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ale,  fate.    ,\liio  see  i,  below. 
s«-nnto,  c'baotk.  AIm  Me  4,  below. 
glare,  care, 
am,  at. 
arm,  father. 

ant,  and  final  a  in  America,  amiada, 
etr  111  riijiid  sjM'i-oh  this  voWfl  re;id- 
ily  UvDiues  more  or  less  obdoured  and 
like  the  neatnl  Towd  or  a  ihoit 
«  (0). 

ilnal,  r^l,  when  it  is  of  ft  neutial  or 

.  iti^i  lire  quality. 

aU.  fall. 

elate,  evade. 

eaid,  pet.  The  charactera  d,  and  A 
are  used  for  &  in  Geruian,  as  in  Ottrt- 
ner,  Grttfe,  HAhnel,  to  th«  valiwi  of 
which  they  are  the  m-anst  English 
vowel  Rounds.  The  sound  of  Swedish 
t!  is  also  indicated  by 

fem,  her,  and  as  t  in  sir.  Alsio  for  d, 
ee,  is  Geiman,  as  in  CHHhe,  Goethe, 
Ortel,  Oertel.  and  for  eu  and  oeu  in 
French,  aa  in  Neufchfttel,  Crivecoeur; 
to  which  it  ii  the  aeamt  Eogliah 

Towel  sound. 

agency,  judgment,  when  it  it  ol  ft  wu* 

tral  or  obeeiure  qofttHj. 
ice,  quiet, 
qnieMOit. 

ill.  fit. 

old,  Hober. 
obey,  eobriety. 
oit),  nor. 

odd,  fort'*<t,  not. 

atom,  carol,  where  it  hasi  a  neutial  or 

obscure  quality, 
oil,  boil,  and  lor  eu  in  German,  aa  in 

VeuerlMwli* 
food,  foril.  and  a«  « In  rude,  role, 
house,  mouse. 
U8C,  mule, 
unite. 
eut«  Imt. 

full,  put.  or  as  oo  in  foot,  book.  Also 
for  li  in  CJerman,  a«  in  Mflnchcn, 
Mflllcr.  and  u  in  Krcndi,  an  in 
Bucbez,  Bud6;  to  which  it  is  the 
ncnrNt  BngUali  Towel  lound. 
urn,  bum. 
>'et,  yield. 

the  Spanish  HoTiann.  forddlm.  where  it 
is  like  a  t;  made  with  the  lips  alone, 
instead  of  with  the  teeth  end  lipe. 
chair,  cfaeeee. 


A  as  iu  the  Spanish  Almodovar,  pulgada,  where 
it  is  neftrlr  ^     in  Knglieh  then, 

this. 

0  "  "  the  Uerman  Landtag,  and  ch  in  Fcuer- 
badi,  hueh;  where  it  is  a  guttural 
sound  made  with  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  raised  toward  the  soft  palate, 
as  in  the  lonnd  nade  in  clearing  the 
throat. 

II  fta  /  in  the  Spanish  Jijona,  g  in  the  Span- 
ish gila;  where  it  is  a  fricative  eome* 
what  resembling  the  eound  of  h  In 
English  hue  or  y  in  jet,  but  etronger. 

hw  "  tch  in  which. 

K  "  in  the  German  ioh.  Albrecht,  and  g 
in  the  German  Arensberg,  Mecklen- 
burg; wlicrc  it  is  a  frieative  sound 
made  between  the  tongue  and  the 
hard  palate  toward  which  the  tongue 
is  raided.  Tf  rrsrnililps  the  .^nund 
uf  /(  in  hue,  ni"  t/  in  yut  ;  or  tile  scund 
niniii-  I'v  lif^'inniiif,'  to  pronounce  a  k, 
but  not  completing  the  stoppage  of 
the  breath.  The  character  K  is  also 
used  to  indicate  the  rough  aspiiatea 
or  fricatives  of  eome  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  as  of  kh  In  the  word  Khan. 

n    UH  in  iiinker,  longer. 

Bg    "  "  sing.  long. 

n  "  the  French  bon,  Bourbon,  and  m  in  the 
French  Etampee;  where  It  la  equiva- 
lent to  ft  naealiaing  of  the  preciBding 
vowel.  This  effect  i«  approximately 

prodiKi'd  l>y  atfi  inpling  to  pronounce 
'unioti'  without  toiuhing  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  corrci^poiuling  naaal  of  Fortu- 
guese  is  ul»o  indicated  by  n,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sjlo  AntAo. 

■h       "  shine,  shut. 

th    "   "   11iMi-t,  thin. 

TU    "  "  tiicn.  this. 

ih  as  ?  in  azure,  and  s  in  pleasure. 
An  apostrophe  (.'J  is  aometimes  used  to  denote 

a  glide  or  neutral  connecting  vowel,  as  In  WVl 

(talde).  kfl7."m  (chasm). 
Otherwise  than  as  noted  ahove,  the  lettera  need 

in  the  respellini:-'  for  jin  nunciation  are  to  receive 

tlioir  ordinary  English  sinuuh. 

W  hen  the  pronunciation  i«  sufTieiently  -hown 

by  indicating  the  accented  syllables,  this  is  done 

without  respellingj  as  in  the  case  of  very  common 

KnL'lish  \Miri1i*.  and  word-  which  am  so  spelled  as 

to  insure  their  correct  pronunciation  if  they  are 

correctly  accented.   See  the  article  on  Pmunm* 

cikhov. 
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NEW  KBHTSINQTON-.  A  borough  In 
\V  MtiDoreUnd  County,  Pa.,  18 
niile«  nortlMMt  of  FittabiiiS}  OB 
the  AO^txy  Blver,  koA  ob  fte 
Ihiffafo  and  AUcsheny  Rivar  SM- 
-i  n  f  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
(Map:  Penns\  l..uuii,  B  3).  It  is  konwn  ns  a 
centre  of  large  bU-i-l  and  iron  induj^lrips,  and  for 
it«  brewing  intenK^ta.  There  are  also  in  the  vicin- 
ity manufactories  of  gl«M  and  wldte  lead.  FDint- 
lation,  in  I'.KKt,  4t!r,- 

KEW  LEB'ANON.  A  town  in  Columbia 
Omui^,  N.  Y.,  24  mileM  southeast  of  Albany;  on 
the  Chatham  and  Lebanon  Valley  Railroad 
(Map:  New  Torlc.  O  8).  It  includes  several 
villages,  ainotiL'  Aliich  Lebanon  Springs,  a  pop- 
ular summer  resort,  noted  for  thermal  springs, 
and  Mount  Lebanon,  the  site  of  a  Shaker  village, 
arc  best  known.  The  tows  k  engaged  prin- 
eipally  in  agricultim,  and  in  mamtfaetnring 
patent  medicines,  thermometer-*,  and  barometers, 
glaM,  flour,  lumber,  chairs,  brooms,  and  baskets. 
Population,  ki  18M,  1765}  in  1900, 1650. 

NEW  I.K1N8TEB.    The  former  Bame  of 

Stewart  Island  (q.V.). 

JHKW  UUt'UrOTOV.    A  village  and  the 

county-seat  of  P*rr\-  County,  Ohio.  21  miles 
nonth  by  wp#it  of  Zanfsvlllp;  on  tlie  ToK-do  and 
Ohio  Central,  and  the  Cinrinnati  and  Muskingum 
Valley  railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  F  0).  It  has  Saint 
Aioysina  Academy  and  a  handsome  court  house. 
There  are  eome  manttteetniM^  clay  works  being 
among  the  kadin^  eitabUfllinicBta,  and  in  the 

\irinitv  arc  extensive  coal  fleldi.    Fd|Nllatlan»  In 

IhUO,  i47U:  in  liKtO,  1701. 

VSW  XJOEHT*   A  fiah.   See  Cbappu. 

WWW  IiOVDOV.  A  city,  port  of  entry,  and 

one  of  the  county-seats  of  New  London  County, 
Conn.,  14  roil«*s  south  of  Nonrich.  the  other 
county  seat,  arnl  1  niile><  ea  t  i  f  X-.',  Haven; 
on  the  Thames  Hivcr,  alwut  three  miles  al>ove 
its  entrance  into  T>mg  Island  Sound.,  and  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  and 
the  Omtrat  Viennont  nihroade  (Man:  CJonneeti* 
ent,  n  n  it  ha**  direct  comnninicntinTi  with 
New  York  ity  steamboat,  and  an  excellent  harbor 


defended  by  Forts  Trumbull  and  Griswold.  Just 
above  the  city,  on  the  ea«t  aide  of  the  river,  ia 
ft  small  United  States  naval  station.  New  Lon- 
don is  a  delightful  place  of  residence  and  popular 
resort  in  summer.  Among  its  features  of  interest 
are  a  fine  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument,  a 
handsome  public  library,  the  New  London  County 
Historksal  Society  and  Library,  the  Hempstead 
Hona^  ane  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Ckmneetknt, 
the  Old  Twn  Mill,  emeted  In  1046  and  still  in 
operation,  the  little  Hchoolhonse  in  which  Nathan 
Hale  was  a  teacher.  Boulder  Park  on  the  Thames, 
White  I'iMcl'i,  a  j)r.|iiiliir  ,ui'l  .it t  r.i^'t  i\ r  bathing 
beach,  Williams  Park.  Memorial  Park,  and  thie 
great  railroad  drawbridge  completed  in  1890. 
The  annual  Yale-Harvard  boat  race  is  rowed 
on  the  Thames.  New  London  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  extensive  whaling  and  sealing  in- 
terests, which  are  still  of  some  importnnne, 
though  manufacturing  is  the  leading  industry. 
The  principal  establishments  are  silk  mills,  a 
woolen  mill,  ship  yards,  fbnndries  and  machine 
shops,  cotton-gin  factory,  bed-quilt  mills,  and 
printing-press  works.  The  government,  under  a 
charter  uf  IH  U,  is  administered  by  a  mayor, 
ehoaen  every  three  years,  and  a  unicameral  coun- 
cil that  controls  elections  to  subordinate  depart- 
ments, excepting  that  of  the  adiools>  which  is 
chosen  by  popular  vote.  The  water^worka  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  13,757*;  in  1900,  17,548. 

New  London  was  founded  in  UU(?  by  John 
Winthrop,  the  yomger,  and  until  1658,  when  it 
received  tts  present  name,  was  known  as  Nau- 
meag.  During  the  'Great  Awakeninp'  of  1741 
tliere  was  a  remarkable  manifentation  of  religious 
enthuiia.im  here.  (>n  Septeml>er  6,  1781.  General 
Arnold,  at  the  head  of  a  lar^ic  British  force,  and 
assisted  by  a  fleet  of  thirty-two  vensel-*,  attacked 
New  London,  killed  a  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  burned  nearly  all  of  the  wharves  and  stores. 
(S<M'  (  iBOTON.)  New  Ix>ndon  was  incorporated  in 
17B4.  Consult:  Caulkins,  TUstory  of  AVtc  Lon- 
don (New  London,  new  ed.  1900)  ;  Starr,  A  Cm^ 
leanfoi  RUtoriioal  Skttdi  o/  fAs  Town  of  Nsto 
Lomlon  (tb..  1870);  and  an  article,  *nBiatorie 
New  London."  in  27sw  Bn^and  MagaaiMt  voL  t, 
(Boston,  1887). 
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HEW  KAIKBID.  A  city  and  the  county-fleat 
(jf  Nt'w  Madrid  County.  Mu.,  4(i  iiiik-K  Miutli  by 
west  ot  Cairo,  111.;  on  tiiu  Mii$ai»Hippt  River,  and 
on  the  8aint  Louis  Southwestern  Railroad  (Alap: 
Missouri,  U  6).  The  centre  of  a  prodoctiv*  le* 
gion,  it  luw  «  hirg*  rfver  eoauncrce  itt  grain,  lum- 
ber, cott'^Ti,  livf  stiM'k,  i'l<'.  There  arc  cotton 
gins,  aiul  inaniifactorics  of  luiiil)t'r,  veiieer,  sluvfs., 
and  flour.  roi»ulatiun,  in  18'.)0.  1193;  in  liKX), 
1489.  New  Madrid  was  founded  in  1788  a»  a 
SfMUbh  settlement,  a  few  American  frontiera* 
men.  For  a  time  d^jqg  tlie  Civil  War  it  wm  an 
important  Confederate  mOitaTy  atatknit  tat  cii 
March  14,  1802,  it  mu.h  abandoned  and  fell  into 
Urn  liands  of  the  Federal  forces. 

NEWKAK,  nd'man,  Edward  (1801-76).  An 
English  entomologist  and  publisher,  born  at 
Hampstead.  In  1833  he  founded  The  Entomologi- 
ciil  Magazine;  in  184<t  77u-  KntomologiMt ;  in  1843 
The  Zoologist  f  in  1844  The  Phytologiat.  His 
more  important  works  are:  Hiatitry  of  British 
Ftmt  (1840) ;  an  enlarged  edition  of  Montagu's 
Dieiionary  of  BriiUh  Blf^  (1806)}  iUmtmM 
Xaturnl  Hislori/  of  British  Mvtkt  {1899)  i  Mid 
British  Bultcrflies  (1871). 

NEWMAN^  FkAXOU  <M660).  An  %|(Ueh 
eolonist  in  America,  Ctovemor  of  New  Haven 
Colony  in  1058-99.  He  was  bora  In  England,  and 

emigrated  to  New  Hamp»hiro  in  1838,  but  after 
a  few  months  removed  to  the  Conneetieut  Valley, 
and  became  prominent  in  the  afTair^  of  the 
colony  at  New  Haven.  There  he  served  as  an 
eui^i^'u  unil  lieutenant  in  the  colonial  militia  or 
trained  banda  (1642-45)  ai  aeeratary  of  tlie 
colony  under  Governor  llieoptiilae  Eaton  (1849- 
47),  and  as  a  magistrate  and  assistant  in  16.'>n; 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  one  of  the  eonimiaaion- 
ors  sent  front  the  Connecticut  River  towns  to 
Manhattan  to  demand  satisfaction  nf  Peter 
Stuyveeant,  Governor  of  New  Netherlands,  for 
injuries  sustained  by  the  English  colonists  at  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch.  In  July,  1654,  he  became 
one  of  the  conutiissioners  of  the  I'nited  Colonics 
of  New  Englaud,  and  in  May,  It^aS,  he  i>ueceeded 
Eaton  as  Governor  of  the  New  Haven  Colony,  !»• 
taining  the  office  until  September,  1659. 

KEWMAN^,  FBANCI8  WiLMAM  (1805-97). 
An  Kngli^^h  scholar  and  writer,  brother  of  John 
Henry  Newman.  He  was  bom  in  London,  June 
27,  1805,  and,  with  his  brothers,  attended  the 
Bchool  at  Ealing.  Thenoe  he  paeBnl  to  Woreeeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  1826  dbtained  a  fbllow* 
ship  in  Balliol  College.  He  withdrew  from  the 
university  in  1830,  declining  the  subscription 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Artieles.  After  a  tour  in 
the  East  he  was  appointed  clansical  tutor  in 
Bristol  College  (1834).  In  1840  he  accepted  a 
similar  profeuoiship  in  Manobeater  New  Col- 
lege, and  in  1846  was  appointed  to  thfe  ehafr  of 
Latin  in  University  Collepe,  London,  whi  1  1  i- 
held  till  1869.  Diirinr;  all  thi^<  time  he  wa.^  au 
active  contributor  to  literary  and  Hoientific  peri- 
odicals, and  maintained  a  leading  part  in  the 
controverslee  Ott  religion,  tn  which  lie  took  the 
line  directly  opposite  to  that  chosen  by  his  elder 
brother,  Iteing  no  less  ardent  as  a  disciple  of  the 
extretiie  rati<innliK(ie  f-ehool  than  John  TTenry 
Newman  of  the  dogmatical.  These  opinions,  and 
the  system  founded  upon  them,  form  the  subject 
of  his  work.  Phases  of  Faitk^  or  PoMsages  from 
tht  ffUtory  of  My  Crocd  (1860).  Of  bia  many 
publlcatioiM,  aeveral  regard  tlw  eontroveny  tt- 


ferred  to,  as  Catholic  Union:  L^saya  Tovrarda  a 
Church  of  the  Future  (  1844)  ;  A  State  Church 
h'ot  Uefensible  (1845);  The  Haul,  It»  borrows 
and  A»piration»  (1849).  Others  are  on  political 
or  aoeial  topics,  as:  iiodMal  lUformtf  FUuneM 
and  Organic  ( 1848)  ;  LecHtrtt  on  ftHfieal  Boonr 
omy  (1851);  On  the  Utatc  Provision  for  Vice 
(  KH7 1 )  ;  Ifemedica  for  the  (In  at  Hocial  Evil 
(iHMlt)  ;  Kuropi'  of  the  Star  Future  I  1871).  A 
large  number  are  devoted  to  historical,  classical, 
and  scientific  subjecte,  the  most  important  of 
which  are:  Contrtt*  of  Anoteaf  ond  Jf odem  UiO' 
tory  ( 1847 )  ;  transhitions  into  "unrhymed  metre* 
of  the  Odes  of  Horace  (18.')^))  and  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  (1856)  ;  a  treatise  on  Difficultita  uf  Lk- 
mentary  Oeometry  (1841);  Handbook  of  Mod- 
em Arabia  {iaOti)  r  Orthoepy  (1869);  MMoe^ 
lofriiev  ( 186849)  i  JNoNdnory  of  Modern  Irabio 
(1871);  Early  History  of  Cardinal  Nevman 
(1891).  He  died  at  Weston  super- Mare,  October 
4,  181)7. 

KEWKAV,  Hk^tst  Kodebicb  (1833—).  An 
American  water-eolor  painter,  bora  in  New  Yoric 

City.  He  gave  up  the  study  of  medicine,  to  be- 
come an  artist,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He 
went  to  France  in  1870,  and,  after  traveling 
throu^  Switterland,  settled  in  Venice  (1871), 
and  later  removed  his  studio  to  Florence.  Rus- 
kin  has  expressed  admiration  for  his  works, 
which  consist  mo«tly  of  architectural,  landscape, 
and  flower  piete.s.  •  Venice,"  •Tu.scan  Spring," 
•  Tlie  Florence  Cathedral,"  and  "''Ihc  (JuH  of 
SjKv.ia*'  are  among  his  most  elaborate  paintings. 
Uis  other  worlca  include:  "A  ijtadjr  of  Pink  and 
White  Oleanders »  "Grapee  and  dUvra,"  "Flow- 
t  r^,"'  nn  !  "An  Architectural  Study." 

NEWKAN,  John  Uenby  (1801-90).  An 
English  religious  leader,  first  in  the  Church  of 
England  and  later  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  was  born  in  London,  February  21,  1801,  and 
educated  first  at  a  private  school  at  Ealing,  then 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  which  he  entered 
when  ho  was  not  quite  sixteen.  He  won  a 
scholarship  two  yean  later,  and  took  bis  degree 
in  1820.  In  1822  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship 
at  Oriel,  then  the  highest  distinction  of  Oxford 
scholarship,  which  brought  him  into  close  rela- 
tion 11  1;  i:i  uiy  of  the  most  di'-tinmiislied  men 
of  the  time;  among  them  was  a  brother  fellow, 
iklward  Bouverie  Pusey  (q.v.),  with  whom  he 
waa  to  be  most  cloeely  associated  in  the  woric  of 
the  Oxford  Movement.  He  waa  ordained  deaeon 
in  1^-1,  and  combined  with  his  college  position 
the  euraey  of  Saint  Clement's  C'hurch.  A  year 
later,  his  friend  Whately  having  be*<>ine  principal 
of  Saint  Alban's  Hall,  Newman  was  made  vice- 
principal,  but  resigned  the  appointment  on  being 
named  tutor  in  hia  own  college  ( 1826).  In  1828» 
on  the  election  of  Hawkina  as  provoat  of  Oriel 
(piirtly  throuch  Newman's  influence,  though 
Kelde  wa.s  also  a  candi<!i»f  e) ,  Newman  succeeded 
him  ns  vicar  of  Saint  Mnry's.  the  university 
church,  and  the  position  which  he  thus  gaiited 
gave  him  a  commanding  power,  by  the  wonderful 
sermons  which  he  preached  in  this  pulpit,  over 
ft  whole  generation.  He  resigned  his  tutorship 
in  1832,  owing  to  difTerenres  with  lliuvkin.'t  as 
to  college  arrangements.  He  made  his  first  visit 
to  the  Continent  soon  after  and  returned  just  in 
time  to  hear  Keble's  famous  assise  sermon  on 
National  Apostasy  (July  14,  1888),  whieh  ha  al- 
ways conaidered  aa  the  aetual  ovigia  of  tiM 
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Movemeot.  (For  the  complete  history  of  its  de- 
velopment, see  OxroBo  Movement.)  Here  it  ia 
MOUgfa  to  say  that  from  the  first  Newman  was 
Us  acknowledged  head;  the  charm  of  his  per- 
M.inalit_v,  the  ascetic  fervor  of  liis  lifv,  and  the 
fame  uf  hi»  preaching  gave  him  a  tremendous 
power.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to 
the  TracU  for  tKv  Time$f  twenty-niiM  of  whkti» 
indudioff  the  fBinoiH  No.  90,  Wiileh  proved  the 
tad  of  the  series,  are  from  hi**  pen.  The  Bnmc 
year  that  witnessed  tla-ir  l>oj;inniiip  (1833)  saw 
the  publication  of  his  book  on  The  Arians,  which 
was  followed  in  1837  by  The  Prophetical  Office 
9f  tk0  Chitrch:  in  1838  by  works  on  JustiHca- 
tioo,  en  the  Canon  of  Scriptare,  and  on  Anti- 
christ, In  this  ynir  sbo  Newimui  became  editor 
of  the  British  Critic,  holJinp  the  position  until 
1841,  and  b^ran  in  conjunction  with  Kobl(»  and 
Pus*'^-  to  publish  a  Library  of  TranHlntions  from 
the  <>reok  and  Latin  Fathers.  On  a  formal  re- 
quest from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  he  discontinued 
the  publication  of  tM  JTracle  in  1841,  after  the 
■feam  of  oppositleiB  vhidi  No.  90,  "Bemarks  on 
Certoin  Pueagea  in  tlie  XXXDL  Articlee,"  bad 
aroused. 

Already  in  1330  in  the  course  of  his  study  of  the 
history  of  the  Monophysite  coatroveroy  a  doubt 
had  eosne  to  hint  whether,  after  all,  the  Anglicaa 
poeitioB  was  tenable;  and  the  condemnation  of 
bis  position  by  bishops  and  heads  of  colleges 
(•hnweti  him  that  his  place  in  the  Movement  wa.<4 
gone.  I'arallel  reasoning  on  the  history  of  the 
Arian  controversy,  and  the  curious  compromise 
of  the  Jemaalem  bieboprie  (see  Jskhvauic), 
stOI  farther  diook  hie  ulegianoe  to  the  Ghnreh 
of  England. 

In  1842  he  rptired  from  Oxford  to  the  neigh- 
Inrinp  's  illriu'i'  '  f  Littlcinore,  wheii-  lie  passed 
three  yejir.s  in  !*«"cIu»ion,  with  a  nnnifxr  of  young 
men  who  had  attached  themselves  to  him,  wrcst- 
linc  in  ulcnee  with  the  problem  thns  presented 
to  biiB.  In  the  early  part  of  1848  be  pubHehed  a 
formal  retractation  of  bis  adverse  criticisms  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  the  following 
8utij;rir(,  while  ho  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind, 
it  scfUiwl  to  him  more  honest  to  resign  his  living. 
The  train  of  reasoning  whidi  oeeupied  him 
tbrom^i|i  1845,  when  he  waa  cii|Med  in  the 
eempoeitiwi  of  bia  Saaoy  om  th«  Devaofmeni  of 
Chri-^tian  Dortrine,  finally  brought  him  to  the 
point,  and  on  October  9th  he  became  n  Iluman 
Catholic. 

As  his  influence  in  Oxford  and  among  thought- 
ful Anglicans  had  beat  tvenendous,  so  the  ef- 
fect of  thia  step  mw  eomepondingly  great,  A 
year  after  hm  reeeptfoa  he  went  to  Rome  and 
was  there  ordained  priest.  Soon  afterwards  he 
returned  to  England  and  intrndtjfvtl  the  Tonpro- 
gation  of  the  Oratory  (q.v.),  which  he  thought 
■peeiaUy  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  large  towns, 
ne  greater  part  of  hie  bter  life  was  epent  in 
the  house  of  the  Oratory  at  Birmingham;  from 
1854  to  1858,  however,  he  wnn  in  Dublin,  as  rec- 
tor of  the  unsuccTHHf  il  (  (flu  lie  T  ni versify  there. 
Always  deeply  interested  in  (nlucation,  he  had 
planned  to  establish  a  hou^e  of  the  Oratory  at 
Oxford,  which  might  have  allowed  the  yomff  vam 
of  hia  Cboreb  to  gain  the  adTavtegM  of  the 
nniver'^ity;  the  project,  opposed  by  Manninp,  fell 
tlirnufrh.  but  since  his  death  hii*  iden«  have  been 
Tiri<licated  by  the  ewtahlishment  of  a  Catholic 
hall  there.  Constant  literary  activity  marked  all 
tlwM  9fieMa»  «f  which  iha  miMt  fOMriatUe  Indta 


were  his  Letivr  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (187S), 
in  whteh  he  explained  and  defended  the  position 

of  Catholics  as  afTected  by  the  Vatican  decrees  in 
their  bearing  ou  civil  allegiance,  in  re])Iy  to 
Gladstone;  and  his  memorable  Apuluyia  pro  Vita 
StM  (1864),  which  contained  a  must  striking 
account  of  the  inner  workings  of  his  mind  dur- 
ing hia  whole  maaboo^  and  increased  the  venera- 
tion  fdt  for  him  by  all  his  ecmntrymcn,  of  what- 
ever sliadc  of  theological  opinion.  It  grew  o\it 
of  a  memorable  eontrover.Hy  witli  Charles  Kiugti- 
ley,  wlio,  by  general  consont,  had  nnich  the  worse 
of  the  argument.  In  1877  Newman  was  elected 
an  honorary  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
and  revisited  his  loved  alma  mater  for  the  first 
time  in  twenty-two  yearn.  Jjeo  XIIT.  created  him 
a  cardinal  in  1870,  allowing  him  still  to  reside  in 
England.    He  died  at  Birmingham,  August  11, 

Both  an  •  great  spiritual  force  and  aa  a  maa* 
ter  of  literary  expression,  Newman  wilt  always 

deserve  a  large  space  in  any  history  of  nineteenth 
century  Englanu.  His  literary  style,  always 
pure,  melodious,  and  elevated,  and  owing  much 
to  years  of  iamiliaiitf  with  the  Authorii»d  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  is  fall  of  undeoaying  beauty. 
But  it  was  only  an  eiqirasaion  of  his  mental 
habit.  The  dialectical  skill  which  marks  all  his 
controversial  work  was  governtHl  by  the  con- 
science whose  supremacy  he  waa  never  tired  of 
enforcing ;  and  the  chaste  beauty  of  his  style  was 
but  the  outcome  of  that  intense  realization  of  the 
spiritual  world  which  is  the  most  dtaraeteristie 
feature  of  all  his  teaching. 

A  complete  list  of  hia  writings  would  occupy 
t  il  much  .space.  A  uniform  edition  of  tlie  more 
important  of  them  was  published  under  his  own 
supervision  (London,  1868-81).  Besides  those 
already  named,  mention  should  be  made  of  his: 
Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Orammar  of  Assent  (1870)  ; 
two  works  of  fiction,  CalHstn,  n  (sketch  of  the 
Third  Crnturi/  (IR.'irt).  and  Loss  and  Gain,  a 
story  of  Oxford  life  in  his  own  day  (1848)  ;  nu- 
merous volumes  of  sermons,  all  characterized  by 
his  qualities;  and  some  extremely  beautiful 
verse,  of  which  the  best,  with  "The  Dream  of 
Gerontius,"  is  included  in  TW*^?  on  Vari/ius  Oc- 
fw';  -rr.r  (18(58).  Consult.  >h -1'.  .  iiniHt  of  the 
bfioks  referred  to  imder  CxroKu  .Mn\T:MEKT; 
Letters  and  Correspondence  of  J.  }{.  \i  icman 
Durmg  Bit  JAfe  ««  the  Englieh  Church  (Lon- 
don, 1901);  and  iricetehes  by  It  H.  Button 
(ib.,  1891),  Walters  and  Barrow  (ib.,  mi),  and 
Whytc  (New  York,  100,'})  ;  also  an  adniirably 
thoughtful  .tin],  i  f  his  writing-'  in  8hnirp,  Stud- 
ies in  Poetry  ninl  rhilosophi/  (  Edinburgh.  1866). 
His  earlier  life  is  also  told  by  his  brother  Francis 
(London,  1891),  and  in  The  Anglican  Career  of 
0ar4inal  Vawman  (ib.,  1892) ;  his  later,  partly 
in  Fitzgerald.  Fiftt/  Yean  «/  OothoUe  Life  attd 
Progress  (ib.,  1898). 

HJBWMAH,  Jomr  Phiup  (1826-99).  An 
American  clergyman.  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  *  He  was  horn  in  New  York 
City,  and  educated  at  Cazenovia  (V.  Y.)  Semi- 
naiy,  which  he  quitted  in  1848  to  enter  the  min- 
istry. He  followed  the  itinerant  life  of  a  Metho- 
dist clergyman  until  lf?60.  when  he  went  abroad 
for  travel  and  situdy.  visiting  Egypt  and  Pales 
tine,  wubsetjHi 'ii  1\  embodying  the  results  of 
thia  trip  in  From  Dan  to  Bcershcba,  or  the  Land 
ef  Promim  oe  It  Vow  Afpm  {I9ti),  After 
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Niew  OrlMiM  wm  Uken  by  tlw  Federal  amy  in 
1864  he  was  Mat  then  to  oifaiiiae  the  Methodist 

Epi>«eopnl  Chnroli.  and  remained  until  1809, 
iju'iiiiwliile  ttlitinj,',  in  luldition  to  Iuh  other 
lulKirs,  the  Seic  Orhon.s  Adiacatf.  I>eiiving 
New  Orleans,  he  became  patit«r  uf  the  Mctropoli 
tan  Churdi  at  Waahingtoo,  D.  C.  Hie  per- 
Moalibr  waa  a  combinatioo  of  clergyman  and 
man  of  the  world ;  his  pulpit  eloquence,  which  in- 
c!ino<l  nidicr  to  tho  grandiose,  nevertheless  won 
for  liiia  a  large  popularity  both  within  and  out- 
aide  his  denoniiiiiition.  At  the  end  of  liis  first 
paaturat«  in  Washington  in  1872,  President  Urant 
eppointeil  him  inspector  of  consulatea  in  Asia, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  made  a  tour  of  the  world, 
which  remtlted  in  another  woric  of  travel,  9*^0 
r^ronf*  PdUwca  of  Babylon  and  Sinerek 

from  the  i'ersutn  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean 
(1870).  In  1878  he  assuuied  a  pastorate  in  New 
Vorlc  City,  and  in  1881  waa  a  delegate  to  the  first 
Ecumenical  Biethodist  Conference  in  London, 
where  he  read  the  invited  essay  on  Scriptural 
Holineaa,  said  to  mark  his  highe^it  achievement 
as  a  writer.  From  188'i  to  1881  lie  was  acting 
panlor  at  tlic  MadifMjn  Avi'imc  l '(>n;,'rf»}rational 
Churcli,  N<'\v  ^'ork.  In  1885  lie  rcturncil  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Metropolitan  Church,  Washing- 
t«m,  and  In  1888  was  elected  hishop  of  the  Hetbo* 
dist  Episcopal  Cliiirrli.  with  his  official  residence 
at  Omaha,  .Neb.  In  addition  to  the  works  men- 
tionc<l,  ill'  puMislu'd :  (^hrislimiit;/  Tr\\iv} jihitnl 
(1884)  ;  Evenings  \c%lh  the  I'ruphets  on  the  Lo»t 
ifmptma  (1887) :  The  Hupremary  of  Law  (1800) ; 
Cowr.  r M-tA  irith  Chri«t  (1001). 

NEWMARKET.  A  market  town  on  the  bor- 
der of  SutTdlk  and  Cambridj^c^hirc,  England,  16 
miles  northeast  of  Cambric^c  (Map:  England, 
Q  4).  The  niaiicet>honae  and  the  celebrated 
Jockey  Club  are  the  chief  e<lificcs.  The  town 
owes  its  prosperity  to  the  horw-races.  The  race- 
course i)f  Xeuniarket,  upward  of  four  iiiiiis  in 
length,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
the  training  gnrand  bMis  a  similar  reputation 
for  exoellemie.  There  are  «lght  raee-meetings 
held  here  annually.  Population,  in  1801,  8631 ; 
in  inOl.  lO.fiSfi.  Con-siilt  Hnro,  Flhtory  of  Xcw- 
niurkvi  and  Anttata  of  the  Turf  (3  voU.,  London, 
1886). 

NEWMARKET.  A  toAvn  of  York  County, 
Ontario,  Canada,  34  miles  north  of  Toronto  on 
the  Northern  Railway  (Map:  Ontario,  I)  3  ) .  Tt 
has  busy  trading  interests  and  some  manufac- 
tures. Population,  in  1891,  2143;  in  IMl,  2126. 

NEW  WTECK'LENB'DllO  ffdnnerly  Xkw 
Ireland).  The  second  largest  of  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago  (q.v.),  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
850  miles  northeast  of  New  Guinea,  and  sep- 
arated from  New  Pnmerania.  the  largest  of  the 
group,  by  Saint  rrmr^'e  Channe!  fMap:  Aus- 
tralasia. H  3).  It  in  eiong)tt<'<i,  has  an  area 
of  4020  square  miles,  and  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  mountains  covered  with  forests  of 
luTgc!  trees.  Little  is  tcnown  of  the  interior  of 
the  island,  but  the  coast  lands  are  very  fertile. 
Colonijaition  of  the  island  has  been  unsuccessful ; 
there  is  a  trading  stiit ion  nn  tlie  iinrtli  f^nast.  but 
in  1807  there  were  only  nine  Euro|>ean  inhabi- 
tants, the  bulk  of  the  population,  whose  nnmhar 
is  unknown,  Iwitii*  '^avnpf  Mclnnf*sini»«. 

MEW  MEXICO.  A  southwestern  Tcrritorv 
of  the  Untted  States.   It  lies  hetween  latitndea 


31°  20'  and  37'  north,  longitudes  103°  2'  and 
108*  if  west,  and  is  hounned  on  the  north  by 

Colorado,  on  the  east  by  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
on  the  Koulli  by  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  on  the 

west   by   Ari  iii      It    i  11:1-    alin<»t   a  perfeet 

square,  the  line  iR'ing  somewhat  broken  on  the 
southern  boundary.  The  length  along  the  west- 
em  boundary  is  400  miles;  the  greatest  width, 
368  miles.    Area,  122,680  square  miles.  New 

^Texiro  exc-^-cds-  in  size  e\ery  State  in  the  Union 
except  Texan,  California,  and  Montana. 

TopocRAiMiv.  The  whole  Territory  is  very 
elevated,  only  a  small  portion  in  the  south  lying 
below  4000  feet.  The  topography  may  be  divided 
into  several  more  or  less  y,v\\  marked  regions, 
running  north  and  south.  The  eastern  third  of 
tlic  Territory  belongs  to  the  tireat  Plains,  which 
skirt  the  whole  eastern  base  of  the  Uucky  Moun- 
tains. In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Territory 
this  plain  is  watered  by  the  Catwdian  Kiver, 
south  of  which  it  slopes  gradually  into  the  level 
and  arid  plateau  known  as  the  Llano  Estacado. 
West  of  this  is  the  valley  of  the  Pecos  River,  the 
lowest  part  of  the  Territory,  falliii„'  11  tr  the 
souttiern  boundary  below  3tKK)  feet.  1- roui  the 
Pecos  Valley  the  land  rises  westward  into  the 
Front  Ranm  of  the  Roclqr  Mountains,  which  is- 
sues from  Colorado  in  a  oontinuous  line  of  lofty 
peaks,  several  of  which  are  over  12,000  feet  high. 
Toward  the  centre  of  the  Territory  the  range 
Ijecomes  broken  into  isolated  f^roups  and  mesas 
inclosing  in  the  north  |)ark  like  grHr>sy  plains, 
but  toward  the  south  arid  and  desolate  valleys 
filled  with  lava  beds  and  salt  marshes.  West  of 
the  Front  Range  is  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Rio 
Cirande,  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. Finally,  through  the  western  uart  of  the 
Territory  stretches  the  f;reat,  liroad  plateau,  the 
Continental  I)ivid«%  which  extends  into  .Mexico 
as  the  Sierra  Madrc.  Its  average  height  is  7000 
feet,  though  it  sinlcs  to  6000  feet  in  the  south, 
and  it  is  diversifled  by  a  number  of  mesas  and 
isolated  rnnpr<5  from  8000  to  11.000  feet  high. 

CuMATE  A.M)  VmrrATiox.  The  climate  is  re- 
markably dry  and  healthful,  and  the  air  |>ure  and 
clear.  In  the  lower  regions  of  the  south  the 
climate  is  mild  throughout  the  year,  but  in  the 
north  tlie  temperature  sometimes  falls  below 
aero.  At  Banta  the  mean  temperature  for  the 
year  is  about  50*.  for  the  waruxst  month  70', 
and  for  the  coldcNt  .30*.  I  he  avera^'e  rainfall  for 
the  vliole  Territory  is  about  15  inches.  iK'ing  no- 
where suflicicnt  for  the  needs  of  agriculture, 
hf^iy  of  the  mountain  basins  and  river  valleys 
are  eovered  with  nutritious  grasses,  one  of  the 
most  common  genera  being  the  grama-grass 
{Boutelovfi) .  The  salt  j^rass  {Diatiehlis  »pi- 
eata)  often  forms  a  dense  wod  over  the  alkali 
flats  which  alMiund  especially  on  the  western 
plateau.  Bunch  grasses  cover  many  of  the 
mesas  and  mountain  slopes,  but  the  sage  brush 
is  predominant  in  many  of  the  plains,  and  the 
pistean  toward  the  we«t  becomes  arid  and  deso- 
lale.  Sycarnrire,  cntf on\\ oo<l,  oak.  and  other  de- 
ciduous tr»H>H  grow  in  the  river  valleys.  and  some 
of  the  foothills  carry  growtlis  of  pinon  and  dwarf 
mlar.  while  extensive  forests  of  pine,  spruce, 
and  collar  cover  the  higher  mountains.  W'ith  the 
possible  exception  of  the  alkali  fiats,  the  soil, 
wherever  there  is  any,  is  said  to  be  fertile  and 
cujiablc  of  lM'i-oiiiin<;  ]>roductive  when  irrigated. 

For  flora  and  fauna,  see  these  sections  in  the 
Article  Vmm  Staiib. 
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flEoixtcT.  The  mountain  ranpps  am  penerally 
unlioavals  of  a  nurlpuH  of  fir«nitt'  and  t^yenite 
which  ha?*  hr<iki  ii  tlirouf^h  the  Faleo/oi(  ~.nm\- 
Btone«  ami  Carlwniferouts  limestone,  thesp  ntrata 
bsllg  upturned  and  exposed  ftloog  their  bases  and 
alopet.  Th«  eastern  plauis  an  almMt  whol^ 
CtttUBmu,  and  the  nine  formation  oeenrs  In  Ibe 
northern  part  of  the  wostfrn  plateau.  Intrusions 
of  eruptive  rocks  are  found  in  profusion  in 
many  part^  of  the  Territory  ;  these  ranp:e  from 
ancient  volcanic  rocks  and  dikes  of  porphyry 
to  more  recent  lava  flows  which  cover  consider- 
able areas  both  on  the  plateaus  and  in  the  val- 
leys, 

illXIISO,  This  industry  is  b  it  litth-  developed 
in  rompari-oii  «itti  its  jxreat  possii>iliiies.  The 
mineral  re;.'i<in  i«  almost  co-oxfeiisive  with  the 
nMHintain  rr^ion.  Coal  and  gold  are  the  niinenils 
BMst  mined.  The  output  of  the  former  increased 
from  157,092  short  tona  in  1882  to  1^^ 
•hart  tons  in  1901.  The  output  of  the  latfeCT 
shows  an  increase  from  26,074  fine  ounces  in 

1898  to  33.302  in  1901.  The  output  of  silver 
and  copper.  \vlii<  h  had  decreased  for  n  number  of 
years,  ama  grown  extraordinarily,  the  output  of 
the  former  in  1901  being  563,400  fine  ounces,  as 
against  425^  in  1898,  and  that  o|  the  latter 
having  incrmeed  from  81,884  pounds  in  1894  to 
9.629,8S4  in  1901.  Emeral.ls.  tur.pinise,  and  other 
precious  stoiu^  are  hi  in;;  nuned  in  iocreoaiox 
quantities.  (>tlier  niineral.s  produced  atS  ICMf 
iron,  jgj'paum,  kaolin,  and  fire  clays. 

Rmxsts.  The  wooded  area  is  given  as  23,700 
s^-jiiare  rniles.  The  United  States  has  re.served 
lrjiLt44  amounting  to  4299  squnre  miles,  mostly 
about  the  heiul  of  the  (iila  lUver.  Tlie  nu-r- 
chantable  timber  is  found  only  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions,  and  is  nminlf  ydlow  pine  and 
spmoe. 

AOBlcn-TtTBE.  lrri;,'ation  is  practicable  and  in 
practice  along  the  watercourses.  However,  the 
possit.ilitip'*  of  irrigation  in  New  Mexico  are 
not  as  vast  as  in  some  other  N\'e8tern  common- 
wealths, owing  to  the  conipurative  lack  of  large 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  irrigated  areas  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Territory  and  are  not  large 
in  any  particular  region.  The  Rio  Grande  River 
supplies  wjit<'r  for  a  ^reat<  i  iri  ^  xhnu  any  otlier 
stream.  (h\  inf;  to  e\aporat luri  luid  the  use;  of  the 
water  in  irri;.'ulion.  tliis  stream  Ix^comos  dry  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Territory  during  the  ir- 
rigation flcaaon.    Much  water  is  wasted  by  the 

frimitivc  system  of  irrigation  employed  by  the 
ndians  and  Mexicans.  There  f«  a  considerable 
irri;r.ited  area  on  tlie  San  Juan  River  in  the 
northuest.  Irrigation  has  not  been  introduced 
until  recently  in  the  eastern  plain  region.  In 

1899  there  were  975  irrigation  ditches  with  an 
asgr^tate  length  of  2382  miles.  Their  const  rnc- 
tten  cost  $4,140,319.  There  were  under  ditch 
646.784  acres,  of  which  203,893  acres  were  irri- 
f^ated,  and  182.^04  acres  were  in  crops.  The  total 
area  included  in  faniih  (lM>th  agriailtural  and 
stock))  in  1900  was  6,130,878  acres,  more  than 
tix  times  as  great  as  the  corresponding  area  in 
1890. 

Alfalf.i  is  the  most  important  crop.  Wheat, 
corn,  and  other  cfrpalf  are  grown  in  fair  quan- 
tifies. The  Hio  Ciiiiil  Valley  produces  a  su- 
perior quality  of  grnpon.  Most  of  the  temperate 
frnits  are  grown.  New  Mexico  can  produce 
beets  of  the  highest  grade.  Hie  following 
taKb  of  acreages  exptaiM  iiitdf  s 
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SrocK-RAitiiNu.  New  Meuco  claims  the  poe» 
session  of  a  combination  of  favorable  conditions — 
mild  climate,  etc. — unrivaled  for  purjKiMes  of 
sheep-raisin)^'.  Thin  industry,  ever  since  the 
advent  of  the  Spaniards,  has  been  of  fimt  im- 
portance. The  numlM'r  of  sheep  decreased  be- 
tween ISSO  find  181M),  but  increased  enormously 
in  the  following;  decade.  There  has  also  been  fi 
marked  gain  in  the  n Timber  of  cattle  and  of 
horses.  The  grazing  le^ion  is  chiefly  in  the 
eastern  part,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
•mesquite'  and  other  varieties  of  native  L'rasses. 
Very  little  grazing  is  afforded  in  the  arid  tatile- 
landa  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  fol- 
lowii^  table  ahowa  the  hmUag  stock  ndldliiget 
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MANrPAcrtrREs.  The  manufacturing  interests 
are  small,  but  had  a  marked  growtli  between 
T890  and  1900.    In  1890  there  were  127  estah- 

lishinents  with  $065,938  capital,  fts  af,niinst  420 
with  i2.698J86  capital  in  1!>00.  Railroad  repair 
shops  NS'ere  the  most  important  estahli.shments. 
The  large  sbeep-raising  interests  explain  the 
introduction  of  wool-ecouring  establishments,  of 
which  four  were  ereoted  during  the  decade. 

Tbawspottatioji.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  trnversea  the  Ti  rrit  ry  from 
north  to  smith,  following  the  course  ui  tlie  Hio 
Grande.  The  Santa  Fe  Pacific  l)ranch  of  the 
above  railroad  eonnects  the  Territory  with  the 
FaeiAe  Coast.  The  Southern  Pacific  crossea  th« 
southern  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  the  Pecos 
Valley  and  the  El  Paeo  and  N'ortheaatem  rail- 
roads liave  rcoentl.v  l)wn  constructed  through  the 
eastern  part.  In  IflOO  the  total  number  of  miles 
was  ITTC.    There  are  no  navigable  streams. 

Ba»ks.  The  first  bank  in  the  Territory  was  a 
national  bank  oi^i^nized  In  1871.  In  1888  some 
banks  were  organized  under  the  Territorial  laws. 
The  Territorial  banking  law  provides  for  yearly 
reports  aiiil  \;i  n  Inn  r  i(ins.  In  1002  there  were 
15  national  hanks,  with  a  capital  of  $1,012,000; 
surplus.  $171,000;  cash,  etc.,  .$430,000;  deposits, 
$.5,033,000;  and  loans,  $3,688,000;  and  12  Ter- 
ritorial banks,  with  capital  of  $417,000;  surplua, 
$.52,000:  cash,  etc.,  $148,000;  deposits,  $1,788,< 
000;  and  loans,  $1,354,000. 

( lovKiiN  .MKVT.  New  Mexico  ha«  tlf  u^ial 
Territorial  form  of  government.    See  Tkrrito- 

R1E8. 

FtRAKCEs.  A  public  debt  of  $200,000  waa 
created  in  1884  to  construct  the  Capitol.  Later 

more  bonds  were  issued  for  the  erection  of  a 
penitentiary  and  other  public  buildings.  There 
WHS  also  a  cf)nsf!uit  deficit  (ine  to  high  expendi- 
ture, and  nlsn  to  the  didlculty  of  <H\llpcting 
taxes,  of  which  about  26  per  cvnt.  usually  re- 
main unpaid.  In  1869  a  movement  for  financial 
nkum  gained  headway,  and  tha  expenditures 
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were  dorrrased  by  about  50  per  cent.  Since  then 
the  public  debt  Unn  been  eomewhat  diniiniHhcd. 
At  tbe  end  of  1901  it  wrh  11.180,000.  The  re- 
oeipfai  for  1001  were  $540JU5,  and  diebursements 
$465,815,  leaving  a  surplus  of  |74,U20. 

MiUTiA.  In  190U  Uie  men  of  militia  age  uum- 
l>ercd  41,464.  The  mtmber  of  militia  in  1901  was 
612. 

Popi'i.ATiON.  The  population  increaned  from 
61.517  ill  ls.'>0  to  91,874  in  1870,  153.;>:)3  in 
18UU,  and  lU5.;ilU  in  1900.  The  foreifrn-buru  in 
the  last  year  numbered  12,&25,  of  whom  6649 
were  Mexicaoe.  The  Indian  population  numbered 
13,144,  and  the  n^oes  1610.  A  large  part  of  the 
population  arc  dcHcendants  from  the  orif^iaal 
inhabitants,  who  were  of  8pani!«h  or  of  mixed 
blood.  Alt)iii|uciiiiH',  {hi-  ljirj,'fst  t<>\Mi,  liatl  in 
lUOO  a  population  of  6238;  tSanta  the  capital, 
M03;  Mkd  LM.VCBM,  36^ 

Reuoioh  ahv  Edvcathuv.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  belooig  to  the  Roman  Oatholie  Church. 
A<'c«r<linf»  to  the  ceii'siis  of  IffOO  tlie  j>ercenta(»e 
of  illiteracy  was  greater  than  that  of  uny  other 
State  or  Ti  rritory.  With  a  compulsory  school 
law,  and  greatly  increased  expenditures  for 
school  purposes,  and  the  lei^nening  of  the 
•ehooi  jvar,  illiteraqr  ia  diminiahing.  Hie  per- 
oentafe  deerHued  from  44.6  in  18M  to  S3.S  in 
moo.  In  ISnn  fil  per  cent,  of  the  ponulation 
coukl  ntit  s[K-ak  English.  This  liyurc  lor  1900 
IxiaiMf  alM>  j,'nntlv  rfduced.  In  1898-99  there 
was  raised  ^414,(t53  for  Territ4>rial  schools  and 
institutions,  as  against  $85,129  in  1891 ;  the 
number  of  teachers  increaaed  from  407  to  706; 
and  the  aebool  term  Ieiigthene<l  ^from  three 
months  in  1891  to  four  months  in*  1899.  Tl>e 
Territorial  institutions  for  advanced  learning 
arc:  I  iiivfrxity  of  New  Mexico,  at  Alhuqiu'rque ; 
tiev  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  ami  Ale- 
chanifl  Arte,  at  Mesilla  Park  :  School  of  Mines, 
at  SocoTTo;  Normal  School  of  Silver  City,  nt 
Silver  Citjr;  New  Mexico  MUitaiy  Inatitute,  at 
Roswtll;  New  Mexico  Normal  University,  at 
Iji.'i  \  I'gjis.  The  Catholic  Church  sup|»orts 
eighteen  school- ;  the  .Mcthnilist  (  hurch,  cK  vcii ; 
tlie  New  West  Educational  (  oiiiiiiiHsion,  live;  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  twenty-five.  Further- 
more, the  United  Statee  baa  echools  for  Indians, 
includittff  the  Indian  Induetrial  School  at 
Santa  IiY-. 

Charitable  anh  Penal  Institi'tioss.  There 
are  a  scliool  for  deaf,  dunih.  ami  blind,  and  a 
penitentiary  at  •Santa  I'i,  and  an  inimnc  asylum 
at  East  Las  Vegas. 

Histonr.  The  first  explomns  of  the  re«^on 
were  Spanish.  Cabeca  dc  Vaea  visited  it  in 
1536,  and  Coronndu  fii  v.)  in  1540-42.  Espr  jo 
wandered  over  much  of  it  in  1582-83.  In 
I.'i98  .Tuan  de  Oilate  conquered  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  Pueblo  Indians,  and  not  Astecs,  n<« 
often  erroneously  stated.  Santa  F6  WM  founded 
between  1605  and  1616.  The  Indians  revolted 
about  1680.  and  kept  their  independence  for  ten 
years.  The  mines  were  worked  and  town*  and 
missions  were  founded.  This  repinn  Ixcamc  a 
province  of  Mexico  when  tluit  i-ountrv  ^^nim-d  its 
independence  of  S|tiiin  in  1821.  In  .htne.  184(i. 
Ool.  Stephen  W.  Kearny  marched  from  Fort 
Laavenworth  with  a  force  composed  of  United 
Stat**  dragoons  and  Missouri  volunteers,  and  oc- 
ctipiod  Santa  Vfi  on  .\uLni-f  ISfh.  The  who],-  Ter- 
ritory was  declared  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
(See  Puce,  STmuNQ.)   The  Territory  of  New 


Mexico  formed  a  part  of  tbe  J^lexJcan  cession 
by  tbe  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  February 
2,  1848.  Tlie  act  of  or;^'anixation  was  passed 
September  9,  1850,  antl  went  into  effect  in  March, 
1851.  The  original  boundaries  im  linled  that  part 
of  tlie  territory*  of  the  United  .Slates  north  of 
the  Mexican  line,  west  of  Texas,  east  of  Call- 
fomia,  and  south  of  37",  including,  however, 
the  territmy  north  of  37*  and  south  of  tbe 
Arkansas  River.  In  18.")^  the  (ladsdcn  Purchase 
(rj.v.)  «art  added  and  Arizona  was  set  off  in 
iSti.'l.  The  portion  north  of  .17  was  added  to 
Colorado  in  18(i7.  In  1850  a  convention  was  held 
and  a  .State  constitution  adopte<i,  but  the  dread 
on  the  part  of  tbe  North  of  another  slave 
State  prevented  tbe  admission  of  New  Me»eo. 
Fn^quent  efforts  to  secure  admission  have  been 
made  Hin(«.  In  1894  Congress  pasM'd  an  ennbling 
act.  and  in  the  Fifty-seventh  ( 'onj;re>s  (  l;t()l  tt.'i  * 
an  act  of  ndniis'tion  passed  the  House,  but  did  not 
reach  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  During  the  Civil 
War  New  Mexico  was  invaded  in  December,  1861, 
by  Texas  Rangers,  who  took  poasession  of  the 
Territory,  but  were  forced  to  retire  in  .\pril. 
1862,  by  regular  troops  under  Colonel  (  .ud>\  und 
a  regiment  of  Colorado  volunteers.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  Indian  outbreaks,  which 
ha\o  been  suppressed  with  diiliculty.  The  follow- 
ing have  been  Governors  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico: 


Jnmm  S.  rothoiin  IHfil-m 

Kdwin  V.  SiiiuiiHr.  1.  S.  .\  .  <'(.niiiiandant  1H63 

John  Orsiner.  J>cpcr«WM-y  (sctiiiK)   •  18M 

wiiiisiii  c.  Loiio.  .ma-ss 

Wllllniii  8.  MeHSvr/  (acUug)  IM3-64 

David  ML>rriwt>tluir>..~.....M   ............».......}S&a-i7 

w.  H.  H.  iisTiH  (setiayt  ,.  „  irei  ST 

AlirFitiHtn  n.  iii  h*T   iHri7-fil 

Henry  (  oiiii.  ll.v    isr,i-«V5 

W.  F.  M.  Arii.v  «a<-liiitr)  l>Sii&-et 

RolM>rt  U.  Mlu-bell  IMS-^ 

Willinni  A.  nif«  l»fl»-n 

Msruh  OlrtdliiKS  1871-75 

Wllllsiii  <i.  KIti-h  CiM-tlBK)............  ISTS 

SiimufI  B.  Axtfll    U7S-7B 

l^ewlii  Wnllaw  UTO-M 

IJouel  A.  Sheldon  ISM-M 

Bdmand  <}.  Uobm    is»5-H9 

L.  Bradford  rrluu«*  DsstMH 

W.  li.  Thonlon  ,  ..IHMI 

U^ual  A.  Otnro  IMT  — 

BlULlOGRAPiiY.  Brackenriflge,  Early  Diacov- 
cries  bjf  Spauiarda  in  Seta  Mexico  (Pittsburg, 
1S57);  Davis,  El  Gringo;  or,  Sew  Jfewioo  and 

Her  People  (Now  York,  185")  ;  id..  The  Spanish 
Conquest  of  S'ew  ilrxieo  ( Doylestown,  1809); 
McParlin.  ".Notes  on  the  lii^toiy  and  Climate  of 
New  Mexico,"  in  SmiihAnntiin  Ifeftort  for  1877 
(Washington.  1878)  ;  The  Itejtourreit  of  Xew  Mw- 
too  (SanU  F6,  1881) ;  Ritcb,  Agtlan:  Uittortf, 
Re»oureea  «ud  Attractions  of  Veto  Meaieo  (6th 
cd.,  Boston,  1885)  ;  Ltirntnis.  The  Land  of  Poeo 
Tiempo  (New  York,  isii;{)  ;  Schwatka,  In  the 
land  of  Care  an<l  CliiJ  Duellers  (ib.,  ISlMi; 
Frost,  AVic  Mexico:  Its  i{e>iniirers,  Climate.  Ueotj- 
mphy.  etc.  (Santa  Ft'",  18!Mj  ;  Bancroft.  Arizona 
and  New  Metico  (San  Francisco,  1888);  Vil- 
In^rra.  Ni»tnria  de  la  Jtueva  Meieieo  (M»ico, 
l'-"ifi 

NEW  MEXICO,  Univkbsity  of.  A  coedu- 
cational institution  of  higher  learning  at  Albu- 
querque. New  Mexico,  incorporated  by  an  aet 
of  the  Territorbd  Legislature  in  1989,  and  indi- 

cafeil  l.y  statute  as  the  future  State  unrversity. 
The  coiU-giate,  normal,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments were  opened  in  1892.  Science,  muaie,  art. 
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and  rommercial  acbooU  were  aftMmrdi  added. 
The  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  pedagogy, 

(f  iiia-ti-r  of  arts  ami  srifrufs,  aiitl  of  doctor  of 
phjtoeopby  are  cc»uferrt?<l.  i'lie  iladk-y  Cliniato- 
lg|gi«il  Laboratory  is  an  organization  for  rcaeart  ti 
«mca«tij  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  the 
dunate  of  the  arid  and  plateau  r^ion  of  tlie 
Lnittd  8t.-\tp^  upon  diseaAe.  The  students  in 
1902  uuiiiU-rod  l.iO  and  the  faculty  twelve.  The 
library  roiitainod  about  .')(KM)  vuluincs.  The  cam- 
pus contains  the  AdmiDiHtration  ilall,  Hadley 
sdenoe  Hall,  the  g^-mnaHium,  and  the  I^adies* 
OottMB.  The  total  vahie  of  property  under  eon* 
trol  the  ooI^Bie  in  1902  waa  f76,000.  Its  en- 
(louriient  coriHistcd  of  24fi,000  acres  of  public 
land  and  koO,iHM  acres  of  saline  land,  and  the 
■eome  waa  #16,000w 

NEW  MEXICO  COLLEGE  OF  AOBICUL- 
lURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS.  A  coedu- 
cational Stale  institution  at  Mcisilla  Park.  X.  .M,, 
established  in  1889.  It  is  supported  mainly  by  a 
Territorial  tax  and  1^  the  Morrill  and  Hatch 
fund^  The  mon^  received  from  the  Federal 
Goremincnt  amount  to  $40,000  annually.  In 
1902  il->  int-onie  from  all  sources  was  $48,147,  its 
grounds  and  buildings  were  \'alued  at  $4.'>,000  and 
the  whole  amount  of  college  property  at  $100,500. 
The  iibraiy  oontaiaed  lU^OOO  Tolumee.  The  in- 
•truetora,  of  whom  alz  were  women,  numbered 
twcnty-6ve,  and  there  were  10S  collegiate  and 
special  student »>,  ttnd  144  in  the  preparatory  de- 
pa  rt  mm  t. 

SEW  MH/VOBD.  A  town.  Includiiw  aer- 
eiftl  Tillages,  and  a  eounty-wat  of  Litchfield 

County,  Conn.,  l.T  milf-n  north  of  Daubury:  on 
the  HoujMtonic  River,  ami  on  tlip  New  York,  NfW 
Haven  and  Hartford  Rai!ron(i  iMap:  Connccti- 
eut.  B  3).  It  has  a  public  lilirary  with  about 
S44)0  rolittaea,  and  Rectory  ami  Iiigleaide  a«dlOOto, 
both  Protestant  Episcopal.  There  are  several 
larpe  tobacco  warehouses,  and  manufactories  of 
hut-.  carl»fir»i/od  stone  and  sewer  i>ip<",  lime,  pot- 
tery, and  paints.  Population,  in  18U0,  3917 ;  in 

mSW  MODEL,  The.  Tlie  name  of  tlio  Par- 
liamentary Army  in  the  great  English  Civil  War, 
after  its  reorganization  under  the  ordinance  of 
Pd»raai7  16,  1645.  The  pattern  was  provided 
by  CromweTlla  Tromidee.  There  wae  no  longer 
trt  he  n  rli^-isinn  of  rcpnn^ibility,  but  all  au- 
tbitrity  was  concent  rated  in  the  hiind»  of 
the  new  commander  in  cliiff,  Lord  Thomas 
Fairfax  (  ri.v.>.  Cromwell  iH  cnme  the  lieutenant- 
MMfal.  Parliament  had  freed  the  army  from 
Smex  and  Manchester  ln[  the  Self-Denying  Ordi- 
nanee  <q.v.).  Commit  QardiiMr,  Btatory  of  the 
f;r,„f  cirii  War,  vol.  L  (London,  1886).  See 
Cbomweu.,  Oliveb. 

"WMWNAM,  nfl^nan.  A  city  and  the  emmty* 
•eat  of  Coweta  roimly,  Cn  rniUw  south  by 
we*«t  of  Atlanta;  on  the  .Vthmtu  and  West  Point 
and  the  Central  of  (!eor>;ia  railroads  (Map: 
Georgia.  B  2).  It  i«  the  rentre  of  a  productive 
fmit-fl^wing  and  farming  re;,;ion.  and  has  a 
large  trade  Qk  ootton.  The  chief  industrial  estab- 
lishments iiMlvde  canning  and  cigar  fketories. 
cotton  and  cottonseed-oil  mills,  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  and  manufnctories  of  phmphates. 
fertilisers,  etc.  The  water  works  are  owned  by 
the  mimicipaUty.  Population,  in  1890,  2869;  in 


NEW  EXTBULAND.  The  original  nam 
of  the  Dnteh  colony  afterwards  called  New 

York. 

NEWEBAK  COLLEOE.  An  insUtution  fot 
the  higher  education  of  women,  situated  at  Gam- 
bridge,  England.  It  had  its  inception  in  the 
amalgamation  in  1880  of  Die  A«i^sociation  for 
Promoting  the  Hif^licr  Kdueation  of  Women  in 
Cambrid^  organized  in  IHI'A,  with  the  Xewnham 
Hall  Qmpany,  opened  in  1875.  As  early  as  1871 
fire  women  students  came  to  Osmbridge  to  study 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Clough,  subsequently 
principal  of  Newnhain  College.  Thi->  numlM»r 
increased  to  twenty-live  by  1874.  Tlie  growth 
of  the  college  has  continued  steadily,  and  in 
1902  it  included  North  Uall,  established  in  1880; 
Clough  Hall,  1888;  and  the  Pfeiffer  Building, 
1893.  The  library  contains  about  8000  volume^. 
The  attendance  in  1902  was  174.  Tlie  faculty 
inclmh-d  1.")  resi<lent . and  37  non-resident  tutors. 
With  certain  retstrictions  the  students  have  since 
1881  enjoyed  all  the  scholastic  privileges  offerad 
at  the  Universi^  of  Cambridge.  Tl^ir  names 
appear  in  the  tripos  or  honor  ust  in  the  univer- 
sity calendar.  They  do  not,  however,  receive 
degrees,  but  arc  granted  certificates  instead. 

VBW  OBLXAVB,  Or'M-aaz.  The  largest  eity 

in  Ix)uisinnn,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Natchi- 
toches, the  oldest.  !t  is  situated  on  both  Imaks  of 
the  Mississippi,  107  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lati- 
tude 29'  68'  N.,  and  longitude  W  04'  W.  (Map: 
Louisiana.  F  4).  Its  distance  from  Washington 
in  direct  line  is  960  miles :  from  Saint  Louis  by 
rail,  839 ;  and  from  Chicago  by  rail,  928.  The  city 
])roper  occupies  a  strip  of  land  between  the  river 
and  T.{ikes  M9urepa«(  and  Pontchnrtrain.  willi  the 
latter  of  which  it  is  connected  by  two  canals. 
The  corporate  limits  of  the  city  embrace  the 
whole  parish  of  Orleans  and  a  portion  of  .leffer- 
son  on  the  right  bank  (the  town  of  Algiers,  or 
Fifth  District).  The  ofBcial  boundaries  thus  in- 
close  an  area  of  191  square  miles,  thouc'h  the 
inhabited  portion  covers  only  about  37  square 
miles.  The  city  lies  about  ten  feet  below  tho 
level  of  the  Qulf,  and  is  so  far  below  the  level  of 
high  water  In  the  Hississippi  that  it  is  protected 
from  overflows  by  1evee=t  twenty  feet  hi^h  in 
places.  Its  sobriquet,  tlie  'Crescent  City,'  is  de- 
rived from  tlie  fact  that  the  original  city  fol- 
lowed the  curve  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  old 
iMace  D'Armes;  but  as  the  inhabited  portion 
has  been  gradually  extended,  its  shape  more 
nearly  resembles  the  letter  R.  It  has  a  frontage 
of  more  than  twelve  miles  on  the  river,  which  is 
about  half  a  mile  wide  in  front  uf  Canal  Street 
and  1 1  i  1  1  1 0  t  (»  200  feet  deep. 

Canal  Street,  200  feet  broad,  is  the  great  busi- 
ness thoroughfare,  and  cuts  tho  city  in  two,  the 
portion  below  being  known  as  the  French  Quarter, 
or  Vimm  Carri,  and  the  portion  above  as  the 
Xmerican  Quarter.  The  French  portion,  with  its 
narrow  stre<»tfl.  its  occasional  tiled  roofs,  its  old 
cathedrnl,  its  Spanish  ci(y  hall  or  Cabildo,  and 
its  porte-cocheres,  is  far  more  picturesque  than 
the  .\merican  Quarter,  which  contains  the  great 
business  houses,  the  banks,  and  also  the  hand- 
somest private  dwellings.  In  the  French  Quarter, 
however,  many  l»eautiful  rp.sidencos,  surrounded 
by  flowers  and  semi-tropical  plants,  arc  to  he 
=ieen  on  Esplanade  Avenue.  Here  dwell  the  old 
Creole  families,  descendants  of  the  early  French 
or  Spanish  settlers;  here  French  is  atill  spoken 
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aa  a  mother  tongue,  and  though  there  haa  been 
much  interuiarr}  iiig  uad  WOtkS  intercourse  with 
AmericuMi  French  «:uiiU>iiia  M*  still  otwerved,  and 
visiton  feel  as  if  tliey  had  happened  upon  an 

ttristocratic  faubourg  of  Paris.  Tracvrr,  also,  of 
the  Spanish  ri^ime  are  to  Im>  found  in  inaiiv  iiitci - 
extin^r  spftiniL'ns  of  the  HispanoMorcstjiu'  nty\v  of 
architecture,  which,  with  the  red-titcd  S]>ani8h 
houaea  and  the  exquisite  wroucht-iron  of  the  bal- 
eoma,  make  thia  jwrtkm  of  the  city  unique. 
Above  Canal  Street  the  prfneipal  resldenee  streets 
are  Saint  Charli's  Avrnue  and  Prylania  Strcit. 
These  BtreUh  for  niiUs  through  tlie  prtttiest 
section  of  the  city.  Here  are  the  most  Ixautif iil 
gardens.  The  palm,  the  palmetto,  the  fig,  the 
*  onnge,  and  the  magnolia  grow  in  tropical  abun- 
dance, and  even  in  winter  uie  atmosphere  ia  often 
perfumed  with  the  odor  of  roses,  riolets,  and 
Hwc<»t  olive.  Owinp  to  the  c-urve  of  tin-  riwr.  the 
ntreets  do  not  run  at  right  angles;  ihvy  follow 
what  is  sometimes  cali^  'the  line  of  beauty.' 
Between  the  main  thoroqg^fares  of  this  portion 
of  the  eitj  are  interpolated  a  number  of  snail 
streets,  which,  seeming  to  begin  nowhere  and  end 
nowhere,  cause  great  perplexity  to  strangers. 
Tlie  total  extent  of  streets  is  700  miles,  of  \\hich 
only  204  mileit  are  paved  at  all.  The  luck  of 
paving,  resulting  in  the  disuse  of  the  unpaved 
streets,  which  in  bad  weather  beoome  aJmoet 
impassable,  has  a  tendency  to  eongest  traffic  on 
the  few  streets  that  are  paveci.  The  street  rail- 
ways eover  a  total  mileage  of  lltJ.  Recently 
they  have  been  consolidated  under  one  company. 
A  belt  line,  twelve  miles  long,  extends  around 
the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  city.  There  is 
also  an  electric  line  connecting  witii  West  Ead, 
a  suburban  resort,  nearly  seven  miles  from  the 
head  of  Canal  Street. 

(^MMATE.  The  Weather  Bureau  reports  have 
been  carefully  kept  for  the  last  thirty-two  years. 
They  show  that  the  average  rainfall  is  58.01 
incMs.  In  winter  then  Is  gnstally  boom  ies 
and  oeeaaiooally  snow.  The  summsrs  are  ioi|g» 
but  the  heat  is  seldom  exoessiTe,  and  prostrations 
are  rare,  Tho  nverage  annual  relative  humidity 
is  74  {KT  cfnt.  The  larpp  <<urrounding  bodies  of 
water  render  the  climate  more  equable  than  in 
the  interior.  1'he  annual  mean  temperature  ia 
60*.  In  thirty-two  years  the  temperature  hss 
never  reached  100°,  except  in  IflOl. 

Bt'iLDiiTGs.  Among  tne  secular  building's  of 
New  Orlcatis,  tile  most  interestint,'  is  the  ("aliil<io 
(now  the  Supreme  Court  buildinjj).  It  was 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  near  the 
eloae  of  the  eighteenth  century,  during  the  Span- 
ish regime.  In  it  the  formal  transfer  of  the 
Province  of  T.ouisiana  from  Spain  to  France  and 
from  France  to  the  I  nited  States  took  place 
with  elaborate  eeri'moiiies  in  18().'<.  Other 
notable  structures  are  tlie  Cunluni  liou^e  and 
Post  Office  building  (co«t  $5,000,000),  which  is 
of  massive  granite,  but  not  beautiful  as  to  archi- 
tecture; the  City  Hall,  of  Tonic  order,  and  mod- 
eled after  a  Greek  temple:  the  new  Court  House; 
the  New  Saint  Charles  Hotel,  one  nf  ttie  most 
famous  hostclries  ir>  the  South;  the  Jiowanl  Me- 
morial Library;  (iihfion  Hull  (a  part  of  Tulane 
University)  ;  the  charity  Hospital:  the  Medical 
College;  the  Milliken  Memorial  Hospital;  the 
Harmony  Club  (an  sristoeratic  Jewisn  associa- 
tion) ;  the  Cotton  Kx-ehanf.'e :  the  Sugar  Ex- 
change; the  Athenaium;  the  Jewish  Orphans' 
Home;  and  the  new  Tflton  Memorial  Libzaiy 


lalsu  a  portion  of  Tulane  University).  Among 
the  splendid  ottioe  buildings  that  are  rapidly  ris- 
iog  in  the  business  centre  of  the  city  v>sy  be 
mentioned  the  Hennen  building,  the  Liverpool 
and  Lonilon  and  (Jlobo,  the  Morris,  the  Masonic 
ItiinpJe,  aud  the  Tulane-Newcomb.  Of  the  tccle- 
siastical  edifices  the  uio8t  prominent  are  the 
iSaiut  Louis  Cathedral  ((Jatholie) ,  in  which  tiea- 
oral  JadoMm  attended  services  after  his  great 
victory  at  Chalmette  in  I8I3;  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace  (1730),  the  oldest  building  in  the  Missis- 
sippi \'all«y  :  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, Saint  Joseph's  C'hurch,  the  First  Pres- 
byterian, Christ  Church  Cathedral  (Episcopal), 
Trinity  Church.  Saint  Paul's,  Temple  Sinai  and 
Touro  .synagogues,  the  Prytania  Street  (Presby- 
terian)  Church,  and  the  Coliseum  Place  (Bap- 
tist) Church. 

Parks.  The  total  park  area  of  the  city  is 
742.t>t»  acres.  The  two  largest  and  most  interest- 
ing parks  are  the  City  Park  and  Audubon  Park, 
wMoh  are  both  being  rapidly  improved.  City 
Park,  whidi  is  situated  on  Metairie  road,  between 
the  city  and  the  lake,  contains  160  acres.  It  was 
formerly  a  plantation,  and  l>eneath  its  ancestral 
oaks,  dra]ied  w  iili  festoons  of  Spanish  mosa,  oc- 
curred nearly  all  the  famous  duels  which  were 
a  marked  featun-  of  Creole  life  before  the 
Civil  War.  Dueling  has  now  panned  away.  In 
this  park  voung  men  find  amusement  in  golf 
and  ])(j1o.  Portions  of  it  are  still  wild.  Auduhon 
Park,  in  tiie  upper  portion  of  the  city,  contains 
249  acres,  and  was  also  a  plantation  in  days 
gone  by.  It  was  here  that  in  1796  the  first  suc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  granulate  sugar — 
marking  an  epoch  in  the  industrial  history  of  the 
State.  Its  superb  live  oaks,  its  miniature  lakes, 
and  its  ^-nat  ;.'reenhouso,  .WO  feet  1oii;t_  and  full 
of  rare  tropical  plants,  make  this  park  a  favorite 
resort.  It  also  eootain.%  an  interesting  sugar 
eKperiment  atatiim,  supported  by  the  State.  Be- 
sides tliese  paries,  there  are  two  squares  that  at- 
tract attention  on  acfount  of  historienl  associa- 
tions. These  are  Con;.'o  S<piare  (ncnv  Beiuircgard 
Square  I  and  .lackson  Sputre.  The  former  was 
in  old  times  the  re.sori  of  the  slaves,  and  here 
they  ansembled  for  their  wild  dancen  to  the 
sound  of  bones  and  drums.  Jackson  Square  wa* 
not  only  associated  with  the  exciting  events  that 
(Ktiirrcd  in  connection  with  the  two  transfers 
(if  tlu-  prnvince  in  180.3,  but  was  also  the  scene 
of  the  triumphal  entrj'  into  the  city  of  General 
Jackson  after  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  The 
square  contains  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson»  by  Clark  Mills.  Flanked  by  the 
old  cathedral  end  the  court  buihlings  on  one  side 
and  hy  flie  fine  Ponfalha  rows  on  the  other  two 
sides,  tills  square  if*  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
symmetrieal  and  beautiful  public  places  in  tho 
United  States.  Near  the  square  is  the  French 
market,  which  is  one  of  the  'sights'  of  New  Or- 
leans. Visitors  crowd  to  it  early  Sunday  morn- 
ings to  listen  to  the  baliel  of  tongues — French. 
Spanish,  Italian,  Cn  idt  patois,  and  English — to 
drink  'cafC-  noir,'  and  to  buy  gombo  fiU  (pounded 
snssnfrns)  and  baskets  of  the  Choctaw  IndianSt 
who  still  frequent  it. 

DnnrrcBiKS.  There  sre  a  number  of  cemeteries 
in  various  portions  of  the  city.  The  most  inter- 
esting are  the  Cntholie  cemeteries,  of  which  the 
oldest  is  Sjiiiit  I.oiiis  No.  1,  anil  tlie  most  curious 
is  Saint  Roch's  Campo  Santo.  The  handsomest 
oemeteiy  is  tito  Metairie,  which  coDtains,  aimmg 
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its  flnc  nioDamenta,  the  tomb  of  the  Army  of 
Teiim-'-**,  surmounted  by  the  splendid  equestrian 
sUiiuU'  (il  (It'll.  Albert  Sidney  JoliiiHloii.  A^s  it  h 
not  poiuiible  in  New  Orlcauii  to  dig  umch  below 
the  lurfilM  without  finding  water,  the  curious 
emtam  prevail*  ol  buiyiqg  in  vaults,  or  'ovens,' 
liuDf  !■  tim  Mmetinici  ei|^t  fc«t  above  the 
■fTiAmi  lin(».  Jews,  however,  bury  beneath  the 
f,'rijutid.  as  du  xmii'  of  the  poorer  classes.  On 
All  Saints"  Day  (  XovohiIht  1st),  which  is  n  gcn- 
iuil  hohday  in  the  city,  ttie  (Jatholics  visit  the 
(emeteries  and  deeomtft  the  tombs  of  the  dead. 

PcBuo  IvsnnmoKa.  While  New  Orlwna  has 
BO  ludi  cnormoas  librarieB  as  are  found  in  sooM 
of  tbe  Xorthern  cities^,  it  in  fortunate  in  possess- 
ing seveni!  of  importance.  Among  the  smaller 
ones  of  a  quasi  [niblif  character  shoulil  be  men- 
tioned (ht)-e  owned  by  the  .Jtsuits'  College,  tlie 
Tulane  .Mediial  I'uliege,  the  Parish  Medical 
^foatit^f  tbe  New  Orleam  Bar  Association^  and 
the  H.  Bophte  Xeweomb  Memorial  Coll^.  The 

Inr^rr  lihraries  are  l!ie  State  1  il  rnrv  with  about 
25.IMX)  volumes;  the  Tilton  .MchuhiaI  Liljrary  nf 
Tiilane  I  nivorsity,  with  20.000  volunieH  and  ■i(M>0 
{wiuphleU;  the  Howard  Memorial,  with  45,000 
volumes  and  12,000  pamphlets;  and  the  New 
tirliaiu  PnbUc  Ubraiy.  witli  62^  catalogued 
and  10,000  nneatalogned  books.  The  Howard  Me- 
morial.  which  privately  eiidowed,  in  n  refereTiC<> 
library,  aud  La^  perhap.s  the  host  collection  in  the 
Morld  of  books  concerning,'  the  history  of  the  Mis- 
siasippi  Valley.  The  Public  Library,  embracing 
the  former  Fi»k  and  Ljoeum  libraries,  has  an  in- 
masiigciicalatioD,aniOQntingin  1902  to  110.000 
tvhmMs.  There  are  also  in  the  dty  three  private 
!ihrarifs  containing.'  valuable  collwtions  of  orig- 
inal dm  iniient-t  on  Anicrican  history.  In  the 
Howard  Memorial  Hall  are  a  niinil>er  of  interest- 
ing relics  of  the  Civil  War.  Andrew  Carnegie 
offered  the  city  $250,000  to  erect  a  new  libniy 
taiidiflf  with  branches,  and  the  offer  has  besn  ac- 
cepted. 

Chawtabu;  IxsTiTCTioNS.  Tlie  city  rich  in 
mich  institution*.  The  principal  one  in  the  Char- 
ity Hospital,  built  in  1832.  It  treats  about  6000 
patients  every  year,  without  charge.  It  receives 
from  the  State  t05,O0O  annnally,  with  additional 
■WM  lor  {mpnnremcnt  of  buildings,  etc.,  and  is 
eontrolled  by  a  hoard  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  city  snitjK.rts  a  home  for  nj;ed  ami  infirm, 
a  house  of  refujje  int  boys,  and  an  insane  asylum. 
There  is  alw)  an  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  hos- 
pital, maintained  by  private  contributions.  The 
lews  have  several  wel1-or)^niwd  charitable  In- 
ttitutiCBs,  among  which  the  principal  are  the 
Jewish  Orphan.'*'  Home  ami  the  Horrte  for  Aged 
and  Infirm  .Tews.  The  Touro  Infirmary,  endowed 
by  a  wealthy  Hebrew  philanthropist,  has  a  free 
rlinic.  where  the  poor  of  all  seets  are  treated. 
The  Catholics  have  Um  noit  numerous  charitable 
institutions  under  their  cmitTol.  Th^most  prom* 
loent  are  the  Poydras  .\sy1utn,  the  New  Orlenna 
Female  Orphan  'A«%-hmi.  Saint  Vincent's  Infant 
Asyluni.  and  the  House  of  the  fiood  Shejiherd. 
Tl*ore  are  al<u:i  for  colored  people  a  Boys*  Home 
and  a  Home  for  the  Aged,  founded  bv  a  colored 
philanthropist.  Of  recent  foundation  is  the 
Kmgsley  House,  modeled  after  the  famous  Hull 
Hou'^  of  Chicago.  Tt  is  supported  hv  private 
fahscriptions.  Finally,  the  Charity  Organization 
J^ei.ty  has  undertaken  to  organize  the  many 
rharititt  of  the  city,  and  by  the  careful  investi- 
litien  of  its  agents  to  prevent  pauperization. 


£Di}CATio:tAi.  iNSTiTumms.  The  <»fuiiMti«a 
of  the  public  school  aysteui  is  thorou^  and  com- 
plete.  A  large  number  of  the  handsome  school- 
houses  of  the  city  were  built  from  the  income  of 
a  fund  given  by  a  former  citizen,  John  Mc- 
Donotfb,  which  now  amounts  to  about  $800,000. 
Tbe  city  makes  such  appropriations  for  the  pah- 
lie  schools  as  it  thinks  proper,  but  it  cannot 
appropriate  less  than  eight-tenths  of  a  mill  for 
any  one  year,  liesides  this  ajjjjropriation  it  re- 
ceives its  share  of  the  current  school  fund  col- 
lected by  the  State.  There  are  no  'mixed'  schools. 
The  number  of  public  schools  for  whites  is  61, 
and  for  negroes  12.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
800  white  and  colored.  Tlir  total  enrollment  for 
1902  was  31,206,  of  wliich  20, LJ."}  were  white 
and  5072  were  colored.  The  puldie  .school  system 
consists  of  one  normal,  three  high,  68  grammar 
and  primary,  18  kindergarten,  one  teachers'  prac- 
tice school,  and  one  teachers'  kindergarten  gain- 
ing sehooL  These  schools  occupy  69  buildings,  S2 
of  which  werr'  erected  by  the  city,  28  by  tlM 
commissioners  of  the  .McDonogh  fund,  and  two 
donated.  The  total  cost  of  nuiintaining  the 
schools  p<  r  annum  is  $510,673.  The  estimated 
cxpenditur<'  for  each  pupil  is  $16.86.  Free  in- 
struction is  also  given  to  young  children  hf  six 
kindergartens,  supported  partly  by  churches  and 
partly  by  private  funds.  The  number  of  private 
schools  in  the  city  is  14.')  for  whites  and  14  for 
nef;n>eB.  Amoiif:  the  most  prominent  colleges 
may  be  mentioned  the  College  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  (established  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in 
1847 ) ;  the  SoulC  Commercial  and  Literary  In- 
stitutc  (established  1 850)  ;  Spencer's  Business 
College  and  Institute  of  Shorthand  (established 
1897)  ;  the  Hlake  hi-stitute ;  and  the  Home  Insti- 
tute (established  in  1883).  The  laHt  uamed  in- 
stitution, besides  its  regular  work,  conducts  a 
ilree  night  school,  in  which  instruction  is  given 
to  nearly  1300  men  and  haj«.  For  the  education 
of  the  coloreti  youth  there  are  four  universities, 
or  more  properly  colleges:  I.,eland  University 
(1870),  Straight  I'mversity  (1870),  New  Or- 
leans University  (1873),  and  tlie  Southern  Uni- 
versity (1881).  Only  the  last  of  these  is  sup- 
ported by  the  funds  of  the  State.  For  the  whites 
there  is  only  one  university,  the  Tulane  Univer- 
sity of  I.«uisiana  (q.v.),  with  the  H,  Sophie  New- 
comb  Memorial  College  fur  Women. 

AMtiHKHENTS.  New  Orleans  is  famous  for  itn 
French  opera.  For  forty  years  l>efore  the  Civil  War 
troupes  were  brought  over  from  France  to  fur- 
nish this  entertainment,  and  with  brief  Intervals 
the  custom  has  prevailed  ever  since.  Such  is  the 
passion  for  music  and  singing,  especially  among 
the  Creoles,  tluit  even  in  times  of  great  financial 
depression  the  city  has  managed  by  private  Muh- 
scription  to  sup|>ort  these  foreign  companies.  No 
other  eity  in  tha  Union  has  shown  equal  enthusi- 
asm. Thonsands  of  visitora  are  attracted  to  the 
city  (luriTip  the  winter  season  by  the  npera ;  but 
a  still  preater  attraction  for  nuiny  years  has 
been  the  ('arni\iil  celebratiiui.  .\s  early  as  l!^40 
tiibieaux  on  floats  were  drawn  through  the  streets, 
and,  except  during  the  Civil  War.  the  custom 
has  continued  to  the  present  day.  These  superb 
pageants  are  now  given  by  four  secret  organisa- 
tions— Glomus,  Proteus,  Rex,  and  Comu^ — and 
each  is  followed  at  night  by  a  gorfreous  hall. 
Other  secret  organizations  have  sprung  inln  being 
of  late  years,  and  the  aeries  of  masked  balls  now 
ojctends  with  brief  intervals  from  Twelfth  Night 
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to  liArdi  QfM,  or  Shrove  Tueaday.  Wha  tbe 
Moming  of  Ash  WcdneHday  dawu  oveiy  vevtigo 

of  thLs  prolongpfl  rpvclry  hiin  vanished.  The  sub- 
jects represcntcMl  in  tin-  paraties  are  drawn  from 
iiij'thologj',  ronmiKc,  iirnl  liistory.  The  floats  are 
designed  hy  artUlx  of  established  reputation,  who, 
with  their  assistants,  spond  many  months  in 
elilioratiiiig  them.  The  cipeiiie  of  thcie  pandM 
is  about  9200,000  a  year.  Nowhere  dse  in  the 
world  are  similar  pageants  to  be  se^n. 

CLCBS.  The  principul  nooinl  rlubs  of  Xew 
Orleans  nre  the  BoHton^  the  Pickwick,  the  t  licss. 
Checkers  and  Whist,  the  Harmony,  the  Louisi 
ana,  the  Era  (a  women's  club),  the  Round  Table, 
the  VarMt^^  aad  tho  Southern  Yaeht  Club.  The 
t^ouiaiana  Historieal  8oeiel7  devotes  itself  to  the 
invosti^ratinn  nnd  prp«er\'ation  of  the  history 
(if  the  State,  while  the  Athente  Louisianais  was 
foiiiuloil  fur  the  study  and  preserration  of  the 
French  language. 

Drainaqe  and  Sewebaob.  The  surface  of  the 
city  being  entirely  flat^  witb  the  exception  of 
Metairic  Ridge,  which  has  an  elevation  of  aboul 
two  fiH't,  the  jtrnblcm  of  driinn  '.  aiul  seweragO 
has  Im^-ii  a  perplexing  oue  ever  sinct^  the  founding 
of  Xew  Orleans.  The  average  rainfall  Iwing 
58  inches,  tropical  downpours  are  not  infre- 
^ent,  and  tliey  sometimes  flood  the  principal 
streets  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  To  this  in- 
convenience  is  aoded  tlie  fact  that  strong  winds 
often  force  the  waters  of  I^ke  Pontcharlrain 
over  the  rear  of  the  city,  and  keep  it  submerged 
for  several  days.  Various  plans  for  draining  the 
city  were  tried,  but  they  all  failed.  Finally  the 
city  appropriated  for  this  purpose  a  large  amount 
of  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  street  railway 
franchises,  and  under  a  drainage  board  appointed 
in  18H6  the  iiiiniensi'  work  nf  dipgitig  canals  and 
establishing  [tiiniping  mt&tumn  wa.n  begun.  Much 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  but  the  system  as  far 
as  completed  was  put  into  practical  operation 
in  Hardi,  1000.  Meanwhile  (1800) ,  the  property 
o\rner9  of  the  city  voted  a  special  tax  of  two 
mills  to  run  forty-two  years  to  provide  the  neces- 
f^ary  fiindn  for  "sewerage,  drainage,  and  munic- 
ipal water-wurks."  A  new  board  was  then  ap- 
pointed, but  a  troubkaonift  litigation  in  the  oooits 
tied  its  bands  for  woma^  months.  Recent  decisioM 
of  the  courts,  howewr,  in  favor  of  the  city  give 
promise  of  npef-dy  nnd  sTiecof»^fiil  exenitinn  of  this 
great  work.  At  pre>ient  New  Orleans  in  insuffi- 
ciently supplied  with  river  wat<'r,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  depend  upon  rain 
water,  collected  in  great  wooden  vats  or  cisterns, 
which,  rising  nearly  as  high  ns  the  houses,  form 
a  unique  feature  of  the  city. 

Health.  Xew  Orleans  has  always  been  siih- 
jcct,  at  intervals,  to  visitjitions  of  yellow  fever, 
and  its  sanitary  reputati'i!!  has  been  thereby  seri- 
ouhIv  impaired.  Before  Uie  (.livil  War  the  worst 
epidemics  were  those  of  1832,  when  more  than 
8000,  out  of  a  population  of  about  55,000,  died 
of  yellow  fever  anci  eholers  ?  of  1M7,  when  nearly 
2.''>n  died  of  yellow  fever  alone;  and  nf  IS.''.^ — the 
'(Jreat  Kpideniic' — when  fully  ITi.nOO  dieil  from 
yellow  fe\cr  and  other  causes.  In  1878  there 
WHS  one  which  carried  off  40OO  persons  in  Louisi- 
ana. In  1882,  however,  a  thorough  system  of 
disinfecting  vessels  was  estAblished  st  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  nnd  for  fifteen  years  the  fever 
was  kejd  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  State.  In 
1897  it  was  again  introduced  from  a  town  in  a 
neighboring  State,  wheie  the  disease  had  pre- 


vailed for  some  time  without  being  reeognised. 
In  that  year,  aeoording  to  the  offidal  report, 

there  were  ia  lx>uisiana  1935  ease^i,  most  of 
them  in  Xew  Orleans,  but  the  total  number  of 
deaths  wa.^  only  306.  In  the  two  .subsequent 
years  Uie  disease  appeared  again,  but  still  in 
a  Venr  mild  form  and  with  a  low  rate  of 
mortalily.  In  1853  the  death  rate  per  1000  of  tlw 
population  from  yellow  fever  alone  was  50.0;  in 
1854  it  was  15.4:  iu  1878.  1!>.20;  in  18ft7.  1.00; 
in  181>8,  .20;  ami  in  18!>!>,  only  .07.  Hence  the 
city  board  of  health  ha.s  declared  that  "this 
uuce  dreaded  disease  is  no  longer  worthy  of  a 
place  of  dignity  in  our  statistics  as  a  life  de- 
Btroyei;"  It  mis  be  added  that  the  nneral 
cleaning  up  that  lias  been  gtven  by  the  United 
States  to  the  city  of  Havana  is  regarded  as  an 
important  protective  measure  for  New  Orleans. 
FimUly.  tlu-  mildnes.H  of  the  climate  of  Xew  Or- 
leans, and  the  outdoor  life  which  such  a  climate 
renders  possible,  preserve  the  inhabitants  to  a 
large  ortent  from  mmaj  of  tbie  terrible  diseases 
common  in  other  cities.  The  mortality  among 
the  rolore<I  (lopulation,  which  ia  ^nerally  im* 
provident  and  careless  of  sanitation,  is  much 
higher  than  among  the  whites, 

1;(DV8TBT  ANu  CouMEBCE.   As  a  manufactur- 
ing centre  New  Orleans  has  many  advantages, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Uie  following: 
The  climate  is  moist  enough  for  cotton  manufac- 
ture and  favorable  for  eontiiuious  labor  through- 
out the  year;  the  raw  inuteriaU  need  but  short 
transportation;  the  laboring  class  is  numerous 
and  contented;  fuel  is  brought  ebeapiv  by  water; 
and  the  exporting  facilities  are  excellent.  It  ie 
estimated  that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
value  of  the  products  of  factories  in  the  city  has 
increased  si.v  fold.     The  chief  industries  are  rice 
cleaning  and  sugar  refining,  and  the  manufactur- 
ing of  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  men's  clothing, 
cotton  goods,  tobaeoo,  cigars,  and  eigarettes,  cot- 
tonseed oil,  and  planing-mill  prodneta.  The  last 
census  (1900)  gives  the  number  of  w*age-eamers 
in  all  industries  as  19,435;  the  total  wages  paid 
as  $7,645,107;  and  the  value  of  the  total  output 
as  $63,514,.'>05.    The  value  of  all  products  in 
1890  was  only  $48,234,024.    There  arc  in  the 
city  1024  manufacturing  enterprises,  devoted  to 
100  different  industries,  with  a  total  capital  of 
$52,000,000.    The  Uniled  States  (Jovemment  re- 
cently constructdl  at   Xew  Orleans  one  of  the 
largest  floating  dry  ihnks  in  the  worhi.  Thi^ 
has  sliown  its  ability  to  lift  and  sustain  the 
largest  ship  in  the  American  Navy.  New  Orleans 
is  the  second  export  city  in  the  Unim,  being 
excelled  only  by  New  York.   Six  great  railroad 
lines,  with  a  total  mileage  of  2f1.S81,  have  their 
tcrmirnis  ht  re.    The^e  are  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Illinois  Central,  l.nui^ville  and  Nashville,  Texas 
and  Pacitic,  Southern,  and  the  Queen  and  Croa- 
cent.    The  last  two  enter  New  t)rleans  over  the 
tracks  of  another  line.  There  are  six  great  grain 
elevators  along  the  docks.    The  docks,  which 
are  for  the  niost  part  uncovered,  extend  for  six 
miles  along  the  left  bank.   A«  the  gateway  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  the  city  is  wtll  situated  for 
foreign  commerce.    The  jetties  at  the  mouth  of 
tho  river  give  a  channel  of  al>out  thirty  feet,  and 
the  depth  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  city  as  ample 
for  tliB  largest  vessels.    Direct  lines  of  steam- 
ships connect  with  New  York,  the  West  Indies, 
Central  America,  and  Europe,  and  there  is  even  a 
direct  line  via  the  Sues  Canal  to  Japanese  porta, 
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ecrrjing  raw  cotton  for  manufacture.  At  prraent 
there  are  thirty  steamship  lines  connecting  N'l  w 
Orleans  with  the  prtuciiml  porta  of  the  world. 
As  aoon  as  the  lAthmian  Canal  is  built  a  great 
impetuB  will  be  given  to  th«  oommerce  of  the 
citjr.  The  toirtSga  trade  eoneieta  very  largely  of 
export"?,  the  annual  value  of  whieh  i«  about 
$150,000,000.  Tlie  imports,  however,  are  increaa- 
in^'.  U-ina  nvcr  $23,000/K)0  fOT  the  tCB  ttOatlw 
ending  April,  1903. 

Go\'EBJV)CSm.  In  1896  the  present  charter  of 
the  city  was  granted  by  the  Legislature.  It  is 
lai^ly  in  accord  with  the  HUggeationn  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Leaffiic  of  America,  and  is  iu 
many  ri^peetH  a  radical  de^rture  from  the  pre- 
vious charters.  The  executive  powers  are  vested 
in  A  mayor,  a  controller,  a  inaauier,  a  com- 
BiMiooer  of  police  and  pniUie  wotto,  sod  a  city 
engineer.  The  first  three  are  elected  for  four 
yrars,  while  the  rest  are  appointed  by  the  mayor 
the  consent  of  the  council.  As  lias  heen  the 
cu-toni  iu  other  great  cities  of  late  years,  large 
appointive  power  is  vested  in  the  mayor,  who  is 
held  reaponaible  for  hia  appoivteea.  The  only 
cxeeption  made  ia  in  the  eaae  of  the  keepers  of 
the  pwple's  money.  Thp  council,  which  is  uni- 
cameral, is  elected  for  four  years.  By  an  \in- 
usual  provision,  each  member  receives  a  salary 
of  $20  a  month  if  be  has  attended  all  meetings. 
Tile  granting  of  franchises,  the  usual  pitfall  of 
eonnrila,  is  carefully  aafeguarded.  Ckmneeted 
with  the  city  govenunent  proper,  hut  in  eome 
resj^KTtR  lar),!ely  independent  of  it,  are  a  number 
of  boards,  with  various  functiuns,  »uch  as  the 
civil  service  commission,  the  board  of  lifjuida- 
tion  of  the  city  debt,  the  police  board,  the  board 
of  fire  commissioners,  the  scliool  board,  the  board 
of  health,  the  New  Orleana  levee  board,  the  port 
eomnlaaion,  the  drainage  eonnniwioo,  and  the 
wat«r  and  sewerage  board.  Besides  the  numerous 
city  court.s,  the  State  Supreme  Court,  the  United 
States  District,  the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  .Appeals  hold  sessions  in  New  Or- 
Imnf, 

KnATTCE.  The  KDort  of  the  citgr  controller 
for  1902  t^'ives  the  bonded  debt  of  the  dty  aa 

?17,2Si'i,4!>0,  and  the  valuation  of  reaf  and  per- 
ftonal  prop<  rty  as  $147.201,RS-t.  TTie  mt^  of  t«T- 
ation  was  22  mills,  consisting;  of:  city  exfM'nse 
tax,  10  mills;  interest  and  redemption  city  bonds, 
10  mills;  special  tax  for  water,  sewerage,  and 
drainage,  2  mills.  To  this  tax  of  22  mills  should 
be  added  the  State  tax  of  6  mills  4nd  the  tax  of 
1  mill  for  the  maintenanct  if  1<  veei^,  making  the 
total  rate  29  mills.  There  is  alt^o  a  poll  tax  of 
#l,.  whidi  ia  devoted  to  the  support  of  public 
■dioola. 

ForoLATioir.   The  eeoaoa  of  lOOO  i^a^pe  New 

Orleans  a  population  of  287,104,  makmg  it  the 
twelfth  larnest  city  in  the  United  States.  This 
total  included  .■U),.'?2r>  jiersons  of  forei;:n  birth 
and  77.714  of  netrro  descent.  The  increase  in 
poppbtion,  according  to  the  censuses  of  former 
Mrs,  ia  abown  aa  foUowa:  in  1870,  191,418; 
1880.  216.090:  1800,  242.039. 

Ht.sToRT.  New  Orleans  was  laid  out  in  1718 
hv  .Fean  Jiiiptlste  T>e  Mo\-ne.  Sieur  do  Bienville, 
then  CoverjKir  of  Louisiana,  and  it  was  luitTied 
19  |noor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Kegent  of 
llratKe.  The  centre  of  the  new  settlement  was 
the  old  Plare  d'Armes,  now  called  Jackson 
Square  In  1722.  when  New  Orleans  became  the 
eapjf  ;   f  the  French  tenritoiy  in  thin  vicinity, 

Tou  iiii.— «• 


its  low,  marshy  site  was  visited  by  P^re  Charle* 
voix,  who  records  in  his  journal  that  he  found 
oaty  a  huudred  barrack-like  buildings,  with  a 
large  wooden  storehouse,  and  "two  or  three  resi- 
dences that  would  be  no  ornament  to  a  viUan  in 
Wanes.'*  With  prophetic  eye,  however,  he  a^isd: 
"I  have  a  well-grounded  hope  that  this  wild  and 
desert  place,  which  the  reeds  and  tree*  do  yet 
almost  wholly  co\er,  will  Ix-  one  «iay — and  per- 
haps that  day  in  not  far  distant — an  opulent  city 
and  the  metropolis  of  a  great  and  rich  colony. ' 
In  November,  17G2,  France  ceded  the  whole  of 
Louisiana  to  Spain,  but  the  people  in  New  Or^ 
leans,  who  first  heard  of  the  transaction  in  1764, 
strenuously  objected  to  the  change  and  forcibly 
ejfpelled  the  first  S])anish  Governor,  who  came 
in  1700.  In  IJdO  Alexander  O'Reilly  (q.v.), 
who  had  just  been  appointed  Governor  of  Louisi- 
ana, punished  with  unsparing  severity  those  who 
had  Men  prominent  in  tne  uprising.  In  the  same 
year  the  census  taken  by  (Jovt'rnor  O'Reilly  nhows 
that  the  city  poii^ssed  only  468  houses,  with  a 
population  of  3191.  Of  these  the  free  persons 
numbered  1901,  the  slaves  1230,  and  the  domesti- 
cated Indiana  60.  Dtiring  the  rest  of  the  Spatf* 
ish  period  there  was  but  slow  growth,  perhaps  on 
accoont  of  the  burdensome  commercial  restric- 
tions of  the  S[ianish  r<'','ime.  Durinj;  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  New  Orleans  was  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Spanish  forces  on  the  North  American 
continent,  and  the  place  from  which  a  number  of 
expeditimia  were  aent  out  by  Cbvemor  Bernardo 
Galvez  (q.v.)  against  the  British.  In  1800,  by 
the  secret  Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  (q.v.  ) ,  Tjouisi- 
ana  was  retrcH-i'deil  to  France,  but  the  I'reiich 
Govemuient  did  not  take  formal  possession  until 
November  30,  1803,  just  twenty  days  before 
American  deputies  came  to  take'poaseaaion  for 
the  United  States  in  pnmnanee  of  the  Louiaiana 
Purchas<>.  Hv  tliis  year  the  population  had  in- 
creu.sed  to  a  little  over  SOOO.  In  1802  the  prod- 
\iefs  sliipi>e<l  from  1  tr  leans  consisted  of  Hour, 

30,000  iwuuds;  tobite<'o,  2000  hogsheads;  cotton, 
34,000  bales.  Some  .10()0  CMdD  «if  rum  were  pro- 
duced in  the  distilleries  aromid  tiie  city,  but  the 
mahulictuves  were  mostly  eonilned  to  eordage, 
hair-powder,  vermicelli,  and  shot. 

Afl  for  the  government  during  tlie  French  and 
Sjianish  r4|i;ime,  the  whole  province  was  nomi- 
nal^ in  the  hands  of  a  Superior  Council,  which 
was  a  Judicial  body  and  theoretically  a  legisla* 
five  one.  In  truth,  however,  this  body,  which 
was  apiwintive,  not  elective,  liad  very  llttie  power. 
All  laws  for  Louisiana  were  maiie  in  France. 
There  was  no  self-government  either  under  the 
French  or  the  Spanish.  Under  tlie  Spanish  a 
Cabildo  ( assembly y  was  substituted  for  the  Su- 
perior (?ounei1.  It  was  composed  of  six  per- 
petual repidore^,  two  ordinary  alculde*.  an  at- 
tornev-<,'encral  syndic,  and  a  clerk.  The  Oovernor 
])resided.  By  a  curirtus  provision,  the  otTices  nf 
regidor  and  clork  were  obtained  by  purchase,  and 
in  the  first  instance  at  auction.  The  ordinarA- 
alenldes  and  the  attorney  were  elected  annually 
by  the  Cabildo.  The  ordinary  alcalde.s  werp 
judfres  within  the  city  for  criminal  and  ci\  il 
ease.s.  The  regidorcs  were  the  standard-lwarer. 
the  high  sheriff,  the  receiver  of  fines,  etc.  There 
was  an  appeal  from  this  tribunal  to  the  Cap- 
tain-OenersF  of  Cuba,  and  from  him  to  the 
Hoyal  Au(lien<>e  in  Santo  Dominj^o.  and  thence 
to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  in  Madrid.  As 
under  the  French,  the  lawn  were  iaeued  bj  the 
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Oovtnor  iB  tka  mm  ct  tht  King.  Entk  the 
police  rcigaktions  imied  bj  tbe  mdc 

official. 

In  1SU4,  the  year  nftor  the  United  States  ob- 
tttined  paa8«8iiion,  President  Jefferson  Mid  that 
"tbe  pottition  of  New  Orleans  certainly  dwtiaHi  it 
to  be  the  greeieat  city  ttie  world  has  ever  aeen;" 
but  the  growth  for  many  years,  though  rapid, 
did  not  come  up  to  the  general  expectations.  In 
1805  New  Orleans  was  regularly  incorjwralt'd, 
and  the  inhabitantn  elected  a  city  t-ouncil.  This 
wa»  the  flrat  occasion  on  which  the  right  of  public 
■lilfngB  WM  ever  exercised  in  Louisiana.  Anieri 
eue  now  erowded  into  the  new^y  Mquired  eit^r. 
In  the  winter  of  1806>aT  wild  rumore  were 
abroad  that  B  in  intended  to  make  New  Orlean^^ 
the  capital  of  a  new  empire.  The  city  was  placed 
under  martial  law  by  General  Wilkineon,  and  it 
WM  aome  time  before  the  excitement  subsided. 

A  great  impetus  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
was  given  in  1812,  when  the  first  steamboat  ar- 
riv<'d  from  Pittsburg.  The  Mississippi  was  now 
t(!  Ill  ■  I  II  ;i  ijre&t  hijjhway  of  commerce,  niid 
New  Orleans  was  to  lluuriah  accordingly.  Growth 
was  checked  for  a  time  t|i»  war  with  Great 
Britain,  wliieh  ioUowed  soon.  When,  however, 
Geneml  JndoKNt  won  his  great  vietory  at  Chal- 
niette  in  1815  (see  New  Obleaxs,  BATn.E 
O*'),  attention  was  speedily  direct^'d  to  the 
city  that  lie  had  saved,  and  it.-s  pojtulatiun 
increased  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  By 
1830  it  had  risen  to  46,000,  and  in  1840  to 
108,000,  The  city  was  extended  bigrond  its  old 
boundaries,  gas  and  other  improvements  w«te  ln> 
trotliiced.and  a  more  cosmopolitan  spirit  he^iin  to 
appear.  In  1837  tlie  citv  became  involv»'il  in  the 
sjMMMilative  nmnia  of  the  day  and  svitTered  se- 
verely from  the  ensuing  panic.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  pemanently  cheek  the  pnMperity  of 
Mew  Orloana,  not  even  the  terrible  ravages  of  the 
yellow  fever,  which  In  the  decade  before  the  Civil 
War  were  more  fatal  than  ever  In-fore.  In  1836 
the  Creoles  were  so  little  in  accord  with  the 
Americans  that  a  novel  form  of  government  was 
tried.  The  city  was  divided  into  three  municinal* 
Itiea,  eaeh  witn  a  recorder  and  a  council  of  alder* 
men.  There  were  a  mayor  and  a  general  council 
(embracing  the  councils  of  the  different  munic- 
ipalities) to  control  the  affairs  of  general  inter- 
est, but  each  municipality  could  tax  itself  and 
manage  its  local  affairs.  This  anomalous  state 
of  things  continued  until  ISfiS.  In  184fl  the  State 
eapitBlwat  traulBiTBd  to  Baton  Rouge,  but  later 
New  Orleans  was  again  for  a  time  tb«  oapital 

( 1868-80). 

In  the  f'i'.  i!  ^V-.ir  X.w  Oili-ans  was  an  im- 
portant centre  of  Confederate  military  and  com- 
mercial operations  until  captured  by  a  Federal 
fleet  under  Admiral  Farragut  in  April,  1862. 
(See  Fmnr  Jackson.)  Thereafter  it  proved  an 
important  strategic  point  for  attack-*  upon  other 
parts  of  the  Confederacy.  I  luler  the  adiniuistra- 
tion  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  (q.v.),  which  lasted 
from  May  to  December,  1862.  the  city  suffered 
the  extreme  rigor  of  martial  lavr.  Btttlmr^s  sue- 
OMsor,  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  was  far  more  eoneilia- 
toiy.  During  the  period  of  reeonstntrtlon  New 
Orleans  was  the  headquarters  nf  tlie  poHtieianH 
and  of  the  'carpetbaggers'  who.  with  tln  ir  freed- 
men  allief^.  (governed  the  State  during  this  stormy 
period.  In  1H(>6  there  was  a  serious  riot  at  Me- 
dianici'  Tnfttitute  (now  Tnlanc  Hall),  in  which 
»  constitutional  oonvention  was  brotoi  up  by 


the  Democrats  and  a  number  of  persons  killed. 

In  1874  the  Repuhlican  Governor,  William  Pitt 
Kelloj;^'.  fearing'  an  uprisin;;  of  the  people,  denied 
the  inhabitants  the  right  to  hear  arms,  and  wln  n- 
cver  arms  were  found  on  auy  peri>on  they  were 
seiied  by  the  police.  'The  White  League,'  a  Dmno* 
eratie  otganiition,  determined  to  procure  aima  at 
all  haasrds.  Arms  were  ordered  by  steamer  from 
the  North,  and  when  the  steamer  arrived  at  the 
levee,  the  l^eague,  arming  its^df  as  best  it  could, 
marchisl  down  to  tlie  dock  on  Canal  Street  to 
receive  them.  Here  a  conflict  was  precipitated 
with  the  metropolitan  police  of  the  Governor. 
The  police  were  scattered,  and  the  artilleiy  which 
they  had  placed  upon  the  levee  was  tutned 
against  themselves.  The  White  Leaguers  lost 
nixteen  men.  Seveutei-u  yea,r5>  later  a  nionumeut 
was  erected  to  their  memory  on  the  spot  v,  ( : ,  they 
fell.  While  an  appeal  to  the  Presiitent  once  more 
restoreil  the  Governor  to  power,  this  affair  of 
September  14,  1874,  is  generally  ri|puded  as  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  reconstruction  In  Louisi- 
ana. In  1877  the  T'nite<l  States  troops  were  with- 
drawn, and  with  them  the  'carpetbtig'  rule  ditiuu- 
peared.  With  a  free  government  restored,  the 
city  turned  ita  attention  to  the  development  of 
its  great  opportunities,  and  steady  progress  haa 
marked  its  mibsequent  history.  In  1884  a  Cotton 
C4iiteniiial  Exposition  was  held  here — the  first 
bale  of  cotton  exporte<l  froiti  i  h  -  country  having 
been  shipped  from  Charlc»tou  iu  1784.  In  1880 
the  capital  of  the  State  was  removed  from  New 
Orleans.  In  1891  nine  Italians,  members  of  the 
Hafls  (q.v.),  who  had  been  arrested  for  the 
murder  of  the  chief  of  police,  David  C.  Ilenncasy, 
were  lynched  l>y  a  mob.  after  being  accpiitted  by 
the  courts.  This  gave  rise  to  considerable  con- 
troversy between  the  United  States  and  the 
Italian  govemmenta. 

Consult:  Standard  History  of  yew  Orleans 
(Chicago,  1900)  ;  King,  Snc  Orlcan«,  the  Place 
and  the  Peoplr  (New  York.  I8i»i))  :  Martin.  Hm- 
tory  of  Louisiana  (New  Orleans,  lK82i  :  (iayarre. 
History  of  Louisiana  (ib.,  1 !»(».})  ;  Kitii;  and 
Fioklen,  Uiatorp  of  Louitiana  (ib.,  18i)3) ;  War- 
ing and  Cable,  '^Social  Statistics  of  Cities. 
History  sHid  Present  Condition,"  in  Tonth  Vnitrrt 
ftlates  Census  (Washington,  1881)  :  Howe,  "Mu- 
nicipal History  of  New  Orleans."  in  Johus  Hop- 
kins Univtrsity  Studies,  ser.  vii.,  N'o.  4  (  Haiti- 
more.  188ft)  :  Commercial,  Industrial,  nud  h'inan- 
eial  (hrtlatOt  for  Orleans  (Cedar  Kapids, 
lown,  IBM). 

raw  OBLSAHB^  Rattle  of.  The  last  bat- 
tle of  the  War  of  1812  between  the  United  States 
and  (ireat  Britain,  fought  at  Chalmette,  near 
N'cw  Orleans,  La.,  January  Si,  is].").  On 
Decern  l>er  10,  1814,  a  British  fleet  of  more 
than  fifty  sail  with  about  7000  troops  on 
board  arrived  olf  the  eastern  coast  of  Louisi- 
ana and  eame  to  anchor  near  the  entrance 
to  Ijtke  Borgne.  Twelve  ilays  Infer  n  division 
of  the  troops,  by  the  aid  of  treacherous  Spanish 
fishermen,  made  its  way  up  Bayou  Micnvenu,  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  reached  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  some  miles  below  mw 
Orleans.  A  few  hours  later  the  .\nierirans,  who 
for  f<mue  weeks  had.  under  the  hjulcrship  of 
Major  Oen.  .Andrew  .Tarksun.  Im  en  prcjiaring  to 
resist  the  invasion,  made  a  night  attack  upon  the 
division  and  inflicted  considerable  loss,  but  did  not 
miooeed  in  overwhelming  it.  Next  rooming  Qen- 
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cnl  JaekwHi  fell  bsek  behind  u  old  diauaed  mill- 
race  tlMt  atreftehed  oeroaa  the  strip  of  aolid  ground 
frOB  the  river  to  a  cypre»w  swamp,  ninl  there 
threw  up  a  hrpajjtwork.  This  breastwork  vva«  coin- 
1"  '  -  '  of  1-artli.  and  not  of  cotton  bales,  as 

once  iH'lu'vtni;  an  a  matter  of  fact,  277  bales 
were  originally  used  in  the  ambrMurea  of  aome 
of  tbe  batteries  and  in  buildiiv  *  nuigaaine.  On 
Now  Ymu'b  Day  Major-OenT^  EdwanI  Paken- 
ham,  who  had  m.w  arrived  with  ro?nforcementa 
and  taken  coniuuiMd  of  the  KHfjIinh.  attempted  to 
t>atti  r  down  the  AiiK'ricmi  lines  by  n  cannonade; 
but  this  attempt  failed,  and  he  then  decided 
to  try  an  amaull.   The  plan  he  adopted  was  for 
Lieutcaaat-Colonel  Thornton  to  cross  the  river 
and  atom  an  American  battery  on  the  rijjlit 
Jjunk;  while  on  the  li  ft  bank  two  columns  were  to 
as-aiilt  the  American  uutiii  pu»itiun.   The  assault 
was  mad.-  on  tlio  morning  of  January  8.  1816.  On 
the  left  bank  the  British  attacked  with  a^rit,  but 
were  met  with  such  a  heavy  cannonade  and 
with  aneh  a  storm  of  bullets  from  the  rifles  of 
the  American  troops,  mainly  backwoodsmen  from 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  tliat  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  about  2500  men,  including  Major-Generals 
I'aki'nham,  Gibbs,  and  Keane,  were  shot  down, 
and  the  assault  failed.    The  American  loaa  in 
this  main  engagement  waa  Vat  ei|i;ht  killed  and 
thirteen  wounded.    On  the  rifrhl  bank  Thornton 
was  successful,  but,  ©win-.'  to  the  defeat  of  the 
main  nriny.  wan  unable  to  follow  up  liis  adviui' 
ta^^.    Ten  days  later  the  tiritish  retreated  to 
their  ships.    Although  the  battle  was  fought 
after  the  Treaty  of  Ghent   (a.T.)   had  been 
aifned.  it  had  remilta  of  importance.    It  was, 
nayi*  the  historian  Schoulrr,  tlic  only  liattlc  of 
the  war  that  made  au  improMsion  on  Europe,  and 
it  -rr\.-d  al^  to  helji  quicken  the  yet  feeble  sense 
<'t  American  nationality.    By  giving  a  aunaet 
;,'low  of  fluocess  to  an  otherwiae  aomewhat  in- 
glorious wnr,  it  greatly  strengthened  the  position 
of  the  Adminlntration  and  hastened  tfir  "death 
bftd  scene  of  the  Fcilcralist  Party."     Most  im 
portant  of  all,  it  made  General  Jackson,  who  had 
displayed    military   talents  of  a   high  oirder, 
the  idol  of  the  American  people  and  waa  an 
important  laetor  in  causing  his  subsequent  elera- 
tkm  to  the  Presidency.    Consult:  Latour, 
forieal  Memoir  of  the  War  in  Weat  Florida  and 
Ix>ui<t!<tna    in    1H1.\15    (Philadelphia,  1816); 
Walker,  Jackton  and  yetc  Orleang  (New  York, 
1856);   Parton,  Life  of  Andrew  Jmekson  (ih.. 
1800);  James,  Military  Ocourrenon  (London, 
18181 ;  Cook,  yarrative  of  Events  4n      South  of 
France  and  of  the  Attack  on  AVtr  Orlranx  in  If^l'i- 
tji  (ib.,  1834)  ;  and  Gleig,  Campaigwt  of  the  Urit- 
ifih  irniu  at  Washitififon  and  jffiur  Orfeona  (Am, 
tii.,  Philadelphia,  lft21  and  IMS). 

NEW  PKII^ADELPHIA.  A  city  and  the 
eonnty-aeat  of  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  100 
milea  aoath  of  Cleveland;  on  the  Tuscarawoa 
River,  ^e  Ohio  Oanal,  and  the  Cleveland.  Lorain 
■nd  'UTieflinp  nnd  the  Peniisvlvanii  rrnlroads 
(.Mafc  Ohio,  11  4).  There  are  mining  interests, 
and  nianufucture*  of  steel,  canned  ^.'ooda,  roofing 
tile,  woolen  goods,  carriages,  flour,  brooma*  and 
prcaaed,  aUnped.  and  enameled  gooda.  Theprin- 
ripal  attraetions  of  the  city  are  Springer's  Park 
and  Shorenbraun  Springs.  Settled  In  1805,  New 
Philadelphia  was  flrst  incor[)ora(e<i  three  years 
Uter.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  major,'  who 
■^^'^    "  •  fw  two  ycara,  and  «  ttnicnmcnil  eoun- 


cil.  Town  meeting's  are  lield  when  lequind  hj 
matters  of  general  interest.  Population,  in  1890. 
4456;  in  IflOO,  6213. 

KBW  PHII/IPPINES.    Anotlier  name  for 

the  Caroline  Islands  (q.v.). 

NEW  PLYM'OUTH.  The  capiUl  and  aea- 
port  ol  Taranaki  County,  North  Island,  New 
Zealand,  on  the  west  coast,  160  miles  southwest 
of  Auckland  (Map:  New  Zealan<l,  D  3).  It  has 
an  extensive  hartxir  and  is  a  terminal  of  railway 
lines  to  Wellin<;ioii  and  Napier.  Population,  in 
1901,  4405.  Consult  Wella,  History  of  Taromdti 
(New  Plymouth.  1878). 

NBW  POM  EKAiaA  (Ger.  Vcu  Pommrrn), 
formerly  New  Britain.    The  largest  island  of 
the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  in  M^i^tiffiia.  It 
liea  fiO  milea  from  the  northeast  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  and  stretches  east  and  northward  in  a 
narrow  crescent.  WO  miles  Ion;;  and  !tO  miles  in 
greatest  breadth,  but  in  Miverai  places  contracted 
to  a  strip  only  a  few  miles  wide  (Map:  Av** 
tralasia,  H  3).    Its  area  ia  about  0500  square 
miles.  The  interfor  Is  atill  but  little  known;  It 
ia  mountainous,  with  several  active  or  half  ex- 
tinct volcanoes  in  the  northeastern  part,  one  of 
which  has  an  altitude  of  :i(i()0  feet,  while  in  the 
western  extremity  Hunst^-ui  Mountain  reaches  a 
height  of  6000  feet.    The  rainfall  on  the  island 
is  abundant,  and  the  veostation  is  luxuriant,  the 
interior  being  covered  with  immense  forests 
reaching  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  while 
the  coastn!  districts  are  very  fertile.    The  na- 
tives, vii.  V   niii:  Uts  are  unknown,  are  Mela- 
ne-sian  .sava^^es.    The  European  inhabitants  num- 
ber less  than  100,  and  reside  in  a  missionary  and 
a  trading  station  on  tbe  northeastern  eoast  For 
statlatica  and  histoiy,  see  Biskabck  Aacinrtx- 

AOO. 

NEWPOBT.   A  market-town  and  river-port 

in  ^fonmouthshire,  England.  20  miles  aouthwest 
of  Monmouth,  on  theUsk,  four  miles  from  the  T?ris- 
tol  Channel,  and  12  miles  northeast  of  Cardiff 
Olap:  Kn;;land,  C  ."i ) .  It  has  brass  and  iron  foun- 
dritci,  brewtriiw  and  pottery  wurk.s,  ami  manufac- 
ture!* of  telegraph  and  railway  supplies  and  wag- 
ons, india-rubber,  and  gutta  percba.  Iron  shipa  ai« 
also  built  here.  The  dock  aeeommodation  covers 
80  acres,  and  it  has  an  important  stiip])in<:  trade 
in  coal  and  iron.  The  town  lias  fine  buildings. 
Prominent  amonjr  tbetii  are  tbe  town  hall  and 
Saint  Woollos,  one  of  the  most  curious  churches 
in  England.  The  municipality  owns  much  real 
estate,  the  water-works,  electric  lighting  plant, 
tramways,  baths,  slaughter  honsm,  markets, 
cemeteries,  provides  ft  t  'lnii  ul  instruciinn  and  cot- 
tage allotments,  and  iiuutuains  a  fn  i-  library,  uui- 
.seum,  park-*,  isolation  hos|iital.  and  a  fire  bri- 
gade. The  town  is  tir»t  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  tenth  century,  and  reeeived  Its  Ural 
charter  from  Edward  IL  The  towers  and  the 
rentral  mass  remain  of  the  castle,  built  about 
mo  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Gh.uceater.  Population, 
in  1891,  54,707;  in  1901,  67.290. 

VEWTOBV.   The  ehlef  town  of  the  Me  of 

Wight,  England,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  on  the  Me<lina  (Map:  England.  K  (li.  It 
is  the  commercial  centre  of  supply  fur  the  island, 
has  breweries,  cement  fnctorie*.  ami  trade  in 
molt,  wheat,  and  Hour.  Saint  Thomas's  Clmreh, 
founded  in  1854,  is  a  handsome  ediflee.  and  con- 
tains A  ffloaumeni  erected  by  Qnaen  ^ctoria  to 
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the  Princess  £Iueabeth.  daughter  of  Cbnrlra  1. 
Its  grammar  school,  founded  in  1612,  was  the 
Hocno  nf  nogotiationx  l>ct\v«>«>n  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliament.  Tlic  town,  aln-ady  favored  with 
cliarters   unil    [n  i\ ili ur-.  inci ir  ]iiir;iti'il  \iy 

James  1.  It  owuh  the  water  huuiily  and  marker. 
Population,  in  ISOl,  10,216;  in  1901,  10,011. 

NEWPORT.  .\  lily  ill  ("'.iiiii)Iu'll  Cniinty, 
Ky.,  at  the  juitetkm  ut  Ihu  Oliiu  ami  Livking 
rivern.  which  separate  it  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  Covington.  Ky.;  and  un  the  ('hp»apeake 
and  Ohio  and  the  Lmiisville  and  Nasnville 
railroads  (Map:  Kentuelcy,  O  1).  There  arc 
hridpres  across  l>oth  rivers,  and  the  cities  of  Cin- 
ciiuiati,  N'i'\\|nitl.  ainl  f '<)viii;jti 111  iiit  <(inn<'cted 
by  plfctric  railroad,  the  Kinlmky  'iti<>  l>o- 
ing  |H>pular  as  places  of  residcmc  lor  (  iiu  iiinati 
buaiiiess  men.  A  few  miles  diatant,  in  the  hills 
back  of  Newport,  ts  the  United  States  military 
po^t.  Fort  Tlionia'-.  Xrwport  han  a  city  park, 
atul  A  puhlic  library.  Ihe  Jinrary  buildinj,'  ranking; 
with  other  proiniiu  iiV  eilificr-  of  tlic  city — the 
court  houMC,  municipal  building,  and  in  addition 
the  post  office.  Masonic  Temple,  and  Newport 
and  German  national  banks.  The  chief  manufac- 
tured products  are  wateh-eases,  east  iron  pipes, 
sheet  iron,  rails.  carri  iL.'*'  siiyiplien,  and  cipir- 
box  material.  Sottled  alxmt  ITitl,  Newport  wa.s 
incorporate  il  in  17!'.">  as  a  tctwn,  and  in  1850  re- 
ceived n  city  churter.  The  f,'overnment,  under  a 
charter  of  1894,  is  administere<l  by  a  bicameral 
council  and  by  n  mayor,  elected  every  four  jrears. 
The  executive  ap|M)intfi  tin,  police,  and  water- 
■\vork-'  ronmn>-.ioiii  r^.  ami.  willi  llic  cfinsent  of 
the  iMMrd  of  iiliit  riiieii,  liic  «ity  anililor  and  8il- 
j)erinten<U  lit  of  public  works.  '1  iir  (ouiiiil  i> 
wlected  from  the  wards,  but  elected  at  larj»c,  anil 
ap|xiir(l>  liriil^je  commissioners.  Other  municipal 
ollicials  and  tite  board  of  education  a,re  chosen 
by  iK)puIar  vote.  Members  of  the  municipal 
loumil  and  bonnl  of  nlination  Inild  olliw  for 
two  years,  all  othi-r  oirin  ts  for  four  years.  The 
city  owns  and  ojHriitrs  the  watci  works.  Fopu- 
lal"i'Hi.  in  l><r»i>,  1^4. KIX;  ill  1'.»>II.  liS.Hol. 

NEWPORT.  A  town  ;m«i  tli.-  .oinity -.at  of 
Sullivan  County,  N.  li..  li  luilc^  ui-i um ili- 
west  of  Concord;  on  the  Sugar  Hiver,  and  on  the 
lk>ston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  New  Hamp- 
shire, F  8).  The  lieautiful  surroundings  of  the 
tofrn  make  it  of  considerable  importance  as  a 
..ummer  resort,  llicrc  is  a  ).ulili(  Tihrary  of  7000 
volumes.  Newport  has  extensive  mainitacturea 
of  flannels,  cotton  umlerwear,  sImh's,  apfricultiirai 
implements,  and  lund>«>r  prcHincls.  The  water- 
works are  owned  bv  the  municipalitv.  Popula- 
tion, in  1800,  2023;  in  1900.  .1126.  Consult 
Wheeler.  The  History  of  yetrport,  \.  H.  (Con- 

NEWPORT.  A  port  of  entry  and  the  county* 
seat  of  Newport  County,      I.,  and  until  1000 

one  of  the  cnpit  iK  of  tlic  State,  17  miles  so»ith 
by  west  of  Kali  Kiiti,  -Mass..  and  'M  miles 
Houth  of  Providence;  on  lUiodc  Island  in  Nar 
rafjansett  Uay,  and  on  the  New  York.  New  llavcn 
and  Hartford  Railroad  (Map:  Hliode  Island,  C 
4).  It  has  also  regular  Hteamboat  conmiiinioa' 
tion  with  New  York,  Proridence.  and  other 
cities,  with  increased  transport  it i.  n  facilities  in 
smnmer.  Newport  is  an  im|><irtant  I'nited  States 
naval  station,  but  has  far  ".'reater  repjitation  as 
a  Kumn>er  resort,  ita  splendid  harbor,  defended 
by  Fort  Adams  and  Fort  Qnsble,  admits  the 


largest  vessels  and  usually  presents  a  scene  of 
great  animation,  while  its  varied  scenery,  its 

points  of  historic  interest,  equable  climate,  and 
excellent  facilities  for  boating,  bathing,  and  driv- 
ing' liavt'  combined  to  establi.sh  Newport  as  the 
most  exclusive  and  fashionable  watering  place 
in  the  I'nitetl  States.    The  narrow  ntreets  and 

Siaint  houses  of  the  old  town  adjoin  the  barlior; 
e  'society*  quarters  with  their  n«w  and  more 
elalmrate  architecture  reach  over  to  tlic  nrcan 
side  of  the  ialand.  Among  the  poj)ulur  ol)jc<>t3 
of  interest  are  I'ir^t  or  ICa-^ton's  Heach,  and 
Lttiiley's  Beach,  the  tmthing  resorts;  Cliff  Wallc 
and  the  ten-mile  Ocean  Drive;  the  Hanging 
Rocks;  tlw  rocky  fissure,  fifty  feet  deep,  locally 
known  as  Pnrgatorr;  and  Spouting  Rock,  whera 
the  wntcr,  whr-n  disturbed  by  n  .storm,  is  forced 
throu)(h  au  opening  in  tlic  rock,  sonu'tinics  to  a 
height  of  fifty  feet.  On  Coaster  Harbor  Island 
is  the  Cnited  Ktateji  Naval  Training  .Station  and 
War  College,  and  on  Gmt  Island,  a  United  States 
torpedo  station.  The  naval  hoApital  on  the  main- 
land was  opened  in  1897.  On  Canonicut  Island, 
ojijio-ite  N<'\\j)ort.  i-<  the  town  of  Jiuiiestown. 
vvltK'h  has  au  individual  reputation  as  a  hummer 
resort.  There  are  numerouA  public  fountains, 
statues  and  mouutnents,  and  public  parks,  nota- 
bly  Touro  and  Morton  parlu;  several  librariM— 
Redwood  and  People's  together  containing  more 
than  00,000  volumes,  and  the  Newport  Historical 
Society,  wliicli  bus  an  int<icstittg  collection  of 
relics;  Saint  ( ieurge's  and  Cloyne  House  schools. 
Other  at t  nil  live  features  of  Newport  are  its 
historic  buildings:  the  State  House,  erected  in 
1742;  the  old  City  hall,  in  1763;  the  aynagc^apie 
(17t}3),  said  to 'be  the  oldest  in  the  I'nited 
States;  Il.<lwood  Library,  in  1748;  Trinity 
(  Iiunli  I  I'rotcstant  Episcopal),  in  1725;  the 
Sayer  House,  headquarters  of  the  British  army 
in  1777;  and  the  Vernon  HouW,  Biochamlieau's 
headquarters  in  1780.  In  commerce  and  induatiy 
Newport  is  comparatively  of  small  Importance; 
there  i-i.  liowcvcr.  a  Inrge  trade  in  t'  'i.  The  gov- 
ermnenl  i.-»  admin i -ti  red  under  a  i  tiarlor  of  1853, 
which  provides  for  a  mayor,  anmially  eb  clcd.  and 
a  bicameral  city  council  that  has  important  elec* 
tive  |M)wers  in  municipal  ofTiccfl*  Pttpulation,  ill 
1890,  19,4ji7}  in  1900,  22,034. 

Newport  was  settled  in  ICtfl  by  William  Cod- 
dington  and  a  few  follovsi  r-.  \\Iio  in  flic  previous 
year  had  been  driven  from  Boston  for  synipathi?- 
ing  with  Antinomianism.  In  liitT  it  was  united 
for  governmental  purposes  with  Providence, 
Portsmouth,  and  Warwick,  under  the  charter  of 
1643,  but  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  until 
a  second  charter  was  is.sued  in  I  AOS.  Here,  in 
1(»40,  one  of  the  first  public  iiehools  in  America 
was  begim ;  and  Iwre.  in  Id.'itJ,  came  some  of  the 
first  Quakers  who  emigrated  to  tliis  country.  In 
1729  Bishop  Berkeley  came  to  Newport,  and  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  for  nearly  three  years,  the 
house,  Whitehall,  occupied  by  him,  being  still  in 
fairly  good  condition.  Here  he  wrote  nuu'h  of  his 
Mciiilnuii  anil  lii-  oiji-  rm  Wi'-tcrii  |)ro;_'ress.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  ci^'hteenl  h  c  ntiiry  Newport 
was  a  gwat  trading  cent  re.  ami  hy  \HB  its  eom- 
meroe  exceeded  that  of  New  York.  On  May  17, 
1709,  the  British  sloop  Lihert;/,  engaged  in  en- 
foH'ing  the  smiiL'L'nTi^  laws,  was  dej-(royeil  here — 
this  being  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  .Vmcrimn  re- 
siitanee  to  Knudand.  From  DeccTuher,  177(i.  to 
November.  177i>.  Newport  was  occupied  by  Brit- 
iHh  troops,  by  whom  490  of  its  hoiiaes  w»ra  de> 
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•IniyiMl  and  its  ahipning  bo  crippled  that  the 
town  BBVer  reooverM  its  comuiercial  prestii^. 
Rochiinibrau  with  his  French  troops  wns  -iln- 
tioned  here  in  ITSO.  First  incorporated  in  1784, 
Newport  surrfiidercd  it*  charter  two  years  later, 
and  waia  not  re- incorporated  until  1853.  It  waa 
the  birthplace  of  Conunodora  H.  C.  Perry  and  of 
William  EUerv  Channing.  In  Totiro  Purk  stands 
the  famous  'Old  Stone  Mill,'  formerly  ^upposjed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Xorthnifu  iti  the  \ .  utli 
century,  but  now  very  generally  believed  to  Jiave 
been  erected  by  Gov.  Benedict  Anmld  about  1(575. 
The  Newport  ifemiry,  founded  in  1768  by  James 
Franklin,  is  still  published.  Consult:  Greene, 
The  Providence  Plantation  ( Pravidrnce.  1836); 
"Newport  in  the  Revolution, "  un  nrtit-le  in  the 
\etc  h'nul/ind  Magazine,  n.  s.,  vol.  ii.  <  li<j>jton, 
1890) ;  Brooks,  The  Controversu  Touching  the 
AlOM  Mm  (Newport,  1861). 

3JTWPOBT.  A  village  and  the  county  ->*oat  of 
Ork'acB  County,  Vt.,  49  miles  north  by  east  of 
Montpelier;  on  Lake  Meniphremagog,  and  on  tha 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 
milroads  (Map:  Vermont,  F  2).  It  has  the 
Goodricb  Memorial  Library  (public),  with  (1500 
Tolumes,  and  is  a  well-known  summer  resort.  The 
villa^'e  U  surrounded  by  a  fanning  region.  There 
are  soiue  manufactures.  Population,  in  1890. 
17 JO;  in  1!«>0,  1874. 

HBWPOBT,  CiiBiSTOPUEB  (c.1565  IfllT).  An 
English  navigator.  In  1591  he  sailed  from  Lon- 
don as  captain  of  tlie  (loUhn  Diuuiun  with  three 
other  ships,  on  au  expedition  to  the  We^t  Indies. 
After  sacking  four  Spanish  towns  and  capturing 
and  sinking  twenty  Spanish  merchantmen,  the  ex- 
pedition turned  baek  aeross  the  Atlantic  laden 
with  spoil.  At  Flores  they  joined  Sir  John 
Burgh  and  took  part  with  him  in  an  attack  on 
Madre  di  Dio*.,  Aiif,ni-»t  3,  ir)ft2.  In  160C  New- 
port commanded  the  fleet  of  three  ships  which 
conveyed  John  Smith  and  his  fellow  colonists  to 
Virgiaia.  He  spoit  aonie  time  in  Virginia,  and 
took  part  in  an  exploring  expi>diti<ni  up  the 
James  River  with  Smith.  In  1607  08  he  made 
another  voyage  io  Virginia,  and  in  lOO'J  com- 
niandeil  the  first  expedition  sent  ont  under  the 
hecond  charter,  which  conveyed  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
and  lx>rd  Somers  to  Virginia.  Newport's  ship, 
the  Bta  Vealure,  ^nm  east  ashore  on  the  Ber- 
mudas, whence  the  colonists  proceeded  to  Vir- 
ginia in  two  small  pinnaces,  which  tliey  enn- 
strufjted  from  the  wrecked  ship.  In  Iti II  he 
made  a  ]a>t  voya^'e  to  Virginia.  In  the  vear 
following  be  entered  the  service  of  the  ^last 
India  Company.  Between  1613  and  1617  he 
made  four  voyages  to  India  for  the  company, 
finally  dying  at  Bantam  of  a  fever.  An 
sccoiint  of  his  voyages  to  America,  entitled 
'KetcfMjrl'a  Discorerien  in  Virffittia,  and  purport- 
ing to  have  been  written  by  "a  gentleman  of  the 
eolony,"  was  published  in  the  Arehaotogia  Amer- 
icana, vol.  iy.  (Boston,  1800). 

NEWPORT,  Okokce  (180.3-54).  An  English 
naturalist  and  physician,  bom  at  Canterboiy,  and 
educated  at  London  UniTeni^  and  at  the  Oollei^ 

of  Surgeons.  He  was  one  of  the  most  skilled 
snatonitstA  of  hia  time,  nnd  his  re*i«irches  on  the 

strvi;  :  III  if  inswts  un  l  nther  artlirojxxis  are  \erv 
injpirtarit.  IIi>*  [Uiliiicatinns  include:  On  the  Kea- 
piratitm  of  Inserts  (1K3(!)  ;  article  on  "In-Hrta" 
in  Trtdfl's  Cjfolopedia  of  Analomy  and  Phyaiologff 
(1839);  (h^  the  U99  of  AMtmtug  «f  Inwta 


(1840);  List  of  !<prciiiic»,'<  of  M iir'topodn  in  the 
British  Mnavum  ;  Momgruyh  uf  Ih,  Class 

Mtjriopoda,  Order  Chilopoda  (1845);  and  On 
the  Impregnation  of  the  Ovum  in  the  AMphUtia 
{1861). 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  A  city  and  port  of 
entry  in  Warwick  County,  Va..  12  miles  north 
by  west  of  Norfolk,  and*  75  miles  southeast  of 
Richmond;  on  the  James  River  and  Hampton 
Roads,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Kailroad  (.Map:  \'ir;,nnia,  11  :>).  It  has 
also  several  uo«i»t>»i«!ti  uud  foreign  stenmsbip 
lines.  A  fitie  harbor  and  excellent  shipping  facll^ 
ties  have  made  Newport  News  the  centre  of  large 
commercial  intercuts,  its  fordgn  trade  in  1901 
being  valued  at  $JO,(558.000,  including  exports  to 
the  amount  of  $32,508,000.  Its  industrial  inter- 
ests, too,  are  well  developed.  There  is  a  ship- 
yard employing  GOtW)  men,  with  two  dry  docks, 
(iOO  and  000  feet  in  length;  also  grain  elevators, 
lumber  mills,  iron  works,  and  coal  wharves. 
Casino  Park,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  on  the 
James  River,  is  a  popular  pin  re  of  resort.  The 
government,  under  the  original  cliartcr  of  in- 
corporation, is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  every 
two  years,  and  a  city  council,  \vhich  confirniM  the 
executive's  appointment  of  the  police  commis- 
sioners and  electa  all  other  municipal  officials, 
excepting  those  chosen  hy  the  people.  Settled  in 
1882,  Newport  News  was  incorporated  first  in 
18y6.  It3  growth  during  the  deeaJp  1890-1900 
was  e\ee<  ilin;L'ly  rapid,  a  population  in  1890  of 
4449  having  increased  to  l!),()3.'5  in  1900. 

HEW  PROVIDENCE.  The  most  impor- 
tant, alt!ion;ih  one  of  the  smallest,  of  the  Bahama 
Islands.  It  i»  situated  Iwtween  Eleuthera  and 
Andros  islands,  170  miles  from  the  southeaat 
coast  of  Florida  (Map:  W«t  Indies.  J  2).  and 
has  an  area  of  8S  square  miles.  In  phvsical 
features  it  resembles  tbe  oflier  Pahamas  (q.v.), 
but  it  alone  has  a  good  hailx.r,  ami  on  it  is  the 
town  oi  Xa>san  (q.v.),  the  capital  of  the  islands. 
The  first  English  settlement  in  the  Bahamas  was 
founded  on  New  Proridenee  in  1829. 

NEW  RED  SANDSTONE.  .V  lar-e  -.erirs  of 
reddish -colored  loams,  shales,  and  sandstones,  oc- 
curring between  the  Carhoniferous  and  the 
Middle  Trinssic  formations,  were  grouped  to- 
gether under  this  name,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  group,  which  lies  below 
the  coal  measures,  and  has  a  similar  minernl 
slrnetiue.  It  has  In-en  found,  however,  th^it  two 
very  distinct  periods  were  included  under  thia 
name;  and  the  contained  fosmils  of  eaeh  group 
were  found  to  be  so  remarkably  different  that 
the  one  period  was  referred  to  the  Paleozoic  sys- 
tem, under  the  name  of  Permian  (q.v.).  while 
the  other  was  determined  to  l»olong  to  the  Tri- 
aaaic  system  ( '|  v. ) .  The  name  is  no  longer  used 
in  the  Cnited  States. 

HEW  RIVER.    A  river  of  West  Virginia. 

Sef  riUK.AT  KaNAWMA. 

NEW  BOCHELLE,  r6-.««hPl'.  A  oitv  in  West- 
chester County.  V.  v.,  IdlU  miles  from  the 
Grand  Central  Statimi.  \ew  \'oik  City:  on  nn 
arm  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  lli.^  Xew 
York.  Xew  Haven  jind  Hartford  Railro.n<l  'Map: 
New  York,  G  6) .  It  ia  mainly  a  residential  sub- 
urb of  New  York,  and  has  some  reputation  as  a 
summer  re.sort.  There  are  many  handsome  resi- 
dences, and  several  spacious  coloqial  mansions 
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datiiig  from  the  Dutch  and  English  paiodi.  An 
Urttuline  seminary  now  occupies  'Leland  Csatle,' 
whit  h  is  known  for  its  fine  interior  decorations. 
The  city  has  a  pnhlio  library  with  over  S500 
volamca.  New  Boc  tu  iu-  wm  wttled  in  1687  by 
HiqpKiiotB,  some  of  whom  vrera  ttatifiM  of 
La  Kochelle.  It  whb  the  home  for  •everal  years  of 
Thomas  Pninc,  to  wlmsc  m<*nu>ry  n  nioniiincnt 
ba8  been  ertKitiid.  Population,  in  18i)0,  iK)57 ;  in 
1900,  14,720. 

NEW  BOSS.  A  town  tvin;;  mainly  in  County 
Wexford  an«l  partly  in  Kilkimny,  Ireland, 
on  the  Bariiiw  River,  2»  iniUs  by  rail  north- 
weat  of  Wexford  (Map:  Ireland,  E  4).  An  iron 
bri(|se  with  a  draw  connects  the  suburb  of  Ros- 
beraon  «o  the  Kilkenny  side.  Sbipe  of  600  tons 
cfin  unload  nt  ii»  quays  at  alt  staifce  of  the 
tide.  Its  favorable  situation  i'^  Afscrxinrr  of 
much  greater  industrial  proSp«'rity  than  the  town 
possesses.  There  is,  howe\cr.  noiiic  traile  in 
agricultural  produetti,  and  there  are  salmon  tl»h- 
erii's.  Although  believed  to  date  from  the  sixth 
eentunr,  its  histoiy  begine  with  the  erection  of 
the  old  trnmastery  in  the  tbiiteenth  eentnrjr. 
('ninn\('II  (■a|)tnred  the  tnvMi  in  1P)4!1  and  de- 
struyed  its  walls  and  fortresneH,  of  which  there 
are  fraipncntaiy  remaina.  Popnlatioa,  in  1901, 
6807. 

NEWBY,  nQ'rI.  A  seaport  and  market-town, 
partly  in  County  Ani.a;»h,  but  prim-i|»Hlly  in 
County  Down,  UUtir,  In  land,  (l.l  miles  nurtl»  of 
Dublin  and  3S  miles  >mitli  southwest  >jf  Helfast 
(Map:  Ireland,  E  2).  It  is  travented  by  tlie 
Newiy  RiTer,  whieb  is  erosaed  by  five  bridges  and 
falls  into  Car1in;.'ford  Ix>URh,  and  by  a  canal.  l>y 
which  the  navij^ation  is  prolonged  to  Ixiugh 
Xeagh,  a  distance  of  .'52  miles.  Xewry  is  al.so  con- 
nected by  the  Newry  Cnnai  with  Victoria  Lock. 
The  town  la  handsomely  and  compaet^  built. 
Tiie  quaya  are  lined  with  spacioua  warehonaes, 
and  tnere  are  several  tanyards,  ooadi  and  ear 
njanufartoriM,  iron  fonii'ii  ies,  ^'rain,  flour,  and 
spinning  mills.  Kxtensiv<<  water-work*  fiave 
been  constructed.  Steam  vessels  ply  io  Liverpool 
and  tilasgow  from  Warrenpuint,  a  port  ttve  niile.i 
distant  on  Carlingford  Lough.  The  Newry  and 
Greenore  Railway  connects  tlie  Newry  and  Ar- 
magh Hne  with  the  deep  water  harbor  of  Oreen- 
ore.  Thc!  town  is  nearly  coeval  with  the  Kn".'lish 
invasion,  having  grown  up  around  a  monastery 
founded  in  1183  and  a  castle  subsequently  erected 
by  De  Couroc|y.  This  castle  was  the  scene  of 
several  struggles,  and  in  nMwt  of  the  eivil  wars 
of  Ulster  Newry  suffered  severely.  It  was  in- 
corporated as  a  borough  by  .lames  1..  and  sent 
two  members  to  Parliament.  The  iiaporatinn 
\sas  uUoHshed  by  thc  Irish  Mimiciptil  Heforni  Act 
and  the  aflkira  of  the  town  are  now  administered 
by  twenty-one  commissionera.  Population,  in 
1891,  12,961;  in  1901,  12,887. 

IfBW  aAIJiEB,  sA-lli'.  A  senport  of  Mo- 
rocco.  See  KAfiAT 

NEW  SCHOOL  PBESBYTEBIANS.  See 
PBesBrmiANUu. 

NEW  SIBEOIIA,  or  Liakiiov.  ISLANDS.  A 
group  of  islands  in  the  .\rctic  Ocean,  situated 
north  of  Enstern  Fihiria.  betwi'cn  latitudes  7.1°  fi' 
and  77'*  .10'  N.,  and  between  longitudes  IM"  10' 
and  150*  6'  E.  <Map:  Asia.  PI).  The  principal 
islands  of  the  group  are  Kotelnoi,  New  Siberia, 
wid  Liakhov,  with  nreae  of  from  1000  to  8000 


square  miles,  the  combined  area  of  the  whole 
group  being  9500  square  miles.  The  islands  con- 

i-ist  mainly  of  rocky,  icebouml  elifTs,  and  are 
quite  treeless  and  uninhabited,  fur  the  tcni- 
porary  sojourn  of  hunters.  Game,  especially  fur^ 
bearing  animals,  is  abundant.  The  islands  mm 
noted  for  the  great  quantities  of  bones  of  extinct 
animals  fnnnn  tliere,  notably  tho!v>  nf  the  mam- 
moth. The  ^Tuiip  WHS  discovered  in  1770  hy  the 
Itus^ian  merehaiil  LiaklmtT.  and  tlu'  islands  have 
since  been  visited  t)y  several  other  explorers. 

NEW  SOUTH  SHETLAND  ISLANDS. 
See  South  Shetland  Ihlanos. 

ITEW  SOUTH  WALES.  A  State  of  Aw 
tralia,  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 

continent,  imd  lMjiinde<l  on  the  north  hy  Queens- 
land, on  the  east  hy  the  I'acilic  Oe»».«u.  on  thc 
south  by  Victoria,  and  on  the  west  by  South 
Australia  (Map:  Australia,  U  6).  Its  area, 
310,.367  squares  miles,  is  more  than  five  tines 
that  of  Knjiland  and  Wales,  much  larger  than 
thut  of  any  of  the  United  States,  and  more  than 
twiee  that' of  tho  State  of  California, 

Physical  FEAxmits.  The  Great  Dividing 
Range  runs  along  the  eoaat  in  an  irregular  sys- 
tem of  broken  minor  rangea,  whoee  main  axla 
odtends  about  100  milea  imaad.  It  is  knovm  as 
the  Australian  Alps  in  thc  pouth.  the  Hlue 
Mountains  near  the  centre,  and  the  New  Kii^-land 
Range  in  the  north.  These  mountains  are  hrnkcii 
by  deep  ravines  and  cailons.  The  Blue  Mountains 
are  cspi»cially  rugged  and  abrupt  and  long  formed 
an  impassable  barrier.  The  highest  point  is 
Ibfount  Kosciusko,  near  the  'southern  boundary, 
witli  an  altitude  of  73riS  feet.  The  mountains 
are  llaiiked  on  tl>e  west  by  a  broad,  unilulating 
plateau,  which  .sinks*  gradually  toward  thetjireat 
Plains  of  the  west,  but  rises  again  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  State  to  a  height  of  2000 
feet  in  the  Stanley  and  Grey  Ranges.  The  eoaai 
is  bold  and  rocky,  and  indented  by  a  number  of 
snuill  inlets,  among  which  Port  Jackson,  the 
liarhof  of  Svdnev,  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbors 
in  the  wori<l.  Ylie  rivers  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Dividing  Kange  are  small,  the  largest  being 
the  Hawkeebuiy,  with  a  length  of  330  miles.  The 
Murray  River  forms  thc  southern  boundary  of 
the  Stat4',  and  its  two  great  tributaries,  the 
Darling'  and  the  T.adilan,  c<mr»c  through  the 
western  plains.  Several  streams  How  from 
thc  northwestern  mountains  toward  the  Darling, 
but  are  lost  in  the  arid  plains  before  they  reaeh 
It.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  the  plains  dry  up  or 
are  reduced  to  strings  of  ponds  during  the  dry 
season.  \v  lule  in  the  wet  season  large  areas  of  the 
jdains  ar<»  inundated. 

CUMATK.  The  climate  is  in  general  mild,  be- 
coming subtropical  toward  the  north.  The  mean 
temperature  on  the  coast  is  76",  with  an  average 
maximum  of  100°  for  January,  and  .'iS"  for  July. 
On  the  interior  plains  tli>'  raii^e  is  unich  ;jieater. 
Here  the  teuiperature  may  reach  1.10  .  and  there 
are  hot  dust  winds.  The  rainfall  is  <.'reatest  in 
the  southeastern  extremity,  where  it  registers  73 
inches,  the  average  on  the  coast  being  .'>0  inches. 
On  the  interior  plains  it  is  generally  less  than  20 
inches,  falling  below  10  incnes  in  the  northwest. 
The  uplands  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  great 
plains  are  (o\eTed  with  open  loreists  of  eucalyp- 
tus tree-.  Dinner  forests  grow  in  the  valleys  of 
the  very  fertile  coastal  districts.  The  arid  west- 
em  plain*  are  eovered  only  with  ftuit«d  aerab^ 
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The  florti  anJ  fauna  partake  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  Easleru  Australia.    See  AUSTBAUA. 

(jBOUHiY  A.\'D  MiMEEALS.  The  mountain  and 
plateau  regions  consist  mainly  of  Paleozoic  rocks, 
Bihirian  in  the  south.  Carboniferous  in  the 
central  portion,  and  Donronian  in  the  north, 
while  the  northeaittcrn  and  southca^ttcrn  coast 
district*  are  overlaid  with  lower  Mesozoic  strata. 
There  are  considerable  outcrops  of  granites  and 
Bietanicr]>)iii  rocks  in  the  higher  regions,  with 
dikes  of  volcanie  trap,  basalt,  and  grcoistoiM. 
The  gnat  plains  are  fonned  hy  horinmtal  strata 
of  Oi»tn(  «>on^  nn  l  Tt  rtiary  sandstone,  sands,  and 
gravel.  Kicii  and  t\U>nsivo  coal  bed.-,  cover  large 
areas  in  the  J^tnti-.  (iold  exists  in  quartz  veins 
in  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  silver,  tin,  copper, 
iron,  aad  precious  stonM  are  also  fomd. 

MiM5u.  Mining  rivals  grazing  in  importance, 
and  has  been  gaining,  while  the  latter  has  de 
clined.  The  fir-^t  Auiitralian  ^'»ld  was  mined 
in  New  South  Wales,  aud  the  total  value  of 
this  product  mined  to  date  exceeds  that  oi 
av  other  minstal  in  tbs  Stats.  Tba  aa- 
nnial  output  in  recent  years,  howsver,  has 
Ixen  exrofded  in  Viilni  1  y  il-<r  and  silver- 
lead  aud  by  coal,  nhlujuxli  iKiuly  lialf  tlie 
men  employed  in  tbc  niininjj  industry.  <ir  10.350 
(1899),  are  engaged  in  gold  mining.  The  aver- 
ue^ield  of  gold  l^l ween  1890  and  l!>00  was  twice 

tEat  of  the  nreoeding  decade.  The  output  in  1800 
was  Talneo  at  £1,194,521.    The  prMuetion  of 

silver  and  -ilvrr  lead  ore  was  insigriifleart  prior 
tf  1SS4.  when  It  nu'reas<Ml  rapidly  until  18!U.  tlie 
rr<-nr'l  for  that  year  not  having  btvn  snbsf><|ueMtly 
surpassed.  In  1900  the  value  was  £2,604,117. 
The  produetloii  of  ooal  in  1900  was  valued  at 
11,868,911,  an  amount  exceeded  in  only  one  pre- 
rkms  vear.  The  decline  in  copper  production 
from  1800  to  ISO.'  was  wholly  regained  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  decade,  the  output  in  1900  be- 
in-;  Ml  hied  at  £425,301.  ^le  production  of  tin 
in  1900  was  valued  at  £142,724— the  h^est 
ifue  attained  since  1892.  Several  kinds  of  iron 
oi«  sre  mined,  and  a  number  of  other  minMWls 
are  obtained  in  small  quantities. 

AoRict  i.Ti  KK.  Agriculture  is  inereasinp  in  im- 
portance, but  is  still  subsidiary  to  stock-raising. 
He  soil  is  gcnarally  of  great  fertility,  but  the 
sesatlDsaB  aad  naeeitAinty  of  the  rainfall  prevent 
n  from  befiq^  tnied  in  the  great  r^ona  west  of 
the  mountain  ranges.  The  tinfavorable  climatic 
pfjndit  ioiiit  are  most  severe  on  the  far  western 
plains.  In  the  coast  district,  and  on  the  table- 
lands  and  the  western  slope  of  the  tablelao«ls, 
a  ennsltlerahle  area  Is  cultivated.  The  climate  on 
the  eoatit  admit"*  of  the  growth  of  a  wide  rnnp«» 
of  products,  Iwjth  temperate  and  tropical,  being 
not  unlike  that  of  California  in  this  respect.  AI- 
thouf^  the  possibilities  of  fruit  culture  are  great, 
the  tednstry  In  general  htm  not  made  any  eonsM* 
erable  progre»n.  Orangefl  and  grapes,  however, 
receive  no  little  nttention.  The  remoteness  from 
the  world's  maiki  1-  has  tended  to  limit  the  pro- 
duction of  all  agricultural  products.  The  total 
ana  under  till^,  czoluding  lands  grassed,  in- 
creased almost  steadiUr  from  629.180  acres  in  1881 
4o  8S2.704  acres  in  1891,  and  2,446,767  acres  fn 
IWl.  The  principal  crop  and  the  one  tli  it  r> 
rwents  the  largest  percentage  of  increa-s*  in 
wheat,  to  which  1 .5.30.809  acres  were  devoted  in 
the  latter  year.  The  other  principal  crops,  with 
thdr  acreages,  were:  lM;f.  M,SM;  eoni,  806,M1 ; 


oats,  29,S89i  «Vg»r-caae,  28,114;  and  gnnevlMs, 

8441. 

Stock-Raisinq.  The  extensive  area  of  grassed 
lands  and  the  mildness  of  the  winters  are  neatlj 
fovorable  to  gmias.  wbidi  is  the  most  duunie* 

teristie  industry  of  the  State.  The  greatest  at- 
tention is  paid  to  sheep,  aliout  four-sevenths  of 
the  sheep  of  Australia  being  m  N'l  v  s<i,itli 
Wales.  The  maximum  number,  nearly  62,000,000, 
was  reached  in  1891.  This  was  ndooed  in  1900 
to  about  40,000/)00.  The  deerease  iraa  attributed 
to  the  droughts,  which  were  very  severe  during 
this  period  Thr  insuflficlent  water  supply  is  a 
serious  disavivaiilage  to  the  industry.  The  num- 
ber of  cattle  in  IIKK)  was  1,983,116;  horses,  481,- 
417;  and  swine,  256^77.  Much  of  the  pastoral 
land  is  owned  bj  tlM  State  and  leased  to  tho 
stockmen. 

MAKtrACTURKS.  Prior  to  the  establiahnient  of 
the  fe<leratinn  of  Australian  States,  New  South 
Wales  differed  from  the  other  Australian  colonies 
in  that  it  did  not  have  a  tariff  lor  the  protection 
of  its  manulactures.  Howerar,  the  m«joritgr  of 
the  410,779  hands  employed  In  ttieso  industrlea  In 
1900  were  engaged  in  domestic  manufacturea 
which  were  not  subject  to  foreign  coiuuetitioa— 
the  [in  ]i anit  1  n  of  food,  drink,  etc.  Tha  manU- 
factures  «.-«:ntre  largely  about  Sydney. 

TaAirspoBTATioN  avd  Comiocsce.  A  railroad 
travcfsca  the  eastern  pMri  of  the  Sut«  from 
north  to  south  and  a  hraneh  line  penetrates 
northwestward  to  the  Darling  River.  In  1900 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  2896  miles  of  line  in 
operation  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
The  net  earnings  are  almost  equal  to  the  annual 
cost  of  the  debt  incurred  in  the  oonstrut  t  ion. 
The  State  has  «  Uuigs  lonign  trade.  It  is  almost 
evenly  divided  between  imports  and  exports.  The 
value  of  the  total  trade  in  1000  .<  r55.725,687, 
being  in  excess  of  that  reached  iii  Huy  previous 
year.  Consideratdy  over  three-fifths  of  the  im- 
ports were  for  home  consumption,  and  a  like 
amoimt  of  the  exports  were  of  domestic  origin. 
Wool  is  by  far  the  greatest  item  of  the  State's  ex* 
ports.  Tt  is  followed  In  order  of  importance  by 
silver,  silver-lead,  and  ore,  coal,  c  pji^  r.  tallow, 
and  tin.  The  great  bulk  of  the  conuji*  n  t  is  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  tra<le  with  the 
United  States,  France,  (jerinany,  and  Belgium  is 
rapidly  growing.  The  largest  export  to  the 
United  States  is  wool  and  the  State's  imports 
from  the  United  States  are  mainly  manufactured 
produ<  ts.  In  inOO.  .'?40(1  vessels,  with  .'?.!120,80l 
tonnage,  cleared  tlie  ports  of  New  South  Wales. 

CoVKRNMENT  AND  KiNANCE.  New  South  Wales 
is  governed  by  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  a  responsible  Ministry,  a  Legislative 
Council  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  a 
Legislative  Assembly  elected  by  the  resident  vot- 
ers of  the  colony.  Down  to  18!1,'J  there  was  a 
property  qualifiention  by  law.  In  that  year  it 
w  uH  abfdisiu'il.  Tlie  suffrage  is  exercised  by  every 
male  subject  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  has 
lived  tlire^  years  in  the  colony  and  three  months 
in  his  electoral  district.  New  South  Wales  has 
six  representatives  tn  the  Australian  Senate  and 
26  tn  the  Australian  House  of  Ri|>rrsentat i\ es. 
In  the  fiscal  year  endinp  In  1000.  out  of  a  total 
net  revenue  of  £r>,fi70.fi77,  the  ("lovernnient  re- 
ceived £2,618.066  frfim  taxation,  £2,116.076  from 
land-sales  and  leases,  and  14.992,521  from  ser* 
vice — railroads,  etc.  The  greater  part  of  the  tu 
receipts  are  from  import  and  excise  dntiiw, 
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There  w  on  inoome  tax.  The  bulk  of  the  income 
is  expended  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
works  and  public  service  and  the  charges  of  the 

Sublic  debt.  For  a  further  dittcuBsion  of  New 
outh  W  ules  and  its  government,  partii  ularly  in 
coniparisuu  with  other  Australian  State:*,  eiee 
Australia. 

PopouiTion.  In  1901  there  wu  a  population 
of  MS9,13S— males,  712,456;  females,  648,677— 

or  4.38  p«'r  squnre  mile.  In  1860  .the  population 
was  only  IM8,')4l),  the  K"'"  t^ii't-e  tliiiL  lime  liiiv- 
in^'  hi'vn  mnvh  ^'roater  than  for  any  other  Au-,- 
tralian  btate.  At  the  end  uf  tbe  century  the 
Stata  liad  passed  Victoria,  and  had  become  the 
moat  popnloua  Australian  State.  From  1881  to 
1891  there  were  164,205  more  arrivals  than  de* 
parfiiros,  but  the  excess  had  fallen  in  the  follow- 
lowinp  decade  to  only  10,lti7.  The  ChinesH^'  num- 
ber 10.071,  and  the  abori;,'inc.s  and  half  lastt's 
7434.  In  1901  Sydney,  the  capititl,  hud  a  popu- 
lation of  111.801,  and  with  suburbs,  488,908; 
Newcastle,  14^;  and  Broken  Hill,  27,518. 

RxLiQioif.  About  45  per  eent.  of  the  chnrdk 
population  are  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  about  25  ppr  wnt.  Roman  Catholic.  The 
Presbyterians  and  the  W  e>*U'yan.s  and  other  Meth- 
odiats  are  the  slroiige»t  of  the  smaller  denomi- 
nations. Slate  aid  to  religiott  is  ahollshed. 

EMraanoir.  There  is  a  oompnlsoiy  sebool 
attendanee  law  for  children  hetween  the  sges  of 
six  and  fourteen.  Small  fees  are  charged  those 
al)le  to  pay.  In  1900  there  were  238,382  scholars 
enrolled  in  the  State  schools  and  collejjr  in. I 
00,327  in  private  institutions.  Over  half  nf  the 
latter  nmnber  were  fai  ('atholic  schools.  In  1900 
the  gross  State  expenditure  for  acboots  was  £780r 
216,  and  the  rBoemls  from  ediool  fees  amounted 
to  £82,404.  The  State  maintains  a  unirenitj  at 
Sydney. 

'  T{  I  STORY.  Bee  AusTtaus.  and  artieie  on  Aoa- 

Hini.iociK.M'H Y,  Hnhin>(on.  \rw  South  Walea 
(  London*  1873) ;  Woods,  Fi*h  and  Figheriea  of 
Kew  Sovih  Wales  (ib..  1882)  t  Nllson.  The 
Timhcr  Trees  of  Yrif  f^outh  WiiJrf;  '^■vlney. 
1884);  Hillyard,  >^oMth  ^V(llr,s  (  Hull iiiiore. 

1887)  :  Liversidge,  J/inrmz/s  of  \<ir  Sauth  Wall's 
<London.  1S88)  :  OrifTin.  New  Soulh  Wales:  Her 
Commnrr  and  h'fsournH  (Sydney,  1888)  ;  Cogh- 
Ian,  The  Wealth  and  ProffreMM  of  New  Bouth 
Watet  (ib.,  1887  et  seq.) ;  Fraser,  The  Aho- 
riffineit  of  yew  South  Walca  (ib.,  181>2)  ; 
Hutchinson,  ffouth    Wales    lib..    1896)  ; 

Auatrahisia.  in  the  "Rritisli  Kiupire  Se- 
ries" (lx>ndon,  1900)  ;  aii<i,  for  the  history, 
Flanagan.  Hintory  of  .Vnr  South  Wnlen  (London. 
1862) ;  Lang.  An  iftalorteal  and  Siatistiml 
Arcoftnt  of  Vew  South  TTsIe*  (ib.,  1875) ; 
Barton,  History  of  Xew  South  Walcf)  (Sydney, 
1880) ;  Historical  Records  of  Hew  South  Wales 
(Sydn^). 

NEWSPAPER.  A  pTihlic  print  i'S'^nrd  at 
periodical  intervals,  sold  at  a  lixeJ  i)ri<'e  per 
copy,  and  for  a  definite  period  to  regular  read- 
ers kno>vn  as  sub«cril)ers.  and  giving  three  classes 
of  information :  ( a )  relating  to  event.s.  or  'news'; 
(b)  opinions,  or  'editoriair;  and  (c)  wares  on 
sale,  or  *adTertieementa.'  A  newspaper  is  dis- 
tinguished on  one  **ide  from  the  niafjnzirr  or 
monthly  by  the  absenw  in  the  latter  nf  any  con- 
of-rted  effort  to  present  a  new  re<iird  nf  recent 
current  events.  It  is  separated  from  the  pam- 
phlet or  newsletter  hj  its  perio()lc  ap|miTance 


and  stated  publication.  Special  postal  privileges 
in  the  United  States — a  rate  of  one  cent  a 
pound,  paid  in  bulk,  or  one-eighth  that  for  books 
and  merchandise,  and  onc-thirty-second  that  for 
letters — anil  in  otlitr  countries  press  laws  have 
led  to  many  judicial  uud  administrative  decisions 
which  unite  in  defining  a  periodical  as  ear- 
marked by  recurrent  publication  and  a  subscrip- 
tion list  made  in  good  faith,  and  the  newspaper 
as  jiiihlislicd  not  le.ss  often  than  once  a  wei'k. 
The  lerrii  newspaj^r,  while  legally  applied  to  a 
weeklv,  u^ually  indicate  a  daily  |)ublication 
iissued  either  early  in  the  morning  or  in  the 
afternoon.  Allien  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  of  a  piess  bed-plate  wss  limited  by  oandttions 
of  manufaoture  to  tlie  sweep  of  a  man's  arm  in 
paper-making  or  in  working  n  h  trid  press,  the 
newspaper  consisted  of  one  luigt  folio  sheet 
<IonM<Kl.  giving  four  pageH.  W  hen  the  ehanj^es 
in  paper  manufaetnre  at  the  ciom'  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  in  the  bed-plate  of  a  press 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
through  the  appTieation  of  power  to  printing 
enlarged  the  sheets  ami  altered  their  limit,  the 
newspaper  began  to  be  folded  for  the  weekly  to 
a  square  (xtavo.  and  enlarjred  for  the  daily  to  a 
large  'blanket'  sheet.  The  introduction  of  the 
cylinder  press  after  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  wood-]iulp  of  any  aiae  desired,  fed  to  a  press 
from  n  ^>pool,  changed  the  daily  newspaper  to  its 
jiresent  form,  containing  a  variable  number  of 
pa^'i~s — from  4  pa;,'c-s  to  above  100,  but  usually 
12  to  16  pag^s  iu  Knglish- speaking  cities  of  over 
500,000  ;  8  to  12  in  cities  of  2.')0,000;  and  4  in 
cities  of  less  than  20j000i  in  EuropOt  nsnally 
from  4  to  8  in  eities  of  100,000;  and  4  in 
smaller  places,  printed  on  both  sides  nt  a  single 
impression.  Newspa|>ers.  hy  p«^riodie  appearance, 
divide  sharply  into  weekly  fu-siuiUy  devoted  to  a 
special  field,  social,  political,  literary,  the  general 
weekly  being  the  esception)  and  daily.  The 
specif^  daily  is  the  exception,  the  world's  four 
largest  eapitals  and  some  Ameriesn  lesser  eities 
having  dailies  devoted  exclusively  to  the  stodl 
market  or  sports.  .American  universities  of 
over  1000  students  usually  support  a  daily.  The 
city  daily  neeesaarily  covers  four  fields:  (a)  the 
events  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  published;  (h> 
events  without;  (c)  opinion,  usually  given  on  a 
separate  page,  known  fts  tlie  editorial  page;  (d) 
the  quotation  of  stock,  cereal,  and  other  ex- 
changes, and  a<lvertii«'Hients.  To  these  are  add- 
ed combined  eritici.sm  and  recor<l.  in  special 
articles  and  correspondence  on  special  fields,  as 
)>olitirs,  sports,  theatre,  letters,  edncatiew,  ete. 
I'sunlly  the  earlier  pages  of  a  newspaper  open 
with  news  from  without  and  pass  to  local  news. 
The  markets  and  tlie  larger  snare  of  the  adver- 
ti«ements  are  usually  on  later  pages.  The  edi- 
torial page,  or  expression  of  opinion,  is  generally 
between.  When  the  two  sides  of  a  4  or  8-psge 
sheet  had  to  he  printed  sueeessivcly  (until  the 
invention  iif  the  w^b- perfecting  press),  this  divi- 
sion was  nece.Hsary.  Still  preserved  from  custom, 
an  arrangement  is  now  ffrow  iiij;  up  in  the  I  nited 
States  in  which  important  news,  likely  to  attract 
bf^yvrs,  gravitates  to  tlie  front,  and  other  fieldn 
to  the  rear  pages,  an  arrangement  long  prevalent 
ill  the  French  boulevard  press.  As  politics  i« 
the  one  subject  of  universal  interest  for  men* 
newspapers  in  all  countries  tend  to  ally  them- 
selves with  one  of  two  political  parties,  wbo* 
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a  bi-pariiatui  organuatkm  for  the  control  of  bb 

dectlTe  govemtneat  exists.  Where,  aa  in  Euro- 
pean couutries,  parties  are  replaced  by  groups, 
each  ha«  its  newspaper.  In  both  cases  suaie 
papers  are  known  as  indoix-ndent.  In  all,  news- 
papers exrrt  a  double  influence.  Those  who  read 
an  directly  affeeted  by  what  is  printed  as  with 
anj  printed  utterance,  but  the  periodic  issue  and 
the  consequent  array  of  subscribers  or  regular 
rertders  piv«  m w  ^pupers  in  polities  and  in  otlii-r 
lipids  a  re [) rest- II tu live  character,  their  intiueoee 
depending  un  the  fact  that  what  is  said  expresses 
the  opinion  of  n  great  multitude  of  readers. 
The  skillitt]  editor  suceeede  In  combining  leader- 
ship in  new  exigencies  nnd  problems  with  the 
capacity  of  expressing  the  opinion  or  sentiment 
that  great  masses  of  liis  renders  will  feel  as  new 
eveotti  c«ll  for  the  application  of  old  principles. 

Two  empires,  the  Koman  and  the  Chinese,  had 
from  an  early  period  issues  similar  to  the  news- 
paper. The  Acta  Diuma  (Daily  Occurrences)  of 
ancient  Rome  contained  reports  of  great  military 
achievements  and  of  interesting  events  at  Rome, 
as  reports  of  elections,  trials,  games,  fire.^,  sacri- 
fices, and  miracles.  They  were  written  out  by 
offieers  called  actuarii,  and  depoeited  among  other 
|NibUc  archives.  Oopiea  were  sometimee  posted 
m  public  places,  and  aent  at  inegular  intervals 
to  the  g(nerals  in  the  provinces,  that  the  nrmy 
might  be  infornwl  of  what  ^as  taking  place  in 
(>!'it  r  parts  of  the  Empire.  Thi  y  i  iiilinuwl  to  bo 
b^ued  uutil  the  downfall  of  the  W  estern  Empire. 

The  Peking  QaaettSt  TiAmg-pao,  "News  of  the 
Capital,"  has  apfwaved  since  713  to  741  in  tbe 
Tang  dynasty  at  the  Chinese  eapital,  and  has 
for  many  cj-nttiries  Seen  issued  daily.  Tt  is 
printwl  in  n  (Joveniinent  e<iition  sent  to  ofhcials, 
and  in  a  popular  edition  v  illi  regular  subscril)ers, 
reprints  also  appearing  in  the  provinces,  both 
bavfalg  twen  flUIUSfaed  from  an  early  period.  It 
— exclusively  of  Imperial  sesenpts,  eonn* 
dl  deerees,  and  official  news.  It  is  undoubtedly 

the  earlie.st  dnil^,   in  i  xistenee. 

Neither  of  these  official  is^sues  has  any  relation 
with  the  modem  newspaper  by  example,  still  less 
by  direct  descent.  Tac  newspaper,  as  known  to- 
ay.  is  of  eomposite  origin.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  represented  by  news  sheets,  single 
folio  p«ge«  *old  by  peddlers  and  criers  giving 
nt-w*  of  a  «-inL:li  n  -irr^ nee.  The  first  dated  ex- 
amples of  tl*ese  appeared  in  1498,  and  some  800 
example*  «!«  pffswrvad  wbidi  apfcued  befon 
1610. 

These  small  news  sheets  appeared  In  Augsburg. 

Vienna.  Ratisbon,  Xuremljerg,  .\ntwerp.  and  many 
olljtT  place"',  penerally  in  tlie  form  of  letters.  The 
extant  nuniNTs  eonlain,  among  other  matters, 
accounts  of  the  discovery  of  America,  of  the  con- 
snests  of  the  Turks,  of  the  Freneb  and  Austrian 
War  in  ItAly,  with  snch  loeat  occnrreDets  aa  axe' 
eutinns.  inundations,  earthquakes,  hnmhign  of 
\viri  ii(  =i.  nnd  child-murders.  «nppofied  to  hr  i  in 
mitted  by  the  .TeM-s,  Of  equal  interest  ar«!  the 
official  ffotizie  i^rrittc,  established  by  the  Vene- 
tian Government  in  15A6,  containing  accounts 
«ff  the  wars  carried  on  by  the  Republic,  and  of 
other  events  of  general  interest.  At  first  they 
were  not  printed,  but  might  be  read  in  varions 
public  places  on  payment  of  a  small  coin,  called 
a  gazzetta,  whence  the  name  Oaaette  (q.v.). 

T1ic«p  repreMnted  the  issoa  of  floating  rumor 
«r  a  priTate  letter  Inr  the  piaists  of  the  day.  As 
the  piasa  tmnfi  (q  V»  a  penonal,  and  became  ft 


business  veiiluie,  and  regidar  communication  was 
established  by  various  posts  over  European  coun- 
tries, tlu'&e  broiul  sheets  of  news  and  cipiuion 
developed  into  tlie  journal  regularly  iss\U'd — qI 
which  the /•'rawA/urterJoMmaf,  published  by  Ege- 
nolph  Emmel  in  1415^  suspended  in  1U02,  was 
the  first — ^the  *newa>letter,'  furnished  to  the  cor- 
respondent  by  men  usually  in  official  life  at  the 
different  capitals,  the  prototype  of  the  later 
lb  jiitcli  and  correspondent,  and  the  pamphlet, 
discus.sing  opinion,  which  began  treating  public 
affairs  all  over  Europe  from  the  standpomt  of 
the  editorial  in  the  seventeenth  oentuiy.  By  tbe 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  eentury  thne  became 
unite<l  in  daily  Journals  which  eombinetl  the 
report  of  the  broad  sheet,  the  corresptmdence  of 
the  news-letter,  and  the  polemics  of  the  pam- 
phlet, adding  the  advertisement  in  1648j  and  tbe 
regular  market  fspoit  at  the  dose  td  the  eil^- 
teenth  centUI3^, 

Enolaxd.  The  founder  of  tl»e  English  pre.sa 
wa.s  a  London  printer  named  Nathaniel  Butter 
(died  1UG4).  As  early  as  lt>l).5  he  was  issuing 
news  pamphlets;  and  in  1022  lie  began  The  Neum 
of  the  Present  Week,  which  under  vaiyiQg  titlea 
was  continued  till  1039.  His  slips  were  mostly 
compiled  from  similar  foreign  sheets,  and  con- 
tained very  littlf  home  news.  But  they  bore  the 
distinguishing  ii  .n  k  i  f  11  .  news])aper:  they  were 
publisheil  regularly.  During  tbe  Civil  Warn 
there  circulated  a  large  number  of  sheets,  with 
such  names  as  Engl/aniff*  MemorabU  AoddenU; 
Tkt  JrfNfAMi'a  InUXUgmo&i  Mwemiut  AuUeut; 
Mercuriu9  Politicu*;  The  Scots  Intelligencer; 
The  Parliament's  Scout;  The  Scots  Dove;  The 
Parliament  Kite;  The  Serrri  Oicl ;  \frrruriua 
Mastia;  Mercuriua  Democri t us ;  and  Jfercvriue 
Acheronticua,  or  Vtm  from  Ih'U.  The  -arravga- 
meat  ol  the  news  was  poor  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  comment  most  virulent.  The  first  English 
newspaper  which  aimed  at  general  information 
was  the  Public  Intelligencer,  established  by  Sir 
Roger  T/Ksfi  ,ni:'t  in  Idd.S:  it  i  -  liuppcd  soon 
after  the  upi>earance  of  the  London  (iassettr.  tbe 
first  number  of  which  was  publishad  at  Oxford, 
November  7,  16G5.  A  second  paper,  called  Th« 
Obserrer,  was  started  by  L'Estrange  in  1681.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  it.  the  development  of  the 
newspaper  was  cliecked  by  the  rigid  enforecment 
of  the  licensing  act  of  ]{M)2.  Tnder  that  r<^ime 
nothing  but  an  oOicial  organ  could  long  survive. 
The  repeal  of  the  licensing  act  in  1(195  opened  a 
new  era  in  English  Jonmalism.  Newspapers  at 
once  sprang  up  in  London  and  In  otmr  dties. 
Besides  news-letters,  flying  posts,  and  mercuries, 
appeared  the  Edinburgh  Gazette,  a  semi- weekly 
(KKK)):  fbe  Dnih/  ('uurnnt.  the  first  Engli-ii 
daily  (1702);  the  Repietr.  established  by  Defoe 
for  the  discussion  of  political  questions  (1703) ; 
and  the  Oranoe  Pottman.  the  first  penny  paper 
(17(M». 

Though  tbe  licensing  act  was  of  the  past,  the 
newspaper  writer  was  held  to  strict  account  for 
what  he  printed.  During  tlie  reign  of  George 
IIL  prosecutions  were  especially  common.  The 
usual  result  was  to  give  increased  eurreney  to  the 
doctrines  assailed,  and  to  confer  a  fictitious  im- 
portance on  traders  in  politics,  hv  whom  many  of 
the  joumnls  were  conducti-d.  Tlie  firit  atti mpt 
at  Pnrliamentarj'  reporting  was  also  resented  oy 
the  HouBe  of  Commons  as  a  breach  of  privilege, 
hut  the  imprisraments  of  1771  ended  in  the  tacit 
eoneeealMi  of  publicity  of  diseuasieii,  which  baa 
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ever  since  prevailed.  The  Speaker  in  1893  ex- 
eluded  the  repnaetltethv  of  the  London  Cknnich 
fronn  the  Oommam  gilkiy,  and  it  was  goMiaUjr 
aoeepted  iw  within  hto  power.  A  greater  obatacle 

enrountorcd  \>y  the  press  was  the  fttamp  tax.  In 
1712  11  duty  of  a  halfpenny  per  sheet  was  placed 
on  every  piip  r  of  a  sheet  and  u  half.  It  put  an 
end  to  L)efoe'»  Kcviewt  Addison's  Spcoiator,  and 
'all  the  littb  penny  papers.'  The  tax  wa»  rained 
in  1767  to  a  wmj  a  copy;  in  1770  to  a  penny 
and  a  half;  in  1780,  to  twopence;  in  1794.  to 
twojH^nce  halfpenny ;  in  1797,  to  threepom  o  half- 
l>enny:  aiui  in  1S16  to  fourpence.  At  this  time 
tiie  usual  price  jkt  ooj)y  was  s<>vi'n|M>iicc.  in  IS.'Jtj 
the  tax  was  reduced  to  a  penny,  and  in  1856 
aboliahed  altof2;ether.   And  m  1681  tb«  duty  on 

Kper  was  repealed.  Ae  a  result,  newspapen 
sreased  enormotiHly  in  number,  and  the  price 
per  copy  was  rcthu^i!  to  the  pmeent  level,  innn 
threei>ence  to  a  halfpenny. 

Notwithstanding  these  exorbitant  impoate, 
whkh  were  at  flrai  intended  to  be  as  deaiuy 
the  M  Keensinir  net,  many  newspupen  wetw  es- 
tablished, and  lia  their  scope  widened  thoy  be- 
came moro  and  more  important.  The  Snint 
Jamet'a  Post  and  the  Saint  J<uu>  s's  Krcnitifj  I'ost, 
each  started  in  1715.  were  fuH«l  in  the  Hatnt 
/MM»'«  Chronicle  (1724),  the  liveliest  paper  of 
the  period.  The  London  Daily  Post  and  Qeineral 
AdtmrHter,  founded  in  1726,  changed  its  name  in 
175'^  tn  tJic  ruHic  Adr^tifter.  and  was  after- 
wards taiixMis  f(ir  till-  contribution!*  of  '.lunitw.' 
In  ITHii  John  W'ilks  issued  the  first  nuintx^r  of 
the  Morth  Briton.  The  Morning  ('hronicie,  es- 
tabliehed  in  176U,  was  the  first  newspaper  to 
Mve  adequate  reports  ol  Parliamaatainf  debates; 
it  iumlted  the  tcadinft  article;  and  in  itA  cofmnns 
first  appeared  TIazlitt's  drnmatic  criticisms.  Tt 
was  soon  rivaled  in'  tlie  \fnminff  Pnst  (1772) 
and  the  Morninq  llrnild  (17HI1.  The  London 
Fktihf  T^niverital  Rvgistcr,  begun  in  1785,  was 
turned  into  the  Times  in  1788.  From  the  first, 
the  Timet,  under  the  direction  of  Jolm  Walter 
(q.v.),  devoted  itself  mainly  to  a  disenssioD  of 
public  affairs,  governmental,  educational,  and 
coniniercittl.  Its  Parliamentary  reports  and 
"leaders'  soon  became  the  best,  and  in  course  of 
time  it  was  recognir^d  as  the  leading  journal 
of  Enrope.'  It  was  the  flnt  to  discard  the  hand- 
press  and  to  substitute  steam  (1814).  In  1846 
appeared  the  Daily  .Vrir«  with  Dickens  as  editor; 
and  in  IR.'.'i  the  fynlli/  Trletrraph,  the  first  penny 
paper  of  the  ninele<nt  h  century,  which  gained  an 
immense  audience  under  the  ri^gimeof  G.  A.  Sale. 
The  Standard,  now  the  chief  Conservative  news- 
paper, was  started  in  1827,  as  an  evening  edi- 
tion of  the  Morning  TJfrald.  It  made  a  stout 
fiu'ht  a^'ainst  Catholic  emancipation.  Its  causp 
lost,  it  lived  a  lingering  life  until  re\i\(d  in 
187tl  by  its  able  editor,  W.  H.  Mudford.  Otlicr 
popular  lx)ndon  dailies  are  the  Glohe  (ISO.*!); 
the  Echo  (1868),  the  first  London  halfpenny 
newspaper;  the  PaU  Moll  OazHte  f  180S).  whi(4i 
.Tohn  ^lorlcy  turned  from  its  roTistTMitive  ways 
into  a  powerful  liadical  oi;,';ui;  .Vaoi/  Jinms's 
dnzrltf  (  ISHOl  ;  the  Krmiuii  yexCS  (ISSI  |  ;  the 
Sl<ir  (isssi:  Wefttminatrr  (iazette  (1802);  the 
Wmh  (  I  S!i;{  I  ;  and  the  />at7v  Mail  ( 1896) ,  founded 
by  A.  C.  Uarmsworth,  who  is  a  striking  figure 
in  recent  journalism. 

The  London  literary  .nnd  sneiety  papers  buve 
a  line  of  connection  with  Addison.  The  numer- 
ow  imitationB  of  the  Spectator  <  1711-18)  were 


essays  on  manners  and  literature.  The  nineteenth 
century  type  of  the  weekly  review  was  set  by 
Leigh  Hunt  in  the  Emamincr  (1808),  which  com- 
bine<I  literature  and  politics.  Under  its  first 
editor  and  Alhany  Fonblanquc  (q.v.),  it  had  a 
brilliuut  career,  us  an  exponent  oi  current  radi- 
calism. The  Athenwum  (1828)  confines  itself 
to  literature,  art,  and  music  Though  it  lias  had 
many  rivals,  it  is  to-day  ooa  of  the  moet  trust- 
worthy reviews  in  the  world.  The  Academy 
(1869)  is  similar  in  design,  but  runs  more  to 
literary  gossip.  The  Httturdnij  h'rvittc  (ISnS), 
once  the  most  solid,  is  now  the  'smartest'  of 
English  weeklies.  The  Hpeelator  ( 1828) ,' under 
K.  IS.  Rintoul,  exerted  for  thirty  yeua  &  nti^ty 
Inflttenee  for  reform.  After  R.  H.  Hutton  a»> 
sunied  the  editorship  (I860),  it  bwaine  less 
radical  in  tone;  and  its  sane  discussious  of  poli- 
tics and  literature  were  among  the  best  that 
Journalism  has  ever  offered.  It  still  holds  its 
nigh  poeHion.  As  the  champion  of  radicalism, 
the  Speciwr  was  established  in  18M  by  T. 
Wemyss  Beid.  Other  weekly  reviews  of  litera- 
ture, society,  and  politics  (one  or  all),  arc  the 
I.itrrniy  World  (IH(iS);  the  Xntinnal  ObHcrrrr 
{  1S87)  •  the  Outlook  (  18W8)  ;  Lilcrdturr  I  18t)7)  ; 
the  i'uU  Mall  Budget  ( 1«<5K(  ;  the  Maint  James's 
Budget  (1880);  the  ll  7  8un  (1891);  the 
Ovardian  (1846);  the  Wwkl^  fUgUter  (1849)j 
Pearaoa's  Weekty  (1890) ;  Fam'fy  fair  (1888) ; 
Sncirfi/  (1R7S):  the  Prlioan  (1RS7);  the  frilic 
(18)».5);  Lluitd'fi  XetcspapvT  (1842);  Reynolds' n 
Xcttspaprr  (1S,">());  the  Referee  (  1H77 1  ;  the 
brilliant  World  (1874),  founded  by  Edmund 
Yates;  and  Truth  (1877),  edited  by  Henry  La- 
bouehere.  Exceedingly  popular  are  several  light 
journals  approaching  the  mafgudncr,  sueh  as  fit- 
Bits  (1881)  and  Answers  (1888).  At  the  head 
of  illustrated  weeklies  stand  the  llluxtratrd 
London  \<^\r»  (1842);  the  dniphic  (18rt!M;  the 
Lady's  Pictorial  (1880);  tiie  (ienlletcoman 
(1890);  and  Black  and  White  (1891).  There 
are  also  reviews  for  diatinei  trades,  profeseione, 
and  pastimes;  the  lUmtrated  Sporting  and  i>r«- 
matic  Xetcs  (1874)  ;  the  Cycle  (1893)  ;  the  Jf»* 
itician  (18971;  the  Keonomist  (1841);  the 
Statist  (1878),  for  tlie  markets  of  finance; 
Engineering  { 1866)  ;  and  so  on  through  many 
phases  of  contemporary  life.  Among  oomio 
journals  PuncA  (q.v.)  is  still  supreme. 

The  press  of  Ixmdon,  taken  collectively,  has 
passed  throuph  tliree  broadly  markiil  stajies.  It 
began  on  n  mere  transcript  of  the  city's  naraor, 
gosrfp^  and  abuse.  Repressed  by  the  licensing  act 
for  a  generation,  it  took  two  forms  on  its  repeal, 
180S.  one  literaiy,  of  which  Addison's  Spmtaior 
was  the  highest  type,  and  the  other  bitterly  pn 
lemic  (L'Estrange  and  I>efoe).  In  these  jour- 
nals, which  appeared  in  (jnick  svn-ccssion  for  a 
century,  the  personality  of  the  editor  was  deci- 
sive. With  the  Napoleonic  wars  Enfrlish  journal- 
ism entered  on  a  tiiird  atage,  led  and  molded  by 
John  Walter,  the  founder  of  the  London  Timtt, 
in  which  the  personality  of  the  editor  became 
only  one  factor,  though  still  of  importance,  in 
a  <<imjiact  organ  of  pul)lii'  ojiinion  and  vehicle  of 
public  news,  whose  articles  were  anonymous  ami 
whose  editor  was  by  a  transparent  fiction  un- 
known. The  weight  and  influence  of  journals  in 
this  period  turned  on  the  success  with  which  edi- 
torials e\i>ress«l  the  opinions  of  the  ruling  forces 
of  the  nation,  of  a  party,  a  class,  or  an  interest, 
and  the  aeeuracy  and  impartiality  with  wliidi  its 
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newH  columns  recorded  facts.  Wliilo  this  type  was 
moAt  completely  developed  in  the  Times,  it  was 
apparent  in  all  Kn^'Iish  [K-riixlii  n  1 il  iily,  \veekly, 
•od  monthly,  from  Uie  Napoleonic  wars  until  the 
defeat  of  Gl'adfitone'H  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  recast 
farty  relations  and  bMcd  ibe  CoiiMnr»UTe-linpe- 
rnJist  majority  on  a  smm  vote.  With  this  pe- 
riod, now  nearly  twenty  years  distant,  English 
dailies  bepnn  dcvelopinij  circulation  imlependeiit 
of  inlliuiioo,  r-i^jiji  ii  nrticlcH  and  th«<  ju  r-  iii! 
journalist  Inxaine  coiupicuuus,  and  the  publisher 
vitli  an  avowed  commercial  aim  had  ao  illGKa«- 
iag  tontrol  and  influenee.  The  earlier  newspaper, 
like  the  Time»,  waned  in  weight,  and  the  type 
of  thp  new  if  not  yot  developed. 

The  earliest  provincial  English  newspaper  was 
the  Worcester  PoslmoH  (1600),  which,  under  the 
n»mm  Brrrow'a  Worcester  JoHmai, still  circulates 
tvttfy  through  the  Went  Hldlanda.  Five  years 
later  was  founded  the  Mrrairy,  now  called  the 
lAncoln,  Rutland,  and  Stamford  Morcnry.  To 
1T(KJ  appeared  the  \or\ri(h  J'nittm  u>  it  i  penny, 
with  the  announcenit'iit  that  a  haiijwiuiy  woiii  i 
not  be  refused.  It  was  follon'ed  bv  llio  Sonrich 
Mertttrjf  (1714),  which  still  exiata.'  Among  other 
early  aacceaaea  were  fha  Vvttitifkmtn  Cwunmt 
(1710).  which  with  changed  name  continued  till 
1886.  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the  illustra- 
ted M't'Lhi  h'xji!'  :  -he  Srinnstlr  Courant 
(1710),  with  a  pre-teut  large  circulation  in  the 
north;  the  still  prosparou*  Hertford  Journal 
(171S)  }  the  Leeds  ilerewry  (1718).  one  of  the 
hot  of  provlneial  papers;  the  Aafjahwry  and 
Winrhcster  Journal  (1729),  now  an  influ- 
ential paper:  and  the  Birmingham  Gagctte 
(1741).  t.  Iiy  one  of  the  leading;  Miillan<l 
daiiicH.  Tlii>H<>  cvamplea,  without  the  catalognn 
of  numerous  failures,  .show  how  the  ncw»pa|)er 
spread  through  Bngland  early  in  the  sevcnteeoth 
eenCwT;  ^^Vx  iveie,  however,  email  sheeta,  and 
continued  to  be  such  till  about  1860.  Still  other 
well-known  Fnplish  papers  are  the  Leedj^-York- 
Khirr  I'ost  i  iT.  i),  with  a  daily  since  IHtifi  and 
an  evening  inwuc  siiice  1800;  the  .VewccJi/ie  CAron- 
irle  (1764),  now  iiwuing  two  daily  editions; 
tha  UntrpwA  Courier  (1808),  two  dailjr  iaaiiea 
and  a  weekly;  the  Leitmter  IMIff  Poet  (1872) « 
tin'  Sheffield  Wrddu  Trlrftrapfi.  with  n  eirnil.i- 
tinn  of  21.'>.00fl;  and  tlie  Mnnrhc.ttrr  (iiKirdinn 
ilSiJli.  whi<  li  liH"  I  I  itation  far  beyond  Kiip 
land  fur  itet  indepen(i>  :ii  e  and  able  comment. 
Wales  depends  largely  upon  the  MWSpftpafS  of 
the  border  eountiea.  She  ha%  bomfcr,  aareral 
English  joumala  of  her  own;  aa  the  Vorth  Walee 
Ckr>,i,i,  lr  f  Bangor,  1S07)  :  the  F;„uth  Wnlr<> 
Dailtj  (Cardiff,  1872).  in  the  Lil>eral  intere.st ; 
and  the  W'eatem  .Vail  (1860),  in  the  Conserva- 
tive interest.  A  few  newspapers  are  printed  in 
the  Wel'ih  language.  Among  them  are  )'  OeneH 
Offmreif  (The  Welah  Nation)  and  Bauer  oc 
Ametmu  Ci/mru  (Banner  and  Times  of  Wales). 

S  iiri  AMi  very  naturally  had  n  hand  in  the 
nan»ert»iH  sheets  employed  to  eireulate  inforina- 
thn  during  the  civil  wars.  The  firnt  to  be  print- 
ed in  Sootbuid  was  the  Mercuriue  Folitieus 
(Leitfa,  16S3;  Edlnhurcb,  1654-80).  Under 
the  title  ifercuriun  PubfieuM,  it  continued  till 
166.1.  The  Mercuriti^  Caledoniua  (Edinburgh, 
]t;i;^))  failed  afti  r  '-n  issues.  The  estab 
iifchntent  of  the  newspajH^r  in  Scotland  was  due 
to  James  WatM>n.  who  was  both  editor  and 
printer.  Ha  started  the  £4i»turgh  Qaoette 
(1700) ;  th«  E^^urgh  Oemrani  (1705),  «  tri- 


weekly, which  suspended  after  fifty-five  num- 
bers; and  the  Hmts  Cournnt  (1706),  eontintied 
till  171s  In  171S  appeared  the  Edinburgh  f  i .  i 
ing  Cuurant,  and  two  yearii  later  the  Calcdnman 
Mercuru,  which  continued  for  nearly  a  centurv 
and  a  half.  The  So^eman  (Edinburgh.  1817), 
a  daily  sinee  I8SS,  Che  moat  snhstantuil  Journal 
in  Scotland,  is  also  most  favorably  known  in  the 
l'nite<l  .States.  Among  the  minierous  other  pood 
Scotch  joumalfi  are  the  (llasfioic  Herald  (1782), 
an  independent  daily  with  a  weekly  iss\ie;  tl»o 
aiusgijir  Weekly  Mail  (1862)  ;  thv  Dundee  si dveT- 
tiaer  (1801),  daily;  the  Dundee  Weekljf  Xew$ 
(1855),  having  a  eirealation  above  260,()00;  the 
Ahrrdrrn  Journal  (174S).  dailv  and  wwkly ;  and 
the  yorih  British  Daily  Mail  ('(!la.<*go\v,  1347). 

Irkland.  During  the  civil  wars  there  were 
printed  in  London  several  sheets  containing  news 
from  Ireland,  as  Warren  fed  Tidings  from  Irv- 
kmd  (1841)  and  Mercuriue  BibemioM  (1044). 
The  flrst  real  Trish  newspaper  was  the  DuhUn 
yrics-Letter  (lOS.**).  Fiftt^'n  yeur>«  later  came 
the  first  Dublin  daily.  Pur's  Orrurrrnces,  which 
was  eontimied  for  a  half  eentiiry.  In  1728  ap- 
peared another  daily.  Falknur'n  Journal, 
Esdaile'a  News-Letter  (1744),  chftn;,'cd  to  Saun- 
dere'e  NewLeUer  (1764),  a  Duhlin  tri«weel(ly 
and  then  a  daily,  lasted  till  1870.  The  oflleial 
Dublin  Oazettr  (1710?)  still  eonlinues.  The 
oldest  provincial  Irish  newspapers  still  exi^^ting 
are  the  dailv  Belfast  Xctrx  Ijctter  (17.T71,  the 
semi-weekly  Waterford  ChronUOe  (1766),  and 
the  Limerick  Chronicle  (1706).  AmoUf  the 
most  flourishing  Dublin  newspapers  are  tne  fa- 
mous Freeman's  Journal  (1763);  the  Weekly 
Xdtion  (1S47):  the  Errninq  Trlrqraph  (1877)": 
and  tiport  (ISHl).  The  Belfast  A'ortAcm  Whig 
1 1824  ) ,  with  a  large  circulation  In  Ulatsr,  b  also 
well  known  outside  of  Ireland. 

The  BnnrWH  CaumtaM.  In  British  North 
America  the  chief  plares  from  which  newspapers 
(daily  and  wet-kly)  are  difTuscd  are  Toronto. 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Quel>ec,  and  Halifax.  Amon^; 
the  earliest  joumal?*  were  the  Halifax  Gazette 
(1751),  which  lasted  hardly  tWWltj  years,  and 
the  Montreal  Qaeette  (1765),  now  a  daily  and 
weekly.  Toronto,  though  later  In  the  field,  taketi 
the  lead  to-dav  with  it^  five  dailies  and  nianv 
weeklies,  amon^^  whi«li  are  the  (llohe  (itiornin;,', 
e\cninp.  and  weekly),  the  Daily  Moil,  and  Even- 
ing XeiKH.  (Quebec  and  Ottawa  support  aeveral 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  French. 

Ihoia,  The  deportation  clause  in  the  early 
Ifhel  act,  oensorsnip,  and  a  rigid  license  act 
restricted  journalism  in  India,  and  a  press  law 
fetill  leavcH  all  nevvRpnpers  published  in  the 
vemaciiliir  siihje<-t  to  administrative  supjiression. 
Anglo-Iiiiiian  journalism  In'gan  with  the  Indian 
U'orW,  Calcutta,  e«lited  by  William  Duane  in 
1794,  deported  by  the  East  India  Company.  He 
was  afterwards  editor  of  the  .4urora,  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa.  About  thirty  years  lnt<r  J.  S. 
Buckingham  was  deported  for  a  like  n'asim.  In 
1800  nine  newspaper**  were  starte<l  and  snon 
siupended.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
English  papers  were  the  Enfflishman,  started  in 
1821  as  John  Bull  in  the  East,  Hurakam,  Cal- 
cutta Star,  and  Friend  of  India.  Much  of  Rudyard 
Ki[)linL'"s  early  work  appeareil  in  the  l.almre  Cirif 
and  Military  (Sazette.  In  Calcutta  nine  dailies  are 
published  in  English  and  seven  in  the  vernacular. 
The  Indian  Daily  Mirror  (1863)  is  the  first  daily 
In  English  edited  bgr  natives.   The  Bindu 
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^ladras  U  the  oldest  daily  in  that  city.  In  all, 
five  dailies  in  English  are  condneted  by  natives. 
There  arc  in  the  Empire  about  140  English  and 
about  300  native  newspapers.  The  large.st  cireu- 
lation  of  tlie  liUttT  is  2.'). 000,  and  most  circulat*' 
a  few  hundreds.  The  vfniiuular  press  is  for  the 
most  part  bitterly  oppo->e<l  to  the  Gknremmeiit* 
and  is  generally  edited  by  Bengalis. 

AUSnULAHIA  ASD  SoUTH  AFRICA.  .JoUnuilisill 

in  Australia  began  with  the  Sydney  Gazcttr  aiul 
New  South  Wales  Adr^crtxaer  ("1803-04),  of  which 
hut  one  complete  file  is  in  existence  at  the 
Sydney  Ctovemment  House.  The  histoiy  of 
jnumaliam  in  Anstratia  is  ■emtteivd  with 
failures  from  1810  to  1960.  But  to-day  the 
dailies  and  weekliea  of  large  circulation  are 
nunicrous.  Thou<;li  the  prcss  has  l>i-fii  ostab- 
lished  iu  the  huiuII  towns,  the  great  jouniali»ttv 
centres  are  Melbourne  and  Sydney;  and  MXt  to 
them,  Adelaide  and  Brisbane.  We  nay  cite 
for  Melbonrne,  the  Argug,  the  Ag«,  and  the  nu- 
merals journals  dfvoted  to  luiiMiiifT.  mining, 
stock-raisin;;,  and  shipping:  for  Xiw  South 
Wales,  the  Sydncv  \foni\ii(i  }l<:i<ild,  ttio  .tii.t- 
trnUan  Utar,  and  tJie  Doily  T>  leyruph  ;  for  South 
Australia,  the  Re^ster;  for  QueenalMod,  the 
Amtafie  Courier.  The  Australian  papera  are 
remarkable  for  the  Targe  nnmber  of  pag^  in  an 
issue,  larger  m  proportion  to  population  and 
circulation  tlian  in  auy  other  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  rase  of  weeklies. 

Xev  Zealand'a  first  paper  vas  tlie  New  Zea- 
land Herald  (1641),  now  eooBolnlated  with  the 
Auckland  Yrtf«.  It  was  published  for  a  year, 
rev  ived  f  18*13)  by  W.  C.  Wilson,  and  merged  iu 
its  present  ownership  (1864).  It  is  one  of  two 
dailies  in  Auckland.  The  Times,  Wellington,  is 
a  tvpical  and  leading;  daily.  A  Maori  pa{>er, 
7*0  i*<dno  Matirkif  ia  published  by  «  foraMr  diief, 
Tawhiao.  Hie  newspaper  has  followed  the 
colonist  to  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  tn  other 
British  poKscssions  in  Africa,  and  throughout  tlu« 
world.  Cape  Colony  has  se^-eral  weeklies  and 
three  dailies,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Cape  Argut  and  the  Cape  Tiwrn,  both  daily  and 
weekly. 

France.  The  now  flourishing  Gazette  de 
Frnuro  (daily)  is  the  oldest  of  all  French  n(>\vs- 
papers.  As  the  (hizettc  it  was  established  at 
Paris  in  1631  under  the  patronage  of  Richelieu 
by  ThPophraste  Renaudot  (1584-1653).  It  first 
appeared  weekly  with  a  monthly  supplement, 
and  afterwards  as  a  semi  wee  kly.  lU  ing  thus 
a  continuous  record  (except  for  a  slight  suspen- 
sion) of  foreign  and  dmwMtie  evoits  for  toward 
three  centuries,  it  poseeMes  very  great  historical 
▼alue.  In  its  arrangement  of  foreign  news  first 
and  home  news  last,  it  also  s<  t  an  example  which 
has  generally  prevHiU'ti  in  French  journalism. 
Before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
began  to  give  space  to  commerce,  theatrical  an- 
nounoementa,  and  advertisements.  The  Qazettc 
Burlesque  (1650-6.')),  the  first  journal  of  the 
kind,  aimed  to  lie  the  chroniqur  scandnlewte  of 
I'aris.  Tlie  two  tyjies  thus  estalilished  were 
continued  in  the  Mvrcure  iJalanl  (1672),  which, 
under  different  namei,  commonly  the  Mereure 
de  France,  was  eontinued,  with  short  interrup- 
tions, down  to  IS."!.!.  The  rather  insipid  Journal 
dc  Paris  HTTT  HlHi  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  Parisian  daily.  During  the  Revolution  jour- 
Mib  epnug  up  rapidly  a«  orgaiw  of  tlw  Y«riOH« 


fiarties,  but  they  soon  expired.  Two,  however, 
lave  lived  till  the  present  time:  the  Journal 

dea  D^bats  (1789)  and  the  .Voniteur  UnivfT.f  f 
(1789),  the  official  organ  under  the  first  Napu- 
ItHjn.  T'lr'  f'liiistiluiionHrl,  in  which  Sainte- 
Beuve  began  the  Vauaerica  du  Lundi,  dates  from 
16U.  In  1836  were  established  two  cheaper 
papcn,  the  Prene  and  the  /Bt^Ie,  now  popular 
dauieB.  The  Figaro,  the  modem  journal  de 
srnndnlr.  established  in  18.54,  became  a  daily  in 
18t>6.  It  has  had  considerable  influence  ou  t)ie 
lighter  lu-wspaper  in  England  and  elM-wliore.  The 
Charivari  {  a  journal  sutirique,  has  like- 

wise been  imitated  In  many  countries.  The 
Pa  trie,  political,  commercial,' and  litentiy,  WM 
a  daily  from  the  flrat  (1841).  Of  all  ParMan 
newsjjaiHTs,  perhaps  the  TiiiifiK  (a  daily,  1861) 
has  tlic  niost  solid  re|)utation  abroad.  The  Pa- 
risian political  press  is  further  represented  by 
the  £rotr  (1870),  the  Matin  (1884),  and  many 
others.  Th«  Petit  Journal  (1863),  the  first 
French  paper  selling  at  five  centimea  (half  the 
usual  price),  at  once  gained  a  circulation  of 
100,000.  After  arrangements  were  made  whereby 
it  could  be  furnisheil  throughout  France  at  the 
same  price,  its  daily  issue  rapidly  increased  till 
it  reached  a  millifui.  French  newspapers  contain 
len  news  thaa  the  EngUih  or  the  Aneriean. 
Space  is  thus  found  for  the  feuilleton,  a  literary 
essay,  sketch,  or  short  stor>%  an  indispensable 
feature  of  the  French  j(uimal.  Paris  is  famous 
for  her  weeklies  devoted  to  art,  fashion,  litera- 
ture»  and  the  proCeMloaa.  Outside  ai  Parii,  the 
larger  towm  support  sercral  dailies. 

Bbuqivh.  Antwerp  baa  already  been  men* 
tinned  as  one  of  the  places  from  which  were 
issued  tlip  news-letters  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  were  suceiM'dctl  hy  the  Xiruirr  Tijdhuihi  n 
of  Antwerp  (16055),  on  which  were  founded  the 
Pofflt/dillfVM  (1637-44)  and  the  Gazette  van  Ant- 
werpen  (down  to  1827).  To  the  period  1640-50 
belong  the  Nteutee  Tijdinffhm  of  Bmges,  the 
Bruaaclache  Gazette,  and  Lc  Courier  Veritable  dea 
PflW«-Ho«(  Brussels) .  which,  as  the  oflicial  Gazette 
(U'  Kruxillea  and  the  (lazt  fii-  lUs  I'liya-Baa,  con- 
tinued till  1791.  At  that  time  the  most  outspoken 
political  journal  waa  the  Annalea  Politique*  of 
Linguet  (often  suppressed).  The  Belgian  press, 
held  in  firm  restraint  during  the  Spanish,  .Aus- 
trian, and  French  rule,  became  jiractically  free  on 
the  independence  of  ikdgiuni  (lH;it)).  Antwerp 
with  its  seven  dailies  has  l)een  far  outstripped  by 
Bnuaela,  whidi  has  now  about  twenty  dailies.  The 
chief  are  the  indfpendanee  Beige,  the  Etoile 
Belfje,  and  the  Journal  de  Bruxellea.  At  Antwerp 
and  at  (Jhent  doilies  are  published  in  Flemish. 

lIoi.l.ANlt.  'i'he  papers  of  Hnlland  were  long 
noted  for  the  iiceuracy  of  their  conuncrcial  news. 
Since  18.30  they  havp  given  more  attention  to 
politics.  At  present  the  principal  Dutch  dailies 
are  the  Allgemeene  ffandelMhlad  and  Vievwe  mm 
den  Dnn.  both  of  Amstrrdnni;  the  Amsd^riliiniftehe 
Cournnt  ;  the  ./i/in  inil  ilr  In  Untie:  the  IhmgHche 
('nuraiit  :  and  tlie  Sfnals  Cnuriuit — published  at 

The  II»Ki'e-  Other  plaws  of  active  journalism 
are  Ha.uieui  and  Rotterdam.  WeekllM,  aeveral 
of  which  are  illustrated,  are  also  oommoo. 

8wrraBBtANn.  The  Swiss  papers  are  devoted 
mostly  to  local  intcre*!ts.  They  are,  however, 
well  managetl,  especially  the  dailies  at  CrenevB. 
Berne,  and  Lausanne.  For  tourists  there  is 
published  at  Cieneva  the  Swiae  and  Nice  Timetf 
m  both  Frendi  Mi4  English. 
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GeKuaxt.  The  aews  sheets  of  the  sixteenth 
century  led  to  the  newspapers  that  began  to 
appear  just  after  ICOO.  Fraiikfort-on-Main  wiis 
among  the  first  with  tlie  Frankfurter  Journal 
(1615)  and  the  Frankfurter  Obcrposiamtazei- 
ttmg  (1016),  which,  as  the  Frankfurter  Post' 
aminmg,  lived  till  1866.  Feriodical  papers  vere 
soon  established  in  other  towns,  as  Strassburg, 
Nuremberg,  Hildcshcini,  Augsburg,  Munich, 
}faiii)>urg,  and  Leipzig  (IGGO).  The  Uambur- 
jfischer  f'nrreiepnndent  (1714),  still  existing,  is 
famed  slh  W\u^  the  first  to  have  a  regular  foreign 
eomepondent,  a  French  refugee  livii^  in  Eng- 
land ( 1725-35) .  Th«  A  tlpemeine  Zeitung,  atarted 
at  All^bur?  in  1708  and  published  since  1883 
at  Munich,  from  the  first  a 'weighty  political 
organ,  now  ranks  anion;,'  Iht-  fon-iiiost  papers  of 
Germany.  The  press  in  Germany  was  long  under 
MVere  restrictions.  The  press  laws  of  Germany 
mtt  in  theory  liberal.  In  practioe»  however,  by  a 
ligid  application  of  the  law  in  regard  to  Itae- 
majest^^.  the  i-o\irts  liavc  coim-  to  ronstrtu'  aIniOBt 
any  critici-in  of  curnnt  aiUninistration  as  an 
insult  to  the  constituted  authorities.  Even  a 
oomment  on  the  frequency  of  railroad  aceiilenti) 
has  been  vii?it<-ii  with  court  proceedings,  and  the 
editor  of  KUi4iditradat*ek  waa  impriaoaed  for 
two  months  for  a  cartoon  which  represented  a 
gronf>  of  ^'reat  soldiers  of  the  past  reading  the 
Kmp«Tor"n  speeeh  to  his  guard,  declaring  that  it 
was  necessary  to  be  a  good  Christian  in  order  to 
be  a  good  soldier.  Berlin  has  over  twenty-five 
dailies,  anwnig  which  are  the  Foemekc  Zeitung; 
the  XorddeutteKe  AUgemein«  Zeitung;  the  Xeue 
PreuiunHehe  Zeitung;  National-Zeitung ;  the 
T'j'ilif  hr  KundMckau;  Germania;  and  the  \'olks- 
sextung.  The  Cologne  Gazette  is  noted  for  itd 
foreign  news.  From  all  the  great  cities  of  Ger- 
many iaeue  many  weeklies,  some  of  which  are 
illnatTated.  The  loadf^  comic  periodicals  are 
FUegende  Blatter  and  Jufendf  Munich,  and  Klad- 
deradatnch,  Berlin. 

AvsTBlA-HiMiARY  took  an  acti%'c  part  In  the 
early  history  of  journalism  and  hn<t  kept  abreast 
with  modern  methods.  Of  the  Vienna  dailies, 
numbering  about  fifteen,  the  moat  important  are 
th#  Krme  Frrte  Prtme;  Vtuea  Wtonw  Tagblatt; 
Wi'Tur  AUgemeine  Zeitung;  Deutftclir  Ziitunt); 
like  .»iemi-ofiicial  Fremdenblatt ;  and  the  otTieial 
Wiener  Zeitung,  with  its  semi-official  evening  edi- 
tion, Wiener  Abendpoat.  Budapest  has  twenty- 
•even  dalUea,  of  which  Pcsti  yapld  (Pest  Daily) . 
EgyfifrtH  (Union),  and  Pesti  Ilirlap  (Pest 
Gazette)  are  the  most  prominent  in  Hungarian, 
and  the  Pester  Llogd  and  "Seuer  PrKtcr  .fourmd 
in  (Jerman.  Among  the  provincial  papers  the 
foremost  in  German  are  the  Bohemia,  in  Prague : 
the  Oraeer  Tagespoat,  the  Triester  Zeitung;  in 
Careh,  the  \drodni  lAaty  (National  News),  in 
Prri^nie:  in  Polish,  the  Czan  (Times),  in  Cracow; 
and  m  Italian,  the  Independente,  in  Triest.  As 
in  France.  considemhlH  spaee  is  given  by  the 
pn>s§  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  literary  reviews 
and  short  aiorfM. 

ScamnirAVUb,  Tb«  earliest  Swedish  paper 
MraM  to  haT«  been  the  Ordinarie  Poti-Tiaende 
f  f  S'(oekh..lm  (164.3-801.  A  little  later  came  the 
Scentk  ilcrcuriuH  (lfi7">  S8)  and  the  Rrlationes 
Vurwea  in  Latin  (  inHi>  I7ni  ».  In  the  ei^^htecnth 
oentuiy  were  ef*tal>lishcd  two  French  papers:  the 
fhuette  Framoix'  (174 J)  awl  the  Mercure  de 
FuMr  fl772).  The  fiwt  politieal  ])aper  of  im- 
portance in  Sweden  waa  the  Ar<jm,  founded  by 


Jdiattnaen  (1820).  Ten  yean  later  were  estaV 
llfched  the  FMametlandet,  the  organ  of  the 
Hoyalists,  and  the  Aftonhladet,  the  organ  of  the 
Reformers,  now  the  leading  dailies  of  Stockholm. 
Tiie  lirst  Norwegian  newspapers  were  the  Chris- 
liania  Intdligentasedler  (1763)  and  the  Adrea§e- 
contort  Efterretninger  (Bergen,  1765).  Chris* 
tiania  now  has  five  and  Bergen  three  dailies.  In 
Iwth  Norway  and  Sweden  semi-week  lien  and  tri- 
weeklies are  common.  The  pre->s  of  Denmark  datt-H 
from  the  Dannke  Mercurius  (1666).  Down  to 
1830  the  papers  of  Denmark  were  made  up  mostly 
of  extraeta  from  foreign  journals;  and  those 
outside  of  Copenhagen  are  stilt  very  poor.  Copen- 
hnppTi  now  iin<;  thirteen  dailies,  morning  and 
tveuiug,  of  which  the  oldest  is  the  Berlingske 
Tidende  (1749).  The  Aftenposten  enjoys  the 
largest  circulation.  At  Reikjavik  in  Iceland  are 
pubtiirtwd  two  small  journals. 

ITAIT.  Aa  haa  already  been  mentioned,  Italy 
with  her  ancient  Acta  JNicnm,  and  the  Venetian 
frazettcs  of  the  sixteenth  centtirv,  was  the  original 
home  of  tlie  newspaper.  Tlu-  svieeeedin;,'  .sheets 
fell  into  disfjnor  with  the  pope.s  and  were  de- 
nounced in  a  bull  issued  by  Gregory  XIII.  Tli« 
DhH»  di  JiMM  (1716)  was  the  leadinK  Italian 
newspaper  for  more  than  a  century.  Next  fol- 
lowed the  existing  Otutetta  tK  Vapoli.  Up  to 
1848  the  newspapers  of  Ttsly,  subject  to  strict 
censorship,  were  small  and  jMilitically  insignifi- 
cant. Press  laws  then  U'canie  lilH?ral,  and  as  a 
result  newspapers  sprang  up  rapidly.  Among 
the  ten  Roman  dailies  may  be  cited  the  Opinionm 
(established  at  Turin  in  1847  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Rome);  Diritto;  Hiforma  FanfuUa ; 
and  the  Voce  della  Verifh  (in  the  interest  of  the 
i'o|>c).  Florence  issues  the  Corrinr  ItnUano  and 
two  other  dailies;  Genoa,  the  Caffmo  and  th«' 
Corriere  Mercantile ;  Milan,  six  dailies,  among 
them  the  influential  Peraeveranza ;  Turin,  fivej 
Venice,  four;  and  Naples,  six.  There  are  also 
several  illustrated  and  humoroufl  weekHefl. 

TiiK  Si'.\M.st!  Pexin.sI'LA.  Thmijzli  there  were 
earlier  Bheets  published  at  irregular  intt^rval.s, 
the  first  Spanish  nc^vspaper  seems  to  date  only 
from  the  eighte^th  century.  Even  for  some  time 
after  1800  Madrid  had  only  its  Diario.  Indeed, 
the  press  in  Spain  had  a  hard  career  till  the 
Revolution  of  18f>4.  Dailies  in  all  the  chief  cities 
are  now  numerous.  Madrid  has  about  twenty, 
among  which  are  the  Im}Htrcial  and  the  Corre- 
apondeneia  de  Eepaiia.  Among  the  Madrid  illus- 
trated weeklies  are  the  CorrMpondenoia  lllue- 
ira/d^  and  the  JUuttrtu^on  EtptkkXa^  itmericona. 
From  thfr  American  standjinint,  the  news  in 
Sjiuui.-ih  papers  is  niea;:re.  Tht«  is  also  true  of 
the  numerous  dailies  of  Lislton. 

Russia.  The  earlieHt  newspapern  of  Russia 
were  issued  under  the  direction  of  Peter  the 
Great,  first  at  M<mvw  and  then  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg, to  report  the  prngrffls  of  the  war  with 
Pweden.  The  first  j^a/ette,  the  Yedomoati,  ap- 
pe^»red  iu  Moscow  in  1702.  The  issue  of  170.^, 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Suint 
Petersburg,  was  reprinted  in  18.')5.  Political 
jonmatism,  liowewr,  has  never  been  permitted 
in  Russia  except  in  defense  of  the  Government 
policy.  The  flourishing  period  of  the  press  haa 
fnen  at  the  time  of  national  crises,  as  the  French 
invn.sion  of  1812,  the  Polish  insurrection  of  18.10. 
smd  the  Crimean  War.  Tlie  oftieial  organ  is  the 
Jonmal  de  Saint  Piterehourg.  The  Novoe  Frc- 
my»  (New  Times),  the  2?ovos(«  (a  news  and 
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ntock  gazette),  and  the  Sevemajfa  (Northern 
Be«)  circulate  widely  from  Saint  Petersburg. 
The  old«8t  MoMOW  daily  is  the  iloekwkia  Vedo- 
motti  (Moeoow  Kews).  dating  from  1786.  Rus- 
sian j)af>frs,  neccHsarily  occupyiiip  tliemselves 
mainly  with  wientific  and  literal^'  subjects,  mnke 
much  of  ihv  fcuilleton.  Tlic  weekly  .Vnn 
(Uarveatfleld)  issues  two  large  monthly  HUpple- 
tnenta. 

Turkey.  The  newspaper  was  introduced  into 
Turkey  by  the  French,  the  first  being  started  In 
Pera  in  lTit5  by  Verninliac,  Freneh  Ambatwndor. 
Tlie  UjeridH  HaifuUs,  f^jtabliKhed  in  1843  by 
Alfred  Churchill,  an  Englishman  born  in  Turkey, 
l«  now  the  leading  d/^iiy  of  CkNuUntinople. 
Beirat  is  the  eentre  of  llie  Arab  prem  of 
the  Empiro.  There  exi-st  dailies  in  the  capital. 
aUo  in  English,  French,  Italian,  Armenian, 
and  Greek.  Owin;^  to  the  rcpres>ive  policy  of 
the  Government,  th«  cMlitorial  is  ini(><W!«ibie.  ilie 
contents  of  ft  Turkish  paper  include  home  and 
lonigtt  iMw<^  a  Court  gnaette,  ofBeinl  apiioint* 
menti,  ndvertiRemente,  and  a  feuilleton.  Relislmn 
•".TH 'kM*  ^.  as  the  Avedafer  in  Arnu-nian,  have 
plau  d  ail  inijwrtant  part  in  miri«iuu  t^iitt^rprine. 

(iRKK(  >:.  Durinp  the  War  of  Liberation,  many 
papers  appeared  in  Athens,  btil  they  diHap- 
pcaicd  in  1833  on  tiie  introduitiun  of  caution 
namg,  inr  King  Otho.  Tlien  ioUowed  the  period 
of  tM  offleial  organ.  Now  the  Athenian  preea 
is  repres{nted  by  several  journal'*  in  Creek, 
French,  Italian,  and  English;  the  daily  Akropoli*, 
Ephemcrifi,  and  Nca  Ephemcria;  and  the  weekly 
Journal  d'Aihinea,  and  the  Meamger  d'Athenea, 

CShina.  The  Peking  Oazette  has  already  been 
deacribed.  It  contains  a  court  calendar,  Impe- 
rial decrees,  and  memorials  from  officers  of  the 
State.  The  European  journal  has  In-en  brought 
to  China  by  the  English  and  the  French.  Shang- 
hai and  Ilbng  Kong  have  sevecal  dailies  in  Eng- 
lish and  Chinese.  The  native  press  of  China  is 
the  product  of  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The 
earliest  wa.s  the  Cheng-Pao  of  Shanghai,  bcfiun  hy 
an  Enjilisliiuan,  Major,  aided  by  Chinese  literati, 
cireulation.  I8i)5,  li.OW);  the '//uu-;>flo  (1SH3); 
the  (.'hv-pao  at  Tien-tsin;  and  Kouangpao  at 
Canton.  These  have  been  succeeded  by  a  ver- 
nacular press  all  over  the  Empire,  which  has  a 
oottsiderable  Infloenoe.  The  Bhih  Wvpao  iA 
Shanghai  is  one  of  several  sheets  started  by  a 
viceroy,  in  this  case  Chang  Chih-tung,  to  counter- 
:ii  I  Itii  \  f  1  :i  icnlar  jiresH  in  private  bari(l-<,  and  in 
August,  1808,  the  subject  of  an  Imperial  reacript. 

Japajt.  Japanese  journalism  owes  its  Initia- 
tire  impulse  and  traditions  to  Fukaaawa,  who 
founded  and  for  many  years  edited  the  Biai 
Shimpo,  the  le.ndinp  daily  jiaper  in  the  Empire, 
published  at  Tokio.  HimiMflf  one  of  the  ablest 
editors  of  the  century,  a^*  prolific  as  Girardin,  as 
full  of  moral  earnest  ness  as  Greeley,  and  as  able 
In  directing  public  policy  as  Delane,  his  paper  in 
the  early  sti^^es  of  the  Miji  educated  Japan.  The 
first  periodical,  }fanhio,  appeared  in  1888.  The 
first  daily.  If  fi  iir/ii  Sliiinliov,  was  established 
in  1871  at  lokio.  Aniung  other  Japanese  papers 
worthy  of  mention  are:  \ichi  Sichi  Bkimbon 
(1872),  Count  Ito's  organ,  Uochi  Hhtmbm,  Jiai 
Bhimpo,  Nippon.  Kvkmnin  Shimhon,  Kohvmim, 
and  \oromo.  The  Miro  Miro  is  a  comic  paper. 
In  1883  Japan  had  113  ne^^-spapers  and  periodi- 
cals, of  u)ii(li  one  bad  1!)00  circulation;  in  18SS. 
550.  and  in  1000,  745,  of  which  Tokio  had  201, 
Osaka  56,  and  Kioto  61.  Tkt  dailies  number  1110, 


of  which  17  in  1888  had  a  combined  circulation  of 
130.200. 

Ths  UMmo  STAnsw  The  newspaper  baa  an 

Importance  fn  the  United  States  attained  nowhere 

else,  A  broad  area  under  a  coninion  lanj,'uape 
with  a  hoiHi>gen«}ixs  population,  universal  eUuca- 
lioii,  easy  means  of  communication,  the  cheapest 
mail  facilities  known,  newsj>aper  tolls  cheaper 
in  proportion  to  average  distance,  though  higner 
for  short  distances  than  elsewliere,  ami  a  con- 
stant interest  in  itolitical  and  social  affairs, 
complete  freedom  from  censorship  or  re^-triction. 
except  that  provided  by  the  liM  laws,  have  j,'iven 
5  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  world  40  |>er 
cent,  of  ita  newspapers.  Less  accurate  than  the 
English  newspaper,  leas  well  written  than  the 
French,  less  \V(  II  equipped  than  the  German,  the 
Anieriean  newspaper  occupies  a  mean  position 
between  all  three  in  the  extent  of  its  new^  ner- 
vice,  in  the  freedom  of  its  literary  vehicle,  and 
in  its  habit  of  treating  all  subjects  from  the  point 
of  the  educator  rather  than  the  investi|pator. 
Joumallam  in  the  United  States  has  shared  the 
conditions  due  to  material  <  irmnistanees  which 
alfect  all  periodicals.  They  already  been  de- 
scribed for  En;.;laii(i,  \\here,  n  dens<'  population 
occupying  a  liniiteil  area,  questions  of  transporta- 
tion play  a  limited  part.  The  Jouinaliam  of  the 
Bevofutum,  when  for  newspaper  purpoies  no  com- 
mon eomnranfcation  exist«i  between  colonial  cen* 
trcs,  was  limited  in  influence  ami  circulation  to 
the  place  and  rej^iou  in  whi<b  each  paper  was 
puldi^hed.  and  even  the  New  York  Jourtml.  in 
which  the  Federalist  appeared,  had  small  intlu- 
enoe  outside  of  New  York  City.  When  the  postal 
service  was  fully  organized  after  the  Revolutlonp 
but  remained  subject  to  special  carriage  unill  tiie 
organization  of  an  adequate  stage  service  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  in  the  third  and  fourth 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  rates 
upon  newspapers  were  so  high  thai  their  circU' 
lation  was  tne  luzuiy  of  a  few,  and  the  small 
group  of  newspapers  edited  at  the  chief  centres 
by  men  of  a  commanding  personality,  known  to 
the  public  elas-i  of  the  period,  had  a  most  impor- 
tant influence,  akiu  to  that  of  the  English  journal 
of  the  same  time,  from  the  general  knowledge 
among  men  of  public  affairs  of  the  personality 
of  tbnr  editors,  and  their  ability  to  alfect  the 
dominant  class  of  their  plac>''  ami  rcfiion.  The 
or^'ani7,ution  of  a  stau'c  service,  in  jiarticular 
lietw»tjn  New  York  and  I'liiladelpliia,  just  prior 
to  the  development  of  railroads,  and  a  reduction 
in  newspaper  mail  rates  gave  a  wide  circulation 
to  meklies  and  began  the  political  influence  of 
such  newspapers,  usually  the  weekly  edition  of 
a  daily,  which  lasted  from  1S40  to  IRT'.  During 
this  i»eriofl.  as  with  the  New  York  Trtbune,  the 
real  inlUienee  and  wei;:bt  of  its  editor  rested,  not 
upon  ita  daily  edition,  which  in  this  case  was 
a  1  ways  out-tt^^wd  in  New  York  City  in  eirenJa- 
tion  by  two  or  more  papers,  but  upon  its  weeidy, 
which  circulated  throughout  all  the  North.  Po- 
litical an<l  relijjioiis  weeklies  during  this  i>eriod 
were  the  most  proiitabie  of  newspaper  properties, 
and  the  must  potent  of  political,  religious,  and 
social  foctors.  Ten  years  after  the  doae  of  the 
Civil  War  competition  bef^n  in  the  telegraph 
service,  both  by  cable  and  by  land :  tolls  dropped, 
newspaper  postage  was  reduced  to  a  nominal 
fi;;ure,  the  jirice  of  paper  per  ])ounii   bej,'an  to 

decrease,  train  service  was  improved,  the  early 
delivery  of  the  morning  paper  became  possible. 
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owiDg  to  pre^iseH  capable  <>t  pnnting  a  large 
edition  rapidly  before  breakfast  within  a  radius 
of  200  mitoB,  and  during  tiie  iMi  quarter  of  the 
ftiaetoenth  century  the  daily  became  dominant. 

It  hill!  for  nior«'  ttinn  half  a  cfiitury  held  an  un- 
chalJvnj^fil  Held  lu  all  cities  of  over  100,000  popu- 
lation. Tbf  c-hanjffs  just  recited  cxtendea  the 
newspaper  radiua  of  all  cities  of  baU  a  million 
or  over,  and  dailies  which  had  bom  important  at 
a  lemovo  of  100  or  200  miles  over  a  great  cen- 
tre, in  towns  from  80,000  to  100,000,  wlule  tbey 
suffered  no  loss  in  their  value  as  local  means  of 
communication  and  businewH  pn)j)eities,  lost  ilieir 
weight  in  the  daily  iiew-^puper  field  as  or^jana  of 

CUikal  and  aocial  importance,  now  that  circu- 
Ion  whidt  Iwd  been  measured  by  the  10.000 
dmra  to  1886  wnn  measured  by  the  100,000.  From 
1840,  when  the  power  ]iress,  the  railroad,  and  the 
tele^'rajdi  iimd*'  the  ino<lern  daily  ne\vHpai>er  pos- 
sible, down  to  187a,  a  circulation  of  uO,UOO  in 
Ktw  York  City  was  remarkable,  and  nearly  all 
nevspapors  were  well  satisfied  with  lialf  of  titis. 
Fran  187S  to  1885  these  figures  doubled.  From 
1S8."  to  1000.  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  newspaper 
could   nut   \k-  eouHidered  in  any  city  of  over 
half   a    million    as    of    iiji;  '  rrance    imlesH  its 
daily  circulation  turned   100,U(iO,  and  in  any 
dtics   atill    larger    150,000    to    twice  these 
fl^ncs  was  not  nnlmown.  The  effect  of  this  enoT' 
mous  growth  was  to  change  radically  both  tbo 
condition  and  eharnrfer  of  newsjiapers  seeking  a 
large  circulation.    \\  here  a  reijulalion  subscrip- 
tion bad  been  the  general  source  of  support,  news- 
stand and  street  sales  became  responsible  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  edition.    Newspapers  bsfnn 
aharpfy  to  differentiate  between  the  nawapaper 
In  each  ci  ty  which  sought  a  large  but  unstable 
cir<iilatii»n  and  the  newspaper  which  aimed  at 
a  KiimlkT  hut  MTure  and  more  select  group  of 
readers.    \\  here  one  nevs  -tpaper  to  the  home  had 
been  the  rule,  it  berame  more  and  more  common 
for  the  house  and  olRoe  to  take  from  two  to  five. 
During  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  the  strwufiU-  for  eireulation  and  a  general  oooi- 
petition,  tli«*  usual  pric-e  of  the  daily  newspaper 
ID  a  large  t  ity,  whiili  was  4  and  f)  cents  down  to 
1880,  and    from    2   to   3   cents  down   to  181K), 
droraed  to  I  cent  for  most  of  the  newa^pers 
liavuig  a  large  circulation,  for  all  in  Philaoel- 
phia.  for  all  but  three  English  morning  newspapers 
m  N'ew  York  in  the  general  field,  while  in  Bos- 
ton and  Chicago  2  and  .3  cents  was  .still  main- 
tained.   At  the  same  time,  a  corresponding  fall 
took  place  in  the  rate  charged  for  the  small 
'want'  advertiaement,  and  for  the  special  adver- 
tisfaiif  of  business  Arms,  a  larger  and  larger 
share  of  wbidi  was  mowqioliaed  oy  'department 
stores.' 

Boston  wan  first  in  the  field  with  I'ublick  Oc- 
eutrtneea  (109O).  a  small  quarto  sheet,  having 
one  page  Manic  For  cootaiimg  ''idlexionB  of  a 
veri'  high  nature,^  it  was  sumrsiMd  by  the 
Governor  of  MaMaehwietts.  next  came  the 
B<i«ton  \rtr»-Lrftfr  (1701).  first  conducted  by 
John  Campbell,  the  poHtniaKler.  In  1719  it  met 
a  bitter  rival  in  the  Boston  Gazette;  but  with 
its  naana  ebanged  to  the  MaaathuaetU  Gazette 
omT  Jtostow  yem-LvUwr,  H  grew  to  be  the  diief 
or^n  of  British  rule  in  America  down  to  the 
evacuation  of  Boflton.  In  1721  James  Franklin 
began  the  \(  nr  England  Courant.  It  suspended 
in  1727 ;  and  two  years  later  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Who  had  bemi  ftppicntlcod  to  Us  brotber  James, 


etitablighed  at  Pliiladelphia  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette,  which  he  conducted  as  a  weeidy  tiu  176& 
Tba  PeiMi^yi voaia  Gasxtte  was  then  meiged  in 
the  North  Imerieott.  Numerooa  yentures  at  Boa- 

tnn  led  to  the  Roslon  Evening  Post  (1735),  which 
was  ably  conducted  as  an  independent  journal 
down  to  1775,  when  it  ex|iired.  The  new  lio.stun 
Gazette  (1755)  became  the  voice  of  the  people 
against  England.  To  it  John  Adams  contributed 
the  Letters  of  NovoftaUu.  The  ifassaeAiMette 
Hpy  (1770)  was  another  brilliant  paper  on  the 
Kcvolui ionarr  side.  On  the  clay  id  tlie  battle  of 
Lf .xiugtou,  it  was  removed  to  \Voree!»ter,  where, 
after  one  short  suspension,  it  has  continued  till 
the  present  under  the  name  of  the  WorceiUer  Spy. 
In  other  colonies  the  newspaper  had  already 
appeared  or  was  appearing,  in  1725  the  colonies 
had  two  newspapers,  one  in  Boston  and  one  in 
I'hiladelphia.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevolution 
the  number  had  increased  to  'di.  The  years  im- 
mediataly  following  saw,  amid  many  failures  and 
suiooesses,  tlw  establishment  of  two  dailies:  the 
AdwrtUer  of  Philadelphia  (1784)  and  the  Ad- 
vertiser of  New  York  ( 1785) . 

For  America,  as  for  the  re»t  cd  the  world,  the 
period  of  immense  expansion  in  journalism  )>e^an 
about  1B30,  on  the  establishment  of  tlie  great 
New  York  dailies.  The  Daily  Sun  (183.3),  the 
first  penny  pi^|Mr  in  the  United  States,  was 
lunong  the  pioneers.  Reorgsniied  by  Charles  A. 
Dana  in  1S08,  it  ^'uik  1  v  ide  repute  for  concise 
news  items  and  ijiilhant  t-iiitorials.  Tlie  Herald 
(IH.'Jo).  founded  by  .lames  (iordon  Bennett,  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  exclusive  foreign  news, 
often  obtained  at  lavish  axpense.  The  SVOtma 
(1841),  for  thirty  years  under  tha  management 
of  Korace  Qreeley,  was  distinguished  for  its 
vigorous  editorials.  Tt  still  remains  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  inoeit  reliable  among  newspapers. 
The  Time»,  founded  in  1851  by  Henry  .James 
Baymond,  has  always  aimed  at  sane  and  conser- 
TBHTe  comment  on  contemporary  questions. 
Among  other  New  York  dailies  of  high  standing 
are  the  Evening  Post  (1801).  an  independent 
paper  somewhat  on  the  Enj  li  ii  lype.  and  con- 
taining solid  and  tniRtworthy  book  reviews;  the 
Commercial  Adnrtisrr  (evening),  which  is  most 
favorably  known  for  ita  financial  and  literary 
oomnient:  the  MaH  and  Bapnm  (evening) ;  and 
the  Pfpss.  founded  in  the  interests  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  The  latest  phases  of  modern  journal- 
ism are  r<  i>reseiiteti  b\  the  WUrhl  and  the  Journal 
or  American.  Excellent  dailies  are  also  publisiied 
in  (lerman,  French,  and  Italian.  New  Yorichas 
found  indispensable  a  few  dailies  and  numarous 
wedclies  devoted  to  finance  snd  each  important 
branch  of  trade.  Such  are:  tlie  Financial  Xcirn 
(daily);  the  Joiirnitl  of  Coinnirrrc  (daily  I  ; 
Jirnfls-tii  i  t's :  (he  Iron  Age,  etc.  Each  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  and  each  profession  also  lias 
its  weekly.  Of  the  many  illustrated  journals 
Marper't  Weekly  is  the  oldest.  Among  others 
are  VoSU&r**  Weefdy  and  FraaJfc  lAmlie*»  Itlwt- 
tnilcd  Pnprr.  Tn  ISTTi  the  flniphic  was  the  only 
ilUintrated  daily.  Now  a  daily  without  illustra 
tion  is  rare.  American  humor  finds  expression  in 
Fuck,  Judge,  and  Life ;  criticism  in  the  \atton, 
in  many  other  weeklies,  and  in  the  Saturday  or 
Sunday  eilitions  of  the  dailies.  The  JHmea  pub* 
lishes  ft  Saturday  supplement  composed  wholly  of 
book  reviews  and  literary  fMiniinent.  Aiiioii^'  re- 
ligious journals,  which  often  include  literary 
enticism,  are  tha  Observer  (Presbyterian) ;  the 
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Vhurchman  (Kpiscupul)  ;  the  Christian  Admcate 
(Metbodiat)  ;  the  Examiner  (Baptist)  ;  the  Inde- 
pendent and  the  Outlook  (liberal) ;  the  CathoUa 
Review;  the  CathtiUo  American;  and  many  He- 
brew weeklies.  Sport,  art,  science,  the  drama, 
fashion  and  society — each  has  it.s  own  periodicals. 
Public  Opinion  presents  a  rt'suuK^  of  current 
tbougbt.  New  York  etill  leads  the  American 
.prCM.  But  wluit  has  been  said  of  her  journals 
IS  largely  true  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  and  San 
Franri-co.  And  from  icrtain  ijthor  citifs,  snine- 
times  ^uiall,  arc  iskiued  Hewj^paixMs  \\liicb  have 
gained  a  national  reputation.  Such  are  the 
Bpringfield  Hepublioanf  the  Detroit  Free  FreUt 
the  Louievitte  Courier^oumal,  and  the  Jfew 
Orleane  PicaytMC.  The  last  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Siuulay 
issue  of  the  fzTi'dt  dailies.  Tlu'se  immcnso  Sun- 
day magazines,  sometimes  running  above  a  hun- 
dred pages,  with  colored  illustrations)  ate  now 
pnUiaiMa  in  all  the  laraer  citiea. 

Tbb  Makiito  or  ths  NswsPAPn.  For  a  eon* 
ccption  nf  the  wondorftil  prnpross  of  the  prcsa, 
one  niUHt  Irnvo  more  annuls  and  pntt-r  the  work- 
shop. The  new-ipaper  hucIi  as  Defoe  editeil  was 
nothing  more  than  a  brief  chronicle  of  news 
gathered  haphazard,  concluding  with  the  ad- 
▼ertiMment  of  a  quack  doctor.  Next  came  the 
reporter.  The  special  correspondent  hefe  and 
there  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hxii 
he  did  not  gain  his  place  till  the  Crimean  War, 
and  in  the  United  States  not  till  the  Civil  \\  ar. 
Now  everj  great  daily  has  its  hundred  corre- 
spondenta  scattered  about  the  globe.  This  has 
been  rendered  practicable  by  the  cable.  For  sav- 
ing expense,  news  agencies  have  been  formed  in 
Europe  and  America.  Reuter's  (1858)  was  the 
first  for  England.  The  Associated  Press  of  the 
United  States  dates  from  1849.  Though  these 
sen-e  for  the  smaller  papers,  their  are  to  the 
larger  papers  only  hints  to  be  followed  up  by 
their  own  agents.  TTie  telegraph,  indispen.sable 
for  gatherinp  news,  has  been  reen  forced  by  the 
telei)litine,  \\iii(li  is  nosv  llndinf,'  its  way  into  (n  .  ry 
village.  These  new  wources  for  obtaining  news 
have  revolutionized  the  office.  The  editor  who 
personally  auperinteiided  the  issue  of  his  paper  ia 
of  the  past.  There  can  never  be  another  Greeley  or 
Dana.  The  editor  in  ehief  of  certain  pap^T'*  finds 
no  time  even  to  write  a  leader.  The  work  of  making 
the  paper  must  he  divided  and  subdivide^!.  A  city 
editor*  directs  the  reporters  in  gathering  news. 
A  'news  editor'  keeps  in  touch  M'ith  outside  cor- 
respondents through  the  telegraph  and  the  tele- 
phone. What  pours  in  from  the  press  associa- 
tions and  a  pap«'r's  own  avetuies  inu>f  Iw*  tfinr- 
oughly  &i(t«d  by  'cupy  editors,'  who  now  throw 
out  far  more  than  they  put  in.  For  important 
news  articles  there  are  usually  special  u-ritcrs. 
'Exchange  editors'  read  other  periodicals  with 
scissors  in  hand,  clipping  what  they  think  will 
interest  the  public.  Comment  on  the  news  of  the 
day  is  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  corps  fif  cdilorial 
writers.  All  these  ami  other  tlepartnient-*  re- 
ceive their  general  instructions  from  the  editor- 
in-chief,  whose  place  has  shifted  from  the  old 
editorial  desk  to  the  telephone.  There  are,  more- 
tjver.  editors  for  finance,  commerce,  and  sport, 
ttud  critics  for  mu^<ic.  the  theatre,  and  litera- 
ture. Many  paper'^  also  now  employ  a  wiuiian, 
with  a  corps  of  assistants,  to  gather  the  news 
especially  interesting  to  women.  Finally,  th«r« 


is  the  'night  edilur,'  who  makes  up  the  paper, 
arranging  all  the  articles  and  the  headlines.  The 
Bundsjr  issue  is  under  the  direetkn  of  a  special 
editor,  who  has  his  own  staff  of  correspondents. 

For  providing  the  Sunday  newspapers  with 
stories  by  popular  novelists,  syndicates  were 
formed  just  after  1890.  The  syndicate  purchases 
the  nuuiuscript  from  the  author  and  sells  the 
right  of  simmtaneoua  publication  to  one  news* 
paper  in  each  of  the  great  cities,  thus  maldng  a 
handsome  profit.  The  proceeds  from  the  trans- 
action have  tempted  Stevenson,  Kipling,  and 
many  other  well-known  novelists.  Much  miscel- 
laneous nmnusoript  now  passes  through  syndi- 
cates. The  counting  romn  of  the  newsp*p«r  we 
can  enter  only  to  renwrk  that  an  expert  is  Te* 
quired  to  look  after  the  advertisements.  The  in- 
come from  advertisements,  once  in«i^Tiiticttnt. 
now  so  great  that  e\en  t!ie  wealttiiest  daily  wuld 
not  long  survive  a  serious  quarrel  with  its  pa- 
trons. 

Qreai  aa  all  these  deTclopnicnta  are»  the  BMur^ 
velons  dianges  await  one  who  enter*  the  medtani- 

cal  department.  Down  to  1S14  all  papers  were 
printed  on  hand-presses.  Then  the  cylinder  press 
of  Koening,  run  by  steam  and  printing;  about  a 
thousand  copies  nn  hour,  was  introduced  by  the 
London  Timen.  In  the  hands  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  Richard  M.  Hoc.  and  other  later  inventors, 
the  so-called  'web-perfecting  press*  has  rrached  a 
stage  in  its  development  where  it  will  print,  fold, 
paste,  and  count  more  than  100.000  copies  of 
eight-page  papers  an  hour.  The  most  recent 
presses  will  also  print  a  sheet  in  six  distinct 
oolors.  These  improvements  have  been  accom- 
panied hy  quicker  n>eans  of  8tere<»typing.  Plates 
may  be  made  and  clamped  on  the  press  within 
tweh"c  minutes.  In  the  l  i^i  1  rade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  hand  tyix'setting  gave  way  to  the 
iinol^fpa  nHMmlne,  wliieli,  besides  reiincing  the 
expense  oiF  eonqioaiiion  by  one-half  in  New  York 
and  by  one-thira  In  eertafin  other  cities,  brought 
the  interval  ?K'tween  the  rfcejition  of  the  lRtc«t 
news  and  it.s  publication  down  to  less  than  half 
u'l  I]  111  Het\\een  1S75  and  1900  j)aj>er  suitalile 
fur  print  decreased  in  cost  from  12  to  2  centa  a 
pound.  New  processes  in  pliotograpby  have  also 
made  easy  the  rapid  reproduction  of  pieturca. 
The  interval  between  a  snapshot  and  the  printed 
picture  is  les.<5  than  two  hours.  Electricity  is  dis- 
placing stenm.  The  automobile  has  In-en  presso<l 
into  service  for  getting  newspapers  on  the  street; 
and  for  wider  circulation  speeml  trains  are  em- 
ployed. 

No  observer  can  fail  to  notice  that  under  the 
new  regime,  where  the  editor-in-chief  connts  for 
less,  ttie  press  of  fhe  I'nited  Slates  is  l)ec<)niing 
less  jtcisoiijil  and  more  and  more  independent. 
True,  ni-arly  all  .\iiierican  pa|H>rs  are  the  voice 
of  some  party,  but  they  are  not  its  slaves.  Cer- 
tainly public  (piestions  are  now  disenseed  wttii  a 
sanity  and  calmness  rare  in  earlier  years. 

Statihtich.  According  to  estimates  at  the 
close  of  the  year  l!H)0,  the  total  nunif>er  cif  news- 
papers pultli^lied  in  the  world  was  about  .50,000 
(an  inerea-i'  of  10,000  during  the  previous  ten 
years),  diatributed  as  follows:  United  *  8tatea 
and  Gsnada,  CI.TM;  Germany,  7000;  Qreat  Brit- 
ain, 9000;  Frnnee.  4300;  Japan,  2000:  Ttaly, 
1500;  Austria  II u[i;,Mry.  1200;  Asia,  exclusive 
of  Ja|ian.  IfnW:  S|.aiu".  s.io ;  Russia,  800;  Aus- 
tralia, 800;  Greece,  000;  Switzerland,  460;  Holr 
land,  SOO:  Belginm,  300;  all  otliefs,  1000.  Of 
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the  21,789  efltimated  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  only  924  were  published  in  Canada. 
According  to  frequency  of  i»»ui',  they  ran  tlius: 
weekly,  15,376;  monthly,  '21»3'J;  daily,  2279; 
Mmi-monthly,  29(5;  senii  weokly,  470;  quarterly, 
iHi);  bi-weekly,  76;  bi-monthly,08 ;  tri  weekly,  52. 
The  number  for  each  State  and  Territory  in  the 
United  States  was  as  follows:  Alabama,  231; 
Alaska,  9;  Arizona,  54;  Arkansas,  2.57;  Cali- 
fornia. G!»8;  Colorado,  326;  Connecticut,  190; 
Delaware,  42;  District  of  Columbia,  82;  Florida, 
159;  (ienr^a,  362;  Hawaii,  26;  Idaho,  70;  Illi- 
nois. 1706;  Indian  Territory',  84;  Indiana,  859; 
Iowa,  1073;  Kansas,  703;  Kentucky,  314;  Louisi- 
ana, 192;  Maine,  154;  Maryland,  211;  Massa- 
chusetts, 618;  Michif^an,  790;  Minnesota,  653; 
MissiHsippi,  222;  Missouri,  1033;  Montana,  92; 
Nebraska,  617;  Nevada,  30;  New  Hampshire, 
105;  New  .lersey,  384;  New  Mexico,  62;  New 
York,  2032;  North  Carolina,  255;  North  Da- 
kota, 155;  Ohio,  1217;  Oklahoma,  125;  Orepon, 
192;  Pennsylvania,  1403;  Porto  Rico,  7;  Rhode 
Island,  69;  South  Carolina,  128;  South  Dakota, 
267;  Tennessee,  289;  Texas.  794;  Utah,  77;  Ver- 
mont, 75;  Virginia,  240;  Washington,  221;  West 
Virginia,  189;  Wisconsin,  642;  Wyoming,  41. 

The  fullest  analysis  ever  made  of  the  com- 
mercial side  of  newspapers  for  any  one  country 
appeared  in  the  United  States  Census  Report  for 
1900.  It  varies  considerably  from  the  figures 
compiled  by  advertising  agencies  in  the  number 
of  periodicals,  because  the  latter  contain  numer- 
ous transitory  publications  of  small  consequence. 
The  growth  of  the  periodical  press  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  half-century  is  best  shown 
by  the  following  table: 


from  mo  to  1872  (New  York,  1873).  Hudson 
gives  much  information  in  regard  to  foreign  jour- 
nalism. The  American  Weekly  Mercury  for  1719- 
21.  the  flrst  American  newspaper  in  the  middle 
colonies,  was  reprinted  by  the  Colonial  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1808.  For  England,  consult 
Grant,  The  Newspaper  Press  (London,  1871-72)  ; 
Pebody,  English  Journalism  (ib.,  1882),  a  brief 
account;  Jackson,  The  Pictorial  Press  (ib., 
1885)  ;  Andrews,  Jiiatory  of  British  Journal- 
ism (ib,,  1859);  Fox  Itourne,  English  Setcs- 
papers  (ib.,  1887);  and  the  catalogue  of 
the  British  Museum.  Full  statistics  are 
given  for  each  year  in  Sell's  Dictionary  of  the 
World's  Press  (London).  Ayers  and  Rowell's 
yetcspaper  Directorie»  give  statistics  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  United  States  Cen- 
sus Reports  are  most  trustworthy.  For  the  Con- 
tinent, see  Hatin,  IJistoire  politi^jue  et  lit- 
teraire  dc  ta  presse  en  France  (8  vols.,  Paris, 

1859-  61);  and  Les  Gazettes  de  Hollande  et  la 
presse  clandestine  aux  XVlI^e  et  XVllI^me 
siMes  (Paris,  1865)  ;  Warz^e,  Essai  historique 
et  critique  des  joumaux  beiges  (Ghent.  1845) ; 
Larouftse,  Grand  Dictionnaire  f  'niversel  ( 15  vols., 

1860-  76;  supplements  1878-90).  which  describes 
under  separate  heads  the  most  important  jour- 
nals; Salomon,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Zei- 
tungsicesens,  vol.  i.  (Leipzig,  1900)  ;  and  the 
German  cncyeloptedias,  especially  lirockhaus's 
Konrersatinns-LcTikon  (Leipzig).  See  also  Jour- 
nalism ;  College  ;  Pebiodical  ;  and  Pbintiso. 

NEW  SWEa)EN.  The  early  name  of  the 
region  l>etween  New  York  and  Virginia. 

NEWT  (ME.  netrte,  eirte.  efte.  by  faulty 
liaison  or  sandhi  for  an  ewte;  a  similar  instance 
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Complete  figures  exist  in  regard  to  the  busi- 
ness of  publication  only  during  the  past  twenty 
TMirs.   These  are  summarized  as  follows: 


in  English  is  ntc^-name,  and  reverse  changes  are 
adder,  apron,  auger,  orange,  umpire).  A  small 
salamander  of  the  genus  Triton  in  Europe  and 
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BrBLicxjRAPnt'.  The  works  on  the  newspaper 
are  all  considerably  out  of  date.  For  a  general 
view  of  the  history  of  the  press  down  to  its  re- 
cent marvelous  development,  the  best  single  book 
is  Hudson's  Journalism  in  the  United  States 
TOL.  XIIL  -a. 


Asia,  and  Diemyctylus  in  North  America.  The 
moat  familiar  American  newt  is  the  red-spotted 
one  (Diemyciylits  riridesetms) .  When  full  grown 
it  is  alK)ut  four  inches  long,  and  is  greenish- 
brown  above,  with  a  line  of  vermilion  dots  on 
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the  sides;  below,  it  is  orange  dotted  with  black. 
It  inhabits  ditches  and  quiet  waters,  whore  it 
feeds  voraciously  on  all  sorts  of  small  aquatic 
animals.  With  the  beeinning  of  wmnn  weather 
th«  ivauUm  bcgfai  to  deposit  their  •ggh  whiek 


L  Adult  mel*  of  Dtunyetjhu  rlrldMetot  ia  tba  grrnn 
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may  be  laid  singly  during  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
»re  attached  to  the  leaves  of  submerged  plants. 
The  young  hatdi  ia  ft  fortnight  or  so,  nad 

remain  in  the  water,  wearing  a  dull  green  coat, 
until  the  end  of  the  season,  when,  havinf?  cum- 
plf'ted  their  first  metamorphosis,  tin  ir  di^j- 
appear,  the  throat  and  lungs  iKaome  adapted 
to  bratthtng  nir,  and  thegr  leave  the  water.  Their 
color  now  chaoMS  to  ft  rich  uniform  Termilion 
with  fiery  btttton>like  spots  aloofr  the  eldea. 
Tlicv  arc  then  only  two  or  three  inches  lonSf  and 
liidi-  iiiiiUr  Ifuves  and  within  rott«»n  lops,  leedlng 
iipoti  ^inall  wiuius  and  the  like,  but  coming  out 
friHiuently,  c.^jwcially  in  the  night  and  wet 
weather.  These  little  creatures  are  nmong  the 
prettiest  obieeta  in  the  Amerioui  woods.  This 
Bofoum  on  land  lasts  until  the  autumn  of  the 
third  or  sprinp  of  the  fourth  season,  by  which 
time  they  have  nearly  attained  t«  full  siz*'.  and 
have  renehe<l  sexual  maturity.  They  then  ^Tiul- 
ually  change  in  color  hack  to  the  original  green, 
and  return  to  the  water,  where  their luftgs  oease 
to  act,  pharyngeftl  respirfttion  ia  reestablished, 
and  they  proceed  to  breed.  This  species  is  lo- 
cally numerous  all  over  the  East^-rn  I'nited 
States.  A  miich  larger  species  { Iht  myclyluit 
toro»ua)  occurs  in  the  Western  States.  It  is 
dark  brown  in  color,  yellowish  beneath,  and  the 
tail  ia  provided  wiu  Am.  It  leeda  naiiily  on 
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Of  the  Old  World  species,  the  most  widely 
distributed  is  the  crested  newt  {Triton  crista- 
tu»),  which  is  olive-brown  with  white  blotches 
on  the  sides,  and  the  males  of  which,  during 
tin  breediiig  ■efteoa,  kftva  aerrated  ereets  along 
thft  bftdcs.  Another  well>known  apedes  ia  tha 
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marbled  newt  (Triton  marmoratiu) ,  with  which 
the  crested  newt  hybridizes.  All  newts  prefer  a 
cool  and  moist  situation,  and  hibernate  usually 
in  the  ground.  Some  species  iMBftia  ftll  their 
lives  in  the  water,  white  otiwra  naae  most  d 
their  Hvca  on  land.  Thqr  east  their  skins  from 
time  to  time,  more  frequently  when  young,  and 
the  cast  skin  i.s  eaten.  The  breeding  habits  of 
all  resemble  those  of  our  American  species.  Con- 
sult: Gadow,  Amphibia  and  Reptilet  (London, 
1901);  Gage,  «*Lif^  History  of  the  VienttiUon- 
Spotted  Newt,"  in  The  American  Naturalist 
(Philadelphia,  18<)1);  Sherwood,  Saiamandera 
Found  in  the  Vu  unM/  of  Setc  York  City  ( .\(  w 
York,  1805)  ;  Jordan)  "HabiU  and  Development 
of  Newts,"  in  Joumil  of  JfofpJkolofy,  ToL  viii 
(Broton,  1893). 

HEW  TESTAJEENT.  Sec  Bulb. 

VSW  tWtflAMEtn  GHBOVOLOOT.  The 

science  which  deals  with  the  dates  and  order  of 
events  in  the  Ufe  of  Christ  and  the  Apostolic 
Age, 

I.  Thb  Chmkoloot  or  thx  Lm  or  Chbist. 
The  main  data  ftra  to  be  ioand  in  the  Ckwpels 
and  checked  by  eompftrison  with  the  eontcnpo- 

rary  events  of  secular  history. 

( 1 )  The  Date  of  the  .Va/m7y.— From  Matthew 
we  learn  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  took  place  "in 
the  days  of  Hefod  the  King"  (ii.  1).  The  visit 
of  the  wise  men,  the  flight  of  tlie  Holy  Family 
into  Egypt,  and  the  naasacre  of  the  children 
under  two  years  of  ape  all  preceded  Herod's 
death  (ii.  3-18).  Thus  Herod's  death  gives  us 
a  date  later  thiui  Nvliii-h  tlie  birth  of  Jesus  cannot 
be  placed.  According  to  data  in  Josephus,  it  is 
beyond  all  doubt  that  Herod  died  not  long  before 
the  Paasover  of  B.a  i.  The  atar  of  the  wise  men 
may  have  been  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  which  occurred  in  B.C.  7.  The  Nativity 
was,  however,  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
star.  Since  several  events  took  place  between 
the  Nativity  and  Herod's  death,  the  evidence  ia 
Matthew  is  conclusive  only  for  a  date  betweea 
B.C.  7  and  B.C.  4.  In  Luke  ii.  1  the  data  are 
more  definite.  "In  those  days  there  went  forth 
a  decr(«e  from  Cesar  Augustus  that  the  [Roman! 
world  should  be  enrolled.  This  was  the  first 
enrollment  made  when  Quirinius  was  Governor 
of  Syria."  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  thia 
enrollment  was  the  flrst  one  of  the  kind  in  those 
regions,  and  that  it  was  taken  while  Quirinius 
was  Governor.  This  definite  statement  has  been 
the  sul)ject  of  nuich  (lis<  uHsi()n.  The  nuiin  {>oints 
in  dispute  are:  whether  Augustus  ordered  an 
eanllment  in  Paleetlne  before  the  famous  one 
of  AJk.  6  (which  wai^  curiously  enough,  while 
QuirtehiB  was  Governor  of  Syria),  and,  if  so, 
whether  Quirinius  was  the  Roman  oflScial  in- 
trusted with  its  execution.  As  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, dixuuients  recently  discovered  in  Egj'pt 
supplement  our  former  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Aogastnali  various  censuses,  so  that  we  aro  now 
reasonably  sure  that  about  b.c.  9-8  a  census  waa 
ordered  to  be  taken  in  Palestine  as  a  part  of 
the  second  general  census  of  the  Kuipire,  in 
which  Palestine  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
included.  From  B.C.  23,  for  a  number  of  years,  a 
census  was  taken  every  fourteen  years.  It  is 
likely  that  the  census  ordered  fbr  the  year  a^ 
9-8  did  not  actually  take  place  in  Palestine, 
owing  to  its  peculiar  circumstances,  until  u.c.  7. 
Aa  to  the  eeoMid  question,  there  ia  a  possibiiitj 


that  Luke  has  made  a  mistake  in  naming  Qui- 
rinius  instead  of  Saturniiius  as  the  Governor  of 
f^Mii  at  the  time.  Thus  both  Luki  m  l  Matthew 
agree  to  the  effect  that  the  Nativity  took  place 
about  B.C.  7  or  A.U.C.  747.  It  would  aeem  that 
further  aid  wifgbt  be  derived  from  Luke  iiL  1-3 
snd  29,  vfcieh  vereee  apparently  state  thet  Jesus 
was  thirty  years  of  age  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Tiberius  Civriar.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  We 
are  uncertain  ( 1 )  from  what  date  Luke  reckoned 
the  reign  of  Xiberiiis;  (2)  how  much  latitude  is 
to  be  allowed  to  the  expiewlon  'Vibout  thirty 
i**  and  (3)  how  ckxie  the  connection  is 
Mtnceu  ▼.  SS  and  w.  1-3.  For  these  reasons 
we  must  be  content  ivifti  tlir  result 
and  date  the  Nativity  about  B.C.  7. 

There  are  no  data  for  detenuining  the  month 
and  day  of  the  birth  of  Jeam.  Aneient  tnditMm 
wavered  between  two  datee,  Jamtavy  Mli  and 
25th,  each  of  which  swm>i  to  have 
the  result  of  calculation,  not  bas<-d  on 
truHtwnrTliy  tr.idition. 

(2)  The  Date  of  Jeam*  Baptuim. —Yrom  Luke 
we  learn  that  John  the  Baptist  took  up  his 
work  in  tbe  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius.  8u«b,  at 
kart.  aeema  to  be  the  meaning  of  Luke  Hi.  1-3, 
"Xow  ia  the  fifteenth  year  cf  flu  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius GacHar  .  .  .  the  word  of  God  came  unto 
John  ...  in  the  wilderness."  If  Luke 
reckoned  the  reign  of  Tiberius  from  the  death 
of  Augustus,  the  year  August  28-AugU8t  29  A.D. 
woiild  be  the  year  intended.  If  he  counted  from 
AJi.  12,  when  Tibaritta  was  associated  with  Au- 
pu^tuR,  aa  the  first  year,  then  a.d.  26-27  would 
he  the  jear  indicated.  Accordingly,  the  baptism 
of  le-^us  wa.s  either  in  a.d.  27  or  in  A.D.  29.  In 
the  (;ospei  of  Joku  we  have  a  datum  which 
enables  us  to  dedde  between  theee  two  dates, 
la  John  ii.  20,  at  the  time  of  Jesus'  first 
Mblic  appearance  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  not 
Innp  after  tfn  U  -inning  of  His  public  ministry, 
there  is  the  statement  that  the  Temple  had  been, 
at  the  time,  forty-six  yean  Id  the  process  of 
coDstructkMi.  Since  tbe  neonetriM^ion  of  the 
Temple  was  begun  by  Henid  in  s.o.  20-19.  the 
ba|»tiara  of  Jesus  could  not  have  hrrn  later  than 
A.D,  27.  Early  in  the  year  a.d  z:  seems,  then, 
the  nK»t  prr.li.ifilr  date  for  tni^j  r\riit. 

(3)  The  Duration  of  the  Himstry. — The  first 
three  Gospels  give  us  only  tlie  vaguest  hints  as 
to  tbe  leiMtli  of  the  Lord'e  publie  ministry.  They 
begin  thrfr  narrative  of  Hie  pnblie  life  with  His 
work  in  Galilee  after  the  imprisonment  of  John 
the  Baptisit.  Bvit  Mark  i.  14  ("Now  after  that 
T  Ijr  u  IS  delivercil  up,  Jesus  came  into  Galilei^) 
'>eem^  to  imply  that  .some  time  elapsed  between 
the  Temptation  and  John's  imprisonment.  This 
g»p  ia  nartially  filled  by  the  Gospel  of  John, 
vUdi  also  ghna  a  well-ordered  arrangement  of 
the  events  of  the  miaistiy  narrated  it.  Its 
data  are  as  follows: 

ii.  13  sqq.,  Jesua  in  JemealBBi  at  a  Fkaeovcr, 
after  Hia  baptim  aad  a  Mef  eojoitm  in 
Qaiiiee. 

iii.  2."?  nqt].,  a  brief  nojourn.  length  not  stated,  in 
Jndea,  before  JoUn  waa  impriaoned. 

IT.  1-85,  Jeana  retirM  into  Galitee.  On  the  way, 
in  Samaria,  He  says  to  His  disciples.  "Do  ye 
not  aay  that  there  are  yet  four  months  and 
the  harvest  comes?" 
r.     Jesos  goes  up  to  Jenualem  to  attend  a 


vi.  1-4,  Jesna  ie  again  in  OalUee  at  the  time 

of  a  Passover. 

vii.  2  sqq..  Jeeus  goea  to  Jenualem  to  a  Fleast  of 
Tabernacles.  After  thin  tiiere  ia  no  wtf  tHi  of 
a  return  to  Galilee. 

X.  22,  Jesus  is  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Vtut  of 
Dedication;  thence  He  retires  beyond  Jordan. 
While  here  Be  la  called  to  Brthany  by  the 
dMl^of  LaMrttt.  He  then  goee  to  Bphraim  in 

xii.  1,  six  days  before  tbe  (laat)  PkaMver  Jetea 

arrives  at  Bethany. 

Two  of  theee  data  are  eonewhat  nneertaia. 

The  reference  in  iv.  35  to  the  "four  months,  and 
then  Cometh  the  harvest,"  may  indicate  the 
actual  season  of  the  year  when  the  words  were 
spoken.  In  that  case  Jeaus  must  have  passed 
through  Samaria  in  December  or  January  after 
Hie  flipt  -^Paeaorer  (John  ii.  13  sqq.).  If 
the  flret  Ffcwonei  waa  that  of  a.d.  27,  the  events 
mirratcd  iir  chap.  iv.  took  place  in  I  v<  i  tnlx-r, 
A.D.  ,  or  HI  January,  a.d,  28.  But  it  is  i»issn)Ie 
th.tt  t:i,'  statement  in  iv.  '.i')  may  have  been  a 
mere  proverbial  expression  used  by  Jesus  to  point 
a  lesson.  In  that  case  it  has  no  chronoloffical 
significance*  and  tiie  journey  through  Samaria 
may  have  talcen  place  in  May,  a.d.  27.  The  un- 
named feast  of  V.  1  ("After  these  things  there 
was  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  and  Jesus  went  up  to 
Jerusalem")  introduces  the  greatest  element  of 
uncertainty.  The  main  queetion  ia  whether  it 
\sas  a  Pasaover.  If  it  wae,  then  John's  Ckwpel 
gives  us  four  Paasovers  in  Jesus'  public  min- 
istry'. There  are  two  weighty  reasons  a/^ainat 
taking  the  reference  in  this  sense.  First,  Jolin's 
tmus  lo(juendi  woiild  lead  us  to  expect  him  to 
have  expressly  stated  that  it  waa  a  Passover,  if 
such  had  been  tbe  ease.  Second,  a  Passover  ie 
expressly  indicated  in  the  next  chapter  (John 
vi.  1-4).  If  V.  I  refers  to  a  Passover,  we  have 
not  only  a  whole  year  passed  over  in  complete 
silrnof  by  John,  but  we  also  have  two  whole 
years  and  more  of  active  public  ministr}'  to 
place  before  the  Passover  of  John  vi.  Since 
the  narrative  of  John  at  this  pkoe  meets  that 
of  the  other  CkMpele  (Marie  vl.  80  and  parallels), 
this  does  not  seem  very  prohahlc.  For  such 
rea-wn-s  it  seems  better  to  take  John  v.  1  as 
referring  to  some  minor  feast  Iwtween  the  two 
Passovers  of  ii.  13  sqq.  and  vi.  1-4.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  Goepel  M  John,  then,  ii  to  the 
effect  that  there  were  three  Passovers  in  the 
publle  ministry  o*  Onr  Lord,  those  of  the  years 
A.D.  27,  2S.  and  29. 

(4)  The  Date  of  the  Crucifixion.— AM  the 
Gospels  agree  that  the  day  of  the  week ''was 
Friday.  It  ia  a  ometion  whether  thia  Friday 
wae  the  Paaeover  day  or  the  day  after  tbe  Pass- 
over.  Since  the  Passover  always  came  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  Jewish '[ lunar]  month 
\isan,  tlie  (|uestinn  is,  Was  .Tc-ns  crucified  on 
the  1-ith  or  on  the  loth  »f  NisanT  On  this 
point  the  evidence  of  the  Gospels  appears  eon- 
ttadictory.  The  Spoptic  Gospels  positively  state 
that  Jinas  ate  bis  last  supper  with  His*  disci- 
ples on  the  Passover  eveninj;.  i.e.  on  tlio  14th 
of  Xison,  and  that  He  was  crucitii-<l  on  the 
next  or  l.">th  day.  But  the  (Josp*.!  of  John  in 
several  pa.ssagc9,  xiii.  1-2,  xviii.  28,  xix.  13 
and  31,  appears  to  place  the  Crueiflzion  <ta  the 
Passover  day.  Of  the  references  noted,  xviii. 
28,  "they  themaelvee  [the  Jews]  entered  not  into 
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th*  pntoriiim,  that  tfaigr  niifthi  noi  be  defiled* 
Imt  miiSht  eat  the  Vombovw,"  and  xix.  14.  "Ifbw 

H  wa.«<  the  Preparation  (rapaxfKtv^)  of  the  Pass- 
over," wri"  tlu-  iiiosL  iinjwrtjint.  It  is  to  l)0 
noted,  hoi'  r\<  r  th  it  the  (;os|R'1  of  John  utos  the 
term  rd  xd^x***  the  Paiwovcr,  in  an  inclusive 
senne  to  indicate  the  whole  Po^ssover  season,  just 
as  the  Synoptic  Qoepela  tue  the  term 
the  [Fteast  of]  Unmraied  Bread,  tn  the  eame 
broad  sen-o  It  is  also  to  n  tod  that  in 
xix,  31  und  42  the  word  rapaaKtv^,  lit«mlly 
'|irt'paration  day,'  is  used  in  its  common  sig- 
nitican<%  of  Friday.  It  is  therefore  poeaible  that 
in  verfle  14  we  nhonld  interpvet  SO  M  to  rpad 
'it  WM  the  Fridi^  of  the  f^ueorer  aeMaa.**  So 
mdentood,  there  ie  no  eonflict  between  John 
and  the  Sj-noptista.  If  t!  .  r.  i-  actvml  di»agree- 
meat,  the  evidence  may  be  rcpreiteDtod  tin  ioi' 
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If  the  year  of  the  Cruciiixian  was  A.o.  29,  the 
Passover  was  either  in  April  (17th  or  18th)  or 
March  <1M]|).  Th*  latter  to  tlM  MMM  pfobiiUB 

date. 

We  therefore  arrive  at  the  following  results: 
bjC   8-7.  The  aBBimeiatioaa  •oneeraing  tiie 
blithe  of  the  Baptiat  and  Jeraa. 

7.    Birth  of  Jf-sus. 
A.».     2U.    .John  the  Baptist  opens  his  ministry. 
27.     {2ri  \  is  baptized  by  John. 

27.     (Early  in  the  year)  Jcaus  begins  His 
ministry. 

27.  The  flfst  Pas80far»  in  Jenaalem  (John 

iL  IS  aqq.) . 
27-89.    Pa«so    1  ti    Passover,  two  years  of 
p\>blic    att-ivity,    a    year    and  »onie 
months  lx»ing  sj)ent  in  (inlilee. 
29.  March  18,  Friday,  the  Crucifixion.  On 
Sunday,  Mareh  SOth,  the  Bceurf«ctiott» 
and  40  days  later  the  Ascenaion. 
These  results  differ  from  those  most  commonly 
accepted,  mainly  in  that  tlu-y  make  tl>e  mini-<try 
eover  but  two  years  and  a  little  over  inst^iad  of 
time  years  or  more.  The  main  specific  difference 
ia  in  rogard  to  the  feaat  of  John  v.  1,  whidi  ii 
nanall^  taken  a«  a  Paemver.   The  moat  com- 
monly accepted  year  for  the  Crucifixion  ia  JcJtu 
30  instead  of  a.u.  20.  as  fjiven  above. 

II.  CnBOKou)r.Y  <!]  HE  Apostolic  Age.  The 
Apostolic  Af^e  began  immediately  after  the  Lord's 
Ascension.  Ita  doBB  may  be  considered  as  marked 
hf  the  paeaiott  amgr  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
eomnenfone.  Oar  main  attthority  for  this  period 

f'>  the  Book  of  Acts.  Incidentally,  the  Epistles 
furuiah  some  valuable  hints,  in  Acts  we  are 
preoented  tvlth  a  eiiatch  of  the  pmgraM  of 


tiMtitj*  (1)  in  the  city  of  Jerueafem,  ehapai 
l.-TiL;  (2)  amoBff  the  Jewish  population  of 

Palestine  and  Syria,  with  the  f  r-mjiition  to  work 
among  the  Gentiles,  thapa,  viii.-xii.;  and  (3) 
among  the  Gentiles  thronffh  the  min-sionary  labors; 
of  Paul,  ehapii.  xiiL-xxviii.  Since  the  data  in 
reference  to  Paul's  career  are  more  numerous  and 
esaci  than  thoae  eonnected  with  the  earlier 
events,  we  ihall  maloe  the  ehnmology  of  Paiil*i 
laliors  the  basis  of  our  investigations.  We  have 
to  connider  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  follow- 
ing data : 

(1)  Acta  ix.  23  $qq.  Paul's  escape  from  the 
Jews  at  Damascus  'many  days'  after  his  con- 
maion.  In  II.  Oor.  xi.  32  Paul  vefera  to  thla 
event,  noting  that  it  took  place  while  Arelaa 
was  cthnarch  of  Damascus.  r:i  Gal.  i.  18  Paul 
says  that  he  did  not  leave  Damascus  for  Jeru- 
■1cm  ttitil  three  years  after  Ida  conversion. 
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Tn  rTI  probability  Arctas  was  not  ethnareh  of 
Uaiuascus  until  after  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
March  a.d.  37.  It  is  certain  tliat  Ik  did  not 
hold  this  position  in  a.d.  34.  Therefore  Paul's 
conversion  was  not  befm  AJh  SI,  probably  not 
before  aj>.  84. 

(2)  Aole  wL  f7-90  amd  «fl.  25.  A^bm,  « 
prophet,  predicted  a  famine.  In  consequr  r.f the 
Christians  of  Antioch  Hent  aid  to  Jeiu,-..iKin  by 
Harnabas  and  Paul,  active  workers  in  the  An- 
tioch church.  This  visit  was  probably  not  Icaig 
before  the  famine  waa  at  iU  height.  Notioee 
in  Joeephiis  (Anf.,  xx.  2,  8  and  2)  abcm  that 
there  vras  such  a  famine  about  a.o.  47.  The 
prophecy  may  well  have  been  uflfn  1  t.\o  or 
three  years  earlier,  and  the  vi^iit  may  be  placed 
ia  AO).  46-47. 

(8)  AeU  wUi.  7.  Sergius  Paulus  is  mentioned 
as  proconsol  of  Cyprus.  The  name  of  this  ofBefail 
has  been  discovered  on  an  inscription  of  Cyprus, 
but  his  date  has  not  been  determined.  AU  that 
is  certain  is  that  he  was  not  proconaul  Of  the 
island  in  tlie  years  a.d.  51  and  52. 

(4)  Acta  ctviii.  2  and  12.  Paul,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Corinth  on  his  second  mianonniy 

Kiniey,  meets  AifQila  and  Pri^illa,  Jews  latefy 
nished  from  Rome  in  consiequence  of  a  decree 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Paul  <»tay»  in  Corinth 
upward  of  two  years,  during  which  time  Gallio 
was  proconsul  of  Achaia.  We  have  here  two 
dat^:  Claudius's  decree  and  Gallio's  proconsul* 
ahip.  The  edict  of  ezpnlsion  is  mwitioincd  by 
Buetonina  and  probably  referred  to  by  Tnitna 
and  Dio  rnssitis,  but  in  such  a  way  that  ita 
date  cannot  be  exactly  fixed.  Oroeius  (iftli 
centuiy,  a.d.)  pfaosa  it  in  AJ^  48l  .Aa  t»  Gnltto^ 
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oJl  ttuit  can  be  said  is  that  he  was  prolM^ly 
not  appointed  to  the  oAtoe  befon  the  recall  of 
tuBQM  brothtf  Smmok  tfotu  iiMiisluiMnt 
49).    Thus  AJtt  49-60  way  b*  aoeqitod 
pmvi^ioniiiiy  M  tlM  omnI  Mttsftwtoiy  date  ior 

tin'**  iact-s. 

(5)  Acts  XX.  111.  Paul,  (in  his  way  to  Jero- 
•alem,  returniu^  from  his  third  missionary  jottp- 
ncjr,  kept  the  Feaat  of  Unleavened  Bread  at 
Fhiiimi,  Mawdnnia,  Laavi^g  PhiU^pi,  in 
days  TToaa  waa  naehed.  Here  lie  stayed  mwm 
day^,  leavinjr  on  Monday.  Rfckoning  back,  it 
becouie»  prohable,  but  not  certain,  that  the  Paas- 
wrer  of  that  year  mus  on  Thursday.  In  that 
OMe,  the  vear  was  probably  either  a.d.  56  or  67, 
the  pnmmllty  being  in  favor  of  60. 

(6)  Acta  xxiv.  27.  After  Paul  had  been  de- 
tained as  a  prisoner  for  two  years,  Felix,  the 
Ronan  Governor  of  P  iltstinc,  was  succeeded  by 
Festus.  FeUs  was  appointed  in  a.d.  62  Clau- 
dioap  barioff  already  been  in  ehai:ge  of  »itmaria 
for  Bane  tune.  In  Acts  xjdr,  10.  two  yeaia 
before  Felix^  rmoval,  Paul  addrcoaca  Urn  ae 
havin;^  lioen  for  'many  ymrs'  jud^T  of  the  naticni. 
The  Apostle  may  have  included  in  the  'many 
yearri'  the  time  that  Felix  spent  in  Samaria,  and 
the  Ktatement  should  not  be  pressed  a.H  neces* 
sitating  as  many  aa  five  or  aix  years  after  ask 
fit  aa  the  time  iKhm  ilMgr  vera  uttered.  JoaephiM 
says  that  Felix,  tvlmi  reealM,  had  to  anawer 

seriou.-*  charges  before  Nero,  and  would  have 
been  cxjndemned,  had  not  his  wealthy  brother 
Pallas  intercede*!  for  him.  Though  Pailaf*  was 
dismissed  from  office  soon  after  Nero's  accession 
(A.D.  64),  he  was  for  some  years  a  wealthy  and 
influential  man.  Eusebius's  Chronicle  places  the 
appointment  of  Festns  in  the  year  September  69- 
September  57.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  is 
not  beyond  doubt.  Paul's  words  in  Acts  xxiv.  10, 
as  wefl  as  the  general  representation  of  Felix's 
admiBistrati<m  in  Josephua,  seem  to  reqaire  • 
dale  not  earlier  than  aj>.  58  for  the  recall  of 
Felix  and  the  appointment  of  Festns.  This  d.ite 
win  harmonize  with  the  eoncluHion  reached  under 
No.  6  alxjvr. 

(7)  The  Death  of  Paul.  All  that  can  be  said 
hcrK  i:i  tbAt  the  most  ancient  tradition  of  the 
Church  represents  thai  Paul  closed  his  career 
by  suffering  martyrdom  at  Rome  under  Nerck 

A-  ("  the  date,  it  is  nio.^t  ]irr,N;i1ilo  tliat  this 
t^iok  place  in  the  cruel  perseenti un  iiy  which 
Nero  sought  to  divert  from  himftelf  tl  r  .u.spiaioB 
of  having  burned  EomCj  Le,  in  a.d.  64  or  66. 

(8)  Tke  PMiod  Covered  by  Aet»  f.-«ll.  (bk 

sefiefaiee  to  the  doings  of  the  Jewish-rhristian 
Church  of  Palestine ) .  The  only  fixed  date  we 
have  is  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Acta  xii. 
19  w^)  in  A.D.  44.  From  this  we  see  that  the 
perioa  eovered  by  these  chapters  is  about  fifteen 
years,  since  the  Crucifixion  took  place  a.d.  29. 
Within  the  period  we  have  the  probable  date, 
A.i>.  34,  as  that  for  the  conversion  of  Paul.  On 
the  basis  of  the  reHults  thus  reached  we  may 
contitruet  the  following  table: 

29.  Ponteoost,  first  preaching  by  the  Apoa* 

tiee.   Aets  ii. 
29-34  (35).    Christinnity  organized  and  be- 
comes prominent  in  Jenisiilem.  Acta 
ii.  vi. 

S4  (36).  Stephen  martyred.  Persecution  ex- 
tends Christianity  outdde  Jemsalem. 
Pnnl  converted  at  Damaaena.  Acta 


34-37  (36-38).  Faul  in  Arabia.  His  retnni 
to  Damascus  and  escape  thence.  Ha 
Tiaita  Jemaalem  and  goea  thence  to 
Tarsus.  QaL  L  17*21;  IL  Ow.  xi.  32; 

Acts  ix.  30. 
34  (35)  44.   Rapid  extension  of  Christianity 
through  Palestine,  Phanicia.  and  SjT- 
ia,  as  far  as  Antioch.  Acts  iz.-xi. 
38-40f.  Paul  and  Bamahas  in  Antiodh. 
44  Execution  of  Jamea,  the  brother  of 
John.     Peter  escapes  from  Herod 
Agrippa  1.,  who  boon  after  dial  at 

Ca»»area.   Acts  xii. 
40  t.   Paul  and  Barnabas  carry  a  contribn* 

tion  to  Jerusalem.  Acta  xL  27-30. 
47  (Spring)-48   (Fall).    First  missionary 

journey  of  Paul.    Acts  .Tiii.-xiv. 
49  (Pentecost        The  Apostolic  Council  in 
Jerusalem.    Acts  xv.  ( cf.  Gal.  ii.  1-10). 
40.   Barnabas  and  Mark  go  to  Cyprus.  Acts 
XV.  35-39. 

48.  (Fall) -52  (Summer).  The  Seooa4  Mis- 
aioiuuty  Journey.    Acts  xv.  49-xviii 

22.  L  and  If  Tin  nsaloniana  written 
from  Corinth  m  5U  and  51. 
tt  (Early  Fall) -50  (Spring).    Third  Mis- 
sionary Joum^.    Ai^  zriiL  23-X3lL 
17.    L  Oorinthfaina  written  from 
Ephestis,  63-54.   II.  Corinthians  writ- 
ten from  Macedonia  late  in  Spring  of 
55.     (ialafiana    written    from  some- 
where OD  the  journey  to  Corinth,  in 
Summer  or  Fall  of  66.  ''^f— «—  wik* 
ten  from  Corinth  in  66. 
Fenl  held  in  l^lestine,  most  of  the 
time  in  Ctr^^nrfn.    Acts  xxiii.  1. 
fi8  (Fall)-r)9   (bpnng),    Paul's  \o\^^r.  to 
Rome. 

fi8-61.  Two  years*  imprisoaro^t  in  Rome. 
Epiatlea  t»  Philippians,  OokMlaiM» 
Philonont  and  Ephesians. 
61-64.  MiaBionafy  journey  to  Spain.  Be* 
visits  the  East.  L  Timothgr  and  Titos 
written. 

9ik  Again  imprisoned  in  Bma.  IL  Tim- 

otlw  written. 
64  (6i).  Eaaeuted  by  order  of  Nero.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Peter  also  was 
martyred  at  Rome  about  the  same 
time. 

70.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  Titna.   The  Saleatinian 
Christiaas  scattered. 
66(T)-90<r).    The  Apostle  John  la  Aaia 

Minor  (Ephesua). 
The  table  given  above  differs  from  the  most 
commonly  received  chronology  (\N'ieHeler's) , 
mainly  in  that  it  dates  the  chief  events  of  Paul's 
life  about  two  years  earlier.  Bamsay's  dates 
are,  in  the  main,  about  one  year  later  than 
those  given  above,  Hamaek's  two  years  earlier. 

BiBUOOBAPHY.  Of  the  large  body  of  literature 
bearing  on  New  Testament  Chronology,  par- 
ticular mention  may  be  made  of  the  following: 
Ideler,  ifondbnoik '  der  fMihematUchm  und 
tedhmtmAm  (Tknmologie  (Beilin.  1825) ;  Wiese- 
ler,  Chronolofp'x'hf  Ffifnnp*e  der  vier  Evan" 
gelicn  (Hamburg.  1H43:  Kng.  trans.,  2d  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1H7H);  id.,  ('hronolofjie  den  npo^toliachpti 
Z-eitalti-rft  ( Tliitt ingen,  \HiS)  ;  id.,  Uextriige  tur 
richtigf^i  Wiirdipung  drr  EvangeUen  (Gotha, 
1860);  I^n.  Faati  Baeri  (London.  1866) j 
Sebttnr,  fleaeMehte  dee  fUbichm  Fettee  im 
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Zeitaltcr  Jcsu  Chrinti  (Leipzig,  1880  1)0;  Eng. 
truiiB.,  \tw  York,  ISDl);  llurnack.  Chronologie 
dcr  altchriailtchen  L*tt<^atur  (Leipzig,  1897)  ; 
Jtamny;  Saint  Paul  lh«  Traveler  and  the  Uq- 
mm  Oitiam  (New  Yorl^  1800) ;  id.,  Wm  Ckri$t 
Bom  im  BethMta^f  (London,  1898). 

NEW  THEOLOGY,  The,  or  Nrw  Divinitt. 
A  term  often  applied  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
but  century  to  a  tooveroeitt  repreaented  by  And* 

over  Theological  Seminary,  and  embodied  in  a 
small  volume  by  its  professors,  called  Progre»»iv« 
Orthodoxy,  publislicd  in  188C.  It  bwanie  cltar 
Anally  that  the  movement  vr&a  larger  and  deeper 
than  this,  and  the  term  is  now  generally  applied 
to  tboee  forms  of  theologioal  effort  which  attempt 
to  itieorpotmte  Mij  in  theology  the  approred  rs- 
suUm  of  modom  thinking,  especially  such  as  are 
derived  from  the  general  thoorr  of  evolution. 
The  new  theolojry  cannot  Ik-  ^al(i  to  be  a  con- 
sistont  system  oif  thought,  nor  unitorni  among  its 
various  advocates  and  promotors.  Thrre  arc  left 
and  right  wings.  But  with  varlons  difleremies  of 
emphasis  and  of  the  completeness  with  whieh  the 
Hoiiaratc  rosultn  of  ihv  new  niotho<l><  are  adopted, 
the  new  tiieologj-  uiay  be  said  to  agree  in  the 
followin;^  noints:  the  acceptance  of  evolution  as 
the  method  of  divine  providence  in  the  spiritual 
sphere  as  well  as  in  the  material;  the  employ- 
ment of  the  methods  of  the  higher  criticism  in 
the  discussion  of  the  origin  nnd  authority  of 
both  Tcstamenie;  the  rejection  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion and  the  substitution  for  it  of.  greater,  or 
sometimes  exclusive,  enijihitsi:*  upon  revelation 
(sea  IvspuAnoii) ;  a  subjective  v4ew  of  the 
atonement;  increased  cmpluuiis  vpon.'etlUes  in 
distinction  from  dogmatics,  and  upon  sociological 
study  and  work;  restntfiiicnt  of  positions  in 
cx-hatolo^'v.  wilh  a  ?'tr<m^'  tftulency  to  iirii\''r- 
saliMni.  The  tendency  of  the  school  is  to  mini- 
mize  the  supernatural  (miraculous),  and  in  the 
left  wing  to  exclude  it  Smvy  imantaiit  de- 
nomination of  Christians  has  some  share  In  this 

nirivrnifTit. 

NEWTON,  nu'ton.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  .Tusper  County,  III.,  50  miles  southwest  of 
Tcrre  Haute,  lnd.i  on  th«  Embama  IUt«i',  and 
on  the  Indiana  and  Itlf nois  Southern  and  the 

Pwria,  Dttatur  and  Evansville  railroads  (Map: 
Illinois,  D  5).  The  surrmindinp  ropinn  is  well 
adapted  to  farming  and  fruit  prowinp.  and  there 
are  also  coal  deposits.  The  city  manufactures 
flour,  woolen  goods,  lumber  products,  brick, 
and  tile.  Ftopulation,  in  18M,  1428;  in  1900, 
1630. 

HEWTON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Jasper  County,  Iowa,  38  .miles  east  by  north  of 
Des  Moinee;  on  the  Iowa  Central  and  the  Chi> 
cago,  Rook  Island  and  Pacific  railroads  (Map: 
Iowa,  D  3),  It  is  the  seat  of  Newton  Normal 
College,  and  has  a  Carnegie  library  ($10,000), 
and  a  fine  post-ofluf  building.  Tlie  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  district  engaged  in  farming  and 
stodc-raising,  .and  manufactures  agricultural  ma- 
chines, foundry  and  machine-shop  produHs,  brick 
and  tile,  flour,  etc.  The  water-works  are  ownrd 
by  fbp  mnnicipality.  Population,  in  1890,  25G4; 
ill  3(]h2. 

NEWTON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Harvey  County,  Kan.,  201  mil«  southwest  of 
Kansas  City;  on  th<'  Mi-i>ouri  Pacific  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  (Map: 
Kmws,  I^Z)»  It  hm  •  public  Uhntfy  with  OTsr 


5000  volumes,  and  Bethel  College  (Mennonite). 
The  city  i^  a  division  point  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  and,  as  the  centre  of  a  fine  farming  and 
»>tock-raiaing  seetion,  has  considerable  trad«b 
There  are  mm  nwimfaietuMe,  piineipally  floor 
and  grain  drills.  Mewtoo  was  settled  and  inr 
corporated  about  1871.  It  i»  gov  rn(xl  by  a 
mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  council.  The 
water-works  are  owmni  and  operated  by  the 
jnunicigaUtjr.  Population,  in  1890,  in 
1000,  mMI8. 

NEWTON.  A  city  in  Middlesex  County, 
jkiaas.,  adjoiaiug  Boston;  on  the  CSiarles  River 
and  on  the  Boaion  and  Albany  Railroad  (Map: 
Massachusetts,  E  3).  Within  the  niunicii>al 
limits  are  16  villages,  the  city  occupying  an  aren 
of  about  18  square  miles.  Newton  has  a  site  of 
greal  beauty,  several  bills  eontrilntting  to  its  pic- 
tures<iuenes8,  and  it  is  one  of  Boston^^  handsome 
suburos.  Tiwre  are  160  acres  of  city  parks,  be- 
sides the  Metropolitan  Park  reser^'ation  (118 
atre.i),  and  tin  M  tropolitan  parkways,  which 
extend  along  the  Charles  River.  The  city  main- 
tains a  public  library  (01,400  volumes),  and  is 
the  scat  of  the  Newton  Theoloineal  Institution 
(Baptist),  opened  in  18SS,  the  LaseU  Seminary 
for  women,  opened  in  nnd  the  Allen  School 

for  boys,  opened  in  18.)3.  Among  the  more  promi- 
nent buildings  are  the  First  Bapti-t  ^  Lurch  and 
Eliot  Church,  and  the  hi^h  school  and  several 
grammar  scbooLs.  The  Eliot  Memorial  in  honor 
of  the  'Apostle  to  the  Indiana'  atanda  near  the 
sit«  of  wabanls  Wigwam,  where  John  Eliot  be- 
gan on  October  28,  1(140.  to  preach  to  the  In- 
dians, in  the  town  called  'Xonantum.'  A  large 
eemetcry  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Though 
Newton  is  primarily  a  residential  city,  it  is  en- 
gaged to  a  considerable  extent  in  manufacturing. 
Its  industrial  establisbroeots  include  machine 
shops,  fire-alarm  supply  worlcs,  silk  mills,  wors- 
ted milh,  rublM'r  works,  manufacUNries  of  paper 
boxes,  curtains,  railway  signals,  cordage,  shoes, 
etc.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  promoted 
Inr  the  water  power  of  Charles  Kiver.  Under  a 
charier,  last  revised  in  1800  and  1002,  the  gov<- 
ernment  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  hereafter  to  ho 
elected  for  two  yenr.t,  and  a  board  of  aldermen,  in 
which  earli  \  ti  1  in  represented  by  three  mem- 
bers—one alderman  elected  annually  by  the 
ward,  and  two  aldemien-at-Iarge  elected  from 
the  ward  em  a  general  ticket,  one  hci^g  choaen 
each  yvnr  to  serve  two  years.  Some  of  the  ad- 
ministrative  ofTicial^i  arc  elected  by  fhr  bonrd  of 
ulderiueii.  and  some  are  Mibjert  to  contirination 
by  that  body  iipon  nomination  of  the  mayor. 
The  school  committee  is  chosen  by  popular  vote 
for  terms  of  three  year*.  Newton  spends  an- 
nually in  maintenance  and  operation  more  than 
$1,000,000,  the  principal  items  being;  for  Inter- 
eat  on  debt.  ?-2ri5,O00;  for  sinking  funds,  $11D.- 
500;  for  sch<tols.  .$200,000;  for  drain*,  parks, 
sewers,  and  streets,  $170,000;  for  the  police  de- 
partment, $70,000}  for  municipal  lighting,  $53,- 
600;  for  the  fire  department  and  wires,  fM,000; 
for  the  charity  department,  $25,000;  for  the 
health  department,  $21,000.  Newton  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  citira  per  capita  in  the  United  States; 
tlie  aiaesaed  valuation  of  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal. In  1902  was  about  842,000.000,  and  the 
net  debt  January  1.  1003,  $4,331,283.94.  The 
water- works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
munlefpallty.   PopnUtton,  in  1880»  24,870;  la 
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1900,  33,587.  Settled  in  1631  and  originally  a 
fwrt  of  Cambridge  (Newtowne),  New  ton  was 
incorporated  a-s  a  separate  town  in  1688,  being 
called  New  Cambridge  until  1692.  It  was  char- 
tered as  a  dty  in  1873.  Consult  Smith,  Eittory 
1^  y'ewton,  MaMachu^etta  (Boston,  1880). 

NEWTON.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  60  miles  west  by  north 
of  K«w  York  Ci^;  on  th*  Delawan,  LadcAwaiinA 
ud  Wcoteni  Raunwd  (Mapi  Now  Jeraej,  C  1). 
It  is  known  as  n  summer  resort ;  has  the  N'ewton 
Collegiate  Institute  and  the  Dennis  Library 
(subscription ),.  w  ith  over  8000  volun  i -j.  Hi-' 
surrounding  country  is  largely  agricultural, 
thouj^  there  is  oooaidorAMe  iiiin«c«l  w«*Rb,  moA 
tke  dlj  maauteetares  aho«*,  atlk%  pftper  bona, 
and  rooftiig  alato.  The  mter-worin  an  owmti 
hj  the  nHinioipotttjf.  Population,  in  IBM,  MOSj 
in  1M)0,  4370. 

nwroir,  Aunm  (182ft—).    Axk  En^lsh 

omitbolc^ist  and  sodlogist.  He  was  bom  at  Ge- 
neva, Switxerland,  of  British  parents,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  in  1853.  Aa 
a  traveling  fellow  of  the  colle^ie  he  viaited  Lap- 
land, T<»la«d,  the  West  Indies,  North  America, 
Spitilieigea,  and  other  countries  between  the 
yean  1894-04,  and     hringing  the  snbjeet  to  th« 

nf'tirr^  of  thr'  British  Asswiation  he  wrt=;  instru- 
mental 111  geltiug  passed  the  acts  of  Parliament 
for  the  protection  of  birds.  He  was  made  rice- 
president  of  the  Royal  and  the  Zoological  So- 
defies,  president  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Bodetj*  and  rceeived  gold  medals  from  the  Lin- 
aean  and  the  Boyal  Society.  His  publieaticnts  te- 
elude:  The  Zoology  of  1  k  ft  nt  Europe  (1862); 
Zaolotjy  (  1874;  2d  ed.  18^4);  The  Birds  of 
Ortenland  (1875);  and  A  Dictionary  of  Birds 
(1883  96).  He  e<lited  The  Ibis  for  five  years 
(1865-70),  and  contributed  the  article  on  Or- 
nithology to  the  ninth  editiim  of  tba  Bw^f^opttdia 
Britannica. 

NEWTON,  CiiABLES  Thomas  (1816-94).  An 
'R«fl'««''  arcbcologist.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Chaidb,  Oxford.  In  1840  he  became  assistant 
keeper  of  the  department  of  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  1862  obtained  the  ap- 
y  rill nt  of  vice-consul  at  Mytilene,  \\lii  ij(  t  he 
wa«  transferred  in  1853  to  Rhodes.  Hio  position 
was  avowedly  in  the  interest  of  the  British  Mu- 
eemn,  and  his  tUn«  iaigehr  deiroted  to  areh** 
okigical  travds  and  exeaTaflon.  In  1856  he  be- 
can  his  great  work  at  Budrun,  the  ancient  Hali- 
e8maK<;im.  where  he  discovered  the  site  of  the 
fannni>  Mau>i'li>nri>,  rin<i  recovered  vri.-iny  rt-mains 
of  the  ancient  sculptures.  He  next  worked  at 
BmnehMs  and  Cnidus,  securing  valuable  results. 
B«  was  icwmvded  by  an  appointment  to  the  eon* 
snishfp  at  Kome  la  1800,  and  in  1861  was  made 
Icpfper  of  Creek  and  Roman  antiquitic-  in  (he 
Briti^ih  Museum,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
failing  health  led  to  his  renignation  in  1885. 
Frmn  1880  to  1888  he  was  Yates  professor 
of  claMical  arch«olo>5ir  at  the  University  College, 
London.  In  1861  he  married  Ann  Maij,  dangb" 
ter  of  the  artist  Joseph  Severn,  t^nd  herself  an 
artist  of  hiuh  reputation.  She  died  in  1869. 
Ne^-ton's  great  service  lay  in  widening  the  nar- 
row circle  of  classical  studies  in  England,  by 
drawina  attention  to  the  importance  of  art  and 
atdHBOkwy  in  any  estimate  of  Greek  life.  Por 
the  museum  his  long  term  proved  of  great  im- 
portance, as  he  was  able  to  secure  large  grants 


and  acquire  five  valuable  collections  of  antiqui- 
ties, lie  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C,1.«. 
from  Oxford  in  1875,  LL.D.  from  Cambridge,  and 
Fta.D.  from  Strassburg  in  1879.  Ue  published 
many  short  papers  and  discussioas,  some  of 
which  were  collected  in  his  Eaaaya  <m  Art  and 
Archaology  (London,  1880),  including  the  best 
popular  account  of  Greek  inscriptions.  Other 
iuiportant  works  were:  History  of  DiMcov<^-iis 
at  Ualicamansiu,  Cnidue,  and  Branchidce  (Lon- 
doB,  1862-63)  and  Travel*  and  Ditcownea  m  the 
Levatti  (ib.,  1866). 

NBWTON,.  GiuiEKT  Stuakt  ::-n4  1835).  An 
English  portrait  and  genre  painter.  He  was 
bom  at  Halifax,  Nova  .Scotia,  September  20, 
1794,  the  son  of  Edward  Newton,  British  collector 
of  customs.  Newton's  parents  had  quitted  Boston 
after  the  evacuation  by  British  troops  in  1770, 
but  his  mother  returned  to  that  city  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1803.  He  studied  painting 
with  hia  uncle,  Gilbert  Htuart.  In  1817  he  trav- 
eled in  Italy,  and  studied  at  Florence,  later  visit- 
ing Fnris,  where  he  was  iafluenoed  by  Wstteau. 
He  entered  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  in  v  as  made  -\  a  Ii mician.    Among  his 

chief  works  are:  "The  Deserted"  (1821),  I^ktro- 
politan  Museum.  Xew  York;  "The  Lovers'  Quar- 
rel" {1826)t;  "The  Dull  Lecture"  (1826),  Lenox 
Library,  New  York ;  "Don  Quixote  in  His  Studv" 
(1828) ;  "The  Lute-Player,"  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society;  "Yorick  and  the  Grisette"  (1830) 
and  "The  Widow,  or  tlie  Dutch  Girl''  (1820), 
National  Gallery,  London;  "Portia  and  Bas- 
aanio"  (1831),  South  Kensington  Museum;  and 
his  last  picture,  "Abelard,"  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1833.  Among  his  portraits 
are  those  of  Thnmn-  Moore,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
nnd  Wiisliington  irvsng.  Newton's  pirtrires,  al- 
thon^'li  I'l  ficient  in  drawing,  arc  gooil  m  OMloring, 
refined  and  individiuil  in  conception.  SuiTering 
fiom  mental  derangement,  in  1833  he  was  re- 
moved to  aa  asylum  at  Chelsea,  where  h«  died 
of  consumption,  August  6,  1886. 

NEWTON,  HuBKST  Anson  (1830-96).  An 
Aaieriean  astnuionwr  and  matbentatieian,  best 
known  for  his  researdieB  on  meteors.   He  was 

born  at  Sherburne,  N.  Y..  and  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1850.  In  1853  be  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Yale.  His  chief  l  ^l  or,  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  meteoroids  and  of  coiueLs  and  their 
interrelation,  l)egan  with  the  attempt  to  con- 
tribute to  the  th«ary  advanced  by  Professor  Olm- 
sted of  Tale  in  1883,  that  meteors  were  a  part  of 
a  mass  of  bodies  Tnoving  round  the  J<un  in  a  fixed 
orbit.  Xewton  cali  uintcd  five  possible  orbits  and 
showed  the  mode  of  disiding  between  them,  hy 
a  computation  of  the  secular  motion  of  the 
node.  He  supervised  the  work  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Academr  of  Arts  and  Sdenees  in  1861  in 
regard  to  the  August  and  November  meteors; 
prepared  a  map  of  the  heavens  for  its  use;  and 
identified  comets  with  meteors  and  shootins 
stars.  This  led  to  his  valuable  statistienl  study 
of  comets.  On  these  subjects  he  became  a  world- 
wide authority,  winning  from  the  National  Acad- 
emy  of  Sciences  the  Smith  gold  medal  for  his  re- 
searches  on  meteors.  Many  of  these  were  pub- 
lished in  tlie  Mcmoim  of  tJn'  Xitlinntil  Acidem}/. 
the  Journal  of  Science,  and  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science. 

NEWTON,  Sir  Isaac  (1642  1727).  A  famous 
English  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher, 
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bom  Hi  Wool8thori)«,  in  Lineoliudun.  Newton 
teoeived  his  curly  I'dueaticoi  «t  the  frrfttntnar 

iofaool  of  Ciraiilliam,  in  the  nei^^hliorliuod  of  liis 
home,  at  \\  uolsthoipt;.  (in  June  3,  lUUl,  he  li-lt 
liouiL'  f(jr  Ciimbriilge,  vvlaii-  lie  was*  admitted  as 
sulwizar  at  Trinity  CoUvge.  Un  July  8th  fullow- 
ing  be  matriculated  an  8i2ar  of  the  same  eol- 
i^e.  He  immediately  applied  himself  to  mathe- 
matical HtudicH,  and  within  a  very  few  years  not 
only  made  himself  master  of  most  of  tin-  works 
of  value  tlien  existing,  but  Imd  aldo  Ixl'^uii  tu 
make  some  profjress  in  arij^inal  methods  fur  ex- 
tending the  science.  In  the  yenra  1465  and 
be  made  many  important  nmtliaaatieal  inven- 
tions and  discoveries,  including  that  of  the 
binomial  theorem,  the  method  of  tangents 
of  (Iregory  and  Clusiiis.  tlio  dircrt  mcilioil 
of  tiuxioUH  (iiiiegral  calculus),  and  the  ac- 
tion of  griuity  on  tlM  nuxm.  Aeoording  to 
n  legend,  whicb,  however,  la  aerionsly  considered 
bjr  certain  authorities,  in  the  year  10C5  the  fall 

of  an  apple,  as  Xewtnn  nnt  in  his  {rnrilcn  nt 
W'oolsthorpe,  sujjgestetl  tin-  most  iiia;,'nili<cnt  of 
his  siihscquent  discoveries — the  law  of  universal 
gravitation  (q.v.).  Un  his  first  attempt,  iiow- 
cvor,  to  apply  the  law,  to  explain  the  lunar  and 
planetary  motions,  he  employed  an  estimate 
then  in  Ufie  of  the  tndina  of  the  earth,  which 
baned  on  the  value  of  a  degree  of  latitude  then 
presalent.  was  so  ei  ronetuis  «s  to  produce  a  dis- 
(•re|)aii(y  Itetwecn  tiu-  \akip  of  (he  real  force  of 

Savily  and  tliat  required  by  theory  to  explain 
c  motionH,  and  indicated  only  an  approxinrntn 
verification  ol  his  theory.  He  aceordinjily  aban- 
doned for  a  numb^  of  yt>»n  the  hypothesis  for 

other  Stlldies.  whieh  consisted  ihiellv  of  investi- 
gatioas  of  the  nature  of  ii^dit  and  the  construc- 
tion of  telescopes  (i|.v. ).  In  KiCiO  he  had  ac- 
quired a  pririm,  and  in  1668  completed  his  first 
reflecting  telewope,  with  which  he  observed  Jupi- 
ter's satellites,  in  a  variety  of  ingenious  and  in- 
teresting experiments  where  a  spectrum  was  pro- 
duced by  sunlijiht  refracted  fhrou;;h  a  [irisni  in 
a  darkened  rooin,  he  was  led  to  the  concin«ion 
that  rays  of  light  which  difTer  in  color  differ 
also  in  refrangibility.  This  discovery  enabled 
him  to  explain  an  imperfection  of  the  teleseope, 
which  had  not  till  then  been  accounted  for.  The 
indistinctness  of  the  image  formed  by  the  object- 
glass  ^vns  not  necessarily  due  to  any  iiii|MTfi-ction 
of  its  form,  but  to  the  fact  of  the  dillerent  col- 
ored rays  of  light  being  brought  to  n  focus  at 
different  distances.  He  concluded  rightly  that 
it  was  impossible  for  an  object-glass  consisting 
of  a  single  lens  to  pro<hice  a  distinct  iitiapc  Tic 
went  further,  and  too  hastily  concludiiip,  from  n. 
single  experiment,  that  the  di«]i4Tsive  i»o\ver  of 
different  substances  was  proportional  to  tlieir  re- 
fractive power,  he  nronoimced  it  i  in  possible  to 
prodttcn  a  perfect  image  by  •  combination  of 
lenses.  This  eoncinsion— since  proved  erroneous 

by  (he  itnerition  nf  t)ic  achromatic  telescope  hy 
t  hcster  More  Hal!.  al>out  1720.  and  afterwards, 
indei)endently.  by  J)<dhind  (q.v.)  in  1751 — turned 
Newton's  attention  to  the  construction  of  re* 
fleeting  telescopes;  and  the  form  devised  by  him 
is  the  one  which,  at  later  periods,  proved  so  use- 
ful in  astronomical  researches. 

It  uas  iin  .larniary  II.  ItlT'i,  dial  Vewton  \^as 
elcctCHl  a  nH'iiibt  r  of  the  Koyul  So«^iety,  having 
be<'ome  known  to  that  body  from  his  reflceting 
teleeoopes,  and  a  month  later  bis  famoua  pn|Mr 
OD  n  *^«w  Theory  About  Li^t  and  Color^  was 


read  before  that  bod|y«  in  which  be  .states  that 
"IJght  eonsbts  of  rays  differently  refrangible" 

and  that  "Colors  are  not  (|nnl;li  jitions  of  light 
derived  from  refractions  or  natural  IxKlies,  as  is 
generally  believed,  but  tui^'iinil  and  connate 
properties  which  in  divers  rays  are  divers."  He 
also  said  that  "White  light  is  ever  compounded 
and  to  its  composition  are  requisite  all  the  afore- 
said primary  colors  mixed  in  proper  proportion." 
In  11)7 J  Newton  coininvuueate<i  to  the  Hoyal  So- 
ciety a  imp'r  on  light  and  color,  which  eoittaiocd 
an  explanation  of  the  production  uf  colors  by 
thin  plates  or  films,  and  in  which  were  given 
the  lesults  of  the  flnt  measnremfenta  of  the  col- 
ored rings  now  known  as  Newton's  rings  (q.v.). 
Nev\lon  formulated  the  emission  theorj*  of  light 
from  hypotheses  previously  advanced  by  Des- 
cartes, and  n  t'omplete  exposition  of  that  theory 
was  the  result.  All  of  Newton's  investigations 
in  light  and  color  were  collected  into  a  work  with 
the  title  of  Optic*,  published  in  1704.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  theory  was  aceomptishe»l  by 
ri^'id  d^Tianiicn!  rensoning,  and  the  explanations 
ol  leflfctioii.  rrfia  'ion,  <litI'raction,  and  the 
colors  of  thin  j)latc.s  were  unide  on  the  basis 
that  light  consistml  of  luminous  corpuscles  sent 
out  from  tlie  light-giving  body.  This  theory, 
while  It  did  not  survive  the  work  of  Young  and 
Fresiiel,  nevertheless  bad  more  jmints  in  common 
M  ith  the  undulatory  th<«ory  than  is  generally  sup- 
jw^ed  {Opticit.  book  ii.,  part  iii.,  prop.  XII.). 
At  what  period  Newton  resumed  his  calculations 
nbout  gmvitation,  employing  the  more  correct 
measure  of  the  earth  obtained  by  Picard  in  1670, 
doea  not  clearly  appear:  but  It  was  in  the  year 
1084  that  it  became  kiunvn  to  llalley  that  he  was 
in  pos.ses«ii)n  of  tlie  whole  theory  and  its  demon- 
stration. It  was  on  the  urgent  solicitstion  of 
Ualley  that  he  was  induced  to  commit  to  a  syste- 
matic treatise  these  principles  and  their  demon- 
strations. The  principal  results  of  his  discoveries 
were  set  down  in  a  treatise  called  Dr  Votu  Cor- 
Jy^lllltll.  and  were  afterwards  more  (  ii  |  1'  itdy  un- 
ftdded  in  the  great  work  entitled  J'hUuHophia 
Saturaiia  /Vt'ncipta  ilathematica,  which  vns 
finally  published  about  midsummer,  1687. 
Shortly  before  the  Prirndpia  was  given  to  tht 

Eublic,  Newton,  who  since  IfifiO  bad  occupied  the 
ucasian  chair  at  ('amlirid;;e,  was  called  to  take 
an  a<-live  jiart  in  defetuiin^'  the  ri;.;hts  of  the 
univei'ijity  against  the  iliegal  encronclimeiits  of 
James  II.  The  conspicuous  part  which  he  had 
talcen  on  that  occasion  procuren  him  a  aeat  in  the 
Convention  Parliament,  in  whieh  he  aat  from 
January,  168!),  to  its  disRolution  in  l(?fin.  In 
Iti'.iij  he  was  appointwl  warden  of  the  mint,  and 
in  ItiDi*  was  proinoteil  to  the  olTice  of  niaster  of 
the  mint,  an  otlice  which  he  held  till  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  again  took  a  seat  in  Parliament 
in  the  year  1701,  as  the  representative  of  his 
university.  Thus  engaged  in  the  puMIe  wnrvice, 
he  had  little  time  left  for  mere  scientific  studies 
— pursuits  whidi  he  always  held  of  setondary 
importance  to  the  public  duties  in  which  ho  was 
engnged.  In  the  interval  of  public  duty,  how- 
ever, Newton  showed  that  he  still  retained  the 
scientific  power  by  which  his  great  discoveries 
had  l)een  mode.  He  was  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  from  170.'?  till  his  (h-ath,  a  jierjod  of 
twenty-four  years,  liein<:  each  year  reelected.  In 
this  position,  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  he  did  much  toward 
the  advnacement  of  toieiMNi  and  om  d  M»  moit 
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iapartMit  woirlai  during  this  time  was  the  super- 
IrtimdiMim  of  the  iMtUintloii  of  FttiMleed'k 

Orcentcich  Obacrvaiums — a  taHk,  however,  not 
scoomplished  without  much  controversy  and  some 
bitterness  between  liiin  ^If  ami  that  nstronomer. 
TJk  eoatroversjr  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz, 
M  to  pricwitj  of  discovery  of  the  differential  cal- 
nkm,  «r  the  method  of  fluxions,  wm  raited 
Tstiwr  throurii  the  paitimwhip  of  jealons  friends 
than  throu^  the  anxiety  of  the  philosophers 
Uieiiisel  ve<<,  who  were,  however,  induced  to  enter 
into  and  carry  ■■n  the  dispute  wii'i  some  defrrco 
of  bittemewi  and  mutual  recrituiuatioa.  The  de- 
tail* of  thetie  controversies,  with  all  other  in- 
lonnation  «f  the  life  of  this  philoMipber,  will  be 
fomd  admiiablj  collected  fat  the  biography  by 
Brewster,  who  wrote,  not  only  with  nn  intimate 
aoi^uaintnnce  with  Newton's  works,  hut  in  |>os- 
(ies^ion  of  all  the  materials  colleete<l  in  the  hands 
of  his  family.  Newton  died  on  March  20, 1727,  and 
his  remains  received  a  reetiqg'plaee  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  a  monamcnt  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  1731.  A  magnifiooit  fall-length 
■tatue  of  the  philosopher,  executed  hy  RoiiMlliac, 
was  erected  in  1756  in  the  antechapel  of  Trinity 
CMlege,  Cambridge.  This  work  was  assisted  by 
a  eait  of  the  laoe  takeo  after  death,  which  is 
pteeer^ed  in  the  Uaivenlty  Libmiy  «t  Oam- 
hrid^.  In  1699  Newton  was  elected  a  for- 
eign associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
in  ITC)  he  received  the  hon  »r  <  f  knighthood  from 
Queen  Anne.  Among  the  N'st  editions  of  New- 
ton's principal  works  are  the  quarto  edition  of 
the  OpHe§  (Loadon,  1704),  aud  the  auarto  edi* 
tioB  of  the  Princtpto,  puhllahfld  at  ClainbTld|(ie', 
England,  in  1713.  Consult:  Brewster,  l/rrj-  rT 
of  the  Liff,  Writinfff,  and  Diticorerim  of  Hir  Inuac 
\,  \rti,n  ( I^mdon,  1H5.'>-<10)  ;  ]'cn)l)erton.  View  of 
tiir  Jmntr  Xncton'a  PhiUmophy  ( il)..  172Sj  ;  Ball. 
Uuitory  of  Mathematical  (ih..  1893)  ;  id.,  Etisay  on 
XnoUm'a  Pri$Kipia  (ib..  1803) ;  and  Glanbrook, 
la  the  Dietttmary  of  NatUmal  Biography,  xl. 
(V.-.v  Yr.rk,  T^n4). 

jrXWTOtf,  JoBir  (1622-78).  An  JE^lish 
nathenatiemii  and  astronomer,  horn  at  Oondle, 

Northamptonshire.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and 
remained  loyal,  to  the  King  under  Cromwell. 
Newton  was  something  of  an  educational 
Mfdnner.  ui]|ed  intelllitent  instruction  in 
mathematics,  aad  wrote  tezt^NMlcB  on  arith- 
metic, geometry,  astronomy,  l«>gic,  and  rhetoric. 
But  his  most  important  labors  were  for  the 
fa<-llitation  of  the  de<inial  system  end  of 
lngiirttlun<t.  His  Inatitutio  Mathematica.  with 
itit  logarithmic  tables  and  descriptions  of  ap- 
plications  to  astronomy,  dialing,  and  navigation 
(I8S4).  is  mie  of  the  earliest  books  of  Its  kind 
in  Kn>;li:^1i. 

SXWTOH,  Jomr  (1725-1807).  A  Church  of 
Engiaad  diTiiie.  He  was  bom  In  London,  July 
24,  1725,  son  of  a  wa -captain.    After  a  little 
time  at  a  boarding  school  in  Essex,  lie  went  to 
sea  with  his  father  at  the  age  of  eleven.  During 
the  next  six  years  he  made  other  voyages  with 
his  father  and  adopted  Infldel  opinions.  He 
became  midshipman  on  a  man-of-war,  Imt  de- 
lerted,  was  cnuglit,  flogged,  and  degraded.  \n 
1745  he  set  miil  for  lii<lia  as  a  common  sailor, 
Mid  was  landed  penniless  on  the  African  coast 
near  Bierra  Leone.   In  1747  an  English  captain, 
arrffing  at  Sierra  l«one  with  a  reauest  from 
fcb  M&r  to  looic  out  for  him,  Kssned  him  tnm, 


a  most  degraded  oomditian,  and  took  him  Inme. 
On  the  Toyage  during  «  storm  he  became  con- 
verted, and  thenceforth  was  a  changed  man. 
Scmn  afterwards  he  was  appointed  commander 

of  an  African  slaver,  and  for  four  yearn  con- 
tinued in  the  slave  trade,  the  cruelties  of  which 
afterwards  he  labored  earnestly  to  expose.  In 
1754  a  sudden  attack  of  sickiieas  led  him  to 
ahaadoit  a  seafaring  life,  and  from  1775  to  17M 
he  was  tide-survevor  at  Liverpool.  At  this  time 
he  studied  Greek  and  Hebrew,  aud  the  best 
theological  works  in  l^tin,  French,  and  Knglish. 
In  17(^4  he  was  ordained  and  appointed  curate 
of  the  parish  of  Olnqr*  Buckinghamshire,  where 
he  remained  sixteen  years.  He  entered  heartily 
into  the  religious  work  and  views  of  Wesley  and 
Whitffir !  !.  At  Olney  he  published  in  17ft4  An 
Authentic  \arr(itive  of  f^otne  Remarkable  and 
Intrrt-sliiifi  J'arlirulnrs  in  ihr  Lift-  of  the  Rev. 
John  At'KtoH.  Here,  too,  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Cowper,  and  in  connection  with 
him  prodnoed  tlie  Olney  Uymnn  (1779).  Most 
of  them  were  written  by  himself  for  the  use  of 
his  congregation.  In  1780  he  became  rector  of 
the  united  parishes  of  Suiut  Mary  Woolnoth  and 
Saint  Mary  Woolchurch,  Lombard  Street,  Lon- 
don, where  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  Ix)ndon, 
December  21,  1807.  His  works,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  were  a  Review  of  Bccle«ia»- 
tical  Uittory  (1770)  ;  Omierort's  Letters  (1774)  ; 
Cardiphonia,  or  the  Vtteraitc  f  <,f  the  Utttrt 
(1781)  ;  Meatiah:  Fifty  Dtscoursfv*  on  the  Scrip- 
tural Pagaagea  of  the  Oratorio  of  Handel  ( 1786)  ; 
mid  numerous  sermonB,  diseoucaes,  tracts,  and 
letters.  His  eolleeled  worin  were  edited  with 
Tnemoir  by  Cecil  (Tendon,  1808).  Consult,  also^ 
the  memoir  by  Bickerateth  (ib.,  1843). 

HBWTOV,  Jomr  (1823-95).    An  American 

military  and  eivi!  engineer  and  soldier,  lie  was 
born  in  N'irgiuia  and  was  educated  tit  West 
Point,  receiving  a  conunission  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  nia  graduation  in  1842.  After 
serving  as  assistant  professor  of  engineering  at 
the  United  States  Militaiy  Academy  lor  three 
years,  he  was  ooenpied  with  the  eonstmction 
of  fortifications  and  river  and  harbor  imprnvc- 
nient  on  the  .Atlantic  coast.  During  the  Civil 
War,  after  receiving  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  he  was  sunimonwl  to  assist 
in  constructing  the  defenses  of  Washington.  He 
took  part  in  tiie  battles  of  Qaines's  hiill,Ulendale;, 
South  Mountain,  and  Antfetam,  and  In  command 
(if  a  division  he  was  present  at  Fredericksburg, 
at  Saleuj,  and  at  (icttysburg.  In  the  invasion  of 
Georgia  he  led  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberiaod  through  all  the  engagement  a  preced- 
ing the  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  March  13,  1805, 
he  was  made  brevet  major  in  the  United  States 
Army.  After  the  war  he  was  occupied  in 
strengthening  the  defenses  of  New  York  Ifurbor, 
in  removing  the  obstacles  to  navigation  at  Hell 
Gate  (q.v. )  and  other  portions  of  the  East 
River,  in  harbor  improvements  at  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  New  Yonc  Harbor.  June  SO,  1870, 
no  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  corps  of 
engineers;  in  1884  wa^  uunle  brigadier-generol 
and  chief  of  engineers;  retired  in  He  was 

tH»mmis«ioner  of  public  works.  New  VorkCity,  1887- 
88,  a  position  wnieh  he  resigned  to  become  presl- 
dctit  of  the  Panama  l^iilroud  Coiiipany  in  1888. 

IfXWTOlT,  RicuABD  Heoeb  (1840—).  A 
drngyman  of  the  Frotestant  %iseopal  Chnroh. 
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NEWTOWNABDS. 


Ho  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  studied  at 
tlie  Uulveniity  of  PennaymiBia  and  Philadelphia 
Divinity  Sebool,  mnd  iru  ordiuned  in  1862. 
Prom  1869  to  IMS  lie  was  rector  of  All  Souls* 

Church  in  New  York  City,  and  in  the  latter 
year  acc-t.'ptcd  the  position  of  chaplain  at  Leiand 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University  at  Palo  Alto,  Cul. 
He  belongs  to  the  'broad  church'  party  and  has 
won  distinction  for  his  advocacy  of  liberal  ideas. 
He  has  published:  iitudica  of  Jestu  (I88I); 
Right  and  Wrong  Uses  of  the  Bible  (1883)  ;  The 
Book  of  the  Reqinninga  (1884);  Philintini.nn 
(1885);  Social  Studies  (1887);  Church  and 
Crted  (1891);  Ckrittian  SeteMe  (1B98). 

ITEWTON-AB'BOT.  A  market  town  in  Dev- 
onshire, Kn;!land,  ou  the  rti^^n  rsluary  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lemon,  15  niilos  south  of  Kxoter 
(Map:  England,  C  6).  It  haa  railway  works,  a 
thfpping  trade,  and  con.^iiderable  commerce  in 
agricultural  prodace  and  cattle.  Ite  principal 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  pot- 
tery from  china  clay  and  i>ottcr'8  clay,  found 
in  the  nei«;hlMjrliood.  Lignite  and  tin  ore  are 
mined.  It  has  some  interesting  old  buildings,  a 
town  hall,  and  municipal  markets.  In  the  vicin- 
ity are  important  remains  of  a  Roman  encamp- 
ment. Charles  I.  lodged  at  Newton  Abbot  during 
his  western  campaign,  and  here  William  III. 
was  first  proclnini>  <l  King  in  1G88.  Population, 
in  1891,  11,000;  in  1901,  12^. 

Jl  JC W  TOM  •ZV-XAlUUtFl JUiD,  mlk'fr-f^ld, 

or  Nbwton-le-\Villows.  A  manufacturing  town 
in  I^ancashire,  Kngland,  10  niiifs  west  of  Man- 
chester (iMap:  England,  D  3).  Tlie  cliiif  iiuiuH- 
tries  are  paper-making,  printing,  sugar  retining, 
railway  wagon  manufacturing,  and  coal-min- 
ing. It  baa  a  town  hall,  mechanios'  institute, 
and  grammar  school.  There  is  a  beautiful  lain 
in  the  town  called  Newton  Mere,  which  is  cov- 
ered,  during  the  sumnicr   months,   with  the 

Eleasure-boats  of  the  residents*.  Hoifip  rnccH  are 
eld  here  in  June,  and  hone  and  cattle  fairs  in 
Jhlajr  Md  Angusi  annually.  The  barony  bdonyd 
to  Edward  the  Confessor.  Population,  in  1891, 
12,861;  in  1901,  lfi,«ftO. 

HEWTON'S  RINOS.  The  colored  rings  seen 
when  »  thin  film  of  air  or  other  aubfltanoe  inter- 
Tcnea  between  the  surfaces  of  two  plates  of 

glass.  This  phenomenon  is  named  from  iti»  dis- 
coverer. Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  in  his  work  on 
Ojitics  (U'scrilM-s  how  he  tuok  a  jiliuio-convcx  lens 
defligncd  for  a  fourteen-foot  telesH-oiie  and  placed 
it  with  |t«  l4an«  dde  downward  on  top  of  a 
double  eonrex  lens  oonatmcted  for  a  telescope 
of  about  fifty  feet  in  length.  On  slowly  pressing 
the  upper  lens  against  the  lower,  a  number  of 
concentric  rings  having  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  lenses  as  their  ctntrc  a]i|)car(<l,  increasing 
in  size  as  the  pressure  was  increased.  This 
arrangement  of  a  lens  and  plane  surface  is  often 
employed  in  performing  the  experiment,  and  the 
thieknefls  of  the  film  and  the  yrnre  lengths  of 
the  difTerent  kinds  of  litrlit^  fan  ho  ascertained. 
The  effect  is  due  to  tlii"  inti  rfcronee  (q  v, )  of 
the  waves  of  light  reflc<l«'.l  from  the  up|M'r  inui 
lower  surfaces  of  the  tliiii  film  of  air.  which 
from  nothing  at  the  point  of  contact  gradually 
increases  in  thickness  with  the  distance  from 
the  centre.  If  light  of  one  color,  or,  speaking 
more  scientifically,  of  a  -in:.'li^  \va\c  liiiL'th.  i-< 
used,  the  rings  will  be  alternately  bright  and 
du^  tilt  bright  waTM  being  produoed  by  the 


combination  of  the  various  waves  MUsed  by 
interference  and  overlap^Bg.  ThfNfore  the 
colors  of  Newton's  rings  are  not  pure  apeetiml 
colors,  though  they  are  exttremely  orilliaat  and 

varied.  In  the  centre,  where  the  glass  surfaces 
are  in  contact,  there  is  a  dark  spot,  and  as  the 
air  iiiiii  I  tgin.H  to  have  an  appreciable  thickness 
the  ringb  are  formed.  They  were  divided  by 
Newton  into  a  series  of  orders,  seven  in  number, 
though  usually  not  more  than  four  or  five  are 
seen.  The  colors  of  the  first  order,  from  the 
central  black  circle  outward,  are  gray,  whitisli. 
straw  colur,  orange,  l)rick-re<l,  and  dark  purple, 
the  last  color  corresponding  to  a  thicknc.-^s  of 
the  film  of  .000011  of  an  uich  or  .Wi02»  of  a 
millimeter.  In  the  second  otder  w»  have  the 
purest  colors,  whidi  run  tiirough  a  sueoession 
of  violet,  blue,  peacock,  yellow,  oranf^,  red,  and 
violet,  the  thickness  of  tl  r  lir  film  in  the  last 
instance  amounting  to  .00(H)22  of  an  inch  or 
.00055  of  a  millimeter;  in  the  third  and  fourth 
orders  we  also  have  a  succession  of  colors;  in 
the  fifth  we  have  pale  green,  pale  rose,  and  rase; 
in  the  sixth,  pale  peacock,  and  pale  rose  and 
rose;  and  in  the  seventh,  pale  ureen  and  rose. 
Wlien  the  thicknes.s  of  the  film  n  aches  .001  mil- 
limeter the  color  ap|>ear2i  as  pale  green,  and  is 
included  in  the  fourtn  order,  but  from  this  point 
the  colors  begin'  to  fade  and  disappear.  By 
roeana  of  these  rings  we  are  enabled  to  measure 
the  distance  between  two  transparent  surfaces 
which  are  in  seeming  contact.  In  case  the  light 
passes  through  the  plates  instead  of  being  re- 
tlected,  the  colors  are  reversed,  and  we  have  the 
rings  formed  with  the  complementary  colors.  See 
LiOHT,  sections  Interfervnce  and  Diffraction.  Con- 
sult: Thompson,  lA^i  Visible  and  Invisible; 
Preston,  Theory  of  L\(iht  'NVw  Ynrk. 

NEWTOV  TBBOLOQIOAI.  IH8XIXTJ. 
TIOW.    A  divinity  school  at  liewtott  Ontve. 

3fass..  founded  in  1825,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Baptist  churches  of  New  England,  but  open 
to  memliers  of  any  Christian  denomination.  It 
has  a  three  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  divinity.  In  1902  there  wera 
8  instructors  and  61  students.  The  buildings, 
eight  in  number,  are  valued  wjth  the  grounds 
at  $400,000.  The  institution  has  a  library  of 
24,000  volumes,  an  endowment  of  |80O,000,  and 
property  estimated  at  11,300,000. 

NEWTOWN.  Formerly  a  town  \n  Queens 
County.  N.  Y..  since  1898  included  in  the  Borough 
of  Queens,  New  York  City  (qv.)  (Map;  New 
York  City,  6  6) .  Newtown  was  founded  by  New 
Englanders  in  1652,  and  was  known  as  Middte- 
h\\r)ih  until  1664,  when  it  cnmc  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Connecticut,  and  was  renamed  Hast- 
ings. It  received  its  pressent  name  ami  U-enme 
part  of  New  York  in  16<J6.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion it  was  occupied  for  some  time  by  British 
troops.  Consult  J.  Riker.  Jr.,  Tkt  AiMolf  «/ 
^cictoxtm  (New  York,  1852). 

VEWTOWVABOB^  nfl'ton-Brdz'.  A  town  In 

county  I>ov\'n.  Ireland,  13  miles  by  rail  from 
Belfast,  on  Loii^'h  Strangford  (Map:  Ireland, 
F  2).  It  has  many  interesting  ruins,  notaldv 
those  of  the  Old  Parish  Church.  For  a  hundred 
years  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods  has  been 
the  TTiAst  important  industry.  Newtownards  was 
chartered  as  a  borough  by  James  I.  Population, 
in  1901.  9110. 
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HJiW  VUtL  A  citjr  and  the  couatjr-Mat  of 
Brown  OooBty,  Minn.,  26  milee  wcet  by  north  of 

^lankato;  on  the  HinneiM>tu  River,  and  on  the 
Chica^  and  Northwestern  and  the  MinneapoIlM 
and  Saint  Louia  railroads  (Map:  Mintiesr  i  i, 
D  6).  It  has  a  handaome  court  hoiine.  Saint 
Alexandra'  Hospital,  a  public  library  and  high 
Mhool  and  TumTerein  libraries,  Saint  Michaers 
Academy,  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  College 
(Lutlsi  iml  Xfw  riin  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricuUural  and  st>x-k  rnifling  section,  ami  carries 
on  considerable  trade.  Its  industrial  establish- 
ments comprise  ^rain  elevators  and  flour  mills, 
braweriea,  cigmr  notoriea,  bride  plants,  machine 
shops,  cooperane  shops,  and  manufactories  of 
pipe  organs,  woolens,  pottery,  and  creamery 
products.  Under  a  revised  charter  of  18i>l,  the 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  bien- 
nially, and  a  eouiuil.  TIkmc  are  municipal 
waterworks  and  electric-light  plants.  Settled 
in  1854,  New  Ulm  was  incorporated  in  1874. 
It  was  in  1862  the  seeue  of  an  Indian  massacre. 
A  memorial  has  been  erected  to  the  citizen 
soldiers  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  on  TTernmnii 
Heights  is  a  tine  monument  in  honor  of  Hermann 
( Annlnfw).  Population,  In  18M,  mi ;  in  ItNX), 
6403. 

HEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS,  A.  A 

play  by  Ma  -inger,  printed  in  1632.  It  was 
written  probably  in  1025.  Fletcher  has  been 
credited  with  a  share  in  it,  but  his  part,  if 
aagr,  was  dight.  It  was  the  most  popular  of 
Masehifei^s  plays,  and  traa  acted  imtit  reoesi 
timr- 

NEW  WEST'MINSTEH.  The  fonner  capi- 
tal and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  Canada,  on  Eraser  River, 
in  the  midst  of  the  gold  region,  16  miles  above 

the  mnuth  nf  the  river,  75  miles  northeast  of 
Virtoria  (Map:  Hritiab  Columbia.  E  R) .  The 
river  at  thi.s  poitit  is  about  a  mile  wide  and 
contains  several  inhabited  islands.  The  terminus 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  via  Blaine  is  on 
the  opposite  Iwnlc.  The  city  is  the  centre  of 
eoBsiderable  traets  of  arable  land,  is  delightfully 
Iwat*-*!,  has  a  fin*-  clhiiate,  and  a  lieavv  rainfall. 
Its  leading  induAlry  is  salmon  fisbin;;.  several 
establishments  exporting  the  fi^^h  in  cans  and 
barrels.  Other  kindj*  of  fish  nre  caught  for  this 
trade.  Fish  oil  is  manufactured.  New  Westmin- 
ster has  also  a  large  traffic  in  lumber  and  furs, 
a  woolen  mill,  foundries,  iron  works,  machine 
and  carriape  factories,  etc.  Anthracite  and  bitu- 
minouti  eoal  are  exported.  There  are,  in  the  city, 
Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic  colleges,  the 
provincial  aqrlum  for  the  insane,  the  Dominion 
penitentiniy,  and  puUie  llbmiy;  and  New  West- 
minster has  municipal  water  work*,  electric 
lights,  an  electric  street  railroad,  and  public 
parks.   Population,  in  1801,  0078;  in  1901,  6499. 

MEW  YEABMS  DAY.  The  first  day  of  the 
year.  The  custom  of  celebrating  by  some  re- 
li^rinii.H  ob-;ervnnre.  penerally  aeeoni[)niiiod  by 
festive  rejoicing,  the  first  day  of  t1)e  year,  ap- 
pears to  have  prevailed  amon;,'  i  i  ^t  of  the  an- 
cient aatiottB.  The  Jews,  the  E^iorptiaiis,  the 
Chinese,  the  lUmians,  mnd  the  Mohammeilanfl.  al- 
though difffrinp  a=;  to  the  time  from  which  they 
reckoned  the  romniencemrnt  of  the  year,  all  re- 
garded it  «  "'ay  <if  sj>ecial  interest.  In  Rnnie 
the  year  anciently  began  in  March;  and  when 
KiiM,  nwording  to  the  naopent  HRsnd,  mad*  tba 
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year  lM>gin  on  January  Ist,  that  day  wttB  held  sn- 
ored to  Jvmu  Bifrmu,  who  was  thus  supposed  to 

turn  at  once  back  upon  the  old  year  and  forward 
into  the  new.  On  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  usage  of  a  solemn  inauguration  of 
iiie  new  year  was  retaiuedi  but  considerable 
variety  prevailed,  both  as  to  the  time  and  as 
to  the  manner  of  its  celebration.  Christmaa  Day, 
the  Annnneiation  (March  88th  >,  Easter  Day,  and 
March  Ist  have  nil,  at  different  times  or  places, 
shared  with  January  1st  the  honor  of  opening 
the  new  year;  nor  waw  it  till  late  in  the  sixteenth 
century  that  January  1st  was  in  most  countries 
accepted  as  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  The 
early  fathers — Chrj'sostom,  Ambrotie,  AuguatincL 
Peter  Chrymlogus,  and  others— in  reprobation  of 
the  immnrnl  and  superstitious  obser>'ances  of  the 
pn<r<tn  festival,  prohibited  in  Christian  Ui^  all 
festive  celebration;  and.  on  the  contrary,  directed 
that  the  Christian  year  should  be  opened  with  a 
day  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  humiliation.  Tlie 
mandate,  however,  was  but  partially  nhscrved. 

The  Bwial  observances  of  the  first  day  of  the 
new  }ear  ajipear  to  have  been  in  substance  the 
same  in  all  ages.  From  the  earliest  recorded 
celebration  we  find  notice  of  feasting  and  the 
interchange  of  presents.  Tradition  referred  the 
origin  of  New  Year's  gifts  among  the  Ilomans 
to  Tatius,  King  of  the  Sabinc'^  ( B.C.  747).  Branches 
cut  from  the  wo<)d  conse<r:itcd  to  Strenia,  the 
g(nldess  of  strengtli,  were  received  by  liini  on 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year  as  presents  of  good 
omen.  He  sanctioned  the  custom  and  called  the 
gifts  strtmas  (cf.  French  jour  d'^trennes).  In 
later  times  in  Rome  similar  practices  attended 
the  wor->hij)  of  Ralus.  f^itnple  strrncr,  consisting 
of  branches  of  bay  and  of  palm,  swcetmetttrt  made 
of  hoiicy.  or  dates  as  a  good  omen  that  the 
year  might  bring  only  joy  and  happiness  (Ovid, 
Fa»H,  U  185-190),  finally  gave  way  to  gifta  of 
more  elaborate  character.  The  custom  of  pre- 
senting gifts  to  the  Emperor  became  so  general 
that  the  people  went  <»/  mnssr  to  carry  hini 
presents  and  to  wbh  hiui  a  happy  new  year. 
Thn  WTiten  of  the  Empire  dcsenbe  other  vib- 
servaneeo— exchanging  visits,  masquerading,  and 
feasting— which  charaeteriaed  the  day.  The  fee* 
tival  held  by  the  Druids  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  re»emble«  the  worship  of  Saln«  by  tlie  Ro- 
man.4.  The  priests  cut  I'n  ured  plant  and 
distributed  the  sprays,  lu  many  countries  the 
night  before  New  Year's,  'Saint  Sylvester's  Eve,' 
was  relebrated  with  great  festivity,  which  wns 
prolonged  till  after  twelve  oVloek,  when  the  new 
year  \^as  u-h(>red  in  with  cnngratuTations,  visits, 
and  mutual  wishes  ff)r  a  ha|>|)y  new  year.  This  is 
an  an4  icnt  Scottish  custom,  which  also  prevails 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  form  of 
wish— "Prosst-  (for  the  lit.  prosff)  Ken-jahr" 
— 'May  the  new  j'ear  be  happy" — attests  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  custom.  In  many  places  the  prac- 
tice of  tolling  bi  lK  at  midnight,  and  thus  ringinfj 
in  the  new  year,'  is  still  oh«er\*ed.  Many  reli- 
gious communions  are  wont  to  celebrate  it  with  a 
special  service  or  watch  night.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  Tc  Drum  is  often  simg  at 
the  close  of  the  iihl  year  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
blessings  graiitetl  during  itn  ctmrMe,  and  New 
Year's  Day  is  a  holy  day  of  obligation,  because 
on  it  ibf  Feast  of  flic  rircunu  isinp 

NEW  YOBK  (popularly  called  the  Empire 
fitnta').  A  North  Attantk  Stole  of  the  United 
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States.  It  Iks  iH-twwii  iutituilrs  40'  SfV  and 
1'  north,  longituiK'n  71'  .'»!'  uiui  7'.>  -lU'  \\u>>t, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  norihwest  by  Lake  On- 
tario and  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  which 
neparate  it  from  the  Caiia<Uan  Province  of  On- 
tario; on  the  north  by  the  Province  of  Quebec; 
and  OH  the  eu'^t  by  the  States  of  \'ermont,  Maissa- 
chubelttt,  and  (Jyuuectieut,  a  j>art  of  the  Vermont 
boundary  being  formed  by  J*ake  Chmnplain.  On 
the  Mmth  the  Ailantie  Oceaa  and  it*  anna,  liOQg 
Idaod  Sound,  New  York  Bay,  and  State  Island 
Sound,  surround  Long  Inland  and  Statpn  Island, 
which  bclonf;  to  the  State,  while  the  iiiniiilnnd 
portion  l  unded  by  a  piirt  of  these  wat*Ts  and 
by  the  htates  of  New  Jersey  and  PenuHylvania. 
On  the  west  the  boundary  is  completed  by  the 
latter  State,  together  with  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Niagara  Biver.  New  York  has  roughly  the 
shape  of  a  triangle,  with  the  base  on  the  (!reni 
Lakes  and  the  ajx'x  extending  down  to  the  ocean. 
Ita  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  'M.i 
milea,  and  from  east  to  west  326  miles.  It  ruok^ 
twenty-eixtii  in  siae  among  the  States,  its  area 
beimg  49,170  square  miles,  of  which  47,020  aquare 
milM  are  land  surface. 

ToPtKiRAi'HY.  The  topograpliieal  feat\ires  of 
New  York  are  varied  and  com|>k'X,  but  a  certain 
number  of  more  or  less  well-marked  physical  di- 
visions may  be  reoogniied.  The  great  Appalach- 
ian belt  Ifarnt  eomee  out  upon  the  coast  la  thia 
State.  The  Piedmont  plain,  which  has  such  a 
distinrtive  dmlopincnt  farther  sorith,  is  here 
scartr'y  ]-r|ii-.'--onted ;  and  the  jl:iiu  i-^ 

represented  only  by  Long  Islatid,  wiucii  is  low 
and  sandy,  with  an  average  elevation  of  about  70 
feet  andV  maximuin  of  380  feet.  The  first  di- 
Tision  of  the  mainland,  oorerhig  the  sottfheastem 
corner  of  the  State,  consist*  of  the  Highlands,  an 
extension  of  the  Highlands  of  New  Jersey.  It 
is  a  rugge<l  region  rising  in  some  of  its  peaks 
to  a  height  of  about  1500  feet,  and  is  pierced  by 
the  Hudson  in  a  magnificent  gorge.  It  falls  into 
gentle  undulations  toward  Loiqg  Island  Sound 
and  New  York  Bay.  Northweet  and  vortti  of  fhe 

Highlands  follows  an  extensinn  of  the  Kittatinny 
\'alley  of  New  .Icr^^ey.  TIum  i><  low  cvunjtared  with 
the  nciglilwiring  elevations,  hut  ea^t  of  the  II nelson 
th©  laud  ritwsi  into  the  Taconic  Itange,  2800  feet 
high,  which  rims  along  the  eastern  botmdaiy 
into  Masaachusetta  and  Vermont,  where  ita  ck- 
tension  forms  the  Green  Mountains.  West  of 
this  Taconic  region  rises  the  extension  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  part  of  the  Appalachian  system  in 
the  form  of  a  vast  plateau  covering  more  than 
one-third  of  the  State,  and  reaching  from  the 
Hudson  to  within  two  or  three  mifas  of  Lake 
Krie.  It  is  deeply  eroded  by  river  vnlleys  lying 
in  places  over  1000  feet  below  the  higher  por- 
tions. Its  eastern  part  rises  in  many  peaks  over 
30O0  feet  in  the  wild  and  much  diswcted  moun- 
tain region  know  n  as  the  Catskills.  whose  highest 
peak,  Slide  Mountain,  has  an  altitude  of  4205 
fewt.  South  of  the  C^takllls  ere  fhe  Bhawsngunk 
MounfiiiTis.  Tile  avi-rage  elevation  of  fhi-  we^tcm 
part  of  the  great  plateau  is  about  1200  feet,  with 
Home  pointH  nacliing  2000  feet.  Throughoiit  its 
length  on  the  north,  east,  and  southeast,  it  is 
bounded  by  a  litnestooe  escarpment  in  some  places 
very  high  and  abrupt,  and  known  in  the  east  as 
the  Helderherg  Mountain.  North  of  tlii»«  escarp- 
^  t  is  n  low  lying  region,  fnnninL'  in  Ihi-  west 
the  lake  shore  plain  and  in  the  east  the  Mohawk 
Vatl^.  The  latter  is  boaoded  on  tha  novth  by 


an  irregular  and  hilly  country,  which  merges 
iuip^Tceptibly  into  the  la^t  great  topographical 
region,  the  Adiroudacka.  The  Adirondacka  with 
their  outlying  hills  cover  the  entire  northern  part 
of  the  State.  Their  central  portion  ia  heavily 
forested,  and  is  a  famous  summer  resort.  Sev- 
eral of  their  peaks  are  over  40O0  feet  high,  Jimi 
Mount  ^larcy,  the  highest  point  in  th«  State,  ha» 
an  altitude  of  5344  feet. 

UTOMwaaraT.  The  rivers  of  the  State  flow 
ia  all  direetiona,  and  supply  ilva  main  sys* 
tems — the  Saint  Lawrence,  Hudson,  Mississippi, 
Susquehatuia,  and  Delaware.  The  Saint  I.aw- 
rence  drainage  batsiu  is  the  largest  in  the  State, 
hut  iucludea  ut(;«^tly  s^niali  streams  flowing  into 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Biver,  and  lake  Cham^in.  The  laigest  of 
theee  streams  are  the  Genesee,  the  Oswego,  and 
the  Blaek  rivers,  all  emptying  into  Lake  On- 
tario. The  Hccond  drainage  baiiiu  is  that  of  the 
Hudson — the  only  large  river  flowiag  entirely 
within  the  State.  It  explains  in  large  part  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  New  York,  since 
through  its  western  brandi-valley  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, through  which  it  has  been  practicable  to 
construct  a  canal,  it  ojiens  a  continuous  wat^'rway 
into  the  heart  of  the  Continent.  Even  before  the 
Eric  Canal  was  constructed  the  Hudson  and  Mo- 
hawk vaUcys  constituted  aa  important  trade 
raula  brtween  the  AUantie  and  fhe  Great  Lakes. 
The  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers  both  rise 
in  this  State,  draining  its  south  ceJitral  portion. 
Hi'  latter  is  a  large  river  before  it  crosses  the 
iKJuodar^',  but  is  not  navigable.  The  MLssissippi 
system  is  repreaentad  oni^  by  the  Allegheny 
fiiver  in  the  exticme  WMtani  part  of  the  State. 
Many  of  the  rivers  flow  through  picturesque 
gorj^es,  an<l  are  hrokeu  by  falls  und  r  ij.i  l'^.  tlip 
most  noted  of  which,  besides  Niagara,  art:  llioae 
of  the  Genesee  at  Rochester. 

New  York  is  dotted  with  numerous  lakes  cele- 
brate for  beauty.  Some  of  them  ate  of  consider- 
able siie,  and  nearly  all  are  of  elongated  typo, 
formed  by  the  damming  of  river  vnlleys  by  gla- 
cial materials.  This  type  appears  most  conspicu- 
ously in  the  group  known  as  the  Finger  Tjikes 
in  fhe  western  part  of  the  State.  They  lie  nearly 
parallel  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  The 
largest  are  Lakes  Seneca  and  Cayuga,  each  nearly 
40  mUes  long  and  from  2  to  3  miles  wide.  Late 
Cbantauqua  in  the  extreme  west  and  the  pictur- 
esque Lake  (leorge  in  the  extreme  east  are  of 
similar  formation,  m  ia  alw  Oneida  Lake  in  the 
central  portion,  though  the  last  has  a  width  of 
over  6  miles,  with  a  length  of  20  miles.  The  Ad- 
irondack region  aboimm  ia  mountain  lakes  of 

roiniiTil  if  Vi-anty. 

Ci-iMAiTi.  The  climate  of  the  State  is  of  the 
continental  rather  than  the  insular  type,  though 
the  extreme  cn.<istsl  regions  of  Long  Island  are 
soniewhat  teiiijM nd  by  fhe  ocean.  The  range  of 
temperature  is  nowhere  a»  gnat  aa  in  the  States 
of  the  Northwestern  plains.  The  average  maximum 
is  about  100"  and  the  minimum  zero,  or  a  few  de- 
grees below,  but  these  figures  vary  inueh  with 
the  topography,  tlie  winters  in  the  Adirondaeks 
lieing  very  cold.  The  mean  temperature  for  Jan- 
uary is  .10°  on  the  c<iast.  20"  In  the  northwest, 
and  15*  in  the  Adirondncks.  Tlie  corresponding 
figures  for  July  are  72"",  70'.  and  04".  The  rain- 
fall is  abundant  thnnigbont  the  State.  In  the 
Adirondaeks  it  is  nearly  00  inches,  and  at  New 
York  City,  42  inehea.  In  tha  i«st  of  the  Stata 
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it  ranges  between  So  ami  4i>  inchea,  being  least  in 
tbe  north  west. 

GaouwY.  There  are  two  mtm»  of  Arduean 
ndci,  whkA  tprobnbly  repreeent  the  portion*  of 
the  State  that  roae  above  the  pre-Cambrian  ocean. 
These  are  the  Adirondack  region  of  the  north  and 
ill  Hifihlands  of  the  extreme  south.  lioth 
eunMiitt  uf  very  ancient  eiystalline  and  nieta- 
murphic  rocks,  granites,  gneisses,  etc.,  M'ith  in- 
tmdtid  basic  roeka  forming  tbe  eentral  or  Mmiot 
Mare7  group  of  the  Adnvadada.  Tbe  norfchem 
Arcli*an  areji  is  fianketl  on  the  north  by  outcrops 
of  Pot>*dam  wandslone  of  tlte  Camltriuii  Afje,  uiid 
apiin  on  all  side^i  l)y  a  iiarro\v  band  of  Trent  i  n 
JiiuestoBe,  whiie  a  tongue  of  Lower  Cambrian 
extends  from  the  soutlwrn  end  of  Lake  Cham- 
nbte  lowvd  the  Hudaon  VaUnr.  In  the  early 
Bilnruui  Age  m  great  uplieaval  eentweted  the 
Adirondacks  with  the  l<i;rMnnJH  and  raided 
above  sea-levri  the  regioiia  Lurdering  these  on 
the  west.  That  portion  now  apiM-an*  a«  Lower 
Silurian  alates  and  limeatooes,  running  in  a  great 
ffvrve  from  "Lttm  Ontario  toward  Lake  George, 
and  ttenee  aouth  and  southwestward  into  uie 
KittaUnny  Valky  of  New  Jersey.  On  tliia  for* 
mat  ion  the  Upper  Silurian  rests  uneonforniably 
and  crops  out  along  the  aouthern  nhure  of  Lake 
Ontario.  The  rest  of  the  State,  inelnding  the 
antise  aouth  western  and  south -central  portion  aa 
Jar  east  as  the  Hudson  Valley,  remained  anb* 
merged  until  the  rlone  of  the  Devonian  Age,  when, 
in  the  early  Carlxiniferous  Age,  it  was  raised 
1  V  tUr  prcnt  A j:i^;ihn'tiian  upheaval.  This  por- 
tion is  now  covered  by  rocks  of  the  Devonian  sys- 
tem, forming  the  great  western  plateau,  which 
i*  tanninated  by  tb«  abrupt  eeonrpmeni  fomwd 
by  til*  Helderberg  limeetona.  fhm  eaalem  por« 
tlon  of  the  plateau  is  more  folded  and  upturned 
than  the  western,  and  ia  capped  by  harder  iMiud- 
stone,  whence  it  remains  at  a  higlier  level  as  the 
Oatskill  Mountains.  The  Upper  Devonian  may 
huTt  been  overlain  by  a  light  Carboniferous 
ataulmi;  but  if  the  latter  haa  been  antirely 
worn  sway,  mmI  tiia  State  ooulaina  no  rodn  later 
than  the  Upper  Devonian,  with  the  exception  of  a 
!»niall  area  of  Triassic  and  Cretaceous  strata  in 
the  .southeastern  part.  Clacial  arti(in  has  l>een 
Yvry  efTeetive  in  shaping  tbe  present  topography 
of  New  Vnrk,  by  tiia  lonnntioB  of  lalna.  the 
ehangiqg  of  river  courses,  the  acoophig  out  of 
aane  Talleys  and  filling  in  of  others,  and  the 
deposition  of  moraine  materials,  these  materials 
eovering  the  older  roek- format  ions  in  an  irrepii- 
lar  sheet  from  a  few  inehes  to  several  Inindred 
feet  in  thickneee,  and  constituting  tbe  principal 
•oQ  of  the  State. 

MiNKBAL  Rbsoubces.  The  coal  measures, 
which  are  so  extensively  developed  jwuth  nf  the 
b»i\iMila  ry,  are  not  rc|ir''-'-i-iit''ii  in  ihis  Stjite. 
There  are  valuable  clay  deposits  in  the  lowlands 
around  the  lakes  and  ri>'er  valleys,  formed  by 
tbe  deposits  from  the  larger  lake*  whieh  covered 
thoK  reinons  In  Heietoeene  ttnee.  The  granite* 
of  the  Arehvan  regions,  the  limestones  of  the 
Tnnton  and  Niagara  formationfi  in  the  north* 
west.  I  rut  ihc  Potsdam  and  ("ntskill  sandstt)nes, 
especially  tbofl*  layers  of  the  Hamilton  group 
known  aa  tlw  Hudson  River  blucstone,  form 
valuable  sonree*  of  building  atone.  Tbe  princi* 
pal  metfllMr  ore  is  iron,  which  ooeun  in  extensive 
If  i-  III  m.iumetite  and  hermatite  in  the  crystnl- 
lioe  rocks  of  the  Adirondacks.  Interbedded  with 
th«  Aika  of  th«  Uppar  flOMriM  alnt*  MWth  «f 


Lake  Ontario  are  ej^tensive  deposits  nf  rock  salt 
from  15  to  150  feet  thick,  while  other  minerals 
are  found  in  smaller  quantities  in  various  parte 
of  tbe  SUte. 

Mining.  New  York  has  no  coal  mines,  and  is 
in  this  respect  in  nmrked  contrast  with  tiie  sister 
Commonwt  h  (  i  1.  nnsylvnnia.  The  State  ranks 
high  in  the  stone-tiuarrying  industry.  All  the 
more  important  varlelle*  of  stone,  as  well 
aa  induatrial  elay*»  are  worked.  Tbe  out* 
put  of  UmeBtone  in  1900  was  Tahied  at  $1,730,- 
1(52,  the  lart;est  for  any  year  in  the  decade  1890- 
ISKX).  The  huudstoue  for  the  same  year  (nearly 
two-thirds  being  bluestone)  was  valued  at 
$1,407 ,4iM{ — also  the  largest  value  attained  from 
1890  to  1900.  The  annual  production  of  granit« 
and  ot  marUe  each  rangea  in  value  from  about 
f200,000  to  $500,000.  ^late  is  of  leas  impor- 
tance. New  York  prtxlucea  over  half  of  the  total 
output  of  rock  cement  ftir  the  country,  the  value 
for  1900  being  $2,045,451.  rortl;!)  .";  i mient  in 
aiM)  made.  The  value  of  the  clay  products  for 
1900  was  19,078,769— a  little  less  than  in  1890— 
of  which  over  one-sixth  represented  pottery,  and 
the  remainder  briek  and  tile.  New  York  is  the 
largest  salt-producinp  State,  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct being  over  one-third  that  for  the  entire 
country.  Prior  to  1803  New  York  was  exce<'ded 
by  Jlichigaa  in  the  salt  output,  but  it  has  regu- 
larly hcM  first  rank  sinee  tliat  year.  Sum 
1898  the  annual  value  has  been  more  than  $2,- 
000,000.  The  yield  of  the  different  kinds  of  iron 
ore  in  1900  was:  re<l  hematite,  44,4()7  long  tons; 
brown  hematite,  44,801  ;  magnetite.  .'i45,714;  and 
carbonate,  6413  long  tons,  the  value  of  tbe  en- 
tire product  being  #1,103,817.  Fetroleum  and 
natural  gas  are  oMatned  n  tha  wastam  part  of 
the  State.  The  value  of  the  natural  ga«  yield 
was  greatest  in  ISTO— $5.52,000.  The  highest' sub- 
8e<iuent  liKiire  was  that  fur  1 000— $.'U13,367.  Only 
one  State,  Wisconsin,  exceetls  New  York  in  the 
value  (if  its  mineral  waters,  the  total  receipts 
being  $820,03$,  irom  44  8pria«  reportiqg  in 

TlsnKKiKs.  The  fishery  industries,  like  those 
of  mobt  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  coa.st  Sfut<«,  have 
greatly  declined  in  value  of  late.  Its  vessel 
fisheries,  however,  show  an  increase.  In  1^99 
there  were  9185  persons  engaged  in  the  industries, 
as  against  12^40  in  1891.  The  value  of  the 
catch  for  the  same  year  was  $3,545,189,  showing 
a  decline  of  nearly  30  per  cent,  since  ISHl.  al- 
though the  amount  of  the  catch  increased  during 
the  same  period.  Suffolk  County,  on  Long  Inl- 
and, is  the  foremost  county  in  tha  State  in 
fisheries.  The  oyster  represrat*  moiu  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  value.  Next  come  menhaden, 
bluefish,  and  clams.  In  the  counties  bordering 
on  the  Iludson  the  fisheries  are  of  minor  impor- 
tance. The  chief  species  here  are  shad  and  ale- 
wives.  The  lake  fisheries  of  New  York  are  also 
of  aome  importanee.  (For  partieulare,  ace  Fwh' 
eriea  in  the  artiele  on  Uifireo  Sram.)  The 
menhaden  indtistrv  has  been  con.slderably  con- 
solidated in  late  years.  Its  product  in  1898 
w  i  I5.4SH.  The  value  of  tha  canned  flab 
an)ounted  in  liKM)  to  $107,869. 

AGBiciri.TUKE.  For  a  long  time  New  York  was 
tha  flret  State  in  agricultural  importanee,  and 
aa  late  as  1$90  waa  surpassed  by  llllnoia  idon* 
in  the  value  of  farm  pro<liicts.  In  lOOO,  although 
this  figure  had  increased  51  per  cent,  in  the 
deeade  endlQg  with  that  y«ar,  tha  ainoanfe  waa 
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exceeded  ia  three  Western  States.  Each  dee«de 
iiaee  1870  hee  witneated  «  deereeee  in  the  value 

of  farm  laud  and  farm  iiDprnvrnipntB,  a  fact 
generally,  exjjlaiued  by  the  riw^  of  Western  oom- 
jtotiti'jii.  The  area  of  iinjinivixl  land  ifiKhed  its 
niaxinium  in  New  York  in  1660,  and  declined  in 
each  of  the  subsequent  decades.  In  1900  74.3 
per  cent  of  tbe  land  area  ol  the  State  wee  in* 
eluded  fn  farms,  and  of  this  amount  08.9  per 
cent,  wus  improved.  The  averajjc  size  of  farms 
decreaw  d  from  112.1  m  rc.^-  in  1850  to  {lfl.9  acres 
in  1900.  J  fiiaiit  i-r-.t  iu'.ul:  is  ;,'n)\\  iii;^  in  favor, 
and  embraced  in  1000  23.9  per  oeuU  of  all  fanns. 
Over  one-half  of  the  total  croj)  acreage  ia  de- 
voted to  bay  and  forage,  and  exceeds  tlie  corre- 
sponding  area  in  any  other  State.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  dairy  industry  pivos  a  special  ^-alue 
to  hay.  While  the  total  proiluct  ia  soTnotimcs  ex- 
ceeded in  other  States,  it  generally  stands  first  as 
to  total  value.  Oate  is  the  nioet  iniportaDt  cereal 
and  is  a  favorite  erop  in  the  Saint  Lawrence  Val- 
ley. Wheat  and  corn  arc  of  about  equal  pmnii 
nence.  Both  rcpninrd  from  ISfK)  to  1S>00  a  part 
of  tlie  vory  larfje  loss  of  iri  ,i  Ahioli  cliaractiTizfMl 
them  in  the  |>recedjng  decade.  Only  one  other 
State  rivals  New  York  in  the  prodttctioa  of  lye 
and  buckwheat. 

After  hay,  the  potato  is  the  moat  valnahle  farm 
produrt.  Tlir  Slate  is  tinapprnaclied  in  the  area 
devottxi  to  thus  vcgftabk',  and  in  the  value  of 
tliis  product.  New  York  also  takes  first  rank  in 
carden  farming.  Ix)ng  Island  is  almost  wholly 
oevoted  to  this  iadu.stry,  for  which  it  has  the 
spedritl  advantaip  of  bein^  near  to  tlie  Xew  York 
market.  In  the  production  of  beans  the  State 
holds  sreond  rank.  In  the  western  counties 
north  of  tlie  watershed  and  in  Ulster  County  are 
large  fruit  orchards,  the'  apple  trees  constituting 
70  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  fruit  trees  in 
the  State.  Grapes  are  grown  abundantly  in  the 
Aouthem  part  of  the  Hudson  Valley  and  in  the 
lake  region.  Tobacco  is  raised  in  the  Chcniunff 
Valley  and  iiort lieiist\\ ard  to  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Kri<'.  Hops  are  a  prominent  crop  in  some 
of  the  central  counties,'  but  recently  there  Ihw 
been  a  Hignilieant  decrease,  owing  to  \Vestem  OODl- 
petition.  A  large  income  is  annually  obtained 
from  the  products  of  floriculture.  Fertilizers  are 
very  commonly  used  throughout  the  State,  an 
average  f)f  ^It)  tier  farm  ]»'\n-^  exp<  iulcd  for  them. 
The  following  table  of  acreages  explains  iteelf : 


GDI 
l4 


minent  item.  The  following  table  of  tlM 
ildinga  of  stoek  is  self 'explanatory: 


1800 

laoo 

1.440.^ 

MuIm»  aiiU  aiMM  

3.661 

4.636 

StSiM 

tnor 

1RM> 

a.iN.SiB 

l.S»,TSS 

eSS.654 
fi57.7.'J6 

177.410 
lU.CS^ 

m.ins 

S,3«L0I0 

1.4n.S71 

?H1.I>.",) 

Kye  

1 

897.4M 

Stock  Kaisixg.  Stock-rai.Hiug  is  tharael,  ri/ed 
by  the  great  prominence  of  dairy  cows.  I  he 
number  of  cows  has  increased  steadily,  and  the 
dairy  industry  has  likewise  grown.  In  1000  tlie 
value  of  dairy  products  constituted  SO.fi  per  oent. 
of  the  gross  wm  inrntne.    The  receipts  from 

the  sales  of  niitk  in  that  year  were  $.1(5.218  833, 
and  from  sales  nf  l.utter,  .$!>.8*i«.44fi.  From  1800 
to  1900  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  tbe  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  a  marked  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber  of  sheep.    Poultry  products  are  a  very 


Forest .s  and  Forest  rKODucrs.  Forests  of 
white  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock  originally  ooy- 
cred  the  Adirondadcs,  and,  mingled  with  hard 
woods,  were  common  throughout  other  parts  of 
the  State.  New  York  has  long  played  a  promi* 
iient  part  in  the  lumber  industry  of  the  country, 
niui  iu  1850  ranked  tirst  among  the  8tate»  in  the 
value  of  timber  products.  As  a  result  the  mer- 
chantable timber  has  been  generally  removed 
except  in  the  Adirondaisks,  and  most  of  tbe 
pino  has  been  cleared  from  that  region.  The 
State  possesses  here  1,103,414  acres.  In  1900 
there  were  in  New  York  705,914  acres  in  private 
rcHcrves,  and  1,356^10  acres  were  owned  by  indi- 
viduals or  companies  for  other  purposes.  Hera* 
lock  and  sprnee  are  cut  ia  the  largest  quantities. 
From  the  table  below  it  will  be  seen  tnat  while 
the  value  of  the  Inn  1'  r  and  timber  prodiicl.s,  as 
also  the  planing  null  [)roducts,  etc.,  dccrea.'H'd 
somewhat  during  the  decade,  the  value  of  pnp«T 
and  wood  pulp  increaiH>d  88.2  per  cent.  This 
gave  the  State  irst  rank  in  this  industry. 

MairuvacTvnn.  Tbe  lending  position  of  New 
York  as  a  manufacturing  State  dates  from  about 
1825,  when  the  Frie  Canal  was  finished.  The 
largest  absolute  fiain  in  the  industry  was  made 
fniin  1880  to  I8!t0.  The  percentage  of  the  jH  j  u 
latiou  engaged  in  the  iiiauatry  an  wage-curners 
inereased  from  6.4  in  1860  to  11.7  in  1900.  There 
was,  however,  a  decrease  in  the  last  decade  of 
that  period.  The  total  value  of  mannfacturee  for 
the  year  I'.MH)  was  .«2.17;'),7-2(i,rtOO.  This  figure 
was  oiit'-iievenlh  greater  tliau  that  for  Pennsyl- 
vania— the  only  other  State  which  approaches 
New  York  in  thia  respect.  The  figure  was  in 
fact  neartv  one-sixth  of  that  for  the  United 
States.  This  position  is  held  by  the  State  de- 
spite  the  comparative  lack  of  iron  manufactur- 
ing an<l  textile  industries.  It  is  due  to  the  great 
number  of  factories  and  shops  producing  the 
more  highly  finished  products.  Die  state  is  not 
without  valuable  reeonreee  of  field,  forest,  and 
mine,  and  counts  also  among  its  advantages  tlw 
sources  of  an  abundant  water-power,  including 
the  Niagara  Falls.  Ihit  its  advanced  position 
is  the  outgrowth  rather  of  its  superior  situation 
with  respect  to  both  home  and  foreign  markets. 
The  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal  westward 
through  the  Mohawk  Valley — ^the  4miy  natural 
break  in  the  Appalachian  Mountain  range — w- 
tahtishrd  early  cfmimunicaf  ion  befv\een  the  Hud- 
son River  and  the  tJreat  l.Ake.s.  and  br«3ught  to 
New  York  much  of  the  eommerie  of  the  West. 
The  water  routes  determined  the  location  of 
nearly  all  the  large  towns,  which  in  turii  largely 
determined  tbe  location  of  railway  routes.  At 
tbe  southern  extremity  of  this  system  of  "water 
transportation  was  Xe\r  York  Harbor,  with  its 
superior  initurnl  fncilities  for  shipping.  New 
York  ('ity  thus  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
country,  and  extensive  wanufiRcturing  industries 
sprang  up  in  and  about  It.  About  throe-llftiM 
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Total  fur  selected  IndafitrtiM  lor  Stoit*., 


CtoUtlnff— totttl.. 
dotliloc;.  DMi'*,  tectoi7  froAwei.,.,..^... 


 I 


 I 


llaslr&l  Uwirn 

T#xtn«*— total    

Carpets  aoJ  ra^  other  than  rag. 
ODtton  good*  <ladii4lQ9  eoMcn 


Wootn  good*.... 

Fur  Kood*.  

hhim.  


Iroa  and  irteel.  

Foiin'lr»  nnd  maililnpuhop  product*  

Ironwtirk,  arcblt«ctaral  and  ornameatal. 
Etectiirai  apparatus  and  MppHM  


ronfwrtlonerjr  

Pafnt  tn«ll<"ln«>«  «n'l  <'<irnpf>un(li«  

Tobaecu— chewing,  smoklaK,  and  iinafl  | 


IBM*  **i«i*«a*»M««««M«M 


 I 


l*oap  and  randlna.  

ChMw,  batter,  and  condcaxeil  milk,  factory  product. 
Gbrmkal  prodocta— total..,„...... 


Lanit»-r  »nd  tlnib«'r  prtxluctii  

Lnmber.  planitiK  miU  product*,  laclutliug   aajih,  I 
doors,  and  bllnda.  ».«...>•.»...•.••••.••••■•••••••  I 

A?TViilfur»J  Implt-raent*  

Carrla^M  ntid  w  r»t:iiitB  .-  


NiiiiilxT  of 
Mtabliub- 


uumbw 


Valneof  prod- 
ttctat  Including 
eutom  work 


1900 

34,417 

603,899 

11.380,975.368 

IMO 

21JU9 

 — 

MW 

M,via 

ii.t 

si.i 

1900 

ai.o 

59.3 

6S.S 

1800 

sa.4 

50.8 

63.3 

1900 

4.904 

90,017 

$333,:t7fi,44T 

ItIM 

8,4m 

7?*. 874 

141,VHjH,:151 

1900 

3,§31 

il.lMK) 

136.47H,(»r>7 

rink 

1690 

3.M1 

64.110 

96.880,»67 

1900 

1.678 

48.717 

nMn.no 

nni 

itno 

HOfi 

34,764 

isno 

970 

31,610 

31  .<W.f«34 

Plwt 

1»90 

W 
898 

11,671 

14.:t7y.»70 

1900 

11.374 

31 .«;»", 7M 

FirHt 

1890 

16S 

6,088 

lii.>«ii,:t6i 

1900 

183 

7,344 

15,6UW.i$:tU 

First 

1890 

311 

t.m 

U.713,919 

1900 

687 

64,901 

M.3R3.047 

IftOO 

837 

61.097 

86.w>,rn 

19<JI) 

13 

8,609 

le.ii-w.'jis 

Socoad 

IWJO 

19 

b'l 

8.879 

M.fiKi.IlO 

1900 

9,-'.59 

10.7H»<,fJl« 

Tentll 

1890 

43 

8.816 

9,77";  ,393 

1900 

Mt 

SMIO 

85.886.048 

First 

law 

901 

24,776,583 

1900 

VI 

I'.m 

Pouth 

1890 

l".>.417,7iW 

1900 

6S 

4,tm 

6.715.UU& 

1890 

91 

3.838 

5,188.0S0 

1900 

7 

8,736 

5.958,359 

ttW 

14 
MO 

8.870 

5.763.103 

HOD 

4,454 

16,838.996 

Pink 

1890 

S81 

4.343 

13,4.'!^,273 

Pirn 

1900 

'  334 

22,7K.'.:ur.> 

1890 

;)T7 

17,918' 

17.4(tii.96» 

1900 

9,880 

10.839.898 

Pirn 

1R90 

313 

6,308 

7,.K»,730 

1900 

16,796 

35,686,631 

Hecond 

1890 

Mr 

16,361 

33,661.304 

1900 

!<7 

6,6.10 

33.'.Wt,9?>l 

Ttilnl 

ll@0 

2111 

6,300 

23.H1»,(>7H 

1900 

:«) 

6.418 

lS.H6«.66a 

1890 

44 

0,848 

15.M9.6»7 

1900 

60,173 

96.636.517 

S<>coad 

1890 

1.081 

39.133 

T2.i»t4,.VlO 

1900 

308 

4.943 

lL'.74.'>.'J4'.t 

pim 

1890 

lf45 

4,018 

8.:tN'..'2Hl 

IW) 

1:H 

10..170 

piin 

18M> 

66 

8,880 

s.iw.iw) 

1900 

3fiO 

8,033 

10.M«,a24 

Third 

1890 

196 

1.994 

t.8M,138 

1900 

14 

3,376 

90,680.47H 

nrst 

1890 

14 

610 

17,157.604 

1900 

87 

1,541 

22.470,R.'ifi 

Plrnt 

1890 

70 

1,360 

ai.inn.'Ji;) 

1900 

868 

7,330 

18.843.148 

First 

1890 

667 

6,930 

U.930.813 

1900 

393 

3,885 

17.075,987 

First 

1890 

337 

1,467 

g.lTO.988 

1900 

43 

1,030 

4.r.:ij,l01 

1890 

:r) 

T.KH 

4,431,373 

Fim 

1900 

3.fli55 

2C.0.'l 

49.038.479 

1M90  ' 

3.8S8 

Ut(,76H 

47.4.£.>,GQa 

1900 

379 

1.730 

Ht,3M.3S* 

1810 

349 

7,084 

54.000,349 

1900 

1,618 

3.489 

43.7W.!Mn 

1890 

1,336 

8,389 

52,.Vi' 1,744 

1900 

110 

8.099 

67,«31,'ii» 

1890 

181 

8.744 

76,643,151 

1900 

91 

3.030 

13,833,645 

First 

1800 

101 

1,711 

9.006,983 

FIrn 

1900 

1,908 

3,480 

36,657,888 

1890 

l.WW 

3.461 

14,385.966 

1900 

'i7'J 

8,854 

40,663.368 

Fiin 

IMO 

'I^ 

8,730 

1900 

3.040 

33.948 

96.333.1161 

Pint 

1890 

3.330 

37.587 

68,930,001 

1900 

m 

6,336 

11,002.866 

Pint 

1890 

94 

4,004 

Twelfth 

1900 

1,T«3 

6,850 

16,706,977 

1»90 

l":u 

13,981 

17.1fiO,547 

1900 

11.515 

39,78r.,267 

First 

1890 

640 

14.179 

83,765,173 

TbM 

1900 

87 

5.551 

10.587.IM 

1890 

118 

5.030 

ll,68t),843 

Second 

1900 

893 

6,981 

13.06K,:i8» 

1890 

1.018 

«,7ia 

1«,MB,341 
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Year 

Nutnbor  (i( 

MtAblMl- 

iiuiiitM*r 
was*- 

▼•liwar  prod- 
ucia,  loeludliijr 
eiMtou  work 
aod  npalvlaar 

Kaiik 

Crfh  »ii<l  KfM»>rnl  hIi<>[i  iMniHtrurtlou  and  mitidni  bjr  i 
Petroleum,  rettntng  | 

I'JUO 
IfWO 
!9CW 
IKW 
IWW 
IBM) 
IMNl 
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i6 
JM 

4U 
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M 
4 
» 
17« 
IH 

tt.ni 
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tl<5.nM.H,V) 

S3.«43.-J4fi 
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lK,7I(i,fiK) 

'/r.iH4,rvj4 

■J.'>.7H4l.)i41 

as.TiB.ins 

Tblrd 

First 

Third 

rimt 

of  the  total  Stato  output  is  accredited  to  New 
York  City,  but  this  output  includes  many  iiidui- 
trks  of  onily  local  concern,  such  as  the  manttfao- 
tuve  <il  gas  and  of  bread  and  other  food  prepara- 
tionn,  carpentering,  plumbing,  tinsmithing,  and 
iiiusoniy  V  Ilk.  Ii!  the  (lifFercnt  branches  of 
the  clothing  and  garment  industry,  New  York 
City  and  other  towns  of  the  State  produce 
mora  tlwa  a  third  of  the  output  of  the 
United  StatM.  The  produettoa  o  f  man  a  and 
Wdiuen's  fuc'torv-madc  clothinp  is  larj,'t'ly  coii- 
lint'd  to  tlic  luetrupolis.  The  work  is  ^tncrally 
perfornicd  in  small  workshop'^  or  ti  nement  rooms. 
Ihia  avstem  grows  out  of  the  licccssity  for 
apeeialbatiai  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
pattenu  vaeA,  and  ia  favored  by  the  abundanee 
of  cheap  labor  available  where  titers  are  sneh 
large  numbers  of  foreigners  unable  tn  sectiro  morp 
prolitnblft  employment.  This  bmncti  of  industry 
19  of  comjiaratively  recvnt  di'vildpniont.  Tmy 
shares  with  New  York  ill  the  exttnaivc  produc- 
tion of  men's  famishing  goods — shirts,  neckwear, 
etc.  Millinery  and  lace  goods  and  silk  and  ailk 
goods  are  New  Y^ork  City  products,  the  la«t 
having  sufTcred  a  large  decline  from  ISW)  to  inOO 
owing  to  the  removal  of  establish ment«,  in  qxivat 
of  cheaper  rents  and  certain  other  advantages,  to 
pointa  outaide  the  State.  Yonkers  ia  the  centre 
of  a  large  knitting  induatiy,  and  Cohoea  and 
I'tioa  arc  noted  for  their  carpet  and  rug  manu- 
factures. Tlic  manufacture  of  fur  goods  in  New 
York  City,  and  of  boots  and  shots  ut  diirorcnt 
points,  is  extensive.  Tanning  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather  are  also  very  important. 

While  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  of  com- 
paratively email  and  deereaaing  importance,  the 
foundry  and  macMnr  shop  industry  is  rapidly 
df\«;loping,  and  in  l!>00  gav(>  the  State  second 
rank.  Tlie  printin);  press  and  steam  engine  are 
the  best  known  of  these  products.  The  industry 
is  well  represented  at  most  of  the  large  centres. 
New  York  ia  unrivaled  in  the  manufacture  of 
eketrfeal  apparatus  and  musical  instruments. 
Especially  proiniiieut  are  the  manufactures  of 
retiued  sugar  and  xnolasscs,  roasted  and  ground 
coffee  and  spice,  confectionery,  patent  medicine, 
tobacco,  and  liquors — moat  of  which  are  produced 
almost  wholly  in  New  York  City.  Flour  and 
grist  milling,  slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  and 
the  factory  production  of  chccfle.  butter,  and 
condensed  milk,  are  mor<>  ^'emrally  distributed 
over  the  State.  Tn  the  lirst-named  industry  the 
State  ranks  secoml.  <  )n  tlie  opening  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  Rochester,  being  favored  with  water  power 
from  the  falls  of  the  Genesee  Birer,  beeame  the 
leadinp  'flour  city'  of  the  I'nifed  States,  and 
New  York  h«dd  first  pliee  until  Ihe  compnri»tiv«  ly 
reecnt  development  nf  the  industry  s\t  Min- 
neapolis. Between  1800  and  1900  both  the  flour- 
lag  and  slaughteriiy  industries  dedined.  Th« 


factory  production  of  cheese,  butter,  and  con- 
densed milk,  on  the  eontrary.  Increased  during 
tliat  period  nearly  SS  per  cent.,  and  the  State 

continues  to  hold  first  rank  in  this  line.  The 
manufacture  of  elieinieals.  including  paints  and 
varnishes,  has  attained  large  proportions  in  New 
York  City.  The  printing  industry  of  New  York 
i«  more  than  twice  that  of  any  other  State,  and 
the  metropolis  is  the  centre  of  Uie  periodioal  pieaa 
as  well  as  of  book  publishing.  New  York  has 
lonp  ranked  a.s  <ine  of  tlie  foremost  Stales  in  the 
lircwing  industry-.  The  preceding  tabic  ia  a  sum- 
mary for  the  leadiii^'  iiMlustriea. 

Commerce  and  TaA:x:si>oRTATioN.  In  maritime 
commerce  New  York  far  outranks  any  other 
State  in  tlio  Union.  Ia  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1001,  64  per  cent,  of  the  bnports  and 
35.00  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  entire  nation 
pasacil  throuph  the  port  of  New  York.  It-s  trallic 
to  and  from  otiier  I'nited  States  coast  points 
is  between  two  and  three  times  tlie  volume  of 
its  foreign  trade.  In  addition  it  has  a  vast 
trade  along  the  Hudson.  Buffalo  is  the  chief 
lake  port  of  the  State,  and  has  an  Immense 
eonuiuTco  with  tiio  West.  With  this  commerce 
may  be  iiuluded  that  of  Tonawanda.  Oswego 
is  the  principal  port  on  Lake  Ontario.  Other 
important  shipping  points  are:  Charlotte,  Sodus 
Ftomt,  Fair  Haven,  and  Cape  Vincent  on  Lake 
Ontario,  Ogdensburf*  on  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River,  Rouses  Point,  Plattsburg,  and  Whitehall 
on  Lak{'  Cliampluin.  and  Xewl)ur;;li  and  Koiuinut 
on  the  Hudson  River.  The  total  traffic  for  the 
entire  State  can  best  be  noted  in  etmneetioB  with 
the  means  of  inland  traasportation. 

New  York  was  the  flrst  State  to  enter  actively 
nn  the  work  of  canal  eonstruetion.  Tn  addition 
to  the  Krie  Canal,  f)i>ened  in  182.5,  the  State  lias 
constructed  the  Clianiplain  (anal,  the  Oswego 
Canal,  and  several  other  branch  canals,  and  en- 
larged the  Erie  Canal  to  four  timea  its  original 
dimensions.  The  total  expenditure  on  canal  con- 
struction has  been  nearly  $100,000,000.  In  re* 
cent  years,  owing  t<i  railroad  competition  and  the 
ne;;lect  of  the  State  to  inii)rove  the  canals,  the 
trallic  on  them  has  declined,  uidst  of  the  branch 
canals  have  been  abandoned,  and  only  on  the  Krie 
and  Champlain  routes  is  there  any  considerable 
tonnage.  Proposed  plans  for  the  oilaigement  of 
the  Erie  Canal  constitute  a  most  imporUint  ques- 
tion for  the  State. 

The  flrst  railruiid  in  the  State  was  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson,  opened  in  1831  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles.  By 
1S42  there  were  lines  extending  from  Albany 
to  Buffalo.  Within  another  decade  the  Eric  road 
across  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  the 
Hudson  River  road  from  New  York  to  Albany 
had  been  completed.  Since  then  roads  b^ve  been 
huilt  over  every  section  of  the  State,  mi.  tbe 
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difTerent  lines  have  been  united  into  fijeat  nyn- 
terns.  There  were,  in  1000,  8095  miles  of  road 
and  over  lii.iMiit  niiles  of  track  in  the  State. 
The  t<)t;i(  tiallk-  iii  1800  was  150.000.000  pus 
seii^'cr-.  inovo'l  3.500,000.000  passeiij^cr  iiiilr--.  and 
170,000,000  tons  of  freight,  moved  24,000,000,000 
toB-nilea — ^behiff  one^fourth  of  the  pBseenger 
traffic  and  one  nfth  of  the  freight  traffic  of  the 
entire  country.  Tlie  principal  railroad  Bystcms 
croMinj;  the  Stnt4-  arc  the  X«'\v  York  Ci'ntral 
and  Hudson  River,  tiie  Krie,  the  i>Hckawanna.  the 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  (with  the 
Weat  Shore),  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  West- 
cm,  and  the  Lehifch  Valley.  Other  tmportant 
-iVHtenis  enter  nt  the  east  and  west.  There  ii^  n 
Slate  hoard  of  railroad  commissioners,  having 
pt  iii  ra]  >u]Krvisinn  of  rnilmads  and  their  opera- 
tion with  reference  to  public  safetT  and  conveni* 
rare.  The  board  is  etn|>owered  to  mvert^pite  Vtd 
report  violatioiui  of  the  law. 

Banks.  The  paraniotitit  position  of  New  York 
City  in  the  American  financial  world  places  Nrw 
York  State  in  the  leail  aiiioiii^'  tin*  State**  in  tlif 
nuiiiU-r  and  rcMHirrt's  of  its  fitiancial  institu- 
tions. Tile  firj«t  hank  of  the  State  wu.'i  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  Ineorporuted  in  1782. 
In  1791  the  second  bank  waa  diartered  under 
the  name  of  the  Bank  of  New  York.  In  1R(M 
an  act  was  passed  pmhitiithifr  Ivanking  and  the 
issuing  of  cmrt*ut.y  in  the  Stjitc  cxccjit  imder  ii 
Hpeeiai  charter  from  the  Le^.-ishitiiro.  Due  to 
the  high  profits,  banking  ehariera  were  eagerly 
M)ught  and  became  political  favors.  At  the  time 
of  the  deelaratkm  of  war  with  Qreat  Britain  in 
IBIS  there  were  twenty  hanks  in  the  State,  and 
t\M-ii1\  fiiijr  more  wen-  cliarfiTcd  hctwi'di  1S12 
auii  l.S2S>.  As  the  bunk  charters  were  for  a 
limited  numlK  r  nf  years,  and  most  of  them 
were  to  expire  in  1831,  the  bank.s  in  made 
a  combined  efTort  for  a  general  renewal  of  their 
ebartcrs.  But  a  strong  oppoettion  developed  to 
thU  plan.  The  earele^a  dlntrtbution  of  charters 
tn  |><ilitical  fricnils  liad  priHluccd  had  results. 
Mild  the  New  York  riirntK y  was  becoming  less 
secure.  A  reform  of  the  haiikiii;,'  sy.stent  \\as 
therefore  undertaken  in  1829,  and  the  plan  of 
aecuring  bank  eirenlatkm  hy  the  fonuation  of 
a  aafety  fund  was  suceessfuily  carried  through. 
The  law  required  all  banks  with  new  or  renewed 
charters  to  contribute  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
of  their  capital  annually  to  a  common  safety 
fund,  out  of  whiih  lo>scs  from  hank  failures 
were  to  he  covered.  A  board  of  three  bank  com- 
miaehMien  waa  created  bjr  the  same  bill,  and 
qvarterlj  examinations  and  annual  reports  pro* 


object  of  popular  dissatisfaction,  which  expressed 
itself  in  a  demand  for  a  free  banking  system. 
As  a  result  of  this  airilaiion  a  frev  hanking 
huv  was  passed  in  18.38,  whk  h,  in  order  to  weurc 
tilt-  liank  currency,  compelled  the  investment  of 
the  bank  capital  in  New  York  State  bonds  or 
equally  good  securities  and  their  deposit  with 
the  State.  This  was  the  plan  afterwards  adopte<l 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  national  bank- 
ing system.  For  some  tiinr  both  systems  of 
linking  worked  side  by  siide,  notwiihstandiog 
a  great  deal  of  frictiun.  For  twehra  Tears  <18S9- 
41)  this  safety  fund  was  not  drawn  upon,  as 
no  chartered  bank  islled  during  that  time.  But 
the  faihiro  of  six  banks  in  1841  so  exhausted  the 
fund  that  a  law  was  passed  in  1842  limiting'  the 
puaranlee  to  cireulatitm  only,  and  not  to  all  the 
liabilities  of  the  failing  banks.  Ah  the  charters 
of  the  chartered  safety  fund  hanks  expired, 
most  of  them  reorganised  under  the  free  banking 
law.  This  was  amended  in  1840  hy  limiting  the 
deposits  fo  New  York  State  lionds,  as  many  of 
the  other  .sei-urilies  deposited  had  i>roved  worth- 
less. In  the  many  hank  failures  during'  the 
crisis  of  1841,  this  system  of  deposits  proved  its 
value,  preventing  .serious  losses  on  circulation. 

In  the  severe  financial  crisis  of  1867  this  aya- 
tem  was  again  pat  to  a  severe  test,  but  not- 
withstanding a  general  BUs{)ension  of  specie  pay- 
irient  for  some  time,  the  hanks  remained  finn. 
At  the  time  of  the  iiitroiliut inn  of  the  tialioiiiil 
banking  system  the  New  York  banking  was  not 
only  the  greatest,  but  also  Uw  moet  secure  In 
the  country.  Tlie  new  system  waa  therefore  not 
welcomed,  and  specially  heavy  taxes  were  im- 
posed on  the  national  luinks.  The^^e  (axes  \\eri', 
however,  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  I-Weial 
courts.  The  Slate  b.mks  \sere  forced  to  obtain 
national  charters,  and  from  .'in;t  in  ]803  the 
number  of  State  banks  was  reduced  to  45  in 
1868.  After  that  their  number  increased  hut 
slowly  until  1880  (  70),  when  a  steady  increase 
began.  Since  1804  capital  has  preferred  the  new 
form  of  organization  known  as  trust  companies, 
which,  while  doing  a  general  banking  business, 
are  yet  different  enough  to  have  a  more  favor- 
able system  of  taxation.  Savings  banks  have 
existed  in  the  State  since  1810,  and  their  number 
grew  rapidly,  especially  after  the  Civil  War, 
increasing'  from  71  in  18(13  to  l.")0  in  1S7.'). 
Though  since  then  their  number  itas  gradually 
diminished,  the  amount  of  de|>o<sits  has  increased 
immensely.  See  article  on  Bauk,  Bankinq. 

The  condition  of  the  banks  in  New  York  Stale 
in  1902  is  shown  as  folkiwa: 
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vided  for.  In  1832  fifty-two  baulis  were  members 
of  the  safety  fund,  and  twelve  did  not  belong 
to  it. 

The  financial  crisis  of  18S7  yvm  heavily  felt 
in  New  York,  whf  re  the  banks  su^i>cnilcd  specie 
payments,  and  bills  of  many  concerns  pas.sed  at 
a  diaoooni.    The  diarterea  hank*  baoama  the 


The  system  of  clearing  houses  originnteil  in 
New  York  City.  Tlie  total  exchanges  for  the  first 
year  ( 1854)  were  more  than  five  and  a  hall  billions, 
and  in  1900  more  then  sixty  billion  dollars. 
I  im^nlidation  lias  latii  rly  b<'eome  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  banking  business  of  New  York, 
about  thirty  small  banks  having  been  bought  out 
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hy  larger  institutions,  and  ia  numy  instances 
becoming  local  branches  of  the  same.  The  larpeat 
financial  transactions  all  over  Itn-  rountry  md-tlv 
emanate  from  New  York,  and,  besides,  New  York 
Olty  remains  the  main  channel  for  all  finanrini 
tnimetiona  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
The  Vvw  York  elearlng  houee  is  therefore  the 
clearing  house  for  the  whole  nation.  The  New 
York  money  market  re^rulates  the  country's 
money  market-^,  and  is  bejjinninj^  to  as-->  i  t  a 
dominant  intluence  upon  the  European  world. 
Many  foreign  loans  hav*  ben  floated  in  New 
York  during  the  laat  few  jam,  nnd  vaanj  foreign 
aeeuritic*  Imed  on  the  New  York  ezdinnge.  The 
greatest  indastrinl  and  railroad  consolidations 
between  1890  and  1900,  though  chartered  in 
Xew  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and  uniting  property 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  are  never- 
theless all  creatures  of  'Wall  Street' — as  the 
New  York  financial  world  has  eome  to  be  Imown. 

niiAWGB.  At  the  doee  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  State,  by  the  sale  of  public  lands,  formed 
a  general  fund,  the  revenues  of  which  were  to  de- 
fray the  expense^*  of  government,  and  for  t>ome 
time  this  was  actually  accomplished.  Another 
fund  wu  cstabliehed  for  school  purposes.  Id  1814 
the  State  even  paid  out  of  thu  fund  tlie  direct 
tax  levied  by  the  Naticnal  Ooveminent.  A  State 
tax  became  necessary  after  that,  but  was  dis- 
continued in  1826.  In  1817  the  State  entered 
upon  the  system  of  public  improvements,  mainly 
eanal  construction,  and  a  public  debt  of  more 
thaa  tTpOOO/MM)  wss  created  for  that  purpoee. 
At  the  flame  time  a  sinking  fund  wma  otgaiuaad, 
and  the  tolls  of  the  canals,  as  well  as  the  aalt 
duties,  were  assigned  to  it  so  as  to  prevent 
financial  difficulties.  After  the  construction  of 
the  main  Erie  Canal,  other  lateral  canals  were 
undertalcen,  which  increaeed  the  public  debt,  in 
1827  the  State  entered  upon  a  new  policy  of 
lending  its  credit  to  private  companies  for  public 
improvements,  and  $5,228,700  was  loaned  to  ten 
companies,  chiefly  railroads.  Some  of  them 
failed,  the  most  important  one  being  the  Erie 
Railroad  (in  1842).  Their  indebtedness  <$3,665,- 
000)  became  a  burden  upon  the  State  fund.  The 
total  debt  then  amounted  to  more  than  $20,000,- 
000,  and  the  State  was  threatened  with  in- 
solvency. A  new  course  was  therefore  adopted 
in  1842.  All  expenditiires  upon  public  works 
were  stopped,  outstanding  debts  funded,  and  a 
tax  imposed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  government 
and  the  payment  of  interest.  The  new  Constitu- 
tion of  1846  provided  for  a  special  canal  sinking 
fund  snd  a  general  <^inking  fund,  and  prohibited 
the  creation  of  a  new  indebtwlness  except  for 
war  pur[M)sts,  and  ev«'n  then  only  after  popular 
sanction  by  a  referendum.  This  last  provision 
haa  been  preserved  in  the  present  Constitution. 
Under  these  strict  regulations  the  bountar  State 
debt  of  $80,000,000  was  created  In  1808  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  Civil  War,  and  at  that  time 
the  State  debt  reacheil  its  maximum  of  $53,000,- 
000.  After  that  the  debt  was  rapidly  reduced 
by  means  of  the  sinking  fund.  In  1870  it  was 
only  $32,400,000;  in  1880.  $8,988,000.  The  JMT 
1898  saw  the  toUl  extinction  of  the  debt 

But  a  puUie  debt  was  again  created  toward 

the  year  1900  for  purposes  nf  canal  improvement. 
Since  1842  the  main  source  of  the  State  income 
was  a  direct  tax  upnti  all  assessable  property. 
Between  1890  and  1900  otlier  sources,  such  aa 
liwiMWi,  feea  fnim  lOTcfgn  eorporatiiniMy  cte., 


became  more  important^  and  at  the  end  of  the 

nineteenth  century  several  eneri^ic  efforts  were 
Ki.i  1(  to  separate  the  sourcf  =<  f  State  and  local 
taxation.  New  taxes  were  laul  upon  bank.s,  trust 
companies,  public  franchises  of  corporations. 
Further  efforts  in  the  same  direction  were  made 
in  1902.  On  January  1,  1903.  the  debt  of  the 
State  amounted  to  $10,000,000.  The  aggr^te 
receipts  of  the  ten  funds  for  which  separate 
accounts  ut  '  ki  (  t  were  $27,040,558,  or,  subtract- 
ing transfers  from  one  fund  to  the  other,  $24,042,- 
4(^.  The  main  sources  of  income  were  a  State 
tax  for  general  and  for  school  purposes,  20  par 
cent.;  inherltanee  tax,  14  per  cent.;  «Mifla  tex* 
17K>  P^r  cent.;  and  corporation  tax,  26%  per 
cent.  The  expenditures  were  $26,609,055,  or,  ex- 
eluding  transfer.^,  ?2.3. 00 1,939,  L  :i\  irig  a  surplus 
of  $440,503.  Balance  in  treasury  (1903), 
$6,992,m. 

GovBuniKirr  and  ADMnnsraanoN.  The  last 
revision  of  the  Constitution  took  place  in  1894, 
and  on  being  appro^  e<!  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
of  the  State  went  into  force  on  January  1,  1895. 
It  provider  for  a  census  in  1906  and  every  tenth 
year  tliereafter.  It  permits  of  amendments  if 
paaeed  ia  two  conseeotlve  Legislatures  by  a 
majority  of  each  House,  and  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  the  people.  It  provides  for  the  submission 
to  the  people  of  the  question  of  a  constitutional 
convention  every  twenty  years,  or  oftener  if 
ordered  by  the  L^slature.  A  voter  in  New 
Yoric  nrast  have  been  a  dtiaeii  of  the  United 
States  ninety  days,  a  resident  of  the  Btala  mm 
year,  of  the  county  four  months,  and  of  the 
town  or  precinct  thirty  days.  The  registration 
of  voter-  is  r>»<juired,  but  such  registration  can- 
not be  required  for  town  and  village  elections 
except  by  express  provitiiou  of  law.  The  holding 
of  party  mnmaries  in  the  cities  is  regulated  hy 
atatute^  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate 
of  50  mpml>ers,  chosen  for  two  years,  and  an 
Assembly  of  150  members,  chosen  annually.  Of 
the  latter,  sixty  are  elected  in  New  York  Citj. 
The  Assonbly  districts  are  aingie-member  dis- 
tiicts.  Badi  county,  except  Fulton  and  Herkimer, 
ha;;  at  least  one  representative.  The  more  popu- 
lous counties  are  formed  into  Assembly  districts, 
but  county  lines  are  not  crossed.  The  niembers 
of  either  House  receive  a  salary  of  $1500  and 
mileage.  The  capital  of  the  State  is  Albany. 

ExKcrrn-E.  The  Governor  is  elected  for  two 
years.  He  ha.s  the  right  to  veto  legislative 
mea.sures,  including  items  in  apjjropriution  bills, 
but  his  veto  may  be  over-ridden  by  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  eadi  branch  of  the  Legisla^ 
ture.  He  has  the  power  to  pardon;  he  may 
remove  certain  State  and  local  officers;  and  with 
the  consent  of  'Im  S-  ri  iti  ],,,■  makes  appointment.s 
to  a  number  of  positions.  WiQx  the  Governor 
there  are  elected  for  the  same  term  a  Lieutenani- 
Gomnor  (who  is  president  of  the  benate);  * 
Secretary  of  State,  a  OomptroUer,  a  Treasurer, 
an  Attorney-General,  and  a  State  En^neer  and 
Sur>'eyor.  The  most  important  appointive  offi- 
cers are  the  superintendent  of  pidillQ  works 
(who  has  charge  of  the  State  canals),  and 
in  addition  the  superintendents  of  banking, 
of  iTt<!urnnce,  and  of  State  prisons;  al.m  a  com- 
missioner of  labor  stntistiea.  a  factory  inspector, 
an  excise  commissioner,  and  a  conunissioner  of 
Mriculture.  There  are  boards  or  commissions, 
abo  nppolnlieilf  for  duuitio^  litalth,  Ivihmj, 
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imllnads,  tax  cqaaliattioii,  qttMrutiae,  lonaiiy, 

etc. 

ii  iiiriAL.  Tho  highest  court  in  Ihn  State  i'' 
the  Court  of  Appals,  composed  of  a  Chiei  Jus- 
tin mad  i^'ix  associate  jtutioes,  elected  singly  for 
fatrms  of  fourteen  yearn.  The  Supreme  Court 
is  comp>s*d  of  serenty-six  judges,  each  elected 
for  fourtwn  years.  They  act  in  eight  judicial 
districts..  There  are  also  county  courts,  sur- 
rogates' courta,  uiid  city  courts. 

LocAi.  Government.  Th«  LegittlatureproTidea 
for  the  organization  of  cities  aaa  imor^ 
porated  Til]^es»  And  restricts  their  povnr  of 
luatiaB  ■■Biiwiiiiiiit,  bonowing  money,  oontraet* 
ing  debts,  etc.,  "so  as  to  prevent  abuses.  .  . 
It  divides  all  cities  into  three  cls-^s,  according 
to  sise,  and  provides  that  all  special  legislation 
■liall  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  cities 
Mmcemed,  although  they  may  be  passed  later 
ower  the  d^s  vetou  la  the  eoimties,  the  boMrd 
of  supervisors,  elected  by  towns  and  wards  of 
cities,  have  n  nd  ol  of  public  buildings  and  the 
care  of  the  poor,  and  thpy  audit  the  accounts  of 
county  officers.  The  cities  are  governed  under 
qiedal  ebartsr^  Tmiyiitg  in  their  provisions. 

Sfnee  IMS  married  women  have  had  separate 
riphts  to  real  and  personal  property  in  New  York 
State.  They  may  carry  on  businesn,  and  may  sue 
or  be  sued  oil  tljcir  nv.  n  account.  A  Im^lKind  may 
convey  directly  to  Li^  wife,  and  a  wife  to  her  hus- 
band. Absolute  divorce  is  granted  only  for  adul- 
teiT.  Women  nwy  practice  law.  No  youth  under 
dgmMn  and  no  woman  under  iwenty^one  may 
ho  employed  in  a  factory  for  more  than  60  honrs 
in  oQfi  w-^k,  nor  may  any  child  under  thirteen 
be  BO  employed  at  all. 

MxtmA,  In  1900  there  were  1,639^95  men  of 
militU  afe.  Hm  mttHia  in  IMl  munheved  IV 

410L 

PiopiTtATimr.  The  populatkn  of  fho  State  by 

decades  has  been  as  follows:  1790,  340,120;  1800, 
uSa.OOl;  1810,  039,049;  1«20.  1..172.111;  1830, 
1,918,608;  1840,  2,428,!>21 ;  1  sr,0.  .? .097.394  ;  1860, 
3,880,735;  1870,4,382,709;  18HU.  o.OS^STl ;  1890, 
6.997,853;  1900,  7.268,012.  Fmm  fifth  rank  in 
1790  the  State  advanoed  to  first  plaoe  in 
and  has  ever  stnoe  held  this  positioit.  The  lai^ 
est  absolute  increase  and  the  largest  per  cent, 
of  increii.Hc  since  ISliO  were  witnessed  from  1890 
1  I  r>'>(>.  In  that  decade  the  rate  of  increjiK,'  ,^)^^ 
niigiitly  greater  than  that  for  the  United  hUites, 
bnng  21.2  per  cent,  as  against  20.7  per  cent. 
The  growth  during  that  time,  however,  waa 
wholly  on  the  part  of  the  whan  population.  In 
1900  the  83  cities  of  the  State  with  a  population 
of  over  4000  each  contained  tojjether  71.2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  p)pulation,  only  two  other 
States  having  a  higher  per  cent,  of  urban  popula- 
tion. The  large  urban  popnlation  accounts  for 
the  high  average  density  per  mile— 162.6.  This 
figure  is  exceeded  in  only  three  States. 

The  location  of  New  York  City,  th,-  "ay 
to  the  large  foreign  immigration  to  the  T  nited 
States,  has  resulted  in  giving  the  metropolis  an 
nnnsiinJIy  large  foreign  element.  In  1900  the  for- 
eitm  tKirn  in  the  State  numbered  1,900,425— 
nearly  twice  as  many  as  in  any  other  State.  The 
striking  chttracteri-^tic  of  the  foreign  element  in 
New  York  as  coTnpnred  with  the  country  in  gen- 
«ial  if  the  proniinence  of  the  Irish.  .Tews,  and 
ItsHsmi.  Thm  State  contains  nearlv  four  times 
84  manr  Triob  nn  any  other  State  except  Massa- 
elnuetts  •  nearly  ttam  times  as  many  Italians; 


and  nearly  a.s  many  Jews  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  combined.  Of  the  native  white  popu- 
lation, those  horn  of  foreign  parents  numbered 
2,4Ia.845  iu  imo.  There  were  99^  negroes, 
7170  Chinese,  and  5257  Indians.  The  femau  NX 
sij^tiy  outaunbers  the  male. 

CliBS.  The  population  of  the  12  lamst  cities 
in  1900  was:  New  York.  3,437.202;  BufTalo,  352,- 
387;  Rochester,  162,008;  Syracuse,  108,374;  Al- 
bany, 94,151;  Troy,  00,051 I  tica,  66,383;  Yonk- 
erSt  47,931;  Binghumtun,  39,647;  Schenectady, 
Sl,682;  Auburn,  30,345.  The  State  sends  87 
members  to  the  National  Hoose  ol  Bsprsamta' 
tives. 

Rexigion.  Tlic  large  immigration  into  New 
York  hixa  i&mlted  in  a  very  rapid  increase  of  the 
Catholic  and  the  Jewish  populations.  Particu- 
larly in  New  York  City  have  these  two  elemento 
become  prominent.  Among  the  Protestant  do* 
BominatMns  the  Methodists  are  the  most  numer- 
ous, followed  by  the  Pre^yterians,  Baptists, 
Protestant  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  and  Con- 
gregational ists.  Protestantism  in  New  York  City 
is  characterized  by  the  prominence  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  this  Church  being  much 
stronger  tlMie  than  elsewhere  in  the  Unioo. 

Education.  Several  school  teachers  were 
brought  to  New  Netherland  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  {'fim]i:niy,  but  imder  the  English  rule  popu> 
lar  education  was  neglected  by  the  Government. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  several  private  acad- 
emiea  woe  setabiislied,  wad  in  1764  ILiim's  Qoi> 
1^  waa  foondsd,  and  waa  reorgaaiaed  n  1784 
as  Columbia  College.  At  the  latter  date  ihc  Tie- 
gents  of  the  University  were  constituted  a  super- 
\i-orT  authority  over  higher  education.  The 
first  step  toward  public  common  schools  was 
taken  in  1789,  when  two  lota  of  land  were  as- 
signed to  each,  township  for  go^l  nnd  sohool 
purposes.  Bat  it  was  not  until  1818  that  an  ac- 
tive movement  set  in  to  r  tublish  a  State  system. 
In  18.54  a  State  Depart nimt  of  Public  Instruction 
was  r^'uni'i  1.  ana  soon  afterwards  the  plan  of 
free  common  schools  was  adopted,  and  State  taxes 
for  schools  were  very  largely  increased.  The 
varions  aehools  are  under  the  immediato  direetimi 
of  dfatrtet  trustcca,  and  of  hoards  of  edueatten 
in  the  towns  and  cities.  The  State  superintend- 
ent exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the  com- 
mon schocijs.  The  Regents  of  the  T'niversity.  a 
board  of  nineteen  members  elected  for  life,  with 
four  State  offloers  ex-officio,  continue  to  super- 
ytam  laoondary  education.  This  board  ineono* 
rates  all  higher  institirtions,  distributes  the 
State  grniitH  in  arademies  and  high  schools,  and 
for  thia  purpose  conducts  a  system  of  secondary 
school  examinations  and  certificates  which  em- 
braces this  phase  of  public  education  throughout 
the  State. 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  between  the 
a^es  of  eight  and  sixteen  years.  The  illiterate 
populiition  of  the  State  is  ?>Jy  |)er  cent,  of  tlie 
total  population  of  ten  years  of  age  and  over. 
The  proportion  of  illiterates  is  1.2  per  cent,  for 
native  white,  14  per  cent,  for  foreign  white  ( 12.6 
te  1880) ,  and  18JI  per  oent.  for  eoiored.  Accord- 
ing to  the  school  census  of  1901  the  school  age 
(five  to  eighteen)  population  of  the  State  was 
1.020.287,  of  whom  1.242.416  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  scliools  in  the  same  year.  The  average  at- 
tendance in  1901  was  873, MT,  as  against  642.984 
in  1890.  Then  mre  36,691  teachers  employed  in 
the  publlo  adwob  ol  tlw  State  la  1801,  of  whom 
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5147  mn  males.  The  pevoentage  «<  malt  teaoh* 
era  bas  shown  a  oonstant  deereaae  ainoe  1880, 

when  it  amounted  to  2l5  per  cent.  The  total  school 
revenue  was  *.18.461I,277  in  UWl,  of  which  $26,- 
451.30.3  wns  il<  iivo<l  frmii  local  Uxo^.  .fH, 500.001) 
from  State  taxes,  $272,477  from  the  perma- 
nent school  fnad,  and  18,245,437  from  other 
•oureee.  Hie  expcDdttum  per  pupil  of  averase 
attendanee  in  1901  was  $41'4K--ttie  highest  ex- 
prinlitiirc  of  nny  State  in  the  Union.  Nnrninl 
education  is  jirDvided  by  10  public  normal  scluxils 
which  hail  .'>42(»  studc»ntg  in  1901.  Tho  State 
maintained  in  11K)1  383  high  Hcho4ds,  with  t):^.r)4n 
siudentH.  There  were  besides  199  privato  lii^;h 
aehods  and  aeademiee,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  11,000. 

The  most  imjiortiint  as  woll  tlio  oldest  uni- 
versity is  Coluniliia,  in  New  York  City.  Tlierc 
is  no  State  university,  hut  Cornell  University,  in 
Ithaca,  awards  certain  State  scholarships  on  ex- 
aminations. The  other  important  institutions 
are  Union  Coll^,  in  Schenectady;  New  York 
UniTersltv.  New  York  City;  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton;  univrrsities  at  Syracuse,  lirxlicster,  and 
BuITbIo;  Colgate  University,  Haniiltwi;  llobart 
Collets  0«-neva;  the  Catholic  coUei^es  of  Man- 
hattain.  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  and  Saint  .John's, 
all  in  New  York  City;  and  the  ("ollece  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Vassar  College,  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  Barnard  College,  now  part  of 
Columbia  University.  nn>  two  of  the  leading 
women's  eoUegea  in  tlie  country.  Among  the 
fifteen  theological  seminaries  the  most  noted  is 
the  Union,  in  New  York  City.  There  arc  seven 
law  selroob,  twelve  medical  aehools,  three  dental, 
and  four  schools  of  pharmacy.  In  each  of  these 
professions  there  are  sj-stems  of  State  examina- 
tions required  of  nil  who  wish  to  practice  in  New 
York.  The  New  York  Society  Library,  founded 
in  1700,  claims  to  be  the  first  in  the  State.  In 
1838  the  Legislature  set  aside  part  of  the  income 
from  the  United  States  depoeit  fund  for  the 
establishment  of  a  district  library  system,  and 
this  State  aid  is  now  distributed  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University. 

Charitaulr  AM)  Plnal  Institvtions.  The 
State  boards  of  charities,  lunacgr,  and  corrections 
are  eaeh  appointed  by  the  (Jovemor  and  Senate. 
The  board  of  charities  exercises  an  advisory 
.mipi  rx  isioti  ovtr  the  State  and  local  charitable 
ii^titutiont  nml  private  institutions  to  which 
public  chavL'fs  aro  (•oiniiiiltcil.  ll  visits  and  in- 
spects over  mH)  institutions,  containiti},'  more  than 
60,000  inmates.  A  law  <rf  1M2  provides  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Qovcmor  and  Senate  of  a 
ftscal  supervisor  of  State  charities ;  and  another 
lau  of  the  sanif  Tfar  providc-i  that  the  Ptovernor, 
the  president  of  the  State  lioard  of  Charities, 
and  the  State  Controller  act  as  a  <ri!iiiiii^.<>ion 
to  approve  plans,  specifications,  and  contracts  for 
the  oonstruction  of  State  inatitntions.  These  in- 
clude an  industrial  school  at  Rochester,  an 
asylum  for  feeble-minded  children  at  Syracuse, 
ont-  for  forhlt'  iniiidoil  wdnn'Ti  at  Newark,  a  custo- 
dial asylum  at  Home,  an  asylum  for  orphan  In- 
dian children  at  Iroquois,  houses  of  refuge  at 
Hudson  and  Albion,  reformatory  for  women  at 
Bedford,  Graifr  colony  for  epileptics  at  Sonyea, 
uoiiifirs  nlicf  corps  home  nt  Oxford,  soldiers* 
ami  -i.iilrir^"  li'niie  at  Hath,  nchool  for  the  blind 
at  Hatavia.  Im^pital  for  crippled  and  di  fornii  il 
children  at  Tarrytowo,  and  a  hospital  for  the 
treaiaient  of  incipient  imlnKHMvy  tttbereuloais  at 


Rajbrook.  There  ate  a  number  of  private  iasti- 
tutiona  whidi  receive  fitate  appropriations.  A 

total  of  l.'5,780  persons  ixptp  .siipjiortcd  in  the 
county  aliiisliousc-;  (hiriiijj  the  year  cndiiifi  (Jcto- 
liiT  I,  1!M>0,  and  iiis<j  iivor  70,000  were  nnppdittNi 
at  tlio  oity  and  town  almshouses.  In  addition 
moro  than  209,000  persons  received  temporaty 
relief  during  tliat  period.  The  varioua  inatittt- 
tions  undw  the  supervision  of  tiw  board  expended 
$10,107,000  dttril^f  the  year  rading  September 

■M,  1900. 

Tha  board  of  Innaqr  has  aupervision  over  the 
State  insane  boepitala.  These  are  located  at 
Utica,  Poughkeepflie.Hiddletown,  Buffalo,  Wlllard, 

Binghamton,  f><;dtnislnir;r.  Rochester,  Wards  Isl- 
and, Kings  Park,  L.  I.,  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  Gowanda, 
-Matteawan,  and  Dannemora.  In  I'.XM)  their  in- 
mates numbered  23,267.  There  are  also  20  insti- 
tutions  and  private  houses  authoriaad  to  recelTe 
the  insane.  These  had  in  the  aame  year  884  pa- 
tients. The  maintenance  of  the  State  insane 
hospitn1-i  for  tho  year  ondiuj,'  ScptpnilK-r  .10,  1900, 
cost  $:C.'fU4,873,  or  $1(34. 7U  jxr  patient.  The 
State  jx-nitentiariea  are  county  institutions,  of 
which  there  are  six,  located  respectively  in  the 
eonnties  of  New  York,  Kings,  Erie,  Albany,  Moo' 
roe,  and  Clinton.  These  receive  short-term  con- 
victs committed  for  minor  offenses.  Counties 
not  having'  jM-nitcntiarifs  of  their  own  sond  ttiis 
class  of  convicts  by  contract  to  the  penitentiary 
of  some  other  county.  Convicts  sentenced  for 
terms  exceeding  one  year  are  sent  to  the  State 
prisons  at  Ossining  (Sing  Sing),  Auburn,  and 
Clinton,  or  to  the  rcfomntrtrics  nt  KImira  and 
Napano«'k,  and  to  tlic  one  for  women  at  Heilford. 
There  arc  al^o  hou>.ii'<  of  ri'fn;:^  for  women  at 
Hudson  and  Albion.  The  total  prison  population 
in  1902,  including  that  of  county  jails,  the  New 
York  City  prisons,  and  workhouses,  was  96,938, 
as  against  140.677  in  18M.  The  more  frequent 
appliration  of  the  law  of  susjK'ndod  sentence  and 
the  abolition  ul  the  fee  system  in  the  various 
counties  are  thought  to  have  bt  <  ii  lari,i  ly  respon- 
sible for  this  decrease.  The  KIriiira  Reformatory 
has  aC({Uired  a  widespread  reputation  because  of 
its  lystem  of  instruction  and  trainng.  The  pris* 
oners  committed  to  It  have  the  advantage  of  an 
indeternunate  sentenc-*'  and  a  jiaroTe  lau.  Tn  New 
York,  since  1880,  death  by  electricity  has  been 
snh-iituted  for  hanging  as  the  penalty  for  mur- 
der. 

histoby. 

New  York  Bay  was  discovered  by  Verrazano  in 
1524,  but  though  Portuguese.  French,  and  Span- 
ish navigators,  in  all  probability,  visited  the  liar* 
bor  during  the  sixteenth  century,  no  important 
explorations  were  made  before  1609.  when  almost 
simultaneously  Samuel  de  Chnmplnin.  tho  found- 
er of  t^m  bw,  in  .August,  and  Henry  Hudson,  sail- 
ing in  the  Half  Moon  under  the  Dutch  in 
September,  entered  the  limits  of  the  present 
State,  Champlain's  action  in  lending  the  Huron 
Indians  aid  against  the  Iroquois  imbued  the  Five 
Nations  with  an  implacnble  hatred  for  the  French, 
and  to  a  great  «'.\tent  deterniiiu'd  in  ad\ani-e  ttie 
fate  of  their  coloni7:ing  schemes  in  Aiuerioa. 
Hudson's  account  of  New  Netherland.  as  he 
named  the  region,  and  of  the  trreat  river,  called 
at  first  Mauritius  and  then  Worth,  and  flnafly 
lludsnn.  which  he  had  a-eenih-,1  to  (hp  hifhr'st 
navigable  point,  led  Dutch  merchants,  enirer  for 
furs,  to  dispatch  trading  vessels  to  the  new 
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country  in  IGIO  and  subsequent  years.  Just  be- 
low Albany,  ('u])tuia  Christisnsen  built  Fort 
Kmmu  in  iOU  (ftbaiidoiMd  in  1617},  and  aboui 
the  aame  time  a  number  of  traders  buHt  their 
post*  on  Miinhattitri  Island.  A  trading  company, 
oigaiiized  in  1015,  coneludud  two  years  later  at 
Tawasantha,  near  Albany,  a  Iri'aty  with  the 
Iroqooia,  who  retuaitnd  tu  tli«i  last  friends  of 
the  Duttch.  With  the  fuundiug  of  the  West  India 
GotDpany  in  1621  a  iairiy  active  immigratMin  be- 
gan. A  nuniber  of  Wanoons  brought  over  by 
Captain  May  in  1623  were  settled  on  Manhattan 
l!«land,  on  Long  Island,  and  up  the  Hudson  at 
Fort  Orange  (later  Albany),  founded  in  1622. 
In  1626  Peter  Minuit  was  made  director-general 
of  the  company,  and  bought  Manhattan  Island 
from  the  Indiana.  (See  New  York  City,  section 
on  History.)  The  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  New  N^therland,  200  in  number  in 
162d,  were  aytutj*  of  the  company,  whose  objert 
in  the  main  was  trade  and  not  coloni/jition ; 
and  as  it  guarded  its  monopoly  jealously  and 
offered  few  inducementa  to  penmment  settlers, 
progress  for  a  few  years  was  slow.  Quickly, 
however,  individual  directors  discovered  the  ad- 
vantageous facility  with  which  the  Indians  niif;ht 
be  brought  to  part  with  their  laudn,  and  in  Iti'IH 
the  patroon  system,  a  system  of  feudal  tenure 
on  an  extensive  scale,  was  established.  Kilian 
Van  Renmelaer  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,and  Michael  Pauw 
bought  Staten  Island  and  Pavonia.  Ships  from 
Holland  stmked  these  prent  estates  with  colo- 
nhti,  tools,  and  aniumU.  The  ac<|ulaition  of 
land  continued  under  Wouter  Van  Twiller  (q.v.), 
who  cane  over  in  103A.  and  under  Kieft  (q.v.}, 
who  sueeeeded  Van  Twiller  in  16S8.  The 
abandonment  of  the  company's  trade  monopoly 
was  followed  by  a  large  influx  of  colonists, 
nnionfr  whom  were  many  En^jlish  Puritans  and 
Frent  li  Huguenoti*.  The  population  was  cos- 
mopolitan even  in  1643,  when,  according  to 
Father  Jogues,  400  or  500  inhabitants  spoke 
eighteen  draerent  language  and  were  divided 
into  Calrinists,  Lutherans,  Catholics,  Puritans, 
Baptists,  and  other  more  minute  denominations. 
Wars  with  the  Algonquin  Indians,  caused  by  the 
greed  of  Kieft,  brought  the  colony  near  to  de- 
•trnetiOB.  The  settlements  around  New  Amster- 
dam were  wiped  out  and  tlie  town  itself 
was  threatened.  In  the  momeiit  of  highest  dan- 
ger Kieft  was  forred  by  popular  demand  to  ap- 
point a  Luuncil  of  ei>;ht  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
on  the  war.  This  was  the  l>e^inninp  of  represen- 
tative gnvemroeot  in  New  York.  Peter  Stuy- 
TDuint  ( 1647*64)  appointed  a  council  of  nine  to 
advise  him  and  acted  in  systematic  opposition 
to  it.  Bineerely  solieitons  for  the  welfore  of  the 
colony,  lie  resfrved  it  for  hini-^-lf  to  determine  in 
what  that  welfare  eonnisted  and  how  it  wan  t^  be 
attained.  Defying  alike  the  popular  will  and  the 
orders  of  the  States-General  in  Holland,  he  ruled, 
arrested,  eoDfiscated,  silenced  public  speech,  ana 
dictated  the  outline  for  the  Sunday  sermon.  New 
Amsterdam  was  given  a  burgher  government  in 
Iti.'i.'t.  iiut  Stuyvesant  had  the  a|>pnintment  of 
the  magistrate*.  He  upheld  bravely  the  rights 
of  tlie  company  against  the  Swedes  on  the  Dela- 
a'are,  whom  he  dispossessed,  and  the  Knglish  in 
ronnerttrut  and  Long  Island,  but  the  citizens 
'  i!  \  of  liini  and  yielded  in  1664  to  an  Enjr 
lish  lleet  under  Colonel  Nicolls,  which  had  come 
to  oilBraB  Che  Duke  of  Tofkfs  title  to  (be  t^gloa. 


New  Netlierland  became  New  York, and  was  ruled 
by  the  Duke's  Ciovemors  (a  Legislature  was  r0> 
fused),  and  the  'Duk«'«  laws/  Xaican  by  tha 
Duteh  In  167S,  it  waa  returned  to  Eagland  n  the 

fullowing  year.  At  the  time  of  the  English  v:  n 
{)ation  New  Netherland  bad  a  population  of  about 
8U00,  eoniprifing  many  nationalities,  with  the 
Dutch  predominant.  Life  in  the  colony  had  not 
that  deep  spiritual  tinge  which  it  bore  in  New 
England,  but  it  was  more  gracious  and  more  free. 
The  churches  were  well  supported,  and  the  school 
system  was  excellent,  but  breweries  and  driuking- 
shops  found  their  place  in  tlie  order  ui  things.  In 
religion  a  broad  toleration,  in  social  life  a  hearty 
gayety  and  timely  hoq>itality  marked  this  cosmo- 
politan colony  of  well-fed  traders  and  farmers. 

Tlie  Dutch  did  not  take  kindlpr  to  the  English 
rule  in  the  beginning.  The  desire  of  the  people 
for  8onu'  Khare  in  the  government  remained  un- 
hati.stied.  Complaints  against  the  arbitrary  im- 
jM)siiiua  of  taxes  and  customs  culminated  in  a 
demand,  expressed  in  the  form  of  petitions,  for 
a  popular  assembly,  and  this  was  finally  granted 
in  1683,  when  a  provincial  assembly  summoned 
by  Governor  Dongan  passed  the  Charter  of  Lib- 
erties, ;rrantinf,'  freedom  of  relif^inn  to  all  Chris- 
tians, and  th&  sutfrage  to  all  freeholders.  An 
important  treaty  with  the  Iroquois  in  1684  con- 
firmed the  alliance  Itetween  them  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  made  them  definitely  the  enemies  of 
the  French,  who  retaliated  witli  punitive  expedi- 
tions into  the  country,  in  1()87  under  Denouvillc, 
and  later,  repeatedly,  under  1'  rontenac.  In  1686 
New  York  and  Albany  o!)tained  new  charters, 
but  in  the  following  year  tlie  provincial  assembly 
waa  dissolved,  absolute  rule  waa  xestorodf  and 
New  York  became  a  part  of  tha  Dominion  of 
New  England,  under  Governor  Andros.  The 
devolution  of  1688  in  England  found  two  parties 
in  the  colony,  the  richer  classes  \\lio  were  loyal  to 
James  11.,  the  popular  majority  in  favor  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange.  Exaggerated  reporto  of  (Tatholie 
intrigues  called  Jacob  Leisler  (q.v.)  to  seisa  tha 
fort  at  New  Amsterdam  in  the  name  of  William 
and  Mary.  A  ronunittee  of  safety  made  him 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  popular  assembly 
in  1689  gave  him  autocratic  power,  lie  lield  the 
fort  agamst  a  force  of  troops  from  England,  but 
willingly  laid  down  his  autnority  when  Ctovemor 
Sloughter,  the  King's  appointee,  arrived.  Tlia 
clergy  and  the  wealthy  merchants  hated  Lefsler 
as  the  champion  of  popular  ideas,  and  brought 
about  his  deatii  <m  a  charge  of  treaiiou  in  1691. 

The  period  from  1C90  to  the  Revolution  was 
narlced  by  almost  continuooa  disputes  betweoi 
the  Qovmior  and  the  Assembly  on  the  questions 
of  the  Gnvernnr'-^  salary,  the  colleetion  and  the 
disposal  of  the  revenue,  the  control  of  the  courts, 
and  the  establishnx n I  !  un  endowed  Church. 
Of  the  Governors  tlie  lar;jer  number  were  im- 
pecunious peers  s«nt  to  America  to  grow  fot  as 
heat  th«r  might.  They  bargained  with  the  As- 
sembly for*an  increase  In  snlary.  participated  in 
gigantic  land  frauds  in  common  with  minor  of- 
ficials and  prominent  citiwns,  and  in  one  in- 
stance, the  notable  ca-^e  of  Governor  Fletcher 
(1692-^),  shan  d  in  the  profits  of  piracy.  There 
were,  however.  Governors  of  a  far  higher  char- 
acter, men  like  Bellomont  (1698-1701),  to  whom 
the  rehabilitation  of  T>>5«ler'8  memory  is  due, 
T{..b,.rt   Tlunter    (1710  or  William  Bumet 

( 1720-28) ,  who  was  an  ardent  champion  of  the 
foyal  pawci>  but  narerthsleea  ao  boneat  imii« 
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and  zealous  for  the  welfare  of  the  province.  But 
in  spite  of  political  turiuuil  tlie  growth  of  the 
colony  was  rapid  and  uninterrupted.  In  1720  tbe 
popuiaUon  ctHtsistod  of  31,000  whites  and  4000 
negroes;  in  1756  it  comprised  83,000  white*  and 
13,000  uegroes,  aud  iu  1771  108,000  whites  and 
negroes.  The  first  newspaper,  the  Gazette,  a 
Government  organ,  was  published  in  1725,  and 
the  second,  the  \\\':kly  Journal,  an  opposition 
Bli«et»  appsarad  in  1733.  for  hia  critidam  tb« 
Ck>v«nior8  eondact  the  editor  of  tbe  TTeelpfy  /oiir> 
John  Peter  Zenger  (q.v.) .was  brought  to  trial 
for  liUjl  in  1734,  but,  support-ed  by  the  people 
ami  tliL-  As^'iiibl  v.  lie  won  h in  ca.se  and  viniiicatod 
the  freedom  of  tlie  press  in  Kew  York,  in  1740 
the  Assembly  appropriated  £250  toward  the 
foundation  of  Kin^s  Ooll^ge.  Tbe  people  who 
fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  prees  and  eetab* 
li^*heJ  King's  College  were  the  Hame  who  in  1741, 
thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  fear  by  the  baseleiut 
rumors  of  a  negro  insurrection,  murdered  31 
negroes  and  drove  out  71  othera  due  prooeas 
of  the  law.  In  the  earty  Frendi  and  Indian  wan 
Kcw  York  suffered  heavily,  for,  owing  to  tbe 
factious  disputes  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Asseinldy,  the  Iwr  li  r  \v;i^  1.  ft  without  nny  troops 
and  the  frontier  seitleruentjj  were  8wept  clean 
by  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.  In  1690 
bcheuectady  was  destroyed.  Sir  William  John* 
•on  kept  the  Iroquois  friendly  to  the  Eagliah,  and 
tbe  alliance  with  them  was  strengthened  at  the 
Albany  Convention  of  17")4  (q.v.).  By  the  Treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1708  a  definite  line  of  de- 
limitation between  the  luiglitih  and  the  Indian 
territoiy  was  traced. 

iU  early  aa  1762  petitiona  and  lenionatranoea 
ajpdmt  tbe  oppreeeive  oommerdal  laws  bad  been 
submitted  to  Parliament  and  the  King.  In  1764 
the  AR.Heinhly  appointed  a  committee  to  eorre- 
f*pond  with  the  OtbOT  provinces  coneerning  the 
cumnion  cause,  and  in  October,  1766,  a  colonial 
Congress  assembled  at  New  York.  The  imposi- 
tion of  the  stamp  du^  waa  loUowad  by  tha  out* 
break:  of  disorder,  in  which  tlie  Bone  of  Liberty 
(q.v.)  wvTo  prominent,  and  non-importation 
agreements  were  entered  into  by  the  people. 
Though  the  comniereial  interests  of  the  colony 
suffered  greatly,  the  Assembly  refused  to  vote 
supplies  for  the  troops,  and  on  January  18,  1770, 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  the  British  soldiers 
fought  the  battle  of  Golden  Hill  on  John  Street 
in  tlu-  eity  of  New  York.  There  was  peace  till 
1773,  when  the  arrival  of  tea  ships  aroused  tlie 
Sons  of  Liberty  to  renewed  activity.  By  1775 
the  ProTinoial  'Aaaembly  liad  become  devotedly 
Toiy,  and  unrepresentatiTe  of  popular  opinion. 
Its  last  session  occurred  on  April  3d.  On  April 
20th  a  Provincial  Congress,  comprising  repre- 
Bontatives  of  seven  count  ien  outside  of  New 
York  City,  met  at  New  York,  and  elected  dele- 
gates to  the  Continental  CongrSM.  Upon  the 
nefws  ol  tbe  battle  of  Lexington  a  eonunittee  of 
100,  in  which  tlie  more  eoiwerrative  element 
among  the  revohi(Toni''t^  predominated,  took  po'i- 
mmion  of  the  (Jovernuient  and  is.sne<l  a  call  for 
a  provincial  convention,  which  assend)led  July 
10,  1776,  at  WTiite  Plains,  and  subsntHjuently  re- 
moved to  Kingston,  where  It  adjourned  April  -20, 

1777,  after  drawing  up  a  constitution  for  the 
State  of  New  York.  For  mlHtnry  events  during 
the  War  (if  tlie  l{fV<dntioii,  sf  i  I'mtkd  StATES. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  ratified  in 

1778.  Two  y«M«  later  Naw  York  aedod  ita  pub: 
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lie  lands  in  the  West  to  Congress,  and  in  1786  it 
terminated  its  dispute  with  Idassaehusetta  by 
granting  it  the  right  ol  preimption  to  abottt 
0,000,600  acres  of  land  in  tlie  western  part  of 

the  State.  Of  this  vast  tract  more  than  3,500,000 
acr^  came  by  purchase  into  the  possession  of 
Robert  Morris  (q.v.),  who  disposed  of  a  largs 
area,  embracing  a  considerable  part  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  to  a  mniber  of  citizens  of  Am- 
sterdam,  who  in  1796  ware  aattioriced  bytlw  Leg- 
lalature  to  bold  land  withln.the  State.  This  tract 
came  to  be  popularly  known  as  the  nnllrTiid  Pur- 
chai»e.  Land  speculation  was  entered  iuUj  on  an 
e.vten.sive  scale,  and  the  region  tilknl  up  rapidly 
with  inunigrants  from  New  England.  The  dis- 
pute regarding  the  pojjsession  of  Vermont,  to 
which  ^cw  York  laid  claim,  was  settled  by  tbe 
erection  of  an  independent  State,  Vermont  being 
admitted  into  the  I  nion  in  17til.  Tlie  fear  of  too 
strong  a  (MMilral  government  and  the  desire  to 
retain  possession  of  its  rich  eu.-stom-hou.se  made 
New  York  ill-inclined  toward  tbe  newiy  framed 
Federal  Constitution.  Two  of  its  three  ddegataa 
withdrew  from  the  Federal  convention,  and  only 
after  ten  States  had  adopted  the  Constitution  did 
a  State  convention  nitify  it,  by  30  votea  to  27 
(July  26,  1788).  From'  the  very  outset  party 
lines  were  sharply  drawn  in  the  State.  The 
IMeralists  www  led  by  Alexander  HamiltOB» 
John  Jay,  and  Oeneral  Schuyler.  Among  tiio 
leader^  of  the  various  factions  of  the  Republicans 
were  the  two  Clintonn — George,  and  after  him 
I)e  Witt — the  LivingHtn^,  aiul  Aaron  Burr.  Fed- 
eralist from  17S>5  to  I  BOO,  the  Stute  became  He- 

Sublican  after  that  year,  and  passed  wder  tha 
oninaUon  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  remained 
in  power  till  1822  except  for  a  brief  period  of 
eclip^^c  lietween  1815  and  1817.  Politics  during 
thi8  period  were  venal,  and  personal  ambitions 
determined  the  attitude  of  factions.  The  follow- 
ers of  the  ascendent  faction  were  rewarded  with 
the  grant  of  bank  diarteia  and  valuable  fran- 
ehisw.  and,  favored  by  tha  proviiiona  ol  tha  Cob* 
atitutton,  which  gave  the  power  of  appointment 
to  office  and  removal  to  a  council  of  appoint- 
ment (in  1821  there  were  15.000  offices,  military 
and  civil,  at  its  di.sposal),  the  .siioils  system  was 
developed  to  perfection  and  was  introduced  later 
by  Van  Buren  into  national  politics.  To  De  Witt 
Clinton  is  due  the  rise  of  the  canal  system  which 
brought  such  prosperity  to  the  State.  The  project 
of  an  Erie  Canal  had  been  discussed  by  t; mwr- 
neiir  Morris  in  1777;  it  wa«  revived  by  Cliutuu  in 
1810,  and  work  on  the  Krie  ("anal  was  begun  in 
1817  and  termtnat4Hl  in  1825.  Tbe  8ucce«$.s  of  the 
undertaking  brought  about  Clinton's  election  to 
the  Governorship  in  1824  and  1826,  tbou|di  hia 
political  following  had  really  be<>n  shatterra. 

Clinton  was  succeeded  in  jx  v(  r  hv  the  Albany 
Regency  (q.v.),  a  group  of  men  headed  by  Martin 
Van  Buren,  Silas  Wright,  William  L.  Marcy,  and 
John  A.  Dii^  who  made  machine  politics  an  ex- 
act eeienea.  Pereonal  rivalriea  and  ohort-livad 
popular  movements  determined  the  general 
course  of  events.  From  1836  to  1842  the  anti- 
Mnsonic  agitat ion f ^ee  Anti-Mason.s)  ,  aR.=  iihi(ni-,- 
ly  fanned  into  life  hy  Thurlow  W^eed,  was  power- 
ful enough  to  decide  the  outcome  of  State  elee- 
tiooa.  Th»  anti-rent  troubles  originating  in  tha 
grievances  of  the  farmers  against  tb<ar  land* 
lord-^ — the  successors  of  the  pntroons  and  the 
great  land  companies — lasted  from  1836  to  1846, 
when  feudal  temure  was  abolished  by  the  new 
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Consiitution.  (See  Awn-RKNTiaM.)  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Democrats  toward  such  questions  a« 
aati-MMonry,  8tat«  and  lutional  banka,  and  the 
eanal  wyvtem,  waa  not  uniform.  DIneiMiona 
between  the  Conserrativea  (s«e  HimKEBS)  and 
the  Radicals  (me  BABKBUBinsKS )  enabled  the 
Whij-^  to  carry  the  State  in  1S38.  After  1840, 
when  the  Libert}'  Party  arose,  the  aati-ttlavery 
feeling  was  strong  in  the  agricultural  partu  of 
tb«  8&te,aiid  in  1S48  the  Barnburner  Demoeraliy 
led  bjr  Van  Boren,  brdlu  away  to  aid  in  forming 
the  Free  '^nil  Party.  The  Whigs  and  Know-Noth- 
ing gained  and  lost  power  in  swift  succession  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  broke  out.  The  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  clasHes  in  istiO  advocated 
p—ea  at  any  pnoe,  but  the  mass  of  the 
pcMiple  wan  Ustonist.  The  reaetion  following 
upon  the  dfsaaten  of  fha  first  year  and  a  half  of 
the  war  ]  lit  the  Democrats  into  power.  In  July, 
18*i3.  (K\urrt*d  the  draft  riots  in  New  York  City. 
(See  Dba>t  Riots  in  New  York.)  The  war 
meaaures  of  President  Lincoln  were  denounced 
violmtiy  by  the  St^te  authorities,  and  the  «Iee* 
lion  of  1864  was  bitterly  fought,  the  outcome 
being  decided  in  favor  of  the  Republieans  by  the 
votes  of  the  men  at  the  front. 

Tbe  ecoQODiic  develuptuent  of  New  York  has 
continued  uninterrupted  after  the  war,  and  has 
fi^ly  justified  ita  title  of  the  'Empire  State.'  Ita 
biatoi7»  bowavwr,  bM  been  characterized  by  mueb 
of  that  comiption  whi^  has  marked  tbe  peat* 
bellam  polities  of  many  States.  The  period  in 
gercrLil  presents  a  dead  level  of  partisan  rule 
relitvcd  by  occasional  spasmoilic  uplieavals  of 
civic  virtue.  Tbe  pubematorial  power,  noverthe- 
fees,  baa  been  repeatedly  in  tbe  hands  of  able 
nan,  several  of  whom  attained  national  emi- 
aenoe.  From  18S3  to  1871  New  York  City 
was  ruled  by  the  notorious  William  M.  Tweed 
(q.v.).  In  1875,  and  again  in  1899,  frauds  in 
eonnection  with  the  nuna^^ment  of  the  State 
oanals,  involTing  bi^  oflloiala  and  (Abera,  to- 
Ktbar  known  as  the  Canal  Ring,  were  discorered. 
u  Uia  aasignment  of  public  contracts  mueb  ^a- 
honesty  was  displayed.  The  State  Capitol  at 
Albany  and  the  county  court  house  at  New 
York  are  monuments  of  wli.it  patient  industry 
may  accomplish  in  the  way  of  nursing  a  modest 
estimate  into  an  eoormous  defalcation.  Many 
attcaipts.  bowevar,  ware  made  to  remedjr  poUUcal 
avila  by  legislation.  Lawa  arere  passed  to  ebedc 
lobbying,  to  insxire  honest  party  primaries,  and 
to  reform  the  civil  service.  The  question  of  tax 
reform  wa.s  an  important  iilji  ct  jf  It  j^  isl  ition 
after  1880,  and  brought  the  State  into  conflict 
with  tbe  powerful  railway,  gas,  and  insurance 
aorMNtmtioaa  upon  tba  oneaUon  wbetber  ibeir 
ea^dtal  atodc  and  tba  vahie  of  Ibafr  IrandiiMa 
were  subject  to  taxation  or  not.  Tlie  rif«e  of 
the  Labor  Party  in  1886  waa  the  cause  of  much 
important  lal>or  le^fislation.  Lawa  limiting  tho 
hours  of  daily  work  and  protecting  women  and 
children  in  factories  and  bhops  were  passed  in 
1892  and  subaeouently.  Much  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  Adiron- 
dack forcHts.  In  1867  the  public  hcHooIs 
of  the  State  were  made  entirely  free,  and  in  1875 
primarv  edurat  ion  was  made  compulsorv. 

Tbe  Constitution  of  1777  was  revised' in  1821 ; 
tbe  eotmdla  of  revision  and  appointment  were 
abolished,  and  the  Govamor  was  given  the 
veto  power.  Many  offioea  formerly  filled  hv 
>9poiatment  ware  made  ataetiva,  and,  in  ganarai. 


the  new  Constitution  represented  a  great  advance 
toward  democracy.  This  tendency  was  continued 
in  the  Constitution  of  1840,  wbieh  pot  an  end 
to  feudal  tenure  in  landa,  aboliabed  tna  eovrt  of 

chaTtccry,  established  a  court  of  appeals,  and 
niadti  uU  judges  of  the  hjglitji  courts  elective. 
By  amendments  adopted  in  1869  (when  a  new 
Constitution  framed  iu  1867  was  rejected  by  tbe 
people),  1874,  and  1882,  further  rnonni  m  tha 
judicial  were  carried  out,  n^ro  Toters  ware 
freed  from  the  property  qualification  hitherto 
imposed  uiwn  them,  peIlaUie^^  for  1  riln  ry  and 
corruption  in  office  were  established,  and  tbe 
canals  were  freed  from  toll.  Of  the  thirty-four 
amendments  submitted  to  tha  peopla  by  tbe 
Gonatitutlonal  Convantion  of  169^  tba  most  im- 
portant among  those  adopted  were  concerned  with 
the  reform  of  the  judiciary,  the  shortening  of 
the  Governor's  ter:ri  tu  I  a  >  y  ira,  and  the  re- 
apportionment of  the  iegitilative  districts  of  tbe 
State. 

New  York  is  an  uncertain  State  both  in 
national  and  State  elections,  and  the  influence 
exerted  bv  its  large  electoral  vote  on  the  outcome 
of  Presidential  contcsta  has  given  it  the  well- 
aamad  name  of  the  'pivotal  State'  Notable 
eaaea  ware  the  elecfciona  of  1844,  1848,  and  1884. 
In  1M4  Polk  icodvad  IJUI^  roim  in  tba 
State,  against  1,299,002  vote»  east  for  Henry 
Clay,  and  62,300  votes  cast  for  Bimey,  the  can- 
didate of  the  Lilx'rty  Party.  Polk  thus  failed 
to  84X'ure  an  absolute  majority,  but  won  the 
State  and  the  Presidency  by  a  slight  plurality. 
In  1848  tha  disaenakma  in  tba  Democratic  Par^ 
in  the  State  enabled  Taylor  to  secure  tbe  Preaf- 
dency.  Tn  1884  Clevelui  l.  ihr  r>(mixrnttc  can- 
didate, carried  the  State  l.y  a  plutulity  nf  1149 
and  secured  the  Presidency.  New  York  voted  for 
the  Republican  candidates  from  1796  to  1808.  la 
1812  it  cast  its  vote  for  De  Witt  Clinton,  who 
bad  been  nominated  by  tba  aeetion  of  tba  Bapob- 
lioan  Party  opiM>8ed  to  tbe  domination  of  the 
Congressional  caucus,  and  had  been  indorsed  by 
tbe  Federalists.  It  voted  for  .Monroe  in  1816 
and  1820,  divided  it.s  vote  among  Adams,  Craw- 
ford, Clay,  and  Jackson  in  1824  (26  out  of  36 
for  Adams),  and  between  Adams  and  Jackson 
in  1828  (20  out  of  80  for  Adams).  It  waa 
Pemocratie  in  18S2,  18S6,  1844,  and  1882,  and 
Wliig  iu  1840  and  184S.  From  18."0  to  1804  it 
was  Republican,  and  then  entered  on  a  course  of 
vacillation.    It  voted  for  Seymour  (Democrat) 

in  1868,  Grant  (Republican)  in  1872,  Tilden 
(Demoerat)  in  1876,  Oar  field  (Republican)  in 
1880,  Cleveland  (Democrat)  in  1884,  Harrison 
(Republican)  in  1888,  and  Cleveland  (Democrat) 
in  1802.  The  State  went  decidedly  r;,  publican 
on  the  money  question  in  1890  and  1 900.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  th<>  Govanion  of  Now 
York  aa  a  eokcqr  and  a  State: 
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Prcntife,  \cir  )  <'rk  Slnti  llislm;/  i  l.oti<l<)ii, 
I'.tUU);  -Vrio  York  il  i.stoi  irol  Socirly  i'ollfcl  ions 
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I'ubliv  Library  Itulhlin,  vol.  iv.  (New  York, 
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bany. I!t01). 

NEW  YOSK.  The  chief  city  of  the  iSUte 
of  New  York,  the  eoaimercial  metropolis  of  the 

United  States,  the  largest  city  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  nnd  after  London  the  larfjent  city  in 
the  wiulii.  It  is  >iluiiti"il  at  tlic  nmutli  of  the 
Hudson  Uivcr.  v\lii(li  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
through  New  York  li.iy.  205  miles  in  a  direct 
line  nortbeaot  of  Washington,  715  miles  east  by 
south  of  Chicago,  and  190  miles  southwest  of 
BoHtun;  latitude  of  the  Citj  Hall,  40*  42'  N., 
lon-iitn.le  7  r  W. 

I  he  (  liiiiate,  on  the  whole,  i?*  Vi'iy  liealthful 
and  enjoyable,  but  in  Bubje«l  to  great  extremes. 
A.s  the  continental  climate  extends  to  the  Atlan- 
tic eoast  of  North  America,  the  temperatures  of 
New  York  City  depend,  to  an  important  extent, 
iiimn  the  nicteoro!of;ical  (■on«litions  of  the  interior 
rcfjions.  The  hniiiiility  <lue  to  ilie  proximity  of 
the  »fea  lends  to  illeliu^e  the  tli-coillfort  hnth  of 
oppressively  hot  nnd  M'verely  cold  days.  The  av- 
erage annual  temperature  is  alwut  54°  Fahr.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  three  winter  months 
is  about  34* ;  spring.  52° ;  snmmer,  75* ;  autumn, 
57°.  .Inly  ix  nlnioNt  invariably  a  little  warmer 
than  the  olher  siinuner  iiiotiths.  The  ten>|)erature 
of  the  hottest  day  raiip's  from  00"  to  !>!•',  and 
the  mercuiy  sometimes  falls  to  zero  or  even 
below.  The  MttUlal  ])i<'ei)iitutioii  is  from  'Mi  to 
42  inches,  the  amount  of  snow  being  from  20  to 
SO  ineheii.  Cyclonic  storms  from  the  West  Indies 
oeeasjonnlly  iirin<;  very  high  winds,  aooompanifld 
with  a  hea\y  fall  of  rain  or  snow. 

New  York  llarlM>r,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
worlil,  has  an  entrance  alH>ut  a  mile  wiilc,  be- 
tween Fort  Hamilton,  the  .southwest  corner  of 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  Fort  Wadswortb, 
the  point  opposite  on  Staten  Island.  This  en- 
traiKe,  known  as  the  Narrows,  leads  into  a  fine 
bay  boiinili  d  Ky  New  .leisey  an>l  Maiiliatlaii  Island 
on  the  north.  I.on<»  Island  on  the  east.  ,<tateii 
Island  on  the  south  west,  nnd  New  .lerst»y  on  the 
west.  It  is  about  five  miles  wide  and  six  miles 
long  from  north  to  south.  The  bronze  atatue, 
'Liberty  Enlightening  the  World.*  by  Bartholdi 
f-ei'  T.inKRTV,  St.MI  K  OK),  the  larp'st  statue  of 
modern  times.  1.M.41  feet  in  hei-jht,  stands  iijion 
a  iMKlestal  l.">5  fts-t  hi;,'h  on  l$edl<'e^  Island  in  the 
bay.  The  torch  held  aloft  by  the  li^jure  is  lighted 
at  night  by  electri<'ity.  Go\'ernor's  Island,  near 
the  Battery,  the  southern  point  of  Manhattan 
Island,  containing  65  neres,  is  occupied  by  the 
fnitcd  States  (Jovernment  for  military  jnirposes. 
Ellis  |slan<l.  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Battery, 
arehifeeturally  prominent,  with  a  fine  nuidern 
building,  also  belongs  to  the  I'niteti  States  Gov- 
ernment and  is  used  as  a  landing  place  for  immi- 
grants. On  Swinburne  and  HolTman  Islands,  in 
the  Ixnver  Hay.  are  institutions  of  the  (Quarantine 
Station. 

Previous  to  ISTl  the  eity  did  not  extend  Ix'- 
yond  Manhattan  Island.  At  the  iM'ginning  of  that 
year  parts  of  Westchester  County  were  incorpo- 
rated with  it.  and  in  1805  more  territory  in  West- 
diester  County  was  annascd.  In  1806  tha  city's 
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boundaries  were  pnInrg<Hl  to  include  Kings  Coun- 
ty and  part  of  Queens  County,  on  Long  island, 
the  whole  of  Richmond  County  (Staten  Island), 
and  part  of  the  towns  of  East  Chester  and  Pel- 
ham,  south  of  WestcheBter  County.  The  city, 
which  embraces  an  area  of  309  square  miles,  con- 
sists of  five  boroughs.  These,  in  order  of  area, 
rank  as  follows:  Queens  (124  square  miles), 
Hrooklyn((l6  square  miles).  Uichmond  ( 57  square 
miles),  the  Bronx  (40  square  miles),  and  Nlan- 
hnttan  {'22  square  miles).  Tl>e  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan consists  of  Manhattan  Island  (q.v.)  and 
M'Vcral  small  islands  adjacent.  The  Borough  of 
Br<»klyn  is  coextensive  with  Kings  County.  (See 
Brooklyn.)  All  that  section  of  the  city  north- 
ea.-t  of  the  Harlem  Uiver.  with  a  number  of  is- 
lands, constitutes  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  It  is 
nearly  bisected  by  the  Bronx  River,  and  is 
mainly  residential,  ita  northern  portion  having  a 
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distiiK'tly  duburbnn  character, though  much  of  the 
southern  part  is  closely  built  up.  The  Borimgli  of 
Quwns  includes  that  |K)rtion  of  Long  I^4lnnd 
within  the  municipal  limits,  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Brooklvii.  It  comprises  Long  Island 
City,  Flushing,  Jamaica,  Newtown,  an<l  p.irt  of 
Hempstead.  A  numU-r  of  the  islands  in  .Jamaica 
Bay  belong  to  the  I$orough  of  Queens.  I^ng 
Island  City  is  note<l  for  its  great  industrial 
establishments.  The  remainder  of  the  lx>rough 
consist*  of  many  pretty  suburban  villages  and 
not  a  few  tracts  of  farm  land.  The  Borough  of 
Richmond  is  coextensive  with  Richmond  County, 
the  whole  of  Staten  Island.  It  is  largely  a 
district  of  residences,  although  it  contains  a  great 
numlier  of  e*«tab|islnnents.  The  seaside  resorts  in 
the  Iwjrnughs  of  Bro<jklyn,  Que»'ns.  and  Richmond 
«rp  frcijuented  in  simimer  by  thousands.  New 
York  extends  over  a  distance  of  more  than  30 
miles  from  the  Yonkers  line  on  the  northeast  to 
the  southwest  extremity  of  Staten  Island. 


^lanhattan  Island  (q.v.),  which  contains  the 
chief  ollices  of  the  city,  its  greatest  banks,  busi- 
ness houses,  museums,  teneuient.s,  and  palaces, 
lies  between  the  Hudson,  East,  and  Harlem  rivers, 
and  is  13V.>  miles  long,  with  a  greatest  breadth 
of  2V4  miles  at  Fourteenth  Street.  The  southern 
end  of  the  island  is  laid  out  irregularly,  the 
early  settlers  having  built  their  houses  wherever 
they  saw  fit,  the  streets  being  laid  out  after- 
wards. Above  Canal  Street  there  is  greater 
regularity,  while  above  Tenth  .Street  the  city  is 
laid  out,  with  a  few  exccjitions,  in  blocks  about 
200  ftM-t  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
about  400  to  about  900  feet  from  east  to  west. 
The  cross  streets  are  60  feet  wide,  as  a  rule,  al- 
though there  are  a  nuinlM>r  100  feet  wide,  placed 
at  an  average  distance  of  half  a  mile  apart,  in 
order  to  facilitate  heavy  trallic.  The  avenues  run- 
ning north  and  south  are  generally  100  feet  wide. 

The  great  artery  of 
New  York  is  Broadway, 
which  unfortunately  is 
only  SO  feet  wide  in  the 
business  section  of  the 
city,  its  width  bein;» 
nearly  doijbled  in  its 
northern  half.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  city 
aK>ng  the  avenues  D.  C. 
B,  A,  Vint,  Second,  and 
Tliird,  counting  west 
from  the  East  River, 
and  in  an  adjoining 
area  to  the  south,  are 
the  great  tenenient 
house  districts.  On  the 
West  Side,  along  the 
Hudson,  and  including 
the  district  between 
Seventh  and  Tenth  .\ ve- 
nues, are  manufactur- 
ing plants,  luml»er 
yards,  gas  hou.ses,  and 
also  many  cheap  tene- 
ments. In  the  central 
jmrt  of  the  city,  toward 
the  southern  eml  of  tlie 
island,  with  Broadw:iy 
ns  the  main  artery,  are 
the  largest  banks  ami 
great  commercial 
houses.  Farther  up  is 
the  retail  shopping  district,  and  above  that  are 
the  homes  of  the  well-to-do  classes.  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  occupied 
Holely  by  the  homes  of  rich  people,  is  bei-oming 
more  and  more  a  business  tlioroughfarc  as  far 
as  Fiftieth  Street.  Alxtve  Fiftieth  Street,  how- 
ever, the  character  of  the  present  structures- 
churches,  fine  club  houses,  and  the  sp«cious 
homes  of  the  rich — will  jirob-nbly  prevent  great 
changes.  In  ISO.'),  when  Central  Park  was  ap- 
proaching completion,  the  districts  on  both  sides 
of  the  park  east  and  west  were  entirely  unim- 
proveiL  Along  Fifth  Avenue,  from  Sixtieth 
Street  to  One  Hundredth  Street,  there  were  not 
a  dozen  houses,  where  to  day  is  a  solidly  built 
line  of  h.indsome  dwellings.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  park  the  change  lias  U-en  still  greiil»T. 
but  in  addition  to  private  dwellings  there  are 
hundreds  of  apartment  houses.  On  Riverside 
Drive,  the  l>oulevnrd  which  skirts  the  Hudson 
River,  there  are  both  private  residences  and 
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apartment  houses.  Riverside  Drive  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  avenues  in  tlie  world.  L  jitrnvn 
aloug  the  West  Side  there  are  miles  of  small, 
artistic  private  houses  until  tlw  ndghliorluiod  of 
llOib  Strert  ia  Teached,  wh«n  ovw  Ui;ge  areas 
apartment  houses  are  again  tbe  rale.  The  upper 
part  of  t!ir  island  alonir  tlif  East  Side  is  solidly 
built  up  with  tfncnifnt  houses.  A  rocky  ridpe, 
risinf;  steeply  from  the  Hudson,  with  an  fijually 
abrupt  descent  toward  the  east,  extends  through 
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the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  rising  finally 
into  hills  of  nearly  2.")t)  feet  elevation.  These 
eminences,  in  part  known  as  Washington  Heights, 
offor  diftmiag  sitei^  for  dwellings,  and  are  in 
some  pUees  compactly  built  up,  while  extensive 
tracts  are  still  covered  with  woods,  presenting 
exquisite  bits  of  aesMiy  aloQg  ths  Hudson  mm 
Harlem  rivers. 

Hlaekwell  H.  Ward's,  and  Randall's  islaoda, plO> 
turoMuely  situatt.^  in  the  Ea»t  River,  are  uael 
for  cilj  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  sick, 
and  diaorderly.  Contagious  disease  hospitiJs  are 
maintained  by  the  city  on  the  small  Islands  off 
Port  Mfirris,  in  the  IJorough  of  the  Bronx. 

Bl lun.NOi.s.  \'iewpd  from  the  hay,  tlie  husinc.sa 
part  of  the  Rorough  of  Manhattan  presents  a 
most  extraordinary  conglomeration  of  towering 
office  buildings,  varying  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
stories  in  height,  huddled  together  in  apparent 
oonfnsion  upon  a  strip  of  land  less  than  a  mile 
wide.  Bcpinning  at  the  Ratter^-,  the  first  build- 
ing of  iiiipiirljiiice  is  the  Prtxluee  F.xi'lian^re,  a 
modem  Renais>;inee  strueture  of  l)riek  and  terra 
eotta,  with  a  tine  tower  2J5  fwt  high.  Op{)Osite 
the  Exchange,  on  Bowling  Gnn-n.  is  the  new 
Custom  House,  upon  the  site  of  the  official  resi- 
dence built  by  the  city  for  General  Washington. 
From  RiiwliiiL'  Cni  n  to  Wall  Street.  Broadway 
is  lined  with  immense  business  struetures,  each 
of  them  costing  millions  of  dollars,  occupied  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Manhattan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  the  Commercial  C^ble  Com- 
pany,  the  Union  Trust  Company,  and  other  large 
corporations.  The  Consolidated'  Stock  and  Petro- 
leum Exrli,in;.'e  i>  at  Broadway  and  F!\' lt,iti;.'o 
Place.  From  Trinity  Church,  running  east  to 
tlie  river,  is  Wall  Street,  a  narrow  thoroughfare 
•0  eompktely  lined  on  both  sides  with  buildings 
from  twelfe  to  twenty  stories  high,  used  by  banks 
•ad  flnuMlal  institutions,  as  to  resemble  non 


a  cafion  than  a  street.  Chief  among  the  build- 
ings here  are  the  great  banks,  and  the 
Sub-Treasury,  a  Doric  building  of  granite,  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  City  Hall,  from  tile 
coi^  of  which  WaahiagfaMi  waa  inaqguated 
as  first  President  of  the  Tniited  Btatea.  In  Broad 
Street,  which  runs  south  from  the  Sub-Treasury, 
is  the  new  Stock  Exchange,  costing  12.000.000. 
Opposite  the  Stock  Exchange  is  the  Mills  Build- 
ing, erected  twenty  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,- 

000.  It  was  the  first 
of  the  Inzuiiom  of* 
flee  buildings  In  tbe 
financial  district.  On 
the  other  side  of  Ex- 
change Place  is  the 
Broad  -  Exchange,  a 
twenty-story  granite 
pile.  Trinity  Church, 
the  most  interesting 
of  New  York's 
churches,  stands  up- 
on land  granted  by 
the  EInglish  Govern- 
ment in  1697.  The 
original  plot  en* 
brMed  a  traet  of 
many  acres  running 
down  to  the  Hudson 
Biver.  The  first 
ehureb  was  com- 
pleted in  1897,  the 
present  one  in  1840. 
It  is  a  Gothic  structure  of  brown  stone.  In 
the  churchyard  arc  many  monuments  in  mem- 
ory of  well-known  persons.  On  Broadway,  from 
Trinity  Church  to  the  City  Hall,  are  some  of  the 
moat  imposing  of  Uie  insuranoe  buildings. 
That  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
occupies  a  whole  Mock.  Here  also  is  the  build- 
ing of  the  Aincriian  Surety  Company,  with  a 
cornice  HO"  feet  al>o\e  the  pavinient  and  a 
foundation  extending  72  feet  Ix-low  the  street. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Broadway  is  the  main 
oflBoe  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
In  Gedar  Street,  a  fiew  doors  from  Broadway,  is 
tile  Clearing  House,  maintiiined  by  the  associated 
hanks  of  New  York.  It  is  a  beautiful  structure 
of  white  marhle.  In  Liberty  Street  is  the  pala* 
tial  home  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  At  tb* 
junction  of  Broadway  and  Paric  Row  stands  tlia 
Post  Office,  a  large  and  imposiqg  eompoeito  strue- 
ture, of  Doric  and  Renaissance,  upon  a  triangular 
plot.  Opjiosite  the  Post  Office  is  Saint  Paul's 
ChajH'l.  where  Washington's  pew  is  shown.  Across 
the  way  is  the  old  Astor  House,  a  granite  hotel 
which  fifty  years  ago  was  considered  the  most 
luxurious  estoblishment  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. Above  the  Post  Office  is  the  City  Hall,  in 
City  Hall  Park.  Near  by  are  the  entrance  to  the 
Brooklyn  Brid;;e.  the  ^riut  buildings  of  the 
WorW,  Tribune,  and  Times  on  the  east,  and  the 
lof^  structures  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Build- 
i^  and  Home  Insuranee  Company  on  the  west. 
To  tbe  south  is  tbe  Park  Row  Building,  one  of  the 
tallest  in  the  country,  twenty-five  stories  high,  not 
counting  the  towers.  The  City  Hall  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  New  York's  earlier  buildings.  It 
was  lH-i,nin  in  lHn3  and  finished  in  1812  at  a  cost 
of  SoOO.OOO.  Uhitc  marble  was  used  for  tbs 
front  and  aides,  but  brown  stone  for  tbe  bade,  a* 
it  was  Buppoeed  fbat  the  ^  wvoM  Mt  ««• 
tend  beyaodttr  Baeic  of  the  Citir  HaU  it  tha 
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County  Court  Hou«e,  a  marblp  building  in  Corin- 
Uiian  style,  and  almost  oppohitu.  at  the  corner  of 
Cbambtrrs  and  Centre  Stre«t«,  i»  the  new  and  pala- 
tlftt  Hall  of  Records.  The  Criminal  Courts  Build- 
kigf  •  tnperb  atrtKlnra  on  Centre  Street,  ie  eon- 
neeted  with  the  Tombs  Prieon  by  a  eovered 

bridge.  The  Tombs,  a  nickname  of  the  city  prison, 
suggested  l>y  its  ori^'inal  filouniy  architi'^'tvirt' •  iu 
E^ptian  >tyle,  rebuilt  in  18(»8  ami  iiiucl>  en- 
larged, is  now,  architecturally,  oae  of  the  finest  of 
modem  prisons. 

Broadway,  from  Chambera  Street  to  Tenth, 
Ib  largely  given  up  to  wholeeale  trade,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  along  the  route, 
however,  being  the  iijai>»ive  building  of  tlic 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  West 
of  Bioedwrny,  below  Cnnal  Street,  liee  the 
mnt  wholesale  dry  goods  centre  of  the  United 
States,  and  farther  uptown  are  the  wholesale 
dealers  in  straw  goods,  millinery,  feathers,  and 
ready-made  clothing.  Where  Hr'>a<J\vay  eiian;^'e3 
itfi  dirrTtiuu  at  Tenth  Street,  the  churatter  of 
buxinos^  changes. 

Here  i«  Oraoe  Church,  one  of  the  moat  nttmetive 
eeeleeiutieal  edlfleee  in  New  York.  It  is  an  or^ 
nate  Gothic  Rtructure,  huilt  of  white  limestone. 
There  are  otiior  buihlings  connected  with  the 
church,  the  \vhole  fonninf,'  .1  strikinp  jjroup.  In 
thiii  neigh borhooii  are  the  Astor  Library,  long  the 
roost  important  library  in  thn  dty,  the  Mercantile 
Xibmry,  and  at  Fourth  Avanie  and  Eighth  Street, 
Cooper  Union  (q.v.y,  a  hrowmtoM  building 
erectfHl  in  1857.  Union  Square,  once  the  limit  of 
the  retail  business  of  the  city,  ami  until  I'stiO 
snrrountied  by  private  houses,  is  now  wholly  given 
up  to  business.  At  the  lower  end  of  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, in  Washington  Square,  stands  the  Washing- 
ton Arch,  erected  bgr  popular  subecription  at  a 
eoet  of  $128,000,  and  completed  in  1892.  It  is 
70  feet  high.  On  the  cast  side  of  Wa'-hinfrton 
Square  is  the  large  building  of  New  York  i  Tii- 
versity,  housing  the  schools  of  Law  and  Pedagogy 
and  the  Graduate  SchooL  and  various  buwim--* 
establishments.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  celc- 
bcated  Gothic  colleeiate  etructure  pulled  down  in 
IM4-1IS.  In  the  dwtriet  north  by  east  of  Union 
Square  lies  Gramercy  Park,  and,  at  Second  Ave- 
nue, StuyrfHSiant  Square,  on  which  stands  Saint 
George's  Church,  with  it«  lofty  spires.  At  Klev- 
enth  Stret'f  and  Second  Avenue  is  the  old  home  of 
,  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  built  in  1857. 
The  new  building  of  the  aocie^,  at  Seventy- 
sixth  Street  and  Central  Park  West,  will  cost 
$1,000,000.  The  new  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Sec- 
ond Avenue  and  East  Seventeenth  Street  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  structures  of  its  class  in  the 
city.  Bellevue  Hospital,  founded  in  1826,  occu- 
pies two  blocks  extending  from  Twenty-sixth  to 
Twenty-eighth  street  on  First  Avenue  to  the 
East  River;  the  City  Morgue  is  situated  in  the 
grounds  at  the  foot  of  Tv  ni,  ixth  Street. 
Broadway  from  Ninth  Strict  to  Tliirtyfitth 
Street,  Sixth  Avenue,  and  Fourteenth  and  Twen- 
igr-tbird  streets  contain  most  of  the  great 
nCaO  idiops  of  the  metropolis.  When  the  Herald 
Building,  copied  nftn  a  Venetian  palace,  was 
built  at  Thirty-fuih  Stre<'t  and  Broadway  in 
1894,  there  were  but  f«'w  large  retail  stores  in 
the  nei^borhood.  To-€iay  the  vicinity  of  Broad- 
way airf  Thirty-fourth  Street  bids  fair  to  become 
the  centre  of  retail  trade.  One  of  the  largest 
department  store*  in  thn  ooontiy  oeennies  thn 
mtk  «tt  tte  went  aide  of  Bnadwaj  Mtveen 


Thirty-fourth  and  ihiriy  uuli  streets.  Along  the 
line  of  Hroadway,  from  Twenty-third  to  Fifty- 
ninth  street,  are  situated  a  number  of  important 
hotels,  apartment  houses,  and  the  leading  tneatrcs 
of  the  city.  At  the  angle  of  Broadway  and  Fifth 
A'Venue,  upon  a  triangle,  87  by  190  feet,  stands  a 
twenty-story  wedge-shaped  building  known  as  the 
'Flatiron,'  vis^ible  for  miles,  and  presenting  a 
striking  architectural  contrast  with  the  Mailisou 
Square  Garden.  The  graceful  tower  of  the  latter, 
copied  from  the  Giralda  of  Seville,  is  surmounted 
by  a  gilded  statue  of  Diana.  On  the  east  side 
of  Madison  Square  ia  the  handsome  office  building 
of  the  Metn)politaD  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Another  beautiful  and  imposing  marble  building 
is  the  Court  House  at  Twenty-fifth  Street  and 
Madison  Avenue,  used  by  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral  (Roman  Catholic) 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-flrnt 
streets,  ranks  among  the  most  imposing  <i  t  nc 
edith'es  in  this  country.  It  is  built  of  white 
inarl>]e  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  its  two 
beautiful  spires  rise  to  a  height  of  332  feet.  It  cost 
12,000^000.  The  oomer-stons  was  laid  in  1808, 
and  the  church  was  dedicated  on  May  25,  187J>. 
At  Forty-second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  is 
the  Grand  t'entral  Station.  Aliove  Fifty  ninth 
Street,  on  Broatiway.  apartment  hotels  are  the 
great  feature  of  this  thoroughfare.  The  first 
hotels  of  this  character,  in  which  the  tenants 
fnmish  their  own  apartments,  but  talce  their 
nienls  in  a  common  dining-room,  appeared  in 
ISSS.  To-day  there  are  more  than  one  luu)dred  . 
ajiartment  hotels  in  Manhattan,  each  housing 
from  40  to  200  famili<»,  and  many  more  are  being 
built.  One  of  the  largest  groups  of  apartment 
houses  is  that  loiown  as  tlie  Navarro,  at  Seventh 
Avenue  snd  Fifty-ninth  Street,  hnilt  alwnt  six- 
tfcn  years  ago  at,  a  cost  of  $5,000,000.  .\nother 
noted  building  of  this  type  is  the  Dakota,  at 
\\  e-t  Seventy-second  Street,  facing  Central  Park. 
One  of  the  largest  of  the  new  apartment  hotels 
is  the  -Nrisfinia,  at  Seventy -fourth  Street  and 
Bioadway,  which  covers  a  plot  of  land  800  X  400 
ftut,  end  19  16  stories  high. 

At  until  Street  ,nre  the  buildings  of  Columbia 
University,  including  a  magnificent  library,  cost- 
ing about  $1,000,000.  Near  by  are  Saint' Luke's 
Hospital  and  the  beginnings  of  the  great  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the 
Divine.  The  building  stands  upon  a  rocky  bluff 
overlooking  the  Harlem  plains  on  the  east. 
\'iirii>us  estimates  of  fr'>m  thirty  to  fifty  yearni 
m  i\w  time  re<4uired  to  ilninh  the  building  have 
been  made,  and  the  cost  may  be  anywhere  from 
ten  to  twenty  million  dollars.  In  vastness  of 
dimensions  and  bean^  of  design  it  will  talce  its  • 
place  among  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  world. 
On  Amsterdam  .\venue.  between  lODth  and  110th 
streets,  the  new  building  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  is  approaching  completion,  the  well- 
known  Venetian-Gothic  buildittff,  formerly  oecu- 

Eied  by  the  Academy,  at  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
liird  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  having  been  de* 
mnli.<(hed  in  IWl.  Facing  Central  Park  on  the 
we«t  ^'ide  of  S^  veiity-weventh  Streot  is  the  Mu!M»iim 
of  Xaturiil  lli^tnrj',  one  inniii  Ti>e  wing  <if  \\hich, 
the  southern  facade,  is  already  complete.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  park,  and  within  it,  facing  on 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Eighty-second  Street,  is  the  Jdet- 
ropolitao  Museum  of  Art  Tlie  Lenox  Lihrary  oc- 
cupies a  massive  limestone  hnilding  fronting  Om^. 
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tral  Park,  Iwtwecii  Stvcnticth  and  Seventy-first 
»ti('i  t>.  Farther  up  Fifth  Avenue  at  One  Hun- 
dredth Street  is  the  new  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, one 
of  the  largest  and  most  {"  :  h  i  iy  appointed  in  the 
eottntiy.  At  123d  Street  and  Rivenide  Drive  is  the 
tomb  of  General  Grant,  n  nuiuBoIeum  in  elsMle 
style,  covering  an  un  a  alxmt  100  feet  Bquare  and 
rising  100  fwt  from  thu  ground.  Jl  stands  upon 
a  bluff  overlooking  the  Hudson,  The  c<irii<  r 
»tone  was  laid  id  1892  and  the  building  was 
dedicated  on  April  27.  1897.  The  bo<lie.s  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  of  his  wife  lie  in  twin  granite 
sarcophagi  in  the  crypt  under  the  dome.  Far- 
ther north,  in  (lir  Jloioii^'h  i)f  tlic  Uronx,  arc  the 
hundaouie  library  and  other  buildings  of  New- 
York  University. 

PAaxB.  The  first  proposal  to  make  a  publie 
park  for  New  York  \fM  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  In  1802  nonie  citi/x-nH  ad- 
vocated the  setting  aside  for  this  purpose  of 
twenty  acret*  Jiniiiiitl  tlii>  (  nllcct  Ponil.  .\  shi'^-t 
of  water  8ituat<<<l  wb«>rc  tlie  Tuiiih»  prison  now 
stands,  which  was  use<l  in  summer  for  boating 
and  in  winter  for  skating.  The  aebeme  was 
rejected,  on  the  gfround  that  the  propncwd  park 
would  be  too  far  from  the  city.  Wa-,liiiij,ffon 
Square,  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  ciiituiy  tlio 
Putter's  l'"iclii,  \va-*  rciiccincil  alxait  1S40.  anil  a 
little  later  In  ion  Square  and  Madison  Square 
were  cleared  of  mpiatters  and  lai<l  out  as  parks. 
It  was  William  Cullen  Bryant  who  first  proposed 
to  make  a  large  public  park  in  the  up|>er  part 
of  the  cify.  In  Isli)  tic  ^,i;;L'<"'ti'il  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  f*trip  iif  laiiil  kiuiwti  as  the  Goose 
Pasture  at  Sixtiitli  Stni-t.  His  plan  wa^  to 
take  a  wction  running  across  the  j<*1ftnd  from 
river  to  river.  A  strip  of  laiul  wan  liiially  ap- 
propriated  for  a  public  park,  but  running  north 
and  south  instead  of  oast  and  west.  Work  was 
begun  in  18.">7.  Central  Park  is  now  one  of  ^h.' 
most  Wauliful  plonsure  grounds  in  the  world. 
It  contains  S40  acres.  Aboiit  400  acres  are 
wooded,  this  area  including  8|>ecimens  of  nearly 
every  tree  and  shrub  that  can  lie  made  to  grow 
betel  Tlu-re  are  nine  miles  of  drives,  with  thirty 
miles  of  footpaths  and  other  roads;  many 
bridges,  arcliways,  and  tunnt'l- :  several  lakes;  a 
large  reservoir  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit;  an 
im{)o«ing  mall,  lined  with  .superb  trees;  and  a 
jAtgfi  number  of  statues.  Zoological  and  botanical 
ipirdens  are  also  amonir  its  attraetions.  On  fine 
days  in  stininjcr  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  per- 
sons visit  the  park.  Lawns  are  provided  for  free 
tennis  eiinrts,  and  there  is  a  fiel.l  fur  ha^ehall 
and  other  gamed.  One  of  the  chief  curiosities  of 
Central  Park  is  the  Obelink  (sev  C'i.icorATRA'8 
Needles  and  Obeusk)  presented  to  the. city  by 
the  late  Khedive  of  figypt,  Ismail  Pissba,  wnleh 
was  brought  lirre  in  1>^><0. 

In  Central  l*ark  uri<  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Simt  n  Itnlivar.  the  gift  of  Vcnezu«ia  :  a  lunn/c 
htatue  of  lUirns,  prestMitetl  by  resident  .S'otch- 
nion ;  a  granite  statue  of  .\Iexander  Hamilton ;  a 
life-siae  bronse  statue  of  Alorse,  erected  in  1871 
hy  the  tolegraphera  of  the  country;  a  bronse 
Mattie  of  Sir  Waller  Se.  tt  by  .John  Steele:  a 
bronze  statut>  of  Shukespearp  by  .1.  Q.  A.  Ward, 
unvfilcd  on  ^lay  i'-i,  IHT'i.  the  .'U)Oih  anniversary 
of  the  p<H't's  birth:  a  bronze  stntiie  called  "Tlie 
rilgrinu"  by  J.  Q.  .\.  Wartl,  comnicmoratinif 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  1020;  an  heroic 
bronse  statue  of  Daniel  Webster,  by  Thomas  Ball; 
and  l^iiats  of  Beethoven,  Oervaates,  Humboldt^ 


Schiller,  and  Tliomas  Moore.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  park  at  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Eighth 
Avenue  stands  a  marble  monument  to  Columbus, 
a  shaft  Hunnounted  by  a  atetue,  unveiled  in 
1802.  At  the  Sixth  Avemie  and  Fifty-ninth 
Street  entrance  is  a  bronce  statue  of  Tliorwald- 
sen,  (  n-of  ed  in  1804  by  the  Dane«  of  New  York. 
Orw  the  Plaza  at  FitLl*  .Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth 
Stre<  t  is  an  imposing  equestrian  statue  of  Gen- 
eral Slierman  by  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens.  Op- 
poisite  the  Lenox  Library,  at  Seventieth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  is  a  memorial  to  Richard  M. 
Hunt,  the  architect,  consiftting  of  a  ttemi-circular 
bench  with  a  bronze  Inist  of  Hunt,  by  Kreiicli,  and 
ornamental  figures.  The  mont  notable  statues 
in  other  parts  of  the  city  are  the  bronze  figure 
of  Peter  Cooper,  south  of  the  Cooper  Union, 
by  Saint  Gaudens;  the  bronas  statue  of 
John  F.ricsson,  by  J.  Scott  Hartley,  at  the  Bat- 
terj--,  the  statue  of  Farragut.  by  Saint  Gaudens. 
in  Madison  Square  Park;  the  bronze  stntne  of 
(iaribaldi,  in  Washington  Square,  by  Turini, 
]irefvented  to  the  city  by  the  Italian  residents; 
the  coIos.sal  bronze  statue  of  Horace  Greeley,  in 
Greeley  Square,  by  Alexander  Doyle;  the  bronse 
pt.itue  of  T.afayetto.  by  Hartholdi,  in  T'lvion 
St|Ui»re,  prt'sented  by  French  residents  in  l,S7(i; 
the  bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  In  ion 
Square,  modeled  by  li.  K.  Browne,  and  erected 
by  popular  subscription  in  1807;  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington,  in  Union  Square,  also  by 
Browne;  and  the  colossal  branie  figiirc  of  Waah' 
ington,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  at  the  entnuMe  of  the 
Sub-Treastirj-  in  Wall  Street. 

The  nxi-i  important  park  of  the  city  after 
•  ential  i'ark  is  I'.rooklyn's  pleasure  frround, 
l'ros|R>ct  Park.  (For  description,  see  JJrooklyn.) 
Tile  third  in  interest  is  Bronx  Pnrk,  which  in* 
eludes  an  area  of  661  acres  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bronx  River.  It  has  superb  botanical  .ind 
zoological  gardens,  opened  to  the  public  in  18S)9. 
Van  Cortlandt  Park,  north  of  Kingsbridge,  ia 
even  larger  in  extent  (1132  acres),  but  is  as  yet 
largely  undeveloped.  The  old  Van  Cortlandt 
mansion  here,  erected  in  1784,  now  serves  as  an 
historical  museum.  There  are  golf  links,  grounds 
for  liaseliall.  tennis,  and  polo,  nini  a  lake  fre- 
quenti'd  in  winter  by  thousands  uf  tskaler^.  Pel- 
ham  Bay  Park,  on  the  Sound,  near  Baychester, 
is  the  laraest  of  the  New  York  City  parks,  con- 
taining ITSO  aerea.  It  is  diversified  by  laicn  and 
islands,  and  has  a  shore  line  of  nine  miles.  These 
three  suburban  parks,  the  Bronx,  Van  Cortlandt, 
and  Pelham,  are  ci»nnec1''(l  hy  a  liriveway,  main- 
tained by  the  Park  D<>j*urtnient.  On  Manhattan 
Island  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
reclaiming  and  beautifying  the  strip  of  land- 
along  the  edge  of  the  Hudson  River  from  Seventy- 
sci'ond  Street  to  l.Wfb  Street,  known  a.s  T^ivor- 
side  Purk,  and  since  l!H)l  a  luiiuirtouie  viuduct 
and  driveway  across  Manhattan  Valley  connects 
the  Park  with  the  northern  heights.  Momingside 
Park,  the  bluff  at  Columbu.s  Avenue,  between 
llOth  and  123d  Streeta.  has  also  been  laid  out 
with  excellent  taste.  The  Hudson  Ttiver  Speed- 
way. e\tending  for  two  niilcs  alon;j  the  western 
liank  of  the  river  from  l."».itli  Street  to  208th 
Street,  was  completcti  in  18!)8.  Alwve  Manhattan 
Island  are  i'rotona  and  Ciaremont  Parks,  near 
the  village  of  Tremont.  and  Saint  Mary's  Park 
(28  neres)  at  14 nth  Street.  There  aiv  many 
squares  and  small  parks  throughout  the  city. 
The  playgrminda  and  icetcation  plcr^  of  whan 
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there  are  several,  should  be  mentioned  in  connee- 
tion  with  thia  phase  of  municipal  activity'.  Thff 
T  yk  nt  partnicnt  1ms  also  under  its  care  a  well- 
nt<M  kt'il  a<|u«rium  (q.v.)  in  the  old  Castle  (iarden 
at  til.-  Battery. 

Citt'BcuKS.  Tbere  are  about  1200  churchee  io 
the  Cit7  of  New  Yoric»  not  eouuting  those  of 
Brooklvn,  ranging  in  seating  capacity  from  200 
to  2,000.   The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  (30  socie- 
tit  sf   has  the  oldest  Protestant  organization  in 
New  York.    Tiie  tlnetst  of  its  churches  is  the 
Third  Collegiate,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
eighth  Street,  wbieh  owes  its  ample  eDdowment 
to  fortunate  real  estatv  iimwttneiita.  Other 
hand-some  buildings  of  this  denominiition  are  the 
Bloomingdale  Church,  at  the  Itoiilcvanl  and  l^ix- 
ty-ci;;htli  Street,  anil  the  Hollaml  Cluirch.at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  Street.    Next  in  an- 
tiquity ib  the  Protestant  K|)is<'opa1  Church  (85 
parishes).   Something  has  already  been  said  of 
the  parent  church.  Trinity,  of  the  new  cathedral 
of  Saint  John  the  Divine,  and  of  Grace  Church. 
This  denomination  possesses  a  number  of  notable 
buildin!.'-<.  sescnil  of  which  are  chapels  of  Trinity, 
built  and  ttupporteii  out  of  its  endowment.  Saint 
George's,  the  Transfiguration  (at  Twenty-ninth 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue) ,  Saint  Thomas's,  and 
Saint  Bartholomew's  are  all  line  examples  of 
ecclesia>tienl  areliitcoture.   The  most  notetl  Pres- 
hvterian  ttuirtli  (a7  churches)  is  that  known  ns 
the  Fifth  Avenue,  at  Forty  fifth  Street.  The  Mad 
ieon  &»quare  Church  and  tlie  Brick  Church,  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-seventh   Street,  are 
among  the  Btran«t  o^anisations  of  the  denomi- 
nation.  The  Joan  Street  Methodist  Epfareopal 
Church  (60  Methodist  and  Ei  i  r  ]  :  !  >  h'trr  hes) 
occupies  the  sit«'  of  the  tirst  of  tiui  ruiiiniKition 
in  America,  .nul  is  known  ns  the  cradle  of  Amer- 
ican Methodism.   The  most  noted  Baptist  church 
(47  churches)  is  that  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
sizth  Street.  Amonx  the  Congregational  cburdies 
is  the  Tabernacle,  whose  trustees,  bavinf;  sold  the 
old  church  huildinp  at  Broadway  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Stret't,  are  now  building'  at  Broad\^ay  and 
Fifty-sixth  Street.    All  .Souls,  nt  Fourth  Avenue 
and  Thirty-fourth  Street,  is  the  oldest  of  the  Uni- 
tarian churches,  while  the  Divine  Paternity,  at 
Central  Parle  West  and  Seventy-sixth  Street, 
holds  a  nmilar  poettion  amonff  the  Unlvermitlst 
churches.    There  are  112  parishes  of  the  Tvonmn 
Catholic  faith,  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Patrick,  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Fiftieth  .Street,  l»einjr  one  of 
the  finest  church  buildings  of  the  eity.  The  oldest 
of  its  churches  is  Saint  Peter's,  in  Harelay  Street, 
which  stands  up«i  the  site  of  a  chapel' built  in 
178<Il  The  flrat  Jewish  synagogue  of  the  eity  (M 
societies)  wa^^  the  Sliearith  Israel,  founded  about 
lfi75.  and  now  possessinrj  a  beautiful  temple  at 
Central  Park  N\est  and  Seventieth  Street.  The 
Temple  Emanu-El.  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fort)'- 
thild  Street,  the  Beth-El,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Seventy-sixth  Street,  and  the  Temple  Israel,  in 
Harlem,  are  all  ilne  Imildings.  Also  noteworthy 
are  the  temples  of  the  First  Cliurch  of  Chris't 
(Scientist),  Central  Park  We^t  and  Ninety-sixth 
Street,  and  of  the  Second  ("Inirc  h.  Central  Park 
West  and  Sixty-eighth  Street.  The  Young  Men's 
Chrurtiatt  Aasoetation,  which  for  80  jeers  had 
jt«  headquarters  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
third  Street,  hn-*  now  finished  a  new  house  on 
the  same  ^ire*/i.  of  Seventh  Avenue.  The 

ascociation  ha.»  fifteen  branch  buildings.  That 
at  l^ttdifp'*  Anmn  and  Forty>llfth  Street,  ton 


railroad  empkyee^  was  erected  by  the  late  Cor- 
nelius Vandertnlt.  Tin  Young  Women's  Chria^ 
tian  Association  has  a  beantifttl  home  at  7  East 

Fifteenth  Street. 

EuLXATiowL  l.N.sTiTi  TiONS.  Thc  uumbcr  of 
schools  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  omit- 
ting the  Nautical  School,  exceeds  500.  Of  cor- 
porate schools,  orphan  asylums,  and  industrial 
schools  there  are  above  60,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  some  13,000.  The  Tollc^'e  of  the 
City  of  New  Vork  (q.v.),  at  Lexington  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  Street,  was  established  in  1847 
under  the  name  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy. 
It  will  soon  move  to  handsome  buildings,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $4,000,000.  at  l.lSth  Street  and 
Convent  Avenue.  The  Normal  College,  at  Sixty- 
ninth  Street  and  Park  Avciine,  has  acconunoda 
tions  for  1000  students.  There  is  also  a  State 
Normal  School  at  Jamaica,  in  thc  Borough  of 
Queens.  An  important  worlc  of  tiie  Department 
of  Bdncation  is  the  leetnre  system,  under  which 
free  evening  lectures  are  piven  in  nearly  a  do/en 
places  from  October  to  May.  The  ISiiard  of  Kdu- 
cation  also  pro\ides  free  niirht  schools.  The  most 
important  of  the  priviite  e<lucational  institutions 
is  ("ohimhia  University  (q.v.),  on  Momingaide 
Heights.  Barnard  College  (q.v.),  for  women,  and 
the  Teachers  College,  for  both  sexes,  are  affiliated 
with  the  university.  The  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  (the  medical  department  of  the 
\uuversity)  occupies  extensive  buildings  on  Six 
tieth  Street,  near  Roosevelt  Hospital.  Barnard 
College  and  the  Teachers  College,  with  which 
is  incorporated  the  Horace  Mann  School,  also 
have  suitable  buildings  of  their  own  on  Hornr 
inside  Heights.  New  York  Cniversity  (q.v.) 
nmintiiins  professional  depjirtnients  in  tije  Bor- 
ou^rli  of  Manhattrtn,  and  tmdergraduate  ami  en- 
firineeriug  sthools  at  I'niversity  Heights,  in  thc 
Borough  of  the  Bronx.  Its  main  site,  in  the 
Bromi,  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  Uarletn 
and  the  Hudson,  is  one  of  singnlnr  beauty.  Here 
is  the  Hall  of  Fame  fq.v  ).  The  T"nion  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  which  has  ncademic  relations 
with  New  York  University,  occupies  a  building 
at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Si\ty ninili  Street.  It  is 
one  of  ilic  chief  trainin;,'  scIuhjIs  for  ministers 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  rhurch  maintains  its  General  Theo- 
InpicTl  Seminary  in  a  group  of  beautiful  liuild- 
inf,'s,  modeled  after  the  Oxford  College  type,  at 
Ninth  Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street,  'liie  new 
building  of  the  .Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
Amerioa,  in  12.1d  Street,  between  Amsterdam 
Avenue  and  Broadway,  was  dedicated  in  1903. 
Cooper  Union  occupies  a  prominent  place  among 
the  eduealional  institutions  of  the  city.  Its 
elasftCi,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  entirely 
free.  The  attendance  is  large.  Saint  .fohn's 
College,  at  Fordham,  in  the  Borough  of  thc 
Bronx,  the  College  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  and 
Manhattan  College  are  important  institutions 
under  control  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Cnmell 
I'niversity  (q.v.)  maintains  part  of  its  imdii  il 
department  in  New  York  City.  Aokhij,'  uide|H'ntl- 
ent  professional  instittif ions  are  the  Now  York 
Law  School;  the  New  York  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  and  Hospital,  the 'New  York 
Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women,  and  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College:  the  New  York  College 
of  I)cntisfr>-  and  thc  New  Yink  Dental  School; 
and  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  thc  City  of  New 
Yorlc 
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T.1— AND  MtJWUiM.  For  iDMiy  yean 
ilM  Afltor  Llbnrj,  fii>fiiid«l  under  tlM  will  of 

John  Jacob  Aatot,  who  died  in  1848,  leaving 
$400,TOU  for  the  purpose,  waa  the  only  free 
library  of  importance  in  the  cilv.  Tlic  Mer- 
cantile Library,  which  was  founded  iu  1820,  is 
m  lllbieription  librarv  with  more  than  230.000 
▼olumea.  Tho  Astor  Libraiy,  in  Lafayette  Plaee, 
la  entirely  for  reference,  aid  la  ▼iafted  by  about 
125,000  rt-adfrs  every  year.  The  I^enox  Library 
( reference  j ,  ut  Fifth  Avenue  and  Scventietn 
Street,  the  gift  of  the  late  James  ]><-nox,  wuh 
opened  to  visitors  in  1877.  In  kH'Jo  the  Astor  and 
Lenox  libraries  and  the  Tilden  trust  fund  were 
oonaolidatcd  aa  th«  N«w  York  Publio  Library 
(q.T.).  The  number  of  Tohimea  ia  now  over 
786,000.  Tho  new  biiihlinfr  for  the  Public  Li- 
brary, a  viist  structure  of  white  marble,  36C  feet 
loiif:  and  24i'i  feet  \vi<ic,  in  upon  tlie  site  of  the  old 
reservoir  at  Fifth  Avenue,  between  l  ortieth  and 
Forty-second  streets.  Its  estimated  e<><t  is  about 
$6fl00fi00.  It  baa  akelving  capacity  for  1,260,- 
000  volumea.  Tbe  flrat  dreulatteg  libraty  dalaa 
from  1880.  There  are  now  sixteen  circolatiflg 
libraries  and  reading  rooms,  which  form  a  part 
of  the  general  syj^teni.  the  Ne\^  York  Public 
Library,  the  New  Yuik  Free  Circulating  Li- 
brarv, and  other  libraries  having  been  con- 
aolicfated.  In  the  same  year  Andrew  Car- 
n^e  offered  the  city  $5,200,000  for  the  pur- 
poae  ci  building  branch  librariea  on  oondition 
that  tbe  city  fumiah  aitee.  Some  sixty  libraries 
will  lie  huilt  under  this  gift.  The  fir^l  one  \va-< 
ojtenid  in  January,  1903.  The  library  of  (Oliiuj- 
bia  L'riiversity  eontainn  about  325,000  volumes, 
of  which  10,000  are  in  the  reference  room  open 
to  the  public.  The  Cooper  Union  Librarj*  con- 
taina  about  32,000  volunies,  tbe  cbief  feature  of 
wbicb  b  a  eomptete  set  of  patent  offloe  reporta. 
Among  the  private  libraries  of  importance  are 
tho«e  of  the  Historical  Society,  the  Geographical 
Society,  and  the  New  York  Sm  i.  t}'  Library.  Tho 
last,  founded  in  1754,  h.iB  about  100,000  volumes. 
There  are  aUo  special  collections  of  bookn  be- 
longing to  tbe  American  Society  of  Civil  £ngi- 
neers,  the  New  York  Academy  of  MedleliM,  with 
40,000  volumes,  the  New  York  Law  TnH'titute, 
having  about  the  name  number,  ami  the  Bar 
Association. 

Tbe  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  tbe  moat 
important  in  tbia  eountry*  for  whieb  »  auperb 
series  of  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  Central 
Park  is  projected,  and  partly  completed,  is 
the  outcome  of  a  iiuUie  meeting  hcM  in  1869. 
Gift'^  eame  in  so  rapidly  fron>  citizen."*  that  the 
Lcj^i-tlature  authorized  the  building  of  a  flr<'  jirnof 
atructure  in  Central  Park  at  a  coat  of  $500,000. 
This  waa  formally  opened  in  1880.  During  tbe 
last  twenty-five  years  a  collection  of  art  objects 
of  every  description,  to  the  value  of  several  mil- 
lion dollarn,  has  Ih en  pathcred,  chiefly  hy  ^-ifls 
from  public-spirited  citizens.  There  are  paint- 
inga,  statuary,  porcelains,  ivories,  tapestries, 
muaicBl  inatruments,  and  Greek,  Romant  and 
Egyptian  antiquitiea.  Tn  1002  a  handMnne  en- 
trance wing  facing  on  Fifth  Avenue  was  finished. 
The  Rogers  »>eque?it  of  $15,000,000  will  enahli-  the 
Museum  In  make  ^.Tcat  progress.  Thi-  Atin-rican 
Museum  i  f  Xaluial  Historj-,  on  Central  i'ttrk 
West,  contains  vast  eolleclions  of  ntuffed  ani- 
mals, birds,  reptilea,  fishes,  ahells,  and  foe* 
iila.  The  main  lecture  hall  will  seat  1000  ner- 
UuMuma  of  great  interest  are  maintained 


also  by  the  Historical  Society,  Columbia  Uninc^ 
eity,  and  the  Lenox  Library,  the  last  named  hay- 

ing  a  line  picture  gallery. 

I'heatbes,  Cli'Bjj,  Hotkij*.  New  York  has 
about  10  theatres,  in  aildilion  to  nimost  aa  many 
mor«  variety  houi^cs  and  coucert  halls.  The  larg- 
est is  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  opened  m 
1883,  wbicb  occupies  tbe  block  bounded  by  Broad* 
way.  Seventh  Avenue,  Thfrly-ninth  and  Fortieth 
streets.     It   seals.  f>ersons.     Among  the 

largest  and  most  luxurious  of  the  theatres,  all 
of  whieh  are  on  or  near  lUoailway,  are  the  Broad- 
way, at  Forty- lh>.t  Street;  the  Casino,  at  Thirty- 
ninth  Street;  tlu<  Criterion,  at  Forty-fourth 
Street;  Italy's,  at  Thirtieth  8tfe«t;  tbe  Knicker* 
bocker,  at  Thirty-eighth  Street;  the  Empire,  at 
Fortieth  Stret  t ;  the  ml Square,  at  Thirty- 
fifth  Stroi>t;  the  (iarru  k,  m  Thirty-fifth  Street; 
the  Manhattan,  at  lliirty-third  Street;  Wal- 
lack's,  at  Thirtieth  Street;" the  Savoy,  at  Thirty- 
fourth  Street ;  the  Victoria  and  Bclaaco's,  at 
Forty-second  Street;  tbe  New  York,  at  For^- 
flfth  Street;  and  the  Majestic,  at  Fifty-ninth 
Street.  In  other  parts  of  the  town  should  be 
mentioned  the  American  Theatre,  at  Eighth 
Avenue  and  Forty -second  mi  ,i:  the  Garden 
Theatre,  at  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty-sev- 
enth Street;  and  the  Irving  Place  The- 
atre ft  Qennaa  bigb-elaas  theatre^  at  Fif> 
teenth  Street  and  Irving  Plaoe.  Among  tbe  newest 
theatres  are  the  Lyceum,  in  Forty-fifth  Street, 
and  the  Hudson,  in  Forty-fourth  Street.  The 
most  important  music  hall  of  the  eity  is  that 
built  by  Andrew  Carnegie  at  Fifty-aeventh 
Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  which  is  known  by 
ita  founder's  name.  It  was  opened  in  May,  IBOl. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  concert  balls  in  the  world, 
and  eost  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  main  hall 
HCiits  3()0<)  people,  and  there  are  two  smaller 
concert  rwuns.  TUr  most  important  eoneerts  of 
the  season,  such  as  those  of  the  Phiiharmonic 
Society,  the  Boston  Orchestra,  and  the  Oratorio 
Soeie^,  are  ^ven  heie.  M^delasohn  Hall,  a 
beautiful  mueie  room  occupied  by  the  Men- 
delsHohn  Dlee  Club,  in  West  Fortieth  Street,  ia 
used  fur  many  of  the  smaller  concerts,  recitals, 
etc.  The  total  statin;;  rapacity  of  New  YorkV 
places  of  amusement  has  hccn  estimated  at  over 
80,000.  TIm  Barletu  Heetion  also  has  several  fine 
theatres,  smom  wbicb  are  tbe  Uarlem  Opera 
House,  near  Seventh  Avemw  on  125th  Street,  and 
the  West  End  Tlieatre.  on  125th  Street  west  of 
Alanhattan  AVenue.  The  Star  Theatre,  at  Lex- 
ington Avenue  and  107th  Street,  ia  also  n  luge 
house. 

The  clubs  of  New  York  number  more  than  200. 
The  oldest  and  moat  conservative  of  the  non- 
politleal  dnba  ia  the  Union,  at  Fifth  Avenue  snd 
Fifty-first  Street,  organized  in  18.36.  The  Union 
I^'npue  Club,  at  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avtnuc.  is  the  lar;:i  -t  jtoliticai  club.  The  most 
important  club  uf  arti8ts  and  literarA'  men  is  the 
Ccntary  Association,  organised  in  1847,  which 
noMeasea  n  beautiful  building  in  Weat  Forty- 
tbird  Street  Among  other  noted  eluba  may  be 
mentioned  tbe  Army  and  Navy,  City,  Calumet, 
Colonial. (Jrolier,  Knickerbocker,  Lawyers',  Lotus, 
Met rnjiolitan.  New  York.  Players',  Pn><.TeHH.  Ke- 
fonn,  smd  University.  The  Players'  Club,  as  its 
name  implies,  has  a  mcml)ership  largely  compoaad 
of  theatrical  people.  Its  beautiful  home  en 
Oramem^  Park,  eoating  $250,000,  waa  pwentad 
to  the  olub  by  the  diatinguiahed  tiagediaa  Bdwia 
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Bootb.  TIm  Univeraitgr  Club  membership  is  re> 
•tiieled  to  gndtt*tee  of  eoUeget.  Its  club  house, 

an  imposing  structure  of  granite,  opened  in  May, 
ISaU,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fourth  Street,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  (Hy.  The  New  York 
Yacht  Clab  also  hSM  a  uiagniiieeut  club  house  on 
West  Forty  fourth  Street. 

K«w  York  has  about  40  hotels  that  may  be 
raidced  as  jtist-dase,  with  as  tnaay  nore  in  the 
secoTi'!  c!:i.ss,  and  perhaps  100  of  a  lower  grade. 
'I'he  largest  and  bejit-knovvu  is  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  It  i.s  built  upon  the  site  of  the  family 
Btaniiioaii  in  which  lived  for  many  years  John 
Jacob  Aster  and  WiUiam  Astor,  his  brother. 
Thia  stnietnre  eovns  the  bhMk  between  Thirty- 
third  and  Thfriy-fonrth  streets,  bordering  FifUl 
Avenue,  and  having  a  depth  of  500  feet.  It  ia 
16  stories  in  height,  and  contains  over  1000 
rooms  for  ^'ii.sts,  a  large  ballroom,  and  a  niitn- 
ber  of  smaller  apartmenia  ua«d  for  public  din- 
WUt,  eoMerts,  etc.  The  Buckingham,  at  Fifth 
Avemie  and  Fiftieth  Street;  the  Hollaiid  House, 
at  Fifth  ATenne  and  Thirtieth  Street;  the  Hur* 
ray  Hill,  at  Park  Aven\ie  and  Forty- first  Street; 
the  Manhattan,  at  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty- 
second  Street;  I  n  Nctherland  and  the  Savoy, 
at  Filth  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street,  are 
ISkiys  aad  luxurious  ho<^telrie8,  which  accommo- 
date from  800  to  2000  guests.  Farther  down- 
town,  a  number  of  the  Broadway  hotels,  sueh  as 
the  Fifth  Avenue,  at  Twenty  third  Street,  the 
Hoffman  House,  at  Twenty- fifth  Street,  and  the 
Imperial,  at  Thirty-second  Street,  are  equally 
popular.  Several  immense  hotels,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Plaza,  at  Fifty-ninth 
Street  and  Fifth  Aveime,  and  the  Ifajestic,  at 
Seventy-seoond  Street  and  Central  Parte  West, 
are  known  as  family  hotels  of  the  best  type.  The 
most  luxurious  refltauranti^  in  the  city  are  Del- 
monico's,  nt  F.  i  ly-fourth  Stu  >  I  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, and  Shcrry'n,  almost  opposite.  In  the  bosi- 
oe»H  district  the  Caf«  SavaHn,  in  the  Bquitabia 
Building,  is  well  known. 

CHAnrrnsB.  The  great  nnmiier  of  immigrants 
landing  at  the  port  of  New  York,  the  poorest  of 
whom  remain  in  the  city,  tends  to  increase  the 
dep-  rnlt  lit  il  iss.  The  admini-itration  of  public 
charitie^s  in  under  a  separate  department  gov- 
enied  by  a  commissioner,  who  appoints  two 
deputies  and  other  subordinate  officers.  New 
TotIt  Ci^  dilTen  ftam  other  large  American 
titles  in  that  it  grants  large  subsidies  to  private 
rharitable  institutions,  the  amount  spent  in 
thi^  way  exeeeding  that  apportioned  to  public 
charitte^.  In  1901  the  city  maintained  three 
almshouses,  with  3646  inmates,  and  II  hospitnl^^, 
tno  of  whieh  are  aa^ lums  for  idiots,  with  63,091 
patients.  Nearly  all  of  the  city  institutions  and 
mmp  of  the  State  and  private  institutions  are 
located  on  Randall's,  Ward's,  and  Blackwell'fl 
inlands,  in  the  East  River.  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor, 
a  home  for  aged  seamen,  is  on  Staten  Island.  This 
institution  derives  an  income  of  $250,000  from 
valuable  Broadway  real  estate,  with  wbidi  it  is 
endowed.  The  or^an  aayliims  of  New  Toric  are 
nnder  private  control.  Private  charity  in  active 
•nd  thoroiigblv  organized;  and  mwh  ha?*  been 
done  to  corrf  l  it  ■  '^m  difTerent  agenoics  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  City. 
Hm  soeiely  has  a  number  of  sub-enmniitteeR  in 
chsT^  of  the  different  districts  into  which  the 
dty  is  divided.  The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
fikum  m  idadlmf  funettoii  in  that  borouigh. 


Among  the  more  important  organizations  wiUch 
give  attention  to  ehaiitable  work  are  the  United 

Hebrew  Charities,  Children's  Aid  Society,  Saint 
Vincciit  de  I'aul  Society,  and  the  .\«(80ciation  for 
Improving  tlie  C mm  i  i  r  ]<  ,rj  of  t)io  Poor.  The  condi- 
tions in  the  crowded  ssecLious  of  the  city  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  work  of  Social  Settle- 
ments and  similar  institutions,  of  which  there  are 
a  large  number,  some  denominational,  others  nisn- 
sectarian.  Manhattan  alone  has  sonic  25,  the 
best  known  of  which  are  Univerr^ity  Settlement 
and  the  Kdueational  Alliance. 

IMTEBUOMHUNICATION.  The  problem  of  pas- 
senger transportation  within  the  limita  of  New 
York  City  and  its  residential  areas  offers  pscuUar 
dlilleulties.  The  wholesale  bosincsa  is  at  the 
lower  end  of  ^lanhattan  Island,  an<I  the  shopping 
districts  in  tlie  middle,  while  the  dwelling  dis- 
tricts are  at  the  ujvper  end,  and  across  tb.  \  r.i-r- 
ways  in  the  isurrounding  regions.  The  crowding 
and  discomfort  on  the  various  car  and  ten^  lines 
during  the  'rush'  hours  surpaas  anything  of 
the  Idnd  Icnown  in  any  other  eity  of  the  world. 
There  are  car  lines  on  almost  all  the  thorough- 
fares leading  north  from  the  business  district, 
the  limit  of  surfiice  transportation  in  this  direc- 
tion having  been  practically  reached.  The  tirst 
elevated  railroad  was  opened  on  Ninth  Avenue  in 
1870,  from  the  Battery  to  Fifty-ninth  Street.  The 
Sixth  Avenue  line,  opened  in  1878,  extended  from 
the  Battery  to  the  Tlarlem  River,  the  \ipper  half 
being  on  the  line  of  Nintli  and  Eighth  avenues. 
Similar  lines  were  built  on  Third  and  Second 
avenues  to  the  Harlem  River,  and  later  the  Third 
Avenue  line  was  carried  across  the  Harlem  River 
into  the  northern  suburban  districts.  Hie  ele- 
vatsd  roads,  on  whieh  it  was  ftotmd  practicable  to 
run  trains  by  steam  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and 
at  very  short  inter>'al8,  with  a  minimum  of  dan- 
ger, soon  proved  utterly  inadeouate  for  the  traf- 
fic. In  1892  the  iirst  cable  line  in  Manhattan 
was  established  on  Broadway.  In  1898  the  under- 
ground electric  trolley  system  was  introduced  and 
rapidly  supplanted  the  cable  all  over  Uanhattan. 
The  overhead  trolley  system  still  prevails  in  other 
portions  of  Greater  New  York.  In  1902  the  ele- 
vated roads  began  to  run  their  trains  by  electri- 
city. A  contract  was  awarded  in  January,  1900, 
by  a  commission  created  for  the  purpose,  for  an 
underground  rapid  transit  railway  system  run- 
nuur  from  one  end  of  ISanhatfan  to  the  other, 
with  a  branch,  starting  at  104th  Street,  to  the 
Bronx.  Work  upon  the  subway  was  b<»gun  in 
February  of  (hat  year.  T}ie  time  fixed  by  the 
contract  for  tlie  ronifdetion  of  the  system  was 
four  years  and  a  half,  and  the  ori^lU  price  was 
$36,600,000.  The  contractors  were  coneeded  the 
right  to  operate  the  road  for  fifty  years.  Thirty- 
five  stations  are  provided  for  on  the  main  lino 
and  13  on  the  Bronx  bram  li.  An  extension  of 
the  subway  to  Brooklyn  w  as  <lecidt  d  on  in  May, 
1001.  The  ears  will  be  operated  and  lighted 
wholly  by  electricity.  Express  trains  wilt  run 
on  two  oentral  tracks. 

There  is  a  very  extensive  ferry  system  between 
Manhattan  and  the  surroundinrj  region.  Besides 
the  ferries  (o  Rrooklvn  (q  v.),  lines  connect  with 
Jersey  City,  lloboten.  Weehawken,  Fort  Lee, 
Staten  Island,  and  other  points.  During  the  win- 
ter months  the  ferry  traffic  is  somewhat  impeded 
by  occasional  fogs  and  floating  ice.  The  oonstruo- 
tion  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  (sde  BniMB)  in 
1889  greatly  faeililatcd  eommunloatlian  with 
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Brooklyn;  but  in  recent  years  the  bridge  has 
vsiiolly  inadequiitc.  A  second  bridge  was 
begun  in  189<J,  extending  Irom  Dclanccy  Strtut, 
.Miuiliattan,  to  Broadway,  Brooklyn ;  three  other 
bridges  are  prolecied:  from  Urand  Street,  Alan- 
battaa,  to  WiHianMlmi<g,  Bntoklyii;  from  Cor- 
lears  Ilook,  Mimliatt;ni.  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Brook- 
lyn;  and  from  Fu'ty  ninth  Street,  Maiiliattiiii.  to 
l.ijii;;  l>land  City,  by  way  of  HlnckweH's  Island. 
I'urilieiniore,  two  tunnels  to  connect  Manhattan 
w  ilh  Brooklyn  have  been  planned,  one  by  jprivate 
railroad  companies  (atso  oonnecting  vtth  the 
New  Jersey  Hbere),  and  the  other  bj  the  ettj 
through  tile  extension  of  the  subway.  The  Har- 
lem liivcr  ia  spanned  by  a  nuinbiT  of  cu-ll\ 
bridges,  \\'a>liin^'ton  liricl;,'^  bcin^'  ju-rliapH  tlic 
llDe»t  Htruclurc  of  its  kind  in  thf  ooiiniry,  and 
High  Bridf|e>  mIiIlIi  carries  the  old  (  rutun  Aque- 
duct at  an  clevatioa  of  over  100  feet,  being  im- 
cqualed  among  American  atone  bridj^ 

Xewspapebs.  Tliere  are  forty  ei^jht  daily  newa- 
pa|>cr8  published  in  New  York  City,  witli  uinely- 
iive  weekly  paj)ri-s,  niid  seventy-two  monthly  pub- 
lications, not  including  trade  organs  and  religious 
journals.  The  oldest  of  the  daily  newspapers  are 
the  Comtnervial  Advertiter,  founded  in  1797,  and 
the  Evening  Pott,  fovnded  in  1801,  of  irbieb  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant  was  fnr  nearly  fifty  years  the 
editor.  The  Sim,  founded  in  1S3.3:  the  Herald, 
founded  in  1835  by  Jnmcs  Gordon  Ilt  niirtt;  the 
Tribune,  founded  in  1841  by  Horace  (ireelcy,  the 
Times,  founded  in  1850  by  Ilenrv  J.  Ravmond; 
the  World  (1800),  the  Journal,' Vne  Prewt,  the 
Daily  Newt,  and  the  Staata-Zeitwtg  are  the  moat 
important  of  the  morning  newspapers.  Tlie  Ei>cn- 
ing  Post,  the  Commercial  Adrcrtistr,  the  Mail 
and  F-rprrss,  the  Tclc(inim.  llic  I'.  >'/-,iti\ii  Sun,  the 
Evening  World,  and  Krening  Journal  are  the 
chief  afternoon  publications. 

CoMMcaos  Avo  15DV8TBT,  New  Vork  did  not  riae 
to  eommereial  preeminence  until  the  b^inning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Its  rise  is  due  to  its  c«'ntnil 
location  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  especially 
to  itH  r\(-(  li>  iit  harbor,  which  lies  at  the  eiitiaiue 
to  the  lijie  iiiiitiral  waterway.  Ihe  Hudson  Kiver 
and  the  Mohawk  Valhy.  leading  to  the  highly 

Eroductive  Xortb-Central  portion  of  the  United 
tatee.  The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825 
was  the  niost  imi>ortant  event  in  the  business  his- 
tory of  the  city.  New  York  was  already  far  in 
advance  of  its  rivals  hi  I'nic  the  buildiii;:  nf  r.iil- 
roads  began,  a  fact  which  tende<l  to  make  it  a  gi  tsit 
focal  point  in  their  construction.  It  is  diflicult 
to  OTeremphaaixe  the  importance  of  New  York 
as  an  entrepot  of  trade.  It  is  without  a  rival  as 
the  centre  of  the  wholesale  drj*  goods  and  whole- 
sale grocery  business.  Not  only  does  it  market 
its  ovM!  inamifrK  tiitiS  and  the  greater  ]iart  of  i(s 
import.s,  but  the  trade  in  many  varieties  of  do- 
mestic goods,  produced  outside  of  tlie  city,  cen- 
tres berei, 

Habdob.  The  harbor  proper  consists  nf  the 
lower  and  upper  ba.vs,  the  former  Po%'ering  about 
88  square  miles  of  anchorage,  nnd  the  latter  14 
s<|iiar.-  mill's.  lU'tweeu  the  two  is  Statcrt  T-laiid. 
Tiie  principal  passagi*  from  one  to  the  oUur  is 
by  woy  of  the  east  cliannel  called  the  Narnnvs, 
which  at  one  point  is  only  a  mile  in  width.  Small 
vesselt  may  pass  also  on  the  weftt  side  of  the 
island.  The  harbor  is  approached  from  the  ocean 
from  two  directions,  the  principal  one  being  from 
the  southonsl.  The  Sandy  lli>ok  Har  sfrcfchi's 
across  tbia  entrance,  about  20  miles  from  the 


lower  end  of  Itlanhattan,  the  deepest  channel 
ha\  uij:  been  originally  IG  feet  at  mean  low  water, 
iu  IbS-i  the  2^ational  Government  provided  for 
dredging  this  channel  to  a  width  of  1000  feet  and 
a  depth  of  30  feet  In  ISm  a  provision  waa 
made  for  the  dredging  of  another  entrance  chan* 

nel  fartlier  to  the  cast,  2000  feet  wide  and  40 
feel  deep,  reqiiiiijig  an  excavation  about  7  miles 
in  kiifilli.    Work  upon  this  channel  is  still  in 

{»rogrc^s.  Ttie  other  entrance  into  the  harbor  is 
rom  Lon^'  Island  S>ound.  From  the  Sound,  the 
paissge  l^ds  tbroiigh  Uell  Qate,  at  Ward's  Isl- 
and, Into  the  East  River,  which  is  about  half 
ft  mile  in  wi<lth.  The  tide  flows  very  swiftly 
tiirou^ih  (tie  river,  esjjecially  the  ebb  tide.  Kx- 
tensive  ill! j>r<)Veiia-nts  were  begun  on  this  eourse 
about  isdii  and  are  still  going  on.  The  eliannel 
linii  been  made  amply  deep  and  safe  for  coast 
wiiie  traOic.  In  1901  the  battleship  Jfoesachu- 
aetta,  drawing  27  feet  of  water,  auceeesfully 
passed  through  it.  The  great  strength  of  the 
ebb-tide  current  serves  to  keep  the  port  open  in 
winter,  and,  in  a  nu  asiire,  to  ])revent  the  deposit 
of  sediment.  The  North  River  (Hudson),  which 
is  about  one  mile  in  width,  does  not  carry  an 
much  sediment  as  most  rivers.  Some  dredging, 
however,  has  been  necessary. 

Tlio  Snndy  Hook  entrance  to  the  southeast  is 
^,'uariled  by  clalxirate  fort ithat  ions  on  Sandy 
Hook.  (Se<-  Foirr  Hancock.  \  The  ])as>a;.'e  through 
the  Narrows  is  protected  by  l<brt  Hamilton  on 
the  east  (Long  Island)  shore  and  by  Forts  Tomp- 
kins and  Wadsworth  on  the  west  (iStaten  Island) 
shore.  Besides  the  works  at  the  east  entrance  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  the  approach  from  that  di- 
rection is  defended  by  fortifications  on  the  close- 
ly approaching  points,  Throggs  Neck  nnd  Wiih  is 
rf)int,  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  on 
Davids  Ishind.  a  few  miles  to  the  north.  Gov- 
ernor's Isiand,  just  south  of  Manhattan,  is  also 
fortiHed. 

.Mmast  the  entire  water  front  of  Manhattan, 
al>out  22  miles,  is  deep  enough  to  admit  of  heavy 
sliii»piti^'.  and  the  total  fronta^'e  within  the  limits 
of  tiie  greater  cit,v  is  several  times  this.  The 
docks  already  constructed  occupy  but  a  small 
part  of  the  available  space.  Uoclcs  and  piera 
naturally  were  built  first  on  the  lower  end  of 
Manhattan,  the  line  gradually  l>eing  extended 
northward  on  both  sides  of  the  island.  The  line 
is  almost  unbroken  on  tlie  west  siiie  for  a  distance 
of  about  four  miles,  and  many  piers  are  still  far- 
ther north.  On  the  east  docks  are  less  numerous. 
In  Brooklyn  the  docks  extend  aAng  that  portion 
of  the  shore  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan 
and  farther  south  in  Oowanus  Bay.  A  part  of 
the  -wrnter  front  of  Manhattan  was  acquired  by 
the  eity  from  the  Trown  of  England  ami  suli^e- 
quciitly  State  laws  added  to  the  portion  ludong- 
ing  to  the  city.  The  ^Te.iier  part  of  the  entire 
frontage,  inclviding  in  1001  170  whole  and  12 
half  (liers  out  of  a  total  of  224,  la  controlled  by 
the  city,  The.Brookl\-n  water  front  is  owned 
mainly  by  private  persons. 

'I'n \xsrnK  r  \  1  ION.  Ne\v  V(irk  t  'ity  has  profited 
immensely  from  tite  advuidayis  of  internal  trans- 
portation ttfTordcil  by  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
Erie  Canal.  In  recent  yeara  the  canal  traffic  baa 
decreased.  The  canal  is  still  of  great  importance, 
however,  owing  to  its  competition  with  the  rail- 
way lines.  .All  the  railroads  which  approach 
\i'\v  York  froni  west  of  the  liiidson  River  have 
their  terminals  in  New  Jersey.   These  lines  are 
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the  FennsylTania,  t}i«  West  Shore,  the  Erie,  the 
Nmt  Tork,  Ontario  and  Weatem,  the  LAcka- 
wMUM.  tlM  -PliUaiielphi*  and  Readku^  the  Le- 
high Valley,  the  Centnl  Railiwid  of  New  Jmt/y, 

anil  the  BultiniDrp  and  Ohio.  The  Pennsylvania 
Company  has  projected  a  tunnel  from  the  New 
Jersey  pihore  under  North  and  Kant  Hivtrs  tu 
Lang  Island,  with  a  great  station  in  Manhattan. 
The  lines  which  approach  from  the  north,  the 
New  York  Ceniiml  and  HvdMin  Birar,  and  ih« 
New  Toric,  New  Haven  and  H«Ttford,  have  a 
union  pus^-nger  station,  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, under  the  control  of  the  New  York  Central. 
The  Ixinj.'  Island  Railroad  maintains  terminals  in 
IXM^  Island  City  and  Brooklyn.  The  daily  traOic 
OB  Ml  theee  linee  to  the  suburbs  is  enormous. 

Tmuk.  The  imrt  of  New  York  ineludce  all 
the  ■nmleipnliticB  on  New  York  Harbor  and 
the  Hudson  River.  In  1901  R4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  imports  and  35.60  jht  cent,  of  the  total 
exports,  or  A't.l'.i  p«T  cent,  of  the  total  foreign 
trade  of  the  Unit«d  Siateti,  pus.^e«l  through  New 
Toik,  its  commerce  being  five  times  that  of 
the  next  laigest  American  port.  The  imports 
tor  that  year  were  valued  at  t527,251>,90<l 
and  the  export.s  at  $529,502,078.  While  the  trade 
in  rapidly  inereasinf;,  there  has  l»ecn  in  reeent 
years  a  relative  decreane,  the  j>ort  in  1B82  having 
had  nearly  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  of  the 
country.  New  York  has  jpraelfeally  a  monopoly 
in  the  trade  between  the  Earopeaa  countries  and 
the  Orent  Lake  and  Northwest  rcfion.   On  the 

othfT  h:iTT?.  its  location  ])Inrpi  it  at  R  disadvan- 
tage Willi  the  more  soulhi-ru  AlJantie  Coa.st  ports 
in  the  trade  with  the  i^ower  Missouri  and  the 
Ohio  Valley  regions.  Some  of  the  leading  im- 
ports of  the  country,  such  aS  rubber  and  elastic 
goods,  silk  goods  and  fnn,  are  received  almost 
wholly  through  New  York.  It  also  imports  the 
bnlk  of  manufactured  goods  generally,  inclndinp 
tManufaetures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  jute  ^'oods. 
jewelry  and  precioUfl  stones,  eliemicals,  eolTee. 
cocoa,  and  tobacco.  It  leads  in  imports  of  sugar. 
The  reUtive  rank  of  the  city  is  much  lower  in 
leqieei  to  the  principal  exports  of  the  oountnr. 
It  exports  less  than  one-half  of  the  animal  prod- 
ucts, le<is  than  one-fourth  of  the  breadstnfTs,  corn, 
wh*»at.  (lour.  ete..  the  shipments  of  the  latter  class 
havinp  decreased  in  recent  years,  and  only  ahout 
ooe-lenth  of  the  cotton.  It  exports  a  larj]^'  part 
of  the  copper  and  most  of  the  machinery.  In 
lfM>l  878  sail  and  steam  vessels  engajnd  in 
the  foreign  trade  cleared  the  port  of  New  York. 
Th<*ir  npfirvgntc  tonnapp  wa.s  8.1  IS, 427.  The 
vrilume  of  the  co:i.stwi«e  trade  preatly  transcends 
that  of  the  foreign  trade.  The  transfer  of  frei^rht 
at  the  port  of  New  York  is  done  almost  wholly 
throu^  the  use  of  bar^efl.  lighters,  etc.,  as  than 
are  no  railroad  tracks  along  the  docks. 

MAXvrACTUBES.  The  value  of  the  manufae- 
tured  products  of  New  York  is  considerably  more 
than  60  per  cent,  irreater  than  that  of  any  other 
American  city  M  uihattan  and  Bronx  alone 
rank  first,  Brooklyn  alone  ranks  fourth.  Of  fif- 
teen {ndastries  selected  by  the  census  of  1900 
for  eoaqMuriaoD  between  the  neat  manufacturing 
eeetna.  New  York  City  held  flrst  rank  in  eight. 
Thp  tttta]  capital  invested  in  nianufactiires  in 
that  year  wa.i  $n21.H7fi.Onn.  nnd  the  value  of 
pro(iiii>t.«  aff^rri-^':!t(  ,1  s  1  .:tr  1  .:;r>8,0O0.  The  indus- 
trial promin<'nt^  of  the  citv  is  not  due  to 
larjfe  iron  and  steel,  textile  or  meat-packing 
bternts — the  indostries  which  have  been  r«- 
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sponsible  for  the  grovrth  of  many  American  cities 
—but  rather  to  a  large  group  of  manufactures 
peculiar  to  city  life  and  mainly  of  local  interest. 
The  city's  most  important  industry  is  the  manu- 

factiire  of  clothing'.  In  the  census  yi-ar  l?H)0  the 
value  of  \N'omen's  clothing  (factors*  j>r<Mluct)  was 
!|;U)2,7ll,tiU4,  and  of  men's  clothing,  $103,220,- 
201,  besides  u  great  amount  of  custom  work  and 
repairing,  and  dressmaking.  The  aggregate  out- 
put of  Ml  industriss  in  but  two  other  cities  ex* 
eseded  the  value  of  the  dothing  product  of  New 
York.  Tlie  abundance  of  cheap,  unskilled  labor, 
in  con.s«>quence  of  the  large  immigrant  popula- 
tion, jMutially  exjiliiins  the  growth  of  this  in- 
dustry. Much  of  the  work  is  done  in  tenemmt 
houses  and  small  workshops,  and  comparatively 
little  in  large  factories.  Sugar  and  molassea  se- 
fining  rankn  second  in  value  m  the  product,  whieh 
in  1000  was  $88,508,113.  In  the  nrinting  and 
publishing  business,  the  value  of  which  in  1900 
was  ijt78,73ri.0»il»,  New  York  ranks  far  above  other 
American  cities.  Among  other  industries  are 
the  manufacture  of  foimdr>'  and  maehtne-aihop 
products*  malt  liquors,  tobacco,  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes; the  roasting  and  grinding  of  coffee  and 
spices;  tlie  manufacture  of  milfinery  and  lace 
giHtds,  men's  furnishing  goods,  fur  goods,  .shirts, 
furniture,  musical  instruments,  paints,  and  elec- 
trical apparatus  and  supplies.  New  York  has 
hardly  a  rival  in  the  variety  of  ita  higlilj  finished 
manufactured  articles.  The  sugar  and  molasses 
refining  industry  is  ooailned  manaly  to  Brooldyn. 
There  are  also  in  Brooklyn  extensive  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  and  establishments  for  the 
roasting  and  grinding  of  coiFee  and  sj)ices. 

Government.  The  tirst  charter  of  (Jreater 
New  York  went  into  effect  January  1,  1898.  But 
it  was  found  defective  in  several  important  re- 
spects, and  in  1901  the  Legislature  made  radical 
enanges.  Under  the  amended  charter,  the  Mayor 
is  elected  for  two  yearn.  Much  power  and  re- 
sponsibility in  given  him,  especially  in  the  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  administrative  officers. 
The  hcada  of  14  of  the  15  administrative  depart- 
ments— ^law;  police;  flie;  water  supply,  gas, 
and  electricity;  street-cleaning;  bridges;  parks; 
docks  and  ferries;  health;  public  charities;  cor- 
rections; fduention;  taxes  and  assessnu-nts ;  and 
tenement  houses— -are  ap|H>inte(l  hy  tin  M.iyor, 
as  are  alno  certain  other  otlicers.  including  three 
civil  service  commissioners.  He  may  remove 
maj  of  these  officers  except  members  of  tlie  board 
of  education,  aqueduct  commissioneTS,  tmsteca 
of  tlie  r  Mr-r  ,  f  (he  City  of  New  York,  trustees 
of  ]^elh  vut>  Hinl  allied  hospitals,  and  judicial  of- 
ficers. Legi-lation  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
body,  tite  board  of  aldermen,  consisting  of  73 
members  elected  for  two  years,  the  president  of 
the  board  beiiig  elected  by  the  whole  eity.  The 
aldermanic  districts  generally  coincide  with  the 
diistricts  into  which  the  city  is  divided  for  the 
electiiin  of  mcinhers  of  the  State  Legislature. 
The  Mn  '  I  -  V,  rn  is  final  when  phicrd  upon 
grants  of  frauehi.sc,  but  in  other  matters  it  may 
be  overridden.  llMiy  interests  are  provided  for 
through  lootl  government,  the  five  boroughs 
being  divided  into  25  local  Improvement  dis- 
tricts. In  pricii  borough  a  president  is  elected, 
in  whom  important  |)owfTs  are  vested.  The 
borough  tiresidcjits  control  such  matters  as 
the  grading  and  paving  of  streets,  sewers, 
public  baths,  etc.,  and  the  presidents  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  have  control  also  of  street-clean- 
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iog.  Each  borough  has  a  bureau  uf  buildings,  the 
superintendent  of  which  is*  app  ir  i.  l  t>y  the 
borough  president,  and  IB  subject  to  removal  by 
liim.  In  the  smaller  distiieU  there  are  local 
boards  of  improvement)  ewieiating  of  th*  pieti* 
dent  of  the  borough  as  ehaimum  and  thoee  mem- 
Ikts  of  the  buartt  of  aldermen  who  represent  the 
dititricUi  vvithiu  the  area  subject  to  improvement. 
The  resolutions  of  the  local  board  upon  certain 
•ubjecta  must  be  submitted  to  the  Mayor.  Moet 
of  the  offices  in.  the  departments  are  filled  in  ao> 
oordanee  with  civil  lervioe  requiremeuta. 

PoucK,  Fire,  and  Hkalth  DEPAnvnrfB.  The 
police  commissioner  n})poinlri  all  members  of  the 
force  from  the  eligible  lists  furniHhed  by  tho 
civil  Hervioe  commission,  and  has  ]>o\ver  of  <lis- 
miiisal.  He  is  assisted  by  three  deputies.  The  de- 
partment includes  also  15  inspectors  and  one 
eaptain  to  each  60  patrolmoii.  The  total  loroe  in 
Febmary,  1903,  of  men  and  oflhere  was  7679. 
For  patrol  service  the  city  is  divided  info  ?0  pre- 
cincts, €$acii  havinp  its  own  Imilding  with  quar- 
ters for  the  men,  cells  for  jirisoners,  and  lodpings 
for  bomelesa  persons.  Each  precinct  ia  in  com- 
mand of  ft  Cftptatn  under  whom  ar«  aevwral  ser* 
fleanta. 

On  January  1,  1002,  the  fire  department  of 

New  York  City  had  an  active  force  of  2002  men. 
Thfrn  were  137  en<^ine  companieii,  including  5  fire 
lK>atH.  and  44  hook  and  ladder  companies.  Tlie 
c<Hnpanie8  constitute  battalions,  each  under  the 
eommand  of  a  chief  of  battalion.  The  chief  of 
deputmcnt  Is  at  the  head  of  the  entire  forae. 

The  health  department  is  ndminhitered  by  n 
hoard  of  health,  consif^ting  of  a  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  the  coinmi'wjnnpr  of  police, 
and  the  health  ofiicor  of  tho  port.  The  ^unitary 
superintendent  is  chief  executive  odiL'«r  of  the 
hoard.  A  corps  of  medical  inspectors  is  employed 
for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  disease*  the 
inspection  of  tenemeot  hooses,  and  the  enforee- 
ment  of  the  sanitary  code.  There  nrr  also  a  vac- 
cinating corps,  a  corps  for  disinfection,  and  one 
for  the  inspection  of  millc,  meat,  and  other  food 
products. 

Watu  8in>PLT.  Manhaftaa  and  the  l^ronx 
have  an  aaeellent  water  supply,  derived  Irom 
the  Croton  River  (q.v.),  supplemented  by  the 

Bronx  Ttiver.  The  Croton  Eiver.  which  is  nearly 
40  miles  north  of  the  City  Hall,  inchidca  in  its 
basin  a  nuniljer  of  small  natural  lakes  and  three 
artificial  reservoirs,  the  largest  of  the  latter 
being  Croton  Lake,  in  the  main  strcuui  of  the 
river.  From  this  lake  the  aqneducts  lead.  There 
are  a  small  receiving  and  a  lar^  retaining 
reservofr  in  Central  Park,  and  a  'high  scn'ice' 
reservoir  at  Wifih  Bridpe.  Another  large  res- 
ervoir is  tinder  const r\i(  tion  on  the  site  of  Jerome 
Park,  and  plans  have  been  made  for  a  large 
distributing  reservoir  at  135th  Street  and  Tenth 
Avenue.  The  storage  system  has  a  total  capacity 
of  more  than  40,000,000.000  gallons.  A  new 
dam.  the  central  masonry  portion  of  which  is 
fiOO  feet  long  and  260  feet  high,  is  being  con- 
Htrucfcd  across  the  Croton  River.  This  dam  will 
add  21  square  miles  to  the  drainage  area  and 
inerease  enmrmoosly  the  storage  capacity.  There 
are  also  three  smaller  dams  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  supply  reaches  the  city  through 
two  aqueducts,  an  old  one  vi  i  :i  capadfy  of 
75.000,000  galion.H  a  day  and  a  new  one  with  a 
capacity  of  318,000,000  gallons  a  day.  The 
mrmgt  eonsum^ion  of  vater  in  1902  was  more 


than  250,000,000  gallons  a  day.  The  Brooklyn 
water  supply  i.s  (ildained  from  small  local 
streams,  poudn,  and  wells.  There  is  a  large 
reservoir  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  and  a  small  one  near  the  entrance  to 
Prospect  Parle  The  daily  consumption  ia  this 
borou;,'h  is  about  100,000,000  ^mIIous. 

Fi.n.vnlh;.  Tho  budget  of  New  York  is  con- 
siderably more  than  three  ti^m  -  i  uit  of  any 
other  American  city,  and  greater  than  tlnit  of 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  actual  income 
for  1901  vras  $118,740,596,  including  $IJ2S&^1 
received  fram  the  State  for  aclioou.  Of  this 
amount,  $7(5,880,001  w-i^  collected  from  proiw^rty 
tuxes;  .'i;.'),.'ir)7.r>'.l.'?  from  liqiior  licenscH;  j;.),048,7hii 
from  special  assessments;  ^;.S.0>")0,it00  from  water 
rates;  and  $2,371,584  from  docks  and  wharves. 
The  total  expenditures  for  the  same  year  were 
$102,940,573  for  maintenance  and  operation^  Mid 
$53,451,000  for  cottstnietion  and  capital  outlay 
other  than  loans  repaid.  The  principal  items  of 
expenditure  for  maintenance  and  operation  were: 
schools,  $19,73 l.ti-Jit;  interest  on  debt,  13,(1  i)3,- 
165;  police  department ,  .$10,199,200;  lire  depart- 
ment, $4,730,903;  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses, 
and  other  charities,  $4,754,38Qj  «ater-worlEB» 
$3,000,990.  The  principal  items  for  eonstruetton 
were:  streets.  $8,109,494;  schools,  $5,471.400 r 
ferries  and  brid^.'cs,  $4,458,739;  water- works, 
*;;j.4.")0,870;  docks  and  wharves,  $3,;{-22,!i;iS.  There 
is  a  bonded  debt  of  Ji442«,  174,823  and  a  tloating 
debt  of  $0,306,472.  Against  this  indebtedness 
there  is  a  sinkiog  fund  of  $121^40,920.  The 
city's  legal  borrowing  limit  (exclusive  of  the 
water  debt)  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valua- 
tion. Tile  basis  of  assessment  is  legally  100  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  both  real  ami  persoinil 
property.  The  valuable  franchises  which  have 
been  granted  to  private  companies  return  an 
entire^  disproportionate  income  to  the  city  trcae- 
uty. 

The  ex])ensps  of  Greater  New  York  arc  nnich 
larger  tliau  were  the  combined  expetises  uf  tiie 
TOrious  component  munici])alitics  before  con- 
solidation. Tho  increase  in  the  first  year  after 
consolidation  amounted  to  $15,000,000.  This  is 
due  largely  to  the  creation  of  more  salaried 
offices  and  to  increases  in  salaries.  The  salaries 
paid  are  the  highest  prevailing  in  any  city  of 
the  world.  Tlierc  is  a  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment,  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  Comp- 
troller (elected  by  popular  vote),  president  of 
the  board  of  aldermen,  and  the  five  borough 
presidents  (the  presidents  of  Manhattan  and 
BrookljTi  having  two  votos  each),  which  an- 
nually submit-:  the  bud^'ct  to  the  board  of  alder- 
men. The  board  of  aldermen  cannot  insert  new 
items,  increase  the  amount  specified,  or  vary 
the  atipuhited  terms  and  conditions;  but  there 
are  certain  items  which  it  may  reduce.  The 
financial  department  is  in  charge  of  the  Comp- 
troller, and  is  divided  into  five  bureaus.  All 
oHicers  in  the  dVpurf  nieiit  c\cc])t  two,  one  of 
wiiom  is  the  city  chamberlain,  or  treasurer,  are 
appointed  by  the  Comptroller. 

PopiLATioN'.  Greater  New  York  has  about 
twioe  the  population  of  aiqr  other  American  city, 
and  is  exceeded  only  by  London  among  the  cities 
of  the  world.  This  has  onmo  al>out  almost 
wliolly  in  tlie  ninilcenlh  century,  durinp'  which 
time  the  eily  grew  nt  a  rate  never  equaled. 
In  the  colonial  period  New  York  ranked  heloif 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  In  1700  there  vne  ft 
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population  of  33.131;  in  1800,  60,515;  1810, 
9«,373;  1820,  i2a,70ti;  1830,  202,580;  1840,  312,- 
710}  1850,  516,477;  1800,  805.058;  1870,  »42,- 
S9£$  1880,  1.804UMS  1880,  l,51S»301i  Mid  in 
1900  (ftfter  the  creAtilon  ol  a  Graater  New  York) , 
3,437,202,  inchiiling  1,850,093  in  the  B«rou>,'h  of 
MaDhattan,  20U,507  iu  the  Borougit  of  the  lironx, 
1,166.582  in  the  liorough  of  Urooklyn,  152,<JII4»  in 
the  BorouKh  of  (^uci-n.s,  and  67,021  in  th&  liar- 
Olfll  of  Rkhmund.  The  suburbs  on  the  New 
Jcney  tibon  of  tfac  UndMn  (Jcnex  ^ 
bokan,  ete.)  eootafn  aboat  800,000  Iiifaaliitaiit>. 
Beyond  these  ininudiate  suhurba  wc  come  to  a 
»«*p1ion  of  New  Jersov  cnibrafing  Klizabeth,  the 
Oranges.  Montclair,  Morristown,  I'hiinlield,  und 
many  other  places  which  are  mainly  suburbs  of 
New  York,  in  addition  to  the  two  great  manu- 
faetiiring  oeatrea  of  Ncwaiii:  and  Fatcnaiif  alio 
the  hoinea  of  great  munben  of  New  York  buainMM 
men.  These  pinery  have  a  total  population  of 
about  half  a  million.  On  the  northeast  the 
cluster  of  towns  largely  inhabited  by  jwrtsonH 
doiag  business  in  New  York  extends  beyond  the 
booadaiy  line  of  Connecticut.  Among  these  may 
bo  Bwntiooed  New  fioehelliL  Bm,  Portoheater, 
GRCBwfdi,  and  Stanford.  The  total  populatfon 
embraced  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  frm  the 
Xew  York  City  Hall  is  not  far  from  five  nuliions*. 
As  the  eity  grew,  the  population  of  New  York 
natural iy  tended  to  centre  about  the  lower  end  of 
lianhaltan,  the  business  district.  Inconveniences, 
too^  ineidait  to  transportation  across  the  river 
have  aided  in  eonllniitg  the  population  with- 
in the  luirrow  limits  of  uili  ii  fnn  Inland, 
where  the  density  of  population  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  city  whatsoever.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  in  Brooklyn  is 
mora  normal.  In  1900,  66.70  per  cent,  of 
the  ptnnilation  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  lived 
in  dwelUnge  eontaining  twentj-om  or  UKwe  per- 
sons, while  in  Brooklj'n  the  corresponding  per- 
centage was  only  25.70  per  cent.  In  Chicago  it 
was  16.63.  The  density  per  acre  of  New  York 
south  of  the  Harlem  River  was  121). ij.  The 
region  of  greatest  density  is  the  hnver  East  Side, 
when  in  the  Eighth  Aasembly  I>istrici,  covering 
88  aeres  of  area,  there  was  in  1000  a  population 
of  735.9  to  the  acre.  In  the  densely  populntod 
sertion,  tcneniejit  houses  having  an  average  height 
of  :ivi  nr  -.ix  stories,  inadequately  liglited  and 
ventilated,  and  otherwise  lacking  in  sanitarj' 
facilities,  are  the  rule.  Several  large  model 
ttnwnent  honssa  have  recentijr  been  built,  nota- 
bly those  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company.  The  housing  ])roblpni,  thf-reforc,  is 
one  of  the  most  difllcult  with  which  the  city  has 
to  deal,  and  presents  phases  almost  unknown  in 
other  large  eentres  of  population.  A  radical  tene- 
ment house  kw,  whien  went  into  effect  in  1002, 
is  effecting  a  great  improvement.  The  problem 
of  congestion  is  closely  related  to  that  arising 
from  th<>  presence  in  the  eity  of  large  classes 
of  mostly  poor  foreigners.  Tlie  various  foreign 
elements' tend  to  form  di&tinet  colonies.  In  the 
Kighth  District,  above  meDtiomed,  07.8  per  cent, 
of  the  popalatiott  in  1900  were  foreign  born,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  were  children 
of  foreign-bom  parent'*.  In  1900  tlie  foreign 
bom  nnmlx-red  1,270.080,  or  37  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  the  city.  In  Manhattan 
alone,  41.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  populiftion  was 
foreign  bom.  New  Yorit  has  been  alwave  a 
ttrikLiglj  coemopoUtBn  dty.  During  the  niMdie 


of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  very  heavy 
Uermau  and  Irish  immigration  to  the  city,  but 
before  the  end  of  the  century  the  immigration 
of  these  nationalities  had  greatly  dedin^,  and 
then  had  begun  a  bsavy  immigration  from  the 
south  and  east  of  Europe.  According  to  the 
een.sus  of  1!)00,  the  principal  foreign  countries 
repn  M  nied  m  the  ininii^ r  i !  m n  to  New  York  City 
ia  order  of  prominence  were  Germany,  Irelnnd, 
Italy,  Russia,  Bohemia,  Hungary  and  Austria, 
Poland,  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Few  of 
the  many  inndinavian  immigrants  to  the  United 
states  have  settled  in  Xew  York,  The  large 
uii  migration  from  Austria  Hungary,  Russia,  and 
rolunil  consists  almost  wholly  of  Jews.  Nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Manhattan  are 
Jews.  A  large  proportion  of  New  Yorlc  Im- 
migranto  rapresent  a  class  of  unskilled  laborers. 
Tike  German  immigrants,  however,  have  always 
contained  a  large  class  of  skill-  1  /nfisans,  wi>o 
have  partiei[)ated  in  the  more  ad'suiut  il  industrial 
life  of  the  city,  and  luive  contributed  greatly 
to  its  social  and  artistic  life.  A  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  Iriah  have  Been  unskilled 
laborers.  The  Italians  have  come  mainly  from 
the  poorer  districts  of  southern  Italy,  and  al- 
most all  are  laborers.  Most  of  the  coarser  labor 
of  the  metropolis  is  done  by  them.  The  Jewish 
immigrants,  like  the  Italians,  are  e.\treniely 
poor  and  mostly  unskilled.  The  majority  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  ;  many, 
however,  are  small  merchants.  Both  of  these 
elements  keep  to  themselves.  It  is  in  the  parts 
of  the  city  occu[)ied  by  them  that  the  density 
of  population  is  greatest.  The  negro  population 
in  11H)0  numbered  60,666,  of  whom  nearly  two- 
tbirda  were  bom  outside  of  New  York  State. 
Of  the  total  population  of  the  dty,  1,705,705 
were  males  and  1,731,497  females. 

HiSTOBT.  Probably  the  first  European  to  visit 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  was  Giovanni  Ver- 
raz;ino,  who  cume  in  1524;  in  1525  the  Spanish 
navigator  Gomez  sailed  into  the  harbor;  and 
by  1600  the  French  seem  to  have  began  an  ex.- 
tensive  trade  with  the  Indians  along  tbe  Hudson, 
In  September,  1609,  Henry  Hudson  (q.v.)  ex- 
plored the  harbor  snd  the  river;  in  1613  four 
trading  houses  were  built  on  Manhattan  Island — 
"Manhatanis"  (meaning  'those  who  dwell  ujion 
an  island')  being  the  name  applied  to  tbe 
aborig^inal  Delaware  inhabitants;  and  in  1614 
Adrian  Block,  preparatory  to  exploring  the  New 
England  coast,  built  here  his  little  vessel  the 
Onrtut,  or  Reatlegt,  probably  the  second  ship  to 
be  built  in  -America.  In  lf)14  the  States  (General 
of  Holland  chartered  the  United  New  Netherland 
Company  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  1621  this  was 
ftuoeeeded  by  the  West  India  Company,  chartered 
with  power  to  make  treaties,  maintain  oourte, 
and  employ  soldiers.  In  1623  permanent 
colonists,  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  arrived  under  Cornelius  May  as  Di- 
rector4rt?neral  or  (iovemor.  In  1*>24  May  was 
superseded  by  Verhulst,  who  in  turn  was  rcplaoed 
in  1626  by  Peter  Minuit.  Minuit  in  this  year 
bought  the  island  from  the  Indians  for  goods 
valued  at  CO  guilders,  or  $'24. W  f  about  ?120.00  in 
present  values),  and  built  near  the  pr(>-enl  Bowl- 
ing Green  a  small  fort,  Fort  Amsterd  uu — the 
settlement  itself,  then  having  a  population  of 
200.  being  ealUd  New  Amsterdam.  In  1628  a 
church  was  organised  and  tbe  flrst  clergyman,  Rev. 
Jonas  Midiaelitti,  arrived  at  New  Amsteidami 
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Wmif  i  T  \'.Tn  Twiller  WRa  Qovernor  of  the  colony 
fnmi  lo  1^^'^S,  William  Kieft  from  lU^S  to 

1647.  ami  IV't.  r  Stuyve»ant  from  1647  to  1664. 
la  1&43  tbe  Dutch,  without  provocation,  dim- 
mend  180  Algonquin  Indians,  who  bad  oanw  to 
tbem  for  protection,  and  «  bloody  Indiaii  wmr 
ensued,  lasting  for  two  Tears,  and  afanoit  de- 
populating the  stttleiiunt.  In  Kiri  '  N'ew  Amster- 
dam, with  a  population  of  alxiut  KOO,  was  in- 
c'or])orat('(l  an  a  city,  and  in  the  name  year  a 
wall  2340  feet  lon^'  wan  buili  aloog  the  site  of 
the  present  Wall  Hirtvi  as  »  prateetku  agidiiik 
the  EngiiHh  and  tbc  ladianB. 

In  March,  1664,  Charles  IL  granted  New  Neib> 
erlnnd  to  liis  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  and 
on  Septenikwr  8th  Col.  Richard  Nicolls  with  an 
English  force  took  possession  of  the  city  and  re- 
named it  New  Vork.  NicolU  v<m  Liuvernor  until 
IMS,  when  lie  wa»  succeeded  by  Francis  I>ovelSM. 
On  August  9,  1673,  tb«  Butch  lecainod  powes* 
■ion,  and  the  province  beeame  Kew  netherfand  as 
before,  the  city  becoming  New  Omn^  and 
Anthony  Colve  replncing  lyovplace  &u  tuiveriior. 
On  November  lt>,  l<i74,  the  Dutch  again  gave 
way  to  ttie  English,  Edmund  Andros  becoming 
dofVenUMr;  in  1686  the  finit  city  charter,  known 
as  the  bongan  Charter,  from  Thomas  Dongan, 
Governor  in  1681-88,  was  issued  (though  it  was 
ne^^  [  infirnied  t)y  Jamen  II.)  ;  and  in  ICH9, 
Andros  b<>ing  ov«;rthrown,  Ix-isler  usutikmI  control 
and  held  it  until  early  in  1(10 1,  when  he  was 
executed  lor  treason.   See  Lkisuck,  Jacob. 

In  1690  the  first  intercolonial  Congress  (called 
to  ooosider  an  attack  on  Canada)  was  bold  in  New 
York — ^Maasachtiaetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
■Maryland,  and  New  York  being  repre.-'entetl — and 
in  the  »ame  year  the  only  Mayor  elected  by  the 
people  until  after  1832  wan  chosen.  Slavery  had 
been  introduced  in  1025;  in  1712  a  negro  insur- 
rection  was  put  down  with  mudi  cruelty,  twenty- 
one  negroes  being  exeoTited  (some  by  burning, 
others  by  hanging,  and  one  by  breaking  on  the 
whwl)  ;  and  in  1741  tli^  ili-rovery  of  a  suppowd 
plot,  'The  Great  Negro  Plot,'  caused  a  panic, 
during  which  four  whites  were  executed,  and 
164  negroes  were  arrested,  of  whom  13  were 
burned  at  the  stake,  18  were  hange<l,  and  71  wen 
transported.  In  1696  William  Bradford  set  up 
the  first  printing  press  in  New  York;  in  1703 
the  first  free  scluxtl  was  opened;  and  in 
the  fitHt  newspaper,  the  .V«m>  ywk  UaMtiv,  was 
founded.  A  city  library  was  organized  in  1729, 
and  a  classical  academy  was  opened  in  1732. 
In  1731  a  new  charter,  known  as  the  'Moot- 
gomerie  Charter,'  was  granted  to  the  city.  In 
1732  a  monthly  stage  was  established  between 
New  York  and  Itoston,  the  trip  taking'  two  weeks 
each  way,  and  in  1756  a  Philadelphia  nUi^e,  tak- 
ing 'three  days  through  only,'  began  running. 

John  Peter  Zenger,  who  haid  founded  the  Weekly 
Otttotfe  in  1733,  was  arrested  and  prosecuted  for 
lih<'l  by  the  authorities  in  1734,  but  he  was 
utxjuilted  in  the  following  year  after  a  famous 
trial — his  acquittal  being  regnrde«l  as  the  great- 
est vindirntion  in  the  colonial  period  of  the 
frredom  of  the  press.    See  ZBlfOKB,  JoHl*  Peteb. 

In  1765  the  Stamp  Act  Congreea  (See  Stamp 
Act)  met  in  Kew  York,  ana  on  January  18, 
1770,  nearly  "even  weeks  lw>fore  the  Boston  ^inss.i- 
cre,  British  soldiers  kille<i  one  citiz>'n  and  wounded 
three  in  a  riot  caused  by  the  destruction  by  the 
soldiers  of  a  liberty  pole  set  up  by  the  'Sons 
Of  LMy.'  Thb  ri«4»  odled  the  *Battto  of 


Golden  Hil!,*  is  rnnked  by  some  writers  flt  "the 
first  coutliet  of  the  War  of  the  .American  Kevoln- 
tion."  In  1774.  during  the  e.\citemenl  over  the 
tea  tax,  a  shij)  loaded  with  tea  was  sent  back  to 
England,  and  the  cargo  of  another  was  thrown 
overboaid.  Wiien  news  of  the  battle  of  Lezing> 
ton  reached  New  York,  a  H^omntittee  of  Safety* 
ft.ssuiii«-d  control  of  the  lity,  and  (lovemor  Trj'on 
took  refuge  on  a  liritish  man  of  war.  In  the 
early  .summer  of  1770  a  huge  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops  were  4uartered  in  New  York.  On 
July  8th,  in  the  presence  of  Washington,  the 
Declaration  of  Independenee  ww  for  the  first 
time  publicly  read  to  them,  and  on  the  9tb  th« 
e(]uestrian  statue  of  Heorge  ITT.,  erected  en 
iiuwling  Green  in  !77(>.  was  torn  do^m.  On 
September  14,  177li,  a  .short  time  aft<'r  the  battle 
of  I»ng  Island  (q.v.),  the  city  was  evacuated 
by  the  Americans  and  was  occupied  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  the  British,  who  held  it  until 
November  25.  1788— 'Evacuation  Day.'  On  Sep- 
tember I"),  1776,  a  large  portion  of  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  lire.  During  the  Britic>h  ix-tupation 
the  city  was  the  refuge  of  Loyalisti?,  who  came 
from  all  quarters  to  take  advantage  of  British 
proteetioo,  many  of  the  more  wealthy  and  influ* 
ential  residents  joining  their  ranks.  From  1786 
to  1790  Congress  met  in  New  York  in  the  old  City 
Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets, 
and  here  Washiugtuu  was  inaugurated,  April  30, 
1789. 

In  1785  a  manumission  society  was  formed 
and  the  Bank  New  York  was  organized.  In 
1789  the  Tammanv  Society  (q.v.)  or  Columbian 
Order  was  organized.    During  an  epidemic  of 

yellow  fever,  from  October,  1794,  to  July.  ITn."), 
mure  than  tiOO  persons,  and  during  another  in 
1798  more  than  2000  persons,  died.  In  17!>0 
the  population  numbered  33,131,  and  the  city 
Itmits  were  extended  to  the  lower  line  of  the 
present  City  Hall  Park.  In  1805  the  population 
was  78,770.  and  since  then,  especially  after  the 
War  of  1812,  when  immigration  greatly  in- 
creased, the  growth  hai»  beeu  very  rapid.  In 
1807  Fulton's  steamboat,  the  Clermont,  began 
running  regularly  between  New  York  and  Albany. 
In  1812  a  steam  ferry  to  Long  Island  was  opened, 
and  a  line  of  Sound  steamers  was  cstabliHned  in 
1818,  while  in  1819  the  Savannah,  built  in  New 
York,  successfully  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The 
Erie  Canal,  begim  in  1817,  was  completed  in 
1825 — the  first  boat,  Seneca  Chief,  reaching  New 
York  on  November  4th — and  gave  an  extraor- 
dinary impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  city.  In 
1832  an  epidemic  of  cholera  caused  the  death 
of  4000  persons,  and  another  two  years  later 
caused  the  death  of  nearly  1000.  Jn  is:}.'). 
December  16-10.  oeeurrwl  the  most  disastrou.s 
fire  in  the  histoni-  of  the  city,  the  entire  east 
side  below  Wall  Street,  including  about  650  stores, 
the  Mer^mnts*  Exchange,  and  the  South  Dutch 
Church,  being  destroyed,  with  a  loss  of  almost 
$10,000,000.  The  financial  panic  of  1837  caused 
many  failures,  and  the  great  destit\it  ion  and 
sutfering  in  the  city  led  to  the  Bread  Kiots  of 
that  year.  From  1820  to  1870  riots  wen-  fre- 
qnent»  one  of  the  most  serious  being  the  Astor 
Plaee  Wot  (q.v.)  of  May  10.  1849,  in  which 
1  11  soldiers  were  wounded,  while  34  rioters  were 
killed  and  miiny  more  were  wounded.  In  the 
same  year  more  than  .■)Oim»  persons  ilied  of  the 
cholera.  Another  riot  occurred  in  1857,  growing 
ont  of  a  eonfllet  between  two  police  oignniatioint, 
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irlien  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  militia  was  called 
out  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  Croton  aqueduct 
waa  completed  in  1842;  and  on  July  14,  IftfiS, 
Uie  Crsrstal  Pnlace  Industrial  Exhibition  ipaa 

n]">onrd  on  what  is  how  Brrniit  Square.  Ar.rfhor 
severe  financial  paaic  occurred  in  1857,  foilu^ve<i  by 
mBpensioD  of  banka  and  buflinesx  failures. 

On  the  ajmroach  of  the  Civil  War  manjr  in  the 
eity  aeemea  to  favor  the  Sooth,  and  in  Januaiy, 
)K61.  the  Mayor,  Fernando  Wood  (q.v.).  pro- 
claimed •M'ceaaion  to  be  'a  fixe<l  fact,  and  pro- 
jKwcl  that  an  iii<li'j>cii(i«'ti(  coninioiiwealth,  to  be 
cnlk-d  rri-lnsula,'  be  foniied  out  of  Manhattan, 
Lon^.  and  Staten  Islands.  The  city,  however, 
lojally  suj^rted  the  Union  during  the  war, 
madiag  to  the  front  IIIMIBS  eoldiers  at  a  eoat 
of  aliout  $14,300,000.  Tn  .TtiIt.  1863,  occurred 
the  Draft  Riota  (q.v  ),  laslinfr  thrro  days, 
during  which  Inisincss  was  siisit^mle*!,  prop- 
erty  worth  more  than  $1.50<),(MH)  was  de- 
struyeil.  and  more  than  1000  lives  mre 
loat.*  The  city  nuffered  for  wveral  jeers 
from  f rands,  perpetrated  by  the  Tweed  Kinf^.' 
which  controlled  municipal  affairs,  but  m 
1871  the  'Rin;;'  was  convicted  of  having  robbed 
the  city  of  more  than  .$20,000,000.  and  was  ef- 
fectually brokt'n  up.  (  S.h<  TwEEn,  WiLUAM  M.) 
In  1860  a  financial  panic,  caused  by  the  effort  to 
'comer'  gold,  culminated  on  'Black  Friday' 
(September  24th),  gold  then  being  at  162^> 
The  financial  panic  of  1873  caused  the  greatest 
anfTering  in  New  York  City,  although  ita  growth 
contiri'HMl  unalmtod.  On  May  24,  1HS:{.  tho  Hrook- 
lyn  Bridge  wan  formal ly  opened,  and  in  the 
Bart  hold  i  Statue  of  Lil>erty  was  unveiled.  New 
York  ha«  been  the  scene  of  many  imponing  pro- 
ceaeions  and  celebrationa:  On  the  occaaion  of 
Lafayette's  visit  in  1824;  the  celebration  of  the 
opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825;  the  funeral 
proin-s-ions  of  Lincoln,  April  '23.  ISfi.*;,  and  of 
(Jeneral  (iraut,  August  8,  1886;  the  laying  of  the 
.\tlantic  cable,  1858;  the  opening  of  the  Urix^k- 
iyn  Bridge;  the  centennial  celebration  of  Wash- 
ington's inauguration  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  1889  (from  April  29th  to  May  Ut)  ; 
the  Columbian  celebrations  of  October,  1892,  and 
April,  the  reception  to  the  Santiago  fleet 

in  1898;  and  the  Dewey  reception  in  1899. 

BiBUOGRAPHT.  I.,amb,  History  of  the  City  of 
Xne  York  (New  York,  1880)  ;  Loasine,  History  of 
Keio  TcfkCiiy  (ib.,  1885)  ;  Roosevelt,  History  of 
\rtr  York  (ib.,  1891)  ;  Wilson,  U»-ni(/riV/f  Uisioni 
of  the  City  of  A'eir  TorJk  (ib.,  1S!)1  93)  ;  Janvirr. 
In  Old  Snr  York  i  ih..  1894)  ;  Goodwin.  Royoc  and 
Putnam,  Hi.ft<,ric  \cu>  York  (ib.,  1898)  ;  l-oslin, 
History  of  Cn  ntcr  \cw  York  (ib.,  1899)  ;  W  il 
son,  \etr  y«rl^  Old  and  X«t9( Philadelphia,  1003). 
Special  periods  are  treated  In  Ouemsey,  New 

y>.rl:  Cil>i  mill  Vi<  I'liifu  Dnruxij  the  Wiir  of  JS12- 
i:>.  val.  i.  (N'fw  York,  IsnO)  :  Phi^lerer,  iVeic 
York  in  the  War  '>(  thr  liihilUon  (Albany, 
1890)  ;  Colton,  Annuls  of  Old  Manhattan,  1609- 
6i  (ib.,  1902)  ;  fnness,  Xcw  Amsterdam  and  Its 
Peoplt  {VtKf  1903).  Consult,  also,  for  a  popular 
tnatment  of  the  city  government.  Coler,  Jfii- 
niciffal  Ooi-ernnirut  i  Now  York,  1900);  for  the 
financial  history,  Durand,  The  Finances  of  yew 
York  City  (ib.,  1898)  ;  and  for  the  economic  im- 
provement, Riia«  ifoic  the  Other  Half  hives  (ib., 
18M) ;  td..  The  Battle  with  the  Stum  (lb.,  1902). 

HEW  YOBK,  College  of  thr  City  of.  A 
pttblie  jftstitutioa  of  learning  in  If«w  Yotk  Ci^t 


established  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
city  in  1848,  and  originally  known  as  the  Free 
Aodemy.  Collegiate  powers  were  granted  to  it 

In  1858,  and  tn  1888  it  assumed  ita  present 
name.  Tho  rnetnlxTs  of  the  Board  of  Education 
were  ex-oiltcio  tru<ite4;2>  ui  the  college  until  in 
1900  a  separate  board  of  trustees  was  created, 
composed  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  with  the  president  of  the  college  and 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  «• 
officio  members.  In  1882  the  requirement  of  one 
year's  previous  ftttondanee  at  the  public  sehooln 
of  the  city  wna  repealed,  and  the  college  was 
thrown  ojH>n  to  all  young  men  of  the  city.  In 
1900  the  length  of  tilie  course  was  increased  from 
five  years  to  seven,  eomprising  three  years'  at- 
tendance in  the  preparatoiy  department  and  four 
years  of  collegiate  work.  There  are  five  courses 
of  study,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  or  U.S. 

The  M.A.  and  M.S.  degreett  are  conferred  after 
two  years  of  additional  study.  Instruction  and 
the  use  of  text-books  and  apparatus  are  free  to 
students.  The  collegfe  was  one  of  the  first  to' 
stitutions  to  establish  a  separate  ehair  of  Eng- 
lish and  to  make  iiuuuial  trainiiif;  u  part  of 
the  eurrieiihun.  In  \'.H)1  the  prooesH  of  securing 
a  new  bite  for  the  college,  then  situated  at 
Lexington  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  was 
completed.  The  new  home  of  ttie  college  ia  Uh 
eated  In  the  block  bounded  by  138tii  and  I40tb 
streets,  Sabit  Nieholas  Terrace,  and  Convent 
Avenue.  Ground  was  broken  on  March  10,  1903, 
and  the  erei'tion  of  new  buildings,  estimated  to 
cost  $4,000,000,  was  begun.  lu  1903  the  collegiate 
department  had  an  attendance  of  817,  and  the 
preparatory  department  997.  The  instmctors 
numbered  110.  The  InifldingB  and  grtnmds  on 
the  old  site  were  valnod  nt  $846,500,  and  the  new 
grounds  at  $800,000.  the  total  vahie  of  the  college 
l>ro|)erty  being  $1, (540. r)(H),  and  its  income  $2'Mi.- 
362.  The  library  contained  34,911  volumes  and 
2000  pamphlets.  During  the  first  half  century 
of  the  hiatoiy  of  the  institution  there  were  but 
two  presidents,  Horace  Webster  C1M8-69)  and 
Oen.  Alexander  S.  Webb  (ISOniOOn,  both 
graduates  of  \\e»t  i'uiut,  and  the  discipline  and 
curriculum  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  that 
institution.  In  1903  John  Huston  Finl^,  pro- 
fessor of  polities  at  Princeton  UniTerslty,  be- 
came president. 

NEW  YORK  ACAOSMT  OF  SCIENCES, 
Thb.    An  asaoelatiott  incorporated  in  1818  as 

The  f  t/r*'u.w  fif  \<itural  UiHtnrri  in  the  Citt/  of 
\nr  )'ork-,  whiv.li  was  f>;chniiged  in  \H7i'>  for  the 
present,  name.  In  1002  the  Aeadeiny  was  em- 
powered by  legi.slative  enactment  to  obtain  fimds 
and  ereet  a  building  for  seientifle  uses,  and  to 
exercise  such  other  powers  as  appertain  to  the 
scope  of  such  institutions.  Membership  in  the 
Academy  consists  of  four  elasw<s:  active  mem- 
bers, fellows,  cor  res  pon<  ling  nieuibcrs,  and  hon- 
orary mcmlKTH.  Fellows  arc  cho.tcn  from  the 
active  membera  in  virtue  of  their  scientific  at- 
tainments. The  number  of  corresponding  mem- 
bers is  liniifed  to  two  hundred,  and  honorary 
members  to  tlfty.  The  following  sections  of  tlia 
Academy  are  in  active  operation:  astronomy, 
physics,  and  chemistry;  biology;  geology  and 
mineralogy:  anthropology  and  psychology.  The 
Academy  publi'^bes  .\nnals  and  Memoirs. 
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NEW  YOKE  HISTORICAL  BOdBTY.  A 

society  farmed  for  llie  cullif  ( icm  and  prcsKTvation 
of  tuaterials  relating  to  the  national,  civic,  or 
eoelMlaHtictil  history  of  the  I'nitvd  States  in 

Gneralj  and  the  State  o(  New  York  in  pariicu- 
r.  The  idea  of  such  a  ftockty  waft  first  agitated 
in  ^fa<^sa^husptt>  in  17S0  by  John  Pintard,  but  it 
was  not  until  Ncnemher  20,  1804,  that  the  New 
York  Historical  Sinitty  was  organized  by  a  num- 
ber of  leading  citizenn,  among  them  Dc  Witt 
Clinton,  Anthony  Bleecker,  and  Peter  G.  Stay- 
VMant.  The  hiatoiy  of  the  aooieiv  aiooe  that 
time  has  heoi  one  of  earnent  ^ort  in  the  forma- 
tioii  of  a  library  anil  niu^<Miiii,  a  fjallcry  of  paint- 
jugs,  a  department  of  antiqiiitit--.  and  otluT  fea- 
tures in  which  it  has  Ix'tn  ciniin-iitly  successful. 
The  library  has  a  choice  and  valuable  collection 
of  bookfl,  lithographs,  maps,  manuscripts,  en- 
cnTinfii  etc.»  beuden  a  eollectioo  of  work*  m 
heraldry.  The  picture  gallery  contains  880  paint* 
iiigs,  of  which  about  200  art-  j)ort raits,  and  COO 
jiii'ccs  of  sculpture,  iiioHtly  portrait  bust?*  and 
inciialliniis.  Tho  collection  includes  the  New 
York  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  the  works  of  the 
American  Art  Union,  the  Bryan  Gallery  of  Old 
Maatera^  the  Durr  Collection,  and  the  original 
water  colors  prepared  by  Attoubon  for  his  work 
on  natural  history.  In  the  drpartincnt  of  an- 
tiquities there  is  the  Abbott  colUetion  of  Efryp- 
tiuii  antiquities,  consitlcn-d  one  of  the  greatest  in 
tlie  world.  The  society  spent  the  first  five  yeara 
of  it«  existence  (1804-09)  in  old  Federal  llaU, 
on  Wall  Street.  It  occupied  roonia  in  the  <3oT- 
emnwnt  House  from  1800  to  ISlfl;  in  the  New 
York  Institution  from  ISlf?  to  lRr?2;  in  Romnon's 
Building,  Broadway,  from  18:52  to  1S;{7;  in  the 
Stuvvesaiit  Institiitf  froni  1S37  to  1S41  ;  and  in 
the' New  Y^ork  University  from  1841  to  1867. 
Sinof  1857  it  has  been  inatalled  in  the  bnlMinif 

at  170  S»>c<>fi(1  \v«'niH'. 

NEW  YOKK  PUBLIC  UBRABY.  The 
New  York  Public  Library,  Astor,  I^nox,  and  Til- 
dcn  foundations,  was  formed  bj  the  craiaolidatian 
on  Uay  23,  1805,  of  the  Aator  liibraTy^  the 

Lenox  Libra ry.  and  the  Tilden  Tni<t. 

The  Astor  Library,  iniorporatt-d  January  18, 
1849,  was  foundp<l  by  John  Jucoh  Astor,  who 
bequeathed  $400,000  to  establUh  a  free  public  li- 
brary; gifts  from  other  nieml>er.s  of  the  Astor 
family  trebled  its  buildings,  added  lariiely  to  ita 
hook  colleetions,  and  increannl  its  endowment  to 
i?<)4l,n(>0  in  !s:i-  ()p<.ned  February  1,  with 
about  «U,OU0  volumes,  in  1895  it  li8<l  2(17.1 47 
volumes. 

The  Lenox  Libraty,  incorporated  January  20, 
1870,  received  from  James  Lenox  his  library,  art 

collection,  its  site  and  building,  and  an  endow- 
ment amounting  to  $505,500  in  1805.  It  was  not 
H  general  nfcnnii'  library,  but  an  iii-t  it  ut  inn  for 
the  exliibition  :iud  scholarly  use  of  book  raritieti. 
In  1H!I.".  it  contained  80,000  volumes. 

The  Tilden  Trust  was  incorporated  March  26, 
.  1887.  To  it  (before  incorporation)  Samuel  Jones 
Tildcn  had  bequeathed  his  private  library,  20,000 
V(duine8,  and  the  bulk  of  his  estate,  over  $5,000,- 
000,  to  establi'-li  a  fn  c  |)iiblic  ]il)r!iry.  'I'lic  will 
waa  contested  and  the  tru?*t  provision*  de<"lare<l 
invalid.  By  a  compromise  agreement  the  execu- 
tors secured  for  the  trust  about  $2,000,000,  part 
of  the  share  of  one  of  the  heirs. 

The  new  corporation  liad  an  endowment  of 
about  $3,446,500,  owned  the  Astor  and  Lenox  li- 


brary sites,  and  possessed  353.147  volumes  and 
pamphlets.  Through  an  address  to  the  Ikiayor 
legislative  permission  was  secured  May  19,  1897, 
for  an  iume  of  bonds  by  the  city  to  construct  a 
building  on  the  reservoir  site  at  Fortjr-seoond 
Street  and  Fifth  AVMMie,  and  to  craitract  with 
the  library  for  its  occupancj*.  Plana  were 
adopted  November  10,  1897,  and  the  corner  stone 
was  laid  November  10,  ll>02. 

On  December  11,  im),  the  New  York  Free 
Circulating  Library  ollcred  to  consolidate;  the 
offer  was  accepted  and  on  Fehruaiy  25,  1801,  re> 
organization  was  completed.  The  following  li- 
brarii  >  jil  ')  came  into  the  sy^stein :  Saint  Agnes 
Free  Library  on  August  1,  1!M)1;  Washington 
Heij,dit.s  Free  Library  on  December  1,  ;  the 
New  York  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind 
on  Friiruary  21,  1903;  and  the  Acuilar  Free  LI* 
brary  on  February  28,  1903.  Bj  thew  acecssioBS 
the  circulation  department  coBsisted  on  liareh  1, 
1 !)().{.  of  18  branch  Ubniriea,  owning  980,819 
volumes. 

On  March  12,  1901,  Andrew  Carnegie  offered  to 
give  about  $5,200,000  to  erect  branch  libraries  in 
New  York  City,  if  the  city  woiild  furnish  sites 
and  maintain  the  brancli  libraries  when  built. 
An  act  passed  April  20,  1901,  permitted  the  city 
to  ac<i'pt  such  a  gift,  and  in  a  contract  executed 
July  17,  190L  between  the  city  and  the  library 
acting  as  Carnegie's  agent,  the  city  tigreed 
to  piovide  42  (later  increased  to  ti5|  sites  in 
Manhattan,  Bronx,  and  Richmond,  on  which  the 
library  agreed  to  erect  buildings  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  Carnegie,  the  city  agreeing  to  pay 
annually  for  thetr  niaintrTiain'e  one-tenth  of  the 
sum  expended  by  Carnej^ie.  The  first  build- 
ing so  erected,  on  East  Seventy  ninth  Street,  for 
the  YorkviUe  branch,  was  opened  December  13, 
1802;  the  ■eeond,  for  the  Chatiiam  Sq\uire  branch, 
wn<;  opened  in  the  summer  of  1903;  ibttr  nMWe 
will  be  rcjidy  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  new  instiHition  the  ftt^'i  j  i  riodicals  re- 
ceived in  1895  have  increased  to  4500  in  1903; 
the  annual  receipts  of  12,483  volumes  and  2599 
pamphlets  in  1895  increased  to  65,381  volumes 
and  87.868  pamphlets  in  1902;  the  94,831  readers 
consiiltin;:  2(>0,t;94  volumes  in  1805  increased  to 
lGr>,434  rcaderi*  consulting  410,071  vohinies;  and 
the  total  of  353,147  pieces  available  to  readers  in 
1895  amounted  to  1J31,!)G1  on  March  1,  li)03. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVEKSITY.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  in  New  York  City.  It 
bad  its  inception  at  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  high 
busfneai  and  professional  standing  in  the  rooms 
of  the  New  Y'ork  Historical  Society,  JanuaiT  4, 
1830,  Mhen  a  committee  of  nine  was  elected  to 
jinMccd  in  the  cstabi isli inent  of  a  new  university 
on  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  foundation.  The 
committee  secured  a  long  list  of  subscnlMTs  to 
the  undertaking  and  finallj  merged  its  exisU^nec 
into  that  of  the  Ant  University  Council  elected 
bv  the  subscribers,  Octol>er  10,  1830,  and  char- 
tered April  18,  1831.  The  original  imiversity 
biiildiii;r  wiis  erected  in  l^^^')  on  Washington 
Jsquare.  ihe  I'niversity  College  was  opened  in 
1832;  the  Law  School  in  1835;  the  Medical  School 
in  1841  i  the  School  of  Applied  Science  (formerly 
Civil  Engineering)  in  18^;  the  Oradnate  School 
in  1880:  the  Sriion]  of  Pedagogj'  in  1890}  the 
Veterinary  Colli  ijc  ( incor|x>ruted  with  the  tml- 
vtr^ityi  in  ]S',)K:  and  the  School  of  Commerce  in 
1900.    The  greatest  era  of  development  in  the 
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htfttory  of  the  university  was  the  period  between 
18S0  and  1900.  lii  18'j'l  the  grounds  on  UnlveT' 
iity  Heigfats  overlooking  the  Harlem  River  mn 
acquired,  and  in  18m  the  College  of  Arte  and 
I'ure  S<-ii-n(.-t'  ami  the  School  of  Ap|)lied  Science 
were  removed  to  tiie  new  site,  the  scIidoIs  nf  Law 
•ad  Pedagogy  and  a  part  of  the  GriKiiiate  School 
rPTnninliig  m  »  vew  structure  on  Washington 
S<jiiarerTlie  varioiu  schools  hitherto  loosely  con- 
nected were  now  reorganised  into  one  university 
system.  The  university  in  1902  comprised  six 
faculties  l>esiijM  the  School  (jf  (.'<niiinerce,  the 
Woman's  Ijiw  t'lnss,  and  the  .Suiuiuer  School, 
having  in  all  212  professors  and  instructors,  and 
21UI  students.  (1)  University  College  confers 
the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  6.8.  (2)  The  University 
Law  School  (coeducational)  confers  the  degrees 
of  LL.B..  LL.M.,  and  J.D.  (3)  The  Medical 
Collej^'e,  fo^'ctluT  with  the  Veterinnrv  Col- 
lege, confers  the  dcgreeis  of  M.D.,  D.S.,  ami  D.V.S. 
(4)  The  School  of  Applied  Science  confers  the  de- 
gnes  of  CE.  and  HJL  (5)  The  Graduate  School 
eo^ien  the  degreca  of  M.A.,  M.S.,  I*h.M.,  and 
Ph  D.  (8)  The  School  fif  !'"(lag-ofr>'  cnnfcr<»  the 
dejfjccs  of  Fd.M.  and  l\i.lJ.  The  School  of  Cum- 
roercp,  Accounis,  aii<l  i'iiiaiieo  confn-i  the  degreo 
of  B.CS.  (bachelor  of  commfrcial  science).  The 
Suiiim»r  School  had  in  1902  12  instructorH  and 
113  atudoita.  The  library  of  the  univcrsitr  con- 
tdned  in  1902  over  55.000  volumes,  includiqg 
the  Oswald  Ottendorfer  Collection.  The  campus 
rover«  af>out  22  acres,  and  its  chief  architectura! 
fcainri  is  the  library-  building;,  comjdcted  in 
liMX:*.  ut  a  cost  of  $750,000.  An  open  colonnade 
known  as  the  Hall  of  Fame  (q.v.)  extends  partly 
•round  the  libraiy,  overlooking  the  Uarlem.  The 
total  TBlne  of  the  hnttdlngi  and  grounda  in  IfiOS 
was  $2,945,342;  the  endowment  was  $2,080,170; 
the  pT(»*H  income  $407,839,  and  the  total  value  of 
the  <<dle;r«'  property  $5,025. ."v2J.  Th(>  frovernnient 
of  the  university  is  vested  in  a  Senate  consiititing 
of  the  ehJUieeUory  the  deans  of  the  several  schools, 
and  six  profeeflora  elected,  ooe  from  each  school, 
together  with  advisory  members.  The  eiianedlon 
of  the  university  have  In-en  James  Matthews, 
Theodore  Frclinghuy^n,  li«aac  Ferris,  Howard 
Orariiy,  John  Halt,  Heniy  M>  IfaeOrndMa. 

"NEW  TORK:  weasel.    See  Weasei,. 

NEW  ZEALASJ},  ariand.  A  British  col- 
ony in  the  South  Paeffle  Ocean,  situated  between 

liititu.Ies  34"  26'  and  47°  17'  S..  and  between 
longitudes  laO"  26'  mid  US"  30'  K.,  a  little  more 
than  10(M)  inile^  '^utheast  of  tlie  Australian  con- 
tinent. New  Zealand  proper  coiiHists  of  two  large 
lehnds,  North  Island  and  South  or  Middle  Island, 
Bepanted  bgr  Cook  StnUt,  from  16  to  lOO  miles 
-wi^,  and  of  a  smsller  Island,  Stewart  Tstend, 
lyin^'  25  miles  snufli  ,:f  S-suth  Island,  from  which 
it  is  !«eparate<l  by  Koveaux  Strait.  Several  of  the 
outlying  groups,  known  as  the  Auckland,  Chat- 
ham, Cook,  Kermadec  if>landfl,  and  other  small 
islets,  are  also  attached  to  the  eoloiHr.  The  area 
Of  North  Island  ia  4«»468  sqimr*  miles,  of  South 
Island  58,525,  and  of  Stewart  Island  605  square 
n!il<«.  The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated 
at  101.471  square  inih-s.  iM-inp  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Italy,  to  which  peninsula  the  shapo  Of 
New  Zealand  bears  a  striking  resemblance. 

TopooBAPHY.  The  surface  of  North  Island  is 
In  the  main  gently  undulating,  with  low  bills  and 
table-huids  densely  forested.  There  are,  hovever, 
amiftl  voleanie  peaica  in  thit  isinad,  fran  4000 


to  over  9000  feet  high.  Of  these  Xarawera  and 
Toagariro,  on  the  mainland,  and  Whakari,  la  tii« 

Bay  of  Plenty,  are  active  volcanoes,  white  the 
highest  extinct  ooncs  arc  Ruapehu(9715  feet) and 
Mount  E^nnont  or  Taranaki.  The  latter  is  a  soli- 
tary peak  standing  at  the  west  entrance  to  Cook 
Strait.  It  is  8270  feet  high,  and  its  summit  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  South  Island  dif- 
fers in  a  marked  degree  from  North  Island.  It 
has  no  volcanoes,  but  along  its  whole  western 
coast  runs  a  lofty  and  ruj^ed  mountain  range 
known  as  the  Southern  Alps,  which  rivals  the 
Kuroi>^n  Alps  in  its  wild  mountain  soenery.  It 
has  a  height  of  from  8000  to  over  12,000  feet, 
Mount  Cook,  the  highest  point,  beinj;  12,349  leet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  deeply  cleft,  with  numeroua 
ravines  and  precipices,  while  on  the  western 
slope  there  are  great  glaciers,  in  some  places 
reaching  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  sea. 
The  range  is  generally  covered  with  forests  to 
the  snow  line.  On  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Alfa 
is  a  plateau  bounded  hy  a  lowec  nmgs  rumnag 
through  the  centn  of  im  iabui^  from  vAMk  Hhm 
land  descends  ia  temeed,  gnssy  plain*  to  tbo 
custern  coast. 

The  coast-line  of  New  Zealand  measures  about 
3000  miles,  two-thirds  of  which  forms  the  coast 
of  North  Island,  which  is  much  indented  with 
bayiB»  two  of  than  almost  separating  the  north* 
western  peninsula  from  the  malnliuid.  Really 
good  harbors,  however,  are  few,  as  mo•^t 
of  the  bays  are  obstructed  by  bars.  The 
best  harbors  arc  those  of  Auckland  and 
Wellington.  The  rivera  arc  small  and  un« 
important,  the  largest  being  the  Waikato,  ia 
North  Island.  The  lakes  by  eontrasfe  axe  inter- 
esting. Those  ia  North  Xuand  are  of  voleanle 
origin.  The  largest  is  Lake  Taupo,  with  a  di- 
ameter of  22  miles  ami  an  enormous  depth.  The 
repion  surroundinf;  it  is  full  of  hot  .springs  and 
geysers,  among  which  roae  the  famous  pink  and 
white  terraces  of  siliceous  deposits  which  were 
destroyed  W  aa  eruption  in  1886.  In  South  Isl- 
and, along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  AIpe,  extends 
a  series  of  elonf;ated  mountain  lakes  supposed  to 
be,  like  the  deep  fiords  of  the  southwt-st  coast, 
of  glacial  orif.'in.  The  hirficst  is  Wakatipu,  which 
is  said  to  rival  Lake  Lucerne  in  beauty.  Though 
its  surface  is  KKA)  feet  above  sea-Iavol,  its  botUm 
ia  ia  some  places  500  ieet  heloir. 

CintAm  The  climate  is  varied,  but  In  gen- 
rrn!  fquable,  with  no  intense  heat  or  cold.  The 
iiHiiu  temperature  for  .lanuary  is  08"  in  the 
north  and  fjS'  in  the  south;  for  .June  it  is  51" 
in  the  north  and  40'  in  the  south.  Frost  is  al- 
most unknown  in  North  Island.  The  rainfall 
varies  from  28  iachea  in  tlie  east  to  over  100 
inchee  on  the  west  eoast  Hm  coast  dlstrleta  are 

very  windy,  which  fact  contributes  tOWavd  rSB* 
d(>rin^'  the  climate  healthful. 

Flora.  The  tlora  is  poor  in  species,  hut  two- 
thirds  of  the  indigenous  forms  are  entirely  pe- 
culiar to  the  islands,  and  'Zti  of  it<;  genera  aro 
represented  nowhere  else.  The  forests  as  veil  aa 
the  vegetation  generally  are  chametcriBed  by  a 
dull  monotonous  green,  there  being  very  f<»w 
plants  with  conspicuous  flowers.  Though  the 
flora  is  relate<I  to  that  of  Australia,  as  well  as 
to  South  America  and  the  Antarctic  islands, 
some  of  the  most  common  Australiaa  genera, 
such  as  E«ratt/ptu»  and  ^eaeto,  are  absent. 
The  ferns,  mosses,  and  hepaticas  are  espeehUly 
abundant  and  eharaetariatie,  laign  tnuti  «f 
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open  laud  on  Uie  lower  hills  and  plateaus  being 
covered  with  lentf  ftmong  which  the  palm-like 
tne-lenw,  tmiMog  »  hdipit  of  30  to  40  feet, 
are  prontlnent  The  Nikau  palm  ( Rhopalo9tylis 
aapCia)  ia  found  in  North  Iiland,  this  being  the 
ejctreine  southern  limit  of  true  palms.  Oiie  of 
the  most  coiiiiuuii  fori-st  tr(>is  is  tlip  ii)n;,iiitieont 
kauri  pine  {Uammara  awttralis) .  It  yields  fine 
timber  and  a  valuable  puin,  and  has  been  reek- 
leuly  cut  by  Mttlen.  The  output  of  this  gum 
in  IMO  was  11,116  tone,  Talued  at  £607,010. 

Fauna.  The  fauna  is,  like  the  flora,  character- 
ized by  a  great  paucity  of  species.  There  is  prob- 
ably not  a  single  iiidigviimis  maitiiiiiil,  tlu>  dog^ 
and  rata  found  by  the  £uropean  discoverers  hav- 
ing been  alnoet  eertainly  introdueed  by  the  aa- 
tine.  Here  are  few  fcptt1ee»  and  no  enakesr 
hut  seneral  peculiar  lizard*.  Insects  are  also 
few,  as  are  the  fresh-wntor  fishes ;  and  birds 
form  almost  the  only  prnuji  of  niiiinal^  that  is 
well  represented.  There  are  nlxnit  IfiO  sperit's  of 
birds,  most  of  which  are  aquatic,  and  nearly  all 
are  peculiar  to  the  islands.  They  include  many 
beautiful  forms*  pinons  and  parrots  being  espe- 
cially  numerous.  Tne  kiwi,  a  wingfess  and  tail- 
less bird  of  the  size  of  a  hen.  is  the  snle  'sur- 
vivor of  a  large  group  of  similar  hinls,  including 
the  gifjuntic  moa,  which  formerly  inhabited  New 
Zealand.  A  considerable  number  of  European 
forms,  t>oth  plants  and  animals,  have  been  intro- 
duced, wild  pigs  1>eing  veiy  common. 

GnoLoar  ajto  Mikeram.  North  Island  is  es- 
sentially voleniiie  in  structure  an<l  nri^'in,  while 
South  Island  (•on'siHts  largely  of  aneieiit  meta- 
morphie  and  sedimentary  rocks,  filato-",  <;ranites, 
and  Silurian  sand  and  limestones,  with  small 
areas  of  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  strata.  Coal  is 
found  under  a  considerable  area  in  South  Island, 
and  to  some  extent  in  North  Tsland.  (Sold  extets 
chiefly  imd-  r  (lie  glacisl  drift  i-i  !  in  the  sands 
along  the  seashore.  Silver,  copper,  tin,  anti- 
mony, manganese,  and  cbrome'iron  are  also 
found. 

Mining.  Up  to  thi'  end  of  the  year  IftOO  the 
total  mineral  product  amounted  to  £75,91)7,890, 
of  which  £.'>7 ,406,100  was  gold.  The  most  pro- 
ductive gold  districts  arc  Otago,  which  yielde<l 
over  £22,000,000.  VVesiland,  nearly  £18.000,000, 
Auckland,  and  Nelson.  As  compared  with  other 
Australasian  States,  New  Zealand  ranks  second 
in  the  totnl  gold  and  third  in  the  total  mineral 
output.  The  moHt  productive  period  of  gold-min- 
ing was  from  1862  to  1873,  in  which  period 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  yield  was  secured. 
There  was  some  revival  in  the  indiiKtry  from 
1890  to  1900.  The  gold  exported  in  1901  amounted 
to  £1,753,784.  The  mining  of  gold  by  the  dredg- 
ing method  has  dereloped  extensively  in  the 
Clutha  River  l»ed  and  other  Htreams  of  that  dis- 
trict. Most  of  the  gold  from  South  Island 
wiw  secured  either  frmn  this  method  or  from 
hydraulic  sluicing,  tioid  from  the  Auckland  dis- 
trict wns  Kocured  from  quartz  only,  as  was  also 
much  of  the  Weatland  product.  The  eyanido 
proeess  ia  bein^  adopted,  thus  resulting  in  a 
greatly  increi»s«'d  per  cent,  of  the  ore  saved.  Tlie 
next  most  important  mineral  mined  is  coal,  the 
total  product ii in  of  which  (hrmi^di  l!»H>  wns  val- 
ued at  £7,ti.^^. Tlie  output  has  increased 
atendilv  from  l'HO  'i23  tons  in  1880  to  1,09.1,999 
in  1900.  In  1900  the  yield  of  itauri-gum  (rvain) 
was  11,116  tons,  valued  at  £60T,tllk.  The 
total  yield  to  the  end  of  1000  amounted  to  110,- 


329,831.  Small  quantities  of  silver  and  silvw* 
lead,  and  *  few  other  minerak  also,  are  mined. 

AoRicmnm.  Agriculture  together  with  gmip 
ing  is  the  leading  oeeopation.  The  elimatie  eon- 

diti  :i-  IT"  more  favurahle  for  general  agriculttun 
than  la  any  of  tlie  St-Ute^  of  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth. The  rainfall  is  more  a<l»'qiiate,  and 
the  per  acre  yield  of  ail  crops  much  greater.  The 
largest  farm  district  is  on  the  east  coast  of 
South  IsUnd.  In  1908  there  were  in  the  oolony 
03,786  agricultural  holdings,  with  a  total  w 
34,nil ..')7.'i  acres  occupied  (over  one  half  the 
total  area  t .  of  wliich  26,982,48<1  acres  are  under 
private  ownership,  the  balance  being  held  hy  the 
iiovernment.  About  two-thirds  of  the  total  area 
te  tiiip])used  to  be  adaptable  to  af^enltore  or 
grazing.  The  total  area  under  crops  increased 
from  68.506  acres  in  1861  to  1,044.777  in  1891, 
and  to  1.578,958  in  1900  01.  Neu  l}  one-half 
of  the  acreage  is  under  preen  crop"",  mainly  tur- 
nips and  rape.  The  princijial  other  crops  in  the 
last-mentioned  year  were  oats,  449,534  acres; 
wheat,  206,465 ;  barley,  30,831 ;  hay,  08/188;  pota- 
toes, 28,524;  and  maize,  14.232  acres.  English 
gras.ses  grow  much  better  in  New  Zealand  than  in 
.\))stra1ia,  and  the  acreage  sown  in  grass — 10,- 
244,739  in  1899 — was  14  times  more  than  that  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth.  The  per  acre  yield 
of  the  artificial  grasses  is  many  times  that  of  the 
natural  grasses  in  Australia.  In  19U0  there 
were  in  addition  to  the  sown  pasture  land  21,- 
857,909  acres  of  improved  land  in  the  occupied 
ln>I«]in;;s  that  were  available  for  stock  feeding. 

SitKK-RAisi.NO.  Probably  no  other  country 
of  similar  area  equals  New  Zealand  in  the  ex- 
tent of  its  sheep-grazing  interests.  The  number 
of  sheep  increased  atmdily  from  2,761,588  in 
1861  to  00^30329  in  1894,  and  has  since  re- 
mained at  a  little  lielow  this  figure.  Recent 
years  lia\e  sliown  a  rapid  incren--c  in  tii.'  number 
aud  a  tlecreaso  in  the  size  of  lloeks.  Another 
change  has  been  the  tendency  to  raise  sheep  for 
meat  rather  than  for  wool  exclusively.  Both  cat- 
tle and  borsee  are  steadily  increasing  in  number, 
the  former  numbering  in  1900  1,256,680  and  the 
latter  266,245.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
•2.")0,li75  swine.  Tn  recent  years  dairying  has 
ru|)idly  develojK'd  and  there  is  an  extensive  pro- 
duction of  butter  and  cheese.  The  industry  is 
carried  on  bv  the  factoiy  method  through  the  co- 
operation of  small  fhrmers. 

Manufacti'RINo.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ploved  in  the  manufacturing  industry  increased 
froin  2'2.0!i.'">  in  188.")  to  2."),(>.3:}  in  lH<tO.  and  27,- 
.^H!>  in  1895.  The  value  of  the  products  increased 
still  mote  rapidly,  being  £9,549,360  in  the  Ust- 
named  year.  The  largest  iton  in  this  amount 
was  frosen  and  preserved  meats,  followed  by 
the  tanning  and  wool-Rcouring  products,  ano 
the  products  of  saw-mills,  grain-mills,  clothing 
and  boot  factories,  butter  and  cheese  teetories, 
iron  and  brass  works. 

Transportation  akp  CJommioce.  In  1902  there 
were  22SA  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  the  total 
cost  of  construction  being  £18,176,728.  The  prov- 
ince owns  and  operates  nearly  the  entire  railway 
svstem.  In  1901-02  the  net  earnings  amounted 
to  £ti'22.3»<>.  In  1901-02  there  were  T.-l^ti,! 3H 
pnRiH4  it^>«»r>i  carried,  or  more  than  twice  the  num- 
ber carried  in  1891-02.  There  are  tramway  nf9- 
tems  in  all  the  principal  towns.  Tlie  extensive 
insnbir  coast  line  and  many  harbors  afford  «xoel> 
lent  facilities  for  water  transportation  from  ona 
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|wri  of  the  countiy  to  Another.  Coiuideiiag  th« 
■maUneas  of  the  {X^ralatioii,  the  foreign  oommcKe 
U  large.  In  1900,  016  vessels  entered  New 
Zealand  ports,  with  a  tonnage  of  854,rt32.  Of 
these  ."572  witp  from  the  (.'oimiiotiweuhli  States, 
83  from  ihc  I  nit<:d  Kingdom  direct,  and  iUl  from 
other  countries.  The  total  tonnage  has  more 
than  doubled  biuce  1881.  The  value  of  importa 
iBcraued  from  £4f,260,523  in  1890  to  £10^0,096 
in  1900,  and  the  value  of  exports  increased  during 
the  same  periotl  from  £9,811,720  to  £13,240,161. 
Almost  the  whole  of  tlu-  imports  is  for  home 
consumption  and  tlie  duiiicstic  exports  are  of 
domestic  origin.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
total  exports  are  contributed  by  the  agricultural 
and  iMStoral  industriea,  wool  being  Uie  largest 
iteiu,  followed  by  frozen  meat,  butter  and  cheese, 
and  tsrmn.  The  export  of  fro«en  meat  began  in 
18.H2  nn<l  jiurcased  steadily  until  HH)0,  ulien  it 
was  estimaled  at  £2,123,881,  almost  the  wiiole 
of  which  went  to  England.  (Jold  and  kauri  gum 
are  also  important  exports.  About  three-flftha  of 
the  imports  are  from  the  United  Kinodom,  and 
ana  three- fourths  of  the  exports  are  to  that  coun- 
try. In  the  trade  of  the  colony  the  Australian 
States  rank  setond  and  the  United  States  third. 
Th^  inipurt*  from  the  United  Stat*".-*  are  mucli 
in  e\e«»  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Auckland,  Wellington,  Bluff  Harbor,  Littleton, 
and  DonediB  arc  the  brgest  porta. 

Banks.  Owing  to  the  active  participation  of 
the  colonial  Gov^rnrnent  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  coniniunity,  t!  li  1  !  of  private  banking  is  a 
comporatively  liiuittd  one.  In  1890  there  were 
five  commercial  banks,  and  in  1900  the  same 
number.  The  deposits  have  increaaed  from  £343,- 
816  la  1857  to  £16^70^10  In  1900.  Of  the  tm 
banks  two  are  New  Zealand  institutions  proper 
and  the  other  three  are  branehos  of  the  .Austra- 
lirtM  hanks.  'I'he  jiank  uf  New  Zealand  is  the 
most  inii>oitant  institution  and  is  semi-govern- 
mental in  its  nature.  Four  out  of  the  six  direct- 
on*  are  (according  to  the  act  of  1898)  appointed 
by  the  (kivemment,  which  is  both  a  heavy  share- 
holder and  depositor.  Of  the  total  depoeits  tiiia 
bank  has  almost  50  per  rent.  The  whole  amount 
of  hians  made  hy  iill  five  banks  in  1  flOO  was  £12.- 
084,744,  of  vvhieh  ."iO  jK-r  eent.  were  made  hy  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand.  These  five  hanks  are  also 
banks  of  issue.  Their  notes  are  not  legal  tenders, 
but  oaa  be  made  so  for  a  limited  time  by  a 
proeiamation  of  the  Governor.  In  18G6  therp 
six  privato  ravings  banks.  These  still  ex- 
isted in  1900,  with  .11.47")  dejxisitors  and  £85.5.- 
792  deposits:  but  the  law  of  IH<i7.  which  estab- 
lished the  postal  savings  system,  ]irohi})itc<l  the 
organization  of  other  private  savings  banks. 

Porty-rix  iMiifts  wen  mtablislied  under  the 
postal  system  in  1867,  and  in  1900  there  were 
445.  The  number  of  accounts  increased  from 
215*;  in  1867  to  197.408  in  liKIO.  and  the  sum  of 
deposits  from  £71,197  to  £.5,809,5.52.  Nearly 
every  family  has  an  account.  The  public  trustee 
does  the  work  usually  done  in  the  United  States 
hy  the  private  tmst  eompanfes.  Also,  the  land 
registration  offices  compete  with  the  private 
banks  in  holding  real  estate  mortgages.  The 
high  development  "f  the  f-rH'tperntivc  spirit  in 
Vew  Zealand  has  alno  made  the  building  societies 
and  friendly  aoeleties  snooemfnl.  The  govem- 
BMntai  insimnMW  «7stem  attraets  a  considerable 
inoont  of  the  people's  savings. 
CteiawJMWy*  1^  PariisiMBi  fa  eompoaed  of 


two  bodies,  the  L^ialative  CounoU  and  the  House 
of  Rcpres^tatives.   The  former  eonsists  (1902) 

of  44  and  the  latter  of  SO  nien>bers.  They  hold 
olHce  for  seven  years  exwpt  such  a.s  were  elected 
:  1  1  1  to  September,  1891,  who  hold  u  -,  as  all 
UK'uihers  did  before  that  date.  There  are  HO  mem- 
bers in  the  other  ilouse.  They  arc  elected  for  three 
years.  All  registered  adults  of  either  sex  who  ha.fo 
resided  in  the  colony  one  year  and  three  months 
in  the  electoral  district  can  vote.  There  nre  four 
nalive  Maoris  in  the  Lower  House,  eleeteil  by  the 
adult  (male  and  female)  nativr  popuh»(ion.  Tlie 
administrative  function  is  in  the  bands  of  a  Gov- 
ernor, appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  Ministl7 
of  eight  members.  The  Governor  lias  the  power 
of  veto  over  bills  or  can  submit  hills  for  eott* 
fiderntion.  He  summons,  proroffues.  and  dissolves 
i'arlianient.  For  piirpose.s  oi  local  government 
the  country  is  divided  into  counties  and.  bOKIUgll% 
road  districts  and  town  districts. 

Finance.  The  participation  of  tlieOovenunent 
in  industrial  activities  resulted  in  large  annual 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  In  a  heavy  debt. 
The  receipts  fn>ni  taxation  increa.se<!  from  £1,755,- 
414  in  1H8()-H1  to  £3,042,81K)  in  I!K)()-Ol,  an<l  re- 
ceipts from  other  smirces  increased  during;  the 
same  period  from  £1,529,((28  to  £2,804,021}.  In 
the  fiscal  year  mding  in  1901  the  receipts  from 
the  custooM  amounted  to  £2,180,84iS;,  hefau  the 
most  important  single  source  of  revenne.  u  the 

same  year  tlie  receipts  from  the  railroads  were 
£1.720,t;41  :  from  stam{>f.  including,'  post  and  tele- 
-;rapl»,  tSKj.TO.'J.j ;  from  Ian  i  i  iv,  £2!I4,534 ;  and 
from  liie  income  tax,  £17:<.HUi».  The  total  ex 
pcnditurc  increased  meanwhile  from  £4,010,850  to 
£5,479,704.  and  the  public  debt  from  i2a.l8&,711 
to  £49,691 ,245.  There  was  a  rinldttg  fund  In  1901 
of  £l,nnr?,4n4.  The  largest  items  of  pxpcnditurc 
are  the  pulilic  debt  charges,  £1.74.5,610,  and  rail- 
ways, £1,1)1  ^t:^.  Other  important  items  are 
education.  £481,087  s  post  and  telegraph.  £416,- 
'M)i;  and  the  constabulary  and  defense,  £.347,448. 
The  rate  of  incrcnse  of  the  debt  of  the  ooikatf  htm 
not  been  nearly  sn  rapid  as  that  of  its  wealth. 

Defen.se.  -Ml  the  principal  ports  are  strongly 
defended  }>y  means  of  batteriec,  torpedo-boats, 
and  subnnirine  mines.  All  nuiles  between  seven- 
teen and  forty  years  and  unmarried  men  between 
seventeen  and  forty-flv«  aro  liable  tO  military 
service.  In  1901  there  was  a  volunteer  force  of 
17.000  men. 

.'sTATK  AcTivniKs.  N'ew  Zealand  has  become 
well  kiKiwn  iK'caui^c  of  th«  various  ways  in  which 
the  functions  of  the  State  have  been  extended. 
The  tendency  in  this  direction  was  well  devel- 
oped prior  to  1890,  but  became  especially  marked 
about  that  time.  The  movement  has  been  the 
outgrowth  largely  of  the  influence  exerted  by  or- 
ganized labor  upon  legislation.  The  jxnver  of 
this  element  has  been  exercised  tl\rough  tlie  exist- 
ing political  parties,  and  not  thmugh  the  agency 
of  any  politico-socialistic  or<.'anizationB  such  as 
have  generally  sought  to  advance  radical  move- 
ments in  other  countries.  The  experiment,  for 
instance,  has  been  made  of  preventing  strikes 
and  lockouts  and  adjusting  questions  at  is<iue 
between  lnl>or  and  capital  hy  compulsory  con- 
ciliatitdi  and  arbitration.  Provisions  .nre  made 
by  whieh  either  employers  or  trade  unions  may 
bring  the  di^tpute  before  a  hoard  of  concilia- 
tion, and  if  a  satisfactoiy  agreement  is  not 
reached  the  qnesUon  can  he  carried  to  the  cen- 
tral court  Of  arbitration,  Tb»  decision  mado 
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by  this  oniirt  is  tinal  aud  in  enforced,  lite  award 
a^inst  an  association,  iiowever,  being  subject 
to  a  maximum  limit  of  £500.  In  practice  tba 
plan  has  aooomplisbed  the  purpow  intended, 
strikes  and  lockouts  having  neen  vholly  pre- 
vented. A  number  of  other  measures  affecting 
labor  have  l)een  carried  into  effect,  siuli  as  fac- 
tory inspection,  prevention  of  child  labor,  speci- 
fication of  hours  of  labor,  and  tlie  occurrence  of 
holidays.  A  qrstem  of  old-age  pension  provides 
that  all  persona  of  good  character  who  are  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age  and  have  been  twenty-five 

Sears  in  the  colony  may  l»e  j)ensioned  if  their 
iconic  falls  below  8l)('<ilit'd  limits. 
Another  phase  of  State  activitv  receiving 
nuell  attention  ha»  been  the  pviblle  land  policy. 
Tht  attempt  is  being  made  to  aeeure  and  retain 
the  ^blie  ovnemhip  of  the  land,  and  freehold 
is  pradiinlly  fjivinnr  wnr  (o  y>orpc"tual  lease.  Tlio 
jxilicy  of  coniiuilsory  pnrciiasi-  lias  result<d  in 
ttie  l)rfakinf,'  nji  of  nuiny  lar^'o  linliiinjis  hold 
largely  for  speculative  purixises,  and  has  secured 
ft  gemUne  settlement  upon  such  lands.  Ordi- 
narily purehaseo  are  affected  by  friend^  negotia- 
tions, and  eomputsion  is  not  often  neeessary. 
Prior  to  March,  1902,  £2,117,352  had  been  paid 
for  107  estates.  In  order  to  make  a  settlement 
and  iniprovi  ment  of  the  land  possible  by  per- 
sons of  small  means,  the  Government  advances 
lonna  to  the  settlers.  The  interest  charged  is 
5  per  cent  Over  £3,000,000  has  been  .lent 
in  this  way.  Lands  that  am  teased  are  leased 
for  nnn  years  subjcf^t  to  oprt.nin  cnnditinns  of 
reNiiletice  and  impriAenient^.  Tlie  annual  rental 
is  fixed  at  4  per  eeiit.  on  the  ca>«h  price  or 
'prairie  value'  of  the  land,  and  there  is  at 
no  time  a  right  to  purchase  the  freehold.  Dis- 
trict land  boards  have  charge  of  the  transfer 
of  lands.  The  State  has  assumed  the  owner- 
ship of  a  number  of  nti!ifies,  ineludiii;,'  railroad'', 
telegraphs,  and  telephone-^,  and  enjja^^e.s  in  the 
life  insurance  and  the  hankini;  business.  The 
results  have  lieen  f.'enerally  satisfactory  to  the 
advocates  of  the  system.  Tlie  colony  has  also 
taken  an  advanced  jmsition  in  ref^rd  to  taxation. 
The  colonial  property  tax  consists  solely  of  a 
progressive  land  tax.  The  system  exempts  small 
farmers  entirely.  T.oeal  ertnunnnities  have  the 
l)ri\  itege  also  of  restrict  iii^j  tax  lin  ies  to  their 
land  values.  There  is  a  progressive  income  tax. 
New  Zealand  has  created  the  office  of  public 
trustee,  whose  incumbent  has  care  of  intestate 
eststM.  cprtain  private  trust  estates,  etc.  Any 
property-owner  has  the  rifiht  of  appointing  him 
executor.  A  local  option  law  provides  that 
licensed  lirjiior  housf>«  niay  be  ahoii-lieil  hy  a 
VoJe  of  three  to  two  in  any  di"ttrict,  and  that 
the  number  of  them  must  be  redut-ed  if  de- 
manded by  ft  majority  of  the  electors.  The 
question  !s  voted  upon  every  three  years. 

Pnrn.ATinf.  The  poyuilatiori  of  Vew  Zealand 
(exelusivc  of  Maoris)  iricre.i-r-l  from  79.71!  in 
18(10  to  fi2fi.n.-,0  in  18i>n.  an.l  to  77-2.7l!<  in  liwtl. 
the  densitv  of  population  being  l.'M  to  the  square 
mile.  The  males  numbered  405.1»02,  females  .366.- 
727.  Bince  1841  the  per  cent,  of  increase  has 
exceeded  that  of  Anstrslfft  for  every  decade 
except  1S«1  91.  Tn  tlie  deeade  ISni  lftOO  the 
excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  \vn»  27.211. 
The  {wpulntion  of  Xorth  Inland  slit-htly 
outnimihers  that  of  South  Island.  The  popu- 
lation ia  quite  homogeneous,  being  almoefe 
wholly  from  the  United  Kingdom.   ^Diere  are* 


however,  not  a  few  tiennan<i  and  Scandinavian*. 
The  immigration  of  colored  races  has  been  cheeked 
by  restrictive  governmental  nuastires.  The  Chi- 
nese havo  decreased  in  numlier  and  were  only 
27d2  in  1001.  The  Maoris  have  decreased  from 
70.000  {estimated)  in  1840  to  46,518  in  lUOl, 
inehulin^'  .")7t)2  half  easte-s,  l)iit  the  deerease  seems 
to  liave  t)een  checked.  The  iiativei^  are  allowed, 
within  limitations,  to  manage  and  dispose  of 
tbeir  land  (about  6.000,000  acres),  and  they 
havv  ft  measure  of  locftl  self-government.  They 
welcome  the  advantages  of  education  for  their 
children  and  intjuge  to  some  extent  in  agricul- 
ture. The  population  of  the  largest  cities  in 
1901  was  as  follows:  Auckland,  34.213,  with 
suburbs,  67.226 :  Wellington,  the  capital.  43.638, 
With  suburbs,  49,344;  CbristchurGh,  17,538,  with 
•ubttiba,  B7,M1 ;  Dunedin,  24,679,  with  siAuHm, 
52,390. 

Rkt.ioiov.  Tlie  principal  clnirelies  are  the 
Church  of  Kn;,'lan<l,  ]iredoininatiii^r  in  Canter- 
bury; the  Presbyterian,  which  dominates  in 
Otago  and  Southland;  the  Wesl^ynn  and  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic. 

KnrcATioN.  Tl>e  public  system  of  edneatjon  is 
in  charge  of  a  Government  dejiart  meiil .with  a  min- 
ii*ter  at  its  head.  .Sclu>wl  attendance  i-f  compul- 
sory between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirte<  n.  The 
schools  are  secular  and  the  primary  ^'railes,  are 
free,  small  fe«s  being  ehai^d  fur  M^^condary 
courses.  In  1000  thero  were  198397  pupils  en- 
rolled at  the  State  schools.  Of  them,  107,912  were 
in  average  attendance.  There  were  in  the  same 
year  15.550  pupils  enrolled  in  pri%'atfl  schools, 
mainly  Roman  Catliolic.  The  (lovernment  main- 
tains 85  village  schotils,  whi<  h  had  an  attendance 
of  3100.  Besides  a  number  of  art  schools,  there  aro 
mining,  agricultural,  and  engineering  iostittt- 
tions.  Tn  1900-01  the  (Tovemment  expended 
£4ftl.OS7  on  education.  The  New  Ze.tland  I'ni- 
vornily  in  nil  exaniiniug  hody.  which  has  five 
atTiliated  colleges  located  resj>ectively  at  Dxme- 
din,  Cbrii^tchureh.  Auckland,  Wellington,  and 
Canterbury.  Each  of  these  has  the  advantage  of 
land  grants,  the  income  from  which  is  annually 
supplemented  by  colonial  grants. 

HisniKY.  New  Zealand  was  iliscovered  by  Tas- 
man  in  Di-t-ember.  1042.  In  October.  1769.  Captain 
Cook  lande<l  at  Poverty  Bay,  and  in  1773  and 
1777  explored  the  shores  of  the  islands.  The 
period  before  European  colonisation  was  charac- 
terized by  fierce  wars  among  the  native 
tril>es.  marked  bj'  extensive  conquests  on  the 
part  of  Ihe  celebrated  chieftain  Hongi  (182n  2S1. 
In  1814  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden  esfahlished  a  mis- 
sion in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Other  mis^^ionarie« 
rapidly  followed,  and  the  natives  were  speedily 
converted  to  Ihe  outward  forms  of  Christianity. 
A  British  rc«ident  wna  appointed  at  the  Bur  of 
Islands  In  18.1.1.  and  in  the  following  year  British 

troojit  Were  rinploved  au'aiiisf  llie  native^.  Tn 
Septenihrr.  1h;S!>.  an  <'\i>edit  ion.  under  the  au- 
>picrs  nf  the  New  Zealand  Company,  orrivwl  nt 
Port  Kicholson,tlie  first  bo<ly  of  immigrants  reach- 
ing that  place  in  January  of  the  following  year. 
In  FebmaiT  a  number  of  native  chiefs,  in  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangat.  placed  themselves  tinder 
the  authority  of  the  Brifi-h  novernment.  and  in 
May  the  soverejfrnty  rd  (Jnat  P.ritnin  over  the 
i-l:i!i<is  w  .i^  ]irri<  laiined.  CMloni/at  ion  was  rapid 
and  the  alienation  of  the  Maori  lands  proceeded 
steadily.  In  1S.'>0  thp  New  Zealand  Company 
Mirrendered  all  of  its  interests  in  the  colony  to 
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the  Briti&h  Goverument,  and  in  1853  a  con« 
Btitutional  act  wm  promulgated  ifor  tlie  colony, 
tbs  fint  lepreomtatiTB  Kwwnbly  beiiv  flpmeit 
fai  t8S5.  From  1B60  to  1866  tacre  were  fonni- 
dable  natiTe  uprisings,  and  spasmodic  outbreaks 
did  not  cease  until  about  1870.  Since  ttiut  date 
the  relations  \vitli  tlie  native  population  Imve 
been  alinotit  uniformly  peaoeful,  and  ilte  Maoria 
have  made  rapid  strides  in  civilization,  attaining 
crea  «  abare  in  the  igovenunent.  In  1870  an  act 
WM  paaeed  ertabliehing  the  Now  Zealand  Unl- 
versitT.  Abmit  this  time,  too,  occurs  the  first 
be^inninps  of  the  policy  of  State  participation  in 
(K-ononiic  atTiiirs,  w  ith  the  conuiin;!  i ment  of  rail- 
w»y  construction  uiider  public  supcrviHion  in 
1871,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Public  Trust 
Oflke  in  1872.  An  educational  act  proTidiQg  for 
the  free  and  compulsory  instruction  of  all  dill- 
dm  was  passed  in  1876.  In  1879  a  measure  was 
enacted  looking  toward  the  e«itabliahment  of  man' 
hood  suffrage,  ttUbough  the  one-man  one-Tote 
principle  ws«>  not  in  complete  operation  until 
is'M).  In  September,  1893,  the  fraadiiia  ma  ez< 
tended  to  women. 

The  nHrrement  toward  State  socialism  came 
TCominently  to  the  front  in  1890,  in  which  year  the 
labor  element  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
the  elections  to  the  General  Assembly.  Since  that 
year  the  progress  in  that  direct  ion  has  been  rnpid. 
Xumerous  labor  laws  have  been  passed,  looking,' 
toward  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
troricing  classes,  while  land  legislation  has  been 
carried  on  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  soil  into 
the  possession  of  small  owners.  Thus,  in  accord- 
aneo  with  an  act  of  18^2,  larfje  nreas  of  (Jovern- 
meut  laud  have  been  1eat«ed  iu  p^^rpetuitv  to  small 
tenants,  the  right  of  purchase  bein^  denied.  In 
the  same  year  the  Government  was  authorized  to 
acquire  land  for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  and 
in  1894  this  power  of  the  Goverament  was  mads 
eoDipulsory.  In  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed 
authorizinp  novcmment  loans  to  farmers  on 
roortgsipf ;  in  1H05  a  Family  Homes  Protection 
Act  prohibited  lioniestead-s  from  Indnp  tnort- 
geged  or  sold  for  debt.  As  early  as  1S91  the 
preperty  tax  had  been  repealed,  and  a  graduated 
Itx  on  toewBee  add  unimproved  land  Talnee 
sttbsHtntcd,  the  fnoome  tax  not  being  levied  on  In* 
wines  derived  from  land.  T>abor  legi.slatinn  eul- 
minated  in  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Ar- 
bitration Act  of  Au^ist  ."il,  18!)4,  by  which 
disputes  between  employers  and  employees  were 
sabieeted  to  the  decision  of  State  tfii^als.  In 
1898  an  Old  Age  Fmsions  Bill  was  passed.  In 
1900  a  form  of  worldngmen's  aeeident  Insaranoe 
was  adopted.  New  Zejiland  rendered  loyal  .'^up- 
port  to  the  British  Kmpire  in  the  South  African 
War,  its  mounted  <-ontin;.'eiits  con^titutiqg  a  VWy 
Qflcful  part  of  the  British  forces. 

BrBUocnurar.  Brsmall,  The  Iffaerol  Re- 
tourrrs  of  \rw  Zealand  (1x)ndon,  1888)  ;  Hook- 
er, Handbook  to  the  Flora  of  .Vcic  Zealand  (ib., 
18i87)  ;  (Jriftin,  New  Zealand,  Err  Cnmrarrrr  nnd 
Retourcea  (  Welliirrton,  1884)  ;  tlrey,  Polynesvan 
Ujfthology  (ib.,  18H.1)  ;  liradshaw,  .Veu?  Zea/anrf 
of  To-Day  (ib.,  1888) ;  BUUer,  Birdt  of  Ifew  Zeth 
tand  (ib.,  1888)  ;  Green,  The  High  Alps  of  Nete 
Zealand  (ib..  ;  Paytnn.  Round  and  Ahout 

.Vcic  Zealatui  (ib.,  1888)  ;  Ilarp<>r.  Pioneer  Work 
Ml  the  Alps  of  Nete  Zealand  (ib..  ISnfi)  ;  Gisborne, 
Tko  CoIm»^  of  New  Zealand  (ib.,  1891 ) ;  Wilson, 
In  *fte  Land  of  TM  (London,  1804) ;  Sievers,  Au«- 
Irvlfim  «mmI  -OzaoMen  (toipsig,  1896) ;  Leaden* 


feld,  Scuseelnnd  (Berlin,  n.  d.)  ;  Amtralasia,  in 
British  Knipire  Series  (London,  1900)  ;  Schans, 
"NeusmlaadJ  in  Auatralien  itad  die  HUdaee  (Ber- 
lin, 1961);  Loughman,  Vme  Zealand:  Vote*  or 

Its  Oeogrnph]/.  Stntisties,  etc.  (WelHnfrton, 
1901);  Reeves,  Vtir  Zealand  (London,  1S9S)  ; 
id.,  Slate  lJji>criiiH  nis  in  Australia  and  \>  tv 
Zealand  (ib.,  1902)  ;  Irvine  and  Alpers,  Progretn 
of  Xew  Zealiind  in  the  Century  (ib.,  196S}  J  Jiow 
Zealatui  Official  Year-Book  ( Wellington,  annnal- 
\y)  ;  Chalmers,  Hietory  of  Currency  in  the  Britieh 
Colonies  (London,  IH!).})  ;  Slierrin,  Early  History 
of  'Scuc  Zeiilijyid  (Auckland,  1890)  ;  Rusden,  His- 
tory of  .Yetr  Zealand  (Melbourne,  IHSlfi)  ;  Hocken, 
Contributions  to  the  Early  History  of  Neic  Zea- 
land (London,  1898)  ;  The  Literature  Relating  to 
yeir  Zealand:  A  i7»7»Jio(^apfcy  ( Wellington,  1889) . 

NEW  ZEAXANS  FLAX.  See  Fr,AX,  New 
Z>:.vi.A.M). 

HEW  ZEALAJSD  SUBBEQIOH.  In  the 
Sclater-Wallaee  system  of  zoogeography,  a  sttl»- 
rcjLfioTi  of  the  Australian  Province,  innlu<!ing  New 
Zvahmd  and  all  the  surrounding  islands  fouth  of 
New  Caledonia.  Its  faunal  characteristics  are 
delineated  in  the  article  New  Zeai.a.no,  para* 
graph  Fauna.  Other  views  have  been  held  in 
regard  to  the  faunal  relations  of  this  isolated 
archipelago.  Huxley  made  it  a  primary  sabdl- 
vision  of  his  hemispherical  region  'Nofopea' 
(q.v.).  Recent  roiilo^sts  have  bcpn  !ncline<l  to 
consider  its  features  so  distinct  as  to  i-lesate  it 
to  primary  rank  and  make  it  a  full  'region,'  co- 
ordinate with  the  Australian  and  other  'prov- 
inces.'    See  l^TSTRmrTiox  OF  Anim.\I.r. 

NEXT  PBIEND.^  An  adult  person,  other 
than  a  guardian  ad  litem,  who  represents  in  an 
action  another  ^person  who,  by  reason  of  infancy 
or  other  dinbllity,  is  not  legally  competent  to 
maintain  the  suit  l:i  his  own  behalf.  The  prae 
ticc  of  permittinj^  an  incompetent  pcr.son  to  sue 
by  Ills  next  friend  originated  in  Kngland,  where 
it  was  first  authorized  by  the  'Statute  of  West- 
min-ster'  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  an  action  in  favor  of  an  in- 
fant or  other  incompetent  person  could  only  be 
conductc?  by  his  re^jularly  appointed  guardian. 
The  Ntirman  French  term  proehrin  ami,  of  which 
'next  friend'  is  the  En^'lish  ('(]uiv;ilcnt,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  above  statute,  and  continues  in  use 
in  many  jurisdictions  to-day.  There  is  Tery 
little  difference  between  the  functions  of  a  guar- 
dian ad  Ufem  and  a  person  who  sues  as  next 
friend,  except  that  the  latter  usually  represents 
a  plaintilT,  and  in  ^ome  pirisdictionsi  the  former 
is  only  appointed  to  re|)rcscnt  n  defendant. 

A  next  friend  is  nut  a  party  to  an  action,  but 
acts  solely  in  a  representative  and  advisory  ca- 
pacity. It  follows,  therefore,  that  most  of  the 
rules  governing  parties,  as  that  the  admissions 
of  a  party  bind  him,  etc.,  do  not  apply  to  a  next 
friend.  He  is,  however,  subject  to  such  rules 
as  rclat4'  to  the  cotuluct  of  tiie  case.  .\  next 
friend  is  considered  as  an  officer  of  the  court 
where  he  is  appointed  to  protect  the  interests  of 
an  Incompcient  defendant.  In  some  States 
where  en  infant  is  otherwise  represented  by  a 
^jrnardian.  be  may  sue  by  a  next  friend  to  compel 
nit  aceouiiting  by  the  guardian  where  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  is  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  trust.  In  a  few  jurisdictions  married 
women  and  persons  of  unsound  mind  may  sue 
by  a  next  friend.  Usually,  however,  lunatics  and 
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thckw  wlio  are  nuntally  iiicoiiiin-trnt  are  rppre- 
sented  by  conimittci's  or  guar<iians.  An  action 
cotnnieDoed  by  a  next  friend  cannot  di^n- 
tiiiueU  or  settled  without  the  oouM-nt  of  the 
eoort.  A  next  friend  onl^  represents  the  ineom- 
petent  during  the  litigation,  which,  however,  is 
not  ron>=i'IfrfHl  as  rnil<'<i  until  an  appeal  is  de- 
ttTiniiKii  or  the  right  to  appeal  lias  expired.  See 

(  iiM  M  I MKK  :      (;t  AUl)IAN;      INFANT;  LUNATIC; 

Majuuep  \Vom£X;  rABTUCs;  Kod  authorities 
where  referred  to  tmder  theee  titles. 

KEY,  nfl,  Michel,  Duke  of  Elchingen  and 
Prince  of  the  Moskva  ( 17t>»  l8l5).  One  of  Napo- 
leon^ most  celebrated  marshaU.  He  was  born 
Januaix  ^^W,  «t  Saariouia,  tlu  «oii  ti  a  poor 
eooper.  He  bad  hut  little  education  and  woifcied 
as  ( li-rk  to  a  notary  ami  as  fi>rfnian  in  a  mine 
until  1788,  when  he  joinwl  a  hus-nar  rejjiment  at 
Jletx.  Ho  made  the  campaign  of  171'-  with  the 
Armv  of  the  North  and  rose  to  be  lieutenant.  In 
April,  1794,  he  became  captain  in  the  Army  of  the 
fiambre  and  Meuse,  and  cli>4tingui8hed  himself  by 
his  encrgj-  and  his  cool  intrepi<lity.  He  was 
wounded  at  (hf  •siege  of  Mainz,  fought  bravely  in 
17&5  at  Altenkirchen.  and  lor  his  8er^'iee8  in 
itonnlng  the  citadel  of  Wtirzhurg  and  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  Rcdnitz  was  made  in  17i)6  brig- 
ad  ier-g(*ne ni  1 .  II  i h  ca pt  u re  of  Mannheim  < Ma rch 
28,  1799)  gained  him  the  rank  of  general  of  di- 
vision, and  after  being  <scvprely  w(»uiid«'«l  at  Win- 
terthur  in  May.  he  \\a^  plarcil  in  S«>ptemlHT  in 
temporary  coumiiiiul  o\  i  f  tlie  Arniy  of  the  Rhine, 
and  carried  on  a  skillful  ;.Mini  i  f  strategy  agaiast 
the  Archduke  Charles  of  Auntria.  whom  he  pre- 
vented from  uniting  with  Suvaroir  against  Mas 
Sf'na.  lie  fought  sid>seqaently  under  I.ccourbe 
ami  Moreau  at  Enjjon,  Mofiskirch.  and  llohenlin- 
den.  Ney'H  r<'i<iililiran  i>rih.  i|)l(  -  could  not  with- 
stand tile  blandi-^hiocntH  (>t°  Na[>oleon,  who  per- 
svade<l  him  to  marry,  in  1802,  Mile.  Augui^,  a 
friend  of  Uortense  lieauliarnals,  made  him  in- 
■pector-general  of  cavalry,  and  Rent  him  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
brought  al)out  the  Act  of  Mediation  of  Febnmry. 
isii.'!.  In  the  sanio  .vrar  he  was  trivi-n  romniand 
of  the  Sixth  Corp-  of  th.-  (J rand  Army  rat!*ed  for 
the  invasion  of  Englaii>i,  hut  soon  to  be  turned 
against  Austria,  la  1804  be  was  made  a  marshal 
of  the  Empire.  In  the  foilowinir  year  he  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  (Jtlnzburg  (OctoU-r  9lh)  and 
by  his  succe^ful  as-sault  on  the  intrenchments  of 
Klchingen  hrou^'ht  af>out  the  capitulation  of  Ulm 
and  gaine<l  for  himself  the  ducal  title  (conferred 
in  1808).  He  fought  at  Jena  in  180«.  reduced 
the  citieH  of  Erfurt,  Magdeburg,  and  Thorn,  and 
by  his  timely  arrival  on  the  battlefif>1d  of  Eylau 
(r].v.  I  |(M  V(  nt<»d  a  jK)ssible  defeat  for  the  French. 
On  Juuf  U,  1807,  Ney  took  the  village  of  Fried- 
land  from  the  Russians  after  a  bloiwly  combat, 
and  thus  decided  the  outwme  of  the  battle.  He 
BOW  became  the  idol  of  the  army,  while  Napoleon 
beatowed  on  him  the  title  of  Brave  rl>  s  hrarrs.  In 
180S  he  was  sent  with  the  Sixth  Corps  to  Spain. 
He  overran  Oalicia,  maintiiim-*!  an  encrgeti.  war 
fare  igainnt  the  Spanish  guerrillas,  and  aiiiiod  to 
his  reputation  for  nudacitf  and  skill.  In  1810  he 
waa  placed  under  the  command  of  Mat^si'na,  to 
whom  was  intrasied  the  invsaion  (»f  Portiigal. 
Xey  resented  what  he  conceived  a  slight  toward 
himself.  an<l.  tbouyli  he  fought  with  splendid 
Cinira;,'!'  on  tin'   fi  treat    frmri    Torres  V'edras  a» 

commander  of  the  rtar  guard  (oijc  vf  the  greatest 


incid^nt^  in  his  career),  he  was  guilty  of  gross 
insubordination,  and  in  March,  1811,  returned 
to  France  in  senii-diagraoe.  His  talents,  however, 
made  him  invaluable,  and  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign (1818)  ha  held  commend  oi  the  Third 
corps.  He  distinguiriied  Umsell  at  Smoiensk 
and  commanded  the  centre  at  Borodino  <q.v.), 
where  his  iirorts  achieved  the  victory,  his  ser- 
viffs  iH'ing  ri'W jir(lc<l  with  the  title  of  I'rinoi-  of 
the  Moskva.  He  commanded  the  rear  guard  on 
the  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  by  vigorous  disci- 
pline and  devoted  heroism  saved  the  remnants  of 
the  firand  -^rmy  from  utter  disorganization, 
notably  at  the  iiisastrous  pa-isa<;r  of  the  lti»re- 
siiia.  In  the  ••anipai'.ni  of  181:1  hf  won  a  victory 
over  the  Alli.-s  at  Wfissoiiffls  (May  1,  1813), 
fought  at  Liitzen  and  Itoutzen  in  .May.  hut  was 
defeated  by  Btilow  at  Denmwitz  ( ScplcmlMT 
OthJ.  He  held  the  left  of  the  French  line  in  the 
battles  around  Ticipsig  and  ^nras  with  Napoleon  in 
the  defensive  campaign  of  1814  in  Frnncc.  Aftor 
the  takin;,'  of  Paris*  by  the  Allies  he  insisttsi  on 
Napoleon's  abdieation' and  hastened  to  olTer  hi.s 
services  to  the  Bourbons.  He  was  made  a  peer 
of  France,  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  war, 
and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  aixth  military 
division.    On  news  of  Napoleon's  return  from 

Elba  lie  was  ordere<I  to  Bcsani.im  to  resist  tho 
Eni|xTor'M  advance,  hut  on  tVie  ni^;ht  of  March 
i;ith  he  wviU  over  to  Napoleon,  Miinnioning  liis 
troo|>«  to  follow  hini,  and  on  the  17th  he  joined 
the  Emperor  at  Auxerre.  moved  to  this  act,  no 
doubt,  by  the  magic  influence  of  his  old  com- 
mander, but  influenced  too  by  the  humiliations  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the  returned 
nobles  of  the  old  rt'gime.  At  the  head  of  the 
First  and  Second  Corps  of  the  new  nrniy  raised 
by  Napoleon,  he  fought  on  lune  ItUli  at  Quatre- 
hra^  (4.V.),  and  led  the  la.'^t  charge  of  the  Old 
Quard  at  Waterloo.  After  the  battle  he  returned 
to  Paris  and  ndvoeated  the  reeall  of  Ibe  Bout' 
bons.  Proscribed  on  July  21th,  he  remained  in 
hiding  in  the  country  till  August  oth.  when  he 
was  discovered  and  brought  to  Paris  an  i  ar 
raigned  (December  5th)  before  a  court-martial 
containing  many  of  his  old  companions  in  arms. 
The  court  declared  Ney  out  of  its  jurisdictiffln  «a 
a  peer  of  France,  and  banded  him  over  to  the 
Chnmber  nf  Peers,  which  on  December  fi,  1815, 
by  130  votes  against  17  found  him  guilty  of  trea- 
son and  coridetniu'd  him  to  death.  He  was  shot  the 
following  day  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg. 
Con.sult:  Dumoulin.  Hii^oire  complete  du  procra 
du  marfchal  \cu  ( Paris,  1816)  j  Bouval,  Fie  du 
marshal  \rv  (ib..  18,13)  ;  Welsehinger,  Le  nuari- 
chn!  \r,i.  isir,  (ib.,  1893). 

NEZHIN^  nye'ahAn,  or  NEJIN.  A  town  In 
the  Ckivemment  of  Tchernigov,  Little  Russia, 

situated  on  tlie  n>ter,  about  80  miles  northeast 
of  l\u'v.  It  lias  a  [iliilnlogical  institute,  a  gym- 
nasium, and  a  Greek  school.  It  is  noted  for  the 
tobacco  cultivate!!  in  its  vicinity.  Vegetables 
and  fruit  arc  also  important  product-s.  The 
trade,  formerly  of  great  detent,  baa  decreased 
since  the  rise  of  Taganrog  and  RostoV'On-tbe-Don. 
It  was  under  C liriiieliiieki,  in  tlic  -eveiiteenth  cen- 
tury, that  (in'fk  merchants  si-ttled  at  Nerhin. 
where  they  were  granteil  s|M'cial  privili'ges.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1897,  32,100,  including  a  number  of 
Greeks. 

NEZ  PERC^.  tc'i  pr.r'~A'.  Tlte  leadin-  tribe 
of  Sbalmptiau  stock  (q  v.}.    The/  c«U  them- 
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•elves  Bhaptin,  whence  the  stock  name,  but  they 
were  known  as  C'hopunnish  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring  tribes,  and  were  called  Nes-pcrcc,  •I'iercfd 
Hornt,'  by  the  I'reneh,  in  allusion  to  Ihvir  former 
cuatOiD  of  wearing  no8e  pendanUt.  They  formerly 
daiiDwi  a  laige  t«rritonr  in  «Mteni  Waabington 
•nd  Oregmi  and  eentraf  Idaho,  bounded  on  the 
east  hy  the  main  divide  of  the  IMttor  Koot 
MouiUiiius  and  including  the  lower  Uiaiule  Uuude 
and  Salmon  rivers,  with  a  lu;<  part  ci  the 
Snake  and  all  of  the  Clearwater  Kiver  dUtricUi. 

Lewis  and  Clark  traversed  their  country  in 
1805.  In  1832  they  sent  a  delefpation  to  Saint 
Ivouis  to  ask  for  Christian  missionaries  and 
t<-athi-rM.  In  respoii.se  to  their  requtst  a  Prot- 
eblaut  misisiuu  was  ehluhliished  umung  them  at 
Lapwai,  Idaho,  in  1837.  Soon  afterwards  they 
entered  into  governmental  relations,  and  they 
made  their  first  treaty  with  the  United  States  in 
18S5.  By  this  they  ceded  the  greater  portion  of 
their  territory  and  were  confirmed  in  the  pos- 
.««-»ion  of  a  ri'-s<.Tvati(in  incliuliuj,'  WalUnsu  Val- 
ley in  Uregon.  Uu  tlie  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
country,  however,  the  miners  rushed  in,  and  in 
flonssquenoe  a  new  treaty  was  forced  upon  the 
Indtans  bf  whidi  they  agreed  to  anmnder  ail 
but  a  reservation  at  Lapwai  in  Idaho.  Joseph, 
who  occupied  Wallowa  Valley  with  his  band, 
refu.sed  to  reiognize  the  treaty  or  remove  to 
Lapwai.  This  refusal  led  to  the  Iviez  I'erc£  War 
in  1S77,  in  which,  under  Joseph's  leader^ip,  sev- 
«t»l  aevere  defeats  were  inflieted  upon  aiiooes- 
•hv  detadunenta  of  regular  troops.  Joseph  Anal- 
ly almost  accomplished  a  masterly  retreat  to- 
ward Canada  through  Idaho  and  MmiUinn,  which 
waa  frustrated  only  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
<U«ierai)  Miles,  when  the  Indians  were  within 
CO  miles  of  the  British  line.  Joseph  surrendered 
OB  aMonnfie  of  being  allowed  to  return  to  bis 
own  eoimtiy,  but  the  promise  was  not  kept.  He 
and  his  band  were  deported  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, where  in  seven  yea  re!  they  were  reduced 
hy  il  .  I  .  from  about  450  to  280.  Their  condi- 
tion coinpelled  attention,  and  in  1884  they  were 
returned  to  the  north,  not  however,  to  their  old 
oonntry,  but  to  the  ColTille  reservation  in  northern 
Wttriiingtoo,  where  tbef  now  reside.  Prom  an 
(•-.liniafed  total  {K>pulation  of  2S00  in  the 
tribe  hua  dwrea^ed  to  less  than  1700.  of  whom 
about  1570  are  on  the  (allotted)  Lapwai  n^'ency, 
in  north  •western  Idaho,  the  rest  under  Joseph  he- 
ingat  Colville,  Wash.  The  general  report  of  condi- 
tions in  either  band  is  not  encouraging  Consult 
Mooney,  "Gboet  Danoe  Keligion,"  TnFourtemfh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Itttreau  of  Ethnology 
( VVashington,  1896).  See  Plate  of  American  in- 
diaas^  nndsr  Imuim. 

VOAICI,  n'pa'm^.  Lake.  A  lake  in  South-Cen- 
tral Africa,  situated  iu  Western  Rhode«t!a,  north 
of  the  Kalahari  Desert  (Map:  Africa,  0  7).  It 
is  one  of  the  last  remnants  of  the  great  inland  sea 
which  formerly  seems  to  have  occupied  the  vast 
lacostrioe  basin  of  which  the  Kalahari  is  a  part. 
A  gradual  desieeatlon  is  still  going  on  in  this 
region,  and  I.Ake  Ngami  has  diminished  eonsid- 
erably  since  it  was  discovered  by  i.,iving»tone 
in  1849.  It  is  now  little  more  than  a  marsh 
in  the  dry  season,  while  during  floods  it  may 
reach  the  dimensions  of  10  by  30  miles.  It  re- 
ceives the  waters  nf  the  Kubanga,  nn  l  Hqchnrfres 
periodically  eastward  into  the  Makarikari  Salt 


NGAN-HWEI,  nViln'hwa'e  (Cliin..  peaec, 
plenty).  Uue  uf  the  eastern  provilitei  ot  Lliina, 
Ixnindrd  on  tlif  north  hy  the  I'mviiui'  of  Kiang- 
su,  on  tlie  east  hy  Kiaiig  »u  and  Che-kiaug,  on  the 
south  by  Kiang-»i,  and  on  the  weat  by  Uu-peh  and 
Ho-nan  (Map:  China,  Hi),  its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  from  53,000  to  55,000  square  miles.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  hilly  region  in  the 
buulli  urouud  livvei-chow  and  Ning-kwoli  with  the 
Tsieu-taug  Kiver,  tlie  central  plain  of  the 
Yang-tse,  and  the  northern  part,  drained  by  the 
River  Hwai.  Tlie  southern  districts  are  famed 
for  climate,  lertiiity,  and  productions.  The 
staples  are  fruits,  cotton,  hemp,  silk,  and  iron. 
The  nnmcrous  Btream^s  are  used  for  navigation 
and  for  irrigation,  their  control  showinff  great 
engineering  ability.  The  province  contains  some 
of  the  most  productive  and  beautiful  parts  of  the 
Empire  and  is  under  a  high  state  of  cuUivatian. 
It  suffered  greatly  in  the  Xai-ping  zebelUoa,  loa- 
ing  nearly  half  its  populatictt.  Its  nreaeni  ptwu* 
lation  is  estimated  at  over  20,000|4wO.  Capital* 
Ngan-king-fu  (q.v.). 

VCiAJr'XIH&-Ttr,  n'gilnldng'f^.  The  cap- 
ital of  lli<'  rniviiKu  of  Ngan-hwei  (q.v.),  China, 
situated  on  the  Yaii^'  tse  river,  about  175  miles 
east  of  Hankow  iMap:  China,  K  :{ i .  It  still 
shows  tnu  en  of  it»  occupation  during  the  I  ai- 
piug  lUbellion.  It  was  opened  to  fondf^n  trade 
in  18117.    Its  population  is  cstiniatj-d  at  40,000. 

NGOBNTJ,  n'gAr'nu.-,  or  ANGOKNU,  An  fior'- 
iffiK,  A  town  of  Bornu  iq.v.).  Central  Africa,  on 
the  Bonthweat  bank  of  Lake  Chad,  l&  miles  south- 
east of  Kuka.  Owing  to  its  low  pnsitimi.  the 
town  is  occasionally  ffi)odcd  by  the  rising  waters 
of  the  lake.  Ngornu  in  im  important  commercial 
l)laor  and  through  its  fairs  an  extensive  trade  is 
carried  on  in  cotton,  amber,  and  metals.  Its 
population  Is  estimated  at  from  20^000  to  M,000. 

NIACTABiA,;  Banue  or*  Bee  Ltmov's  "Laxe, 

Battle  of. 

VIAOABA  FAIX8.    See  Niaoaba  Bitbb 

A.Nn  Fai  [ 

NIAGARA  PALLS.  A  city  in  Niagara 
County,  X.  Y.,  22  miles  north  hy  west  of  Buffalo; 
on  the  Niagara  Biver,  and  on  tlie  Erie,  the  Michi- 
gan Central,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  New  York 
Ci  idral  and  Hudson  River,  the  West  Shore,  the 
(Iraiid  Tr\ink,  and  the  Wabash  railroads  iMap: 
New  York,  15  2).  It  is  the  stat  of  Niagara 
University  (Koman  Catholic),  opemd  in  IS.Stt, 
and  De  Veaux  College  (Protestant  Kpisettpal), 
and  has  a  public  libraty,  for  which  a  $50,000 
building  was  given  by  Andrew  C^imc^e.  The 
New  \  oi  k  ."^tati-  Reservation  here,  M-hicli  includ(>8 
l^(is|M'ct  I'ark.  i--  107  acres  in  extent;  and  there 
are  thrc*-  nntaMc  bridges  conncclinp  witli  Canada, 
one  cantilever  and  two  steel  arch  bridges,  (See 
BBiDflE.)  The  vicinity  possesses  much  of  historie 
interest.  Niagara  Falls  has  long  been  noted  as 
the  foremost  scenio  resort  of  Ameriea.  Tt  is  de- 
veloping also  into  an  importuni  Tiiannfact tiring 
centre,  its  growtli  U-ing  due  to  the  utilizatUm  of 
the  exf raordinary  power  of  the  Niagara  River 
and  I'alls  (q.v.).  Among  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments  are  flour  and  paper  mills,  pinning 
mills,  a  foundiy  and  macbine-sbop,  a  plant  for 
the  prodnetion  of  wheat  biscuit,  aluminum,  car- 
bide, arul  fjirhorundum  works,  and  olccf  ro  choini 
cal  works.  Niagara  Falls  was  chartered  as  a 
city  in  188i2,  the  former  TillagBB  of  Niagara  VUli 
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and  Suspension  Bridge  being  consolidated.  The 
government,  under  the  original  charter,  is  vested 
in  a  mayor,  eUctfil  hiennially,  and  a  coniinon 
council,  and  in  admiiiiatralive  otlicerB  who  ar«i 
appointed  by  the  nmyor.  The  water-works  arc 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municinalitgr.  Popu- 
lation, in  1900, 19,457. 

NIAOABA  FALTiS,  formerly  Cluton,  or 
St'spKNsiojr  Bbidoe.  A  town  of  Welland  County, 
Ontario,  Can.,  on  the  west  bank  of  Niagara 
River,  below  tbe  falls,  20  miles  northwest  of 
BulTalo.  It  is  opposite  Niagftnt  Falls  City,  U.  S., 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  three  bridges  and 
electric  railways,  and  is  the  function  of  the  main 
lint'H  of  railway. H  intoriiig  tliat  city  with  tho 
Grand  Trimk  Line  of  Canada.  Its  chief  features 
are  Wesley  Park  and  Qaeen  Victoria  Niagara 
Falls  Park,  which  eoven  an  wrea  of  164  aeies* 
«stends  alonf»  the  river  for  two  and  a  half  mileB, 
and  commands  tlie  finest  vIpws  of  thf  fall^.  Ex- 
tensive works  similar  to  those  on  the  United 
States  side  are  in  course  of  tonstruction  to  utilize 
the  water  power.   Population,  in  liMJi,  4244. 

NIAGABA-ON-THE-LAXE.     A  town  in 

I,iiK-oln  County,  Ontario.  Can.,  on  T.aki?  On- 
tario, at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver  Niagara,  30 
miles  distant  by  water  from  Toronto  (Map:  On- 
tario. D  4).  Burned  down  in  Peeember,  1813,  by 
the  American  General  MoClure  oo  his  retreat,  it 
was  rebuilt,  and  is  known  nf  n  stinimer  and 
pleasure  re««ort  with  {."ood  batliinj;.  boating,  and 
n»!iin^'.     I'l  I]  II  i'.  J.  I  ji '[1 ,  ill  I'Hjl,  ;'J->', 

NIAGA&A  SIVE&  AJXB  FALLS  (Inrauoia 
Joraktm,  thnndering  water) .  The  TTiaiiiara  River 

flows  from  T^ake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  an  J  is 
the  outlet  for  the  whole  draiuajie  of  lakes  Su- 

ffrior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Saint  Clair,  and  Erie, 
he  surface  of  Erie,  where  the  river  begins,  is 
826  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  Ontario,  where 
it  ends.  The  water  is  clear  and  pure.  The  river 
is  33  miles  long,  its  general  direction  is  from 
soufb  to  north,  and  it  fornif*  the  bimndary  bo- 
tvvetii  X*'w  York  Statf  and  the  (Jauadiaii  rro%- 
ince  of  Ontario.  I'lie  volume  of  water  which  en- 
ters Niagara  is  280,000  cubic  feet  a  second.  In 
its  upper  course  it  is  very  wide  (below  Grand 
Island  from  2Vj  to  3  miles)  ;  just  above  Niagara 
Falls  it  is  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  below 
the  falls  it  ruxhes  headlotijr  tlirou^'b  a  deep 
and  narrow  gorge  to  the  clilf  at  Ix  wiston,  where 
it  enier-jes  on  the  plain  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
is  again  a  broad  and  peaceful  river. 

As  it  emerges  from  Lake  Erie  and  enters  the 
plain,  it  is  crossed  by  a  low  ridge  of  rock,  in 
passing  which  the  river  is  swift  and  troubled  for 
about  two  mib's.  Then  it  is  smooth  again,  flows 
slowly  over  the  plateau,  has  nn  average  depth 
of  25  feet,  and  its  surface  is  interspersed  with 
many  small  islands.  For  nearly  three^fourths  of 
its  length  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  valley,  fbr 
it  flows  upon  the  piurf.ioe  of  the  plateau,  and 
its  fall  from  the  lake  to  the  rapids  above  the 
cataract  is  only  20  feet.  Ilien  a  siulden  and 
complete  change  in  it.4  a.speel  occurs.  Tt  in 
dropped  by  tho  short  rapids  beginning  a  little 
alwve  €k>at  Island  62  feet,  which  is  the  prelude 
to  the  fall  over  the  majestic  eataraet,  where  it 
plunges  IfiO  frit  dmvTi  info  fbe  plain,  a  total 
descent  of  'Zl2  feet  frnm  the  lieud  of  the  rapids. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Anierinin  Falls  tlirre  is  no 
great  depth  of  water,  massive  and  broken  rock 
ni  the  bed  having  prevented  the  deep  exeavatioa 


that  would  otiierwise  occur;  but  the  enormous 
mass  of  water,  20  feet  deep  at  the  centre  and 
about  nine  tenths  of  the  w  hole  volume,  which 
thunders  over  the  Canadian  or  Horseshoe  Falls, 
has  excavated  a  basin  extending  from  shore  to 
shore  for  1^  miiea  below  the  fails  that  is  fully 
as  deep  as  tlie  height  of  the  falls.  The  effect 
of  tliis  det^p  basin  or  reservoir  ia  to  retard  and 
Huiooth  tlie  waters  so  far  that  rowboats  cross 
the  river  and  tbe  little  steamer  Maid  of  the  Mitt 
is  able  to  approach  the  cataract.  Tlie  basin  is 
succeeded  by  the  narrow  gorge  which  continues 
to  Lewiston,  its  width  rarely  equaling  one-fourth 
of  a  mile,  and  its  depth  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river  varying  from  200  to  500  feet.  Its  walls 
are  so  steep  that  they  can  be  climbed  only  at 
n  few  plaees,  and  they  reveal  tlie  geologic  strue* 
ture  of  the  plateau — the  bedded  rocks  of  lime- 
atone,  abale,  and  sandstone  fying  almost  hori- 
nmtaUy.  The  fall  of  the  river  in  tbe  gorgiL 
seven  miles  long,  is  about  100  feet  The  coiflned 
waters  pour  tunuiltuously  along  at  an  estimated 
speed  of  30  niile.s  an  hour,  and  the  terrific  onrush 
and  battle  of  the  waters  make  a  spectacle  that 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  falls  themselves.  About 
midway  in  the  gorge  the  channel  makes  an 
abrupt,  short  turn  to  the  left,  and  lure  the 
onslaught  of  the  torrent  has  worn  out  a  vast 
circular  basin  formin^^  the  celebrated  Whirlpool. 
From  the  WhirljHxjl  the  channel  i.s  broader  and 
le.ss  steep.  The  plateau  ends  abruptly  at  Ijcwis- 
ton,  and  its  edge,  where  it  steeply  descouds  to 
tbe  littoral  plain  of  Ontario,  is  marked  by  a  long 
escarpment  parallel  with  the  shores  of  the  lake^ 
known  to  geologists  as  the  Niagara  Escarpment, 
which  rises  to  about  250  feet  above  the  level  of 
OnUrio.  The  last  seven  miles  of  the  journey 
is  over  the  littoral  plain  with  a  fall  of  onv 
about  three  foet. 

The  position  of  Niagara  Falls  marks  the  pres* 
ent  extension  of  the  work  of  the  river  in  entting 
this  great  gorge.  It  is  not  known  by  wliat  chan- 
nel or  channels  Lake  Erie  may  have  discharged 
its  waters  in  prp-fjl«eial  times;  but  geologists 
have  proved  that  the  Niagara  Kiver  bejiaii  it-s 
existence  during  the  final  retreat  of  the  great 
ice  sheet;  in  other  words,  most  students  of 
glacial  geology  agree  that  the  history  of  the 
river  covers  only  a  small  part  of  the  period 
siince  tbe  bej;! lining,'  of  the  age  of  ice. 

The  great  work  of  the  river  has  been  in 
excavating  the  gorge  from  Lewiston  back  to  the 
present  position  of  the  cataract.  The  falls  first 
poured  over  the  edge  of  the  escarpment  at  Lewis- 
ton  and  began  to  dig  their  way  bade  through 
hard  limestone  and  sandstone,  interbedded  with 
a  coherent  though  softer  shale,  and  for  a  part 
of  the  distance  the  material  was  incoherent 
drift.  The  process  of  excavation  may  be  ob- 
served at  the  falls.  The  rocks  lie  in  layers  and 
tbe  upper  covering  of  loose  drift  yields  readily 
to  the  wash  of  the  waters.  Under  the  drift  is 
hard  limestone,  called  the  Niagara  limestone,  80 
feet  in  thickness;  beneath  the  limestone  lies  the 
wfter  Niagara  shale,  with  a  tliiikness  of  oO  feet; 
tlien  for  35  feet  is  the  Clinton  group,  an  alter- 
nation of  limestone,  shale,  and  sandstone,  the 
whole  resting  upon  a  bed  several  hundred  feet 
in  thickness  of  soft  sandy  shnle,  which  i.s  not 
kno«-n  to  l>e  interrupted  except  by  a  sinjjle  hard 
layer  of  sandstone  from  10  tn  20  feet  thick. 
These  shales  and  sandstone  are  called  tbe  Medina 
formation.   The  hard  top  layer  of  IIbmsIoim 
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projects  UJn  a  shelf  over  tho  edge  of  the  falls 
so  tSuA  the  water  leaps  from  it  and  Btrihes  the 

surface  of  the  pool  btlow.  "Sow  and  tlicn  larpo 
blocks  of  the  upper  limtaloue  break  away  ami 
fall  into  tlR-  pool,  due  doubtlesH  to  the  erosion  of 
the  softer  shale  beneath,  the  liiuestoue  thus  bcin^' 
deprived  of  its  support.  Just  how  the  shale  is 
nrnded,  a&d  how  th«  hsider  rock  heneath  it  is 
affe«ted.  b  in  doubt.  It  !■  obeerved  in  the  Cbtb 
of  the  Wiriils,  where  visitors  may  pass  behind  one 
ot  till-  tliiniuT  segments  of  the  falls,  that  sjtruy 
aiul  water  are  constantly  Jjiriliing  again^^t  tlie 
iibale  and  probably  wear  it  away.  The  shale  i:^ 
also  calcareous,  and  this  elemeut  in  it  being 
•oiuUe,  it  18  likely  that  solution  bss  a  part  in 
the  work  of  destruction.  As  ttw  water  contains 
iio  x'lliinint,  the  Niagara  River  cannot  uso  (his 
iigtthy.  as  roost  river*  do,  to  scour  out  its  bed; 
but  tiif  lirokon  pit-ocs  of  rock  tluil  fall  into  llie 
river  below  the  cataract  are  undoubtedly  potent 
in  digging  out  and  deepening  the  channel.  Gov- 
cmawnt  engineen  have  discovered  depths  of  200 
feet  a  half  mile  below  the  fslls,  and  Gilbert 
and  otlif-r  pfolo;Ti£itii  nssume  tliat  tlic  falls  are 
!!<?uuring  the  river  UhI  as  dtfply  now  nn  they 
did  when  they  were  situated  fartln  r  domn  the 
stream.  This  is  occurring  iu  front  of  the  Horse- 
shoe Palls,  hat  not  at  the  American  Falls,  where 
the  volwne  of  water  is  comparatively  amalL 
The  broken  rock  here  piles  up  as  a  talus  at  the 
foot  of  the  fall,  and  upon  it  the  force  of  the 
descending  water  is  spent. 

The  edge  of  the  Aiiurican  Falls  is  retreating 
much  lesii  rapidly  than  that  of  the  Iloneahoe 
Falls.  Tlie  average  annual  reoeasion  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  has  been  only  about  a  half  foot  for 
the  past  fifty  years;  but  the  Homeshoe  Falls 
have  receded  in  fifty  two  vcars  from  150  to  230 
feet  along  the  westtra  half  of  its  edge,  and  270 
feet  at  the  apex  of  its  curve,  making  a  rpces-^ion 
of  from  four  to  six  feet  a  year.  If  thia  rate  of 
rec«^  ->ion  were  constant;  the  proof  would  he  coor^ 
elusive  that  the  gorge,  'from  the  Xiagsrs  escarp- 
ment to  the  falls  of  to-day,  had  been  excavated 
in  about  7000  3-ear8.  Tiut  tlic  thickno-«  of  tlie 
resistant  bed  at  the  cre«>l  of  the  fall-(  far 
from  uniform;  and  there  is  evidencr  that  at 
one  period  after  the  retreat  of  the  ice  tlie  upper 
lakes  found  outlets  through  other  ri%'ers,  and 
only  Lake  Erie  was  drained  by  the  Niagara, 
whose  small  volume  of  water  then  must  navo 
been  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  to-day  in  its 
ability  to  excavate  the  gorge.  The  assured  fact 
in  that  the  gorge  Is  gMidually  being  cut  back 
toward  Lake  Erie. 

About  a  half  mile  above  the  brink  of  the 
falls.  Goat  Island  divides  the  riven  into  two 
unequal  streams,  the  one  on  the  American  Bid* 
T^ltiL'  oiiniparatively  shallow  and  narrow,  and 
diatharglug  over  the  American  Falk,  while  most 
of  the  river  swings  around  to  the  left  of  Goat 
Island  and  discbarges  over  the  Horaeshoe  or 
Oinadian  Falls.  The  resemblance  of  the  outline 
of  these  falls  to  a  horseshoe  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  more  rapid  recession  of  the  centrnl  part 
of  tile  cataract  edge.  The  American  Falls  are 
ItXKi  f«>L  wide,  and  the  water  is  very  shallow 
M  it  plunges  over  the  edge,  falling  167  feet.  The 
Honnehoe  Falls  have  a  total  width  of  3010  feet, 
BMSsnnd  along  the  curve,  or  1280  across  the 
'liord.  n  m.-jvimum  estimated  depth  of  20  feet, 
atid  a  rerti^l  height  of  158  feet.  As  the  water 
k  doiwd  froan  ras  tirnnwisa  reseiroin  of  tho 


lakes,  there  is  little  variation  in  the  quantity, 
the  diifctenoes  in  volume  depending  not  so  much 

upon  precipitation  as  upon  the  strong  winds 
which  slightly  retard  or  aecelcrate  the  movement 
of  the  surface  waters  of  Laki-  Erie  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  normal  flow  pouring  over  the 
cataract  is  about  000,000  tons  a  minute. 

The  iall%  beuu  ens  of  tlie  great  scenic  attrao- 
ti<HiB  of  the  worl^  are  visited  every  year  by  many 
thousands  of  tfiuri^ts.  From  the  time  when 
Father  llennej>in  discovered  them  in  1678,  and 
wildly  estimated  that  they  were  over  500  feet  in 
licight,  they  have  never  been  adequately  de- 
scribed. A  realising  sense  of  the  grandeur  of 
this  prodigious  green  flood  pouring  into  an  ab^ss 
where  it  is  hairiost  in  the  masses  of  asoendmg 
mi'it  can  be  obtained  only  by  personal  observa* 
tiun.  Sightseeing  han  been  greatly  facilitated, 
and  visitors  protected  from  imposition  since  1885, 
by  the  conversion  of  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
falls  into  public  parks.  The  New  York  State 
Beaervatifm  eoDtauis  107  aci«%  and  the  Qaeen 
Vietoria  magara  FSlb  Park  on  the  Canadian 
side  I'll  acres.  Since  these  I>ank^  became  Gov- 
ernment projxilies,  the  mean  indiistrial  struc- 
tures that  marred  tlicni  have  Ini'n  torn  down, 
and  the  wonderful  spectacle  may  now  be  enjoyed 
at  leisure  from  shady  avenues,  artificial  plat- 
forms, and  other  advantageous  points  ol  view. 
Trains  on  the  Canadian  side  wait  for  a  few 
minutes  (o  give  the  {)assengers  a  glinij^se  of  the 
vast  bhtH-t  of  water  curving  over  the  Horseshoe 
Falls.  An  electric  trolley  line  lias  l>een  built 
through  the  gorge  along  the  brink  of  the  river  on 
the  AmeriouQ  side  and  connects  by  the  Queens- 
town  bridge  with  the  electric  lino  skirting  the 
Canadian  heights  along  the  g<ir<:e  and  extending 
past  tlie  Horse--]M«'  Falls  to  f  "hippawa  ;  a  railroad 
alno  skirts  the  I'nited  States  cage  of  the  gorge, 
s<5  tliat  visitors  may  see  its  entir<»  length  and 
take  in  the  terrilic  features  of  the  rapids 
and  the  whirlnuol.  Muniy  visitors  enter  the 
Oa?a  of  tiie  winds,  »proach  the  falls  on 
the  steamer  Void  of  the  Mist,  or  enjoy  the  superb 
general  view  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  sus- 
])en-<ion  liridgc  or  the  high  terrace  below  the 
ilorse^hoc  Falls  on  the  Canadian  side.  Several 
days  are  required  even  for  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  all  the  attractions  of  the  place.  The 
three  bridges  thrown  across  the  river  below  the 
falls  were  long  regarded  aa  wondef^  of  engineer- 
ing, Tlie  upper  suspensifm  bridge  for  jM-deslrians 
and  carriages,  built  of  sled  about  250  yards  b<  low 
the  American  Falls,  has  a  span  of  821  feet,  and 
is  200  feet  above  the  water;  the  cantilever,  910 
feet  long,  spanning  the  gorge  some  distance  above 
the  Whirlpool,  was  the  first  bridge  of  the  kind 
to  h*  built  in  America ;  the  railroad  suspension 
bri.lL'c,  .100  feet  !«do\v  the  cantilever,  has  a  car- 
riageway below  llie  track. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  important 
attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  energ>'  of 
Niagara  Falls  for  industrial  purposes.  The 
largest  plant  is  that  of  a  power  company  which 
generates  electricity  by  leading  water  through  a 
ciinal  from  alx)ve  the  falls  to  a  win  *  1  pit  in  which 
are  tiirbines,  the  water  di.scharvring  through  a 
tunnel  into  the  river  below  the  fall-.  Many  in- 
dustries at  the  falls  are  using  the  electric!^, 
and  Buffalo,  22  miles  distant,  takes  it  for  its 
city  railroads  and  other  power  purposes.  Over 
tbrce'fourths  of  the  power  gejierated,  liowever, 
is  consumed  in  the  neighboriiood  of  the  foUs. 
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BmuooKAPHT.  Uoklej,  Uittory  of  the  FaUt 
of  Niagara  (New  York,  18%) ;  HsrrfMNi,  The 

Condition  of  yiagam  Fall*  {ih.,  1882);  Gil- 
Ix-rt.  "The  History  of  the  Niumara  River."  in 
Umithsonimi  ]t%  i><irt  f<ir  is'.K)  (  W  ashing') on  i  ;  i.i.. 
Niagara  Fails  and  Their  Utatory  (New  York, 
1805)  ;  The  Niagara  Book,  by  several  autliorsi 
(Buffalo,  1893)  :  Grabau.  Uuide  to  the  Uvology 
onti  Pahontology  of  yiagnra  (New  York,  1901 ) ; 
also  Kibbe'f}  acecmnt  of  the  various  survey-,  iiiid 
maps  of  the  falls  in  the  Heventh  A)niu(il  iieport 
of  the  coinini»sioiiers  of  the  New  York.  State 
Reservation  at  Niagara  (Albany,  18»1). 

NIAOABA  SEBIES.   The  lowoHt  division  of 

ihp  T  Jil  l  1  Silurian  (or  Silurian)  system  of 
rotks.  It  IS  made  up  of  a  sirif;*  of  eMiinlalout-a., 
limestones,  and  shales,  whii  li  are  grouped  to- 
gether under  tbe  Medina,  Clintoo,  and  Niagara 
Btages.  Tbe  rodce  of  tbe  Niagara  neries  are 
found  in  central  and  eustern  New  York,  and 
extend  southward  through  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Virpnin,  casfcrn  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and 
westward  tliroiij^li  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa. 
TTiey  are  also  known  wt-stward  in  Illinois,  Wis- 
eonsin,  and  Indiana.  Matgr  of  the  beds  are  very 
persistent  The  QneidA  Moglomeratc  nt  the  base 
forms  tl>e  bold  aoenery  of  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains,  in  New  York;  the  Clinton  division 
carries  a  bed  of  red  heniatit*^  irnii  ore  which  is 
found  from  New  York  to  Birmingham.  Ala., 
where  it  forms  the  basis  of  a  large  .steel  in- 
dustry*. Tlie  limestone  and  ahale  of  the  Nia,gara 
epoch  arc  seen  at  Niagara  Vtells,  where  it  is 
tlie  undermining  of  tbe  limestone,  due  tn  the 
^'earing  away  of  tbe  shale,  which  has  caustnl  the 
falls.  Fossils  are  fouiiil  in  ^.-n-nt  aliutnln nee  in 
most  of  the  rocks.  See  Silcbian  Jsystem  ;  Clin- 

ton  Staoi. 

NIAM  NIAM,  n.*'  iln/  ii^-am',  or  Zaxdeii.  A 
numerou!?  peopb>  of  Xo<,to  Hamite  hltjotl  «m  the 
Nile-'  n  '  leliad  water  sIkhI  north  of  the  Welle 
River,  Southeastern  Sudan,  between  4°  and  7° 
north  ]*titad«  and  25°  and  20"  east  longitude. 
Dmj  Me  negroes,  brachyoephalic,  muscular,  of 
nedfrnn  heii^ltt,  and  brown  color.  Tbej  are  noted 
for  thf-ir  cannibalism.  TJieir  houses  are  conical, 
with  clay  walls  and  thutrhed  roofs :  the  kitchen 
hut  and  sleejiing  hut  for  Ikus  form  juiit  of  the 
dwelling  group.  They  are  hunters  and  agrieul- 
turiata,  excel  in  textile  work  and  bandicraft  in 
clay,  wood,  and  irui,  and  plaj  on  a  five-stringe<l 
barp.  They  fight  with  thro^inp  knives,  swonls, 
assegais,  clubs,  and  shields.  Numbering  over 
two  millions,  they  are  divided  into  smsill  sdv- 
ereiinities,  partly  indepeiidetd ,  partlv  under  tlu» 
Congo  Free  State.  Consult:  Stanford,  Africa 
(l^ondon,  1808);  Deniker,  Raeet  of  Moh  (Lon- 
don. 1000). 

NTANTIC,  or  NEHANTIC.  A  small  AI- 
poiKpiian  trilie,  formerly  oc(  npyinj,'  the  south- 
vesteni  roast  of  Kho<le  Island,  adjoining  the 
Narra^'atiset  ('[  v.i,  who  claiBWd  dominion  over 
them.  Their  principal  vilUMte  waa  at  Fort  Neck, 
on  the  Or^nt  Pond  in  Charleetown.  refusing 
to  join  the  hi  ntiles  in  King  Philij/s  War  of 
1675-76,  tliey  were  able  to  preserve  tlieir  terri- 
tory and  tiil'al  organization,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  w  .ir  I  he  Nurrnganset  who  submitted  to 
the  Ln^disli  were  settled  with  the  Niantic.  and 
the  whole  body  thenceforth  took  the  name  of 
Narraganaet.  A  detached  ho^y.  supposed  to  have 
Imn  cut  off  f  ran  tbe  main  tribe  1^  an  iuvasioii 


of  the  Bequot,  resided  on  Niantic  Bay,  in  Con* 
neetieut.  They  were  subject  to  the  Pequot,  and 

with  them  were  nearly  destroyed  in  the  war  of 
16M7,  the  few  survivors  gradually  wasting  away 
l>y  11  i  ration  and  disease  until  none  were  left 
in  the  original  territory.  The  present  Narra- 
gunset  of  Rhode  Island  are  chiefly  of  Niantic 
descent,  so  far  as  their  Indian  blood  is  ooa- 
cemed. 

NLA.S,  ti«''n^'.  All  island  in  the  Indian  Oeean. 
belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  and  situated  65 
miles  from  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  (Map:  Aus- 
tralasia, B  2).  It  is  66  miles  long,  20  miles  wide, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  IBOO  square  miles.  It  to 
mountainous  and  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  and 
the  soil  is  very  fertile,  the  cliief  products  being 
rice,  sugar,  ami  i>e])|n'r.  the  latter  ainouiitiiif:  to 
over  lOO.OtK)  jioun<is  annually.  The  inliahitnnts. 
whose  numlier  is  estiniateii  at  iOO.ttOO,  are  :i 
Malay  people  ckiHely  akin  to  the  Battaks.  They 
are  somewhat  lighter  in  color  of  skin  than  many 

of  the  Malayan  tri1>e>.  and  aie  sometimes  clas^ied 
as  Indonesians,  lu  head  form  they  tend  toward 
dolichocephaly.  The  island  has  sulTered  niueh 
from  intertribal  wars,  and  llie  slave  trade  con- 
tinued here  with  unusual  persistency.  Consult: 
Modigliant^  Vn  viaggio  a  Nia»  (Milan,  1890); 
Sundermann,  "Kleine  niassisehe  Chrestomathie,** 

in  Tt't  i'fnhji  H  rniir  r!r  tnnl-  land-  rn  volkvnkunde 
ran  S tdti  luiulsrh  Inilir,  ser.  v.,  v(d.  vii.  ('sGraven- 
hage,  1892)  ;  id..  A  KP  -r/'  ;>)a«/«  !,iii.-<siitche  Gram- 
matik  (Mors,  1802)  ;  id.,  Ocutach-NiaatitohM 
WM0rhwih  UK  1892). 

NIATA,  ry-i't:^.  or  NATA,  nU'tA.  A  breed 
of  deformed  isilfh-,  long  existent  in  .Argentina, 
but  now  very  rare.  1  he^e  animals  greatly  inter- 
ested Darwin  as  an  i'\aui|ilc  of  a  variation,  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  among  the  Patagonion  Indians,  and  to 
have  remained  constant  ^r  a  long  period.  They 
have  ver>'  short,  broad  foreheads,  upturned  noees, 
lips  withdrawn,  sbowiiiL.'  the  teeth,  and  a  ludi- 
crous fai  ial  res(  nihlanee  to  |iii<;  ilo<^'s.  They  are 
remarkable  for  breeding  true,'  and  the  amount 
of  influence  exerted  on  the  hybrid  offspriiig  when 
eroBsed  with  other  cattle.  Consult  Darwin, 
XtthmtJM**  Voltage  (Txtndon,  3d  ed.,  1880;  New 

Vi  r' T  ri  it    is  ec      Compare  PBEPOtCNCT. 

NIBELUNGEN,  Bi.nq  oca.  See  Ruio  DBS 
NlBBLUKOEll. 

NrBELTJNGENLIED,  ne^>r  lnn?'<n  iPf  (Ger., 
Song  of  tbe  Nibelungs).  A  ;;reat  German 
epic,  eoinyiosed  tiy  an  unknown  poet  on  the 
basis  of  earlier  German  ssongs,  traditions,  and 
possibly  Latin  poems,  at  the  Iteginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  original  form  of  thQ 
poem  is  probably  in  none  of  the  ten  complete 
MSS.,  but  that  known  a=?  B  seems  elosest  to 
the  original.  A  seems  an  aiiridgment.  C  an  en- 
largement of  B,  and  to  one  of  the^e  three  types  all 
the  JdS8.  and  fragments  lielong.  The  song  falls 
into  two  parts,  tlie  first  dealing  with  the  WOO- 
ing,  marriage,  and  murder  of  Siegfried,  the  sae- 
and  with  the  vengeance  of  his  widow,  Kriem^ 
hild.  The  seene  of  the  former  is  the  Burgmidian 
court  of  (iunther  and  his  wife,  Brunhiida.  nt 
Worms,  of  the  latter  tbe  Hunnish  eourt  of  Ktzrl 
or  .Attila:  but  both  parts  appear  to  have  got 
their  present  form  among  the  Aanks,  whence 
the  legends  spread  over  Germany  and  to  Scan- 
dinavla,  where  we  And  them  much  modified  in 
the  Bdda  and  the  Thidr$k*ag9^  The  outline  of 
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the  story  is  this:  Siegfried,  King  of  the  Nlbe- 
hingB  in  Nether  Germany,  wooes  Kriemhild,  sis* 
ter  of  the  Burgundian  King  <a>iiMii>r,  for  whom 
he  procure<t  to  wife  Brunhilda,  Cjuevu  of  Iceland, 
by  weariii^  a  iiuigic  cloak,  and  is  rewarded  with 
Kriemhild's  hand.  Brunhilda  discovers  the  decep- 
tion and  procures  the  murder  of  Siegfried  by 
Hagen.  To  avenge  herself,  Kriemhild  accepts  the 
suit  of  Etsel  and  invites  Gunther  with  his 
brothers  and  courtiiTH  to  vi^it  her.  Hagen  per- 
ceives her  intent,  buries  the  >«iU.'lu»gi:u  treasure 
in  the  Rhine,  and,  after  vain  efforts  to  dissuade 
ttao  King,  aooompanies  him.  The  Burgundiana 
are  nttaeked  in  «  hmll  and  all  are  finally  killed, 
Bot  without  loss  to  Etzel  of  Kriemhild,  of  their 
son,  and  of  all  his  warriors,  save  only  Dietrich 
vi  ri  lirrri  I  Tlieodoric  of  N'eronii )  and  hin  coiii- 
paiuon.  Hililebrand,  hero  of  the  Uildebmndalicd. 
TIkmi  follows  in  all  1188.  a  Lament  (Die  Klage) 
older  than  the  tfeiif  and  also  aaonynMNM.  Tbe 
bistorieal  ndiatratimi  of  the  legend  is  the  ifefeat 
of  thp  Bnrpiindian  King  Gundabari  by  Attila  in 
4^7.  Kriomhild  rtocnis  identical  with  tbe  girl 
lldioo  (Hildc),  win  ^a.s  with  him  at  bin  death, 
according  to  Jorduue!^,  but  tbe  actual  Xiieodoric 
bekmgs  to  a  later  period,  and  if  Siegfried  be,  as 
maiqr  liave  tbought,  identical  with  ArminiiM 
(q.r.),  be  is  more  Chan  four  eentttrics  earlier, 
(^hers  regard  Si^fried,  with  Brunhilda,  as 
iiiythit-al.  The  poem  deri\'e»  such  unity  an  it 
has  from  vuh  nu  foniH  of  the  contiictinjr  claims 
of  double  alk'giunce.  In  Kriemhild  there  is  the 
contlict  between  wife,  !sis.tcr,  and  mother:  in 
Si^ried  between  hosband  and  vaasal;  in  Hagen 
bWween  ebiTalrie  booor  and  altegianee;  and  in 
RndijTpr,  Etzel's  great  vasHal,  botweeu  hospitality 
and  loyalty.  Thus  in  one  form  or  another  that 
fail  ;i fulness  {Tretir)  that  II- m-  ^iaid  was  the 
strongest  characteristic  uf  the  (rerman  nation  yt 
tbe  mainspring  of  tragic  action.  But  the  Hong 
lacks  unity  of  inner  stnieture.  Passages  of  deep 
feeling  and  patboe  altemata  not  akae  with  tbose 
of  fierce,  rugged  strength,  but  with  others  trivial, 
grotesque,  or  even,  as  in  Gunther's  wedding, 
downright  burlesque.  The  episo  li  .  to.  are  so 
imirtistically  welded  that  a  scliool  of  critics, 
iAchmann  at  their  head,  even  thought  they  could 
^i«tii^i»h  tbe  elements  of  compilation ;  but  this 
positioa  is  now  generally  abandoned.  TIm  his- 
tory of  the  Nthelungenlied  is  not  without  in- 
terest. For  centuries  it  was  quite  forgotten. 
Bfxlmer  (q.v.  i  i  mted  fragments  of  it  in  1757, 
but  it  waB  received  with  indifference  by  scholars 
and  with  contempt  by  King  Frederick  II.  The 
aatioBal  spiiit  roused  by  tbe  War  of  LiberatioD 
wee  man  faTorable  to  the  legend.  A  soldiers* 
Mition  wa.'i  printtnl  in  1815,  and  in  the  next  year 
Karl  I^chmann  jjublished  hi«  epoch-making 
study.  Since  then  the  Xibehnifrcnlied  has  grown 
steadily  in  scholastic  and  popular  favor  till  its 
eqntenfta  have  become  part  of  German  literary 
eonseioiMMM.  It  baa  been  tbe  subject  of 
eritieal  studies  by  tbe  Orinuns,  Mtlllenlioff, 
Zarncke,  T^artsch,  and  Scherer;  has  been  edited 
wveral  times  in  its  three  versions,  and  well  trans- 
Iate<l  into  modern  German  l)y  SininKk.  Hartsch, 
and  Frevtag.  There  are  English  versions  by 
Lettsom '  ( 18dO>»  Fotter-Baritani  (1887),  and 
Birch  (1887). 
BDUOOAPBnr.  Tbe  history  of  the  Nibelnngen 

C»in(rover«y  is  told  in  Fisclier.  Dir  For-^chunt/rn 
ub^  das  Nibelungenlied  aeit  K.  Lachmann 
(Uipag,  1874).    OoMull,  ako^  Mnth^  BtnM- 


tmg  (Paderbom,  1877);  Willmanns,  Beilrige 
sitr  Erkldrung  und  Oeackichte  dea  S ihelungenlied 
(Halle,  1877);  Henniiig,  fiibelungetisludicn 
(ib.,  1883);  W.  Grimm,  Die  dcutache  Bcldcn- 
mge,  3d  ed.,  by  Steig  (GUtersloh,  1890)  ;  Hein- 
zel,  Ueber  die  Nibelunycnsage  (Vienna,  1885) ; 
MUller,  Mythologie  dcr  dealsoAen  HeUeiuafe 
(Ueilbronn,  1880);  Lichtenberger,  Le  po^e  et 
la  Ugende  det  Nihelungen  (Paris,  1891);  and 
Gaston  Paris,  in  Poam  .s  ct  Ugcndan  /  /  i  *i/t-'»» 
age  (ib.,  1901).  There  is  a  poetical  analysi;^  in 
Carlyle's  Miscellancoua  Esmya,  Tbe  Nibelungen- 
lied  has  furnished  Jordan  the  material  for  bis 
epic,  Die  JiihelhMsem,  and  Wagner  tbe  subject  for 
the  }i%belungen  Trilogy,  which  has,  however,  more 
Norse  than  German  elements.  Siegfried  plays  a 
prominent  part  iu  other  Middle  lligh  Qeiinail 
epics,  e.g.  Bitcrolf  and  Dcr  ito»engarte»» 

XiyXiOV  0AKDBV.   A  former  New  York 

theatre  cn  Broadway,  near  Prince  Street,  oslnb- 
lished  in  1828  under  the  name  of  the  Sana 
Souci,  and  later  the  projierty  of  William  Niblo. 
It  was  famous  as  the  home  of  the  spectacular 
drama  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
oentuiy.  It  was  twice  bomed  and  lebuilty  and 
was  finally  torn  down  in  IMO. 

NICfiA,  nl-sc'a,  <*r  NICE,  nes  ((Jk.  SUij, 
yik(,  Vueala,  A  i^aia,  city  of  victory).  A  city  of 
Bithji'nia,  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  at  the  eastern 
end  ol  Lake  Aseania.  It  was  built  on  the  site 
of  an  older  town  by  Antigonus   (b.c.  316) 

and  reeeivc<l  the  name  of  Antigontia,  which 
LvsimaeliuH  chanpcd  to  Xictea,  in  honor  of 
his  wife.  It  was  a  handsome  town  and  of 
great  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  emperors;  all  tbe  streets  croaaed 
each  other  at  right  aagles*  and  front  a  inaf> 
uifleent  monnment  in  the  centre  the  four  gates 
of  the  city  were  vi.sible.  It  was  early  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Christian  bishop,  later  of  an  arch- 
bishop. In  1(176  it  was  caj)tvired  by  the  Sel- 
juks.  In  1007  it  \vai$  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 
Theodore  Lascaris  (q.v.)  made  it  the  capital  of 
his  dominions  in  Asia  Minor  in  1206,  and  it  re> 
mained  the  seat  of  an  independent  Gredc  State 
until  1261,  when  Michael  Palteologus,  Emperor  of 
Nicfca,  restored  the  Byzantine  Empire.  It  fell 
into  the  power  of  tlie  Osmanlis  in  1326.  Jsiciea"?' 
chief  importance  in  history  is  in  connection  with 
tbe  two  church  councils  tield  there.  ( See  Nicga, 
CouHCiu  or.)  At  the  preeeni  time  it  is  a  small 
and  ruinous  village  eklM  Tsnik,  with  many  intor- 
esting  ruins.  The  clmrch  in  wliich  the  council  ia 
said  to  have  been  held  is  now  a  mosque. 

VIOMA,  OotmcTLS  or.  Two  eenrocnieal  coun- 
cil =  of  the  Christian  Church,  held  at  NiciTa  in 
Bithyiiia.  ( 1 )  Tbe  first  was  convened  by  the  Eni 
pcror  Constantino  in  32.")  settle  the  .\riaii  con- 
troversy. Of  some  IHOO  bishops  in  the  Empire,  318 
attended  the  council.  The  total  number  of  dele- 

Stes,  including  presbyters  and  others,  was  prolia* 
/  more  than  ISOO.  The  eastern  provinces  were 
largely  represented.  Many  of  the  members  were 
venerable  and  illu.strious  men,  among  whom  were 
Eiischin'-  of  (  '.Tsarca,  eminent  for  learning;  .\tha- 
nasius,  then  only  a  young  deawn,  attendant  on 
the  Biehc^  of  .\lexandria.  nmall  and  in^it,'nih 
cant  in  perean.  but  conspicuous  for  intellect,  elo- 
quence, and  nsl;  Afltts.  a  parish  priest  of  Alex* 
andria,  (>0  years  old,  tall  and  emaciated  in  per- 
son, wild,  sometimes  almost  to  madness,  in  man- 
ner ascetic,  and  negligent  in  dress,  yet  having  a 
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sweet  voice,  and  fascinating  speech;  Paphnutius, 
a  martyr  of  the  Upper  Thebaid,  who«e  right  eye 
bad  been  diw  out  with  «  aword^  and  the  empty 
socket  seared  with  a  hoi  iron;  Paul  of  Neo- 
Ciesarea,  al  n  :i  THHilyr,  scarred  by  tin-  biand  of 
hot  iron  wliKh  had  crippled  both  his  hands; 
Jacob  of  Ni^ibis,  who  had  spent  years  as  a  hermit 
in  forest*  and  caves,  subsisting  on  plantti  and 
VOOta;  Spiridioil  of  Cyrus,  continuing,  even  aftt-r 
hia  ordination,  a  literal  shepherd;  Uoaius  of 
Cordova,  the  ablest  and  best  of  the  Western  dele- 
i^ii'--:  t  (1  Roman  presbyters,  infliu-ntial  as 
rcjirfs^'nting  Pope  Sylvester,  who  was  kcjil  at 
home  by  the  inflrmitiea  of  age  -,  a  IN  raian 
bisbop  from  tbe  eastern  irontier,  and  a  (jotbie 
bfabop  from  tbe  BOitb.  Conatantioe'a  objeet 
in  convening  the  council,  as  announced  in  his 
opening  address,  was  to  heal  the  divisions  in  the 
Church.  At  the  opening  of  the  dincussions  on  the 
nature  uf  Christ  tliere  seemed  little  prospect  that 
the  Emperor's  prayer  for  harmony  among  the 
delegates  would  be  answered.  Accusations  and 
noraninationa  were  bandied  to  and  fro  without 
regard  to  hi.s  presence.  The  first  sessions  were 
devoted  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of  the  Arian  views, 
accompanied  with  an  examination  of  Arius  him- 
self. He  maiiitaincd  that  the  Son  of  God  was  a 
creature,  though  indeed  the  most  exalted  of  all ; 
that  He  had  been  made  out  of  nothing;  that  there 
waa  •  tine  when  He  did  not  exiat;  toA  that,  in 
His  own  free  will.  He  was  capable  of  right  and 
wrong.  Tbe  first  attempt  to  reach  a  decision  was 
made  by  producing  an  ancient  creed  of  Palestine, 
the  basis  of  that  which  was  ultimately  adopteil, 
but  opiHJsed  at  first  by  the  orthodox — the  more 
Tiolently  because  the'  Ariana  were  villins  to 
adopt  it  A  letter  baTini|  been  read  from  Euae> 
bius  of  Nicomedia.  in  which  he  declared  thai  to 
assert  the  Son  to  be  uncreated  would  be  to  say 
that  He  was  of  one  substance  (ofjuMvaioi )  with 
the  Father,  the  expression  was  laid  hoM  of  as  fur- 
nishing the  very  test  for  which  they  were  ^feeking. 
For  the  oonfeseion  of  faith  adopted  at  tbe  end  of 
tbe  detiberations,  eee  Kicekk  Cmboi. 

Another  controversy  determined  had  reference 
to  the  time  for  observing  Easter.  The  question 
was.  On;,'ht  the  Christian  pas-^nver  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day  as  the  Jewish — the  14th 
day  of  the  month  Miaaii— or  on  the  following 
SiuadarT  On  tbe  one  aide  were  the  apostolic 
traditMaoa,  and  on  tbe  other  tbe  CatltoUe  aptrit 
seeking  separation  from  .Tewish  ideas.  At  the 
date  of  the  council  the  Judaic  time  was  observed 
by  the  principal  Ka-^lern  chiin  lic^.  and  \  \n-  Chris- 
tian time  by  the  Western  chunlu«i,  with  a  part 
of  tlw"  Eastern.  The  decision  was  in  favor  of  the 
Christian  time.  jSome  smaller  matters  also  were 
decided  by  the  council,  and  80  canons  passed  on 
various  siibje<ts  pertaining  to  morality  and  re- 
liirion.  For  a  minute  and  picturesque  dewriplion 
of  tliis  council,  consult:  Stanley,  Hiai"n/  "f  ihc 
Kasltrn  Chun  h  ( ixmdon,  1861);  also  Ikjyle, 
A  Historical  T  ictP  of  the  Council  of  yice,  tcith  a 
Trtt»$Uition  of  Documents,  in  Cruse's  translation 
of  Enaebins  (New  Yorlc,  1856). 

(2)  The  .second  council  of  Nicm  was  convened 
in  780  by  the  Emprcj^s  Irene  an<l  her  son  Con- 
sfantine.  di-i--ol\eil  ttecause  of  the  tumults  raised 
by  the  image-breaking  party,  and  rensscnibled 
the  following  year.  Three  himdre<l  and  sevenly- 
-ftre  bisliope  attended  from  Greece.  Thrnce,  the 
isies  of  tlie  Archipelago,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  The 
couneil  wu  occasioned  by  tbe  Emperor'e  ill- 


judged  severity  in  forbidding  the  use  of  imagna 
for  any  purpose,  and  causing  them  everywhere  to 

be  removed  and  destroyed;  and  by  the  violent 
opposition  to  bis  course.  For  the  history  of  this 
(oiitroversy,  see  Ikaue-Wobsuip. 

2nCAaia>BB  (Lat.,  from  Cik.  iiUa^pot,  A'i- 
kandrot).  A  Greek  physician  and  poet,  bom  at 

Colophon,  in  Asia,  about  ii.c.  150.  Of  his  numerous 
wurkji  unly  two  jjocmis  an>  extant:  the  Oijp^aKd 
(nearly  one  tlunisaiuL  hi  xameter  lines  i,  on  renie- 
dies  against  the  wounds  inflicted  by  venomous  ani- 
mals; and  ^ AXt^tpiftfimKm  (more  than  six  hundred 
hexameter  lines),  on  pusooa  and  their  antidoiea. 
Among  his  lost  yeoika  was  the  'Ertpotoifum,  which 
is  guid  ti-)  have  Ix-cn  One  of  Ovid's  sources  for 
his  Mrliniio) phijM  s.  He  is  frequently  quoted  by 
IMiny.  (lalen,  and  other  ancient  writers  as  an 
authority  un  all  matters  relating  to  toxicology. 
Consult  the  edition  by  Selineider,  revised  by  KAl 

(Leii-^i"  1856). 

NICANDEB,  nekiin'dfr,  Karl  Aigist 
(1799  1839).  A  Swedish  jioct.  born  at  Strcng- 
nEs.  He  studied  at  the  I'niversity  of  IJpsala. 
A  prize  from  the  Swedish  Academy  for  his  poem 
TiiHHoa  dod  (1826)  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  Italy  (1827).  After  bis  return  he  lived  in 
want  alino-,t  to  the  day  of  liis  death.  His  earliest 
important  put-iu  wuh  HutuumttUt  (1821);  this 
was  followed  by  a  collection  of  poems  and  tales. 
HcKperidcr,  and  the  poem  ilinnen  frdn  Wrfcm 
(1831),  containing  his  recollections  of  Italy,  a 
land  which  a|>i)ealed  strongly  to  his  imagination. 
His  best  poem,  Lcjonet  i  Hknen  { ISSS) ,  is  a  euIog>' 
of  \apolcnn.  A  ci>ncc<ion  of  his  puouis  appeared 
at  Stockholm  in  IH3U-41  (4  vols.;  5th  ed.  1883). 

mOABAOTTA,  n{lici>Tll'gwA  (from  Tiiquirao, 
yiainio.  a  \ahua  triU>  inhabiting  the  country 
in  tlie  sixteenth  century).  The  largest  of  the 
Central  American  republics  excepting  Guate- 
mala. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Honduras 
and  on  the  south  bv  Costa  Rica.  Its  frontage  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea  la  about  300  miles ;  that  on  the 
Facific,  200  miles.  Tt  friends  lietween  lati- 
tudes 10"  41'  and  i:."  N'.  and  longitudes  83*  15' 
and  87°  40'  W.  (  i\ ilizalion  is  ii-ntred  in  the 
western  third  of  the  country.  I  he  --ettlements 
extend  scarcely  100  miles  inland  from  the  Paciflc 
The  vride  Caribbean  slope  has  no  towns  of  impor- 
tance esceepting  Bluefields  and  Qreytown  (San 
Juan  del  Norte).  The  physical  conditions  ex- 
plain thr-sc  fart<.  'Hie  low  and  hot  Caribhean 
plain  is  under  the  intluence  of  the  moi-<t  trade 
winds  which  nurture  tlu'  mo^t  luxuriant  tropical 
vegetation.  Almost  impa.ssable  vir^tin  forests,  in- 
habited by  scattered  bands  of  Indians,  spread 
from  the  western  mountains  to  tbe  Caribbean ; 
but  though  tills  lurf^r  part  of  the  country  is  rich 
in  valuable  timber  and  its  higher  lands  contain 
the  (ciiires  of  gold-mining,  it  is  the  home  of  few 
wliitc  nun.  'Hie  !ii;,di<'r  and  drier  revion-^  of  the 
\vei»lern  niount^iiu  laiiL'c-  with  the  plain  between 
them  arc.  on  tli<'  otlu  r  hand,  adapted  for  plant- 
ing and  other  industries,  and  have  attained  con- 
siderable development  The  estimated  area  ia 
nTiout  4n.ooo  -quaie  mik»,  about  tbe  same  as  that 

of  Louisiana. 

ToPOCii.M'J! V.  Tlie  Caribbean  coast  is  low  and 
poorly  supplied  with  harbors.  It  has  three  jntrts, 
none  of  them  adapted  for  large  ships.  Grey- 
town,  in  the  delta  of  the  San  Juan  Kiver,  former- 
ly bad  a  splendid  harbor  with  30  feet  of  water 
at  low  tide,  but  daring  n  Hood  in  1865  the  riv^ 
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videned  and  deepened  the  Colorado  branch  of  the 
delta  so  that  moet  of  the  river  now  dischai|[eB 
■oath  of  Grejrtown  in  Costa  Rioi*  kaving  Qnv* 
town  harbor,  which  has  also  been  silted  by  tne 

»ea,  very  sliallow.  The  pirt  of  Ginoins 
i  Diim  is  alao  ahallow.  Bluetieldj^,  on  a  l&rgc 
Ia|;oon,  is  the  most  important  east-coaut  port. 
The  Pacific  coast  is  high,  and  the  water  is  deep 
close  to  the  shore.  The  harbor  of  Coriuto  is  one 
of  the  best-proteded  ports  on  the  Pacific,  and 
San  Jnan  del  Sur  has  a  small  but  deep  and  safe 
harbor.  Saint  AinJn-wH.  Old  I'rovideiice,  and 
Great  and  Little  Com  islands,  near  the  Carib- 
bean coast,  m  «eiitma  of  huMii*  and  eo«o«Ditt 
growing. 

Geographieally  Nicaragua  is  divMed  into  dis- 
tinet  aones  hy  two  chains  of  mountains,  whidi, 
more  or  leHs  broken,  and  with  numerous 
flanking  spurs,  traverse  the  Kepiiblic  in  a  north- 
west and  southeaiit  Utrectiou  parallel  with  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  western  or  coast  range  is  a 
part  of  the  UKNintaln  system  extending  through 
most  of  Central  America.  In  Nicaragua  it 
is  only  ten  to  twenty  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and 
its  nearness  to  the  ocean  accounts  for  the  fact 
th  it  nn  onisidorable  Rtreams  discharge  from  th  it 
sloj*  into  tlie  racitic.  This  wpstern  range,  witli 
the  deprpuHt-d  plain  lying  between  it  and 
eastern  range,  forms  the  principal  line  of  volcanic 
energy  and  is  marked  by  a  number  of  extinct 
and  active  voloanoes  huili  up  Inr  oiutponring 
lava.  None  of  fhem  readies  7QiM>  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Masaya  (2072  feet)  was  violently  active 
at  difTerent  periods  from  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Conquent    until    1772,    when    a  mass  of 

lava  wa.s  ejected  from  its  crater,  covering  a 
tract  of  land  eif^ht  miles  long  by  two  wide.  It 
was  dormant  between  1801  and  May,  1902,  when 
H  resnmed  aetiTity.  Oos^lna  (over  3000  feet) 
had  a  terrific  eruption  jieriod  in  1S3.'>,  but  ha^ 
since  been  inactive.  The  Spaniards  fountied  the 
city  of  LeonViejoat  the  foot  of  Moniotomho,  but 
the  eruption  of  1609  so  alarmed  the  citizens  that 
they  removed  en  masse  23  miles  from  the  town 
thqr  had  founded  and  establiahed  new  Leon  oo 
its  ptceent  site.  In  reoent  ^ears  this  volcano  has 
ejected  dust  and  scoria  without  inflicting  dam- 
age. Other  well-known  volcanic  summits  are 
Telica.  I  I'll  i^,  Mdnihacho,  Znjmtera,  Onietepe, 
etc  The  (*veie  earthquakes  recorded  in  Nica- 
tngiM  are  aesoeiated  wito  it.i  volcanic  phenomena. 

The  easten  raaoe  enters  Nicaragua  from 
Honduras  and  eztenos  In  a  general  southeastern 
direction  to  the  coast  north  of  the  San  Juan 
River,  about  flO  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  sends 
out  numerous  »p\ir>«  toward  the  Carihhean.  be- 
tween which  flow  the  many  rivers  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  Between  the  eastern  and  western  ranges 
lisB  the  great  interior  baain,  about  300  miles  long 
and  100  miles  wide,  where  the  population  and 
industries  are  in  preat  part  centred,  chiefly 
near  the  west  shores,  or  a  little  t^  the  north  and 
»e*t  of  the  two  frreat  lakes  of  the  country.  The 
dominating  topographic  features  are  thus  the 
wide^  low,  rolling  plain  ol  the  east,  interspersed 
with  nountains  and  spats,  and,  toward  the 
northwest,  with  hii^hnas;  the  two  eordiltems; 
the  depressed  plain  between  them  with  its  two 
lartje  lakes:  and  the  steep,  narrow  Pncific  slope. 

HydboorapjiY.  In  the  plain  or  ba.sin  Iwtween 
the  ranges  are  two  large  lakes,  Mana^nia  and 
Kiearagua.  connected  by  the  river  Tipitapa  and 
eoDectiqf  the  drainage  of  tint  basin,  which  haa 


an  area  of  about  12,000  ec|uare  miles.  The  larger 
Jake,  Nicaragua,  comprises  over  3000  square 
milea,  and  is  110  miles  long.  Its  longer  axis  is 
parallel  with  the  Paeifle,  from  which  it  is  only 

eleven  miles  distant  at  the  nearest  point.  It  i.s 
fruui  12  to  liOO  feet  deep,  with  its  nurface  almut 
106  feet  above  the  Neu-level.  It  rei  ei\  es  tlie  \sati  rs 
of  the  shallower  Lake  Managua  (32  miles  long  by 

16  wide).  The  waters  of  these  lakes  are  carried 
to  the  Caribbean  by  the  San  Juan  River,  which  has 
an  average  width  of  1 800  feet,  and  a  minimum  die- 
cliarge  of  about  10,000  cubic  feet  jkt  second.  Its 
course  is  120  mile.s,  and  it  i.s  navigable  for  small- 
draught  steamerH  cxcv])t  at  a  few  rapids,  which 
offer  obstruction  in  the  dry  season.  The  river 
has  recently  played  little  part  in  the  commerce 
of  the  eountry*  but  in  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  it  wan  proposed  to  use  its  wm* 
Icrs  for  many  miles.  T'l-  .  t!  n-r  rivers  are  mainly 
to  the  north  of  the  San  .Juan,  east  of  the  moun- 
tain raniies.  and  drain  the  wide,  forested  plain. 
Moat  important  among  them  are  the  Segovia  or 
.WndEs,  about  300  miles  in  length,  but  with  n 
narrow  draiaace  basin,  wliich  does  not  carry  * 
volume  of  water  ])roportiooate  to  Its  length ;  the 
T;i  ■  f  Jrande,  alxiut  'Z'.iO  miles  long,  navipablc  for 

1  ill  vea.sols  for  100  miles  from  the  sea  if  a  chan- 
Tii  !  were  cut  throufj;h  its  bar;  and  the  Hluefleld.s 
liiver,  navigable  for  65  mile«,  it^  banks  lined 
with  banana  plantations,  whose  crop  is  carried 
on  the  river  to  Bioeflelds  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States.  The  Fadfle  coast  rivem  are  un« 
important. 

CuMATK.  The  climate  is  very  warm,  but  not 
unhcalthfid,  the  prevailin^f  trade  winds  mitigat- 
ing the  disconiforUi  of  the  temperature,  which 
varies  little,  seldom  rising  above  85'  or  falling 
below  70*.  The  seasons  are  divided  into  the  wet 
and  the  dry,  hut  on  the  Caribbean  side  they  are 
not  well  defined,  as  rain  falls  nearly  every  day 
in  the  year.  The  precipitation  at  Greytowu  is 
200  •J.'iO  inches  annually,  while  in  the  west,  amonf^ 
tlie  higher  land,  the  precipitation  is  only  65-80 
Inches.  The  soil  is  ver^  productive.  On  tlMf  Cti« 
libbean  slope  it  ia  mainly  reddish  clnj  eovcred 
by  leaf  humtw,  and  the  enltivated  regions  of  the 
west  have  a  deop,  black  w^iil.  in  which  fertilizinig 
lavas  and  volcanic  dust  arc  larjje  constituents. 

Fl.OKA.  The  eastern  plain  is  covered  with  trees 
of  great  size,  beneath  vhich  is  a  thick  ^frowth 
of  bushes  and  vines.  There  are  64  varieties  of 
trees  suitable  for  hardwood  lumber;  40  varieties 
supplyini;  industrial  or  medteinal  gums,  balsams, 
resins,  fibres,  nils,  extracts,  food,  drink,  and 
s])iccs :  and  74  varieties  of  fruit  tree^.  of  which 

17  are  wild  atid  cuKivatcd.  Kubbcr  alMiund-H. 
but  the  supply  has  been  <ie|dc(c<i  by  ruinous 
methods  of  collection.  For  this  reason  rubber* 
collecting,  ezoept  In  the  Bluefields  district,  has 
been  prohibited  until  1007.  though  it  may  be 
gathered  from  mltivated  tree?;  on  rubber  plan- 
tations which  are  now  being  o|>^ned.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  cultivation  of  rublx  r  will  be  suc- 
cessful. The  resources  of  tlie  f«re»t  arc  enor- 
mous, but  as  yet  are  little  utilized.  Citrus 
fruits  flourish,  especiallv  in  the  western  part  of 
the  eonutry.  The  eultavation  of  most  tropical 
crops  ia  considenbly  dcfveloped  and  has  a  great 
future. 

Fai  NA.  Animal  life  ia  very  rich  and  varied, 
particularly  in  the  moist  eastern  repions.  The 
principal  'mammids  are  the  japunr,  cougar, 
wild  swine,  deer,  wonkiejs,  squirrels,  and  opo^ 
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rami.  Alligators  are  found  in  the  rivers  and 
■long  their  ahores,  and  turtlee,  cnakM,  mot  very 

poisonous,  and  ins<><  <  lif»  are  suj^erabundant. 

Geology  and  Minkkal  Rksoi  rces.  The  Ca- 
rililip.iu  jilaiii  is  alluvial.  Far  inland  behind  the 
plain  are  the  highlands  of  .St-govia.  Matagalpa, 
■and  ChontalcB,  composed  of  Pak'oznie  and  Meso- 
soic  strata,  with  granite  and  basalt  intraakms. 
The  gold  diggings  are  found  chiefly  In  tbeee 
highlands.  Tlie  bmul  di-j>r('ssion  lH't\M't'n  the 
mountains  extfiidinj^  from  noar  tho  (iulf  of  Foii- 
seca  to  the  lakt-s  and  tlu'  valk-y  of  the  San  Juan 
i>?  mainly  Paleozoic,  with  a  deep  covering  of 
v<ili  iunc  dunt  and  tufa.  The  country  west  of  the 
lakes  ia  formed  to  a  neat  depth  of  matter 
ejected  from  the  line  oi  volcame  llasnres  and 
cones,  wbicli  pass  tbroutfh  nr  nppmr  abovr  it. 
On  this  erupted  mass  arc  situated  mo-it  of  the 
larfjer  towns,  and  Jicro  \><  the  dwidling  pbioc  of 
over  seven-tenths  of  the  population.  Ainvricau 
and  British  companies  do  most  of  the  mining. 
At  present  only  gold  mines  are  worked  in  Nio- 
-nragua,  though  silTer»mining  yielded  great  re- 
turns in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  gold  mines,  about  50  in  number,  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  wealth  of  tlie  Republic. 
Those  of  Chontales  yield  from  one-fourth  of  an 
ounce  to  two  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton  of  ore ; 
those  of  Niietra  Segovia  from  one  and  a  half 
-oimeea  to  three  ounees.  The  total  production  in 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  from  20,000  to  70,000 
ounces  a  year.  Tin,  nickel,  antimony,  areenie, 
and  other  metals  and  niinonils  have  Ix'en  laCKtsdy 
but  as  yet  are  not  ec-unouiically  important. 

AUKKSOVrOKE.  The  rich  farming  regions  of  the 
west  are  eapable  of  vastly  greater  develooment 
than  has  yet  been  attained.  The  eoffee  planta* 
tions  (many  of  them  belonging  to  Germans) 
yield  the  principal  crop,  the  berry  being  grown 
thronf,'hoiit  the  highlands  of  the  north  and  nortli- 
we>»t.  The  largest  crop  was  proiluctti  in  1002 — 
30,000,000  pounds.  Cocoa  is  of  superior  quality, 
but  not  enough  is  produced  for  the  home  market. 
The  sugar  industry  is  extending.  Sugar-cane 
supplies  the  coarse  brown  sugar  made  at  home 
and  is  tised  in  the  manufacture  of  agtiardiente. 
n  kind  of  rum.  Cotton  is  indi^rnniis.  and  of 
e.veellent  quality,  but  is  gruvvn  wholly  fur  home 
<-onsumption.  Three  crops  of  maiw  a  year  are 
raised  on  the  name  ground.  Large  areas,  well 
adapted  for  tobacco  farmintr.  are  still  unfilled. 
The  nihber  industry  has  latterly  been  waning. 
Kioe  is  Important,  and  the  yam  and  eweet 
potato  are  the  principal  farinaceous  mips.  Bread 
fruit  grows  to  jx'rfeetion.  and  is  nn  important 
article  of  diet.  Tlie  banana  industry  is  lar^'e 
and  increasing.  The  coooanut  and  black  b«mns 
are  produced  abundantly,  and  the  vegetables  of 
the  temperate  xone  tliri've  in  the  more  elevated 
districts.  Ckttle-raising,  partieularly  in  the 
northwestern  provinces,  is  one  of  the  chief  sourcpfl 
of  wealth,  T^nr^'o  hai  icndaa  are  devoted  to  this 
industry.  an<i  many  hides  are  exported. 

Mani'facti'bes.  Manufacturing  enterprises 
are  little  developed.  Cmirse  cotton  fabrics  are 
made,  and  most  of  the  house  furniture  is  sup- 
plied by  local  factories.  Large  quantities  of 
cipars  are  prod\iced  and  also  roofing  tiles  and 
other  forms  of  pottery.  The  Tndinn  industries 
include  the  niakintr  of  hammocks,  superior  straw 
hate,  jewelry  of  gold  and  silver,  potteries  and 
earvings.  The  country  depends  for  its  manofa^ 
turcs  chiefly  upon  imports. 


CoMMracE.  Trade  statistics  are  not  published, 
but  the  consular  reports  give  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  volume  of  foreign  oommercc.  The  im- 
ports in  1901  were  approximately  $3,240,000; 
the  exports,  $2,736,000.  Of  the  former,  the  lead- 
ing items  are  o<»tton,  food  nuilerials,  and  their 
pr(Klucts;  of  the  latter,  tlu-  leading  items  are 
coffee,  bananas,  gold,  cattle,  and  woods.  In  1901, 
60  per  cent,  of  the  Imports  came  from  the  United 
States,  and  00  per  ««t.  of  the  ocporta  went  to 
the  United  SUtes.  Great  Britain  and  then 
Germany  came  next  in  the  trade.  In  1902  the 
imports  from  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States 
were  abotit  $2^000^000;  tlie  axports  to  Nicaragua, 
$1,350,000. 

TKAVSVomATiON.  A1)out  two-thirds  of  the  foiv 
eign  trade  passes  through  Corinto.  The  Govern- 
ment has  planned  for  regular  direct  steamship 

eonrn  .  i  i(  iti  with  New  Orleans  and  Etiroiie.  Nine- 
Veen  Huiall  vcjjiitb,  including  one  »team»hip  owned 
by  Nicaraguans,  are  in  the  merchant' trade,  ami 
four  steamers  ply  on  Lake  Managua.  There  are 
very  few  good  roads.  The  railroads  arc  confined 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  with  the  eompletion  of 
the  Central  Division  of  the  system  in  November, 
1!102,  (liere  is  now  a  continuous  railroad  line 
friiui  Uorinto  on  the  Pacific  to  Granada  on  I.<ake 
Nicaragua,  with  a  branch  to  Diriamba  in  the 
coffee  region.  The  total  system  in  operation  is 
about  200  miles,  and  practically  all  belongs  to 
the  Government.  The  latest  additioa  to  the  ser- 
vice greatly  improves  the  facilities  fOr  shipping 
coffee. 

Banking.  The  Bank  of  London  and  Central 
America  and  the  Agriculture  and  Mercantile 
Bank  at  Leon  have  branches  in  all  the  impor- 
tant cities,  and  teanaaet  most  of  the  banking 
business,  though  many  private  eapitalists  also 
carry  on  bankmg. 

fiovKKNMENT.  Kicarapun  has  a  republican 
form  of  government,  Tlie  Constitution  (adopted 
in  1894  and  amendwl  in  lft96)  vests  the  law- 
making power  in  a  Congress  of  one  House,  with 
fort^  members,  elected  for  two  years.  The 
w'<sion  of  Congress  is  ninety  days,  opening  with- 
out special  convocation  at  the  Ijeginning  of  Aii- 
j^'ust.  The  President  and  Vice  President  must  be 
at  least  twenty-five  years  of  a^'e,  and  citizens  of 
Nicaragua  or  of  one  of  the  Central  American 
republics.  They  arc  elected  for  four  years  by 
direct  suffrage.  The  President  exercises  admiO" 
istrative  functions  through  a  council  of  minis* 
ters,  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  five  depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  (  Tustice.  Police,  and  Re- 
ligion), War  himI  Marine,  Foreign  Affairs.  Fi- 
nance, and  Public  Works.  The  Hepuiilic  i>  di- 
vided into  13  departments,  2  comarcaa,  and  3 
districts,  eadi  of  which  is  under  a  Governor,  who 
ia  also  commander  of  the  military  forces  in  bis 
department  or  district.  There  are  a  Supreme 
Court  of  .Tustice  and  two  courts  of  second  in- 
bUmce.  The  military  forces  comprise  the  active 
army,  (he  reserve,  ami  tlie  national  ;:uard.  The 
number  of  active  troops  varies;  in  1900  the 
number  was  2000;  in  time  of  war  it  may  be 
20.000. 

Finance.  The  Government  derives  most  of  its 
revenue  from  tlie  customs,  in  loldition  to  which 
tlie  liquor  and  t<il>ncco  duties  yield  a  consider- 
able amount.  The  largest  itcni^  in  e\i>enditurp 
are  for  the  Departments  of  War  and  Marine, 
and  of  Fbmento  (exploitation).  In  1002  tin 
estimated   levenues   and   expenditure*  each 
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amounted  to  aboat  $2,125,000.  The  foreign 
ddrt,  iiwurfcd  diieliy  in  tbe  development  of  the 
nilraad  aptem,  waa  about  tl,312,000  in  July, 
1902.  It  19  Held  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  in  ar- 

nai*.  The  inlcrnnl  debt  at  tlu>  bogiiiiiing  of 
iBOl  was  abuut  ^3,300,000.  .Ntetric  wt'ighU  and 
nteasures  and  also  the  old  S])anish  denominationH 
are  employed.  The  system  of  luouey  is  the  same 
an  in  Mexico,  ailTcr  being  the  standard  value. 
The  ailver  peso  was  worth  30.1  cent*  in  United 
Statei  eoin  on  January  1,  1903. 

Popi'LATioN.  The  census  return-^  are  largely 
estimates,  the  census  of  1900  giving  a  total  uf 
500,000,  which  is  80,000  more  than  the  estimate 
lor  1895,  and  may  be  exaggerated.  Managua  ia 
the  capital,  with  30,W»  iiiliiibitanta.  Other  lnrf» 
towns  arc  Loon  (43,000),  Oranada  (26,000), 
Mn^ya  (20,000),  and  Cliinandega  (20,000). 
T!  (  mijiiiIkt  of  d('-i(vn(]:intH  of  Spiini>.h  wttlers  is 
oul\  about  17,U0O,  the  grtMt  nias><  of  llit-  popula- 
tion consisting  of  Indians,  ii('gr(x>s,  nn<l  mixed 
Moods.  The  Indians  supply  most  of  the  labor 
and  are  docile  and  iudustrknu.  Mcafc  of  the 
county  people  live  in  villages,  maiqr  vt  tliem 
traveling  eeveiml  intlea  to  their  aiMa.  The 
efforts  to  iadnbe  inunigration  fr"*^  not  been  sue* 
cessful. 

EnucATiO'  AND  11EI.IU10N.  Education  ia  in  a 
very  backward  oonditiooj  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  anr  illiterate.  Leti  than  wfiOO  pnpito 
attend  the  elementary  schools.  The  universities 
at  Leon  and  Granada,  with  instruction  in  law  and 
medicine,  have  be»ii  coiisolidatcd.  There  arc  ten 
colleges.  The  only  public  library  is  supported  by 
ttw  Government  at  Managua,  and  ia  free  to  the 
TObUe.  A  National  Industrial,  Commercial,  and 
Beientiio  Hvaeiira  has  alao  been  eatabUshed 
there.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  recognised 
In  the  Constitution  as  the  State  religion,  but 
Other  form-  of  fiiilfi  are  not  rnolestod. 

HlSTOBT.  The  coast  of  Nicaragua  was  fir^t 
awn  bv  Columbus  in  1502  or  1503.  In  U£2  Gil 
Ocoinlea  Dftvila  diseovered  L*ke  Nioaragua,  and 
in  1526  IVdrarias  Divlla  led  an  expedition  into 
the  country.  It  \vfl<<  orgnnizod  ii"  an  int^ndctiora 
of  the  Captain-Geueraky  of  (Uiatemala  iu  1528. 
In  1821  Nicaragua,  in  C(»inninn  with  the  other 
Central  American  States,  revolted  from  Spain, 
and  wa.H  annexed  to  the  Mexican  Empire  of  Itur- 
bide.  Upon  the  downfall  of  that  leader  Niea* 
lagna  tiiwatne  an  independent  State,  bnt  Joined 
the  Confcilt  ralion  of  Cintral  America  in  1823. 
Th.it  fcdtratioii  dis^solvcd  in  1S31>,  and  Nicaragua 
became  once  more  indi  poiidoiit.  T.  e  strifr  of 
parties,  however,  and  the  play  of  personal  ambi- 
tion gave  tbe  country'  little  peace.  In  1841  a  dis- 
(Mite  aroae  with  Great  Britain  concerning  the 
rights  of  a  native  chief  on  the  ^losquito  Const. 
This  threatened  at  one  time  to  load  to  liostilities, 
but  the  matter  was  finally  sicttled  by  a  clause 
!ii-<  rl><I  in  the  Clayton-Buhver  Treaty  of  IS.'jO 
and  by  a  separate  treaty,  in  which  Great  Brit- 
ain ceded  all  rights  of  a  pvolectoratc  over 
the  disputed  territory  to  NknngiM.  The  year 
ISSiS  WIS  signalized  by  the  famottt  fiinnmer* 
iii'j  <  \|rf <!if ion  of  William  Walker  (q.v.),  whose 
atlciiipt  to  i-itablish  a  slaveholding  Sfatr  in  (Vn- 
tral  .Xincrii-a  for  onif  iiniif-Ilcd  ihc  difTiTciit 
SiaK'H  to  coiunioii  iution.  Wnlkcr  was  driven 
out  in  1856,  and  upon  liis  rmowinf^  his  attempt 
wai  eaptorad  and  shot  (1860).  There  followed 
far  inomigOA  a  long  period  of  peace,  hrohen  in 
1808  bgr  a  atrnggle  for  the  PresidciMy,  which  in 


turn  led  to  war  with  Honduras,  owing  to  tbn 
unwarrantable  interference  d  that  State.  Under 

the  energetic  administration  of  President  Zelaya 
Nicaragua  proceeded  to  annex  the  Mosquito  Ter- 
ritory lu  1894,  and  entiTi-d  thereby  into  strained 
relations  with  Great  Britain,  wliich  demanded 
compensation  for  its  subjeetw.  In  IS'Jo  Nica- 
ragua, Salvador,  and  UonduruH  united  to  form 
the  Greater  Republic  of  Central  .iVuierica,  witJl 

SrovieioiM  lor  the  aubeeiueni  admiasion  of  Qu«< 
»mala  and  Ooata  Rica.  A  eonatltution  waa 
ado])ted  and  went  into  cfTeet  on  November  1, 
181)8;  but  one  month  later,  owinj,'  to  the  dissatis- 
faction of  Honduru-H,  the  union  was  dissolved. 

BiBLiuoK.^PHT.  iSquier,  Mmragua,  Ha  People, 
Scenery,  Monuments,  and  the  Proposed  Inter- 
oceanic  Vanal  (2d  ed.,  London,  1871);  Levy/ 
yoiaa  geogrificas  y  eeoiSmieiu  aohre  la  repdbfics 
</p  yiniraijua  (Paris,  1873)  ;  Bell,  The  Xutural- 
ist  in  \ icaniyua  (London,  1873)  ;  Baneroft,  His- 
tory  of  the  i'acific  tStates,  ynU.  i.-iii.,  i'rntroL 
America  (San  Francisco,  1^2)  ;  Bovallius, 
yicaraguan  Antiquitiea  (Stockliolm,  1886); 
Child,  The  Spanieh-Amerioan  Uept^liee  (New 
York,  1891);  Kalh,  *Vlcaragua,"  in  American 
Oeographieal  Society  (New  York,  1893)  ;  Pector, 
Etude  ^eontmique  aur  la  r^publique  de  yicaragucu 
(NeuchAtel,  1893)  ;  (.)rte'.'a,  .Vtc«rr7r;ua  rn  loa 
primrrrm  anoa  de  au  emaiwtpacion  poHtiea  (Paris, 
1804)  ;  Colquboun,  The  Key  of  the  Pacific  (Lon- 
don, 1895 )  ;  Lucas,  Nicaragua,  War  of  the  Fili- 
btiatera  (New  York,  1896);  Niederlein,  Tha 
State  of  Nicaragua  (Philadelphia.  1898) ;  lledi- 
na,  Le  Nicaragua  m  1900  (Paris,  1900)  ;  United 
States  Conaular  Keporta  (Washington,  IWO)  ; 
Walker,  Ocean  to  Ocean:  An  Account,  Personal 
and  Uist'jrical,  of  S icaragua  (Chieago,  1002). 
Consult  also  tbe  authoritim  referred  to  under 
KioutaouA  Cahai. 

NICABAGtrA,  Lakk.  The  largest  lake  of 
the  Anierieaii  continent  between  Lake  Michigan 
in  the  north  and  Lake  Titicaea  in  tlic  soiitli.  It 
lies  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua,  and  is  separated  from  the  FaeiAe 
coast  by  an  isthmoa  11  milea  wide  at  ita  narrow* 
est  point  (Map:  Oentral  America,  E  5).  The 
lake  is  oval  in  shape,  with  a  lerigtli  r  f  110  miles, 
a  maximum  width  of  45  miles,  an«i  ,iu  area  of 
over  3000  square  miles.  Its  depth  is  from  50  to 
120  feet;  itit  greatest  depth  is  about  200  feet.  It 
dbcterges  southeastward  into  the  Caribbean  Sea 
throv^  the  San  Juan  River,  and  receives  the 
water  of  lAke  Managua  through  the  Ti|utnpa 
River.  The  mean  elevation  of  its  surface  above 
the  sea  is  now  alwut  100  feet,  but  seeminply  it 
was  ponsiderably  f^reater  70-100  years  ago.  An- 
cient beaches  show  that  in  past  ages  it  was 
continuous  with  Lake  Managua,  and  discharged 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  tbe  Gulf  oi. 
Tonseea.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  lined  with 
d<>nsely  wooded  mountain  range*?,  and  the  lake 
itself  is  studded  with  hundreds  of  islands,  the 
largest  of  which,  Ometepe.  has  two  active  vol- 
canoes. For  the  proposed  interoceanic  water- 
way thmni|^  Lalw  Nlearagna,  aee  NiOAXMnrA 
Ca^^al. 

NICABAOUA  CANAL.  A  proposed  ship 
canal  across  th:  tm  itory  of  Nicaragua,  by  way 
of  Lake  Nicaragua,  connecting  th<»  Atlantic  and 
FfteiHe  Oceans.  The  questiou  of  interooeanie 
eammunioation  acroas  Central  America  first  bC' 
gnn  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Unitad  Statea 
ahortly  after  the  cetabUahnMnt  of  tbe  inda- 
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pendence  of  liie  Spanish  American  republics*.  It 
formed  one  of  the  proposed  subjects  of  discussion 
at  the  Paoama  Congress  (q.v.)  of  1826,  Henry 
Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  instructing  the 
Couimiasionen  from  the  United  States  to  investi- 
gate "the  practicability  and  the  probable  expense 
of  tlu-  utuli  itakiiig  on  the  routes  which  olfcr  the 
greatest  facilities."  In  March,  1835,  tUe  Jjviiute 
instructed  the  President  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  governineats  of  Central  Aooerica  aod 
Kew  Granada  with  a  rtew  to  aifoirdliiig  oroteetion 
to  any  individuals  or  eompanirs  that  snoiilJ  tin- 
dertake  to  construct  u  canal  cuniu'itinf;  tlio 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  for  iiiMiring  tlio 
free  and  equal  navigation  of  the  canal  by  all 
nations.  During  the  adminiatratioiM  of  Presi- 
denta  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  commisaionera 
for  the  purpose  trerc  miceenively  appointed,  one 
of  whom  ri  |>ort<*d  in  favor  of  the  Nieftrii}»ua 
routo,  Thf  intcic^t  of  the  United  States  in  the 
proji'ct  was  in<TouH<'iI  by  the  c.Htablisliinont  of  a 
British  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  Coast 
(q.v.)  and  tlie  a«|ulaitIon  of  OiUfomia  and 
in*  Bubaeqaent  diMwvery  of  gold  there. 
In  1949  the  Gtmmunent  of  Nicaragua  granted 
to  a  company,  of  which  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
was  the  chief  mcrnbcr.  the  right  to  construct  a 
ranal  across  the  territory  of  that  State. 
Thiri  ooneession  hijwed  in  1850  on  account  of  the 
non-fulfillment  of  the  conditions.  In  the  aanw 
year  in  which  the  Vanderbilt  concession  was 
granted,  Mr.  HIae,  the  charg<*  d'afTalres  of  the 
t'nit.d  States  at  Nicaragua,  concluded,  withont 
autliurity  from  his  Government,  a  treaty  with 
Nicarnmnin,  by  which  the  United  States  waa 
granted  a  perpetual  and  exclusive  right  of  waj 
for  the  oonstruetfon  of  a  eana!  across  the  Isth- 
mus, and  with  full  Jurisdif^tion  ovpr  the  same, 
in  spite  of  the  British  chiiin  to  the  Mos<|iiito 
Coast.  In  return  the  I'nited  Stnte-<  n^'rectl 
to  guarantee  the  intc;,rrity  of  Nicaragua  and 
forever  protect  htr  in  the  exerci.se  of  all  her 
sovereign  righta.  The  treaty  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  President  Taylor,  and  accord- 
ingly wa>  not  submitted  to  the  Senate,  although 
it  was  lu-l<i  for  a  time  as  a  nK>ans  of  influencing 
the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  the  negotiations 
then  in  progress  for  settlement  of  the  contro- 
remy  in  regard  to  the  Mosquito  proteetonit*. 

It  wa'*  nowf^cncrally  hdicved  that  thf>  Nicaragtia 
route  was  the  most  fcasihln  for  the  construction 
of  a  ship  canal,  hut  the  claim  of  Crent  Hritain 
to  the  territory  around  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Juan  River,  the  proposed  eastern  terminus, 
was  an  obstacle  to  the  United  States.  It 
was  felt  to  be  too  serious  an  undertaking  to 
dislodge  her  from  tliis  position,  and  it  was  tliere- 
fore  resolved  to  negoliate  with  a  viuw  to  Jicouriiig 
lier  eoBperation  in  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of 
tlw  proposed  canal.  This  waa  accomplished  bj 
the  so-called  Clayton-Bnlwer  TVeaty  (q.v.)  of 

iS.'iO.  (For  the  nhroL'af  ion  of  this  treaty  in 
U>OI.  see  Hay  I'M  NcF4cm;  Trkaty  and  Panam.'K. 
Caxai..)  In  the  same  year  Orville  Cliihis,  a 
civil  engineer,  completed  the  survey  of  a  route 
lor  the  proposed  ship  canal,  and  nMde  a  favor- 
able report  on  the  feasibility  of  the  undertaking. 
The  ^'anderbilt  Company  in  the  meantime  had 
seen  ted  a  ne\s  coiict>ssion  for  the  const  met  ion 
of  H  canal  in  accordance  with  the  ffurvey  made 
by  Colonel  Childs ;  but  this  was  soon  revdcad  by 
tba  QoTenniwnt  of  Mieara^iia,  .chiefly  «o  aeomint 


of  the  Walker  filibustering  expedition,  which 
had  for  it.s  object  the  conquest  of  Central 
America.  The  outbreak  of  the  (^vil  War 
arrested  fitrtlwr  progress  toward  the  con- 
struction of  tlw  canal,  but  in  1867  the 
project  was  again  taken  up,  and  in  June  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  govem- 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua,  by 
which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
granted  the  right  of  free  transit  over  any  canal 
constructed  under  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  but  the  right  of  the  United 
States  or  its  citizens  to  construct  the  canal  was 
not  conceded.  During  the  ten  years  following  I87i 
almost  every  possible  route  across  lite  l.tthmuti  wati 
carefully  surveyed  by  officers  and  engineers  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  In  March,  1872,  President 
Grant  appointed,  m  oom]>liance  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  commission  of  three  eminent 
military  and  naval  engineers  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  an  Isthmian  canal,  and  these  unani 
mously  reported,  February  7,  1876,  in  favor  of  the 
Nicaraguan  route,  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  River 
from  Greytown  and  Iskb  Nicaragua,  termiaating 
at  Brito  on  the  PadUe  coast. 

In  May,  1879,  an  international  congress  waa 
held  at  Paris  to  determine  the  location  of  the 
interoceanic  canal.  Tlie  nierit.s  of  the  Nicara- 
guan route  were  ably  advocated  by  the  delegates 
from  the  United  States,  but  the  Congress  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Panama  route.  <See  Panama  Ca- 
lf al.)  In  1884  a  treaty  waa  eoaeluded  between 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua,  by  which  the 
United  States  agrMd  to  build  a  canal-  to  be 
owned  jointly  by  the  two  powers,  the  United 
States  agreeing  furthermore  to  'protect'  the 
integrity  of  Nicaragua.  When  Cleveland  be- 
came President,  the  treaty  was  still  unratified, 
and  he  withdrew  it  from  further  oonsldcration 
by  the  Senate.  He  declined  to  mmbmit  it  on 
the  ground  that  tlie  construction  and  ownership 
of  the  canal  \inder  sin-h  rin  iiii,l;inces  wovild  he 
"incon.sistent  with  its  dedication  to  univenial  and 
neutral  use"  and  would  "entail  measures  for  its 
realization  beyond  the  scope  of  our  national 
polity  or  present  meana.**  In  the  meantime  a 
scheme  had  been  set  on  foot,  chiefly  by  leading 
capitalists  of  New  York,  to  construct  by  private 
enterprise  a  canal  through  Nicaragtni.  In  April, 
1887,  under  the  name  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
AssoeiatioB,  ISbey  secured  from  the  Government 
of  Nicaragim  a  oonoession  granting  the  exclusive 
privilege  et  eoDstrueting  and  operating  the  oanaL 
Surveys  were  at  once  begun  by  a  corps  of  compe- 
tent engineers,  and  the  final  location  of  the  route 
was  soon  determined  upon.  In  Febrtuiry,  1889, 
the  company  was  granted  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion hy  Congress  with  •  eUfltal  of  1100.000.000, 
with  autiiority  to  increase  the  amount  to  9200,- 
000,000.  In  June,  1889,  the  preliminary  work 
of  construction  waa  bepnn  at  (Ircytown,  and  in 
the  following  October  the  actual  work  of  exca- 
vation hcfjun.  The  route  finally  determined  \ipon 
was  to  begin  at  Greytown  on  the  Atlantic  and 
end  at  Brito  on  the  PidAc  coast,  about  170  niU«i 
distant.  The  oompainr  erected  large  storehaneei, 
hospitals,  and  other  Vuildings  at  Greytown,  cs- 
tubiished  the  neee<!'sary  railroad  and  toletrraph 
service,  ami  landed  large  quantities  of  machinery, 
toids,  lumlier,  and  other  materials.  Within  a 
perii>d  uf  about  one  year  $2,000,000  had  been  ex- 
pended. In  1893  the  company  ceased  operation* 
Qwiqg  to  lack  of  funds,  a  fruitless  effinTt  havim 
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iMin  made  to  induce  CongTPSB  to  guarant<»e  the 
princjial  :ind  interest  at  4  per  tent,  of  an  issue  of 
$100,000,000  of  canal  compaDy  bonds,  to  be  i»- 
tatA  for  construction  purposes.  In  1895  Congress 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  engineera, 
namely.  Colonel  Win.  Ludlow,  U.  S.  A.;  M.  F. 
Emlicott,  C.E.;  and  Alfred  Noble,  collectively 
known  the  Ludlow  Commission,  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  feasibility  and  co&t  of  com- 

?letin^  the  work  ftlreadj  begun  bj  the  oomMiiy. 
hey  reported  in  fnvor  of  um  feuibility  of  tbs 
project,  estimating  the  cost  at  $133,472,893,  as 
against  the  company^s  estimate  of  about  half  that 
amount.  In  '.n  ■',  of  the  small  njjjiropriation 
nmde  by  Cougrei^i,  and  the  consequent  impo»si- 
Ulil^  of  making  an  exhaiutive  investigation,  the 
cammiMioii  adviMd  a  more  thoroiuh  investiga- 
tion  witb  a  vi«w  to  the  ponible  dueoveiy  of  a 

more  advantaj^'eoiis  route. 

CoTi<:uss  then  provided  for  a  new  commission, 
popularly  known  as  the  Walker  Commission,  to 
continue  the  invp«tifriition,  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing complete  plans  for  the  entire  work  of  con- 
■tmeiing  the  eanal.  The  members  aeiected  were 
Bear-AdmiFBl  John  6.  Walker,  U.  8.  K.;  Prof, 
lewis  M.  Hfnipt,  C.E.;  and  Col.  P.  C.  Hains, 
V.SvA.  With  a  larpe  corps  of  engineers,  ^olo- 
gi-»t>.  and  other  experts,  the  coniinission  visited 
Nicaragua  in  December,  18U7,  and  made  a  full 
examination  of  the  topographical,  gedloig^cal,  and 
hydrographic  conditions  of  the  countiy,  reporting 
in  May,  1899,  that  in  their  judgment  the  cort  of 
eoiistriictinf:  tlie  eanal  from  Greytown  to  Brito, 
hv  way  of  the  Lnll  ronte  east  of  the  lake  and 
11'.  way  of  the  Childs  route  west  of  it,  would 
not  exceed  $118,113,790.  Colonel  Hains,  who 
concurred  in  the  report,  estimated  the  cost 
at  $134318,308.  In  the  meantime,  interest  in 
the  old  Panama  canal  project  having  been  aroused 
on  aeon\int  of  the  favorable  report  of  an  interna- 
tional eo!niT)is«ion  of  experts,  it  was  decided  that 
nothint:  further  should  l»e  done  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  by  way  of  the  Niearaguun 
route  until  the  whole  question  of  eanal  possibili- 
ties had  been  investigated  bjT  a  larger  commission 
«f  experts.  Congress  aeeordlngly,  in  Mareh, 
1899,  provided  for  a  new  commission  to  under- 
take  the  task  of  'finding  the  route.'  The  mem- 
bers appointed  by  President  McKinley  were  Rear- 
Admiral  Walker,  Colonel  Hains,  and  Professor 
Hanpt  of  the  Nicaragua  Commission ;  ex-Senator 

•Pasco  of  Florida,  Alfred  Noble,  C.E..  George  S. 
"Morrison  of  New  York,  Prof.  W.  H.  Burr  of 
Columbia  University,  Lieut.-CoI.  0.  H.  Ernst, 
r.S.A.,  and  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. After  an  exhaustive  investigation  of 
the  proposed  routes  on  the  entire  Isthmus 
from  Nfearagoa  to  Colombia,  the  eonraiission  re> 
pf.rted.  Vovernhor,  1901,  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  Nirnrapuan  route  as  "the  most  practicable  and 
fea-«ti!>le."  chiefly  on  account  of  the  financial  dif- 
ficult in  the  vmj  of  acquiring  the  property  and 
franchises  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company.  The 
Panama  Company  now  removed  this  difflonlty  by 
offerinir  to  sell  its  property  and  franohises  to  the 
I'nite.t  States  for  $40.0(in.nOO,  the  vnlnation 
■which  the  Panal  f'omniission  had  placed  upon  the 
work  already  done  <  n  Panama  route.  The 
commission  thereuiKni  m  ;i  supplementary  report 
recommended  the  acitptaiice  of  the  offer.  Al- 
ready in  Majf  1900,  the  House  of  BeptcsentativM 
had  bgr  a  vote  of  SSS  to  SB  paised  •  Ull  Ibr  ttie 

-einslnKtion  of  •  canal  by  -wtiy  of  the  mennr 


guan  route,  which,  however,  the  Senate  had  r» 
fubed  to  accept.  In  January,  1902,  the  House 
repassed  this  bill  by  a  vote  of  307  to  2.  Shortly 
thereafter  came  the  supplementary  report  of  tiw 
Canal  Commission  recommending  the  purchase  oi 
the  Ptuiama  Company's  property  and  franchises. 
This  led  the  Senate  to  h  l  l  up  the  House  bill 
for  further  consideration  of  the  Panama  scheme. 
Finally  it  refused  to  accept  the  Nicaragua  plan, 
and  after  three  months  of  debate  the  two 
Bouses,  largely  influenced  b^  the  volcanic  oeeur* 
rences  in  the  Caribbean  region,  npreed  upon  the 
Panama  route,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Nicaraguan  route  should  be  reverted  to  ii>  case 
a  tiatiiifactory  title  could  not  be  9e<:urcd  to  the 
Panama  property  and  the  necessary  territoiy 
from  the  (jrovemment  of  Colombia.  In  such  case 
the  Piesidcnt  vas  antboriied  to  begin  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  for  the 
necessary  concessions,  and  to  construct  Uic  canal 
at  a  cost  not  excwding  $180,000,000. 

BiBUO<i&^>uy.  Keasby,  Early  Diplotnatio  Eia- 
iory  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  (Newark,  1890)  ; 
Snow,  Topics  in  Americtut  Diplomacif  (Boeton, 
I81M) ;  Report  of  Nioaragua  Canai  06mmft»ion 
J897-J899  (Baltimore,  1899);  Report  of  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commijision  1899-1901  (Washington, 
1901);  Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law 
(ib.,  1903)  ;  and  Reports  of  Explorations  of  Sur- 
veys, by  T.  0.  Selfridge  (ib.,  1874).  See  Map  of 
Cektrai.  America;  see  also  PANANfA.  Ca?tai. 

NIC  ARIA,  nekft-re'i\,  or  ICARIA.  A  Turk- 
ish island,  situated  otT  the  western  coast  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  a  short  distance  west  of  Samos 
(Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  F  6).  Area,  about  53 
equate  mUes.  It  is  mostly  mountainoui^  rising 
over  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Wood  is  one  «n 
the  chief  products.  Tlie  inhabitants,  who  num- 
ber about  80U0,  are  chiefiy  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duetion  of  ebarooal  and  in  spoogn  Ashing. 

NICASTBO,  nA-ka'strd.  A  city  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Catanzaro,  Italy,  beautifully  situated 
near  the  sea,  ll)  miles  west-northwest  of  Catan- 
zaro  (Map:  Italy,  L  9).  It  in  the  sec  of  a  bishop. 
It  has  the  ruins  of  a  medieval  castle.  TIm  town 
has  a  trade  in  wine  and  oil.  There  are  hot 
spring  in  the  Tlcinity.  Population  ( commune ) , 
i;tni,  17, ."•„'}. 

NICCOLXKI,  nlk'k6-le^n«,  QlovAivin  Battota 
(1782-1881).  An  Italian  poet,  bom  at  San 
Giullano,  near  Pisa,  October,  1782.  He  studied  at 

Florence  and  took  his  degree  in  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa.  Tn  ls'V2  he  took  a  flovernment 
clerkship;  from  1804  to  1807  he  was  in  the  ofTice 
of  the  Archivio  delle  Rifermagioni,  and  from 
1807  until  his  death  he  was  professor  of  history 
and  mythology,  secretary  and  librarian  in  the 
Accadcmia  di  Belle  Arti  at  Florence,  and  for  a 
while  also  librarian  of  the  Palatine  Library.  His 
critical  and  historical  treatises,  jnany  of  fhem 
produced  in  connection  with  his  academic  labors, 
constitute  the  less  important  part  of  his  work. 
As  a  poet  he  attained  to  gneatest  exodlenoe  in 
tragedy,  bnt  he  also  rereakd  no  little  force  in 
his  lyrics  {Poesie  ruunonali,  lS5f>;  Pmsicri  parti- 
ci,  1860;  Canzonierf  nmiofinlr  e  Poeste  i;art*, 
18(i3;  r>inzo!}irrr  rivilr.  1SS4:  Vcr.ii  inediti^ 
1888),  and  in  his  translations  from  ^Eachylus. 
Euripides,  and  Ovid.  Tn  his  original  drama^«  of 
the  earlier  period  he  adhered  to  the  fliasfie  Greelc 
model,  wherein  we  Ihid  the  norm  «f  hia  FelfMena, 
■/no  e  TmnkU^  Biipa,  mad  Mtd«9,  Tha  VaftwMp 
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(1816;  publidicd  at  London  1819)  was  hh  first 
political  drama,  and  it  assailed  absolute  power 
of  all  kinds.   Another  manifesto  against  absolute 

Kwer  i-i  the  Antonio  y  rruii  (performed  in 
27 It  the  most  popular  of  his  tragedies.  The 
plays  ot  his  second  period  show  his  tendencies  to 
romantkiun.  Uis  Beatrice  Oend  i»  based  on 
that  of  Shelley.  The  Oiovanni  da  Prooida  ( 1817  ; 
performed  iu  1830)  was  a  protest  against  tht, 
unti-Italiau  jseuliiueutti  of  the  French  draiuutiHt 
fasiinir  Delavigne,  and,  like  the  Lodoiico  Sforza 
(1834),  advocated  the  unity  and  independence  of 
ItaJy.  Tbere  is  no  politieal  utention  diaeemible  in 
the  Rosmunda  d'lnghUtem.  (performed  in  1838), 
but  his  masterpiece,  the  Amaldo  da  Brt«cia 
(1843),  again  procliiinis  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  over  inijxjrial  aud  eccleaiastical  ijower, 
and  attacks  especially  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  The  iuadaoientai  ideas  of  the  Amaldo 
reappear  te  Filfppo  Stnmi  (1847).  Hie  plays, 
with  all  their  merits,  are  rather  lyric  thnn  genu- 
inely dranintio  in  spirit.  Consult  the  edition  of 
liis  opcre  i)repared  by  himself  and  first  published 
at  Florence,  1844;  also  the  Opere  edite  e  inedite, 
an  ed.  Iqr  QargioUi  (Milan,  10  vols.,  18W-1880)  s 
Vannueei*  Bicordi  4eUa  vita  e  deile  optn  di  Oio- 
vtmni  Battitittt  VieeolM  (Plorenoe,  1868). 

NICC0L5  I3E'  TJ-IOOOLI,  n^klcMn'  dA  n.'-k'- 
k6-14  (or,  more  often.  NiCOOU  Niooou))  ( 13ti3- 
1437).  An  Italian  scltolar,  bom  in  Florence. 
H«  waa  A  collector  of  coins,  and  particularly  of 
Greek  and  Latin  manuMripts.  These  lie  |Mroeured 
frfiin  every  [losNihle  Tn'irrp.  and  often  copied  them 
with  hia  own  hand,  in  hi^i  fine  house  in  Flor- 
ence he  entertained  the  *^]ite  of  the  literary  and 
artistic  society  of  the  day,  as  well  as  humble 
students,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  supreme 
authority  iu  all  matters  of  letters.  Even  the 
most  famous  scholars  feared  Ms  caustic  tongna. 
After  his  death,  f'n  inn  de'  Medici  houpht  hie 
manuscripts,  nmi  1:1.1  'i-  Ihem  the  foundation  of 
the  ]Tc-"rii  l.;iiu .-ii  1:1  n  1 .1  In  ;!  ry  uf  Florence. 

NiCCOLd  or  ASEZZO,  4-r«t's6  (also  called 
NiooocA  iMtmam,  and  VictxaJb  vt  Pikbo) 

(1350-1417).  An  Italian  nenlptor  and  architect, 
born  at  Arcxzo.  HU  master  was  prohahly  Moe- 
ein  of  Siena.  He  was  iir.st  employed  in  Florence 
on  minor  works  in  the  cathe<lr.'»l.  After  the 
plague  (1383)  he  returned  to  Florence  and  exe- 
cuted two  statues,  believed  to  be  those  of  Saint 
Gregory-  and  Ghtittt  Augustine,  for  the  Campanile. 
He  al-io  did  some  decorative  carving  on  the  north- 
em  <loor  of  the  Duomo.  and  at  Or  San  Michelc. 
The.^e,  like  his  other  carvings,  show  a  marked 
{^ain  in  freedom  and  elegance  over  the  work  of 
former  sculptora.  He  executed  a  relief  of  the 
Virgin  on  the  facade  of  the  Santa  Maria  della 
Miserioordfa,  Areno,  and  tlie  mausoleam  of 
Pope  Alexander  V.  in  the  Ccrto-^a.  Bnlocma  :  !ind 
was  emjdoyed  as  architect  on  the  Castle  of  8ant' 
Angelo,  Rome,  and  to  restore  tb«  walls  ol  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro. 
NICB,  n#B.  A  cHy  in  Bithynia.  fiee  NiCiBA. 
NICE.  The  caj»ita]  of  the  Dispart ment  of  Alpes- 
Maritimes.  France,  situate<i  on  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Biviera,  140  miles  by  rail  east- 
northeast  of  Marmilles,  and  640  ntileii  from  Paris 

Ofap:  France,  O  8).  Nice  is  far  f.inied  as  a 
place  of  sojourn  for  health  sci'kers,  some  l."),000 
of  whom  visit  it  yearly.    The  city  and  its  bay 

are  protected  by  the  mountains  on  the  nortli. 


The  climate  is  dry,  mild,  and  invigorating.  It 

w  trin  in  winter  and  not  hot  in  h  iiiimer  ?tfcan 
uuiiual  temperature  58.tt'*  F. — Jiumary  45.4°, 
July  73.8°.  Frost  and  snow  are  rare.  The 
rainy  period  is  in  the  faU.  The  fashionable 
season  begins  soon  after  January  let  and  laata 
till  June  Ist.  The  situation  of  Nice,  where  the 
small  Faglione  empties  into  the  sea,  is  splendid. 
There  is  a  <-irele  of  forts  in  the  rear,  and  the 
eity  is  impoiumi  strategically  to  France.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  covered-over  stream  is  the 
little  old  town,  with  narrow,  crooked  streets. 
In  this  section  a  mixture  of  Proveneal  and  Ital* 
tan  is  spoken.  Along  the  sea  front  here  ^tends  a 
fine  boulevard.  At  its  east  end  rises  Castle  Hill, 
on  wliieli  runs  a  promenade,  whence  an  immense 
and  admirable  view  of  the  coast  may  be  had. 
Beyond  the  Ull  lies  the  dtya  small  harbor,  aallad 
Limpia. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  Pag^ione  Is  the 

more  important  foreigners'  quarter,  where  Frendi 
is  the  universal  language.  In  this  section  the 
avenues  are  spacious  and  beautiful,  with  plane 
trees  and  eucalypti,  and  the  city  presents  the 
delightful  appearance  of  a  southern  sea  resort. 
The  centre  of  life  in  this  part  is  the  Square  Mas* 
stea,  on  wbidi  stands  tlie  bronse  statue  to  Maa- 
B(aa,  who  was  bom  in  Nice.  Adjacent  is  the 
Casino,  an  attractive  modem  municipal  struc- 
ture, containing  gumiiig  rooms,  a  theatre,  and 
an  entertainment  garden.  From  the  Casino  the 
Public  Garden,  exceptionally  attractive  with  its 
palm,  pepper,  myrtle,  and  laurel  tre«B»  rsachas 
to  tfeie  sea,  and  terminates  In  the  splendid  irai 
and  glass  pier  promenade.  From  this  point  west 
along  the  bay  for  a  distance  of  over  two  miles 
is  the  wide,  magnitleent  Promenn  ^'  I*  ^  Anglais, 
flanked  by  villas  and  spacious  hotels,  and  having 

Sardens  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  and  acres  of 
ovws.  Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  tha 
eity  are  a  narbn  erass,  oomnemoratiiw  tba  meet* 
ing  here  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  v.  in  1538; 
the  Tnodem  centenary  obelisk  in  honor  of  the 
miioii  f  \ice  with  France  in  17t>2;  a  pyramid 
to  the  memory  of  Garibaldi,  a  native  of  Nioe; 
also  a  statue  of  Wm,  and  a  Inut  of  Fveddant 
Carnot. 

The  pnblie  library  has  nearly  160,000  voliimsa. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  noteworthy 
for  its  collection  of  mushrooms.  The  municipal 
museum  contains  mediocre  works  of  modern 
French  artists.  Nice  has  a  nunnery,  a  lyceum, 
a  priests'  and  a  teachers'  seminary,  a  charity 
hospital,  and  an  important  astronoinlail  obaervn^ 
tory  (on  Mont  Gros),  with  <me  of  ^  largest 
refractors  in  the  world.  The  municipal  theatre 
has  good  op^-ra  in  Ihe  season.  The  carnival — an 
idahorate  ff  te  of  flowers,  confetti,  and  Mocooletti 
— is  an  annual  occurrence  which  attracts  pleas- 
ure-seekers from  all  countries.  To  the  north  ol 
Nioe  lios  Cimiei^  with  its  interesting  Boman 
remains.  Nlee  nports  oranges,  lemons,  flowvra 

(for  whicli  it  is  celebrated),  perfumes,  olives, 
oils,  and  liquors.  It  also  numufactures  ivory 
goods,  furniture,  silk,  dyes.  etc.  Some  marble  is 
quarried  near.  Tlie  city  shows  a  marked  increase 
in  commercial  importance  and  in  population.  Ita 
Inhabitants  numbered  106,109  in  1901. 

Nice  was  the  NIeaM  of  the  aneienta,  and  dates 
from  the  fourth  c(>ntnrv  B.C..  when  it  was  settled 
by  rhoca'ans  from  Marseilles.  It  suffered  in 
niany  wars  and  at  the  hands  of  many  races.  It 
belonged  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  Provence,  and 
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finalij  passed  to  Savogr.  Thfi  French  took  it  in 
1792;  it  was  gftca  back  to  Sardfaik  after  the 
fall  oi  Napokmn,  and  beoama  again  a  part  of 
Vrtam  in  1860.   It  salTered  leverdy  Itani  an 

eiirlbquiike  in  1877.  Ck)n8ult:  Hole,  A'ice  and 
UtT  Setghbors  (London,  1881)  ;  Lee,  A'ice  and 
lu  CHm«t0  (ib.,  18M);  Mori%  <fiarii, 
1899). 

HICE,  Councils  of.  Sec  Nic.tiA,  Col.ncils 
or. 

SIGEVE  CREED,  The.    Freqxifntlv  cnUed 

the   NlCi:NO-CON8TANTI?l()roi.ITAN    (KKKl).      '1  hf 

ino^t  inijxirtant  untifiit  fornuila  of  the  fliristian 
faitii,  and  the  only  one  which  approaclieii  ecu- 
PKnical  authority.  8ince  the  fifth  century  it  has 
•onunooljr  been  believed  that  this  creed  was 
adopted  at  the  Conneil  of  Nieiea  (325),  and 
veamrmed  at  Constantinople!  (381 )  ;  but  thU  \\v\v 
it  certainly  wrong.  The  creed  in  quest  ion  is 
practically  identical  with  one  ^'iven  l>y  Kpipha- 
nius,  in  his  Anomattm  (.'^74),  which  iu  turn 
draws  its  material  from  ('\ril  of  Jerusalem 
(CafecAettooi  Lecturetf  347),  and  from  the 
•jubd  aetnally  adopted  at  Nicca.  This  origi- 
lial  Nicene  formula  was  drawn  up  to  conihut  Ari- 
aniam  (q.v. ),  and  was  based  upon  u  t  reed  whieh 
had  loiij,'  been  used  in  Lu'warea.  Its  leadinfj  eliar- 
atUri'slic  vimn  that,  in  defining  the  ortiiodux  doe- 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  it  asserts  the  consuh.stan- 
tialitj  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  i.e.  that  both 
are  of  tlw  same  essence  or  subataiMie.  (6c«  Hb- 
MOOVanNT.)  Our  so-called  Nicene  Creed  ia  louser 
and  more  symmetrieal  in  construction  than  the 
one  acliially  adopted  at  Nicsa.  In  the  article 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Eastern  Church  has  al- 
ways used  the  form  whieh  leads  "And  [I  believe] 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  .  .  .  who  proceedeth 
from  the  Father,"  whereas  the  W  estem  Cburtli 
Bays,  "Who  proeeadeib  from  the  Father  and  the 
Stn.**  This  dtfferenoe  has  proved  a  prolific 
source  of  controvprRV.  (Sec  FiuoQUE.)  The 
Nicene  Creed  finds  a  place  in  the  liturf^ies  of  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  .Vn^^'litan  eiiurrhes.  and  its 
doctrinal  teaching  has  been  accepted  by  most 
Protestants. 

Conaolt:  Habn,  Bibiiotek  der  fiymbofa  (3d  ed., 
Bresian.  18V7) ;  Sebaff,  Creed*  of  Chrtgtmibm 
(Spv:  York,  1877);  Hort,  Tiro  fyi^nrrtatiotiti 
(London.  1876)  ;  Swainson,  The  Mct'ne  and 
Apo^ths'  rr<,-d9  (ib.,  1875);  Hcfele,  Hiatory  of 
the  Councils,  toL  i.  (Edinburgh,  1871) ;  Bindley, 
Ecumenicfa  DootfineMto  of  the  Faith  (London, 
189!»). 

KICEPH'OItTTS  fLat.,  from  Ok.  N«i^^t, 
WiJt^/iorox)  (e  TfiS  C.S2BI.  Psitriaieh  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  bom  in  Constantinople,  the 
Sttn  of  Tlieodore,  Imperial  seerelaty  of  CbnsCan- 
tins  Copronymus.  He  first  held  high  office  at 
eoort.  In  787  he  was  present  as  Imperial  com- 
nii'^-lnner  at  the  Nicene  Council,  where,  in  de- 
fi»ii»4e  of  inmge- worship,  he  opposed  the  icono- 
clasts. This  real  for  image-worship  he  inherited 
from  his  Mber.  Soon  after  hia  return  to  the 
capital  ha  Ktired  to  a  eonrent,  whence  in  806 
he  was  called  to  be  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
Leo  the  .Armenian,  who  became  Emperor  in  813, 
p.i-~ed  an  cdh-t  in  814  against  the  worship  of 
images.  But  neither  menaces  nor  entreaties 
conid  induce  Nicephorus  to  a».sent  to  it.  He  l>e- 
eamennpopular  at  court,  and  in  the  ensuing  year 
ma  depoaed,  and  withdrew  to  the  eoBfent  of 
Ssint  Tbeodof«»  wUeh  be  binself  bad  fcnmded* 


and  remained  there  till  his  death  in  826  (or 
828).  He  published  several  valuable  eccleaiasti- 
cal  works,  diaracteriaed  by  sieat  beautj  of  stgrk^ 
and  historical  productions  distingoisbed  for  ae* 

euraey.  discernment,  and  erudition.  The  most 
iniportuat  are  Umiuruun  //ivforicim,  an  histori- 
cal abridgment,  and  (Jhrunographia  Brevit,  a 
»hort  chxonicla  of  events  irum  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  tbe  author's  time,  with  the  series 
of  Idna,  emperors,  patriarchs,  bishops,  etc.  The 
best  edition  of  both  treatises  is  I7  De  Boor, 
yicrphori  Constnntinopolitani  Opuacula  Bit- 
loricf,  I  ivcipzi;:,  IKKO).  Niccphorus  is  numbered 
aniun<,'  the  saints  in  Ix^th  UM  OiedC  and  tbo 
Honmu  Catholic  churche». 

mXSEFBOSUB  I,  (died  811).  Byzantina 

Emperor  from  802  to  811.  He  overthrew  the 
EmpresH  Irene,  whose  minister  of  tinanee  he  had 
been.  He  was  cruel  and  tyrannitul,  and  tlie 
heavy  taxes  he  imposed  made  him  unpopular. 
He  waged  war  against  Harun  al-Rashid,  but 
was  unsucoeesfnl,  and  had  to  conclude  a  dts> 
graceful  peace  in  806.  He  also  tried  to  dieck 
the  Bulgarians,  and  though  successful  at  first, 
was  finally  defeated  and  slain  at  Marcellae  on 
July  25tli,  811.  Consult  Gibb<m.  Drclinc  and 
Fail  of  the  Roman  fmptrer,  ed.  by  Bury  (London, 
1896*1900)  • 

NICEPHOEtnS  II.  PHOCAS  (c.913noa). 
Byzantine  Emperor  from  963  to  969.  He  was 
the  descendant  of  an  illustrious  race,  and  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  reigns  of  Constantino 
VII.  and  Ronianus  u.  In  961  he  recaptured 
Crete  from  the  Samcens,  and  after  the  death 
of  Romanus  was  proelaimed  Emperor  and  mar* 
ried  Tlieojdiano.  the  \\idow  of  his  predecessor. 
A,<?  Emperor.  Xiee[)horus  waged  successful  war 
apainst  the  Mobammetians,  and  in  OfiO  captured 
Antioch,  and  brought  home  as  a  trophy  the 
aword  of  Mohammed.  He  was  also  suoeesalal 
against  the  Bulgarians.  The  numerous  wars, 
however,  necessitated  increased  taxes,  and  Ni- 
cephorus ftj)eedily  became  impopular.  He  was 
finally  murdered  by  liis  wife's  lover,  John  Zimis- 
ces,  who  ascended  the  throne.  It  \\as  during  this 
reign  that  Liudprand  (q.v.)  came  to  Constanti- 
nople on  an  embassj  from  Otho  I.  Consult; 
Scolumherger,  17»  emfMrmr  by«mf m  au  diwiime 
ttieUr.  lfw4phoe9  Phoctu  (Paria,  1870) ;  Qlbbon, 
TirrJme  and  Fall  of  Ifw  Ifoman  Anpiffl^  ed.  by 
Bury  (London,  iSiia  ilJOO). 

NICEFHOBUB  III.  BOTAITIATBS  (died 
1081).  Byiantine  Emperor  from  1078  to  108L 
He  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  Nicephorua 

TI..  anil  bad  distinguished  himself  as  general 
under  Coiwlantinc  X.  (XI.).  Ihirns  and  Romanus 
IV.  When  during  the  n  i^n  of  the  w<  ak  .Mi(  (ia<  l 
VII.  Nicephorus  Bryenrius  was  proclaimed  Em- 
peror by  the  European  legiouH,  Nicephorus  Bo* 
taniates'  immediately  had  himself  nominated  as 
Emperor  by  the  Asfatie  troops.  The  latter  was 
successful,  tlirouLrh  the  aid  of  the  Sultan  Soly- 
man,  and  was  crowned  on  April  3,  1078.  Hia 
reign  was  fairly  suecessiul,  but  he  quarreled  with 
his  general,  .\lexius,  and  in  consequence  he  had 
to  abdicate  and  retire  to  a  monastery  in  April, 
1081,  where  he  died  a  few  months  later.  Con- 
sult Gibbon.  Dt^Jine  and  PaU  of  the  Eoman  Em- 
pire, ed.  by  Bury  (London,  1890-1000). 

HIOB^AS  CH0HIATE8»  kA'nI-a'tSs  (Lat, 
from  01c  ITfs^ni  ZMNdrvi,  VlkHM  CMmIsMI), 
or  AcoMuraTUS  (e.1 145-1815),    A  Byiantina 
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historian,  bora  at  C'honic,  the  ancient  Colosse.  He 
held  high  office  under  the  Byzantine  emperors 
daring  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Ntoctas  was  in  Constantinople  when  the  city  was 
captured  by  the  Latins  (1204)  and  escaped  to 
Kictea.  His  history  of  the  Greek  emperors  from 
1118  to  1200  (.'oiii])letc>;i  Zonarii'*,  und  is  an  excel- 
lent authority.  It  is  beat  edited  by  Bekker  { Bonn, 
1835).  A  valuable  description  of  the  statues  in 
Ckmstantinople  destroyed  by  the  Latins  may  have 
been  originally  eompMod  by  Nicetas;  in  its  nres- 
ent  atate  It  aeena  to  have  suflTered  additions  by  a 
later  author.  It  was  edited  by  Wilken  (Leipzig, 
1830). 

KICSS»  nlcb  (!Fr.  mcAe,  ixom  It.  ni^ehia, 
niche  in  a  wall  like  the  hollow  of  a  shell,  from 

niochio,  shell,  niche,  from  Ijit.  mitulua,  mjftilus, 
mytulua,  mussel,  from  (Jk.  fivrCXot,  mytilof;,  fdrvXoi, 
mUyloa,  mussel,  from  fiOt,  mya,  mouse)  A  1 1  irss 
formed  in  a  wall,  commonly  for  the  purj-Hwt;  of 
containing  a  statue  or  some  ornamental  figure 
or  piece  of  furniture.  In  classical  archi* 
teetiuc,  the  niehea  are  generally  square  re- 
cesses  with  canopies  formed  by  small  pedi- 
ments. Jii  (Jdtliic  architecture,  the  niche  is  one 
of  the  tii()-^t  fri-(juent  and  charactorislic  fea- 
tures, the  »loor«a.vs,  buttresses,  and  every  part 
of  the  buildings  being  in  many  instances  orna- 
mented with  niches  and  statues  in  endle.is  va- 
riety, the  openings  being  arched  and  decorated 
with  colonnettrs,  pahliH,  ]iinnncles,  and  intri- 
cated  detailed  ornauiciit.  la  the  Mohammedan 
mosque  the  direction  of  Mecca  (inlKd  Kihlah  i, 
the  sacred  city,  is  marked  by  a  niche  called 
Slihrab.  In  early  and  mediicval  churches  niches 
were  frequently  built  to  receive  pieces  of  ecclesi- 
astical furniture. 

NICHIBEir,  nlch1r?n  (1222-82).  A  Japan- 
ese religious  teacher,  and  the  founder  of  an  in- 
fluential sect  of  Buddhists,  the  Hokkes.  He  was 
bom  in  Koioinato,  the  Province  of  Awa.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  priesthood  from  his  birth,  for 
his  inoilier  had  dreamed  that  the  sun  had  entered 
her  body.  He  <  oni|di  tnl  the  prescribed  studies  at 
an  early  age,  wa-*  adiii)tt<>d  to  the  priesthood  and 
became  a  violent  and  bitter  sectarian.  So  severe 
were  his  attacks  upon  all  other  forms  of  Bud- 
dhism that  he  was  banished  for  a  time,  and  later 
was  condemned  to  death  on  the  char^^e  of  teach- 
ing doelrines  sulivorsive  of  the  Clitvei  imieiit.  His 
life  \*as  sa\'ed  by  a  iiiiratle,  but  he  w.is  again 
banished.  P(wh(  .<rd.  as  it  is  said,  of  miraculous 
powers,  he  ^iairK'd  large  numbers  of  followers,  and 
fouoded  the  sect  which  is  popularly  known  by  his 
name.  He  added  nothing  to  the  doctrinal  develop- 
ment of  Buddhism,  being  dependent  upon  Chinese 
sources  for  his  ideas.  Hut  lie  liioiirrht  tn  Bud- 
dhism a  Hpirit  of  intuU^rame  and  bitter  y)ersef'u- 
tion  far  other  than  the  spirit  of  its  foutuh  r.  The 
sacred  book  of  the  sect  is  the  Sanskrit  Saddhar- 
nia  Pundarlka,  which  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Kern  in  Mfiller.  8aend  Bwdet  o/  the 
Jfesf,  vol.  zzL  (Oxford,  1884). 

NICHOL,  nlk'ol,  Jons  (183.104).  An  Eng- 
lish scholar,  son  of  John  Pringle  Nidiol,  the  as- 
tronomer. He  was  bom  in  Montr<we.  Reotland.  and 

ediii^nted  nt  the  T'niver.sity  nf  rn.i-pju  f  IS  l'^  , 
and  at  Hailiol  t  'nl)enF|.,  Oxford  (  18t>J  .'»!)) .  In  18*i.> 
he  visited  the  l  'riit<  il  States,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted personally  with  Emerson  and  Longfellow. 
He  was  made  I.I.  n.  by  Saint  Andrews  (1873) ; 
professor  of  English  literatnra  at  Olnsgow 


( 1861-89) ;  he  lectured  in  Scotland  and  England; 
advocated  broad  Church  doctrines,  and  took  the 
side  of  the  North  in  the  American  Civil  War.  He 
died  October  11,  1894L  Nichol  contributed  to  th« 
Wettmimtter,  Xorih  Britith,  and  other  reviews; 
was  one  of  the  writers  on  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
t'tnniiyi  ;  and  jndtlisheii  Friigniriits  uf  Criticism,  a 
volume  of  enHayn  (I8ti0)  ;  Hannibal,  a  cloiisical 
drama  (1872)  ;  Byron,  in  the  "English  Men  of 
Letters"  Series  (1880)  ;  American  Literature:  An 
Hittori«9l  Kevieto  (1882) ;  Landmarka  of  EnglUk 
Literature  (1882)  ;  Lord  Baeon'eLife  and  I'hiloe- 
ophy  (1887-89) ;  and  several  educational  treatiea. 
Consult  the  Jf«moir  Kniglit  (Qlnsgow, 
1896). 

SICBOL,  JoHK  Pniraus  (1804-50).  A  Scot- 
tish astronomer,  born  at  Huntly  Hill,  near 
Brechin,  in  Forfarshire.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  lii^'hly 
distinguished  himself  in  mathematics  and  phys- 
ics.   He  engaged  in  preaching  before  he  was  of 

S,  but  his  fondness  for  scientific  studies  led 
t  to  give  up  the  ministry.  He  was  for  some 
time  editor  of  the  Fife  Herald,  and  later  head- 
master of  Cupar  Academy,  which  position  he  re- 
signed to  become  roetor  of  Montrose  Aeaileiny 
(1S27).  Tra\  iiip  deelined  the  chair  of  ])olitieal 
oronomy  in  the  ( "oll^;,'e  <le  Kraiiee,  Pari--,  he  was 
appointed,  in  1836,  regius  pro(es««r  of  astronomy 
in  the  I'niversity  of  (ilasgow.  In  this  capacity 
he  efTceted  the  equipment  and  transference  of  tm 
Glasgow  Obserratory  to  its  present  site  on  IHiwan- 
hill.  His  astrononiieal  work  was  directed  ehiefly 
to  the  physical  features  of  t)ie  moon,  and  to  the 
nebular  tfieory.  In  one  of  his  works  he  made  the 
earliest  suggestions  for  the  study  of  sun-spots  by 
photography.  He  visited  the  United  States  in 
1848  and  lectured  publicly  on  sdentiflc  subjects. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomieal  So- 
ciety and  a  nieniher  of  tht?  Royal  Society.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned :  Vicira  of  the  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Heavcna  (1S3S  an<l  nine  sul) 
sequent  editions)  ;  Contcvi phi t tons  nn  th>  So- 
lar Sifstcm  (1844);  Erp'>stti(<>i  mirl  Iltstory 
of  the  Planet  Keptune  (1848);  The  Btet- 
lar  Unlveree  (1848) ;  The  Planetaty  Syatem,  lit 
Order  and  Physical  structure  (1851)  ;  A  Cyclo- 
pcrdia  of  the  Physical  Sciences  (1857).  Consult 
.Maelehose's  lltnylrxl  Glasgotr  M'ik  and  Stew- 
art's Unifcraily  of  Glasgow,  Old  and  Xew. 

mCBOLABy  nIk'A-las.  The  name  of  five 
popes.  Nicholas  I.,  Saint,  Pope  858-67.  He 
was  of  a  noble  Roman  family,  and  was  employed 
in  important  affairs  by  Benedict  III.,  w  hom  he 
succeeded,  being  crowned — the  first  recorded  in- 
stance of  the  coronation  of  a  pope — in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Emperor  Louis  II.  The  most  im- 
portant events  of  his  pontificate  are  those 
connected  with  his  conflict  with  Photiua,  who 
had  been  illegally  intruded  into  the  See  of  Con- 
stantinople. (Si?e  PnoTit'8;  (Jrekk  Chiiuii.) 
Throughout  his  reign  he  was  one  of  the  inosl 
uncompromising  upholders  of  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  See  to  universal  jurisdiction.  A  pro- 
longed contest  in  practical  matters  w  ith  a  W  est- 
tern  prelate  of  great  power  and  individuality, 
HInemar.  Arehbishop  of  Rhelms,  was  terminated 
by  Hinrmnr's  suhnii-^slon.  Tlie  matrimonial  af- 
fairs of  the  German  princes  also  gave  him 
much  trouble;  and  his  firmness  in  upholding  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  Kmperor,  who  marched  upon 
Bom*  and  held  the  Pope  n  prisoner  without  food 
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for  two  days  in  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  until, 
tcflifled  by  a  sudden  illncsd  and  by  some  fatali- 
ties  trfaidi  befell  his  followers,  he  drew  off  his 
foTCca  and  made  peace.  Nicholas  brought  the 
new  Slavonic  Church,  just  growing  up  through 
the  preaching  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  (q.v.), 
under  the  control  of  the  Papacy.  Altogether  he 
was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  early  popes, 
one  who  laid  the  foundations  upon  which  Gregory 
VIL  ooaM  build ;  an  impressive  figure,  who  may 
fltand  with  Charlemagne  to  close  the  centuries  of 
formation  and  preparation,  and  open  the  Middle 
Ages.  Consult:  Leroy,  Sainl  Kicholns  I.  (Pari^, 
18;ts;  En^'.  trans.,  London,  1901)  ;  Horgenriltlier, 
Pkotiu.i.  I'lilriarch  von  Conttantii\op<i  ( llegens- 
boilg^  l8t)7  I  ;  Lilmmer,  Papat  Nikvlatifi  1.  und  die 
tjfzantiftitche  Staatakirche  $eincr  Zeit  (Serlin, 
1S57)  ;  SchrOra,  Hincmar,  Ersbischof 
(Freiburg,  1884). 

XlCHOLAS  II.,  Pope  1059-61,  Gerhard  by  name, 
a  Burgundian  by  birth.  He  was  a  canon  of 
L^ge,  and  in  1046  became  Biahcm  of  Florence. 
When,  on  the  death  of  Stephen  X.  in  IW9,  the 
so-called  Tusculan  faction  of  the  Roman  nohility 
chose  the  Bishop  of  Velletri  Pope  under  the 
name  of  Ik-nedict  X.,  Uildcbrand  induced  an 
a»s*!iijhly  at  Sit-na  in  December  to  elect  Gerhard. 
The  Eni[)ress  Agnes  espoused  his  cause,  and  he 
entered  Rome  in  January.  Hildebrand  became 
mrebdeacOB  of  the  Boman  Church  in  the  latter 
pert  of  th«  mwA  year  ( 1059) ,  and  was  the  soul 
of  the  entire  Pontiflcate  of  Nicholas.  ( See  Gbeg- 
OBT  VII.)  Under  his  infl  ueiK'e  and  that  of  Peter 
I>imiani  stringent  measures  were  enforced  apainst 
simony  and  eoncubinajje ;  the  I'ajial  election  was 
also  definitely  restricted  to  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, and  ins  whole  tendency  of  Nicholas's  ad- 
mimatretion  wm  to  free  the  Church  from  the 
invaaion  of  ektenia]  infloenoee.  He  died  ]n  Flor> 
ence.  July  IV,  1061,  end  wa«  buried  la  bis  fbtmer 

cuthedral. 

NicnoLAS  III.,  Pope  1277-80,  Giovanni  Gac- 
teno  degli  OrainL  He  vras  made  cardinal  by 
Innocent  IV.  in  1244,  and  employed  by  eevenil 
popes  In  important  diplomatic  missions.  On  the 
death  of  John  XXI.,  ne  was  elected  at  Viterbo 
after  a  prtdonped  division  in  the  conclave,  vihich 
was  only  terminated  hy  the  citizens  locking  tlie 
cardinals  up  in  the  town  hall.  He  had  already 
acted  as  mediator  between  Charles  nf  Anjou  and 
Bndolf  of  Hapsburg,  and  now  employed  his  in- 
fluence with  them  to  etrenfftben  materially  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Chnrch  In  Italy.  He  ia 
f!c^<  rilH'<l  as  a  man  of  stri  t  rinrals  and  eonsid- 
eralile  learning,  though  the  reproach  of  nepotism 
hi  brought  against  him. 

MicaoLM  IV.,  Pope  1288-92,  Geronimo  by 
none.  He  entered  the  Frendseen  Order  at  an 
early  age,  and  in  1272  was  sent  to  Oottstanti- 
nople  to  invite  tlie  Greeks  to  the  Council  of 
Lyons.  Two  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Saint 
Bonaveutura,  he  was  elected  general  of  his 
Order.  Nicholas  III.  made  him  a  cardinal,  and 
Martin  IV.  Bi-hop  of  Palestrina.  After  nearly  a 

BMf'a  interre^mum  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
onoriui^  IV.,  and  was  the  first  Franciscan  F<^e> 
In  his  time  Acre,  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Chr;  1 1.4  in  thfl  East,  fell  into  the  ha:  '  f  fl: 
Mo«l«>u))«;  and  he  made  vigorous  attempts  to  »tir 
m  Cbrietendom  to  renewed  dfoiti  efttaet  them, 
•he  vmUag  etrenaonB  «nibi.TO»  to  eonfcrt  the 
Tefnn. 

Umbola*  v..  Pope  14i74ff,  Konnaao  P«i«a* 


tucelli.  Bom  probebhr  et  Sareenn,  neer  Piee,  in 
1397,  he  wee  educated  et  Bologna  and  Florence. 

In  1426  he  came  to  Rome  and  was  employed  in 
tlie  ecclesiastical  service.  In  1444  he  vva»  luadu 
Bishop  of  Bolo<;na  and  cardinal  two  years  after- 
wards in  recotrnitiun  of  his  skill  in  conducting 
diflkult  iiefjotiations  in  Germany.  On  succeed- 
ing three  months  later  to  the  Papal  throne^  he  ad< 
drafted  himself  first  to  tlie  aettlement  of  the 
troublee  srowiiig  out  of  the  Council  of  Baeel,  and 
prerailea  upon  the  Antipope  Felix  V.  to  resign 
his  claims,  thus  securing  universal  reeopiition  in 
1441)  and  restoring  peace  to  the"  Church.  In  1452 
he  crowned  Frederick  III.  as  KinjKrur — the  last 
Imperial  coronation  to  take  place  in  Rome.  He 
sought  to  uiir  up  Chrii-tteadom  to  oppose  tltO  ad- 
Tenoe  of  the  Turks.  He  reproached  the  Greelce 
inth  tlieir  dilatory  postponement  of  the  agree- 
ments made  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  upon 
the  Grwk  Kmperor  finally  aeeeptinf,'  his  condi- 
tions, sent  Cardinal  Isidore  to  t.'onstantinople 
with  troops  and  money.  The  tjubuiission  of  the 
Greeks  was,  however,  only  feigned;  and  on 
May  20,  14&3,  Comtantinople  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans.  In  the  revival  of 
classical  learnin;;  which  preceded  and  followed 
that  event  Nicholas  was  actively  concerned.  He 
dispatched  agents  in  all  directions,  east  and  west, 
to  purchase  or  to  copy  e\ery  iui|)ortJUit  (Jreck 
and  Latin  nianuscrij)t.  Tiic  number  collected  by 
iiini  wee  about  5000.  He  remodeled  and  may 
almoet  be  said  to  have  founded  the  Vatican  if- 
brarr.  Tic  causied  translations  to  I)0  made  of  the 
Creek  classics,  bulli  sacred  and  jtrofane.  He  in- 
vited to  Kome  the  most  eminent  scluilars  of  the 
world,  and  extended  his  sjxeciul  patronage  to  the 
Ci reeks  who  were  driven  from  Constantinople;  in 
short,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  Bmne  the 
centre  of  the  world,  boih  in  art  and  letters.— 
The  name  of  Nicholas  V.  was  also  assumed  by 
the  Antipope  set  up  by  Louis  of  Bavaria  against 
Popi'  John  XXII.  in  13J8,  tlie  Franciscan  I'ietro 
Hainaldiicci  di  Corbara.  who  finally  made  his 
submissiun  and  died  at  Rome  in  1.333. 

NICH0X.A8  X.  (1844-),  Prince  of  Mon- 
tenegro.   He  was  educated  in  CJetinje,  Trieat, 

and  Paris,  returning  to  Cetinje  when  al)out 
twenty  years  old.  His  unelt'.  Prince  Danilu,  was 
nssassinjite<l  in  .\ujL,'ust,  ISfiO.  and  Nicholas  was 
immediately  proclaiined  Prince.  In  the  same 
}ear  he  married  Milona.  daughter  of  Peter  Val- 
setitch,  president  of  the  Council  of  State.  Danilo 
Alexander,  his  eldest  son.  was  bom  June  29, 
1871.  TTelena,  one  nf  his  six  daiighters.  became 
the  wife  of  th«  Prince  of  Naples,  now  \'ictor 
Kmmanuel  III.  of  Italy.  He  has  introduced 
many  reforms  in  education,  the  civil  administra- 
tions, and  the  am^y*  Ihe  period  of  Nicholas's 
reign  has  been  one  of  nmcb  moment  for  Monte- 
negro, which  oMained  from  the  European  Powers 
recognition  of  ita  independence  in  (he  treaty  of 
Berlin  (187S).  He  h.as  shown  himself  cm  the 
whole  a  <'apalde  ruler,  usin;;  for  the  pood  of  his 
people  the  almost  absolute  power  he  holds.  See 
IfoMmntseoi. 

NICHOLAS  I.,  PAXtoviTCH  (1796-18.';5) . 
Kmperor  of  Russia  from  1825  to  186.5.  He  was  the 
third  snn  of  Paul  I.,  and  was  born  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg July  6  (old  style  June  25).  1796.  His  early 
education  was  under  the  direction  of  his  mother, 
a  princess  of  Wtirttemberg.  His  later  studies 
were  principally  in  the  fields  of  economics  and 
nilitsjy  seieaoe^  hut  he  evinced  no  cepedat  abtt- 
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ity  in  these  branches.  He  traveled  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  in  1816,  and  &\m  nmde  a 
tour  through  the  Kuaaian  provinoes.  On  July  13, 
1817,  he  married  Charlotte,  the  eldest  daiwhter 

of  rrL>«!t  rick  William  III.  of  Prussia.  The  death 
of  AlfXMiider  I.,  in  December,  1825.  and  the  previ- 
ous n  nunciation  bv  his  eUi  r  Ijiuthor,  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantinc  (q.v. ),  of  hia  claims  to  the 
fbnme  (18221,  made  Nicholas  Emperor,  but  he 
-wttH  obliged  to  meet  at  the  outset  a  militarj  con- 
Hjiirat  y,  which  was  stamped  out  with  ruthless 
Hevority — the  celebrated  rising  of  the  Decem- 
bri.stt>.  (8ee  lli'.s.siA.)  Capital  puni.shmeut, 
aboli>!ic(l  ]<y  the  Kmpic-s  i;ii/.alM>th,  was  revived, 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  it  upon  the  leaders 
of  the  iuHurreotion.  Nicholas,  lilce  ott^fr  ears, 
■bowed  at  the  b^innhjg  of  his  reign  some  weml 
for  reform ;  but  tne  spirit  died  out,  giviog  plaee 
to  the  old  despioti>*m,  and  he  became  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  renctionary  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance. NeMTtlirlcs^.  liin  ilr-t  i«rt-at  iiicii^uro,  the 
codification  of  Kussiaa  law,  cuuimeuced  in  1827, 
•was  eontinueil  and  complet^'d  in  184G.  A  war 
with  Persia  be^an  soon  after  his  accession,  and 
was  concluded  on  February  28,  1828,  by  the  peace 
of  Turkmantchai,  which  gave  Persian  Armenia  to 
l\us»ia.  CIoHc  U|K)n  tliis  followed  a  HUccc^sful 
but  t<»>tly  WAV  with  Turkey,  mnrlinlcd  liy  tUe 
Peace  ui  Adriauoplo  (q.v.)  vOiieh  obtained  for 
Rusfiia  another  increase  of  territory,  the  free 
miTigation  of  the  Danube,  the  right  of  free  pass- 
age between  the  Blacic  and  Mediterranean  seas, 
and  the  protectorate  over  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lacbia.  The  revolutionary  agitntion  of  18.'}0  com- 
miiiii'  Mtnl  itMclf  to  KuHsiaii  I'lilcm.!.  where  tht  rt' 
was  a  national  rising,  suppres»iil  after  a  contest 
of  nine  months,  which  taxed  the  military  re- 
sources of  the  Empire.  Nicholas  converle<l  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  into  a  Russian  pruvimc,  and 
hi^ptn  the  process  of  Bussillcation,  whieh  has 
sinee  been  in  progreM.  Rnmia,  which  had  been 
approaching  ih"rv  rln^rly  <ln'  stniidurils  nf  West- 
ern Europe,  gradually  k«^t  its  uewvr  a.i|W't  t.  The 
press  wm  placed  under  a  strict  censorshij).  and 
education  was  directed,  not  to  the  development  of 
the  people,  but  to  preparation  for  the  work  of 
the  State.  The  process,  begun  in  Poland,  was  to 
be  carrted  out  all  over  the  Empire,  until  all  the 
fori  irrn  clcnuTits  wi  re  fuTitpletely  Kii-sin nizcd  and 
unitii-d  in  [MMijilc  anil  i<  liL,'ion.  The  inil<  |irtiiicni-<> 
of  the  nioiin1:iiih-iTs  of  tlic  C.iiu'a-iis  was  iiiiMin- 
eistent  with  the  Emperor's  sctiemes,  and  war  was 
waged  against  them  with  the  greatest  cneigy 
and  persevemnoe,  but  at  the  eost  of  imroemw 
sacrifices  both  of  money  and  lives.  Nicholas 
RoiiLrlit  tf>  check  tin-  ndvanee  of  British  infltu  ncc 
in  I  cnlial  A^ia,  and  to  counteract  it  trietl  vari- 
ous means,  among  which  was  the  expedition  for 
the  conquest  of  Khiva  in  1839.  which  ended  in 
disaster.  Between  1844  and  1840  he  visited  Eng- 
land, Austria,  and  Italy.  Ulien  the  Kerolution 
of  1848  broke  upon  Europe.  Nicholas  refrained 
from  interference  until,  by  aiding  in  the  snpjiro^ 
sion  of  the  Hungarian  national  oprising  nizaiiist 
Austria,  he  was  able  to  win  .Vnstria's  gratitude 
and  strike  a  blow  at  the  Magj'ars,  who  interfered 
with  Panslavism.  Nicholas  was  intent  on  carry- 
ing  info  ctTcct  the  hcivditary  Ihissian  designs 
upon  Con-^tant inf)]il(',  and  in  ]8.">3  provoked  a 
war  with  tli-  "-nltan:  but  the  oppositii  n  i>f  <;r<»nt 
Britain  and  Fnuuc  plunged  Nicholas  into  a  much 
more  terrible  struggle  than  he  had  anticipated. 
(See  Cuxeah  Was.)   In  the  oourae  of  the  war 
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:    lie  died  at  Saint  Petersburg,  March  2,  1855, 
his  death  having  undoubtedly  been  hastened 
I   by  chagrin  at  the  repeated  defeats  which  hii 

>  arms  sustained,  and  the  enemive  labor  he  under- 
went to  repair  hia  losises.  He  was  remarkable 
for  tcmpcraucc,  frugality,  and  pair  iotisin.  but 
equally  so  for.  vanity  and  ostentati n     *  <  i  ult: 

I    Smucker,  Sickoiuti  /.  (Philadelphia,  1860)  ;  Ual- 
leydier,  Bistoire  de  I'empercur  Kicolaa  (Paris, 
1867} ;  Laeroiz,  Bittoirt  de  McoUit  I.  (ib.,  18G4- 
I   73);  Edwards,  The  Romanoffs  (London,  1890). 
NICHOLAS  H.  flsnR— 1.    Kn>p.  ror  of  Rus- 

>  6ia  from  1894.  He  was  born  at  Saint  Peteraburg, 
May  18  (old  style  :May  6) ,  1868,  the  eldest  son  ol 
Emperor  Alexander  IIL  and  Maria  Feodoronm 
( Pnnoess  Dagmnr,  daughter  of  Christian  XX.  of 

•  Denmark).  In  1890-91  Iw  traveled  extensively  in 
'    the  East,  and  while  in  Japan  narrowly  escaped 

assassination  at  tiio  bands  of  a  maniac.  He 
traversed  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Russian 
Empire  and  went  through  Siberia  by  the  old  con- 
veyanees  along  the  route  of  the  Siberian  railway, 
thus  obtaining  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
'  importance  to  Russia  of  that  g^antie  undertak- 
ing. On  the  death  of  his  father,  Alexander  III. 

'     (November  1.  1S01),  be  succt'cdecl  to  the  llironn. 
Although  regarded  prior  to  liis  agression  as  a 
mild  and  somewhat  indefinite  ohararter,  bis  ad- 
ministrative acts  exhibited  energy'  and  deciiiion. 
'    He  brought  into  hi«t  service  some  of  the  ablest 
'  statesmen  of  Bussia.  The  Empire  in  the  reign  of 
I   Alexander  TTI.  was  influenced  politically  by  the 
reaction  from  liberal  agitation  caused  by  the 
assaHsinatiori  of  the  l.ilierator  Czar:  the  conser- 
vative national  Russian  ]>arty  had  heronie  donii- 
■    nant,  and  this  was  not  changed  through  the  ac- 
cession of  Nicholas.   The  proct-ss  of  Kussjtication 
'   went  on  uninterruptedly  in  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
'   Provinces,  and  even  extended  to  flnland  (q.v.), 
'    which  by  all  previous  czars  had  been  allowed  to 
I    retain  its  national  existence.   The  great  object  of 
till'  intmial  jH>licy  of  the  (Jovernnicnt  has  been  to 
consolidate Kussian  nationality  and  to  develop  the 
strength  and  rsSOIIVeW  of  tlie  Empire.  Nicholas 
[   and  his  adTiaers  wen  apparently  inclined  to  be* 
'   liere  that  in  the  present  state  of  eivilisation 
'    among  the  Russian  people  this  ran  l)est  Iw  done 

*  under  the  autocracy.  Under  blni  Kns-ia  stead- 
ily advanced  its  interests  in  the  far  East,  won 
by  itH  diplomacy  opt>u  harbors  on  the  I'acitic, 
developed  a  great  railway  system  on  strategic 

I    lines  through  the  whole  Empire,  and  aecoin- 
plisbed  much  |n  the  upbuilding  of  its  own  indus- 
I    (Hes.   Perhaps  the  most  notable  act  of  the  Cxar 
I    was  the  peace  rescript  of  1898,  looking  to  a  re- 
•  hution   of  national   armaments,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  peace  conference  at  The  Hague. 
"    (.*M>e   HAfitTE   Peace  Conkkuknc  k.  )  Niclxdas 
married,  November  20  (14),  1894,  Princess  Alex- 
ander Alix.  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 
I   Consult:   Leudet,  UTtcoIos  //.  inlintc  (Paris, 
1809)  ;  Prince  Ukhtomski.  Vo.vn.w  en  Orient, 
(Jrir  r.  Epypte,  Ind' .  If^HO-fil.  ih-  mnt  alteiute  im- 
periule  le  Cisarcritch   (French  translation  by 
Uger,  with  preface  by  A.  Leroj-BeauUeu  (ib., 
1893). 

SIOHOLAe,  Sir  Edwavd  (ISM-IMft).  A 

minister  of  Cbn  rVs  L  of  England.  He  was  born  at 
\Vinterl>ourue  Karls,  Wiltshire.  He  was  a  mem- 
U  r  of  Parliament  in  1020  21,  lii23  i^4.  and  1027 
28.  and  in  1641  was  made  Se<'retary  of  .State  and 
Privy  Councilor.  When  the  Royalist  cause  was 
'   lost,  Nicholas  went  to  live  in  Normandy,  but  wan 
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ttoaitorily  Um  Mcntety  of  Cbulcs  I.  until  his 
exMnition,  and  tried  to  serve  Charles  II.  as  ftdth- 

f\\\]y.  but  the  jealousy  of  Que*"!!  Henrietta  Maria 
prrvented  him  from  holding  the  position,  except 
in  name.  He  returned  to  ^^^^C^^■''  at  the  BsstoM* 
Uon,  but  retired  in  1C62. 

IflCHOLAS,  George  (c.1755-99).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  politician.  He  was  born  in 
Hanover,  V'a.,  and  graduated  at  William  and 
Mary  College  in  1TT2.  He  took  the  patriot  side 
in  the  Berolution,  bocame  captain  of  the  Second 
Virginia  B^imcnt  in  October  In  1775,  major  of 
the  Eleventh  Virginia  Regiment  in  November  in 
1776,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  same  regiment  in 
ScptenilxT,  1777,  ^ui  1  II  ij  ii  Hl  from  the  service 
in  the  following  November,  la  1781,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  he  introduced 
articles  of  impeacbmenV  foondiBd  on  charges  o| 
incompetency,  ag^nst  uovetiior  JeffienMHi,  Imt 
they  were  not  adopted.  In  1788  he  did  much 
in  the  Virginia  Convention  to  ►•ecure  the  ratifica- 
tion of  tlie  Federal  Constitution.  He  removed 
to  Kentucky  in  1700,  took  the  leadinf?  part  in 
framing  the  State  OlMlstitsrtion  o!  1792,  and  be- 
same  th.'  first  Attorney-General  of  the  State. 

NICHOLAS,  Saint  (?  3'20).  A  hiphly  popu- 
lar saint  of  the  Roman  Catholie  Cluireli,  rever- 
enced with  htill  greater  devotion  by  the  Ku.s- 
sisn  Churcli.  Of  his  personal  history  hardly 
anything  is  tcnown  with  certainty.  He  is  said  to 
hsir»  been  Bishop  of  Myra  in  Lyeia  and  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  Council  of  Xicnen.  With  more 
probability,  however,  he  is  referred  to  a  later 
date,  but  he  certainly  lived  prior  to  the  reirrn  of 
Justinian,  in  whose  time  «everal  of  the  churches 
of  Constantinople  were  dedicated  to  Saint  Kicbo- 
las.  The  gr^t  popularity  of  Saint  Kldiolas  rests 
mainly  on  the  traditions,  both  in  the  West  and 
in  the  Eiist.  of  the  many  nnracles  wrought 
through  liia  iut4-»rct;j>f>ion-  He  is  regarded  in 
Catholic  countries  as  the  speiial  patron  of  the 
yoong,  and  particularly  of  scholars;  also  parish 
elerlcs,  travelers,  teailnrs,  and  pawnbrokers.  As 
his  protection  waa  implored  against  robbers,  these 
persons  came  to  be  called  'Clerks  of  Saint  Nicho- 
las.' In  England  his  feast  was  celebrated  in  an- 
cient times  with  great  solfmnity  in  the  ]mblic 
schools  and  elsewhere;  the  supposed  day  of  his 
death.  December  6,  is  still  observed  ^^ith  curious 
popular  ceremonies  in  Germany.  The  nearness 
of  bis  fcAst  to  that  of  Christmas  Day  ied  to  the 
confounding  of  the  two,  so  that  we  are  told  that 
Santa  Klaus,  a  Dutch  corruption  of  the  name 
^int  Nicholas,  gives  the  presents  of  Christmas. 
In  art  Saint  Nicbola.s  is  represented  as  elad  in 
episcopal  robes  and  carryin^r  three  purses,  three 
different  stories,  illustrating  the  saint's  charity. 
The  supposed  relics  el  Saint  Nicholas  were  can* 
veyed  from  the  East  to  Bari,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  May  9,  1087,  and  in  the  Rus.sian  Chtirch 
the  anniversary  of  this  translation  ia  fttill  ob- 
served     a  f*'stival. 

HICH0I.A8,  Wilson  Cart  (c.  1757- 1820).  An 
.American  legislator,  the  son  of  Judge  Robert  Car- 
tfT  Xieliolns.  Tie  was  horn  at  Hanover,  Vn..  frrad- 
uatinl  at  \\  illi.'iiii  nnd  Mury  College  in  1774.  and 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  enlist- 
ed in  the  Continental  Array,  serving  for  the  great- 
er part  of  the  war  as  an  ofBeer  Of  Washii|gton*k 
T.,ife  Guards.'  In  1788  be  wss  a  member  St  the 
Virginia  convention  that  ratifled  the  FMcral 
OoMtftntioii,  and  wtM  kiasdf  a  supporter  «f  that 


instrument.  In  1709  he  became  a  RepnUicaa 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  but  resigned 

in  December,  1804,  to  heeome  rollertor  of  eustom^t 
for  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  P'rom  1807  to  1811 
be  was  a  member  of  Con<^ress,  and  tWUi  1814 
to  1817  was  tiovemor  of  Virginia. 

mCHOUUB  HIOKLBBY,  nfk'H-bT.    A  noy> 

el  by  Charles  Dickens.  Tt  appeared  as  a  serial 
in  iH'.iH  and  IS.'t'.i.  The  Iumo  bc;,'uu  hi.-*  carfcr 
as  a  teacher  in  S<|ueer--'s  selmol,  Dotlu-bovs 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  of  which  Dickens  gives  a  ter- 
rible picture,  showing  tlie  evils  of  cheap  sdioob 
ofthattiaMi  After  a  struggle  as  sseietaxy,  aetor, 
and  clerk,  Nicholas  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Cheeryble  Brothers.  The  leading  charae- 
ters  are  Ralph  Nickleby,  bis  eon,  the  miserable 
Smilce,  the  Sqneeises,  and  the  Hantatinis. 

NICHOLAS  OF  CLtjULSSSB,  kM'mlinh'. 

Bee  CiAHAtmtJi. 

WLCBOLAB  07  CUBA.  Bee  Cuba. 

NICHOLAS  OF  LYTELA  (e.l2T0-ir>101 .  An 
eminent  bililieal  seholar.  He  \sas  born  at  I.yrji 
(Lyre)  in  Noriiian<ly;  enti^reil  the  Franciscan  Col- 
lege at  Verneuil  in  12i)l,  and  utterwards  studied 
in  Paris;  became  a  doctor  of  theology,  and  * 
successful  teacher;  lield  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant poeta  of  his  Order,  among  which  was 
that  of  Provincial  for  liur^rundy,  and  was  emi- 
meul  as*  a  lecturer  on  biblif  al  iiiti  r]>retiition.  His 
works  were  approved  by  tlu'  Keformers  and  used 
by  them  to  support  their  arguments.  In  his  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  be  gave  preference  to  the 
literal,  as  being  the  one  on  which  all  the  other 
methods — mystical,  allegorical,  nnd  spiritual- 
were  hase<l.  His  chief  Asork,  I'o.slilhr  I'rrprtuw 
in  linivcrsa  Btblia,  has  been  regarded  an  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  a  school  of  natural  exegesis. 
He  also  wrote  on  the  coming  of  the  ^Messiah,  in 
reply  to  Jewish  critics  {Tractatua  Fratri»  Nieko- 
lai  de  Mesaia  Ejmqm  Adventu  Una  cum  Respon- 
sione  ad  Judaorum  Argummta  Quatuordeeim 
eontra  Veritatem  Evangcliorum,  \M)\\]  ;  and  a 
Work  on  the  Sacrament  (Tractatua  de  Idoneo 
Miniatrante  el  8uacipiente  tiatwti  Altaria  Sacra- 
mentum).  An  edition  of  his  works  in  fire  vol- 
wnes  wss  published  at  Rome  (1471-72),  and 
one  in  six  volumes  at  Antwerp  ( 1634 ) .  Consult : 
Davidson,  Sacred  Hermeneuticji  (London,  1843)  ; 
(iraetz.  (Ifschichir  <lir  JiifltH  (11  vols.,  I.ieipzig, 
185:5  70)  ;  and  for  diflerent  editioa^,  Graesse,  Tri- 
sor.t  dea  Hefes  raret  ef  pr6eieum  (Dresden,  I860- 
69). 

NICHOLASVILLE,  nlk^o  Ins-vll'.  A  city  and 
the  county-sent  of  Jeasaniinc  County.  Ky.,  83 
miles  east-southeast  of  Louisville,  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  nnd  other  railmnda  (Mapt 
Kentudqr,  O  3).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Jessa- 
mine Female  Institute,  opened  in  1854,  and  U 
an  important  tobacco  market  and  the  centre  of 
extensive  hor.se-brceding  interests.  The  cluef 
industrial  plants  are  a  large  -snwtnill  and  wheel 
works.  NicholasviUe  was  settled  in  1799,  nnd 
was  first  incor|>orated  in  1839.  Population,  1800, 
21,57;  IWO,  2^i^^. 

NICHOLL,  nlk'ol,  Hokace  W.vuuau  {1848 
— ).  An  Anglo- A nier lean  musieinn,  born  at  Tip- 
ton, near  Birmingham.  Eng.  He  was  educated 
under  native  teachers,  the  most  famous  of  whom 
was  Samuel  Prince,  and  after  holding  one  or  twO 
local  organ  appointments  moved  to  America  and 
aettled  in  Pittsbuig.  Alter  1878  h»  made  his 
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home  in  New  York.  tii»  compositions  include: 
(n^i«r  Scene  ( 1874)  ;  fiymphonie  poem  Tariorvt 
( 1888 y ;  Mas*  in  E  Flat;  and  maagr  other  «in«ller 
orchestral  and  instrumental  numbers.  Hia  moat 
important  work,  a  ( vi  Ic  of  four  oratorios,  has 
remained  in  manuscript,  the  component  works 
of  which  are  named  tespeetiTsly  ildowy  A^bnlkamt 

Jsnuc.  Jiirott, 

NICHOLLS,  nlk'oiz,  FKATtCIs  TlU^X  {imA 
— ).  An  American  politician  and  soldier.  l«>iii 
at  DonaldsonviMc,  La.  He  |^aduat«d  at  West 
Point  in  1855  ami  touk  part  in  the  Seminole  War, 
but  migned  from  the  army  in  1857  and  returned 
to  hie  native  State,  where  be  began  the  practice 
of  law.  At  tlic  nii(I)rrak  of  tlio  Civil  Wur  he 
entered  the  ronf^dfratc  service  us  a  captain  and 
row  to  the  nuik  of  hri^adiir^'i-neral.  In  1876 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  l.«uiHiana,  and  was 
again  elected  in  1888.  During  hia  Hccnnd  admtn< 
istratiooi occurred  the  suppression  of  theLouii^iana 
Lottery.  The  lottery  company  succeeded  in  getting 
a  bill  praiitin;,'  it  n  rifw  charter  through  bf>th 
branches  of  the  I^';;ishiture,  but  CJovernor  Nieh- 
olls  Vetoed  t!ie  lueusure,  \vliereu])on  the  eoinpany 
appealed  to  the  people  and  met  with  final  defeat. 
In  18»2  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Btate 
Sliprenie  Court. 

NICHOLLB,  Rroda  (IIouces)  (i-).  An 
Englisli  water-color  painter  and  illustrator,  bom 
in  Coventry,  England.  She  was  a  pupil  ii  the 
Bloomsbury  Sehool  of  Art  In  London  and  won  the 

Queen's  Hrlmlarsliiii.  In  ISSl  she  reniove<l  to  the 
United  State(»,  and  afttsrwurda  settled  in  New 
York  City,  where  she  became  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Water  Color  Club.  Her 
work  ia  strong,  brilliant,  and  individuai,  and  her 
figure  and  flvmr  atodies  are  particularly  well 
known. 

NICHOLS,  nik'olz,  Edward  I..EAMiNaTON 
(1854—).  An  American  phyaidst.  He  was 
bom  at  Leamington,  England,  and  was  educated 

at  Conn  11  I'niversity,  graduating  in  1^75.  After 
atudyinf:  nt  l.<cipzig.  Iterlin,  and  Guttiii;;eii,  where 
he  look  the  degree  of  rh.D.  in  1879.  hi-  was  ap- 

{lointed  fellow  iji  ])hysii-.s  at  .Tohns  Hopkins,  lie 
hen  spent  somo  tiiuc  in  the  Edison  laboratoiy 
at  Mealo  Park,  N.  J.,  and  in  1881  became  pro- 
foMor  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  Central 
I'niversity  of  Kentucky.  In  188.1  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  physics  and  astronomy  nt  the 
University  of  Kansas,  and  in  18X7  he  N\as  ap- 
pointed professor  of  physics  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. He  became  editor  of  the  Physical  Rcvinc 
and  prepared  many  papers  on  electricity  and 
other  branches  of  experimental  physics  aa  weU 
as  text-books  dealing  with  these  subjects. 

mCHOLS,  Ebnbst  Fox  (1868—).  An  Amer- 
ican phj'siclst,  horn  at  IjWiwnworth,  Kan.  He 
jiradiiated  at  the  Kan-^as  .\;,'ri(iiljural  College  in 
1888.  and  pursued  gra<iuat«  .studiis  at  Cornell 
I'niversity  and  Berlin  University.  He  ^vas  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Colgate  University  in  181^2-98 
and  at  Dartmouth  Collc^^  from  1898  to  1903.  when 
he  was  made  professor  of  experimental  physics 
at  Columbia  University.  His  work  in  physics  in- 
cludes the  remodeling  and  inipnivinient  of  the 
Crookes  radiometer;  with  H.  Hohens.  the  discov- 
ery and  measurement  of  heat  waves  four  times 
as  long  as  any  hitherto  known;  the  measurement 
of  the  heat  radiation  from  the  atan  Areturus  and 
Vega  aad  the  plaacta  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  and. 


with  Q.  F.  Hall,  the  measurement  of  pressure 
due  to  radiation. 

NICHOLS,  Joiix  (174.--1R26).  The  last  of  (he 
learned  ])rinters,  t>orn  near  London.  Febrxiary  2, 
1745.  He  wan  apjirontiwd  to  William  Howyer 
(q.v.),  and  was  taken  into  partiieriship  (1706). 
On  the  death  of  his  patron  (  1777)  he  succeeded 
to  the  business.  Ho  died  November  26.  182A. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  .Nichols  devoted  him- 
tu<If  to  writing,  oiliting,  and  publishing  valu- 
able books.  Among  them  are  A  Hupplement 
to  Hicift's  Works  (177C,  1779);  Biographical 
and  Literary  Atucdot^  of  W.  Bowyer  (1782) ; 
The  Progranet  «f  Queen  Elisabeth  ( 1778,  with 
additions  in  1805  and  1821)  ;  and  Literary  Aneo- 
dotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (181215). 
His  son.  .John  Bowver  Nichols  (17711  18G3), 
was  also  a  well-known  printer  and  antiquary. 

NICH0L80H,  nfk^ol-eon,  Eowabd  WnuAMB 

Btbox  flSIf)— ).  .\n  English  librarian  and 
author,  burn  at  .^aint  Helicr,  Jersey,  and  edu- 
oatfd  at  Oxford.  He  was  librarian  and  sui>erin- 
tendcnt  at  the  London  institution  from  1873  until 
1882,  when  he  Ix  eanie  librarian  at  the  Bodleian 
Library  in  Oxford.  Hia  publieations  include 
Ooapd  oomnentarles.  The  ChrUt'ChiU  and  Other 
Poems  ( 1877)  ;  The  Rights  of  an  Atmnnl  ( 1S79)  ; 
Xcw  Homeric  Researches  (lSH:n  ;  The  Pcdiffree 
of  Jack  (189'2);  7'/ic  W  rnaculur  inscriptions  of 
the  Ancient  Kingdom  of  Alban  (1896)  ;  Golspie 
(1897)  ;  The  Van  tenth  Ttco  8ouU  and  Other  8to- 
Tie*  (1896);  and  The  Langume  of  the  Conti- 
nental Piett  (1900). 

NICHOLSON,  Sir  Fuanois  (1600-1728).  A 
British  colonial  governor  and  soldier  in  America. 
He  was  born  Id  England,  and  in  1678  entered 
the  anqy  aa  an  ensign.  In  1684  be  became  a  lieu- 
tenant and  was  sent  to  America,  where  in  1687 
he  was  appointed  deputy  for  New  York  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andros.  Nicholwn's  adiTiinist ration  of 
aflTairs  in  New  \i>rk  was  weak  and  vacillating. 
In  the  spring  of  168i),  at  the  time  of  the  Leisler 
rebellion  (see  Lei8I£R,  Jacob)  .  he  WM  tunwd  out 
of  oflltoe,  and  returned  to  England,  a  new  commis- 
sion fnmi  William  IIL  as  Governor  of  the  colony 
arriving  soon  after  his  departure.  From  1690  to 
1694  he  was  Lieutenant-Covernor  of  Virginia, 
and  administered  the  alfairs  of  the  colony  with 
great  ability.  Although  himself  a  dissolute  rake, 
he  endeaTored,  with  considerable  success,  to  im- 
prove the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  tlie 
people.  He  gave  his  attenticm  to  bettering  the 
ehararter  and  e<>niliti<Hi  of  tho  <'leri.n',  ostnMislicd 
for  the  lirst  time  a  rogular  system  of  siiiools. 
and  founded  William  and  Marv  Collo^'o,  to  which 
he  himself  donated  the  sum  of  £300.  In  1694 
Lord  Howard  of  EiBnghum,  under  whom  mehol- 
Bon  ser^-ed  as  deputy,  died,  and  when  Androa  waa 
appointed  to  succeed  him  Nicholson,  disappointed, 
resigned,  lie  was  pacified  with  the  appointment 
to  the  Governorship  of  Marj  land,  where  his  fail- 
ure to  get  along  with  the  colonists  was  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  success  in  Virginia  liad  been. 
In  1698  he  returned  to  Virginia  as  Governor,  hut 
his  second  term  was  far  less  successful  than  the 
first.  He  caused  considerable  irritation  and  ill- 
feeling  by  his  removal  of  the  capital  from  .James- 
town to  Williamsburg.  He  was  recalled  in  1705. 
In  1709  and  1711  he  made  ineffeetual  attempts  to 
invade  Canada  by  leading  an  army  northward 
from  Allmny  by  way  of  I*ka  Ghamplain.  In 
1710  h«  pUuuwd  and  «oinm«nded  the  ocpedilioB 
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whkh  reiolied  in  the  cajpture  of  Port  Btmi,  and 
in  1713  became  Governor  of  Aeadia.   £i  1719, 

tbe  proprietary  charter  of  fr^outh  rarolina  luiv- 
ing  been  declared  forfi-itfd,  Js ichoL-soji  v,m  ap 
ixiinio'l  ruyal  (iuvt-nmr.  He  was  knighted  in  tiio 
foliowiug  year,  and  remained  in  South  Carolina 
Wtil  1725.  In  the  same  year  he  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-genenU.  Up  publislMd  an  in- 
temting  aooount  of  the  eaptmv  of  Port  Royal, 
»TititU<l  Journal  of  rin  Erprditinn  for  the  lic- 
durtion  <if  I'urt  tiuyul  (1711),  n-printcd  by  the 
Nova  Scutia  Historical  Society  in  1879;  niul  An 
Afoloffy  or  Mndioatiim  of  Sir  Francis  XichoUong 
Governor  of  Sovth  OaroNiM  (1724). 

NICHOI^SON,  James  (1737-1804).  An 
American  naval  olliocr,  l>orn  at  Cbeslertown,  Md. 
He  was  present  at  Iht-  capture  of  Havana  in 
1762,  lived  in  New  York  from  1703  to  177 1«  then 
rettimed  to  Maryland,  and  fat  1775  beeaan  cap- 
tain of  the  American  ship  Defense.  In  March, 
1776,  he  captured  several  British  priM«;  in 
.luiic  lie  was  put  in  coniinand  of  a  twi-nty-ciglit- 
gun  ship,  the  yirginia ;  and  in  October  he  was 
made  ranking  captain  of  the  American  navy.  His 
veeaci  was  confined  lor  aome  time  to  (Tbcttapcake 
Bay  by  a  strict  blockade,  and  during  this  period 
be  and  his  crew  took  part  ns  volunteers  in  the 
battle  of  Trcatou.  In  laiuiiiry,  1777,  he  succeed- 
ed Commodore  Esi'k  Hopkins  as  cominantkT-in- 
rhiff  of  the  American  navy,  in  which  position 
h)'  rnuained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Early  in 
1779,  while  be  was  attempting  to  leave  Chesa* 
peake  Bay,  hla  veeael  nm  aground  and  was  cap- 
tured, but  he,  with  most  of  his  crew,  managed 
to  ei^cape.  On  .Tunc  2.  1780,  in  wmmand  of  the 
liutixhull,  of  38  jrim-*,  he  fought  a  drawn  liuttle 
with  the  britisb  ship  Wiialt.  and  in  I7B1,  oil' 
the  Delaware  capes,  after  a  »tul)lxirn  resistance, 
be  was  captured  by  tbe  /rtc  and  Qenerdl  Monk, 
Be  was  rdeaaed  at  tbe  dose  of  tbe  war,  and  le- 
turned  to  N.  u  York  City,  when  Itc  was  appointed 

commissioner  uf  luaus. 

NICHOLSON,  Jaues  Whxiam  Auoustcts 
(1821-87).  An  American  naval  ofQcer.  He  was 
bom  in  Dedham.  Mass.,  entered  the  United  States 
Nary  as  a  midshipman  in  183S,  became  a  lieu- 
tenant in  I9f>2,  and  in  1853-55  served  on  the 
Yandali't  in  Conunodore  M.  C.  Perry's  Japan  ex- 
pedition. During  the  Civil  War  he  commanded 
the  steamer  Isaac  Smith,  of  the  South  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron,  in  the  battle  of  Hilton 
Head  at  Port  Royal  (Nowmber  7,  1861 )  ;  was 
promoted  to  Ihe  rank  of  eommandcr  in  1862; 
was  in  the  action  with  the  Confederate  flotilla 
on  the  Savannah  River  in  the  same  year;  com- 
manded the  monitor  Manhattan,  under  Admiral 
Farragut.  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  eoon 
afterwards  participated  in  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Morgan.  In  1865-66  he  commanded  the 
Hti-nmer  Mohigan  in  the  Pacific  Squadron:  in 
1873  was  promoted  to  he  commander;  and  from 
1878  to  1880  was  commandant  of  the  Brooklyn 
Ka^  Yard.  He  became  a  rear^dmiral  in  1881, 
was  placed  in  eonnnand  of  tbe  European  station 
in  the  s.nme  year;  was  present  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria.  Egypt,  by  an  English  fleet 
in  ]^H2.  and  by  bin  prompt  and  energetic  meas- 
ures dirj  much  to  restore  order  thereafter.  In 
ISft.'l.  )iiiv{ng  reached  tbe  age  of  sizty-two>  be  waa 
retireii  ft'T-TT  wervifv. 

NICBOLSON.  JoniT  (1821-57).  A  British 
gOMral  and  administrator  in  bdSa.  He  was  born 


in  DubUn,  December  11,  1821.  At  eighteen  he 
received  a  eadetship  in  the  Bengal  infantrj'. 
In  1841  he  fought  heroically  to  defend  Gliazni 
against  the  Afghans,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and 
cruelly  treated.  His  escape  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  inactivity,  during  which  he  was  8ta« 
tioned  at  Meentt,  doing  duty  as  adjutant  of  Ida 
regiment.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Sikh  War 
in  1845,  he  served  in  the  campaign  cii  the  Sutlcj, 
and  was  present  at  tlie  battle  of  Firo/,-<bah, 
tiiuugh  !ie  had  no  opportunity  to  distinguish  him- 
self. After  the  war,  through  the  reconunendation 
of  Colonel  Lawrence,  Nicholson,  now  a  lieutenant, 
was  appointed  assistant  to  tbe  Resident  at  the 
conquered  capital,  Lahore,  and  tliiis  fairly  trans- 
ferred to  the  political  branch  of  the  service,  in 
which  most  of  his  future  life  was  passed,  lint 
•with,  the  outbreak  of  the  Sikh  rebellion  in  1S48 
caroo  an  interlude  of  military  activity,  in  which 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  At  the  batUes 
of  Cbillianwalla  and  Gajerat  ha  earned  the  ap* 
proval  of  I>ord  Cough,  to  whrai  be  'was  imniB- 
diutcly  attached. 

\\  hen  the  Punjab  finally  became  a  British 
province,  Captain  Nicholson  was  appointed  dep* 
uty  conmiisaioner  under  the  Lahore  Board,  of 
which  Sir  Henrj'  Lawrence  was  president.  During 
a  furlough,  1850  to  1851,  he  studied  military  af- 
fairs in  the  grealKumpean  eai>itals.  For  five  years 
after  his  return  to  India  hi'  was  engaged  in  ad- 
ministrative duties  among  the  savage  tribes  of 
the  Punjab.  Uis  success  in  bringing  them  under 
thorough  aiibjeetion  to  law  and  order  was  very 
great;  and  such  was  the  impresstcn  of  fear 
and  reverence  wrought  by  the  force  and  personal- 
ity of  file  num.  tliat  he  Ix-eniM  nr.ong  tliesc  rudc 
populations,  under  the  title  of  '.Sikkul  Scyn,'  the 
object  of  a  curious  kind  of  hero-worship.  In 
tbe  great  mutiuv  of  1857  he  did  noble  service  for 
Engiaod  in  hdping  save  tbe  Punjab.  When 
evctrtbing  was  safe  behind  him,  he  marched  to 
reinforce  the  army  of  (Jenernl  Wilson,  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Delhi.  Ills  presence  and  counsels 
gave  new  life  to  the  operations,  and  in  every  way 
he  strove  to  tx{K'dite  the  delayed  assault .  \\Tien 
the  attack  on  the  city  was  at  last  ordered,  (Sen- 
eral  Nicholson,  as  be  was  now,  led  the  irst  col- 
umn. As  the  troops  forced  their  way  into  the 
city,  Nicholson  exposed  himself  fearles.sly  to  ani- 
mate his  men.  Cons])icu(ius  by  his  great  stature, 
he  became  tbe  mark  of  the  enemy's  bullets  and 
fell,  shot  thrm:gh  the  body.  After  great  suf- 
fering be  died  September  23,  1857.  Consult: 
Kaye,  TAvet  of  Indian  OfHeera  (London.  1887)  t 
id.,  History  of  the  f^ipoi/  War  in  India  (ih.. 
1807)  ;  Malleson,  Hihtot  ii  of  the  Indian  Mutinji 
(ib.,  1897)  ;  Trotter,  Lifr  of  Jufio  Xirhalsoii.  Sol- 
dier and  Administrator,  Based  on  Private  and 
Eitherto  JJnpMUhed  Doe»mei»to  (ib.,  1897). 

NICHOLSON,  J0.SKPII  StilEij)  {isr.n-h  An 
English  ecotiiinii>t,  l>nm  in  l.,incolnshire.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Cambridge, 
and  Heidelberg.  He  was  private  tutor  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1876-li^.  and  became  professor  of  poltt- 
ioal  econnmy  nt  the  University  of  Kilinburuli  in 
1880.  His  writings  represent  a  coniproiiiise  be 
twoen  the  wetbods  of  the  historicnl  Nohool  of 
German  eoonomies  and  tbos,  of  the  Enj^ish  de- 
ductive school.  In  bis  p  r  i  ti  <  i  I  .a  I  woilr,  FKnef  pk» 
of  Politieal  Frnnom>i  (3  vols.,  ISMlOOl),  he 
closely  follows  the  great  work  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  in  bb  leleetka  of  material,  but  emplcqrs  ata* 
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tistiMl  and  hutorical  discuMion  instead  of  tha 
abstnet  nasonfiig  from  aimple  assumptioo  which 

charactori/es  Mill's  works.  Hii*  other  important 
workH  on  economic  subjects  are:  t'-fjixts  «/'  Ma- 
ohincry  on  Wages  (1878);  Tenants'  Gain  Sot 
Landlord'*  Loan  (1883);  The  Silver  QuettUm 
(1886) ;  ifoMy  and  Monetary  Problems  (1888)  ; 
Huttorical  Progreu  and  Ideal  8ooiati»m  (1894) ; 
Strikes  and  Social  Problema  (1896).  He  i»  also 
authfir  of  tliree  romnnccs:  Thoth  (  ISKS)  ;  Draain 
of  Dreatna  (1889);  and  7'oxar  (1890). 

NICHOLSON,  LoiisA  ^Iaboabet.  An  Ameri- 
can .siiipT.  ln'ttcr  known  bj  her  profeealoiial 
name,  Louise  Xikita  (q.T.). 

NICHOIiSOV,  WiixiAV  (1S72— ).  An  Eng- 
lish pjiintcr  and  wood  engraver,  bom  at  New- 
ark-uixm  Trent.  He  studied  with  llerkonier  and 
uikIit  HoupiiTiau  mill  Constant  in  Paris,  but 
the>*€  masters  hail  little  inlluence  u]>on  him. 
After  his  return  to  1..ondon,  he  and  his  brother  in- 
law* James  Piyde,  began  to  design  postera  under 
the  name  of  the  Beggar«ttaff  Brotbeni.  The  tech- 
nical skill  shown  in  these  \\ork>.  tlicir  nrifjinnlity 
and  boldness,  attracted  consiiieriible  attentit)n. 
Tiiey  are  done  in  black  and  white  witli  usually 
a  dush  of  color.  His  publications  include:  An 
Alphabet  (1898)  ;  .in  Almanac  of  Ttcrlte  Sprtrts 
(with  Rudyard  Kipling,  1898) ;  l^ondon  Types 
(with  W.  E.  Henley,  1898) :  snd  (yfiaraetem  of 
Romance  (IfOO).  In  portraiture  lie  is  par- 
ticularly RuccessfuL  His  best  cut»  are  Que«i 
Victoria,  Whiatlary  Bernhardt,  Kipling  and 
Earl  Roberts. 

NICIAS,  nIshT-flK  (T.at.,  from  Gk.  Notfai. 
Xikias).  A  famous  Atlienian  statesman  and 
general  during  the  Peloponncsian  War.  He  was 
the  son  of  Xiceratus,  a  very  wealthy  citizen,  wlio 
had  acquired  his  fortune  by  wtnrfcing  the  silver 
mines  at  Lanrinm.  Nieias  helongvd  to  the  aris- 
tocrat ic  party,  nnd  after  the  death  of  Pericles 
presented  himself  as  the  opponent  of  Cleon.  the 
great  po|)ular  or  deniJiL''>;-'ie  leafier.  Tlie  opposite 
in  character  to  Alcihiaiies,  he  was  wary,  cautious, 
olwtinate,  and  irresolute.  He  was  generally  suc- 
cessful ia  his  enterprises  af^ainst  the  Spartans 
and  their  allies.  Tn  b.c.  427  he  captured  the 
island  of  ^linoa  ;  in  the  following  ye.ir  he  ravaged 
the  islaml  of  Melos  nn<l  t!ie  coast of  Ix>cris;  nnd 
in  B.C.  424  he  captured  the  island  of  Cvthera 
and  ravaged  the  const  of  Laconia.  After  the 
death  of  Clcon  he  brought  about  a  peace  between 
the  Spartans  and  Athenians,  B.C.  421,  called  the 
Peace  of  Nidas.  Six  years  afterwards  the 
Athenians,  at  the  insfigntion  of  Ah  itiiaile^,  re 
solved  on  a  great  naval  expedition  against  Si<ily. 
Nicias  M'as  apjiointed  one  of  the  commanders, 
although  he  bad  strongly  protested  against  the 
undertaking.  In  the  autumn  of  b.c.  415  he  laid 
aicfe  to  Syracuse,  and  waa  at  first  successful,  but 
Sttbaequently  experieneed  a  wries  of  disasters; 
his  fleet  was  desfrnynl.  anrl  lii-  tro<i]»s  began  a 
n'treat  toward  the  interior  of  Si^  ilv.  They  were 
speedily  forced  to  surrender,  and  N'icias  was  put 
to  death,  B.C.  413.  Consult  the  Hialnriis  of 
(hreece  by  Grote,  Curtius.  Hohn.  Ikloch.  and 
Eduard  Meyer;  also  Plutarch's  /.r/V  of  Sii  inx. 

NICKEL  (Swed.  nickel,  connected  perhaps 
with  Oer.  Viekel,  deril,  cf.  the  etymology  of  ro- 
haJt :  according  to  othern  connected  with  loel. 
*niA-t//,  ball.  lump).  A  metallic  element  dla* 
covered  fay  Cimwtedt  in  1761.  It  waa  Ibtat  men* 


tioned  in  1G04  by  Uiarni,  who  called  it  koopar- 
nickel,  signifying  false  copper,  because,  while  its 
ores  resemliled  tlio-e  of  copper,  that  metal  could 
not  be  extracted  from  them.  Cronstedt  success- 
fully ii^dated  the  metal,  but  it  was  not  until 
Bergman  in  1774  corroborated  his  investigations 
that  its  distinet  nature  was  recognised.  Nidwl 
is  a  constituent  of  all  meteoric  irons,  and  it 
has  been  detected  spectroseopically  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  (he  sun.  On  the  earth  it  occurs, 
u«ually  associated  with  cobalt,  in  uiccolite, 
gcrsdorffiie,    millcrite,    gnrninitr,    and  certain 

other  minerals.  The  wide  distribution  of  the 
aulpharsenide  ores  led  to  their  extenaiw  worlE- 

ing  in  Saxony,  Norway,  Sweden,  Austria,  Spain, 
Russia.  Great  Britain,  and  the  I'nited  Stiates, 
but  -ime  the  discovery  of  <:irnierite  in  New 
Caledonia  in  1873,  and  the  development  of  the 
nickelifcrous  pyrrhotite  in  Sudbury,  Ontario, 
Can.,  suheequent  to  1887,  theae  two  locaUtiea 
have  become  the  principal  sources  of  nickel. 

Nickel  (symbol.  Ni ;  atoniic  weight,  58.(10)  is 
a  silver  wiiitc  lustrous  metal  that  ia  magnetic 
at  ordinary  temiK"rature«,  is  ductile,  hard,  and 
tenacious,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  8.97  to 
!>.26,  and  a  nelting-point  of  about  1450*  C.  Next 
to  manganese  it  is  tJie  hardest  of  the  metals,  and 
it  is  caimble  of  taking  a  fine  polish.  Fleitman 
has  found  that  on  aildiii;:  a  small  (|iKmtity  of 
magnesium  to  fu«cd  nickel  Uie  latter  can  he  rolled 
into  very  thin  aheeta  and  welded  on  to  sheet 
iron  or  ateel  to  aa  to  permit  ita  vie  for  the 
manufticture  of  culinaiv  or  other  utenslla.  NIdcel 
thus  treated  may  be  drawn  into  wire  and  also 
east  or  forged.  The  chief  use  of  nickel  is  in 
the  manufacture  of  al!oy>.  including  (Jernian 
silver.  There  is  an  important  alloy  of  nickel 
and  steel  which  i»  use<l  for  armor  plate  and 
other  hea^y  forgings.  Nickel  is  also  employed 
as  a  material  for  making  coins  in  Switscrland, 
Belgium,  Germany.  i!ic  I  iiiteii  States,  and  other 
countries.  Nickel  combine^  with  oxygen  to  form 
two  oxides.  The  monoxide,  NiO,  is  a  grayish- 
green  Bubetanee  found  native  as  buiuenite.  It 
may  be  made  by  strongly  heatins  the  bydroKide, 
carltonate.  or  nitrate.  The  seaqutoxlde  of  niekal, 
Ni..Ov  is  n  black  substance  obtained  by  heating 
the  nitrate  or  earlionate  in  the  air.  The  most 
imiM)rtant  commercial  salt  of  nickel  is  am- 
monium-nickel sulphate,  which  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  either  metallic  nickel  or  ita  protoxide 
In  sulphurie  add  and  adding  ammonium  sulphate 
to  the  concentrated  acid  solution,  which  is  then 
evaporated  to  crystalliwition.  The  crA'stals, 
nliich  an-  of  a  bright  ^.'i.'i'ii  eulor.  may  Ik-  further 
purified  by  reerystalli»ilion  and  find  their  chief 
use  in  nickel  ])iating.  The  carbonate  may  also 
lie  used  for  electro-plating.  Nickel  salts,  when 
hydrated  or  fail  solution,  hnvv  a  fine  emerald 
green  i  nlni  .  hut  arc  yello^\  when  anhydrous.  In 
1889.  ■i:>lX>iV.\  pounds  of  nickel,  valued  at 
.lOS,  were  pro<luced  from  ores  mined  in  the  I  nited 
States.  In  1902  there  was  no  nickel  mined,  the 
ore  smelted  being  derived  entirely  from  Caiiada 
and  New  Caledonia. 

Mft.m.i.i  roy.  When  nickeliferous  ores  of  lead, 
cobalt,  <i>|i|Mir.  or  silver  cfrntainini;  arM-iiic  are 
smelted,  the  nickel  combines  with  the  arsenic  to 
form  speiss:  should  arsenic  not  be  present,  the 
nickel  enters  the  various  intermediate produeta of 
the  smelting  process,  such  as  matte,  blister  cop- 
per, tough  pitdi  copper,  and  dyes.  From  all  CheM 
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metallurgical  products  nickel  may  be  cxtncied 
M  well  m  Irom  tlie  ora.  XIm  principal  ores  from 
whidi  nickel  I*  attracted  are  the  sulphur  com- 
pounds and  the  ^iliLiit<.>.  Tlie  chiof  .-iufijlnir  com- 
pounds are  the  uii  kd  pyriti-.H  of  iron  and  copper, 
of  which  one  of  tlu-  nujst  luitaljlo  deposits  is  at 
8iidbiugr,  Canada,  The  Sudbury  ores  are  the 
prindpal  fourec  of  tlie  world's  nidcel  supply. 

The  extraction  of  nickel  pi^rfornicd  hy  (I) 
the  dry  iiu-tliod,  (2)  the  wet  method,  and  (3) 
electro-iiiftallurgitally.  Tiic  dry  method  i.s  the 
one  chieiiy  used  to  extract  the  metai  from  the 
ore^,  the  use  of  the  wet  method  and  electro- 
metallurgical  proeemes  being  confined  almost 
entirely  to  eztraetion  from  metallurgical  produets 
and  the  matte  and  speiss  resulting  from  the 
drj'  processes.  Most  attention  will  therefore  l>c 
given  to  the  dry  method  of  extraction  as  applied 
to  the  principal  ore  of  nickel;  that  is,  the  com- 
bined nlefcelt  iron,  and  coppw  pyiiteB.  la  smelt- 
iM  tliew  ores  in  the  dry  way,  after  getting 
rid  of  the  gangue,'  the  metallurgist  is  chiefly 
ponrrmpd  with  the  .-e])iiru(ioii  of  the  nickel  from 
tlif  liulpliur,  iron,  and,  in  nio^t  cases,  from  tlie 
ropiier  also.  When  no  co{)[)er  is  prcseiil  the 
process  becomes  simple.  Considering  first  ores 
free  from  copper,  the  tusk  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
iron  and  sulphur.  The  first  operation  consists 
fat  roasting  the  ore,  whieh  converts  the  metallic 
.sulphides  into  a  mixture  of  oxides,  sulphates,  and 
uniiect imposed  sulphides.  The  roaited  ore  is  tlien 
smelted  in  a  bhaft  furnace  with  coal  and  siliceous 
matter,  which  removes  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Iron  as  slag,  leaving  a  matte  consisting  of 
•nlpltide  of  nickel  mixed  with  a  small  proportion 
of  iron  sulphide.  Generally,  to  get  a  matte  rieli 
enough  in  nickel  for  the  suecccding  operations, 
these  roasting  and  smcltinp  j)roees-^cs  are  re- 
peated one  or  more  times.  The  raw  nickel  matte 
is  next  submitted  to  an  oxidizing  fusion  in 
Iwarths,  rererberatory  fumnccs,  or  converters  to 
lenMme  the  remaining  iron,  leaving  nickel  sul- 
phide.  When  copper  is  present  in  the  ores  as 
well  a=i  iron,  the  iron  i«  removed  exactly  ns 
before,  the  result  being,  however,  a  matte  of 
nickel  sul[i!ude  and  co|i|K'r  suljihidi-  mixed. 
This  matte  may  )>f'  o\i<iiz«^d  by  roasting  and  then 
Snidted  to  pro<luce  a  nickel-copper  alloy,  or  to 
seetim  nickel  alone  the  matte  is  smelted  with  a 
flux,  whteh  removes  the  copper,  or  is  treated 
with  chemical.^,  which  permit  the  separation  of 
the  copper.  This  latter  method  is  the  chief  une 
made  of  the  wet  method  of  n^uction,  which,  as 
previously  stated,  is  used  mostly  for  reducing 
tlie  mattes,  apeiss,  and  slags  resulting  from  the 
smelting  process.  As  in  wet  methods  of  extrac- 
tion generally,  the  prooMs  in  the  ease  of  nieltel 
consists  in  dissolvinr;  tlie  metals  from  the  matte, 
etc.,  by  acids,  and  then  in  precipitating  sepa- 
rately the  various  metals  from  this  solution. 
The  nickel  compounds  resulting  from  the  proc- 
fsaes  mentioned  are  reduced  to  metallic  nickel 
by  smelting  in  crucibles  with  carbon.    See  Dr. 

Sebnable's  Handbook  of  Metallurgy  (New 
York.  IBM). 

NICOBAB  fnlk'AbSr')  ISLANDS.  A 
group  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  beginning 
130  miles  northwest  of  Sumatra  and  stretching 
northwestward  for  200  miles  (Map:  French  In- 
MJhim,  B  6) .  Tiiegr  form  with  the  Andaman 
Islands  tn  the  north  of  them  the  norfhern  ex- 
tension of  the  great  chain  of  islands  of  which 


Sumatra  and  Java  are  the  prineipol  memlwra. 

The  group  consists  of  19  islands,  of  which  12 
arc  inhabited,  the  largest  beiuy  Great  and  Little 
Nicobar  in  the  south,  C'amorta  in  tlie  centre,  aad 
Car  Nicobar  in  the  north.  The  urea  of  Great 
Nioobar,  the  largest,  is  9X1.  and  of  the  whole 
group  ^4  square  miles.  Tne  southern  islands 
are  mountainous  and  oovnred  with  d«tae  forests; 
those  in  the  north  are  low,  Ics.s  fertile,  hut 
supporting  large  uuiiibers  of  cocoa -puluis.  The 
climate  is  hot,  humid,  and  very  unhealthful  for 
Europeans.  The  Nicobarese  are  classed  with  the 
Selungs  <^  the  Mergui  Archipelago  as  Indone- 
sians. The  inhabitants  of  Uw  smaller  islands 
and  of  the  coast  of  Great  Nicobar  have  inter* 
mi.ved  with  Malays.  In  all  probnljility  they  l>e- 
loiiy  oriyijially  to  one  of  the  primitive  stocks 
of  Farther  India  ( protoMalay ?)  with  Negrito 
and  Malay  admixtures.  The  northeni  Kicobarese 
are  monojjamous  and  value  chastity  verj'  highly. 
In  1901  the  inhabitants  numbered  6310.  Thqr 
are  chiefly  supported  by  their  large  trade  in 
cocoannts  and  copra.  Fonnerly  they  were  en- 
}:a;.'cd  in  piracy  and  wreckinfj.  hut  have  been 
peaceful  .since  the  British  occupation.  The 
islands  are,  together  with  the  Andaman*,  gov- 
erned by  a  BVitish  chief  commissioner.  Tiw 
British  Uovemment  agent  resides  at  liancowry 
Kirbor,  where  there  is  a  flne  land-locked  harbor 
between  Camorta  and  Nancowry  islands.  The 
Xicobar  Islands  were  settled  hy  Denmark  in  175<), 
hut  her  attemjits  at  coloni;:ation  -  ii  i;].  ii  :i  - 
ful,  and  she  abandoned  them  in  iB46.  In  18G9 
they  were  annexed     Great  Britain. 

NICOBAB  PIGEON.  A  large  and  very  beau- 
tiful ground- feeding  pigeon  of  the  E&si  Indies 

{Calocnas  Xicobarica) ,  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  elongated  feathers  that  mantle  the  neck,  and 
for  its  very  wide  distribiiUoii  over  the  Polynesian 
region.    (^lnsuU  Walloee,  Ifalsir  AroMpeicvo 

(New  York,  ISliO). 

NICODETMUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  VaMium, 
VifcoctAnos).  A  Jew  described  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  OS  a  Pharisee  and  member  of  the  Sanhedrin, 

who  catne  to  .Te.sus  secretly  and  hy  ni;;lit  at 
Jerusalem  ^.Johu  iii.  1  isqq.).  lie  put  in  a  plea 
for  a  hearing  for  Jesus  when  the  Pharisees  would 
have  condemne<l  Him  without  allowing  Him  to 

J lead  (John  vii.  HO) ;  and  he  bore  a  part  with 
oscph  of  Arimathxa  in  burying  the  body  of  Jesus 
(John  xix.  39).  He  disappears  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament after  the  burial.  In  an  apocryphal  book, 
the  Gospel  of  Nif-odemus,  or  Acts  of  Pilate,  the 
few  facts  recordeti  in  the  Gospels  are  elaborated 
and  commented  on  at  considerable  length,  evi* 
doitly  with  no  basis  of  historie  truth  behind 
them.    See  Apocrypha. 

NIGOLk  nik'ol,  EkncDnn  (I825-).  A  Scotch 
painter,  bom  at  Leith,  near  Edinburgh.  He 

studied  at  the  Tni<'tecs'  Acadeniv,  KdInt)Urph, 
and  then  ^ent  to  Diihliit.  where  he  taujjht  and 
painted  portraits.  In  1859  he  was  elected  as^- 
ciate  of  tlie  Hoyal  .■\pademy,  and  in  180.3  went  to 
live  in  London*.  His  wqcIes  Ate  genre,  generally 
of  Irish  subjects,  and  many  of  them  are  well 
known  in  the  United  States  through  engravings. 
Among  the  beat  known  are  "Paddy's  Mark,"  in 
the  Corcoran  Gallery.  Washington;  "Paying  the 
BcBtt**  in  the  Vanderbilt  Collection,  New  York. 

NICOI-A,  LKWt.q  flTlTclSOT).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland.   He  became 
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ensign  in  the  British  army  in  1740,  and  after- 
wanls  niajur.  He  rtsij^nod  and  came  to  Phiia- 
dvlpliia  abuut  17tit>,  and  was  employed  in  civil 
engiiu  t  ring.  In  1776  he  was  made  barracks- 
vuuiter  of  the  citgr  and  aided  in  preparina  for  de- 
fense. In  December,  1776,  be  wm  made  town 
major  with  State  rank,  nnd  he  held  this  plaiv  un- 
til 1782.  Ue  presented  to  (  oiif^res^  ii  plan  for  an 
invalid  re^'iiiu'iit ,  \s!ii<:li  ^'h  ulcl  serve  Ixjlli  un  u 
home  L:\iard  and  a  training  school,  was  made  the 
colonel  in  .11106, 1777,and  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  in  1783.  B9  waa  an  original  member  of 
the  Penniylvania  branch  of  tbe  Society  of  the  Cin* 
cinnati  and  wrote  to  Washington  for  the  nrmy 
officers  the  fanions  letter  Hug;;estinj»  that  tlie 
lattf-r  hei'onie  Kinjj  of  the  eountry.  He  pubiislu'd 
A  Treatiae  of  Military  Exercise  Calculated  for 
tike  17m  of  Amarioam  (1776). 

NICOLAJ,  nlk'^-ll,  CnaiSTOPH  Fbieobich 
(1733-1811).  A  well-known  German  litt<>rateur, 
bom  in  Berlin.  From  1752  he  directed  a  pub- 
liehiqg  and  booJceelling  establiahment,  which  lie 
made  one  of  the  largest  in  Bertin.  He  beeame 
(1754)  a  member  of  a  literary  circle  which  in- 
cluded Leasing  and  Moses  Mendelssohn,  with  the 
latter  of  whom  he  established  at  Berlin  in  1757 
the  liiUiMihek  der  «chSnen  Wianrnachaften  (con- 
ducted from  vol.  v.,  1780,  by  C.  F.  Weiase  at 
Leipzie),  designed  a»  an  independent  criiieai 
jonmal.  He  uiw  collaborated  with  McndelssohB 
and  losing  (whose  place  was  later  taken  by 
Thomas  Ahbt)  in  the  lirirfe  die  neueste  Littera- 
tur  belreffend  (1701-07).  a  literary  review  pre- 
sented m  letters  addres.sed  to  a  su[>posititious  of- 
ficer, wounded  in  the  Seven  Years'  \var.  Another 
periodical,  the  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Biblioihck 
( 106  vola.,  1765-91 ;  with  a  contimiatiott.  In  all 
162  vols.,  1805).  be  made  known  chiefly  for  its 
harshness  and  insipidity.  A  rationalist  in  phi- 
lo-iopliy,  he  wnifr  Sihnlifiis  Xiilh<inf:<r  (1773), 
rather  a  heterodox  monograph  than  the  work 
of  fiction  it  purported  to  be,  and  bitterly  attacked 
Kant,  Fichte,  and  the  critical  school  in  general. 
Be  attempted  to  cast  ridicule  upon  most  of  wlwt 
was  significant  in  the  German  literature  of  the 
time,  for  example,  the  work  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  who  made  spirited  reply  in  the  Xenien, 
and  tliat  of  G.  .\.  Hilrger  (q.v.j,  against  who^ 
rerival  of  the  hnllnd  form  he  directed  his  Feyner 
ktes/ner  Almanack  vol  uskSnerr,  echterr,  liblicherr 
VoMuUeder  (17n-7S;  new  ed.  18B7).  Yet  U 
earlier  critiques  he  worked  efl'ectively  toward  the 
improvement  of  taste;  and  his  Anekdotm  von 
Frl'-dnch  II.  (17S8-92)  is  of  permanent  histori 
cal  value,  ('on^tult  G^ickingk.  Hioolaia  Leben  und 
lUierariacher  Nachlasn  ( Berlin,  1880).   See  alio 

LESSIN'I;.  nOTTUOT  D  EPHRAIH. 

NICOLAI^  Otto  (1810-49).  A  German  mus5- 
eal  composer,  boro  at  Knnigsberg  in  1810.  His 
.early  life  was  a  etmggle  with  porerlgr  and  dif- 
flenlties,  and  a1lhou|;liniii  first  leseons  in  mtufe 

were  given  to  him  hy  his  father,  the  lack  of 
svnipafhv  hefwivn  tluin.  and  the  oft  repeated 
brutality  of  the  cldi-r.  eawsf<l  (lie  l>ciy  to  run 
away  from  home  flS-2(i^,  nnd  lind  a  patron  in 
Adler  of  Stareurd.  by  whose  aid  he  was  enabled 
to  eemplvte  hia  studies.  Ue  studied  for  three 
years  in  Berlin  under  Kipin;  and  in  1636  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  w  ent  Ihrou^h  tliree  more  years 
of  study  under  Bflini,  After  traveling  for  ton  or 
twelve  yenrw  over  Kurope.   he  l>eeairie  in  1817 

Iwpellmeistcr  at  Berlin,  a  post  which  he  soon  re- 


signed. He  appeared  as  a  composer  of  dramatic 
music  as  early  as  1831;  but  hi.s  tirst  work  of 
importance  was  //  Templario,  founded  on  Scott's 
romance  of  Ivanhoe,  which,  produced  at  Turin  in 
1641,  attained  a  high  and  permanent  reputation. 
In  1846  he  wrate  at  Berlin  Die  Uutigen  Weiber 
von  }Vind9or,  on  which  bis  renoA^n  as  a  musician 
i.s  founded,  a  work  charming  for  its  clear  design 
and  lively,  vigorous  tone.    Two  months  after  the 

S reduction  of  this,  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  its  composer 
ied,  in  Berlin. 

NTC'OLA'ITAlIS{Gk.  SiKoKoArfft,  Nikoloiti's) . 
Representatives  of  a  form  of  false  tenehing  and 
loose  moral  pruetiee,  mentioned  only  iii  lU'vela- 
tion  ii.  6,  Id,  and  in  early  Christian  literature 
bearing  on  these  passages.  Among  the  early 
referenoeB  ia  the  lollowiiur  by  lren»us  iAgaintt 
Serein,  i.  26) :  "The  Micolaitans  are  tlw  fol> 
lower.s  of  that  Nicolas  who  was  one  of  the  seven 
first  ordained  to  the  diaconate  by  the  Apostlea. 
They  lead  lives  of  unrestrained  indulgence.  The 
character  of  these  men  is  very  plainly  pointed 
out  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  [where  they  are 
reprei^ted]  as  teacbipg  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  practice  adultery  and  to  eat  things 
sncrifleed  to  idols  "  They  evidently  carried  to  an 
illogical  uud  iiuuiural  extreme  the  principles  of 
religious  freedom  front  legal  recjuirements  taught 
by  Saint  Paul.  Certain  critics  have  seen  in 
tneac  references  of  the  Apocalypse  an  allegorical 
portrayal  of  Paul's  teachiqga  ^  those  to  whom 
they  were  repugnant.  Most  seholan,  however, 
find  no  warrant  for  this.  The  Nicolnitans  were 
ainnng  the  obscure  early  Gnostic  heretics  who 
offended  chiefly  in  \iolating  the  decree  of  the 
Council  at  Jerusalem  (Acttt  xv.  29),  which  for- 
bade participation  by  Christians  in  the  heathen 
feasts  and  in  the  licentiousness  by  which  theee 
celebrations  were  commonly  attended.  That  they 
were  personal  followers  of  Nicolas  or  Nicolaus  of 
Antioch  (Aet.^  vi.  5)  has  not  be«'n  jiroved.  Their 
name  (in  Gn-ek,  'coiupieror  of  the  people')  close- 
ly resembles  the  name  Balaam  (in  Hebrew,  'de- 
stroyer of  the  people*) ,  whence  it  has  been  argued 
that  no  such  sect  really  existed,  but  the  close 
association  of  the  terms  in  the  Apoealypae  is  a 
part  of  its  allegorical  method.  Tliere  is  no  rea- 
iionahle  warrant  for  the  conjecture.  The  sect 
was  inwignifieant  und  disap})ear(>d.  Other  sj-ct^ 
palled  Nictilaitans  are  met  with  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  one  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century  in 
Bohemia;  these  have  no  connection  wiUi  tb« 
party  mentioned  in  the  Apocal\  pse.  Consult  the 
commentaries  on  Revelation,  and  McGifTert,  A 
History  of  Christianity  in  the  ApottoUc  Age 
(New  York,  1897). 

NICOLAS,  Sir  Xicholas  Harbib  (1709- 
1848).  An  English  antiquary,  bom  nt  Dart- 
mouth. In  1823  he  published  his  Imhr  fr,  f?,,- 
Hiraids'  Visitations  in  (he  British  Musrum. 
His  labors  also  resulted  in  the  reform  of  abuses 
which  had  crqit  into  the  administration  of  the 
record  commission,  tiie  Society  of  Antiquaiies, 
and  the  British  Museum.  Among  his  publica- 
tions are:  Ohservatioirn  o)i  the  State  of  nistorical 
Littraturr  a;i'f  r<n  the  Suciiti/  nf  Antiquaries, 
with  Raniirks  ort  fhf  Jh^ird  Commisaiuni  1830)  ; 
Bffwpsiti  of  the  I'rrinffe  of  Entfland  (1825;  new 
c'l.  revised  by  William  Courtiiope.  1867);  and 
History  of  the  Battle  of  Agineomrt  (8d  ed.  18SS). 

NIC  OLA  rs     l,at.,  from  Ck.  NuriXeoj,  yiko- 

laos)  07  DAJUASCUS.  A  Greek  historian  of  th« 
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first  century  B.C.,  an  intimate  friend  of  Herod 
the  Great  and  of  Aug\i£tuB.  Hie  namerotia  wnrks 
include  liia  autobiography,  of  which  a  considtT- 
whh  portion  semains;  a  history  of  the.  world 
down  to  his  own  times  ia  144  "tx>oki<,  of  which 
frugiueuUi  have  been  preserved ;  ntul  a  pani'gj  ri- 
cai  biography  of  Auguj»tus,  of  which  some  ex- 
tracts, made  by  conunand  oi  Conataatine  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  are  extant.  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  various  philosophieul  works,  and 
•*v«tU  tragedies  and  comedies.  A  fragment  of 
one  of  the  tragt-dies  has  bt-en  preserved  by  Sto- 
Uu-ua.  For  the  fruguieutjs,  consult:  Mailer,  Frag- 
wtrnta  IJistoricorum  Grtecorum  (5  vols.,  Paris, 
1841-70);  alaq.  Trieber,  De  Nioolai  DamoMmti 
haconicig  (Berlin,  1B67) ;  and  Steinmetz,  Herod 
and  yirohtus  (Lilnehurg,  18(51). 

HIOOI^Y,  nllc^-JA,  JoH.v  GEOBax  (1882- 
1001).  An  American  author,  bom  in  Essingen, 
Bavaria,  Febnmiy  22,  1832.  He  came  to  the 
United  Statee  In  1898,  attended  school  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  later  went  to  Illinois,  where 
he  edited  the  Pike  County  Free  Prena,  at  Pitts- 
field.  Then  he  became  a.ssistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Illinois,  and  while  in  this  poeition 
met  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  served  as  private 
retaiy  to  Xineoln  during  the  Civil  War  (I86I- 
98),  and  after  tbe  death  of  the  President  be- 
came Ignited  States  Consul  at  Paris,  France 
(ISUo-UO).  He  was  marshal  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  (187ii  87).  Besides  con- 
tributions to  the  leading  magazines,  hie  writinp 
include  bookn  on  the  Civil  War  and  on  Ltneoitt, 
Tkt  Outbnak  of  the  Rebellion  ( 1881 ),  and  joint- 
ly with  Jolni  Hay  (q.v.)  Abraham  Lincoln: 
A  History.  This  authoritative  work  appeare<i  in 
the  Vrnlury  Maffazine  sprially  from  1886  to  1800, 
and  was  then  issued  in  book  form,  together  with 
the  Complete  Worka  of  Abraham  Lincofn,  in  12 
rolumee  (189I>>1M). 

NICOLE,  nv'k5K.  In  Moliftre's  Bourgeois  Oev- 
tilhomme,  a  bright  servant  who  with  Madame 
Jourdain  expeeea  and  ridievlee  the  foibles  of  lier 
master. 

^VIOOLE,  n/-'kAr.  J'lZRia.  (1025-95).  A  dis- 
tinpiiishcd  French  Jan.seni^^t  writer.  He  was 
bom  at  Chartres,  and  at  an  early  age  attained 
unusual  proficiency  in  classical  studies,  at  first 
under  the  teaebinil  of  hie  father,  a  ooansdUir  in 
the  Parlement  of  Farfe.  From  1642  to  1644  be 
•tudicd  philosophy  in  Pari.s,  where  he  took  his 
master's  deirree.  Inclined  to  take  holy  orders, 
lie  made  a  thc<dogical  eoursc  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
lii4«»-4t>.  He  was  already  under  the  influence  of 
the  Jan9«nist  leaders,  especially  Antoine  Ar- 
nauld,  and  after  takiiw  hia  baehelor'a  dqpce  in 
theok>K7  wait  to  Fort  Soyal  In  1849.  Five  years 
later  he  returned  to  Paris  and  devoted  his  tal- 
ents to  promoting  the  enusf  of  Jansenism.  In 
1679  his  onfs|Kjken  opposition  to  the  ruling  doc- 
trines made  it  advisable  for  him  to  aefom[)a ny 
Amanld  to  the  Ix>w  Countries,  where  he  livud  at 
Brussels,  Lonvain,  and  elsewhere  vntil  he  got 
pernlseion  to  ntixrn  to  Chartres,  and  in  1083  to 
Paris,  where  he  died.  FTc  wrote  a  large  number 
of  controversial  treatises,  all  characteriased  bv 

furity  of  style  and  subtlety  of  discrimination, 
o  him  is  due  the  principal  part  of  the  celebrated 
Port  Royul  logic — La  logique,  ou  Vart  de  pemer 
(Paris,  1662;  £nR.  trans,  cd.  T.  GL  Baynes,  10th 
d,  London,  1898).  ms  Xsssft  da  morwfo  (6 
Tokt  1971  neq.)  is  Us  most  impottsnt  votIes  it 
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was  oontinued  in  a  new  edition  with  lile  ly  CL 
P.  Ctoujet  (14  vola.,  Paris,  1767-82) . 

NICOLIBX,  ne'ltA-le'n*,  EutIMTO  (properly 
EmumT  Nicolas)  (1834-98).  A  French  singer, 
bom  at  Saint-Malo.  He  studied  at  the  Conserva- 
tory, and  made  his  delmt  in  the  .you8({uetairca  de 
la  h'rine  at  the  Uj>^ra  Coniique  in  Paris  in  1857. 
Afterwards,  he  traveled  extensively,  and  did  not 
reappear  in  Paris  until  1870.  While  in  Saint 
Petersburg  on  another  tour  he  renewed  an  ae- 
qnaintance  with  Wme.  Adolina  Patti,  whom  he 
married  after  her  divorce  from  the  Marauis  de 
Caux  in  1886.  ^ 

VIO^LL,  Jaicbs  CnUG  ( 1847- ) .  An  Ameri- 
can nainter,  bom  in  New  York.  He  studied  un 
der  M.  F.  IT.  de  11  aa.s  and  Krusem  in  \.iri  I'^lten, 
and  in  1885  vva.s  elected  a  National  Acadeuiiciau. 
His  marines  include:  On  the  Rocks  Near  Port- 
land" .««  ^» 


Sea,"  "Fog^  imd  Snnsfitne^  and  '%'the  Gulf 

of  Saint  Lawrence." 

NICOLI^  WlLUAil  ROUEBTSON  (1851—).  A 
British  author  and  journalist,  born  at  Lumsden, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  October  10,  1861.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  and  the  Free 
Church  College  at  Aberdeen;  was  a  minister  at 
DuflPtown  (1874-77),  and  at  Kelso  (1877-85).  In 
1884  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Expositor;  in 
1886  of  the  Briti^  Weekly,  which  he  foundied; 
and  in  1891  of  the  BookmaH,  which  he  also 
founded.  He  has  written :  The  Incarnate  Saviour 
( 1881)  J  Tha  Lomh  of  Ood  (1886) ;  The  Key  of 
the  Qrave  (1893);  Litcrnry  Anecdotes  of  the 
Nineteenth  Centura  (ISti."));  and,  jointly  with 
C.  K.  Shorter,  a  new  Lift-  of  thr  Uroutcn  I  18!l.5)| 
besides  editing  a  number  of  theological  works. 

SIOOXXtlT,  n«1c«'lA',  .Jeax  Nicolas  (17SC 
1S43).  A  French  astronrmier  and  explorer,  bom 
at  Cluse.s  in  Savoy.  When  about  twenty-one 
years  old  he  went  to  Paris  and  became  a  nat- 
uralized Frenchman.  In  1817  be  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  eonneetion  with  the  observatoiy,  and  in 
1622  was  promoted  to  be  assistant  astronomer 
in  the  Bnreau  of  Longitudes.  He  discovered  at 
the  .^ame  time  as  Pons  (,|.v.)  f},e  cnrnet  of  1821, 
and  in  1822  2.'}  wa.s  engaged  with  Colonel  Krous- 
seau  in  measuring  an  arc  of  latitude  in  the 
south  of  France.  Obliged  to  leave  the  countiy 
in  1831  becau.se  of  unfortunate  speeulations,  he 
went  to  the  United  States,  where  the  Oovern- 
ment  gave  him  some  afwistancc  in  making  a  gt  o- 
graphical  and  geological  exploration  of  the  terri 
tory  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  results  of  these 
researches  are  embodied  in  a  series  of  memoirs 
w  hich  appeared  in  the  CoaiMMMinee  dee  temps 
and  Silliman's  JeumaU  Among  his  other  publi- 
cations are:  Des  a««ifraMce«  sur  la  rw  riaiS) ; 
Coure  de  meth^metiques  (1830)  ;  and  a  Report 
arul  Ifap  of  the  H ydrographicnl  Basin  of  the  Up- 
prr  M iftsissippi  River  (1843).  Consult  Sibley. 
'•Memoir  of  .lean  N.  Nicollet,"  in  the  Collec- 
iiona  of  the  Minnesota  Hiatorioal  8oeiety,  vol.  i. 
(Saint  Ptettl,  1872).  ' 

NICOLLS,  nik'olz,  M.\tiiias  fr.1630-87).  An 
English  colonial  official,  bora  at  Plymouth.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1664  vras  ap- 
pointed by  Charles  XL  seeretaiy  of  the  commis- 
sion headed  hy  Ool.  Richard  Nieolls  (q.  v. ) .  which 
was  to  regulate  New  England  and  capture  New 
Netherland.  He  became  the  first  Seeretaiy  of 
New  Yorie  after  the  English  <»ee«pation  (Sep- 
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tember  8,  1664),  and  was  apjpoiiited  a  member 
of  tbp  Governor^  Council.  lie  drew  up,  under 
tbe  supervi'iiou  of  Governor  Nicolln,  a  code  from 
the  EiijjUsli,  the  RoDiau- Dutch,  and  the  locfll 
laws  of  New  England,  wliich  was  ]>riiiniil;,Mtt'il 
at  Uempstead  in  October,  i(S04,  and  was  later 
known  a»  the  'Duke's  Laws.'  In  the  Court  of 
Anisea  provided  to  this  code,  he  was  the  pre- 
aidin^  Justice,  and  in  16ftS  -warn  appofaited  judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court.  He  alw  served  as  cap- 
tain of  the  militia  and  led  some  expeditions 
against  the  Indians.  Though  deposed  as  secre 
taiy  when  the  Dutch  recaptured  the  province  in 
167S,  he  was  reappointed  by  Andros  in  1674,  an<t 
wae  elected  niayor  of  the  eity  as  well.  In  1680 
he  reslitned  all  hta  olHoes  and  went  to  England. 
Upon  his  return  ho  was  nppointrd  one  of  the  tWO 
jud^'CH  of  the  Toiirt  of  Oyi-r  and  Terminer  in 
1683.  Durinp  that  ycnr  niid  tlu-  next  he  was 
Speaker  of  the  Fir^t  Assemblies  of  the  Province. 
Be  bought  and  entered  much  land  in  Qoeena 
County,  and  died  on  his  pstafe,  PlandonM*. 

NICOliLS,  RicHAKU  <  1024-72).  A  BritiHh 
soldier  and  colonial  Governor.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  oonunanded  a  troop  of  hone  on  the  Ri^- 
atist  side.  He  followed  the  Btuarta  into  exile  and 

served  with  the  Duke  of  York  under  ^far«*hal 
Turenne.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  priKini  of 
the  bedoliiUiilnT  for  tbe  Diikc  of  York.  In  l(i04 
Charle><  11.  nppninteti  n  commission,  coni^isting  of 
Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  Sir  Robert  Carr,  Sir 
George  Cartwright,  and  Samuel  Maverick,  to  in- 
vestigate eomplaints  against  the  Vtw  England 
rrilfinios,  nnd  reduce  the  Dutch  in  New  Ntdher- 
land,  wliir-h  had  bwn  prnnted  to  the  Dnki-  of 
York.  Colonel  Nico!l-,'s  pre^cnrp  was  to  be  neces- 
sary for  a  quorum,  and  he  was  commissioned  as 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  tcrritor)'  to  be  captured. 
After  touching  at  Boston,  he  appeared  before 
New  Amsterdam,  August  25,  1664,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 8th  Governor  Stny\esaiit  was  forced  to 
surrender.  Governor  Nieolls  n?<>>unie<l  aulliori(y 
over  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  nia<le  no 
radical  changes,  was  firm,  yet  conciliatorj',  and 
soon  won  the  respect  mid  confidence  of  the  people 
and  the  good- will  of  the  Indians.  In  March, 
1««6.  he  pttbUsh«d  the  *Dnke's  Laws,'  whirh  had 
been  drawn  tip  under  his  supervision  I'see  Nr( 
OLXS,  Matiii.\.s),  and  which  served  for  a  lime  a^* 
a  constitution.  On  .Tune  12,  \M'>,  lie  established 
the  English  form  of  municipal  government  for 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  Freneh  and  Indian 
troublM  of  1666  were  settled  with  credit^  but  he 
eomplained  that  he  had  spent  much  money  from 
his  private  purse  to  nininfain  the  r-staMi>1iniont. 
He  asked  several  times  to  he  relieved,  and  in 
]iUu  his  petiti<ui  was  ^Tatited.  but  lie  remained 
until  Governor  I^jvtdace  arrived,  in  August,  1668. 
His  time  had  been  so  fully  occupied  with  affairs 
in  Xew  York  that  he  largely  left  the  manaantnent 
of  New  E!ngland  to  the  other  eommisnoners. 
When  war  broke  out  between  the  En^rlish  and 
the  Dutch,  be  served  on  shipboard  and  was  killed 
nt  SeMmf. 

NICOL  PmSH.  A  prism  formed  from  a 
crysdil  of  ealcite  dev^^sed  by  Nieol  in  1HZ8  to 
p<dari/e  light.  The  \i(  ol  jirism.  wliieh  has  under- 
gone various  modificationc^,  is  a  most  convenient 
source  for  obtaining  polariml  light. and  i.s  largely 

The  ae- 
ebnstraetion* 
of  caleite, 


a  material  which  is  doubly  refraeting  (see  LiOiiT« 
])aragraph  on  Doubte  RefravtUM),  while  Fig.  2 

shows  diagrammatically 

a   section  of  a   Nieol        ^   r 

prism  in  the  plane  A  B        J'=:  •  fe' 
C  D.    In  the  natural  qa 
crystal  the  angle  BAD  » -v*  *^4iir'P 

is  71',  but  in  the  prism 
this  is  made  08*>,  and  ^ 
the     two     halves  of 


PM.1. 


MBOPOAian; 


the  crystal  forming  the 
jjrism  are  cemented  together  with  Canada  bal- 
sam along  the  line  B  D,  which  makes  an 
angle  of  M*  witb  B  A.  The  plane  of  tlu»  1m1- 


Vta.  2.  mcoi.  t'liiNU. 

sam  is  perpendicular  to  tbe  end  of  the  face  of 
the  prism.    Under  tiiese  conditions  the  raj  of 

light  fallin?  upon  the  pri<?m  at  H  is  broken  by 
double  refraction  into  two  rays — the  extraonll- 
nary,  which  travels  to  .)  and'jiasM's  out  of  the 
prism  and  is  available  for  ex{H'rini«*ntation,  and 
the  ordinary,  which  strikes  the  balsam  at  an 
angle  of  incidence  so  great  that  it  is  totally  re- 
flected at  I  and  lost  on  the  side  of  the  prism. 
The  plane  of  the  polarization  of  the  extraordl* 
nary  ray  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
dia;.'ram,  while  that  of  the  ordinary  ray  Is  paval- 
U  1  to  it.   See  Polariscope;  Lioht, 

NIOOMACHUS,  nl-kOm'A-kfls  (I^t..  from  Ok. 

'SkKSfuixot,  X ikoinoclws) .  A  ili'  i  ated  jiainter  of 
th<'  fourth  ci^ntnry  B.C.,  a  .son  luid  s<  holar  of  Aris- 
tides.  The  references  to  him  praise  his  mastery 
in  technique,  and  rapid  but  effective  execution. 
The  notices^  however,  throw  but  little  light  upon 
his  style.  His  works  are  known  only  from  a 
partietilsT  list  in  Pliny  (ffist.  Vat.,  xxxr..  108, 
cf.  145).  Among  them  were:  "The  Ua|«-  of 
Pmscrpine."  in  the  templp  of  Minervii.  on  th«» 
Capitol;  "\ictory  Conductinf:  n  rourllorse 
Chariot  on  High,"  also  in  tbe  Capitol;  "Apollo 
and  Diana,"  "Cybele  on  a  Lion,"  "^wehantes 
Ajiprnarhe,!  hy  "sutyrs,"  and  "Seylla." 

NIOOMACHUS  (c.  100  a.d.).  A  Neo-Pytha- 
gorean  philosopher  and  mathematician,  born  at 
Gerasa,  probably  in  Judna.  He  wrote  an  arith- 
metic in  two  hooks,  of  which  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  TWhe  (Leipzip.  ISflfi).  In  this  he  fully 
(reatetl  tiie  theory  of  figurate  numbers,  and  it  is 
interesting  as  containing  the  first  known  mul- 
tiplication table.  Commentaries  on  this  work 
were  written  by  lamblichus  (q.T.>,  Phfloponus, 
Soterichus,  and  others,  and  it  was  translated  into 
Latin  bj'  Itni'thius  and  Apuleius.  He  also  wrote 
a  Harmoniccit  Manualc  (published  in  ltl.">J: 
French  trans.  1880),  of  which  the  first  book  is 
still  extant ;  the  so-calle«l  second  book,  consisting 
of  two  fragments  which  probably  did  not  belong 
to  the  original,  wan  pubiiBlied  u  Jana's  MvaM 
draci  iT.i--;-  1Rf>r>). 

NIC'OMEDIA  (Lat.,  from  Gk,  TSiKon^fina, 
yikonti'deia) .  Tlie  c^ipitul  of  ancient  Bithynia. 
situated  at  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Asiaens,  in  the  Propontis,  nov  ealled  the  Bay  of 
Isold;  founded  in  B.a  i04  by  NIeomedM  I.  nflar 
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the  deiitruction  of  Aataciu  (on  the  c^upMitt  tide 
of  the  b«j)  by  LyBimachus.  NfoonedM  made 
it  the  capital  of  the  kiugdom,  and  it  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  magnifkent  and  flourishing  citicis 
in  tho  Euiit.  Some  of  the  later  Roman  Kiiipcrore, 
as  Diocletian  and  Uonstai)tiu«  Ureal,  Helcfted 
it  for  their  temporary  residence,  it  suirered 
CiMtly  both  Iran  wrthguKkw  And  the  attacks  of 
iM  GoOia.  OomtnitliM  dt«d  »t  a  royal  ritU  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  ITannibuj  conimitttHl 
suicide  in  a  castle  closf  hy.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  historian  Arrian.  The  small  to\vn  of 
lamid  or  lanikmld  now  occupies  ita  sit^  and  oon- 
taiw  mmaj  nUoa  of  anctait  Mf«oniedla. 

mCOFOLIS  (Lat..  from  Ok.  NoriraXit,  Yfibop- 
o/w).  A  towTi  in  Eiiini-*,  where  I'uui,  in  writing 
to  Titu.s,  "(tatej  that  he  det^igned  to  pass  the 
winter  (Titu-^  iii.  12).  It  wn.<t  founded  in  the 
jnr  B.C.  31  by  the  Emperor  AugiMtni,  who 
named  it  the  'City  of  Victoiy/  in  oonuneinora- 
tioa  of  the  vtetoiy  won  hy  him  at  Aetium.  Ho 
decided  lo  make  n  great  city  of  Nicopolis,  gath- 
ered a  large  population  into  it,  and  instituted 
games  which  drew  throngs  there  every  fourth 
year.  The  question  of  Paul's  visit  to  K'icopolis 
is  bound  up  with  the  authenticity  of  the  pastoral 
EpiitlM  (i.e.  the  two  letters  to  Tlqiothy  and  the 
one  to  Titus,  aq.v  ).   Thom  who  hotd  these  to 

be  authentic  believe  tliat  Paul  reached  Nicopolis 
from  Rome,  preached  there,  and  was  tliere  ar- 
re>'ted  for  the  second  time  and  sent  l  I'  mic, 
where  he  was  tried  a  setond  time  nnd  coudcmued. 
The  original  site  of  Nicopoli^^  \a  now  deserted. 
Bemains  of  it  are  still  to  be  found.  Another  dtf, 
Preresa  (Map:  Balkan  Fenlmahi,  C  5).  situated 
ftlxiut  five  miles  distant  from  the  original  loca- 
tion of  Xicopolis,  i'^  the  historical  .<<uccessor  of 
thp  older  til y. 

9X00P0LIS.  A  town  of  Bul^ria.  SeeNno* 

VOVL 

NICOSIA^  n€'kA-88'A  (more  common  than  the 
forms  I.£FKOfiiA  and  Levkohia.  of  which  it  is  a 
comiptioo).  The  capital  and  largest  citv  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus  (Map:  Turlcey  in  Asia,  £  6). 
It  Is  the  seat  of  the  British  High  Commissioner 
and  of  an  arrt  l  i  1.  >p  of  the  (Ireek  Church.  It 
Vi  situated  in  a  barren  plain,  a  little  northesst 
of  the  centre  of  the  inland,  on  the  river  Pedia^*. 
wliieh  is  dry  most  of  the  year.  The  water  Kui>ply 
oif  tlie  city  eonnee  by  aqueduct  from  the  lulls  not 
far  away.  From  a  distance  the  high  walls  built 
by  the  Venetians  and  the  beanttfnl  Ckithie 
cathedral,  now  a  monque,  render  Nicosia  al- 
trartive;  but  the  stre«t«  are  narrow  and 
labyrinthine,  and  most  of  the  buildings  insig- 
nificant. The  manufactures  are  silks,  leather, 
and  woolen  atofrs.  Popialation,  in  1891,  12,516; 
in  inoi.  14.752.  The  city  first  appears  in  history 
in  the  time  of  Constantine,  who  fortified  it  with 
walls  tliat  la-ited  until  the  Venetians  replaced 
them.  It  beotine  the  capital  under  the  LuAignan 
kings,  to  the  first  of  whom,  (Juy  de  Lusignan.  the 
iaUuid  was  given  in  dlOS  by  Richard  Coeur  de 
■UoB.  Oonsnlt  Levkotia,  Obe  €9piua  of  VffpfUt 
(London,  ISSl). 

NICOSIA,  ne'kA-zCft.  A  city  in  the  Province 
of  Catania,  Sicily,  situated  in  a  mountainous 
ngioo,  on  the  Sa'Uo,  26  miles  northeast  of  Cal- 
taafMetto  (Map:  Italy.  J  10).  The  town  is 
mediip^al  in  appeannot  Mid  enstoiras.  Tt  is  the 
aee  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  CM&le  eathedral,  ser< 
era!  ancient  drarehss,  and  qoaint  houses.  It 


earries  on  aome  trade  in  com,  irine,  oil»  and  oat- 
tk.  Near  it  are  beds  of  alum,  a  ridi  mine  of  roek 

salt,  and  springs  of  petroleum.  Population  (oom- 

niune;,  iu  iUOl,  H>,004. 

NICOT,  lA'ki/,  Jean  Sieub  ob  Tiubicain 
( 1530-16(X1) .  A  French  diplomat,  bom  at  Nfmes. 

He  was  appointed  by  Francis  IT.  Ambassador 

(  '  r  il'iL'il  ii.  lifJO.  During  liis  residi-nce  at 
J.i-ljua  he  obtained  from  a  i'leraish  trader  some 
»<eds  of  the  tobacco  plant,  which  he  took  back 
with  him  to  France,  where  the  plant  was  named 
TiioetinM  in  his  honor.  Ue  published  a  HitUma 
Francorum  f15C0),  and  a  Tr^»or  de  la  Umgue 
frniicaific  { 1006),  one  of  the  earliest  French  die- 
tionarii  , 

NICOTEBA,  n&-kd't4-rA,  CiiOTAHHl  (1828- 
04).   An  Italian  statesman,  bom  at  San  Btaso 

(Calabria).  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Revolnt  ion  of  1848-4it,  fought  in  Caltiiirin  and 
Rome,  ..nd  was  afterwards  taken  pt  i-^< m  r  at 
Sauiui  and  condemned  to  death.  Througti  tho 
influence  of  England  this  sentence  was  com* 
muted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  In  1860  he  waa 
set  at  liberty  again,  and  joined  Oaribaldi.  He 
was  conc»Tne<l  in  all  of  the  iiolitlcal  movements 
of  the  8urcw<iitig  years,  and  «as  at  all  times  a 
supporter  of  \'ictor  Emmanuel.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  he  was  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  imder  Depretis  (1876-77), 
nnd  again  during  the  Fremienbip  of  findini 
(1891-92). 

XXOOVZAVA.   See  ToaAOOO. 

HTCOTINE  (Fr.  7}icotine,  Sp.  nicofifirna,  from 
Fr.  tiicotionr.  tobacco,  named  in  honor  of  Jeua 
yicot  ).  ('„,I1,,N\.  One  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids 
that  contain  no  oxygen ;  it  constitutes  the  active 
principle  of  the  tol>acco  plant,  in  the  leaves,  nxjts, 
and  aeeds  of  which  it  oceurs  in  combination  with 
malie  and  eitrfe  adds.  The  smoke  of  burning 
tobacco-leaves  contains  but  a  mere  trace,  if  any, 
of  nii-otine  ;  which  does  not  jiruve.  however,  that 
tobacco  smoke  is  haniilt-ss.  fur  its  other  ingre- 
dients are  probably  more  or  less  injurious  to 
health.  Nicotine  is  a  colorless,  intensely  poison- 
ous liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1.027  at  66*  F.; 
it  boils  at  466«  F.  (241  •  C).  evolves  a  wy 
irritating  odor  of  tobacco,  esi>eeial!y  on  the  ap- 
jdication  of  heat,  verj'  inflammable,  and  burns 
with  a  smoky  flame.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
If  ezpoied  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and 
becomes  browM  and  ultimately  solid.  The  qnan* 
tity  of  nicotine  eontafned  in  tobaeoo  varies  from 
2  to  8  |x»r  cent.;  the  coiir'^er  kinds  containing 
the  largiT  quantity,  while  the  tiest  Havana  cigars 
seldom  contain  more  than  '2  p<T  cent.,  and  often 
less.  Turkish  tobacco  scarcely  coniains  any 
nicotine  at  all. 

The.  principal  physiological  effects  of  even 
minute  doses  of  nicotine  are  as  follows:  intense 
gastro-intcstinal  irritntinn,  ainong  the  symptmns 
of  which  are  nausea  and  vomiting,  aceoiiipunied 
by  great  muscular  weakness,  a  rapid,  feeble 
pulse,  coldness  of  extremities,  and  extreme  gen- 
eral collapse :  the  motor  nerves  and  the  respira- 
tion are  rapidly  paralysed,  and  death  may  ensue 
within  three  minutes  of  taking  a  dose  of  the 
poison.    8ee  alflO  ALKALOUS. 

NICX>YA,  n^Wvk,  Guxv  or.  An  inlet  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  west  coast  of  Costa  Riea, 
formed  by  n  peninsula  ending  in  Cape  Blaneo 
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(Map:  Ceuiral  America,  £  6).  It  is  about  60 
miles  long  and  20  to  SO  miles  widei,  and  ia  lined 
on  iMtli  sides  with  high  and  ptetaraMiuB  nrann- 
tsint.  On  its  eastern  shore  Ims  PmU  Arenas, 

the  on!y  pcirt  of  oftiy  an  tlie  ^Mifla  aoait  of 

Costa  iiica. 

NICTHEBOT,  n6k't4-roi'.  A  town  of  Brazil, 
in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  situated 
on  the  eaat  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  op- 
posite ihc  city  of  Rio  dp  Janeiro  (Map:  Brazil, 
II  13).  The  town  is  not  attractive,  hut  it  is 
surrounded  by  delightful  suburbs,  wliero  the  resi- 
dences of  the  \realthy  classes  arc  situated.  Prior 
to  1804  NicUieroy  was  the  capital  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  pojNiIatioB  vaa  estimated  in  189S 
at  26,000. 

NICUM,  Joux  (1851  —  ).  An  American 
eleigyman  and  author,  liorn  at  Winnenden, 
WUittemberg.  He  studied  at  Muhlenberg  Col- 
kge,  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
Theological  Seminary.  In  1876  he  became  pas- 
tor at  Frockville.  Pa.,  but  two  years  later  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  then  went  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In 
1887  he  took  oharae  of  the  Saint  John's  Evan* 
gelical  Lutheran  Chiireh  In  Rodiester.  His  hoolai 
include  Hintory  of  the  Nero  York  Ministerium 
(1891) ,  and  Confpfsinrral  Hii^fory  of  the  Lutheran 
Vh:.'.r,k  1,,  f,v  J  Si^iirs  I  1891). 

nriSmCATION  (from  Lat.  mVft/foatv.  to 
make  a  nest,  from  tUius,  nest  +  facere,  to  nwlee) . 

Strictly,  the  act  and  process  of  neHt-buildlntr- 
In  the  proijeut  article,  however,  the  won!  will 
be  broadly  interpreted,  fo  a^^  to  include  tho 
entire  series  of  &ctn,  instincts,  and  adaptations 
connected  with  the  provision  of  a  temporary 
breeding-home,  nidus,  or  'nest'  for  their  egg*, 
embrj'os.  or  young,  and  the  care  of  offspring,  by 
the  parents  of  animals  generally. 

A  m»t  dilTers  from  an  animal's  ordiiiarr  resi- 
dence in  that  it  is  not  made  primarily  for  the 
animal's  own  use.  but  for  tliat  of  expected 
young.  In  some  instances  it  i«  mainly  a  con- 
Tenient  lying-in  place  for  the  mother;  in  others, 
merely  a  means  for  the  safety  and  eomfort  of 
eggs  or  helpless  embryos;  but  often  it  combines 
tht!^e  ))urposes  and  adds  to  them  that  of  a 
nursery.  The  last  pha^e  is  ilhwtrated  by  cer- 
tain social  insects,  gume  birds,  a  few  mammals, 
and  in  human  society.  In  the  lowest  ranks  of 
invertebrate  life,  and  to  some  extent  among 
animals  of  comparatively  high  organisation,  the 
ei^'.'s,  or  'sjinwn.'  are  simiily  voided  into  the  water 
or  earlli  ami  left  to  Burvive  or  perisli,  unrcfrardeil 
by  llie  parent.  S(im(>  animal'^,  however,  ]iro- 
ducc  comparatively  ftw  ef:<."»,  ])rotected  ;igain>«t 
many  dangers  by  bein^'  ]daced  vsithin  one  or 
mom  «nvefo|ie«  or  'cap«ules.'  (See  Eoo.)  An- 
other widespread  method  is  that  of  retaining  the 
embryo  in  the  maternal  body  until  it  i*^  able  to 
shift  for  itself.  This  is  seen  in  many  inver- 
tebrates and  in  some  fii*hes.  These  animals  aie 
therefore  known  as  ovoviviyiarous. 

Matebnal  Cark  of  Va.c.s.  An  advance  upon 
this  is  made  1^  a  large  elass  of  creatures  which 
eany  their  eggs  ahout  with  them  nntil  they 
hatch,  and  in  some  cases  even  continue  to  care 
for  the  yoimg.  although  they  make  no  nest. 
l-;\ainples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  all  classes 
of  animals,  from  mollusks  and  crustaceans  up 
to  a  few  of  the  lowest  binls;  and  some  of  the 
brooding  habits  and  physical  adaptati<Mis  thus 


manifested  are  surprising.  Thus  the  femala 
argonaut  (q.v.)  has  developed  an  elaborate  boat* 
liln  shell  in  which  her  eggs  and  embryos  rest 
seenre;  the  riolet^nail  <Jantbina,  q.T.)  dnfia 

hers  beneath  a  raft;  and  other  instances  are  cita- 
ble. Spiders'  et^:gs  are  covered  with  silk,  forming  a 
bug  or  Itall  of  various  shapes  and  colors.  (See 
SpiOKS.)  Crustaceans  almost  universally  keep 
their  eggs  with  them.  Some  insects  inclose  their 
eggs  in  paciceta  and  taka  oaie  of  them,  much  as 
do  th«  eraha,  hot  moat  Inseeta  simply  deposit 
their  pgp?i  so  that  the  resulting  larvie  shall  be 
within  reach  of  suitable  food,  and  do  not  kuow 
what  beconiea  of  them.  It  is  not  until  the  high- 
est grades  of  H>'nienoptcra  are  reached — the 
wasps,  bees,  and  ants — ^tiiat  anythla|^  which  may 
be  called  a  'nest'  is  made  in  preparation  for 
the  eggs  or  young,  or  any  parental  esre  Is 
e.\erted.  ( StH-  Ant;  liEE;  Wa.si-;  Insect,  para- 
graph Social  Insccln.)  The  e(jual  of  this  is 
hardly  to  \k-  foun<l  among  vertebra ter<  until  man 
is  reached — and  even  then  only  among  men  in 
u  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  culture. 

FiaBEg  Ann  Bjopkiucs,  Among  flahee  a  certain 
amonnt  of  instinct  n  adapted  to  the  best  tnteresta 
of  the  young.  Thus  many  kinds  migrate  long 
distances  to  seek  the  water  or  foo<l  proper  for 
the  VI  iiL'.  but,  a  suitable  general  surrounding 
having  been  obtained,  little  or  no  further  care  is 
taken.  Only  a  f«W  species  build  nests.  Certain 
kinds  make  very  crude  nests,  such  as  the  holiow 
scooped  out  in  the  sand  on  some  warm,  clean, 
sunny  bottom  by  the  male  sunflsh  (see  Bass; 
Si  NKisH),  or  the  more  elaborate  structures  of 
sticklelwcks  and  gobies  (qq.v.).  Anipliibians  and 
reptiles  mrely  make  anything  which  may  be 
calbd  «  VttH,  b«t  some  care  for  their  agga  iB 
Tcry  tmrlons  ways  elsewhere  described. 

Bme.  The  nest-making  of  birds  is  moat 
familiar  and  perfect,  yet  it  is  only  among  the 
higher  forms  that  it  is  manifested  to  any  great 
extent.  In  no  resp-ct  is  tliere  preater  diversity 
among  birds  than  in  the  structure  of  the  nest. 
As  a  rule,  its  character  is  closely  associnCcd 
With  the  intelligenoe  of  the  bird,  modified  non 
or  less  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation  and 
tho  structurp  of  the  bird's  hill  and  feet.  The 
ncsta  of  ostriches  and  other  KatitiP  are  mere 
accumulations  of  sand  or  eartli,  or  cavities 
scraped  in  the  ground.  The  nests  of  the  lowest 
WafW^biids  consist  of  burrows  in  the  gnnmd,  or 
the  egga  are  laid  on  tiie  hare  earth  or  took. 
Good  sxanplea  are  the  gnillemots  (q.T.)-  Tha 
king-penguin  treats  ita  eggs  in  the  same  way. 
Among  those  a  little  higher  in  the  scale,  nests 
of  sea  weed  and  coarse  grass  loosely  put  together 
make  a  home  for  the  young.  Most  of  the  ducks 
and  geese  build  neata  of  grass,  and  often  in- 
clude feathers  froon  their  own  bodies,  a  habit 
carried  to  the  extreme  in  the  eider-dnek  fq.v.). 
Few  of  the  wading  birds  build  nests,  the  herons 
coming  nearest  tO  it  with  a  platform  of  sticks. 
The  grouse  and  quail,  turkey  and  pheasant,  all 
scrape  together  nests  of  leaves  and  gran*  on  the 
ground.  The  allied  mound-birds  are  remarkable 
lor  collecting  great  heaps  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  in  which  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  heat 
caused  by  the  decay  ripening  them.  Doves 
an  I  pigeons  usually  ^uild  a  very  frail  nest  of 
twips.  but  a  few  species  are  ground  breeders. 
Eagles,  hawks,  and  vultures  construct  coarse, 
heavy  nests  of  sticks  and  twigs  on  large  trees 
or  cliffs,  while  owls  often  resort  to  holtowa  ia 
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trees,  or  to  the  desrrfed  burrow  of  some  mam* 
ma!,  especially  the  prairie  dog.  Parrotfl,  wood- 
|HTki.r8,  kingfisher!*,  inoir-''  l'ini>,  '.culirH,  aiu: 
some  others  lay  their  egg^  m  1'  les  in  trees,  or 
in  earthen  banks,  with  or  no  bedding. 

Bmaadng-iiix^  (q.r.)  build  the  most  delicate 
tad  beautifal  nesta  known;  and  swifts  extraor- 
dinary ones,  consisting  largely  of  niucilnginous 
saliva.  (See  Cuiuket  SwiVt;  Sai^axgaxe.) 
Many  song-birds  build  on  the  un  1,  whore 
the  nest  is  more  or  less  cleverly  concealed,  but 
the  great  majority  build  in  trees  or  bushes.  The 
iwtt  remarkable  neeto  built  by  any  birds  are 
thoae  of  the  American  orioleft  or  hangneste,  tmi 
more  especially  of  the  weaveH>itds  (f.T.)  ct 
Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  perfection  of  many  no«ts  for  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  put,  atid  the  ingenuity,  skill, 
and  apparently  esthetic  sentiment  displayed  by 
manjr  birds,  long  ago  led  to  Bome  study  Mid 
unieh  speculation.  An  exodlcnt  book  was  mads 
upon  the  subject  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— Rennie's  Architecture  of  Birds  (London, 
1831).  He  divided  his  subjects  into  such  classes 
as  ground-nesters,  squatt«r8,  and  miners;  build- 
ers of  mounds,  of  umbrellas,  of  domes;  masons; 
earpentcxs;  platform-makers;  basket-makers ; 
tvearers;  taOon;  felters;  and  rnmentcrs.  This 
was  purely  artificial,  but  did  well  enough  so 
long  as  nesta  and  e^rp^s  were  treated  as  things 
stpiir.itf'  from  the  1  ir  !  iiiclf.  About  forty  years 
later  Wallace  included  in  his  book  Coniributuma 
to  Sntural  Selection  (London,  1870)  an  essay 
on  "A  Theoiy  of  Birds'  Nests,"  in  which  he 
discussed  the  subject  frcnn  an  evehitieoaiy  point 
of  view,  showing  the  analogy  between  the  method 
of  birds  and  primitive  men  in  meeting  their 
diverse  requirements  of  shelter  out  of  tlie  nia- 
Lerials  most  available.  Wallace  places  birds' 
nests  in  two  great  classes — a  functional,  not  a 
structural,  olaanifieation.  The  first  class  includes 
those  in  wMeh  the  eggs,  jovmgt  and  brooding 
parents  are  not  exposed.  To  tUb  group  belong 
nests  that  are  built  in  natural  covers,  such  as 
holes  in  trees  or  in  banks  and  clifTs,  as  well  as 
nests  covered  by  the  bird,  such  as  the  HU^pended 
nest  of  the  American  orioles.  To  the  second 
class  belong  the  nests  of  the  ordinary  type,  cup- 
shaped  and  open  above^  so  that  the  eggs,  young, 
and  brooding  females  aw  exposed.  This  contrast 
in  method  of  nidiflestion,  as  be  believed,  cor- 
related with  the  color  of  the  female.  As  he 
says:  "When  both  ficxes  are  of  strikingly  gay 
anid  conspicuous  colors  the  nest  is  of  the  first 
dass,  or  such  as  to  oonoeal  the  sitting  birds; 
while,  wlwnever  the  male  is  gay  and  oonspieuons, 
ind  tibe  nest  is  open  so  as  to  expose  the  sitting 
Mrd  to  view,  the  female  bird  is  of  dull  or  obscure 
c^ilors."  The  comments  and  criticisms  upon  this 
theory  by  the  Duke  of  Argjlc.  by  Prof.  A.  Mur- 
ray, and  by  J.  A.  Allen  {Bulletin  yuttall  Omith. 
Club,  vol.  iii.,  Cambridge,  1878),  and  by  others 
toon  recently,  show  that  it  is  not  so  imiTsrsal 
in  its  application  or  fully  explanatory  as  its 
anthnr  eonf»id«>n«d  it.  The  hypothesis  was  re- 
stat'-l,  il-i  iriiiir'-,  rriicriN,  by  WallacS!,  hi  D^it- 
tcitiMtm    i  Nlw  York  re|>rmt,  1889). 

The  more  recent  philosophic  view,  well  sum- 
marised  by  Chapman  (Bird  Life,  New  York, 
ISM) ,  ia  uat,  apart  from  and  above  tlie  various 
considerations  already  mentioned,  the  necessity 
for  protection  of  the  eggs  and  young  from 
phyBienI  Mcidentiy  low  oflwftt,  ana  Minna  by 


enemies  is  the  real  motive;  and  the  superior 
cxeeHence  as  cradles  of  the  nesis  of  birtb  of  the 
tiiu'iii  I  r  lera  is  explained  by  tiie  fact  that  these 
orders  are  'altricial' — that  ia,  their  youn;?  are 
bom  in  a  helpless  condition,  must  be  i  i  ^  for 
by  the  parents  for  a  considerable  time,  and  hence 
both  old  and  young  need  much  better  and  safer 
quarters  than  do  the  'precocial'  birds,  whose 
youn^j;  (e.g.  chickens)  run  about  at  birth  and 
have  no  need  of  a  inir-«ery. 

Wallace  aliw  treated  of  the  belief  formerly 
prevalent  that  birds  work  b^  instinct  and  never 
make  any  improvement  during  their  Uietime  in 
nest-building.  He  asserted  that  the  chief  mental 
faculties  so  exhibited  by  birds  are  the  same  in 
kind  as  those  manifested  by  mankind  in  the 
formation  of  their  dwellings;  that  is,  essen- 
tially, imitation,  and  a  slow  and  partial  adapta- 
tion to  new  conditions.  In  answer  to  the  ob« 
jection  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  material  aa 
the  form  and  structure  of  nests  that  varies, 
Wallace  replied  that  sudi  diversities  may  be 
explained  in  a  great  measure  by  the  general 
liabits  of  the  species,  the  nature  of  their  t<x>ls, 
the  materials  they  can  most  easily  obtain,  and 
differences  of  habitat  and  needs  that  may  have 
occurred  within  the  period  of  existing  species, 
due  to  changes  in  chmate,  the  earth's  snrfaoe, 
food,  and  so  forth.  Birds  learn  something, 
doubtless,  in  regard  to  the  size,  structure,  and 
material  of  the  nest  of  their  own  species  before 
they  leave  it.  Wallace  quotes  a  number  of  cases 
of  birds  reared  in  the  nests  of  other  birds  that 
sang  only  the  song  of  the  foster  parent*  learned 
whim  in  the  ne-st.  Then,  too,  voung  birds  do  not 
always  mate  with  birds  of  their  own  age,  and 
the  young  bird  Icams  nest-building  from  its  more 
experienced  mate.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  one 
bird  of  a  pair,  s.iy  an  English  sparrow,  redis- 
posinf^  the  material  that  the  other  bird  has  just 
put  in  place.  Several  observers  have  stated  tliat 
young  birds  build  leia  perfeefe  mats  than  old 
birds,  and  Wallace  MUtes  one  instance  in  which 
some  yoxmg  chaflnehes  were  taken  to  New  Zea- 
land and  there  set  free.  Th^  built  a  nest  in 
the  new  home  which  showed  "very  little  of  that 
neatness  of  fabrication  for  which  tliis  bird  is 
noted  in  England."  it  is  an  oft  repeated  observa- 
tion that  the  nests  of  the  Baltimore  oriole,  when 
built  near  the  habitations  of  man,  differ  in  shape 
and  structure  from  those  in  the  wilds  where 
twine  and  threads  are  not  at  hand,  and  where 
there  is  more  necessity  of  cunceahiient  from 
hawks  and  snakes. .  The  swallows  and  swift-s  of 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  quick  to  change  their 
nesting  plaoes  from  hollow  trees  and  rocky  cliffs 
or  caverns  to  the  porches,  bams,  and  chimneys 
of  men's  habitations,  and  changes  in  the  style 
of  tlicir  arcliitecture  follow.  The  nests  of  house 
wrens  and  purple  martin.-*  vary  with  the  situa- 
tions chosen.  The  orchard  oriole  may  build  a 
shallow  nest  in  stout  branches  or  dem  ones  in 
swaying  willows.  Many  similar  instsnoes  of 
change  in  form  and  material  might  be  adduced. 
"Children  and  savape«(  imitate  before  they 
originate:  birds,  as  '  >  T;  *  all  other  animals,  do 
the  same."  so  when  the  environment  remains 
constant,  the  form  and  canstmotive  matnial  ol 
birds'  nests  vary  little. 

Buooomo  or  BraDs.  The  eg^"  of  birds  are 
hatched  by  the  steady  application  of  warmth 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  mature  the  embryo  tO' 
the  staflB  when  it  breaks  from  the  sbelL  TUa  • 
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mewMUV  tranntii  (about  105*  F.)  U  secured  by 
the  bird  oovering  the  eggs  with  its  bo<ly.  'sit* 

ting*  upon  or  'incuhntinp'  thfin  ftlmo^t  ocmtinu- 
oU8jv  for  a  length  of  time  which  iu  a  jjcncrul 
way  is  proj)ortioned  to  the  bird's  sire.  No  very 
exU  iuled  and  aocurftte  observations  on  this  {Kiint 
have  bwu  recorded;  the  best  are  those  by  Evans 
in  The  Ibia  (London)  ior  1891  and  1898.  Broadly 
apeaklnff,  most  of  the  noall  wm^Mrds  h«t«h 
their  youiif:  in  from  13  to  15  (?:iy-  Vnt  'lie  very 
smalkist  may  takt-  le»(»  time— Hi  hui:iiiuiif?-bird, 
it  is  said,  only  10  rlnys.  In  eann  i  -,  it  is  from 
15  to  18  days;  in  tho  common  fowl,  it  is  21  days; 
In  the  duck,  it  is  from  28  to  30  days;  in  the 

Sinea-fow],  it  ia  28  or  29  daj«;  in  the  turkey, 
days;  and  in  the  vmat,  from  40  to  48  days. 
Tlie  eniifu  is  said  to  sit  50  days.  Small  altricial 
birds  usually  begin  sittirip  after  the  first  e^ 
is  laid;  but  pamo-birds  and  watrrfoui  rarely 
be^  to  sit  until  the  whole  clutch  is  in  the  nest, 
ao  that  the  whole  brood  ahall  hatch  ■imnl* 
tancously. 

It  is  in  most  birds  the  function  of  the  female 
to  jH'rfonn  the  dvitie-*  of  ineiiliat ifni,  duriutr  which 
she  is  to  a  greater  or  ]e»s  extent  defended,  fed, 
and  cheered  by  her  mate.  Twice  or  oftener  each 
day  the  leaves  the  nest  ior  rest  and  to  get  food, 
and  the  male  takes  her  place  for  an  nour  or 
two.  It  sometimes  happens  that  if  she  is  killed, 
the  male  concludes  the  process  of  incubation 
and  cares  for  the  young.  In  some  groups  lie 
does  tho  entire  duty  of  sitting.  This  seems  to 
be  universally  true  of  the  ostrich  and  other 
ratite  birds,  and  is  the  practiee  of  the  godwits, 
phalaropes,  and  certain  other  shore-birds.  Both 
sexes  join  in  the  care  of  the  young  at  first,  but 
in  most  cases  their  education  is  gradually  left 
entirely  to  the  mother. 

Neots  of  Mammalb.  Among  the  muuimais,  a 
'nest^  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word  is  not 
common.  The  female,  when  about  to  bring  forth 
young,  is  either  already  in  a  den  or  lafr  which 
has  bec-n  a  family  residence  durinp  the  winter 
or  is  pernianendy  so.  or  else  reijuires  no  more 
nccommodat inn  tlinn  a  retired  coriier  in  the  mid-t 
of  a  tliicket  or  iH'neath  a  sheltering  rock.  Squir- 
rfels,  woo'l  rats,  and  mice  (q(|.T.),  nowever,  often 
construct  in  bushes  and  trees,  or  among  tall  grass 
or  low  brush,  globular  nests  of  leafy  twigs  or  of 
prass  in  which  the  young  are  horn.  Tlic  'hul^^s' 
of  the  Ix'aver.  inu^ikrat,  coypu.  and  the  like.  el~p- 
where  de.»criheil.  ari-  family  housjes  in  which  the 

Srotection  of  the  young  is  prolmhly  the  prime 
esideratnm.  IIar<ily  different,  and  by  no  means 
10  elaborate,  are  the  platforms  or  'nests'  of  the 
anthropoid  apes,  and  especially  of  the  orangs 
(q.v.l.  where  the  young  are  born,  but  in  which 
they  do  not  lotip  n main.  There  is,  however, 
little  to  ihemse  Utween  these  struelure^.  or 
their  advantage  to  the  young,  and  those  of  many 
nODiadic  savages,  such  as  the  almriginal  Bush- 
men of  South  Africa,  the  northern  Australians, 
or  the  Indians  of  the  THah  Basin  and  deserts  of 
Arizona  and  niihiiahun. 

Consult  standard  works  on  zoillogj',  esipcciaUy 
Combridfje  Natural  Hii^tory,  vols,  iii.-x.  (London, 
1898-10<K2) ;  and  Newton,  article  "Nidification." 
in  Weti€marii  nf  Hird*  (London  and  New  York, 
I8<ir?  nni .      .  i:-...  work'*  cited  under  Koo. 

KIEBUEB,  neOiour,  BAvmout  Obobo  ( 1776- 
1831).  A  German  historian,  eritic,  and  philoK 
ogiaAi,  bom  Avguet  S7,  177G,  at  Copenliagett, 


where  hia  father,  Carsten  Niebuhr,  then  VMldad. 
He  showed  singular  aptitude  for  learning  in  Ma 

i^arlic.st  youth,  and  his  powers  of  acquiring 
knowledge  kept  ]«»ce  with  his  advancing  years. 
After  preliniinary  education,  \uuier  the  superin* 
tendence  of  his  father,  he  studied  law  and  phi- 
losophy  at  Kiel,  and  then  went  to  Edinburgbt 
where  he  derated  Minself  mm  enwciaUy  to  Um 
natural  sciences.  On  his  rehnii  to  Denmark  he 
l>ecame  private  poeretnry  fn  th  ■  Finance  Minister. 
Schimmelmann,  and  from  ttiat  period  hold  several 
appointments  under  the  Danish  Government,  be- 
ing made  director  of  the  Government  bank  in 
1804.  Ho  entered  the  Prussian  civil  aerviee 
in  1806,  and  during  the  tluree  auooeeding  yeaia 
he  sharad  in  the  Ticissitudei  which  hefeu  the 
Government  of  his  chief.  Count  Hnrdenberp.  The 
opening  of  the  I'nivrrsity  of  Berlin  in  1810 
opened  a  new  era  1:1  I  I  .  life  of  N'iehuhr.  He 
resigned  ids  lioverntnent  jKisitioii  and  gave  at  the 
university  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  histoiyt 
which,  making  known  the  results  of  the  new 
critical  methods  whidi  lie  had  applied  to  the 
elucidation  of  ohscure  historical  evidence,  estab- 
lished his  jxjsitiou  nn  a  leader  in  the  scientific 
-study  of  history,  and  olTected  an  important 
change  in  bistorieal  method.  In  1813  he  reentered 
the  Government  service.  Appointed  in  1810  Ptlia- 
aian  Ambassador  at  the  Papal  Court,Niebuhr  waa 
enabled  to  wHy  mauv  of  hie  eonjectnree  and 
test  his  methods  by  tne  actual  sources  of  an- 
cient Roman  history.  On  his  return  from  Rome 
in  \H2'.i,  Niebuhr  took  up  his  residence  at  Honn, 
where  he  delivered  classical  and  archaeological 
lectures  and  expositions.  The  Revolution  of 
1830  again  stirred  hb  interest  in  public  affaire. 
He  died  January  2,  1881.  yiebubrs  adiolanhip 
was  broad,  vigorous,  and  independent.  He  was 
an  accomplished  linguist  and  a  philosophical  and 
si  ientifie  thinker,  lie  was  a  path-breaker  in  the 
modern  method  of  historical  criticism,  and  whih* 
all  his  conclusions  are  not  accepted  to-day,  he 
showed  the  way  by  which  tli^  might  be  tested 
in  the  light  of  more  complete  knowledge.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Rheinisches  Mweum  at  Bonn. 
Among  bis  important  ^^-orks  are:  Romiftche  Oe- 
achichte  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1811-32;  new  ed.  1873; 
the  first  two  volun>cs  translated  by  Hare  and 
Thirlwall,  and  the  third  by  Smith  and  Scbmitz)  ; 
(7rieoh<sche  Bero0ma^i^$«  (1842;  11th  ed. 
1896),  written  for  his  son  Hareus;  OesoMoMe 
dea  Zeitaltcra  dcr  Revolution  (1845).  The  Kleine 
hiatorische  und  philologiache  Schriften  (1828- 
4.'?  I  contain  his  introductory  lectures  on  Ro- 
man history,  and  many  of  the  essays  which  had 
appeared  in  the  transactions  of  the  Berlin  .Acad- 
emy. Besides  these,  and  numerous  other  essays 
on  philological,  historical,  and  ardicologieal 
questions,  Niebuhr  cooperated  with  Bekker  and 
other  learned  annotators  in  reSditing  the  Scrip- 

fiii  f.'i  Uistnriw  BtfZfintino' ;  he  al^o  dis(>overeil 
hitherto  unprinted  fragments  of  elas^ioil  au- 
thors, as,  for  instance,  Cicero's  Orations,  and 
portions  of  Qaius;  published  the  /nacripfionee 
ifubieMea  (Rome.  1821 ) :  and  was  a  eoastant  con- 
tributor to  the  literary  journals  of  Oermrtny. 
His  Lrrtuns  011  Ancivnt  liiatory  are  familiar  in 
Kngli-sh  translation.  Consult:  Winkworth,  Life 
and  I.rHera  uf  Niebuhr  (London.  1R.')2)  ;  Lieber, 

ilcminiseenees  of  an  Intercourse  with  Niebuhr,** 
in  Mitcetlaneova  Wriiingg  (Philadelphia,  1884)} 
and  for  his  biography.  Classen  (Ootha,  1870) 
and  Eyeeenhaidt  (ib.,  1886). 
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HnSBTTHB,  Cabstcx  (1733-1815).  A  Ger- 
man traveler,  father  of  the  preoedini;,  bom 
at  Liidiiigworth  in  Haiiovtr,  wlieri-  liis  father 
wa»  a  Miiall  farmer.  Uv  mu-rvd  the  L'ni- 
teraity  of  Gottin^en,  and  in  ITlKl  Ixcame 
•  lieutenant  of  engineers  in  the  Danish  aruiy. 
!nie  nt'xi  >  ear  lie  sailed  with  the  expedition  sent 
out  by  Frederick  V.  of  Denuiturk  to  explore 
£g>'pt,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  His  companions,  the 
be.nt  known  of  whom  was  iho  naturalist  ForskAl 
(q.v./,  all  died  of  lianlsliip  or  disease,  but 
Niebuhr  continued  alont-  and  only  after  six  years 
of  wandering  did  be  return  to  Europe.  The  re- 
sulte  of  his  observations  appeared  m  Beadtrei- 
hmng  wm  Arabien  ( 1778) ;  Sdacbeachreibung  von 
Arabien  wtd  andcm  umliegenden  Landern  (  1774- 
78)  ;  and  Rvi.si  n  durch  ^yricn  titul  I'aUistina 
{1837).  He  also  brou^^ht  out  the  results  of 
FonkAl'S  work  under  the  titles  Deacriptiones 
AmimaKmat  (177&),  Flora  ^gyptim»-AraJrica 
<1776),  $mi  /eoMSt  Rerum  VaturaKum  (1775< 
76)  ;  and  contributed  a  number  of  papers  to  the 
German  periodical  Dcuischca  iluaeum.  The  nc- 
curutf  ob-M-rvfttion  and  tlic  unswerving  truthful- 
ness of  their  author  placu  these  works  among  tlie 
most  reliable  books  on  the  lands  which  they  de- 
■cribe.  In  1778  Mi^uhr  entered  the  civil  service 
■nd  removed  from '  Copenhagen  to  Meldorf,  in 
Holstein,  where  he  died.  Consult  Cnrsim  Xie- 
buhra  Leben  <1816),  by  his  .son.  Barthold  (knirg 
Niebuhr.  an  En;;lish  version  of  wbiili.  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Taylor  Austin,  was  published  in  the  Live* 
4f  fattneiir  Fmone  (London,  1838). 

HIECXS,  n«k8,  FsEnERicK  ( 1S15  - ) .  A  Brit- 
ish musician,  critic,  tind  wriU  r,  of  German  birth 
and  pareiita^ie.  He  wa-*  born  in  DUsseldorf,  and 
studied  imdcr  native  teachers.  When  twentv-three 
jmn  of  age  he  moved  to  England,  and  became 
orguist  ftt  Dumfries,  and  plajed  viola  in  A.  C. 
Ifmckemde's  string  quarts  He  subsequently 
hecame  rritie  for  tlie  Monlhhi  Musical  Rrrord 
and  NovpIIo'h  Musical  Tiinrs.  He  \Nas  appoint<Hl 
professor  of  music  in  Kdinlnir;:h  University,  and 
waa  considered  one  of  tbe  lii>,'!iest  tnusica!  au- 
thorities in  Great  Britain.  Hi-^  work^;  include: 
DictioHMTjf  <4  Mumoal  Tarma  { 1884) ;  Frederick 
Chopim  a»  a  M«n  and  Jfnejeim  (1888). 

NIEDEBKETSB,  nC'd^Fr-nltfTt  Louifl  (1802- 
61).  A  Franoo-Swiss  composer,  bom  at  Nyon, 
Swltaerland.   He  studied  under  UoMbeles  and 

other  eminent  masters  at  Vienna  and  Homo.  His 
Urst  opera  vrm  produced  at  Naples,  but  of  several 
foMiiiosed  hy  hi:ri.  .< 'radella  (1837)  was  the  only 
one  which  had  succe.ss.  He  also  set  to  music  a 
number  of  songs  by  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartinc.  and 
Manaoni.  I>ifl8atisfled  with  tbe  meagre  success  of 
his  RMmlar  worlr,  he  tunml  to  ehvreh  music  and 
arhirvod  mil  sucwss.  T>i  ^  F'  ole  Niedermeyer, 
f.umdc'l  by  bi»n.  subsequcMi l.v  tame  under  Gov- 
ernment subvention,  and  c<iually  favorobln  results 
altend«  d  bis  journal  La  Maitrise,  which  became  a 
very  influential  mu.Hical  factor.  He  died  in  Parifl» 
and  a  bust  of  him  has  been  placed  in  the  foyer 
of  the  Grand  OpCra. 

NIEDEBWAIiD,  n^^dPr  villt.  Tlie  finely 
wood«l  w«»s«t*>m  spur  of  the  Taunus,  in  the  Prus- 
sian District  of  Wiesbaden,  near  the  Rhine.  Its 
height  is  1115  feet.  On  it,  opposite  Bingen, 
stands  the  national  mominient  eommeroorating 
the  war  of  1870-71  with  Franro.  The  pedestal, 
82  feet  in  height,  is  richly  decorated  with 
i«Ifcft  nnd  altogorleal  flgmres.  On  it  staiids  * 


bronze  figure  of  Germania,  34  feet  high,  holding 
the  Imperial  crown,  typifying  the  formation  of 
the  Kmpire.  I'lie  monument  is  the  work  of 
Schilling  of  Dresden.  It  was  unveiled  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1883,  when  an  anarchistic  plan  for 
dynamite  explosion  was  frustrated  by  the  damp 
weather.  The  two  rinideaden  of  the  attempt 
were  executed  in  1885.  Two  railways  lead  to  the 
monument  from  Itildesheim  and  Astunaiuisliausen, 
famous  for  their  wines. 

VZBDNSB>  net^ftr,  CuBisTlAlf  WlLBBaMC 
(1797-1866).  A  (Serman  eeelesiastiea)  historian. 
He  M'ns  born  nt  (>berwink<d,  near  \\'aldenburir; 
studied  theology  at  Leipzif,';  and  was  profes>or 
there  (1829-49)  and  afterwanls  at  Ikrlin  (  ISfjll- 
65),  His  Geachichtc  dcr  chrisilichen  Kirchc  (2d 
ed.  1886)  shows  a  remarkably  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  materialsj  but  is  composed  in  a  peculi- 
arly abstract  and  diffleolt  style.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  of  hi«  life,  Niedner  was  an  editor  of 
the  Zeitachrift  fiir  die  hiatorisohe  Theologie. 

NIEHAT7S,  nSHious,  CnABijcs  He.xuy  (1855 
— ).  An  American  sculptor,  bom  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  studied  at  the  McMicken  School  of 
DesffjTi  tliore,  and  in  ^Tunieb,  wb.  r-:-  'tis  "Fbrfing 
Time"  won  the  first  medal  evci  Ai^arded  to  an 
American.  He  returned  to  America  in  1881,  and 
two  years  afterwanls  made  statues  of  Garfield 
for  Cincinnati,  and  of  William  Allen  fw  the 
Capitol  in  Washington.  BoUi  these  works  an  mas- 
sive and  dignified,  and  are  fine  portraits.  From 
1881  until  1843  he  was  in  Rome,  nml  \\\vm  his  re- 
turn to  America  he  settled  in  Xew  York  City.  Ilia 
other  works  include:  the  T^ee  monument  at  Rich- 
mond (1880)  ;  "The  Scraper" (1893)  ;  the  statues 
of  Hooker  and  Davenport,  in  the  Connecticut 
State  Capitol;  and  tbe  bronze  doors  for  Trinity 
Churdi,  New  York  City,  given  in  memory  of 
•Tobn  Jacob  Astor.  The  six  rpHef<?  of  relin'ious 
and  historical  subjects  which  decorate  these 
doors  are  fine  examples  of  delicate  and  skilled 
workmanship.  The  colossal  statues  of  Gibbon 
and  Moses,  for  the  Congressional  Library  in 
Washington,  are  also  worlcs  notable  for  stroigtli 
and  simplicity.  He  was  awarded  first  prise  in 
the  competition  for  the  meniorinl  lo  Samuel 
Hahncmrtii,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Oilier  works 
that  should  bo  mentioned  are  the  j)ediment  of  tbe 
Appellate  Court  building,  Xew  York  City,  and 
two  large  grou]>s  rejiresenting  Mineral  Wealth  at 
tbe  Pan  America  Kximsifion  of  IWl. 

NIEL,  ii^'el',  AiJOLPHE  (1802  09),  A  French 
nmr>hal.  He  was  horn  at  Muret,  Haute-Garonne, 
and  educated  at  the  Ecole  Polytcchnique  and  at 
the  military  academy  of  Met*.  He  be<.*ame  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers  in  1827,  captain  in  1835,  and 
served  in  Algeria  in  1836-37,  gaining  the  rank  of 
chef-de-bataillon  by  his  counige.  He  coniiiianded 
the  engineers  in  the  army  of  Oudinot.  which  put 
an  end  to  the  Roman  Republic  in  1849,  and  be 
came  brigadier-general  and  director  of  the  en- 
gineer department  in  the  Ministry  of  War.  As 
general  of  division  he  conducted  the  operations 
which  destroyed  the  Rufmian  fortress  or  Bomar- 

sund  in  Anrmst.  1S.';4.  At  tbe  bead  nf  the  en- 
gineers in  (he  Crimea,  be  directed  tlie  >-iege  ojH»ra- 
tions  amuiid  Seba-^t ojud.  During'  the  Italian 
War  of  18.59  his  services  at  ^Nfagcnta  and  Sol- 
ferino  made  him  marshal.  In  1867  he  became 
Mini'*' r  of  War. 

KIJE.LXO  (It.,  blackish).  A  black  sukntancc 
capable  of  being  ground  lino  and  also  of  being 
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melted  by  a  moderate  heat.  The  iugrcdienU  are 
eHCntially  silver  and  sulphur,  but  other  nietala 
are  melted  with  tbe  silver  before  the  sulphur  b 
added.    It  is  used  ss  enamel     ueed,  to  fill  up 

incij+eJ  liiii'-^  IT  il  pultenr^,  ttu>  metal  background 
beiii^;  rR'urlv  always  Ihu*  the  top  and 

sides  nt  a  sihiT  \nt\  iiiuv  be  en/zravetl  with 
elaborate  oniaiuonts  in  Heroli^,  conventional  flow- 
tm,  and  the  like:  tlu;  ijeparnte  part«  are  heated, 
the  powdered  niello  in  apread  over  the  wliole 
surface,  and  as  it  meltn,  fills  every  incision,  even 
llu'  fiiu'st  lilies  aiit!  ]>()int^^.  The  nutal  U  then 
cleaned  and  puli^hcd:  ><>  that  the  Hniuotli  surface 
shoufl  a  black  luittcni  on  a  plain  silver  ground. 
In  some  modem  work  the  bluck  ]mttem  i^*  Hlight- 
Ij  in  relief:  this  suggests  the  application  of  the 
ground  and  nearly  funed  niello  by  band  to  the 
actual  lines  of  the  pnttcm. 

The  !»rt  of  \\()rkiii;;  in  niello  dates  from  an- 
tiquity, it  wan  iu  cuimuoii  use  under  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  and  this  tradition  hafl  been  inheriteil 
by  the  modern  Russians,  together  with  so  many 
olher  forma  of  decorative  art.  It  waa  also  prac- 
ticed in  Western  Europe  throughout  the  Middle 
Ageti,  though  it  was  los<i  popular  than  enamel.  A 
great  deal  of  altar  plate  and  similar  deeorative 
objpcta  iN^lunging  to  the  Christian  ritual  were 
adorned  by  niello.  The  metal-workers  of  India 
have  always  employed  the  art  with  high  auooess. 
Consult:  Ottley,  HUtory  of  Engraving  (LondoOi 
1810)  :  Duchesne,  Eutai  ear  tee  nieUvs  gravurea 
dt'«  orf^vrcs  florentins  <f«  XVime  sirclc  (Paris, 
1826);  Waterton.  'On  Xi-  llo,"  in  Arch<rolopical 
Journal,  vol.  xix.  ( i>aiul(m,  1802);  Passavant, 
Le  peinlrcprartur  (Leipzig,  18(!0-(t4)  ;  I.iiharte, 
Aria  of  the  JUid-iU  Ahvh  (2d  e<l.,  Paris.  1872-75)  s 
Davoiport,  "Niello  W  ork,"  in  Journal  of  the  So- 
ciety of  .irtK,  vol.  xlviii. (London,  1901). 

HIEIE^  nem  (or  NTEHEIM).  Dirtrick  von 
f  1340?-I418).  .\  (Jerman  ehronieler,  bom  in  the 
town  of  Nieheim,  in  the  me<liicval  Bishopric  of 
Paderlwrn.  He  received  oflRce  under  the  Pa- 
pal (  iiria  at  Avignon,  and  went  with  it  to 
Rome  in  1370.  In  1.39.5  he  was  made  Bishop 
ol  Verden   (Hanover)  by  Boniface  He  ap- 

pears to  have  been  forced  from  this  dignity  by 
disputes,  and  in  1403  is  met  with  as  ohhret^tor 
in  the  Papal  ('ham  elln y.  During  the  subsequent 
discussions  wliich  liaias>ei[  Ihe  Church,  he  in- 
sleted  on  internal  reforms.  Ho  wrote  in  this 
connection  hia  three  books,  De  Sfkiamate  (com- 

f dieted  in  1410;  printed  in  1532,  and  subeequent- 
y).  a  vivid  history  nf  the  rvoTifs  of  the  years 
1370-1410.  Tliis  with  other.H  of  his  works,  nuch 
as  the  liisforia  dv  Vita  Joannis  XXIII.  (Ift82), 
and  the  Xemu*  Vnioni*  (incorporated  with  the 
Basel  1S66  edition  of  the  De  AcAtmnafr),  forms 
an  important  source  for  historical  investiga- 
tion. Consult  the  Life  by  Sauerland  (GOttingeu, 
1875). 

KIEMANN.  ne'miin.  Auirtrr  (1831-).  A 
German  dramatic  sinper.  born  at  Erxlehcn.  He 
was  at  tn-t  a  -^mgrr  in  tlie  (•liorus  at  nessni. 
After  a  *lu  iuulIi  training  under  Si-lmeider  and 
Nusrli,  lii-  vni.  r  I  tenor)  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Xing  of  Hanover,  who  t«H>k  him  into  bi<^ 
service.  Wagner  wlerted  him  to  sing  in  Tann 
hiiux,  r  nu  its  fir-(  [M- >■! net  ion  in  Purl-  in  1801. 
He  sang  in  the  l  nitt«l  Stales,  and  was  remark- 
able for  his  ability  in  the  dual  role  of  vocalist  and 
Mtor.  He  retired  from  tbe  stage  in  1889. 


NIEMSSCH  VON  STRKHLKWAU,  n«nish 
fta  •trtle-noii,  NuEOLaua.  See  Imkjlv,  Vauh 

LAL'8. 

NIEMCEWICZ,  nyeni  tsuMch,  JllIAN  Ur- 
8YN  (IT.'iT  IS41I.  A  I'tdish  author  and  sUites- 
man,  born  at  Skoki,  Lithuania.  After  graduate 
ing  from  a  military  school  he  entered  the  army  at 
twenty  as  an  adjutant  and  became  maior  in  IIM, 
when  be  was  sent  as  Deputy  to  the  Polish  Diet 
With  a  collea;'ii  1  p  published  the  People's  Paper, 
and  was  the  tranier  of  the  so-called  'Constitution 
of  the  3d  of  May,*  making  monareliy  liereditary  in 
Poland  (1701).  He  was  Kosciuszko's  adviser  and 
aide,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Maciejowioe 
and  Uken  prisoner  with  hia  chief  (179i).  While 
in  the  fortress  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  in  Shint 
Petersburg,  he  translated  Pope's  /^//x-  of  the  Lock 
and  Uray's  Elcfftf.  Released  hy  Paul  after  two 
years,  he  came  with  Koscius/ko  to  the  I'nited 
States,  where  he  married  Mrs.  Livingston  Kean  of 
New  York.  On  the  report  of  Napoleon's  entrance 
into  Ftoland,  he  left  America  for  his  fatherland  in 
1807.  The  King  of  .Saxony  appointed  htm  seere* 
tarv  of  the  Semite  in  the  new  Dncliy  of  Warsaw, 
as  »tdl  ait  ins]i4  i  t<)r  <>f  seliuols  and  member  of  the 
Supremo  Council  of  Puhlic  Instruction.  When 
Poland  came  under  Russia's  control,  he  was  re- 
tained  in  office  by  Alexander  1.,  but  be  did  not 
lose  faith  in  the  restoration  of  Poland,  and  took 
a  most  active  part  in  the  events  of  1830,  after 
whieli  he  went  into  exile.  He  died  in  Paris. 
Hi.s  Uiatorical  Ballads  (181(110)  which  aroused 
the  national  consciousness  of  the  Poles,  have 
retained  much  of  their  hold  on  the  public,  and 
his  M9ditationa  at  Urspnow  are  his  best  lyrio 
poeina.  The  Envov'*  Return,  among  his  dra- 
matic works,  and  his  novel  of  manners,  Johann 
of  True:'/!!.  enj<i\ed  a  isn^al  The  History 

of  {■liyismuinl  lll.'s  Rriqn  (l«test  pd.  %  vols., 
Rreslau,  1830)  nn<l  a  Collrrlion  of  Mrmoirx  on 
Ancirnt  Poland  are  valuable  for  the  material 
collected.  A  collection  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished in  Leipzig  ( 1838'40),  but  it  is  incomplete. 
Consult  a  biogra]>hv  in  Palish,  by  A.  Gsartoryski 
(Berlin,  1800). 

VnaSMXU,  n<^nMB»  PM.  prvn.  nySm'Cn.  A 
liver  of  Rinsfai  and  Prassm  (Map:  Rnssia, 
B  3).  It  ris4>s  near  the  city  of  Minsk,  and 
flows  westward  to  Gro<ino,  where  it  becomes 
n.i\i;:al>le.  riicHce  it  flows  nnrtliward,  form- 
ing the  Iwundary  between  West  Russia  and 
Poland;  turning  again  westward  at  Kovno,  it 
enters  East  Prussia,  where  it  talces  the  name  of 
Memel,  and  empties  into  the  Knrisebes  Haff 
through  a  large  compound  delta  beginning  near 
the  city  of  Tilsit.  Its  total  length  is  41X)  miles. 
It  is  of  eonsiiletahle  ediiiinerc-ial  importance,  Ix'- 
ing  tlie  outlet  for  large  quantities  of  timber  and 
grain  from  KuK.<«ia.  Its  navigation  is  extended 
through  several  canal  systems.  Its  banks  are 
mostly  low  and  often  mmrsliy,  and  in  tlie  deltn 
they  are  proteeted  from  inundntiani  by  luge 
dikes. 

NTEMEYEB,  n*'ml-cr,  AtGUST  Hermank 
(1754-1828).  A  Oerman  educator  and  theologian, 
ife  was  bom  at  Hsile,  and  after  finishing  his 

sfudies  was  a|ipoiiite<l  professor  of  theology'  in 
the  university  (17791.  In  1807  Niemeyer  was 
carried  to  France  a  jirisoner  of  war.  A  year 
afterwards,  on  his  return,  he  l>ecame  rector  of 
the  Cniversity  of  Halle,  and  its  chancellor.  As  a 
theologian,  he  held  to  a  moderate  rationalism; 
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but  «Ten  bis  tlieological  works  wm  tinged  witlt 
tile  views  of  an  edttottor,  imd  in  ihe  latter  dior- 
acter  li«  did  bia  uumt  important  work.  Among 
Kiemeyer's  works,  the  chief  are:  Charaktcrwtik 

dcr  mitl  {1775-S2);  UundhHch  fur  chrtstUchc 
KeligxQnMehrcr  (180507 J;  and  Leitfaden  dcr 
Kdagogik  tmd  DHaktik  ( 1802) . 

BTEMEYEB,  Feux  von  (182n:rv  A  (icr- 
man  physician.  He  was  born  at  .Maydtburg, 
where  ho  practiced  medicine  after  studying  at 
Halle,  Prague,  and  Vieoiia.  At  the  time  of  tiie 
ebokrm  epldeniic  of  1848-49  he  publiahed  Die 
l^fmpitmatische  Behandlung  der  Cholera  m'tt 
hewonderer  RiirkHicht  nuf  die  Bedeutung  dfa 
DarmUidciui.  lix  16,)3  ho  iMcaiur-  head  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  city  hospital  at  Jdag* 
deburg,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  appointed 

Erofcaaor  at  Greifewald,  whenoe  in  1860  he  went 
I  TObio^  Niemeyer^  gnut  work.  Lehrbuch 
der  apestellen  Pathotot/ie  uitil  Thfini/ir  (l8r>S 
"•q*]. :  11th  ed.  Ig84),  met  with  immediate  success 
•''I'l  i'r<<.i-<i  one  nf  the  nMst  important  medical 
worki>  of  tlu-  ct'iitiirj. 

HUfcrCE,  m^'tps',  Joseph  NicfipiioRE  (1765- 
1333).    A  French  M  ii'iiti-t.  bom  at  ChAlon  siir- 
Sa.".ne.    He  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  in 
17M:t,  1,(11  (wr.  years  later  was  t'umi>flled  to  rcHigii 
because  of  ill  health,  and  in  llUo  became  civil 
administrator  of  the  DUtrlet  of  Nice.   In  1801 
ha  rrtamed  to  bis  native  town  and  thener forth 
devoted  hinuelf  to  the  study  of  chemistrv  and 
m«i  liii)ric>«.    During  the  frdh) wing  years  lie"  mad*; 
a  nuuilHT  of  inventions,  and  in  1813  turne<l  his 
attention  to  the  production  of  pictures  upon 
metal  plates  by  means  of  light  In  1824  he  dis- 
esv«i«d  a  praceea  by  whieb  be  could  fix  the 
imagea  of  toe  aamem  obecura.   Two  years  later 
be  entered  into  relations  with  Daguerre,  and  in 
1829  the  two  formed  a  partnership  to  "cooper- 
ate in  perfecting  the  discovery  in\-entcd  by  M. 
Niepe.»  and  perfected  by  M.  Daguerre."  Article 
V.  of  their  agreement  says  that  Niepee  gave  "his 
invention"  and  Daguerre  "a  new  contrivance  of 
the  dark  chamber,  his  taleate,  and  his  educa- 
tiflB  ;**  so  that  If  the  title  'inventor  of  photogra- 
phy" can  be  applird  to  any  nnr  man  it  ■iccins  that 
It  should  go  to  Xifjjfc.    Hr  dipil  at  Cra-i.  near 
lii^  hirthpljift^.  |)<n>r  and  fomparativolv  unknown. 
Hf  wrote  \otirr  .lur  I'heiioffraphie  (1820).  Con- 
"fult:  Krjjoiif,  LcM  inrcnteura  du  gaz  et  de  In 
pkotogrophie  (Paris,  1877);  and  Foaqu«,  La 
viritS  am*  Vinvmtum  de  la  phntn<fraphte:  Tfid- 
pkore  Xieprr  fib.,  lJ"t"l, 

HIEPGE  J)S  SAOTT  VICTOB,  de  aftx  v^k'- 
Idf',  CiAxnm  KaniB  Tu^jnqom  (1805-70),  A 

French  photnprnpher,  born  at  F^aint  Cyr,  near 
Chlllon-Bur  SHonc.  He  served  in  the  unny.  and 
was  appointed  in  !'<.">  t  second  eommnndiint  of 
the  Louvre.  The  discoveries  in  photographv  made 
by  bis^ uncle,  Nic^phore  Xiepce.  jointly  with  Da- 
goem,*  had  attracted  his  attention  to  that  art, 
and  he  sifeeeeded  in  bringing  out  himnelf  a  nuni' 
ber  of  interc'ttnp'  inventions.  He  was  the  first 
to  use  albnrnen  fnr  photographic  jmrposes.  and 
w;is  nno  nf  tlip  first  to  try  photograf)l>v  nn  glass 
and  to  produce  »te<d- engravings  liy  a  photo- 
graphic procesa.  Re  alw  succpe«l<Hl  in  olitaining 
coloicd  images,  whidi  he  named  helioehnmetf 
the  eolon.  however,  were  fnfHtive.  In  1855  he 
prddi'^hed  ihf  various  memoirs  in  which  he  had 
at  different  times  communicated  his  discoveries 


Recherche^  phctofiniphi'/ui  fi,  which  was  followed 
in  1850  by  Trattc  piutujuv  de  gravure  aur  acier 
et  aiir  verrc. 

UlSaEp  ne'ze,  Benedioxds  (1849—).   A  Ger- 
man cfausical  philologist  and  historian.   He  was 

born  at  Bur;:,  im  the  island  of  Fehniarn.in  Schles- 
wig-HoIateiii,  and  iai  1^77  he  l>ccame  professor  in 
the  L  iiivcrsity  of  Marburg.  His  publications  in- 
elud«:  Fiavti  Joaephi  Opera  1.111.  (Berlin, 
1885-1)5)  ;  Grundriss  der  romischen  Oeachirhte 
(2d  cd.,  Munich.  1897);  Oetehidtte  der  griech- 
i»chen  imd  mofcodonueKen  flrronten  (Gotha,  1893- 
90)  ;  Flavii  Joaephi  Antiquitatum  Epitoma 
(Berlin,  1896);  Krilik  dcr  beiden  Makkabaer- 
burhrr  (ib.,  1900). 

NIETZSCHE,    net'she,    Fbiedmch  (1844- 
1900 ) .   A  German  philosophic  writer,  one  of  the 
moat  daring  thinkers  and  charming'  st\  lists  of  the 
nhieteentb  century.    He  was  horn  at  liikkcu, 
near  Ivcipzig,  son  of  a  I'roteslant  pastor  of  the 
village,  who  died  when  the  precocious  boy  was 
(ivo  years  old.    Ho  was  brought  up  by  his 
mother  at  Xaumburg  on  the  Saale;  stttdied  at 
the  noted  .State  school  at  Pforta,  and  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  classics  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Bonn  and  Leipzig.    At  twenty-five, 
on  the  rreomniendation  of  liitsehl,  lie  l^came 
professor  e\t  raordinaritis  of  ckfi^icwl  philology 
at  Hasd.  and  shortly  afterwards  was  promoted 
to  he  ]irofe«sor  ordinarius  there — a  poet  which 
lie  was  forced  to  resign  In  1879  Deeanse  of 
an  affection  of  hia  ejea.  Meanwhile  Nietzsche  had 
made  the  aeqnaintanee  of  Wagner  and  liocome 
an  ardent  advocate  of  SM-1u)|)pnhauer's  theories  of 
art.    Diirinp  (liis  ])eriod,  wliieh  wa»  brief  and 
iininature.  the  only  uork  of  importance  he  wrote 
was  i;.  hurt  der  Trayodie  aua  dem  Geiate  der 
Muxil;   (1872),  in  which   he  maintained  that 
both  Dionyaiac  (orgiastic)  and  Apollonic  (tem- 
perate) motifs  eontribnti>d  to  the  origination  of 
.\ttic  tragedy.    The  hook  m\^}\i  be  termed  a  de- 
fense of  Wagner's  pro;;ramiiie    Uiit  sliortly  there- 
after came  a  breaeh   hot  ween  Nietzsche  and 
Wagner,  said  to  be  due  to  Wagner's  compro- 
mises with  success.     With  the  loss  of  faith 
in  \yagaer«  he  lost  faith  in  God  and  in  Chris- 
tianity, In  traditional  morality,  and  in  current 
human  ideal",  and  ended  by  dcifyinf;  passion 
and  despising  reason.     He  went  *^o  far  n«  to 
say  that  the  untruth  of  a  view  is  luit  a  valid 
objection  to  it  if  only  it  l>e  useful,  and  that  the 
falsest  views  are  often  the  most  useful.  Satis- 
faction of  instincts  became  his  ideal;  we  must, 
he  maintained,  at  all  hanrds  raallae  the  will 
to  dominate  [der  Wille  zur  Macht).   Tlie  moral 
man  who  lives  for  others  is  a  weakling,  a  de- 
generate.   The  hirdly  ei;oist  wlio  e\[doits  other 
men  and  ri^ws  on  «tej)ping  stones  of  tlii-ir  dead 
selves  to  higher  things  is  the  proper  human 
ideal,  the  over-man  iVehermentoh).   The  evolu- 
tion of  Nietzsche's  thought,  wbleh  culminated  In 
this  idealization  of  the  inhumane  victor  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  can  be  traced   in  his 
ifrnachlichva,  Anrtimenachlirhes,  ein  fJi/rfc  fi'ir 
frelr  Gcialer  (187«-80);  Moryrnrothe,  Gedankrn 
uhrr  mnroliaehe  Vorurtheile  (1881)  ;  Alao  apraeh 
/itrathustra   (1883-84);  Jenaeite  von  Gvt  W*4 
liilxe  ( 188fi)  ;  Zur  Gmealogie  der  tfotvl  (1887)  ; 
Der  Full  Waqnrr  ( I8RR) ;  and  ^d/AnMMmaienmjr 
(1889),   Among  his  other  works  should  be  men- 
tioned Drr  WHIr  zur  Marht.  Vcritueh  riner  Pm- 
trerfung  allcr  Werte    (189G).     Of  this  book 


luiiemii.  iiiiicn  vuHiuiuimativu  Ilia  uim-uvt^i irrriung  ancr  v\  erie  tlniiu;.  m  this  nooK 
to  the  Aeademj  of  fietenees^  under  tb«  titta  «l  the  first  part  is  antltlcd  D«r  A«l<ekH«t,  when 
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the  author  traces  the  history  of  the  world, 
showing  the  pari  played  by  tawny  brutes  asd 
tawny  heroes  in  the  great  struggle  (or  power, 
and  repreeentii^f  might  as  right,  a  right  oiver> 

throwTi  by  the  slavish  and  false  concepts  of  the 
Jewish  Nazarcnc.  Alttr  NietzHche  left  Basel 
ho  lived  for  several  years  in  Turin;  in  ISS!)  it 
ln<  aiiic  evident  that  his  brain  was  affected,  partly 
tluf  to  hcroilitary  causes  and  partly  to  the 
»buM  of  aoporifics.  He  lelixed  to  bis  mother's 
home  near  Weimar,  where  he  was  cared  for  by 
his  sister  until  his  death.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  above  sketch  of  the  course  of  his  philosophical 
development,  Nietzscho  acc"pptr-il  the  stru;.';;li'  for 
existence  as  an  ultimato  fiui  \sUieh  iimn  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  ann-lioratc.  It  is  only  the 
slavish  spirit  which  att«Dpt«  to  modify  the  in- 
evitable natural  procees  of  the  elimtwition  of 
the  unfit.  This  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of 
nntiirul  evolution  results  in  the  sor^'ilo  morality 
{ Sklavcnmoral)  charnctcristif  of  tlic  jirc^cnl  day. 
Nature's  morality  is  the  niorulity  of  the  rutii- 
Icssly  stronp  hero  ( llerrcnmoral) .  'iliis  view  is 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  an  uncritical  acceptance 
of  the  merely  physleal  'is'  as  the  moral  'ought.* 
Its  philosophical  si/niiflcance  lies  in  its  exhibit- 
ing in  undisguised  form  the  logical  consequences, 
for  a  Darwinian,  of  the  principle  that  whatever 
is,  is  right.  His  ]>opularity  is  due  partly  to  this 
hyper-I)arw}manism,  but  more  largely,  since  such 
a  doetrine  is  against  the  predominant  spirit  of 
humanity  of  the  present  age,  to  his  fascinating 
literary  style.  He  is  a  great  prose  poet,  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  a  volume  of  early  verse, 
Qedirhte  und  Bprui  Ju-  (iS'.tT),  in  tone  a  revolt 
against  the  lyric  tradition  of  Heine,  he  might 
have  been  a  great  Ivrist.  Richard  Strauss  (q.v.) 
has  founded  one  oi  his  most  famous  tone-poems 
upon  AUo  spraeh  Zamthutira.  A  complete  edi* 
tion  of  his  works  was  begim  at  I^ipzig  in  1895; 
an  Knirlish  version  under  the  editorship  of  Tille 
is  iiieiimph  te.  Cnn^ult  tlie  l)inj;Ta[)hy  by  liis  sis- 
ter, Fran  Flirster-NietzHche  (Leipzig.  1S!1.",  sqq  >, 
and  appreciation  in  Richl,  Frivdnch  \ i<  i -srh<, 
der  KUntttar  tmd  der  Denker  (Stuttgart,  3d  ed,, 
IMll ;  also  Seth,  Mmf»  PUuse  in  ihe  CwmoM  {2A 
en]..  Kdinburgh,  1002)  ;  Wallnrr.  T.rrftirrft  and 
/.Vvr/;/j»  in  Xatural  Thcolo*/;/  niul  l-:tliii  ff  ( Oxfonl, 
IS'.iKi;  Dolson,  The  /*/ti7o.«,/)/ii/  nf  Irmirich 
Siilzsche  (New  York,  IflOl),  witli  an  exeellint 
bibliography;  lirandes,  Friedrirh  Airfcsr/ic 
(Frankfort,  1888) ;  Kronenberg,  Jiietswske  un4 
eeine  JTefrenmoraf  (Munich,  IMl);  Etsler, 
yutzfiches  ErkctmtiMJteorie  Mnd  Mttofihiftik 
(Leipzig.  1902). 

mEXTWEHHUIS,     nfi^rfn-holf),  DoinsiA 

(1846—).  A  fhitch  Sociali-^t.  son  of  Donicla 
Xieuwenhuis  (1808-60).  \\\w  a  prominent 
Lutheran  theologian.  The  son,  born  at  Amster- 
dam, studied  theology,  was  for  nine  years 
prescher  at  the  Ltitheran  Church  in  The  Hague, 
an<l  Iht  ti  Itecuiie  n  leader  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats ami  piai  til  ally  the  founder  of  the  party  in 
Holland.  In  1SS7  lie  entered  the  States  CJeneral, 
but  he  failed  of  reelection  in  188S.  His  views 
became  more  and  more  extreme,  and  he  broke 
from  the  ."^tate  Socialists  to  forrn  with  Cornelis- 
sen  a  free  Socialist  faction.  Nieuwenhnis  was 
l»rriniinent  in  the  Socialist  Congre.«ses  nf  I'.rus- 
sels  (1801)  and  of  Zurich  (1R03)  as  an  opponent 
of  Liebkntcbt  and  his  motion  against  war  an<I 
compulsory  militaiy  service.   In  1887,  when 


Recht  voor  alien  became  the  property  oi  the  cen- 
tralization Socialists,  Nieuwrahnis  started  a  new 

journal,  De  vrye  HonaliMt. 

NIEVO,  n6  a'vo.  Ii^olito  (18.'i2  61).  An 
Italian  novelist  ami  poet,  bom  at  Pailun.  He 
studied  in  his  native  town,  took  part  in  the  revo- 
lutionary disturbances  of  the  time,  and  finally 
joined  (iaribaldi.  Uis  Confcnaioni  4i  fm  OtUim- 
genario  (1807)  holds  a  high  jplaee  among  tiia 
historical  novels  of  the  century.  He  also  wrote 
//  conte  pecorajo  ( 1857 ) ,  JLn jfelo  di  bontA  (1858), 
and  Poesie  (1883). 

TrrilVIRE,  nyft'vr'.  A  central  departmpnt  nf 
France,  nearly  ounterniinons  with  the  former 
Provinte  of  Ni\crnnis.  It  is  named  from  the 
river  Ni^vre,  an  aOluent  of  the  Loire.  It  has  the 
Ixiii  in  i  the  Allier  as  its  western  boiundary 
(Map:  Fiance,  K  4).  Its  area  is  2668  square 
miles.  The  eastern  halt  Is  occupied  by  the  forest- 
covered  Morvan  Mountains,  and  the  f<oil  i«  gen- 
erally rocky  and  sandy.  Forest  and  niineral 
jiroihicts,  the  latter  inehidinp  coal.  iron,  marble, 
and  mill-stones,  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  de- 
partment, but  stock-raising  and  viticulture  are 
also  important.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
glass  and  porcelain,  and  there  are  lar|i(e  iron  and 
steel  works.  Population,  in  1891.  34:?,581 ;  in 
1901,  323,783.   The  capital  ia  Nevers  (q.v.). 

HmSSnC,  ttlf*l-hlm  (Tcei,  cloud-home). 

One  nf  the  nine  sejrarate  abodes  or  homes  of 
which  the  old  Scandinavians  conceived  the  world 
as  consisting  in  the  heginning  of  time.  It  is  tlie 
kingdom  of  cold  und  darkness,  and  is  separated 
from  Muspelheim.  the  kingdom  of  light  and  heat, 
by  a  huge  clinam  (Uinnungagnp,  yawning  gap). 

NIFO,  ne'fd,  AoosTiNO,  or  AUOUSTINUS  Nl- 
mrs  (C.1473-C.I53B).  An  lUlian  scholar,  bom 
in  the  Province  of  Calabria.  At  an  early  age  ha 
settled  at  8ezsa,  and  afterwards  studied  and 
taught  philosophy  at  Padua,  Salerno,  Naples, 
Rome,  and  Pisa.  Nifo  at  first  ))e!onged  to  the 
sihool  <tf  Averroes  (»j.v.).  Hi  i mmentarie-*, 
several  times  reprinted,  were  eolleeted  with  his 
Opiteoitfa  Moralia  et  Polilica  in  14  volumes 
(Paris,  1854).  Afterwards,  Nifo  modified  his 
beliefs  to  suit  orthodox  doetrfaie,  and  published 
the  writings  of  his  master  (1405-97),  with  notes 
and  objections.  He  was  charged  by  Leo  X.  to 
aii-wer  Pompanazzi's  De  ImmortalUntr  .(>iimi, 
and  for  this  service  he  receiveil  the  title  of  Count 
Palatine.  His  philosophical  treatises,  De  Im- 
mortalitate  Aiittn»(1518  and  1524),  f>e  Jntellectu 
Libri  Vt.  (1603,  1627,  1502),  and  De  Infinitate 
Primi  MotvrU  Qurrxtio  (1504),  an  the  most 
important  of  bis  productions. 

NIOEL,  nlg'cl,  known  as  Nigel  Wirekrb 
(fl.  c  1190).  A  satirist  who  flourished  toward 
the  doee  of  the  twelfth  century.    He  was  a 

monk  in  Chii-^t  rii  n  V  vriory,  Tanterhnrj',  and 
was  personally  aei|iiaintr.l  w  itli  ThoniMH  ■»  ftecket. 
llis  famoiiH  work  is  Sprrulmn  Siullnruin  l  A 
Mirror  of  Fools a  satire  in  Latin  elegiac  verse 
on  the  clergy  and  society  in  general.  The  hero 
is  lUirnelluB,  or  BruncUus,  an  asa»  who  wants  a 
longer  taiL  The  poem  was  iromciMely  popular 
for  centuries.  Under  the  title,  "Daun  Rumel 
the  Asse."  it  is  quoted  by  Chaucer  in  the  "Nun's 
Priest's  Tnle."  Ni^'el  aNu  wrote  several  short 
Latin  poems  and  a  prose  treatise.  Contra  Curialcs 
ct  Offirinlcs  Clcriroa.  Consult:  Wright.  Tk0 
AnglO'Latin  Satirical  Poctt   (London,  1874} ; 
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and  Ward,  CiUalogue  of  RomancM  (Losodoo, 

NTGELUL  (Neo-Lat.,  fcm,  of  Lat.  nigeltua, 
bluckKih,  diminutive  of  nip*^,  black).  A  genus 
of  annual  plants  of  the  ntitural  order  Ranuncu- 
laooe,  indijgenoua  to  the  Meditenraneaa  r^ou 
aad  tlM  wanner  temperate  parta  of  Asia»  haying 
five  colored  spreading  sepals,  five  or  ten  aniaU 
two-lipped  petals,  with  tubular  claws;  carpels 
more  or  1i  ^  i  i;:n  (  tod,  uinny-seeded ;  leaves 
divided  into  ttireadlike  segiucutii,  and  flowers 
solitary  at  the  top  of  the  stem  or  branches. 
Nigetia  damawsena,  occasionally  seea  in  gardens, 
b  known  by  the  names  fennel  flower,  devil-ia-»- 
bosh,  and  deTil-in>a-mist.  The  somewhat  pnipeiy 
aromatic  seeds  have  been  nsed  as  a  suostitnte 
for  »pices.  Tliosc  of  Xi^ella  sativa,  nutmeg 
dower,  a  species  comuion  in  grain  fields  in  the 
south  of  Eurojx',  are  supposed  to  be  tlic  black 
cummin  of  the  ancients,  and  perhaps  tlie  l  ummin 
of  the  Bible.  The  seeds  of  a  species  of  Nigella 
are  nnidi  wed  bgr  the  A||^iani  for  flavoring 
curries. 

nSERf  nf  j8r,  or  Jra/lsA.  The  third  laroest 

river  of  Africa  (Map:  Africa,  D  3).  It  Las 
no  siii|;lc  native  name.  It  is  jifcncrally  known, 
however,  as  the  Joliba  in  the  upper  course, 
the  lH»a  and  Mayo  in  tiie  middle,  and  tlie 
Kwaia  (Quorra)  in  the  lower  course.  The  Niger 
rises  on  Uie  inner  frontiers  of  Sierra  Leone  uad 
liberia,  and  flows  first  northeastward  to  Tim- 
buktu; thence  eastward  along  the  escarpment  of 
the  Sahara  Plateau ;  finally  it  turns  to  the  south- 
east, which  direction  it  maintains,  with  a  few 
deviations,  to  its  mouth.  It  eiiter;^  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  through  a  vast  delta  extr  nding  100  miles 
inland,  and  occnpging  >a  ana  of  14,000  square 
miles.  The  delta  eoraists  almost  wholly  of  low 
and  malarious  mangrove  swamps,  and  its  sise 
is  increasing  rapidly,  owing  to  the  constant  in- 
land  breezes  which  prevent  the  se<liment  from 
being  carried  to  sea.  Only  one  of  the  numerous 
arms  of  the  delta,  the  Nun,  is  accessible  to  sea- 
going vessels.  The  length  of  the  Niger  is  about 
2600  miles,  and  tiw  incline  of  its  bed  through  its 
whole  course  is  very  gentle,  with  few  rapids,  in 
which  respect  the  Niger  differs  conspicuously 
from  other  African  rivers.  It  is.  however,  navi- 
gable only  in  sections,  In-ing  obstructed  at  several 
places.  At  Bamaku.  2.50  milets  from  its  source, 
it  is  already  500  yards  wide,  and  from  here  it 
Is  uiT^ble  for  small  sieameni  to  Timbuktu, 
above  which  place  it  spreads  oat  into  a  tarn 
inland  delta  converging  in  the  marshy  Lake 
Deho.  Below  Timbuktu  it  runs  through  a  rooky 
gorj^,  where  it  is  narrowed  to  n  width  of  300 
feet,  anil  obstnicted  hy  rapiiis.  The  greater 
part  of  its  middle  course  lies  in  a  desert  region, 
where  it  reedves  scarcely  any  tributaries,  and 
where  vegetation  flourishea  only  immediately 
along  its  banks.  As  it  flows  southward,  how- 
ewr.  iho  country  becomes  moro  and  more  fer- 
tile and  populous.  The  head  of  pertuaneiit  steam 
navigation  is  at  Rabba,  400  miles  from  tho 
montli  of  the  river,  which  below  that  point  is 
a  broad  and  tranquil  stream  60  feet  deep  in  the 
dry  season,  and  over  lf>0  feft  deep  during  floods. 
Some  dirttanee  below  Kabba  the  Niger  receives 
its  largest  tributary,  the  Bonue  (q.v  ) 
'Hm  diiel  towns  or  settlements  on  the  rivor 
un,  ia  iTasiHindlnir  order,  Bamaku,  S^so-Sikuro, 
am«f,m«atngi  QnAm,  TindNikta,  Ckgo,  Binii, 


Say,  Buiiah,  lUbba,  Lakuja,  and  places  situated 
in  tho  delta. 

The  name  Niger  (2iif/ris)  is  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  nut  did  not  probably  refer  to 

this  river.  Tho  stream  was  first  made  known 
to  Arabian  geographers  in  the  Middle  Ages  by 
travelers  across  the  ISaliara,  l)Ut  it  was  then 
believed  to  communicate  with  the  Nile.  It  bad 
not  been  seen  by  Europeans  until  Mungo  Park 
explored  its  upper  course  in  1790.  The  lower 
course  was  first  explored  by  Clapperton,  Denham, 
and  Lander  in  1825-32.  Consult:  Buikie,  Jle- 
ports  on  the  Geographical  Position  of  the  Coun- 
tries  in  the  Neighborhood  of  tlte  yinrr  ( London, 
18G3)  ;  Rohlfs,  Quer  durch  Afrika  (Leipzig, 
1874)  ;  Tliom.son,  Munqu  I'urk  uiid  the  Niger 
(London,  185)0)  ;  MOcklcr-Fcrryman,  Vp  the  Ni- 
ger (ib.,  1802)  ;  Trotter,  The  Niger  Sources  and 
the  Borders  of  the  New  Sierra  Leom  Prot0Cto- 
r>itr  (ib.,  1898)  ;  Hourst,  The  ExploraHtm  of  the 
Nigrr,  trans,  (ib.,  1898)  ;  Vandeleur,  CamfHiign' 
ing  on  the  Upper  Nile  OMd  Niger  (ib.,  1898)* 

HXOB'BXA,  or  NiQB  TEBmoma.  A  British 

colonial  possession  in  Africa,  organized  in  1900. 
It  occupies  the  territory  between  the  Military 
Territories  of  French  .Sudan  (q.v.),  Lake  Cliad, 
the  German  possession  of  Kamcrun,  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  the  British  colony  of  Lagos,  and  the 
French  poMcsaion  of  Dalumicy  (J^p:  Africa, 
E  3).  It  is  divided  into  Koithem  and  South* 
ein  Nigeria.  Northern  Ni]Ereria  comprises  a 
large  portion  of  the  Fulah  or  Sokoto  Empire, 
with^  its  subordinate  States  of  Nupe,  Ilorin, 
Muri,  Gandu,  Kano,  Katsena,  Bancni,  a  por- 
tion of  Adamawa,  Bakundi,  I>ou;;n,  Takum, 
and  Zaria,  besides  a  part  of  the  Kiiigdfliii  of 
Bomn,  and  of  the  pagan  confederation  ci  Boign. 
Southern  Nigeria  consists  of  what  was  formerly 
kuuwu  as  the  Nif?or  Coast  Protectorate,  supple- 
mented by  the  Protect  i  it  nf  Lapis  and  con- 
siderable acquisitions  alon^'  the  Cross  River  in 
the  80Uthea.st.  No  tru»<t worthy  figures  for  the 
area  of  the  rceion  and  for  the  populatitni 
are  aTsilaUe.  CntTOit  estimates  of  tlie  area 
range  from  400,000  to  500,000  square  miles; 
of  the  population,  from  25,000,000  to  40,000,000. 

The  physical  features  of  the  re<,ni)n  are  as  yet 
slightly  known.  Tlte  country  along  the  gulf 
is,  as  far  as  40  miles  inland,  swampy,  and  in- 
tersected bv  the  numerous  arms  of  the  Niger 
and  a  multitude  of  other  streams  interlacing  each 
other  and  lined  with  mangrove  trees.  The 
climate  of  that  district  is  characterized  by  hu- 
midity and  unhea I th fulness.  The  portion  north 
of  the  coast  rerjion,  ns  far  as  the  confluence  of 
the  Benue  v,  ii  the  Niper,  is  an  imdulating 
forest  count  rv.  «vhile  that  north  of  the  Niger 
is  mo«(tly  liiily  and  partly  oovered  with  tkiii 
forests.  The  wttrene  north  partakes  of  the 
eharncter  of  the  Sahara.  The  climate  of  the 
interior  appears  to  be  more  heaUliful. 

Agriculture  is  pursued  inontly  alony  the  Benue 
River  and  in  the  plains  of  the  interior.  Cotton 
and  many  cereals  are  raised  to  some  extent,  but 
the  chief  articles  of  food  among  the  natives 
are  bananas  and  yams.  The  oil  tree  is  found 
in  abimdsnce  and  the  forest  rejjion  is  full  of 
rubber  frees  and  valuable  woods,  Tn  its  pres- 
ent state  of  development  the  country  proiluees 
chiefly  palm  oil  and  kernels  for  export.  Rome 
iroryi  indigo*  and  rubber  are  also  brought  to  the 
southern  ports  from  the  interior.  The  principal 
means  of  eomnnuiication  are  the  Niger,  the 
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Bcnue,  and  a  niunber  of  smaller  rivers.  The 
priiicipui  sf«|>ort?i  are  Akas-ia,  Old  and  New 
L'ulabar,  and  New  Ii<>uin.  The  imports  and  ex- 
ports fur  11)00  01  amounted  to  |5,842,490  ud 
$5,679,135  respectively. 

At  the  head  of  the  adiDiiiiitratian  of  Nigeria 
are  two  high  commiaaionera,  assisted  by  resi- 
dents. There  are  a  supreme  court,  at  Asaba,  and 
a  ninnlxT  of  resilient  courts.  The  ifvenue  is 
derived  principally  from  cuslonin  duties,  which 
are  collected  at  the  ports  of  Lagos  and  Southern 
Nigeria,  and  distributed  among  these  two  gov- 
ernmenta  and  that  of  Nortbem  NIgnia.  In 
1M<M)1  the  revenue  and  expenditurea  amounted 
to  $1,855,392  and  $1,481,176  respectively.  The 
control  of  the  British  (Jovinuiunt  tluis  far  ex- 
tends only  to  a  small  projKirtion  of  the  ter- 
ritory along  the  coast.  The  preropitives  of  the 
Sultan  of  bokoto  are  still  recognized  in  a  large 
measure. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  region  are  pun 
negroes  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilization.  The 

inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  alsM)  of  ne^ro 
descent,  interniixcd  \sith  some  of  the  nice-,  of 
Northern  .Vt'iica.  They  >\inw  some  triiccH  of 
Moorish  influence.  The  religion  is  Muhainnitdiin- 
ism  tinged  with  fetishism.  The  most  advanced 
and  intdligent  of  the  population  are  the  Hauaas 
(q-v.). 

British  settlements  and  tradin;;  stations  were 
established  along  the  (Julf  of  Ciuineu  in  tlie  re- 
gion of  the  Niger  at  a  very  early  perimi,  hut  these 
were  only  private  enterprises  without  any  political 
powers  or  aims.  It  was  only  with  tlM  eatabliBll- 
nent  of  the  United  Airioan  Company,  reorgan* 
ind  into  the  National  African  Company  by  Sir 
George  Goldie  in  1882,  that  the  movement  look 
in},'  toward  the  future  acquisition  of  Nigeria 
by  (inat  Hritain  was  started.  After  having 
cum  hided  political  treaties  with  the  native 
rulers  the  company  obtained  a  royal  charter 
in  188Q,  and  its  name  in»  changed  to  the  Boyal 
Niger  Comi  ain  .  The  boundaries  were  fixed  by 
treaties  with  ("ierniany  in  18S5.  188n.  and  1803, 
and  with  France  in  "iHHO.  18!>().  and  1808. 

In  1884  and  18S7  the  territory  of  .Xij.fria 
was  declared  a  British  protectorate,  and  the  sea- 
board region  was  OTgMlised  into  the  Oil  River 
Protectorate,  and  waa  put  under  the  authority 
of  a  royal  eommiasioner  in  1891,  the  company 
having  no  jurisdiction  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
trj'.  Tlie  name  of  the  Oil  River  I*rote<^torato 
was  soon  elianged  to  Niger  ( "o.i-t  Protectorate, 
and  its  territory  was  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Benin  in  1807,  and  further 
extensions  along  the  Cross  River  in  the  south- 
east. On  January  1,  1900,  the  company  sur- 
rendered  its  charter  and  the  wlmle  tenitoiy 
passcil  under  the  British  control. 

Biiii,io<;kapii Y.  T.ueas,  Hislniirnl  Orniirniihy 
of  Ihr  llrilixh  Coloincs,  vol.  iii.  (Oxford.  IS'.U)"; 
Keltic.  The  Partition  of  Africa  (2d  ed.,  Lon- 
don. 1895)  J  Robinson,  Batualand:  Fifteen  TJun- 
drrd  Milca  Through  Cenlral  Soudan  <ib..  ISM)  ; 
Mikckler-FerrjTnan,  Imperial  Africa,  vol.  i.(ib., 
1898)  ;  Hourst,  The  Exploration  of  the  yigcr 
(  trans.,  ib..  1898)  :  Blindloss.  In  the  Mffcr  Coun- 
Irii  fib..  1898):  Johnston.  The  r<>loni:alion  of 
Africa  (Cambridge,  1899)  ;  Bdl  ii  -  n.  Yu/mV;; 
Our  Latett  Protectorate  (London,  1900) ;  Miidc- 
ler-Ferryman,  IMivth  Tfifierio  (lb..  1902). 

NTGOER  CHUB,  cir  XifiorR  Dick.  A  chub 
{ExogloMum   masnllingua)   of  the  lakes  and 


rivers  of  the  Middle  States,  distinguishable  from 
all  other  eyprinids  by  its  tliree  loln-d  under  jaw. 
It  is  about  six  inches  long,  dusky  greenish  on 
the  bade,  with  a  blade  bar  btdiind'the  gill-cover. 
Gompam  Cunm  (a  name  also  locally  given  to 
tlM  ineaent  fish). 

aXGOER-FISH.  One  of  the  many  names 
given  to  the  sea-bass  of  the  genus  Bodianus, 
allied  to  the  groupers.  They  are  small,  bri|^t- 
colored  spotted  fishes  that  live  in  warm  seas.  A 
common  species  abottt  Bermuda,  Florida,  and 


NiaaEB-risn  {IIiiiUhihih  fuh  tigi. 


southward  is  Hwliatiiitt  /r//rt/»,  also  called  'yellow 
lish'  and  "butter  tisb,'  a  dark  variety  of  which  is 
esiHfially  designated  by  'nigger-fish.'  The  Span- 
ish name  for  the  group  is  guatfren.  Tbqr  are 
brought  to  market. 

NIOOEB  TOES.   See  Bbazii.  Nut. 
NKKBtT-iLFS.  A  nyetipitheeine  moDkey.  See 

I>1)1  ROfCOTI.I. 

NIGHT-BLINDNESS.  A  form  of  amblyo- 
pia, or  a  limited  ability  to  see  in  a  faint  light, 
due  to  defective  power  of  retinal  adaptatktn} 
vyctalopia.  See  Sight,  'Dtmm  or. 

NIGHTHAWK.  The  Nortli  American  night- 
jar {ChordciUs  Virginiunua) ,  numerous  and  well 
icnown  in  all  temperate  part^  of  the  continent  in 
summer,  whence  in  winter  it  migrates  to  the 
tropics.  It  is  about  10  inches  long  and  23 
inches  in  expanse  of  wing.  The  gape  is  destitute 
of  bristles.  The  tail  is  slightly  forked.  The 
general  color  is  brown,  much  mottled,  and  niarkeil 
with  white.  There  is  a  white  mark  on  the 
throat,  in  shape  like  the  letter  Y,  and  a  broad 
white  bar,  which  extends  across  the  first  five 
primary  wing-feathers,  is  plainly  visible  when 
the  bird  is  near  by  and  flying.  The  middle  toe 
is  provide<l  with  a  comb-like  process  used  by  the 
bird  to  free  itself  of  vermin.  The  nighthawk 
is  seen  pursuing  its  insect  prey  in  the  air,  chiefly 
after  sunset  and  before  dawn,  and  attracts  a& 
tentton  by  its  sharp,  tearing  cty.  It  also  jiro- 
duces  in  its  flight  a  remarlmble  hollow  booming 
sound,  "like  blowing  into  the  bung-hole  of  a 
barrel,"  in  the  moments  of  its  perpendicular 
descent  through  the  air.  wliich  lias  gained  for  it 
such  rustic  names  as  •bullbat'  and  'piramidig;* 
also  *mosquito  hawk.'  Its  movements  in  the  air 
are  extremely  beautiful  and  rapid,  When  fat 
and  plump,  as  it  usually  is  on  its  southward 
migration,  it  is  said  to  be  goml  eating,  and  some 
are  sliot  for  tli.it  jnirpose.  A  clfvscly  allied 
spi'cies  fiecurs  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  another 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  latter  is  very  generally 
known  as  the  'gie-nie-a  bit.'  from  its  very  char- 
acteristic note.  Nighthawlcs  lay  their  mm  on 
the  bare  ground  or  on°  a  flat  rock  or  roOT  of  a 
buildin'j.  They  are  usunlly  two  in  number,  and 
fire  dull  white,  closely  niarked  with  fine  specks 
of  grayish  brown.    At  rest  tliese  birds  roost  by 

stjuatting  lengthwise  on  a  large  horixontal  tree- 
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bnoch,  and  at  once  become  nearly  invisibl*. 
Compare  WhiffoobwiUi.  See  Plates  of  Niaat^ 
JAB^PACHAMO,  BTa;  Md  Of  £8QS  OV  SONO* 

NIQHT-HEBON.  A  heron  of  the  genus 
NyeUeoiaXf  intermediate  in  ionu  between  bit- 
termi  uid  berons,  but  vith  iboiter  and  thicker 

bill  than  either,  and  legs  shorter  than  in  lu  rons. 
The  common  night-heron  or  'qua-bird'  ( S  i/cti- 
corax  nycticorax)  is  fouiul  tlirou^hout  all  warm 
temperate  regions.  The  American  bird,  a  sub- 
species to  which  the  name  uwviut  is  given,  is 
abundant  in  America  and  is  partly  •  bird 
of  pai»age.  Its  length  is  fully  two  feet.  Ita 
plumagle  is  soft,  thp  pinrr.il  color  ash-gray,  pass- 
ing into  black  on  tlio  neck  and  head,  and  into 
wiiite  on  the  brwist  and  belly;  the  back  of  tlio 
bead  is  adorned  with  three  very  long  white 
fMtlien^  wkieh  hang  down  on  the  neck.  The 
yoiuig  aie  Tciy  differoit-  grwieh'brown  marked 
with  white  above,  and  white  atreaked  with  black* 
ish  underneath.  Tlie  nests  arc  built  in  trees 
and  usually  many  topcthcr,  forming  a  heronry; 
eggs  4-6,  dull  blue.  (See  Plate  of  EtiGS  OF  W.VTEB 
AMD  Game  Bisos.)  The  night-heron  feeds  chiefly 
tagr  twilight  or  at  night,  and  is  never  seen  stand- 
motioniefle  like  other  herane*  but  wallw  about 
in  aeareh  of  prey  by  the  efdee  of  ditches  and 
ponds,  as  its  food  consists  cliieny  of  fishes,  frogs, 
and  other  aquatic  animaLs.  Its  cry  is  very  loud 
and  hoarse.  Another  species  {S}icticf>rax  rio- 
laceuM)  is  found  in  the  Southern  United  States. 
Its  crown  is  white  washed  with  buff,  and  it  is 
therefore  called  the  'yelloW'Crowned  night-heron.' 
It  w  more  eolitary  than  the  OODUnOn  species,  Rp- 
pearinj;  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  is  also  less 
nocturnal.  Other  species  of  night-heron  are 
foond  in  Afrien  sad  Aoitnlia. 

KIOUTIM OALE  (AS.  nihtegale,  OHG.  naht- 
apala,  Ger.  Kacktigallr  from  AS.  niht,  night  + 
galan,  to  ^ing).  -A  justly  celM  i'nl  migratory 
■ong-bird  of  Western  and  Central  Europe,  which 
i»  a  wari)l«r»«ll)aely  related  to  the  robin  redbreast, 
and  as  laige  aa  a  thmih— the  DauUa*  buciuia  of 
nddem  omithologlete.  It  is  rich  brown  in  color, 

thr  rump  and  tail  reddish,  tlie  lower  parts 
grayish  \\  hite.  The  sexes  are  alike.  It  is  plenti- 
ful in  some  parts  of  the  .south  and  ea.-t  of  Eng- 
land, but  doe.s  not  extend  to  the  western  coun- 
ties, and  never  appears  in  Ireland.  It  frequents 
thicketa  and  hedgee,  and  low  damp  meadows 
near  etreama.  It  airiten  in  Enghrad  about  the 
middle  of  April,  the  males  ten  to  fourteen  days 
before  the  female*.  It  is  at  tliis  sea.-on.  and 
tw'fore  pairinf;  has  taken  place,  that  bird  catchers 

Snerally  procure  nightingales  for  cage-birds,  as 
ey  then  become  easily  reconciled  to  confine- 
ment, while  if  tak«i  after  pairiqg,  they  fret  and 
pine  till  they  die.  The  nightingale  makes  Its 
n«^st  generally  on  the  ground,  but  sometimes  on 
a  low  fork  of  a  busli.  The  nest  is  loosely  con- 
.■•Iructed  of  dead  leaves,  rushes,  and  stalks  of 
grase,  with  a  lining  of  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs 
are  four  or  Qve  in  number,  of  a  uniform  olive- 
broirn.  The  song  of  the  male  ceases  to  be  heard 
as  soon  a«  Incubation  is  over,  and  Newton 

remarks  that  i'  n  t  safe  for  novelists  to 
represent  it  as  smging  before  April  15th.  nor 
after  June  15th.  In  captivity,  however,  it  is 
aAn  oontinuouB  throughout  the  year,  espeeially 
ii  RMiBiy  aviaries.  The  nightingale  usually 
^^fnB  its  aoqg  ia  the  evenliig  and  sings  with 


brief  intervals  throughout  the  night.  The  va- 
riety»  loudnees,  and  richness  of  Its  notes  are 
eqilMly  extraordinary :  and  its  long  quivering 
strains  are  full  of  plnintivencHs  as  well  as  of 

passionate  ecstasy.  ilic  nightingale  has  been 
a  favorite  front  tin:  moat  iiucieut  times,  and  i<? 
often  mentioned  in  the  poetry  of  India  and 
Persia,  as  well  aa  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  the 
bird  referred  to  by  these  Bastera  writers  is  in 
most  cases  a  larger  species  (DaiUias  philomeUt), 
the  'philonicl,'  'sprosser,'  or  thnmh-nightingnle,' 
which  is  never  s<en  west  of  the  Rhine;  or  else  a 
tliird  species  {Daulias  Hafizi)  of  I'ersia  and 
Turkestan.  Tlie  Ijird  also  has  a  place  in  classic 
mythology  in  the  story  of  Procne  and  Philomela. 
Consult:  Newton,  Dictionary  of  Birds  (London 
and  New  York,  1803-96) ;  Burroughs,  Wittier 
Sutuikfne  (Boston,  1876).  See  Colored  Plate  of 

Soxr:  1!iniis. 

NIQHTINaALE,  FvooouM  (1820- ).  An 
ICnglish  philanthropist,  bom  at  Florence,  Italy, 
the  ilaughter  of  William  Edward  Nightingale,  of 
Kmldev'  Park,  Uampshirc.  Iler  attention  was 
early  directed  to  t)ie  condition  of  hospitals;  she 
traveled  extensively  on  the  Continent  to  study 
such  institutions,  and  entered  upon  a  course  of 
training  in  nursiug  with  the  Sisters  of  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul  in  Paris  and  at  the  Kaiserswerth 
institution  on  the  Rhiru'.  ^Vhen  the  Crimean 
War  liroke  out  in  IS5(,  .slie  organi/etl  a  nursing 
department  ni  Scutari,  and  liy  her  untiring 
energy  and  extraordinary  ability  in  alleviating 
the  sufTering  of  the  .sick  and  wounded  acquired 
a  world-wide  reputation.  At  the  dose  <u  the 
war  she  ^ve  a  testimonial  fund  of  £80,000  to 
the  founding  of  tlie  Xightingale  Home  at  Saint 
Thomas  Hoi<pital  for  the  training  of  nurses. 
During  the  .\mcrican  Civil  War  and  during  the 
I'ranfo-Prusaian  War  she  was  often  consulted  on 
(juestions  conoeming  camp  hospitals.  Among  her 
publications  are:  Voles  on  Hotpitalt  ( 1869) ; 
Votes  tm  V«rmff  (1800) ;  TTotee  on  the  Btmitt^ 
S'tntr  of  thi-  Arini/  hi  India  f  130^51  :  nnd  Life  or 
Di'itth  in  India  (1874).  Consult  Edge,  A 
Woman' X  EanmpU  and  s  Vatiomfa  Work  (Loit* 

don.  IStUl. 

NIGHTJAR.  A  general  term,  derived  from 
their  noctunuil  habits  and  jarring  utterances  on 
the  wing,  for  the  large  family  Capriniulgidos 
(i.e.  'goat-suckers'),  which  is  nearly  cosmopoli- 
tan in  extent.  Nightjars  are  birda  varying  in 
sixB  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  length;  all 
have  light  soft  jdumage,  in  finely  mottled  ghndea 
of  gray,  brown,  and  white;  and  they  bear  many 
resemblances  to  owls  in  structure  a.s  well  as  in 
their  noeturiml  and  crepuscular  habits.  In  some 
particulars  they  rcjvemble  the  swifts,  and,  like 
tliem,  capture  all  their  food  upon  the  wing;  and 
ns  moths  fbrro  a  conspicuous  part  of  this,  the 
tribe  liiis  l)een  calhd  'mothduniters.'  Tn  pur- 
suit of  this  prey  (bey  are  often  >c<'n  in  the  dusk 
al)out  jiastures  with  tlie  c<nvs  or  (in  Southern 
Kurope)  with  the  goats;  and  their  habit  of  dodg- 
ing about  the  cattle  after  insects,  together  wlui 
their  capacious  mouths,  led  to  strange  supersti* 
tions  which  are  entirely  without  foundation. 
The  wings  are  long  ami  powerfu],  and  in  the 
males  of  some  HptH-ie.s  are  furnished  with  long 
ornamental  feathers  (see  STANDARr)Wi.No)  ;  while 
in  others  some  tail-feathers  are  lengthened.  The 
legs  and  feet  are  small  and  weak,  and  the  middle 
toe  is  usually  ranaifcahly  long,  and  seriated  on 
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its  inner  fdf{c,  so  as  to  furin  n  kind  of  eomli 
jiHachcil  to  the  Uk'.  Alili(ni;^'h  iIk'  liill  \i*ry 
short  nii(i  weak,  the  i^ufw  i-h  extremely  wide,  aa 
if  the  bead  itnclf  were  divided,  nnd  the  iiiuuth 
is  surrounded  by  brifltlcs,  awistiii^  the  bird  in 
Mcuring  its  agile  prey.  All  ftvoid  aetiTUy  in 
dnylij^'ht,  when  thin  rist  quiet  on  the  ground, 
a  lo^',  stone,  (ji-  lar^'e  lioiizontal  tree  liranch,  in 
some  sliadv  pluee.  and  alnio-.t  ah^avs  len^lliwi^o 
of  the  perch — a  habit  due  not  only  to  tlie  feeble 
j^'fl'^ping  power  of  the  feet,  but  to  the  greater 
WisibiUty  tbus  obtnined.  In  maiqr  inetanoes 
the  birds  hare  a  further  protective  habit  of 
stiffening,'  themselves  in  cort.iin  positions  where 
they  rt'seinble  a  knot,  or  a  hrokeu  and  projecting 
stick,  nnd  so  (■seaj)e  notiro.  (See  M08EPOBK.) 
They  make  no  uests,  or  only  very  poor  onee, 
whidi  are  placed  ob  tlie  ground.  Tbe  obloog 
cgBB  are  ueualbr  two^  nnd  an  wbitUh  or  inoon- 
epieuonely  marked.  (See  Colored  Plate  of  "Boom 
OF  So.VG-BiHDS.)  The  voice  is  a  screaming, 
jiirrinfT.  or  booming  note,  produced  in  flight; 
while  many  sjieeio  luive  an  oft-rcpeatod  cry, 
uauAlIy  tranalatalile  into  svllaldes,  as  'whip-poor- 
Will*  pr  *cliuck-\\  ill's  \viao\v.'  About  100  species 
are  kuovn,  iaoluded  in  about  fourteen  genenu 
Of  theeej  four  or  Hve  gmera  with  six  species 
occur  in  tlio  T'nitrd  Slates.  The  tM'st  known  .Trc 
the  w  li ijipoorw,  ill,  eluu  k  \\'iir»-widovv,  jwuj  vvill, 
and  ni;_'lit  liawk  (ijij-v.).  The  best-known  species 
of  the  Old  World  is  the  common  nightjar,  'churn- 
owl,*  or  'fern-owl'  (Caprimulffua  Europteut), 
familiar  throughout  Central  Europe,  tbe  Mediter* 
mnean  region,  and  Western  Asia.  The  pootooa 
(q.v.)  of  Janiaiea  and  South  America  represent 
■A  distinct  sulifarnily  ( Ncytibiiiiir-)  ;  uiid  an 
aberrant  form  is  the  ;,'uaclian>  (q.v.). 

Consult  standard  ntithuritiee^  especially  New- 
ton, Dictionary  of  Birds  (Londm  and  New  Toilc, 

IHfl.'l-nil).    Sr.*  I'l  l  te  of  XlflllT.TAllfl,  pre. 

IflOHTlCABJB  4nif//i^  +  mare,  AS.  mora, 
OHG.  marS,  mar,  diakciic  dr.  J/oftr,  Mor,  in- 
cubus j  eonniecte<l  with  Polish  morvi,  Boliem. 
mwro,  incubus.  Rues,  kiki^ora,  i^ost).  A  sen- 
sation of  ilistrcsa,  suffocation,  or  o|ipres>inn  which 
occurs  ilnriuji  sleep,  and  is  atteniled  liy  liideoua 
dreams,  or  indefinite  feeling's  of  (error,  wiflj  a 
sense  of  utter  helplessness  and  inability  to  move 
or  cry  out.  Xi;;htnuire  is  associated  with  dis- 
turbanoes  of  tlte  circulation  and  respiration,  and 
is  most  oommonlv  caused  by  the  taking  of  heavy 
meals  or  indi^^'e-tilile  food  --liortly  hcfore  going 
to  iK'd.  ft.  CM'cuvH  in  [n'r--«>ii-^  of  a  ner\o\is  tem- 
perament, or  in  th<>>e  sul>ii'r1(  <i  to  s*  Vcre  nu  iital 

strain  or  overwork.  The  piiysical  symptoms  of 
nightmare  include  sroaning.  tlunhing  of  the  UOK, 
neck  and  chest,  cold  perspiration,  or  a  general 
trembling  of  the  body.    The  breathing  Is  dla- 

turl>«--I  and  si.nielJm.  s  strrtMnm-..  Hie  pulse  la 
irregular,  but  otiicrvvi>i'  normal. 

The  night  terrors  of  1  liil.ln  ii  may  be  regarded 
as  a  form  of  nightmare.  The  child  sees  some 
object  which  inspires  liim  with  fear,  and  springs 
upi,  screaining  and  protesting.  He  reoognines  no 
one  and  han  no  remnnhrftnce  of  the  eirentnstanee 
in  the  mornin;.'  Of!i.-r  alTied  psyehirnl  condi- 
tions are  olwervtni  in  certain  forms  of  incii>tent 
delirium,  such  as  occurs  in  fevers,  or  an  the 
result  of  alcri?in1ic  excesses.    See  Oemriitm. 

NIOHTMABE  ABBEY.  A  novel  by  Thomas 
Love  Peacoek  (1818).  The  hero  is  a  caricature 
«f  Shelley. 


NIGHTSHADE  lA.s.  nihtsrad^i,  OlIC.  rniht- 
acato,  (Jer.  \ (irhtscluillcn,  nightshade,  from  .\.S, 
niht,  0110.  naht,  tier.  Sacht,  night  +  At5.  ttcada, 
OHG.  #c«fo,  Ger.  Schattm,  shade).  The  common 
name  of  certain  plants  of  the  natural  order 
8otnnace«.  possessuig  the  narcotic  properties 
frequently  developed  in  that  order.  Among  them 
are  !*ome  f«pecie*i  of  Solanum.  particularly  the 
common  ni;,'litshadp  or  Idack  ni;;lits!iadi'  {{tola- 
num  nigrum ) ,  an  annual  or  biennial  slightly 


narcotic  weed  iu  wa<>t«  places  throughout  the 
world.  It  has  erect  angular  stems,  ovate  leaves, 
drooping  lateral  umbels  of  white  dowers,  and 
globose  black  berries.  The  leaves  iu  a  fresh 
state  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  animals,  but 
seem  to  lose  almost  all  narcotic  property  by 
boiling.  The  berries,  although  generally  dreailed 
or  suspected,  may  also,  it  is  said,  be  eaten,  at 
least  in  moderate  ijuantity.  without  danger.  Tliey 
contain,  however,  the  alkaloid  solanin,  found  also 
in  the  shoots  of  the  potato.  6'ofaitwst  Dwloomors 
is  popularly  known  as  bittersweet  (a.T.).  Se« 
BEU.AOonxA,  and  Colored  Plate  of  PoiBoiTfnrs 

PLA.NTS. 

NIGHTSHADE  FAMILY.   A  natural  order 

of  plant  >.      See   Sol..\  N  ACK.K. 

siaaT  WALKER,  Turn,  or  Thc  UxnM 
TniKF.   A  comedy  by  Fletcher.   It  was  written 

jiro!iii!>ly  not  Inter  than  IfilS.  was  altered  by 
shirhy  in  10.33.  and  performed  in  1034. 

NIGHT  WATCH,  The.  A  large  picture  by 
Eembraudt  in  tbe  Byks  Museum  at  Amsterdam 
(1042),  representing  a  company  of  arquebusiers 
un<l(  r  Capt.  Frans  Banning  Coch  coming  out  of 
ttieir  miild  house.  The  faces  are  portraits.  The 
painting'  is  Kombmndt'a  largest  and  most  re- 
nowned work.   

VIOIDTUS  iTOnJIiUS,  PtJBLius  (e.100- 
44  n.c.) .  A  Latin  grammarUut  and  PythagDraui 
philosopher.  He  was  pronounced  by  Aulus  <5el- 
iiii-  the  most  learned  of  (he  Komans  next  to 
Varrt).  and  was  so  cclebrattni  as  an  astrologer 
that   in   later  times  it  was  believed  he  had 

Iiredicted  the  future  gr»'atnc««  of  Octavionus  on 
earning  of  the  latter's  birth,  lie  was  a  par- 
tisan of  Pompey  in  the  Civil  War,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  eompelled  by  OawiT  to  live  abroad, 
and  died  in  evile.  The  snrvivinu'  fra;,'ments  of 
his  works,  which  treated  grammar,  religion,  and 
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the  natural  sciences,  are  printed  in  the  Variw 
Lectiotus  {liilS,  iii.  16)  of  Kut^rsius.  Con- 
aolt:  Breysig,  De  Nigidii  Figuli  Fragmenti* 
(Berlin,  1854);  Klein,  De  Vita  Nigidii  (Bonn, 
1861);  Riihrig,  De  Nigidio  Figulo  (Coburg, 
1887)  ;  and  Swoboda,  P,  Nigidii  Figuli  Operum 
Beliquia  (Vienna,  1889), 

SIOAAy  iMTnA,  COMABTIMO^  Oouit  ( 1827—). 
An  Itelian  di^ouatUA,  bom  at  OutatUnnonte, 

near  Ivrea.  He  interrupted  his  studies  at  Turin 
to  take  part  in  tbe  war  against  Austria  (1848- 
49),  and  then  entered  the  diplomatic  sfrvice  and 
became  «(XTi-tary  to  Cavour.  After  the  Peace  of 
Villafranca  (1859)  be  was  sent  to  France  as 
ilinister  Ficni^oteDtiuy.  He  took  on  netive  part 
in  tbe  negotiatHm  of  tneTrenty  of  Zuridi  in  1850, 
and  the  ees  i  n  nf  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France,  and 
was  made  Aiiii>a.-;sAdor  to  Paris  (1861).  After 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  he  bwanie  Ambaaaador  to 
Saiiii  Petersburg  (1876-82),  London  (1882-85), 
and  Vlauta  (1885),  and  in  1890  wai  dected 
Senator. 

HIOBIIIA,  n^-grlali'^A.  Another  name  for 
tbe  Sudan  (q.T.). 

MTHTLISM  (from  Lat.  nihil,  nil,  nothing, 
from  HP,  not  +  bilum,  trifle,  little  thing).  A 
term  a[ipli<'<i  to  the  tenet.s  of  the  revolutionary 
wiog  uf  tlte  Kui^ian  Libera)  Party.  The  term 
was  first  uaed  in  a  novel  by  Ivan  Torg^ieff, 
FathtTM  and  Sent.  Originally  it  ma  a  sdntol 
of  philorsophic  and  ethical  iiuiTidnaliam  whieb 
Ih  Id  aloof  from  political  agitation.  In  the  coni- 
xnoa  uiind  Nihili.im  i>t  associated  with  asaaanina- 
tion  and  revolution,  since  Russian  Nihilists  Heck 
to  overthrow  the  present  Govenunent  by  force. 
The  movement  which  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Kihiliatie  Party  began  early  in  tbe  nine- 
tcentb  century.  As  early  as  1818  tboae  wbo 
aspired  for  ^rreatcr  freedom  in  Russia  formed  an 
axiMciation  to  further  the  common  welfare.  f)n 
Di-<eriil)er  20  (old  style,  14),  1825,  occurred  the 
celebrated  ri^in^  of  the  Decembrists  among  t)ie 
offloers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  which  aimed  at 
the  emancipation  of  the  serf  s  and  tbe  introduction 
of  conatitntional  government.  The  revolt  was 
easily  quelled,  and  six  leador«»  were  executed  ;  IS/; 
others  were  imprisoned  or  exiled.  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  centurj'  liberal  ideiis  received  an 
impetus  from  the  study  of  socialistic  writers  of 
oUier  oonntiiea.  On  April  23.  1840.  some  thirty- 
tliiae  men  nwe  airaited  who  belonged  to  an 
aaeoeiatlon  formed  fay  Ptotrashevel^.  an  oflleial 
of  the  Foreijfn  Office.  Theae  were  sentenced  to 
death,  but  the  sent«'nces  were  commuted  to  im- 
prisonment an-i  1  irinhment.  There  were  no 
further  di.-^turhance's  during  the  reign  of  Nicho- 
las [. 

In  1857  Alexander  Hertxen  founded  in  London 
Ma  joomal.  the  JTofoitol  (Tocsin),  which  had 

enormous   influenw  upon   the   Rus'^ifln  youth. 
About  thi-<  time  th«re  arose  in  Rii.ssia  it.self  a 
lit*rar_\     ;i  i  vi  i  M  nt,    under    the    leadership  of 
Tcherniahevrtky,  which  criticised  existing  society 
and  soq^t  to  avonas  Uia  people.  Tchernishev- 
■ky**  paper  «aa  aappreaaad  in  1862,  but  later 
be  wrme  a  novel.  What  it  to  he  Doaef  tvbieh  liad 
preat   influence    in   popularizing  revolutionary 
itiea>.    ShapofT.  writing  from  the  hintoricnl  point 
of  vii  w.  ur^red  the  introduction  of  self-jjovern- 
tnent  and  local  autonomy.   Organisations  s[)ran;7 
up  in  the  universities,  and  new  relations  intro- 
doced  by  the  Government  iacveaaed  tbe  oppoei- 
T01..  xiu.— 8. 


tion  of  the  students.   The  secret  associations  of 
Saint  Petersburg  united  in  1868  under  th*  name 
'Land  and  Freedom.' 
During  the  deeade  fVom  18410  to  1870  true 

Nihilism  was  first  developed,  lis  fundamental 
principle  was  absolute  indi\iduali«m,  the  nega- 
tion of  duties  imposed  by  family,  State,  and 
religion.  An  active  materialistic  propaganda 
waa  maintained.  It  stood  for  the  rights  ei  women 
and  children,  demanding  equality  of  treatment 
for  women,  and  in  this  respect  it  won  a  decided 
victory.  But  this  individualism  was  confronted 
with  misery  amon^  tbe  commou  people  which 
was  not  removed  by  tlie  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  Economic  conditions  forced  a  cbaqge  of 
policy  and  the  development  of  political  ai^tko. 
In  1868  Bakunin  (q.v.)  started  »  paper  at 
Geneva,  and  tieeame  the  leader  of  tbe  anarehiRts, 
who  gained  control  of  the  movement.  Rakunin 
advocated  the  total  abolition  of  the  State  and 
the  sulislitution  of  small  communes.  The  mir, 
or  village  commune  (q.v.),  bad  only  to  be  freed 
from  the  State  to  make  an  ideal  basis.  Tlie 
Kuaaian  atudente,  forbidden  in  1873  to  study  at 
Znrjcb,  returned  home  to  take  active  part  in  the 
propaganda.  Associations  sprang  up  throughout 
the  land.  Many  of  the  aristocrats  took  part  in 
this  movement.  The  attention  of  tlie  tiovern- 
ment  was  of  course  attracted,  and  in  1S73  and 
1874  some  1600  persons  were  arrested.  Most 
of  these  were  released  after  a  few  montha'  im- 
prisonment; the  rest  were  eonltned  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  iti  1877  1J>3  were  banished  to 
Siberia.  During  this  .same  period,  and  indeed 
at  all  times,  there  existed  a  more  moderate  party; 
but  it  did  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  young 
men  and  women,  particularly  of  the  universitin, 
wbi4tb  have  been  a  hothed  of  political  agitation. 
About  1875  the  'Narodnild'  became  a  prominent 
and  widespread  organization.  It  was  under  the 
leadership  of  the  society  at  .Saint  Petersburg. 
The  (loverniucnt  now  became  active,  and  during 
lti7t>  and  1877  the  prii^ons  were  filled  with  propa- 
gandists. The  trials  of  1877  and  1878  mark  »• 
end  of  the  first  period  of  revolution.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  involved  In  these  trials  was  about 
3800. 

The  attempt.s  to  organize  the  people  into  revolt 
now  ended.  The  cruelly  of  tlie  (lovernment  led 
to  reprisals,  and  the  Nihilism  which  began  peace- 
fully in  the  seventies  took  on  another  nature. 
At  first  spies  of  tbe  Govenunent  were  murdered. 
February  5,  1878,  Vera  ZaB8uHt4:h,  a  young 
womati  of  twcnty  cighf .  shot  at  General  Tre[)off, 
who  hud  caused  a  priaoner  to  Im!  whipped  for 
refusing  to  take  off  his  hat  to  him.  She  was 
tried  before  a  jury  of  educated  men,  ei;;ht  of 
whom  held  (Sovemniait  poaitions,  and.  to  the  gen- 
eral surprise,  she  was  aoquitted.  The  Ckivem- 
ment  was  enraged  at  this,  and  tbe  verdict  was 
ann\illcd.  August  4,  1878,  General  MezentJ^eff 
was  killed  in  the  .streets  of  Saint  Petersburg, 
On  Fi'liruary  1^1,  1879,  the  Oovenmr  of  Kliarkov. 
Prince  Krapotkin,  was  assassinated,  and  other 
attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  bated  ofTicinls. 
April  14,  1879,  an  attempt  to  assassinate  tbe 
Emperor,  Alexander  TT.,  was  made  hy  SolovielT, 
who  was  captured  and  banged.  Two  later  at- 
tempts were  likewise  failures,  hut  tlie  n<'>tt 
(March  18H1)    wuh  successful.     (See  .\i.KX- 

Asmn  TI.)  It  was  hoped  that  the  terror  inspired 
by  Ibe  death  of  the  Emperor  would  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  a  constitutioiial  system.  When 
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this  hope  failed,  constructive  measures  were 
sought.  In  1880  two  reform  parties  were 
prominent;  one  of  them  had  &n  tUi  mouthpiece 
the  Tcherny  Ferediel,  which  found  its  chief  sup- 
port in  th«  worJuBgiDeiif  and  proposed  to  educuM 
and  orguhm  aetMj  in  ofder  Chat  social  r«vol«i> 
tion  might  be  effected.  The  second  and  more 
important  party  was  the  Narodnaia  VoUa  (Will 
of  the  People),  which  sought  to  overthrow  des- 
potism by  the  communistic  instincts  of  the  peas- 
ants. It  set  forth  a  programme  with  the  follow- 
ing d«niands :  ( 1 }  A  representAtive  assembly  hav- 
ing supreme  control  in  all  State  matters;  (2) 
provincial  self-government  with  elective  officers; 
(3)  village  communes,  which  were  to  be  eco- 
nomically and  executiv<1\  in  1  j  i  tul(  )it ;  (4)  free- 
dom of  conscience,  press,  biH'ecli,  asnociation,  and 
political  agitation;  (5)  manhood  suffrage;  <6) 
militiA  intend  of  a  standing  army;  (7)  na- 
tionalnatloo  of  land;  (S)  measures  to  socialise 
factories,  etc.  The  Narodnaia  practically  dis- 
solved in  1884.  With  its  downfall  there  came 
a  ])eri(>(i  of  quiet  in  the  sin-ial  iiioveiiient,  al- 
though in  the  cities  there  still  exists  a  reform 
movement  among  the  wwkillglDai.  8m  Oom* 
XOSJMM.}  SOOAUSIC 

Gcmsolt!  Turgenlelf,  La  Ritnte  «t  les  Jtusses 

(Paris,  18)71  Hertzen,  La  conspiralion  russe 
dp  1S25  ( Ujiidun,  1858);  Thun,  Gc»rhichtc  dcs 
russinvhin  Sihilismus  (Hiiriel,  188."i);  Step- 
nink,  Undmjround  Russia  i  I^ndon,  1883);  id., 
Jiuxsm  Under  the  Tmrs  (ib.,  1885)  ;  Tikhomirov, 
Hutuot  FoUiieal  and  Boeial  (ib.,  1887) ;  Olden* 
iMltg.  D«r  ntmjsclk^  yihiUtmva  (Leipzig,  1888)  ; 
Btegmann,  Handbuch  dea  8ociali»mua,  article 
•Tlussland"  (Zurich,  1897);  Karlowitsch,  Die 
Enticickelung  dca  ruaaiachen  Nihiliamua  (,'itl  ed., 
Berlin,  1880),  a  convenient  short  history  of  the 
movement;  Kennan,  Siberia  and  the  Exile  Rya- 
*«m  (New  York,  1891) ;  Krapoikin,  JTsmotn  «/ 
a  Rmolutiomat  (Boston,  1899). 

NIHONOI,  n*'hdn-g6'  (Jap,,  Chronicles  of  Ja- 
pan). An  aneient  Japanese  historical  book.  InAjt. 
7ie  the  KofUn  (Reoonliiof  Ancient  Matters), the 

fir>»t  hcxik  written  in  .Tapan,  apj)enrpd.  It  wns 
followed  in  720  by  the  Sihomii,  which  f;ives  the 
substance  of  the  Kojiki  in  Chinese  form.  Not 
only  are  CHiinese  phra»tes  and  tieutences  employed, 
but  it  is  fashioned  throughout  on  the  model  of 
Chinese  histories.  It  transforms,  for  example, 
the  two  gods  from  irfaom  sprang  the  Japanese 
ra<-e  fnto  the  'positive'  nnii  "nei.'ative'  principle^i 
of  the  Chinese  philo*.ophy,  and  it  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  niytliifiil  .lajianene  nionan-lm  i^iKrelies 
^led  with  quotations  from  the  Chinese  classics. 
It  omits  a  few  legends,  explains  away  the  grosa- 
ii«BS  of  a  few  oUiers,  and  gives  variant  versions 
of  still  others.  It  adds  also  72  jears  of  history, 
in  Japan  it  hns  far  excelled  the  Kofiki  in  popu- 
larity, but  to  the  serious  student  it  is  of  much 
leRH  value.  tlioii>:)i  it  is  ^itill  a  seeondaiy  souica 
/or  the  histdiy  of  anci^'nt  Japan. 

NIIGATA.  nr'''  ^'ii'tA.  A  seaport  on  the  west 
ooant  of  Hondo.  .I^ijian.  and  eai)ital  of  a  prcfec- 
ttiro,  lit  ttie  mouth  of  the  8hinano  Kiver.  in 
latitude  37°  5.V  X.  and  longitude  ISft"  3'  E. 

(Map :  Japui,  ¥5).  By  the  treaty  of  1868  Niigata 
was  opened  to  foreign  eomnwroe  on  January  I. 

1809,  but  the  existence  of  a  heavy  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  has  prevcnt^Hl  5t«  eoinmprria) 
development.    Tlie  I*rovinec  of  HcIiil'o.  in  ^^^n^h 

Niigata  lles^  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  petro- 


leum, coal,  and  metals,  and  the  aoil  yields  rice, 
.^ilk,  tea,  and  the  lacquer  tref,  and  inferior  lac- 
quer ware  is  manufactured  at  Niigata  on  a  large 
scale.  The  town  is  clean,  and  well  provided  with 
Bchoohi,  banks,  newspapers,  and  post  offices.  The 
climate  is  very  hot  in  the  summer  and  extremely 
cold  in  the  wint  *  r     I'opulation,  in  1898,  53,336. 

NT  JAB,  n&'uiir.  A  town  of  Southeastern 
Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Almerfa,  situated  in  an 
artificially  irrigated  plain,  16  miles  norUieast 

of  Almerfa  (Map;  Spain,  D  4).  There  are  mines 

of  lead,  ir:>ii.  irKini,'ain'^i',  :in  1  phosphorite,  and 
the  town  miiiiufuctures  woolen  blankets*  and  fine 
ironstone  jwttery.  Population,  in  1900,  12,558. 

ISUKESLK,  nrk«rk.  A  toim  in  tha  Provinoe 
of  <3e1derland,  Holland,  88  milsa  southeast  of 

Amsterdam  (Map:  Netherlands,  D  2).  It  has  a 
good  harbor  connected  with  the  Zuider  Zee  by  a 
wide  canal  two  miles  lon^j.  The  chief  industries 
are  matting  and  flax-spinningj  a  brisk  trade  is 
carried  on  in  grain,  wood,  and  cattk.  Popola* 
tion,  in  8124. 

inJM£GE2f.  nr'raA  Gcn.  A  city  of  the  Neth- 
erlands.    Sec  L  KN. 

VUNI-NOVGOSOS,  ng^'nyi  ntrgb-xM, 
A  city  in  Russia.  Bee  NnHKi-Novooaon. 

NIKA  (n^A)  &IOT.  An  insurrection  against 
the  Emperor  Justinian  at  Constantinople  in  532. 
It  was  occasioned  by  the  oppressive  taxatioa 
and  the  fights  l>etween  the  Blue  and  the  Qreea 
factions  of  the  Cireus.  Justinian  favored  tho 
Blues  at  first,  but  soon  l>oth  Blues  and  Greens 
joined  in  a  popular  upriiiing.  Justinian  yielded 
to  their  demands  for  reform,  and  this  encouraged 
the  mob,  who  set  fire  to  the  city.  Saint  Sophia, 
and  many  public  buildings  were  burned.  The 
mob  forced  Hypatius  to  assume  the  Imperial 
insignia,  and  Justinian  wished  to  flee,  but  was 
dissuade<l  )»y  Theo<lora.  Finally  Relisarius 
(q.v.)  attacked  the  rioters  in  the  hippodrome, 
and  put  down  the  rebellion  by  the  slaughter  of 
as  many  as  thirty  thousand.   See  JvextNixs. 

Vl'KE  (Gk.  ran(,  victory).  The  Greek  god- 
dess of  victory.  <xirrespondinp  to  the  Koimm 
Victoria.  She  wan  the  daughter  of  Styx  and 
Pallas,  and  sister  of  Zelos  (zeal),  Cratos  (pow- 
er), and  Bia  (force).  Having  assisted  Zeus  in 
his  eombnt  with  tiie  Titans,  she  was  taken  to 
live  with  him  on  Olympus.  She  is  usually  rep- 
resented with  wings  and  bearing  a  WTeath  and 
palm  branch,  and  is  often  found  in  sculpt ure 
in  connection  with  other  divinities,  especially 
with  Athena,  who  is  also  calkd  JUttat. 

NIKE  APTEBOS  fCrk.  Ndny  Airrc^t,  Wing- 
le.sa  Victory),  or  Atuknk  Nike,  Temple  or.  A 
beautiful  small  temple  of  simple  Doric  archi- 
tecture standing  on  a  bastion  tlanking  the  en- 
tranee  to  the  Athenian  Acropolis.    The  tempitt 

was  erected  as  part  of  the  scheme  of  heautiflca- 
tion  of  tiie  eify  ttndertaleen  by  Pttrieles,  and 

was  built  hy  Callicrates.  the  architect  of  the 
Long  Walls.  It  was  torn  down  by  the  Turks 
in  the  latter  ])art  of  the  seventeenth  wnlury.  and 
the  material  wau  urted  in  the  ooni^truction  of  a 
bastion.  I»rd  Elgin  took  some  of  the  slabs  of 
its  fries*  to  London.  In  1835,  wlien  the  bastion 
was  destroyed,  the  stonea  of  the  building  were 
recovered,  and  the  temple  was  rebuilt  on  the 
ori'.:iTiHl  foundntinn.  missing  portions  being  sup- 
plii  il  by  terra  (  ' I  1  »sts.  The  temple,  18  by  27 
feet,  consists  merely  of  a  small  oella,  with  four 
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lamie  oahmm,  13H  feet  high,  in  the  front  mid 
rear.  The  seulptureii  of  its  frieze  represented 
•n  ttsembly  of  divinities,  eonibata  betwwn  (Jicokt 
and  Persians,  and  a  combat  between  Greeks  and 
Greeks.  The  balustrade  surrounding  the  precinct 
of  the  temple  was  adorned  witb  reliefa  of  saeri- 
floes  in  honor  of  Athene^  to  whom  the  temple 
was  consecrated  under  the  name  of  Nike  Apteros, 
in  order  to  distineuiah  her  from  the  u^iuul  winged 
nepresentationa  of  NilECu 

iriKISCH,  Abtuub  (1865—).  An  Hnnparian 
musical  conductor,  bom  at  L#b^n.v  Szent-Miklfts. 
He  was  educated  under  DessolT  aixi  Helline.sberger 
at  the  Vienna  Con!«er\'atoi7,  and  on  the  couclu- 
■ion  of  his  courn^-  eutcnd  IJm  Coturt  ondatra  as 
a  violiaiat.  ilia  first  cqgagemeni  as  a  eonductor 
was  at  the  Leipe^r  Tlkeater.  Here  he  beoame 
notrd  for  conducting  without  urore.  while  his 
ability  and  tochniral  nkill  won  liini  a  leading 
place.  From  Is-n  to  1H!>:J  he  wa.s  comluetor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orehestra,  suireediug  Wil- 
liam Gericke,  and  being  in  turn  .succeeded  by 
£mil  Paur.  He  returmid  to  Festb,  where  he 
wae  appointed  the  direetor  of  the  Roytil  Opera 
House  and  conductor  of  the  city  T'lillli  innonic 
Society  concert.s.  His  most  inipurLuit  inu^^ical 
ent'ajj^  nx'nt  and  the  hceiie  of  his  greatest  success 
was  as  the  successor  of  Beinecke  (1895)  in  the 
eoadnetoniilp  of  the  GewaadhAUs  eonoerts  of 
l«eipzig. 

NIXITA,  nA-ke'tik,  I^mSE  (1872~).  The 
professional  name  of  Louisa  Margaret  Nioholsoii, 
an  American  singer,  bom  in  Philadelphia.  She 
rtndied  in  Paris  under  Maurice  Strakoseh,  and 
snng  there  and  in  Germany  with  coosiderable 
iiieeess.  Her  operatic  debut  was  in  1889  as 
Zerlina  in  Dim  diui  nnni,  and  in  1804  she  became 
prima  donna  at  the  Paris  Opera.  Her  best-known 
roles  arc  in  /'t7/<'  du  rigimmitt  Mmmmf  Traoiata, 
Lakmt.  and  l\i<jliacci. 

HTKITIN,  ny*-ke'ty^n,  I\an  Savitch  (1824- 
61).  A  Russian  lyric  }x>et,  born  at  Voronezh, 
He  began  to  write  for  the  pretM  in  1850;  at- 
tracted attention  by  his  patriotic  poem  RuMta  in 
1853;  and  in  1866  had  a  Tolume  of  poene  pub- 
llslied  under  the  patronage  of  Ctount  Tolstoi.  His 
greatrst  popularity  was  won  by  his  \)ocm  Kulnk. 
or  "Tlie  Money-Lender*  (Ifi.VS),  a  renuirkable 
[lictnrc  of  jM-a.sant  life.  ]5csiiies  his  I  ,  i  i  ^, 
>iikitin  wrote  two  novels.  A  collected  edition  of 
his  woriu  was  publiflhed  at  Moeeow  <6th  ed. 
1892). 

NIKTCO  (Jap.,  Sun's  Brightness).  A  town 
and  touriHt  resort  in  the  Prefecture  of  Tochigi, 
Japan,  about  80  miles  northwest  of  Tnkio, 
famous  for  its  natural  beauties,  a.-  well  as 
for  the  mortuary  shrines  of  lyCyasu,  the  founder 
of  the  TokugHwa  family,  and  of  ly^mitsu,  his 
grandson  (Map:  Japan,  F  ;>).  As  a  iioly  place 
it«  reputation  dates  from  the  ciphtli  century,  hwi 
the  L'orLTcoiis  niortuary  shrini-s  were  not  built 
until  J617,  since  which  titne  they  have  been  tm- 
beilished  by  the  lavish  gifts  of  vassals,  the  won- 
drrs  of  Hidari  Jingoro^  wood  carving,  magnifi- 
eent  gifts  of  worlcs  of  art  in  bronze,  granite,  and 
nfher  stones,  with  offerings  from  the  Dutch.  T.^- 
C'hoflians,  Koreans,  etc  The  name  Kikko  is  also 
appUed  to  the  svrroonding  region. 

NIKLA  UBSS,  nraia  ur<»  (T^um.,  Nichola-* 
the  Bear).  A  popular  name  for  a  Rumanian 
paCriet,  JnoB  Horn  (4|.t.). 


NTKOLATEV,  nye  kA  Iii'yi5v.  An  important 
naval  ajid  couuucrcial  river  port  in  ihe  Govern- 
ment of  Khertion,  South  Uui»sia,  situated  on  the 
river  Bug,  42  miles  northwest  of  Khemon  (Map: 
Russia,  D  5) .  The  river  at  Nikolayer  is  of  siiffl- 
dent  width  and  depth  for  the  lainst  %'e8sel8. 
The  town  has  two  g^rmnasia,  a  naval  school,  on 
(jhsorvatory,  a  theatre,  and  a  number  nf  [i  trks. 
Isikolaycv  is  among  the  largest  commercial  ytoxin 
of  Russia.  It  is  especially  important  in  the 
export  of  grain,  tiie  imports  being  comparatively 
insignifleaat.  The  harbor  is  strongly  fortifiei^ 
and  the  navy  yard  with  its  wliarves  aiid  various 
shops  covers  a  large  area.  The  industrial  estab- 
lishments, except  those  connccled  with  the  navy 
yanl,  are  few  antl  consi.,,t  of  tobacco  factories, 
tallow-melting  establishments,  etc.  The  city 
forma  a  separate  administrative  district  under 
a  militarv  Governor,  who  is  also  oonunander*in- 
diief  of  tne  Blaclt  Sea  fleet.  There  are  maagr  con- 
sular repnaentativefi  at  Nikolayev. 

Population,  in  1807,  02,000,  of  whom  about  75 
percent,  were  (Ire^^^k  Orthodo.x,  and  alw>iit  17  per 
cent.  Jews.  Nikolayev  wa.s  founded  bv  Putemkin 
In  1784.  Until  18^  it  was  onlj'  a  naval  port, 
which  played  a  preminent  part  in  the  bulldiag  np 

of  the  Rufe-^inn  niivr. 

NIXOLAYEVSK,  nye'kd-ll'ydfsk.  A  town 
in  the  Government  of  Samara,  Russia,  situated 
on  Um  Great  Irgis,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  1 10 
miles  south-southwest  of  Samara  ( Map :  Russia, 

G  4).  It  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  a^-ricul- 
tural  products  and  animals,  and  i)roduces  lirick. 
leather,  and  tallow.  In  the  district  of  Niko- 
layevsk  are  a  number  of  praaiMTous  (ierman 
colonies.  The  town  was  founded  l)y  the  Ras- 
kolniks  (dissenters)  in  1782.  Population,  in 
1807.  12,.')D0.  chiefly  Baskolttiks,  and  including' 
about  1900  Tatars. 

HIKOLSBUSa,  n«^61s-bQ3rK.  A  town  of 
Moravia.  Austria,  situated  about  SO  miles  south 
of  BrUnn  (Map:  Austria,  E  8).  On  a  rode  near 
the  centre  of  the  town  stands  the  castle  of  the 

princes  ^  f  Pietrichstein,  to  whnu)  the  town  has 
l>elon{,'ecl  since  1575.  There  are  a  number  of 
chun  hcs.  a  liigher  gymnasium,  a  library,  and  a 
natural  history  museum — the  two  last  in  the  cas- 
tle. In  the  vicinity  uf  the  town  is  produced  good 
wine.  Miltolsburg  is  noted  for  the  peace  con- 
cluded there  between  Ferdinand  IT.  and  Bcthlen 
G.11)or  in  1622,  and  tlie  armistices  between  Prus- 
i<ia  and  Austria  and  Prussia  and  Bavaria  in 
1866.    Population,  in  1900,  8001. 

NI'KON  (1605-81).  A  patrinrrh  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church.  He  was  bom  near  N'i/.hni-Novgo- 
rod,  IxH  iuiu'  a  pries(  and  monk,  and  in  11)46  was 
appointed,  by  the  Czar  Alexis  Mikhailovitch, 
Archimandrite  of  the  Novospoal^  Monastery  at 
Moscow.  In  1648  he  became  Metropolitan  of 
Novgorod,  and  in  \9lBt  was  elevated  to  tlie 
patrinrchato.  In  1658,  having  lost  the  favor  of 
the  Czar,  he  retired  to  the  Mona.<itery  of  the 
llcsurrcct ion  of  dirisj.  which  Ive  had  himself 
built,  and  in  Itifitl  was  deposed  by  a  council 
called  to  consider  his  case,  and  banished  as  a 
common  monk  to  a  raooastecy  at  Bielozersk.  Cxar 
I^odor  Alexeyeviteh  granted  him  permission  to 
return  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Clirist,  but  he  died  on  the  joumev  thither.  Nikon 
W.1S  an  ardent  upholder  of  nionnHtiei.mn,  and  was 
noted  for  his  benevolent  life  and  character,  show- 
ing much  kindness  to  the  poor  and  unf«rtU'< 
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nate.    He  tried  to  vplilt  tb«  people,  pro- 

II]  itid  education,  and  attempted  to  introdiuse 
lii.iiiy  reforms  into  thp  Church,  the  most  imjwr- 
tant  of  which  was  the  effort  to  revise  the  Chureh 
books  and  correct  them  according  to  the  old  East- 
cm  UtWgiM.  This  dlort  met  with  opposition 
from  •UDe  who  vtra  opposed  to  ohaii^,  and 
led  to  a  division  in  the  Cluirdi.  See  BASRMr 
wiKs  r;o:i  lit  Palmer,  Th»  JPMnorafc  «mA  tkf 
Taar  (X^adon,  1871-76). 

WnCOFWJ,  or  HlOCnyOXJI.    An  ancient 

and  fortified  town  in  the  north  of  Bul^Mria.  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  about 
24  miles  north-northeast  of  Plevna  (Map:  Bal- 
kan Peninsula,  £  3).  It  is  commanded  by  a 
eitadel  and  has  u  old  «Mtls  ud  ft  Byisiitiiie 
diufeb.  The  sttnotmdiqg  comitiy  prednoes  good 
wine,  end  there  la  some  timde  between  Nikopoli 
and  Wallachia.  NikopoH  is  notrd  for  the  de- 
feat here  in  1396  of  a  larg*  Christian  army  un- 
der Sigi.sniund  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks  under 
Bajaxet  I.  The  fortress  was  occupied  by  the 
Bussians  in  1810,  and  the  fortifications  were 
partly  demolishsd.  In  1829  n  Turkish  fleet  was 
defeated  by  the  Kiusians  near  Nikopol  i,  and  in 
1877  thr  town  was  nearlr  destroyed  by  the  Rus- 
sian army.  The  Nikopolls  ad  Istrum,  founded  by 
Trajan,  with  which  Nikopoli  is  sometimes  iden- 
ttflwl,  is  now  believed  to  luave  been  situated  a  few 
miles  down  the  river. 

VILE  (Lftt.  .Yi7u*,  from  Gk.  N«Xo».  Seilos, 
Nile;  possibly  connetted  with  Ut'b.  nahai, 
stream,  Egyptian  ll  pt).  THE.  The  largest  river 
of  Africa,  and  the  iongeat  in  the  world  exoepting 
the  Miseonri'Mississippi,  its  length  from  the  Vie* 
toria  Nyanza  to  the  ilediterranean  hr-ing  about 
3670  miles.  Authorities  have  deliiut-  ly  nseer- 
tained  that  the  fountainhead  of  the  Nilr  is  a 
little  stream  situated  just  north  of  latitude  3° 
S.,  in  longitude  29*  SO'  E.,  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  mountains  bordering  the  north- 
east ooast  of  Lake  Tanganyilca.  This  stream, 
rising  amonp  the  mountains  at  a  height  of  611-1 
feet  above  the  sea,  gives  birth  to  the  Rmnnni 
River,  which  is  the  mother  In  m  h  of  the  Kapera 
or  Alexandra  Nile,  emptying  nuo  \'ictoria  Nyanza 
on  its  west  coast.  The' area  of  the  Nile's  basin 
has  been  estimated  at  from  1,082,000  to  1,780,000 
square  mites.  The  general  eoarw  of  the  river  is 
from  south  to  north,  and  thni  :!,  it  has  &onie 
largely  developed  winuosities,  it.s  delta  is  almosst 
directly  north  of  the  Ml  <  ri  Nyania,  which  the 
Nile  eaters  and  from  which  it  emerges,  the  delta 
and  lake  bdng  sepaiated  by  a  dfstaniwi  of  alwut 
2000  miles. 

The  Nile  has  some  special  features  that  may 
be  mentioned  before  defwribinp  it.  While  the 
river  and  its  tributaries  bring  down  from  the 
tropics  an  enormous  quantity  of  water,  little  of 
it  reaches  the  sea,  except  at  high  flood,  as  nearly 
all  the  water  that  does  not  evaporate  in  the 
long  journey  northward  is  spread  over  the  fields 
of  Kp>*pt,  where  it  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
^np|i1ying  moisture  and  fertilizin<,'  sediment.  Its 
upiH  T  and  ita  lower  courses  are  navigable,  ltd 
middle  course  is  not  aavigsblp  except  at  very  high 
flood,  and  then  (mly  wKb  diflieulty.  The  six  eata- 
raets  of  the  Middle  Nile  extend  aionfr  1100  miles, 
with  long  stretches  of  smooth  water  between 
them;  but  this  entire  section  of  the  river  may 
be  regartleil  unavailable  for  very  important 
navigation.  Theise  Nubian  cataracts  afford  abun- 


dant water  power,  hut  it  has  never  beoi  ntnised. 

Like  all  large  rivers  flowing  north  and  south,  the 
Nile  tends  to  impinge  nvost  strongly  upon  its 
right  bank,  owing  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
from  west  to  east.  The  Iwundary  of  the  Nile 
basin  is  more  clearly  outlined  in  the  south  than 
in  the  north.  The  river  differs  from  all  other 
greet  African  riven  fn  that  it  passes  through 
s:Lrioiis  rlimntir  zones  and  depaiis  VS17  little 

ironi  its  main  duection. 

The  Nile  may  be  divided  into  four  sections — 
the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Nile,  and  the  Dslta, 
each  having  its  distinctive  aspects.  The  Upper 
Nile  extend  from  the  lakes  to  the  confluenoe  of 
the  Blue  and  White  Kites  at  Khartum.  It  is 
distinguished  as  being  the  region  of  tributaries, 
all  of  them  being  included  excepting  the  Atbara, 
which  is  not  perennial.  It  is  also  the  r^ion  of 
heavy  tropical  rains.  Three  great  reservoirs  re< 
eeive  the  numerous  affluents  in  the  equatorial  re- 
gions. The  Nile  issues  from  the  largest  of  these 
reservoirs,  the  Victoria  Nyansa,  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  Scotland  in  an  i,  and  lies  3000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  river,  issuing  from  the  middle  of 
the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  plunges  13  feet  over 
Ripon  Falls,  and  is  1200  feet  wide  where  its 
waters  start  on  their  journey  north.  This  is  tha 
Victoria  or  Somerset  Nile.  It  flows  to  the  north- 
west, passes  through  the  small  Gita  and  Kioga 
lakes,  down  the  Karuma  rapids,  thunders  over 
Mtirchison  Falls  (120  feet  high,  270  miles  from 
the  outlet),  an<l  then  pursues  a  peaceful  course 
for  aliout  30  miles  till  it  empties  into  the  north- 
east corner  of  Albert  Nvanza,  only  to  emerge  at 
the  northern  apex  of  Che  lake  as  the  Bahr^l* 
Jebel,  a  deep  and  majeatie  stream,  bound  on  its 
long  journey  to  the  Mediterranean.  South  of 
Alliert  Nyanza  is  Lake  Albert  Kdward,  sending 
its  waters,  colleettHl  chiefly  from  the  great  moun- 
tain uiass  of  Rowenzori,  through  tlie  Sendiki 
River  to  Albert  Nyanza,  which  is  UKK)  foet  below 
the  level  of  Lake  Victoria.  The  headwaters  of 
the  Upper  Nile  are  thus  oolleeted  in  the  Albert 
Nyanza.  From  the  Albert  Nyania  the  river  de- 
scends with  slow  current  and  scarcely  any  slojw 
to  Dufil(^,  where  it  passes  between  two  mountain 
walls.  Soon  after  leaving  the  mountains  the 
slope  becomes  greater,  the  river  fc^ms  over  tha 
f  Ola  Rapids,  leaves  the  plateau  of  Central  Africa, 
enters  the  grass  lends,  and  below  Bor  its  hanks 
are  lost  In  the  wide-spreading  swamps  on  either 
side,  and  the  channel  splits  into  several  branches, 
the  V:.:\,,  rl-.Tclxd.  the  Hiilir  <■]  S'rnf.  and  others, 
which  meet  again  in  Lake  No  or  farther  down  the 
river.  In  Lake  No,  the  Bahr-el-Jebel  meets  the 
large  tributary  from  the  west,  the  Bahr-el-Gluutal 
(Gazelle  River),  and  thcj  leave  the  lake  as  the 
6ahr-el-Abiad  or  White  Nile,  which  owes  its 
name  to  the  fact  that  in  the  sluggish  current 
througli  the  swamp  region  and  in  I^ake  No  the 
sediment  settlers,  leaving  the  river  light  in  color, 
and  this  is  accentuated  farthw  dmni  Igr  the  White 
waters  of  the  Sobat  tributaiy. 

This  area  of  swamps  sad  branehes  is  the  vast 
region  of  the  sudd  (iwirrier) .  where  nil  the 
channels  are  often  completely  choked  by  dense 
masses  of  vegetation.  The  current  brings  down 
fresh  masses  of  weed  and  the  sectional  arsa  of 
the  river  channel  is  quickly  reduced.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  is  consequently  increased, 
and  tlio  suoct>eding  portions  are  sucked  under 
ttie  orifiinal  block,  thus  adding  to  its  thickne.ss. 
By  degrees,  under  the  severe  action  of  the  water. 
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the  whole  ViewTne^  compressed  into  a  dense  and 
nohti  Uia«a,  Willi  li  coverH  the  river  surface  from 
bank  to  bank,  aud  ujiderneath  which  the  stream 
jushes  m  through  a  ttluice  gate.  These  bioeka 
■t  times  attain  a  tbickDess  of  16  feet  below  the 
«»ter  and  4  «r  6  feet  above  it.  Tbo  maetam  in 
plaoH  is  so  solid  that  hippopotami  and  even 
eleptinnf-  can  cross  it  without  danger.  Naviga- 
tion o{  the  river  is  thus  rendered  impossible.  In 
1899-1{K)0,  after  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan,  the 
Government  attempted  with  much  auccese  to 
open  navigation  in  the  main  channel  by  aaWag 
down  into  the  sndd,  tearing  the  sections  away 
hfy  steamboats,  and  setting  the  masses  thus  sepa- 
rated afloat.  This  region  is  very  \inhealthful 
and  the  inhabitants  are  few.  It  is  believed  that 
the  swamp  and  sudd  ref^on  embraces  an  area  of 
about  12,000  square  miles.  All  the  streams  are 
reunited  82  miles  below  Lake  No  and  reeeim  on 
the  hank  the  Sobat  Biver,  coming  from  the 
Boatbern  extension  of  the  Abyssinian  Highlands, 
a  navigable  river  for  212  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Below  the  Sobat,  the  White  Kile  takes  a  definite 
northern  course  and  flows,  a  mighty,  though  slug- 
giah  stream,  to  Khartum,  vhera  the  White  aiKl 
the  Bine  inks  mingle  their  waters. 

The  Blue  Nile  is  a  very  different  river.  It 
rite*  in  the  Alpine  heights  of  Abyssinia,  descends 
to  the  W  hite  Nile  between  its  hiph  banks  witli  a 
verv  rapid  current,  and  in  the  flood  time  it  is 
reddened  by  the  (quantities  of  alluvia  with  vhieh 
it  is  surcharged.  The  White  Nile  gives  to  Egypt 
the  larger  quantity  of  water;  the  Blue  Nile 
spreads  over  the  fields  tli-  f.  rtile  sediment  that 
enriches  them.  Thus  each  had  its  distinctit'e 
function  in  creating  Egjrpt  out  of  the  desert 
sands.  BJiartuni,  at  the  junction  of  these  rivers, 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  great  hydrographic  system, 
and  is  naturally  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern 
Sudan.  The  Blue  Nile,  from  its  preat  reservoir, 
I^ke  Tsana,  5840  feet  aljove  the  sea,  has  a  wind- 
ing course  of  839  miles  <lown  the  plateau  and 
over  the  plain  to  Khartum.  .Mueh  land  in  its 
valley  is  suitable  for  Mricultural  development. 
Hie  river  needs  scientffle  refutation  so  tnat  it 
may  best  serve  the  interests  of  Egj'pt.  Under 
the  agreement  with  Kinp  Meneiek  of  Abyssinia 
(1902)  for  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween his  country  and  the  Sudan,  the  Egyptian 
Oenremment  has  authority  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  water  in  the  upper  river.  The  Cape  to  Cairo 
Railroad  will  follow  the  Blue  Nile  m  a  consid- 
erable distance  aVnn Khartum,  tO  avoid  the 
swamp  region  of  the  White  Nile. 

Ftant  a  little  below  Khartum  to  the  Mediter* 
ranean  the  river  flows  through  one  of  the  most 
arid  desert*  in  the  world,  without  receiving  a 
single  tribui arv  i  xcepting  the  Atbara,  IfiO  miles 
below  Khartum,  which  drains  the  northern  high- 
lands of  Abyssinia,  but  Is  nearly  dry  in  summer. 
Thnnigboat'  this  long  eootM^  the  vaU^  of  the 
NiTe  is  merely  a  eleft  in  the  desert  plateau*  tlie 
.'illiiviil  plain  alonjf  the  river  being  bounded  by 
barren  cHfTs,  which  here  and  there  ri»e  to  1000 
feet.  The  volume  of  the  river  is  greatly  depleted 
bgr  evaporation  in  this  part  of  its  course.  The 
second  section  of  the  river,  the  IfldUle  Kile,  ex* 
tends  from  Khartum  to  Assuan,  a  distance  of 
1124  miles.  It  is  a  region  of  cataracts,  there  be- 
ing 351  miles  of  rapids,  with  a  total  fall  of  656 
leet,  and  773  miles  of  navigation,  with  a  fall  of 
SU  fact.  Ite  aitamei^,  in  thtir  order  as  th« 


river  is  descended,  may  be  briefly  described: 
The  Sixth  Cataract,  beginning  52  miles  below 
Khartum,  is  a  little  over  one  mile  long,  and  the 
drop  in  the  river  is  20  feet.  The  Eifth  Cataract 
begins  28  miles  north  of  Bwlicr>  is  100  miles 
hMg,  haa  three  princtnal  rapids,  and  the  descent 
is  over  200  feet.  Abu  Hamed  is  a  little  below  the 
foot  of  this  cataract.  The  Fourth  Cattiract  is 
between  Abu  llamed  and  Dongola,  and  drops 
160  feet  in  68  miles.  The  verj'  fertile  region 
of  Dongola  is  betweesn  the  Fourth  and  the  Third 
cataracts.  The  Third  Cataract,  with  two  rapids, 
-  is  45  miles  long  and  the  fall  in  the  river  bed  is 
36  feet.  The  Second  Cataract  is  73  miles  farther 
down  the  river,  is  124  miles  long,  with  four 
rapids,  and  it  falls  216  feet.  The  town  of  Wadi- 
Halfa  lies  at  its  foot.  The  First  Cataract  is  214 
miles  farther  down  the  Nilc^  is  three  miles  loQgi 
drops  16  feet,  and  Anuan  lies  at  its  foot.  TIm 
fact  that  below  Assuan  lies  the  great  region  of 
irrigation,  fertility,  and  dense  population,  and 
that  this  poiliriH  ,if  til!'  Xili'  licniiaed  in  by 
hi^h  hills,  marked  Assviau  as  the  f>e.st  place  to 
build  a  great  dam  across  the  river  to  keep  back 
at  flood  time  much  of  the  water  which  hitherto 
had  gone  to  waste,  ao  that  it  might  be  utilised  in 
the  dry  saasoB  aiid  giva  Eanpt  pMcnnial  irriga- 
tion. 

The  third  section  of  the  river  is  the  Lower 
Nile,  extending  from  Assuan  to  the  head  of  the 
Delta,  an  open  waterway,  navigable  by  laxgs 
veeaels,  with  Cairo  near  its  loot  Tha  ennent 
is  slow  during  ^  low  river  in  sununer— leis 
than  two  feet  a  .second.  The  velocity  in  flood  is 
from  to  yiij  feet  per  second.  Along  the  lower 
part  of  this  section  a  divergent  channel  knowTi  as 
the  Bahr-Yusuf  (Joseph's  Canal)  extends  paral- 
lel to  the  Nile  on  the  west  side,  finally  dischaig!- 
ing  its  waters  in  the  depressed  area  of  the  Fayum 
(q.v.).  The  fourth  section  of  the  river  la  the 
Delta  or  'Garden  of  Egypt*  It  i  y  i  r  w  1  in  all 
directions  by  irrigation  canals  aiid  iiavi^ble 
channels.  When  the  Nile  is  in  flood,  its  tendency 
is  to  increase  the  height  of  its  banks  by  deposits 
of  loam  and  sand.  These  banks  are  artificially 
strengthened  and  the  river  thus  kept  to  a  deilnits 
course.  Tlie  river  reaches  the  eea  through  the 
Kosetta  and  DamiettA  mouths,  and  the  eanals 
that  cover  the  Delta  like  a  network  carry  their 
surplus  waters  into  a  chain  of  salt  l«k's  tfuit  t^x- 
tends  behind  the  sandy  shore.  As  a  drainage  out- 
let, a  navigable  highway,  and  a  source  of  power 
the  Nile  is  surpassed  hr  many  other  rivers.  Its 
unique  distinetion  is  that  it  has  turned  Egypt 
from  a  desert  into  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
lands,  supporting  a  population  of  about  600  to 
the  square  mile.  There  are  periods  of  <  \rr]i1  mnal 
flood  and  low  water  ;  but  the  extraordinary  regu- 
larity with  witich.  as  a  rule,  the  river  rises  and 
falls  contributes  to  the  securi^  of  lannini^ 

The  heavy  rains  in  the  basin  of  the  White  Nile 
during  April  drive  the  waters  of  that  marshy 
region  down  upon  Egypt,  where  they  appear  at 
Cairo  about  June  I6th.  A  fortnight  later  the 
renl  flood  begins,  for  the  May  rains  in  Abyssinia 
fill  the  Blue  Nile  with  the  riohest  muddy  water. 
The  rise  is  sometimes  as  rapid  as  three  feet  a 
day,  the  flood  beinj?  heightened  by  the  large  TOl* 
ume  brought  1  ti  1v  .  AtSara.  The  maxi- 
mum  flood  reaches  Assuan  aliout  September  1st, 
and  it  would  be  at  Cairo  a  few  days  later  were 
it  not  that  the  water  is  diverted  to  the  land  and 
the  wbola  NUa  Talley  Is  »  great  lalcei^  ItetUa 
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reason  the  maximum  flood  at  Cairo  ftppeara  on^ 

about  October  lat.   The  rains  cease  in  Abyssinia 
ulxjut  lliL-  uinKlle  of  S>|iteiiilR'r,  tho  fltKj<iM  of  the 
Blue  Sile  and  the  Albara  diHai>|>ear,  and  tlu'n 
tliegnat  lakes  and  marshes  of  O  iitnil  Africa  arc 
tile  main  aupply  of  the  rirer  until  the  foUowtng 
June.  This  routine  of  the  watera  la  marlced  by 
niai  Yt'loiiH  regularity.  The  time  between  an  early 
and  a  late  flood  is  not  more  than  tliree  weeks. 
The  height  of  tlic  llood  at  Assuan  is  usually  about 
2S  feet  above  the  minimum  supply.   If  tlie  water 
riMa  29  feet  above  the  miuimum,  the  crops  of 
are  in  dnoger.   If  it  riaea  only  20  fe«t 
the  minimtuD,  large  nreaa  cannot  tie 
flooded.    The  mean  flood  discharge  at  Cairo  is 
about  280,000  cubic  fct-t  per  second  (about  equal 
to  llie  avera;,'L'  How  of  the  Niagara  River),  tlie 
niaximuui  alxjut  400.000  feet.   The  general  slope 
of  the  valley  on  each  si<lf  is  away  from  the  river. 
AloQg  each  edfie  of  the  river  is  an  earthen  em- 
bankinent  too  high  to  be  stopped  by  the  flooda. 
Alon;;  the  valley  is  n  series  of  embankments,  one 
end  of  which  is  at  the  river  edge  and  the  other 
on  the  sides  of  the  hill>  that  wall  in  the  valley. 
The  whole  country  is  thus  divided  into  a  series  of 
oUooiga  rartounded  by  artificial  embankments  on 
three  aide*  and      the  alope  of  the  deaert  hills 
on  the  fonrth.  There  are  120  of  these  oblongs, 
varying'  in  extent  frotn  60,000  to  about  3000 
acres.    It  i:^  i  a>y  to  cut  short,  deep  canals  jn  the 
hank.s  wliieli  iill  a^  tlie  lloi.iil  risi-i  and  earr\'  tlie 
mud-charged  water  into  these  basins  of  irriga- 
tion.  There  the  water  remains  for  a  moOik  or 
nutre^  three  to  four  leet  deep,  depoeiting  ita  mud. 
At  the  end  of  the  flood  the  water  is  passed  off 
through  ^^luiees  from  one  basiu  to  another  and 
ultimately  back  into  the  river.    In  November 
seed  is  sown,  and  ho  saturate<l  is  the  soil  that  the 
grain  sprouts  and  thrives  and  the  harvest  is 
gathered  in  April  or  May  without  a  drop  of  rain 
or  any  fresh  irrigation.  After  the  erop  la  reaped 
the  fields  remain  dry  and  cracked  in  the  lleroo 
summer  heat  until  the  next  flood  comes  on.  A 
little  below  Cairo  is  a  j;:reat  dam  or  barrage 
across  the  river,  by  means  of  whicli  all  available 
water  in  the  Niie  before  it  begins  to  rise  in 
June  is  diverted  into  canals  that  carry  it  to  the 
cotUm  fields  of  the  Delta.  This  tMrrage  makes  it 
possible  to  irrigate  Delta  crops  In  tiie  diy  sea- 
son, so  that  to  a  lar^^e  extent  two  erops  a  year 
are  raiseil  there.    The  watir  in  the  Delta  would 
not  Ik-  stidieiciit  if  a  sirirt  system  nf  control  were 
not  maintained  by  whic  h  eacii  ciiltivator  is  sup- 
plied in  turn  ever>*  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 
'  The  great  need  has  long  been  to  store  the 
waters  during  flood  time  (when  a  large  part  of 
them  run  t<>  wastt  ^  so  that  they  might  be  turned 
over  the  fiebis  during  the  months  of  low  Nile, 
thus  givinp  to  K.t»ypt  the  bmctits  nf  irri<,'ation  at 
all  seasons,  and  ninkinfr  it  possible  to  raise  two 
or  three  eropti  nnnuully  where  only  one  or  two 
were  grown.    Near  Assuan,  the  gateway  to 
Lower  Egj-pt,  the  work  on  the  great  and  much 
(le-ircd  rest  i  voir  was  liegun.    It  was  completed 
and  formally  o()ene<l  in  December,  1902.  Th€ 
work  consi^t>  ehidly  of  an  enormous  wall  or  dam 
of  roa.>*onry  nearly  2  miles  long  and  averaging  SO 
feet  in  height.    The  wall  i.s  pierced  by  180  open- 
ings, each  containing  sluices  through  which  the 
low  Nile  may  pass  and  the  retained  flood  waters 
may  escape  as  they  arc  n<'cdrd  for  irrifmtion. 
A  roadway  runs  along  the  top  of  the  wall.   It  is 
«rtiimt«d  hj  Bit  William  Qaistin  that  the  vol- 


nine  of  water  impounded  by  the  dam  will  teach 
tl^  enormous  total  of  37, 01 2,1 7 1* ,000  cubic  leet. 
He  estimates  also  that  in  the  distribution  of  thi^ 
reserve  supply  70,000  acres  in  Upper  Egj  pt,  be- 
tween Assuan  and  Assiut,  will  receive  [H^rennial 
irrigation;  also  468,000  acres  now  irrigated  as 
hasSis  in  Middle  Egypt  between  Assiut  and 
Cairo;  that,  further,  52,000  acres  in  the  FMTum 
now  untilled  may  be  reclaimed;  and  that  in  Low- 
er Egypt  or  the  Delta  the  additional  water  will 
insure  the  cotton  crop  against  drought,  and  re- 
claim an  area  of  120,000  acres  now  uoeultivated. 
In  tlie  Province  of  Ohiseh  likewise  an  area  of  100,* 
000  acres  of  hasfn  enltivatloii  will  be  eonverled 
into  perennially  irrigated  land.  Since  the  dam  at 
Assuan  close*  the  Nile  to  navi^tion,  a  canal  6540 
feet  in  length  with  four  locks  is  beinjr  constructed 
around  iu  Mail  st^uueis  and  any  stem-wbeeler 
now  on  the  Nile  msy  pM*  through  the  canal,  and 
sailing  vessels  may  pnae  Assuan  all  the  year 
round,  thoti^  heretorore  tht^  have  been  able  to 
pet  through  the  cataract  only  during  high  Nile. 
Bel(jw  Assuan  a  barrage  has  also  been  constructed 
at  As-siut  for  the  purjKWc  of  raising  the  level  of 
the  river  in  summer,  so  that  water  may  be  de- 
livered at  that  point  at  a  higher  level,  increasing 
the  discharge  into  the  Ibrahimia  Canal,  which 
carries  the  supplies  to  the  basins  as  Ht  north  as 
Minieh  and  Beni-Suef.  These  great  works  will 
ad<l  enormously  to  the  productivity  of  EfO'pt, 
will  inen-ase  the  value  of  all  the  farm  lands,  ami 
will  augment  the  revenues  of  the  Government. 
See  Earn  and-  EsTpriAn  StnaH. 

BlBUOORAPRT.  Most  of  the  information  on  the 
Nile  is  smttered  through  oflScial  publications  and 
books  relating  to  Egj'pt,  the  Anglo- Egyptian 
8udau,  and  the  Lake  Region  of  Central  Africa. 
Among  these  are:  Bruce,  Traveh  to  Ducover  the 
Sowrcea  of  the  NUe  (3d  ed.,  London,  1813) ;  Bdce, 
The  Boureet  ef  the  VUe  (ib.,  1860) ;  Speke,  Jomr- 
nal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Sourer  of  the  .Yi7(T 
(ib.,    18Ua):    Baker.    The   Mlc   Tributarira  of 
Abyaainia  (ib.,  1807);  id.,  The  Albrri  \ijnn:a. 
Great  Basin  of  lh€  MUs  and  ii.tplvrat%OH  of  the 
Mle  Sources   (ib.,  1871);  CThavanne,  Afrikae 
Htrome  liMi  Fluam  (Vienna,  1874)  ;  Schwein- 
furth,  Eewrt  of  Afrim,  trans.  (2d  ed.,  London, 
lH7.'>t  :  Kbers.  At  nyitm  in  Bild  und  Wort  (Stutt- 
gart, Iblil;  traua.  as  Egypt,  Detcriptire,  Hms 
torical,  and  l'iotuns<iue,  London,  1898)  ;  Poole, 
A'(?yp«,  in  "Foreign  C-ountries  and  British  Colonies 
Sries"  (ib.,  1881);  Uartmann,  Die  JfilUinder 
(Leipzig,  1884)  ;  Edwards,  A  Thousand  Miles  Up 
the  Mle  (Txmdon.  1880)  ;  VVillcocks.  Egyptian  /r- 
rigatiim  ( ib.,  ISSit)  ;  .Junker.  Travels  in  .l/rirn, 
trans,    (ib..    l8iK)-U2)  ;    Budge,    DweUers  on 
the  Nile  (ib.,  1890)  ;  Ch^Iu,  Le  Nil,  Ic  8ouda», 
I'Bgypie  (Paris,  1891);  Baumann,  Dure*  Ma9- 
eaUmtdeurfTilquelle  (Berlin,  1894)  ;  Ciessf.  8ett« 
(unii  ncl  fJudtin  i  (ii:i<ino  (Milan,  1891)  :  Rtport 
on  I'ercnriial  Irritjation  and  Flood  Protection  for 
Egypt  (Cairo,  1894)  ;  Report  on  the  Nile  and 
CoufUrff  Betveeen  Donfola,  BuakU^  JTosmto,  and 
Omdmrman  (2d  ed.,  London,  1808) ;  Sttdilmami, 
Mit  Emin  Pasha  u\.>i  TTi'rz  von  Afrikn  (Berlin, 
1894)  ;  Colville,  The  Land  of  the  Nile  Springs 
(Ix>ndon,  1895)  ;  Brown  and  Carstin,  nisiory  of 
the  Barrage  at  the  Head  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt 
(Cairo.  1806) ;  Wood.  E^ypi  Vnier  BfiUek 
n.on'lon.    189<))  ;    Vofrif    on    Egyptian  Crops 
airo,  1896)  ;  Casali,  Ten  Years  in  Equatoria 
(London,  1808}  i  Whiter  The  Bapamim  of  Eptft 
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(flh,  ISM)  I  Wilkoeks,  Th*  Nile  Bmrvok  Ihm 
mt  Ajumn  and  After  (ib.,  1901). 

KILE  OBOrrP.  A  large  nuurM*  group,  one  of 
the  T»Mt  importoni  AkmidTiiie  irarks  of  art, 
reprceenting  th«  rhwr  god  radining  nid  leniing 

on  a  Sphinx.  About  and  ovcrr  hiu  body  sixteen 
children  are  climbijag  and  playing,  emblematic 
of  I  lie  i^ix^tecn  cubits  to  whu  h  the  N  ile  rises  be- 
fore oversowing  tbe  surrounding  country.  The 
gBd  haUs  in  his  left  band  a  cornucopia  with 
flowen  aad  Iniito,  in  his  right »  bondi  of  grain, 
types  of  tho  flvetlfying  power  of  the  imuidft- 
lion.  The  group  was  found  near  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  sopra  2>liucrva,  Kouie,  in  the  time 
of  Leo  X.,  and  is  now  in  th«  Vatican. 

SZLB%  nils.  ▲  ei^  in  Berrien  County, 
llGeli.,  92  mfleo  Mwt  of  Chicago,  lit.;  on  thi 
Saint  JoK»ph  River,  and  on  the  Clr  rLind.  Cin- 
cinnati, Cliieago  aud  Saint  Louis  and  llie  Michi- 
gan Central  railroads  (Map:  Michigan,  G  7). 
It  derives  excellent  power  from  the  river  and 
Ims  extensive  manufactures  of  all  grades  of  pa- 

K,  funiitun^  windmills,  steel  tanks,  Hour,  etc. 
nr«  is  also  a  large  fan  and  lithographing  es- 
tablish ment.  Thf^  surrounding  country  la  chiefly 
agricultural,  md  the  river  scenery  is  unusually 
fine.  The  m  -. ninient,  as  plo^i^ll  ll  ly  general 
charter  of  IHdti,  in  vested  in  a  mayor,  annually 
uklLliJil,  and  a  unicameral  oounciL  The  water- 
wotka  and  eleettio  li^ht  plant  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  nranieipaiitv.  Population,  in 
1890,  4197:  in  1900.  4ZRT  On  nr  iirnr  the  site 
of  Niles  stood  Fort  Saint  .Jobepli,  the  taDLure 
of  which  by  the  Spaniards  in  1781  was  the  ba.^lH 
of  Spain's  claim  (in  1782-83)  to  a  large  tract 
of  Western  territory.  The  foundations  of  the  old 
fort  are  still  Tisible.  Ear^  reoords  abow  that  a 
Freudh  niariott  waa  here  estabKslied  as  early  as 
1897,  and  a  complete  cenfsus  of  a  settlement  in 
17t5T  is  extant,  Nilra  was  settleil  permanently 
in  ten  yearn  later  '.vji-.  iiii orporated  as  a 

village,  and  in  1859  it  received  a  city  char- 
ter. 

HUtBS.  A  city  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio, 
58  miles  southeast  of  Cleveland;  on  the  Mahon- 
ing River,  nw]  i>n  the  Erie,  the  Pi nn-ylvania, 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.<<  (Map: 
Ohio,  J  3).  It  is  primarily  a  manufacturing 
centre,  these  interests  being  represented  by  tin 
ailia,  automatic  press  works,  sheet  mills,  boiler 
works,  and  manufactories  of  electric  and  steam 
bun,  incandescent  lamps,  chinaware,  iron  roof- 
ing, metal  lath,  office  supplies,  foundry  and  blast 
furnace  products,  mine  and  mill  supplies,  and 
galvanized  iron.  Nile«,  fir."*!  incorporated  in 
1864,  is  governed,  under  a  charter  of  1895,  by 
a  BWfor,  elected  even^  two  years,  and  a  unicam- 
eral council.  Tbe  aij  owns  and  operates  the 
wat4>r-works  and  deeme  light  plant.  Popula- 
tion  In  1890,  4289;  in  1900,  7468. 

SILES,  Wirmntw  (1777-1839).  An  Ameri- 
eea  lonmalist  and  fmUiifter.  1^  was  bom  in 
East  Bradford,  Cbf-^tf-r  County,  Pa.,  where  he 
wt?  educated  in  the  village  schools.    He  learned 
the  j  rjTifrr^'  trii  it-,  ;ind  in  1800  establi.shed  him- 
self in  the  printing  and  publishing  business  in 
Wilmington,  Del.    Failing  in  business,  htf  le* 
■ored  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  beeama  asso- 
ciated with  George  Bourne  in  the  editing  of 
Tie  Eri»!'r!<7  ^'•"•"t-   In  1811  be  began  the  publi- 
cation of  a  weekly,  lar^y  devoted  to  politics 
tad  tb*  diaeiiMioB  of  pablie  aflhin^  vUdi  he 


called  2file»*s  Register.  This  journal  he  contin- 
ued tintil  his  death,  removing  tbe  publication 
olTice  in  1837  to  Washington  and  renaming  the 
paper  Mica's  National  Remitter.  In  1838  the 
udice  was  moved  back  to  lialtimore,  and  there 
the  publication  of  the  paper  was  continued  after 
Niles's  death  \intil  ISVJ  by  his  son,  W.  O.  Niles, 
and  others.  The  files  of  the  paper  from  1811  to 
1849  constitute  an  intaluable  source  for  the 
study  of  awi^^Lmi^  political  histoiy  during  tiiai 
period. 

9ILBS,  John  Milton  (1787-1856).  An 
Ampripan  joiinialist»  politician,  and  Oabinst  ofll- 
eer.  He  was  born  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  icedved 

a  common  school  education,  and  studied  law  by 
himself.  In  1817  he  Bettled  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  established  the  Times,  which,  imder  the  edi- 
torial control  of  Niles,  wltose  connection  with  it 
lasted  for  thirty  years,  became  one  of  the  inn.st 
influential  newspapers  in  New  i^iiiglaod.  It  was 
one  of  the  earlicBt  miers  in  tbe  seotion  to  give 
its  support  to  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  after  his  election  Niles  received  the 
apjHjintment  to  tlie  Hartfm  il  j  (>  1  ri,:i  ( (  r-liip  an 
a  reward.  In  1835  he  wa.s  appointed  United 
States  Senator  to  fill  a  vacancy,  serving  until 
1839.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  Poetnuwter- 
General  in  Tan  Burra's  Cabinet,  remaining  in 
office  until  Harrison's  inauguration.  From  1843 
to  1849  he  was  a  member  of  the  ITnited  States 
Senate.  He  publisl  r  1:  The  Independent  Whig 
(1810)  ;  (iazcttcer  of  l  onivecticut  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and (IB  17)  :  lAfe  of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  (1820)  ;  A  History  of  the  Revolution  i» 
Mexico  and  Bouth  America,  with  a  View  cf 
Texas  (1829)  ;  and  The  Civil  Offii-cr  (1840). 

NILES,  Nathaniel  (  1741-1828).  An  Ameri- 
can politician  and  theologian,  born  in  South 
Kingston,  R.  I.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1766,  later  studied  medicine  and  law,  taught 
school  in  New  York  Citgr,  then  studied  theoitMy, 
and  preaehed  In  Tarions  CongrepiatiOBal  ehvrehes 
in  New  England.  \Vhile  livfng  at 
Conn.,  he  invented  a  process  by  which  bar  iron 
could  be  made  into  wire  by  the  use  of  water 
power,  and  nlso  estahliBhcd  a  wool  card  manu- 
factory. About  the  close  of  the  Involution  he 
settled  in  Oraqge  County,  Vt.,  and  founded  West 
Fairlee.  He  was  frequently  a  nember  of  the 
Vermont  T^gislaturc,  and  in  1784  was  Speaker; 
was  later  a  judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court; 
was  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  17!U  to 
1795;  was  six  times  a  Presidential  elector,  and 
also  helped,  as  a  'censor,'  to  revise  the  State 
Ctmstitution.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Sunlnr 
Hill  he  eompoeed  a  eong,  The  Aweriesw  Jfero, 
which  proved  popular,  and  he  later  contributed 
essays  to  the  Theological  Magazine,  and  pub- 
lished a  considerable  number  oi  hooka  on  thiW- 
logical  and  other  subjects. 

NILGAI,  nll-gl'  (Pers.,  Hind,  nilgau,  nOgat, 
UIgar,  blue  ox,  from  nU,  8kL  mM,  blue  +  ttpu, 
8kt.  gau,  ox,  cow) .  An  East  Indian  antelope  (l^oe- 
clnphus  tragocamehis)  with  a  somewhat  ox  like 
bend  and  body,  but  with  long,  slcmb  r  limits,  and 
of  ^rreat  activity  and  flectneas.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  antelopes,  aad  stands  aixiut  4  Mi  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  of  the  male  are 
about  as  long  as  the  ears,  smooth,  black,  pointed, 
slightly  curved  forward.  Tlie  female  nas  no 
horrid  The  nink  is  deep  and  compressed,  not 
rounded,  as  in  most  of  the  antelopes.  The  gen- 
«ral  color  is  hcownisb  giaj.  A  sliijht  mane  rma 
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aloKW  the  neck  and  the  elevated  forward  part  ot 
th«  tack,  and  the  breaal  ia  adorned  with  a  loof 

hanging  tufl  of  Imir.  The  nilgai  inhabits  the 
bUMhy  j)arts  of  India,  where  it  has  long  Ivet-n  re- 
garded at  one  of  the  noblest  kinds  of  game.  It 
ia  capable  of  domet<tication.  but  i.<)  ^aid  to  mani- 
leat.ftll  irritable  and  cai<ricious  t«mper  with 
mkfwtog  aob  Cboault  Slanford.  Fauna  of 
British  Itidi9:  Jfonmat*  (London,  1880),  and 
works  on  aport  In  India.   See  Plate  of  Ams- 

NILaiBI  (ndl-ge'r^)  HTTiTifi,  or  ITEXL- 
QHEBRY  HILLS.  An  almost  isolated  plateau 
or  mountain  group  in  Southern  India,  Presidency 
of  Madras  (Map:  India,  C  6).  It  is  situated 
about  40  milps  from  the  west  coast,  2(H)  miles 
north  of  Cajtc  Comorin,  and  rises  in  general  to 
heighta  of  between  aOOO  and  tMKM)  feet  alnne  the 
surrounding  plains,  the  highest  point  being  Mount 
Dodabetta,  with«n  altitude  of  8760  feet  Granite 
ridgea  connect  it  with  neighboring  Ohat 
Mountfiins.  and  it  i.s  itself  eomposcd  of  granite 
covered  vith  a  rich  layer  of  soil.  The  slopes  are 
covered  with  dense,  hot,  and  unbealthful  forest 
jungles,  but  the  uplands  consist  of  beautiful 
grassy  plains  with  a  U^'ntpcratc  zone  flora  and 
m  deli^tful  olimatej  which  haa  made  the  Nilgiri 
Hilla  one  of  the  ^irfaieipal  aanatoHttma  In  India 
for  European  invaiids,  who  are  chiefly  eonoen 
traied  in  the  town  of  Utakamand.  The  native  iu- 
linbitMitB  an  DntTidian  hefdsmeii. 

KILOMTETEE  (Gk.  T^uXoiifrpiop,  ycUomet- 
rion,  from  N«Xof,  .V(  i/o.s,  Nile  -j-  /tirpop,  vntron, 
measure).  A  eonstruetion  for  measuring  tlie 
height  of  the  Nile.  Two  such  constructions  liave 
survived  from  antiquity.  The  flrat  is  situated  on 
ttaa  ialand  of  Boda,  aouth  of  Cairo.  Thia  mikjfdBt 
a«  it  ia  called  in  i^bie,  ia  a  eanare  well,  16  feet 
in  diameter,  with  nn  oetagonal  graduated  pillar 
of  marble  in  the  eentre.  niarkiny  17  cubits  of 
21.38t!  inches.  The  ollicial  guarding  it  announces 
that  the  water  has  risen  high  enough  to  cut  the 
dams  and  to  begin  the  irrigation  wnen  the  river 
has  risen  to  16%  cubits.  Taxation  was  formerly 
regulated  in  aeoordanoe  with  the  height  of  the 
inundation.  This  construction  is  due  to  the 
Caliph  Suleiman,  a.d.  715-717,  hut  has  been  re- 
stored repeatedly  since  the  nintii  i^'ntury.  The 
other  nilometer  is  situated  on  t)ie  ishind  of 
Elephantine  (q.v.),  near  the?  First  (  ataraet.  It 
eonsiste  of  a  well  with  a  ataircaae  of  atone,  and 
JB  very  correctly  described  by  Strabo.  It  was 
jestored  to  official  use  in  1870. 

HILSBOir,  nli'son.  Chwstiite  (1843-).  A 
Bwediih  aopnmo.  She  waa  bom  near  WexiS,  and 

although  her  parents  were  in  humble  circum- 
stances, she  Ixcaiue  proficient  on  the  violin, 
learned  tl»e  flute,  and  attended  fairs  and  other 
places  of  public  resort,  nt  which  she  sang,  ac- 
companying herself  on  the  violin.  While  per- 
forming' in  this  manner  at  a  fair  in  Ljon^y  in 
1857,  her  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  F.  O. 
Tornerhjern.  who  sent  her  to  Str>rkholm,  where 
she  received  in.struction  from  Frsinz  Hcrwald. 
She  n>aile  her  d<'but  at  Stockholm  in  IHfiO,  imd 
then  went  to  Paris  to  continue  her  nuisicnl  edu- 
cation, under  Masset  and  Wartel.  In  1864  she 
appeared  at  the  ThMtre  Lyriaue  of  Paris,  aa 
Yloletta  in  fM  TravUifn.  with  men  sueeees  that  the 
was  enj!:)ged  for  three  years.  She  made  her  (!r<!t 
appearance  in  London  in  18fi7,  where  she  imme- 
dfaitefy  beoune  a  favorite.  In  l9tB  ahe  aang  the 


part  of  Ophelia  in  the  ofec*  Homkt,  by  Anhtofw 
Thomae,  at  the  Grand  Op^  In  Pans.  During 

the  •'■nmr-  year  she  sang  in  Kitflnnd  at  the  Handel 
festival  at  the  Crystal  Fatace.  In  1870  she 
came  to  America,  appearing  in  concerts  and 
operas,  and  achieved  popularity  wherever  »be 
was  heard.  She  was  married  in  1872  to  Auguste 
Bouaaud^  •  mereihaut  el  Paris.  After  leaving 
Saint  Peteralniii^  where  aba  had  been  very  sue* 
ccs..sful,  she  returned  to  America  with  the  Stra- 
kosch  Italian  opera  troupe.  She  also  sang  Elsa 
in  Wagner's  Ijohctignn.  The  death  of  her  hus- 
band in  1882,  after  she  had  retired  from  the 
operatic  stage,  caused  her  to  return  to  it,  but  her 
marriage  to  Count  Miranda  in  1887  bnn^t 
about  her  permanent  retirement  in  1888.  %Vhat 
her  voice  lacked  in  volume  was  compen.suted 
for  in  smoothness,  sweeto^,  and  evenness  of 
tone. 

NILSSON,  nll'son,  Sven  (1787-1883).  A 
Swedish  zoologist  and  archflMtlogist,  bom  near 
Landskrona.  At  twenty-fivc  he  In-came  n^^sistant 
professor  of  natural  history  at  Limd.  He  waa 
appointed  director  of  the  Zoological  Museum  of 
that  eity  in  and  returned  then  after  four 
year*  in  a  like  poet  at  BtoeldMln.  He  leelgned 
in  1856.  Kilsson  wrote,  on  Scandinavian  fauna 
and  antiquities:  Omithologia  Surcica  (1817- 
211  ;  I'rotiromus  Ichthyologies  ;  (jhsrr'Hi- 

tionea  Jchthyoiogicw  (1835)  ;  Ukanditiavisk  fauna 
(IBZO^)  ;  and  Bkundinaviska  Nordens  tirH»> 
ednofv  (1838-43;  in  German  tranahktiim  by 
Mestorf,  ISeS^). 

NIMBLE  FLY.  A  lly  of  the  family  Dexiidie, 
a  group  allied  to  the  parasitic  family  Tachinida, 
ao  ealled  from  its  rapid  movements.  Their  lege 
are  unusually  long,  and  in  their  early  stages 
they  are  parasitic  in  vmrloua  insects,  especially 
in  iHH'tle.s  and  also  in  snaila.  Aboot  tStj  apeclcB 
inhabit  North  America. 

mEBUB.  See  Ciaud;  CxomiitMS. 

NTMBTTS  (Lat..  cloud).  In  art,  especially  in 
sacred  art,  the  lutuie  given  to  the  disk  or  halo 
which  enriches  the  head  of  the  sacred  personage 
who  is  represented,  its  use  is  occasional  in  non- 
Christian  teligioua  art,  especially  the  Hindu, 
and  it  waa  not  unknown  to  elaasio  ai^  Oriental 
art.  The  nimbus,  strictly  so  ealled,  waa  flrat 
systematically  used  in  Christian  art,  appearing 
first  in  the  fifth  century.  Later,  in  Christian 
art,  it  became  almost  a  necessary  a[)jH>ndage  of 
all  repre^ntations  of  God  or  of  the  saints.  It  is 
of  two  kinds — either  circumscriU'd  by  a  well* 
defined  outline,  or  radiating  in  vauisliing  lines. 
It  took  various  forma.  The  square  or  oblong 
shnpi-  indicated  a  fiaiTitly  person,  such  as  a  pope, 
still  living,  and  was  used  mainly  In-tween  the 
fifth  and  ninth  centuries.  The  square  form  was 
syndtolic  of  the  material  and  earthly.  The  com- 
mon form  was  the  circular,  s\'mbolic  of  the 
apirituai  and  perfect.  The  earliest  figan  to  re- 
ceive the  nimmis  was  that  of  Christ^  and  thia 
nimbus  almost  immediately  took  a  peculiar  form, 
which  was  ordinarily  given  to  Him  up  to  the  ^ 
sixth  centuiy,  and  thia  waa  the  nMrnogram  ^ 

or  -^in  the  ahape  of  a  croaa,  called  the  Constan* 

tinian  RnnnRnun  (aee  LAPABcnH),  formed  of  the 
first  two  Tetter*  of  the  Greek  word  for  Christ, 

eircumsfrilMMl  in  {hv  circle  and  appearing  above 
and  on  either  side  of  His  head.  Thia  became, 
after  the  sixth  eentmy,  the  ordinaiy  erneifMm 
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nimbus  which  was  the  rule  up  to  the  Renaia- 
gancc,  when  the  nimbus  went  out  of  fashion  for 
all  nL'UK  ^  except  occasionally  in  the  form  of  a 
poised  circlet  or  band.  The  interior  of  the  nim- 
btu,  of  whatever  form,  ia  eilt,  either  plain  or  in 
rays,  cxoepting  oecMtooidly  that  of  the  Vir- 
Rio,  made  of  bine  or  •ome  other  eolor  or  uteTred. 
I'p  to  the  Renaissance  the  nimbus  forma  a  circle 
aff.tinst  the  background,  but  Renaissance  artists 
tilted  it  or  poised  it  naturalistically.  God  the 
Father  was  not  represented  until  the  late  Middle 
Ages,  and  Ba  was  glvn  a  circular  nimbus,  but 
tiie  Benaiaaapcie  <meii  gave  it  a  triangular  ra> 
diating  shape.  The  dova  of  the  Holy  (^uMt  also 
had  a  circular  nimbus.  So  had  all  duly  canon- 
ked  Raint*,  for  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  blessed- 
Dess  ';f  i/tmial  lifi'  in  heaven.  In  later  art  the 
nimbus  l^ecaiue  lij^hter  and  more  atrial,  melting, 
as  it  were,  into  the  picture;  and  in  Raphael's 
sainta  it  oeeasioaally  fodea  into  the  Yeiy  faintast 
indieation  of  a  goldai  tinge  around  tiie  head. 
Mosaic  paintings,  frescoes,  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, and  altar-pieces  are  the  principal  classes 
of  monument,  i  1] ustxati^g  tiio me <tf  the  Bindnia, 
See  IcoNooRAPUY. 

HIXEOUEN,  nim'e-gen  (Dutch  yijmeffen). 
A  ctbr  in  the  Province  of  Gelderland,  Holland,  on 
the  Waal,  four  miles  from  the  German  frontier 
(Map:  Netherlands,  D  3 ) .  It  is  situated  on  several 
hills.  Hbm  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  is.  for 
th*  most  part,  poorly  built, with  steep  and  narrow 
streets.  The  town  is  strongly  fortified  and  garri- 
soned. Among  the  noteworthy  edifices  are  the 
Chordi  of  Saint  Stephen,  a haudaomeOothieatniO' 
ture  datini,'  from  the  jthirteenth  century,  and  the 
town  hall,  with  a  museum  of  Rnnum  antiquitieH. 
In  the  beautiful  Valkhof  Park  are  ruin-i  of  an 
.incirnt  Jmpiri.d  |i:i  Ijj.cc,  N  i]-:ic;_'LiMi  is  a  large 
marlcet  for  cattit^  an  1  agricultural  products,  espe- 
eiatly  grain  and  wine.  It  ia  noted  for  its  Weiss- 
bier  and  its  eau  de  oologiDe,  and  haa  manufaetmce 
of  fkmr.  cigars,  tin,  and  other  metal  ware,  leather* 
and  furniture.  Population,  in  1896,  tfjBM}  in 
l!MX),  42,756,  chiefly  Catholicn. 

Nimrjruen  wn  -  f  i  inded  by  the  Romana,  who 
tii;iile  it  a  permanent  camp,  in  order  to  keep  in 
-ubjeition  the  Teutonic  tribes  nmrtheaet  of  the 
iUiine.  In  the  Middle  Agea  it  mw  a  member  of 
the  Hanaeatie  T^eaane.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  in  l.'SS,  out  was  recovered  six  years 
later.  Tike  Peace  of  NimejEruen  in  1678-79  brought 
to  a  close  the  war  between  France  and  the  Dutch 
and  their  allies,  initiated  by  Louis  XIV.'s  inva- 
•km  of  the  Netherlands  in  1672.  Peace  between 
Ttaaee  and  Holland  ma  emeiuded  on  August  11, 
1678;  between  France  and  Spain  on  September 
17.  U'~^ -.  l>etween  France  and  the  Emperor  on 
February  5,  1079;  and  between  Holland  and 
Sweden,  the  ally  of  France,  on  October  12,  1679. 
Fxanee  aeoured  posaeseioa  of  Franche-Comt4  and 
a  portion  of  Flanden.  The  Peace  of  Nimegviai 
was  the  culminating  point  in  Louis  XlV.'a  flareer 
and  made  France  the  leading  power  of  Europe. 

mImES,  n*m.  The  capital  of  the  Department 
of  Gard,  France,  in  Lower  Laaguedoc,  situated 
on  a  fertile  plain  at  the  southern  haee  of  a  range 
of  outlying  hills  of  the  C^vennes,  174  miles 
aonth-southwest  of  Lyons  (Map:  France,  L  8). 
T'lf  climate  of  NTmes  is  not  particularly  apree- 
altle.  owin^  to  its  winds  and  duat  storms,  and  to 
itA  halt  in  summer.  It  is  a  unique  city  in 
that  it  cootaiiia  reiy  ancient  oonstmctiooa  side 
hf  aide  with  modem  and  haadaome  boiUliigm 


etrect'!,  etc.  It  haa  splendid  monuments  of 
Rousan  limcH,  and  it»  antiquities  are  of  almost 
evcrj'  description.  The  fine  Erfpluiide,  ap- 
proached by  the  spacious  Avenue  Feuchfire^,  and 
ilanlced  by  the.  Immense  Roman  amphitheatre, 
and  adorned  bjr  a  magoifleent  fountain  deooiated 
with  etatoee  Pradier,  f  oma  a  centre  of  strik- 
ing interest.  Here  also  are  found  the  modem 
Palace  of  Justice,  and  a  statue  to  Soleillet,  the 
French  explorer.  The  amphitheatre — Les.  .\r^Tle.•^ 
— is  an  ellipse  438  feet  long,  and  while  smaller 
than  the  famous  ones  of  Italy,  is  in  a  better 
atate  of  preeenratioa.  Its  construction  is  inter- 
esting. It  was  hidlt  at  the  beginning  of  our  era 
and  was  capable  of  seating  2^000.  Itt  festom* 
tiou  was  begun  in  IS.Sg. 

The  most  striking-  sfrueture  in  Ntmes  is  tlie 
far-famed  Maison- Carrie,  an  imposing  Roman 
temple,  well  presierved.  It  is  76  feet  long  and 
40  feet  wide,  and  is  embellisbed  with  30  Co- 
rinthian eoliuittte.  The  whole  cdllloe  is  in  ex- 
cellent tante  and  possesses  rich  features.  It  is 
now  thought  to  have  been  built  early  in  our  era. 
It  evidently  Ix-longed  in  the  ancient  fi umi 
After  having  served  various  degraded  us<-a  dur- 
ing the  centuries,  it  was  artistically  restored 
in  the  ei^teenth  century.  It  contains^  a  collcc* 
tlon  of  Roman  relics,  some  exhibiting  a  fine 
style  of  workmanship.  Its  Venus  of  NtmeSi 
however,  is  mediocre.  The  Romanesque  Givreh 
of  S  unt  Paul  has  splendid  mural  paintings  by 
the  two  Flandrins.  Ntmes  has  a  Reformed  Grand 
Temple  of  a  very  simple  architectural  style. 
The  uninteresting  cathedral  was  built  of  mate- 
rials from  ancient  ruins.  The  Jardin  de  la 
Fontaine  is  a  lovely  garden,  with  a  canal,  Ma- 
cades  and  basins,  and  a  statue  of  Antonhraa 
Pius,  who  was  born  in  Nimes.  Among  the 
Roman  remains  are  the  Tour  Tifagno,  00  feet 
high,  affording  a  fine  view;  a  little  Temple  of 
IMana;  and  Uie  Porte  d'Auguste.  The  H6tel- 
IMeo  has  an  attractive  facade.  The  Central 
Prison,  with  a  cap^tj  lor  1400  p«iaon^  was 
an  ancient  citadel. 

The  Kcole  des  Beaux- Arts  is  modem.  The  city 
library  has  75,000  volumes.  This  collection 
is  installed  in  a  former  Jesuit  college  which 
haa  been  provided  with  a  handsome  modem 
facade.  The-  Maison-Carree  contains  an  arch»o- 
logical  museum.  In  the  picture  gaileiy  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  town  are  some  creditable 
iiftintings.  Ntmes  has  a  Calvinistic  consistory,  a 
iyceum,  a  Protestant  normal  school  for  wo- 
men, a  Catholic  seminary  for  priests,  and  in- 
dustrial and  art  schools.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  aUlI  important,  though  declining. 
Pilk.  wine,  liquors,  are  extensively  produced  and 
dealt  in.  Nlmes  also  manufactures  upholstery, 
shawls,  lace,  handkerchiefs,  carpets,  leather,  and 
iron  products.  Population,  in  1901,  80,605, 
nearly  one-fourth  being  of  the  Reformed  faith. 

Ntmea  (Lat  N«mait»u$)  was  the  leading 
Roman  colony  In  Gaul  after  «.c.  HO.  and  was  a 
provincial  city  of  true  magnificence.  It  fell  under 
tlie  scourge  of  the  Vandals  in  a.d.  407,  and  was 
plundered  by  the  Northmen  in  B.'SO.  It  turned 
Calrinist  at  the  Reformation  and  entered  uprai 
a  troubled  career.  After  the  fell  of  Napoleon  its 
citizens — or  the  Bandcs  Verdets — persecuted  the 
Protestants.  Oulzot  and  Daudet  were  bom  there. 
The  beautiful  mined  Pont  du  Card  is  northeast 
of  Nimra.  Consult i  Pievre,  Histoire  de  la  vtlle 
46  yim«,  4itptii»  ftugu*^  no*  /Waw 
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(FkrU,  1891). 

NIMRA'VUS  (NooLat.,  from  \nnr-n,l  + 
hat.  avus,  ancestor).  A  foiwil  cat  found  in  the 
John  Day  Miocene  beds  of  Wertcm  Korth  Ameri* 

8a.   StM>  Sabre-Tootiiei)  Tiokk. 

MIM'aO©  (H(l>.  Mmrtjd),  According  to 
Gen.  X.  8  seq.  (I.  Chron.  i.  10] ,  the  founder  of  the 
Babjrloniu,  and  later  oi  tbs  AMjrrian  Bmpiia; 
also  "a  mighty  hunter  before  Jehovalii'*  No  ez< 

plauation  of  the  name  and  legend  has  as  yet 
received  common  assent.  The  mythical  theory 
wliicii  fomui  in  Nimrod  (Vion  or  tlie  sun  is  now 
generally-  abandoned,  and  the  dinputc  tits  be- 
tween a  mythological  and  an  historical  por- 
Bonage.  (1)  Aocordiqg  to  the  mythological  view, 
Nimrod  is  identiHed  either  with  the  Babylonian 
god  Alarduk,  a  theory  which  would  well  explain 
bis  name,  through  the  correspondence  of  three 
radicals  (see  Nimuku),  i>r  In;  is  identified  with 
Gilgamesh  (q.v.),  the  hero  of  the  Babylonian 
epic,  who  appear!*  typically  in  art  as  engaged 
in  combat  with  a  wild  beast,  and  is  associated 
with  Erech,  one  of  Nimrod's  cities.  (2)  Advo- 
cates of  the  historical  view  seek,  by  reason  of  the 
exact  hbtorical  details,  a  character  in  Babvlo- 
nian  annals  whose  name  may  be  the  original  of 
Nimrod.  Such  a  person  is  suggested  in  a- cer- 
tain Kassitc  King  of  Babylonia  of  the  fourteenth 
century  b.c.,  Nazi-marattash  (the  latter  com- 

Smeat  being  supposed  to  be  a  god  of  hunting), 
ut  at  present  under  any  theoiy  the  legend  must 
be  regarded  as  made  up  of  several  sourees.  Yet, 
while  the  name  is  a  jjioldem,  the  biblical  rofer- 
ence  is  of  (jreat  iiitrn-'-t  as  giving  a  rorn-ct 
tradition  of  tatly  IJaliyldnian  history.  l  iL-h,  the 
father  of  Nimrod,  is  now  identified  with  the 
Kaasitei,  an  Ebimitie  race,  which  ruled  Babylonia 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  second  miitenniiim 
B.C.  (Sec  KA88ITE8.)  Tho  foar  cities  of  Nim- 
rixl'M  kiiiuilom  mentioned  in  (Jenefis  x.  10  arc 
ancient  and  famous.  That  "out  of  that  laud  liu 
went  forth  into  Assyria  [tlie  proper  transluti-uO, 
and  built  Nineveh,"  etc.  (ikn.  x.  11-12),  corre- 
sponds with  the  facta  uf  the  ethnical  and  social 
origin  of  Assyri*  from  Babylonia.  Of  the  four 
cities  here  mentiened,  Behoboth-ir  and  Resen 
are  not  yet  identified.  In  Micah  v.  (J,  "the  land 
of  Nimrod"  is  in  parallelism  to  "the  land  of 
Assyria."  Tho  characterization  of  Nimrod  as  a 
buntsmau  (an  ancient  and  doubtless  pre-I»raeiite 
■ayiqg),  wonid  be  appropriate  to  a  mythological 
eharacter  or  to  many  an  Oriental  nuuiareh.  The 
mytholoirieal  expression  "a  mighty  hunter  before 
.Tehovah  would  ritan  tliat  Nimrod  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  deities  by  his  prowess,  or 
even  rivaled  them  in  the  art  of  hunting.  Con- 
sult: Mupero,  JJaum  of  Civilisatum  (Loudon, 
18SM);  Sayee,  PairianiM  Palraftne  (London, 
isii.vi. 

NIM  ilUD.  llie  nio.l<  ru  name  of  a  numiul  on 
the  east  l>ank  of  tlif  Ti;:!!!*,  about  20  niih-s  below 
Mosul  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  K  4),  marking  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Assyrian  eity  identieal  with 
Calah  (q.v.)  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  11.  It  is  one 
of  a  group  of  cities  which  clustered  around  Nine- 
veh nii'l  111  I  V  he  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  chief  disc-overies  were  made  nt  Nimrud  by 
l  .a  vfu  il  in  1S45  -I7  and  184ft  51,  though  there 
were  also  later  excavations  by  George  Smith  and 
Rassam.  The  city  was  a  quadrangle  about  live 
miles  in  eircumferenoef  aunoundM  by  a  waU 


with  towers.  The  most  important  buiMingi  dis* 
covered  were:  (1)  a  stage-tower  (tikkvrrai)  at 

the  northwest  comer  of  the  mound;  (2)  temples 
near  the  tower,  in  which  valuable  iuscripttons 
were  found;  (3)  the  so-called  northwest  palace 
built  by  Asshumazirpal  (B.O.  886-860),  and  re- 
stored by  Sargon  (B.C.  7SS(-70i5),  800  feet  square; 
the  seuiptures  found  luiva  were  particular^  fina 
and  iiismietive,  and  there  was  a  ridi  harvest  of 
sninll  object^  nf  nrt,  utensils  of  daily  life,  tools, 
armor,  and  the  like;  (4)  the  centre  palace  (of 
ShalnianewT  11.,  B.C.  800-825,  rebuilt  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.,  B.c.  745-727)  ;  here  was  found  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  Assyriological 
nunuunanta-the  famous  hiaek  ohdUsk  of  Shal- 
maneser  IL,  now  in  the  British  Hnseinn,  whieh 
'/tvv<  an  account  of  the  campaigns  of  the  King 
during  tUirty-onc  years  of  liis  reign;  (i>)  the 
soutlnvest  palace  ( Ksarhaddon's,  B.C.  681-608), 
built  with  materials  taken  from  the  northwest 
and  centre  palaces;  (6)  the  southeast  palace 
(Asshuretililani's,  after  B.C.  625) ;  (7)  a  tcmpla 
of  Nd>o,  at  Urst  wrongly  sailed  the  tomb  of  Bar- 
danapsIiK.  'f'he  history  of  Calah  has  been  traced 
back  to  SiiuhiianeHcr  I.  (c.1300  B.C.).  who  calls 
himself  its  huikier.  It  was  afterwards  neglected 
for  a  time,  but  wae  rebuilt  by  Asshumasirpal 
and  was  tlie  capital  of  the  Empire  for  two  cen- 
turim.  About  B.c.  700  it  gave  way  to  Ninsvsli, 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  Medes  and  Babykokns 
when  they  eoiuinered  Assyria.  For  bibliography, 
see  Ni:te>'eh;  see  also  Assybia;  Assybiaa  Akt. 

MlMWEttKN,  nlm'w&  gni.    A  city  of  fha 

VrM, I  II, mils.     Sw  NiMEOVEK. 

NINSE,  nmd,  WnuAlC  Xavies  (1832-1901). 
A  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh. 

He  was  born  nt  Cortland,  X.  Y.,  and  grad- 
imted  from  Wesleyun  University,  Middlctown, 
Conn.,  in  1855.  After  teaching  for  a  year 
at  Kume,  N.  Y.,  he  entered  the  ministry.  In 
1801  he  was  sent  to  a  church  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio* 
and  remained  a  pastor  in  that  city  until  1868, 
when  he  went  abroad  for  travel  fhrou^^  Europe 
and  the  Elast.  The  remainder  of  his  pastoral  life 
was  spent  in  Detroit  at  the  Ontral  Methodist 
Episcopal  Clinrch.  Ilia  terms  here  were  divided 
by  a  period  npent  as  professor  of  practical  the- 
ology in  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  at  Evanston, 
111.  This  institution  called  him  to  Ita  presi* 
dency  in  1879,  and  here  he  remained  tmtil  1884, 
when  he  was  chosen  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Epworth  League  and  its  first  president. 
Ue  died  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Consult  the  memoir  by 
his  daughter  (New  York,  1M2). 

NINDEMANN,  nlnMc-mAn,  Wii-helm  Fbied- 
BICU  Cabl  (1850 — ).  A  German-American  Arc- 
tic explorer,  born  nt  Gingst,  island  of  Rdgen. 
When  sevmteen,  ha  came  to  the  United  States. 
He  joined  the  Pblorfo  expedition,  and  hi  1872, 
when  the  ve«sel  was  cniifrht  in  the  ice,  with  ciph- 
t<*pn  of  the  i  rew  he  was  carried  on  an  ice  field  for 
nearly  seven  niont}>s.  He  was  rescued  off  Labra- 
dor by  the  Ti<Trri.%:  volunteered  on  that  vessel 
and  afterwards  on  the  Jrnntiette  in  the  search  for 
^  FoUtri»i  and  after  the  loss  of  the  /eamietle 
was  sent  south  for  help  by  De  Long,  in  the  quest 
for  whom  he  later  joined  Nindemnnn  wrote  in 
German  a  description  of  his  Arctic  voyages 
(188S). 

VHTB-ZTIS.  IxL  England,  a  lanprej  (^.v.)* 
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HUnSKTTXBR,  One  of  several  similar 
Bftmes  applied  to  shrikes,  this  one  expressing  a 

German  rubtic  notiuu  that  the  bird  iiuinler.s  nine 
victims  iu  a  st-ries.  Compare  Bi,xcuKit-.Biw. 

NINETY -SIX.  A  village  in  Abbeville  Coun- 
iy,  S.  C".,  about  80  niilL-r*  Hoiitliwest  of  Camdeu, 
said  to  have  been  so  named  from  its  having  been 
located  Uii  ui'daa  frum  Keowee,  the  principal  town 
of  the  Cherakeea.  Duriqg  the  Kevolutionary 
War,  it  was  an  fmportant  strategic  point,  and 
in  1781,  while  ixtii[  ii  il  by  a  L<iyalist  force  of 
about  uuO,  under  l.ieiitt  iuiut  Colum'l  Ciii^'er,  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  a  forre  (if  Ainciiians. 
under  General  Greene,  from  May  21st  to  June 
I9th>  whcD^  on  receiving  news  of  the  near  ap- 
nrwi«h  of  a  greatly  superior  Britiah  force  under 
Lord  RawdoD,  Gmterat  Greene  withdrew.  The 
loss  of  the  Americana,  incurred  rhiefly  during  an 
uisaiill  on  .June  18tb,  was  about  185  in  killed  and 
woumleti ;  tliat  of  the  L/OjTilists  was  abcnit  STi.  On 
June  2ilLh  the  place  was  evacuated  by  Lord  Raw- 
don.  Consult  Dawson,  Bat  tie*  of  th/8  Vatfed 
States  (New  York,  1858). 

MUI'EVEH.  The  later  cauital  of  tiie  great 
Assyrian  Empire.  The  etymology'  of  the  name 
(written  Ximw  and  Xini  in  cuneiform  inticrip- 
tiona)  is  uniotKiiwiL  A  popular  eiTmology  con- 
nected it  with  nflnu,  'flsh,'  and  made  Nineveh 
the  'fish-city.'  Presumably  the  word  is  connected 
in  some  way  with  .Viri<i,  a  Babylonian  goddess, 
Sttbeequeully  iduutitied  with  Isiitar  iq.v.)-  Nine- 
vch  was  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
opMsite  the  present  Mosul  (Map:  Turkey  m 
Ana,  K  4),  wliere  for  oentorfes  its  ruins  were 
indicated  by  a  number  of  mounds,  the  two  prin- 
ci|>al  ones  bi-iu),'  known  as  Koyuiijik  and  Xebi 
Yunus,  the  latter  the  traditional  site  of  tlio 
preaching  of  the  prophet  Jonah  and  crowned  by 
a  temooa  Moihainmedan  shrine.  References  in 
Axailie  geograpbers  and  early  European  travelers 
•liow  tMt  tlie  loeation  was  always  preserved  in 
local  tradition,  althouf»li  the  value  of  this  tradi- 
tion wa.s  culled  in  question  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  trustworthiness  was  established  by 
Claudius  Jaiuee>  Rich,  whose  examination  of  the 
mounda  in  1821  marks  the  beginning  of  scientific 
investigation ;  be  gave  the  first  accurate  descrip- 
tion and  preparM  exoellent  maps  (published, 
after  his  deatn,  in  1S^6).  The  first  excavations 
were  made  at  Koynnjik  by  Paul  lioltu  in  1842-43. 
At  this  early  stapc  of  As.syriological  investiga- 
tion sculptures  or  other  large  objects  which  could 
he  sent  to  Europe  and  arouse  popular  wonder 
were  the  maiA  deaideiata;  and  when  three 
monthfl*  labor  had  brought  tt>  light  nothing  but 
fragments  of  reliefs  an  1  in-rriptions.  T?oftn  con- 
sidered the  work  disapixjiutinf;  and  abandoncnl 
Koyunjik  for  Khorsabad  (q.v. ).  !>ayard.  wliile 
excavating  at  Niuirud  (q.v.)  in  1845-47,  dug  a 
few  trenches  at  Koyunjik  and  made  a  tentative 
oamination  which  located  the  so-called  sonth- 
weirt  palace  (Sennaeherll^s).  During  his  second 
expedition  (184{>-51)  he  made  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  i\\in  palace,  brought  to  light 
numerous  valuable  sculptures,  and  discovered  the 
fomoos  library  of  .\sshnrbanipal.  After  Layard's 
departure  operations  were  continued  by  Ibissani 
fI952  5I>,  while  Victor  Place  was  also  attempt- 
in>?  to  excavate  at  the  same  mound,  the  work  of 
the  two  invostiL' lit  r-  not  always  procoediuL'  in  n 
spirit  of  friendly  cooperation.  Kassam  discovered 
ue  north  polaoo  (AnlniilMiiipal'B),  the  aenlp- 


tures  of  which  belong  to  the  finest  speeimens  of 
Assyrian  art.  He  also  found  here  the  second 
half  of  Asshurbanipal's  library,  including  the 
Babylonian  account  of  the  deluge.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  palace  was  continued  for  a  short 
time  after  Raesam's  departure  by  Loftus  and 
Bouteher.  The  noct  attempt  at  Koyunjik  was 
made  by  George  Smith  during  two  brief  periods 
aggregating,'  not  more  than  lime  months  together 
in  187.1-71,  and  resulted  mainly  in  the  recovery 
of  inscriptions  from  Asshurbanipal's  Iibrar>', 
popuUrly  CMUldsired  disappointing  after  the  bril- 
liant successes  of  Layard  and  Baaaam,  but  in 
reality  as  important  as  any  discoveries  yet  made. 
Kas?,ani,  durmg  his  four  campaigns  in  1878  fi2, 
made  further  excavations  at  Koyunjik;  owing 
to  the  unfortunate  attenii»t  to  do  too  much  and 
the  unsystematic  and  unscholarly  methods  fol- 
lowed, the  results  were  not  Ml  that  could 
have  been  desired.  Ra-ssam  also  czcaTated  at  this 
time  at  BaJawat  (q.v.),  about  fifteen  miles  east 
of  Afosul,  like  Khorsabad  and  Nimrud  one  of  the 
many  cities  grouped  around  Nineveh,  and  at- 
tempted Mitliout  success  to  examine  Nebi  Yunus. 
It  is  known  that  the  latter  mound  contains  me* 
morials  of  .\dudnirari  III.  (B.C.  812-7«3)  and 
palaoea  of  Sennacherib  (b.c.  705-681)  and  Esar- 
haddon  (B.O.  681-668),  but  this  mound  has  not 
yet  been  examined.  Much  also  F^till  remains  to  be 
done  at  Koyunjik.  The  earliest  explorations  of 
Layard  were  carried  on  at  the  c\])en.se  of  Sir 
Stratford  C^aoning  and  Layard  himself;  other 
investigatkllS  have  been  supported  by  the  British 
Museum*  whm  most  of  tJie  antiquities  discov- 
ered are  now  stored.  Besi^  ornaments,  seals, 
and  similar  small  objects  of  great  importance  as 
works  of  art,  colossal  statues  were  fouinl,  and 
small  bas-reliefs  representing  incidents  of  war, 
hunting  scenes,  sacriticial  ritea,  religious  proces- 
sions, buihling  operations,  aod.  other  events  of 
daily  life.  The  inscriptions  4»i  elay  cylindsMi 
obelisks,  slabs,  statues,  and  tablets  of  stone  and 
otiier  material  have  furnished  datii  for  tracing 
lite  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire  with  consider- 
able detad  from  about  M.  1100  to  the  teU  of 
Nineveh. 

The  ancient  city  was  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
an  irregular  trapezium  in  shape.  The  walls  have 
been  traced  and  found  to  have  been  about  a  mile 
and  one  ipiartcr  in  length  on  the  nnrth,  something 
less  than  three  miles  on  the  eniit,  about  half  a 
mile  on  the  south,  and  two  and  one-half  miles 
along  the  Tigris  on  the  'west.  A  remarkable  gato 
was  discovered  by  Layard  near  the  centre  of  the 
northern  wall ;  on  the  city  side  there  were  co- 
lossal man-lieaded  bulls  and  winged  human  fig- 
ures. The  river  Khosar  llnwed  tlirouf.'h  the  city 
from  west  to  east,  dividit^  it  into  two  nairly 
equal  parta.  The  SUperfieiafare a  was  about  1800 
acres.  According  to  a  statement  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah  (ir.  II),  the  population  when  the  city 
was  at  the  height  of  ita  glory  has  Ijeen  estimated 
at  600,000.  This  is  probably  too  great.  Com- 
mander .Tones  calculated  in  I'^T)!*  that  tlie  ]>np\i!a- 
tion  of  the  city  and  suburbs  cannot  have  ex- 
ceeded 350.000.  while  the  city  itself  may  have 
been  the  home  of  about  176j006  souls.  The  state- 
ment that  'Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great  city 
of  three  days'  jmirncy"  (Jonah  iii.  .1)  does  not 
seem  ^'reatly  exa^'ire rated,  if  the  suburbs  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  first  certain  mention  of  Nineveh  is  in  the 
code  of  Haimimnbi— latter  half  of  the  twenty 
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tliinl century  B.C.  (See  HAMMt;Rii.Bi.)  The  name 
•eeun  in  oerUiin  Hulijlunian  inscriptions  which 
are  at  kaet  fiOO  yean  older,  but  H  ienot 
certain  that  tbe  reference  fo  to  tne  Assyrian  esp- 

ital.    The  earliest  aeat  of  tl>e  Assyrian  ruler-? 
wasj  at  Aikihur  ( Kileh  Shergat,  on  the  west  bank 
of  tbe  Tigris,  about  50  miles  below  Moeul).  The 
seat  of  government        finit  trausferred  to  Caleb 
(Nimrud,  q.v.)-    Shalmaneser  I.  (e.1300  B.C.), 
vho  calls  himseU  tbe  builder  of  tbe  latter  city, 
is  imown  to  have  restored  a  temple  of  lahtar  at 
Nineveh,  which  h  also  mentione<l  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Shamshiadad  (e.1800  B.C.}  and  in  the 
code  of  Ilaniniurabi.    From  tbe  time  of  Asshur- 
bclkala  <c.I090  B.C.)  to  tbe  reign  of  Asshur- 
nazirpal  (B.C.  88B-M0)  Nineveb  was  tbe  capital. 
Tbe  latter  King  returned  to  Caleb,  but  in  the 
days  of  Sennacherib  (b.c.  706-681)  Nineveh  re- 
gained its  position.    Sennacherib's  predecessor, 
Rarjjon  II.  (b.c.  722-705),  seems  to  have  given 
the  preference  to  KhorsalMd.  Under  Sennacherib 
and  his  successors  Niaevdi  attained  to  its  great* 
cot  proeperity  and  faint.  It  Ml  before  tbe  com* 
bined  efforts  of  Medes  and  Babylonians,  the  Me- 
dian King,  Cyaxares  (b.c.  62.'5  r>85),  entering  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Babylon  ill  n  Nabo|)olas- 
sar  (B.C.  625-006),  for  the  destruction  of  the  As- 
syrian Empire.  Tbe  last  days  of  Nineveh  are  ob- 
scure. That  the  city  held  out  for  a  considerable 
time  by  virtue  of  its  strong  fortiUcations  is  prob- 
able.   The  year  of  its  fall  is  uncertain ;  a  probable 
date  is  b.c.  607.   According  to  tradition  its  King, 
Sinsharishkun,  ended  his  life  in  the  Humes  which 
consumed  his  capital.  Tbe  dentruction  of  tbe  city 
was  complete.  Aenophon  with  tbe  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  passed  by  its  site  about  two  oenturies 
later,  aiM  does  not  cvm  ntentfon  its  name.  Tt  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  '{rrent  nninhnhited 
pities'  which  he  calls  Mespila  and  Larissa  {Attab. 
Ill  4   '       were  Kojunjik  and  Nebi  Yubos* 

resix-ctively. 

BiBMOGRAPHY.  All  that  was  known  ahoat 
Nineveh  before  the  beginning  of  ezcaTatiops  may 
be  found  in  Tueh,  dMN«iei»taflone«  Geographiag 
</<•  Trno  Vrbe  (Leipzig,  1846),  and  Marcus  von 
Niclnihr,  fJetichichte  Aaaura  und  liahds  i  fieri  in, 
1857  I'hc  authoritative  accounts  of  the  ex- 
cavations arc;  Layard,  yinrrrh  aiut  Jtx  }\<mnint 
(London,  1S4S)  ;  id.,  The  Munumtnln  of  Niiuvih, 
aeries  i.,  100  plates,  aeries  ii^  71  plates  (ib., 
1841^53 ) ;  id.,  Diaeottriea  in  Ike  Ruinn  of  Tfinefteh 
and  Babylon  (ib.,  1853)  ;  Smith,  A^-ijfrifJn  Dis- 
coi^rriea  (ib..  1875;  .^d  ed..  New  York,  187fi)  ; 
Kas.'^am,  Asahur  and  the  Land  of  \iwrod  (Cin- 
cinnati, 1897).  For  the  to|K)graphy,  consult 
Rich,  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan  and 
on  the  Site  of  Ancient  \ineveh  (Ix)ndon,  1836)  ; 
JoncH.  "Topoprnpliy  of  Nineveh,  with  Map.<<."  in 
the  .I'lurnol  of  thc  Roi/dl  Axintic  KoeiWy,  vol.  xv. 
(London.  1855).  For  the  inscriptions  consult 
I>ayard.  Inncriptiowt  in  th«  Cuneiform  Character 
from  Aa»ifrian  Monuments  (L>ondon,  1861); 
Rawlhison  and  Pinebca,  The  Ouneiform  htwrip* 
tionn  of  Wrstcrn  Ania  (ib.,  1861-91);  Bezold, 
Catalogue  of  the  Cttneiform  Tabletn  in  the  Kouy- 
unjik  VoUcciion  of  the  liritish  Mitsi  um  (ib..  1889- 
99).  The  followinj;  work.s  are  also  rwomniended : 
Rich,  Collected  Memoirs  (London.  1839)  ;  Loftns, 
Travels  and  Reaearehet  in  Ohaldtea  and  S«9iatM 
( ib..  1S57) ;  Tjayard,  Eatty  Adventure  In  Persfo, 
Fusiana,  anij  Jlabylonia{\h.,  1887 ;  2d  ed..  nbridped, 
1894)  :  the  British  Museum  Guide  to  the  Aasvr- 
ion  Antiftatie*  (n«w  «d.,  ib.,  1900)  i  ToL  i,  parts 


1-3  of  tbe  photographs  of  tbe  antiquities  in  tbe 
British  Museum  published  by  Stephen  Thompson 
(ib.,  1872) ;  MasperOk  Tke  Struggle  of  the  .Vo- 
tioos  (ib.,  1896),  and  The  Paniug  of  the  Empires 
l  ib.,  1900),  both  profusely  il!u.tiiit«  <1 ;  Hillerb*-ck 
and  .leremias,  "Der  Untergani^  Nim  v^li  H  und  die 
Wei.ssa^nuig8acbrift  des  Nabum  von  Klkn>fh,"  in 
Beitrmge  eur  Aetjfriologie,  vol.  iii.  (Leipug, 
1898) ,  a  desoripCion  of  tbe  defenses  and  fortifiea* 
tions  with  maps  and  illustrations;  Kaulen, 
Aasyrien  und  Babylonia  (5th  ed.,  Freiburg. 
18!lll)  :  Goodspeed.  .1  J{\~l<>y\i  of  the  Babyloniarui 
and  Assyrians  (New  iork,  1903)  ;  Schrader,  Die 
Keilinschriften  und  das  alte  Teetament  (Giesaen, 
1883}  fing.  trans^  Londoo,  1897);  Finches. 
The  014  Teetmneniin  the  Light  of  the  BieSiiea 
Record*  and  Legends  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
(London,  1902)  :  Hilpreeht,  Erplorations  in  Bible 
Lands  During  the  S  im  <  ,ith  (\i\tury  (Philadel- 
phia, l'J03);  and  the  work.-.  iii>  ntioned  in  tlie 
article  AsaYBiA  (q.v.).  See  also  AtiSTRlAKT  Abt; 

CunsvoaM  InaoBimoiiai  and  tbe  biograj^ieal 
DotiesB  of  the  different  czeavators. 

NINE  WOETHIES,  Tiik.  Niii.  heroes  of 
history  and  romance,  lung  popular  in  medieval 
art  and  story.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  preface 
to  Caxton's  Ualoiy's  Jforte  Artluure,  as  tha 
"Nine  Worthy  and  the  bpet  that  ever  Wire;'*  to 

wit.  three  Pavniins,  thn»e  .Tews,  and  three  Chris- 
tian men.  These  are  Hector  of  Troy,  Alexander 
the  tireit  hilius  Ca-sar.  .Toshui  I'^i^id,  Judas 
Maecabttus,  King  Arthur,  Charleniapne,  and 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  These  heroes  were  a  familiar 
and  popular  subject  in  tapestries  and  paintiaga^ 
and  figured  also  In  maslcs  and  pageants.  Dnnlop 
mentions  in  Uistory  of  Prose  Fiction  a  rare  ro- 
mance, the  "Triumphcft  de»  ncuf  Preux."  in 
which  the  author  had  a  vision  of  the  nine 
worthies.  Brunet  intimates  that  the  original 
was  of  Spanish  origin.  The  nine  are  menmned 
also  in  English  literature.  Shakespeare  parodies 
them  in  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  and  Dryden  alludes 
in  *  111  111  in  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

jriNChfO,  ning'pO'  (Chin.,  Calm  Waves).  A 
treaty  port  in  the  Province  of  Ghe-kiang,  China, 

un  the  river  Tat.<irFih,  12  miles  from  the  sea  (Map: 
China,  V  4).  The  inclosed  space  is  about  five 
mile^  in  circumference.  The  brick  walls.  25  feet 
high  and  22  feet  thick  at  the  baise,  are  pierced 
by  six  gates.  The  city  is  famous  for  its  temples, 
pagoda^  stone  bridgest  and  a  library,  the  fourth 
m  point  of  numhCT  of  votnmes  in  the  Empire. 
The  gold  and  silver  work,  cnnfcctionery,  lacquer 
work,  and  carvin^j  are  noted  all  over  China.  The 
Portuguese  settled  in  1522  in  Ninp-po,  but  were 
driven  out  in  1546  after  a  massacre,  in  which 
800  out  of  1200  Europeans  were  slain.  The  city 
was  occupied  by  the  British  forces  for  six 
months  in  1841-42,  and  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  in  1842.  It  is  an  important  centre  of 
Christian  missions.  Ninp-jio  ha.s  little  direct 
trade  and  is  jiriiicipallv  a  distributing  station  for 
Shanghai.  lt»  totai  trade,  chiefly  imports, 
atnounted  in  1000  to  more  than  $10,OW^(KMi.  Th« 
principal  articles  of  commerce  are  green  tea, 
cottfm.  opium,  silk,  and  sugar.  Population,  esti- 
nu\\-\  lU.  -■.5.000. 

NINIAN,  Saint.  Tbe  Apostle  of  the  Picts. 
He  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  and  tb« 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Whether  Chris- 
tianitv  had  been  introduced  among  the  Piets  be> 
tons  ihe  tinw  of  Ninlan  has  been  a  snbjaofe  of 
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oontroversy.  However  this  may  Im^  it  ia  oertain 
that  when  Ninian  appearad  ammig  th«tn,  tba 
Picta  were  in  the  main  a  pagan  people.  was 
a  Briton,  and  of  noble  birth,  but  buJ  been 
educated  at  Kciul.  and  there  ordained  a  bishop 
in  394.  The  exact  time  of  hin  preaching  in  bcot- 
land  ia  unknown.  His  labors  appear  to  have 
eomiDcnoed  in  Cumbria,  and  to  have  extended 
«ff«r  the  greater  part  of  the  diitriet  aa  far  north 
as  the  Grampian  HilU,  his  see  being  fixed  at  Can- 
dida Casa,  or  Whithorn,  in  the  modem  Wigton- 
bhiif.  His  Jnath  is  placed  by  the  Bollandists  in 
432;  bis  festival  is  September  16th.  His  Life, 
by  Ailred,  is  in  Forbes,  BitUfiam  €f  89Btkmd. 
vol.  V.  (Edinburgh,  1874). 

irnnOBET  (c.l«I0-<j.l677).  A  sachem  of  an 
Algonquian  tribe  of  Indiana,  the  Niantics.  He 
assisted  the  English  colonists  in  the  Pequot  war 
of  1637,  but  soon  afterwards  began  to  scheme  for 
their  axpalsion  or  aztemunaiiou.  A  viait  to  the 
I>iitcli  on  Ifaohattan  Island  in  1662'58  esnsed 
him  to  be  su^prcted  of  plotting  against  the 
United  Colonies,  wiiose  commissiuners,  in  April, 
1653,  declared  war  against  him,  but  were  unable 
to  prosecute  it,  owing  to  the  op|>o3ition  of  Massa- 
dklisetta.  Ninigret,  howe%-er,  soon  attacked  the 
Loqg  bland  Indiana,  alliea  ol  the  Kngliah,  and 
the  eommissioners,  after  rammoning  him  in  Tain 
to  Hartf  ir  1,  iit  Major  Samuel  Willnrd  against 
him  with  a  toroe  of  310  men.  Ninigret  took 
refuge  in  a  ^wamp.  hut  subsequently  (1662),  in 
conjunction  with  several  other  chiefs,  sold  a  large 
part  ol  Ua  tandtoiy  to  the  colonists.  Bemal  of 
hia  anoeMion  .feon  whom  land  titles  were  se> 
cured  by  Bhode  Mand  wenr  alio  ealled  Ninigret. 

VtSO,  ne^nyd,  Pedbo  Alonbo  (e.l46&-c.l506) . 
A  Spanish  aavigator*  bom  at  Mogner.  He  had 
sailed  to  the  west  coast  of  Afriea  eeveral  times 

in  Portuguese  vessels  before  1492,  when  he  be- 
came pilot  of  one  of  Columbus's  three  ships.  In 
June,  149<},  Nifio  >iiiled  to  Santo  Domingo  witli 
supplies,  and  on  his  return  nearly  ruined  the 
fortunes  of  Colmnbiia  by  his  braggadocio  and  his 
tsrdinfsa  ia  rnwrting  at  court.  After  aaiiiiw  on 
Ooluinhas's  third  voyage,  he  planned  with  Cris- 
tobal d<>  la  Oii.:rr;i  ;i  SjiLiiiI^h  merchant,  thr  first 
succeHsful  comuH-reial  to  the  New  V\orld 

(Uyy).  Nifio  died  soon  after  his  return,  after 
having  been  accused  of  cheating  the  Crown  of  a 
part    Its  share  in  Cha  proflta  of  the  myage. 

NINON  DE  L'ENCLOSE,  n^'nON  dc  Ittw'- 
VW,  OT  Lekclob  (161G  1706).  A  Parisian  cour- 
tesan, remarkable  for  beauty,  grace,  and  intel- 
lectual eultture,  aa  well  as  for  keen  wit.  Her 
career  h^gia  at  sixteen.  Among  her  many  lovers 
were  sa»iMsively  the  COtmt  de  Chatiilon.  the 
Marquis  de  Villaroeaux,  the  Marquis  de  8^vign«, 
the  Marquis  de  Gersay,  Marshal  Cond^,  the  Due 
de  la  Rochefouoiuld,  Marshal  d'Albret,  Marshal 
d'Estrfes,  Abb«  d'Effiat,  Gourville,  and  La  ChAtre. 
She  counted  among  her  friends  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  Madame  Searron  (afterwards  Madame 
de  Malntenon),  and  Madame  de  La  Fayette.  Her 
salon  seenMHl  for  a  time  a  rival  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bambouillct,  "NT  lien'  and  Scnrron  are  said  to 
have  taken  literary  counsel  with  her.  Her  beauty 
lasted  into  old  age.  Consult:  Douxmesnil,  Mi- 
wtokta  (Rotterdam.  1762);  and  the  Woriks  of 
flsfnt-Evrenond  (Amsterdam,  1706),  but  espe- 
riallr  the  contemporary  'portrait'  in  Mile,  de 
Scud^ry's  CUlie  (Paris,  1556-60),  where  she  fig- 
mi  aa^Clnisae^' 


SIOBE,  ui'6-b«  (Lat,  from  Gk.  Ni^v).  In 
Oracle  legend,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus.  King  of 
Lydia,  and  (according  to  the  most  ])opular  ver- 
sion) the  sister  of  PeJops.  She  was  tlie  wife  of 
Aiiij'uirii,  Kui;^  (if  Thebes,  and  bore  him  many 
children,  the  numbers  varying  usually  between 
twelve  and  twenty.  In  her  pride  she  boasttd  her 
superiority  to  Leto,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and 
Anemis.  The  angry  goddess  moved  lier  diUdren 
to  avenge  the  insult,  and  Apollo  w  ith  his  arrows 
slew  the  son.s,  while  Artemis  killed  the  daughters 
in  the  palace.  Niobo  in  her  grief  prayed  the  gods, 
who  in  pity  transformed  her  into  a  stone  image 
on  Mount  Sipylns  in  Lydia.  The  stoiy  appearsin 
the  epu^  aiMl  was  retold  by  tragedians,  poets,  and 
chroniclers  with  msJiT  divergeneies  in  detail.  The 
fullest  version  which  has  survived  i=i  hy  thid 
{Metam.,  vi.  140  btiq.).  Kepreacntiit  loijrt  ol  the 
story  on  vases  and  reliefs  are  not  numerous,  hut 
it  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
groups  of  ancient  statues.  Consult:  Slarkf 
Xiobe  und  die  Niobida^  (Leipijg,  1863) :  Ame- 
lung,  Fakr&t  «h(re)k  die  Antikm  in  Fhrew 
(Munich,  1897). 

NIO'SrUM  (Nco-Lat.,  from  Lat.  Niobe, 
daughter  of  Tantalus;  so  called  from  its  close 
resemblaace  to  the  metal  tantalunw  from  Lat. 
Ttmtahu,  father  of  Niobe).  A  metidlie  chemical 

elenrni',  -amc  n-^  columbium  (q.v.). 

ITIOBKABA,  ui  6-bri'rA.  A  river  rising  in 
Laramie  County,  Wyo.,  flowing  east  through 
northern  Nebraska,  and  emptying  into  the  Mis^ 
sonri  Siver  at  Niobrara,  after  a  course  of 

about  460  miles  (Map:  Nebraska,  CI).  It  is 
a  shallow  and  rapid  stream,  and  is  not  navigable. 
In  its  upper  course  it  Hows  tlirough  a  sandy 
region,  after  which  it  traverses  a  deep,  roel^ 
cafion;  but  in  the  lower  part  it  wiiMls  tiirougfa 
fertile  bottwi  lutiil-.. 

NIOBRARA  STAQK  The  name  given  to  a 
division  of  the  Cretaceous  system  (q.v.).  The 
rocks,  including  sandstones,  limestones,  and 
chalks,  are  exposed  in  Kansas,  South  Dakota, 
and  in  the  States  farther  westward,  and  attain 
a  mazinium  thickness  of  8000  feet. 

:N'T0RT,  ny6r.  The  capital  of  the  Department 
of  Deux-S^vres,  France,  on  the  S^vre-Niurtaise 
River,  49  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Poitiers 
(Map:  France,  F  6).  Its  chief  points  of  in- 
terest are  the  Church  of  Notre  Dainc,  with  Ita 
famous  tower  and  elaborate  interior,  the  Cliurch 
of  Saint  Andrew.  Mu.^^eum  of  Art  and  Natural  His- 
tory, Museum  of  .Antiquities  and  the  Public  (Jar- 
den.  The  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  region 
are  engaged  in  cattle-raising  and  farming,  and 
the  town  nas  a  laige  trade  in  gloves,  oil,  brushes, 
and  leather;  there  are  also  extensive  nursery 
interests.  Niort  dat«^  from  ll.'>5;  was  under 
the  rule  of  England  for  a  short  period;  aud 
as  a  Protestant  -  tr  iiii' i.  1]  i  ndured  many  hard- 
ships during  the  iieli^ious  Wan,  Madame  de 
Maintenon  was  a  nativa  of  Nlort.  Bopubtion, 
in  1901,  23,897. 

NI'PA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  the  native  name).  A 
genus  of  plant.'i  referred  by  most  botanists  to 
the  order  Palmw.  Nipa  frulicana,  the  only  specicii 
recognized,  common  in  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, is  a  low-growing  tree,  which  llourishcai 
with  tiie  mangrove  in  places  inundated  hy  the 
tide.  It  abounds  in  saccharine  sap,  from  which 
a  kind  of  palm  wine  and  also  exnellent  su^r 
are  mada.  The  laavca  are  emptoiyad  for  rooAig 
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and  are  exported  from  Teiiasserioi  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

NIPH^B,  Francis  Eugene  (1847—).  An 
American  electrical  engineer  and  physicist.  He 
was  born  at  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. ;  j^ra«iiiaU-d  frcMii 
Iowa  State  University  in  1870;  and,  ailvr 
four  years  as  instructor  of  physics  in  that 
iliatitution,  was  chosen  professor  of  physics 
of  electrical  engineering  in  Washington  Uni- 
veni^.  Nipher  organized  the  Missouri  weather 
eerriee  (1S77)  and  the  Magnetic  Sur>'ey  of 
the  8tiile  (IHiTS)  ;  hotanie  ii  piomiiiutit  iiieiiibtT 
of  the  Sa,iut  l»ui!i  Acadi  iny  of  Soii  iici';  and  con- 
tributed to  its  Transactions  articles  on  physics 
and  meteorology.  His  more  interesting  researches 
include  his  proof  that  a  photognj^ic  plate 
Ofer-cxpoeed  may  be  developed  as  a  positive, 
and  tut  between .  positive  and  negative  tbevD 
is  a  zero  value  which  cannot  be  developed. 

HIPXQOH.  nI]>l-gAa  (or  NEPIOON),  Lake. 
A  lake  of  Ontario,  Canada,  35  milea  north  of 

Lake  Superior  (Map:  Ontario,  M  8).  It  is 
about  GO  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
43  miles  wide.  A  coast  line  with  hidd  lieadlands 
and  deep  bays  gives  a  total  length  of  shore  of 
580  miles.  It  is  813  feet  above  Lake  Superior. 
A  great  number  of  mountain  streams  flow  into 
it,  and  its  waters  flow  out  through  the  Nipigon 
River,  40  miles  in  length,  southward,  to  Nipigon 
Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake  Superior.  The  lake  is  venr 
deep,  atudded  with  islands^  and  wdl  stocked  wiui 
lisb. 

mraSINO,  nlp^s-slng  (still-water  place,  or 

little-water  place).  An  Algonquian  tribe,  for- 
merly residing  aboiil  the  lake  of  the  «ume 
name  in  Northern  Ontario.  Canada.  When  first 
known  to  the  French,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  were  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  tribes  of  Canada,  and  were 
regarded  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  as  the 
typical  Algonquian  tribe,  and  their  language  as 
the  standard  for  the  whole  linguistic  stock. 
On  tiie  ile-itruclion  of  llie  missions  hy  the  Iro- 
quois  al)ont  I ((.'>()  they  were  forct-d  to  fly  to 
the  north  an  l  w  i ,  almost  to  the  extreme  west- 
cm  end  of  Lake  .Superior.  Tbey  afterwards 
retumed  and  settled,  some  in  their  old  coun- 
try on  the  lake  shores,  others  at  the  Three 
Kivers,  and  also  with  the  (lathoUc  Iroquois 
at  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  near  Montreal, 
where  they  still  have  a  village.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  any  reliable  statement  of  the  past 
or  present  nunil)er  of  the  Nipissing,  as  they 
are  generally  im-hided  in  the  ctitimates  with  the 
other  tribes  known  collectively  as  Algonquian 
(q.v.).  The  Indiaos  now  on  a  reservation  on 
Lake  Nipiasing  are  oliicinUy  cbueed  aa  Ojibwa 

viPissnra-  (or  NEFissnro)  ^  lark,  a 

lake  in  Ontario,  Canada,  nearly  midway  between 
Lake  Huron  and  the  Ottawa  Uiver,  with  a 
lonfjfh  of  aliout  .'ir>  niil's,  and  a  maximum  breadth 
of  28  mile.i  (Mnj):  Uiitario,  D  1).  Its  waters 
are  mostly  received  from  the  north  through 
{Sturgeon  River,  which  connects  it  with  a  chain 
of  smaller  lakes.  The  only  outlet  is  French 
Ttiver.  by  which  the  lake  discharges  into  Oor- 
gian  Hay,  an  inlet  of  Lake  Huron.  There  nr« 
a  mitidur  of  small  islands.  The  virinitv 
inhahite<i  by  Tndinns.  There  is  a  rep\ilar  steam- 
er service  on  the  lake,  and  its  waters  and  sliores 
are  extensively  resorted  to  for  angling  and 


shooting.    Lo  Caiou,  a  H(H»llet  priest,  was  the 
first  European  to  visit  the  lake,  m  1614. 

mPHTDC  (fresh-water  people).  A  collec- 
tive term  for  the  small  inland  tribes  of  Algon* 
quian  .'<toik  formerly  living  in  eentral  Ma.-isa- 
chusetts  and  the  adjacent  sections  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island.  Their  chief  seat.s  were 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  Biackstone  and  the 
Quinebaug  rivers,  and  about  the  ponds  <rf  Brook- 
Ueld.  Their  villages  had  no  apparent  political 
connection,  and  the  various  bands  were  subject 
to  tiieir  more  powerful  neighbors,  tlie  Mussa- 
chuset.  the  Wampanoiig,  the  Narrafxansol,  and 
the  Mohopan,  or  even  tributary  to  tlie  di.stant 
Mohawk.  There  were  seven  villages  of  "•pray- 
ing Indians"  among  them  in  1674,  but  on  the 
outbreak  of  King  Philip's  War  the  next  vear 
almost  all  of  them  joined  the  hostiles,  and  at 
its  close  some  of  them  fled  to  Canada  or  west- 
ward to  Ute  Mohican,  and  others  to  the  districts 
ahottt  the  Bttdaon. 

NtPTEB,  Susan.  A  character  in  Dickens's 
novel  Domh*^f  and  Son,  the  nurse  of  Florence 
Dombey,  sharp-tongued  but  faithful. 

XIPPBBDEYfnlp'pSr-di,  KAU.LinBWia(1821* 
75).    A  German  philologist,  bom  hi  Sehwerin, 

Septendx  r  l.*?.  He  studied  at  the  nniversi- 

ties  of  Leipzif^  ami  Herlin.and  after  tcacliing  in 
the  former  uni\ersit\',  became  j)rofessor  at  Jena, 
1852.  He  publishe<l  a  number  of  translations 
and  critical  studies  ol  Latin  prose,  among  them 
wovks  on  GMar,  Kepos,  and  the  Anmkg  of 
TkeituB.  These  works  paised  through  many  edi« 
tions,  the  transilafinn  of  Nepos  havinfr  reached 
its  tenth  edition  in  Ifii'O.  anil  the  translation  of 
the  Annates  of  Tacitus,  with  exe^n^tieal  notes, 
having  passed  through  the  ninth  edition  in  1892. 
C<msult  SchiJH's  collection  of  his  work.s.  under 
the  title  of  C.  Mpperdgii  Opasento  (1877),  and 
the  biography  by  the  same  author  (1B75).  Nip* 
perrlev  comnnfted  snioido,  Januaiy  %  187ft« 

NIPPLES.    See  15ke.s..st. 

NIPPOLD,  nl'pfilt.  FKinnRKii  (1838—).  A 
German  Chnrcb  liistorian.  He  was  born  at  Em- 
merich and  studied  at  Halle  and  Bonn.  After 
186.5  he  served  as  professor  of  Church  history 
at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Bern,  and 
Jena.  Kippold  beesme  a  representative  of  liberal 
theolog}-,  and  took  a  prominent  lead  in  the 
'modern  Church  nn>vement.  His  numerous  theo- 
logical treatis(-s  itielude  flandbuih  dir  nrurs' 
/«■«  Kirchi-ngcschichtc  (1857),  which  is  his  chief 
work,    and   AflieritoniMke  ZireftenjreidMckfo 

(1892). 

NIP'POM",  or  NIHON,  n^iOn'.   The  Japan- 

cs<>  pronunciation  of  the  name  ".lih-pen"  (sun- 
origin)  given  to  'Japan'  by  the  Chinese.  'Jajwn' 
is  a  corruption  of  the  same  words.  The  name 
was  employed  first  oflioially  by  the  Japanese 
Government  about  A.o.  670.  Before  that  time 
various  high-sounding  titles  bad  been  Used, 
and  two  native  names  still  sun'ive  in  litera- 
ture, 'Yamato,'  «ttrictly  sjKakin;.'.  the  name  of 
a  pnninw,  and  *0-mi-kuni'  (Crent  Angii-'t 
Country).  'Ni|>{<on'  was  misapplied  by  Occi- 
dentals for  a  time  as  the  name  of  Ute  largest 
island  of  the  archipelago. 

NTP'PIJR  fniwdern  name,  Ni'FFAr).  One  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  ancient  Babylonia, 
situated  on  the  northeast  edge  of  the  district' 
now  occupied  by  the  Afe]  tribes  of  Arabs«  be* 
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tween  th«  Tigris  and  the  £uphrat«8,  about  100 
miles  sontbeast  of  Bagdad.  The  Talmud  identi- 
it  with  GBlBeh  (Qen.  x.  10) .  Nippur  was  fa- 
aUNM  as  the  ssst  of  worship  of  the  ijod  Bel  (or 
En-lil),  who  at  an  early  p<  riod  acquiri'd  a  unique 
position  a«  the  chief  deity  of  the  Bal)yk)nian 
Pantheon.  This  is  indicated  by  his  name,  which 
aigniiii^  iord'  par  excellence.  The  ciotie  con- 
nection in  ancient  Bsl>jloni»  between  political 
tupnamcj  rali^us  pramincnoe  justifies  the 
Buppositioiii  that  for  a  eonsiderable  period  Nip 
pur,  the  city  of  Bel,  also  exercised  control  over 
at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  Euphrates  Val- 
ley. The  religioub  sanctity  of  the  place,  how- 
ever, uutla^tcd  its  political  history,  and  for 
many  centuries  after  Nippur  had  yielded  its 
political  supvemsi^  to  other  centres  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  faTorite  place  of  pilgrimage, 
and  the  kings  of  both  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
vied  in  rendering  homage  to  the  great  Ikl  by 
restoring  ruined  poi  ti.  of  his  temple.  The 
chief  temple  was  known  as  Ekur,  'Mountain 
Houjie,'  and  there  was  also  a  stage-tower  {sik- 
kurrat),  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  with  a 
durine  of  Bel  at  the  top.  Besides  Bel  and  his 
ttMUor^  Belit»  other  gada  were  worshiped  at 
Vqimuv  and  temples  or  abrines  were  erected 
to  them,  so  that  there  came  to  be  a  large  sacred 
eomplex,  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by 
a  double  wall. 

filTBtenatie  explorations  at  Nippnr  have  been 
ooMneted  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  be- 
s^aniwr  in  1888 under  the  direction  of  tlie  Kev.  Dr. 
John  P.  Peters,  the  founder  and  orgjuiizer  of  the 
expedition,  ami  continued  at  intervals  till  I'JOO. 
During  1893-90,  and  agaiu  in  IBM- 1900,  the 
«<irk  was  in  charge  of  J.  H.  Haynes,  who 
was  joined  in  the  field  during  the  spring  of  1900 
b^  Prof.  H.  y.  Hilprecht.  As  a  resnit  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  temple  area  and  ad- 
joining grounds  has  been  laid  bare,  the  charac- 
ter and  [dans  of  the  ancient  buildings  have  been 
determined,  and  a  large  number  of  inscriptions, 
historical  and  votive,  as  well  as  over  30,000 
commercial  and  lit^-rary  tablets,  have  been  foimd. 
The  laiger  number  of  the  tablets  were  discovered 
in  a  aeetioa  of  tbe  mound  containing  an  edifice 
or  ediiloeB  used  for  the  legal  and  literary  archives 
of  the  temple.  Through  the  historical  and  vo- 
tive inscriptions,  of  which  two  volumes  have 
been  ptiblished  by  Professor  Hil|>recht  {Old 
ItnbvJonian  I n^criptiom.  Chiefly  from  Tvippur, 
Philadelphia,  1893-96),  the  history  of  Nippur 
bas  been  traoed  to  a  dat^  aoeordiag  to  some, 
as  early  as  e.4600  B.a,  aeoordinir  to  othen  to 
C.3200  or  3000  B.C.  Much  light  has  been  filled 
on  the  general  course  of  events  from  this  early 
fH-riod  down  to  the  rule  of  the  Kassitcs  in  Baby- 
lonia (c.  1700  1200  R.r.),  who  appear  to  have 
been  particularly  attached  to  the  cult  of  liel 
of  Nippur.  A  third  volume  by  i^fessors  Hil- 
precht  and  Clay  (Rueiwese  Doeum«Hi$  of  Murn- 
•fcw,  8onj!  r,r  \ippur,  Philadelphia.  ISPS)  con- 
sists of  12(J  t;j,blets  of  a  commercial  cliaracter. 
illustrating  btisiness  metho<ls  in  Babylonia  dur- 
ing the  Persian  period.  Cionsult,  besides  the 
works  already  mentioned:  Peters.  Nippur,  or 
Bm^orvtHM*  and  A<fM»(tiree  en  the  Uiutfemlec 
(NW  Torir,  1897) ;  Hilntwdlt,  Bwplm/MM  4n 
Bible  iMnds  during  tKe  NiMt/Umtk  Clmfwy  (Fiiil- 
adelphia,  1903). 

nBOVA,  nfr'gwi.  A  town  of  the  State 
of  Qunahobct,  Venesnda,  110  miles  southwest  of 


Caracas  (Map:  Venezuela,  D  2).  It  is  situated 
in  the  richest  distriet  of  tbe  State,  in  a  region 

producing  coffee,  cacao,  gugar,  tobacco,  ami  cot- 
ton, as  well  as  live  stock.  Xirgua  was  founded 
in  1554,  and  in  1565  rich  gold  dejiosits  were  dis- 
covered in  the  vicinity.  The  population  of  the 
municipality,  in  1891,  waa  8394. 

JHIBUKTA,  n<^-rCCk'tA  (Skt.,  explanation, 
from  nis,  out  +  ukta,  p.p.  of  kic,  to  speak).  The 
name  of  that  one  of  the  six  Vr(/<inyas  (  see  N'eda) 
wiiich  explains  difiicult  Vedic  "words.  There 
must  have  been  several  works  of  this  character 
in  a  remote  period  of  Hindu  antiquity,  wbich 
bore  the  name  Kirukta,  for  'Nimlcta  authors' 
are  ouoted  either  generally  or  by  name  in  sev- 
eral Sanskrit  authors;  but  the  work  which  is 
esi)eeially  called  Mrukta,  and  which,  thus  far,  is 
the  only  tsurviviug  representative  of  this  impor- 
tant division  of  the  Vedangas,  is  that  of  Yaska, 
who  was  a  predecessor  of  Panini  (q.v.).  Hii 
work  consists  of  three  parts-^he  Ifaighanttika, 
where,  for  the  most  part,  synonymous  words  are 
given;  the  Xaigama,  which  contains  words  that 
usually  occur  in  the  Vwlas  only;  ond  the  Ddi- 
vata,  which  contains  words  cliiefly  relating  to 
deities  and  .sa(ri)icial  acts,  A  commentary  on 
this  work  has  been  composed  by  the  sanje  Yaaka, 
and  it  likewise  bears  tiie  name  of  Nirukta.  In 
this,  Vedie  passages  are  quoted  in  illustra- 
tion of  tbe  words  to  be  explained,  and  the  com- 
ment given  b\-  Yaska  on  these  passages  is  the 
oldest  known  iu&tunce  of  a  Veilic  glo8».  Besides 
the  great  importance  which  Yaska's  yirukta 
thus  pos.sesses  for  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  Vedic  texts,  it  is  valuable  also  on  aeeount 
of  several  discussions  which  it  raises  on  gram- 
matical and  other  questions,  and  on  aeeount 
of  the  insight  it  affords  into  the  scientific  and 
religious  conditions  of  its  time.  Tlie  text  and 
commentary  of  the  XiruLl<i  have  been  edited  by 
Roth  (Gottingcn,  1852),  and  by  Samaseami,  The 
yirukta,  with  OomtMniariu  (Galeutla,  1882-91). 

NISVAHA.  nAr  vH'nft  (Skt.  nirvfnui.  extinc- 
tion, from  nis,  out  -)-  i^iui,  a  Iduwing,  from  i  d,  to 
blow).  In  JUiddhistic  doctrine,  the  term  denot- 
ing tinal  deliveruuce  from  transmigration.  It 
implies,  consequently,  the  last  aim  of  Buddhism, 
since  transmigration  is  tantamount  to  a  relapse 
into  the  evils  or  miseries  of  sm^siSfw,  or  tiie 
world.  But  as  Hinduism,  or  the  Brahmanic.il 
doctrine,  professes  to  lead  to  the  same  end,  the 
diiTeniue  lietween  nirruna  and  mdk^a,  apavar- 
gu,  or  the  other  terms  of  Brahmanism  designat- 
ing eternal  bliss,  and  oon.seqiient  liberation  from 
metcmpsycboeia  (q.v.),  rests  on  tbe  difference  of 
the  ideas  which  both  doctrines  oonneet  with  the 
condition  of  the  individual  after  that  liberation. 
According  to  the  Brahmanical  doctrine,  man 
has  a  soul,  and  Brahma  being  the  existing  and 
everlasting  cause  of  the  univeri+e.  eternal  hap- 
piness is  to  the  Brahmanical  Hindu  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  soul  into  that  cause  whence  it 
emanated,  never  to  depart  from  it  SKsin.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
universe,  according  to  Buddhism,  is  non  entity, 
tli<'  deliverance  from  transmigration  is.  to  the 
Buddhiiits,  the  return  to  non  entity,  or  the  abso- 
lute extinction  of  individuality.  Buddhism  ac- 
knowledges no  soul.  In  Brabimanisni  tbe  sepa- 
rate soul  is  reabsorbed  into  the  AlI-soul.  In 
Buddhism,  individuality  eeases.  But  to  some 
Buddhists,  as  also  to  tne  Jains,  nirvana  became 
a  term  aignifleant  rather  of  cmandpatiout  eter- 
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sal  bliosful  roi>osf.  Further  changes  naturally 
followed.  \\  <■  an'  told,  for  instance,  that  nir- 
raoa  i»  quietude  and  identity,  whereas  samsara 
is  turmoil  and  variety;  thai  nirvana  is  freedom 
from  aU  €oiulitjoiia  of  existeiice,  whercM  Muu* 
Mim  »  birtli,  diseue,  decrepitude,  moA  death, 
sin  and  pain,  merit  and  demerit,  virtue  and 
vice;  that  nirvana  is  the  shore  of  salvation  for 
those  who  are  in  dan;;pr  of  bi'in;;  drowned  in 
the  i»ca  of  samsara;  that  it  ia  the  port  ready 
to  receive  those  who  have  escaped  the  dungeon 
of  existence,  the  medicine  which  cures  all  dia- 
eftses,  and  the  water  which  quenches  the  thirst 
of  all  desires.  To  Buddha,  who  received  the 
term  from  earlier  Hinduism  and  did  not  invent 
it,  nirvana  meant,  first  of  all,  the  extinction 
of  desire,  of  an^r,  of  ignorance.  Whether  ii 
was  also  synonjnnouswith  annihilation  he  rafllMd 
to  atftte,  althoiigb  thia  may  be  inferred. 

The  later  Bnddhfatte  bterpretatioiui  ehow  that 
it  was  nnpOH«iible  to  retain  the  notion  of  a  non- 
psycliic  individuality  persisting  after  death,  and 
that  the  po  il  f  extinction  steadily  faded  before 
the  older  and  more  permanent  notion  of  eternal 
felicity  in  floe  form  or  another.  The  first  of 
fb«M  later  views  is  that  which  oonfovnds 
with  nirvana  the  preparatory  labor  of  tha 
mind  to  nrri\f'  nt  that  end,  and  therefore 
as-sumeH  tlial  Jiusana  ia  the  extinction  of  men- 
tality, or  even  of  self-oonsciou^'ness.  Tlie  cr- 
rooeousaess  of  this  view  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  mind,  evan  though  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
aeiowness,  as  whan  ceaaing  to  think,  or  vrhcn 
speeulating,  ia  still  within  the  pale  of  existcnee. 
Tims,  to  obviate  the  mistaken  notion  that  such 
tt  sUite  the  real  nirvana,  Buddhistic  worts 
Ronietiines  s])eak  of  the  "nirvana  without  a 
remainder  of  substratum"  in  contradistinction 
to  the  "nirvana  with  a  remainder;'*  morning 
by  tba  latter  asq^neaaion  that  condition  of  a 
eaint  which,  in  eomMquenoe  of  his  bodily  and 
mental  austerities,  ininie'Ti-«t»dy  precedes  his  real 
nirvana,  but  in  which,  lu  vertheless,  he  is  still 
an  occupant  of  the  material  world. 

The  second  hetero<lox  view  of  nirvana  ia  that 
which,  though  acknowledging  in  principle  the 
original  notion  ot  Buddbiat  aalvation,  clearly 
represents  a  eomproniise  with  popntar  prejudice. 
It  belongs  to  a  still  later  jieriod  of  Iluddhi.sm, 
when  this  religion,  in  extending;  Ha  conquests 
over  Asia,  had  to  encounter  creeds  which  ab- 
horred the  idea  of  an  absolute  nihilism.  This 
compromise  coincides  with  the  creation  of  a 
Buddhiatie  pantheon,  and  with  the  daaaiflcation 
of  Bnddhist  eainta  into  three  classes,  each  of 

which  has  its  own  nirvana ;  that  of  the  two 
lower  de^'reea  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of 
years,  at  the  end  of  which,  however,  thoso  .saints 
are  tiorn  again;  while  the  absolute  nirvana  is 
reHerved  for  the  highest  claas  of  saints.  Hcnoa 
Buddbtstie  aalvation  ia  then  apoken  of,  aithcr 
simply  as  ttttvatta,  the  lowest,  or  as  parmirvS'^ 
no.  the  middle,  or  as  mahapnrhf'r'  r,,ui,  final  and 
absolute  extinction  of  individuality;  and  as  those 
who  have  not  yet  att  rim  1  to  the  hiffhest  nir- 
vana must  live  in  the  heavens  of  th^  two  in- 
ferior classes  of  saints  until  they  reappear  in 
this  world*  their  oondition  of  nirvana  ia  tm* 
simtlated  to  that  state  of  more  or  lem  material 
happinei^R  which  is  also  held  out  to  the  Brah 
manical  Hindu  before  he  is  completely  absorbed 
into  Brahma. 
When,  in  ita  last  stage.  Buddhism  nssvmea 


an  Adi,  or  primitive  Buddha,  as  the  career  of 
the  univerw,  nirvana,  then  meaning  the  ab- 
sorption into  this  liuddhu,  cea^e.s  to  have  any 
real  affinity  with  the  original  ISuddhistic  term, 
and  beoraues  identiHed  wiui  the  m6kfOt  or  sidva* 
tion  by  absorption,  of  the  pantheistic  philoso- 
phers. Sec  also  BfnniiiHM  and  Lamai.sm.  Con- 
sult: OldenberfT,  JUtddha,  Uis  Life.  Uia  Doctrine, 
His  Ord<T  (London,  1882);  Hopluns,  Religion* 
of  India  (Uo^ton,  1895)}  Dahlmann,  A'troano, 
eine  Sludie  ewr  Fori^cMshta  dsn  UttddkiaaMts 
(Berlin,  1896). 

TSnfRAS.  In  the  Jewish  calendar,  the  first 
month  of  tha  aocleaiastical  year.  See  Amo, 

NISARD,  nmr',  "DftsfRft  (1^0»'-^^).  A 
French  literary  critic  and  histioruin,  bom 
at  Chfttillon-sur  Seine,  CV>te-d'Or.  Nisard  began 
literary  life  as  a  liberal  journalist,  lie 
supported  the  July  Monarchy  after  a  brief 
period  of  vigorous  radicalism  as  editor  of 
Le  National  and  felkw-worker  of  Armand 
Carrel.  In  1835  ha  was  made  Supervisor  of 
Normal  Schools,  and,  with  official  promotions, 
fjrew  yearly  more  conservative  and  even  reac- 
tionary. From  1842  to  1&48  lie  was  Deputy, 
and,  after  temporary  eclipse  at  the  Kevolution 
of  1S48,  recovered  under  Napoleon  III.  favor 
and  office,  which  he  used  so  aervilety,  in  lectur- 
ing at  tha  Collige  de  France,  as  to  provoke 
student  riots  and  require  police  protection 
t]^"'-"').  Tn  reeom|)ense  for  this  he  was  made 
Luiiiiuander  of  the  l.e>jion  of  Honor  (1850), 
Director  of  the  Normal  S<hool  (1S.")7),  and 
^Senator  (1867).  He  had  belonged  to  the  Acad- 
emy since  1850.  His  more  noteworthy  worin 
are  Histoin  de  la  litUkratwrm  Jnmsaita 
(1844-61)  ;  Etudes  (1859)  ;  and  Nouvette»  ttudee 
(18fi4).  As  critic  he  stand*?  for  classic  aa  op- 
l>oscd  to  romantic  ideals.  He  ne;,Mect.s  the  Mid- 
dle Afjes  and  the  Renaiiisance,  and  regret.s  alike 
the  perversity  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
degeneracy  of  the  nineteenth.  His  objective 
method  aind  martinet  apirit  deli|dited  only  in 
the  elear  praeisira  of  the  dasste  School.  Thua 
he  is  the  opposite  of  Sainte-Beiive  nnd  the  fore- 
runner of  Bnmeti^re.  Nisard  died  March  IS, 
1888,  at  San  Kemo.  Consult  bia  Bouvtmire  et 
notea  biographiquet  (1888). 

SIBOBia,  n«-shik'm«.  A  town  in  Uke  Prov- 
ince of  (}altanissctta,  Sicily,  30  miles,  southeast 
by  south  of  the  city  of  Cal'tani«setta  (Mapt  Italy, 
J  10).  A  ruined  eastle  i.s  the  chief  objeet  of 
interest.  In  1790  the  town  suffered  from  an 
earthquake,  the  ground  sinking  bl  one  place 
to  the  depth  of  30  feet.  Populauon  (aommiine), 
1881,  11,902;  1901,  14,689. 

NISH,  n^sh,  or  NIS8A,  nls'sA.  The  second 
city  of  Servia,  situated  on  the  Nishava,  a  triba- 
taiy  of  the  Morava,  about  ISO  miles  southeast  of 

Belgrade  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  T)  f?).  Tt  is 
fortified  and  divided  into  a  Turkish  and  a 
Servian  town.  It  is  gradually  asRuniinp  a 
European  aspect.  Its  educational  institutions 
include  a  gymnasium  and  a  training  school  for 
teachers.  Situated  at  the  juncti<m  of  the  Vien- 
na-Be1fnnade-Constantinople  and  the  Nlsh-Saloni- 
ki  railway  lines,  as  well  as  at  the  converfrin^ 
point  of  several  important  mads.  Xish  is  of  preat 
(Mtiunercial  and  stratepic  importance.  It  was 
prii.r  to  liiOl  the  aeat  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Population,  in  1898,  21,6£4,  inMuAi^  about 
2000  Mohammedana. 
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Nish  is  the  Niasaua  of  the  Romans,  a  prom- 
taatt  city,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  the  birth- 
plaee  of  ConsUntiM  the  Great.  It  lell  in  14M 
arto  tlie  liaiidB  of  the  Ttolai,  under  whom  it  wm 

an  importaDt  stronghold.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
severe  defeat  of  the  Servians  by  the  Turks  in 
iKOti,  and  was  eaptiiiied  by  the  ServieiM  undCT 
Mihm  in  1878. 

SISB4V  BL-AMMAX,  nl-ehln'  «l  1-mlii' 
(Ar.  fti«Adn  oi-dman,  onkr  of  {he  best).  A 
Tunisian  order  with  one  clas^  founded  by  Mo- 
hiinmied  e;^  Sadok  in  185'.)  in  eoinmemO'ntinn  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Conatitution. 

naSAV  BlrOnXHAB,  nl-ahln'  (9  Iftl- 

Kir*  (Ar.  nUMn  al  ifHhdr,  order  of  honor).  A 
Tunisian  order  of  merit,  civil  and  militAry, 
modi-led  on  the  French  Li-gion  of  Honor,  founded 
Inr  Ahmed  Bey.  H  has  five  classes.  The  decora- 
nan  ie  n  star  with  the  Bey's  monogfam. 

ITTSHAIT  EL-IPTIKHAB.  A  Turkish  or- 
der, conferred  on  foreigneTB  for  services  to  the 
Turkish  State.  It  was  founded  by  Sultan  Selim 
III.  and  renewed  in  1827.  The  decoration  is  an 
enate  medallion  with  the  Sultan^  nKNMgnm 
suspended  from  the  star  and  crescent. 

BISBAH-I-IICTIAS,  «Jiu  an'  (Ar.  Pers. 
niaMn-i-ImiiijUa,  order  of  excellence).  A  Turk- 
ish order  of  merit  conferred  on  civil  and  military 
officials  who  have  displayed  at  least  three  of  the 
foalities  the  nmmes  of  whkh  appear  on  the  deoo- 
tation:  patriotimn,  aeal,  bravery,  and  fidelity. 
It  was  founded  in  l«To  hy  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid. 

NISSAH-I-SHEFELAT,  «-sh£f  kflt'  (Ar.- 
Pers.  nishAn-i-ahifqat,  order  of  cbniency).  A 
Tarkish  order  three  clawee,  eonfened  on 
women  for  ierrlces  in  war  and  in  tamee  of  die- 

tn-<s.  It  was  founded  by  Stiltan  Abdul  Hamid 
ID  187B.  The  decoration  is  a  sun  with  laurel 
wreath  and  star  suspended  from  a  crescent. 

inSKAPUB^  nlsh'A-poJJr'.  A  town  of  North- 
eastern  Persia,  in  the  Province  of  Khorasan 
(Map:  Persia,  G  3).  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
and  populous  plain  40  miles  west  of  ^lenht^,  and 
is  surrounded  by  half-ruined  walls.  It  was  for- 
Berhr  one  of  the  meet  important  cities  of  Persia, 
Imt  has  greatly  declined.  It  still  has  some  trade 
hi  turquoises.  Population,  about  11,000.  Nisha" 
pur  was  the  birthplace  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

HISTBIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  VUrtPu).  The  capi- 
tal of  ancient  Mygdonia,  the  northeastern  part 
of  MM<^)otaniia.  It  was  situated  in  a  fertile 
dktrict,  and  was  of  importance,  both  as  a  niaoe 

of  strength  and  as  an  emporium  of  the  trade 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  Xi.sil»is  is  men- 
tinned  in  the  cuneiform  inseriptions  under  the 
name  N'asihina.  It  ^eenis  to  have  been 
built  by  Seleucus,  and  during  the  Macedonian 
rale  was  known  as  Antiochia  Uupdoni<B.  It 
was  tahien  in  m.  149  Inr  the  Fartnians,  and  in 
fhtlr  wars  with  Rome  changed  hands  more  tlum 
once,  betnfr  raptured  by  Luculhi.-^  fn.c.  fiS)  and 
s^in  by  Trajan  (.\.i>.  116).  After  its  third 
i-aptiire  by  T-ueiijs  Venis.  \.T>.  It)."),  it  remained 
the  chief  bulwark  of  the  Roman  Empire  against 
the  Persians,  till  it  was  surrendered  to  them  by 
Jovien  after  the  death  of  Julian  in  363.  Nisibin 
fa  fftm  the  name  of  a  Turttfah  village  near  the 
Tiiin^    r  the  ancient  city. 

NISI  PSrUS  (Lat..  unless  before).  A  term 
applied  to  certain  trial  courts,  eoasistiiig  of  one 
jndge  and  a  jury,  wliieh  have  Juflsdiettoa  fov 


the  trial  of  civil  cases.  The  term  originated  in 
England  through  the  practice  of  inserting  in 
writs  of  venire  (q.v.),  by  which  jurors  were 
summoned,  a  clauHe  directing  them  to  appear 
at  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westnimster 
ou  a  certain  date,  unlesb  before  {tU»i  priut) 
that  time  one  of  the  ju'lges  in  Eyre  (circuit) 
should  hold  court  in  their  county.  It  also  be^ 
eana  eOMnKaij  when  cases  from  a  distant  coiuitgr 
were  conuMnoed  at  Westminster,  to  fix  a  eer> 
Uin  day  on  which  fhey  were  to  1w  tried  unlesa 
before  that  time  court  was  held  in  that  coun- 
ty, and  this  was  entered  on  the  record,  being 
known  IK  the  'Nisi  prius  clause.'  This  practice 
was  sanctioned  by  the  statute  of  13  Edw.  I.,  c. 
30,  known  as  the  "Statute  of  PHw.**  The 
sessions  held  bj  these  circuit  Judgea  came  to  ha 
known  as  Viti  Prim  Courts,  and  this  continued 
until  after  tbe  sittings  of  the  jud.r^ps  became 
fixed  and  ciri  un,  when  the  allernatiic  phrase 
was  oniitt  from  the  venire;  and  thereafter  the 
use  of  the  term  as  applie<l  to  the  courts  was 

Kaduallv  discontinued.  To-day  the  cases  tried 
fore  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench  Division 
of  tiie  High  Ooort  of  Justice  in  LondCn  are 
loioi^'n  as  m'si  jirius  actions,  and  this  !MK?ms  to 
be  the  only  use  of  the  term  which  ham  judicial 
sanction  in  England  it  j  ifent,  although  in  the 
country  districts  the  uauie  is  still  popularly  ap- 
plied to  the  proceedings  in  the  civil  courts  held 
in  the  various  drcnits  under  tiie  Judicature 
Acts  (q.Y.).  la  a  few  of  the  United  Statea  fha 
term  is  applied  to  certain  civil  courts,  the  ses- 
sions of  wnich  are  held  by  judges  who  travel 
from  one  county  to  another,  in  a  tixed  circuit  of 
several  counties,  during  the  ymr;  but  the  orig- 
inal significance  of  the  tenn  has  In  i  iru  i  I  so- 
lete.  See  CucvrsB;  Cousr;  Juoicatcbe  Acts, 
and  consult  tiie  autluffltieB  there  reisrred  to. 

NISQUALU,  nIzTcwA  1^.  A  Salishun  tribe 
of  North  American  Indianti  originally  occupying 
the  territory  about  the  river  of  the  ^auie  name 
at  the  southern  end  of  Puget  Sound,  Washington. 
With  tlie  Puyallup  (q.v.)  and  several  smaller 

bandrt,  all  speakinp  dialix-tn  of  the  same  Ian 
guage,  they  participated  in  the  Medicine-  Creek 
Treaty  of  1S')4  and  were  as^ii<;ned  to  a  reserva- 
tion, but  have  recently  been  given  industrial 
allotments  and  are  now  eitiaens.  They  subsisted 
chiefly  upon  wappato  and  eamaa  roots,  wild  Iwr* 
ries,  and  salmon.  They  lived  In  great  oommmml 
houses  of  cedar  pTanks  and  used  cedar  dugout 
canoes  of  elalxirate  workmanship  and  ornamen- 
tation. Shivery  wa'^  a  rejrtilar  institution,  and 
head-tlattening'wa.s  practiced,  but  not  scalping. 
They  buried  their  dead  in  canoeS  raised  upon 
posts.  Thi7  toolc  part  in  the  gennal  Indian 
war  in  Washington  in  1888.  ^wy  nuuher  iMNr 
only  about  100  souls. 

HIBOiOCH  (Jleb.  Nitr^).  Aooordii«  to 
II.  Kings  xix.  37  (Is.  xzxvii.  88),  the  in 

whose  temple  Sennacherib  was  assassinated  by 
his  sons.  No  such  pod,  however,  has  been 
discovered  in  the  .\s.syrian  pantheon,  and  the 
word  is  manifestly  a  corruption.  Tt  has  been 
variously  identified  with  Asshur,  Xusku,  and 
others,  but  most  probably  it  represents  Mardulc, 
the  chief  of  tiie  later  Babylonian  panthmn, 
(See  Mebodach.)  For  a  like  eormptioa,  sea 
NiMBOD.  Consult  Cheyne.  Sacred  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  (London.  1806,  ct  seq  ). 

NUBA,  ma'sA.  A  dty  of  Servia.  See  Nmb. 
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NlS'SESr,  Hkixbich  (1839—).  A  German 
archcoloeist.  Uv  v>a^  burn  at  Haderaleben.  !<tud- 
iiMl  at  KmI  Mtd  fierlint  and  became  professor  of 
■neient  liistoiy  at  Marburg  (1869),  Oiittingcn 
(1877),  Strussbufff  (1879),  and  Bonn  (1884). 
Nissfn  espociiillv  devutfd  hini!«elf  to  the  critical 
hUuiy  of  eaily  Roman  histoid.  He  wrote 
hridschc  Unlcrauohungm  iibcr  die  Qucllen  der 
rirrten  und  finften  Dckade  dcs  Livius ( 1863)  .£>a« 
Tempimm  (1808),  PomptjanUche  Btwiim  (1877)« 
ttatitehe  Landetkvnde  (1883),  and  (hieeMtehe 
vrul  rnmi<^.rhr  \f .'trr.Ujgiv  (18S7)  in  Twan  Mdller's 
Handbuck  di  r  I:  ItL^^^iSchen  Altertumsu:isscnscka[t. 

NI'SUS  vLai.,  from  Gk.  NSrof).  (1)  Ib 
Greek  mytboiogy,  a  King  of  Megara,  and  son 
of  King  Pandion  of  Athens.  His  daughter 
Soylla  fell  in  love  with  Minos,  King  of  Crete, 
vhon  the  latter,  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Atiienians,  besieged  Megara,  and  l>ot rayed  the 
city  to  him.  She  slew  her  father  by  cutting  off 
a  purple  lock  of  hair,  on  the  presen-ation  of 
which  his  life  depended,  but  Minoa  punished  her 
treachery  by  dragging  her  after  his  ship  and 
drowning  her.  She  was  cliangcd  into  the  bird 
called  Ciris,  in  which  fonn  she  was  constantly 
mirsut'd  bv  Nisus,  tran'^fonned  into  n  stii-eaglc. 
The  legenti  is  treated  by  Vergil  in  the  Ciri,^,  and 
W  Ovid,  Met.,  viii.  145.  (2)  A  companion  of 
MMu  mad.  irieiid  of  EuljnAliiBi  with  whom  be 
was  iiftin  in  the  war  as^^it  Taniua. 
.SIT'EABD  (0.7 05-843).  A  Prankish  histo- 
rian, son  of  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Great.  He  was  •  warrior  and  •  atatesmaa  and 
aided  with  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  quarrels  be- 
tween the  SODS  of  Louis  the  Pious.  Nithard 
fought  in  (he  great  three  days'  fight  at  Fontenoy 
in  841,  an<l  whm  killed  two  years  after  in  a  bat- 
tle with  the  Northmen  near  Angonlenie.  His 
Latin  history  deals  with  the  dissensions  of  the 
MMW  of  Louia  tb«  Pious;  it  is  vmluable,  but 
stmuglj  partisan,  and  is  remarkable  as  one  of 
the  few  aocumcnts  of  the  Middle  Afftf*  written 
by  a  layman.  The  work  i»  edited  by  Pertz  (Han- 
over. 2d  ed.,  1870).  Con»uU :  PHtV,.  De  VHa  et 
Fide  \ilh/irdi  (Halle,  l.Hf;.")i.  and  Meyer  von 
Kaonau,  Ueber  Sitharda  vier  BiUsher  Oeschichten 
(Leipsig.  1886). 

NITHSDALE,  nIeh'dAl,  Willi.\m  "NfAXWELL, 
Earl  of  (167ti-1744).  A  Scotch  Jacobite,  the 
Willie  of  'Kenmure's  up  and  awa'.'  He  partici- 
pated in  the  Jaoohite  rising  of  1716.  He  was 
captured  after  Preston,  and  was  rescued  from 
the  Tower  by  his  wife,  who  took  his  place  in 
priflon  while  he  eaeaned  in  her  clothes,  lie  made 
hiH  way  to  Rome,  wliere  he  juiiied  the  Pretender. 
The  Countess  of  Xithsdale  wrote  the  story  of  his 
escape  published  in  the  first  vohmie  of  the 
JTrufUMcfioM  0/  the  SooietieM  of  Antiquaries  of 
Btotland. 

NTTO'CKIS.  A  Qiiefii  of  Kgypt  fXitoqert.  or 
Nitaqrit),  the  last  ruh  r  of  thf  Sixth  Dynasty, 
phe  was  sister  of  Menthno[>his.  whom  fihe 
aucccoded,  and  whose  murder  she  avenged  bv 
droH-niog  nil  nhe  suspecte<I  of  connection  witK 
the  plot,  after  having  called  them  together  for 
a  feast.  The  third  in  size  of  the  great  pyramids 
iras  enlarged  by  Xitoeris.  and  there  she  was 
buriwi.  About  her  beauty  legends  grew  up:  the 
CJntks  called  her  Rhodopis,  tmnHlnting  the 
Egypt  inn  epithet,  redrheeked;  they  argued  she 
Diu.nt  have  been  a  (.In  ek,  made  her  a  courtesan, 
and  told  how  the  King  married  her,  hsving 


fallen  in  love  with  her  lust  slipper — ^the  earliest 
form  of  the  legend  of  Cinderella.  Another  legend 
in  tbs  Middle  Ages  makes  her  s  besutiful  spirit 
who  haunts  the  pyramid  and  drives  men  mad 

for  the  love  of  her. 

HXTBATS  or  80PA.    Sea  MASinn  AKP 

XTEBATia.  8«e  Nrhc  Aca. 

N1TB.E     S,  v  Saltpetbe. 

VXTBIC  ACID  ifrom  Nco-Lat.  nitrum,  nitre, 
natron,  Lat.  niirum,  from  Gk.  Wr/»«>,  nitron, 
\lTpo0,  litr<m,  matron,  of  Semitic  origin,  cf.  Heb. 
neter,  natron,  from  tiiitnr,  to  l(M)se),  HNO,.  A 
powerfully  acid  compound  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  oxygen.  Geber,  in  his  De  intH>n(u>ne  Vm- 
latia,  deiM?ribed  a  method  of  preparing  the  acid 
by  beating  potassium  nitrate  with  alum  and  cop- 
per sulphate,  and  Glauber  was  probably  the  llrst 
to  prepare  it  by  the  action  of  free  sulphuric  add 
upon  saltpetre  (the  acid  was  long  known  as 
'.sjiirilun  uitri  fumana  Olauberi^) .  In  1609  Mayow 
described  nitric  acid  as  oontainiag  two  com- 
ponents, one  from  the  air  and  one  from  the  earth. 
In  1776  Lavoisier  demonstrated  that  one  of  its 
constituents  was  oxygen,  and  in  1785  Cavendish 
showed  the  composition  of  the  arid  by  synthesiz- 
ing it  from  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  tlie  presence 
of  water.  However,  the  true  composition  of  its 
molecule  was  not  recognised  until  long  after' 
wards,  when  dhemists  had  realised  that  adds  in 
general  were  compounds  necessarily  containing 
hydrogen.  (See  Chemistry.)  Nitric  acid  does 
not  occur  in  a  free  state  in  iiiriH.-.  luit  after 
thunder  storms  traces  of  it  are  found  in  rain 
water,  and  according  to  Boussingault.  amounts 
of  nitric  acid  up  to  0.66  mg,  to  the  liter  have 
been  found  in  the  rain  falling  on  the  Alps.  It 
occurs  largely,  however,  combined  in  the  form 
of  alkaline  nitrates,  in  Chile  and  elsewhere,  the 
formation  of  the  nitrates  being  nupposed  to 
originate  in  the  putrefaction  of  nitrogenous  or- 
ganic matters:  the  latter  are  assumed  to  be  con- 
verted into  ammonia,  and  this  to  be  oxidiaed  in 
presence  of  the  hydroxide  of  noCaasium,  sodimn, 
or  calcium,  into  the  corresponding  nitrate  Nitric 
acid  may  ix-  maiie  by  the  action  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  on  the  nitrate  of  sodium  or  potas 
sium,  tiie  fornu'r  being  generally  employed  on  a 
commercial  scale  on  account  of  its  cheapness. 
Cast  iron  retorts  are  charged  with  about  670 
pounds  of  dry  sodium  nitraw,  about  880  pounds 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  hent  i-t 
applied.  The  volatile  nitric  acid,  on  forming, 
passes  into  a  scrirs  <if  large  bottles  provided 
with  inlet  and  outlet  tubes  cWouHrs  iMittle.**') 
and  cnntainiqg  small  amo\intA  of  water.  Nitric 
add  is,  however,  not  the  onljr  product,  a  certain 
amount  of  peroxide  of  nitrfl(gen  being  formed  at 
tlie  same  time.  Some  of  this  dissolves  in  the 
nitric  acid,  imparting  to  it  a  more  or  le«<  intense 
red  coloration.  Another  portion  of  the  pi  rojcide 
is  caused  to  eome  into  cont.jiet  with  moist  air.  in 
a  tower  attached  to  the  last  of  the  large  bot- 
tles, and  thus  this  portion  of  the  peroxide  is 
converted  into  nitric  acid.  Sodium  sutphate  re- 
mains as  a  by-produrt  of  the  proee<5s  in  the  east- 
iron  retorts.  The  ;icid  product  generally  contains 
about  .'),")  {>er  cent,  of  nitric  acid,  (lie  rest  being 
water  and  Humll  iimounts  of  chlorine,  iodic  acul, 
oxide  of  iron,  sulphuric  acid,  sodiiim  sulphate, 
and  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  the  nott-volatUe  of 
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these  impurities  being  carried  over  mechanically 
during  the  process  of  distillation.  Most  of  the 
impurities  may  be  readily  gotten  rid  of  by  a 
second  di^tiilatioD,  the  tirst  portion  of  the  distil- 
late and  a  small  last  portion  containing  nearly 
mil  the  imparitiaiy  while  th«  large  intermediate 
portion  ia  pmctieallj  pure,  although  it  still  con- 
tain a  lar^e  percentage  of  wuter  and  a  small 
amount  of  uitrogeu  peruxide.  A  third  diutillu- 
tiun,  thLs  time  after  mixing  the  liquid  with  an 
e^ual  volume  of  eonoentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
yidda  a  nitric  aeid  of  ov«r  WJi  p«r  centk 
ftrength.  To  free  this  from  peroxide  of  nitrogen, 
it  is  gently  warmed,  then  remove<!  from  the 
source  of  heat,  and  a  current  of  livy  au  i-  passed 
through  it  until  the  temperature  has  been  re- 
duced to  that  of  the  surroundings.  Thus  nitric 
mad  ia  purified  for  we  in  cbemieal  laboratories. 
Jew  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  liowever,  t!i« 
acid  need  be  neither  verj"  strong  nor  vory  pure. 
I'ure  nitric  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a 
Bpfcific  gravity  of  1.53  at  ordinary  tenii)erutures. 
The  pure  aeid,  as  well  as  its  strong  aqueous 
solutions,  decomposes  slowly  under  the  influence 
of  lij^t,  with  formation  of  water,  oxygen,  and 
peroxide  of  nitrogen,  the  latter  coloring  the  add 
yellow.  A  similar  decomposition,  only  more 
rapid,  is  effected  by  heat,  at  temperatures  above 
86°  C.  !  1>^7°  F. ).  A  given  amount  of  nitric  aciJ 
may  b«  decomposed  entirely  by  sealing  it  up  in  a 
glass  tube  and  raising  the  teupemtuve  to  200°  C. 
(500*  F.).  Under  reduced  pieamum  nitric  acid 
nay  ho  distincd  without  deeompoeltion ;  thus,  it 
may  be  entirely  freed  from  nitrous  acid  by  sev- 
tra'l  distillatioDB  under  a  pressure  of  15  milli- 
meters of  mereuiT,  at  the  temperature  of  46*  C. 
(113"  F.). 

Kitrie  add  Is  ueM  in  large  quantities  In  chem- 
ical laboratories,  in  lx)th  analytical  and  syn- 
thetic work.  Its  uses  in  the  manufactures  are 
very  extensive  indeed.  It  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives,  of  coal-tar  colors,  and  of 
commercial  nitrates,  including  those  of  silver, 
lead,  iron,  aluminum,  barium,  and  strontium.  A 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  adds  is  known 
im  (niua  rcg'ri  fq  v.).  Nitric  acid  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  o.xidiziiig  agents  and  in  a  concen- 
trated state  readily  oxidizes  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
carbon,  most  metals,  an4  man^  oiganic  sub- 
atanoea.  The  oxidation  m  iurpentino,  for  ex- 
ample, when  added  to  strong  nitric  aeid,  is  rapid 
enough  to  be  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of 
li^lt  and  of  heat  of  a  very  high  temperature. 
The  following  may  be  mentioned  among  the 
phygiolof/iOBA  *fft9l»  of  nitric  acid:  the  strong 
add  ia  n  powerful  canatie,  ataining  the  akin  yel 
knr  and  causing  eroriona  and  uleen;  even  a  10 
per  eent.  solution  in  water  will  cause  swelling  if 
applied  to  the  skin.  In  highly  dilute  form 
the  acid  is  sometimes  adminiatered  internally, 
the  effect  being  >a  impnn«d  appetite  and 
an  famvaaed  aeeretion  of  urine,  u  continued, 
however,  the  administration  of  the  acid  will 
cause  the  gums  to  turn  .spongy  and  to  bleed, 
and  will  loosen  the  teeth.  Whether  given  in- 
ternally or  employed  in  the  form  of  baths,  nitric 
acid  will  further  cause  dyspepsia,  foul  breath, 
headaches,  debility,  etc.  It  has  been  fuccec^fiilly 
pven  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  to  aiiay 
thirst  in  diabetes,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  pur- 
poeea.  Externally  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient  of 
Mlas,  to  tlM  tmtmiifc  of  dtilblaln^  tor  tlia 


removal  of  warts,  etc.  Aqua  regia  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  .same  purposes  as  nitric  acid  alone, 
l  or  a  convenient  method  of  detoetingnitric  add^ 
aee  below  under  titrates. 
•  TStvOMBM.  The  salts  of  nitric  acid,  Le.  the 
compounds  resulting  from  the  aubatitution  of 
metals  for  the  hydro^n  of  nitric  add,  are  termed 
nitrates.  The  most  important  of  these  is  nitrate 
of  silver,  AgNOj,  which  is  extensively  used  in 
photography  and  in  medicine.  It  is  made  by  dis 
solving  metallic  silver  in  gently  heated  30  per 
eenl  ttltric  add,  flie  pure  salt  crystallizing  out 
on  cooling.  It  may  be  purified  by  fusing,  wlien 
the  nitrates  of  other  metals  that  are  likely  to  be 
present  are  reduced  and  rendered  insolubh',  so 
that  pure  silver  nitrate  luay  be  dissolved  out  of 
the  fused  mass  on  cooling.  Silver  nitrate  is  very 
aduble  in  water  and  diwmlTca  in  lour  time*  ita 
wdght  of  cold  alcohol.  It  forma  cdorleaa  tabular 
crystals  of  the  rhombic  sv?*tem.  It  melts  at 
198''  C.  (388.4"  F.)  without  decomposition;  but 
if  he  it>  d  to  redness  it  is  reduced  to  metallic 
silver.  Fu»ed  silver  nitrate,  usually  in  sticks 
rendered  firm  by  the  addition  of  a  little  polaa- 
dam  nitrate,  or  silver  chloride,  ia  uaed  aa  n 
cauterizing  agent,  being  commonly  Icnown  aa 
lunar  causiic.  When  applied  to  the  skin,  silver 
nitrate  combines  with  albumin  to  form  an  in- 
soluble white  albuminate  of  silver.  When  used, 
the  sticks  are  moistened  with  water  and  rubbed 
over  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  nitrate  is  thua 
used  in  dinhtlieria,  croup,  dironie  ulceration  and 
simple  faiflammatfott  of  the  laryinc  and  trachea, 
simple  chronic  laryngitis,  whooping  cough,  vari- 
ous forms  of  neuralgia,  in  various  diHea.s<'s  of  tha 
(■ye,  in  erysipelas,  for  burns,  etc.  The  stain  left 
by  it  on  the  skin  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of 
potaaaium  cyanide.  Internally  nitrate  of  silver 
m  aametimea  giTen  in  certain  diseased  of  the 
Atomadi  and  the  heart  and  in  bronchitis,  and  it 
has  been  fnimrl  useful  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  for  example,  in  paralysis  and  ep- 
ilepsy. In  rases  of  poisoning  by  silver  nitrate,  thtf 
patient  should  swallow  a  large  amount  of  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt,  which  transforms  the 
nitrate  into  the  inaoluble  and  hannleaa  ailver 
chloride,  and  Induces  vomiting;  the  soluttan  of 
salt  should  be  followed  hy  moderate  amounts  of 
milk.  Nitrates  of  lea<i.  iron,  and  aluminum 
are  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  jirintiiig.  Lead  tii- 
frn(i\  Phf.N'O, )j,  may  \)o  obtained  hy  dissolving 
metallic  lead,  or  oxide  or  carbonate  of  lead,  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  the  salt  cnrataUidng  out  on 
slow  evaporation.  It  la  soluble  In  water,  but  ta 
insoluble  in  strong  alcohnl.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  medicine,  especially  as  an  application  for  sore 
nipples,  Xifmtc  of  iron,  or  ferric  nitrate, 
Fe;(XO,)„  is  likewise  sometimes  used  in  medi- 
cine, its  solution  being  prepared  by  the  action 
of  nitric  add  on  freshly  obtained  moist  ferric  hy- 
droxld^  BarUlm  nitrate,  Ba(NO,)„  and  stron- 
tium nitrate,  Sr(NO,)„  are  used  in  making  fire- 
works. The  nitrafpf  of  potassium  and  sodium 
will  be  found  described  under  Sai.tpktui"..  Nitric 
acid  and  its  salts  may  be  most  readily  detected 
in  solutions  by  the  use  of  the  alkaloid  orueine:  a 
little  brucine  in  solution  and  a  few  drops  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  the  liquid 
under  <'xaminat ion.  which  ttirns  pink  if  it  run- 
tains  nitric  aeid  or  a  nitrate.  The  iiitrate.s  also 
include  a  number  of  organic  suhstanees,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  nitroglycerin  and  gun* 
cotton  (qq.T.).  'See  also  Nmoem. 
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HI'TBUIOATIOir.  Tb«  tenn  mppUad  to 
tlift  fonution  of  nitntas  ia  solla  and  murarM 

through  the  agency  of  micro-organi.snis.  It  in 
eludes  three  different  Btages,  viz.,  i  1  i  ni)iin(>ni:n- 
tion,  the  tran^iformatiuii  of  orgniiic  iiitrogvii  com- 
pounds into  animouia ;  (2)  nitrosattim,  ut  the 
conversion  of  ammonia  into  nitrites;  and  (3) 
tUtmtioih  or  tbo  ionnation  of  nitrates  from  the 
nitiitw.  Modern  inTMttgiitioii  has  shown  that 
all  three  of  tht-ge  cliangos  ure  due  to  the  activity 
of  micro-tirganiiiui^,  the  lirst  being  brougiit  about 
by  a  variety  of  organisms  of  the  putrt-fnctive 
claw*,  the  most  prominent  being  Bacillus  my- 
coides  and  Proteus  vulgaris,  while  the  second  and 
third  are  the  work  of  apedfle  Ofganiema  {nitroto- 
«mw,  nitroiiB  oi^ganisras,  and  nilrobaetmia,  nitrie 
organisms) ,  which  have  been  isolated  and  studied 
with  some  minuteness.  The  retrograde  action 
known  a.s  dcnitrillcution,  by  which  nitrates  are 
reduced  to  the  less  highly  oxidized  forms  and 
even  to  free  nitrogen,  has  also  been  shown  to  be 
the  work  of  mkaro-orgaoiams,  mainly  Bacillus 
denitrfflcana  I.  and  II.,  although  a  large  number 
of  other  organisms  brin^'  J  it  dcnitrification. 
The  first  of  the  denitrifying  organisms  named 
works  beat  in  absence  of  oxygen;  the  second  is 
a&robic  and  works  most  ener^icaUy  in  connec- 
tion with  BaoUlus  ooli-commimia.  The  discovery 
of  the  true  nature  of  nitrification  was  made  by 
Sehlocsing  and  MOntz  in  1877.  Since  that  date 
tlie  nature  of  the  orpani><ms  eau.sing  nitrification 
and  the  conditions  best  suited  to  their  activity 
have  been  carefully  studied  by  many  other  in- 
Testigators.  These  studies  have  ahown  that  the 
actiTi^  of  the  nitrifying  oi^uiisnu  ie  limited  1^ 
a  certain  range  of  temperature,  viz.  from  slightly 
above  freezing  to  about  50°  C,  the  organisms  be-, 
ing  most  active,  according  f  i  '-"cliloesing  and 
tiUntz,  at  a  temperature  of  about  ^7**  C.  Other 
caaential  conditions  are  an  adequate  supply  of  air 
(orrgen).  for  which  reason  activity  is  generaUy 
confined  to  the  aurfaoe  layer  of  soil  and  mcnstnrei, 
and  the  presence  of  certain  mineral  plant  food 
constituents,  especially  phosphoric  acid  and  a 
salifiable  base  (lime  as  carb<jiiate) . 

Nitrtilcation  will  go  on  only  in  a  slightly 
alkaline  medium,  but  excessive  alkalinity  is  as 
fatal  to  the  prooeM  as  aeidi^.  Winogpradsky, 
Warington,  and  FranMand  haTs  demonetratM 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  nitrifying  orpnnisms 
do  not  require  organic  matter.  Imt  can  grow  in 
a  jiurcly  ttiiiieral  medium,  deriving  their  carbon 
from  carbon  dioxide.  The  organismti  are  widely 
distributed  and  very  abundant  in  all  soils  except 
Rvch  as  are  defleieiit  in  lime  compounds  and  are 
add.  Mnntc  found  them  in  abundance  on  the 
bare  surfaces  and  in  the  cracks  and  fissures  of 
rocks  at  the  summit  of  mountains  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, Alp-^.  and  \'ns;,'es.  They  are  also  found  in 
well  water,  river  water,  and  sewage.  As  a  rule 
they  do  not  occur  in  rain  or  in  the  air.  They 
decompose  carbon  dioxide  most  readily,  and  henoe 
cause  nitrification  roost  rapidly  in  the  dark. 

While  nitrification  probably  goes  on  to  pome 
extent  during  the  wmter,  the  conditions  arc 
usually  most  favorable  to  rapid  nitrifient ion  d\ir- 
ing  the  summer  months,  especially  in  fields  lying 
in  bare  fallow.  The  rate  is  of  course  very  vari- 
able. Warington  found  it  in  an  unfertilised 
Rotkamsted  soil  to  be  1.3  pounds  of  nitrie  nitro* 
gen  per  day  ]X'r  acre  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches. 
Similar  soil  fertiliml  with  sulphate  of  ammonia 

•bowed  nearly  twice  thia  rate.   Mudi  Ugber 


rates  than  these  have  been  reported.  Ammanium 
aalta,  ainee  they  have  already  passed  the  flrat 

stage  of  nitrification,  are  con'^idered  more  readily 
nitriliuble  than  organic  substances  which  must 
first  be  converted  into  ammonium  compounds. 
MQntz  and  Uirard  place  them  first  in  order  of 
nitrifiability ;  then  follow  guano,  green  manures, 
dried  blood  and  meat,  pow  dered  horn,  poodrette^ 
wool,  and  leather.  Frequently,  however,  the  rate 
of  nitrification  of  ammonium  salts  is  found  to  be 
much  slower  than  tliat  of  organic  manures.  This 
may  be  ilue  to  a  deficiency  of  lime  (  r  tu  •  ther  un- 
favorable conditions,  but  Withers  aad  Fraps  re- 
port experiroenta  in  which  the  order  of  nitrifleai> 
tion  of  different  lertilisinc  materials  in  preaenee 
of  an  abnndanee  of  calcium  earbonato  wae:  dried 
blood,  cottonseed  meal,  dried  fish,  bat  guano, 
tankage,  ammonium  sulphate,  bone.  A  portion 
of  the  nitrogen  of  fioil  hunuis  is  readily  nitri- 
fiable,  while  a  part  strongly  resists  the  action  of 
nitrifying  organisms.  The  rate  of  nitrification 
in  barnyard  manure  in  the  soil  is  ver^  variable, 
but  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  soil  nitrog(>n. 
T!ir  (  i  l  time  nitre  beds  or  plantations  were 
simply  cx&mpWs  of  rapid  nitritieation  under 
peculiarly  favorable  conditions. 

The  constant  production  of  nitrates  in  the  soil 
and  the  readiness  with  which  thej  am  washed 
out  in  the  drainage  furnish  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  practice  of  a  system  of  cropping 
which  keeps  the  soil  covered  with  vegetation  as 
constantly  as  possible.  The  conditions  favorable 
to  dcnitrification  are  exactly  the  opposite  of  those 
which  favor  nitrification,  viz.  excess  (and  de- 
llelaicy)  of  water  and  a  limited  supply  of  air 
(oxygen).  Under  certain  conditions  denitrifica- 
tion  is  especially  rapid  in  barnyard  manure  and 
results  in  considerable  loiaeB  of  aittoigett  from 
this  material. 

BiBLio(jR.\rnY.  Aiknian,  lianurei  and  Manur- 
ing (London*  1894) ;  Roberta^  FtrMUy  of  tks 
Land  (New  York,  1897) ;  Conn,  AgrieultvnU 
Bacterioloity  (Philadelphia,  1901)  ;  United  State* 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment 
tSidiiuns,  HullctinS  (Washington,  1892)  ;  Comptca 
rendua  de  VAcadfynie  de  Hcience,  vol.  Ixxxiv. 
(Paris,  1877)  ;  Bulletin  dc  l'Acad4mie  Royale  de 
Belgifue,  aeries  3,  No.  25  (Bruseels,  1893) ;  An. 
note*  <i^ronomiqu«K,  vol.  zix.  (Pads,  1883) ; 
.InnaFct  de  Vlnatitut  Pastnir,  iv.,  v.  (Paris, 
1890-nn  ;  North  Cnrohna  Experiment  Station 
Bullet  >  r:r,  ,  UhI.'Il:'!,  i'>no). 

MITRITE  OF  AMYIi.  See  Amti.  NiTWnt. 
KIT&IT£S.    The  aalts  of  nitrous  acid  (q.v.). 

VmO-BBHZENE,  or  KlffBO  He>  7x)L,  C.H, 
KOt.  An  aromatic  nitro-ctMipound  manufao- 
tured  from  the  benzene  derived  from  eoal>tar, 

and  in  its  turn  transformed  into  the  aniline  that 
is  used  in  making  dye-stufTs.  Nitro-benzene  is 
an  oilv  yellow-  liquid  of  sp-cilic  gravity  1.2  at 
0'  C.  Ui'  jr.)  and  boiling  at  205*  C.  (401»  F.) ; 
it  may  be  distilled  withont  decomposition.  It 
has  a  sweet  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Ita  odor  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
which  baa  led  to  its  use  in  perfumery,  under  the 
name  of  6Mroee  «f  mirbane.  Most  of  the  nitro- 
benaena  of  eommeree  is,  however,  tranaformad 
into  aniline.  On  a  large  scale  nitro4>enaMM  is 
made  by  jrradually  adding  a  quantity  of  benzeno 
to  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acid  placed  In  n  luge  inn  veasdt  the  ten^arif 
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tare  being  kept  low  by  c<xjling  with  water,  and 
tbe  mixture  being  cousUintly  stirred  with  the  aid 
of  some  8pe<"ial  ttrrangeiuont  witli  which  tlie  ves- 
ael  is  provided.  After  all  the  benzene  has  been 
added,  the  temperature  is  raised  for  a  short  time 
to  about  80"  C.  (176°  F.).  Then  the  mixture  is 
dilated  with  water  and  distilled  with  a  current 
of  fteaiii.  F'  1  1;  !  r  it.  ry  purpos4'fl  nitro-bensrne 
may  be  purificni  by  washing  with  dilute  soda, 
drying,  and  subjecting  to  a  process  of  fractional 
diatjlhutioa.  liitro-benxehe  is  a  very  poisonous 
•oibsteim,  its  Tspors,  if  inhaled,  being  eapoblo 
of  causing  coma  and  death  in  a  few  hours. 

HITBO -CELLULOSES.    Sec  Guncottox. 

NITBOGEN  (from  N'eo-Lat.  nitrum,  nitre, 
natron,  Lat.  nitrutn  —  (.k.  -ytriii,  -genes,  pro- 
ducing, from  ylywtff&ai.,  gisfne*thai,  to  U^ouie). 
A  gascotu  element  discovered  by  Rutherford  in 
llli,  who  found  that  when  a  noiall  animal  was 
allowed  to  breatlw  air  in  a  confined  space  for  a 
time,  and  the  carlx^n  dioxide  thereby  produced 
removed  by  absorption,  a  gas  still  remained 
whioh  wan  incajiable  of  supporting  respiration. 
On  account  of  iU  presence  in  nitre,  Chaptal 
named  it  nitrogen  (French  nitrogHte]  ;  and  ow- 
to  its  inctiwcity  for  aupportioig  lif<^  Lavoisier 
naned  it  tantm  (1787).  It  i*  om  of  tbe  moct 
widely  distributed  of  the  elements,  and  is  found 
frw  in  thf  atmosphere,  of  which  it  forms  about 
four  fifth--,  by  volume.  Considerable  quantitit  .  .  f  it 
occur  in  volcanic  gases  and  in  the  air-bladders  of 
certain  fishes^,  the  bone  cavities  of  birds,  and  ill 
ptaiita.  It  ia  likewise  found  in  meteoritei.  Mid 
its  pvcaence  has  been  dMBomtifttod  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  sun.  In  eOMWnsHOB  it  U  found 
s<«»n<>iAtt><l  with  oxygen  as  nitric  and  nitrous 
urids,  with  hydrogen  as  ammonia,  and  with 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  in  many  sulistances 
of  organic  origin.  It  is  an  essential  constituent 
of  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  and  is  found 
in  many  mineral.^,  as  saltpetre  and  soda  nitre. 
The  separation  from  nitrojjen  of  the  other  Raws 
eouLaiited.  alonjj  with  it  in  atmospheric  air  was 
considered  a  very  easy  matter  Ix^fore  the  discov- 
•ty  of  argon  (q.v.).  "in  fact,  the  water-vapor  of 
the  air  can  be  readily  removed  faj  tbe  use  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  or  burnt  Ume  or  anj  other 
good  dehydrating  agent ;  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air  c-an  U'  removed  by  means  of  the  caustic  alka- 
lies ur  alkaline  earths;  the  oxygen  can  be  re- 
moved by  passing  air  over  red-hot  copper,  by 
buniog  pboephorus  in  the  air,  and  by  siwilar 
netlioas.  But  argon  is  itsdf  an  inert  substance 
that  cannot  be  removed  by  any  known  chemieai 
reagent.  Nitrogen  might  possibly  be  Isolated 
from  it  by  liquefying  the  mixture  and  subjecting 
it  to  fractional  distillation.  But  an  easier  and 
more  certain  "way  of  obtaining  pure  nitrofren  con- 
•Ms  ia  enuning  it  to  be  liberated  from  oertain  of 
its  eompoundfl.  Thus  fnure  anunoninm  nitrite 
breaks  tip.  nn  heating,  into  pure  nitrogen  and 
water.  Similarly,  nitrogen  may  be  obtained  by 
henfins  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrite  and  am- 
monium chloride,  or  by  heating;  equal  parts  of 
potossinn  nitrite  and  ammonium  sulphate  with 
a  nrizture  of  three  ports  of  water  and  two  parts 
of  glyeerin. 

Xitrotjen  (synilwiT.  N" ;  atomio  weipht,  14.04)  is 
a  cctloTless,  ta.iteless.  an<l  odorless  pas.  By  the 
application  of  pressure  at  low  temperature  (see 
CsmcAi.  Poiitt),  nitrogen  has  been  liquefied,  and 
tiwUfoidliMbeeDoemedtBfreeMi  bthegMeoui 


state  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  coinbin^l 
directly  with  but  very  few  elements,  although  in- 
directly it  can  be  made  to  form  compound.s  with 
a  large  number  of  the  elementaiy  bodies.  Kitro- 
gen  combines  with  ox^en  to  torm  the  fallowing 
Eve  o.vides:  (1)  tlitrogcn  monoxide,  or  nitrous 
oxide,  N,0,  called  also  'laughing  gas,'  was  orig- 
inally obtaine<1  by  Priestley  in  1772,  by  the  action 
of  moist  iron  tilings  on  nitric  oxide  (NO).  It 
is  now  usually  prepared  by  the  distillation  of 
ammonium  nitrate,  and  to  n  oolorleta  goa  of 
pleasant  odor  ond  sweetish  taste.  It  is  a  valu- 
able anjpsthetic  (q.v.),  and  is  largelv  employed 
for  producing  insensibility  during  short  opera- 
tions It  nay  be  considered  as  the  anhydride  of 
hyponitrous  acid  (q.v.).  (2)  Nitrogen  dioside, 
or  nitric  oxide,  NO,  was  first  obtained  by  Van 
Helmoni*  who  faile«^  however,  to  recognize  it  as 
a  distinet  ehemical  sttbstsnoe.  its  properties 
have  been  clearly  known  since  1772,  when  Priest- 
ley 8ueccede<l  in  isolating  it.  and  its  compo.sition 
was  correctly  determined  by  Cavendish  in  1784. 
It  IB  formed  when  various  8ub.stanccs  { hydrogen, 
illuminating  gas,  wood,  coal,  etc.)  are  burned 
in  tbe  air.  It  m«j  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
cold  dilute  nitric  acid  on  metallie  copper  {con- 
centrated nitric  acid  yields  laughing  gas).  In 
the  absence  of  oxygen  it  remains  colorless ;  but  it 
readily  combines  with  o.xygen  to  form  red  fumes 
of  nitrogen  tetroxidc.  istiil,  if  heated  alone  to 
520°  C,  nitric  oxide  decomposes  with  formation 
of  iau|diing  gas,  free  nitr«tgni,  nitrogen  triozide^ 
and  nltrqgen  tetroxide.  Sohitions  of  ferrous 
salts  absorb  eon.siJerable  quantities  of  nitric 
oxide.  (3)  \Hrogin  Irioridr,  N,0„  may  be  ob- 
tained by  heating  nitric  acid  with  .starch  in  a 
large  retort,  drying  the  gaseous  product  over  cal- 
cium chloride,  and  liquefying  it  by  means  of 
freezing  mixtures.  At  lO'C.  it  is  a  dark  blue  liquid 
and  it  boils  below  0*  C.  Within  a  few  degrees 
above  that  point  its  vapors  decompose  into  nitric 
oxide  and  nitrogen  tctroxide.  Tlie  decomposition, 
liowever,  is  partial,  and  even  at  as  high  as  150' 
the  trioxide  is  not  yet  completely  decomposed. 
The  trioxide  has  beoi  leoommended  as  a  disin- 
fectant ;  for  this  purpose  a  mass  containing  one 
part  of  sodium  nitrite,  two  parts  of  acid  sodium 
sulphate,  and  two  parts  of  gypsum,  la  kept  dry 
when  not  used  ;  on  mixing  it  with  water  it  yields 
the  trioxide  of  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  trioxide  is  the 
anhydride  of  nitrous  acid  (ckv.).  (4)  Nitrogen 
tHinmtie,  or  nitrogen  peroxide,  has  the  formula 
N.O,  at  lower  tern iH>rat tires  and  NO,  at  high  tem- 
peratures. (See  DisJiOClATinw. )  The  tetroxid© 
is  formed  when  dry  nitric  oxide  comes  in  contact 
with  oxygen.  It  may  be  prepared  by  passing  a 
perfectly  dry  mixture  of  two  parts  (by  Tolunie) 
of  nitric  oxide  and  one  part  of  oxygen  into  a 
U-tube  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture  at  — 20* 
C,  and  if  the  mixture  is  absohatcly  dry  the  tet- 
roadde  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  colorless 
crystals.  Above  — 20*  C.  it  ia  usually  a  Uquld 
of  yellow  color,  the  color  becoming  more  and 
more  intense  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  vapor 
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re   intenselv  colore<l,  the  more  it  is 


dissociated.  (See  Dissociation.)  The  boiling- 
points  ef  the  liquid,  as  given  by  different  obserr- 
ers,  are  between  22'  and  28°  C.  (5)  NilrogM 
pentoxide,  K,0„  was  discovered  by  Raintc-(Tlaire 
Devillc  in  1849.  It  may  be  prei.:ire<l  by  tlie  ac- 
tion of  phosphorus  pentoxide  on  nitric  acid  com- 
pletely dd^ydntod  bgr  repeated  distOlatioin  wttH 
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sulphuric  acid  .and  ireed  from  nitrogen  trioxide 
by  passing  a  cnrrfint  of  dry  air.  Tne  nitrogen 
pentoxide  thus  obtained  is  pas.^  I  iuto  a  soitablo 
receiver  kept  in  a  freezing  mixlurc;  when  a 
crystalline  mass  has  formed  in  the  receiver,  the 
portion  remaining  liquid  as  decanted  off;  then 
the  crystala  are  allowed  to  melt,  the  liquid  is 
again  caused  to  solidify,  and  any  portion  remain- 
ing liquid  i--  again  rejected,  iiy  repeating  this 
operation  beveral  times,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  per- 
fectly pure  nitrogen  pentoxide.  The  colorless 
xhombie  crystals  of  this  snbetanoe  may  be  pre- 
8er\'ed  very  long  by  keeping  out  of  contact  with 
the  air  and  away  from  light.  They  melt  at  about 
30^  C.  and  the  liquid  Imils  at  about  45"  C,  but 
slightly  above  this  temperature  the  subiitaiiCL> 
undergoes  decomposition.  If  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  light  the  ciystala  melt  and  may  de- 
compose with  exploeive  violence.  Nitrogen  pent- 
cacide  is  the  anhydride  of  nitrie  acid. 

The  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen  in- 
clude ammonia,  XH„  hydrazine,  NtII«,  and  hydra- 
aoic  acid,  NjlL  The  moat  important  of  the  oom- 
pounds  of  nitrogen  with  the  halogens  is  nitrogen 
tri-chloritle.  Xri,.  which  may  he  considered  as 
ammonia  iu  which  uU  the  hydrogen  has  been  re- 
placed by  chlorine.  It  is  prepared  hy  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  a  warm  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride.  It  is  a  yellowish,  volatile,  extremely  ex- 
ploeiTe^  oiiy  suhetance,  which  must  be  handled 
with  wrtreme  caution  and  the  preparation  of 
which  should  not  be  undertaken  by  any  one  not 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  expcrinienting  with 
dangerous  substances.  It-t  explosion  may  l)c 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  beat  or  light>  or 
tqr  eontaet  with  phosphoras,  turpentine,  and 
other  substances. 

NITBOOLYCEBIlf,  or  GLOiroiN,  C»H.O. 
(KO,)f    An  explosive  anhstanee  discovered  by 

Sibrero  in  1840.  Although  Sobrem  pointed 
out  the  po».s5bilit  ieH  of  the  Hubstance  as  an 
cxidosi\e  agent,  it  found  no  otlicr  than  a  lim- 
ited use,  in  dilute  alcoholic  .•>ululiun.  as  a 
remedy  for  headache;  under  the  name  of 
'glonoin.'  Its  use  as  an  explosive  remained 
undeveloped  until  1862,  when  Alfred  Nobel 
(q.v.)  discovered  means  of  eontrolllTig  its  ex- 
plosive properties  and  devised  a  pra(  ti<  al  m<  tho<l 
of  making  it  on  a  large  eommercial  scale.  Nitro- 
glycerin is  made  by  running  from  21U  to  230 
pounds  of  pure  glycerin  into  1500  ]>oundH  of 
mixed  acids,  consi^it'ing  of  three  parts  by  weight 
of  concentrated  sulphuric,  and  two  parts  by 
weight  of  concentrated  nitric  acid.  As  eonsider- 
aijle  heat  is  set  free  by  the  reaction  it  is  neccs- 
sarv  that  the  glycerin  should  be  added  slowly 
and  intimately  mixed  with  the  acids.  This  is 
aeeomplished  by  injecting  the  glycerin  into  the 
acid  mixture,  stirring  the  whole,  and  cooling  it 
by  nienns  of  cold  water  run  through  pipes  which 
are  coiled  within  the  leaden  ve«.sel  ('the  con- 
verter') in  which  the  conversion  is  carried  out. 
When  all  of  the  glycerin  is  converted  into  nitro- 
glycerin, the  entire  charge  of  the  converter  i? 
run  into  a  tank,  wliere.  on  standing,  the  nitro- 
glyeerin  -separates  in  a  layer  on  top  of  the 
aeidi^.  The  nitroglycerin  is  then  drawn  off.  wash- 
ed with  water  until  nearly  free  from  acid,  then 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  until 
It  is  twntral  in  reaction,  and  then  run  through 
a  filter  by  which  it  is  dried. 
Pure  nitroglycerin  is  a  colorless,  odorless. 
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transparent  oily  liquid,  but  as  made  aa  a  com-' 
mercial  scale  it  is  colored  various  shades  of 
yellow.  Solidified  nitroglycerin  m<  '\-  it  s^  c. 
(4(i.4'  F.>.  Its  specific  gravity  in  the  liquid 
state  is  1.599;  when  frozen,  1.735.  It  gives 
off  vapora  to  a  slight  extent  at  the  ordinary 
temperatare,  and  it  may  be  completely  evapo- 
rated by  continuous  exposure  ut  a  teiii])'  r:itnrr 
of  70'  C.  (158"  ¥.).  It  is  soluble  in  metiiyi 
alcoiiol,  ethyl  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  many 
other  organic  liquids,  but  it  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water.  When  the  vapors  of  nitroglycerin  are 
inhaled  or  the  aubatanoe  is  taken  into  the  atom* 
ach,  it  produeee  moat  violent  headaehea.  Some 
persons  are  so  sensitive  to  it«  action  that  they 
are  poisoned  by  it  when  nitroglycerin  touches 
the  skin.  The  production  of  unileeomposed  va- 
por of  nitroglycerin,  when  the  substance  is  ex- 
ploded, seriously  interferes  with  its  use  in  tnn- 
nels,  mines,  and  other  confined  places.  The  com- 
mon antidote  is  black  coffee.  Pure  nitroglycerin 
will  keep  indefinitely  at  common  temperatures; 
but  if  continuously  exposed  to  temperatures 
above  45°  C.  (113°  F.)  it  undergoes  decompo- 
sition, which  progresses  the  more  rapidly  the 
higher  the  temperature.  At  180°  C.  (350°  P.) 
it  explodes  violently.  It  is  also  deeomposed  hiy 
contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  an  alkali, 
and  decomposition  due  to  the  pre>en(^  of  acid 
has  repeatedly  given  rise  to  accidental  explo- 
sions of  this  substance.  It  may  be  exploded 
by  percuseion,  concussion,  or  fire,  but  the  surest 
ta»A  safest  way  aS  firing  It  ia  by  exploding  a 
detonator  containing  mercurie  fuliiiinata  in  con- 
tact with  it. 

The  name  nitroglycerin,  as  applied  to  the 
substance  discovered  by  Subrero,  is  a  misnomer, 
and  conveys  a  false  impression  as  to  its  accepted 
ccmstitutioo;  for  instead  of  being,  as  supposed 
when  the  name  was  given,  a  nitro-substttution 
compiund,  it  has  been  shown  by  Berthelot  to 
be  a  nitric  ester,  namely,  the  tri-nitrate  of  glyc- 
eryl (C,HA)r  a  radieie  fonmog  put  of  the 
molecule  of  glycerin. 

NItTDglycerIn  is  need  directly  In  %hootin(^  oil 
wells  to  make  them  yield  more  freely,  and  in 
Idastinp  under  water;  but  its  liquid  state  ren- 
ders it  unsuitable  ami  even  dangerous  for  gen- 
eral use  as  an  explosive.  Its  largest  uses  are 
in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite,  blasting  gela> 
tin,  and  some  varieties  of  awoltelcsa  powdeia, 
notably  cordite  and  balHstlte.  Medicinally,  ni- 
troglycerin is  used  in  a  weak  dilution  to  re- 
duce arterial  teit-nion  and  relieve  the  heart  of 
strain,  by  dilating  the  arterioles  nnd  capillaries. 
Its  action  is  similar  to,  though  lees  rapid  and  fu- 
gacioxis  than  that  of  aniyl  nitrate,  and  less  per* 
sistent  than  that  of  the  nitrite  of  sodium  or  potas- 
sium. It  is  em|)loyed  in  a  certain  type  of  asthma, 
in  chm  r  I  i  ]>ile|)sy,  angitia  pectoris,  and  gas 
tralgia.  It  has  been  recommended  in  certain 
forms  of  Bright's  disease.  Although  the  manu- 
facture of  nitroglycerin  did  not  begin  in  the 
United  States  until  1807,  and  its  progress  was 
at  first  In  A  in  the  year  1000  there  were  mann- 
factureil  here  .S.'i,4H'i.»47  pounds,  of  which 
amount  31,001.806  pounds  were  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  dynamite,  blasting  gelatin,  and 
amokeleas  powder.  Consult:  Mowbray.  TrimtrO' 
aivrrnti  (New  York.  1874);  Nobel.  Roux.^and 
Sarrau,  Lts  'Sitlntifft  moderwa  (Paris,  1876); 
Guttmann,  Th>  Mnnufacturr  of  SmpliOthn  {Vvir 
York,  1805).  See  Extlosites. 
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HITBO-HYDBOCHLOBIC  ACID,  NiTSO- 
MvKuam  AaOf  «r  AquA  Baau,    Bee  Aqua 

Rkcia 

NIIKOPHILOUS  PLAliTS  (from  Lat.  ni- 
trum,  natron  +  ^'k,  ^iXot,  philos,  loving,  from 
^Miw,  phihin,  tu  luve).  Jr^lanU  which  thrive 
beet  in  soih  rich  in  nitrogenous  materials.  The 
torn  i«  d»iectianAbk»  aiam  it  iinpliM  q^aaUties 
about  vhleb  there  ie  great  douU.  CTertam  plants 
found  partinilarly  in  the  neighborhood  of  ma- 
nure pilets  have  been  supposed  to  prefer  soils 
rich  in  nitrogenom  .substances,  but  the  evidence 
upon  which  this  based  is  very  alight.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  all  plante  require  nitrogenous 
food,  which  is  particularly  hard  to  get  in  cer- 
tain cases,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  plants 
which  have  no  symbiotic  fungus  relation.  It 
way  be,  therefore,  that  autophytes  require  larger 
amounts  of  nitrate  or  ammonia  than  do  nqroo- 
trophic  plants     .S-e  KoCK  PULNTS. 

NITBOUS  ACID  (from  Lat.  nitroms,  full 
of  natron,  from  nitrum.  natron),  HNOj.  An 
acid  compound  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen, known  chiefly  by  its  salts,  which  are  called 
mtrite*.  The  acid  'itself  is  not  known  in  an 
isolated  state,  being  a  very  unstable  compound; 
ivtn  in  an  aqueous  solution  rapidly  decompos- 
ing iuto  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide  (NO). 
Nitrites,  however,  are  very  stable  bodies  and  are 
osually  formed  by  the  reduction  of  nitrates. 
Small  qaantities  of  ammonium  nitrite  are  found 
in  nur  atmosphere,  and  other  nitritea  are  oon- 
tained  in  the  juices  of  certain  plants.  Ill  na* 
tun  th,  nitrites  are  formed  usually  by  the 
decuiupu^itiou  of  organic  matter,  and  generally 
indieate  contamination  with  sewage.  One  of 
the  moat  important  nitritea  ia  that  of  potas- 
aium,  which  to  formed  either  hy  fnnng  potassium 
nitrate  or  by  heating  that  salt  with  lead  or 
copper.  Certain  oi^nic  compounds  of  nitrous 
acid  are  of  oonHidcrahIo  importance.  , 

KITBOUS  ETHEB,  or  Ethyl  NiTBrns, 
CjHjNO,.  A  pale  yellow  fluid,  lighter  than  water, 
and  evolving  an  agr  <  iMi  odor  of  apples. 
On  evaporation,  it  produces  a  great  degree  of 
eotd;  it  boils  at  64.4°  F.  (IS*"  C),  and  it  is 
inAammable.  It  doea  not  mix  with  water, 
but  ie  readily  miecible  with  aloohol.  When  kept 
in  contact  with  water  it  soon  decomposes,  and 
an  acid  mixture  of  a  very  complicated  charac- 
ter is  formed.  It  is  usually  ])repured  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol.  The  spirit  of  nitrous 
Cfker  or  tweet  apirit  of  nitre  used  in  medicine  is 
amiictnra  of  nitrons  eUier  with  about  four  times 
Its  Toloma  of  reettfled  spirit.  It  ia  used,  In  eon- 
junction  with  other  medicines,  as  a  diuretic,  espe- 
cially in  the  dropsy  which  follows  scarlatina; 
nnd  it  is  employed,  in  com'  i^  ai m  with  acetate 
of  ammonia  and  tartariaed  antimony,  in  febrile 
afllBctlons. 

UlTBOTTS  OXIDE.  Nitro^rf-n  mnnoxido,  or 
laiijrhing  gas,  N,0.  It  is  made  by  heating  solid 
ninmonium  nitrate  in  a  flask.  The  result  is  water 
and  nitrous  oxide,  NHJiOi=2H,0+N,0.  Laugh- 
ing  gas  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  intoxi- 
cating animals.  Tt  may  he  inhaled  pure  or  mixed 
with  atmospheric  air  for  a  considerable  period 
with  safety.  NN'hen  first  inhaled  there  is  a  feelinjr 
of  exhilaration  experienced,  which  is  succeeded  by 
profound  anesthesia,  durinf  lAlch  minor  sur- 
fdeal  and  dental  operations  may  he  performed. 
.Tbcin  b  no  raaulting  depression,  and  in  eaaes 


wliere  the  inhalation  is  not  continued  over  twenty 
minutes  the  patient  experiences  absolutelv  no  un- 
pkaaant  sensations,  and  is  able  to  go  about  his 
avocations  without  loss  of  time,  on  recovering 

consciousncs.s.  It  is  the  custom  with  many  Amer- 
ican aurgeona  to  .secure  anesthesia  by  the  use  of 
nitrous  o.vide  and  then  Hubstitutc  ether  a.s  the 
anesthetic,  in  all  operations  where  over  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  are  requisite  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  This  expedient  preronte  the 
nerrous  excitement  consequent  upon  the  admfnis* 
tration  of  ether  from  the  first,  diminishes  .shock, 
and  prevents  much  of  the  nausea  consequent  to 
ether  anapsthesia.  The  term  lau^jhing  gas  is  used 
because  the  patient  is  apt  to  laugh  or  exhibit 
other  emotion  if  but  a  little  gas  is  administered^ 
and  then  the  inhalation  la  inteimitted.  Be* 

NlTBOOBK. 

NTTTIS,  Gnmmi  Ut  (1846-84).  An  Ital- 
ian painter,  bom  at  Barletta,  Naples.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  the  Naples  Academy,  but  found  his 
style  rather  by  diligent  observation  of  nature, 
and  in  1868  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
iinder  Brandon,  G6rOme,  and  Meissonicr.  After 
exhibiting  genre  scenes  and  landscapes  he  de> 
voted  himself  chiefly  to  the  painting  of  city 
views,  the  result  of  extensive  travels,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  keen  observation,  elegant  drawing, 
and  extraordinary  transparency  of  color.  In  1878 
he  was  awarded  a  llrdt-class  inedal  fur  a  "Cor- 
ner of  Boulevard,"  "Triumphal  Arch,"  a  water 
color,  and  "In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,"  a  pasteL 
His  frequent  studies  in  the  open  air  led  him 
gradually  to  a  conception  of  nature  much  akin 
to  that  of  the  Impressionists,  and  from  1879 
on  he  cultivated  especially  lln  pastel.  Of  hia 
Parisian  views  the  "Place  des  I'yramidea"  ( 1876) 
and  "Place  du  Carrousel"  (1883)  found  their 
way  into  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  and  eereral 
genre  scenes  are  in  private  oolleetlons  in  Vwt 
York  City  and  Philadelphia. 

HUZSCE,  Kabx.  IMMAUVB.  (1787-1868).  A 
Ctennan  theologian.    He  was  bom  at  &»mat 

Saxonv.  He  studied  for  the  church  at  Wittni- 
berg,  where  he  took  hia  degree  in  IfilO,  and 
where,  in  1813,  he  became  parish  minister.  In 
1822  he  was  called  to  Bonn  as  ordinary  profes- 
sor of  thcdqgy  and  university  preacher.  In 
1847  he  succeeded  hiarheiaeke  at  Berlin,  and  a| 
professor,  universitjr  preacher,  and  upper  eonV 
Historial  councilor,  he  exercised  with  prudence 
and"  moderation  a  wide  ecclesiastical  influence. 
He  belonged  to  the  school,  of  which  Neandcr 
was  the  cliicf  representative,  which  sought  to  rec- 
oncile faith  and  science  by  pointing  out  their 
distinctive  spheres;  in  theology  he  subordinated 
dogma  to  etnics,  and  became  one  of  the  leader* 
of  the  Vermittelungatheoloffic.  Besides  numer- 
ous smaller  treatiM»f«  on  dogmatics,  the  history 
of  dogmas  and  liturgies,  three  larger  works  call 
for  special  mention:  his  Fystem  der  christlichen 
Lehre  (1829;  8th  ed.  18.51;  Eng.  trans.,  %s^ 
tem  of  Chritttian  Doctrine,  Edinburgh,  1849); 
his  Praktische  Tkeolopte  (1847);  nnd  his  Pre- 
digtni,  or  sermona,  «f  whioh  several  colleettona 
have  appeared. 

NITT-CHWANO,  nrt'chwUng',  or  Yino-tsw. 
The  only  treaty  portof  Munclniri;!.  Chinn,  situated 
in  the  Province  of  Shing-king,  «l»out  1-1  miles  from 
the  month  of  the  Liao  River,  which  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li^  and  on  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Tnm-Slberiaa  line  (Map:  China,  F  4).. 
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It  has  greatly  increased  in  importance  since  the 
eoutruction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  line,  and 
the  recent  KuMian  aoquisiUona  in  the  aouthem 
jMurt  el  the  peninsula*  which  wake  Nin-ehwang 
the  only  port  of  Manchuria  open  to  foreign 
trade.  Tlie  vicinity  of  Niu-chwang  is  not  viiy 
productive  ugricultunilly,  but  iui{>ortnut  coal 
mines  have  lately  been  opened  along  the  rail- 
wqr  lia^  and  the  city  aoqoiics  adoniocial  fan- 
portanee  from  its  railway  ixmnection  with 
Tien-tsin  and  Peking.  The  chief  exports  are 
beans,  bean  cake,  m  l  oil,  which  go  largely  to 
Japan,  The  impurt^i  eunsist  mostly  of  cotton 
goods,  which  come  largely  from  the  United 
StaiM,  petroleum,  and  opium.  The  value  of  the 
exports  in  1900  waa  nearly  f8,000,000»  of  which 
the  exports  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to 
about  $2,700,000.  The  imports  for  the  same 
year  were  valued  at  over  $7,000,000.  f  li 
foreign  imports  amounted  to  over  9;u,uoo,ooo. 

Nin-ebwang  hae  a  eonsiderable  foreign  culooy, 
and  many  eoosular  wpwentativea,  inchiding 
two  from  the  United  States.  The  population  Of 

the  city  is  estimated  at  50,000.  Niu-chwang, 
or  rather  the  small  town  of  the  same  name, 
about  40  miles  from  the  const,  was  opened  to 
foreign  trade  by  the  treaty  of  1858.  The  pres- 
ent port  was  tsJcen  by  the  Japanese  in  189S,  and 
was  originally  a  part  of  tbe  territorial  con- 
cessions of  China,  but  Japan  was  force*!  to  re- 
linquish it  Since  the  uprisiiip  of  Mar  1  in  i  i. 
against  Russia  in  1900  Niu-chwang  has  i)een 
occupied  by  Russia,  and  its  administration  is 
still  to  a  large  extent  in  Boaeian  hands,  although 
the  date  set  for  its  evacaatioa  <April  8,  IMi) 
is  passed. 

mUEy  nA-SV'A,  or  Sava»  liLAin.  A  soiall 
coral  island  In  thctFacifle  Ocean,  situated  about 

350  miles  southeast  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  in  lati- 
tude 19'  S.,  lonpitiidp  170"  W.  Area.  square 
mites.  It  is  200  feet  h'\<:h.  con-<i:^tiiip  of  eoiiil 
limestone,  and  hati  a  fertile  soil.  The  chief 
export  is  copra.  Population,  in  1001,  4050,  all 
Qiristians.  In  1900  Nine  was  taken  under 
British  proteetion  as  a  dependency  of  New  Zea- 
land. 

VIVELLES»  nA'vdl'  (Flem.  Npvel).  A  town 
In  the  Provinoe  of  Brabant,  Belginm,  18  miles 

south  of  Bni"=;spl8  (Map:  Belgium,  C  4).  Its 
most  important  edifice  is  the  Romanesque  Church 
of  Saint  Gertrude,  dating  from  1048  and  contain 
ing  interesting  relics.  Nivelles  has  mnnufacturcs 
of  linen,  cotton,  and  lace,  and  carries  on  an  aetiva 
trade  in  grain  and  live  stock.  The  town  grew 
up  around  the  ancient  convent  founded  in  the 
seventh  century  by  the  daughter  of  Pepin  of 
lAoden.  Population,  in  1900,  11,475. 

HIVBHVJIB,  nl'vlr^'.  A  former  prov- 
ince in  the  middle  of  France.    It  waa  ruled  in 

the  Middle^  Ajres  by  the  Counts  of  Novers  (q.v.), 
who  were  siicci'i'dcd  by  tlip  Duke  of  N'cverfj.  It 

is  at  present  included  almost  entirely  in  the  De- 
partment of  Nifevre. 

NIVOSE,  n^'voz'  (Fr.,  snow  month).  The 
fourth  month  in  the  French  Republican  calot* 
dar.    Tt  ran  from  December  Slut  to  January 

10th  in  the  yenr^  T..  IT..  TTT  .  V  .  VT  .  and  VII.; 
from  rkveniher  20tli  to  .latiuarv  20tti  in  the 
ynars  IV.,  Vril..  IX..  X..  XL.  and  XIII.;  and 
from  December  23d  to  Januaiy  21st  in  the  year 


NIX  (Uer.  Mx,  Olid,  nichus,  nihhtu,  loel. 
itjfkr,  AS.  fiieor,  wutcr-goblin»  water-beast,  Eng. 
Nick,  name  of  the  Devil;  connected  with  Gk. 
tbrtttf,  niptein,  8kt.  nij,  to  wash).  The  com- 
mon name  for  all  water  spirits  in  the  Teutonic 
mythology.  They  are  represented  as  of  human 
forui,  or  sometimes  as  passing  into  that  of  a 
a  fish  or  of  a  hone.  They  love  mu-sie  and  dunces, 
•ad  possess  tlic  gift  of  prophet^,  like  tlie  Greek 
nnseB,  sirens,  and  other  water-gods.  The  nix 
tsud^t,  in  return  for  a  good  gift>  the  art  of 
playing  on  a  stringed  instrument;  and  in  the 
evening  sunshine  the  nixes,  combing  their  long 
hair,  were  wont  to  mingle  in  the  dances  of  mor- 
tals; but  tlieir  company  was  dangerous,  for, 
though  sometfanes  wearing  a  mild  appearance, 
they  were  more  frequently  cruel  and  malignant. 

VlXfOU,  John  (1733-1808).  An  American 
.  oldier.  Be  was  bom  in  Philadelphis,  and  was 

the  son  of  a  shipping-merchant.  Upon  the 
passage  of  the  Stjimp  Act,  in  1765,  he  became 
active  in  opjKjsin;'  iln  encroaclimeni ^  i  f  tlic 
Engliiih  (Juvernment  upon  American  liberties, 
signed  the  non  importation  agreement,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  first  oommittee  of  eonespond- 
enoe  fn  Pennsylvania.  In  April,  1775,  he  became 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  3d  battalion  of  the 
'Assotiators,'  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety.  From  May  to  July,  1776, 
he  had  rliarge  of  the  defenses  of  the  Delaware 
at  Fort  I^Uuid,  after  which  he  was  placed  in 
eonuand  of  Philadelphia.  On  July  8tb  he  aMda 
the  8rst  publie  proemmation  of  the  Deolaratioo 
of  Inde[>endenee  from  the  steps  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Court  House.  He  resigned  from  th« 
army  in  ITso,  and  in  the  snmi'  year  became  a 
director  of  the  so-called  'Hank  of  Pennsylvania.' 
Afterwards  he  assisted  in  organiring  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  of  which  he  was  president  fmm 
1702  tin  hiB  death  in  1808. 

NIXON*,  I^wis  (1861  —  ).  An  American 
naval  architect,  bom  in  Leesburg*  Va.  He  gradu- 
ated  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 

1882,  being  first  in  his  class;  then  s)>i-nt  three 
ycnr!«  in  the  Royal  Naval  College,  (Jrernwieh, 
I'ligland.  where  he  sperializ^^d  in  ship  building 
and  graduated  in  1B85;  and  having  been  ap- 
wanted  naval  constructor  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  in  1884,  went  on  several  tours  of  inspec- 
tion through  European  navy  yards,  before  his 
return  to  America.  He  was  sii[)erintending  con- 
btruetur  of  the  navy  at  Cramp's  shipyard  and 
assistant  constructor  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  and  in  1890  designed  the  bsttlesbipe  of 
the  Indiana  class.  When  these  vessels  were  cOB- 
tracted  for  by  the  Cramps  of  Philadelphia  Nixon 
became  their  superintending  constructor,  resign- 
ing from  tlie  navy.  Five  years  afterwards  he 
loft  the  ('rain))s  and  leaded  the  Crescent  Ship- 
yard, Kii/.aht  tli.  N.  J.,  where,  with  only  four 
hundred  leet  of  water  front,  he  built  xatMy  ves< 
sels.  He  became  connected  with  many  other 
manufacturing  concerns,  and  in  1808  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  New  York  East  River 
Hridrre  Commission.  In  llMll  he  was  named 
head  of  Tammaigr  Hnll.  but  resigned  the  post 
in  May  of  the  naxt  year  after  five  months'  ser- 
vice. He  became  president  of  the  United  States 
Shipbuilding  Company  of  New  York  City  In 

I'.HIl' 

NIZA,  8p.  pron.  n^^tbi,  Maboos.  or  Maboo 
known  as  Fk^T  Mabooo  (€.1486-0.1580).  Aa 
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Italian  missionary  and  explorer  in  the  service 
of  Spaiiit  bom  at  Nice:,  whenoe  hit  aaino. 
Ha  beCMM  a  Francis*^  HMok,  waa  wnt 
to  Anwiiea  in  1531,  and  went  first  to  Pern, 
then  to  Ouateuiiila,  arid  finally  tt>  Mexico.  In 
1539,  under  the  iiumt'diate  direction  of  Franri.sco 
Vazquez  de  Coroiiado,  tloveriior  of  Now  (Jaliiiu,' 
he,  accompanied  by  a  numt>er  of  natives  and  a 
negro,  Estevanico  (or  Stephen),  wbo  liad  been 
with  Cabexa  de  V««a  oa  his  journey  across  the 
eonttncnt,  made  an  extended  journey  of  ex- 
ploration into  the  Xorthwest  to  invent ii,'att'  the 
stories  told  !iy  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  lie  pt-uetratad 
into  territory  now  forming  jmrl  of  Arizona,  thus 
earning  the  tithi  'Discoverer  of  Arizona,'  by 
whieh  he  ia  aometiiDefl  known,  and  on  his  re- 
turn made  a  report,  Deaeubrimiento  de  Ian  mete 
timdadet,  in  which  he  gives  the  firKt  positive 
account  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.  The  ex- 
act route  taken  by  Fray  Marcos  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  fairly  certain  tliat  he  crossed  Sonuru 
and  Arizona  to  the  re^jion  of  Ztifii,  and  that 
the  seven  cities  to  which  he  referred  were 
Zuiii  pueblos.  After  his  return.  Fray  Marcos 
was  made  provincial  of  his  Order,  and  in  1540- 
42  accompanied  Cnronado  in  the  hitter's  fainotm 
expedition  into  what  is  now  .Arizona  and  New 
Uexico,  as  a  result  of  which  Frny  Maroos's  nc- 
comita  of  the  great  wealth  of  Cfbola  wete  proved 
to  be  f  abnloua. 

NTZAMI,  nA-zJl'M  (1141-1203).  A  Persian 
poet>  wboee  full  name  was  Niaun  ed-Din  abu 
jlohamoMd  llyaa.   He  was  one  of  the  canonle 

f*ven  <ppic  poets  of  Persia.  His  plare  nf  birth 
i.s  uncortaiti;  from  his  earlv  home,  (ianjaii,  lie 
i.s  calU'd  (Janjavi.  Tlie  poet'.s  enrly  years  were 
spent  in  asceticism,  and  his  first  po<?ni,  Makh- 
^iin  al-'turir,  or  Treasurj-  of  Mysteries,'  i- 
didactie  in  tone  and  strongly  influeoced  bgr  the 
8afl  poets,  atthongh  it  shows  in  flie  narratire 
parts  traces  of  "/ 1"?  \6mah  of  Firda\isi,  Tt 
was  written  wiu  li  Xi/jiiiii  was  fort}'.  Soon  after 
he  wrote  Khiitru  tra  Shirin  (1180).  which  dealt 
with  the  love  of  Khusru  Parwiz  and  his  rival, 
the  architect  Farhad,  for  Shirin,  an  Armenian 
srineeas  (poasibly  an  Irene  of  Byaantimn) ,  and 
the  ffliah's  sueeess.  The  poem  won  Kisami  high 
favor  at  court,  which  did  not  corrupt  his  inde 
pendenc-e.  The  DivHn,  a  collection  of  ethinl 
poems,  dates  from  1188.  With  the  old  theme 
of  Laila  and  Majnun,  a  Bedouin  talc  of  lovers 
Mparated  by  family  fead»  their  brief  joy  on 
earth  and  their  happy  incetiiw  in  Paradiae, 
the  poet  relnmed  to  his  own  field  of  the  ro- 
mantic o|iie.  The  IsKrin/{(ir-ydm<ih.  an  acc(»nnt 
of  the  le;;endary  adventnres  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  is  nn  nttenij)t  to  rival  Firdansi ;  its 
latter  part  is  ethical  ami  makes  Alexander  a 
sgarehcr  for  truth.  In  1197  Nizami  wrote  hto 
great  romance,  the  J7o/f  Paikir,  or  'Seven  Bean* 
ties,'  in  which  seven  princesses,  the  daughters 
of  rVphrani  (inr,  each  tell  a  storv.  Nizami  died 
at  Ganjah.  His  five  poems  called  Panj  Oanf, 
or  the  'Five  Treuures/  were  prototypes  of  sev- 
eral quintuples  or  series  of  Ave.  The  MakMn 
^*amr§r  was  edited  Bland  (londoo,  1844) ; 
the  KhusrH  tm  ShMn  was  translated  by  Ilam- 
mer  fljeipzipr,  1809)  ;  the  Laild  wa  MajnUn  was 
edite*!  at  Lucknow  in  1888  and  1rnnslnte<l  by 
Atkinson  (London.  IH.Ifi)  ;  the  ffnft  Pnikfir  was 
edited  and  translated  by  Erdmann  (Kazan, 
1844) ;  the  first  part  nf  tho  hkondar-JfAtmh  has 
ban  edited  repeatedly,  aa  at  Lahon  in  1889,  and 


translated  by  Clarke  (London,  1881),  and  in  part 
by  Rilckert  (Xuremberf?,  1«M) ;  the  second  part 

was  edited  by  Spreni7er  (Calcutta,  1852  09). 
Complete  editions  of  Xizanii  s  uork.s  have  been 
issued  at  Bombay  in  1S.S4  an<l  IS.lit.  and  at 
Teheran  in  1845.  Consult  Bacher,  Xizami*  Leben 
tmd  Wwfhe  (Leipiig,  1872). 

inzAM'S  DOMINIOm  A  mttlVM  Stat*  of 

India.   See  UYuiotABAD. 

NIZBNT-NOVaOBOD,  nyteh'ny^  n«v'g6  rdd. 

A  f^overninr T't  of  Russia,  bounded  by  the  (lovern- 
ment  of  Kostroma  on  the  north,  Vyatka,  Ku^an, 
and  Simbirsk  on  the  east,  Penza  and  Tambov  on 
the  south,  and  Vladimir  on  the  west.  Area,  about 
20,000  square  miles  (Map:  Russia,  F  3).  The 
government  is  divided  by  the  Volga  and  the 
Oka  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  northern  is 
low,  marshy,  and  covered  with  thick  forests, 
while  the  southern  is  more  or  less  elevated  and 
intersected  by  manv  river  valleys.  The  district 
is  watered  hy  the  Volga,  the  Oica,  the  Vetluga, 
and  a  mnher  of  smsjlcar  rivers,  most  of  them 
navigable.  The  climate  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  that  of  other  parts  of  Central  Russia.  The 
mean  annual  tem(>erature  is  about  40".  Of  min- 
erals Nizhni-Novgorod  has  iron,  alabaster,  and 
various  kinds  of  cSay.  Agriculture  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  CMnouic  life  of  the  regaoo.  Bye  and 
oats  are  the  chief  agrietiltural  prodiiets.  Tba 
forests  cover  nearly  40  jM-r  cent,  of  the  total  area. 

In  tile  development  of  the  house  indu.stry  the 
Government  of  Xizhni  Xovporod  is  inferior  only 
to  few  parts  of  Kussia.  In  the  northern  section 
wooden  articles  are  the  chief  manufactures,  while 
in  the  southern  nari  locks,  knirssi  and  other 
small  articles  of  iron  are  manufsetnred.  Leather 
rmd  leather  products  are  manufactured  all  over 
the  district.  Large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
are  also  engaged  in  navigation.  The  factory  sys- 
tem is  only  slightly  developed.  The  census  of 
gives  for  the  Government  of  Niiihni-Nov- 
fforod  3(J1  establishments,  employing  over  20,000 
[MTsona  and  yielding  an  output  of  over  $10,000,- 
000.  Tlie  chief  products  are  flour,  machinery, 
chemicals,  leather,  spirits,  etc.  The  commerce  is 
practically  confined  to  the  capital.  Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod. Population,  in  1807,  1,600,304,  including 
a  considerable  nmnber  of  Mordvins  <q.T.)  and 
Tatars. 

NIZaNI-NOVOOBOD.  Capital  of  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  same  name,  and  a  great  commer- 
cial centre  of  Russia,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Oka  with  the  Volga,  27S  miles  east  of 

Moscow  (Map:  Russia,  O  ."J).  Tt  consists  of  the 
u]>pcr  town  with  the  Kremlin,  the  lower  town 
along  the  Oka  ami  the  Volga,  and  the  fair- 
grounds with  the  adjoining  suburb  on  a  sandy 
iongne  fiormed  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  riwrs 
and  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  town  proper. 
The  upper  town,  nituat«d  on  liilly  ground,  con- 
tains the  principal  liuihlin^js — the  Kremlin,  sur- 
rounded hy  a  wall  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century  and  inclosing  two  cathedrals,  the  ancient 
palace  now  occupied  the  Oovemor,  the  arsenal, 
and  the  law  courts.  The  town  has  about  00  Oreek 
Orthodox  churches,  a  number  of  monasteries,  a 
mosque,  and  an  Armenian  church.  Among  the 
<'cclesiast ical  ediliccs  are  the  cliurch  in  the  Mon- 
astery of  the  Antuifieiation,  containing  a  holy 
image  of  great  antiquity  (933),  which  attracts 
mainr  pilgrims,  the  thirteenth-century  Cathedral 
of  tm  Aieba^gel,  with  a  Une  treasury,  and  tba 
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Cathedral  oi  the  Transliguralion,  rebuilt  in  1S34 
and  holding  the  tombs  of  the  princes  and  prin- 
0MM8  of  Hahm-^mmrod,  The  chief  secular 
buildings  are  the  palaos  of  the  GovernoT,  the 

Museum  of  Art,  housed  in  one  of  the  Kremlin 
towers,  and  the  theatre.  The  educational  insti- 
tution- int  hidc  a  theological  seminary,  an  insti- 
tution fur  tl)e  ^ns  of  noblemeo,  a  military  acad- 
emyt  two  gymnasia,  a  ICtfabohiwe,  and  a  number 
of  Boeeial  acboole. 

The  fair  to  whieh  the  city  chiefly  owe«  its 
fame  and  im[>ortancv  was  transferrrd  to  Nizhni- 
Xovgorml  from  Makaricv  (alxnil  33  miles  below 
tlif  city  )  in  1S17.  The  vaiiu'  <»f  the  merchandise 
brought  annually  to  the  fair  avcrapt'd  somowhnt 
over  16,000,000"  for  the  decade  of  lS17-2ti.  nliout 
90(M>00.000  for  1877^86,  and  about  189,000,000 
for  1887-96.  The  oonstroction  of  railways  and  the 
general  moderniMtion  of  cnrntnorrial  mpthmlT  in 
RuHsia  durlTi^'  tlic  la.-t  part  of  the  nineteeiit)i  wn- 
tury  have  naturally  d(tra<t<'d  from  the  impor- 
tance of  the  fair.  It  is  still,  however,  a  great 
factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  and 
derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  most  important  representative  of  a  com- 
merfial  systfni  which  is  rapidly  disappearing 
from  civiliml  countries.  Tlie  central  industrial 
governments  of  Russia  are  represented  at  the 
fair  by  their  different  manufactures,  the  regiona 
of  the  Lower  Volga  bgr  fiab,'and  that  of  the  Kama 
by  salt.  The  Caucasus  sends  petroleum,  wine, 
and  native  manufactures;  the  southweBtem  gov- 
ernments. su;;ar:  and  llu-  rt'ijion  aloncr  the  middle 
course  of  tlie  Volga,  grain  atui  lumber.  From 
Siberia  come  furs,  tallow,  and  oil;  from  China, 
tea;  from  Central  Asia,  furs  and  raw  cotton; 
from  Persia,  fruit;  and  from  Weetem  Enrope 
manufnt  tiircs  and  grocerip''.  The  fair,  which 
opens  in  thf  last  week  of  Juh'  and  lasts  till  about 
the  middlf  of  September,  attracts  over  100,000 
inerfhantH  from  everj'  part  of  the  Empire. 

1  licre  are  thousands  of  shops,  the  material  Of 

construction  being  stone,  and  a  splendid  fair 
palace  was  erected  in  IfliM.    The  groimds  are 

lin-htrd  by  olertrirrty  and  traversed  by  an  cU-otriV 
railway  line.  Tlic  industries  of  the  city  ar<^  com- 
paratiM'Iy  unimportant.  The  chief  pro<lucts  nro 
beer,  locomotives,  ruachinfrv.  and  caiidl*'*'.  There 
are  a  numlior  of  important  linanriul  institutions. 
Population,  in  1807,  Oo,100,  which  is  increased 
during  the  HAr  to  about  200.000. 

The  town  was  foiitulr-d  by  the  flrand  Prince  of 
Suzdal.  Yuri  VsevoltHluviuh,  in  It  was 

attacked  repeatedly  by  the  Tatars  and  the  iiei;,'ii- 
boring  princes  and  siiirored  much  from  famine 
and  pedis.  It  was  annexed  to  the  Principality  of 
MoKfow  alnnit  the  r'n-"  i  f  (1u-  fourteenth  centurj'. 

NIZHiri-TAGILSK,  In  yllsk'.  An  important 
mining  and  iron  manufacturing  centre  in  the 
Grovemmeot  of  Perm,  Russia,  situated  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  88  miles  northwest  of  Ekater- 
inburg (Map:  Russia,  K  3).  In  the  vicinity  are 
exti'nsive  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  platinum  de- 
posits an<I  Iar;:f'  iron  foundries  :ind  steel  mills. 
The  tir.^l  iron  mill  in  this  region  wa.s  founded  by 
Xikita  Deinidoff  in  1726.  Population,  in  1897, 
about  .30.000.   

NIZHKI-TC3BZB8K^  ehlrsic.  A  town  in  the 
territory  nf  the  Don  Cossacks.  South  Russia, 
situated  on  the  Don.  210  miles  iKirtlieast  of 
Novo  Tt  liorknsk.  It  lie-,  in  a  \  itn'  frrow  ing  dis- 
trict and  has  an  important  annual  fair  lasting 
lor  tea  di^  Population,  in  1897,  1S,196. 


NJO&D,  nyerd.  In  Scandinavian  mythology, 
the  father  of  Frey.  See  JEmi  Frbt. 

NOACK,  no'ak,  August  (1822-}.  A  Ger^ 
man  historical  painter,  born  at  Darmstadt.  A 
pupil  of  Sohn,  Ix's^sin;;,  and  Schadow  at  the 
Dfisseldorf  Academy  in  he  studied  after- 

wards in  Munich  and  Antwerp.  In  1855  be 
settled  in  hia  native  city  and  vas  appointed 
grand  dueal  court  painter,  and  in  1871  professor 
at  the  I'olyteehnicum.  Besides  a  "Visit  of 
landgrave  Philip  the  Magnaniniou<j  to  Luther" 
(Rostock  Gallery),  and  "The  Disputation  at 
Marburg"  (Darmstadt  Gallery),  he  painted  sev- 
eral fine  altarpieoes. 

NOAH,  no'a  (Heb.  Jf6(a)ch).  Aceordinp  to 
the  ikmk  of  Genesis,  the  son  of  Lantech,  who  ap- 
pears in  the  Old  Testament  in  a  double  capacity: 
(a)  tlie  dbief  aaxnrot  of  the  Deluge,  which  in- 
volved tlie  deMmetion  of  all  mankind  (Gen.  vi.- 
17),  and  hence  the  second  father  of  mankind; 
and  (b)  the  first  agriculturist  to  plant  vines 
(il).,  ix.  20  27).  Aeconling  to  critical  scholars,  in 
the  biblical  study  of  Noah  two  traditions  have 
been  eonnecte<l  vrith  him  and  combined,  the  one 
a  story  of  a  destructive  Hood  which  came  to  the 
Hebrews  from  the  Bsbylonians  (see  Dblvob), 
the  other  a  tradition  as  to  the  hepinnings  of 
civilization,  of  which  'wine'  is  a  p^ioral  symbol 
in  the  Old  Testament.  This  steond  tradition  lie- 
longs  to  the  same  category  as  the  tracing  of  the 
arts  to  Tubal  Cain  and  Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  21-22) 
and  of  the  building  of  cities  to  Cain  (ib.,  17); 
it  is  of  a  'scholastic'  character,  whereas  tiM 
other  rests  upon  popular  mythology  and  1e^'<-ad- 
ary  lore.  The  attachment  of  various  originally 
inaependent  stories  to  one  and  the  same  per- 
sonage ia  a  ooromoD  phmomenon  in  the  process 
of  myth  and  legend  formation.  Hie  hero  of  the 
lialiy'lonian  deluge  story  bears  two  names — Pir* 
napislitim  ('source  of  life*),  and  Atra-hasis  or 
llasisatra  I  very  clever'  or  'very  pious').  Both 
names  are  s.^nnbolical,  and  it  is  .possible  that  a 
connection  with  Noah  appears  in  the  character  of 
the  latter  as  the  father  of  the  new  mankind — in 
this  sense  the  'souree  of  life*— and  in  the  de- 
srription  of  Noah  (Con.  vi.  0)  ns  faddtk  tilmfm, 
'pious  e\eeediti<;ly.'  which  is  almost  a  literal 
traiislatiort  of  Hnsis  ntra.  It  is  not  absolutely 
cfTtiiin,  however,  that  the  name  of  the  hero  in 
the  Hebrew  story  was  Noah.  Gen.  T.  29  suggests 
tliat  il  was  Nahani  or  Nahmnn. 

NOAH,  Hook  nr.  See  Atocbtpha.  section  on 
Old  Teatamcnt. 

NOAH,  MoinBCAi  Manuel  (1785-1851)-  An 
American  jotimalist  and  politiHan,  bom  in  Phil- 
adelphia, lie  was  appointed  Consul  General  at 
Tunis  in  IXIM.  at  a  time  when  the  seeond  war 
with  England  otfered  the  Parliary  Powers  almost 
irresistible  inducements  to  prey  on  American 
commerce.  Alter  his  return  to  the  United  Statea 
the  following  year  he  edited  the  yatioual  Adver- 
iiacr  (a  Democratic  puper)  and  the  ffouri«r  mid 
Enquirer.  He  estaMished  the  Kr<nln(}  Slnr  in 
1834,  but  soon  withdrt"w  from  cuiirieet  ion  with 
the  daily  press  and  became  one  of  the  fotinders 
of  the  weekly  Sunday  Times.  He  held  at  various 
times  the  offices  of  sheriff  of  New  York  County, 
surveyor  of  the  |)ort  of  New  York,  and  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Sessions.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  in 
1820  attempted  tti  found  a  Jewish  colony  on 
Grand  Island  in  the  Niagara  River.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  dramaa  and  other  woiks,  Ineludini; 
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IVaoelt  M  Sngkmd,  Fnumos,  Spain,  mud  tk*  Star- 
tery  Btate»  (1819) ;  and  a  Dimjoune  on  fjke  Jtet* 

toT'ition  of  the  Jeics  (1845). 

HOATTiTiBB,  ndW.  A  noble  Ficnch  family 
of  Limotiain,  which  we»  from  the  eleventh 

tun-.  AiiRiE.v  Maurice,  Duke  de  ( 1078  ITHtl) . 
A  ^lur^«llal  of  Frauci?,  born  in  I'aris,  tlu-  il<h-t 
son  of  Annv  .Iiili-*.  Due  de  Noaillej*  (  IOjO  170S ) , 
who  was  Marshal  also.  The  son  bore  the  title 
of  the  Conite  d'Ajen,  entered  the  Musketeers 
in  leas,  and  aervcd  in  Catalonia,  in  1694-96 
and  in  Flanders  in  1696-97.  In  1716  the  Duke 
entered  the  council  of  regency  and  bfcaiiK'  presi- 
dent of  the  Con-til  tie  Finance,  a  post  which  he 
lost  three  years  afterwards  by  his  opposition  to 
Law.  After  fifteen  years  of  retirement,  he  re- 
eeived  a  command  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in 
the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession,  and  in  1734. 
after  his  chiefs  death,  was  made  Marshal  of 
France.  In  the  same  year  he  captured  Philips- 
burg,  and  in  the  next,  at  the  head  of  the  Sardin- 
ian forces,  drove  the  Imperial  army  out  of  Italy. 
His  laat  campaign  waa  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Sueoeasion,  and  at  Dettlngen,  in  174S,  he  was  de- 
feated. Entering  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  he  took  con- 
trol of  France's  foreign  policy,  went  to  Madrid 
in.  174(j,  prepared  the  campai;:)is  nf  1747  and 
1748.  and  retired  in  175ti.  His  two  sons,  LOC'18 
(1713-93)  and  Phiuppe  (1715-94).  were  «lao 
jilaiabala  of  France. — ^Locis  IIabo  Atmantf 
Vieonite  de  (1756-1804),  bom  in  Paris,  was 
associated  with  Lafayette  (their  wives  wfTf 
sisters)  in  the  aid  given  to  the  Amcriiiin 
colonit-i  in  their  strugple  for  independence.  In 
178i).  at  the  opening  of  the  Frencn  States-Gen- 
eral, he  waa  •  Deputy  among  tbe  noblea  repre- 
•aitioig  Ncnoun,  and  made  tbe  memorable  mropo- 
ritlon  for  tbe  abolition  of  titles  and  fnidal 
privileges  of  all  kinds.  During  <lie  cxces-^cs  of  the 
Jacobins  he  went  to  the  United  States,  but  re- 
turned to  France  as  soon  as  the  perse<ution  of 
the  old  nobility  ceased,  and  a  few  years  later 
WM  made  bri^tdier-general  in  Santo  Domingo, 
where  he  died  from  wounds  received  in  the  cap- 
ture of  an  English  sloop  of  war  near  Havana  by 
one  of  the  must  remarkable  fonts  of  navnl  daring 
on  record.— Pai  l,  Duke  de  Noailles  (1802-8;")). 
joined  the  Court  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1830.  He 
BodiliBlied  a  HtMtoire  de  la  maitoit  royale  de  Saint- 
Lorn*  Hahtie  A  StAni-Cyr  (1R43)  and  a  Hitotn 
dr  if  me.  df  Mninfrnmi  (1848-50),  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  in  1849.  His  son.  .Ti'i.ES 
CRanx.s  \'uirKNiEX  (182*'  n.")  I.  divntod  himsrlf 
to  tile  study  of  economics  and  published  Cent  ans 
d9  ripMUfua  on*  Jn«fa.|7»is  (1886-89). 

MO  AMUON.  The  name  given  to  Tliebcs. 
tbe  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  Hebrew  text 
of  Xahum  iii.  8.  The  shorter  form  No  occurs 
in  Jer.  xlvi.  25  and  Ezek.  xxx.  14,  16,  16.  The 
Greek  version  has  itipot' kiifiaPy  'part  of  Ammon,* 
in  Xahum,  and  t  lsewhere  ^mrwS^t  (DiospnJi'i) , 
the  common  Inter  designation  of  Thebes;  Jerome 
tmnlated  A  IcKindria  populorum.  probably  in- 
flnenoed  by  tbe  description  of  tbe  city  in  Nahmn 
as  '^rft1latod  among  tne  rirers  baTfng  the  waters 
round  about  her,  whose  strength  Avns  the  sm  and 
water  her  walls."  As  the  .Assyrians  called  the 
city  Yi.  and  the  Egj'ptians  themselves  after  the 
Twenfy-flrst  Dynastv  called  it  Nt  (probably  pro- 
wmneed  Tfe^i,  V^,  wtth  the  feminine  ending 
t:  ep.  early  Coptic  NC),  it  is  probable  that  the 
Hebrew  consonants  were  also  pronounced  2f6. 


Ntt  means  'eltar.'  Tbe  addition  of  Ammoi  rendert 
Hie  refeienee  to  Thebes  certain.  Nabnm  prslM- 

biy  thotig)it  of  the  capture  and  aacic  of  Tbcbea 
by  Aiitthurbauipal  in  B.C.  UU3.   See  TlfPlft. 

HOBBE,  n(Aie,  FnEoUCS  (1830—).  A  Ger- 
man agricultural  chemist  and  jilnnt  pby^jjoln-i^t , 
born  in  Hrenien.  He  stiiilii'd  at  .J»iia  aiid  liri  lin, 
in  18(1 1  l)ecamc  a  pr()fcs>or  in  tdc  Industrial 
School  at  Chemnitz,  and  in  18ti8  in  tbe  Academy 
of  Forestry  and  Agriculture  at  Tharandt.  There 
lie  established,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Apicul- 
tnrat  Union  of  Leipzig,  an  exjieriment  station  fbr 
plant  physiologj'.  In  I8(i!»  he  innugurate<l  scien- 
tific seed-testing,  and  the  p\ihlication  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  in  this  subject  led  to 
the  system  of  European  seed  control,  with  its 
numerous  stations  conducted  both  independently 
and  as  branches  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  Among  his  publications  are  Ueher  die 
organist  hr  I.i  wtinKj  ili  s  Kalium  in  dfT  Pflanze 
(with  Schnkler  and  Erdmann,  1871),  and  Wider 
den  Handel  mit  WMgnatamm  fUr  die  irietcM* 
kultur  (1876). 

NCBEL,  Alfred  Bkk.\.\bd  (1833-96).  A 
Swedish  inventor  and  nhilanthropist,  born  at 
Stockholm.  As  a  child  ne  went  with  his  father 
to  Saint  Peterslmrg,  where  be  waa  educated.  In 

1850-54  he  studied  mechanical  engineering  in  the 
I'nited  States  as  a  pupil  of  the  distinguished 
John  Ericsson,  and  in  1863  took  out  the  first 
patent  for  the  manufacture  of  an  explosive  com- 
pos<'d  of  nitfog^lyoerin  and  common  gunpowder, 
in  1864  he  was  mnted  a  seoond  patent.  The 
use  of  nitroglycerm  was  for  a  number  of  yean 
ottended  by  MUch  serious  accidents  that  the  prep- 
aration was  vt'ry  widely  discarded.  In  1807, 
however,  NnUd  invented  d\-naniitc.  or  giant 
jKJwder,  coiii|)osed  of  75  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
glycerin and  25  per  cent,  of  kieselgtihr,  a  finely 
pulverised  ailioeona  material  derived  from  tbe 
shells  of  fossil  infusonans.  This  compound  could 
be  handled  with  less  risk  than  could  gunpowder, 
and  was  not  influenced  by  heat  or  damp.  In 
1870  the  inventor  patented  an  im|irn\rnHnt 
knovbn  as  explosive  gelatin.  Further  inventions 
by  Nobel — the  total  number  reported  IHed  in  Creat 
Britain  is  129 — include  ballistite,  a  propellent 
which  was  among  the  earliest  of  modem  smoke- 
less powders,  and  artificial  gtitta-pcrcha.  In 
1875,  by  his  own  statement,  he  controlle<l  tlfteen 
dynan]ite  factories  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
indiuiiiut  those  near  San  Francisco  and  New 
York  Ci^,  in  the  United  States.  Mveh  of  bis 
experimentation  in  his  later  years  was  conducted 
in  his  great  laboratory  at  Ran  Remo,  near  Nice. 
He  subscribed  half  the  amount  necessary  for  the 
efjuipment  of  the  aeronaut  Salomon  Andr<^e 
(q.v.).  and  gave  much  to  general  charities,  bttt 
is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  tbe  Nobel  prias 
ftmd  of  89,200,000  (reduced  by  taxation  to  iMMt 
$8,400,000),  the  annual  interest  on  which  is 
yearly  to  he  divided  into  five  etjual  parts,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  five  most  deserving  persons  in 
as  many  departments  of  human  activity.  Award 
is  made  for  (a)  the  most  Important  inventtoii 
or  discovery  in  phy^ics;  (b)  the  most  important 
discoverj'  or  iniprovetncnt  in  chemistry:  (c)  tbe 
most  important  discovery  in  physioloL'y  nr  medi- 
cine; (d)  the  most  remarkable  literary  work 
of  an  idealistic  nature:  and  (e)  the  most  orlicat 
work  done  in  the  interests  of  universal  peace. 
The  first  four  priaM  an  awarded  by  the.Aead»> 
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mies  of  Sweden,  the  fifth  hj  the  Norwegian  Stor- 
thing. Tlie  first  awards  were  announced  on  Decern- 
lier  10,  liM)l :  In  pbyaice,  to  Wilhelm  Rttntgen,  of 
Mnnidi  Univenil^,  Oermany,  discoverer  of  the 

RSntgen  rays;  in  chtini-stry,  to  J.  H.  Van  't 
Hoff,  of  Berlin  Univ«  r?'ity,  f<)uii<Ur  of  a  new 
syst^-ni  of  stereochemistry;  in  jiliysiolojjy  and 
medicine,  to  Eroil  Behring,  of  Marburg  University, 
diaeoverer  of  anti-toxin  for  diphtheria;  in  litera- 
ture, to  Armand  Sully-Prudhomine,  of  the  French 
Academy,  author  of  Justice  (187S)  and  other 
poems,  and  De  Vrximssion  dans  hs  Iraux-art^ 
(1884)  and  other  prose  works;  in  peace  work, 
divided  between  Henri  Dunant,  prime  mover  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  and  Fr§derio  Paa^, 
founder  of  the  UniverBai  Peaee  Union. 

KOBILITY  (OR  nobililc,  nobilited,  Ft.  no- 
Itiliti,  from  Lat.  nobiiitas,  nobility,  from  nobilis, 
aobli,  fromi  no«cerc,  to  know ;  connected  with  Gk. 
yetmtrmir^  gigiHtkein,  8kt  jM,  to  loiow,  and 
nltimately  with  Eng.  know) .  A  eUuM  poMeasing 
by  hereditary  transmission  social  rank  and  priv- 
ileges, and  often  political  privileges  as  well, 
greater  than  those  belonging  to  ttie  mass  of  the 
people,  and  arietocraqr  of  birth  or  privilege.  In 
the  most  primitive  eociettee,  when  the  stronger 
and  abler  men  became  chiefs  of  tribes  or  clans 
there  was  frequently  a  body  of  supporters  who 
acquired  prestige  from  the  power  of  their  leader. 
The  ancient  enipiresi — Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria 
— which  had  developed  out  of  earlier  tribal  con- 
ditimia,  liad  a  noble  claee,  priests  and  warriors, 
rarrounding  and  upholding  the  throne,  except 
when  the  aristocracy  became  too  strong  and  am- 
bitious nnd  overthrew  the  despot  who  trampled 
on  it  -  |ii  ivilegca.  In  the  empires  acquin  l  1  y  u 

auest  the  warriors  who  had  shared  success  fur 
tie  eonqtieror  became  through  his  gmtitude  or 
hia  netessil7  a  apeeial  caste,  above  the  con* 
ouered,  and  handM  down  to  their  deaeendants 
ibe  privileges  they  had  won.  In  more  advanced 
stages  of  society  wealth  or  political  influence 
have  often  purdiased  rank  for  their  possessors, 
and  in  the  highest  civilization  intellectual  ability 
has  been  rewarded  by  hereditary  rank.  There 
waa  anotl»er  type  of  nobility  m  ancient  Athens 
and  Rome,  where  a  popuhitlon  early  in  posaes- 
sion  retained  privileges  above  all  other  comers, 
forming  at  oncp  parties  atxl  privileged  orders 
In  the  State — the  eup«tri(is  and  the  patricians. 
Among  the  ancient  ticrmanic  tribes  class  dis- 
iinetions  went  back  to  the  beginnitMn  ^of  the 
face,  for  at  our  first  Imowledge  of  tnem  they 
were  divided  into  noblee,  freemen,  and  slaves. 
The  constant  warfare  of  centuries  had  effaced 
these  diHtinctions  lo  a  considerable  extent  at  the 
time  of  the  (ierinanic  invasions.  The  nohility  of 
the  nations  of  nuxlern  Kurofie  has  its  origin  in 
the  feudal  aristocracy.    See  Feudalism. 

The  Frankish  Kingdom  In  Gaal  waa  divided 
into  governments,  en<7i  under  the  authority  of  a 
chieftain  called  a  count  or  ronun — a  desijrnation 
derived  fruiu  the  cniuM  of  tlie  Roman  Kmpire — 
whose  Teutonic  eipiivali'iit  was  ^/nif,  an  otfioial 
of  the  Crown  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  (;rcnt, 
but  acquiring  in  the  later  confusion  hereditary 
rights.  (S«e  Count;  Qa&r.)  A  higher  dignity 
and  more  enctenslve  jurispnidenee  was  conferred 
on  the  <fii\r  or  duke  (q.v.),  a  term  also  of  Roman 
origin,  and  implying  the  duty  of  leading  the 
nnnies  of  the  country.  In  the  Lombard  Kingdom 
of  Italy  the  same  term  was  applied  to  the  great 
otteen  yAw  wvn  intrnttd  vith  tlie  mflitaiy 


and  civil  ndniinistration  of  cities  and  their  sur- 
rounding uroviuL-e^.  The  nian|lda  (q.v.)  waa 
the  guardian  of  the  frontiar  marches.  (See 
Mahch.)  In  the  subinfeudations  of  the  greater 
nobility  originated  u  secondary  sort  of  nohility, 
under  the  uauie  uf  vu\iiijOurfj,  cassttillana,  and 
lesser  barons;  and  a  third  order  below  them  com- 
prised vassals,  wtiaae  tenure,  1^  the  military 
obligatloB  iaiown  in  England  as  a  knight's  ser- 
vice, admitted  them  within  the  ranks  of  the 
aristocracy.  In  France  the  allegiance  of  the 
lesser  noltles  to  their  intermediary  lord  long 
eontiuued  a  reality;  in  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  William  the  Conqueror  obliged  not  only 
his  baronsj  wlio  held  In  fief  of  the  Crown, 
but  fheir  vaasals  also,  to  take  an  oath  of 
fealty    to    himself;    and    hi.s    successors  nlto- 

f ether  abolished  subinfeuuatiou.  (See  JJabon; 
Lnioht.  )  In  Continental  Europe,  the  nobles, 
after  the  tenth  century,  assuuied  territorial 
names  from  their  castles  or  the  principal  town 
or  village  on  their  demesne}  heoee  the  prefix  4«, 
or  its  Gennaa  equivalent  von,  still  considered 
over  a  great  part  of  tlve  Continent  as  the  cri- 
terion of  nobility  or  gentility.  In  Englan<i,  on 
the  contrary,  niaiiy  of  the  most  distinguished 
family  names  of  the  aristocracy  had  no  terri- 
torial origin.  In  the  later  Carolingian  Bmplva 
the  powerful  noblea  encroached  more  and  mon 
on  tne  royal  authority;  and  in  course  of  time 
many  of  thetn  ojienly  asserted  an  independence 
and  sovereignty  with  little  more  than  a  nominal 
reservation  of  siiperiority  to  the  King.  Uy  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century  the  Empire  had  been 
parceled  into  separate  and  independent  princi- 
palities, under  the  dominion  of  powerful  noblea. 
During  the  entire  history  of  the  Holj  Bomaii 
Em|dre  the  CrowTi  ne\er  succeeded  in  vindicating 
its  jMJwer  against  the  feudal  princes.  In  France 
the  royal  authority  gradually  revived  under  the 
Capetians,  the  great  fiefs  of  the  higher  nobility 
heing  one  by  one  absorbed  by  the  Crown.  In  Eng- 
land the  reriatance  of  the  nobles  to  royal  en- 
croachments was  the  means  of  rearing  the  great 
fabric  of  constitutional  liberty.  All  those  who, 
after  the  Conquest,  held  in  capite  from  William 
belonged  to  the  nobilit^'.  Such  of  them  as  held 
by  harony  (the  highest  form  of  tenure)  are 
enumerated  in  l>omesday.  Their  dignitjr  waa 
territorial,  not  personal,  having  no  existence 
apart  from  baronial  possession.  Tlie  come*  was  a 
haron  of  superior  dignity  and  greater  estates; 
and  these  were  in  England  the  only  names  of 
dignity  till  the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  reet  of 
the  landholders,  who  held  by  other  tenures  than 
barony,  also  belonged  to  the  nobility  or  gentry. 

After  the  introduction  of  heraldry,  nnd  its 
reduction  to  a  system,  the  jxxsession  (^f  a  coat 
of  arms  was  n  recognized  distinction  l>etween  the 
noble  and  the  plebeian.  On  the  C'Ontinent  the 
term  noble  still  generally  refers  to  those  to 
whom  or  their  anoeaton  Mma  have  been  granted. 
In  England  It  is  now  more  common  to  restrict 
the  wfirds  noMe  and  nohility  to  the  five  ranks 
of  tlie  peerage  cun.'^tituting  the  greater  nobility, 
and  to  the  head  of  the  family,  to  whom  alone  the 
title  belongs.  Gentility,  in  its  more  strict  sense, 
oorreaponda  to  the  nobility  of  Continental  coiin* 
tries. 

The  higher  nobility,  or  nobility  in  the  exclu- 
sive senw.  of  Englaml.  consists  of  the  five  tem- 
poral ranks  of  the  neerage— duke,  marquis,  earl, 
viioQuatj  and  baron  (in  the  leatrktad  aigniflMr 
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tlon  of  thft  void),  who  u»  mcmbtn  of  the 
L  l'Pi  r  House  of  Fu'liuoeBt.  See  PAumaarr. 

The  once  powerful  feudal  nobility  of  France 
bad  been  reduct-d  in  the  time  of  L<miii  }iiV.  to 
a  mere  aristo<-racy  of  courtiers  through  the 
•teady  gfowtJi  of  the  lojral  power.  Tmm^itttely 
befoR  the  Rerolutfatt  80,000  families  claimed 
nobility,  many  of  them  of  obscure  station,  and 
less  than  3000  of  uucient  lineage.  The  Revolu- 
tion o\erthrew  all  distinction  of  rank.  On  June 
18,  17(K>,  the  National  Assembly  decreed  that 
hoeditary  nobility  was  an  institution  iMompati- 
ble  with  a  free  Btate,  and  that  titles,  arms,  and 
liveries  afaonld  be  abolished.  Two  years  later  the 
records  of  the  nobility  v  .  !i  l  iinied.  A  new 
n<ibility  was  create<l  by  the  Kmperor  Napoleon  I. 
in  IHOK,  with  tit!*-!*  deseendinjr  to  the  eldest  son. 
The  old  nobility  was  revived  at  the  Restoration. 
All  marqaiees  and  viscounts  are  of  pre-Revolu- 
tk»  titles,  none  having  been  ereated  in  later 
time*. 

ronuiiercial  pursuit^:  have  in  different  coun- 
trieti  been  cuusidercd  more  or  less  incompatible 
with  nobility.  In  England  this  was  less  Uie  case 
than  in  Fr&noe  and  Germany,  where  for  loqg  a 
■entlematt  could  not  engage  in  any  trade  without 
Iming  his  rank.  A  fort  of  eonin'iereial  'BOrger- 
Adel/  or  lialf  f^'entknian  class,  was  constituted 
out  of  the  patrician  fanijln  of  some  of  the  f^reat 
German  cities,  particularly  Augsburg,  Niirem- 
berg,  and  Frankfort,  on  whom  the  emperors  be- 
stowed coats  of  artaiB.  (See  Fvumi  WnoB.) 
In  temi-fendal  Italy  there  was  on  the  wliole  less 
nnta>;oni.--m  between  nobility  and  trade  than 
nortli  of  the  .Alps.  The  arist4x;racy  of  Venice  had 
il!»  ori;dn  in  (Mmnierce;  and  thou^;li  untitled, 
tbcy  were  union^'  the  most  distinguished  class  of' 
nobles  in  Euro})e.  On  the  other  band,  in  Flor^ 
cnee,  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  under  n  <on> 
stHution  purely  mercantile,  nwility  became  a 
dipqualification  from  holding  any  ofTlee  of  the 
State.  In  order  to  tx-  admitted  to  the  enjoyment 
of  [Militical  })onor^*  the  nobleman  had  to  tx-  struck 
otT  the  rolls  of  nobility;  and  an  unpopular  ple- 
beian was  sometime))  ennobled  in  Older  to  dis- 
fnuKhise  him.  A  little  later  there  grew  m,  aide 
by  aide  wHb  the  old  nobility,  a  race  of  plebeian 
nobles — an  the  RiccJ.  the  Medici — whose  preten- 
sions were  originally  dprived  from  wealth,  and 
who  eventually  came  to  be  regarded  AS  aristo- 
crats by  the  democratic  party. 

In  Spain  the  term  Minl^o  {hij'o  d'algo,  son  of 
'(omphody,  not  filius  nullius)  indicates  nobility. 
The  hiilitlfio  alone  has  in  strictness  a  riplit  to  the 
title  don.  which,  like  «ir  of  the  British  kni>:ht9 
and  baronets,  requires  the  adjunct  of  the  Chris- 
tian name.  When  the  Christian  name  is  omitted 
the  title  seiior  instead  ia  prefixed  with  the  addi> 
tkmofd?.  Mpmbtnof  thenigtierttobiUtybearthe 
title  of  fiTandef  fq.v.)  :  formerly  the  title  was 
ricij-humhrr,  and  the  ceremonial  of  creation  con- 
sisted in  j^rantinn  the  ri>rht  of  assunnn*,'  the 
pennon  and  caldron  (peti<^  y  caldera) — the  one 
the  rallying  ensign  of  command,  the  other  of 
maintenance  of  followers.  In  cantradistinetion 
to  the  grandees,  the  class  of  nobility  below  them 
•re  called  loa  tituUtdos  de  Ca>itilla. 

In  Russia  what  nobility  existed  before  Peter 
the  Great  was  of  a  partrianhal.  not  a  feudal 
kind  (see  BoTAn),  but  in  hia  anxiety  to  ao- 
similatc  ereiTtblaii  to  a  Western  stanurd.  the 
Car  took  the  cxistinp  aristocracies  of  States 
^te  differently  situated  as  the  model  to  which 


to  nppRndmate  the  fortunate  of  his  own  sob- 
jeets.  Consult:  Menestrier,  L«0  diveraea  eap^oea 
Jf  la  ;i"  vc  (Paris,  1683);  id.,  Le  blaaon  de 
kt  nobkfisc  i,ib.,  1683 j  ;  Escberny,  Esaai  «ur  la 
nohlesae  (ib.,  1814);  Duvergier,  Jf6nonal  M»> 
torifuv  4e  to  nofrteese  (ib.,  1839-40)  {  Magny,  Le 
ncMUifre  de»  motaone  noble*  de  PBvrope  (ib., 
1854-94);  Kotzebue,  Vnm  Adel  (Leipzifj,  1792); 
Laine,  NubksHc  dr  France  (Paris,  1H25-50)  ; 
Langlois,  Lea  uridines  dc  la  nobleaae  en  France 
(ib.,  1902)  ;  Cerini,  La  nobleaae  allemande  et 
aea  originea  (ib.,  1899);  Stranz,  Oeachichte  dee 
deutacken  iLdsIe  (new  ed.,  Waldenburg,  1851) ; 
Roee,  Der  AM  Deutaektanda  (Berlin.  1883); 
Vehh,e,  (Jeschichlc  des  daterreichiachtn  H'f'.s  und 
Adds  (  Hand)urK,  1S51);  Gneist,  Add  und  Rit- 
tcrnchaft  in  England  (liorlin,  18.53);  Lawrence, 
0»  the  Xobilitu  of  the  British  Qentry  (LoadoQ, 
1824;  4th  ed.  1840). 

NOBLE,  11  /^  l  \iFKi:n  (1844—).  An  Ameri- 
can civil  engineer,  bom  at  Livonia,  Wayne  Coun- 
ty, Mich.  He  served  during  the  Civil  War  in  the 
Anny  of  the  Fotomae  (1802-06),  graduated  at 
the  Unhrerstty  of  Mlehtgan  in  1870,  and  in  that 
year  bej^n  practice  as  a  civil  engineer.  From 
1882  he  dcvotiHl  liis  attention  to  bridge  engineer- 
\n<:.  He  was  ri-sident  en{;inecr  of  the  Washing- 
tt)n  Bridge,  New  York  City,  the  Cairo  (111.) 
Bridge  over  the  Ohio,  and  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Bridge  over  the  Mississippi;  and  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  bridges  over  the  Missouri  at 
West  Alton  (Mo.),  and  Leavenworth  (Kan.), 
and  over  the  Mississippi  at  Alton  (111.)*  in 
180,5  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Nicer* 
rogua  Canal  Board,  from  1897  to  1899  was  * 
monbtf  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Ifingl* 
neers  of  deep  waterways,  to  make  surveys  and 
prepare  plans  and  ratimates  in  conne<tion  with 
a  ship-canal  route  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  from  IB09  to  1901  waa  on 
the  Isthmian  ('anal  Commission.  He  became 
president  of  the  Western  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers in  18%.  His  writings  include  papera 
contributed  to  the  Proceedinga  of  the  (Thicago 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  NVestcm  and 
American  Societies  of  Civil  Engineers. 

NOBLE,  tn/h%  Sir  Annnfew  (1632-).  A 
Scottish  physicist  and  artillerist,  bom  at  Green- 
ock and  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  \  a  li my  and 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  \\o<jlwicb.  In 
1858  he  was  apj)ointed  secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Killed  Cannon,  and  to  the  Plates  and 
Guns  Committee  in  1859,  when  he  was  also  ouidc 
assistant  inspector  of  artilleiy.  In  1800  he  kft 
tlie  public  service  to  enter  that  of  Sir  W.  O. 
-Vrmstronjr  at  the  Elswick  Arsenal.  There  he 
had  wider  opportunities  for  experimental  re- 
search, and  hi.^  invention  of  the  chronoecopc  in 
1862,  which  made  possible  the  meaeurement  of 
the  initial  velocity  prodnoeA  by  various  pow- 
ders, led  to  an  increase  in  the  substitution  of 
rifles  for  smooth-bores.  In  1900  Captain  Noble 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  apjxiinted  by  the 
Government  to  inquire  into  the  properties  of 
smokeless  powder.  Besides  foreign  honors,  )ie  re* 
ceived  the  Royal  Societv  medal  in  1880,  wan 
knighted  in  180S  end  made  a  baronet  in  1908. 

VOBUBt  FncDBBieR  Alphonao  (ISIS—).  An 
American  Congregational  demman,  htnrn  in 
Baldwin,  Me.   He  graduated  at  Yale  In  18S8, 

and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1S61. 
His  first  pastoral  charge  was  in  Haint  Paul, 
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Uinn.,  whm  he  Mmained  lor  aiz  7Mn>  Alter 
occupying  elnudiM  in  Pittebiirg,  Au,  and  Vtm 

Uaven,  Conn.,  he  was  called  to  the  Union  Park 
Church,  Chicago,  in  1879,  and  preached  there 
until  hi>*  resignation  in  11K)1.  His  publications 
include:  IHvim  Life  in  Man  (1896) ;  Ditooursea 
on  FhUippiant  (1897);  and  Our  Reiempiion 

NOBLE,  John  Willock  (1831—).  An  Ameri- 
can lawj'cr  and  Cabinet  officer,  bom  at  Lancaster, 
Ohio.  Aft«r  a  y«ar  at  Miami  Univenitjr,  be  en- 
tered Yale,  where  he  graduated  In  1851.  He 

then  studied  law  at  Columbus  and  Cincinnati, 
r«>moved  to  Saint  Louis  in  1855,  and  a  year  later 
s'  inc>(i  in  the  prat  liio  of  his  profession  at  Keo- 
kuk Iowa.  There  he  touk  a  prominent  part  in 
ji  iiifs,  and  in  1859-60  was  city  attorney.  In 
1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Third  Iowa  Volunteer 
Cavalry  as  a  private,  gradually  rose  to  the  rank 
of  colonel,  and  was  brevetted  brigadior  gencrnl  at 
tlie  close  of  the  war.  Settling  again  at  Saint 
lx)ui«  after  the  war,  he  was  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  tht  eastern  district  of  Mis- 
souri from  1867  to  1870.  He  was  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  ia  the  Cabinet  of  Preaident  Harriaon 
from  1888  to  1893,  after  which  he  resumed  Ms 
law  practice  in  Saint  Louis. 

NOBL£SVILLE,  nOVlz-vll.  A  city  and  the 
eounty-Bcat  of  Hamilton  County,  Ind.,  22  miles 
north'  by  eaai  of  IndianapoUa;  on  the  White 
River,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Southeaatem  and 
the  Lake  Eric  and  Western  railroads  (Map: 
IndiMia,  C  "i).  It  in  the  centre  of  an  agricul- 
tviral  section,  and  lias  a  valuable  supply  of 
natural  gas.  Among  its  industrial  establish- 
nunta  are  «  itrawboard  mill,  foundries,  enamel- 
ing work*,  carbon  works,  flouring  mills,  grain 
elevators,  etc  Settled  In  1824,  Noblesvllle  was 
incorporated  first  in  18^0.  The  government  is 
administered  tmder  a  charter  of  ISOO,  which 
provides  for  a  nuiyor,  elected  CAcry  four  years, 
and  a  unicameral  council.  Population,  in  1890, 
8064;  in  1900,  4792. 

NO-BOBY  CSAB,  or  SuL-amim.  See  Pak- 

TOPODA. 

HOBmrAGA,  nu'boD-nil'gft  (1533-82).  A 
Japanese  soldier  and  ruler,  who  brought  order 
out  of  anarchy  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nixteenth 

ccnturv'.  liorn  of  an  humble  family,  he  was  free 
from  the  hatreds  and  jealousies  of  the  nobles, 
and  won  his  way  by  his  own  powers  as  on  in- 
trepid and  skillful  soldier.  He  was  victorious 
In  many  contests,  and,  notably,  he  humbled  the 
militant  Buddhist  priests,  destroying  two  strong- 
ly fortified  monapterics  and  puttinj;  the  monks  to 
the  sword.  I?ud<ihi'.ni  never  regained  its  politi- 
cal power.  Ah  uu  aid  in  the  contest  with  Bud- 
dhism he  welcomed  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  his 
own  son  becomiog  a  Christian.  Bui  his  favor 
was  wholly  for  poliUeal  purposes.  Nobtraaga 

was  a  jovial,  ydensurc-loving  man.  a  patron  of 
the  fine  arts  and  of  wrestling.  His  pri%ate  life 
was  stained  not  only  by  the  vices  common  to  the 
military  men  of  his  age,  but  by  treachery.  In 
fronsequence  of  Us  failure  to  respect  a  pledge 

jfiren  hy  one  of  his  licTitenant'*  he  was  assas- 
sinated, his  murder  Iwing  spt^dily  avenged.  Tn 
a  desperate  ape  Nobuna^a  began  the  work  which 
was  carried  to  its  completion  by  his  greater  suc- 
ceesors.  Hfde^M  (q.v.)  and  Tyevasn  fq.v.l. 
Consult  r  T^nnklcy,  .A7;xni  r'Ho-.ton.  IWn  :  Criffi-. 
The  Slikadu'n  Empire,  new  cd.  ^New  York,  1883). 


NOCSBA  IXB'  PAGAir^  ub^A  dA  pAp 
gi.^  A  dty  in  Itoly.  See  ScacBk  iKimns. 

KOCEBA  INFEBIOBE,  t'-n'f/l  r^  r/rA,  or 
NocEEui  de'  Paoani.  a  city  in  tiie  Province 
of  Salerno,  Italy,  20  miles  east  by  south  of  Na« 
pies  by  rail  (Map:  Italy,  G  1).  It  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathedral,  ruins  of  a  castle, 
formerly  an  Angevine  stronghold,  and  large  mod- 
ern factories  of  linen  and  woolen  goods.  The 
town  was  the  ancient  Nuceria  Alfatema,  de- 
stroyed by  Hannibal  in  216  n.a,  but  rebuilt  by 
Augustus.  Population  (oommune),  in  1881, 
15,858;  in  1891,  19,700 

NOCTEES  A]fl:'BBX>SIAiriB  (Lat..  ambro- 
sial nights ) .  The  name  of  a  long  series  of  criti- 
cal, political,  and  poetical  disqiMsiUons  ia  dia- 
logue published  in  BUu^ewood^t  Magagine  from 

1822  to  1835,  purporting  to  l>e  the  word  for  word 
report  of  the  meetings  at  Ambrose's  Tavern,  Ed- 
inburgli,  and  elsewhere,  of  several  of  the  literary 
celebrities  of  the  day.  For  the  first  three  years 
they  were  tite  work  of  many  hands,  but  after 
1825  thejr  were  mostly  by  'Christopher  North,' 
John  Wilson  (q.v.).  The  seheme  was  evidently 
taken  from  the  symposia  of  the  ancients.  The 
T^octes  bad  an  immense  vogue,  hut  tliey  are  now 
little  read.  Tlieir  great  creation  is  the  character 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  on  idealized  portrait  ol 
James  Hogg  (q.T.f. 

NOCTILtrCA  (Lat.,  that  which  shines  by 
night).  An  enormous  monad-like  form  repre- 
senting the  order  Cystoflagellata,  of  the  class 
Mastigophora  (q.v.).  It  ia  a  highly  phospho- 
rescent organism,  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  being  from  ^  to  1  mm.  (.01 
to  .04  inch)  in  diameter,  and  occurs  in  great 
numbers  on  the  surface  of  the  .sea,  including 
American  harborii.  It  has  a  nearly  spherical, 
jelly-like  body,  with  a  groove  on  one  side,  from 
which  issues  a  curved  filament  or  flagellum,  used 
in  locomotion.  Near  the  base  of  this  flagellum  is 
the  mouth,  having  on  one  side  a  tooth-like  pro- 
jection. Connecting  with  the  month  fs  a  snort 
cpsopliagus  or  gullet,  which  passes  into  the  diges- 
tive cavity,  in  front  of  which  lies  a  nucleus. 
Beneath  the  outer  skin  or  firm  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  body  is  a  gelatinous  layer,  con- 
taining numerous  graanlee.  The  young  result 
from  a  division  or  segmentation  of  the  entire 
mass  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  body,  forming 
small  oval  bodies  with  a  long  lash.  Tlie  germs 
or  zoitepores  are  somewhat  like  those  of  other 
fla^rellate  infusoria,  but  very  unlike  the  adult. 

The  only  other  repreaentative  of  this  order  is 
Lcptodiaem  medueoMles,  which  darts  through  the 
water  by  the  contractions  of  its  umbrella-shaped 
body.  It  was  discovered  at  Messina,  but  has  not 
yet  heen  detected  in  American  waters. 

NOCTir^D.a  (Neo-Lat  nam.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
iioetuo.  night-owt.  from  nam,  night) .  A  Urge  and 

important  family  of  moths,  containing  all  of 
thow  forms  known  as  owlet  moths  (q.v.).  Their 
larvie  include  tlie  cutworms  (q  v.). 

NOCTUBNE,  nOk-tOn/  (Fr..  night  pieoe). 
The  name  given  by  John  Field  (q.v.)  to  a  com« 
position  of  a  soft,  dreamy  character  somewhat 
free  in  form.  The  greatest  master  of  the  noc- 
turne is  Chopin,  who  ha*  filled  thin  foon  wi& 
the  loftiest  cotffents. 

NODDY  (prohnbly  from  iMNi,  0(RO. 

uunfon.  dialectic  Her.  iintfrhi,  to  shake).  A 
browTiish  black  tern   (Anou«  atolidua)  widely 
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Hiffnwd  in  both  hemispheres,  and  familiar  to 
•ailort,  as  it  not  infrequently  alights  on  veesels, 

anil  suffers  itseU  to  be  takeu  by  the  hand.  At 
its  breeding-pluc-cs  alao,  where  not  accustomed 
to  the  visits  of  man,  it  scarcely  gets  out  of  the 
wajr,  and  the  female  sits  undisturbed  on  t^e 
llMt}  IwDCe  it  commonly  shares  with  the  booby 
■the  reputation  of  tmusual  stupidity.  Tlie  noddy 
is  rare  in  the  North  Atlantic,  but  very  aliunduiit 
in  warmer  latitudes,  and  on  if  the  keys 

of  the  West  Indies  breeds  in  iuimeu»o  numbers, 
mad.  tlis  ciggs  an  eollecled  m  food* 

NODE    (from    Fr.    twdr,   from    Lat.  tiodus, 
knot).    A  small,  circumscribed  swelling  which 
oceiirH  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  i>ones  of  the 
bead  and  extremitiw.  Nodes  ave  nearly  alwajra 
'dm  to  syphilis. 

Another  \  ;irirty  of  node  oeeurs  in  one  form  of 
arthritis  (U  luans.  and  is  eulle<l  Heberden's 
nodositt)  M.  These  bony  tul>ereles  ap{>ear  u|K)n  the 
dorsal  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  terminal  pha* 
bufiM  of  the  finsers,  and  are  inonrable.  Tbcgraiv 
most  eonimon  in  women  and  neurotic  persons. 

KODE.  An  astronomical  term  used  in  von- 
*B<etion  with  planetat?  oihits.  If  we  disregard 
certain  small  perturbations  (q.v.)  of  planetary 
motion,  we  may  eay  that  each  planet  moves  in 
an  elliptic  curve,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  its 
foci.  This  curve  lies  in  a  plane  called  the 
plane  of  the  orbit;  and  in  the  case  of  the  earth 
thia  orbital  plane  is  called  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic. Now,  {f  these  orbital  planes  are  imag- 
ined extended  to  the  celential  sphere,  they  will 
cut  out  upon  it  prreat  circles,  one  correspond- 
ing to  each  orbital  plane.  Such  a  great  cir- 
cle cut  out  by  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit 
is  called  the  ecliptic  (q.v.).  If  we  consider 
the  ecliptie  and  the  corresponding  great  circle 
belonging  to  any  other  planet,  we  shalt  find 
that  they  intersect  at  two  jwints  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  celestial  sphere.  These  two  points, 
in  the  ea-e  of  any  ]>lanet  other  than  the  earth, 
are  called  the  nodex  of  its  orbit. 

Tbua  all  the  planetary'  nodes  lie  on  the  ecliptic 
circle;  and  the  posititm  of  any  node  is  given 
by  stating  its  cdwtial  longitude.  (See  LaTrrmiB 
AND  LoxoTTUDC.)  This  longitude  of  the  node 
is  one  of  the  elements  (q.v.)  of  a  planet's  orbit. 
^^ince  the  two  nodes  are  directly  opposite  one 
another,  their  longitudes  mu.st  dilTer  by  exactly 
180*f  so  that  the  longitude  of  the  one  being 
given,  that  of  the  other  is  known  also.  By  com- 
mon ronsent.  astronomers  seteet  that  one  of 
the  niide:^  whose  lonf,'itude  i'*  to  be  given  as  an 
eleinc'nt  of  the  orbit  the  ascending  node.  This 
is  the  node  corresponding  to  the  passage  of  the 
planet  from  the  south  side  of  the  ecliptic  in  the 
nottb  sido  in  the  course  of  its  orbital  revolution 
around  the  sun.  The  other  node  »  called  the  de- 
accndinq  node. 

The  effeet  of  planetary  perturbations  (q.v.)  is 
to  cause  the  nodes  to  move  backward  on  the 
ecliptic.  The  rate  of  motion  is  very  slow,  the 
most  rapid  being  in  the  ease  of  Uranus,  whose 
node  will  travel  armmd  th»  ediptle  in  37.000 
year's,  while  that  of  Mercury  will  consume  106,* 
000  years  in  a  single  revolution. 

SrODB,  NoDAX.  Ponrra.    When  a  string  or 

met.illic  cord,  under  strong  tension,  i"?  made  to  vi- 
brate, there  are  heard  besif1e'»  the  prineipal  sound 
st'eondnr>'  and  shriller  .'^oun  1  ,  v.  1iirh  are  dcnonii- 
<  oated  oTcrtones  or  harmonic  sounds,  and  are  pro- 


duced by  a  certain  portion  of  the  cord  vihrating 
independcutly.  luve.stiyation  shows  tlmi  every 
vibrating  string  is  di\  ided  into  a  number  of  se^j- 
mcnts  vibrating  independently,  and  that  the 
points  which  separate  these  portions  from  each 
other  are  at  rest.  Tbeae  points  are  known  as 
nodal  points,  and  their  situation  may  be  found 
by  placing  small  pieces  of  paper  on  a  stretclied 
.string,  and  cau^iiug  it  to  vibrate.  When  a  string 
vibrating  to  its  fundamental  note,  that  is  as  a 
uuit^  is  touched  at  its  nuddte  point  with  a  feath- 
er, it  will  immediately  resolve  itself  into  seg- 
ments of  equal  length  vibrating  twice  aa  ra|MdIy. 
The  point  where  the  string  is  touched  with  the 
feather  Ix-ing  at  rs  -[  v  nid  accordingly  form  a 
node,  while  the  viltrating  portions  would  be 
known  as  ventral  segments.  Chladni  discovered 
tbat  if  n  plate  of  glass  or  metal  he  clamped  at  tho 
centre  and  then  be  touched  by  the  finger  at  some 

middle  point  nn  one  of  the  sides,  and  a  well- 
reiiined  iiddle  bow  be  drawn  acru^d  the  edge,  par- 
ticles of  fine  dust  or  sand  previously  placed  on 
the  plate  will  arrange  themselves  in  lines,  show* 
ing  tbat  along  these  Ibes  no  vibration  has  taken 
place;  these  lines  are  nodal  h'ne«,  and  are  found 
in  most  cases  to  group  themselves  tofiethcr  into 
geometrical  figures,  and  occasionally  to  present 
the  most  beautiful  designs.  iSee  C'hlaum  Fiu- 
URES.)  The  arrangement  of  the  nodal  lines  de- 
.pends  on  the  point  at  which  the  plate  is  touched, 
and  on  the  form  of  the  plate  itself.  Similarly, 
a  column  of  air  vibrating  in  an  open  or  closed 
orjjan  pipe  will  divide  itself  into  portion.*}  each 
in  a  state  of  vibration,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  transverse  sectional  portions  in  which 
the  air  is  at  rest;  these  latter  sections  are  known 
as  nodal  gectioHa.  In  the  open  pipe  the  node  is 
at  the  centre  of  the  pipe,  while  in  the  closed  pipe 
the  node  is  at  the  end.   See  AOOOSTICS. 

NOa)IAK  (Papuan  name).  The  Papuan 
spiny  ant-eater.    See  Ecuiuna. 

SOOISB,  n6'dy&^  Chablbs  (17S0-lfl44>.  A 

French  philologist,  novelist,  poet,  and  critic,  horn 
at  nesan<.tjn,  April  29,  1780.  He  studied  at 
Sfras-,burg.  In  1802  he  ]>ublishrd  SUlIn  on 
Irs  prosciits.  a  novel  after  tlie  manner  of  Rous- 
-senu,    and    in    ISO.'i    l.r   jiantre   dc  Salzbourg. 

inspired  by  Goethe's  Werthar,  In  1804  appeardl 
Emim9  (Tim  jetme  hmde;  in  1815  the  Hmoire 

df.s  soci^tds  sccrtUes  de  farmer.  Tn'JIiu  oh  fe 
J.utin  d'Ar<)ail  came,  out  in  1822,  and  the  Ro 
riiatitic  School  begun  to  gather  about  Nodier  in 
the  salon  of  the  .\rscnal  toward  1823.  Noilier, 
like  most  of  the  romantic  writers,  is  in  love  with 
the  sensational,  exotic,  and  fantastic,  and  is  fond 
of  turning  history  into  romance.  In  1830  he  put 
forth  the  Roi  de  Boh^mr  rt  sck  s-pt  chutrnux, 
and  in  1832  La  f(c  atix  miettes,  a  fairy  talc.  In 
1834  he  became  an  Academician,  ten  years  after 
he  bad  been  made  director  of  the  Library  of  tbe 
.\rsenal.  He  died  in  Paris,  January  20,  1844. 
Nodicr  outgrew  his  sentimentalism,  and  became 
through  hh  Jean  Sbofjar  (1818),  Rtttiren  (1820), 
Siii'irrn  (1S21).  and  Trithi/.  (he  herald  of  roman- 
tic fiction  in  France.  Bertram  ou  Ir  rh/)tcau  de 
SMHt-Aldebrand,  a  tragedy,  show^  Knglish  in- 
fluence, particularly  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
His  versatility  is  shown  by  bis  pnblieation  in 
1808  of  a  Dietinnnairr  raiannvi'  (f'^.f  onmnntop^e-x 
(2<1  ed.  1828)  ami  by  his  rUrtiiitnunn  uninrnii  de 
III  Inn'itii-  frtiuraise  (1823*      .Nt>  <'ditiiin  in  twelve 

volumes  of  his  (Euvrea  appeared  in  1832-34.  Con- 
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suit  Mme.  Menessier-Nodier,  L'harlea  Xodier,  4pi- 
•odaa  tt  wMMiitra  de  m  «<•  <Fuia,  1867). 

NODUIiAB  DISEASE  (from  Lat.  nnduhis, 
diminutive  of  nodua,  joint).  A  ilifi»eu»e  duv  to 
the  presence  of  a  roiuidworm  {Glaophagostoma 
toiumbianum)  in  the  intntinal  walls  sheep, 
whteb  has  often  been  nistaken  for  tuberculosis 
of  ffu'  intostinos.  1'  ;  itivo  diagnosis  oan  be  iiuule 
oiilv  iiitcr  dfutn.  .llfccted  aninials  btn'ome 
uiia'inic  and  dc^bilitatfd,  tlio  wool  bfconicH  drj', 
and  there  may  be  profuse  diarrhoea.  The  larger 
tumors  will  be  found  to  c-untain  the  small  nema- 
tode wonni  sanoiinded  bjr  *  greenish,  eheesy 
mass.  The  adult  worm  is  found  free  in  the 
Im-'  Intestine. 

irOJ^f  Amad£:e  ds.  A  French  earicatur- 
ist.  8«e  his  pseudonym,  Cham. 

KOEL,  nd'dl.  Baptist  Wbiotuesley  (t7M- 
1873) .  An  English  dergyinan.  He  was  bon  at 
Lefghtmount,  Sootland,  and  eduoated  at  West- 

rainnter  and  Trinity  Collrpf ,  Cambridge.  He  stud- 
ied first  for  the  liar,  but  abandoned  this  pro- 
fession for  the  (liurrh  of  Knpland.  In  1827 
be  became  miuister  of  Saint  John's  Chapel,  Bed- 
ford How,  Londoo,  wheve  his  eloqaenoe  won  for 
him  a  large  eongregation  tnm  the  upper  classes, 
and  he  assumed  a  place  of  leadership  among  the 
preachers  of  cvanpT-lical  tt-ndonoics.  In  1846  he 
assisted  in  organi^iug  the  Evangelical  AUiRnce. 
During  the  Gorham  controversy  (q.v.)  of  1848- 
50,  JSoel  withdrew  from  the  Established  Church 
and  entered  the  Baptist,  denomination,  at  the 
samo  time  publishing  his  grounds  for  so  doing 
in  an  KsBay  on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State 
( 1848).  Later  he  published  an  h:.isiii/  au  the  Act 
of  BaptUnn  (1850).  A  permanent  contribution 
to  the  subject  of  American  affairs  was  Free- 
dom  and  Slaveni  in  the  Vnitod  £lalw  of  Ameriw 
(1863). 

NOBTIAH%  nft^flhmw.   See  PAWPAaoiAir- 

IBU. 

NOEIMC  CONSCIOUSNESS  (Gk.  ^ruds, 
fw>' tikos,  relating  to  perception,  from  vfntan, 
noHaiv,  perception,  from  roeTr,  noein,  to  perceive, 
txom  »toitf  noos,  wDt.  noua,  perception,  mind; 
probablp  coonected  with  TcyMfriMw,  aignitkmn, 
to  know,  and  nltbnatelf  with  Eng.  hmm).  It 
is  alTirinrd  by  many  psychologists  that  the  es- 
sential cliitrncteriwtic  of  mental  process  is  its 
reference,  beyond  itsrlf.  to  some  oliject;  so  that 
the  only  possible  criterion  of  the  ultimateneas 
and  irreducibility  of  a  mental  function  is  the 
irreducibility  of  the  mode  in  which  it  thus  refers 
to  its  object.  Brentano  distinguishes  between 
ideation  (or  not  t if  consciousness),  judgment  or 
belief,  aud  interest  or  liking.  Stout,  however, 
has  recently  raised  the  question  whether  it  is 
possible  for  a  sentient  being  to  exist  entirely  de- 
void of  thouftht,  ie.  to  poesess  an  anoetie  eon- 
srioii>n('s«.  To  such  n  rnnsr-imisnoss  tho  nntithe- 
bi(i  of  siibjoc't  and  object  wdiild  be  meaningless; 
while  there  wonid  seem  to  i>e  no  road  from  mere 
BCfotience  to  thought  by  any  process  of  dilTeren- 
tiation  or  eomptieation.  Stout  leaves  the  qaes> 
tion  unanswered,  except  in  so  fnr  as  the  two 
difliculties  just  raised  npixar  to  prevent,  for  him, 
nTi\  irenetic  passage  from  an  anoetie  to  a  noetic 
mind.  The  problems  raised  are  of  sjtecial  interest 
to  the  epistemologist  and  the  student  of  the  evo- 
lution of  mind.  The  term  noetic  has  had  a  long 
history  in  psychology.    Flato  difltinguishes  be> 


tween  a  noetic  or  incorporeal  world  of  concepts, 
and  an  aesthetic  or  corporeal  world  of  perceptions, 
the  latter  being  but  an  imag»  of  the  reisUty  of  the 
former.  Aristotle  uses  the  word  in  tiie  sense  of 

'capable  or  rational  apprehension.'  Hamilton 
employs  it  to  "express  all  those  cognitions  that 
originate  in  the  mind  itself,"  wliile  "diauoetic 
denotes  the  operations  of  the  discursive,  eiobora* 
tive,  or  comparative  faculty."  Stout  restrikts  tha 
phrase  'noetic  synthesis'  to  "that  union  of  presen- 
tational elements  which  is  involved  in  their  ref- 
err  in  I'  1  a  sinjile  object;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
their  combination  an  specifying  constituents  of 
the  same  thought."  Consult:  Stout,  Analytic 
J'syckotogj/  {LmdoUf  18M) ;  Brentano,  Psycho- 
loyie  vom  emp«rj«rttei»  Bttmipmdeie  (Leipzig), 
1874)  ;  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  Leetwnt  o»  ifel^ys> 
ic«,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1859). 

NOGAUBSly  nA-ga1&9.    A  frontier  town  of 

Mexico,  situated  on  the  boundary  of  Arizona  and 
on  the  Santa  Cruz  River  (Map:  Mexico.  D  2). 
It  is  a  station  on  the  Sonora  Railroad,  an,!  the 
seat  of  a  United  States  consul.  Population,  in 
1001,  273S. 

NOQENT-SUB-MARNE,  nA'zbilN'sur  milrn'. 
A  town  of  France,  in  the  Department  of  iSeine, 
situated  on  a  bend  of  the  .Ma me,  three  miles  east 
of  Paris,  to  the  east  of  the  Forest  of  Vinoeones. 
The  Eastern  Bailroad  from  Pkris  here  eroasea 
the  valley  of  the  Mame  on  a  long,  curving 
viaduct.  Ttie  town  contains  numerous  line  villas, 
and  lui-^  manufactures  of  pottny  and 
Population,  in  1901,  10,391. 

NOHL,  nOl,  LunwiQ  (1831-85).  A  German 
musical  lecturer,  scholar,  and  writer  TT,  M.as 
educated  for  tlie  law,  but  subsequently  followed 
the  profession  of  music.  He  studied  under  Dchn 
and  Kiel,  and  in  1860  became  lecturer  at  Ueidel- 
berg.  He  held  several  other  important  university 
and  conspr\'atorj"  appointments,  and  toward  the 
close  of  his  life  settled  in  Heidelberg  as  a  lec- 
turer at  the  university.  His  writings  are  -  t  irid- 
ard,  and  have  translated  into  both  French 

and  English.  Tliey  include:  Beethoven^a  Leben 
(1864-77);  Brief e'Seethovcns  (1865);  Mosart'a 
Brief o  ( 1805)  ;  ^e«tltoosn,  LiJtzt,  Wmgtm  (1874)  ; 
an<I  Bxthoven  nach  den  B<Mldmmg9»  t^imr 
Zcitgcnoasen  (1880). 

NOILS   (OP.  noM,  nmM,  Mttaa,  buckle, 

tirir^l.  atone  of  a  fruit.  Fr.  noftau,  kernel,  from 
Lut.  nux,  nut.  or  possibly  a  diminutive  of  OF. 
wow,  kni)t.  from  l>at  nadus,  knot).  The  Hhort  and 
broken  hairs  which  are  removed  from  wool  in  the 
process  of  oombuig  and  preparing  it  for  worsted 
manufaotoves.  The  noils  are  used  for  making 
inferior  yams,  and  are  valuable  flor  feltittg  pur- 
poses, ii;    l.ich  they  are  largely  employed. 

NOUti:,  nwll'rA'.  Limwio  (1829-89).  A  Ger- 
man  philosophical  writer,  bom  at  Alzey,  in 
Hesse.  From  184n  to  1848  he  pursued  his  studies 
at  Giessen,  after  which  he  became  a  teacher  at 
the  g^nnnasium  in  Msinz.  His  study  of  the 
works  of  Spinoxa,  Schopenbatier,  Lasarus  Qeiger, 
end  the  modem  natnTnitsts  led  him  to  the  effort 
to  construct  a  prstrm  of  monj<stie  philosophy 
according  to  whicli  the  universe  is  a  t^ingle  reality 
of  which  s<'nsatioii  and  motion  are  the  two  a.s- 
poct--^.  In  1874  he  published  Dc  'W  ilt  als  Ent- 
irickrlunff  des  (icistes.  This  was  followed  by  Der 
momatiache  Qedanke.  Eine  Konkordana-der  Phi- 
lotophte  Bchopmhttiur*,  Dtmointt  Robert  Mvfien, 
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und  L.  Oeigera  (1876).  lie  also  wrote  the  prefac-e 
to  Max  MUller's  Englinti  traoalat ion  of  Kuiit's 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vi-rmatft,  which  is  a  sketch  of  the 
iiktoiy  of  phikwopfajr;  Dor  Vrnmng  der  Sptueh* 
{ 1877) ;  Dte  Doppelnatw  der  EmiaalUAt  (1876)  ; 
and  Finleitung  und  Brgntndung  «jlM»  mOM^ 
tiechen  Erkenntniatheorie  (1877). 

VOISSEVIIiLE,  nw&a'v^K.  A  village  of  Lor- 
xaiBi^  about  4  nileB  east  of  'Miets,  noted  as  tha 
Mme  of  a  battle  fought  between  tlie  French  un- 
dcr  Bajwine,  nunihcrin^'  aI>out  120,000  men,  and 
an  army  of  40,000  (iornians,  Au^^ist  31-Ki'ptcni- 
ber  1,  1870.  Hoping  to  break  the  (jonnan  cor- 
don around  Met2  and  effect  a  junction  with  the 
anna  of  ^{acMahont  Baznine  transported  his 
forces  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle,  and  by 
a  fierce  attack  succeeded  in  taking  the  villages  of 
nt  i  \ .  Courcy,  and  Scrvipny.  The  Germans  ral- 
liod  t  I ir<l  the  evening  and  recaptured  Servigny. 
Figlitiii;^'  rfriuniwi  on  the  following  day,  and 
icsutted  in  the  retreat  of  the  French  acrms  the 

NOI<A,  ni/lA.  A  city  in  the  Province  of  Ca- 
serta,  Italy,  15  mile«i  eaut-uurtheast  uf  Naples  by 
rail  (Idap:  Italy,  J  7) .  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
The  cathedral,  datios  from  tlie  flfteentb  oentuiy, 
was  partly  destroyea  fire  in  1870.  The  semi- 
nary n«ar  by  has  interesting  antique  inscriptions. 
The"  ancient  Xola  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  Samnite  war,  B.C.  313.  The  town 
held  out  against  Hannibal  in  the  Second  Punic 
War.  Augustus  died  at  Nola  a.d.  14.  The  first 
bells  for  Christian  churebea  are  said  to  have 
been  cast  here  in  the  Hfth  eentory.  Ntunerons 
coin-*,  and  beautiful  vases  which  anciently  were 
uiaiie  here,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found 
in  the  vicinity.  Population  (oonunttM),  ill  1881, 
If  o-n  •  in  \  <.m,  14,622. 

NOLDEKE,  nel'de-ke,  TiiEorwB  (IS.-Jfl— ).  A 
<iistinpni«*he<i  (Jernian  Orientalist.  He  was  bom 
in  Harburg  and  pursued  his  university  studies 
«Ud|y  at  G6ttingen,  where  in  1861  he  became 
prirat-docent.  In  1864  be  van  made  extraordi- 
nary  profeeaor  at  Kiel  and  In  1888  fill  profeeaor. 
In  1872  be  became  professor  of  5?emitic  philoloqr 
in  Strassburg.  Nfildeke  is  the  leading  authority 
in  general  Semitic  philology-.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned  Oe^chichte  dee  Korans  ( 1860) ; 
0W  lOm  Mohemmeds  ( 1868)  j  Die  aJMeeto* 
mentUcKe  Literatur  (1868)  ;  Orammatik  derfimh 
ti/riechen  Fpraehe  (1868);  Vntermchungen  msr 
kritik  '/  '  ■  ,l'i„!e7ttn  (1869):  Die  In- 
eduift  dcH  Komgn  Mem  i  on  Moab  (1870)  ;  Man- 
dMrnfte  Orammatik  (1874) ;  Geechichte  der  Per- 
Mr  und  Araber  xur  ZeU  der  Btteaiuden  { 1879) ; 
Kurzgefasate  «ymdk«  Oremmatik  (1880);  Die 
ncmitischrn  .<!prarhen  (1887);  AufaStze  zur  per- 
mnrht  n  (hsrhichte  (1887)  :  DeUctuH  Veterum 
Carminum  Arfibicorum  (with  A.  Mtiller,  ISOO)  : 
Orientaliechr  .SA  i\rc€w  (1892).  He  wrote  benides 
wveral  hundred  contributions  to  en^lopedias 
•Dd  ma^sines  and  many  TalaaUe  reviews,  chief- 
ly in  the  orftan  of  the  oeuteehe  merffenUMieehe 
OeKe!hrhrTft  and  Littf^rarischcft  Centrnlhtatt. 

VOLOAC,  nd'Uk',  Pixbbe  dk  (1850—).  A 
Wcneh  historian,  bom  at  Ambert.  Puy-de-TMVme. 
He  reoeired  h\%  early  education  in  Paris,  and  was 
a  student  at  the  French  school  in  Rome  (1882- 
85).  On  his  return  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  letters  and  studied  at  the  Biblinth^ue 
Nationale  for  a  year,  when  he  was  made  professor 
at  the  Ecole  dee  Haatcs  Etodes.  His  oontribu- 
Tot.  XllL— ML 


(iiiii-  to  the  history  of  K.iliuii  lit.-rn  turc-  ai^d  of 
the  i-rench  Keiinissjiiiee  aie  bpecmily  valuable. 
Hi8  works  inclu  n  :  !_.,■  dernier  amour  de  Roneard 
(1882),  an  edition  of  the  Ltttree  de  Jeoelkim  A» 
BeUay  (1883) ;  he  "Ikmeomer^  enioginf^  die 

PHrarque  (188«)  ;  f.n  h{hlio(hi'-!ji:r  ifr  Fti'.rin 
Oreini  (1887);  ^fotmi  fnULicd  i'::j,'^a'j''s  dWu- 
vcrgiw  (1888)  ;  f'.rasme  cn  Italic  (iH^i;  ;  \!ii>u:- 
Antoinette  (1890)  ;  Le  chnttau  de  Veraailiea  toue 
Louie  XV.  (1898)  ;  and  Histoirc  du  okiteom  de 
YenaiUee  ( 1890j.  In  1882  iL  NoUuM  me  made 
dtreetor  of  Hw  ««tloit«l  Mtueiun  et  Vertnilles. 

NOOI  ME  TAN'GESE  ( Lat,  Touch  me  not) . 
The  words  spoken  Igr  the  risen  Christ  to  liai^ 
Magdalene,  used  as  tlie  title  of  a  number  m 

paintings,  including  those  by  Titian  in  the  Na- 
tioiJttl  Gallery,  I-^ndon,  and  by  Rembrandt  in 
Buckingham  Palace. 

HOLIt.   A  popular  name  for  Oliver  Cromwell. 

NOI/I.EKENS,  Joseph  (1737-1823).  An 
English  sculptor.  He  was  boni  in  London,  Au- 
gust 11,  1737,  the  son  of  a  painter.  In  1760  be 
studied  sculpture  with  Beter  Sdieemakers,  and 

as  the  winner  of  several  prize.^  ofTered  by  the 
Society  of  ArU.  was  enabled  in  1700  to  stairt  for 
Rome.  .\  5  itiLU  bust  of  Garrick  was  folio  . m  J 
by  a  bust  of  Sterne  and  others.  \\  bile  at  Rome 
he  supported  himself  by  taking  active  part  in 
the  traffic  and  restoration  of  antiquities.  In 
1770  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  made  a 
racml>er  of  the  Royal  .\cademy  in  1772.  Ilia 
lK)rtrait  busts  are  good  likenesses,  and  he  dis- 
played skill  in  the  treatm«  ir  f  hin  draperies. 
His  portraits  include  bubUs  of  George  III.,  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York,  Oliver  Qoldsmitb,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  War- 
ren Hastings,  the  etatne  of  Pitt  in  Oambridge, 
the  sepulchral  monument  of  the  "Three  Ciip- 
tains,"  Westminster  Abl)ey,  and  of  Mrs.  Howard, 
Corby  Cluirch,  Cumberland.  Of  his  ideal  statxies 
the  moat  popular  are  the  so-called  "Venusea," 
the  best  of  which  are  "Venus  Chiding  Cupid," 
"Venus  Anointing  Her  Hero,"  and  the  "Seated 
Venus,"  now  at  Petwoith.  Nblldcens  died  in 
London,  April  23,  lfi23. 

arOIiOtS  PSOS^XrZ  (Lat.,  wiU  not  proee- 
eute)  .  An  entry  on  the  records  of  a  court  Dj  the 

public  prosecutor  in  a  criminal  case,  or  the 
plaintiff  in  a  civil  action,  to  the  efTect  that  the 
proceedings  aKainst  the  defend  int  -liall  lie  dis- 
continued. This  method  of  tcnuioating  legal 
proceedings  originated  in  England  during  the 
reim  of  Charles  II.,  and  eeems  to  have  been 
devised  as  a  eonvenlMit  means  of  nullifying  eer^ 
tain  obnoxious  statutes,  by  thus  ending  any 
prosecution  under  them.  The  practice  was  sub- 
sequently adopted  into  the  civil  procedure  in 
England  to  enable  a  plaintiff  to  discontinue  his 
uetion,  hut  it  was  Ut«r  superseded  by  the  oom- 
mon-law  nonsuit. 

Ibk  the  United  States  to  day  the  practloe  ^ 
entering  a  nolle  prottequi.  or  vol.  proa.,  as  it  is 
UHually  called,  i<«  confined  nlino^st  exclusively  to 
criminal  jiroceedings.  The  right  to  thus  discon- 
tinue a  criminal  pros<'cution  is  a  prerogative  of 
the  State,  end  it  generally  rests  in  the  discretion 
of  the  proeeeutiqg  officer  whether  to  exercise  it 
or  not;  wit  where  the  case  has  proceeded  to  trlsl, 
by  the  general  rule  he  should  make  a  motion  to 
the  court  for  leave  to  do  so.  .\  nol.  ;/ro.i.  entered 
after  the  jury  has  been  sworn  and  trial  com- 
menced will  operate  as  an  acquittal  and  a  bar 
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to  my  future  pitMWCtttioa  for  the  MUne  offoiM. 
(Se0  Jeofaboy.)  Under  modem  codes  of  eirfl 
procedure,  the  method  of  abandoning  legal  pro- 
ceeding is  by  discuutinuance,  or  by  allowing  a 
nonsutt;  but  in  a  few  jurisdictions,  where  com- 
inoii*la«r  pleading  and  practice  etUt  <rf>t»iiui,  a 
nott€  pro9equi  tmenm  to  Ve  a  permiaeible  traj  of 
ending  an  nction  on  the  p.trt  of  the  plailltUf*  See 

NUMHUiT;  PLKAUIMU;  PltACTlCE. 

VOKA.  See  Cakcbuk  Oku. 

NOM'AD  (from  Lat.  nomas,  from  Gk.  lv^ld^, 
roaming,  from  pitmr,  nemein,  to  pasture,  disi- 
tribute).  A  tern  primerilv  applied  to  thoHc  peo- 
ples triioee  neoureeewew  dhieflv  Aoeks  aod  berde. 
AU  tbe  Indttstrlea  and  eonvemencM  of  uoaukdie 
life  grow  out  of  this  one  fact.  Grass  and  water 
are  the  chief  essentials,  hence  nomads  dwell 
always  in  regions  where  pasture  is  the  best  and 
water  is  not  far  to  wek.  Their  habitations  must 
adlttit  of  being  tran.<$ported  from  place  to  place, 
•nd  hence  consist  of  tents;  their  furniture  is 
largely  of  skins;  they  clothe  themselves  in  hides 
and  wcxjlen  cloth.  The  saddle  and  harness,  sleds 
'and  wagons,  roudn  and  land  commerce,  all  spring 
ovit  of  the  taming  of  horscn,  as*e^*,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  camels,  and  reindeer — the  characteiistie 
wealth  of  iKMUdic  peoples. 

NOICA^A  (Neo  l^it.,  from  (Ik.  w*iai  y,<n,\as, 
roaming).  A  genus  of  bees  typical  of  the  familv 
Nomadide,  including  species  which  live  parasi- 
tieal]jr  in  the  neete  of  other  bees  and  are  called 
'enekoo-bees.*  Often  thm  ts  enougrh  food  both 
for  the  larv  I  i  f  tin  -f  U  maker  and  the  larvie  of 
the  cuckoo  tjee,  ami  Uith  thrive  aud  issue  siinnil- 
taneously  as  adults.  The  Inrvn  is  smooth,  taper- 
ing toward  each  end,  and  has  a  small  head.  The 
pupa  has  three  oonspieuous  spines  on  the  upper 
and  posterior  edge  of  the  orbit,  which  seem  to 
aid  in  locomotion.  See  Cuckoo-Bee. 

NO  KAirS  ULND.  (1)  A  region  170  miles 
ia  length  and  about  36  in  width,  north  of  Texas, 
ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1850  and  made  a 
part  of  Oklahoma  in  1890.  Between  those  years 
the  district  was  under  no  form  oi  government, 
nnd  became  a  resort  of  outlaws. 

(2)  A  narrow  district  on  the  line  between 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  Although  it  is  lield 
to  belong  to  Pennsylvania,  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants perform  their  legal  obligations  in  Delaware, 
while  others  do  not  leoognlM  their  citissnship  ia 
either  State. 

VOICABOBT,  or  WOXB.  The  larReet  ad- 
ministrative division  of  Orreee.  Since  18P9  the 
noniurc'liies  have  nuinlxTcd  tw<'nty-six.  They  are 
subdivided  into  epiirchics,  which  in  turn  are 
made  up  of  demarcbies.  The  adminiHtration  of 
,the  nomarehy  ia  in  the  hands  of  a  nomarch.  mp- 

B»lntsd  by  the  Oovemment  ftnr  an  indeftnite  tenn. 
is  duties  are  mtieh  like  those  of  the  Prnieh 
prefect.  Like  him,  he  i'^  n^si'«ted  by  a  council 
elected  by  universal  sufTrngf.  but  for  a  fixc<l 
term.  The  e}ir»r<hy  corresponds  to  the  I'rcnch 
arrondissement  and  the  dcmarcbj  to  the  com- 
uune. 

NOME  (Lat. 
province,  district,  from  t^ntir,  ncincin,  to  paKture, 
distribute).  The  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  provinces  or  districts  into  which  Egypt  was 
dlTided.  from  the  earliest  historical  period  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  nomcs  were  the  remains  of  small 


independent  States,  which  ia  veiy  earljr  timet 
were  united  under  a  nngle  monareliy.  Each 

Dome  possessed  its  own  god  or  groiip  of  go<ls, 
worshiped  in  the  local  teni])le,  as  also  its  own 
myths  and  religious  traditions.  The  government 
of'  the  nome  was  a  copy,  in  miniature,  of  that 
of  the  State.  At  the  head  stood  the  nomaieh, 
or  governor,  and  under  him  was  a  regular  grada- 
tion of  officials,  each  responsible  to  his  immediate 
superior  In  the  earlier  period,  each  nome  hud 
its  own  irea-sury,  its  own  courts  of  justice,  and 
its  own  military  establishment.  Under  the  feudal 
system  of  the  Middle  Empire,  the  nomardis  were 
toe  heads  of  ancient  noble  families,  and  were 

prompt  to  take  advantage  of  any  weakness  in 
the  Central  Government  to  make  themsehes  prac- 
tically independent  princes.  The  old  noliility 
was,  however,  extinguished  in  the  liyksos  wars, 
and  from  the  time  of  the  New  Empire  the  nomes 
were  puiely  administrative  districts  ruled  \af 
royal  sovemon,  who  stilt  bore  the  title  of 
nomarens.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the 
chief  oflicer  of  the  nome  was  the  strategos,  under 
whom  the  nonuirch  was  a  svtbordinate  ofTicial 
charged  with  supervising  the  collection  of  taxes 
and  other  ftnaadal  matters.  In  general  there 
were  i<ome  42  nomes,  22  in  Upper  and  20  in 
Lower  Egj^it,  but  the  number  was  not  invariable. 
So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  number  of 
the  nomes  never  fell  below  36,  nor  exceeded  47. 
Consult:  Duemichen,  Oesehichte  dca  alten  Aegyp- 
tews  (Berlin,  1876) ;  Budge,  A  Hi»tory  of  Egypt 
(New  York,  1902) ;  Brugsch,  Oeo^mpkie  ifos 
altrn  Acgtiptcns  (Leipzig,  18.'571  ;  Dirtionnaire 
(f^of/raphiquc  dc  Vancii-nnc  Egijjiic  (Ijeipug, 
i871t-80);  Egyi>t  Exploration  Fund,  .In  Atlnnf 
Aiicirnt  Ftfypt    (2d  ed.,  London,  1894). 

Ii^OM£.  A  term  used  in  the  ancient  Greek 
music  to  denote  aaj  mslody  determinad  by  in* 

violfihle  rules. 

NOME,  nom.  The  largest  city  of  Alaska,  in 
the  Northern  District ;  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Snake  River,  13  miles  west  of  Cape  Nome, 
on  the  north  shore  of  Norton  Sound,  Bering 
Sea  (Map:  Alaska,  O  3).  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  nroduetlTe  Ospe  Nome  gold-minfnf  district, 
which  extends  west  along  the  coast  for  about 
20  miles  from  Cape  Nome.  In  the  fall  of  1898 
the  small  streams  in  the  vicinity  were  prospected 
with  promising  results,  and  in  the  following 
summer  the  creek  diggings  were  being  actively 
operated  when  the  news  of  the  rich  beach  de- 
posits, first  discovered  in  .Tnnuary.  IROft,  though 
their  importance  rcmaincit  mi'^i  > n^^ii;..  1  until 
July,  caused  a  rush  to  the  beach,  whi  te  ainiut 
2000  men  were  working  by  October.  The  output 
of  the  district  for  1900  was  more  than  $5,000,000, 
and  in  1901  it  was  eatimated  at  97,000,000.  Dur* 
ing  thi?!  period  a  'mushroom'  wttlement  of  tents, 
first  called  .\jivil  ("ity,  had  sprung  up.  This 
town  was  gradually  replaced  by  a  jwrinanent 
city  of  frame  structures  after  the  arrival  in  June, 
1899,  of  the  first  consignment  of  lumber.  Ia 
tlie  early  days  the  matter  of  food  and  fuel  sup- 
plien  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety;  and  the 
unsani(;iry  conditions  due  to  the  level  and  un- 
drained  site  of  the  town,  its  scanty  water  supply, 
and  the  climatic  changes  resulted  in  considerable 
sicknesa.  lliere  now  exists  a  fulbr  oigaoised 
city,  compaotiv  built  over  half  of  its  length  alcos 
the  beach,  with  a  municipal  government,  fire  ana 
police  departments,  sewerage,  water,  and  dectric- 
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U^t  mUma,  tetoplMBe  MTfiet,  «te.;  and  with 
ft  muDMr  of  sttbrtaatiftl  oomiiMroiftl  buildingB, 

benlLH,  commercial  or^nizations,  a  court  li  nisi  , 
and  a  po^t  oHice,  hospitals,  clubs,  etc.    A  rail 
road  extonds  frotii  the  coast  to  the  mining  claima 
at  the  foot-hiUa  oi  tlie  arauntains.  Fopulation, 
Id  1900, 12^ 

NOME,  Cai  K.    St*  Capb  MOMfc 

VOMXaCLATUSE,  SOBRnnO.  See  Claa- 
tmcAtioR  or  Animals. 

HOlfTNAT.TBM  (from  nomhtai,  hem  Ut 
momimaiit,  relatina  to  iuuiim^  from  nomm,  vmmtt 
flomaeted  iritli  CHc.  trtfui,  onoma,  Skt.  ntmoHf 

OChurch  Slav,  tmr,  Olr.  ainm,  Goth.  nam6,  OUG. 
mmo,  (iff.  yamc,  AS.  nama,  Enp.  n«me).  The 

thilosophical  theorj-  that  only  individual  objoct>< 
»ve  reial  existence,  and  that  so-called  universala 
(tee  JtnwMEXT)  are  nothing  but  names  givtn  in 
fwnawn  to  actually  different  and  incommunicable 
dijaefa.  Theae  names  were  considered  as  nothing 
bat  so  much  breath  { flatus  ro<-»«),  without  in- 
dieating  any  real  identity  in  the  objects  sharing 
in  identical  names.  This  view  was  an  extreme 
development  of  the  Ariatoteliaa  doetrine  that  all 
nalitj  b  indiridiial,  and  tiiat  nnimtali  haw 
exist<>nw  only  in  individual  objects;  and  it  was 
called  forth  by  the  extreme  Neo-Platonism  of 
Kriffena,  who  maintain*  d  that  univer«al8  have 
an  existence  prior  to  paru<  ul  ira  and  indiTiduak, 
and  th«t  the  proce.s4  ut  in  ation  is  only  the 
|iragi«a«iT«»  Iniical  differentiation  of  tlw  uni- 
venaL  This  Neo-Platoiiie  tIcw  of  the  relation 
of  the  universal  and  the  ]  irti  ular  is  railed 
rmlUm,  and  was  advooattti  by  Bernard  of 
Chartre.t,  CJuiliaume  de  Champeau.v  (q.v.),  and 
Walter  of  Mortagne.  Nominalism,  on  the  eon< 
traiy,  was  maintained  by  Roaoelinns  (q.v.).  AM» 
lard  represented  a  modified  nominalism  in  mnin- 
taiaing  that  the  universal  is  not  a  repl  objective 
existence,  nor,  on  the  lur  iry,  a  mere  word 
(rox),  but  the  meaning  of  the  word.  This  view, 
which  is  called  sermonism  (from  sermo,  which 
in  aeholastie  Latin  meant  'jiredioate'),  is  a  tjpe 
of  eaaeeptvallam  fq.v.)  peeidlar  to  AWlatd,  and 
is  to  be  distinpruished  from  other  forms  of  con- 
ceptualistic  doctrine  in  that  it  did  not  point 
expressly  to  the  fact  that  meaninpn  are  mental 
facts.  With  .Alx'lard  meanings  seemed  to  reside 
in  words,  not  a.s  irorda,  but  as  predicates  of  prop- 
ositioBa.  The  Arabian  philosophera,  and  cspeeialfy 
ATfeenna  ( q.v. ) ,  sueeeeded  in  mediating  between 
noniinalisni  and  realism  by  mainl  iininj^  that 
univeraals  are  before  individuals  (realism)  in  the 
iTiinil  <'t  <  in  individuals  (Aristotelianism)  as 
their  developed  essence,  and  after  individuab 
(nominalism)  in  human  minds  { concept uatism). 
This  was  the  view  adopted  by  Thomas  A(juinng 
(q.v.)  in  his  system  and  so  incorporated  in  the 
received  philosophy  of  the  Roman  Church.  Nomi- 
nalism received  its  bat  strong  support  in  the 
teaching  of  William  of  Occam  (q.v.)  in  the  four- 
teenth eenttuy;  but  the  inffnenoe  of  thb  revival 
was  trniMitoi7,  coming  as  It  dM  upon  the  eve 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  peneral  decline  of 
interest  in  scholastic  problems.  See  Liiwe,  Der 
Knn.j.f  ar'i.irhm  \ominaliamu»  und  Reolimus 
im  Mittelalter:  »ein  Urtprung  und  «em  Yttiomf 
(Prague,  1876)  ;  also  the  histories  of  pliiloBopliy 
by  Ueberwep  Hcinise,  Windelband,  Erdmaun. 

VOMZHATIOH  (Lat.  nomtaafio.  ffom  Nomi- 
Mri^  to  nam^  fimn  noMM,  name).  In  polities. 


the  formal  •dOBtiMm  and  pneeatatioB  of  a  obb* 
didate  for  an  elective  oflbe.  In  the  United  Btates, 

lK?fore  the  development  of  political  partieii,  can- 
liidates  for  ofUce  were  frequently  nominated  at 
private  conferences  or  caucu.ses  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  oommunify.  Sometimes  no  fonnai 
ttominatioos  were  made,  and  candidates  were 
self-announoed.  By  1800  parties  were  fairly 
well  organized,  and  the  necessity  aro^e  of  devis- 
ing some  means  of  selecting  the  candidates  for 
offices.  In  national  elections  this  was  supplied 
b^  the  Congressional  caucus,  which  asauuied  Uie 
right  of  choosing  Preaidentbl  and  Vioe-Presi- 
dentbl  eandidates,  and  of  determining  the  policy 
of  the  party.  {5?ee  CAfcrs ;  Convention.)  This 
method  lasted  until  1824.  With  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolt  against  the  Congressional  c-au- 
cus  several  other  temporary  methods  of  nomina- 
tion  sprang  into  existence.  These  were  nomlna* 
tioD  by  the  .Slate  legislatures  as  a  whole,  nomina- 
tion by  party  caucuses  of  the  State  legisbtures, 
nomination  by  State  conventions,  and  nomination 
by  public  meetings.  All  these  proved  to  be  in- 
etTectiml  and  were  superseded  by  the  method  of 
national  convention,  which  came  permanently* 
into  existence  between  1890  and  1840,  the  first 
such  convention  being  that  of  the  Anti  Ma.wnic 
Party  in  1832.  This  has  continued  to  be  the  ac- 
cepted method  of  nominating  candid.tr  is  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  Generally  the 
clioice  of  the  convention  is  determined  by  the 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates;  but  in  the 
eaee  of  the  Denioerstie  Fftrty  a  two^thlrds  vote 
is  necessary  for  a  choice.  In  the  nomination  of 
State  and  local  ofTuer.s  the  convention  has  also 
come  to  be  the  recognized  nietho<l,  although  in 
case  of  some  of  the  minor  ofTices  nominations  are 
lrei]uently  made  directly  by  the  party  voters  in 
the  BO-^led  primary  elections.  The  national 
nominating  convention  consists  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  delegates  from  each  State,  wl  il,  local  con- 
vention.s  are  made  up  of  delegatus  representing 
the  several  local  units  of  the  electoral  district, 
the  principb  of  representation  according  to  the 
total  popnlation  prevailing  In  both  eases.  Excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  that  candidates  for  pui>- 
lic  oiBoe  are  nominated  by  delegate  convention  are, 
first,  the  old  Englif^h  method  of  self  announce- 
ment, which  exists  in  commtinit  ies  like  some  of 
the  Southern  States,  where  practically  only  one 
political  party  exists,  and  where  the  success 
of  the  party  Is  not  endangered  by  a  multiplicity 
of  candidates;  second,  the  method  of  notnlu  il  ion 
by  primary  election,  where  the  individual  v<  ii  rs 
directly  select  the  candidate  without  the  ii  ti  i 
vention  of  a  convention;  and,  third,  the  method 
of  nomination  by  petition,  aeoording  to  wbieti 
the  candidate  may  be  put  forward  by  filing  with 
the  projxT  officer  a  paper  signed  by  a  certain 
specified  number  of  <|uali tied  voters.  In  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  New  England 
town  met  ting  exists,  local  candidates  arc  fre- 

Juently  ^ut  in  nomination  that  assembly, 
n  the  cities  loeal  elective  offleers  are  almost 
invariably  nominated  by  primary'  caucus  or  dele- 
gate conventions.  Consult  Dallinger.  .Vomina- 
tiona  for  Elective  Office  in  Ihr  United  States 
(New  York,  1897);  Bryoe,  American  Common- 
fceotllk,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  Ixix. 

NOMTTTATIVE  CA8B.  See  DMUiraioii. 

NOXOCAJfON  (Gk.  M^rtw,  nomokatUht, 
turn  ttim,  nomot,  law  -f-  munip,  ikatiAt,  rul^ 
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canon).  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  collection 
of  ecclesiastical  laws,  both  tboae  proceeding  from 
the  Church  (oonoiiM)  and  Uioee  irom  the  State 
(«ioMoi) .  The  lint  eolleetion  was  made  In  iha 
sixth  centurv,  but  the  most  itnportaili  tn  tlM 
fourteenth,  tae  so-called  Hjfnta^a. 

VO  VAIOL    A  novel  by  WiUde  Colliui 

(1862).  It  is  the  story  of  a  prosperous  English 
family,  but  it  turns  out  that  the  parents  have 
not  biiu  married.  That  having  Ijccn  finally  done, 
before  a  iitw  will  can  be  drawn  up,  the  father  is 
killed  by  accident,  the  mother  dies,  and  the  ille- 
gitimate  daughter*  tm  left  destitute,  in  spite  of 
their  fofhcT'a  TCHltb,  The  purpose  is  to  show  the 
evils  resultiiig  Irom  thA  iBi^i«fc  Jaw  on  Mieh 
cases. 

HOV-OOICBATAKTS   (in    War).  OfBcers 

and  men  charged  with  the  administrative  duties 
of  the  militanr  or  naval  service,  who  do  not  fight 
except  in  selMefe&se. 

NON-COlOaBSIOTrED  OFFICEB.  A  sol- 
dier  holding  a  rank  interme<iiatc  between  that 
•  of  the  enlisted  man  or  private  soldier  and  the 
eommiMioiied  officer.  Toe  foUowiqg  clMnioa- 
tion  gives  the  vsrioiu  nonHJOBradntoited  smdes 
of  the  United  States  Army  in  the  order  of  their 
precedence:  ( 1 ) Sergeant-major,  refrimental,  and 
sergeant-major,  senior  grade,  artillery  corps; 
(2)  quartermaster-aeigeant,  regimental;  (3) 
cdmmiaeary^sergeant,  Ngimental;  (4)  ordnance 
■ergtiant,  post-commissarj-sergeant,  post-quarter- 
nuwter^sergeant,  electrician  sergeant,  hospital 
steward,  first-class  sergeant  sijCTial  corps,  cliief 
musiciaa,  i.'hief  trumpeter,  and  principal  mu- 
sician; (5)  squadron  and  battalion  sergeant- 
major,  and  sergeant-major.  Junior  grade,  artillery 
corps;  .(6)  first  sergeant  and  drtno-major;  (7) 
sergeant  and  acting  hospital  steward;  (S)  cor- 
poral. In  each  pra<le,  date  of  appoiutment  deter- 
i:iirii-  t'lr  i  rder  of  precedence.    See  OomiALI 

The  non-commissioned  offleer  of  to-day  most 

poeseBB  the  ability  to  assume  executive  command 
m  any  emergency  demanding  prompt  action  and 
tactical  ability;  consequently  only  the  most  in- 
telligent of  the  enlisted  men  are  selected  for 
promotion.  United  States  Anny  tegulations  per- 
mit a  certain  iweportion  of  non-commissioned 
officers  to  obtain  eommiieions  annually,  and  in 
other  ways  make  the  rank  very  desirable.  In 
the  English  army,  except  in  rare  instances, 
social  conditions  preclude  the  possibilKy  of 
any  non-commissioned  otlieer  of  humble  birth 
attaining  the  commissioned  rank  as  •  combatant 
ofl^cer;  lor  although  commissions  sre  granted  as 
qnartemtasters,  riding  masters,  and  occasionally 
as  oflTicers  in  certain  divisions  of  the  artillery 
and  in  the  engineers,  they  are  only  piven  after 
a  lifetime  of  8er>icc,  and  are  to  all  intents  and 

Surposes  honorary  positions.  During  the  Boer 
r«r  of  1»90-1902  the  heavy  casualties  among 
oflGccrs  made  it  necessary  in  many  instances  to 
admit  qualified  non-commissioned  officers  to  the 
commissioned  ranks,  apart  from  anv  i -nily  or 
Morial  consideration — and  it  is  expected  that  this 
initiative  will  lead  to  an  order  of  things 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  Army  In 
Italy  nearly  one-third  of  the  officers  of  each  arm 
of  the  service  are  taken  from  the  non  comniis- 
sioned  ranks.  (See  Miutabt  Education.)  The 
Oennnn  nnny  qrstem,  m  niso  fbnt  ^  Fknaee, 


maJces^y^     provMion  for  the  training  of  n<Hi* 

NOS"  CX}MPOS  MEITTIS  (Lat.,  not  li^.viug 
power  over  the  mind) .  A  legal  term  for  lunacy. 
See  Imbamitt. 

NONCOUTOBMISTS  (from  won-,  not  -f-  con- 
formist,  from  LaL  cuHfurmis,  similar,  from  com-, 
together  +  forma,  form).  A  name  given  gen- 
erally to  those  who  do  not  ocmfom  to  the 
religion  of  an  established  Ohnrdi.  The  niost  fre- 
quent U8e  of  the  word,  however,  is  in  relation 
to  those  who  at  any  period  in  Jinglish  history 
since  the  Keformation  have  refused  to  conform 
to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Ohureh  of 
England;  though  even  here,  in  ordinary  usage,  it 
designates  only  Frotestsnt  diasenters.  'The  unifi- 
cation of  tike  English  Nonoonformists,  in  apite 
of  their  varying  beliefs,  as  or<  body  uv,  r  :iLMinst 
the  Established  Church  i)ractically  dates  from 
the  repressive  me^i.sures  enacted  soon  after  the 
Restoration  in  the  lirst  flush  of  reactionary  smL 
The  Act  of  Uniformity,  requiring  assent  from  all 
clergymen  to  everything  contained  in  the  Prayer- 
Book,  drove  out  nearly  2000  of  them,  or  at»out 
one-fifth  of  tlie  whole  number  of  clerg;.  ;  ih-  ^e 
were  the  first  to  lie  formally  known  as  Noncon- 
formists. In  the  place  of  Puritanism,  now  cx- 
tinet^  eama .  political  nonoonlomii^,  trhieh  has 
sinee  hud  its  seat  |nineipally  in  the  middle  or 
lower-middle  elassrs  of  England,  and  whn^r  in- 
cessant etTorta  have  by  this  time  succeeded  in 
depriving  tlie  Church  of  England  of  most  of  its 
exclusive  privileges.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
followed  by  the  Corporation  Act,  which  attacked 
the  dissenters  in  me  of  their  strongholds;  the 
Conventicle  Act,  which  prevented  their  gathering 
in  any  numlxr ;  and  the  Five  Mile  Act,  whose 
result  was  in  many  places  to  deprive  them  of 
religious  teaching  of  their  own  sort. 

The  ne.xt  epoch-making  date  is  that  of  the 
Toleration  Act  of  1669,  which,  while  it  only 
relaxed  and  did  not  repeal  .the  penal  statutes, 
was  at  the  time  rejgirded  as  a  great  charter  of 
religious  lil>erty.  Kon  iif  nnists  acquired  legal 
security  for  their  chaiKds  and  funds,  with  some- 
thing approaching  a  clerical  status  for  their 
niinisten.  But  iu  policy  of  grudging  and  par- 
tial indulgence  perpetuated  the  dmsion  of  the 
nation  into  two  more  or  less  hostile  bodies  of 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  Nigparilly  a»  it  was. 
it  recognized  di.ssent,  and  shook  the  belief  that 
the  State  was  bound  to  provide  all  its  members 
with  a  religion  and  to  foree  it,  if  Moessaiy, 
upon  their  aooeptanoe. 

The  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  at 
least  the  last  two  thirds  of  it,  is  thn;  ."f  n  jht- 
tinacious  struggle  for  further  recognition  ou  the 
part  of  the  Nonconformists,  crowned  with  coh- 
siderable  success — though  the  great  object  of 
political  nonconformity,  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  England,  seems  further  off  than 
it  was.  In  1836  Dissenters  were  allowed  to  be 
married  by  their  o\ui  ministers  and  rites;  the 
commutation  of  tithes  (q.v.)  into  a  rent-charge 
rendered  their  collection  less  odious;  registra- 
tion of  birtha,  deaths,  and  marriages  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Church  to  the  iHate ;  and  a 
charter  was  phon  to  the  frw  University  of  Lon- 
don, which  iinpobed  no  religiou.s  tests.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  the  later  gains  of  non- 
conformity have  been  in  the  department  of  educa- 
thm-HJie  great  nnivMsitieo  haviiv  bM  fhroim 
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open  to  itfl  young  men  in  1871,  and  a  system  of 
State  school*  rendering  them  independent  of  the 
Church  for  primarj*  education.  The  Burials  Act 
of  1880,  allowing  their  ministers  access  to  the 
churchyards  for  funeral^^  was  another  conoes- 
•iMI  that  had  been  loud^  demanded  by  them. 
Oenenllv  of  an  aggrewiTe  Uberal  type  in  politics, 
and  still  smarting  under  a  sen.se  of  social  in- 
feriority, they  form  a  compact  body  of  no  small 
(M)Ijtical   power.     8<^^c  EsTABUSiilcm^  BOCKS* 

BIABTICj^I  :    I  IPKRTY.  ReUQIOVS. 

'  HON-EFPECTIVE.  This  term  in  its  mili- 
tary .sense  applte.4  to  nil  officers  or  men  not  avail- 
able for  effective  service.  Retired  or  half-pay 
officers,  pensioners,  deserten,  Mt  OT  WOUawd, 
and  thoae  held  pviaoMr  iigr  aa  «iiMiiqy  m  veported 
BonraflbcUvei. 
VOnM.  8m  KAznua. 

EtroLZMmr  aamtxaer.  Bee 

arOHFF. ABA WOB  (from  nm-,  not  +  ffV* 
uamee,  deed,  liom  Fr.  faiaant,  pree.  part,  nifmin, 
fran  Lat.  f«eere,  to  do,  make ) .  Tm  omiMion  to 

do  an  act  which  one  is  under  a  le^al  obligation 
to  do.  It  is  the  view  of  .nome  writers  that  non- 
feasance never  amounts  to  a  tort  (q.v. )  ;  that 
to  avoid  oommitting  a  tort  one  need  only  to  for- 
bear to  act.  But  this  is  clearly  erroneous ;  as,  if 
an  owner  of  a  factory  fails  to  comply  with 
a  law  requiring  him  to  equip  it  with  fire-escapeai 
in  cn.i<>  of  fire  he  is  liable  in  damages  to  tbe 
person  burned.    His  nonfeasance  is  a  tort. 

The  term  is  frequently  used  in  connection  with 
the  liability  ol  an  agent  or  servant  to  third 
peraona.  The  owner  of  property  employs  an 
spent  to  manage  it  and  keep  it  in  proper  repair. 
The  agent  oiniti*  to  make  repairs.  Clearly  he  has 
violated  his  contract  with  his  principal,  who 
mar  call  him  to  account  therefor ;  but  the  weight 
of  judicial  authority  in  this  country  holds  there 
is  no  privity  between  the  ageot  and  a  third 
person,  koA  that  in  each  a  eaae  there'  must  be 

misf':! --fiTif*!^  or  timl  foncnnci?  by  t^c  nrrj'nt  to 
rend,  r  Inm  liable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  hafj 
fM  rn  '.'K'ld  hy  ft  number  of  courts  that  the  a;;ent 
is  liable  to  the  injured  person,  liis  liability 
should  be  determined  by  the  rules  applicable  to 
negligence  (q-v.),  not  by  a  dictum  of  two  hun* 
dred  years,  although  its  aufhor  was  the  distin- 
guished Lord  Chief  Tn-li  P  Holt  (q.v.),  that 
"a  servant  or  deputy  cannot  be  charged  for  non- 
feasance, but  for  a  misfeasance  an  action  will 
lie  a^Uaat  him."  Conanlt;  Jaogardt  AaiuI-BooJb 
Of  the  law  of  Tort$  (Saint  PaiOriW) }  Hnirotttt 
The  Law  of  Agency  (Boston,  1901). 

H(yNlUS  MARCEI.XUS.  A  T.atin  (rramma- 
rian,  born  at  I'Lir'sur-u^um  Ni;i:iii:i,'i  rum.  in 
Africa,  at  the  lM>frinning  of  the  fourth  century 
AJk.  His  work  entitled  De  Compendiosa  Doc- 
Mmm  eonaiatad  originaUy  ol  twenty  hooke,  of 
whiA  Hie  eizfeenth  is  now  teat,  Mid  was  in- 
leniled  as  a  book  of  reference  on  points  of  !exl- 
eography.  grammar,  and  antiquities.  Tbouph  it 
shows  little  critical  sapncity,  the  work  is  valued 
for  its  eitaiions  from  the  lost  authors,  particu- 
larly ot  the  archaic  period.  There  are  editions 
by  ^fercier  (Paris,  1583;  reprinted  1826).  by 
Qnicherat  (Paris.  IflTl ) .  and  by  L.  Mtkller  (Leip- 
lifr.  1888).  Consult  al  <>  N'ettleahlp^  jr«eO|flS  «» 
Latm  Literature  (London,  1885). 


NOlT-jrcrBOR,  TrtE.  A  comedy  by  Colley 
Cibl>er.  produced  in  1717.  It  wa.s  adapted  from 
Moli^re'.s  Tartuffc.  Tartuffe,  transformed  into 
an  English  Catholic  priest,  tampers  with  the 
loyalty  of  an  English  gentleman.  It  gained  for 
Cibber  much  favor  from  the  Hanoverian  party. 

NONJUB,Oas  (from  won-,  not  +  juror,  from 
Lat.  jurator,  swearer,  from  jurare,  to  swear, 
from  jut,  law,  right).  The  name  given  to  thoae 
eln]sy  of  the'  Church  of  England  who  ttSmeA 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary,  believing  themselves  btill  bound  by  their 
ftllepiance  to  James  II.  I  ln  v  had  been  avowed 
champions  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
on  the  part  of  subjects  towanl  kings;  indeed, 
Lake,  Biahop  of  Chichester,  said  on  hu  deathbed 
that  he  looked  on  the  doctrine  as  the  dbtinguiah* 
ing  character  of  the  Church  of  England,  for 
which  he  would  lay  down  his  life.  The  House 
of  Commons  allowed  the  clergy  .si.\  months  longer 
than  the  laity  to  take  the  oath.  Sancroft, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  seven  bishope 
and  about  400  otlier  ekigy,  lef  naed  it,  and  were 
deprived  of  their  aeee  and  benefices.  The  most . 
distinguished  of  the  Nonjurors  was  the  saintly 
Bishop  Ken;  the  scholars  Hiekes  and  Dodwell 
were  also  Nonjurors.  They  treateil  all  wlio  took 
the  oath  as  schismatics,  and  themselves  and  their 
adherents  as  the  only  true  members  of  the  Clmrdi 
of  England,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  draw 
up  a  new  liturgy  of  their  own.  Their  organisa- 
tion, unsub  f  itil  I  II  as  it  was,  linpereil  for  over 
a  century,  it.s  last  bishop  dying  in  1806.  Two 
of  the  early  missionaries  in  America,  VVelton 
and  Talbot,  were  said  to  have  received  episcopal 
eonsecmtlon  froos  them,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  the  latter  occasionally  exercised  episcopal 
funitions  in  the  United  States  half  a  century 
before  Bishop  Seabury's  consecration.  Coinult 
Lathbury,  Hiatory  of  the  Nonjurors  (London, 
184S),  a  careful  wori^  as  far  as  it  goes,  supple- 
nented  rather  than  enpeneded  by  the  most  recent 
anthority,  Overton,  The  Nonjuror  (lb.,  IIMK). 

NONIITrS  (I  If  ,  fr  M„  Ok.  NW^i).  A  Greek 
poet  of  Panopolis,  in  Kg>'pt,  who  lived  probably 
in  the  fifth  century  a.d.  While  a  pagan  he  wrote 
a  vast  epic,  preserved  under  the  name  of  Diony- 
•iooo  (AMiwiojcd)  in  forty-eight  hooka.  Though 
■omewhnl  I  iibastic  in  style,  the  work  is  not 
without  pueiic  sjiirit,  and  xn  one  of  the  cliief 
sources  of  information  on  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Dionysiac  cycle  of  myths.  After 
adopting  Christianity,  he  made  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Ooepel  of  Saint  John  in  Greek  hexameters. 
The  best  editions  of  the  Dionysiaca  are  those  of 
Graefe  (Uipzip.  1819-26)  and  K»chly  (ib.. 
1858).  The  paraphrase  has  been  edited  by  Pas- 
sow  (Leipzig,  1834).  Consult:  Klihier,  Vehcrdie 
Dionysiaka  dee  ifonnus  (Halle,  18&3) ;  and  Lud- 
wich,  Beitrgge  enr  KrWh  dee  Nmmua  (KfiaigS" 
hPTL'.  i'':?^ 

NONFAJEUSIL.   See  TTrooRAFHT. 

HOMSUIT.  The  termination  of  an  action  by 

entry  of  judgment  against  the  plaintifT  upon  his 
failure  to  appear  or  prosecute  the  action,  or- 
l¥»cause  of  his  inability  to  sustain  his  c.'i'^e  ;it 
the  trial,  in  consequence  of  which  the  action  is 
ended  without  a  determination  of  the  merits. 
Under  the  early  system  of  oommon-law  practice 
a  nonsuit  was  entered  only  on  motion  of  the 
d(  frii  ljnif  when  the  plaintiff  was  in  default  in 
prosecuting  his  action,  and  if  the  latter  wished 
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to  end  the  suit,  he  wm  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
procedure  known  as  nolle  prosequi  or  retramt. 
However,  itt  modem  oommoibkw  prooadme,  a 
plaiatlir  is  eomctiines  allowed  to  end  his  aoliaB 

by  nonsuit,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and 
uttually  upon  payment  of  costa.  Under  the 
various  codes  of  procedure  at  the  present  time, 
the  same  result  is  etTected  by  a  discontinuance. 
Where  the  plaintiff  fails  to  introduee  suflieient 
evidence  to  make  out  a  jtrima  faett  ease,  in  many 
jurisdictions  a  nonsuit  may  be  ordered  by  the 
court  l)efore  the  defendant  has  introduced  any 
testimony  whatever.  But  where  the  plaintill 
does  make  out  a  prima  facie  case,  even  though 
the  defendant's  erideaoe  appears  to  the  oourt 
to  disprore  eondusividy  the  truth  of  the  testi- 
mony introduced  by  the  plaintiff,  the  court  cannot 
allow  a  nonsuit,  affaiiist  the  objection  of  the 
plaintiir.  a.-^  the  hitter  i^i  entitled  to  haVtt  tho 
facte  of  his  case  deteruiiued  by  a  jury. 

A  nonsuit  differs  from  a  "dismissal"  of  the  com- 
plaint or  dcciaimtion,  ontar  in  that  the  lattn  is  a 
bnader  tern  nad  may  hiToIre  a  detenniaation 
of  the  merits  of  the  action.  A  direction  of  ver- 
dict is  also  diatin^iiAhable  from  a  noui«utt  be- 
cause it  involves  the  meritu  of  the  controversy. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  wbetlier  an  action  is 
terminated  by  dismissal  on  the  merits,  v^erdict, 
or  direction  of  verdiety  In  which  cases  the  party 
RgainBt  whom  the  court  decides  must  appeal  if 
]ir  tliink^  i]w  j  uipiient  erroneous:  or  whether 
a  uoDiiuit  is  entered,  as  iu  the  latter  case  the 
plaintiff  enn  immediately  commence  a  new  action 
on  the  same  state  of  facts.  See  Actiok  ;  Judo- 
iisht:  Atpcai.:  Koujb  PnosBQOi;  Vomct.  Con- 
sult thp  rmthoriticft  referred  to  under  Practice. 

NOOTKA,  nm'kd.  A  name  sometimes  ap-. 
plied  to  a  group  of  closely  related  tribes  of 
Wakashan  stock  ( q.v. ) ,  occupying  the  west  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island,  southern  British  Columbia, 
a;ni  iiirln  iiiiir  qIso  the  Makaw  (q.v.),  who  have 
conquered  for  themselves  a  territory  upon  the 
opposits  coast  of  Washington.  From  their  fre- 
mmt  repetition  of  the  word  wakoMh,  'good,' 
vaneonver  in  1702  called  them  Wakash  IbMians. 
whence  their  «itock-name  Wakashan  is  derived. 
They  iire  also  frequently  known  as  Aht,  from 
the  terminiition  of- the  tribal  names.  Tlie  oihiMiil 
Canadian  report  distinguishes  eighteen  tribes, 
but  Boas  counts  twenty-two,  including  the 
Makaw.  Those  under  Canadian  jurisdiction  have 
decreased  from  SIQO  in  1Rf)8  to  about  2600  at 
present,  of  w  hom  lt)Ofl  arc  j)ri)f(>sscdty  Christ  ians 
of  various  dennnuaationrt,  tlic  otlicrs  retaining 
their  ancient  forms.  For  gent-ral  cliaractoristios 
and  custom"*.       Wakashan  Stock. 

MTOOTKA  SOUND.  An  inlet  on  the  west 
coast  of  \ancouver  Island.  British  North 
America,  in  latitude  40°  35'  N..  longitude 
126*  34'  W.  (Map:  British  Columbia,  I)  6). 
Its  entrance  is  protected  by  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  Sound  can  be  entered  on 
both  sides  of  the  island.  It  extends  inland  for 
ten  miles  in  a  north-northeast  direction,  and 
affords  j^ood  anchoraRp.  According  to  some 
writers,  the  Sound  was  discovered  the  Span- 
iard Don  Juan  Peres,  in  1774;  seeording  to 
other's,  by  the  Knglish  navigator  Cnpt.  .Tames 
Cnnk.  in  1778.  In  178«  Capt.  .lohn  Mearea  estab- 
li-hcd  nn  Knfjlish  sctHcnient  on  tho  coast,  which, 
however,  in  the  following  year  was  broken  up 
tf  the  l^puiiMds,  who  at  the  same  time  captured 


several  British  vessels  in  the  Sound.  War  Iw 
a  time  seemed  imminent,  but  Spain  Anally  agreed 
in  1780  to  naCoftt  the  property  oi  British  einaow 
and  malm  duo  iMtltntimi. 

NOBMBa;B*im.  8m  FnurannBamrBiAH 

Oboeb. 

ITOBB,  nor.  The  most  northerly  department 
of  Fraiii-';',  It  Ih  rMiit<Tminous  with  thr;  former 
Province  of  Flandre  (French  Flanders),  and 
stretches  along  the  Belgian  frontier,  with  a 
shore  line  on  the  North  Sea  (Map:  FranoOp  J  1). 
Area,  2228  squaiv  miles.  It  &  w^l  watered, 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  well  eultivatrd  being  one 
of  the  most  densely  populated  dcpurluient.s  of 
France.  The  chief  agricultural  product.^  are 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets.  Stock- 
raising  and  fisheries  are  important,  and  the  de- 
partment is  very  rich  in  eoal  deponita.  Tht 
Nord  Is  abo  one  of  the  foremost  Industrial  de- 
partment.<5,  producing  machinery,  te.\tilesi.  porce- 
lain, glns-s.  cheniical.s,  and  sugar.  The  chief  of 
its  many  large  cities  are  l.illc.  the  capital,  Dun- 
kirk, Boubaix,  and  Valencieonea.  FopulaUoUt  in 
IMl,  1,7M341;  in  1901,  1366,994. 

NOE.DATT,  n<5r'dou,  Max  Simox  (18tn-1. 
A  tiermau  author,  pathological  critic  of  literature 
and  of  morals,  and  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
Zionist  movenient  in  Europe,  lie  was  bom  in 
Budapest  of  an  educated  Jewish  family;  studied 
medicine  in  the  univrr-ity  of  that  city,  getting 
his  degree  in  1872,  and  after  six  years  of 
travel  throughout  Europe  practiced  in  his  native 
town  for  two  years.  His  earlier  writings,  chiefly 
for  newspapers  and  ahowing  something  of  his  later 
oensorious  manner,  vera  reprinted  under  the 
titles,  Aun  dein  iMhrm  MiUiatilmUutd  (1678) ; 
Ynin  Krrm!  zur  Alhnmhra  (1S80);  and  Paris 
uuter  dir  dritlvn  Jicpublik  (1881).  Two  years 
(1880-82)  were  spent  in  further  medical  study 
in  Paris,  wliere  Nordau  established  himself  in 
praetiee.  In  Franee  and  Germany  his  literary 
reputation  h^^aa  with  Konrentionelle  Lugen 
der  Kulturmenschheit  (1884;  French  trans. 
1886;  Eng.,  2d  ed.  189.5).  a  bold  attack  on  tb« 
ethics  of  modem  civilization  in  general,  with 
particular  treatment  of  the  'religious  lie,'  or 
false  reveienoe  for  the  Bible;  of  the  'govern- 
mental lie,*  or  the  falsity  monarchy  and 
aristocracy;  of  the  'economic  lie,'  or  the  untrjith 
of  our  social  system;  of  the  'social  lie,'  urging 
the  falsity  of  conventional  marriage  law3,  and 
not,  aa  some  of  his  critics  have  urged,  a  frenzied 
treatise  against  the  white  lies  of  society.  In 
th«  same  spirit  was  ParsdodM  (1885  ;  7th  ed. 
1901 ;  Frcneh  trans.  1896;  and  in  English,  1895), 
ironic  rather  than  pessimistic  in  tone.  Nordau'a 
fame  in  Ehigland  and  America  rest.s  almost  en- 
tirely (unfortunately)  on  the  third  of  his  satiric 
woria,  Degeneratiim  (1893),  from  the  Cierman 
Entarlwip,  a  vifloroas  polemic  against  vice  or 
abnormality,  and  a  eulogium  of  decency  in 
literature  and  art.  at  times  approachinc  pnidery. 
The  work  was  dedicated  to  (Vsir.  Lmnl  ri --i i. 
and,  like  the  studies  of  that  alienist,  has  for 
Ra  VbmOB  the  relatkn  batween  genius  and  de- 
KsneraOT;  Nordav  appiuaehea  the  queation 
from  the  artistie  and  moral  side;  examinea 
the  work  of  art  produced,  and  if  it  be  immoral 
and  foul  argues  that  the  artist  is.  ergo,  degen- 
erate, and  no  gt'nius,  Tlu'  manner  of  treatment 
is  large  and  loose,  and  the  chief  value  of  tb« 
work  is  aUiieaL    N«irdatt*a  other  wrltiagi  in< 
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elude  tbe  novels,  Die  Krankhcit  dcs  Jahrhuft- 
derta  (1889),  Ocf&hltkomodie  (1891),  aad 
DnhmMuehlaekt  (IWJ):  the  pligra,  Jieue  Jow^ 
natigtm  ( 1890,  with  Feraiiuuid  QroM) ,  Kricg  der 
Uillionen  (1882),  Da*  Kecht  zu  Uchcyi  (1R<13)  ; 
Die  Kugel  (1804),  and  Dr.  Kohn  (1898);  and 
a  volume  off  esnys,  ZeUgnllMiackf  Fjrmunmm 
(1801). 

VOBDKV,  aOtMct),  Eduasd  (1868—).  A  Ger- 
man clas.sical  j'lulul<);.'ist,  born  at  Emdcn  ;  ]  i  r>- 
fesisuT  in  tlte  I  niver^ity  of  Ureslau.  Hi»  munt 
important  publication  is  a  brillbuit  and  com- 
prehensive history  of  ancient  prose  style  Irom 
the  sixth  century  BX.  to  the  time  of  tbe  Benais' 
sance,  entitled  Die  antUce  fiMStpras*  (2  vols., 
Leipzig.  1808). 

,  HOSDEKBEBG,  nOi'dsn-bftry,  Beitct 
(1822-1902).  A  Swedish  genre  painter,  bom  at 
KompinkuUa,  Province  of  Blekingc.    For  seven 

years  pmployed  as  a  house  painter,  he  went  in 
184)  to  Stockholm,  and  while  Htili  following  his 
trade,  frequented  the  Academy  until  1851,  when 
he  proceeded  to  Dtlaseldorf.  There  be  studied 
under  Theodor  HiMebrandt  and  in  Paris  ( 1857- 
.'iS)  under  Couture.  Then  he  visited  Italy  and 
linally  settled  at  Dflsseldorf.  ^luch  iiillueneed 
by  Ti»iemand,  lu"  eho!s<?  his  subjeets  almost  ex- 
clusively from  Swedish  peasant  life,  which  he 
depicted  with  a  keen  sense  ol  obettrVfttilMI  and 
deep  feeling.  Frominent  amour  sudi  pMnibir 
•aencs  are:  "CTommunlon  in  a  village  uhureb" 
(1856,  National  Gallerj',  Cliri^f  i;iriia  i  ;  "The  Or- 
ganist" (IStil,  Leipzig  Mujyeuin  i  ;  J.4_vvin};  tlie 
Tithe  in  Schonen"  (1862)  and  -Wedding  Pro 
cession  in  Vttread  (1873),  both  in  Stockholm 
Museum. 

NOH'BENTELT  MAOKDIB  Cnm.  See 

Macui.ne  Gcns. 
VOBmonK  jUlD,  aOi'dsn'sbild,  Vns  Adolf 

ERir,  Bnron  (1932-1901).  A  famous  geographer 
and  explorer.  He  was  bom  at  Helsingfor^.  Fin- 
land. He  ent«re<i  ihr  university  of  1  i  imtive 
town  in  1849,  where  he  devoLtd  himself  especially 
to  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  In  1853  he  accom- 
panied his  lather  to  the  Urals  and  studied  par- 
ticularly the  Iron  and  eo«p«r  mines  at  Tagilsk. 
Retnminp  homr.  ho  published  hi<«  first  paprs, 
<lealinp  with  tin-  nunerals  and  mollusca  of  Fin- 
land, and  n'ceived  an  appointment  a.s  curator 
of  tbe  mathematico-physical  faculty.  Ue  was 
suddenly  dismissed,  however,  because  be  oHeiud 
a  toast  at  a  banquet  to  which  the  Qoveiwir 
gave  an  obnoxious  political  signiiicanee.  Visit- 
ini:  Berlin,  he  engaged  in  re?H-archei  !n  mineral 
analysis  at  Krwc's  Intxiratory.  and  in  1857  re- 
turned to  Finland,  obtained  tlie  Alexander 
traveling  stipend  from  his  university,  together 
with  bis  degree  as  master  and  doctor,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  geological  expedition  to  Siberia  and 
Kamchatka.  Another  unlucky  toast  gave  offense 
tn  tho  RuHsiari  f"  i  .^rnor-General,  and  he  drove 
the  otrender  frnm  tlie  country,  following  him  up 
Uith  a  dispatch  depriving  Mm  of  tbe  right  of 
ever  holding  office  in  the  univevsitjr.  This  dis- 
quallileation  lasted  uutfl  a  new  Governor-General 
was  appointed  in  18fl2,  Nordenskjnld  settled  in 
Stockholm  in  the  winter  of  1857  58,  and  Sweden 
became  his  adopted  country.  Durinp  1858  he 
made  his  first  voyage  to  Arctic  neas  a«  companion 
to  the  gwedisb  geologist  Torell.  and  made  valu- 
able di^overies  of  the  remains  of  Tertiary  plants. 
After  bis  return  he  was  appointed  professcv  and 


director  of  the  lioyal-Museum,  Stockholm.  In 
1861  he  made  a  seoood  expediition' to  Sjutzbergen 
with  Torell,  aud  survs^ed  the  wnthem  part  of 
the  archipelago.    Upon  invitation  of  the  Royal 

Academy  of  -Sciences  of  Sweden,  NordenskjUld  le«l 
an  exjM'dition  to  Spitzl>er^in  iu  1864,  completing 
a  preliminary  survey  for  tiie  arc  of  tbe  meridian, 
mapping  tbe  southern  part  of  Spitdwrgen,  and 
colfeeting  new  data  as  to  fauna  and  ilora.  His 
next  ex]^ition  was  in  1868,  when  in  tbe  Sofia 
be  penetrated  to  latitude  81"  42'  N.  A  visit  to 
Greenlaii  l  1m  I  important  scientific  results  in  tliAt 
he  was  enabled  to  formulate  a  theory  an  to  the 
uatura  of  tbe  ice-sheet  that  once  covered  the 
gvsnter  part  of  Europe  by  Ui  examinations  of 
similar  formations  upon  the  Oreenland  tee-csp. 
The  expedition  of  1872  accomplished  the  discovery 
of  what  he  supposed  to  be  cosmic  dust  on  jK>lar 
ice  and  the  .survey  of  part  of  Xort  ii  i-it  Land. 
Crossing  the  Kara  Sea  in  1875,  he  penetrated  to 
the  Yenisei  and  returned  home  overland,  believiqg 
that  a  northeast  passage  oould  be  made  from 
Europe  to  tbe  eastern  shore  of  Asia.  Tlie  ophlion 
was  put  to  the  test  in  1878-79.  H.  ft  Tmmsft 
on  July  21,  1878,  in  the  Vega,  and  coiiiinu--  i  his 
journey  eastward  till  the  end  of  Septendi<'r,  when 
he  became  it-e-bound  in  latitude  67"  7'  and 
longitude  173"  23'  VV..  not  far  from  Bering  Strait 
Here  he  rsmained  imprisoned  until  Julv  18, 1878. 
when  the  expedition  was  released.  He  tnen  passed 
through  BenngStmit  and  sailed  to  Japan  For  this 
achievement  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Ntrw  iy  con- 
ferred upon  Nordi-nskjilld  the  rank  of  a  baron  in 
the  Swedish  peerage,  and  he  was  appointed  eum- 
mander  of  the  Order  of  the  North  SUr.  In  1883 
he  made  his  last  expedition  to  Oreenlaiid.  Nor- 
denskjsld  was  a  liberal  in  polities  and  eat  In 
1870-72  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Swedish  Diet 
lie  discovered  uranium  in  many  varieties  of  coal, 
and  showed  that  fresh  water  could  be  found  any- 
where in  Sweden  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  through 
the  Arcbfpan  rocks.  Besides  scientiflc  rejKirt.s  and 
monographs,  his  principal  works  are :  Tho  Vof^pt 
of  the  Vega  Around  Asia  (1881);  The  Second 
Swedish  Hrpi'ditinn  to  (Irccnland  (1885);  Fac- 
simile Atlas  tv  the  Early  History  of  Cartography 
(1880)  ;  and  Pcriplun  1 1S07).  Consult  the  auto- 
biographical sketch  in  Bej^r's  Stccdiah  Biographi- 
oal  fjemieon,  a  translation  of  parts  of  which  may 
be  found  in  The  Arctic  Voyages  of  Adolf  Erik 
yordniskjotd,  edited  by  Alexander  Leslie  (Lon* 
don,  1879)  ;  also  articlef*  and  bibliognplqr 
Ymer,  vol.  xxii.  (Stockholm,  1902). 

NO&SEB.NEY,  ndr'd'  r-nl.  The  mo^*t  impor- 
tant of  tbe  East  Frisian  Islands,  lying  ofT  the 
northwest  ooast  of  Germany,  and  belonging  to 
the  Prussian  Province  of  Hanover  (Map:  Prua- 
!>ia.  B  2).  It  is  eight  miles  long,  about  a  mile 
wide,  and  covered  with  dunes  60  to  75  feet  high. 
The  island  is  the  most  jwpular  Cerman  sea-bath- 
ing resort,  visited  annually  by  over  14,000  per-, 
sons.  Tbe  village  at  the  western  end  is  pro- 
tecUid  b7  a  large  i«a-wall.  It  has  a  handsome 
Konversationshaus  with  a  museum,  and  a  na> 
tional  hospital  for  children.  A  InrRf*  lighthouse 
stands  in  the  centre  of  tbe  island.  Tlie  per- 
manent population  ie  about  4000. 

NOBBHATTSEN',  nOrt-hou'ecn.  A  city  In 
the  Province  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  on  the  Zorge,  38 
iniles  north-northwest  of  Erfurt  (Map:  Prussia, 
D  3).  Tbe  Church  of  Saint  BUsius  with  paint- 
ings by  LucBs  Craaaeh,  the  Somen  Oatiiolle  latO' 
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Gothlr  Pathodral,  and  the  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties, ure  wortJiy  of  note.  The  town  ia  the  centre 
Of  ti  large  general  trade,  especialljr  in  grain  and 
'  'cattle.  It  baa  «xtenaiv»  dutUleriai  and  brev- 
•itai,  and  considerable  mannfactaTW  of  tdBaeoo, 
chemicals,  Icntbrr,  cloth,  nugar,  and  machinprv. 
Population,  lu  185H),  20.847:  in  1900,  28,500. 
Nordliausen  is  mentioned  ui  tin-  tentli  century, 
and  was  nuide  a  free  linponni  city  in  12r)3. 

NOBDHOFF,  nOrd'hAf.  Ciiahlk.s  (1830- 
1901).  An  American  journalist,  descriptive  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  Krwitte,  West- 
.|dnUa.  He  came  to  America  in  1835, 
«aa  adueated  in  Cineinnati,  and  was  for  nine 
Tvam  at  sea,  in  the  navy  ami  nwrchani  aenriee; 
from  iRn^  to  1857  in  various  newspaper  offices; 
was  then  emidoycd  editorially  by  the  Harpers 
( 1861 ),  and  for  tljr  nfxt  ten  years  on  tin  -t.itr  of 
ttk9  New  York  Evening  Post. '  From  18J1  to  1873 
Nordboff  traveled  in  California  and  vieited  Ha- 
waii. He  ttMB  became  Wasbington  eom^ondent 
of  Hhn  New  Yorlc  ffervML  The  more  noteworthy 
of  his  Imi.  are:  Man-of-War  Life,  largely  au- 
tobiographical (1855);  The  Merchant  \(nsfl 
(1855);  Whaling  and  Finhing  (  18.06),  )x>tli  the 
fcsult  of  perMNoal  experience,  aa  was  also  Sine 
■Tear*  a  Sailor  (1857 ) ;  then  for  ten  years  politics 
and  sociology  were  bis  themta  in  Becettion  /«  Re- 
MKon  (1860)  ;  The  Preedmen  of  South  Carolina 
(lenn;-  ;  A, n. for  thr  Working  Hen  (1865). 
To  sociologj'  he  contributed:  Politica  for  Young 
Amerieana  '(1875),  perhaps  the  best  known  and 
meet  vmfnl  of  bis  booka;  The  Oomimmiti»tic  So- 
oIsKm  of  <Jle  United  Bfatet  (187S).  later  vol- 
umes are  (Jod  and  the  Future  Life  (1881)  and 
Peninsular  California  (1888).  Nordhof!  died  in 
California  in  July,  1901. 

NOBDICA,  Lqxian  ( 1859— ) .  An  American 
soprano,  bom  at  Farmington,  Maine.    Bbe  was 

Supil  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  of 
.  O'Neill,  making  her  d<ibut  in  187fi.  Then  fol 
lowed  two  ycar.s  of  .succes-iful  concert  work,  on 
the  conclusion  of  which  she  aei>ompanicd  Gil- 
more's  hand  to  Europe,  and  later  took  up  the 
study  of  opera  with  San  Qiovanni.  She  waa  an 
earnest  student,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
stage  aptitude,  which,  together  with  her  magnifi- 
cent voice  and  pleasing  ])rpsenee,  won  her  an  im- 
mediate Kucecss.  After  touring  (Jermnny  ;ind 
Russia,  she  appoare<l  in  1881  in  Paris,  wliern 
her  success  was  absolute.  Her  marriage  with 
Frederick  A.  Gower  in  1882  turned  out  to  be  un- 
fortunate, and  tbree  years  later  she  sued  for  a 
separation,  the  proceedinj;H  in  which  were  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  disappearance  of  (Jowi^r,  sup- 
posedly in  a  balloon  accident.  In  1887  «he  np 
peared  in  London,  and  in  1805  made  b^r  first 
appearance  In  opera  in  her  native  land,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  TTouse.  New  York.  Two 
year<<  later  ^<lie  married  Diimc,  an  Hungarian 
singer.  Slie  achieved  lier  greatest  succesM-s  in 
' Alda,  Le»  UuguenotH,  and  the  soprano  partn  in 
the  Wagnerian  operas,  and  came  to  be  n-garded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  prima  donnas  of  ber  day* 
being  especially  noted  for  her  coloratura  work. 

Vil^&DLINOEN,  nPrdlTng-m.  A  town  in  the 
western  part  of  Bavaria,  Ckirmany,  on  the  Eger, 
S9  miles  northwest  of  Auigsburg  (Map:  Germany. 
D  4).  H  is  an  ancient  town  with  walls  and 
towers.  The  Gothic  Saint  George's  Church,  and 
the  late-Hot liic  Hathaus,  with  a  collect  inn  «>f  nhl 

Oennan  pictures  and  fine  mural  paintings,  are 


worthy  of  mention.  The  town  has  a  ReahcJiule 
aud  a  fine  library.  Among  the  manufactures  of 
Ndrdlingen  are  furniture,  linoi,  woolen,  and 
leather  nods,  carpets,  and  agricultuial  imple- 
ments. Populatian,  in  1890,  8004;  in  1900,  8299. 
N'urdlingen  ia  mentioned  for  the  first  time  about 
900,  antl  bceanie  an  Inijwrial  city  under  the  Em- 
p<'n)r  Frc<lerick  II.  The  town  in  l)cst  known 
iur  the  two  battles  of  which  it  was  the  scene 
during  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  In  the  first, 
fought  on  August' 27  (new  s^le^  September 
1C34,  the  Protestant  army  of  Berahard  of  Wd> 
mar  and  the  Swedes  under  General  Horn  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  suj)orior  force  of  Imperial 
troops  imder  Ferdinand,  the  King  of  the  Koiiiaiiti. 
This  was  the  first  defeat  of  the  Swedes  on  Ger- 
man soil,  and  its  effect  was  the  delivery  of  South 
Germany  from  the  foreigner.  The  second  battle^ 
.fought  on  August  3  (13),  1645,  betwe«l  the 
French  and  the  Imjjerial  tr<jop8,  resulted  in  tlie 
defeat  of  the  latter  and  the  death  of  their  com- 
mander, Geneml  Mercy. 

NORDMANN",  nrirt'mAn,  .Touannes  (1820- 
87).  An  Austrian  autlior,  who^  family  name 
was  Rumpelmaier.  He  was  born  at  Landersdorf, 
and  studied  at  Vienna^,  whither  be  returned  in 
1848,  after  several  years  In  Dresden  and  Leiprig, 
and  where  as  a  member  of  the  .\cadeniic  Legion 
he  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Revolution. 
From  1859  to  1869  he  edited  the  W'underer,  and 
subsequently  wrote  for  the  A  ff«c  Freie  Presse  and 
other  papers.  Gedichte  (1847),  a  volume  of 
lyrics,  containa  tlie  best  of  liis  poetical  worlm.  A 
posthumous  volume  of  poems  appeared  in  1889. 
He  also  wrote  the  epic  Eiuc  RSmrrfahrt  (1875- 
77)  ;  various  novel  si  and  tales,  Zwci  Frauen 
(1H,')0),  Fruhlingsnachte  in  Salamanca  (1857; 
3d  ed.  1880) ,  Jiin  Wiener  Burger  (I860:  2d  ed. 
1882) ,  and  Der  mr^roekeite  S^egel  (1870) ;  and 
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NOREEN,  n6  run',  Adolt  Gotthabd  ( 1854—  ). 
A  Swedish  philologist.  He  was  bom  at  Oestra 
Emtervik,  Sweden.  After  graduating  from  the 
Unlvefst^  of  Uneala  in  1877,  he  beeame  a  privat* 

docent  there  and  in  1887  professor  of  the  Scandi- 
navian lan^iages.  Among  bin  principal  publica- 
tion.o  are:  Arhfrr  Vdsl gotolngen  (187<J);  AUix- 
landische  und  altnoncegischc  nrnmmaiik  (2d  ed. 
1892)  ;  Abrise  der  urffermanifirhen  Lautlehre 
(Strassburg,  1894)  ;  Altschitedische  (Jrammatik 
mit  Einschlus  des  aUgutnisehen  (1898).  Noreen 
contributed  the  article  on  tlie  Scandinavian  lan- 
guage to  Paul's  Grundriss  dtr  Germnnixrhrn  Phi- 
lologie,  and  is  the  author  of  a  mtmher  of  articles 
pubiished  in  the  Aribto  ftSr  Ncrdiek  Filologi,  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  edttors.  H«  holds  a  veiy 
high  plaea  among  European  phikdogtsto. 

NORFOLK,  nAr'fnk  A  maritime  county  of 
England,  bounded  nortii  and  northeast  by  the 
North  5>ea,  and  south  by  the  county  of  .'^ufToik 
(Map:  England,  G  4).  Area,  2037  square  mil«», 
mostly  level  ground.  The  soil,  consisting  chiefly 
of  light  sands  and  loams,  is  not  naturally  of  a 
productive  charncfer.  but  has  been  made  so  by 
'systematic  treatment.  an<l  Norfolk  \^  chiefly  an 
agricultural,  stock  and  poultry  raising  county. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ousc,  Yare,  and 
Bnre.  Capital,  Norwich.  Population,  in  1801, 
454.500:  in  1901.  400.000.  Consult;  Mason* 
rityh.rt/  of  Xorf'Jk  (London.  1882-8.'))  ;  Rye.  m». 
tory  of  the  County  of  Sorfolk  (London,  1886). 
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NOILFOLK.  The  second  larwsst  city  of  Vir- 
ginia, fcnd  a  port  of  entry,  in  Norfolk  County, 
88  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  110  lor  water,  louth- 
cast  of  Richmond;  on  the  Eliabeth  Riyer,  an 

arm  of  Chesupeuke  Bay,  opposite  Port'^mouth  and 
Berkeley,  Ihtt  three  cities  practically  forming 
one  municipality,  having  a  population,  within  a 
ndhn  of  three  mile^,  ol  more  than  116,000 
(Hap:  Virginia,  H  5).  Norfolk  is  tke  terminvs 
of  many  9teain>iliip  lines,  incliidin<j  transallantio, 
foastwiht'.  and  inttrior  lini's,  the  Albemarle  and 
Ches.apeake  and  tlie  Disinul  Swamp  canals  alTord- 
ing  aUilitional  means  of  communication  with  in- 
land towns.  The  railroad  facilities  comprise  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Lin&  the  Seaboard  Air  t<ipo>  the 
Cbempcake  and  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  and  Western, 
the  yorfolk  and  Southern,  the  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Norfolk,  and  the  Southern.  Nor- 
folk has  an  area  of  about  3%  scjuare  miles,  and  is 
irrc^Iarly  laid  out  on  level  ^ound.  The  more 
prominent  buildings  include  the  eustom-bouse, 
the  eitv  hall,  Saint  Yinccnt's  Hospital,  the  Nor- 
Protestant  Hospital,  the  post-office,  and  the 
(Wizens'  Bank.  Saint  r  iLu\  Church  is  of  his- 
toric interviit,  having  bei;n  built  in  1737.  The 
city  maintains  a  public  library  (10,5(K}  %'uluniea)f 
and  haa  scferal  private  aeoondary  schools,  among 
which  is  the  Morfblk  Mission  College  (UniM 
Presbjrterian ) ,  an  institution  for  colonxl  .itu- 
dents.  There  is  a  public  park  of  95  acres.  The 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  is  at  Port.smoiith  ( q.v. ) . 

Norfolk  is  one  of  the  most  important  Southern 
ports,  its  escedlent  transportation  fSenittes  eon< 
tribiitinp  la  rarely  to  its  commercial  prominence. 
The  harbor  is  fonmio<lious,  accessible  for  the 
larj.'est  ship^^.  has  a  channel  30  feet  dtH'p.  and 
is  well  protected,  the  defenses  including  Fort 
Monroe  (q.v.).  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  to- 
gether oolistitate  a  Federal  enstoma  district,  tiie 
foreign  trade  of  which '  In  1901  comprised  ez" 
p<^>rts  valued  at  ^;lfl..'^08,000  and  imports  aggre- 
gating $6SH,000.  The  commcrcfl  of  the  port  is 
prineiiMlty  in  lumber,  ooal,  grain,  cotton,  pea- 
mis,  ojatcrs,  Tsgetablss,  and  fruit.  One  of  the 
IsrgMt  coaling  stations  in  the  world  Is  here 
Lnmhrrt's  Point  co«l  picrs,  which  handle  an- 
nually soniu  2,")00,000  tons,  Norfolk  is  develop- 
ing rapidly  also  as  an  industrial  centre,  a  num- 
ber of  lai^e  plants  having  been  established  since 
1900,  when  its  manufserarM,  according  to  the 
CCTW111,  rppresented  capital  to  the  amount  of 
t6.42r>.(KMl.and  had  a  i)r(Kiucti<m  valued  at  .'iit>.397,- 
000.  a  notable  pain  in  output  over  that  of  18!(0 
(15,100,000).  The  most  important  industrial  es- 
taUishiDenta  ara  fertiliser  works,  lumber  mills, 
hosiery  and  knitting  mills,  cotton  and  silk  mills, 
oil  mills,  carriajn*  and  wagon  shops,  foundries 
and  machine  shopn  a  sieftl  shutter  and  blind 
manufactory,  ship  and  Iwat  building  yards,  creo- 
SoCiBg  works,  agricultural  implement  workij,  tu- 
liaeoo  and  cigar  factories,  a  large  pickling  estab- 
lishment, etc.  Under  the  charter  of  1884,  as 
subspqiiently  amendt  1,  tl',  povernnient  i>^  vested 
in  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  coun 
cil  consisting  of  two  bodies,  the  members  of  the 
•elect  council  being  chosen  by  all  the  councilmen 
from  among  their  own  number.  The  council  con- 
trols appointments  of  all  administrative  officers, 
excepting  those  elected  1^  popular  vote — school 
trastces.  treasurer,  atfeomey,  .street  inspector, 
conraiiseioner  of  Tcvenue,  collector  of  taxes, 
health  officer,  and  minor  oflkials.  Norfolk  spends 


annually  in  maintenance  and  operation  about 
$845,000,  the  principal  items  being:  for  interest 
on  debt,  $250,000;  for  streets,  $80,000;  for  water, 
$85,000;  for  the  police  department,  $00,000;  for 
schools,  $60,000;  for  the  fire  depart  ii  nf,  $45,- 
000.  There  are  municiiml  wntpr-works,  built  in 
1872,  and  acquired  by  the  city  in  the  following 
sear;  the  aystem  cost  $1,235,000  and  has  about 
69  Bttles  of  mains.  Population,  in  18G0,  14,620; 
in  1880,  21,000;  in  1890,  ,34,871;  in  ll>00,  40,024. 

Organized  an  a  town  in  1GS2,  Norfolk  waa  in- 
coriKjrated  as  a  borough  in  1730,  and  was  char- 
tered ma  city  in  1846.  On  January  1,  1776,  it 
was  bombarded  Stod  set  OD  fire  by  the  English  un- 
der Lord  Jhumimf  and  nin»-tenths  of  the  build* 
ings  were  destroyed.  In  1885  the  city  suffered 
severely  from  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever.  In 
April,  18U1,  (ieneral  Taliaferro,  ut  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Virginia  troops,  entered  the  city,  and 
soon  afterwMds  the  navy  yard  was  fired  by  or* 
der  of  eommaadant,  but  comparatively  litthi 
damage  was  done.  Until  May,  1862.  when  the 
Federal  forces  took  possession,  the  city  was  the 
chief  naval  station  of  the  Confederacy.  Consult: 
Porrcst,  Historiml  and  Descriptive  Hketchrs  of 
Norfolk  and  Vicinity  (Philadelphia,  1853)  ;  Bur- 
ton, The  Hiatorg  o/  Norfolk,  Virginia  (Norfolk 
1877) ;  Lamb,  Our  Twin  Offfes  of  tho  Ninetomth 

frntury  (jb.,  18S7-88). 

KOKFOLK,  Dr M  S  nr.    See  IIowabd. 

NOBFOLK  ISLAIfD.  An  isolate.l  island  in 
the  Pacific  Occun.  500  niilcfi  northwest  of  New 
Zealand,  and  1200  milt's  nortliea^it  of  Sydney; 
latitude  20'  3'  S.,  longitude  1('>7'  6V  E.  (Map: 
Australasia,  J  5).  Its  area  Is  10  square  miles. 
The  coasts  are  high  and  steep,  and  the.  interior 
is  mountainous,  rising  in  Mcnut  Pii;  tn  a  Iv  i^ht 
of  1040  feet.  In  iU*  furesLs  the  most  conspicuous 
tree  is  the  magnificent  Norfolk  Island  pine 
(Amucaria  taxtUa).  The  soil  is  fertile  ana  th* 
climate  is  healthful  Tie  inhabitants  in  1901 
numbered  870,  most  of  whom  are  the  descendants 
of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  who  in  1866  were 
transferred  hither  by  the  British  Covernmcnt 
from  Pitcaim  Island  (q.v.).  Others  are  pupils 
in  the  Melanesian  mission  school  established  here. 
The  island  is  governed  by  a  resident  magistrata 
and  council  under  the  administration  of  New 
South  Wales.  It  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1774, 
and  was  used  by  New  South  Wales  as  a  penal 
settlement  down  to  1861, 

NOBJrOUC  JBLKKD  ran.    See  AiAU- 

CAEIA. 

KOBIOLX  WBAKSML.   Sea  BfMXOL. 

NOEICTTM.    A  province  of  the  Konuin  Km- 

fire,  corresponding  to  Styria,  Carinthia,  part«  of 
■pper  and  Lower  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  Sala> 
burg.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Dan- 
ube, on  the  east  and  south  hjr  IPannonfat;  also 
south  by  lUyricum  and  Ci.salpinc  Oatil ;  on  the 
west  by  Rha>tia.  The  region  is  mountainous,  the 
Noric  Alps  stretching  through  the  centre  of  the 
province;  the  chief  rivers  were  the  (Knus  (mod- 
em Inn),  Draws  (Dravp),  and  Murius  (Mur). 
The  chief  towa  was  Noreia,  mentioned  by  Casar 
in  his  Commt%iart«».  The  province  was  subdued 

by  the  generals  fif  Augustus  fc.l3  B.C.).  The 
Romans  obtained  iron  and  salt  from  the  region, 
and,  it  is  said,  gold. 

NOBOffA.  An  opera  by  Bellini  (q.v.).  pro- 
duced at  La  Scala,  Milan  (1832).   The  libretto 
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Iiv  Bomaia  wm  baa«d  on  Bmmt^B  iraged/ 
vormct,  which  aptMared  in  1831.    Norma,  a 

high  priestess  of  the  Druids,  st-rretly  niarricil 
Pollio,  the  Romao  general.  He,  faithle^ti  to  her, 
urges  the  virgin  Adelgiza  to  fly  with  him.  She 
ooiifeu«a  to  Ijomia,  who  in  fury  calla  the  Dniida, 
and  Pollio  is  condemned.  Norma,  eontaaing  her 
bndcen  v'  -Aw,  (lies  with  him. 

KOB'MAL.  A  town  in  McLean  Ck>unt7,  III., 
61  miles  northeast  of  Springfield;  on  the  JQlinoi^i 
Central  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  nilraaila 
(Map:  IllinoU,  C  3).  ft  ia  the  seat  of  the  Illi- 
nois  .State  XnriiiHl  University,  and  of  the  State 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home.  Nursery  atock,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  are  extensively  cultivated  in  this 
vidnitji  and  Normal  ia  aleo  an  important  horse 
market.  There  are  muniripal  water-worlca.  Pop- 
Ulnti'^n,  in  3450;  in  1000,  3795 

NORMAL  [Lat.  tiormatia,  according  to  rule, 
from  norma,  rule,  carpenter's  square) .  In  nmthe- 
matiea,  a  Btmi|^i  line  nerpendieular  to  a  tangent 
at  the  point  of  ite  contact  with  the  given  enned 

line  or  snrfacp.  The  pvolute  fq.v.)  of  a  cur\"e 
may  he  cimsidored  as  the  envelope  (q.v.)  of  the 
nor^1al^<  (o  ttie  given  curve.  ililH  relation  is 
evident  since  the  centres  of  curvature  of  which 
the  evolute  is  the  locus  are  the  inteneetions  of 
normals  at  adjacent  points  of  the  curve ;  e.g.  the 
sem  {cubical  pflrnholn,  an  evolute  of  the  common 
parabola,  is  nn  .n'.ri'  iH;  of  ifaa  nonnnla  to  this 
curve.    So*  Pakaimh  a, 

The  subnormal  corresponding  to  any  cun'e  is 
the  aegroent  of  the  axia  intercepted  by  the  nor- 
mal and  the  ordinate  of  the  point  of  contact 

NOBKAL  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  in  New  Yorlc  City,  found- 
ed in  I8A9  and  having  its  inception  in  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  nrofcssionally  trained  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York.  Previous  to  its 
foundation  tlie  seoondar\'  education  of  women  in 
New  York  was  supplied  by  private  schools  and 
the  supplementary  classes  of  the  public  grammar 
schools.  The  inadequacy  of  this  method  was, 
however,  soon  felt,  and  as  early  as  1847  the  State 
T^'gislature  contemplated  iin  in-^titiif ion  similar 
to  the  City  College.  (See  Nkw  Vokk.  College 
OK  TiiK  (  ITV  or.)  In  IK.'ir)  a  Daily  Xorinal  School 
was  actually  cfttablished,  but  it  ceased  to  exist 
after  a  precarious  career  of  about  three  years. 
The  Saturday  Normal  School  was  then  ocganiaed 
for  the  training  of  t«iehers.  While  the«e  maice- 
shift'^  were  lu  ing  resorted  to  in  \i  \v  York,  the 
State  at  htrge  waei  rapidly  incrca-ing  its  number 
of  normal  schools,  ami  ivther«i^e  multiplying 
the  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers.  This 
educational  awakening  throughout  the  State  had 
the  effect  of  hastening  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  instittition  in  New  York  City.  In  1869 
the  'Board  of  Education  was  etiijxiwercd  to  estab- 
lish a  feriiale  institution  similar  to  the  City  Col- 
lege, and  the  ^ame  year  the  Normal  and  High 
School  was  established.  The  name  was  changed 
in  the  following  year  to  Normal  College.  The 
l>upils  of  the  various  supplementary  clas'.es  were 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  and  a  three  years* 
course  was  organi7.eil.  The  task  of  arranging  the 
work  of  the  new  institution  fell  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Hunter,  the  president  since  its  inception.  Under 
his  vigorous  administration  the  college  grew 
rapidly.  A  building  erected  on  the  block  hounded 
by  I.<»xinptnii  nnd  I'ark  .\\eiiues  and  Sixty-eiir'ith 
and  Sixty-ninth  streets,  at  a  cost  of  over  $350,- 


000,  was  opened  in  1873.  A  model  primary 
school  was  opened  for  practice  teaching  at  an 

additional  cost  of  $80,000,  and  the  lir.st  free 
public  kindergarten  in  the  United  States  was 
established  at  the  Normal  College  in  1871.  The 
Board  of  J&lucation  and  tiie  president  of  tlie  col- 
lege have  since  ita  organitation  eonstitnted  an 
ex  officio  Ixiard  of  trustecH  Tlir  ;it*<  ri  hince, 
which  iu  ISlO  numbered  !)<>!»,  wiili  a  giiuluating 
class  of  97,  increased  by  1!>02  to  2844.  In  Die 
same  year  the  statf  of  instructors,  including  thoae 
in  the  training  department,  numbered  101.  The 
total  number  of  ^raduatea  since  the  foundation 
of  the  college  was,  in  1902,  over  9000.  There  has 
been  a  constant  tendency  to  rii  r  tl.  -  re<iuire- 
ments  for  graduation;  the  course  was  extended  to 
four  years  in  1879,  to  five,  for  students  taking  a 
degree,  in  1888,  and  in  100^  a  professional  course 
(rf  sIk  and  a  collegiate  course  of  seven  years  were 
organized,  the  institution  thus  being  raised  to 
the  standard  required  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for  degree-conferring  insti- 
tutions. The  college  includes  five  fully  equi|^y 
laboratories  and  the  Alumnte  library.  High 
scliool  graduatea  are  admitted  to  advanced  atand- 
ing. 

NOBICAL  SCHOOL.  In  general,  any  insti- 
tution iw  the  prafessioaal  training  of  teachers. 
In  a  special  sense,  the  term  ia  used  to  designate 

a  schotJ  for  tho  training  of  elementary  sehool 
teachers,  canud  on  usually  by  the  State,  souie- 
titues  by  private  enterprise,  which  receives  stu- 
dents  who  have  had  more  or  less  high  school 
training,  and  gives  them  academic  and  profes- 
sional courses.  Normal  schools  in  some  form  are 
now  found  throughout  the  civilized  world,  usual- 
ly as  integral  parts  of  the  systems  of  public 
education  in  the  several  countries  or  States.  1  he 
earliest  successful  normal  school  appears  to 
have  been  that  eetehUshad  In  Ia  Salle  in  1686 
at  Rheims,  France.  Not  until  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  however,  ware  public  normal 
wliools  established  in  France.  In  Germany  the 
first  attempt  to  jirovide  professinnal  training  for 
teachers  is  attributed  to  August  Hermann 
Francke,  who  in  1704  founded  the  normal  school 
at  Halle,  whidi  still  bears  his  name.  During 
the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  especially 
during  the  ]>eriod  after  the  French  Revolution, 
many  nurumi  schools  (or  teachera'  seminaries, 
as  they  are  called)  were  founded,  eepecial^  in 
Prussia.  There  are  to-day  in  Pruasin  alone  no 
fewer  than  116  normal  scnoola.  In  Oreat  Brit- 
ain there  is  a  well  developed  system  of  public 
normal  schools  (cailed  also  teachers'  training 
colleges),  the  growth  chicHy  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  i  he  British  system  has  been  successfully 
extended  to  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa. 
In  America  the  first  normal  schools  were  founded 
in  Massachusetts  in  18.39  and  1840  at  Lexington, 
Barre,  and  Bridgew ater.  They  were  the  result, 
in  particular,  of  the  combined  efforts  toward  se- 
curing higher  qualifications  among  teachers  of 
the  following  men:  Charles  Brooks,  who  viaited 
Prussian  normal  schools  in  1834,  and  diasemi- 
nalrd  the  ideas  ]\v  had  gained  during  the  follow- 
ing twii  years;  of  Henry  Barnard,  the  distin- 
gui-tusl  pioneer  in  etlucntional  journalism  and 
educational  progress;  of  Edmund  Dwight.  who 
offered  the  Legislature  $10,000  on  condition  that 
it  siioui<l  n pproprinte  an  equal  amount  to  pro- 
mote the  preparation  ol  teachers  for  the  cam- 
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wm  aiAiooIs;  and  «spMiaUy  of  Sonioe  Mana, 
iriM  aa  aeercteiy  of  the  State  Board  of  Edueatian 

did  more  than  any  other  man  to  develop  the  nor- 
mal Hchool  idea  and  to  make  it  effective.  The 
course  in  tiiese  early  normal  schools  included  ( 1 ) 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching  the  common 
aAool  blanches;  together  with  <2)  the  sabjeet 
matter  of  these  branches,  and,  if  possible,  of  such 
higher  studies  also  as  algebra,  geometry,  gcueral 
history,  natural  phiiosoj)iiy ,  nu'l  ustronomy;  and 
(3)  practice  teaching  in  a  model  schooL  In  the 
thirty  years  following  the  establishment  of  tlUMa 
■cboolst  no  fewer  than  fifteen  leadiqg  nonnal 
•ehools  of  the  highest  type  wtn  eetaSltohed  In 
as  many  different  States;  and  many  more  of 
inferior  quality.  In  1808  99  there  were  in  the 
I  nited  States  106  public  and  ItJS  private  normal 
schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  68,380  stu- 
dents. 

In  standards  and  courses  of  study  the  normal 
idioola  of  the  United  States  vary  widely.  The 
minimum  entrance  requirements  arc  indicated  by 
the  subjects  in  which  examinations  are  requirtni 
for  admission,  viz.  arithmetic,  geography,  gram- 
mar, composition,  orthography,  American  hie* 
tonv,  etvil  government,  miyeiology  and  hygiene, 
and  penmanship.  Students  presenting  these 
qualifications  may  be  graduated  on  completion 
of  a  two  year  course,  including  one  year  devoted 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The 
more  advanced  cour.sc<4  include  high  school  aub- 
jeets,  methods  in  elementary  snbjecta,  pqr- 
ehoiogy,  the  eeienoe  of  edueatkn,  history  of  edtt- 
cation,  child  study,  and  practice  teaching.  Meay 
normal  solxxils  offer  >!.|)ecial  courses  for  the 
traininf(  of  kinder)?arten  teachers. 

The  name  Normal  College  has  been  given  to 
certain  institutions,  like  the  Albany  State  Nor- 
mal College,  and  the  Michigan  State  Normal  (Al- 
lege, which  require  a  full  high-school  course  for 
adnii'^.^ion,  antf  wliich,  in  addition  to  more  ex- 
tended prufcissiunal  courses  than  are  ut^ually  of- 
fered by  normal  schools,  undertake  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  Such  in- 
■litutiooa  are  empowered  to  grant  pedagogical  de- 
grees. 

The  establishment  of  university  chair.i  and  de- 
partment-, fjf  t  i lu<  at ii  i:.  fi  UK  venient  of  the  preat- 
est  sigijiticance  for  education,  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  past  fifty  years.  Its  beginnings 
were  weak  and  tentative.  In  America  the  honor 
of  tiie  eartieet  attempts  Is  dne  to  President  Fran- 
ois  Wavland  at  Brown  T'niversity  (in  1S50),  tO 
Horace  Mann,  at  Antioch  College  (in  185.1),  and 
to  Presitlent  Harnard,  at  Columl>ia  Collepe  (in 
1858).  The  first  chair  of  education  to  be  estab- 
lished on  a  solid  basis  in  an  American  college 
or  university  was  that  at  the  University  of  Miehi- 
pan  under  President  Angell  in  1879,  since  which 
tinir  !i  departments  have  been  establiihed  in 
large  nunda-rs  throughout  the  country. 

The  rapid  growth  of  large  cities  has  created  a 
demand  for  trained  teachers,  which  all  the 
ageneiee  thus  far  mentioned  have  proved  entirely 
inadequate  to  supply.  This  need  has  been  met  in 
part  by  the  establishment  of  city  traininj;  schools. 
TTie  Brooklyn  Training  School,  orj^anized  by 
&iperint«ndeut  William  H.  Maxwell,  is  a  type 
of  such  8chool».  It  receives  on  examination  tne 
craduates  of  public  high  schools,  and  prepares 
them  by  a  course  of  one  year  to  be  teachers  in 
elementary  schools.  It  instructs  in  the  history  of 
education,  psychology,  methods  of  teaching  ele- 


mentaiy  subjects,  and  piaetieal  training  in  a 

model  school. 

For  the  benefit  of  teacher ^  in  f  1il  -f-rvice,  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  had  Ijttle  or  uo  pro- 
fessional training,  teachers'  institutes  have  been 
oigaaiied,  and  iiave  been  a  feature  of  Ameriean 
education  for  the  past  sixty  year*.  The  teadien* 
institute  i*!  ;i  «hnrt  tin;i'  school.  Avhose  aim  is  to 
give  stiuiuius  and  guidance  to  teachers  in  per- 
>>oim\  knowledge  and  skill,  and  in  personal  cul- 
ture. Its  curriculum  usually  includes  methods 
of  teaching  and  school  management,  the  subject 
matter  ol  some  branch  or  branches  of  litMatun^ 
science,  or  art,  together  with  general  lectures 
for  culture  or  recreation.  The  method  of  ii.st  ruc- 
tion is  usually  by  lectures;  but  sometimes  los- 
mns  are  assigned  and  recitations  held — the  best 
institutes  haviag  modified  the  formal  lecture 
system.  .The  instroction  is  given  eftlier  by  a 
regular  institute  corps,  as  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  or  by  a  special  corps  organized  for  each 
institute,  as  in  Pennsylvania.  .Ve  National 
Education,  Systems  or;  Nokmal  Collbqe;  Pba- 
BODY  College  fob  TkAOWSj  SUMUn  SmWtLi 
TkaoHKBa  Colubok. 

BnuooBAPRT.  Arnold,  J9alnief«  ^roia  Iteporfa 
on  Training  Collci^cs  (London,  1889);  Atkin- 
son, "Study  of  American  Normal  Schools,"  in 
American  Inntitutc  of  In:,t i  \ic;ion  Lectures  (Bos- 
ton, 1896)  ;  Braniwell  and  Hughes,  Training  of 
Teachera  in  the  United  States  of  America  (Lon« 
don,  18M) ;  Gordy,  ''Biso  and  Growth  of  the  Nor- 
mal Sdiool  Idea  in  the  United  States,"  in  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  Report  for  1891 
(Washington)  ;  liinsdale,  "Training of  Teachers," 
in  Butler,  Education  in  the  United  States  (Ai- 
baiqr,  1900) ;  Lauri^  Traitma  of  the  Teacktn 
(Ctanbridge,  IMl) ;  Roraee  Mann,  Report*  oa 
E'Ui'^jtinn  (Boston,  1868). 

NOBHAK.  A  city  and  the  oounty-seat  of 
Cleveland  County,  Okla.,  50  miles  south  of 
Guthrie;  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Bailroad  (Map:  Oklahoma,  F  3).  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  which  was  ojwned 
in  1892,  and  of  the  Territorial  lni«ine  Asylum. 
There  are  manufactures  of  cottonseed  oil,  flour, 
etc.,  and  some  trade  with  the  fertile  agricultural 
seetion  adjaoeni.  The  water-worim  are  owned 
bv  the  municipality.  Population,  in  1890,  787; 
in  1900,  2225. 

NOKKAV,  Hkmbt  (1858-).  An  English 
traveler  and  author,  bom  in  Leioeater,  S^tem- 
ber  19,  1888.  He  graduated  from  HNvard 
and  studied  at  Leipzig?  University.  For  soma 
years  he  was  on  the  Pull  Uall  Gazette,  and  later 
he  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Dnih/  Chronicle, 
from  which  he  withdrew  in  18fl9.  His  voyages 
include  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Japan, 
China,  Siberia,  Korea,  India,  Siam,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  EgA'pt.  We  may  mention  fhese 
works:  An  Account  of  the  Harvard  Greek  Play 
(1881);  The  Real  Japan  (18!)2):  The  Peoples 
and  Pohlirs  of  the  Far  East  (IH'.ni)  :  The  Near 
East  (1899)  ;  All  the  Russias  (1002)  ;  and  Delhi: 
An  Account  of  the  Great  Mutiny  in  India  (1902). 
The  work  of  this  writer  is  characteTized  by  keen 
insight,  fairness,  and  brilliant  sobriety  of  tone. 

KOBKAN  ABCHTTECTTTBS.  A  style  orig- 
inated and  chiefly  used  by  the  Normans,  and  a 
subdivision  of  Komanesque  (q.v.)  architec- 
ture, under  which  its  principal  monuments  are 
described.     Soon  after  their  conquest  of  the 
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north  of  France,  during  which  they  had  indulged 
in  wholtaulc  burning  of  churches  and  inoiuistc- 
rim,  the  Normans  began  to  rebuild  religious 
struoturw  on  a  Urs^r  aonte,  M  »  consequence  of 
their  con  version.  Ihey  accordingly  expanded  the 
dimeuBiona,  while  to  a  great  extent  at  first  re- 
taining the  stjic  of  the  buildings  they  found  in 
France.  They  seem  aUo  to  have  borrowed  aopie 
of  their  idea«  from  the  Rhine,  and  from  Lom- 
budy,  especially  Uie.  use  of  vaulting.  Thcgr  car- 
ried the  arehiteehire  of  thdr  proriueo  and  of 
France  with  them  to  England  with  the  Conquest, 
and  even  to  South  Italy,  where  they  established 
a  great  kingdom  in  the  eleventli  century.  The 
leading  character istics  of  their  style  were  great 
size,  simplicity,  and  massiveness.  They  adopted 
the  old  Baailical  plan  of  cc-ntral  and  side  aisles 
and  semicircular  apse,  tliough  the  square  apoe 
waft  soinetinies  used  iu  England  toward  the  close 
of  the  style.  They  seized  on  the  tower  as  r  di<«- 
tinguiahing  feature,  and  developed  it  a»  their 
style  prognMed,  placing  one  usually  on  each  side 
of  Hie  fiscade.  Tlte  oTnaxnents  are  simple  and 
of  great  variety;  but  the  most  rommcHi  and  dis- 
tinctive urc  the  zigzag.  l)illet,  elierron,  nail-head, 
etc.  The  windows  and  doors  are  simple,  \\iU\ 
semicircular  arched  heads — the  former  without 
traoery.  The  tympanum  of  the  door-arch  is  oc- 
nMikwialiy  filled  with  acttlpiufc.  The  nave  arches 
are  carried  sometimes  on  heavy  single  pillars  In 
English  examples,  but  more  fretpiently,  espo* 
eially  as  the  style  advanced,  on  piers  with  shafts. 
Owing  to  the  great  bize  of  the  buildings,  the 
architects  were  unable  at  first  to  vault  the  main 
aisle,  which,  accordingly,  had  usually  a  wooden 
loof,  the  side  aisles  only  being  vaulted.  In 
France,  however,  vaulting  of  the  nave  became 
eonimon  after  IHMJ,  thougli  not  in  Kngiand. 

The  masonry  was  at  first  rude,  the  joints  be- 
ing large,  and  the  stones  hewn  with  the  axe;  but 
In  the  twelfth  centuir  the  technique  improved 
with  the  use  of  the  chisel.  The  style  prevailed 
from  about  the  l>eginnlng  of  the  eleventh  century 
until  the  rise  of  Gothic  in  the  tJurttenlli.  There 
are  many  examples  in  Normandy,  the  churdies 
at  Caen  being  well-knou'n  buildings  of  the  date 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  chapel  in  the 
white  tower  of  the  Tower  of  London  i"  the  ear- 
liest example  of  pure  Norman  work  in  England. 
The  devt'lopnient  (if  vaulting  in  the  l^'rcncli  sec- 
tion of  tlte  Noniuiu  »>c1io<jI  furnislii-d  tlie  models 
for  the  development  of  the  (Jnthic  method  of 
ribbed  vaulting,  while  the  £oglt8h  section  re- 
mained stationary  and  maintained  itsdf  longer 
than  in  France,  until  early  in  the  thirteenth 
centurj.  The  Normans,  while  good  builders,  did 
little  in  sculpture,  painting,  or  the  minor  arts. 

BmuooBAPHT.  The  most  important  publica- 
tion is  Ruprich-Robert.  L'ArchitecturB  VoniMitHls 

(Pari.H,  1884-5)0).  which  illustrates  the  principal 
buildings  both  in  Normandy  and  in  Enjrland.  An 

even   fullir  illustrittion        given   in   IVhio  aiul 

Bezold,  Kirchliche  Haukunat  dea  Ahcndlandci 

(Stuttgart,  1892). 

NOR'MANBY,  Constaxtink  IIknrt  Piiipps, 
Marquis  of  (1797  1863).  An  English  states- 
man and  author.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
first  Earl  Mulgrave.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
row and  Cambridge,  and  became  nienilMT  of  Par- 
liament for  Scariiorough  in  IHI"*.  Althmi'.di  nf 
a  Tory  family,  he  acted  with  the  Liberals;  his 
first  ^eeeh  was  in  favor  of  the  political  claims 


of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  his  second  advocated 
Lord  John  Russell's  proposals  for  Farliamentury 
reform.  Ue  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1831,  and 
soon  after  was  nmdo  Ctovemor  of  Jamaica*  when 
he  successfully  executed  the  act  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves,  and  siippressed  without  loss 
of  life  a  nmtiny  of  the  soldiers.  Returning  to 
Kngiand,  he  succeeded  the  i<Iarl  of  Carlisle  as 
I^rd  Priv^-  Seal  in  1834.  He  was  Lord  LieutStt- 
aat-of  Ireland  (1836-39),  and  displajed  an  im< 
partiality  which  won  the  approhaucn  of  (yOon- 
nell.  He  waji  made  a  martinis  at  the  coronation 
of  Victoria,  and  was  Colonial  Secretary  for  .i 
short  time  in  l8.'i'J,  liut  was  Ri>on  transferred  to 
the  home  department,  where  he  remained  till 
1841.  From  184(1  to  1852  he  was  Ambassador  at 
Pari^  and  from  1854  to  1858  at  Fkirence.  He 
published  A  Year  of  Revolution  ( 1857 ) ,  contain- 
ing his  personal  observations  at  Paris,  and  a 
number  of  novels,  including:  Matilda  (1825), 
Fes  ofMl  Ho  (I8S8),  and  fU  Cmttwi  (1838). 

NOR'MANDT  (Pr.  yormnmUi  ).  A  former 
province  of  ]"rance,  bordering  on  the  English 
Channel.  Its  capital  was  Bouen.  It  is  com* 
prised  in  tiie  modern  departments  of  Seine-Itt' 
f^rieure,  Eure,  Omc,  Calvados,  and  La  Manche. 
In  the  northeastern  part  of  Normandy  ( formerly 
Upper  Normandy)  are  tiie  towns  of  Kouen, 
Dieppe,  Havre,  Harfleur,  Honfleur,  Lisieux,  Ev- 
reux,  Yvctot}  in  the  southern  and  western  parts 
(Lower  Normandy)  are  Gacn,  tiie  chief  town, 
Falaisc,  Raint-Ld,  Bayeux,  Coutanccs,  Avrandtes, 
Granville,  Alencon,  and  CherboMrg. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  region  was  in- 
cluded iu  (tallia  Lugdutietutit  Secunda.  Under 
the  Frankish  monarchs  it  formed  a  part  of 
Neustria,  and  came  to  be  known  as  Normandy 
after  Charles  the  Simple,  in  911  (DI2?),  had 
given  it  to  lirolf  or  iJollo.  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Norse  rover»  i  sei>  Nokmans  I,  as  a  fief  of  the 
l^endl  Crown.  From  Hrolf  (baptized  under  the 
name  of  Robert)  and  Gisela.  the  daugi^ter  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  sprang  the  dukes  of  Nor< 
mandy,  of  whom  Richard  I.  f grandson  of  Hrolf) 
vigorously  maintained  liis  authority  against  hi.s 
liege  lorits.  I.ouis  IV.  and  l.othaire.  William  II., 
soti  of  Hubert  IL,  It;  Diabl> .  became  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy in  10;jj,  and  in  lOOn  established  a  Nor- 
man dynasty  on  the  throne  of  England  (see  WiL- 
UAW  I.),  thereby  politically  uniting  Normandy 
with  the  latter  country.  In  1077  his  elde$)t  son, 
Robert,  wrested  Normandy  from  l>im,  but  it  wtm 
again  united  to  E.nglaml  utuicr  Henry  I.  in  IlOti. 
With  this  monarch  the  direct  male  line  iH-camc 
extinct.  Henry  II.,  the  son  of  Henry  I.'s  daugiiter, 
Matilda,  after  the  death  of  Stephen  of  Blois,  ob- 
tained in  11. "54  the  government  of  England  and 
Normandy;  but  in  the  reign  of  his  son.  .lohn, 
Normandy  was  conquered  by  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  (1202-04).  It  remained  a  portion  of  the 
French  monarchy  for  over  two  centuries,  save 
when  conquered  by  Edward  III.  in  1846;  but  aC* 
tor  the  bnttic  of  Agincnnrt  (1415)  it  was  recon- 
(juercd  by  the  English,  who  held  it  till  1440,  when 
it  was  finally  wrested  from  them  by  Charles  \TI. 
The  Channel  Inlands,  which  were  once  a  part  of 
Normandy,  have  remained  in  possession  of  Eng^ 
land.  Consult:  Dumoulin,  Tlistoire  ghih-ale  de 
Xortnandie  (Rouen,  1(531);  Goube,  Ilistoirc  du 
tlurl,,'  dc  Vorwifu/ic  (Rouen  and  I'aris,  ISl.'i)  ; 
i{arth<^Iemy,  Histoirc  de  la  Normandie  anci€n$ic 
et  mcdeme  (Toura»  1857). 
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VO&MAir  TRENCH,  A  Fnofih  diatoei 
tdiieli  originated  in  Nomuuidy  after  ilie  ScumU* 

navian  invaders,  under  Rollo.  lnul  •eltleJ  there 
about  911.  (Sec  N()BMAM)y  and  >.okmans.)  At 
a  very  early  date  these  Scandinavians  adopted 
the  French  laugtiage,  together  with  French  re- 
ligion and  culture.  The  Normans  in  adopting 
Frt-nch  aa  $,  medium  of  commmiication  and  for 
purposes  of  literary  expression  retained  many 
Svaiidinarian  words,  wluch  arc  still,  thon^^l,  ili 
a  gr«»t!y  changed  form,  characteristic  of  this 
French  diakxt.  It  is  not  always  possible,  how- 
ever, to  distinsoiah  these  element^  because  the 
Norman  Frendi  has  been  inlliusKed,  though 
undoubtedly  to  a  much  leas  extent,  by  another 
Germanic  tongue,  the  Saxon.  The  largest  class 
of  Scandinavian  derivatives  in  Norman  French 
is  tbat  of  proper  names  of  persons  and  places. 
AmtOBg  tbm  fliat  of  these,  occurring  in  early 
«oiiEi»  maj  be  menUoned  Bovdnt  from  BaUr; 
Venwlf,  from  HanMr;  Tvrquetil,  from  TXmt* 
If  tiU;  Sit/rord,  from  l^igirarth.  In  place  names 
suggestions  of  a  Danish  origin  are  numerous,  ilh 
in  Dantiiidl,  I.n  Dnuurie,  Dniumnrvhe,  Dun- 
court.  Many  Northern  suffixes  occur  in  Norman 
place  names,  as  dalle  in  Brecquedalle,  heo  in 
CotideAoo,  Boulkee,  etc.,  torp,  familiar  in  English 
words  of  Northern  origin,  in  Torgistorp,  and 
stein,  in  Cr€9tein  and  ''m  <  ^'a^H.  Among  other 
words  of  possible  bcandiiiavian  origin  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  noted:  bruman,  a  newly  married 
man;  out  huet,  wiiite  wine;  roj^tier,  to  sliaTe  or 
rake;  taitg,  seaweed.  Old  loelandie  tlUmff.  8efr< 
eral  nautical  terms  in  use  in  Norman  French 
seem  to  be  of  Norse  origin,  as  brant,  the  bow  of 
a  ship.  Old  X  ■  hrandr,  escuif,  a  ship;  hune, 
top  of  a  mailt,  Old  Icelandic  hunn.  A  few  of  these 
words  hare  passed  into  standard  French,  but 
most  of  them  are  used  only  dialectically.  Nor> 
man  French  is  alto  distingnished  hy  its  sounds, 
proniin^tit  among  whirh  is  the  pmnuneiation  of 
initial  h,  wh'uh  in  the  other  French  dialects  is 
Hilent.  During  the  early  period  Norman  French 
played  an  important  part  in-Fraieh  literature, 
some  of  the  nio^t  important  monnncnts  belttg 
written  in  this  dialecL 

Of  greater  interest  to  English  readers  Hunt 
the  peculiarities  of  Norman  French  at  home  is 
its  develo|)m('nt  in  Knglnnd  after  the  Conquest. 
In  order  to  distinguish  between  the  French  \iM}d 
on  the  Continent  and  that  used  in  England,  the 
latter  is  often  called  Anelo>Norman  or  AOglo* 
French,  of  which  terms  the  second  is  now  the 
more  generally  used.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
of  these  influences  in  the  case  '  f  .\  agio-French 
was  the  introduction  of  English  words,  especially 
those  that  expressed  specifically  English  ideas, 
for  which  no  French  word  existed.  The  pro- 
noneiation,  too,  was  influenced  by  the  English, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  accent.  The 
influence  of  French  had  begun  before  the  Con- 
quest, as  a  result  of  the  strong  French  sym- 
pathies of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  for  several 
centuries  after  the  Oonquest  French  continued 
to  be  tlie  Court  language.  A  considerable  French 
literature  was  produeed  in  England,  both  in 
p<^K:-trj'  and  prose,  and  many  works  of  a  non- 
literary  character,  such  as  law  codes,  wills,  etc., 
have  bieen  preserved.  Many  French  words  were 
borrowed,  forming  the  flmt  period  of  the  Freneh 
element. 

The  he«t  popular  account  of  the  Anglo  French 
is  found  in  Skeat,  Principles  of  English  Ely- 


flMlOfy,  WmnA  series  (Oxford,  1801).  The 
best  technical  treatment  is  by  D.  Behiena,  in 
Paul's  Orundrisa  der  gtrmanitchen  l'hilolv(/if  (2d 
ed.  1897).  There  is  uu  complete  dicttooary  of 
Anglo-French,  though  a  number  of  texts  have 
been  edited.  Useful  lists  of  English  words  found 
in  Anglo-French  have  been  jpiAUshed  by  Sksat 
( 1882-89) .  The  question  of  the  influence  of  Scan- 
dinavian culture  on  the  Normans  has  been  dia- 
<  u  il  from  opposite  sides  by  Le  U^richer,  Le» 
IScatvdinavea  en  Normandie  (Paris,  1877),  and  A. 
Fabricius,  DamiM  Minder  i  Ncrmandiet  <Oop«n- 

haj/en.  !8!>7). 

NQSMAN  LAW.  When,  about  Oil,  Charles 
the  Simple  cc<lcd  to  the  Scandinavian  pirate  llrolf, 
or  Hollo,  that  portion  of  Neustria  which  was 
thenceforth  known  as  the  Duchy' of  Nonuildj', 
the  institutions  and  euatons  oi  the  eountiy  wen 
Fhmldsh.  These  institutions  and  eostoms  the 
conquerors  apparently  accepted,  for  there  is  little 
trace  in  the  later  Norman  law  of  Seaadinavian 
inlluenees.  Some  at  least  of  the  Frankish  im- 
perial institutions  were  more  fully  preserved 
under  the  Norman  dukes  than  in  otaer  parts  of 
France.  Our  knowledge,  however,  of  Norman 
law  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  is  very 
imperfeet;  it  is  based  largely  on  inferences  from 
earlier  Frankish  and  later  Anglo-Norman  sources. 

For  the  i)eriod  from  the  Norman  conquest  of 
England  in  iutiti  to  the  French  oonqurat  of  Nor- 
mandy in  1202-04  we  have  oonsidkraole  material ; 
we  ha?e  twelfth  century  documents  (printed  by 
Bigdow  as  an  appendix  to  liis  History  of  Proce- 
dure in  Englan/l.  1880)  an  l  im  re  or  less  com- 
plete Exchequer  Rolls  of  various  dates  from  1180 
to  1203  (published  by  Stapleton,  with  valuable 
observations,  1840,  1844).  That  the  oiganixation 
of  the  exchequer  was  originally  Norman  and  not 
English  is  shown  by  its  existence  in  the  Norman 
Kingdom  of  Sicily  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  As  later  in  England,  exchequer  was  a 
judicial  as  well  as  an  administrative  authority, 
and  from  the  time  of  Henry  I.  it  indnded  trained 
lawyers.  Like  the  Frankish  emperors,  the  Nor- 
man dukes  sent  out  mtsei,  or  itinerant  justices, 
who  held  court  in  various  parts  of  the  duchy. 
In  the  ducal  court  and  in  the  circuit  court<i  proce- 
dure M  IS  initiated  by  ducal  writ  (fen^  i,  tnd 
proof  by  wager  of  battle  was  supplanted  by  an 
inquest  of  tbe  vicinage.  This  was  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  Frankish  tnouMfio/  and  the 
Norman  'jury  of  proof,'  as  Brunner  calls  it« 
was  transferred  to  England  and  became  the  jury 
of  judgment.  That  in  other  respects  the  in- 
fluence of  Norman  law  upon  English  law  was 
very  great  is  universally  admitted;  but  there 
is  as  yet  no  agreement  as  to  the  extoit  to  wUcih 
it  superseded  the  older  Saxon  law. 

When  Philip  Augustus  eonqnered  Normandy 
he  promised  that  the  duchy  should  preserve  ite 
privileges.  Shortly  before,  about  1200.  a  private 
compilation  had  been  made,  known  as  the  Btntuta 
et  Consuetudinet  Normamnm,  To  this  was  added, 
about  1218,  a  Trwtatv*  de  BrsoihiM  et  Recogmi- 
tionibua.  Later  in  the  same  century  appeared 
compilation'*  of  judgments  rendered  in  the  ex- 
chftpier  11.  1  '  f  judgments  rendere<l  in  assize.  The 
most  complete  statement  of  Norman  law.  how- 
ever, is  the  Grand  Coutumi^  de  Jformandia,  de- 
scribed in  tlie  oldest  I^tin  texts  as  the  Svmma 
de  Le^ibm  VomMMitte  or  Jura  et  OimautMKM* 
Xormnnni^.  See  QbAND  COUTOUMm  OT  NOB- 
HANDY. 
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Gradually,  hy  judicial  iaterpretation,  the  law 
of  Nonnandy  wan  aaaiiDllatod  to  that  of  Paris 
and  of  Northern  France  generally.  Not  only 
were  the  eourts  filled  with  French  judges,  but 
ca.-*-s  wvn-  carried  to  the  Purliiinicnt  in  Paris. 
The  liotes  or  gloatsea  which  accompany  the  ixl- 
teenth  cviilury  oopiei  of  tho  Grand  Coutumier 
niunterpret  some  powgai  osd  dedare  that 
others  ara  no  longer  in  foroe.  About  the  middle 
of  the  sixtCK-nlh  century  Guillftunio  Terrion  \s  rotp 
a  connufiitiiry  on  the  laws  of  Normandy,  which 
WU.S  printed  in  157  I.  This  work  and  the  original 
Orand  Coutumier  still  constitute  the  baaia  of  the 
law  of  the  Eogliah  Cbaimel  Islands. 

In  1577  Henry  III.  ordered  that  a  new  coutume 
be  drawn  up  for  Normandy.  The  royal  commis- 
sioners stated  in  their  report  that  the  old  cou- 
tume  was  largely  unintelligible  and  for  the  most 
part  no  longer  in  u.se  ;  and  in  their  revision  they 
omitted  aome  of  the  most  important  uutitutions» 
whfeb  give  to  the  Korman  law  its  historical  im- 
portance, including  tlir  irif-ompletely  developed 
jury,  The  new  coutumr  remained  in  force  until 
the  Code  Na{K)l(k)n  gave  France  a  conunoa  law. 

BittUOOBiLFiiT.  Brunner,  Dot  tMidoitarmai^ 
nhehe  Brifolgmifttem  (Leipzig,  IMS);  Id.,  Dim 
Entatehung  der  Schtcurgerickte  (Berlin,  1871); 
id..  Die  Quellen  des  normannischrn  ttechts,  in 
HoltzendorflT,  Encyklopadie  der  Recht»wi*$en- 
tchaft  (5th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1890)  ;  and  Die  Quellen 
de»  anplotiorniannitchen  Rechts  (ibid.);  Pollock 
and  Maitland,  ifietoiy  0/  JSngUth  Law  {2d  ed, 
Boston,  1890).  Both  in  Branner*8  encyclopndtn 
nrtieles  and  in  Pollock  am!  Afrtitland  full  refer- 
encea  «re  given  to  the  sources  and  the  older  liter- 
atim. 

NOBMAmT,  nnr'niAn,  Eri-KRT  Aoelsten 
( 1848 — ) .  A  Norwegian  hindacape  painter,  bora 
at  Bodo.  He  studied  (lH(»9-73)  under  Eugen 
Dllcker  at  the  Academy  in  DUsseldorf,  %vhpnce  he 
Afterwards  made  annual  trips  to  his  native  coun- 
try. The  Norwegian  fjords  and  their  majestic 
surroundings  furnished  the  themes  for  most  of 
his  works,  executed  with  truly  poetic  concejitiou 
and  luminous  in  color.  In  18R7  he  reuioved  to 
Berlin,  where  his  style  gradually  changed  to  a 
more  realistic  treatment.  His  he^t  known  views 
include:  "Harbor  of  BodS"  (DQsseldorf  Galleiy), 
"Midnight  in  Lofoten  Islands"  (Cologne  Mu- 
seum), "Romodals  Fjord"  (Stockholm  Museum), 
'■SuiiuiH  r  XL'l  1  in  I.ofoten  I^^htiids"  (National 
Gallery,  Berlin),  'Nurii  Fjord"  (Dresden  CJal- 
lery  and  Museo  C:vi  i.  Turin),  "Sogne  Fjord" 
(Rudolphinum*  Prague,  and  National  Museum, 
Budapest). 

VOBXAHB    (OF.    Surmnn,   Xurmand,  from 

Dan.  Normandf  loel.  Norptna^r,  Northman,  from 
loel..  AS.  nory,  OHG.  wonl.  Get.  Nord,  north, 

{>rrihably  c'onn(vled  with  T'nihrian  ncrlro,  to  the 
eft.  (ik.  viprrtpot,  nerteroa.  lower  ma  }»r,  Goth. 
VKtnna.  .\S,.  OHO.  vt<in,  Oer.  M'lnn,  nlan).  A 
name  generally  restricted  in  its  application  to 
tbose  sea  rovers  who  established  themselves  in 
the  part  of  France  called,  after  them,  Normandy; 
but  MMBeffmes  embraetnur  also  the  early  inhabit- 
ant, -  f  V  rv,ay.  During  the  Middle  .\fres  the 
naiiir  N'nrthnien,  or  Xor^iemen.  wa*  often  used  in 
n  Irnii  liT  sense,  to  denote  the  entire  population 
of  Scandinavia.  The  Germans  and  French  called 
the  piratieal  hordes  who  ravaged  their  ekores 
Nonnaaa  or  Northmen;  the  Saxons,  usually 
Dbiim  or  Eastmea.  They  were  also  distinguished 


by  the  latter  aa  Muritiot  Maioh)nien  (from  Den- 
mark),  aa  Adk^mcn  (Le.'men  of  the  oeheM-ships) , 

and  as  the  Heathen.  The  primary  cau.se  of  the 
plundering  exjHHluioU)*  southward  and  westward 
acroa.s  tlie  seaa,  undertaken  bj  the  Norse  Vikings, 
'•Sea-Kings,'  was  doubtless  the  over-population 
and  consequent  scarcity  of  food  in  their  native 
homes;  besides,  the  relish  tor  a  life  of  warlike 
adventure,  conjoined  with  the  Iwpe  of  ridi  booty, 
i^trongly  attracted  them.  Finally,  discontent  with 
tlic  evor  increa.sing  power  of  tlie  sreater  chiefs 
or  kingH  induced  many  uf  the  nolma  with  thslr 
followers  to  seek  new  homes. 

The  first  Danish  Norsemen  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  eastern  riTirl  southern  coa-^ta  of  Eng- 
land about  787.  In  7ai  they  settled  in  some  of 
the  t  iwu.s  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  After  832 
tbcir  invasions  of  England  were  repeated  almoat 
every  year.  In  851  they  wintered  for  the  first 
time  in  the  island,  and  after  866  triitained  firm 
footing  there.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Bthelred  I.  fought 
valiantly  against  them.  His  brother,  Alfred  the 
Great  (q.v.),  after  a  long  and  doubtful  struggle, 
partially  reduced  them  to  subjection;  neverthe- 
less, he  was  compelled  to  leave  them  in  possession 
of  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia,  ana  had  Bot 
only  to  defend  bimsell  «gatost  a  new  and  fierce 
invasion  led  by  the  famous  rover  Hastings  (q.v.) , 
but  to  contend  against  the  revolts  of  his  Dano- 
Norman  subjects,  which  continued  to  trouble  his 
immediate  successors.  A  period  of  exteraal  peace 
ensued ;  but  in  901  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians  began  anew.  The  Saxon  King,  Bthel- 
red II.,  at  first  sought  to  buy  them  off  by  paying  a 
sort  of  tribute  money,  called  Danegeld  (q.v.)  ;  but 
the  massacre  of  the  Danes  livin-  in  England,  by 
command  of  that  monarch,  November  13,  1002, 
was  avenged  by  four  expeditions  un*Ier  the  Danish 
King,  Sweyn,  who  frlehtfuUy  wasted  the  country, 
and  finally  conouereu  it  in  lOlS,  dying  the  fol- 
lowing year.  His  son,  Knut,  or  Canute  (q.v.), 
after  carTring  on  a  struggle  for  the  supreme 
power  with  Ethelrcd  and  his  suci'csftor  Edmund 
IroBside  (q-v.),  at  kugth,  on  the  death  of  *tlie 
latl«r,  became  sole  monarch  of  England,  which 
«iw  remained  under  Danish  or  Norse  rulers  till 
1012.  The  oovennnent  of  the  eountry  then  re- 
verted into  tne  Saxon  lumds  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor (q.v.),  who  was  succeeded  in  lOtitl  by 
Harold  II.  (q.v.),  son  of  the  powerful  (Jodwin, 
Earl  of  \Ves»ex(q.v. )  ;  but  in  October  of  the  same 
year  Harold  lost  his  life  and  crown  at  the  battle 
of  UastingB,  and  William  the  CoofiMior,  a  de- 
scendant .of  a  Norwegian  ehief  who  bad  aettlcd 
in  Normandy,  once  more  establistied  a  Norse 
dynasty  on  the  throne  of  England. 

It  was  also  Danish  Norsemen,  in  particular, 
who  ravaged  the  western  ooaste  of  the  Eurqiean 
mainland,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  GaroDae.  As 
early  as  RIO  the  Danish  King,  Gottfried,  had 
overrun  I'riehland ;  but  the  |>ower  of  Charles  the 
Great  was  too  much  for  these  undisciplined  bar- 
barians, and  they  were  overawed  and  subdued  for 
a  tiint.  Soon  after  his  death,  however,  they  re- 
eommenesd  (c820)  their  piratieal  ezpeditiona, 
and.  favored  hy  the  weakness  and  dissensions 
of  the  Carolingian  rulers,  became,  during  the 
ninth  century,  the  terror  and  .scourge  nf  North- 
western (;erman>  ,Tnd  France.  They  plundered 
Hamburg  several  times,  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
the  Frisians  (whose  eountry  then  extended  as  far 
as  the  Scheldt ) ,  and  in  B43  firmly  planted  them- 
selves at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.    Kre  long 
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the^  swarmed  up  the  great  riven  into  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  country,  whieb  fbtj  dmwtated  far 
and  wide.  In  842  they  -were  at  Rouien.  In  845 
they  ascended  the  Seine  and  plundered  Paris — an 
exploit  \vhich  was  frequently  repeated.  In  885 
not  less  than  40.000  of  these  Vikings,  in  700  ves- 
sels, are  said  to  have  ascended  the  river  from 
Bouen,  under  the  leadenhip  of  one  Si^ried^  and 
beai^ied  the  capital  .for  ten  montlu.  It  wna  only 
saved  at  the  expense  of  Burgundy,  which  was 
abandoned  to  their  ravages.  In  881  Louis  III., 
KiiiK  of  the  Went  Fraiiks,  inflioteii  a  severe  defeat 
on  the  iuvaders  at  Vineu,  near  Abbeville,  in 
Pieaidj;  but  neither  that  nor  the  repulse  which 
th^  anatained  from  tiie  brave  Gennan  monarch 
Amulf  near  Louvmin  in  891  eould  Mnder  them 
from  making  frrsh  irruptions.  In  892  they  ap- 
peared before  Bonn,  and  Iraditiun  suy»  that  hands 
of  Danish  roviTH  pt-netrated  even  into  Swit/xr- 
laod,  and  etttablinlwd  tbeoMelves  in  the  Canton  of 
Sdiwyz  and  the  Vale  of  HaalL  From  their  settle- 
■MBts  in  Aquitania  th^  proeeeded  at  an  early 
period  to  Spain,  plundered  tlie  coasts  of  Oalicia 
in  S44,  i  n  1  i ili -  jucntly  luTided  in  .Xndalusia, 
but  were  liiit.iutl  near  S«'ville  hy  tlie  Arab  prince 
Abd-ur-Kahnmn.  In  85S)  HOO  thoy  forced  their 
yny  into  the  Mediterranean,  plundered  the  shored 
of  Spafai,  Africa,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  and 
penetrated  up  the  JUuma  aa  far  aa  Valenoai  then, 
turning  their  piratical  prows  in  ttie  direetion  of 
Italy,  »iitered  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  burned  Pisa 
and  Lucca,  and  actually  touched  distant  Greece 
before  their  passion  for  d^truction  was  satiated. 

DouhUeaa  Noraregjan  rovera  alao  took  part  in 
tlMBe  so-ealled  Danish  csjMditiona.  We  know 
that  as  early  as  the  bepinninpr  of  the  ninth  ocn- 
tnry  they  made  vovagew  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkn<'y  and  Slietland 
Isles;  and  the  increasing  power  of  Uarald  Uaar- 
fagr  (q.v.),  in  the  ninth  mui  tcath  eenturies, 
czeiting  great  discontent  among  the  amallar 
diiefs,  great  emigrations  took  place,  and  theaa 
islands  became  the  new  homes  of  tlie-^e  Norwegian 
Vikings.  About  the  same  period  colonies  were 
settled  in  the  Faroi^  Isles  and  Iceland,  from  which 
some  Vikiiigs  proceeded  westward  across  the 
North  Atlantic  to  Greenland  about  083,  and 
thenoa  about  20  yeara  later  aouthward  to  a 
n^on  which  they  called  Vmkind,  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  eoant  of  Canada  or  of  Xew  Eng- 
land, thus  probably  anticipating  th«-  discovery  of 
Amerlcn  by  Ckdambun  by  nearly  500  years.  From 
Korway  alao  iaaued  the  last  and  most  important 
expedition  against  the  eoaat  of  FTaoee.  It  waa 
led  hy  Hrolf  or  Rollo  (q.v.) .  Hrolf  forced  Chnrle«< 
the  Simple  to  ^zrant  him  poftjw.ssion  of  nil  tlie  land 
in  the  valley  i>{  the  Seine,  from  the  Kpte  and  Eure 
to  the  sea  <911  or  012).    The  inva<lers  firmly 

itUnted  themselves  in  the  country,  which  hen(%- 
orth  went  by  the  name  of  Normandy  (q.v.). 
They  and  their  descendants  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, t!i<  \  TTiiiins  of  history.  They  rapidly  atlopt- 
ed  the  more  civilized  form  of  life  that  prevailed 
in  the  Frankish  kingdom — its  religion,  language, 
and  mannera.  At  a  biter  period,  the  twelfth  oen- 
tuiy,  they  even  developed  a  great  sdiool  of  nar- 
rative poetry,  whose  cultivators,  the  Trouveurs, 
or  Trouv<hren.  rivaled  in  celebrity  thf>  lyrical  trou- 
badours of  Southern  Franco.  But  thoii;;h  the 
Kormans  bad  acquired  comparatively  settled 
halrite  in  Franee,  the  old  passion  for  adventure 
w.m  still  strong  in  tlieir  blood;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  eleventh  century  many  noblM  with  their 


followera  betook  themaelvea  to  Southern  Italy* 
wliere  the  atrif^s  of  the  native  prinees,  Greek  and 

Arab,  opened  up  a  fine  prospect  for  anihitious 
design?.,  in  lOolt  Robert  (Juiscard  (q.v.),  one  of 
the  ten  sons  of  tlie  Norman  f  N  uiit  Tancre4l  do 
liauteville,  all  of  whom  hud  gone  thither,  waa 
recognized  by  Pope  Nicholas  II.  as  Duke  of  Apu- 
lia and  Calabria.  His  brother  and  liegeman, 
Iblger,  conquered  Sicily.  Roger  II.  of  Sicily 
united  the  two  dominions  in  1127  and  in  1130 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily;  but  in  the 
person  of  his  grandson,  William  11..  the  Norman 
dynasty  became  extinct,  and  the  kingdom  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hohenstaunen  fkmily. 
Theae  Nonnana  of  Italy  played  alao  »  oowider- 
abl«  r5le  In  the  Crusades,  especially  in  the  flrst, 
of  which  Bohemond  I.  (q.v.)  and  Tancred  (q.v.) 
were  among  the  principal  leaders.    See  Cbi'sade. 

The  Swedish  Norsemen  directed  their  expedi- 
tions chiefly  againat  the  eastern  coasts  of  tlia 
Battle— Oonrland,  Esthcmia,  and  Finland — ^where 
they  made  their  nppearam^  in  the  ninth  cmtttiy, 
at  the  very  time  wlien  their  Danish  and  Nor- 
weprinn  brethren  were  roving  over  the  North  Sea, 
the  EngUiih  Channel,  and  the  Buy  of  Biscay,  and 
^vere  establishing  themselves  on  the  staorea  of 
Kngland  and  Fraoea.  According  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Unmian  annalist  Nestor,  they  appear 
to  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  as  far  aa 
Novgorod,  whence  they  were  (niickly  banished  by 
the  native  Slavic  and  Finnish  inhabitant-^,  but 
were  as  quickly  solicited  to  return  and  assume 
the  reins  of  government.  Rurik  (q.v.)  founded 
<me  kingdom  at  Novgorod  which  atretched 

northward  as  far  aa  the  White  Sea.  His  sneeeasor, 
Oleg,  united  with  that  a  second,  established  by 
other  Swedish  adventnrers  at  Kiev.  (See  Rrs- 
.siA.)     For  a  long  J)eriod  these  Norsemen,  who, 

it  appears,  became  completely  identified  with 
their  ShkVie-apeakiBg  anbjects  'in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, were  dm^rous  enemies  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  whom  eoasta  they  reached  by  way  of 

the  I'l  l  1:  I  and  whose  capital.  Constantinople, 
they  frequently  menaced,  as,  for  instance,  when 
Igor  (q.v.)  is  said  to  have  appeared  before  the 
city  with  upward  of  1000  ships  or  boats,  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Earlier  in  the 
same  century  these  warriors  had  found  their 
way  into  the  Caspian  Bea,  and  actually  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Persia.  Partly  from  th<'m  and 
partly  from  mitive  Scandinavians  catne  those 
soldiers  who  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  oen- 
tury  formed  the  bodyeuard  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors, the  celebrated  Yarangiana  (q.v.).  Oon* 
suit:  Depping,  llinh/irc  dru  expMHinnn  mrtri- 
times  (hs  \arriutnd-K  (2d  *•<),,  Paris,  184.'^)  ;  Free- 
man. Hiitton/  of  thf  yonnan  Cont/Uf'st  (O.xford, 
1867-76)  ;  Delarc,  Normands  cn  Italic  (Paris, 
1883)  ;  Keary,  Yikinga  in  M'estem  Chriatcndom 
(London,  1891) ;  Du  Cbaillu,  VUemg  Age  (New 
York,  1800) :  Oman,  Hiatory  of  the  Art  of  War 
(I»ndon,  1898). 

NOBMANTON,  nOr'man-ton.    A  town  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  England,  near  the 
Calder,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Leeds  (^fap- 
En«?1nnd,   E  ^) .     It  in  nn  important  railway 
jtmction,  and  has  coalmining  industries  and  iron 

works.    Population,  in  18&1,  10,200;  in  1901, 

I2,.m 

NOlUrS  (Icel.  .Yomtr.  Fates).  The  Fates  of 
the  Scandinavian  mythology.  Th^  were  three 
young  women,  by  name  Urd,  Vardaiid^  and 
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8kuld — i.e.  past,  present,  and  future.  Hivy  bit 
by  the  Urdarweli  under  the  world-tree  Yggdraail, 
and  then  deiermine  the  fate  both,  of  ffods  and 
men.    ^rery  day  they  draw  water  mm  the 

gprinp,  aiul  with  it  and  the  oJay  that  lio^  around 
the  wells  sprinkle  the  ash  trec  Ygpdrasil.  that 
its  branches  may  not  rot  and  wither  away. 
Betide*  these  three  great  noma,  there  ore  alao 
Buuiiy  inlerior  ones,  both  good  and  bad;  for, 
nays  the  proiie  Edda,  wiien  a  man  is  born  there 
IH  a  nom  to  determine  his  fate;  and  the  same 
authority  tells  us  that  the  unequal  destinies  of 
men  in  the  world  are  attributable  to  the  diflTerent 
dispositions  of  the  norna.  These  lesser  iiorn.s 
eomspoDdcd  to  the  gettU  «f  daaeic  mjrthology. 
Women  who  poasemed  the  power  of  predieUoi) 
or  nmi'ir  al^o  bore  this  name. 

HORO^A^  uii-rit^ttyA,  Oaspab  Maria  de  Nava 
Alvabez,  Conde  de  (1760-1816).  A  ."Spanish  poet 
and  soldiert  bom  at  Castell6a  de  la  Plana.  He 
eeired  with  dfatineti<m  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar 

and  nftr  r 'vnrds  was  made  lieutenant-f,'eneral.  He 
had  uieaiivN  hile  heen  Arab«s.<)ador  to  Russia.  At  the 
time  of  the  Freneh  invasion  he  was  Governor  of 
Cadiz.  His  works  include :  Madama  Oonxalez, 
tragedy;  El  homhre  marcial  and  El  cortejo 
mtndador,  come<Iies  ;  Poetfas  (1709) ;  and  Ommi- 
ada  (1816),  an  epie  poem  of  10,000  verses,  pro- 
nouneed  very  dull  reading'.  A  sele<  tion  of  his 
workii  is  found  in  Biblioteca  de  autvrea  espa- 
«oIe«,  vol.  Ixiii.  (Madrid,  1871). 

HOBTtlDOBWOCK  (properly  yaiirantawak, 
where  the  river  falls  agaiu).  A  tribe  of  Algon- 
quinn  stock  (q.v.),  the  leading  menil>er  of  the 
Abuaki  (q.v.)  confederacy.  Their  principal  vil- 
lage, which  bore  the  tribal  name,  was  on  the 
left  banit  of  the  Kennebec  RiTcr,  jjust  below  the 
rapida  ai  btdtaa  Old  Point,  near  the  present  Nor- 
ridgewock,  Maine.  Their  territory  emhraeerj  the 
whole  Kennelx-e  River  region  nearly  to  the  coa.^t, 
whence  they  were  frequently  called  Kennebec  In- 
diana. The  French  established  a  mibniou  at  Nor- 
ridfewodc  In  1688,  and  in  1696  the  Jesuit  Rasle 
took  up  his  residence  there,  where  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  his  lif^  and  suooeeded  fn  attach- 
ing the  triUi  so  \Narmly  to  the  Freneli  cause 
that  they  cmne  to  l»e  regarded  as  the  most  ihui- 
gerous  enemies  of  the  Knu'lish  colonists.  In 
1724  an  expedition  was  sent  against  the  settle- 
nwnt,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
village  and  the  dispersion  of  the  tribe,  Rasle 
himself  being  shot.  A  part  of  the  fugitive  Nor- 
rid^'ewock  afterwards  ri  turned  and  rebuilt  their 
village,  but  on  a  t>ecuud  attack  by  the  English 
in  1749  they  retired  to  Canada,  mo«t  of  them 
joining  the  other  New  Kngland  refugees  at  Saint 
Francis. 

NOB'BIS,  EnwiN  f  1795-1872).  An  English 
Orientalist,  bom  in  Taunton,  Somerset.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  decipher  the  Assyrian  cunei 
form  inscriptions,  was  intimately  assooiatsd  with 
Rawlinson  at  Tarloua  times,  and  published  three 
parts  of  an  Aasyruin  Dictionary  (1868-7'3).  Tlis 
other  works  include  studies  of  African  diahets, 
an  Ethnographical  Library,  of  which,  under  his 
editondiip,  there  appeared  two  voliunes,  and  The 
Atwimt  Cornish  Drama  (1850),  with  an  essay 
on  Cornish  prammar. 

NOBmS,  I  BANK  (1870  1902).  An  American 
novelist,  born  in  Chicago.  III.  lie  Fitudied  art 
in  Paris  from  1887  to  1889,  and  pursued  literary 
courses  at  the  University  of  Califomia  and  at 


Harvard.  Ybcrville,  a  story  of  Spanish  life  in 
old  Califomia,  appeared  in  1891.  He  was  corre- 
spondent in  South  Africa  for  the  8aa  Fraoeiseo 
Chronifte  at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  Raid, 

in  I8flG  and  1897  edited  the  San  Francisco 
Wave,  and  in  189B  was  a  war  correspondent  in 
Cuba.  McTeague  (1899),  a  realistic  story,  was 
his  first  novel  to  attract  attention.  Jf  oraw  of  tk$ 
Lad^  Letty  (1900)  b  a  story  of  advatturs  off 
the  California  coast.  Thr  Octripus,  the  first  novel 
of  a  trilogj'  embodying  an  'epic  of  the  wheat,' 
was  published  in  1901.  It  (■  iii.i  rti-,  ^'rn'.',  ing 
of  the  wheat  and  arraign.'-  ihi/  oppressive  methods 
of  railroad  monoi>olv  a.s  exiling  in  CTalifomia. 
The  Pit  (1903)  deals  with  the  battles  over  the 
exchange  of  the  wheat.  The  last  part.  The  Wolf, 
as  planned,  was  to  depict  the  struggle  for  the 
wheat  in  a  famine-stricken  community  in  Europe. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  a  position  as 
literary  adviser  in  a  publishinff  house  in  New 
Yorkaty. 

KOERIS,  Uenbt  (M636).  An  rn-lish  cour- 
tier, son  of  Sir  Edward  Norris  of  Nor  revs.  As 
a  young  man  he  became  a  favorite  with  Henry 
VI II.,  and  was  an  opponent  of  Wolsey,  to  whose 
fall  he  oootribnted.  Morris's  attempts  to  ad> 
vaiico  Anne  Boleyn  wore  entirely  successful,  but 
his  intiniacv  witli  lu'r  gave  his  enemies  at  tH)Urt 
a  means  of  attack.  He  was  accused  of  ;hi  rigue 
with  her,  quite  unjuatly  it  would  seem,  and  was 
executed  in  ISM.  His  son  beeame  Baron  Korria 
of  Rycote. 

NORIUfi,  William  Kdward  (1847—),  An 
Enfrlish  novelist,  born  in  Londfui.  After  going 
through  Eton  he  went  to  the  Continent  to  study 
languages,  with  the  intention  of  entering  the 
diplomatic  service,  but,  oh^mging  his  plans,  he 
studied  law,  and  was  admiUed  to  tne  bar  in 
1874,  though  he  has  never  practiced.  His  short 
stories,  contributed  to  the  Cornhill  Magajgiw, 
attracted  the  especial  notice  of  the  editor,  Leslio 
Stephen,  by  whom  he  was  encouraged  to  attempt 
the  longi^r  noveL  Heaps  of  Money  (1877)  wan 
followed  hv  Mnfirmaisrlle  de  Mcraao  (a- serial  in 
Cornhill  for  187!)),  and  Matrimony  (1880),  a 
novel  showiii,'  l  i.  ■  discrimination  in  character- 
drawing.  Among  his  utlier  novels  are:  No  Neto 
Thing  (1882);  Thirlby  Hall  (1883);  Adrian 
Vidal  (1884);  A  Baehtlor'a  Blundtr  (1885); 
My  Friend  Jim  (1888);  JTo^  and  Minor 
( 1887)  ;  The  Hopur  ( 1S88)  :  I/i.s,<f  Shnfto  { 1889)  ; 
Mrs.  Eenton  (1kh!»)  ;  Marda  (181K1)  ;  Mr. 
Chaine'8  Sous  (\H',)\)  :  His  Grace  (1892);  A. 
Deplorable  Affair  ( 1893) ;  The  Dtmoer  m  YeUow 
(18fl«) ;  GtarUaa  Purioaa  (1887)  ;  The  Widower 
( 1898)  ;  Giles  lngilby(l»m  :  An  Ooto«e(l800)  ; 
Lord  Leonard  the  Luckless  (1903). 

NOB'BISTOWir.  A  borough  and  the  county* 
seat  of  Montgomery  Ckiunty,  Fa.,  18  miles  west 
Viy  north  of  Philadelphia;  on  the  Sdinyllcill 

liiver,  the  Srhnylkill  Canal,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  I'liiladelphia  and  Reading  rail- 
roads (Map:  Pennsylvania,  F  3).  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  among  hills  an>l  on  tlie  Schuylkill 
and  two  tributaries,  and  is  jtopular  as  a  plaoe 
of  residence.  Among  the  institutions  here  are 
the  county  prison,  the  Horrfstown  HomHtal  for 
the  In.sane  (State),  Charity  Hospital,  the  Agnes 
Stinson  Home  for  Aged  I-iidiea,  Friends'  Home, 
Snint  .To«<eph's  Protectory  (Roman  Catholic)  for 
girls,  McCann  Library  (public),  and  Montmrn* 
eiy  County  Historical  Society.  Ottwr  imidmnt 
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buildings  and  places  o{  interest  arc  the  county 
court  house,  municipal  buildii  L'i  l  igh  school, 
Mtisouic  Temple,  Montgomery  C'eiuelery,  with  a 
tomb  of  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock  and  a  shaft  to  Gen. 
Joha  F.  Mhxtmdt,  tiie  SdiujlkiU  Bridigs  (1889), 
•ad  Vftlley  Forge,  Imt  six  vmm  diatant.  Norris> 
town  is  in  a  rich  a^icullurul  and  mining  re- 
gion, and  haa  extensive  mauufactureii  of  glass, 
wire,  screws,  iron,  hoaiery,  knitting  inaclunes, 
ihirts*  etc  The  government  is  administered  by 
•  btti^CM,  «l«et«d  every  three  years,  and  a  uiii- 
ramcra]  council,  which  controls  elections  of  sub- 
ordinate municipal  departments.  Tlie  borough 
owns  and  o|Krate.s  it.s  electric  light  plant.  Found- 
ed in  1785  and  named  in  honor  of  Isaac  Norriii, 
who  bad  formerly  owned  a  large  part  of  the  land 
in  tliia  vicinity,  Nonrintown  waa  incorporated  as 
a  boroagli  in  1812,  it«  population  tnen  being 
alM)ut  .700.  It  wa.s  enlarged  in  1853.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  earliest  .settlement  here  was  in 
\6HH  by  Friend.s  from  W  alos.  Population,  in 
181)0,  1<».791;  in  lltOO,  22,265. 

KORBJCOPUfG,  nor'o)>e  plug.  A  seaport  on 
the  ea.st  coast  of  Sweden,  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  iir&vik,  75  miles  southwest  of  Stockholm 
{Map:  Sweden,  0  7).  It  is  regularly  laid  out 
with  atrcete  eraeaing  at  right  aoglea,  and  haa 
jwv^ral  beantiful  parka,  squares,  and  promenades. 
Tl  (  !  (  are  many  fine  modern  bulMrML-  .  nmong 
the  U'st  of  which  are  the  almost  palaUiil  public 
schools,  the  new  Church  of  Saint  Matthew,  the 
titj  hall,  and  the  labor  lyceum.  The  Motala, 
which  flowa  through  the  town,  is  extensively 
utilised  for  water  power,  and  Norrkdping  is  ana 
of  the  foremost  manufacturing  towns  of  Sweden. 
In  1900  there  were  IT.'i  factories,  whose  products 
for  the  year  were  valued  at  $9,tiuU,000.  The 
most  important  ttUufactures  are  woolen  and 
cottott  textiles,  paper,  tapestries,  and  sugar. 
KorrkOping  is  also  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  ports  in  the  eotintry.  Its  harbor 
admits  tlie  largest  vessels.  The  shipping  in  1899 
amounted  to  nearly  37.),000  tons.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  manufactured  goods,  grain,  wood,  and 
dairy  prodneto.  Population,  in  1890,  82,826;  in 
1900,  4 1 .008. 

NORBLANT>,  ndr'likni.  The  northernmost 
and  largest,  but  least  populous,  of  the  three 
historical  divisions  of  Sweden.  It  extends  south 
as  Ht  an  Oefle,  and  has  an  area  of  80,785  square 

niilf-«,  with  r<  ]>ojin1ntinTi  in  HWl  nf  SG0,254. 

yOBflF.MEN,  or  NO&THMEN.  See  Nob- 
nOB8E  KTTHOLOGY.    Sen  Maai  8oAN- 

UXAVIAK  MtTHOLOGY. 

HOBTH,  OBXtmoran.  The  peeudonym  of 
the  part  author  of  the  Voetet  Ambrotiaiwt,  John 

Wilson  (q.v.). 

NOBTH,  Fraxcts.  Baron  Guilford  (16.37-85). 
A  celebrated  English  jurist.  He  was  biMm  No- 
vember 2,  1837,  the  third  son  of  the  fourth  Lord 

North.  Prejudiced  against  Preshyterians  by  the 
sternness  of  his  e.irly  teachers,  S'cirth  was  con- 
firnusi  in  this  feeling  by  Dr.  Stevens,  a  sturdy 
Boyalist,  head  of  the  school  at  Bury  Saint  FA- 
nrand,  where  he  finished  his  preparation  for  col- 
lege. Matrlenlated  at  Saint  Tof  n's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, he  withdrew  in  two  yc.irs  to  become  a 
8tiul<  nt  nf  law  in  the  Middle  Temple.  He  was 
admitted  to  its  practice  in  1661,  and  as  be  had 
gUways  be«n  a  student  of  grant  nppliontlon,  be 


soon  gainwi  a  high  rank  at  the  bar.  Indeed,  his 
rise  in  favor  at  the  Covirt  was  so  laj  id  that  he 
has  l)een  accused  of  uoing  unworthy  means  to 
gain  his  end.  He  became  Solicitor-General  in 
1071,  Attoniey-GSeneml  in  1673,  and  Lord  Chid 
Juatloe  of  the  Common  Pleas  m  1875.  In  1888 
he  was  mailf  I  rd  Keeper  of  the  Orcat  Seal. 
W  ith  other  nieniljers  of  the  Court  party  he  was 
hostile  to  Titas  Oatcs,  and  as  judge  ruled  in 
such  a  manner  against  Stephen  College  that  it 
aided  in  securing  a  death  sentence.  This  not 
constitutes  the  nMet  scrioua  blot  on  hia  fame  aa 
a  judge,  for  in  moirt  cases  bis  decisions  were 
marked  by  their  ability  and  justice.  He  was  a 
Royalist,  true  to  Charles  11.  at  all  times.  In 
1683  he  entered  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron 
Guilford,  but  took  little  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings. Ho  was  a  man  of  vast  knowledge  and  wido 
ciilture,  an  excellent  musician,  a  patron  of 
artists,  and  a  friend  of  natural  sciences,  yet 
witluil  ttM)  complaisant  to  the  corru])tions  of  his 
day.  As  a  lawyer  his  ability  and  learning  were 
undoubted,  and  his  decisions  did  much  tO  tn- 
ereoae  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Conunon 
Pleas.  Consult  lUiger  North,  The  Litm  of  ik» 
North*  (London,  1890). 

VOBTH,  Frrmbick.  Lord,  Earl  of  Guillord 
(1732-02).    An  BngHsn  statesman.    Re  was  n 

son  of  Barnn  Ouiiford.  After  a  course  «t* 
Eton  and  Trinity  ("olloge,  Oxford,  and  a  period 
of  Continental  travel.  North  was  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  from  Banbury,  a  borough  controlled  by 
his  father.  From  1759  until  the  fall  of  .  the 
Rockingham  Ministry  in  1765  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  a  junior  lord  of  the  treasury.  In  De- 
cember. 1766,  after  a  short  tenure  of  the 
office  of  paymaster,  he  was  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council.  Uis  ability  won  for  him, 
in  March,  17<^,  an  offer  of  the  dmneellofililp 
of  the  exchequer,  which  he  nt  f!rst  declined,  but 
upon  the  death  of  Townshemi  in  St  ptember  finally 
accepted.  With  this  post  went  lli  "  li  adership  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  which  he  was  well 
qnaliHed  hy  his  eloquence,  good  humor,  wit,  and 
readinesn  of  resource.  His  attitude  on  the 
TownsbMd  tea  tax,  however,  was  one  of  thn 
immediate  caiiws  of  the  American  war.  It  was 
Xorth's  own  boast  that  as  a  memher  of  thO 
Commons  he  had  "voted  against  all  popular  and 
in  favor  of  ail  unpopular  nieaAure^."  In  1770  he 
succeeded  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  Prime  Minister. 
He  was  called  by  Horace  Walptde  the  ostensible 
Minister;  for  the  real  Minister  was  Kinp  George 
III,  It  has  since  been  proved  that  X rrlh  as 
early  as  1776  believed  that  the  unyielding  policy 
he  was  pursuing  with  regard  to  the  American 
colonies  would  end  in  niiQ  to  the  King  ood  to 
the  country;  yet  in  the  face  of  the  powerful 
opposition  of  Fox  and  Purke.  he  allowed  his 
own  convictions  to  be  overlKirne  hy  the  obstinacy 
of  King  George's  ultra-Tory  pur]>ose.  In  1778 
he  waa  forced  to  a  renunciation  of  the  right 
to  tax  the  colonies;  but  the  eonceaaloa  came 
too  late,  and  in  1782.  finding  it  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  war  any  longer,  he  resigne^^l.  With 
Xorth's  retirement  came  to  an  end  George  Ill.'s 
scheme  of  governing  the  country  by  his  own 
will,  and  of  ruling  the  House  of  Oominons.  Soon, 
however,  Fox  entered  into  a  coalition  with  North, 
against  whom  he  had  for  ao  many  years  in> 
Tci^ied.  north  and  Fok  took  olBoe  vnte  tiw 
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Duke  of  Portland  in  17S3,  but  tlie  ooalition 

lasted  only  a  ft-w  month.^.  lie  siuwcihd 
father  as  Earl  uf  Guilford  in  17iM).  During  thi: 
last  five  years  of  his  life  North  was  totally  blind. 
He  bore  his  afflictions  with  great  cheerfulness, 
dying  August  5,  1792.  North  was  an  amiable 
man,  (X)s<^e86ed  of  considerable  wit  and  talent, 
but  laokinjf  those  powers  necessary  to  carry  a 
country  well  throuph  a  criHis  like  that  which 
England  experienced  during  his  administration. 
Consult  Donne.  Correspondence  o/  Owge  MIL 
tcith  lord  Xorth  (London,  1807). 

IJORTH,  Sir  Thomas  (1535T-1602?).  An 
Eliwibethan  translator,  the  son  of  Edward,  first 
Baron  North,  and  younger  brother  of  Roger 
North  (1530- 1600),  the  courtier  and  soldier.  He 
was  probably  educated  at  f  aterliouse,  Cambridge, 
and  certainly  stndied  at  Unooln's  bm  (1557). 
In  1588  he  wa^  captain  of  three  hundred  men  nt 
Ely;  was  styled  a  man  of  courage;  and  waa 
knu^ted  in  1501.  In  1601  he  received  a  pension 
«f  for  bis  'good  and  faithful  aerrice.'  North, 
a  master  of  clear  and  rohast  English,  performed 
still  greater  service  to  literature.  Under  the 
title  Till-  Diall  of  Princet  (1557).  he  Englished 
the  Spaniard  Guevara's  Lihio  Aureo.  North's 
version  was  exceedingly  popular.  From  the 
Italian  of  Antonio  Francesco  Doni  he  publishc<i 
«th«  MoraU  PhUotopf^i*  of  Doni  (1570;  reprint 
by  J.  Jaeobe,  London,  1891),  a  collection  of 
Eastern  fables.  Better  known  now  i's  his  version 
of  Plutarch's  Lire*  (1571);  id  edition  ir>!i.j;  en- 
lartretl  1(50.'}),  made  frnm  tlie  French  of  Aniyot. 
It  wa«  the  source  of  Shakespeare's  Tvoraon 
tragedies.  Consult  the  reprint  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  North's  Plutarch,  cd.  by  Wyudluun 
(Tudor  Ubrary,  I^ondon,  1895). 

VO&TH,  William  (17.52- 1830).  An  Ameri- 
can Boldiert  bom  at  Fort  Fredericlc,  Maine.  He 
entered  the  Revolutionary  army  in  1776,  and  In 

177R  was  a  captain  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 
The  next  year  he  wa^i  tran-^fiTri-d  (o  the  >*t«ff  of 
Ban^n  Steulien  and  remained  with  him  until  the 
surrender  of  CoriiwulIi».  He  left  the  army  with 
tbe  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  went  to 
live  with  Steuben,  whose  favorite  be  had  become. 
A  Kealous  Federalist,  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  politics,  and  was  a  member  of  the  T  nited 
States  Senate  in  1798-99.  During  the  trouble 
with  France  in  1798  he  wan  appointed  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army  with  the  rank  of  brigadier* 
general.  He  wrote  a  Taluable  memoir  of  Baron 

Btenb'."-! 

NOKTH  AD'AJIS.  A  city,  including  several 
villages  within  it.s  corporate  iimit>.  in  P.erkshire 
County,  Maw.,  21  miles  north  of  Pittsfield;  on 
tbe  Hoosae  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany and  the  Bostrn  and  Maine  railroads  (Map: 
Massachusetts,  A  J  i .  An  attractive  feature  of 
the  city  is  its  U^anliful  location,  amid  mountain 
scenery,  at  the  foot  of  Grcylock,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  State.  It  is  near  the  wp<«tem 
«nd  of  the  famous  Hooeae  Tunnel,  and  the  nat- 
nral  bridge  which  spans  Httdrnm  Brook  at  a 
height  of  50  feet  is  in  Xtirtb  Adanii.  The  more 
prominent  inj»titulion!»  are  a  State  nnrmal  selioo]. 
North  Adam-;  Library,  and  Xnrtli  Adam-^  Ho< 
pital.  The  principal  industries  inehide  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  woolen,  and  print  goods,  boots 
and  shoes,  msffbineiy,  etc.  North  Adams  was 
«MW  of  the  flnt  idaees  in  tbe  United  States  east 
itf  tha  FaciAe  uope  wbete  Chinamen  wers  em- 


ployed.  The  government  is  administered,  under 

(ho  charter  of  1895,  by  a  mayor,  annually  elected, 
and  a  imicameral  council,  elected  on  a  general 
ticket.  The  majorily  of  subordinate  municipal 
oAicials  are  appointed,  either  absolutely  or  with 
the  consent  of  tbe  council,  by  the  executive,  but 
with  these  exceptions:  city  clerk  and  auditor  of 
accounts,  elected  by  the  council,  and  assessors, 
tr  1  '  es  of  public  library,  and  .school  committee, 
chosen  by  popular  vote.  The  water-works  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  16,074;  in  1900,  24,200*.  Settled 
about  1766,  North  Adams  was  separated  from 
Adams  and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1878.  In 
1805  it  became  a  city.  The  site  of  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  captured  by  the  French  and 
Indians  under  Vaudreuil  in  1746,  is  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  citv.  Consult  Spear,  Sittory  of 
Xorth  Adams  (North  Adam-^.  1885). 

NOKTH  AI/LERTON  A  market-town  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Ym  k^liit  -  ,  Kn^rland,  .30  milea 
nortliwest  of  York  (Map:  Kngland,  £  2).  It  has 
a  large  number  of  public  schools  and  (rtber  In- 
stitutions, mMufacturcs  of  lioen  and  leatli«r» 
brick-making,  and  malting.  It  is  famous  as  tbe 
place  where  the  battle  of  the  'Standard,'  so  called 
from  a  high  iitandard  erected  un  a  car  by  the 
English,  was  fought,  August  22,  1138,  between 
the  English  under  the  earls  of  Albemarle  and 
Ferrers  and  the  Seotcb  under  King  DavidL  The 

Litter  were  defeated.  Population,  in  ISOI.  ??802; 
in  1!101,  4009.  For  the  history,  consult  Ingledew 
( London,  1668)  and  Sayweil  (Noitbnllcitan, 
1886). 

VO&TR  AMBBXOA.   See  Aioaaoa. 

NORTHAMPTON.  The  capital  of  North- 
ampton>hire  England,  a  market-town,  Parlia- 
mcntarv  ii  I  nuinieipal  borough,  on  rising  ground 
on  the  Nen,  07  miles  northwest  of  Londtm  (Mapt 
England.  E  4).   The  principal  cdiftees  are  tna 

shire  hall,  flie  liand<;ome  town-hall,  the  com  ex- 
clumge,  the  numerous  churches,  several  of  which 
arc  unusually  interest in<r.  as  Saint  IVter"n,  a 
restored  specimen  of  enriched  Norrnan.  and  Saint 
Sepulchre's,  one  of  the  four  round  churches  in 
the  Kingdom,  and  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century.  Northampton  has  numerous  endowed 
charitable  and  educational  e>^ia1>1ishments.  It 
is  a  horse  racing  centre,  and  two  meetings 
annually  are  held  on  A  line  course  in 
tbe  suburiHi.  The  town  owns  the  water 
supply,  maricets,  a  sewage  farm;  maintains  • 
free  library,  museum,  cemetery,  Arc  brigade, 
police  force;  and  provides  technical  instruction. 
\'>rtham]don  i%  the  centre  of  the  English  shoe- 
mnking  industry,  and  has  currying  works,  iron 
foundries,  maltings.  breweries,  flour  and  paper 
mills,  and  brick  and  tile  works.  Of  early  Engliab 
origin,  in  the  8aaon  Ohronieh  it  is  called  Mamp- 
tune.  It  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Danet. 
who  burned  it  in  1010.  It  was  walled  niul 
s(r<iTi;_'ly  l()rtitlf<l  by  Sitiion  dc  Saint  T,i/  in  1(>7.">. 
During  the  Civil  \\  ar  it  was  held  for  i*arlinment. 
The  nieailiiws  below  the  town  witnci^sed  the  de- 
feat of  Henry  VI.  bv  the  Yorkists  in  1460. 
Population,  in  1891,  ■7.'>.075;  in  1901,  87,021. 
Cori'^ult:  Liber  Ctifttin>\tirtifu :  (hi  Aiu-u  nt  fun- 
lunun  of  the  Toirn  of  Northampton  (Northamp- 
ton, 1895)  :  Adkins.  yorthamptim  tn  EngXiA 
History  (London,  1898). 

HOBTHAXTTOH.  A  city,  includii^  several 
Tillages,  and  tbe  county-sent  of  Hampdura  Conn? 
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iy,  Mass.,  17  miles  north  of  Springflcl J ;  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
railroads  (Map:  ila^achusetts,  B  3).  The  city, 
which  occupies  elevated  ground  and  is  noted  for 
its  b«Lutifiil  •flen«i7,  ha*  beoooM  widely  popular 
as  a  summer  resori  It  has,  among  notaworthy 
institutions,  Smith  College  (q.v.),  the  Clarko 
Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes,  richly  endowed  by  John 
(  larke,  Northampton  Inaane  Hospital  (State), 
Smith  Charities,  Cooley  Dickinson  Ilospital, 
Home  for  ^\ged  and  Invalid  Women,  the  Burnham 
aaaucal  School,  Public,  Forbes,  and  LUhr  li- 
hrarfea,  Memorial  Hall,  and  Aeademy  of  Music 
Among  the  conspicuous  edifices  are  the  <i>urt 
house  and  high  sehool  buildinp.  In  tlio  iinnu- 
diate  vicinity  of  Northampton  arc  Mount  Tom 
and  Mount  Holyoke,  both  ascended  by  mountain 
railways  and  oommandioff  magnificent  views.  The 
principal  industries  are  the  manufactures  of  silk, 
cutlery,  brushes,  lumber  products,  furniture, 
hosieri-.  wood  p\ilp,  emery  wheela,  boxes,  foundry 
products,  haskota,  sewing  machines,  pockettKwks, 
etc.  The  government  is  administered,  under  the 
charter  of  1883,  by  a  major,  awtually  elected, 
and  •  bieameral  council,  wnldi  controls  appoint- 
ments of  the  subordinate  departments,  exempting 
those  of  schools  ami  the  Forltes  Library,  chosi'ii 
by  pojiular  vote.  The  water  works  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Population, 
is  1890,  14,090;  in  1000,  18,643.  Xorthamptott 
was  first  settled  in  1654  by  a  small  company 
from  Springfield,  and  was  named  (in  1655)  after 
Northampton,  England.  In  1676,  during  King 
PliilipV  War,  it  was  attacked  hy  Indians.  Jona- 
than K<l\vards  was  minister  here  from  1729  until 
dismiHsed  in  1750.  Northampton  wa.<i  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1883.  Consult  Trumbull,  Vttfory 
rtf  Xnrfh'imjiffjff  C Northampton,  180S), 

NOS.THAJCPTON,  Assize  or.  A  royal  de- 
cree issued  in  January,  1176,  by  Henry  II. 
of  England.  Like  the  Assize  of  Clarendon 
(q.v.).  it  is  in  the  form  of  instructions  to 
the  itinerant  juHtices.  The  penalties  are 
severer  than  they  were  in  the  earlier  document, 
and  there  are  special  orders  in  regard  to  difli- 
eoltieB  du«  to  the  tcbeUion  of  1173  against  Heniy 
II.  (q.T.),  which  had  centred  about  Heniyit 
eldest  -^on  and  namesake.  Consult ;  9tubb«,  Cnn- 
fitit uliorial  Ihsturif  of  Knt/latid,  vol.  i.  ( Gtli  ed., 
Oxford.  18H7)  ;  id..  Srirrt  Ch'trlrrs  (8th  ed., 
Oxford,  1895),  for  the  I-atin  text;  Adams  and 
Stephens,  Select  Documents  of  h'rifjliab  Cunstitu- 
tUmal  Hittory  (New  York,  1901),  for  an  English 
translation  of  the  document. 

NOBTaAMPTFONSHIBE,  or  Xosth'ants. 
A  s<mihem  midland  county  of  England,  bounded 
on' the  north      Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  Leieester, 

on  the  east  by  Bedford.  Huntingdon,  and  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  south  by  Oxford  and  Buckingham, 
and  on  the  west  by  Warwiek  and  Oxford  (Map: 
England,  F  4).  Area,  998  square  miles.  The 
aorlace  generally  is  undulating  and  well  wooded ; 
the  northeast  belongs  to  the  Bedford  T.«vel  (q.v.). 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Nen,  Welland,  and  Avon. 
Stoek-raisin<.'  and  the  eultivation  of  pasture  land 
are  the  i-hief  branches  qf  agriculture,  but  North- 
amptonshire is  principally  an  iron-producing  and 
manufacturing  county.  Northampton  (the  capi- 
tal). Peterborough.  Wfllfhghormigh,  Dsventry, 
and  Kettering  are  the  prlnripa!  to\\Tis.  Pnpula- 
MfOX,  in  1891,  302,183;  in  1901,  338,064.  Con- 


sult Baker,  History  and  Antiquitica  of  the  Oom^ 
ty  of  Northamptonshire  (London,  1841). 

NORTH  AN'DOVEB.  A  town  in  Essex 
County,  Mass.,  2»  miles  north  of  Boston  and  two 
miles  southeast  of  liawrence ;  on  the  Boston  and 

Maine  Kailroad  (Map:  >fas.sachusettH,  E  2).  It 
iu  iuiportaut  both  an  a  residential  place  aud  a«  a 
manufacturing  centre.  There  are  several  large 
woolen  niills  and  manufaotoriea  of  woolen  mUl 
machinery.  North  Andover  was  set  off  from  An- 
dover  and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1855,  the 
original  form  of  government,  by  to^^n  meeting, 
still  prevailing.  The  town  owns  and  operates 
the  water-works.  Population,  in  1890,  3742;  in 
1900,  424S. 

NOBTHANOER  fnflrth  nn'jPr)  ABBET.  A 
novel  by  Jane  Austen  (1818).  It  is  a  picture 
of  ('omnioi)plaee  Knj^lisli  life  in  tlie  latter  part  of 
the  eightcianth  century  at  Bath  and  at  the  Abbey, 
the  countfAj)lacc  of  friends  of  the  heroine,  Outth 
erine  Mofiand.  It  was  wrttto)  early  in  her  ea^ 
reer  (though  not  published  till  after  her  death) 
with  a  view  of  showiuf;  that  the  every  day  life 
of  ordinary  people  rould  he  maile  as  intorenting 
as  the  absurti  romani'es,  like  the  Mysttritt  of 
l'd4jlpht\  M-'iifh  v.-f'r«>  tlicu  popular. 

NORTH.  AT  TLEBOUO.  A  town,  including 
several  viila;;es.  in  ISristol  County,  Mass.,  32 
mil^  south-southwest  of  Boston;  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  (Map: 
MassachuBetts.  E  4) .  It  has  the  Bicbards  Memo- 
rial Library  (public),  with  0000  volum^.  There 
are  extensive  manufactories  of  jewelry,  also  es- 
tablishments producing  jeweler?^'  supplies,  cotton 
yarn,  silverware,  ro|H*,  braid,  h«xes,  buttons,  etc. 
North  Attleboro  was  incorporated  in  18B7;  its 
government  is  administered  by  town  meetinga^ 
Tlie  water-works  and  electric  light  plant  are 
owned  hy  the  municipality.  Population,  in  1890, 
Cl'i:  ;  ;ii  1  'iurt,  7253. 

KOBIH  BAT.  A  town  in  Nipissing  district, 
Ontario,  Canada;  on  Ijake  Nipissing,  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Gmnk  Trunk  railroads 
(Map:  Ontario,  D  1).  Small  steamers  ply  on 
the  lake,  and  the  place  is  mucli  visited  liy  tourista 
and  fishing  parties.  There  is  a  United  States 
consular  agent.  Population,  in  1901,  2630. 

KOBTH  BEBWICK,  bSr'wlk.  A  seaport 
town,  in  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  19  miles  ca.st  north- 
east of  Edinburgh  (Map:  Soothuid,  F  3).  For- 
merly a  fishing-village.  North  Berwick  has  now 
become  a  watering-place,  noted  for  its  fine  sandy 
beach,  and  its  five-mile  course  ^olf  links.  Near 
by  are  Ba.^s  Rock,  North  Berwick  Law,  and  the 
ruins  of  Tantallon  Castle,  graphically  described 
in  Scott's  Marmion.  Tantallon  Castle  ia  an  ir- 
regular pile,  two  miles  east  of  the  town,  on  a  high 
rock,  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  three  sides,  with  a 
ditch  on  the  land  ^ide.  where  there  was  formerly 
a  drawbridge.  North  Berwick  Law  is  a  conical 
hill  of  an  elevation  of  612  feet,  on  the  south, 
clofle  to  the  town.  Population,  in  1891,  1500; 
in  1901,  2784. 

NOBTH  BRABANT'.  A  province  of  the 
Netherlands,  ndjoininp  Ikdgium  and  occupying 
the  northern  part  of  Rrabunt  (<].▼.)  (Map:  Neth- 
erlands, D  3).  Area,  1980  sfuare  miles.  It  has  » 
low  trarfaee  and  h«1oii|^i  to  the  basin  of  the  Wense. 
Asjrieulture  and  the  rAising  of  domestic  animals 
arc  the  chief  occupations,  but  the  manufacturing 
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biduiliiH  mn  bIio  well  developed.  The  chief 
manafsetnres  are  cotton  and  wooleo  iftbrioe, 

linen,  hat-*.  Icathrr.  etc.     PopaUtiOII»  in  1989, 

MOWSB,  VBJkJyitOCK.   A  boitragh  in  All*- 

gh«ny  County,  Pa.   (f-n  mWc-^  from  Pittsbnrp  on 
the  Pennsylvania  liaiir(Mi<l  iAlap:  PennHv lv:iiii;i, 
B  3).    It  is  mainly  a  rcaiilential  and  nwmiiii  ■ 
turiog  place,  and  iiae  a  larn  pluut.  making 
thkOy  Stwl  rails,  of  the  Uuted  States  StfH^l 

CorpoTAtion.  OnMiiaed  from  «  put  of  Braddook 
TowiHliip,  North  Bnddoek  waa  Ineorpoimted 

in  1897 ;  its  government  is  administered  by  a 
burgeas,  elected  every  three  years,  and  a  council. 
Fopulatiiim,  te  1900,  6SS& 

NOBTH'BMDGB.  A  town,  including  sev- 
eral villages,  in  Worcester  County,  Maas.,  13 
miles  southeat^t  of  Worce-^ter:  on  the  Blackstone 
and  Mumford  rivers,  and  on  the  New  York,  New 
Havan  and  Hartford  Railroad  (Map:  Massachu- 
aetts,  D  3).  The  town  has  a  public  library,  and 
its  industrial  interests  are  represented  by  ez> 
ten.Hivc  ninniifartureH  of  cotton  mill  machinery, 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  etc.  Settled  in  1662, 
Northbridge  was  set  off  from  Mendon  and  incor- 
porated aa  a  separate  town  in  1772.  The  fl0T« 
emment  is  admuiittered  by  town  meetings.  The 
watpr-worka  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Whitiri  MaolUne  Works,  one  of  the  town's  great 
manufarttiring  plants.  FopnIntion«  in  1800, 
4603;  in  1900,  7036. 

H'OBTE'BBOOK,  Lobd.  See  Baring,  Thomas 

VOBXS  CAPS.  A  piemontoiy  projecting 
into  tfce  Afctie  Ocean  from  the  island  of  Magero 

(q.V.).  off  the  north  eoast  of  Norway,  in  latitude 
7i'  ll'  north  uMap:  Norway.  LI).  It  i»  gen- 
erally Considered  a-*  the  nortlierniiiost  point  of 
Europe,  though  a  little  to  the  west  of  it  a  low 
point  of  land,  the  Knivskjoerodde,  extends  m  few 
niinut«i  farther  north.  The  nortJiemmoet  point 
of  the  European  mainland  is  Cape  Nordkyn,  44 
miles  east  of  North  Cape,  in  liititiide  71*  7'. 
North  Cape  is  a  precipitous  rocky  headland,  ris- 
ing 068  feet  above  the  sea.  Us  summit  is 
erowned  by  a  granite  monument;  in  aummer  it  ia 
visited  by  nnmeroos  tourists. 

irOBTH  CAB'OLiarA  I  (lopularly  called  the 
'Old  North  State,'  also  the  'Turpentine  SUte'). 
A  South  Atlantic  State  of  the  I'nited  States. 
It  lies  between  33°  50'  and  HQ'  33'  north  latitude, 
and  between  75"  27'  and  84'  20'  west  longitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  l>y  Vir>,'inia,  on  the 
east  and  southea.st  by  the  Atlantic-  (Uean,  on  the 
south  by  South  Carolina  and  tieorgia,  and  on  the 
west  by  Tennessee.  Its  extreme  length  from  east  to 
west  is  508'^i  miles,  «nd  its  extreme  breadth  187% 
miles,  the  average  breadth  being  about  100  milo.i. 
ItH  arra  U  52.250  Rquare  niile«,  including;  the 
lar;:e  r<i;i'.t  Iii^tmuis,  tlic  land  surface  covering 
48,580  square  inileH,  or  31,091,200  acres.  Its 
gross  area  ia,  according  to  the  latest  official 
Hgnres,  exactly  equal  to  that  of  Alahama,  and 
is  exceeded  by  23  of  the  other  States.  In  land 
nrea  Nortli  r'ardlimi  ranks  O.^it'i 

Tui'tKJKAi'U  V.  The  State  may  \x>  divided  into 
three  distinct  topographical  belts,  the  Appala- 
chian mountain  region  in  the  west,  the  Piedmont 
plain  in  the  middle,  and  the  mastal  plain  in  the 
east,  the  dividing  line*  between  thes**  ninninfj 
obliquely  across  the  State  from  southwest  to 


nortlwMt.  The  mountain  belt,  taken  n  wliok^ 
eottsiats  of  a  high  plateau  eovering  about  0000 

square  miles  and  lying  at  an  averaj^e  elevation 
of  2000  to  50O0  feet,  it  is  lx)uuded  on  the  east 
by  the  Blue  Kid^i-,  which  risies  in  a  ste«>;i  ari  l 
rugged  escnrptueut  from  the  Piedmont  plain  to 
a  height  of  nearly  4000  feet  above  sea  level  in  the 
north,  beoominn  tower  sovlhward.  On  the  west  the 
plateau  is  bomiaed  by  the  Great  Smoky  Meunfadns, 
whose  crest  separates  North  Carnfina  from  Ten- 
ne««ee.  Hotween  these  ridffos  the  plateau  itself  is 
much  dissected  by  river  valleys  runnin);  in  all  di- 
rections, and  broken  up  into  cross  ranges  and  ir- 
n^ar  mountain  groups.  These  are  generally 
rounded,  forest-covered  neights,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral pointed  peaks,  and  some  preeipitous  slopes 
and  r<i<  ky  cliffs.  More  than  tw  ni  y  five  peaks  are 
over  W>06  feet  high.  Their  sunmiii^  are  peneral- 
ij  bun.  TIte  highest  is  Mount  Mitchell,  in  the 
group  known  as  the  Black  Mountains,  tlie  cul- 
minating point  of  the  Appalachian  i^wtem  and 
the  highest  peak  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  plateau 
in  North  OaroUna  to  n  hsight  «l  9711  feet  nbovn 

the  sea. 

The  portion  of  the  State  east  of  the  mountain 
belt  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  Fied* 
mont  and  the  coastal  plains.  The  former  reaehts 

5(.s  widest  devi  1i  [in  I  lit  in  this  State,  of  whose 
area  it  includes  nearly  one  lnilf.  It  slopes  grad- 
ually from  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  at  the  foot 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  less  than  600  feet  whero 
it  merges  into  tne  eoaatal  plain.  Its  surfsoe  is 
undulating,  rugged,  and  hilly  near  the  moun- 
tains, but  gradually  levels  toward  the  east.  It 
is  partly  forested,  but  consists  larpely  of  cul- 
tivated land,  being  the  most  populous  and  best 
developed  region  of  the  State.  The  coastal  plain 
ooeupiee  the  eastern  belt  stretehing  from  100  to 
180  miles  from  the  eonst.  It  is  level  and  eendy, 
consisting  in  parts  of  pine  barrens,  and  every- 
where is  les.-,  tlian  r>00  feet  in  elevation.  It  merges 
through  low  swamps  into  the  ^li.illtw  coast 
lagoons,  of  which  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  sounds 
are  the  Ingest.  They  are  bounded  OO  the  OOSMI 
front  hj  uurrow  sand  beadiea. 

HtDMMRAFirT.  The  groater  pert  of  the  State 
belongs  to  the  Atlantic  slope,  but  tho  tern 
mountain  region  l)cyond  the  Blue  Rid^'*'  Ulon;?' 
to  the  Mississip|>i  basin,  bein>;  drained  by  the 
hcadstreams  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  chief  among 
which  are  the  Little  Tennessee  and  the  French 
Broad  River.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  this  State  is  the  watershed  for  nearly 
all  the  Atlanti  ri\  '  ra  of  both  North  and  South 
Carolina,  all  of  them  having  a  general  south- 
east course.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  State 
the  Roanoke,  the  Tar,  and  the  Neose  enter  AU 
bemarle  and  Pamlioo  sonnds  through  deep  and 
wide  esttinries.  The  southern  portion  is  dminrd 
by  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  the  western  p.u  t 
of  the  Piedmont  pljiin  by  the  Yadkin  or  Great 
Pedec  and  the  Catawba,  both  of  which  flow  into 
South  Carolina.  The  large  rivers  of  the  coastal 
plain,  especially  their  magnificent  estuaries, 
offer  facilities  for  eommunication,  and  on  the 
Piedmont  plain  tiMQT  fumiph  n  vast  MMmnt  ol 
water-power. 

CuMATB.  North  Carolina  lies  in  the  warmer 
part  of  the  temperate  sone.  The  climate  becomes 
almost  sub-tropical  In  the  eouthcMtem  ooner. 
The  mean  temperature  n-nr  ihr  coast  is  6T,  nnd 
in  the  mountains  06"  pihc  mean  isumiuer  tempera- 
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WllmlnKtoa., 

Jarkaon  

JacluonvlUe . 
IlillBboro.... 


C  1 
U  8 
»  4 
D  S 
C  3 
B  2 

B  1 
B  1 
A  4 
B  4 
FSH 

H  3 
Dcr 
D  2 
I)  1 
F  « 

A  1 
Dt 

A  1 

V  2 
B  I 
B  4 


rtti0laM< 


County  Seat. 


Williaiustioo 
Uliarlotte  — 
Bakeravilte. . 

Troy  


Bayboro  

liiir^'uNs  .  ..I,.., 
Umfuid....... 


Green  rille..., 
Colunibaa..., 

Luinbertou. . . 


Wentworth  

Salisbury  

KutherfordtoB . 
Clinton  


Albemarle. 


Daiibnry  

Uobeon  ...... 

BryKOD  Cltj... 

Breraid  

Colnmbla;.... 


Monroe .... 
ITenderean. 
Kaicigh  . . . . 
Worrenton . 
Flymoutb . . 


Boone. 


WUkcBboro 

Wllwm  

YailkinviUe. 
BnmavIUa... 


Area  lu 
aquare 
■iln. 

Pbpalalkni. 

1M». 

490 

-^-^^  - 

1A  HAD 

lo.<iun 

Vti 

iA  am 

i«,ttt 

tt.lM 

438 

aw 

CK>»«DS 

12.iS«7 

15,«« 

Wf 

ll,83S> 

14.107 

iW^ 

90,419 

23.628 

5N 

190 

3pt.(JC£0 

4#L  TOR 

5^23 

VI  I'M 

AA.<^ 

in  Widl 

oOW 

14,SM8 

14,600 

1 .1441 

1  U.  (  4.> 

14 

in  Mil 

BMC 

IIJ4 

VI  auU 

«8 

v^i-. 

AfUi 

'JS  I^IH 

w,av  1 

2S  968 

9S,tM 

S4.'lS3 

31,<M6 

M7 

IH.'JTO 

K.IOI 

9S1 

S!S,aiW 

413 

12,180 

is,eio 

m 

n.iw 

t9,M8 

531 

MO 

t:..5rr 

H.-KU 

m 

0,09) 

m 

C61 

njM 

9S9 

i7.BM 

10.6M 

m 

40.  •-'fir 

54,«sao 

438 

11'  :m 

10,151 

8M 

lO.WW 

S» 

10,611 

13,417 

em 

Mm 

njM 

m 

MBTI 

18.G44 

14,083 

m 

1^490 

11,404 
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tares  for  the  two  regions  are  77°  and  72',  and 
tlie  winter  temperatures  45**  and  40°.  The  nor^ 
■lal  maxinmin  is  about  100°,  and  the  minimum 
for  the  central  part  of  the  State  10',  though 
aueb  cold  is  rare.  In  the  mountains  the  winters 
are  more  severe,  but  the  Blue  Ridge  protects 
the  rest  of  the  State  from  the  cold  BOrthwcst 
wavee.  The  rainfall  is  abundant  and  wry  ermW 
distributed,  both  in  regard  to  seasons  and  looM- 

ties,  though  the  fpntrrtl  rri'ion  receives  some- 
what less  ruiu  tliun  llie  toast  and  mountain 
regions,  and  the  summer  somewhat  more  than  the 
other  seasons.  The  annual  avera^  for  the  State 
is  53.3  inches.  The  avenge  aBowfen  is  ebout 
five  induMi,  but  snow  imrely  remains  on  the 
grtnnid  moie  than  one  or  two  days.  The  pre- 
%'ai1ing  winds  are  from  the  northeast  and  ^  niUi 
west.  The  State  lies  outside  the  path  of  the 
cyclonic  storms,  and  tornadoes  are  extremely 
nre;  but  the  rab-tropical  Rtorms  tnm  the  aouth- 
w««t  eooMtiiiMe  endenger  navigatioB  along  the 
coast. 

Fuuuu  North  Carolina,  being  the  meeting 
ground  of  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical  floras, 
and  having  all  %-ariielies  of  climate  from  sub- 
tropical to  sub-arctic,  is  unrivaled  by  any  State 
eaet  of  the  Miseiisippi  in  the  variety  of  its  plant 
life,  and  is  protebly  surpassed  by  no  region  of 
similar  area  elsewhere.  In  the  swamps  along  the 
coast  the  prevailing  tree  is  the  bsM  cvpres.s,  with 
the  wtiitr  crJar  and  live  onk.  Here  also  are 
numerous  bulrushes  and  several  species  of  car- 
afnmms  plants  (8amteenia  and  Droscra).  In 
the  sand^  parts  of  the  coastal  plain  the  long-leaf 
pine  iPtmu  AuiOntU)  is -predominant,  together 
with  the  loblolly-pine  (Pintu  tceda)  and  8cr\ib 
mk.  Composite  and  leguminous  plants  are  here 
abundant,  as  well  as  blueberries,  sumacs,  alders, 
a  profusion  of  wild  grapes  and  other  vines,  and, 
fa  Hm  south,  palmettos.  In  the  Pfedmont  plain 
the  indigenous  species  have  been  largely  sup- 
planted) by  those  introduced  by  settlers.  "  Oaks, 
liii"kiirM.-s.  Mtirl  i'lrns  are  prfilfiinitiiuil  m  the  for- 
ests of  this  plain.  In  the  mountains  the  forest 
ef  the  coeamon  northern  trees  covers  a  remark- 
able and  ^pieal  northern  undeigrawth  of  gor- 
geoas  shmbbery,  magnolias,  rfaadodendroas,  and 
aimiinr  =pf»firs. 

For  1  auiiii.,  see  that  section  under  United 
Statks. 

Gboloot  and  Minebauwt.  The  main  geo> 
logical  anrfacc  formations  are  coincident  with 
the  topographical  belts  described  above;  in  fact, 
the  latter  are  a  result  of  the  former,  and  the 
coa.stal  plain  is  a  geological  rather  than  a  topo- 
graphical division.  It  eon-nists  of  Cretaceous  and 
l^rtiarv  sands,  graved,  clays,  and  nuvrls  covering 
the  mderlying  bed-rock  of  granites  and  lime- 
stones. The  remainder  of  the  State,  the  Pied* 
mont  plain  and  the  mountains,  has  as  its 
princij>al  feature  an  iniinetise  belt  of  granites 
and  gneisses  running  across  the  State  from  south- 
west to  northeast,  and  flanked  on  the  east  by  a 
narrower  belt  of  crystalline  schists  and  other 
slates.  Between  the  latter  and  the  coastal  plain 
deposits  is  a  still  narrower  belt  of  more  recent 
formation — the  Triassic  red  saii  l-t<  in  .  The 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  in  the  extreme  west 
and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
esnnlst  of  roeks  of  the  Oeoee  formation.  The  red 
snadstone  fonnatkni  eontains  ooel  deposits,  and 
also  yields  the  mmt  valuable  building  stones. 
Hw  crystalline  rocks,  which  are  much  folded, 


tilted,  and  brolwn,  are  penetrated  in  maiqr  plaeei 
by  quarts  veins,  some  of  whidi  are  auri&roas. 

Other  veins  arc  impregnated  with  copj)er  ores, 
and  valuable  iron  dcposit.s  are  alt*o  found  both 
in  the  granite  and  slate  Viclts,  while  ore.s  of 
silver,  lead,  and  zinc  are  also  found,  sometimes 
asaoeiated  with  gold. 

limm.  Gold-mlnliig  bMUi  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth eentury,  yet  the  UMtuKiy  shows  little  signs 
of  r^tcnsive  development,  and  the  annual  output 
remains  snuilI.  Tile  State  is  noteworthy  for  its 
production  of  corundum  and  mica,  there  being 
few  other  rwions  iii  the  country  where  tbeee 
are  found.  £i  1900  the  corundum  mined  f6r 
the  year  was  valued  at  $102,7ifi,  and  represented 
nil  that  wnn  mined  in  the  tlnited  States  during 
fhnl  yi\u-.  Belli  coninduiii  nfn,!  mica  are  found 
in  the  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Kidge.  In  llMJt)  the 
ores  mined  included  the  red  and  brown  hematite 
and  the  megnetite  varieties  of  iron  ore,  their  re- 
spective output  heing  55,844  tons,  250,803  tons, 
and  20. 17*^  tnns.  Coal  mining  has  l>een  carried 
on  in  Challiani  County  since  1889,  imt  the  output 
is  small.  Granite  quarried  in  I  '^hj  was  valued 
at  $257,962 — much  in  excess  of  any  other  year 
between  1890  and  1900.  The  production  of  tale 
and  soapstone  is  rapidly  incKBsing,  the  value 
in  1900  being  $75,308.  Some  ssndstone  and 
phosphate  rock  are  also  obtained.  Tn  lf>00  the 
value  of  brick  and  tile  was  estimated  at  $797,- 
112.    A  little  pottery  is  also  productnl. 

I'  lHUKMLKH.  Fishing  is  the  most  important  in- 
dustry in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  North 
Carolina  is  naturally  adapted  for  this  pursuit  by 
its  sounds  and  other  coastal  bodies  of  water, 
fresh  and  salt.  The  annual  catch  is  more  than 
twice  that  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida  (Atlantic  Coast  side)  combined.  In 
1897,  the  last  year  in  which  flsbeiy  statisties 
were  oompiled,  Uiere  were  ItfiW  men  engaged  in 
the  industry.  The  value  of  the  product  reported 
was  !pl  ..H  1(1.017.  fhad  nnd  oysters  are  by  far 
the  most  prominent.  t:i''  \alue  of  the  former  be- 
ing $302,811.  Of  the  many  other  varieties  the 
more  important  are  squeteague,  alewife,  mullett 
striped  nass,  ekms,  and  bluefish.  The  seine 
fisheries  of  the  Albenarie  Bomd  aeeUm  ate  the 
most  important  in  the  ^ats;.  Vessel  flshtog  is 
not  yet  extensive. 

AoBicirLTi'BE.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  in- 
dustiy.  Yet  the  largest  part  of  the  swampy  coast 
lend  is  unreclaimed,  and  there  is  also  much 
waste  land  in  the  mountainous  area  of  the  west. 
In  1900,  73.2  per  cent,  of  the  land  surface  was 
included  in  farms — the  largest  per  cent,  recorded 
since  1860.  While  the  per  cent,  of  improved  land 
is  still  small,  being  in  1900  only  36.6  of  the  farm 
land,  there  was  a  large  gain  from  1850  to  1900, 
the  corresponding  figures  for  ISfiO  being  26.0. 
The  most  remarkable  agricultural  development 
of  that  tialf  century  was  the  ehsnge  from  larpe  to 
small  farms,  the  average  si/e  having  decrca.sed 
steadily  from  368.6  acres  in  1850  to  101.3  acres 
in  1900.  Tliis  decrease  is  a  part  of  the  general 
process  which  the  overthrow  of  slavery  precipi- 
tated. Negroes  who  were  formerly  slave*  on 
large  plantations  l*  .iin<  renters  or  owners  of 
small  holdings.  Also  the  holding  of  the  white 
farmer  was  reduced  more  nearly  to  an  area 
which  it  was  poesible  to  cultivate  by  his  own 
eiforts.  Tn  1000. 24.4  per  cent,  of  tlw  farms  wers 
operated  by  co1ore<1  farmers,  the  average  size  of 
the  farms  being  53.6  acres,  or  less  than  half 
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that 'of  the  farms  operated  hy  white  farmers. 
The  pvr  cent,  of  rented  farms  is  high,  havinjj:  l>een 
41.4  per  cent,  of  the  tului  number  of  farms  in 
1900.  Kenting  is  much  more  common  among  the 
n^roea  tbaa  among  the  whites,  the  percoitage 
of  rentera  amoBS  each'  being  respectitelj  68j0 
nnd  In  the  western  eoimtiea,  where  nearly 

all  the  furiiit'rs  are  wliite,  the  share  gyatem  of 
renting  prevails.  Among  the  eolored  farmers  of 
the  coitaa-growing  ooiwties  the  cash  and  share 
tenaats  are  ahoul  equal.  TIm  iiegr»  farmen 
usually  marl^ace  tibeir  erofM, 

Ae  may  be  iulciTed  from  the  paragraphs  un- 
der Topography,  there  is  a  f,'reat  diversity  of 
agricultural  products,  three  agricultural  see- 
tions  being  recognized.  These  are  the  east- 
era  or  ooaetal  plain  region,  containing  much 
sandy  and  barren  soil;  the  middle  or  Piedmont 
aeetion,  more  undulating,  and  with  a  soil  Tnorc 
fertile  and  better  adapted  to  diversified  farminf;; 
the  western  or  mountainous  section,  eharacter- 
ized  by  a  fertile  loam  and  best  suited  tograzinf; 
and  the  raising,  of  temperate  sons  crops.  The  crop 
vhich  stands  out  pramincntly  as  to  acreage  is 
com,  the  acreage  f6r  IfWO  exceeding  47  per  cent, 
of  the  total  crop  area,  antl  the  receipts  equaling 
26.2  per  cent,  of  the  tot4il  crop  receipts.  Since  the 
Civil  W  ar  tlie  corn  acrea;.'e  ha.>i  steadilv  increased. 
Wheat,  the  next  must  prominent  cereal,  has  only 
one-fourth  as  large  an  acrea^re.  The  acreage 
devoted  to.  oats  and  lye  each  decreased  one-half 
inm  1890  to  IflOO.  The  yield  per  acre  of  all 
these  crops  is  very  low.  The  ncren>re  of  hay 
and  forage  crops  is  comparatively  small.  The 
two  crops  which  yield  the  largest  re^^ftm  from 
sales  are  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  MIMge  oL 
«ach  fluctuates  greatly.  An  increase  in  one 
usually  is  accompanied  by  a  decrel^e  in  the 
other,  the  respect ive  acreages  being  determined 
by  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  one  or  the 
other  crop.  The  .SUtte  ranks  about  dgbth  as  a 
cotton  State,  and  cotton  does  not.hol^the  domi- 
nant position  it  maintains  in  the  eommonwealths 
iartber  south.  However,  there  was  a  very  de- 
cided increase  in  production  from  1850  to  1900, 
the  crop  for  1900 — 159,707  bales — Ijcing  over 
three  times  that  of  1850.  The  utili/ntinn  of  the 
seed  lia^i  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  cotton 
yield. 

Likewise  there  bos  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  attention  given  to  tobacco-raising.  From 
1890  to  1900  the  acrt  a-^'e  u  as  inoro  than  doiiblcil, 
and  North  Carolina  took  rank  in  xt  to  Kentucky. 

State  holds  tliird  rank  in  the  production  of 
peanuts  and  second  in  the  production  of  sweet 
potatoes.  The  former  are  grown  most  exten- 
sive! v  in  the  northeastern  count  ICS.  They  are, 
however,  put  on  the  market  bearing  the  Virginia 
label,  l>cing  sold  to  \'iri.'inia  factories.  The  area 
of  production  increa.scd  eiiormou.sly  during  1890- 
1900.  Garden  lamiing  has  become  a  prominent 
industrial  feature.  The  climate  enables  garden- 
ers to  produce  for  the  early  Northern  market, 
and  (heap  tni asportation  is  furnished  by  ocean 
navi^iiliiin.  ITie  southeastern  or  Wilmington 
section  has  made  the  greatent  progress  in  this 
line.  Watermelons,  cabbages  and  other  vege- 
tables, and  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits 
are  there  grown  in  abundance.  Orchard  fruits 
are  moet  common  fn  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  thff  apple  hein;:  tlie  principal  %ari«-ly. 
Peaches  are  raised,  but  not  in  such  great  quan- 
tities as  in  other  Southern  States.  Bice  Is  raised 


along  the  tide- water  rivers,  where  the  construc- 
tion of  dikes  niake?i  possible  a  .sy.steni  of  flood- 
ing and  draitiiug.  in  iiyde  L'ouuly,  however, 
irrigntion  is  accomplished  by  pumping.  The  last 
eensus  reported  22;£79  acres  devoted  to  riee. 
Peaa  and  soighum  are  among  the  other  crops 
grown. 

The  following  table  of  acreages  explains  itt>elf : 


mors 

1900 

1R90 

3,7'.»0,'2oe 

:j..i6o.6'i7 

Wheat    

21U,til6 

641.Hftl  - 

38.074 

aM,99S 

1,007.020 

i.HT.iae 

'M):\,(r23 

in.OTT 

17.7fl7 

Sweet  p<Jt»toe«.... 

cs.7:w 

71.7M 

.SiocK-Raisi.no.  Stock-raising  is  of  st-condary 
importance,  bwine  is  about  the  only  variety  ol 
farm  animal  raised  on  a  scale  which  permits 

any  cousideral)le  outside  (^liipnient-^.  There  were 
live  iiimn      many  itiulcH  and  in  1900  as  in 

1850.  During  that  period  the  number  of  sheep 
decreased  almost  two-thirds,  the  decrease  beio^ 
the  most  marked  in  the  last  decade.  The  nuni- 
her  of  horses  has  increased  considerably  since 
IS70,  particularly  since  1890.  Dair^'ing  is  be- 
coming' more  important.  The  follOWtng  table 
nctds  no  further  comment: 


1900 

u».m 

m.4i8 

407.487 

mjm 

40a,M7 

H  OrMt^CI.  .■•M  »a*wa*r4aapa»»4va«aa*B*B«*a>* 

M.\M  r.vcTiBE«.  Prior  to  1880  the  nianufac- 
turcf*  were  little  more  than  such  ne<vs.snry 
neighborhood  industries  as  are  common  to  rural 
Qommunities.  .  In  the  two  decades  following  1880 
the  valne  of  jproducts  increase^  100.9  and  135.1 
per  cent,  respectively,  and  the  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  wage-earners  engaged 
was  85.7  and  109.9  ]ycr  cent.  In  1900  the  total 
number  of  wage-earners  was  70,570,  or  3.7  i>er 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  The  ab.sen^>.of 
legislation  bearing  upon  child,  labor  is  retkH  ted 
in  the  unusually  large  total  of  persons  employed 
who  are  under  si.\teen  years  of  ape.  They  Kum- 
her  uiie-tenth  of  the  total  employed.  Most  mill- 
owners,  however,  have  agreed  to  discontinue  the 
emploj'mcnt  of  children  under  twelve  years  of 

From  the  table  appended  it  will  be  seen  not 
only  that  each  of  the  ten  leading  industriea  made 

piiiis  from  ISOO  to  1000,  but  in  a  numher  of 
them  the  value  of  the  product  increased  three- 
f(dd  or  more.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
has  realised  the  largest  growth.  Several  favor- 
able conditions  have  united  to  bring  about  this 
result.  The  fact  that  the  cotton  fields  are  near 
the  factories  results  in  the  saving  of  the  cost 
of  trau.'»[iortation ;  the  cheapness  of  living'  res\ilts 
in  lower  wages;  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
wood  for  fuel;  and  there  is,  as  already  mentioned, 
plenty  of  water  power.  The  streams  of  the 
8tate.  it  is  estimated,  would  furnish  3,500.000 
lior-e  jiowcr,  only  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of 
which  is  now  utilized.  From  1800  to  1000  the 
value  of  the  manufactuied  ootton  product  In- 
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creuiid  196J  pei  cent,  amounting  in  1800  to  20.9 
per  «cnt.  Of  the  total  valve  of  the  ptodueto  ot 

the  State.  The  cotton  manufactures  employeU 
42.lt  j)<T  lent,  of  the  wage-earners,  the  rank 
ol  North  Ciiroliiia  during  thiit  ptriml  risiiif^  from 
tenth  to  third  in  the  value  of  Uim  product,  Mas- 
aachuaetts  and  South  Oarolina  alone  exceeding 
it.  North  Carolina  was  esoeedad  by  MaMacfan- 
aetts  alone  in  the  number  of  wage-eaniera  in  tUa 
brnnch  of  industry.  The  spiiulk'S  now  running 
annually  consume  an  amount  of  cotton  almost 
equal  to  the  crop  grown  in  the  State.  The  in- 
dustiy  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  smaU 
mills  scattered  over  the  Commonwealth.  Tha 
Talxic  of  cottonseed  oil  and  cake  increaaad  OVW 
400  per  cent,  in  the  decade  1890-1900. 

A  nambcr  of  other  important  industries  are 
included  in  the  group  dependent  upon  agricul- 
tural products,  the  manufactures  of  tobacco  be* 
ing  of  greatflBt  importance.  This  is  one  of  the 
earlleat  established  industries  in  the  State.  North 
Carolina  has  a  wide  reputation  for  certain  hriinJ'^ 
of  smoking  tobacco  nnd  cigarettes.  The  vulm-  of 
the  product  incrwisvii  184.7  per  wni.  from  l>i!»0 
to  1900.  The  manufacture  of  flour  and  gri-st- 
mill  pradueto  is  another  largo  and  flouriHhing  in- 
dustry. The  tanning  and  eunying  of  leather 
developed  from  comparative  insignlflcanoe  Into 
an  industry  of  ;^o^)^'  jiroinineiice  rltirinj^  1800- 
1900.  The  following  table  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries «cplaiiis  itsalf  t 


uct  increased  from  less  than  $1.000/X)0  in  1860 
to  $0398,742  in  1890,  and  $14,862,598  in  1800. 

The  di-[>en(lfnt  industries — the  manufactures  of 
planing -mill  pruducth,  etc. — made  large  gains 
in  the  decade  1890-1900,  as  is  shown  in  the  above 
table.  The  turpentine  and  resin  product  was 
valued  at  over  $1,000,000  in  1900. 

TaavanMrTATiOH  akd  Coumcbce.  The  Raleigh 
and  Gaston  Railroad  Company  waa  the  first  to 
begin  con.stnution,  in  1830.  I'hi^  and  the  Wil- 
mington and  Wi'ldon  Railroatl  won-  completed  in 
1840.  Tlie  most  active  dt'ciidp  in  railroad  con- 
struction was  1880-80,  when  the  mileage  in- 
ereased  from  1846  \p  8128  miles.  In  1900  there 
were  37??2  miles  in  opemtion.  The  mnjor  part 
of  the  niiloago  belongs  to  tlie  throe  principal  sys- 
tems, namely:  Tlie  Scalxjiird  .\ir  Line  (til4 
miles),  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  <H49  miles),  and 
tha  Southern  (1226  miles).  A  number  of  tb« 
rivers  are  navigable  through  the  eoast  plain  re- 
gion, and  together  with  the  coast  waters  are  of 
<<)iisiderablc  importance  in  the  local  cotTiniprrc. 
riirre  are  two  customs  districts — Wilmington 
and  Pamlico.  The  former  ranks  eif,'lith  among 
the  Atlantic  districts  in  the  value  of  its  foreign 
trade,  the  gi««t«r  part  of  wbldi  eonsists  of  ex- 
porta. 

Bahks.  There  were  no  banks  in  North  Onro- 

lina  until  Inn?  /  1  en  two  were  chartered.  The 
State  subscribed  tur  shares  in  both.  The  State 
Bank  of  North  Carolina  was  oi^anlsed  in  1810 
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FoRE.sTs  AND  Forest  Pbooucts.  The  total 
woo«l(il  in  a  In  1900  wan  .3r),;jOO  square  miles,  or 
73  per  cc-nt.  of  the  State's  urea.  Over  a  portion 
of  tais  the  bi^t^t  ttaAsr,  particukrly  the  oak  and 
poplar,  has  been  removed.  Extensive  areas  of 
yellow  pine  have  been  cut,  and  the  hulk  of  the 
iutnU-r  product  consists  of  this  variety.  Tho 
cypress  forests  have  contributed  but  litth-  to  tho 
lumber  supply.  In  1901  an  e.xiiminut ion  in  tho 
mooatain  regions  was  made,  and  the  report  esti- 
mated the  stand  of  timber  at  10,650.000.000  feet, 
of  which  41.41  per  cent,  was  oak.  17.20  chestnut, 
and  5.20  hemlock.  The  value  of  the  lumber  prod- 


in  Raleigh,  with  branches  in  six  towns.  In  this 
bnnk  also  the  State  wa><  heavily  interested,  as 
its  notes  were  the  main  currency  in  the  Com- 
moaweaKh.  There  were  81  hanks  in  1861,  but  the 
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vicissitudes  of  the  next  h>ur  joar»  deatroyed  their 
financial  standing.  In  lyiiti  an  act  was  passed 
eoablug  ibem  to  close  their  business.  A  revivsl 
of  baakliig  ««1IM  only  daring  ISW-lHOO. 

The  condition  of  the  banks  in  ]Mi2  fa  shown 
on  the  preceding  page. 

GOVEBJIMENT.  The  present  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  1868.  An  amcudiuent  requires  a 
three-fifths  vote  of  each  House,  and  approval  by 
,ft  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  A  proposal  to 
caU  a  constitatioiial  convention  miisl  lieeive  a 
two-til ird.H  vote  of  each  House  and  a  majority  «l 
tho  popular  vote. 

Voters  must  have  resided, in  tho  Sta'  ■  tv.n 
years,  in  the  county  six  months,  in  an  election 
district  four  UMmtha.  Persona  who  were  not  en* 
titled  to  vote  in  any  State  prior  to  1807,  or  are 
iwt  desemdants  of  persons  entitled  to  vme  prior 
to  th.it  time,  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  any 
section  of  the  Constitntion  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Privileged  illiterates  must  rej^ister  l>e- 
fore  December  I,  1008.   Suffrage  is  further  cou- 

tioncd  npoo  the  payment  of  poll  tax. 

LniSLATUBE.  T>u  1  Fjfislature  consists  of  50 
Senators,  representing  districts  of  undivided  con- 
tiguous eounties,  and  120  Representatives,  at 
least  one  for  every  country.  All  members  are 
deeted  for  two  years  and  receive  $4  a  day  and 
mileage.  Th^  meet  biennially  on  the  Wednesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  Jannary.  aitd  the  aes* 
Bion  is  limited  to  sixty  days.  Stntr  rV  rtions  are 
held  biennially  on  the  Tuesday  aiUf  the  first 
Monday  in  Novend^-r.  Tlie  jniwer  of  impeaoh- 
meot  rests  with  the  House^  the  trial  of  impeach- 
msot  with  the  Senate. 

EUUUTIVB.  The  Goveniorj  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Secretary  of  State,  Auditor.  Treasurer,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  Attorney- 
General  are  elected  for  four  year«.  I'lie  (Jover- 
nor  has  the  U»ual  power  (o  convene  extra  ses- 
sions of  tlie  LcKisIuture  and  grant  pardons.  The 
Saeretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  constitute  a 
Council  of  State  to  advise  with  tho  Oovornor. 

Jrnu'iARY.  The  Sujireme  (Kurt  consists  of  a 
Chief  Justice  and  four  HHSfxdalPS.  Tho  JState  is 
divided  into  judicial  districts,  a  judge  being 
diosen  in  each  district.  A  Superior  Court  must 
be  heM  in  cadi  county  at  least  twice  each  year. 
The  Lofrislnturo  provides  speelnl  courts  for  cities 
and  towns.  Each  county  fleets  a  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  ovory  four  years.  A  solicitor 
serving  four  years  is  elected  in  each  judicial  dis- 
trict. 

LooAi..  Each  county  elects  a  sheriff,  coroner, 
treasurer,  register  of  deeds,  surveyor,  and  ilve 

commissioners,  who  hold  office  for  iwd  years. 
The  comniissionors  have  charge  of  tlie  penal  and 
charitalde  institutions,  schools,  roads,  hrid^es, 
and  finances.  Each  township  eh>ct8  biennially  a 
derk  and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  who  consti- 
tute a  board  of  trustees.  They  act  under  the 
supervision  of  tlio  county  coniniissionors.  The 
townships  nl'*©  elect  for  a  similar  period  n  con- 
stable and  a  school  committee  of  three  persons. 
These  proviaions,  boweveTt  may  he  ehanged  byt 
statute. 

IfiBCBixAivBoini.  Atheists  are  disqualified  for 

office,  and  nlso  all  persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  tre.iRon.  perjury,  or  other  infamous 
erimes,  and  ncd  le^rally  restored  to  tlie  rii;hts  of 
dtiamship.  The  property  of  a  married  woman 
ia  her  own,  and  not  liable  for  the  debts  of  her 


bu*>bi4nd.  Personal  pi»jp«riy  is  exempt  for  debt 
to  the  value  of  $500.  There  are  also  provisions 
for  liberal  homestead  exemptions.  A  local -option 
liquor  taw  was  passed  in  1887.  The  legal  rata 
of  interest  is  6  per  cent.;  8  is  allowed  by  con- 
tract. The  State  has  ten  members  in  tlie  Lower 
House  of  the  National  Oongresa.  The  capital  ef 
the  State  ie>  Kaleigh. 

Finances.  North  Carolina  iiad  no  debt  until 
the  advent  of  the  ^och  of  tnilroad  building;  In 
1648-58  several  issues  of  bonds  were  anthoriasd 
in  aid  of  railroad,  plank  road,  und  canal  com- 
panies, nnd  as  seeurity  the  State  received  stock 
in  the-i'  i  nmpanies.  .\t  the  l>ej:ii:ii  i  [i^-  of  the 
Civil  War  the  debt  of  the  State  i>  <  iuit4!d  to 
$18,107,000.  The  financial  troubles  of  the  war 
greatl^  aggtnvated  this  condition,  but  the  enor- 
mous loans  for  war  purposes  were  repu^ted  by 
order  of  President  Johnson  in  1866.  Great  in- 
jury to  the  finances  of  North  Carolina  was  done 
during  the  five  years  of  the  'carpetbag'  r^^jiine 
that  followed.  Large  issues  of  noods  for  pur- 
poses ta  railroad  construction  followed  one  an- 
other in  rapid  construction.  The  CoDStltutiOin 
of  1808  fornids  the  issue  of  any  bunds  unle«ui 
a  s[)ecial  tax  for  payment  of  interest  be  levied, 
liut  this  did  not  stop  the  growth  of  the  debt,  for 
in  the  following  two  years  more  than  ^ir>,0<)0.0(iO 
of  the  'special  tax  bonds'  were  issued.  Another 
cause  for  issuing  bonds  was  the  refontling  of  old 
obligations  and  their  unpaid  coupons.  Alto- 
gether, in  ISd.")  70,  $24,375,800  of  bonds  wore  is- 
sued, nnd  the  total  debt  exceeded  Jt-I  _  iK't  i.oi  iD. 
As  n^;ainst  this  the  State  held  $22,000,000  of 
railroad  stocks,  out  of  which  only  $3,000,000  paid 
divideiuL  The  rest  were  worthless,  aa  the  monqr 
obtained  from  sale  of  the  State  bondo  was  squan- 
dere<I.  The  hurtlen  of  the  interest  on  these  bonds 
lay  ^ery  lieavily  upon  the  State,  and  there  was 
constant  defaulting. 

This  condition  of  affairs  caused  great  popular 
dissatisfaction  and  a  tendency  toward  reptidia- 
tion.  Payment  of  interest  on  the  'special  tax' 
loans  was  stopped  in  1870,  the  special  tax  laws 
were  n  i"  iid  all  the  elTorts  of  the  bond- 

holders to  enforce  payment  through  courts  re- 
mained futile.  In  1870  a  compromise  was 
reached  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  State  debt. 
Under  this  eoroproroise  the  old  bonds  were  re- 
funded at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  to  40  i>er 
cent.,  according  to  issues.  The  conversion  pro- 
ciinlod  from  ISSO  to  1000,  and  (he  debt  remained 
almost  the  same.  The  compromise  has  im- 
proved the  finances  considerably.  The  budget 
of  the  State  is  small,  but  instead  of  the  lAwgt 
deficits  there  is  a  small  surplus.  On  November 
.30,  1902,  the  State  debt  was  $n,.')2:,77n,  Tlio 
total  receipts  for  tho  year  were  $1  ,ltJ4. 1  .'U -.  ex- 
|)enditures.  $1,8()G,<)40 ;  the  balancM"  in  the  treas 
uiy,  $111,2*0.  The  main  sources  of  income  are 
a  general  property  tax  (about  40  per  cent.). 
North  Carolina  Railroad  dividends  (10  per 
cent.),  rnilrnnd  anil  corporatinn  tnxes,  earnings 
of  the  "-'Lil'  prison,  ete.  (U  tin  d;^'sursements 
almost  ^.'JOO.OOO  a  year  -  t  'l  [  iMuent  of  in- 
terest* 

Mu.mA.  The  State  had  326.202  men  of  mili- 
tia age  in  1000.    The  milftia  numbered  1800 

in  1901. 

Popi'i-ATiov.  The  following  figures  show  the 
■rrowth  of  the  popidation:  17!>0.  .Iil3.751  :  1820. 
638,829:  1850,  869,039;  1860.  992,622;  1870, 
1,071,381;  1880,  1,399,760;  1800, 1,017,047;  1000, 
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1^93M0.  From  tbird  rank  in  1790  ibe  State 
faU  to  tenth  in  18S0»  and  fifteenth  in  1900.  Th« 

per  cent,  of  gain  for  1800  1900  waa  17.1,  fta  com- 
pared with  20.7  for  the  United  State*.  The 
Stat'-  >  !iiM\  v  ( Diitribution  to  the  westward  tide 
of  imtni^atian  reached  ita  climax  in  the  decade 
1890MMf  vhich  accounta  for  tbe  stationary  poei- 
tkn  «f  thn  population  for  that  decade.  Nortb 
Carolina  has  the  nnaUe«t  foreign-born  popula- 
tion— 4402— of  any  State.  In  1900  then-  were 
624,4UD  m-grues,  the  State  holding  sixth  rank 
in  negro  population.  The  increase  in  thiH  ele- 
ment from  1S90  to  1900  wn«  101,451.  The 
negmea  are  mneh  leee  nvmerous  fn  the  tveetem 
or  mountninmis  co\intie<».  As  i^^  tri;  -  rf  most  of 
the  Southern  ("oiiininnweulths,  tht  Liihan  jjopllla- 
tion  con-U(ii1(>  hut  a  .Hiiinll  percentage  of  the 
totaL  in  lUOO  17  places  had  over  4000  inhabit- 
ants each,  and  tofietber  contnined  8  per  eent 
ci  the  totalpopulation. 

dTRS.  The  population  of  the  four  larmit 
towns  in  lOOO  was:  Wilmington,  20.07R;  Chnr- 
lotte,  18,091;  Ashevillc,  I4.(it)4;  and  Hnleigh, 
13.643. 

Rkugidn.  Tbe  leading  religious  denomina- 
tions are  the  Baptist  and  the  Methodist,  com- 
prising respectively  about  onc  haU  and  two  fifths 
of  all  ehureh  members.  The  Presbyterians, 
Lutherans,  Disciples  of  Christ.  F.ftiscopalians, 
Congrefrationalibtii,  and  Roman  Catholics  are 
largely  re  ji  resented. 

EnccATioN.  E^uoition  in  the  State  of  North 
Chrolina  received  a  eoneiderable  fanpetua  from 
the  immigration  of  the  Scotch-Irish  during  the 
second  half  of  the  pightcenth  century.  Classical 
schools  werr  ni  l  ifitained  liv  many  of  the  I'res- 
byterian  niissionariw,  und  aa  tliese  were  mostly 
graduates  of  Princeton  University,  that  institu- 
tion bftd  a  oonaiderable  influence  on  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  State.  Moraviane  and  Germans  atae 
p^yed  n  rnnspicuons'  part  in  thif>  develoitnicnt. 
The  first  State  Constitution  contained  a  clause 
providing  for  public  education,  hut  nothing'  was 
done  toward  enrrying  it  out  before  1825,  when 
the  dividends  from  stocks  held  by  the  State  in 
aevernl  bnnka  and  navigation  companies,  and  the 
levenue  derived  from  liquor  lioenscs,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  vacant  and  imappropriatrd  swamp  lands 
of  the  State,  were  ni)pro|>riated  for  a  common 
school  fund.  Tliis  fund  was  subsequently  aug- 
meatcd  bj  $1,133,757— tbe  SUte'e  share  of  tbe 
rarplas  revemie  diatributed  among  the  States  hy 
the  act  of  Congress  of  1836.  Tlic  public  school 
system  wns  established  in  1840,  and  the  first 
State  sujK-riiitendent  of  public-  instruction  was 
appointed  in  1852.  By  1860  North  Carolina  was 
in  education  the  moe^  advanced  of  the  slave- 
hfriding  Stotee. 

Only  a  eomparatively  small  part  of  the  school- 
prrp  pnpTilnlinn  is  provided  with  schools.  North 
(  iruHiiii  has  neither  a  compulsorj'  attendance 
law  nor  uniform  requirements  for  teachers,  the 
professional  standing  of  whom,  especially  in  the 
colored  schools,  la  in  many  cases  very  low.  Ac- 
cording to  the  censns  of  1900,  the  illiterate 
popolatioii  of  North  Carolina  amounted  to  29.7 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  ten  years 
of  age  and  over,  being  19.6  per  cent,  for  the 
native  whites  and  47.fi  per  cent,  for  the  colored. 
The  illiterate  of  the  native  whites  shows  a 
deerame  of  S.6  per  cent,  for  the  deeade  of  1800* 
1000,  a.s  compared  with  the  decrease  of  12  .'i  per 
eent  for  the  colored  during  the  same  period. 


In  1900  North  Carolina  had  a  seiiool  popuTatkm 
(6  to  SI)  of  439,481  white  and  £20,198  colored. 

Tlie  rrrnnment  for  the  same  year  was  270,447 
white  and  IHO,UUu  colored;  and  about  one-half 
eacli  of  the  colored  and  white  cniDliment  WM 
in  average  attendance. 

The  length  of  the  school  term  in  1000  waa 
73  days  for  tbe  white  and  65  days  for  the  colored, 
or  an  average  of  70.5  days,  tbe  lowest  of  any 
State.  Of  the  73S7  teachers  employed  in  1000, 
the  men  constituted  40.4  per  cent,  the  average 
montiily  salaries  of  white  teachers  in  lOUO  wen 
$26.18  for  male  teachers  and  $23.41  for  female; 
the  average  salaries  of  the  eolorcd  mate  and  female 
teachers  were  $21.14  and  $19.82,  resj)€i«tiveiy,  as 
compared  with  $24.69  and  $20.;jii.  resf)cctivefv.  in 
1HH4,  Tile  total  revenue  for  the  ()ul)lic  schools 
for  1900  amounted  to  $1  ,fiai.;i27,  and  the  ex* 
penditure  to  .'fo.5()..'U7.  or  about  $4.60  per  pupil 
in  avernr^  attemiance.  Tbe  aelKwl  revenue  is 
derived  principally  from  a  general  property  tax, 
a  rrcneral  p<dl  tax,  liqnOT  ItOMMeS,  lIlHS,  fCT* 
feitures,  and  (>enaltie8. 

.S<condary  education  is  provided  chiefly  hy 
the  private  high  achools  and  academies.  There 
are  seven  normal  schools  for  the  colored  youth, 
and  a  State  normal  and  industrial  college  for 
white  women.  The  chief  institutions  for  higher 
education  are  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
at  Chapel  Hill;  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  Davidson  College  (I'rcsb.), 
at  Davidson;  Trinity  College  (M.  E.),  at  Dnr> 
ham;  Wake  Fkneet  College  (Bapt),  at  Wake 
Forest;  Klon  rollegc  (Christian),  at  Elon  Col- 
lege; Guilford  Collep'  (Friends),  at  Ouilford; 
and  Saint  Mary  s  College  ( K.  ('.),  at  Belmont. 
Higher  education  for  the  colored  race  is  provided 
by  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
(State),  at  Greensboro;  Shaw  University 
( Bapt. ) ,  at  Raleigh ;  Biddia  Vaimsity  ( Presh. ) , 
at  Charlotte:  and  Livingstone  College  (A.  M.  jSL 
Zion ) ,  at  Siiiishury. 

CiiAKrr.MH-K  \su  Pknai.  Institution.s.  There 
in  an  UDsnlarii'd  Ikmrd  of  Public  Charities  which 
has  supervision  of  the  State  charitable  and  penal 
iuNtitutions,  and  of  the  county  «ad  municipal 
jails,  workhouses,  and  lioniea.*  Connty  Htomea' 
are  insin'-l'd  hy  county  hoards  of  visitors.  The 
State  maintain)?  au  iiiwant!  asylum  for  the  whites 
at  Raleigh  and  one  at  Morganton  ;  also  an  n.sylum 
at  Goldshoro  for  colored  insane — the  first  in 
the  world  for  this  class.  There  are  a  State  in- 
stitute for  the  blind  at  Raleigh,  a  school  for  the 
deaf  at  Morganton.  and  anotner  for  the  colored 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  at  Haleigh.  A  Confe<lerate 
soldiers'  home  is  located  at  lialeigh,  and  an 
orphan  asylum  for  whites  and  for  blacks  at 
Oxford.  The  Stete  penitentiary  is  located  at 
Raleigh.  Only  tlioee  sentenced  ibr  tlie  highest 
crimes  nrc  conflne<l  in  the  penitent  in  rv  proper. 
About  nine  tenths  of  the  convicts  arc  employed 
on  State  farms.  The  convicts  are  controlled  by 
Strtte  oftieers  and  not  under  the  lease  system. 

History.  On  July  4.  15H4.  Philip  Anutdas 
and  Arthur  Barlow,  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh 
under  a  eharter  granted  hy  Queen  Elinheth  to 
make  evplorations  in  .America,  dropped  anchor 
off  the  present  coa.ot  of  North  Carolina.  On  their 
return  they  gave  the  most  flattering  account.s  of 
tbe  conntfy.  The  next  year  a  colony  of  men  was 
sent  out  under  Kalfih  T.jine  to  make  a  permanent 
settlement.  They  made  no  attempt  to  provide  a 
food  supply,  and  in  1586  abandoned  tbe  settle- 
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ment  which  t  liey  liad  founded  on  iioanokc  Island. 
The  next  voar  Johu  White  was  sent  with  men, 
women,  and  children.  Ue  went  back  to  England 
for  supplm,  but  on  his  return  the  colony  had 
atterfy  vanished ;  tradition  relates  that  they  were 
ftbflorbed  by  an  Indian  tribe  in  the  neighborhood. 
In  1G29  Chark-s  I.  pmntod  to  Sir  Kuhi  ri  J!.  ;itli. 
under  the  name  of  Larultna,  the  tt;rritoi,v  iwiwteu 
81°  and  36°  N.,  but  the  proprietor  failed  to  make 
use  of  his  giant,  and  in  1663  Charles  11.  oonferred 
on  eight  tiords  Proprietors*  the  territory  betweoi 
31*  and  rjfi"  cxtondinp:  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  TIic 
liiiiiU  were  enlarged  in  16«5  to  29°  to  3G°  30'. 
Tlie  proprietors  were  given  palalino  powers,  di- 
vided the  territoiy  into  two  partji,  North  and 
i;>outh  Carolina*  and  began  to  send  out  Hettlers. 
Already  then  were  scattered  setUementa  along 
the  streams  and  sounds  in  the  eastern  part. 
For  the  government  of  the  colony,  an  elaborate 
sclicnie.  th«?  'Fundamental  Constitution'  was 
drawn  up  l>y  the  philosopher  John  Locke.  This 

Erovided  for  three  orders  of  nobility  and  four 
ouaes  of  Parliament.  It  was  never  put  fully 
into  operation,  and  was  ahandoned  entirely  in 
16M.  The  population  was  hardy  and  rude  and 
paid  little  attention  to  any  sort  of  governnitnt, 
occasionally  drivin;;  nwav  an  obnoxious  Governor 
by  force.  Up  to  17  1  i  vhen  Edward  Hyde  was 
appointed  Gmernor  of  Morth  Carolina,  then  was 
but  one  Oovemor  for  Carolina  with  deputies  for 
the  divisions.  A  strong  hand  wa^,  ho\^evpr, 
needed.  In  1711  the  Tuscarora  Indiana  liad 
fallen  nnon  llio  srattored  farms  and  massacred 
sevfral  nuudred  peuple,  and  the  jxiwer  of  the 
Indians  was  broken  only  by  aid  from  Virginia 
and  &outh  Carolina.  (See  Moon,  Jamis.) 
PSrstes  also  were  ravaging  the  coast. 

(^arolina  did  not  prove  a  suctcws  from  a  finan- 
cial stand|K)iiit.  and  in  1728  seven  of  the  pro- 
prietors sfdd  to  tlie  Crown  their  shares  for  £2500 
each.  Lord  Carteret  (afterwards  Lord  Gran< 
ville)  retaineil  his,  and  in  1744  it  was  laid  off 
111  eeveialtr  for  him.  AflTairs  were  more  settled 
after  the  Crown  assumed  control,  and  the  west- 
ern ywirtinn  of  \orth  Cnrolina  W<si\n  in  rcii-ivo 
wt tiers,  largely  .Sirolvli-lriHli  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  Germans  from  the  Palatinate.  After  the 
battle  of  Cttlloden  (1746)  a  number  of  Scotch 
settled  on  the  Upper  Cape  "FaiT  River.  Many  of 
the  royal  Oovrrnor-'  en  me  into  conflict  with  the 
inhabitants,  nnd  during  the  administration  of 
William  Try  on  tlie  Regulators  (q.v.)  threatened 
to  overturn  the  Government  in  1771. 

Tlie  First  Provincial  Congress  met  in  defiance 
of  Governor  Josiah  Martin  (q.v.)  in  1774,  and 
sent  deUftates  to  the  Continental  Congress.    ( See 

MKCKLKMIt'RO   DrrT.  A  RATION  OF  IN  DKI'KVOENCE. ) 

The  (<ilony  van  the  first  to  authorize  her 
deU'i,'a(es  in  (  oiif.'resrt  to  vote  for  independence, 
on  April  12,  1776,  and  a  State  constitution  was 
adopted,  on  December  18,  1776.  North  Carolina 
tvoopa  took  part  in  many  of  the  important  battles 
of  the  war,  and  in  1780-81  the  State  was  invaded 
by  the  British.  The  State  sent  delegates  to  the 
national  constitutional  convention  in  1787.  but 
refused  to  ratify  the  instrument,  in  1788.  and 
presented  twen^-aix  amendments.  The  State 
did  not  vote  in  the  first  Presidential  election, 
but  after  the  ndnptinn  of  the  flr-t  ten  nmend- 
ments  to  the  Const  itnt  ion.  riitirie<i  ttint  instru- 
ment, on  Xoveinlier  ITSi*.  '{'he  westerti  huuls. 
now  the  State  of  Tennessee,  were  offered  to  Con- 
gm»  to  1784.  TIm  inhabitants,  indiguuit  at 


being  transferred  without  their  consent,  revolt- 
ed and  set  up  the  State  of  Franklin.  Governor 
Caswell  was  able  to  cause  the  dissolution  of  this 
abortive  State,  and  the  lands  were  again 
in  1790.  The  next  year  the  capital  was  located 
at  Raleigh.  In  1795  the  State  University  was 
opened  for  student.s.  The  question  of  a  market 
for  their  products  was  a  serious  one  to  the 
residents  of  the  middle  and  eastern  counties. 
After  1820  much  money  was  spent  in  the  fruit- 
less attempt  to  make  the  shallow  rhran  navl* 
gable,  and  to  connect  them  by  canals.  The 
measures  were  opposed  by  the  eastern  counties, 
which  had  abundant  water  tran.sportation.  The 
question  of  constitutional  revision  was  one  of 
great  interest  for  a  long  time.  The  ConatlliitiflB 
of  1776  gsve  equal  representation  to  evoy  ooan« 
ty,  and  tliis  gave  an  unfair  advantage  to  the 
smaller  counties  of  the  east.  After  much  elTort 
the  Convention  of  183")  was  ealled  and  drafted 
a  eonstitvition  f,dving  representation  in  tiie  Sen- 
ate according  to  property  and  in  the  House  ac- 
cording to  population.  But  during  this  period 
thousands  of  people  bad  gone  to  Ohio»  Indiana, 
and  Illinois. 

The  State  opposed  secession  as  a  matter  of 
expedieney.  and  in  February,  1S(U,  refiised  to 
lall  a  convention,  but  wit)>  President  Lincoln's 
demand  for  troops  to  coerce  the  seceding  States 
sentimmt  changed.  An  ordinance  of  secession 
waa  vnanimouanr  passed,  lAajr  20tb*  and  the 
State  teat  the  tnt  soldier  of  the  war  at  Big 
Bethel.  North  Carolina  furnished  more  than 
120.000  scddiers  to  the  Confederate  ca\ise.  nearly 
twiee  lier  proportion,  Inst  more  soldiers  than 
any  other  Southern  State,  and  during  the  last 
year  of  the  war  practically  fed  Lee's  army.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  W.  W.  Holden,  formerly 
a  rabid  seeessioniat,  was  appointed  Provisional 
Governor.  A  convention  was  .  rlU  I  whieh  re- 
pealed t)ie  ordinance  of  secession,  atK)lished  slav- 
ery, and  onlered  an  election  for  State  officers. 
Jooatban  Worth  was  elected  Governor,  but  in 
tlw  ioihiwing  year  the  new  Constitution  was  re- 
jected. .  With  the  beginning  of  reconstruction 
m  1867  the  civil  authority  was  superseded  by  the 
military.  Another  convention  wa.s  called  in  ISHS, 
and  a  constitution  allowing  negro  siiirra;.'e  was 
adopted.  Under  this  W.  W.  Holden  was  eleeti-^l 
Governor.  In  this  year  the  Ku-Klux  Klan 
(q.v.)  appeared,  and  Alamance  and  (iranvillc 
counties  were  placed  under  martial  law.  The 
Con.servative  IXniocrats  secured  the  Legislature 
in  1870,  and  Governor  Holden  was  im|>eiu-lied. 
The  present  Constitution  was  adopted  in  IHTti, 
and  in  1900  a  clause  intended  to  restrict  negro 
suffrage  was  added.  Tlie  State  has  been  Demo* 
cratic  in  national  elections  since  the  beginning 
of  parties,  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
1840-48.  when  it  voted  for  the  WTiig  candidnte«, 
and  l*^i')S-72,  wlien  its  vote  was  cast  for  '^r  wif 
The  Governors  of  the  colony  and  State  have  l)eeu 
as  follows: 

IN  TIER  TBB  tdOKM  FBOPBIRTOm 

William  Drumtnond   lflSS-«1 

Samiiel  Stepb«n«  I0ST-1O 

Ppter  rartorH   l«IO 

Sftmuel  9t<>ph<>n8  1070-74 

John  J*>nkin«  (iu*tlnK).-.............................>.>.'MM~M...  l<nA 

John  Harvp.v  'rt''<lTi(r)   l«575-78 

Thoniftf*  Ennlrhiin  li   K'f"  TT 

ThoniHH  Miller  IftctInK)  „„  —   1B77-78 

John  Harrejr  (nctlngrt— MIS 

John  Jenkins  inMt 

1ViHif7  WIKlclnson...t..r.>......*..«......*.*t*...u.«.a.M......MM«.  14Sl"€n 

Ssfeh  BoBthw*n  (or  SotlHl).......................»,Mm«,MMM  16n-W 
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Phnip  Ludweii  im-n 

Alfxinider  UIIIUKtOD   16»1-M 

Thduiiuj  Uftrrev   16Ui-W) 

H»Dderaon  Walker.   109»-17Ui 

Bob«rt  Danl«l   17W  «$ 

Thomiva  Cary   1705-O* 

William  Ulover  (actlnir)   1706-t»7 

ThoiiiMCary  (acting)   1707-08 

Wlllluui  (Hover  I  _„_,^,._,-  iflrtLin 

Edward  Hjrde   1710-13 

Tbomaa  Pollock  (acting)   17i3-U 

CliarlM  Eden   llH-ii 

Tliomaa  Pollock  (actinir)   1733 

William  HiH-,\  (acting)   1722-34 

UM>r|cv  llurrliifrton   1724-35 

Edward  Moiiely  (acting)   1735 

Sir  Rlcbard  Everard   173&-39 

■OTAI. 

Oeorgn  Harrington   1739-34 

NathanM  Bice  (acUng)   1734 

Uabrtt>IJohnaton   17a«-B3 

Nathaniel  Klc«  (acUng)   1783 

Hattbew  Rowan  (acting)   17iy3-54 

Arthur  r>obb»   175*-« 

Wllllniu  Trron   17(»-7l 

J»rii.-fl  Hill*-!!  (acting)   1771 

Joalah  Martin   1771-7* 

aOTBBKOU  or  TBB  BTATB 

Btrbard  Caswell  „  ^   17n-7» 

AbiierNaah   1771>-8I 

Th<)maM  Burke   1781-H3 

Aleiiiiuler  Martin  ,   17H3-84 

BU  lianl  (  Mwell   17l*4-«7 

MiimuMJohnHton  FederalUt   17K7-89 

Alexander  Martin   ••    I7»»-»3 

Richard  Dobba  8paiKbt..Detncicratlc  Itopabllcan   17V3-9S 

Samuel  Auhe   •■  "    17»5-98 

Wni.  Kh-hnnlsnn  Darie..         "  ••    17SK-W 

Beujaiiilii  wmiama   '  "        ..  1790-UW3 

Janx^  Turner   "  "    1W3-05 

Nathaniel  Alexander.   "    1H0&-O7 

Benjamin  WllUame   "  ••    1807-08 

Darld  Stone   "  "    IHOB-IO 

Benjamin  Hmlth  "    lMO-11 

William  Hawktna.   "  "        ..  ..  lHll-14 

William  Miller  _   1814-17 

John  Branch   "    1817-30 

Je<Me  Franklin   "  "    1830-31 

Qabriel  HolmM   "  ••    1831-34 

HutrhtnK*  0.  Bnrton   "  "    1824-37 

JameM  Iredell  Democrat.   1837-38 

John  Owen   ••    lK»-ao 

Montiord  Stokea   •*    1830-33 

Darlfl  I/.  Swain   "     1833-38 

Richard  I»obb«  Hpatght.  Jr.    "    1885-37 

Edwartl  B.  Dudley  Wbig    1837-41 

John  M.  Monphead   "    18*1-45 

William  A.  nraham   "    1M5-40 

Cbari««  Manlj   ••    lHi»-«l 

David  H.  Keld  nemocrat   1861-54 

Warren  Wlnnlow  (acting)   1854^ 

Tbnma«  Bragg  Democrat   1885-59 

John  W.  Ellta   "    1H59-C1 

H.  T.  nark  (acting)  „„.....   1861-82 

Bebulon  B.  Vanre   18B2-65 

W.  W.  llolden  (nrnTMonnl)   1866 

Jonathan  Worth  Cuntterratlre   1865.^7 

(Jen.  Daniel  E.  BIckfee  (Military)   1H67 

Geo.  E.  R.  S.  Canby.... "    1867.88 

W.  W.  Holden..  Bepabllcan  (Impeached)   18(91.70 

Tod  K.  Caldwell   "    1870-74 

Cnrtle  IL  BroKden.   ••   1874-77 

Zebulon  B.  Vance  Democrat   1877-78 

Thoraiw*  J.  JnrrlH   ••    1878-86 

Alfrwl  M.  Scotea   "    1885-W 

Daniel  O.  FowVe   ••   1889-91 

Tboman  M.  Holt   "    1891.90 

Blla«rarr   "    1893-97 

Daniel  U  RnHaell  Repnblican   1897-1901 

Cbarlee  B.  Aycock  Democrat   1901  — 


BiBLiocBAPHT.  A'orffc  Carolina  and  Its  Re- 
•ourcta  (Raleigh,  1896);  Polk,  Handbook  of 
"Sorth  Carolina^  Embracing  Historical  and  Phytii' 
ographical  Hketchea  of  the  ^?/a<e ( Raleiph,  1879)  ; 
yorth  Carolina  Geological  Survey  Reports  (Ra- 
leigh) ;  Hale,  In  the  Coal  and  Iron  Counties  of 
Vorth  Carolina  (Raleigh.  1883)  ;  Hawks,  History 
of  Tfortk  Carolina  (Fayetteville,  N.  C.  1857)  ; 
Lawson,  The  History  of  North  Carolina  (Ralei|^, 
18<J0)  ;  Moore.  History  of  Jtorth  Carolina  (Ra- 
Idgb,  1880) ;  Bassett,  The  Constitutional  Begin- 


nings of  Xorth  Carolina  (Baltimore,  1884); 
Saunders,  The  Colonial  Records  of  \orth  Caro- 
lina (JO  vol«.,  Raleigh,  1892)  ;  Weeks,  "Bibliog- 
raphy of  Historical  Literature  of  North  Caro- 
lina," in  the  Library  of  Harvard  University 
Bibliographical  Contributions,  No.  i&  (Cam- 
bridge. 1895)  ;  Clark,  Utate  Records  of  North 
Carolina  (1895-1902). 

NOBTH  CABOLINA,  UNn'EBSiTT  or.  A 
State  institution  at  Chapel  llill,  N.  C,  chartered 
in  1789,  and  opened  in  1795.  It  comprises  a 
college  and  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  phar- 
macy, together  with  a  summer  school  for  teach- 
ers. It  confers  the  bachelor's  degree  in  artu, 
science,  philosophy,  and  law,  the  degree  of  gradu- 
ate in  pharmacy,  the  master's  degree  in  arts 
and  science,  and  the  doctor's  degree  in  philosopbv 
and  medicine.  Free  instruction  is  offered  to  grad- 
uates of  colleges  and  universities,  to  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  to  teachers  and  young  men  who 
are  preparing  to  teach,  and  to  those  who  are 
laboring  under  bodily  infirmities.  A  loan  fund, 
established  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Deems  of  New  York, 
and  enlarged  by  Mr.  W.  IL  Vanderbilt,  furnishes 
temporary  assistamv  to  indigent  students.  Wo- 
men arc  admitted  to  the  higher  courses.  In  1903 
the  university  had  an  attendance  of  C98.  a  fac- 
ulty of  GO,  and  a  library  of  41.000  volumes. 
The  campus  rovers  4S  acres,  and  with  the  build- 
ings, fifU-on  in  nunil>er,  is  valued  at  1500.000. 

NOBTH  CONWAY.  A  village  of  New  Hamp- 
shiro.   See  Conway. 

NORTHCOTE,  nOrtliTcftt,  .Tam»-s  (1746-1831). 
An  English  historical  and  portrait  painter  and 
author,  born  at  Plymouth.  The  son  of  a  ]>oor 
watchmaker,  who  insisted  upon  apprenticing 
James  to  his  trade, .  he  was  hampered  in  his 
early  artistic  aspirations,  but  in  1771  man- 
aged to  make  his  way  to  London,  M'here  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  admitted  him  into  his  studio 
as  an  assistant,  and  soon  after  invited  him  to 
live  in  bis  house.  Northcote  studied  also  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  exhibited  there  some  good 
|)ortraitfl,  and,  after  remaining  with  Reynolds 
five  years,  returned  home  and  thence  went  to 
Italy  in  1777.  For  two  years  in  Rome  he  studied 
the  great  masters,  especially  Titian,  then  visited 
Florence,  where  he  was  requcste«l  to  paiiit  his 
own  portrait  for  the  UfRzi  Gallery,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy.  Back  in 
London  in  1780^  he  became  a  regular  exhibitor, 
first  of  portraits,  and  from  1783  on  of  subject 
pictures.  The  succi'ss  of  one  of  these  led  to 
iiis  being  employed  by  Boydell,  the  publisher,  to 
imint  nine  pictures  for  the  famous  Shakespeare 
CJallcrv.  the  most  celebrated  of  which  arc  ^*Thc 
Murder  of  the  Princes  in  the  Tower,"  "The 
Burial  of  the  Princes,"  "Prince  Arthur  and  Ilu- 
l)ert,"  and  "Kntry  of  Bolinpbrokc  and  Richard 
II.  into  London."  Their  popularity  brought  him 
the  commission  for  a  large  painting  of  the 
"Death  of  Wat  Tjler  in  1381"  (1786).  now  in 
the  Guildhall,  London.  Of  his  other  numerous 
historienl  subjects,  the  only  one  in  a  public 
collection  is  the  "Presentation  of  British  Offi- 
cers to  Pope  Pius  VI.."  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum.  lie  also  obtained  considerable 
success  with  pictures  of  animals,  but  his  fame 
is  due  chiefly  to  his  portraits.  The  National 
Gallery  contains  those  of  Dr.  Jenner.  of  Viscount 
Exmouth,  and  one  of  himself  (1827).  His  lite- 
rary ability  is  proved  by  his  .Ifcwioirs  of  Sir  Joshua 
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Jtcynvidti  (1813),  to  which  a  8uppl«ment  was 
added  in  1815,  and  by  Om  Svmdnd  Fables 
(1828),  illustrated  with  niUMffoui  wood  euta 
after  hU  own  desigpaii.    In  1630  h«  publiabed 

a  L\f»'  of  Titian,  and  after  h'lA  di-ath  appeared 
a  swond  sories  of  fal)les  iindiT  the  title  The 
Artists'  Hook  of  FttbUs.  Consult:  Cunningham, 
Live*  of  the  Most  Eminent  British  rainten, 
•ditod  by  Heatoo  (London,  187l>). 

NOBTHCOTE,  Sir  Staffobd  Henby,  first 
Earl  of  UdeaMgh  (^ISlS-ias?)..  An  EngUsh 
stateoinan  and  mmneier,  bom  in  London.  He 

un^  educ!it<'d  at  Eton  nnd  Oxford,  grnduuiinf;  iit 
Hiilliol  ("oUcge  in  1839  with  hif;h  honors,  llih  tirt»t 
position  in  polilit-al  life  was  that  of  private  seore' 
tary  to  iiladstone,  when  the  latter  was  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  1847  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  and  was  made  legial  secretary  to  tbe  Board 
of  Trade.  In  1851  he  succeeded  to  the  family  title 
and  psf  i't  -  an  eighth  fiaronet  of  his  line.  Mi  a  is 
membi-r  of  Parliament  for  Dudley  and  iStamford 
1855-66,  and  was  then  returned  for  North 
Devon,  which  place  lie  contiiiiied  to  repreeeni 
in  the  loterest  of  tlie  CooMNrrative  Party.  He 
was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1866-67, 
and  in  1867  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  From  I8li9  to  1874  lie  was  chairmun  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  promoted  the  trans- 
fer of  Prince  Rupert's  Land  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
erBmeni.  Ue  visited  Canada  and  the  United  States 
In  1870  to  study  eondttiona,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  joint  hif^h  commission  which  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Wasliin^'ton  on  May  8,  1871.  On  the 
formation  of  Disraeli'^*  Cabinet  in  1874,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
E^'hequ^,  and  when  his  leader  was  elevated  to 
tbe  peerage  under  tbe  title  of  Lord  Beaooosfield, 
Northcote  became  leader  of  the  Commons.  In 
the  first  Salisbury  Administration  ( 1885-86)  he 
was  First  lx)rd  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Iddesleijjh  and  N'isoount  Saint  (  yres  in 
1885.  When  Salisbury  became  Premier  for  the 
•econd  time  (1886)  the  Eart  of  Idde-lingh  was 
made  Foreign  Secretaiy.  He  died  suddenly  on 
January  12,  1887,  in  tbe  presence  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, the  Premier,  in  tlie  ofTirial  residence, 
London.  Northcote  puhlished  a  numl)er  of  polit- 
ical ami  llnaneial  pamplilets.  siieh  us  Tnrntif 
Years  of  Financial  Policy  (London,  1802).  His 
citaracter  was  disUnguMied  by  unselfishness, 
pore-mindedness,  and  sincere  patriotism.  Con- 
sult bis  collected  Lmrf fires  oiul  Enmys  (London, 
1887)  :  Lang,  Lif> ,  T.'Hrrs.  and  Diaries  of  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  Fimt  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  (Lon- 
don, 1890). 

NOBTH  DAKOTA..  A  north  central  "^t  ite 
of  the  I'nitetl  States,  lying  between  latitu<lps  AT^" 
66'  and  4!»  N..  and  between  longitudes  96°  25' 
and  104°  3'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
ClUUldian  prorinces  of  Assinibola  and  Manitoba, 
on  the  cast  hy  Minnesota,  on  the  south  by  South 
Dakota,  and  on  the  west  by  Montana.  Its 
boundaries  are  strai;:ht  lines,  excejil  i)ie  eastern 
border,  which  is  formed  by  the  Red  Hivcr  of  the 
North.  Its  shape  is  that  of  n  rectangle,  with  an 
extreme  length  e«at  and  west  of  360  miles,  and 
n  breadth  of  210  miles.  The  am  is  70.795 
square  miles,  of  which  TO.lO.'i  cover  ihe  land 
surface.  North  Dakota  ranks  fourteenth  in  aiTJt 
among  the  Stiiti»n. 

ToKwaATHY.  The  eastern  part  of  ihe  State  is 
fba  perfectly  level  bed  of  the  ancient  Lake 


Agassis,  now  traversed  by  the  Ked  Kivcr  and  it* 
tributaries.  It  lies  about  1000  feet  aliove  sea- 
level,  and  mcffe^  westward  into  ihe  rolling 

Ernirlea  of  the  central  region.  In  the  north  the 
kttd  rises  to  a  height  if  o\(  r  'i»)00  fwt  in  the 
small  forest-covered  ^;laU'ua  knuwn  ;is  the  Turtle 
MountaiiiH.  This  range  extends  aliout  20  milea 
south  of  the  Manitoba  boundary.  Southwest- 
ward  the  prairies  rise  toward  the  grassy  Plateau 
da  Coteau  dn  Missouri,  which  baa  an  alevatkm 
of  2000  feet  near  tb»  centre  of  the  State,  and 
rises  gradually  to  3000  feet  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  corner.  There  are  no  great  alti- 
tudes above  the  general  level.  In  the  eentral 
region  there  are  rounded,  grassy,  nnd  boulder- 
crowned  hills  of  glacial  drift;  and  in  the  south- 
west isolated  conical  buttes  capped  with  sand- 
stone become  more  and  more  fraquent  until  the 
rough  and  rocky  'bad  lands'  Of  tM  lOatilWMtnm 
corner  are  reached. 

The  principal  rivers  lie  from  100  to  300  feet 
below  tha  aorrounding  plains,  and  aw  lined  with 
blufih.  The  wnsleiB  naff  of  the  State  Is  traversed 
in  a  winding  southeast  course  by  the  Ati^  ntiri 
River,  which  enters  on  the  western  boundary  and 
leaves  the  State  near  the  middle  of  the  ftouthern 
boundary,  its  chief  tributaries  from  the  State 
are  from  the  right  and  drain  the  southwestern 
plateau.  They  are  the  Little  Missouri,  Knife, 
Heart,  and  Cannon  Ball  riveia.  The  Yellowstmw 
also  joins  the  Missouri  in  North  Dakota  imme- 
diately cast  of  the  Montana  boundary  line.  1  he 
nortliern  jxirticm  is  drained  by  tJic  Souris  or  M  iu  c 
Kiver,  which  flows  southca.st  from  Canada  and  re- 
enters that  countiy  In  the  opposite  direction  after 
making  a  long  narrow  loop  toward  the  centre  of 
the  State.  From  this  eentral  section  the  JaoNB 
River  flows  soiilh^v  i i  1  in!  i  S. nlli  Dikota.  where 
it  joins  the  Missouri.  Tht-  liinaining  eastern 
portion  is  drained  by  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
chief  of  whose  numerous  tributaries  is  the  Shey- 
enne.    Seatlered  over  the  central  and  eastern 

Cains  are  numerous  lakes,  the  largest  of  which 
Devil's  Lake,  an  irregular  body  of  water  32 
miles  long  and  1  to  6  milea  vide,  wHh  wooded 
shores. 

Climate,  Son.,  akd  Vboetation.  North  Dm 
kota  has  a  typical  continental  climate  charae* 
terized  by  enormous  extremes  of  temperatniv, 

whii"h.  however,  the  At\  atmosphere  renders 
beurahlo.  healthful,  and  invigorating.  The  mean 
temperature  for  January  is  '.V\  and  for  July  70". 
The  extremes  havo  a  ranfie  of  nearly  155°  for  the 
year,  a  maximum  having  Iteen  reeorded  as  high 
as  1H%  while  a  minimum  of  40°  below  aero 
is  not  rare.  Tbe  average  annual  rainfall  of 
IT  20  inches  wotild  scarcely  suffice  for  the  needs 
rpf  agriculture  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  fully 
Itiree  fourths  of  the  pn-ripitation  falls  during  the 
f/rnwin;?  season  (April  to  September).  In  the 
western  half  of  th«  State,  howTver,  the  rainfall 
is  insuifici«it  for  sQceeesfnl  agriculture.  The 
deep  alluvial  deposits  of  tbe  Red  River  Valley 
are  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  juid  are  eons[)icu- 
ously  favornhle  to  wheat  growing.  The  glacial 
drift  of  the  prairies  forms,  in  addition,  an  ex- 
cellent subsoil,  but  toward  the  west  It  grows 
poorer  and  more  scanty,  especially  in  tbe  south* 
west.  Forest  growth  i*  found  or.lv  nlong  tha 
river  bunks,  and  on  the  Turtle  Mountains  in  the 
north,  and  in  some  feet  ions  of  the  Red  River 
Valley.  The  remainder  of  tbe  State  is  a  tree- 
less prairie  covered  with  numerous  qpeele*  of 
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prasses  and  othor  forapi>  plants.  The  principal 
trce^  are  cuttonwood  aiung  the  ri\'er(i,  and  oak, 
ehn.  hirdi,  adit  lUBd  poplwr  in  th«  Turtle  Ucim* 
iain£. 

Geology  anij  Minebal  Resoubces.  The  rock 
fbmiatiaos  of  the  State  include  the  Arehoan, 
f^nbrian,  SUuriait,  Cretaeotnn,  and  Tertiaiy 

syHti-nis.  The  IHkota  sandstone  of  the  Creta- 
ceous  system  in  an  important  nicmWr,  lioing  the 
chief  water-bearing;  stratum  on  which  the  arte 
aian  well*  ol  North  Dakota  depend.  Most  of  tltc 
rodn,  howetW,  are  covered  by  a  depoitit  of  glacial 
drift,  compoMd  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay.  In 
the  Red  River  Valley  there  is  a  thick  layer 
of  alluvium  deposited  by  Lake  Agas^siz,  whose 
ancient  Hhore-lines  have  been  traeed  all  around 
the  valley.  1  he  central  and  western  |X)rtion.«»  of 
the  Stater  are  underlaid  with  extensive  beds  of 
Unite,  which  is  being  more  and  more  utilized, 
ne  prodnetiflti  in  1001  amounted  to  166,601 
tone,  Tahwd  at  $214,151.  Clajr  is  the  oatjr  otiier 
mineral  utili/j^l  t<  anv  extent,  thoiiph  w>me 
building-Htune  is  avaiiaiile,  and  lime,  salt,  and 
a  little  iron  are  found. 

Aoaicin.TURE.  Although  Rtock-rai»iug  made 
eonaiderable  progress  in  the  decade  1870-80,  the 
putting  of  thfl  land  under  plow  was  almoet  who]]|7 
tlie  work  of  tlte  mieoeediaff  decades.  The  number 
of  arres  included  in  farms  doubled  from  1800 
to  1!H)0,  and  amounted  in  the  latter  year  to 
34.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  Of  I'm  t.trm 
area,  62.1  per  cent,  was  improved.  During  the 
same  decade  the  average  siia  of  fums  iaetcaaai 
ftom  277.4  aerca  to  342,9  aevea — a  laiger  averaga 
tluni  ia  found  in  any  other  State.  Tn  1000,  1340 
farms  contained  over  1000  acres  each.  Excepting 
that  of  the  "bad  lands,'  in  the  southwest,  the 
soil  is  not  only  unusually  fertile,  hut  also  easily 
tilled.  Its  compo«ition  is  fortunately  such  a)  to 
furor  the  retention  of  moisture.  ^'everChdeaa, 
tlwre  are  oecaaionally  aevere  droughts. 

Everywhere  wheat  ia  the  dominant  crop.  In 
180f»  it  constituted  50  j^-r  cent,  of  the  total 
crop  area.  In  the  same  year  the  per  capita  acre- 
age of  wheat,  13.0  acres,  was  larger  than  in  any 
other  SUte.  The  Red  River  Valley,  which  ex- 
tends entirely  acros-n  the  eastern  end  of  North 
Dakota,  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  wheat-pro- 
ducing re^on  in  the  world.  In  the  six  counties 
bordering'  the  Red  River  almost  half  of  the  total 
area  is  devoted  to  wheat.  Oats  is  the  next  most 
important  cereal.  Tlie  culti%ation  of  flax  in- 
enaased  during  the  decade  1890-1SM)0  from  a  few 
thousand  acres  to  an  acreage  exceeding  that  of 
aqy  o^ter  State.  Barley  is  most  extensively  pro- 
duced in  the  northeastern  counties  and  com  in  the 
Ront li  Ti'ti'm.  Potatoes  yield  ahundantly  and  are 
an  importiiut  crop.    But  very  little  fruit  is  raised. 

The  following  table  gives  the  acreage  of  the 
leading  crops  for  the  eensus  years  indicated : 


Whrat  

0«to  

ruLx  

BarW^  

Com  

Rj«  

H«j  

Potatoe* 


1S90 

4,4.M;j.'il 

77S.m 

49.373 

n,M4 

i.ses 

l.-llli,5.H 

rJW.T20 

21. im 

10,963 

of  domestic  animals  showed  large  gains  from 
18'>0  to  1000.  Cnttlc  and  horses  arc  (he  niont 
important  varieties. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  census, 
■hows  the  relative  promineuee  of  the  priMtpal 
varieties  of  iann  animals: 
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Dairy  eowa......_» 

aMMaM**BaMvkBMMa  *  ■  • 

l'i6,503 

88,  W9 

NpEit  cnttltL........... 

•■■ t ■ • 

&ai,»3i 

130.981 

e,»76 

8.T0e 

SvIba.  

i3e,us 

m.7ss 

Manvf.vc  J I  itKs  But  little  manufacturing  is 
carried  on  tx^sides  the  so-called  neighborhood 
industries.  In  1000  the  wage-earners  numbered 
2308,  and  the  total  value  of  the  produet  was 
$0,183,114,  of  wkieh  $4,134,023  represented  thtf 
(lour  and  gristmill  output. 

TKANsruRTATio.N.  In  1870  the  combined  mile- 
age of  the  railways  in  what  is  now  North  and 
South  Dakota  was  only  (id  miles.  In  1890  North 
Dakota  alone  had  2116  miles,  which  figure  had  in- 
creased in  1800  to  2810.  The  eastera  part  of  the 
State  is  well  supplied  with  railroad  ftwilitlea. 
The_ Great  \  rthern  eros.ses  the  northern  part, 
and'thc  .\oilliern  I'acttic  the  southern  part.  In 
adilition.  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Sault 
Ste,  Marie  enters  the  Stale  at  the  southwest 
comer  and  extends  in  a  northwest  direction  en- 
tirely across  the  Common  wealth.  These  three 
lines  witii  their  brnndieB  eonstltate  the  greater 
part  of  the  total  mileage.  All  three  h^wc  cm- 
neetions  with  the  Canadian  system  of  railriwds, 
the  two  former  by  way  of  the  Red  River  Valley. 
Tliere  is  a  railroad  commission  empowered  to 
alter  tarifTs.  to  make  rules  and  regulations,  and 
to  hear  and  decide  compJainte  subject  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  eourta.  The  Red  River  is  naviga- 
ble part  of  the  year,  but  is  not  extensively  u.sed. 

Bankino.  Until  the  organiMition  of  the  State 
there  was  very  little  bankin/r  within  its  con- 
fines. In  1873  the  first  private  bank  commenced 
operationa.  Tlie  first  incorporated  bank  opened 
in  1878  as  a  national  bank.  At  the  time  of  ad- 
mission to  Statehood  there  were  30  national 
and  8  State  hankn.  One  of  the  first  ih<  a  iires 
of  the  Legislature  in  ISHO  was  to  pa.s.s  a  strin- 
gent banking  law  prohibiting  private  banking; 
creating  tlie  office  of  Superintendent  of  Banks; 
and  providing  for  reports  and  examinations. 
Under  the  security  of  this  law  many  State  hanks 
were  organized,  and  the  number  of  national 
l>anks  diminished  somewhat.  In  lH!»2-!)3  the 
reputation  uf  the  North  Dakota  banks  was  se- 
riously injured  by  the  long  list  of  failures  of  the 
so-calied  'Mears  Banks,'  orsaniaed  by  E.  Mean 
aeeording  to  the  Territorial  lav,  and  therefore 
not  amenable  to  the  new  regulations.  The  last 
of  these  banks  went  into  liquidation  in  1806, 
anil  the  rcptitation  of  the  banks  of  the  State 
was  restored.  The  condition  of  the  banks  in 
1002  is  shown  in  the  followiqg  table: 


^iuttlb«^.. 


Siuck-RamOIO.  The  prairie  land*  afford  ex- 
eeUoit  iNWtwage,  and  targe  areas  of  wild  salt 
and  prairie  grasses  are  annually  m*  fnr  winter 
feed.    Witli  tlte  exception  of  mules,  all  kiiid^ 
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Go\-EaNUEXT.  The  State  Constitution  was 
adopt(>d  in  October,  1889.  A  proposeil  amendment 
must  rciriso  tlic  appntviil  of  a  iiuijnrity  of  llie 
members  eiecleil  lu  two  sucoessive  lej^i^lative  as- 
wmblies,  and  of  a  majority  of  the  qualified  elect- 
or* at  a  popular  election.  Vot«n  roust  be  either 
citijKiis,  or  civilised  Indiaiw  who  have  lemed 
their  tribal  relations  two  years  before  election. 
Voters  must  also  have  resided  in  the  State  one 
year,  in  the  county  six  iiKniths.  nml  in  the  pre- 
cinct ninety  days.  The  Legislature  may  pre- 
wrilw  penalties  for  failing;,  neglecting,  or  refus- 
iii!g  to  vote  at  any  general  election.  The  capital 
of  the  State  ia  BiBmareIc 

1.E0ISLATIVE.  The  Senat*'  must  consist  of  not 
loss  than  W  i>r  more  than  50  lueuibers;  the 
i !  M  €■  (if  lit-prt'si'iitatives  of  not  less  than  60 
nur  more  than  140  members.  Tlic  Senators  are 
elected  from  districts  of  couti^^iou^  undivided 
counties  for  a  term  of  4  yeaia.  Xbc  Bepreaala- 
tives  are  elected  at  large  from  the  Senatorial  dis< 
tricts  for  n  ti-rm  r>f  2  years.  Both  ri<(  ive  $5 
per  dny  and  inilcafjp.  Sessions  ari^  liifiinial,  be- 
^MTiiiinj,'  on  llie  lirst  Tursdsiv  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January,  and  are  limited  to  60  dajrs. 

BxauuTivc  The  Governor,  Lteutenant-Oovem* 
or,  Secretary  of  State.  Auditor,  Treasurer,.  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  Commissioner 
of  Insuriincc.  three  ( 'oniTni-.sii>nrrs  of  Railroads, 
an  Attorney -(ieneral,  and  a  (  onimissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Labor  "are  elceled  every  two 
veara.  The  Governor  can  veto  all  bills  or  any 
item  of  any  appropriation  bill,  but  Ills  veto  is 
overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses. 
An  unrcturned  bill  becomes  a  law  after  three 
days.  Tlie  Governor  niiiy  call  extra  sessinns, 
and,  in  coujunetion  with  a  board  of  pardons,  may 
cxetciBe  the  pardmiing  power. 

JwifliAKT.  There  is  »  Supreme  Court  of  three 
jnd^  elected  by  th?  State  at  large  for  the 
period  (if  f)  years.  Tlicre  are  district  iDurts, 
a  J-udjje  heiu;^'  eh-etvd  ill  t.u!i  district  for  4  years. 
Thf  l.e^•islaturc  enn  increase  the  number.  A 
clerk  of  the  district  court  ele<-tc<l  in  each 
county  for  4  years.  County  lourt  judges  are 
elected  for  2  years.  The  Legislature  provides 
by  law  for  the  election  of  Josticee  of  the  peace 
and  police  Tna;.'is(  rates. 

Local  Govrnsitnyn.  General  laws  provide  for 
organizing  new  counties  and  changing  county 
lines.  Than  must  be,  however,  at  least  24  Con- 
gressional townships  and  1000  inhabitants  in 
each  county.  Changes  in  boundaries  must  l>e  ap- 
proved by  popular  vote  of  the  counties  nfTccled. 
Township  (irtranization  is  alsn  providetl  fi>r  l>v  a 
general  law.  Every  two  years  the  counties  elect 
a  register  of  dcetfs,  auditor,  treasurer,  sherifT. 
and  attorney.  Otlier  county,  township,  and  dis- 
trict offleera  may  be  provided  for  by  law. 

Othct  T.ro.vL  Provisions.  Trusts  or  combina- 
tions contrnlliiig  the  jiriee  or  co^t  of  exchange 
of  artiths  are  unlawful.  The  importation, 
manufacture,  sale,  or  gift  of  intoxientinfr  li- 
quors is  prohibited.  The  legal  rate  of  interest 
ia  7  per  cent.,  though  12  may  be  allowed  by  con- 
tract. Judgments  outlaw  in  10  years,  notes  in 
6  years. 

Finances.  The  small  public  debt  was  created 
mainly  in  1884-8!»,  l)eforc  admission  to  State- 
hood, for  puriuises  of  construction  of  public 
building's.  It  bore  6  per  cent.,  but  waa  refunded 
after  1890  in  4  per  cent,  bonds.  At  th(>  time 
.of  Jidmiasion  the  debt  was  $689,000,  and  the  Con- 


stitution prohibits  any  increase  of  this  debt  by 
more  than  $200,000.  The  income  of  the  State 
is  derived  from  a  general  property  tax  limited 
by  the  t  onstif  ution  to  4  mills,  from  a  tax  on 
corporations  nnd  railroads,  and  from  s.ih<  of 
public  lands.  All  the  proceeds  from  the  last 
source  must  go  Into  the  permanent  school  iQiid. 

On  June  30,  1902,  the  State  had  a  balance  on 
hand  in  the  treasury  of  $502,582.81.  The  total 
receipts  from  dune  30,  1000,  t.i  ,fMri-  iO,  1902, 
were  $3,126,435.08,  and  the  expenditure?*  for  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $2,740,278.27.  The 
bonded  indcbtednesa  on  Juno  30. 1802,  was  $722,- 
300. 

^ftLlTIA.  The  iiuiuher  of  nii  n  of  Titi'itT  T  age 
in  1900  wn.s  80,1!»1.  Tlie  inilKia  in  iium- 
bered  71H. 

PorcLATioN.  The  population  of  North  Dakota 
by  decades  is  as  follows:  1870,  2405;  1880, 
36,909;  1890,  182,710;  1900,  310,140.  Mortb 
Dakota  at  the  first  two  eensuses  was  a  part 
of  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  T\\c'  increase  in 
the  last  decade  amounted  to  74.7  per  cent.  The 
counties  along  the  Red  River  are  the  most  dense- 
ly populated.  But  few  people  are  located  in  the 
western  half  of  the  State.  There  is  a  latter 
per  cent,  of  foreign-bom  than  is  found  in  an^ 
State.  In  1900  tnis  element  of  the  papulation 
numbcn-ed  113.091.  and  tliere  was  a  still  lar;;ei' 
numljer  of  native  whites  of  foreign  parent.H, 
these  two  elements  almost  equaling  four-flfths  of 
the  total  population.  The  Canadians  and  Swedes 
are  the  chief  foreign  nattonalitles  represented; 
Only  two  towns  had  ntore  than  4000  inhabitant^ 
in  1900:  Fargo,  9589;  and  Qrand  Forks,  70S2. 
r)\e  State  sends  two  roembeia'to  Che  Natfamat 
House  of  Representatives. 

Rci.ic.iON.  The  principal  Protestant  denomintr 
tiott  is  the  Lutheran,  It  repreaenta  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  ehurdi  members.  The  Roman 
Catholics  form  over  one-seventh  of  the  total  popu- 
Itit  ion.  The  other  denominations,  in  order  of  im- 
|M>rt  ince,  are  Methodist.  PresbQrterian^  Baptist, 
and  the  Congn^tional. 

Education.  The  Constitution  nrovidea  for  a 
free  public  school  system  under  tiie  supervision 
of  a  board  of  commissioners  consisting  of  the 
(■(.vernor.  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  president  of  the  State  I'ni- 
versity.  The  system  of  high  schools  is  under  the 
control  of  local  boards  of  education,  eitjf  auptf^ 
intendenta,  and  State  high  school  boaras;  and 
there  are  a  State  ni>niu\]  >(  hfjol  and  institutions 
for  higher  education.  Tlie  pro|>ortion  of  illiteracy 
in  IllOO  was  ]H^r  cent.,  being  the  highest 
(with  the  exception  of  Missouri)  in  the  North 
Omtral  division  of  States.  This  proportion 
ranges  from  0.0  per  cent,  for  the  native  white 
population,  to  6.7  per  cent,  for  the  foreign  white, 
and  to  59.2  per  cent,  for  the  rohired.  Thi^  2611 
common  schools  (245  j^'raded  I  had  in  1900  au 
enrollment  of  77,086,  and  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  43,560.  The  length  of  the  school 
term  in  1900  was  155.7  days,  as  against  113 
days  io  1890.  The  average  monthly  aalariea  of 
male  and  female  teaehere  in  1000  were  $41.79 

and  $3(1,80  rrspr(>f ivoly. 

The  total  income  for  sch«»ol  purposes  in  1900 
was  $1,4.56.496.  the  revenue  bemg  (h  rivcd  prin 
cipnlly  from  hx-al  taxes,  from  the  permanent 
school  fund,  and  from  the  sate  and  rental  of  school 
lands.  The  expenditure  per  pupil,  based  on 
average  attendance,  was  $35.08---the  highest  ex- 
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pencUture  found  among  the  North  Central  States 
■Bd  •  ilgun  exceeded  in  but  few  Stetes.  Under 
tbe  CMdiliiw  act  admitting  the  State  nf  Xt,rth 
Dakoto  to  the  Union,  the  16th  und  JGih  .sec- 
tions of  everr  township  were  granted  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  common  schools.  The  State 
thus  iirquirtd  about  2,300,000  acres.  In  lOOO 
North  Dakota  had  27  public  hj|^  echooU  with  » 
total  attendaaoe  of  1130.  Normal  educatton  i« 
ITOVided  by  two  public  schools  (at  Mayville  and 
valley  City)  and  one  private  normal  Achool.  The 
institutions  for  hi^'n  i  .  Jucation  art'  tho  Uni- 
versity of  North  Daknta,  at  University;  Fargo 
College  (Cong.),  at  Fargo;  Red  River  Valley 
Vniyeriitr  (M.  E.),  at  Wahpeton;  and  the  Aari- 
eultunil  College,  at  FaigoL  ^ 

Chautabuc  aw  Penal  Institi'tioxs.  Tho 
State  maintains  a  school  for  the  deaf  at  Devil's 
I..ikp.  an  asylum  for  the  insane  and  a  school 
for  the  f  wide  minded,  botli  at  Jamestown,  and 
a  soldiers'  lioiiie  at  Lisbon.  Tho  State  peniten- 
tiary is  located  at  itiamarck. 
HiSTOBV.   The  whole  territorr  of  Dakota  was 
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a  nait  of  the  Louisiana  Pureh'isc.  and  was  for 
a  Umg  time  unorganixed.  Lewis  and  Clark  in 
their  eviM'dition  f.f  lSO»-(u;  sjMMit  the  first  winter 
near  Maudan.  British  subjects  Jiad  posts  for  the 
fur  trade  within  the  territory,  and  Lord  Selkirk, 
ronsidering  it  British  territory,  built  a  fort  near 
Pembina  in  1810.  Previously,  about  1780,  French 
uinadians  had  settled  at  this  place.  Frt^mont  in 
1839  explored  much  of  the  countrv,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Warner  in  1855  made  a  re|>ort  on  the  region 
for  the  (Jovernment.  The  Sioux  Indians  in  1851 
ced.-d  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  the  Government 
and  they  were  opened  for  settlement  The  part 
east  of  the  Missouri  River  was  first  attached  to 
the  Territory  of  Minnesota  in  l<?4n.  The  part 
Viwt,  together  with  roneh  of  Idalio.  Wvoming, 
and  Montana .  became  pnrt  of  Nebraska  Territory 
in  On  March  2,  1801,  the  Territory  of  Da- 

knta was  organiaed. 

The  Indiana  weio  hostile  and  population  was 
spam  until  after  1866.  With  the  growth  of 
gopulution  came  agitation  for  Statehood,  and  the 
Territorv  was  divided  into  two  is^e  SoiTM 
Dakota),  and  on  February  22.  Is80,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  calling,'  of  conventions  to 
form  constitutions.  Tlie  convention  for  North 
Dakota  met  at  Bismarck  July  4.  and  formed 
a  oonstitntkm.  It  was  ratified  in  October,  to 
gether  with  a  prohibitory  article  which  was  sub- 
mitted seiiaratcly.  On  Xc.vemlxT  2d  Pre^Jidont 
Harrison  declared  the  State  admitted.  Politi- 
rally  the  State  has  been  Republican  from  its  ad- 
n«i-sion,  with  the  exception  of  oner  eleetion 
(1692),  when  a  fusion  of  the  FnrmerR'  Allianoc 
wreh  the  Detnoeiats  gave  them  control. 
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Oonsnlt:  Communion  of  Immigration  Report. 
Thr  .^t'lfe  of  yorth  Dakota:  An  Official  Htatis- 
timl.  lligtorical,  and  I'olitiral  Ahstntet  (Aber- 
deen. S.  J).,  188!))  ;  Hnpertv.  The  Ttrritory  of 
Dakota  (Aberdeen,  8.  D.,  1889). 

VOBTH  DAKOTA,  UrnvnaiTY  or.  A  oo- 
odaoatioBal  Staio  institution  at  Onad 


N.  D.,  established  in  ISm.  By  the  enablin-  n  t 
Congress  under  wiiidi  the  Stale  was  adnihted, 
the  uui\er!,ity  received  a  ^nuil  of  80,080  aere.s  of 
laud,  and  the  School  of  Mines,  a  grant  of  40,000 
acres.  The  university  comprises  a  college  of  arts, 
a  normal  college,  and  departments  of  law,  min- 
ing engineering,  meehanicml  and  electrical  engi- 
neering, military  science,  and  pharmacv.  to^-ether 
with  a  preparatory  dejiartuient.  Jn  1902  it  had 
500  .students.  instructors,  and  a  library  con- 
taining 10,UO0  volumes.  The  colW  pronerfer 
waa  Talued  at  $2,500,000,  including  a  campus  of 
80  acres,  valued  with  the  college  buildin^fH  at 
$360,000,  and  the  income  was  $«0.0O0.  I  iii  ver- 
sify extension  work  is  carried  on  bv  niean.s  of 
lecturcii  given  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

HOBTH  DOWNS.    A  ridge  of  hills  in  Etag- 

IfO&ZHEASI    BOUWDABY  DISPUTE. 
In  American  history,  the  name  applied  to  the 
long-standing,  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  concerning  the  northeastern 
boundary  of  the  United  States.   The  controversy 
grew  out  of  a  difference  in  interpretation  nd.  the 
second  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1786, 
which  undertook  to  define  the  boimdaricr*  Itetween 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  this  artii  le  tlu- 
boundary  betwwn   .Maine  and   New  Hrunswick 
%va.s  descriixHl  as  the  Saint  Croix  River,  and  it 
was  aoon  found  to  be  a  diflicult  matter  to  deter- 
mine what  was  the  Saint  Croix  River,  Complaints 
were  made  that  the  British  were  encroaching 
upon  American  territory,  and  colliaion  between 
the  Americans  and  the  Engliiih  intruders  gave 
forebodings  of  international  trouble.     In  1794 
John  Jay  was  charged,  among  other  things,  with 
the  settlement  of  tlie  dispute.    The  only  thing 
he  accomplished  in  this  eonneetion  was  the  secur- 
ing of  s  provteion  in  the  treaty  negotiated  by  him 
(see  Jay  TnE.vn'l  for  tlie  appointment  of  tliree 
commissioners   to   determine   the   Saint  Croix 
River.    The  commissioners  met  at  Halifax  in 
March,  1798,  and  determined  the  Saint  Croix 
River,  but  left  unsettled  the  place  of  its  sonree^ 
A  new  difficulty  arose  over  the  o^vnership  of  the 
Paasamaquoddy  Bay  Islands,  which  lie  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Saint  Cru\\  iJiver.  No  settlement 
could  be  reaelnd  on  this  {loint  imtil  1814,  when 
an  article  was  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of 
iihent  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
bring  about  some  adjustment   Bv  a  decision  of 
the  commission  rendered  in  1817,  Moose,  Dtidley, 
and  Frederick  islands  were  awarded  to  the  United 
States,  the  otiiers  to  On'at  liritain. 

Still  another  disputed  point  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  boundary  line  from  the  source  of  the 
Saint  Croix  to  the  highlands  which  separate  the 
waters  flowing  into  the  Saint  Lawrence  from 
those  which  make  their  -way  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Various  efforts  were  made  by  tho  two 
governments  to  reach  an  agreement  on  this  point, 
and  provisions  for  this  purpose  were  made  in 
treaties  both  in  1803  and  in  1807.  but  neither 
treaty  was  ever  ratified.  Finally  the  Treaty  of 
(Jhcnt  prorided  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  settle  the  dispute,  with  the  res^-rvation 
that  if  an  a;jreement  could  not  W  rt-aclied  the 
disputed  question  slmuld  bo  referred  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  a  friendly  sovereign.  The  chief  task 
of  the  commissioners  was  the  determination  of 
the  'northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia'  mentioned 
in  ilio  treatf  vid  the  'northwestenunost  bead  of 
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tlic  Connecticut  Biver.'  Tbe  oontmiMioiien  w«n 
unnble  to  agrw  ns  to  the  location  of  these  points. 

In  1827  a  convention  \vtt«  (.-oncludiMl  hctwwn  the 
two  Powers  for  the  reference  of  llu- ijiu-stiou  tu  the 
King  uf  the  Netherlands.  In  January,  1831,  ho 
made  lii^s  decision  awarding  part  of  the  disputed 
territory  to  the  L'nited  States  and  part  to  Great 
Britain'  Finding  it  next  to  impossible  to  exeeute 
the  treaty  of  1783,  the  King  drew  a  honndary  line 
of  t'.is  own.  The  ih'H'ision  wnn  sati'^factorj'  to 
ni'itlu-r  jiarty,  and  was  formally  n-jectt'd  \)\  (he 
(tovorninent  of  the  I  nilt-d  Stales.  Mcatitiitic 
border  riots  and  collisions  were  occurring  in  the 
disputed  territory  to  the  disturbance  of  the  gen- 
cral  peace  and  security.  Several  efforts  were  then 
made  to  reach  a  compromise,  but  witlMMlt  effect. 
Finally,  the  dispute  was  settled  by  the  Webster- 
Ashburtun  Treaty  (q.v.)  of  1842. 

WOBCTBABT  CAFB.   The  most  northerly 

point  of  Asia.    See  Tchblyuskin,  Cape. 

■O&THSAST  PA88A0B»    See  Pouui  Bn- 

NOBTHEM',  ndr'ten.  Adolp  (1828  70).  A 
C.ernian  battle  painter,  born  at  Mlinden,  Uanover. 
Hi  studied  from  1847  to  18.''il  at  the  Academy  of 
JJOsaeldorf,  and  niade  that  ei^  his  permanent 
liome  after  having  declined  to  accept  a  Han- 
overian stijK^nd  coupled  with  the  roiidilion  tliat 
he  should  eotnplete  his  studies  under  Horace. 
Vernet  in  Paris.  Most  of  his  pictures  n-present 
pptsod»M<  from  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  sucli 
as  "  Kneounter  Mear  the  (Jiihrde  Forest"  (1852, 
Hildeaheim  Museum)  ;  "Battle  of  Waterloo" 
(1855)  and  "Lk-fense  of  u  Farm"  (both  in  the 
Hanover  Mnsi'iinil:  "Napoleon's  Ketreat  froiii 
Mo.icow"  (sitwral  times)  ;  "Kpisode  in  Battle  of 
Waterloo"  (18(51)  and  '•Storming  of  Planehe 
nois  in  1815"  (1862,  both  in  the  Hamburg  (ial- 
lery).  His  ol>servations  on  the  battlefields  in 
Denmark,  1804,  and  in  Bohemia,  186<(,  resulted 
in  the  depiction  of  varioua  scenes  in  those  cam- 
pni-ziis.  notably  the  "Kngagement  Near  Oeversee" 
(18<t<i,  Rudolphinum,  Prague).  Although  his 
health  was  failing  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
Qerman  War,  he  followed  the  armies  to  France, 
and  among  other  war  scenes  he  produced  "^Attack 
of  Pmssian  Hussars  nt  Vionvitle,"  his  last  paint- 
ing.   

■OSnSBBk  See  Colo  Wave. 

VOBTBBKV  XJOHTS.   See  Atnoui  Bon- 

AUB. 

KOBTHEIV  TXBBITOBY.  A  vast  region 
in  the  northcm  ^rt  of  South  Australia,  under 
whose  eontrol  ft  ia  (Map:  Australia,  El).  It 
has  an  area  of  r»2^.n2n  square  miles.  The  Min- 
ister appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  district 
baa  his  official  residence  at  Pnlmerston.  The 
climate  is  tropical,  and  sections  of  it  are  well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  tropical  plants,  par- 
ticularly sugar-cane.  Parts  of  it  are  devoted  to 
sh<M>p  and  cattle  grazing,  but  the  greater  portion 
Is  wholly  unoccupied.  Tin,  copper,  silvir.  and 
gold  are  found.  A  telegraph  line  connects  Port 
Darwin  with  Adelaide,  and  all  messnge^*  intended 
for  tbe  southern  colonies  are  received  by  way 
of  Port  Darwin.  In  1900  the  population  was 
estimated  at  1560  European^.  2200  Chinese,  And 
515  others.    See  SofTll  Al•8TKAI,I.^. 

NOBTU^FIELD.  A  town  in  Franklin  Coun- 
Mass.,  60  miles  northwest  of  Worcester;  on 
Oentnl  YermotA  Bailroad  (Map:  Massachn* 


setts,  C  2).  The  birthplace  of  Dwigbt  L.  Moody 
(q.v.),  Korthficid  has  become,  as  a  result  of  his 

influence,  a  noted  centre  of  religious  rhir.Ttirn 
and  training,  being  the  scat  of  Norttiiitl*!  S<-in- 
inary  for  Young  l>adies,  founded  in  187ii,  and  the 
North lield  Training  ^School.  Mount  lierniun 
Sebool  for  Boys,  which  is  associated  with  tbe 
work  of  Northlield,  is  in  the  town  of  Gill.  The 
annual  summer  conference  of  Christian  workers 
and  the  student  cnnfereiKv  lia\e  nuule  the  town 
of  considerable  repute  as^  a  suuuuer  rvtiort.  North- 
field  has  the  Dickinson  Public  Library.  Tbe  in- 
habitants are  interested  principal^  in  agricul- 
ture. It  was  incorporated  in  167S.  Its  affairs 
are  administered  by  town  meetings  FOpulntioD, 
in  1890,  1869;  in  li)00,  1966. 

NOBTHFIEU).  A  city  in  Rice  County, 
Minn.»  43  miles  south  of  MlnnsapoUs;  on  the 
Cannon  River,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaulma 

and  Saint  Paul  and  the  Chicago  (Jreat  Western 
railroads  (Map:  .Minnesota.  K  (3 1 .  It  is  the 
scat  of  Carleton  C<dlegi>  ( <  <ingregatinnal ) .  oi>eni'd 
in  1870,  and  of  Saint  Ulaf  College  (Lutheran), 
opened  in  1875,  and  has  an  Odd  Fellows'  Widows' 
and  Orphans'  Asylum,  Scoville  Library,  Uoodsell 
Observatory,  and  a  handsome  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing. The  city  is  ihc  centre  of  a  prcxiuctivr  fnrni- 
ing  section,  uud  has  umoufaetures  of  brick  and 
woolen  knit  goods.  Settled  in  1856,  Northfield 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1875,  the  charter  of 
that  date,  as  revised  in  1889,  being  still  itt 
operation  and  providing  for  a  government  vested 
in  a  mayor,  clwted  every  two  years,  and  a  uni- 
cameral council.  The  water-works  are  owned 
and  operated  by  tbe  municipality.  Population, 
in  1890,  S8B9;  in  1900i.  8210. 

NOBTHFIELD.  A  village  in  Washington 
County,  Vt.,  10  miles  south  by  west  of  Mont- 
pelier,  the  State  capital ;  on  the  Dog  River,  and 
on  tbe  Central  Vermont  Bailway  (Map:  Ver* 
mont.  D  6).  It  is  the  seat  of  Norwich  Univer> 
sity.  r«tjiblishe<i  in  1810  and  incorporated  in 
1834.  The  village  has  a  Soldiers'  Monument  and 
another  to  Charles  Paine,  Coveriior  of  the  State 
(1841 -43):  other  features  of  interest  are  the 
neightioring  heights,  Paine  and  Bald  mountains. 
Valuable  deposits  of  granite  and  black  slate  are 
fount!  in  this  vicinity.  Granite-working,  dairy- 
jn-,  II  r  1  (I  f  manufacture  of  lumlter  products 
ond  woolen  giMuLs  are  the  principal  industrial 
interests.  The  village  of  Northfield  waf*  first 
incorporated  in  18&5.  There  is  a  municiml  elec- 
tric light  plant.  Popnlatlao,  in  1890,  1282;  in 
]0o<<    1  ".o'J 

NOBTH'FLEET.  A  town  in  Kent,  Kagland, 
on  the  Thames,  one  and  one-half  miles  west  of 
Ciravesend  (.Map:  England,  Q  6).  Its  indiutries 
comprise  shipbuilding,  chemical  works,  chalk  and 

lime  pits,  cement  factories,  and  hrick  yards.  It 
has  an  interesting  church  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; Huggi'n's  College,  established  in  184":  mid 
a  workingman's  dub.  Population,  in  1891,  11,« 
700;  in  1901,  13,000. 

NOBTH  FOBSLAVIK  See  Fonuno,  Notni 

AND  Sot  TTT. 

NORTH  GERMAN  OONFEDEBATION.  A 

union  of  f^eritKin  State-,  north  of  the  Main, 
formed  in  18tki  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia, 
following  on  the  defeat  of  Austria  in  the  Seven 
Weeks'  War  (q.v.)  and  the  diasolutioo  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation.    (See  OnifAllT.)  It 
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was  first  orfrnniaed  in  AunuNt  willi  18  States,  the 
number  W-iu^  increamni  to  '22  U-fuie  llie  t'lul  of 
October.  A  o»)iistituticiii  was  atlopttfd  wliicli,  wiih 
■light  tnodiflcHttonfl,  is  thut  of  the  present  tier- 
many.  OfTensive  and  defensive  alliances  were 
conchidi'd  with  Bavaria,  Baden,  iiiul  Wflrttcni- 
ber>,'.  by  which  these  States  a^,'rtv<l  to  pljioo,  in 
(  of  Wixr,  their  military  fore*"*  uiidor  the  loin- 
mand  uf  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Fra»L'o-G<frman 
War  brought  complete  unity  to  Germany.  On 
JamiBiy  l\  1871,  the  King  of  Pnmia,  at  Ver- 
aailln,  aRramed  the  title  of  German  Emperor, 
and  in  April  thf  rnn-^titutioji  of  the  Confedern- 
tiou,  ho  uiueuded  tu  provide  for  the  rights  of 
the  newly  admitted  South  German  States,  was 
promulgikted  for  the  Empire. 

SOBTR  HOLUIKD.  A  prorinoe  of  tiie  Neth- 
erlands* occupyiiifj  the  peninsula  lyinj;  Iwtwrcn 
the  Zuider  Zff  and  the  North  Sea,  and  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  provinceH.  of  Utrecht  and 
South  iioHand  (Map:  Netherlands,  G  2).  It  in> 
eludes  alAo  the  inlands  of  Texel  and  Vlieland  of 
the  \Ve«t  Pridian  Islands.  Area,  1069  square 
miles.  The  province  contains  bnt  little  forc-^t, 
thf  gPfiitcr  part  being  low  ijicailnw  ami  imx)i- 
land  piot«iWd  along  the  coaxt  by  dunes  and 
dike$s.  Agriculture,  gardeninig,  and  cattle-raising, 
and  in  the  cities  linen  manufacturing  are  the 
principal  industrlce.  The  provinoe  b  traversed 
by  a  number  of  canals,  the  mn^l  important  of 
which  are  the  North  lioUund  Canal,  between 
Amsterdam  iiad  Helder,  and  tht-  Nnrdi  Sta  (  anal, 
c«jnn<H  tin;,'  the  Zuider  Zee  and  the  North  Sea 
directly.  Population,  in  1899.  9(18,105.  The  capi- 
tal is  JUaariem  and  the  largest  ciU  is  Amster- 
dam.  For  history,  see  Hoixakd;  NBrHnuKM, 

TllE. 

NORTH'INQTON,  Ro»ert  IIenlet,  Earl  of 
(c.1708-72).  An  Knglish  I^rd  Chancellor,  son  of 
Anthoqy  Uenley. ,  Educated  at  Weatroinater,  and 
at  Saint  John's  and  All  Souls,  Oxford,  he  studied 

at  the  Inner  Temple.  For  ten  years  he  was  a 
representative  of  Bath  in  Parlininent,  and  after- 
wards he  became  Attorney  ( IciU'iul,  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  and  Speaker  of  the  Houkc  of 
Lords.  In  1760  he  was  made  Lord  Henley  and 
presided  at  the  trial  of  Ixird  Ferrers.  The  year 
followinp  he  became  Lord  Chancellor.  lie  retired 
fn  -ii  tlir  ( 'haiu<'llorvhi|)  in  1767.  He  was  a  ^'reat 
favorite  of  George  III.,  and  wa«!  rommonlj  knowTl 
an  'Tom  Tilbury,'  or  'Surly  Hr,i,  •  Consult  Lord 
Hrrley'M  ^!r,„oir  ( i,ondon,  1831 ) . 

KORTH  ISLAND.   See  Ntw  Zkai.axd. 

NORTH  PLATTE.    The  county  ;<eat  of  Lin- 

eoln  County-,  Neb.,  284  miles  west  uf  Omaha;  at 
the  jnnetion  of  tlie  North  and  South  Platte 

rivers,  and  on  the  Union  Pacifie  Ffailroad  (Map: 
Nebraska,  U  2).  It  has  a  I'nitrd  Statei*  land 
office,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library,  uith  about  2000 
volumes,  and  a  high  school  that  ef»t  $.15,000. 
The  principal  indtntrial  establisbmentH  are  rail- 
road machine  shops,  employing  several  hundred 
men,  and  a  large  cold  storage  plant.  North 
Platto  i--*  the  centre  of  an  irripate<l  seetion.  and 
is  an  im|xirtant  shipping  point  for  alfalfa,  sugar 
beets,  and  rattle.  F^nuation,  in  1890,  SOW;  in 
1900.  .^nif), 

NOBTH  KIVEB.  The  nanve  applied  to  the 
lower  course  of  the  Hudson  River. 

NOKTHKOP,  nftrth'rtip.  Ctbtvs  (1834-). 
An  American  educator,  bom  in  Ridgelield,  Conn. 


Hp  graduated  at  Yale  in  1857,  and  at  the  law 
^ehool  there  in  1859.  Two  years  later  he  \,r.h 
appointeil  clerk  of  the  Conneetiiut  IIou.ho  of 
Representatives,  and  in  1862  of  the  Senate,  In 
1863  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
English  literature  in  Yale,  and  he  held  this  chair 
until  1884,  when  he  hecame  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota, 

NORTH  SEA,  or  Qcbmar  Ocban  (Lat.  Otr* 

manicum  Marc,  Ger.  Vord  Sec,  Dan.  Ve$t«rhavet, 
West  .Sea).  Thut  ]Mjrtion  of  tlie  .Vtlantic  Ocean 
included  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  (Map:  Europe,  D  3).  It  is  pear- 
sltap^  in  goteral  outline,  with  a  wide  opening 
northward  Into  that  jpart  of  tbe  Atlantic  Ooean 
known  as  the  Norwegian  Sea,  and  with  a  narrow- 
in^,'  arm  extending  from  the  main  oval  body 
soulliward  to  tlie  Strait  of  Dover,  which,  with  the 
English  Channel,  forms  the  southern  communica- 
tion with  the  Atlantic.  On  the  east  the  SItagerrak 
leads  between  Jutland  and  Norway  Into  the 
Cattcgnt,  whieb  connects  through  tb«  Sound  and 
the  Creat  and  Little  Relts  with  the  Baltic  Sea. 
I  lie  ;:renteat  width  of  tlic  North  Sea,  between 
Dundee,  Scotland,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Lim- 
fjord  in  Jutland,  its  412  miles;  its  greatest  length 
from  north  to  aouih  b  080  miles ;  and  its  arMt  is 
about  200,000  square  miles,  of  which  2500  aouara 
miles  are  occupied  by  islands.  A  number  of  large 
rivers  flow  into  the  southern  part  of  the  North 
Sea;  the  cliief  ot  these  are  the  Elbe,  Weser, 
Mnts,  Khine,  which  is  joined  at  its  mouth  by  the 
Meuae,  and  Scheldt  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
Tlmmca  and  the  Humber  in  Great  Britain.  These 
render  the  water  less  saline  than  that  of  the  main 
ocean,  though  the  salinity  is  greater  than  that  of 
tlie  Baltic,  the  percentage  of  salty  constituents 
being  1.025  in  the  southern  part  of  the  sea.  They 
also  eoBtribttte  their  sediment  to  the  formation  of 
the  numerous  shoals  and  sandbanks  which  line 
the  southern  and  sonthensteni  shores.  These 
shore-H  arc  very  low,  the  land  in  many  places 
lyiuf.'  below  the  sea-level.  They  have  been  much 
eiieroaehed  upon  by  inundations,  which  have  loft 
the  higiier  portions  of  the  former  coast-line  as  a 
chain  of  islaads.  Behind  theae  are  a  serie*  of 
shallow  lagoons  and  inlets,  of  which  the  most 
notable  are  the  Jade  (q.v.)  in  Ormany,  and  the 
Zuider  Zee  (fj.v.)  in  Holland. 

In  general  the  depth  of  the  North  Sea  increases 
gradually  northward.  The  mean  depth  of  the 
sotttliem  porti<m  is  about  100  feet,  near  the  mid- 
die  it  is  850,  and  in  tbe  north  400  feet.  Along 
the  steep,  rocky  cna^i  of  Norway  there  runs  a 
troufrh  with  a  "depth  of  nearly  lOOO  feet  within 
20  miles  of  the  shore.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  in  the  southern  half  of  the  sea,  besides  the 
shoals  mentioned  along  the  coast,  several  shallow 
regions  rising  considerably  above  the  mean  lerol 
of  the  bottom.  Among  tnese  the  Di^Qier  Bank 
occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  sonth-central  part 
of  the  sea,  with  a  depth  of  60  to  100  feet,  the 
surrounding  depths  being  IHO  to  200  feet.  The 
tides  of  the  North  Sea  are  very  irregular,  owi^g 
to  the  fact  that  two  tidal  waves  enter  it,  ene 
from  the  north  and  one  from  the  oouth.  The 
former  sweeps  southward  along  tiie  west  shore, 
the  latter  northwanl  along  the  eastern  coast. 
Midway  between  the  shores  there  seems  to  be 
very  little  rise  and  fall  and  at  some  points  none 
at  all,  while  in  some  places  on  the  southern  shore* 
where  the  two  waves  unite,  there  is  a  dUferensa 
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of  20  fact  between  high  mad  low  tide.  The  winda 
on  the  North  Scs  are  Tariabte,  fboee  from  tin 

west  being  the  most  prevalent.  Rain  nnd  fojjs 
occur  at  all  seaKons^  aad  the  violent  northwest 
storms  blowing  toward  the  Hhoals  on  the  Htuith- 
ea«t  coaflt  make  navigation  there  exceeding^ 
dangerous,  especially  along  the  eoaat  of  Jutland. 
Nevertheless,  owing  to  its  favorable  position,  the 
North  Sea  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  and  most 
important  coniniorrial  lii;;li\vay.s  of  tlio  world. 
It«  fisheries  arc  also  among  the  foremost,  provid- 
ing support  lor  many  thonMwd  inhftbitaota  of  the 
mmninding  eoontries. 

By  means  of  the  Kaieer  Wilbelm  Canal  ibipe 
CUD  now  enter  the  Baltic  Seft  without makklg the 
pac»ait^«i  uruuud  Jutlaud. 

Consult :  Fulton,  "On  the  Currents  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  Their  Relation  to  Fisheries," 
Beotland  Fishery  Hoard  Report  {or  I89G ;  Hans. 
Deutsche  Xordscc  Kuate,  frieai»oh«  Inteln  und 
Helgoland  (Bielefeld,  1900). 

NORTH  SHIELSB.   A  seaport  of  Engbad. 

See  Shields,  Sor-nt  A>f>  Xoutii. 

NORTH  STAR,  Ordkb  of  the.  A  Swedish 
Alvil  order  of  merit  with  four  classes,  founded 
in  1748  by  Frederick  I.  The  deeoration  is  an 
eight-pointed  white  star  surmounted  hy  a  crown 

and  suHpendcrl  from  n  hlnrk  rihhon.  Tlic  ronnfl, 
blue  shield  bears  the  polar  »tar  with  rays, 
and  the  device  "Nescit  occasum"  {"\t  iH\tr 
sets"),  it  is  conferred  especially  for  notable 
seientiflc  achiereaients.  See  Plate  under  ObobM. 

NORTH  TONAWANDA,  ton'.V wfln'dA.  A 
city  ill  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  10  miles  north 
of  Buffalo;  on  the  Niagara  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  Tonawanda  Creek,  which  separates  the  city 
from  Tonawanda,  also  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on 
the  El  if.  the  Lehi^'h  Valley,  ond  tlio  \i  \v  York 
Central  railroads  (Map:  New  York,  B  3).  Sev- 
eral other  lines  pass  through  the  city  on  leased 
roads.  It  is  an  important  industrial  and  com- 
mercial centre,  known  especially  for  its  lumber 
and  iron  interests.  There  is  an  extensive  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron,  nuts  nnd  bolts,  barrel  organs, 
and  stenni  merry-^'o-roumi^,  'I'hr  niaimfacturcs 
include  also  r«>oilng  material,  stram  piping,  steam 
nidUltors,  steam  pumps,  an<l  ininiutufft  ntilroads. 
According  to  the  census  of  1900,  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $5,027,000  was  invested  in  the  various 
in«liistrie.'<.  the  prcKhirtinn  of  which  was  valued 
at  $0,440,000.  T^hh'  is  a  |)vil.iic  libniry  with 
ov»  r  .")l(io  voluiiK's.  Xoifli  Tonawanda,  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1S97,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  chosen 
every  two  years,  and  a  unicamenl  couneil»  eleeted 
two  from  each  ward  and  three  at  large.  The 
water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
municipality.  Populatiottr  in  1890,  4793;  in 
1900,  90(HI. 

VOBTHTJIfBSBLANI).   The  northernmost 

county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
North  Sea,  nnd  on  the  south,  in  part,  by  the 
Eiv  r  Tyne  (Map:  Englainl.  7)  li.  Tlio  River 
Tweed  nnd  the  Cheviot  Hills  are  on  the  Soottish 
border.  I  lir  whole  surface,  except  the  narrou 
coastal  region,  is  uneven,  with  rounded  hills, 
moortauds.  and  fertile  wooded  valleyn.  The  sum- 
nu  rs  nre  enoler.  but  the  winter^  nilMi  r.  than  in 
Uif  .-Mnithem  counties.  The  coast  region  nnd  the 
valleys  are  cultivated,  producing  turnij>>  ,iml 
cereals;  the  western  part  is  largely  pastoral. 
The  chief  industries        eoal-mimng  and  the 


manufactures  which  depend  upoin  the  coal  sup* 
ply;  the  salmon  fisheries  are  also  of  importance. 

Population,  in  18»1,  506.030;  in  n»01.  ('>r)2,!W)n. 
The  i-ounty  returns  four  niemlier*  to  i'ttrliuatenl. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  chief  city  of  Northum- 
berland, is  a  separate  county  Iwrougtu  Amoqg 
the  considerable  towns  are  lynemooth,  Wallsend, 
and  Cowpen.  Northumberland  contniri's  numer- 
ous historic  landmarks,  including'  reuiaius  of 
Hadrian's  Wall  and  of  Roman  military  roads  and 
famous  battlefields  of  the  Scottish  wars. 

BiBUOGRAPur.  Hodgson,  History  of  North- 
umbertend  (NewcasUe,  1820-tO),  ia  the  aUndaid 
work,  and  is  continued  in  Hodf^son-Hinde,  dm- 
t  rill  Iliitori/  of  yorthiiitilrrhtntl  (  N'l-w I e, 
I8a8|.  Materials  oollcftc*!  liy  ]io(l),'>^oIl  an-  al.^o 
used  in  15at<  son,  //i.vforr/  of  \ urllmmbi  rlund  (12 
vols.,  Newcastle,  1S03  et  sea.),  an  elaborate  and 
complete  work.  Consult  also:  Gibson,  Sortk- 
umberland  Cattlet,  ChurokeSf  and  Antiquitie* 
(London,  1848-54) ;  Hartabome,  Feudal  and 
Military  Antiquities  of  Xorthumberland  (Oxford, 
1858);  Bruce,  Roman  Wall  (London,  1874); 
Lebour,  (! eulogy  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 
(Newcastle  1886) ;  Andrews,  Bj/gow  Northmn^ 
hsrloiHi  (London,  1699) ;  and  tiie  Proeeedinga  of 
the  Surtec^  Sorirtj/  (fhirham,  1835  et  seq.). 

NOBTHimBEBLAND,  Eanu  or.  See 
Pbwjt. 

NOBTHUMBERLAND,  John  Duduct, 
I>uke  of.  An  English  politician,  father-in-law  of 
l..ndy  .Tanc  Grey,  whom  he  plotted  to  place  OO 
the  throne  of  En«,'!an(l.    Sec  Gbev,  L.\dy  .T.\!»e. 

NORTHTJMBERL.A  ND,  Robert  m  Mow- 
BBAY,  Earl  of  (T-C.1125).  An  English  baron, 
whose  father  and  uncle  came  over  with  William 
the  Cbnqueror.  He  was  created  Earl  of  North- 
umberland about  1081,  and  seven  years  after- 
wards fought  to  support  Robert  of  Normandy's 
claim  to  tlu-  Kn;;lisli  orowti  at;.Tiiist  that  of  the 
latter's  younger  brother,  William  Kufus.  He 
burned  Bath,  besieged  llche^^ter,  carried  (ire  and 
sword  over  western  Wiltshire,  and  then  began  n 
conflict  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  His 
rioxt  aiifa;^onist  was  King  Malpolni  of  Sootlatul. 
wliom  he  slew  near  Alnwick  ia  lO'M,  and  two 
years  afterwards  he  headed  an  insurrection 
against  William  II.  in  favor  of  bis  coUsin,  the 
Coimt  d'Aumale.  The  King  besiejged  Northum- 
berland in  his  strong  ca.ttle  ut  Baniboroiigh,  and 
the  Earl,  being  lurefl  therefrom  on  a  pretense,  was 
captured  ofter  a  stmt  resistance  nl  TjTiemouth 
Monastery.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  kept  a 
prisoner  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

NORTHTTM'BRIA  fML.  Northumbria,  from 
AS.  nor |>,  north  +  Humdre,  Humber).  In  Anglo- 
Sa.\on  England,  a  kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy 
(q.v. )  formed  out  of  the  two  earlier  kingdoms  of 
Bernicia,  estAblt^ihed  by  Ida  in  mi,  and  extend* 
ing  from  the  Forth  to  the  Tees,  and  Deira,  ex- 
teniiin;:  frnm  the  Tees  to  the  Humber.  /Ethelric 
of  lUiiiiria  in  ,")SS  ilrovi-  out  .-Ella  of  Deira  and 
iiiiit<  il  till'  two  aiiili  r  hi-i  rule.  Under  Oswald 
Kiicii  ti4_'j  it  the  strnn|i|est  kingdom  in  the 
Heptarchy  and  the  champion  of  Christianity 
against  pagan  Mercia.  Its  separate  ntlatence 
was  brought  to  an  iinl  hy  Iv^bert  in  S27.  The 
name  survives  in  the  iiio<lfin  county  nf  Xortlniin- 
l)orlnn<l. 

NORTHWEST  BOUNSART  filSPUTE. 
The  dispute  between  the  United  States  aad  Gtmit 
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Britain  eonderaiiui  tlie  northweat  boundaiy  of 
tbe  United  States.    By  tlie  Treaty  of  Ghent, 

concluded  htt',\.in  the  (wo  gDvenuiirritH.  Decem- 
ber 24,  1814,  provi.Hmn  was  imuii'  fur  the  appoiilt- 
iiH'nt  of  two  comniist^ions  to  dotomune  the  north- 
ern boundary  from  the  Saint  I^wrence  River 
to  Lake  Superior,  and  from  Lake  Superior  to 
the  Lake  of  the  Wooits.  At  the  same  time 
thp  American  commisiiioners  proposed  the  -i'MU 
from  the  Laki'  of  uie  Woods  to  tlio 
Ktx'k>  Mountains  an  a  continuation  of  the  north- 
em  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Tbia  proposition,  however,  waa  not 
acceptable  to  the  British  n^tiators,  nor  was 
any  agreement  upon  tlic  subject  reached  at  the 
lime.  Meanwhile  the  occupation  of  Oregon  had 
fxtfinied  the  bouiuliiry  disjjute  to  the  territory 
west  of  t)»e  liocky  Mniinlaiiis.  liussia,  which 
claimed  part  of  Oregon,  oi(kHl  her  claims  of 
aU  territory  south  of  40'  N.  lat  to  tbe 
United  States  in  1824.  Spain  also  dained 
Oregon  on  the  pround  of  discovery,  but  by  the 
treaty  of  1819  quiti  laimtd  her  title  to  land  north 
of  the  42d  pariiUfl  to  tlie  United  States,  leaving 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  m  the 
only  diqnitants.  Bj  tlie  convention  of  1818  the 
two  govermnenta  neoepted  |bc  49th  parallel  as 
tbe  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  from  the  Uako  of  the  VVooil.s  to  the 
Kooky  Mountains.  The  proposition  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  accept  a  continuation  of  that  line 
to  tbe  Pacific  as  a  suitable  division  of  the 
Oregon  country'  between  the  two  claimants  %vas 
rejected  by  Oieat  Britain  on  tbe  ground  that 
it  would  give  tbe  Columbia  River  to  the  United 
States.  After  fruitless  nopott  sii  the  Unit- 
ed States  agreeil  to  accept  an  .u unpenieut  by 
which  the  two  Powers  were  to  occupy  the  Oregon 
territory  jointly  fur  a  period  of  ten  years.  Tiiis 
was  emltodied  in  the  convention  of  1818.  By 
a  eomvention  concluded  at  London,  August  o, 
1827,  tbe  two  governments  agreed  to  extend 
indefinitely  the  stipul.it ion  of  1818  for  joint 
occupation,  with  the  re^rvation  that  the  con- 
vention was  subject  to  abrot^ation  after  October 
20,  1828,  by  either  party  |p.viog  twelve  months' 
notice.  During  the  ndminutration  of  President 
ler  niwotiationa  for  tbe  permanent  settlement 
the  dinpnte  wne  earried  on  between  Seere* 
I  r  -f  '-'t  It-  Calhoun  and  the  British  Minister 
I'akenhani,  wlio  oirered  to  accept  the  49th  paral- 
lel as  far  as  the  (N)lumbia  Kivcr,  and  from 
thence  onward  tbe  Ck>lumbia  River  itself,  as  tbe 
boundary.  The  Ckivemment  of  the  United  States 
declined  to  accept  this  proposition,  as  well  as 
a  proposition  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  American  j>ul)lic,  inoreov(>r.  was  very 
ioaistent  that  no  essential  rights  be  waived,  and 
the  popular  opposition  to  the  making  of  any 
coneMsMMi  gnve  rise  to  tbe  political  watchword, 
"Fifty-four  fort^,  nr  fight.**  Matters  thus  stood 
when  the  Presidential  election  of  1R14  occurred. 
The  Democratic  Party,  in  its  national  platform, 
asserte<l  the  rij/ht  of  the  United  States  to  the 
whole  of  Orc^n,  and  won  the  election  parthr 
on  this  iasoe.  Votwithstanding  this  eitiphatfe 
position  of  the  party,  the  new  Administration 
resume*!  the  negotiations,  offering  substantinlly 
the  same  ]iro|>ns)tion  ai  Calhoun  had  offered. 
This  was  refused  by  the  British  Government, 
whereupon  negotiations  were  broken  oft.  The 
President  formally  withdrew  the  proposal  and  re- 
asserted our  "rightful  claim  to  the  whole  of  Ore- 


gon." In  April,  1 846,  Congress  authorized  tlie  Presi- 
dent at  his  discretion  to  give  the  notice  required 
by  the  convention  of  1SJ7  for  its  abrogation,  and 
this  was  accordingly  done.  Finally  the  dispute  was 
amicably  settled  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  July 
following  (184U),  by  which  it  was  providetl 
that  tbe  boundary  line  should  be  the  49fli  paral' 
lei  to  the  niidillc  of  the  channel  which  separates 
Vancouver's  Island  from  the  continent,  and 
thence  southerly  tiirou^di  the  channel,  and  the 
Straits  oi  Juan  de  Fucii  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
navigation  of  the  cli annel  and  straits  to  rcninin 
free  and  open  to  Loth  parties.  A  subsequent 
dispute  between  the  two  governments  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  provisions  in  respect  to  the  chan- 
nel was  referred  to  the  (Jennan  Kniperur  (1H71) 
as  arbitrator.  He  dis^ided  the  foilowini,'  year 
in  favor  of  the  American  claim.  See  Sah  Juan 
Boinnian  Diapcm 

NOBTHWESTERN  UNIVEBSITY,    A  co 

educational  instiiutiun  at  Kvanston-Chicago,  ill., 
in  affiliation  with  tho  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  founded  in  ISfil.  It  comprises  a  college 
of  liberal  arts,  and  schools  of  law,  medicine, 

pharniaey.  dentistry,  and  music  and  oratory. 
Tile  culitgi;  ul  liberal  arts  and  the  school  uf  niu^ic 
are  at  Evanston,  the  profcs-sional  schools  in  Chi- 
cago. Students  are  admitted  on  certificate  from 
aoeredited  schools  or  on  examination  in  three 
groups  of  .studies.  The  courses  in  the  college  lead 
to  the  bachelor's  and  master's  <iegree  in  arts, 
philoso(>liy,  science,  and  letters,  and  to  the  de- 
gree of  dwtor  of  philosophy.  The  college  course 
IS  largely  elective  after  tne  second  year,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  advanced  credits  by  which 
the  time  required  for  subsequent  professional 
studies  may  lx>  shortened.  Advanced  cour-*es 
in  cerlalu  deiiartn.ents  are  offered  to  graduate 
studeiils,  but  this  work  is  not  or<:anized  into  a 
distinct  graduate  school.  Two  schools  of  pre- 
paratory instruction  are  maintained  by  the  uni- 
versity, tluB  Aandxaoy,  in  fivanston,  and  the 
Grand  Prairie  Seminary  at  Onarga.  Tbe  Gar- 
rett BiVilicat  Institute,  under  Methodist  Epis- 
copal control,  forms  the  theological  department 
of  the  uni\<  rsity.  and  maintains  close  relalion.s 
with  the  Norwegian-Danish  Theological  School 
and  the  Swcdi'^h  Theological  Seminary,  both  at 
£vattston.  In  1903  the  university  had  30S  in- 
stractom  and  3691  students,  of  whom  76S  at- 
teiKled  the  college.  The  college  campus  covers 
aliout  4.")  a<  res,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
with  well  ecpiipped  buildiii^^s.  iiududing  the 
I>i«arborn  <)bser\ator5'  and  the  Library  building, 
the  latter  containing  the  general  and  (Jreenleaf 
libraries,  with  about  52,000  volumes  and  33,000 
pamphl^.  The  endowment  in  11>02  was  $4,000.- 
000,  the  income  >4nri.nnn,  an.l  the  total  value 
of  property  under  the  control  of  the  colleges, 

NORTHWEST  PROTITTETl  PEOVTU'CE. 
A  province  of  British  India,  bounded  un  the  west 
and  north  by  Afghanistan,  on  the  east  by  Kash- 
mir and  the  Punjab,  and  on  tbe  south  by  Ba- 
luchistan. It  was  formed  in  1901  by  separating 
from  the  Pimjab  the  District  of  Peshawar  and 
other  portions  lying  mainly  west  of  the  Indus, 
'i'liese  di>trirts.  which  are  directly  under  T?rit 
i^h  administration,  have  an  area  of  16,466  square 
miles,  and  had  a  population  in  1901  of  2,126,480. 
The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  province  has  also 
political  control  over  the  remaining  region  tiUmg 
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the  Afghan  frontier,  a  country  covered  by  th<' 
>Siilt'iman  Mountains.  Abimt  2,000,000  iu  'tvs  of 
tbe  districts  around  Penhamtr  Ate  cuUivated,  and 
M  larpp  portion  of  this  are*  in  irrigated.  The 
capital  .'f  tfi-  iirn\;i:i  i-      IVsliawiir  (q.v.). 

VOSTHWEST  PA8SAQS.    See  FWM  Be- 


NORTHWEST  PR0VIKCE8.  The  fornirr 
deaignatkm  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agtt  and 
Ottdh,  British  India. 

NORTHWEST  TBRBITOBIES.  Tbe  desi>;- 
nation  for  the  sj»iir.sely  inhabited  region  of  Can- 
ada which  includes  the  orp^anizcd  tcrritorieH  of 
AMiniboia,  with  a,  land  area  of  88,279  square 
miles;  Alberta,  101,620  square  miles;  and 
katchewan,  10.1,B45  square  miles;  and  the  unor- 
ganized territories  of  Athabasca,  M'ith  about  239,- 
500  square  miles  of  land  area;  Mackenzie,  about 
48l,2()0  square  miles;  Ungava,  with  alwut  276,- 
000  square  miles;  and  Franklin,  area  unknown. 
Tbe  term  'Northwest  Territories'  probably  referred 
orijginaUy  to  the  reg^ioa  over  wnieh  Dm  North- 
west Company  exercised  authority,  the  territorial 
limits  of  which  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  been 
clearly  dctliUMl.  An  InitK-ruil  act  of  1868  enabled 
the  Crown  to  accept  ol  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany the  surrender  of  the  lands  known  as  Ru- 
pert's Land,  tbe  limits'  of  wbieh  were  also  indef  * 
inite,  for  adntssion  into  the  Dominion.  An  act 
of  1869  provided  ihni  Ttiipnrt's  T,;uiil  and  the 
Xorthwest  TerritorioM  Ik-  adiiiittcd  as  a  part  of 
Canada  under  the  name  nf  the  Xorthwost  Ti^rri- 
tories.  In  1870  Manitoba  was  made  a  province, 
under  which  in  1876  Keewatin  was  made  a  dis- 
triet  Idanitobft  was  slightly  enlarged  in  1881, 
and  in  1901  the  Ynken  Territory  was 'established. 
In  183.1  the  districts  of  Assinil.nia.  Saskntdic- 
wnlT  Alberta,  and  Athaliasoa  wrro  formed,  and  in 
isrt.")  the  remaining  portion  \\as  (li\i<led  into  the 
districts  of  Ungava.  Mackenzie,  and  Franklin. 
Of  the  Northwest  Territories,  a  portion  of  the 
southwest  belongs  to  the  greater  interior  Ameri- 
can Plain,  and  is  less  broken  than  the  region 
farther  nortli.  inm  li  tif  it  In^in^'  prairie  Xorlli  of 
this  prairie  rcKJoii  lit-s  an  inunen.se  wooded  area. 
As  the  inhospitable  .Arctic  ragifflM  an  ap- 
proached the  forest  growth  booomes  very  scanty 
or  diMppeam  entirely,  so  that  there  is  a  very 
considernMc  area  of  barren  land  where  little  is 
found  save  lichen-  and  mosses.  Tlie  northern 
I)ortion  of  the  Xortliwi-st  Territories  is  tnaiiily 
a  broken  plain  draining  into  the  .\rctic  ^^«>a. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Northern  Territories  Ih 
eharaeterised  by  short  summers  and  long  and 
very  severe  winters.  For  a  fuller  statement  of 
physical  c<ii)<litioiH.  see  Canada. 

A  Inrpf*  variety  of  minerals  are  known  to  ex- 
ist. hituininoiiH  eoal  and  lignite  being  very  abun- 
dant in  southern  Alberta.  Coal  is  mined  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  fopthilla  <rf  tliat 
legion.  In  the  southwest  the  soil  is  generally 
very  fertile,  and  the  cUmatic  conditions  are  such 
that  hardy  crops  can  be  profitably  grown.  This 
region  is  practically  all  comprehended  in  tlie 
districts  of  .Kssiniboia.  .Mbcrta.  and  Saskatche- 
wan. In  the  eenstts  of  1901  it  was  found  that 
6.809.064  acres  of  this  region,  or  9.60  per  cent, 
of  the  land  surface,  is  o<'cupied  as  farm'^  and 
lots.  Of  the  22,813  farms  of  five  acres  and  over, 
64.08  per  cent,  \\ere  U'twcf  n  100  and  201  acrc^ 
each.  Over  93  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  owned 
the  farms  they  ooeupied.   Over  24  per  cent,  of 


the  farm  land  was  in  an  improved  state.  Hay 
leads  in  respect  to  acreage,  166,970  acres  in 
1891,  831.157  in  1901.   The  aeiean  of  wheat 

increased  during  the  same  period  from  113,811 
in  to  530.274  in   1001,  and  oats  gained 

from  <> I. (').■("  acres  to  25!l,;).'j2.  In  the  latter 
year  there  wore  22,897  aeren  in  barley.  arrw 
in  potatoes,  and  1. 5,095  in  forage  crops  for  win- 
ter feeding.  Small  fruita  are  suceeasfullv  raised, 
but  the  climatic  conditions  are  not  nvorable 
for  orchards.  The  increase  in  the  live  stock  was 
etjually  mariced,  aa  k  seen  In  the  followiag 
table: 


J,7V1S  BTOCK 

Uonws  tUrvt*  .vi-ars  and  ov»r.. 

UciraM  uud«r  thi«o  j-eani  

Uileh  rowa.  „. 

Other  hormd  i 

8be«p  

HirliMw  


1901 

1891 

9S.MT 

91.7W 

ST.OM 

mjm 

104.834 

1M,I89 
1M» 

M.e9» 

Tlie  prairie  land  affords  excellent  faeilillcs  for 
pasturage.  Only  the  three  southernmost  districts 
have  the  advanta^  of  railroad  transportation. 
SetUements  are  hemg  maile  in  the  ierritoriea  of 
Alberta,  Assinihoia,  and  Saslcatehewan.  and  tlie 
total  population  nf  this  area  increased  from  fiO,- 
790  in  185)1  to  145,000  in  1901,  of  whom  a  little 
over  one-sixth  are  in  Saskatchewan,  and  the  re- 
mainder about  evenly  divided  between  Alberta 
and  .\ssinlboia.  In  Ungava,  Franklin,  and  Mae- 
kenaie  there  are  large  areas  as  vet  unviaited 
by  white  man.  The  population  of  this  region, 
to^'ethcr  with  .\thahas/-a  and  Krt'watin.  inereased 
from  32,1  i'>H  in  IS'll  to  7.') ,000  in  1!>01.  'Dierc 
is  a  scattere<!  Indian  ]>();iulation  in  the  Norllnve'<t 
Territories  and  Keewatin,  amounting  in  1000 
to  27,0.")7,  hesides  about  half  that  numterof  half- 
brceda.  Tbe  Northwest  Territories  are  under 
the  administration  of  a  Lientenant-Oovemor,  ap- 
]H)inted  by  the  fJovornor  or  Council  of  the  Do- 
minion. He  has  nil  executive  council  of  three 
members.  Tl>erc  is  a  T.e;.'islative  Assembly  of 
31  members.  Only  .AIlH«rta.  Assinihoia,  and 
Saskatchewan  have  a  form  of  local  government 
with  representation  in  the  legislature.  Tbe  Ter- 
ritorial fJovemnient  meets  at  Regina,  For  a 
more  detailed  statement  coneerning  settlement i. 
etc.,  see  under  titles  of  the  sefwrate  districts. 
Consult  Blanchard,  The  Di/tcorery  and  Ctoll- 
qucHt  of  the  ynrthirrftt  iChieajjo.  TSflO). 

NOBTHWEST  TEBHITOBY.  In  American 
history,  that  portion  of  the  national  domain  ly- 
ing, rou^ly  speaking,  north  of  the  Ohio  River, 
east  of  tiie  Mississippi,  south  of  the  Great  T>akes. 
and  west  of  Pennqrlvania,  and  embracing  terri- 
tory which  constitutes  the  present  States  of  Ohio 
hniiana,  lllinoi^j,  T^Tielugan,  Wisconsin,  and  part 
of  .Minnesota — a  fot  tl  area  of  about  26.5,878 
square  miles.  Tlii-  territory  pi'^M-d  into  (he  pos- 
aimaion  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1783,  and  by  her  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
of  Ainerii-a  in  1783.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
elaiuied  on  the^  Imsis  of  their  early  charters,  by 
Virginia.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connt'C- 
ticut.  The  other  States  refused  to  recognize 
these  claims,  and  insisted  that  this  territoty 
should  belong  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  17S0 
Congrc<<s  gave  a  solemn  pledge  that  if  the  lands 
thus  claimed  were  ccNled  to  the  Confederation 
they  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  bene- 
fit of  all  the  States  and  admitted  into  tlie  Unim 
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as  rcpiihliciiii  States,  and  on  nn  equal  footing 
with  the  original  states.  On  the  strength  of  this 
pledge  New  York  ceded  her  claims  in  1781,  Vir- 
gmn  hen  in  17S4>  MMeediiiietU  htn  in  1795, 
and  Ckmneeticut  here  in  17M.  All  of  these  ool- 
onies,  however,  n  wrved  for  special  purpo«e.H  cer- 
tain lands  from  the  cession.  Thus  Virginia 
retained  in  what  is  now  the  southern  part  of 
Ohio  a  eooaidcrable  area,  known  as  the  Viisinia 
Militaiy  DIetrici,  and  Cono^icut  retaiiicd 
3,250,000  acres,  known  as  the  Western  Reserve 
(q.v.  i.  in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  Ohio. 
By  ail  nil  malice  of  1785  Congre?(.s  made  provision 
for  aurvcyiiig  the  lands  thus  ceded.  The  lands 
were  then  thrown  open  for  sale,  and  the  result 
«a«  a  great  influx  of  immiginuits  from  the 
older  States.  On  the  first  of  March,  1784.  the 
very  day  on  which  Virg^inia  completed  her  cession, 
Jelfert»oa,  us  chairinuii  of  a  coiiiiuittee,  reported 
to  Congress  a  teiii{)orary  |)lau  of  government 
which  was  adopted  on  April  23d.  Jefferson's 
scheme  contemplated  the  division  of  the  territory 
into  new  States,  divided  by  lines  of  latitude  two 
dcgrecB  apart,  and  interstcted  by  two  meridians 
of  longitude  to  be  dra\m  through  the  mouth 
of  Kanawha  and  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and 
to  tlio  new  States  thus  created  were  to  he  fii\'en 
the  names  of  hyivania,  Miehij;ania.  Cherson- 
esus,  Asscnisipia,  Mcsopctaniin,  lllinoiu,  ^\  asli- 
ington,  Folypotamia,  and  Feliaipia.  The  ordi- 
nance ftirther  provided  that  after  the  year  1800 
neither  slaver}'  nor  involuntary  servitudt)  should 
exist  in  any  of  the  said  States  exce|)t  ah  a  punish- 
ment for  crime.  This  ordinance  never  went  into 
effect,  and  was  repealed  by  the  eelebrated  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  laia  latter  ordinance  was  pre- 
uared  by  a  committee  of  which  Nattian  Dane,  of 
Ma.4!«achusett8,  was  chairman,  and  nceive«l  the 
approval  of  (ongri-ss,  July  13,  17S7.  It  wai* 
a  constitution  of  government  for  the  Northwest 
Territory,  and  contained,  Ix  sideT.,  six  articles  of 
rampaict  between  the  old  States  and  the  new 
States  to  be  ereated  out  of  the  said  territory. 
It  provided  that  there  should  be  formed  out  of 
the  territory  in  ^lue:^tion  not  less  than  throe 
nor  more  than  five  States,  and  undertook  to 
define  their  boundaries.  For  the  purposes  of 
temporary  government  thi»  vast  doniatn  waa 
eaastitvted  into  one  district,  and  was  eom- 
■litted  to  the  rule  of  a  goremor.  a  seoretaiy, 
and  three  judges,  all  appointed  by  (^ongress. 
Tntil  the  election  of  a  lefjishiturc,  llie  (J«vcrnor 
and  the  jud<!e.s  sitting  to^^i'lher  were  authorized 
to  adopt  such  laws  of  the  original  States  as 
they  deemed  necessary  and  suitable,  subjeet 
to  the  approval  of  Coogreaa.  Provision  waa 
nede  for  a  legiatatnre  to  he  called  into  exist* 
en-'  a-  -oon  ns  there  were  5000  frie  nmle  in- 
hnhitaul.-i  of  full  ajje  in  the  territory.  It  was 
to  cfinsist  of  a  I^'jjislative  Council  composed 
of  five  meniliern  chosen  by  Conjrn'ss,  and  a 
House  of  Hepri'>>c<ntative»  cho»en  by  freeholiiers. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  organic  provisions 
n^rdinff  land  tenure,  taxation.  Inheritances,  and 
the  aliena'inn  properVv  The  articles  of 
compact  constituted  a  sort  of  bill  of  rights!, 
and  guaranteed  freedom  of  religious  worship 
and  belief,  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  hal>eas 
corpus,  trial  by  jury,  benefit  of  the  common 
l««.  the  security  of  private  contracts,  and  free 
dom  of  navigable  waters.  Finally  the  \nrih 
west  Territory  was  dedicnteil  to  freedom  by 
the  famous  article  that  prohibited  slaveiy  and 


involuntary  servitude.  In  Octol)er,  1787,  Gen- 
eral Arthur  St.  Ulair,  a  veteran  of  the  French 
and  Revolutionar>'  Wars,  was  appointed  the  first 
Governor  of  the  Territory.  In  July  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  reached  Marietta,  tlie  scat  of 
frovernmcnt  for  the  Territory,  and  his  first  act 
was  an  order  for  the  creation  of  V\  a^liiugton 
County.  Shortly  thereafter  he  appointed  a  num- 
ber of  magistratea  and  establisned  a  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions.  In  1708,  the  population  hav- 
ing far  exceeded  the  required  number,  a  legisla- 
ture was  called  an<l  met  for  the  first  time  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Seiitei  i!  (  I  L' !  17!>1).  The  Lower  House 
consisted  of  22  uiemb«.'ri>,  representing  the  nine 
counties  of  the  Territory.  In  July,  1800,  tiw 
western  part  of  ttie  Territory  waa  ooimtltiited 
Into  the  IKstriet  of  Indiana,  with  William  Henry 
ITarrison  as  Governor,  and  with  Vinccnnes  as  cap- 
ital. In  January,  1805,  Iklichigan  Territory'  was 
created,  with  tien.  William  Hull  as  Govi  rn.  r;  in 
February.  181IU,  the  Illinois  Territory  was  organ- 
ized, with  Kaskaskia  as  its  scat  of  governntent, 
and  in  April,  1836,  part  of  Michigan  Xerri> 
tory  was  organiaed  into  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin. Consult:  Hinsdale,  The  Old  Nnrthwest 
(Xcw  York,  1891);  and  Moore,  The  Northtce«t 
Vndw  Tkn$  Flagt  (New  York,  1900). 

TTtJBTHWICH,  n^^rth^vTch.  A  market-town 
and  rmUwi;.  junction  in  Cheshire,  Kngland,  at 
the  conduence  of  the  Weaver  and  Dane,  nine 
miles  south-southeast  of  Warrington  (Map:  Kng- 
land, D  3).  It  is  noted  for  its  salt  mines,  brim 
springs,  and  supplemental  industries.  The  town 
has  an  ancient  and  dilapidated  appearance,  owini? 
to  land  subsidences  wrovight  by  the  mining  and 
brine-jmmpiiig.  The  Marston  mine.  'M)t)  feet 
dceji.  its  vault  8Upporte<l  by  enormous  salt  J>il- 
lars,  is  the  moat  picturesque  of  the  excavations. 
The  niunicipality  is  progresi^ive ;  maiatains  a 
free  public  library,  technical  schools,  gymnasium, 
and  park;  owns  remunerative  markets,  water- 
works and  public  baths,  which  include  medi- 
cinal brine  baths.  The  brine  springs  have  been 
worked  from  prehistoric  times.  During  the 
Civil  War  Northwich  waa  fortified  by  Parlia* 
nient,  and  was  the  scene  of  MMiting  eneounteia. 
Populan  n    in  1891,  15,000;   1901,  17,000. 

VO&'TOir,  Anobkws  (1786-1858).  An  Ameri- 
can theologian 'and  scholar.   He  was  bom  at 

Bingham,  Mass.,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1804.  He  studied  theology  and  in  1809 
became  a  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College.  He  went  to 
Harvard  in  1811  to  teach  mathematics,  but  re- 
signed the  next  year  to  conduct  the  Ovncral  Re- 
poetfofy,  a  marine  devoted  to  the  propagation 
of  liberal  Ohnstianity.  In  181S  he  was  made 
librnrisin  of  Har^'ird.  in  addition  to  which  he 
■was  npjiointcd  lecturer  on  the  criticism  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures.  He  vas  in  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  1819-30,  Dexter  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  literature.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  literaiy  pursuits.  Hia 
first  work  of  importance  was  A  Sfatem^t  of 
Rriisntis  for  \ot  Bclirtnng  the  Doctrinr  of  Tr'nn- 
tariaua  mncerning  the  S'afure  of  Ood  and  the 
Person  of  Chriat  { 1833;  new  e<lition  with  memoir 
by  W.  Newell,  1866;  Uth  ed.,  1876).  In  1833  he 
became  associated  with  Charles  Folsom  in  the 
publication  of  the  ffflect  Journnl  of  Foreign 
I'truidi'id  I.iternttirf.  Other  works  of  impor- 
tance were:  Flvtdmccs  of  the  (,'<  nuinrjicM  of  the 
OiMfpeU  (1837-44),  and  On  the  Lateat  Form  of 
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InfidcUti/  ( 1839) .  Specimena  of  his  verse  may  be 

wf'H  in  (Jriswold's  Focta  and  Poetry  of  America 

(Philadelphia,  1842). 

irOBTON,  CABOLune  Euzabkeh  Sabah  (1800- 
77  ).   A  British  author,  bom  in  London.  Her 

father  was  Thnmns  Shoridan  (q.v.),  and  her 
prandfothrr  Richard  liriiisk-y  Sheridan  (q.v.), 
llcr  taltni  dev(l<)|H'ii  at  an  early  age,  and  wlun 
only  thirteen  she  wrote  The  Dandica'  Rout.  Her 
Borrowt  of  Jtosalic:  a  Tub,  with  Other  I'oems, 
appeared  in  1829,  two  yeara  after  her  unfortu- 
nate nmrrtai^  to  an  iniitecaniovM  barrister,  the 
Hon.  (leorgc  Chappie  Norton,  whom  she  vir- 
tuiiUy  supiKirted  for  many  years.  Her  marital 
troiilili'H  kd  her  to  puldish  a  pamphlet  on  Eng- 
liah  Lawa  for  ^^'omen  in  the  Sineieenth  Cm- 
tury,  which,  together  with  some  other  writings^ 
uniioubiedlr  ha^  «oosid«iabl«  influence  in 
ing  those  lawB  to  be  changed.  Her  reputation 
n  -ts  cliii  fly  upon  her  poems,  most  of  which  were 
wrill»»n  in  the  style  of  Byron,  thoiiph  a  few. 
like  "The  Faded  Flowrr"  and  "Joe  St.^  l,"  sliow 
that  she  could  have  written  euually  well  in  quite 
a  different  %'ein  had  she  so  ehoMn.  Among  her 
other  works  are  A  Voice  from  the  Factories 
(1836),  and  The  Child  of  the  Islands  ( 1845). 

NORTON,  Charles  Bowyfji  Adoeruct,  first 
Baron  (1814 — ).  An  English  pubiifl  man,  iwrn 
in  Knighton,  Leteestersh&e.  Ha  graduated  at 
Christ  Church  in  1835,  and  was  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament  for  North  Staffordshire  in 
1841-78.  Piiring  that  time  he  was  president  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  vice-prcsiiU  iit  of  thr  Educa- 
tion Council  (1858-.'>9),  Colonial  I  n  h  r  Secretary 
(i8«6-68),  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(1874-78).  He  wae  knighted  (1869)  and  made 
a  pi-er  of  the  realm  (1878),  Midi  a  title  taken 
from  his  ettate,  Norton-on-thc Moors.  Rtafford- 
shiie.  Ill'  interested  himself  in  education,  par- 
ticularly in  reformatory'  school!*.  an«l  publislted 
books  on  the  subject,  besides  one  on  Socialiam 
(l8S>fl),  and  another  on  Hifh  and  Low  Chunk 
(1808). 

NORTON,  Charles  Eliot  (1827—).  An 
American  scholar,  son  of  Andrews  Norton.  He 
'was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1846,  and  began 
his  career  in  a  business  house  in  Boston  enpnged 
in  the  India  trade.  In  1849  he  went  to  India 
and  to  Europe,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself 
to  sfholarship  and  literature.  During;  the  Civil 
War  he  was  editor  of  the  Loyal  Publication  So- 
cietT  papers,  and  from  1864  to  1868  was  editor, 
irith  J.  R.  Lowell,  of  The  Vorfh  A 
view.  In  1HT5  he  l»eeame  professor  of  tlie  history 
of  art  in  Harvard  University,  and  wur,  made  pro- 
fesMir  erneridis  in  HKJO.  He  came  to  stand,  more 
than  any  other  American  perhaps,  for  the  finer 
•  ideals  of  culture,  and  was  in  eonsequenee  often 
misjudped  for  utterances  which  seemed  unpatri- 
otic, hut  were  really  in^>pired  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  hit:lier  intere.sts  of  his  fellow  eiti/ens. 
His  work  in  literature,  which  deals  chieliy  with 
Italv.  consists  of:  Cnnaiderntion  on  Home  Itvcent 
Social  Theorie9  (1853)  ;  The  New  Life  of  Dante 
(ISAtl;  parts  translated  with  essays;  complete 
translation  in  18(17)  ;  ^V>'^.s  of  Trurel.and  Study 
in  Itnhi  (1800);  lUatorirnl  fftudt/  of  Church- 
Buihiir:,  in  Ihr  Middle  Aqra  (1880)  ;  Thr  Dirinr 
Comedy  of  Dante  (1801-02),  a  very  helpful  prose 
translation.  He  was  also  the  literary  executor 
and  editor  of  several  important  men  of  letters,  as 
Lowell,  Csrlyle,  Emerson,  G.  W.  CurUs,  RuaJdn 


(the  Branticood  Edition),  nnd  A.  H.  Clouph 
(/*oem«),  of  all  of  wbum  be  was  a  perwnal 
friend. 

NORTON,  CHABUC8  Lkdtard  (1837—).  An 
American  journalist  and  author,  bom  in  Farm- 
ington,  Conn.,  and  educat4d  at  Yale,  where  he 
graduated  in  1859.  He  continued  his  studies  at 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  enli«t«d  in  the  Seventh 
Begimoit,  New  York  State  Nati<»a1  Guard.  In 
18(i2  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the  Twenty 
fifth  Connecticut  Volunteers,  and  from  ISii.J 
until  ho  \sas  mustered  out  in  ISt'itl  was  colonel 
of  the  Seventy-eighth  Regiment  United  States 
colored  troops,  with  main  duties  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf.  Uo  commanded  a  ]ai|^  dia< 
trict  in  western  Louisiana  during  the  early 

tnonths  of  reefinstnirtion,  and  t)ien  for  a  year 
uas  manager  of  a  cotton  plantation  in  southern 
Jxtuisiana.  Forced  by  ill  health  to  turn  to  liter- 
ary pursuits,  he  edited  the  Christian  Union  from 
1808  to  1878,  and  was  subsequently  connected 
editorially  with  the  Domestic  Monthly,  Our  Con* 
tinent,  and  Outing.  His  published  works  include : 
Canoeing  in  Kantwkia  (with  .Tohn  Habberton, 
1878)  ;  .4  Handbook  of  Florida  (3d  ed.  1802)  ; 
Political  Avi'  ru  ,initm9  (1B90);  and  Jatk  Aen- 
.inu'n  I  nn  {  1896) . 

NOKTON,  Frank  Henrt  (1830—1.  An 
American  author  and  journalist,  horn  in  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.,  and  educated  at  the  Dwight  School 
in  Boston  and  at  the  Pictou  .\cademy.  Nova 
Sootia.  He  waa  assistant  librarian  and  then  as- 
ristant  superintendent  of  the  Astor  Library.  New 
York  City,  from  IS.".")  to  18G5,  and  from  18fi0  to 
1807  wu»  head  librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary of  Brooklyn.  In  1872  he  entered  journal- 
ism, from  1879  to  1881  was  editor  and  owner  of 
the  A'«to  Torfe  Bm,  and  from  1883  to  18tl  was  a 
memlier  of  the  New  York  Herald  staff.  He  wrote 
various  burlesques  and  melodramas,  among  which 
are  Alh<nnhi n,  A::i>iil.  Cujiid  and  Psyche,  and 
Lconie,  and  published  Historical  Register  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  J876,  and  of  the  Farit 
E»po$itioth  i878  (1878) ;  Life  of  Win/ield  Scott 
Baneoek  (with  D.  K.  Junkih,  1880) ;  Life  of 
Alexander  //.  fitephena  (ISS:?):  Dnnul  liuone 
(1883);  and  The  Malachite  Cross  (18»4). 

VOBTOV,  SiDintT  AruimcB  (183S~).  An 

American  chemist,  born  at  Bloomfield,  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  I'nion  Collepe  in 
18.'>6,  and  nt  the  Miami  Medical  ('ollejie  in  IKtiT. 
and  studied  chemistry  at  Bonn,  ].c\]iyai:.  and 
Heldelherg.  He  then  taught  for  a  numUT  of 
years,  and  in  1873  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  He 
pul>lishe<I:  /7.  ni'  /i/.v  «/"  yatural  Philosophy 
(1870)  ;  Efistiya  and  Sotes  (1874)  ;  Elements  of 
PhyMCs  (187.'>):  Elements  of  Inorganic  Chent' 
I'sfn/  I  1R7«>  :  and  Orfjnnic  Chemistry  (1884). 

NORTON,  Tho.ua.'s  (l.«>^2-84).  An  English 
poet,  bom  in  Ix)ndon.  \\  hen  a  boy  he  became 
amanuensis  to  the  Protector  Somerset;  and  at 
the  Bge  of  eighteen  published  a  translation  of 

the  "Letter  which  Peter  ^fnrtrr  wrote  to  the 
Duke  <if  .Stmierset."  a  valuahle  doeument,  as  the 
oti;iinal  is  lo.st.  In  lr)."i."i  tie  entered  the  Inner 
Temple  as  student,  and  afterwards  practiced  luw, 
becoming  counsel  for  the  Stationers'  Company 
(l'>(12).  and  solicitor  to  the  Merchant  Taiiors^ 
(}ompany  ( 158 1 ) .  Entering  Parliament  in  1068^ 
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h»  WM  soon  kunm  aa  a  bold  and  eloqnent  de- 
bater. He  took  aa  aetive  part  agah»t  tn«  Oatho- 

lics;  and  as  licniHCr  of  the  prt-.S!!,  was  engaged 
in  bcviTiil  nio.st  cruel  torture.s.  Toward  the  close 
of  bis  life  he  was  iinprlHoued  for  a  short  time  in 
the  Tower  oil  a  charge  of  treason.  He  died 
March  10,  1684.  Norton  wrote  much  vene  in 
Engliah  and  Latin.  He  is,  however,  most  re- 
membered for  his  share  in  Oorboduc,  the  first 
Knglish  tr;i-iilv  in  blank  verse  (performed  in 
the  hall  of  the  Inner  Temple  on  Twelfth  Night, 
1560  (il).  The  first  three  acts  were  written  by 
No:  f  n  :  the  last  two  by  Thomas  ^ackville  (q.v.). 

NOBTON,  TnouAS  Uekbebt  (1851—).  An 
American  chemist,  born  at  Rushford,  N.  Y.  Ho 
atodied  at  Hamilton  CoUe^  and  at  tbe  University 
off  Heiddberg',  and  then  hdd  the  poat  of  manager 

in  a  Inrpp  rhoTTiipnl  factory  in  Paris.  In  1883 
Norton  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry  and 
librarian  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He 
traveled  afoot  through  Greece  and  Syria,  and  in 
May,  1900,  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley 
to  establish  the  American  eonaulate  in  Harput, 
Turkey,  as  a  recogfnition  of  Me  knowledge  of  the 
OriiTit" 

KOBTON  SOTJNT>.  An  arm  of  Bering  Sea, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Alaska,  south  of  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  (Map:  Alaska,  C  3).  It  is  200  miles 
^de  at  its  entrance,  extends  about  the  same 
distance  into  Alaska,  and  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Yukon  Riwr.  It  is  ice-bound  from  October 
to  June.  Norton  Sound  ma  dlseoreied  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  1778. 

KCBUMBE'GA.  A  name  given  by  early  ex- 
plorers and  map-makers  to  varionn  portions  of 
the  oistem  coast  of  North  America,  and  also  to 
a  river  and  ft  iqjthical  city.  Upon  the  map  of 
Terrazano'e  ynytigm,  pobliabed  ld29,  AranbegB 
appears  as  a  pTsoe  on  the  New  England  ooast. 
The  n;irr;iti\p  r,f  the  anonvnions  "Dieppe  Cap- 
tain," Hi  makes  Norunilje^ra  .stretch  from 
('a]H'  Tlreton  to  Florida.  Meroator's  map  of  l.'i41 
apparently  locates  Anonimbega  around  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  that  of  1569  represents  Norombega 
as  a  city  with  high  towers.  Jean  AUefonace,  the 
pilot  of  the  Cartier-Roberval  expedition  (1541- 
44),  speak.s  of  a  preat  river,  brackish  forty 
leagues  from  its  muuth,  rocky,  and  filled  with 
islands.  This  has  been  variously  identified  as 
tlw  Hudson,  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  Penob- 
aeot.  Gasialdl' s  map,  in  150d,  nutloes  Kuntmb^ 
the  rcff'xon  near  Ca.'jye  Proton,  while  Thevet,  in  the 
.name  year,  apparently  makes  the  Norumbega  the 
Hudson.  David  Inpram,  a  sailor,  claimed  ttuit  in 
1568  be  was  put  aithore  on  the  (iulf  of  Mexico 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  made  his  way  by 
Indian  trails  to  the  Saint  John's  Biver  in  Can- 
ada in  1569.  While  passing  through  Nommbega 
nn  hi?  route  he  visited  a  city  threo-fonrths  of  a 
mile  through,  the  hou^ses  of  wliidi  had  pillart  of 
crystal  and  silver.  }[>  -.nv  a  peck  of  pearls  and 
rubies  six  inches  long,  while  all  tbe  inhabitants 
had  heavy  ornaments  of  gold,  and  the  richest  furs 
were  plentiful.  This  stonr  was  printed  by  Hak- 
lujt  in  his  Principall  Navigations  (1!589).  but 
Bit  Humphrey  Oilbert  (q.v.)  .secured  a  copy  be 
fore,  and,  in  io83,  set  out  to  explore  the  country. 
With  him  he  carried  the  poet  Parmenius  to  sing 
the  pniise.4  of  the  oountiy.  Michael  Lok's  map, 
m  1582.  represents  the  Penobscot  as  a  strait  reach- 
inp  to  the  .*>aint  Ijiwrence,  and  makes  Norombega 
tlie  couatiy  included  between  the  two.  Other 


ntani  «f  the  airteewth  oentunr  locate  the  eountiy 
in  new  England  and  indicate- a  city  about  tlie 

I'M  degree.  Chain  j  In  in,  in  his  e.\ploration.s  of 
the  Maine  coast  (IGUl-Oti),  searched  for  tht»  city, 
and  ascended  the  Penobscot  to  the  ^ite  of  the 
present  city  of  Bangor,  but  found  no  trace.  The 
name  begfns  to  disappear  in  the  aeventeentli  cen> 
tury;  but  John  Smith,  in  1620,  applies  it  to  New 
England  and  the  coast  down  to  Virginia,  while 
Lucini,  an  Italian  engraver,  represents  it  as  alter- 
native  with  Nova  Anglia  in  1647.  Jleylin.  in 
1669,  still  dreams  of  a  wonderful  city. 

The  etymology  of  tbe  word  'Norumbe^'  is 
vague  and  uncertain.  Grotias  first  identified  the 
term  with  Norbergia,  and  snppested  a  Norse  ori- 
gin. Prof.  E.  N.  Ilorsford  derives  it  from  Sor- 
vcgr,  Norway,  and  identifies  the  river  with  the 
Charles.  He  claims  to  have  disoovered  ruins  of 
a  Norse  city,  subseciaently  occupied  Breton 
French,  near  Watertown.  Ma.ss.,  and  in  18S9  he 
erected  a  memorial  tower  at  tbe  juuction  of 
Stony  Brook  and  the  Cliarles.  An  Indian  ori;.'in 
meaning  'still  water,'  or  'place  of  a  great  city,' 
has  been  suggested,  while  others  call  attention  to 
tiie  Spanish  *vagas,'  or  iiagas,'  fleUs.  Wcise,  in 
his  IKscovefjee  of  Ameriea  to  lSt5  (New  York, 
188  n,  derives  the  name  from  the  Old  French 
VAnortnic  Berge,  the  Grand  Scarp,  i.e.  the  Pali- 
sades. Fiske  also  identifies  the  Hud^^on  a.^^  the 
Norumbega  River  and  locates  an  old  French  city 
on  Manhattan  Island. 

Con'iult:  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  Hit- 
iuiy  of  America,  vols,  iii.-iv.  (Boston  and  New 
York,  1884)  ;  Ik'auv<n.->,  La  Sorambcguc  (Brus* 
sols,  1880)  ;  Fiske,  Dutch  and  Qttakt  r  Coloniea  in 
Anirrici,  vol.  vi.  (Boston  and  New  York,  1899)  ; 
Horsford,  Defmsea  of  Norumberja  (Roeton, 
1891),  and  Diteovery  of  Ancient  City  of  Nonm- 
beffa  (privately  printed,  1890). 

VOBYAL,  nOr'val.  The  son  of  Ladv  Randolph 
and  her  first  husband  in  Home's  tragedy  DougUu. 

He  wa.s  exposed  at  birth  and  brought  up  by  an 
old  sliepherd.  Xorval,  whose  name  he  took.  His 
iilentily  was  disc<ivered  by  bin  mother  after  he 
bad  saved  ijord  Randolph's  life,  and  bo  was  ad- 
vanced by  his  stepfather,  but  was  killed  by  him 
as  the  result  of  jealousy  aroused  by  Glenalvon, 
Randolph's  heir  presumptivB.  Hk  mother  then 
took  her  OW71  life.  The  port  tNui  plajod  by  both 
Kenible  and  Mucready. 

NOBWALK,  nOr^rftk.  A  city  in  Fairfield 
County,  Conn.,  14  miles  west  by  sonth  of  Bridge* 
port ;  on  the  Norwalk  Biwr,  near  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  on  the  New  York,  New-  Haven  and 
Hartford  liailruad  (Map:  Connecticut.  B  5).  It 
is  attractively  situated  on  the  Sound,  and  is  a 
popular  residential  place  aa  well  as  a  noted  sum- 
mer resort.  Its  more  prominent  buildings  in- 
clude the  Carnegie  Library,  Norwalk  Hospital, 
Fairfield  County  Children's  Home,  and  the  Stat* 
Armory.  There  are  extensive  nianufactnres  of 
hats,  corsets,  shirts,  shoes,  cassimeres,  felt  g«H>d», 
silks,  locks,  air  compressors,  etc.  The  oyster 
interests  also  are  important,  and  considerable 
coastwise  trade  is  carried  on.  The  New  York 
and  Norwalk  .steamboat  line  maintains  regular 
service  to  New  \nrk.  The  government  is  vested 
in  a  mayor,  annually  elected,  and  a  unicameral 
council.  There  are  municipal  water-works.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1900,  6135.  Norwalk  was  settled  in 
1649  and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1651.  It 
embraced  what  is  now  the  cities  of  South  Not*- 
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mdk  «tuutei«d  in  1870,  and  NorwnUc  Tbe  latter 
mM  tuooiriMinited  in  18S6,  as  m  boroqgh,  mid  wm 

chartered  as  a  city  in  18t>3.  On  November  11, 
1779,  2s'or\vaik  was  burned  by  a  British  and  Hon 
sian  force  under  dencrals  Tryon  niid  CJartli.  Con- 
sult: SeUeck,  Nortcalk  (Norwalk,  16^M)  ;  and 
Byington,  "Aneient  and  Modern  Norwalk,"  in  the 
Conmrdc'.it  Quarterly,  vol.  i.  (Hartford,  1895). 

NOBWALK.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Huron  County,  Ohio,  55  miles  west  by  south 
of  Cleveland)  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Jdkhigaii 
Southern  and  the  Wheelmg  and  Lake  ISrie  mil- 

roada  (Map:  nhin,  E  3).  Tt  is  a  city  of  line 
residcnccp,  jiai ;  icularly  on  tlio  main  htreet,  and 
has  R  l>:iii  [  onic  court  house  and  jail.  Norwalk 
m  well  situated  for  a  conimo'cial  centre  in  an 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  oountry;  its  ex- 
tensive industrial  interests  are  represented  by 
piano  works,  iron  and  steel  works,  railroad  shops, 
pickling  works,  manufactorie;*  of  interior  decora 
lions,  curtain  poleit,  iiuveltieu,  umbrellas,  tobac- 
co, etc.,  and  by  a  printing  and  publishing  house. 
The  government  ia  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
every  two  jears,  and  a  uitleameral  oomtcil.  Hie 
water-works,  with  reservoirs  linvinp  a  capacity  of 
600,000,000  gallons  and  covering  au  area  of  about 
forty  acres,  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  mu- 
nicipality. Settled  in  1817,  Norwalk  was  ineor- 
poralad  first  in  1828.  and  in  1881  received  a  eity 
dwrtw.  Hufon  County  is  the  westernmost  of 
the  ten  eottnties  in  northern  Ohio  composing  the 
'Connecticut  Reserve,'  or  'Wei^terii  Reserve,' 
part  of  which  was  granted  to  Uevolutionary  suf- 
leren.  P^latkm,  in  1890,  7m;  in  1M0»  7074. 

NOlfWAT  (AS.  .Yori/yrf?,  yor]5irr<7,  Icel. 
Nore(fr,  Sorv'iir,  Xorw.,  Dan.,  .Swed.  Xorge,  ML. 
Korregia,  Nor(hic(ii/ki,  North  Way).  A  long, 
narrow  coast  country  of  Kuro|ie  on  the  North 
Atlantic,  eoustituting  with  Sweden  the  lu  li- 
navian  Peninsula.  Tne  length  of  the  Coast  around 
the  outer  belt  of  rocks  is  1700  milM,  the  entire 
shore  line,  includinpr  the  fiords  and  the  larfje 
islands,  iK-ing  nhout  12,000  niiles.  lonf;  enough 
to  stretch  half  around  the  ^duU'.  Tin-  country 
extends  from  latitude  57°  68^  to  71°  11'  N.  Its 
width  in  the  south  is  about  250  miles,  in  the 
nortiiem  half  about  60  miles,  and  in  Finmarken, 
the  extreme  north,  a  little  greater.  The  area  is 
124,12!)  square  miles — a  little  more  than  that  of 
New  Mexico.  The  northern  coast  is  washed  by 
tim  AnAlt  Ocean;  Norwegian  sealers  sail  every 
year  as  far  north  aa  it  is  open.  On  the  south  tiM 
Bkagerrak,  comeetinB  ihe  North  Sea  wiXh  the 
Cattepat,  separates  Norway  from  .Tutland.  To- 
ward the  east  Norway  has  u  land  frontier  1500 
miles  long,  being  hordered  by  the  Russian  Cov- 
cmment  of  Archanpel  for  ahnut  50  miles,  by  Fin- 
land for  nearly  500  miles,  and  by  Sweden  for  9.50 
miles.  The  eastern  boundary  e;rtends  most  of  the 
way  In  the  midst  of  a  helt  of  desolate  plateau 
land  through  which  the  boiimlary  with  Russia 
was  definc<l  only  in  1826  and  with  Sweden  in 
1751.  At  three  places,  at  the  head  of  tlic  (.'ulf 
of  Bothnia,  the  Trondhjem  depression,  and  far- 
ther KWtli,  complete  land  connections  have  been 
made  by  means  of  railroads  across  the  peninsula. 
Two-thirds  of  the  people  live  in  the  south. 

ToiMMiRArav.  The  coasts  nre  remarkable  as  a 
region  of  fiords.  The  shore  line  is  everywhere 
broken  by  deep  incisions  of  the  sea  into  the  rocky 
cliifs.  Traces  of  the  glacial  period  are  found  all 
over  the  land,  and  the  flords  and  islands  fronting 


them  an  aierihed  to  the  work  of  glsden.  Nor 
way  as  a  whole  is  a  rugged  plateau,  with  deep- 
cut  valiey.s,  the  whole  surface  greatly  denuded, 
j)eiiks  and  gn)U|).s  of  peaks  rising,  here  and 
there,  above  tiie  general  level  of  the  more  plain- 
like region  of  tlie  east,  in  the  west,  near  tbe 
sea,  are  ver^'  ancient  mountains  worn  down  and 
rounded  by  denudation,  and  dliefly  oomposed  of 
hard  igneous  rocks  that  have  better  withstood 
the  destructive  forces  whifih  levolod  the  easteiB 
districts  to  a  plain. 

In  the  siiutheast  and  the  middle  north  (mainly 
north  of  Trondhjem)  is  the  woodland  rising  to  an 
average  height  of  from  800  to  1500  feet,  with 
forcHt  cla<l  hillsides  from  which  Norway's  lum- 
ber i»  derived.  The  highland  begiub  in  the  !>outh- 
west  with  a  width  of  00  miles,  and  a  plateau 
height  which  soon  reaches  3000  feet,  merging 
flnally  into  the  wide  waste  through  whidi  the 
eastern  boundary  passes.  In  the  extreme  west 
geographers  distinguish  three  mountain  ranges — 
tlie  Langfjeld  in  the  south,  the  Dovrefjeld  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  districts,  and 
the  Kjotea  between  Norway  and  Sweden  terther 
north. 

HTDBOOnAPHT.    The  height  axis  is  not  far 

from  the  west  coast,  and  the  western  rivers  there- 
fore are  short,  although  their  volume  of  water  ia 
large  on  account  of  the  heavy  rainfall.  The 
eastern  rivers  flow  along  fairly  regular  parallel 
vallejw,  which  are  open  and  flat  In  the  mountains, 
hut  are  cut  deep  through  the  plateau.  A  few  of 
the  ciititeiu  lluvial  basins  are  larpe,  that  of  the 
Glommen  being  16,000  stjuare  miles,  that  of  the 
Drammen  6600  square  miles,  and  that  of  the 
Skien  4S50  square  miles,  but  the  volume  of  water 
is  comparatively  small  on  aoeount  of  tbe  smaller 
rainfall.  The  slope  is  great  and  the  rivers  are 
filled  with  falls  and  rapid-s,  which  impart  great 
beauty,  but  prevent  navigation.  The  mountain 
highland  and  wnodland  are  dotted  with  an  enor- 
mous number  of  lakes,  most  of  them  narrow  and 
long,  due  to  the  intense  action  of  glaciers.  It  is 
supposed  that  in  the  great  glacial  period  the  in- 
land ice  must  have  exten<led  even  above  the  high- 
est peaks.  Most  of  the  larger  lakes  are  found  in 
the  long  valleys — the  largest  of  them,  MjOsen 
( 140  square  miles,  60  miles  long,  1500  feet  deep), 
Bondsfjord,  Spirilcn,  KrOderen,  and  others,  lyuig 
at  a  height  or  about  400  feet  above  the  sea  just 
outHide  the  border  of  the  highland  in  the  oast 
countr)'. 

Cum  ATE.  Norway  reaches  300  miles  into 
the  Arctic  zone,  and  nearly  a  third  of  tbe 
country  is  in  the  domain  of  the  midnight  sun 
and  winter  darkness.  The  summer  dav  is  long 
and  bright,  but  the  winter  day  is  snort  and 
ilark.  At  Christiania,  in  the  far  south,  the  sun 
ia  above  the  horizon  on  the  shortest  day  less  than 
six  hours.  The  west  coast  is  warmer  than  the 
interior  because  it  has  the  full  effect  of  the  west- 
erly winds,  whose  temperature  is  modifted  by 
lilowinir  from  the  tem|Teratr  w.Tters  of  the  At- 
laitlic.  The  finrds  therefore  do  not  freeze,  but 
are  navigable  the  year  around.  The  land,  rising 
from  the  coast  iot^  mountain  tops  and  plateaus, 
in  places  rises  into  re^ns  of  perpetual  soow 
where  f.'l.ieirr-<  dcsecnd  into  the  vaReys.  The  line 
of  perpetual  siiovv.  at  the  parallel  of  Crl"  N.,  is 
between  4.500  and  •'iOOO  feet  above  tbe  sea; 
at  60"  30*  the  snow  line  falls  to  3900  feet,  and  at 
70"  to  about  3000  feet 
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The  cliraat*  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
coMntry.  Southeast  Norway,  limited  un  tlie  nortii 
by  the  D<)vrefjpld,ha«  a  mean  annual  temperatun? 
vmiyiug  li-<Hn  44°  to  31"  F.  July  ia  the  warmcat 
tMwUi,  with  •  mmn  tabperattire  of  61*  at  Ohria- 
tiania.  The  winter  is  most  severe  in  the  heart  of 
the  country.  At  Christiania  the  n  rui  winter 
temperwture  is  25*.  The  tenii>eraturi  i  Wr-' 
HoTVttij  is  fairly  uniform,  the  meati  unnuul  tetn- 
perfttwre  bdiig  highest  (44"  t«  45°)  at  the  ex- 
treme western  vSim  of  tbe  land.  The  mnniial 
minfall  is  (Brreatort  alnn^  tbe  western  coast,  rang* 
ing  from  50  to  over  SO  inches,  C>n  the  flnutheast 
roa»t.  ncnr  (4rinistad,  it  is  48  inches,  while  on 
the  Dovrefjeld  it  is  only  12  inches.  Snow  is  less 
frequent  in  the  west  than  in  the  east  on  account 
of  the  milder  winter  temperature.  The  country 
north  of  the  JKmefjeld  is  odder  than  In  the 
south,  but  the  climate  of  the  eoost  is  also 

nioditied  by  oceanic  influences.  Tlie  most  varied 
shades  of  continental  and  maritime  climates  are 
thus  represented  in  Norway.  The  inland  dis- 
tricts of  Southeast  Norwsj  and  Finmarken,  with 
their  severe  winters  and  relatively  high  summer 
tempcmture,  their  gentle  breezes  and  Hrnnll  rain- 
fall, are  examples  of  typical  inland  cliniato.  The 
whtil.  ((lit  liiie.  w  ith  mild  winters,  cool  sumnuTs, 
abundant  ruiiifull,  and  unsettled  weather,  is  an 
example  of  typical  maritime  elimate.  On  the 
wlM>le,  the  climatic  conditions  ore  IsTomUe  to 
tlw  tereloinnent  of  a  strong,  healthy,  energetie 
people. 

FuwA.  The  richest  vegetation  is  found  in  the 
aoiltlwast  around  ChrisUanin  Fiord  and  the  large 
lokSB.  Consideriiu;  its  northerly  position,  Nor- 
way tuts  a  Inxunont  veieetation.    Abeot  ISOO 

species  of  phanerogams  alone  ^row  wild.  In  the 
southeast  conifers  form  thick  forests  from  sea- 
level  to  .1f>00  fe<>t.  I'p  to  ahout  IfitX)  feet  ahove 
the  8ea  a  luxuriant  growth  of  oak,  atkh,  lime, 
maple,  elm,  and  lowland  birch  is  found,  second- 
ary to  the  coaifers»  but  giving  its  characteristie 
stomp  to  the  lowland  flora.  Above  the  limit  of 
eonifers  j.=i  the  hirch  zone,  reach infj  ^HOO  feet 
above  the  sea,  where  the  true  inountnin  plants 
bf^n  to  be  prominent,  .\bove  the  birch  limit 
the  willow  and  the  lichen  mnti»  are  diHtinguisbcd. 
bl  the  willow  zone  there  are  no  trees— only  ft 
Anns  growth  of  low  bashes.  Refodeer  noss  pre- 
dominates In  tbe  liehen  none.  The  extmne  coast 
r^on  is  destitute  of  forest,  and  nlso  of  some 
continental  plants  found  inland,  bnt  is  <>sp«><  ially 
rich  in  mosses.  The  arable  soil  is  found  in 
narrow  strips  of  deep  valleys  and  aroiiml  fiords 
and  lakes.  Large  continuous  tracts  fit  for  culti- 
vatian  do  not  enst,  and  only  l-140th  of  the  total 
iotiaee  is  in  grain  lletdii. 

Fait:<a.  The  anitnal  life  is  that  of  the  rest  of 
Korth  Europe,  with  relicj*.  chiefly  in  the  north,  of 
Arctic  elements  such  as  the  mountain  or  Arctic 
fox,  tbe  ptarmirain,  tbe  snow  bunting,  and  va- 
ricms  insects.  With  its  long  coast  line  Norway 
is  richer  in  species  of  fish  than  most  nnrtliern 
landK.  more  than  200  species  being  found.  Tlx  re 
art  ii  II  n;ib<'r  of  .\rctic  contributions,  including 
the  Greenland  shark,  wbidi  b  fished  for  its 
liver.  Very  nuincCOIIS  are  fishes  whicli  belong 
to  the  north  or  seneral  Buropean  fauna»  in- 
dodii^  most  of  ^  food  fishes,  finch  as  cod, 
haddock,  coalfish,  pollack,  torsk,  herrin;;.  sprat, 
and  mackerel.  The  salmon  is  caught  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  rivers,  where  it  comes  to  spawn. 
Troirt  and  red  char  arc  tbe  most  widely  dis- 


tributed fre.sh  water  fish.  Of  the  ten  species  of 
reptiles  and  amphibia,  the  lizard  and  the  frog 
are  found  everj-whcre,  but  the  viper  ha.s  ita 
northern  limit  at  the  Polar  circle.  The  birds 
number  280  species,  of  which  100  bre«d  in  the 
country.  Mo.st  of  them  are  birds  of  passage, 
as  the  falcon,  geese,  and  ducks.  The  mild  cli- 
mate of  the  south  and  \ve.st  coasts  induces  the 
starling,  blackbird,  woodcock,  dttek,  swan,  etc., 
to  winter  there.  Along  the  west  and  northern 
coasts  are  nnnmmis  colonies  of  swimmiaf  birds. 
The  birds  of  the  lowlands  are  similar  to  those 
of  Eurone  in  penrral.  There  are  67  mammals. 
The  hedgehog,'  is  found  in  the  south,  the  Ivnx 
in  unfre(iiiente4  forests,  and  the  ghitton,  a  great 
enemy  of  the  reindeer,  among  tbe  mountains 
of  the  north*  wlieve  the  reindeer  graasB.  Wolves, 
formerly  numerous,  have  nearly  disappeared,  ex- 
cept in  North  Norway.  Bears  are  gradually  dis- 
appearing, and  the  < ,  l  un  oncst  beast  of  prey  'm 
the  fox  among  the  mouiilains.  The  conimon  seal 
and  the  gray  st'al  breed  on  the  Atlantic  islands, 
and  all  the  Arctic  seals,  and  even  the  walrus, 
sometimes  appear  on  the  north  coast.  The  lem- 
ming lives  in  tbe  mountain  vmstes  snd  sometimes 
overruns  the  lowlands,  damaging  crops.  A  few 
beavers  remain,  and  tlie  mountain  hare,  which 
turns  white  in  winter,  itt  found  all  over  tbe 
country.  The  ruminants  are  represented  only 
by  the  red  deer,  the  elk,  and  the  reindeer  anunig 
wild  animals.  The  wild  reindeer  is  decreasing 
on  account  of  over  hiintinp,  but  many  herds  of 
tame  reindeer  arc  kept  in  tlie  north  and  even 
among  the  mount,tin  wastes  of  the  SOttth  that  lis 

too  high  for  general  grazing. 
Gboixhit  and  Hiifiifa.    Archmin  rocks  have 

a  wi<b  (  xfrn-ii  !)  ill  Norway,  particularly  through 
the  muiij.ium  regions  of  the  \ve>>t  and  in  the 
districLs  from  Lake  Mjoseii  soutliward.  Gneiss 
and  granitic  goeLts  are  the  prevailing  rocks  in 
these  regions.  During  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
time  the  open  sea  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  Norway,  and  on  its  indtom  lime,  mud, 
sand,  and  gravel  were  laid  down,  forming  a  wries 
of  strata  rich  in  fotisils  and  very  thick.  Cam- 
brian and  Silurian  rocks  are  thus  widely  repre- 
sented, particularly  east  of  the  mountains  and 
north  of  l^ke  Mjiisen.  and  also  aiuong  the  north- 
ern mountains  behind  the  coastal  areas  of  igne- 
ous rocks.  A  belt  of  Post-Silurian  and  Cambrian 
rocks  extends  from  Lake  Mjdsen  southward 
through  the  Christiania  region  to  the  south 
coast,  forming  the  sub.soil  of  that  beautiful  and 
undulating  country.  Over  large  areas  of  the 
ancient  rocks  are  spread  the  deposits  of  the  Ice 
Age  to  no  great  depth.  Raised  beaches  along 
tlw  outer  ports  of  many  fiords  are  proof  of  the 
former  lower  position  of  the  land.  The  mining 
industry  is  not  important,  for  Norwegian  "rt  ^ 
are  not  rich  nor  large  in  e.vtent.  The  Kongs- 
berg  silver  mines,  owned  by  the  State,  yielded 
808  tons  of  silver  between  1624  and  1B98.  The 
ROros  copper  mines,  owned  by  a  joint  stock 
rnmpany,  yielded  73.000  tons  of  copper  between 
1647  uud  iiiOT.  Iron  ores  occur  in  many  places, 
but  little  is  mined,  and  coal  does  not  occur  ex- 
cept on  tbe  remote  island  of  Andd.  At  the  end 
of  19<N>  there  were  about  40  mining  establish- 
ments, employing  JI017  workpeople,  and  6  smelts 
ers.  willi  3oi  laborers.  The  chief  mineral  prod- 
ucts f.f  HUM)  were  -ilvcr.  worth  If88.44n:  copper 
ore,  $670,487;  pyrites,  $030,872;  and  iron  ore. 
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$35,644.  Fine  marble,  building  Btooe,  roofing 
slnte,  soapstone,  and  mlllstoica  ute  produeed  in 
targe  quant  itic?;  nnd  are  important  exports. 

t*l8HEBitis.  i'ishing  is  amon^  the  oldest  of 
the  country's  industrio-^.  Thi'  value  nf  tlu-  large 
fisheries  has  avera{(ed  for  31  years  ^,7i^6,4(K)  a 
year.  This  does  not  include  the  catch  (daily 
fldiinit  as  tbe  Morwi^giana  call  it)  which  «ip- 
pliea  the  mittte  of  the  home  population.  Tne 
value  of  all  the  fisheries,  including  the  Arctic 
fishf>rieg  and  various  extra  sources  of  prulit, 
such  as  oil  and  lish  fruano,  i>i  alioul  $13,400,000 
a  year.  The  cod  is  the  largest  fishery,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  it  in  1000  being 
82,090,  and  the  value  of  the  catch  $3,036»4e2. 
"Hie  largest  oratre  of  tin  industry  is  the  Lofoten 
Lslunds.  where,  in  the  fir^t  few  niantli.'i  of  the 
year,  ahout  40. 000  men  are  enpapeii  in  fishing 
or  in  preparing  the  eatch  for  market.  The 
average  per  man  for  the  whole  of  the  fishing  is 
from  MO  to  lOOO  cod.  Tlie  fish  nre  eoid  partly 
to  traders  on  the  islands  who  have  warehouses 
with  salting  and  storing  rooms,  and  partly  to 
merchant  vossels,  whieli  carry  their  juin  liaseH  to 
other  piirLs.  The  herring  tisberies,  next  tu  the 
cod  in  importance,  are  carried  on  all  along  the 
coast,  the  summer  fisberira  employing  over  20,« 
000  men,  and  the  value  of  the  product  being 
usually  over  $2,400,000.  The  catch  in  recent 
years  ban  not  been  so  large  as  formerly,  but  is 
now  itnrr  .in^.  The  mackerel  is  rare  north  of 
Trondhjeni  Fiord,  and  is  fished  chiefly  in  the 
Skagerrak  and  the  fiords  off  it.  The  industry 
in  1900  employed  2741  men,  the  product  being 
irorth  $152,402.  The  salmon,  sea  trout,  lobsters, 
and  oyj^ter.s  (.«ninll  yield)  also  figure  in  the  total 
product  of  the  large  fisheries,  the  lolul  value  in 

1899  having  Inen  $0,510.256.  The  mackerel  is 
also  caught  in  the  North  Sea.  and  the  Arctic  fish- 
eriee  engage  every  season  about  2000  na-n  who 
mil  over  the  Arctic  Sea  from  Greenland  and  Jan 
Mayen  Island  in  the  weat  to  Spitsbergen  and 
Finniarken  in  the  east,  for  aealilcina  and  oil, 
whale  oil,  and  bearskins. 

AOUCCLTifKB.  Of  the  total  area,  50  per  cent,  is 
bare  mountain,  21  per  cent,  woodland,  and  only 
10  per  eoit.  is  in  pastnres,  hay  lands,  and  flelde. 
In  the  southeast  cultivated  plants  and  fruitn 
ripen  in  tbe  open  air,  but  in  the  north  and 
OB  the  higher  tracts  there  is  Uttle  or  no  agricul- 
ture. Crop  and  cattle  raising  are  usually  carried 
on  toother.  Oats  is  the  chief  grain,  but  none 
of  the  cereals  sullices  for  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. Barley  and  rye  are  grown  much  farther 
north  than  oats,  but  wheat  is  rarely  found  north 
of  the  Trondhjem  Fiord.  The  area  annually 
mwn  to  wheat  is  about  10,000  acres,  iwith  a 
yield  of  about  2r>.'i.0fy0  hushelfl.  Rye  is  the  great 
bread  cereal,  it-t  cultivation  extending  to  the 
70th  parallel,  the  ana  aniiuallv  sown  being 
about  34,000  acres,  and  the  yield  about  900,000 
husbels.  Among  root  eropa  only  potatoes  are 
rultivated  to  a  large  extent,  and  they  are  one  of 
the  chief  foods.  The  average  production  is*  about 
23,000,000  bushels.  The  yield  of  th(  ditTerent 
kinds  of  grain  is  large  compared  with  that  of 
most  European  eountrtes,  due  to  careful  cultiva- 
tion and  heav>'  manuring. 

"Live  Stotk.  Xorway  has  only  about  one  third 
of  the  cattle  of  Scandinavia,  but  the  pa.stures 
give  adequate  grazing  for  most  of  tbe  sheep.  In 

1900  there  were  in  the  eoun^  172,990  horsee. 


050,201  cattle,  808,819  sheen.  214,594  goats,  165,- 
$48  swine,  and  $$^70  leindeer. 

Of  tbe  two  types  of  horses,  the  small  fiord 
horse  is  an  cxi-ellent  working  animal  in  tbe 
mountain  districts,  where  go<Kl  road.s  are  lacking. 
Thti  larger  Gudbrandadal  i»  quick  and  strong  as 
a  farm  and  carriage  horse.  The  cattle  of  several 
differeai  hieedi  are  small,  but  good  milkers.  Th^ 
oftoi  seek  their  food  over  larine  areas  of  sparse 
pastures.  Attempt  a  to  improve  them  hy  an  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  hlood  have  not  t>efn  very  suc- 
cessful. Most  of  the  butter  and  cheese  is  made 
in  ooOperative  dairies  with  the  best  equipment, 
and  Imngs  the  higiiest  price  in  tbe  British  mar- 
ket. Norwegian  sheep  are  small,  slender,  and 
fine  wooled.  They  have  been  eroesed  with  foreign 
breeds  to  their  id .  i  ntage.  The  gross  return  of 
the  live  stock  industry  annually  averages  about 
$;37,520.000.  whid^  added  to  the  average  return 
of  $18,700,000  a  year  from  the  farm  crops,  gives 
a  gross  income  from  Norwegian  husbandry  ol 
over  $56,000,000  on  an  average.  Tlic  buildings 
on  N'orwegian  farms  are  comparatively  expensive 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winter.  Domes- 
tic animaU  require  warm  bams,  and  everything, 
including  hay,  must  be  housed.  Tbe  number  of 
farms  in  1890  was  23C,28fi. 

Forest  Indi  strif.s.  Lumbering  has  always 
been  one  of  the  greatest  industries.  Tbe  large 
forests  lie  far  from  the  inhabited  districts  as  a 
rule,  and  the  timber  cutters  and  log-drivers 
live  in  huts,  most  of  them  being  strong  and 
hardy  single  men.  Three-fourths  of  tiie  tOtesta 
an-  pine  lands,  but  the  \'  irv.ny  pines  and  spruces 
convenient  to  Christiania  and  other  shipping 
I>oints  have  Ixvn  depleted  in  many  places  so  that 
the  more  northern  foreata  in  Sweden  are  now 
the  larger  source  of  Scandinavian  lumber.  Nor- 
way's forest  prodttotSk  howeter,  form  about  one- 
third  of  the  eomttry's  total  exporte.  The  value 
of  the  nnwrought  or  partly  wrought  timber  ex- 
porlwl  iii  1»01  was  $y.jau,8HH,  and  of  wrought 
timber  (mostly  wood  pulp)  $(3.43(5.448. 

Othsr  ImivSTBUCS.  About  50,000  persons  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and  other  indus- 
tries outside  of  those  mentioned  above.  The 
production  of  lumber  and  wooden  ware  Is  the 
oldest  ami  largest  branch,  employing  in  1895 
12,073  work  people.  There  are  many  saw  and 
planing  mills,  chiefly  along  the  rivers.  The  most 
impiwtant  machine  shops  are  in  Christiania. 
Iron  ships  am  built  and  there  are  earriage  and 
car  works.  In  machine  production  Norway  ima 
yet  much  to  learn  from  other  countries.  The  tex- 
tile industriei4.  s](inniiig  and  weaving  mill-,  i'  l- 
sey  factories  and  roperies,  employ  about  DOOO 
persons,  and  number  04  establishments,  most  of 
them  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  towns. 
Paper-making  derives  its  importance  from  the 
Inrgi-  resources  of  wood  pulp.  Small  tanneries 
and  flour  mills  arc  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
Breweries,  tobacco  and  tinning  works,  are  chiefly 
in  the  larger  towns,  and  particularly  in  Chris- 
tiania. Potteries,  china  factories,  iron  foundries, 
nail  rolling  and  wire  mills,  have  a  Ci  ti  i  1,  r  il  lo 
output.  Only  about  2000  persons  are  employed 
in  making  articles  of  attire,  .-^s  the  country  is 
dofieiont  m  utdustrial  development,  the  imports 
of  manufactures  are  larg*. 

CoMMFBCK.  The  growtli  and  average  anniial 
amount  of  Norway's  trade  may  be  seen  from  tbe 
following  taUej 
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1891-96 

MO.SO0.00O 
»,(iOO,000 

36.000.000 

re.m.uoo 

41,400,000 

The  aggr^ate  foreign  oonimerco  ninco  thf  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century  bus  morf  tlian  quad- 
rupled. The  importa  largely  exceed  tfie  «'xiK>rta, 
but  this  difference  is  covered  to  a  great  extent 
bgr  the  proflta  from  the  shippinff  trade,  as  Nor« 
wi^  b  »  gn«t  carrier  of  ffcu^t  for  foieigB  eoon- 
triee.  ArtidcB  d  fbod  end  Arink  are  the  leigest 
imports.  Nearly  half  the  value  of  tho  imports  is 
represented  by  cereals,  rye  being  the  thief  item, 
\s  ith  hurley,  wheat  flour,  rye  flour,  and  wheat  fol- 
lowing. Groceries,  particularly  sugar  and  coiree, 
are  large  imports.  Bacon  and  other  meats  are 
broo^  ehie^y  ffom  the  United  Statae.  Cotton 
and  woolen  goods  and  yam  are  the  chief  textile 
purchases.  Among  the  imports  of  raw  material 
are  coal,  hides  and  .skins,  iron  nnd  stoel.  cotton, 
wool  and  homo.  The  cmiiitrv  buys  over  1,2.')0,000 
tons  of  (Dal  every  year.  Oils,  particularly  kero- 
M  ile,  ht  nipseed,  and  Hiweedj  amount  to  about 
fl^,O0O  a  year.  Steam-eairiaee,  loeonotivM* 
metal  goods,  and  Tteeele  are  also  large  importB. 
Timber  and  fishery  product h  are  the  most  impor- 
tant exports.  About  one-fourth  of  the  timber 
is  -<  rit  abroad  as  deals  and  boards.  Some  350.- 
000  tons  of  wood  pulp  are  annually  sold.  The 
increased  sales  of  the  products  of  agriculture 
and  eattle-raising,  which  liaTe  quadrupled  since 
1871-76.  are  especially  due  to  exports  of  butter 
and  condensed  milk.  .Among  other  important  ex- 
ports arc  packing  paper,  ships,  ice,  dre.ssed  stone, 
iron  and  steel  nails,  and  nietul  and  ores.  The 
United  Kiogdom  and  Uermany  are  most  impor- 
tant in  NorvKian  oommerce,  the  United  K^g> 
doB  wBuamnwtg  about  one  third  and  QenMuqr 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  trade,  irhile  Sweden  has 
less  than  a  tenth.  The  sales  to  the  United  States 
are  very  small,  as  the  latter  country  produces 
in  great  abundance  most  of  the  export  commodi- 
ties of  Norway :  hut  Norway  buys  from  this 
eonntry  cotton,  wheat,  provisions,  tools,  machin- 
«7,  fertiliien,  looomotivee*  and  leather  goods  to 
the  Talue  of  several  milBaB  dollars  a  year.  The 
forcifjn  commerce  is  carried  On  chiefly  through 
the  porta  of  ("hristiania,  Bergen,  and  Trnndhjcm, 
the  timber-trading  towns  of  Fredrikstad  and 
Drammen  being  also  especially  important.  Cbris- 
tiansand  is  widely  known  for  its  eiport  of 
salted  and  dried  fish. 

Tran.spobtatiox  a!?d  Commt'nic.\tion8.  The 
Norwf'^'ians  are  a  race  of  sailors.  Their  mcr- 
dumt  marine  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  world, 
nad  in  proportion  to  population  it  heads  the  list. 
While  tlie  natural  eommeree  is  oompantively 
enan,  Norwegian  vessels  and  saflora  are  eon- 
airieuous  in  the  sea  carriage  of  freight  for  for 
eipi  nations.  A  considerable  number  of  their 
vessels  are  engagetl  in  the  fruit  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  In  1902  the 
mereantfle  marine  induded  6445  sailing  vessels 
(935,047  tons)  and  1223  steamers  (531.142ton8), 
or  a  total  of  6668  ves.sels  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,467,089.  The  total  length  of  niil roads  in  1001 
was  1308  miles,  of  which  the  State  railroads 
had  a  mileni^e  of  1168. 

Banks.  Tlie  right  to  issue  paper  money  is  re- 
served to  the  Bank  of  Norway  (Norges  Bank), 
a  joint  stock  hank  owned  in  part  by  the  State. 
The  banic  haa  cbai]ge  of  the  mon^  transactions 


of  the  State,  and  J(X's  business  as  a  loan,  circula- 
tion, discount,  and  deposit  institution.  The  head 
oflke  is  at  Christiania,  and  it  has  twelve  branch 
offices  in  the  most  important  towns.  Tlie  bal> 
anoe  sheets  for  1901  showed  total  assets  <^ 
$26,578,926.  The  Mortgage  Bank  of  the  King- 
dom of  Norway,  "Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothek- 
bank,"  makes  loans  on  real  eslati-.  The  capital 
of  the  bank  is  partly  supplied  by  the  Ntate,  and 
amounted  in  1901  to  $4.(J'.)U.UC>6;  the  loans  on 
morteage  at  the  end  ol  1901,  |3«,169.660t  of 
whieh  about  aw-fowth  had  been  granted  on  town 
and  three-fourths  on  countrj'  property ;  the  total 
amount  of  Iwnds  issued  was  134,062,071.  There 
were  78  private  joint  stock  banks,  with  a  paid 
up  capital  of  $11,373,492.  The  number  of  char- 
tered savings  banks,  all  controlled  by  the  Minis- 
tiy  of  JTinance,  was  421,  with  696,624  depoaitois 
and  886,292,423  deposits. 

f!()vi:RN  MKNT.  Norway,  though  united  to  Swe- 
den since  IS  1 5,  under  the  same  Kin^.'.  retains  its 
own  (lovernment  with  a  separate  Ministry  and 
Legislature.  The  law  of  succession  to  the  crown 
is  tlie  same  in  both  countries,  and  eommissionera 
appointed  by  the  two  Parliamenta  mflnlate  the 
questions  touehing  the  transmissioB  of  the  erown. 
.\frnirs  common  to  the  two  governments  are  at- 
tended to  by  a  Council  of  State  eonipo.sed  of 
both  Swecles  and  Norwegians.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  Norway  is  fixed  by  the  Constitution 
or  fundamental  law  of  May  17,  1814,  which  has 
undergone  several  subsequent  modifications.  The 
Norwegian  State  is  a  constitutional  monarchy 
with  the  parliamentary  or  responsible  system  of 
goveriunent.  The  letrishitive  power  is  vested  in  a 
Parliament  or  Storl!iin>:,  which,  upon  assembling, 
divides  itself  for  legislative  purposes  into  two 
ehamben,  the  Odelsthing  and  the  Lagthing.  The 
former  consists  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number  of  members  chosen  to  the  Parliament. 
The  members  include  representatives  from  the 
cities  and  representatives  from  the  country,  all 
chosen  for  a  period  of  three  years  and  renewed 
integrally.  All  male  citiaens  twenty-five  years 
of  age  who  ham  tended  in  the  State  for  a  period 
of  five  years  are  qualified  to  vote  fbr  menhen  of 
the  Storthing  unless  disqualified  for  special 
causes.  To  be  eligible  to  meniWrship  in  the 
Storthing  one  must  be  a  nmlc  citizen  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  must  have  resided  in  Norwaj'  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  Certain'  high  State  function- 
aries  are  diaqualifled.  The  deetioBS  an  indiieet 
and  in  the  second  degree.  A  certain  number  of 
primary  electors  in  the  country  choose  one  sec- 
ondary elector;  the  seiundurv  eleetors  then  as- 
semble in  the  chief  towns  of  Uie  elet  toral  district 
and  choose  a  certain  number  from  their  own 
body  to  serve  as  repreewtativee  in  the  Storthing. 
The  Storthluif  meets  amraally,  hut  cannot  remain 
in  session  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months 
without  the  authorization  of  the  King.  The  King 
may  call  extraordinary  sessions  of  the  Storthing 
and  dissolve  it,  but  he  does  not  have  power  to 
dissolve  the  ordinary  sessions  and  OMer  new 
elections.  The  members  receive  a  compensation 
of  about  $3  per  day  during  the  session. 

After  the  separation  of  the  Storthing  into  two 
chambers,  each  meets  separately,  chooses  its  own 
oflBcers,  and  is  the  juage  of  the  election  and 
qualifications  of  its  members.  Billa  are  first 
presented  to  the  Odelsthing  by  its  own  members 
or  by  the  Oovemment.  and  after  passage  are  sent 
to  the  Lagthing,  which  must  either  accept  or  re- 
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ject  them  in  toto.  In  case  of  a  deadlock  between 
the  two  chambers  they  come  together  in  united 
■eitiop  and  flelibt^riite  and  voto  as  n  >in^'le  as.sora- 
bly.  The  chief  jx>werR  of  tlu'  Storthini;  nrt-  to 
enact  laws,  itnpo«e  taxt-s,  raiso  luaiis,  suiKTvine 
tiie  flDADces,  vote  appropriations,  and  approve 
treaties  coneluded  witli  foreign  powers.  The 
Lagthing  has  the  exclusive  right  of  choosing 
the  justices  of  tlic  High  Court,  while  to  the 
OdeUthirif,'  bt-longs  the  rif.'lit  to  inspect  the  pub- 
lic accounts  and  to  prefer  impeachments  against 
public  olilelala,  indndlng  members  of  the  Stor- 
tiling.  The  membera  of  the  Lagthini^  t<»etlier 
witli  the  juaticea  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ^m  a 
court  (Rigsret)  for  the  trial  of  miniHterM,  mem- 
bers of  the  Storthing,  and  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  To  the  King  belon^^s  th«^  ri^'ht  of  sane 
tiooing  laws  passed  by  the  Storthing.  If,  how- 
ever, he  withholds  his  sanction  and  the  law  is 
paaaed  a  third  time  by  the  Storthing,  it  become* 
valid  without  the  royal  approval.  The  King  is 
cornniaruler  of  llio  army  and  navy,  may  declare 
dufensivf  war.  iiiako  treaties,  levy  troops,  etc. 
He  is  declan-d  to  Ik-  inviolable  and  irresponsi- 
ble. He  excrcistii  his  authority  through  a  Coun- 
cil of  State  composed  of  two  Ministers  and  at 
leaai  seven  Councilors,  appointed  by  hinweU 
from  among  Norwegians.  One  of  the  Ministers, 
togetlier  >\itl!  two  of  the  Councilors  (who 
change  ainiuully ) ,  form  a  "delegation. *  wliieli  re- 
sides permanently  at  Stoekholm  neiu  tl  <  Ivii.f.'. 
The  Kinj,'  can  take  no  ollicial  action  without 
consulting  the  Council  of  State  or  that  part  of 
the  Normgian  Government  which  has  its  seat  at 
Christiattia.  The  Ministers  and  Councilors  pre- 
side o>'er  the  dopnrtmont«  of  administration  and 
have  access  to  tbc  Sinrtbin;;.  wliere  they  are  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  tlie  deliberations,  but  with 
no  right  to  vote.  The  departments  are  as  follows: 
Worsliip  and  Education;  Justice;  Interior;  Pub- 
lie  Works;  Finance  and  Customs;  Defense;  Pub- 
lie  Accounts. 

The  judieial  system  consists  in  the  first  place 
of  a  Suprfnie  t'uurt  ( Htiiesteret ) ,  compoee<l  of  a 
pre-iident  and  at  least  six  other  justices,  electwl 
by  the  Lagthing,  and  havins  a  territorial  juris- 
diction embracing  the  whole  Kingdeui.  There 
are  also  three  Superior  Courts  {Steftesverret- 
ter),  each  consisting  of  a  bench  of  three  jus- 
tice.s,  one  of  whom  bears  tbe  title  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice. For  the  adniiniHtration  of  civil  justice 
Norway  is  divided  into  111  districts,  each  with 
an  inferior  court.  There  is  also  a  court  of 
mediation,  so  called,  in  each  town  and  district. 
oompose<l  of  two  laymon  popularly  elected  and 
before  whom,  as  a  rule,  civil  casefl  mutt  first  be 
brou/bt.  Aetording  to  the  new  rode  of  criminal 
procedure,  adopted  in  1887.  all  criminal  cases 
must  be  tried  before  a  jury  court  (I^agmauds- 
nt)  eonsistiug  of  three  Judgies  and  ten  jttiurs,  or 
before  tbe  Meddontsret.  a  tnbmwl  eonristing  of 
one  professional  judp"  and  Iwn  lay  ri>-i-tants, 
summoned  for  each  cane.  The  fnriner  has  juris- 
diction of  the  more  important  oiTenses,  wliile 
the  latter  is  a  court  of  first  in$«taiiee  for  the 
trial  of  misdemeanors.  For  the  purj)iii<e«  of 
local  government.  Norway  is  divided  into  20 
districts,  in  each  of  which  is  an  executive  officer 
railed  an  amtmana.  These  dit^triets  embrace 
the  two  cities  of  Christianin  and  IkTgfn  and  18 
oountles  (Acmtor).  Smaller  administrative  divl- 
aioin  ftre  the  oommonea  and  wards.  £acb  oom- 
mune  baa  a  lepmentntive  tMembty  (its  slae 


varying  according  to  the  population  of  tbe  com- 
mune), and  a  smaller  council,  chosen  by  tbe 
representatives  from  thdr  own  body.  They  also 
elect  triennially  a  cliairman.  All  the  chairmen 
of  an  amt  form  with  the  amtmana  a  sort  of 
county  diet,  which  meets  annually  under  the 
presioencgr  of  the  amtmana  to  fix  the  amt  bud- 
get. The  members  of  the  local  governing  bodies 
are  chosen  by  an  electorate  more  narrow  than 
that  which  choo^«'s  the  members  of  the  Storthing. 

Finance.  The  total  revenue  in  the  year  1902- 
03  was  $27,403,000.  A  little  over  a  third  of  it 
is  derived  from  the  customs,  and.  Ins  than  a  tenth 
fimn  the  railroada.  Hie  ottier  sourees  of  ineooe 
include  th<-  excise  tax,  stamps,  income  tax.  post 
office.  State  telegraphs.  State  mines,  and  other 
St  it«  property.  The  total  debt  in  1901  was 
$01,300,756.  Ciold  is  the  standard  of  value.  The 
crown  (20  4-6  cents)  is  the  unit  of  coinage. 
The  metric  system  of  we^ts  and  measures  b 
obligatory. 

Akmy  ano  N.wy.  Sec  the  articles  Abmik»  and 
NAVitti.  The  six  strongest  fortresses  are  Oskars- 
borg.  TSnsberg,  Beigctt,  Fredriksten,  Ogdeocs, 
Christiansand. 

Population.  By  the  census  of  1900  the  popn* 
lation  was  2,230,880,  or  18  to  the  aauare  mile. 
Norway  is  thus  the  most  thinly  populated  eoun- 
try  in  Europe.  About  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
population  live  upon  the  roast  and  alonfi  the 
tiords ;  about  a  f(nirth  in  tin  ii^terior  lowland  dis- 
trictti;  the  remainder  beluug  to  the  mountain 
districts.  Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitanta  dwdl 
in  the  rural  districts.  Nearly  all  tbe  aixtynwe 
towns  in  Norway  are  small.  The  population  of 
Christiania  (the  capital)  and  Bergen  together 
is  about  half  the  town  population  of  the  country. 
A  sTiinll  ])roportioii  Of  the  inhnbitaats  are  of 
foreign  birth. 

The  list  of  the  politieal  districta,  wUk  arena 
and  ))opulatioiis,  is  as  follows: 


Arfta. 

Popniatloa 

square  nillcw 

n«c.  3, 1MB 

« 

397.flM 

a.017 

11S.23S  ' 

136.R8e 

Hf<1ein»rken  

io.eoo 

138.  im 

KriKtliiti*   

9.7S5 

11A.S80  ' 

6.731 

113.a7S 

SM 

104.SM 

S,865 

9».on 

s.aio 

79.935 

9.W6 

H1.567 

9.6Si 

137  .m 

.SAiidr>>  llerKenhun  

6.038 

las.TM 

6 

73.361 

7.W 

K<J.(t41 

8.7S8 

l:«i,l.T7 

Hr,ii,ir.>  TraadbJem   

".la's 

^.("..•(■| 

R3.433  • 

14.104 

isa.144 

10.134 

SMH 

17,918 

Total  

lM4tt 

EuinRATiON.  In  the  nineteenth  eentury  Nor- 
way lost  by  emigration  to  tbe  Unite<l  States 
a  comparatively  larger  part  of  its  popula- 
tion wan  any  other  country  in  Europe  cxoe|ii> 
ing  Ireland.  Most  of  them  made  their  now 
homes  in  the  Northwestern  I'nited  Stat<^8. 
Emigration  has  jyreatly  fallen  off  in  the  past 
few  year»,  and  amounted  to  only  i2,4HB  in  1901. 

EpvCAHOM.  The  Norwegian  primary  school 
baa  a  seven  years'  course  adapted  for  children 
between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  IBray 
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child  that  does  not  reoeive  an  education  equiva- 
lent to  the  primary  coursa  by  its  fifteenth  year 
Tii  iy  bo  compelled  to  nlti  inl  these  ok-nieutary 
8chot)la,  which  in  IHOB  numbered  5SI71,  with 
259,460  pupils  in  the  country,  and  73.:n3  in 
the  towna.  Secondary  schoola  numbering  86, 
of  wbidi  80  are  private,  give  a  higher  course 
of  inetriiction,  and  have  about  16,000  pupils. 
The  Royal  Frederick  Univer«ity  in  Christiania 
has  63  professors  and  1400  studeiil  ^ 

Rsuuio.N.  The  Kvanf^clit-al  Lutheran  creed 
is  the  State  religion,  aud  the  Church  ia  called 
the  Norwegian  Jfietabliahed  Chureh,  moat  of  the 
inhabitants  being  members.  All  otbet  religiomi 
are  toleriit»-d.  Norway  i  livi  Ir  ?  into  6  bishop- 
rien,  and  pach  diocese  into  dt^fincries,  which  are 
af^ain  subtlividcd  into  livinps  at  prt'Sfut  num- 
bering 478.  The  total  number  of  parishes  is 
956.  TIte  dissenters  in  1000  numbered  52,080,  in* 
eluding  1969  Koman  CathoUca  and  10,296  Metlio- 
dista. 

The  poor  are  pro\idcd  for  by  local  taxes, 
though  the  counties  and  the  State  assist.  The 
number  of  persons  receiving  tdl^  of  tonf  kind 
in  1899  was  80,730. 

Ethnoloot.  Since  Neolithic  times  Norway 
has  been  mainly  iniuiMii  !  I  v  tAll,  blonde 
longheads,  of  Teutonic  stock,  wlio  are  believed 
to  have  come  from  the  Caucasian  steppes  during 
tlM  prabistorie  migratiooa.  Because  of  the 
great  iee  eap  which  lingered  on  tlia  monntains, 
Norway  was  peopled  much  later  than  Swe- 
den, which  aho\*-H  Paleolithic  inhabitation,  while 
tin  forii;i-r  }i;is  revealed  "iily  the  Neolithic. 
There  were  three  land  bridj^es  \ty  which  man 
najr  hftva  oome  to  the  Scandinavian  penini^ula, 
one  on  the  wvafc  KMniqg  the  British  lake  to 
Norway;  the  aeeood  from  ROgen  in  North  Ger- 
many to  Scania  in  Sweden :  and  a  third  much 
later  hridpi*  from  Finland  to  East  Sweden.  By 
the  iiiid  ii-  hridf,'e  Swedi  :i  in  l  Xorway  received 
the  red  deer  and  the  Teutonic  longhead  popu- 
lfttioii»  which  ia  ahnoat  pure  in  the  former 
eoontrf.  Whatavar  Finnic  elementa  an  pncent 
may  have  come  by  the  Bothnia  bridge.  On 
the  west  there  came  n  dark,  short  type  of 
probably  Round  Harrow  or  Picti«h  oriv'in.  It 
would  seem  that  these  people  broupht  the  Shet- 
land pony.  The  longheads  coming  in  from  Swe- 
den around  the  southwest  ooaat  lowlunds  oc- 
cupied the  interior  of  the  eowitry  after  the 
mdting  away  of  the  iee  cap.  This  r^on  was 
never  ton  1  by  that  tremendous  wave  of  mi- 
gration of  sliort,  dark  longheads  called  'Mediter- 
raneans' by  SfTfri.  coniin;;,  it  is  conjectured, 
originally  from  North  Africa.  Thus  there  has 
hcea  forming  here  for  a  long  period  from  them 
light  and  <birk  elementa  a  virile  race  in  ao 
env)mnnK>nt  whose  stress  was  a  spur  to  the  edu- 
ni*i  n  nf  rnanly  qualities  for  which  the  Nor- 
we^jians  have  excelled  since  they  came  in  the 
pur\iew  of  history. 

The  Norwegians  prefer  a  country  life,  but 
Irtfle  of  the  modem  movement  toward  cities 
Wing  noticod  until  recently.  They  are  of  tall 
stature  (6  ft.  8  in.),  with  strong,  well-knit 
frames  and  good  nniscular  development.  Fair 
dda  bluo  eve«,  and  light  flaxen  hair  chnr- 
acleiiie  the  bulk  of  the  population,  but  the 
dark  type  is  often  rceognlMd.  Among  the  chil- 
dren flaxen  hair  is  almost  rnifversal,  hot  with  de- 
velopment the  hair,  eyes,  mr\d  Viii  Im  <  r  r-  .^r^rker 
ia  a  majority  of  cases.  As  a  people  tliu  Norwe- 


gians are  remarkably  hardy  and  show  a  preference 
for  athletic  sports  which  require  great  endurance. 

For  this  reason  they  are  typical  explorers.  In 
character  they  are  frank,  yet  cautious  and  re- 
served, honest,  and  religious.  While  modified 
Danish  ia  the  Utciaiy  language^  the  old  Norse 
survives  in  a  few  distrieta,  as  ft  doea  in  Icdsa^ 
Since  the  peasant<<  »peak  various  dialects  of 
Old  Norse,  and  many  of  the  educated  consider 
the  presence  of  the  Danish  language  an  n;aly, 
efforts  to  revive  Norse  have  been  zealously  prose- 
cuted for  many  years. 

Hinosr.  Ilie  early  history  of  Norwagr  ia  pva* 
served  only  in  the  l^^dary  sagas,  llie  moat 
recent  arcIui'  lnM;  ni  researches  show  that  the 
Scandinavian  people  were  probably  the  autoch- 
thonous inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  The  histor- 
ical period  of  Norway  reaches  no  further  back 
than  the  ninth  century.  The  petty  tribal  idng- 
dcHDU  which  existed  here  as  in  all  northern  couft- 
tries  were  unitetl  under  Harald  Haarfagr  or  Fair- 
hair  (die<i  cJi'i  >i,  who  in  the  last  third  of  that 
century  CMtuhlishcti  the  tH*at  of  government  at 
Trondnjem  in  the  north.  At  this  time  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians  (see  NoaMANa)  were  the  terror 
of  Europe  through  their  plundering  cxpeditioBa 
and  invasions. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  result 
of  tlie  intercourse  which  the  Noru .Mria us  hud 
with  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Eun)]>c  through 
their  maritime  expeditions,  was  gradually  ef- 
fected in  the  hundred  years  that  followed  the 
death  of  Harald  Haarfagr.  Haalnm  the  Good, 
son  of  Harald  Haarfagr,  attempted  vainly  to 
estahlish  it;  but  this  result  was  brought  about 
l  >  Olaf  TrygvassoQ  (995-1000)  and  Olaf  the 
Siiiut  (c.1015-1030),  wild  northern  miasionariea 
who  bore  the  eroas  in  one  hand  and  the  sword 
in  the  other.  Olaf  the  Saint  malousfy  prose- 
cuted the  conversion  of  his  eonntrvmen  and  raised 
himself  to  supreme  power  in  tne  land  by  the 
subjection  of  the  nmall  kings  or  chieftains  who 
in  the  tii  i  f  heathenism  had  subdivided  the 
Kingdom  uuiong  them.  In  1028  Olaf  was  driven 
out  by  Canute  the  Great  of  Denmark,  and,  having 
attenipted  to  reeover  hia  thronci,  was  defeated 
and  Riahi  in  1090.  On  the  death  of  Camile  In 
in35,  Olaf's  sun.  Mapius  I.,  recovered  posses- 
iiicn  of  the  throne,  and  theneeforth,  till  1319, 
Norway  t'onliiuicd  to  he  governed  by  native 
kings.  Of  these  the  most  noteworthy  were  Sverre 
Sigurdson  (1184-1202),  a  statesman  of  conrid> 
erable  abilil^  who  was  put  in  power  by  the  nB* 
tionalist  democrat  party,  who  after  years  of 
hitter  strife  had  overcome  the  jiarty  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy,  and  Haakon  the  ()M  (1217- 
6.3),  in  whose  reign  independent  Norway  reached 
the  height  of  its  prosperity.  i>uring  these  cen- 
turies the  Norse  auventurers  had  established  per- 
manent colonies  in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and 
for  a  time  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  and 
the  Hebrides  were  in  the  pos^iession  of  the  Nor- 
wegian kings,  whoHc  last  inroad  into  Scotland 
was  repell^  in  1203.  The  thirteenth  century 
aaw  the  banning  of  written  Norae  literature  and 
law.  The  math  of  Haakon  V.  without  imile  heirs, 
in  1319,  threw  the  election  of  a  n<'w  kin;;  into  the 
hands  of  the  national  assembly,  who  made  choice 
of  Magnus  of  Sweden,  surnametl  Smek,  the  -am 
of  Haakon's  daughter.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded 
by  his  sen.  Haakon,  and  the  letter's  son.  Olsl, 

after  having  Ik'ch  elected  Kiiij  of  Ilenmark  in 
1370,  bwarae  ruler  of  both  Scandinavian  kiiig- 
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dome  on  the  death  of  bis  father  io  13S0.  This 
young  king,  whu  exercised  only  a  nominal  8way 
under  the  guidance  of  his  mother,  Queen  Margaret 
(q.v.)»  tli«  (mhr  child  of  Valdenur  IV.  of  Den* 
nuirk,  died  wftmnit  hdn  in  1387.  The  ambitwns 
and  capable  Marparet  stieeeeded  t^  the  thrones  of 
Deuiimrk  and  Norway,  and  in  1380  she  becaniP  mis- 
tress also  of  Sweden,  and  the  three  kingdoms  were 
bound  together  by  the  Union  of  Calmar  in  1397. 

From  the  Union  of  Calmar  till  1814  Norway 
coniiaiMd  waited  vitli  DeomMk;  but  vbile  it 
shand  in  the  general  fortmiM  of  w  lattm  State, 
it  retained  its  own  constitutional  mode  of 
governineiit,  and  exerciswl  its  right  of  eleet- 
inj^  the  sovereign  until,  "like  the  sister  kin<;- 
dom,  it  agreed  of  its  owa  free  will  to  retinquish 
this  privuege  in  favor  of  hereditary  succession 
to  the  throne.  (See  Dexhabk.)  Norwav  declined 
in  prosperity  and  energy  after  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  the  middle  of  whieh  the  Black  Death 
swept  over  it,  leaving  the  land  exhausted 
and  partially  depopulated.  Oppressed  by  Den 
Biarlc,  her  ookMiies  and  her  eommeroe  lost*  there 
eeened  to  be  little  left  of  tlie  national  life. 
The  Napoleonic  wars  severed  the  union  which  had 
existed  for  more  than  400  years;  for  Denmark, 
after  havinp  pi\en  iiiiequivfM  al  |>roofs  of  adhesion 
to  the  cRuae  of  lionaparte,  was  compt'Hed,  after  the 
triumph  of  the  Allies,  to  purchase  peace  by  aban- 
doning ita  aovereipity  over  Norway.  Cfrippled 
in  her  reeouroee  and  aim  bankrupt,  die  saw  her- 
self constrained  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  in 
1814,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  she  should 
cede  Norway  to  Sweden,  reeeivin^j  by  way  of 
indemnity  Swedish  Pomeraniu  and  the  island  of 
Rdgen,  which  were  subsequently  exchanged  with 
Prussia  for  lAuenburg.  The  Inirwegians  refused 
to  admit  the  validiiy  of  the  Treaty  irf  Kiel,  and  a 
National  Diet,  assembled  at  Eid=vold,  tendered 
the  (■ro\Mi  of  Non,vay,  as  an  independent  kingdom, 
to  the  Danish  Crown  Prince  Christian  Frederick 
(the  future  rhristinn  VIII.).  This  Assembly 
drew  up  a  rnnstitution  baaed  on  tiie  French  Con- 
stitution of  1791.  These  measures  found,  bow- 
ever,  neither  supftortera  nnr  symputhinmi  among 
the  other  nations;  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Great  Powers,  Bernadctte,  Crown  Prince  of  Swe- 
den, led  an  army  into  Norway,  and  after  taking 
Frederilcstad  and  FrFderikshald,  threatened 
Chrlstianfa.  Denmark  being  unable  to  support 
the  cause  of  Prince  Christian,  and  Norway  being 
utterly  destitute  of  the  means  necessary  for 
|iri)seciitintr  a  war.  resistance  was  of  ii<i  avail,  and 
the  Norweirians  were  plad  to  nccept  the  proposals 
made  to  them  by  the  Bweelish  King  for  a  union 
with  Sweden  on  the  understanding  that  tliey 
should  retain  the  newly  piromulgated  Constitution, 
and  enjoy  full  liberty  and  independence  within 
their  own  boundaries.  Tliose  conditions  were 
agret^d  to.  and  ^trirtly  maintained:  a  few  unim- 
portant alterations  in  the  Constitution, necessitat- 
ed by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  new  union, 
being  the  only  changes  introduced  in  the  machin- 
ery of  government. 

Norway  has  firmly  H'sistrd  every  attefnpt  on 
the  part  of  thv  Swedish  monnreks  to  infringi'  xjpon 
tlie  eonstitutional  prerogatives  of  the  nation, 
and  the  feeling  of  national  autonomy  has  been 
intensified  by  a  striking  diffcTenoe  between  the 
democratic  population  of  Norway  and  the  more 
conservative  populatinn  of  Sweden,  where  the 
firisifH  racv  still  e\ereis<s  e<>ti<«iderable  influence 
OD  the  Uovemment.    The  national  movement, 


which  continued  throufjhout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  spite  of  repeated  attempt.s  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  to  mediate  between  the  Nor- 
we^an  and  Swedish  parliaments,  Itad  as  its 
ultimate  aim  tlw  reduction  of  tl»  bond  between 
the  two  kingdoms  to  a  rm  rr<  personal  union. 
Conservative,  Liberal,  aud  ivadical  ministries 
succeeded  each  otlier  in  rapid  alternation,  but 
while  the  two  former  parties  were  too  weak 
to  elTect  any  pennanent  arrangement,  the  Radi-  ' 
calsy  who  -were  as  a  rule  in  a  dedded  majoritgr* 
failed  in  their  policy  against  the  resolute  re- 
sistance of  thr  Swedish  Landsthing.  The  Nor- 
wegian Piirliarnent,  the  Storthing,  for  .^oine  time 
before  18ttO,  sought  to  enforce  its  poliey  hv  refus- 
ing to  vote  adequate  supplies  for  the  defense  of 
the  united  kingdoms,  and  attempted  to  organize 
the  military  strength  of  the  nation  in  the  form  of 
a  militia  and  volunteer  corps,  on  whose  sj'mpathy 
the  Storthinpr  mifrht  depend.  After  1890  the  policy 
of  the  lladieal  Party,  wiiich  in  secret  was  aimituf 
it  l  omplete  wparation  from  Sweden,  crystallized 
in  the  demand  for  a  special  Aliniatr^-  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  Norway  as  well  as  a  distinct  diplo- 
matic and  oonsttlar  service.  Tliis»  liowev  er,  the 
sovereign  refused  to  oonoede.  A  tonporary  truce 
was  concluded  in  1805,  when  a  new^  law  re^ju 
lating  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries woid  into  elTeet,  and  a  joint  eomniitt»H» 
composed  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  representa- 
tives was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  its 
provisions;  but  in  the  election  of  1897  the  Radical 
Party  gained  an  overwhelming  victory,  and  the 
conflict  was  renewed  with  increased  ardor.  In  1899 
King  Oscar  II.  finally  gave  his  consent  to  a  law 
removing  the  emblem  of  Sweden  from  the  flag 
of  Norway,  which  thiu  resumed  the  use  of  its  old 
ensign.  A  bill,  however,  tending  toward  tho 
final  establishment  of  a  separate  consular  ser- 
vice for  Norway  failed  of  the  royal  approval  in 
1900.  In  1808  a  law  providing  "for  I  n  '  I^c 
tion  to  the  Storthing  by  universal  manhood  suf- 
frage went  into  efTect.  This  was  supplemented 
by  a  law  in  1901  dealing  with  communal  electors, 
by  whieh  the  suffrage  was  gimnted  to  all  adult 
males  and  such  women  as  paid  a  tax  On  an  in- 
come of  more  than  300  kroner. 

BlRLiociR.viMlY.  In  addition  t-o  the  numeroiH 
official  publications,  all  printed  in  the  Norwegian 
language,  }>oncay,  printed  in  English  by  the 
Government  in  1900  for  the  Paris  Exposition, 
is  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  accurat*  sources 
of  information.  Other  .v  srl  -  are:  Forbes,  Jfor- 
tray  and  Ita  fllnrirrit  (London,  IS.'il)):  Fnault, 
La  Jfon^^ffe  (Paris,  1857);  Bowden.  Xorimij; 
Ita  People,  pnducta,  and  liutitutiona  (I>ondon, 
1867)  ;  Da  Mombvnes.  Ootuititutioiu  tmrop^ennet 
(Paris,  18811;  T)n  Chaillu,  The  l^nd  of  the. 
Midniffht  Hun  (New  York.  1882);  Ballon.  Due 
Horth,  or  Glimps's  of  Bcandinavia  and  Rttsaia 
(Boston,  :    Collet,   Bird   lAfe  in  Arctio 

'Soncatf  (London,  1894);  Pradshaw.  Sortcay: 
U»  Fjordtt  Fields,  and  Fossen  (ib..  1896) ;  Chap- 
m«n,  Wittt  Tfonrftti  (ib.,  1897)  ;  Seignobos.  Bit- 
ttiin  poJifi'/iir  tif  I'Europe  contempomitir  (Paris, 
1897)  ;  Ilyne,  Through  Arctic  Lapland  (I.^ndon, 
1899)  J  lie.  Peaks  and  Pines  (ib..  1899)  ;  Ruge. 
I/orteegen  (Iieipsig,  1899) ;  Quillardet,  8uMoia 
i!um  (Paris,  1899) ;  Osndolphe, 

J. a  vie  rt  Varf  dis  Ftcanttinnrrs  (ib..  1899); 
Konovv  and  Fischer.  .\onm.y  (('hrislianiH.  1900)  ; 
Spender,  T«n>  IFmfera  tn  Nonsajf  (London, 
1902). 
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For  the  etbnologv,  consult :  Sohradpr,  Pnhis^' 
toric  Antiquities  of  the  Aryan  Nave,  trans,  from 
the  Geniiun;  Penka,  Die  Herkunft  der  Arier 
(Vienna.  1880)  ;  Topinard,  Arbo  and  Faye, 
"Sdt  la  couleur  des  yeux  et  des  clK'vtux  'm 
VoTVkge"  Revue  d'AHthropoloffic,  3d  »erieti,  vol. 
It.  (Paris,  1899);  Barth,  Cmnia  antiqua,  etc. 
(Christiania,  1896);  S.  0.  MQlIer,  Nordische 
AUrrtumnkunde  ( Strassburg,  1897)  ;  Undn^t, 
"AiiH  (k-r  jttngeren  Eisenzeit  in  Norwegen,  S(M)- 
lllUO  A.D."  in  Anhiv  fUr  Anthropologic,  vol.  xz. 
(Brunswick,  1691);  and  for  the  hiatorr:  Dm- 
ham,  History  of  Denmark,  S'irrden,  and' Xortcat/ 
(London,  1839-40)  ;  Overland,  lUtttttreret  Nortrrs 
Hxxtorie  (Chrintiania,  18S.>'.t4);  Koary,  yuruny 
and  the  Nortcegians  (New  York,  IH'.IU)  ;  ].4ting 
(trans.),  The  Sagas  of  the  Kin;/M  of  .Vonray 
(Londoo,  1889)  ;  Fabriciiu,  Minder  fra  Vordent 
Hi*tori9  (Odenae,  189fi) ;  limMh,  Dei  Vortkt 
Folks  Bistorie  (Christiania,  1852  (53)  ;  Nielsen, 
Jiorges  Historie  efter  181^  (ib.,  1882)  ;  Geffroy, 
iJisiuirc  des  Hats  mnudiiun'S  (Paris,  l,*^r>l  i  ; 
Le  lla*.  8uMe  et  "Sorvige  (ib.,  1841);  Carlyle, 
The  Early  Kings  of  Noncay  (London,  1875); 
Bagreaen,  The  Btarg  of  yorway  ( ib.,  1886) ;  Oltt, 
ASoMdiMavum  tt^stont  (ib.,  1875);  SSrenaen, 
Wonroy  (New  Y<nl-.  l'>ni  ;, . 

VOBWSGIAK  LAlfaUAOE.  The  language 
which,  together  with  Icelandic  and  Faroese,  forms 
the  Went  Norse  division  of  the  Scandinavian 
group.  Like  the  other  members  of  thiH  group 
division,  the  Nurwegian  is  more  homogoncou<i 
than  either  LHiiiisb  or  Swedish.  Chiefly  as  a  re- 
sult of  phonetic  changes  its  inflections  are 
kae  original  than  tboae  of  Icelandic,  altliough  it 
fttaina  the  three  genders.  Its  ooimnon  Scnndt- 
navian  characteristics  nro  tho  wtiffixH  dpfinitc 
article,  tli«-  medio-passivo.  and  tli*'  neuter  (■ndin;^ 
-f.  N'nrwe^iian  was  divided  at  an  early  period 
into  two  main  dialect-group.'^,  the  Eanterii,  in- 
eluding  the  Gudbrandsdal  and  the  Drontheiro, 
which  resembles  the  Swedish,  and  the  Western, 
represented  by  Hardanger,  Voss,  Sogn.  and 
Htrtersda).  which  approaches  the  leelamlic.  A 
BuHilivi^ion  of  th«»  Went  Norwej^ian,  spuken  along 
the  eiiast,  re'^end>les  the  nanish. 

The  early  (leriod  of  the  lan^^uage  is  similar  to 
that  of  Icelandic  (q.v.).  Dnnngtbe  period  from 
1350  to  1630  NorWttgiait  wai  atroDgly  inflacnoed 
flrst  hy  the  Swedian  and  later  by  the  Daniali. 
.\*  a  re-iiilt  of  the  Union  of  Calniar  (innT),  by 
wliirb  Nurwegian  independenee  was  lof«t,  ]>anish 
was  substituted  for  the  native  language  for 

{tarpoaea  of  literature  and  jiublic  business,  al- 
honeh  the  Norwegian  survived  in  the  oountry 
dktncts  in  various  dialects,  and  was  used  for 
social  intercourse  and  the  composition  of  folk 
and  ))allad'*.  The  mo<lern  stajulard  lan- 
guage shfiwH  many  divergencies  both  in  forms, 
in  vocabulary,  and  in  syntax  from  the  Danish 
of  Denmark,  ajid  ia  generally  distinguished  from 
it  an  Dkuio-Nonrefian.  By  the  Norwegians  them- 
selves the  dialects  and  the  standard  language 
are  alike  called  Norse,  but  this  usage  is  not 
recopnize<l  hy  .scholars.  During  the  last  fifty 
years  efforts  have  been  made  to  emphasize  the 
Kon»-egian  character  of  the  language  by  adapt- 
ing its  orthography  to  local  pronunciation,  and 
by  introducing  fomw  from  the  native  speech. 
Djino-.Vorwegian  has  been  described  aa  Ilanish 
aitb  a  Swedish  pronunciation. 

A  peeuliar  language  movement  in  Nonvay  is 
attnctjqg  aiHeation  Ihroiig^t  Scandinavia.  It 


la  no  les'^  than  the  creation  and  spreod  of  a 
new  form  of  Scandinavian  speech,  called  l)y  its 
ori^iinator,  Ivar  Aasen  (q.v.),  L<indsmnal  (na- 
tional tonj,'ue).  It  is  a  written  language,  not 
used  for  Mcx'ial  intercourse,  and  !■  hased  upon 
the  existing  dialects  of  Norway.  At  first  this 
artificial  language  was  used  exclusively  in  poe- 
try, but  in  18."»8  the  first  ne\vs|)a|K'r  in  the 
Laudsmaal  appeared,  and  since  tlieu  it  Um  wpread 
rapidly.  In  1808  a  society  for  the  propagation 
of  the  new  idea  was  established,  branches  of 
which  now  exist  all  Over  Norway.  A  number 
nf  acts  have  been  passed  by  the  Parliament  iu 
favor  of  the  Landsmaal,  among  which  may  Ik" 
mentioned  that  founding  a  chair  in  that  hu  i 
jcct  at  the  University  of  Cbristiania.  .-\t  pres- 
ent all  acts  of  Parliament  arc  publi.she<i  both 
in  Dano-Nonvegian  and  the  LoHdamaaL,  The 
prineipal  literaiy  supporter  of  the  movement 
is  the  novelist  Arne  Garborg.  Consult:  Sargent, 
Grammar  of  {he  Dano-y orwegian  Lanfiuage  (O.K- 
ford,  1892)  ;  Groth,  Danish  and  D(iHo-\(jrir<  fii(in 
Grammar  (Boston,  1894)  ;  Poestion.  Lehrbuch 
der  norwegischen  ffpraehe  (2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1900)  } 
Noroen,  AttiMndische  imd  alttioniMmaehe  Oram- 
muHk  (2d  ed.,  Halle,  l8fHS)  ;  Aasoi,  worsi;  Gram- 
m^tik  (('hriHtiania,  18fl4),  and  \orsl:  Ordbog, 
with  a  supplement  by  Rns.s  ( ib..  l872-!»0)  ;  Jjir- 
sen,  Overstgt  onr  di    vnrskr  i  (ib., 

1898)  ;  I.4irsen,  Dictumury  of  the  Duiiu  XoncC' 
gian  and  Knglinh  Languages  (3d  ed.,  (V>penhagen, 
1897);  Biynildsen,  Dictionary  of  the  English 
and  Dano-Voneegian  hanguages  (ib.,  1000 — ); 
Falk  and  Tnrp,  Etymologist  Ordbofi  m  <  r  drt 
nf>r,<t/,-f'  oq  di(  dimi^ke  Spro'i  ( ( 'hriiitiania, 
1  W<  1  —  :  . 

NO&W£aiAN  LITSBATUBK  Norwagiaa 
literature  is  commonly  considered  to  have  begun 

with  the  separation  of  Norway  from  Denmark 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Norwegian  Constitution 
in  IS  1 4.  The  history  of  literature  in  Norway, 
however,  reaches  back  a  thousand  years  before 
thiatinetoBragi  (c.B0O),the  firat  skald  who  ia 
hi^toricallv  known  to  have  composed  poetry  in 
the  Old  Norse  language.  His  principal  poem  is 
the  Ragnarndrapa,  which  owes  its  pt.  r,  ifi  n, 
in  common  with  much  of  the  skaldic  poi-try  of 
old  Norway,  to  the  Icelander  Snorri  Sturltiaoo, 
who  incorporated  it  in  his  Bnotrra  Edda. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  poeta  in  this  and 
the  suc(eedin<r  [leriod  in  Norway.  After  Bragi, 
(he  next  in  iinjwrtance  is  Tfijodolf  of  llvin 
(c.855-930),  whose  pritieip;il  poem  is  tt>e  Umist 
W«jr,  also  contained  in  the  Snorra  Edda.  i^esides 
thiapoetcyby  known  authors,  moat of  the  anony- 
mous poema  'of  the  Elder  Edda,  composed,  it  is 
thought,  between  875  and  1025,  are  dottbtlem 

ultimately  of  Norwe^jian  origin.  Tn  the  Old 
NopHc  prose  literature  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Nor^vay  also  made  important  contributions.  At 
the  head  of  these  works  stands  the  Thidreksnaga, 
the  story  of  Dietrich  of  Bern,  written  about  1250 
by  an  unknown  author,  and  extremely  valuable 
as  a  storehouse  of  Ormanic  legend,  the  Knrla- 
magnussaga,  the  story  of  ( 'liiirlemaj.'ni'.  frntn 
this  same  century,  and  the  narrative  of  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat,  Barlaammaga  ok  JoMphals,  are 
also  by  Norwegian  authors.  There  are  in  addi' 
tion  to  thfwe  seveml  old  law  eodes  of  value  aa 
1ii-~tori<al  tiiatriiaT.  and  the  nnique  diiiloL'ue  he- 
twiM-n  fathr-r  antl  son,  the  K iiiuni'j.fil; ufitisfti.  or 
f!p-,ulin>i  rrgnlc.  written  in  tbi-  rei^n  of  Sverri 
(1184-1202),  and  possibly  by  the  King  himself. 
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After  the  ncce^ion  of  Olaf,  the  son  of  Marga- 
nt»  in  J3Si»,  Norwegian  history  for  four  centuries 
becomes  Danish  history.  Under  Danish  rule  Nor- 
way underwent  complete  national  extinction  and 
Wcanie  but  a  province  of  Di-nmaik.  Even  the 
Keforuiation  failed  to  aiuuinr  li(*r  fruin  this 
letharg}',  and  not  until  1814,  when  Norway  was 
ceded  to  Sweden  by  the  Pence  of  J^iei.  was'  there 
evidence  of  a  national  awaiiening.  The  literary 
histor}'  of  this  whole  period  in  Norway  coincides 
with  the  history  of  Dani8h  literature,  with  which 
it  13  inseparably  cunnected. 

After  the  Eufvmiavvtur  of  about  l^OU,  mi  culled 
from  the  German  queen  of  Haakon  Magnuason, 
who  had  these  paraphrases  of  Uerman  originals— 
Iwein,  thtke  Fredmek  of  Vn/rmatidy,  vni  Fhr* 
and  Blanchefiur — made  in  the  Norwegian  lan- 
guage, there  is  no  poetry  until  the  period  of 
learning  suhscquont  to  tlie  Ixefurtnation.  The 
first  oamcii  at  this  time  are  l'e<ler  Daxs  ( 1647- 
1708),  and  Dorthe  EngclbrechUdatter  (1635- 
1716).  The  lonner,  a  Norwegian  clergymaii, 
wrote  seralar  and  ivIigiouB  poenu  whieh  have 
made  him  to  this  day  the  favorite  poet  of  the 
common  j)co[ile  of  Norway.  The  nanivts  that  fol- 
low are  tiiose  of  Nurwe^'ians.  but,  as  lias  hivn 
indicated,  their  place  i»  in  Danish  and  not  in 
Norwe^'iiin  literature.  This  is  true  of  Ludvig 
Holberg  (1684-1754),  the  father  of  the  Danish 
drama;  of  Kriutian  Biauniann  Tullin  (1728- 
1765),  the  |>oet  of  nature;  of  .lohnn  Herman  \\<'S- 
sel  (1742-178.>),  the  dramatist  and  piwt.  after 
Ewald,  tbe  second  great  name  in  the  literature 
of  the  aiM^ied  'Age  of  Enlightenment.' 

An  important  fcctor  in  the  developnient  of  a 
national  Norwegian  literature,  a^  it  wan  a  matter 
of  the  greatent  ^ignifioanee  for  Daninh  literature 
itself,  was  the  formation  of  the  Hvlskab, 
or  'Norwegian  Society,'  in  Coix  iihugin.  in  1772. 
The  intentKHM  of  the  'Society'  were  by  no  nwaaa 
to  make  propa^uida  for  things  Norwegian^  as 
apposed  to  tninits  Danish,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  tti  it  iTiiong  it^  meniher^  are  a  nninher  of 

!)04>t8  wiio  iiln  ady  exhihiled  ii  di-.!  in<  t  !y  ii.ilinrial 
eeling,  which  in  elioiee  of  mat<  tial  and  natural 
environment,  and  in  inherent  spirit,  is  nut  Dan- 
ish, but  Norwegian.  Tbe  Norwcgbm  poeta  of  the 
period— Johan  Nordal  Brun  (1745- 1816),  who 
wrote  Zarina,  the  first  DaniRh  tragedy  produewl 
on  the  .sta^'e,  and  some  of  the  nio'^t  ]i<inular  of 
the  |Milri(ittc  »ong«  of  Norway;  Claii>  i:i>tiii;,' 
(1746-91),  distinguished  for  his  epigram^  and 
criticism;  CUus  Frimann  (1746-1829) ;  ii^nvold 
Falsen  (1755-1906) — important  aa  they  were, 
have  but  little  meaning  at  the  present  time. 
Edvard  Storm  (1749-m),  who  wrote  ballads  and 
Hon;,'s  in  Norw<'t:ian  {)ea.sant  dialeit.  >nnie  of 
which  are  known  throughout  Norway  to  thi^  day, 
was  the  only  Norwegian  writer  of  importance 
who  held  to  tlw  Danish  aide  of  thii  controversy, 
whieh  so  strikingly  marica  the  lai^  days  of  what 
may  !«  ealled  the  Danish  period  in  the  literary 
history  of  Norway. 

The  actual  history  of  Norwegian  literature  as 
a  product  in  Norway  of  purely  national  condi- 
tions finds  ita  beginning  at  the  time  of  tbe  wpara- 
tion  of  the  Kingdom,  in  1814.  from  Denmark.  The 
'Norwegian  Society'  presently  changed  the  scene 
of  its  activity  from  Copenhagen  to  ('hri»tian)a. 
but,  although  its  traditions  subHcqucntly  influ- 
enced popular  taste,  it  never  aftcrw.irds  pinyed 
an  active  part  in  literature.  The  first  poetry 
which  aroae  mder  these  new  conditiona  in  Nor- 


way wiui  vehemently  patriotic,  and  is  called  by 
the  Norwegians  themselves,  from  the  day  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Norwegian  Constitution,  Syttm- 
dentai-Pocsi,  the  'i>oetry  of  the  17th  of  May.* 
From  among  the  numerous;  writers  of  the  time 
three  only,  the  Ku  ealled  rrefoil,'  may  U;  men- 
tioned as  of  especial  significance,  the  Ivrio  poet 
C.  N.  Schwach  ( 1703-184M)),  tbe  poet  and  dramat- 
ist H.  A.  Bjerregaard  ( 1792-1842) ,  and  the  novel* 
Ut  Mauritz  fhrislofTer  TIan->en  { 17!)4-18421 . 
wliose  best  work  is  contained  in  his  stories  of 
peasant  life.  The  lir--t  great  poet  of  mislern 
Norway,  iienrik  Wergeland  (1808-15),  became, 
as  no  other  writer  in  Norway  before  him,  the 
poet  of  tlie  people.  Hi*  first  great  sucoeea  wna 
adiieved  with  a  volume  of  lyrics,  publialied  hi 
1S2!).  In  isno  apiH'ared  the  long  dramatic  poem 
UkaieUi  n,  M<  >\tuNk<  l  ng  Mtaniaa,  "The  Creation. 
Man,  and  Messiah."  whicti  drew  out,  in  a 
pamphlet  on  "Uenrik  Wergeland's  Poetic  Art 
and  Poetry,"  by  Johan  Sebastian  Welhaven 
(1807-73).  mercilessly  attacking  him  for  his  sins 
of  p(K-tieal  commission.  The  controversy  between 
tbe  two  ]ioets,  at  tir^t  jxTsonal,  8ubaequ>  iitly  as- 
sumed u  wider  character  and  presently  divided 
the  whole  country  into  a  national  and  a  critical 
faction,  the  one  the  embodiment  of  the  pnh 
Norwegian  spirit  of  the  17th  of  Hay,  th«  other 
tbe  party  of  'intelligence,'  which  looked  to  per- 
petuate what  were  in  reolity  the  hercililary  ten- 
dencies of  the  'Norwe;,'ian  Society.'  and  to  de- 
velop Norwegian  culture  harmoniously  with  that 
of  surope  and  eapecially  that  of  Denmark.  The 
contest  was  waged  even  more  violently  after  the 
publication,  in  1834,  of  Welhaven's  polemical 
poem,  a  cycle  of  sonnets  called  .VorpvA  Dttmring, 
"Norway's  Twilight,"  in  which  he  vigorously 
censured  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  ultra-national 
faction  which  Wergelaad  represented.  The  balUa 
was  ultimately  to  WeHiaven  and  hie  foilowwa, 
who  had,  in  point  of  fact.  revol\itioni/cd  the 
aesthetic  taste  of  Norway,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  a  sound  criticism  had  determin«nl  the  direction 
of  ita  future  literary  development.  Welhaven* 
between  1830  and  1859,  published  numeroua 
lyricnl  pnoms  Hi»*  critical  prose  ia  among  the 
finest  lliat  Norway  has  ever  produced.  Werge- 
land's  best  work  was  done  after  the  downfail  i  i 
his  fortunes  and  his  {Hipularitv.  His  last  poem, 
Dm  cngcUkc  Lod»,  "The  English  Pilot,"  is  hia 
greatest.  Andreas  Munch  (1811-84),  poet  and 
dramatist,  followed  the  direction  pointed  out 
by  Welhaven.  Tlis  fir-^t  work  of  importance  wa^ 
the  romance  Uvn  KenHummr .  "The  Solitary."  jnib- 
lished  in  1846.  His  Btllvdir  fra  \ord  ug  Nj/rf. 
"Pictures  from  North  and  South,"  is  considered 
one  of  tbe  beet  prose  works  in  the  language. 

Tmi>ortant  for  its  bearin;.'  upon  the  develf>p- 
ment  of  a  national  literature  in  Norway  was 
the  attention  that  was  presently  paid  to  the 
wealth  of  native  material  contained  in  the  old 
fblk-talea  and  popular  poetry,  which  has  been 
preserved  among  the  peasantry  in  L'reat  nhiin- 
dance,  and  under  tlie  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
eountry  h«  retained  an  eaeentially  national  char- 
acter in  manner  and  matter.  The  principal 
workers  in  fhis  field  at  the  beginning  were  the 
nafuralist  P.trr  Christian  Asbjr»msen  (1812- 
85)  and  .I<>rgcn  .Mm'  (1R13  S2\.  who  published 
eonjointly.  in  1S41.  .Vors^.'  Fnlhr  Eventyr,  "Nor- 
wegian Popular  Tales."  Asbjtirnsen  published 
aubsoqueiitly  Nonke  HuUbv-Eventyr  otf  Pcilkt- 
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»ayvn,  which  cuuUiiUi  descriptions  of  hh  own 
of  natural  aceuery  and  popular  life.  The  reco^ui- 
iion  of  this  material  pointed  out  a  new  direction 
in  Norwegian  literature  and  has  had  a  profouiid 

^cct  upon  latter  (lay  writt  r-^. 

The  present  piriwl  of  Nurwi'^'iau  litviature, 
and  the  |K.'riud  of  it*  broftdc&t  ilovclojmuiit,  be- 
gins with  Bjornson  and  Ibaea,  the  grcntest  writ- 
jia  that  Norway  haa  pndaoed.  With  them  liter- 
atiune  enters  upon  a.  new  era  oi  productivity  at 
home,  and,  what  had  not  be«n  uie  cane  before, 
of  iiilhuMuc  abroad;  for  the  work  of  these  two 
poets,  even  at  au  euriy  time  in  their  career,  had 
carried  tlie  name  and  fame  of  Norwegian  liti  ra- 
tare  far  bcgrond  the  confines  of  Norway  and  of 
SeandinaTia,  until  now,  and  principally  through 
them,  it  has  booomc  in  the  widest  sense  a  living 
and  furctful  part  of  the  literature  of  the  world. 
(For  details  nt  c  IS  iounson  ;  Iuskn.)  Jonas 
Lie  (b.l833),  vvlio  piainiy  .Hliowfi  the  intlu- 
ence  of  Bjiimson,  has  written  sea-stories 
that  have  attained  great  pomilarity.  His  first 
novel.  Dm  Premayute,  "The  Vieionary,"  appeared 
in  1S70.  His  most  sucooM^fn!  and  widely  known 
novel  is  Lodsen  og  ham  hustru,  "The  Pilot  and 
His  Wife."  lie  attains,  however,  a  liiyher  ar- 
tistic result  in  his  later  novels  of  modern  social 
life,  Liraaalen,  "The  Life  Convict;"  Familien 
pea  Gilje,  "The  Family  at  Oilje;"  £i»  MoUtriim, 
"A  Maelstrom;"  and  others  timt  haT«  been  writ- 
ten  since  1883.  Anna  MapdaUna  Thoresen 
(1810-1903)  also  shows  the  inlhu  n(  nf  Bjiim- 
son in  her  tales  of  nature  and  popular  liif.  llir 
BUMer  fra  Midnataaolem  Land,  "Pictures  from 
the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,"  is  possibly  her 
best  work.  The  most  original  of  the  woman 
writers  of  Norway  is  Camilla  Collet  (1813-05), 
ttii-  sirsti  r  of  tlie  y»o('t  W  •  t  irclund,  whose  nio>l 
important  novel  is  the  ri'a1i>^tic  Amtmande.ns 
JHtttre,  "The  Magistrate^  Daughters."  After 
Ihaen,  Bjiimson,  and  Lie,  the  fourth  great  name 
in  Norwegian  literature  of  the  preeent  period  is 
Alexander  KjoMand  (h.lS40).  Althi>ugh  his  sub- 
jects are  exclusively  Sfandina vian,  he  belong'-, 
more  than  any  of  his  cminlryim'ii.  in  bis  literary 
athnities  less  to  Norway  and  mure  to  Europe, 
whose  general  cultural  tendencies  he  retleel-;. 
Kj  el  land's  beat  work  ia  contained  in  hia  short 
stories,  the  first  Tolume  of  which  appeared  as 
Xorellettmr  in  1870.  His  novels,  the  greatest  of 
which  is  Skipper  Worse,  whose  theme  is  tiie 
pietistie  SMnrement  in  Norway,  are  all  mmla  of 
tcBdcBcy. 

Learned  literature  in  Norway,  although  it  has 

made  important  contributions  to  theology,  to  the 
physical  scieticri*,  nnd  to  philosophy, has  found  its 
highest  and  nu  '  >  li  racteristie  expression  in  his- 
tory. Tb(-  finindcr  of  historical  writing  in  Nor- 
way was  Hudolf  Keyscr  (1803-04).  who  wrote 
yofys*  Bittoriet  "Uist<»^  of  Norway;"  Dm 
nonk«  Kirke»  BUtorie,  ^'History  of  thi  Chnrah 
in  N'orway;"  and  other  works  on  the  hi.story  and 
antiquities  and  literature  of  his  native  country. 
His  pupil,  Peter  An.lreas  Muncli  (1810-63), 
wrote,  as  his  most  important  work,  Det  norskc 
Fetkt  Biwtorie,  "History  of  the  Norwegian  Peo- 
ple." In  oollaboration  with  Keyser  and  with 
Carl  Riebard  t  iiger  (1817-97).  he  »!«>  did  pbtlo- 
l(i<.'iral  work  of  value  in  editing'  OM  Xorse  teNts. 
Joban  Krnat  Pars  fh.l835),  in  hii*  I  dJiitjt  over 
den  norake  Ili^forir,  'Tleview  of  Norwegian  His- 
tory." has  produced  one  of  the  most  notable  prose 
works  in  the  language. 


In  every  field  of  literary  activity  modern  Nor- 
way has  unfolded,  and  is  still  unfolding,  an 
extraordinary  development,  and  this  not  only 
from  the  point  of  prodttctivi^,  but  in  the  quality 

and  character  of  the  work  prodxicetl.  The  niost 
di.sliuct  teudeiieiea  iu  Norwe^'ian  literature  of 
the  present  period  are  the  pessimistic-natural- 
istic direction  originally  pointed  out  hy  Ibsen, 
and  the  optimistic-realistic  direction  M  BjOrnson 
and  his  followers,  but  there  an  mitera  who  ha* 
long  to  neither  school.  Other  writera  than  those 
mentioned  luive  made  a  name  outi^ide  of  Norway, 
UH  w«ll  ill]  ut  home.  Among  them  are  Aasmuud 
Olafsson  Vinje  (1818-70),  Kristolfer  Janson 
(b.1841),  Ame  Garboig  (h.1851).  Amalie  Bkram 
(b.l867l,  and  still  mora  reeently,  Knnt  Hamsun, 
Gabriel  Finne,  and  Vilhelm  Krag. 

Consult ;  Horn,  Uistory  of  the  lAternturc  of  the 
Scamli;:'!  I  ''III  yorth,  trans,  by  .\nder»on  (Chi- 
cago, 18>J^);  Gosse,  Sorlhern  iitudivs  (LondcHi, 
n.  d. )  ;  Schweitzer,  Geachichte  dcr  akandinavi- 
aehen  Litentm'  (Gera,  1896) }  Jieger,  lUiutnret 
Konk  IitlersfwrMelorie  (Chriatkiria,  ISiM)} 
Halvorsen,  Vorsk  Forfaitorfawiftois  J8H-S$ 
(ib.,  1881). 

HOBWroiAH  KTTSIO.   See  ScAHUiiiAVluf 

Mrsic. 

NOBWB'QIUM  iNeo-Lat.,  from  ML.  yonce- 
ffitt,  Tforvegi^t  Norway).  A  name  given  by 
Dahll  to  a  substance  separated  by  him  from  the 
mineral  grradorffite  found  on  the  island  of 
Dsiweii,  Norway.  It  is  also  said  to  exist  in 
Hunie  specimens  of  unrefined  lead.  Its  elementary 
character,  however,  baa  not  been  posttively  aatab- 

lislied, 

NOB,WICH.  nnr'rlcb  or  nAr'rIj.  Capital  of 
Norfolk,  England,  and  a  county  in  itself,  on 
tlie  Wensum,  immediately  ahuve  its  eoniluence 
with  the  Yurc,  20  miles  west  of  Yarmouth,  and 
08  miles  north-nqrtheast  of  London  (Map:  Ba(« 
land,  H  4).  The  town  covers  an  area  of  about 
five  miles  in  eireuiiiferi'iue.  and  is  skirted  on  its 
north  and  east  sides  by  the  ri%'er.  On  the  west 
and  south  it  was  surrounded  by  walls  which  have 
been  removed  to  make  room  for  the  extension  of 
tha  city.  In  the  market-place  and  its  vii  nn  y 
are  many  large  shops  and  good  houses.  The 
castle,  finely  situated  on  an  elevation  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  originally  coven^l  with  its 
works  an  area  ot  about  23  ncrcn.  The  bridge 
over  the  ditch  has  one  of  the  largest  ami  most 
perfect  Anglo- Norman  arches  in  existence.  The 
massive  quadrangular  Normun  keep  is  now  used 
as  a  museum.  The  cathedral,  almost  wholly 
Norman  in  plan,  was  founded  in  1094  by  Bishop 
Herl)ert  T.osin^ra.  It  is  411  feet  long,  101  feet 
broad  at  the  tran»«<pts.  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire  31.5  feet  high.  Near  the  cathedral  are  a 
number  of  ancient  and  interesting  structures 
now  more  or  less  in  niina.  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Saint  Ethelhert's  and  the  Erplnmam 
Gate,  the  former  in  Decorated  English,  tne  latter 
in  late  Perpendicular,  and  botli  valuable  and  rich 
s|n'iinien8  of  their  styles.  There  are  many  places 
of  worship,  of  which  Saint  Peter's  Mancroft, 
a  handsome  cruciform  edifice  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, with  a  remarkably  fine  peal  of  12  bells. 
Saint  .Andrew's,  Saint  Clcnicnt'''.  faint  Oeorj^^^'a. 
Snint  Giles's  Saint  Michael's,  and  others  are 
worthy  of  mention.  The  free  grammar  school  was 
founded  by  Edward  VI.  The  city  possesses  public 
TCoeatioin  grminds  covering  an  area  of  fiOO  aeni^ 
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■ad  4WBJ  profitable  real  estate,  markets,  and  a 
sewage  hum.  It  alao  maintains  a  free  publie 
Ubraiy,  baths,  Norwidi  Oaatie,  gHrdnu,  ana  mu- 

s«'uni,  aiu!  proviJcs  allotments  nu<\  technipiil  edu- 
cation. Tliiee  uiik'si  boulh  of  Nui  wich  is  Castor 
iSaint  Edmunds,  which  prior  to  the  Koman  Era 
waa  called  Caister,  ana  under  the  Romana  re- 
ceived the  naaw  Venta  loenorum.  It  ia  the  seat 
of  extensive  and  f!o\irishing  industries,  among 
which  are  tlic  nuuiufacturo  ui  ntustard,  starch, 
beer,  Bhoea,  foundry  product-s,  and  agririiltural 
implements,  and  dyeing  and  malting.  It  hus  ulsu 
eartensive  nursery  gardens.  The  city  wai<  one  of 
the  earliest  manufaeturing  oentvea  for  textilea  in 
England.  This  branch  of  industry,  how«ver,  has 
declined.  Its  shipping'  traJi-,  facilitat<^d  by  a 
canal  and  river  system  of  oouimunicatioa  with 
the  sea,  is  chiefly  in  agricultural  pxoducta  and 
floaL  Annual  fairs  are  held. 

Norwich  occupies  a  place  in  history  from  the 
time  of  the  ciirliest  Danish  invasions.  It  had 
ita  origin  in  the  castle  erwted  an  a  stronghold 
by  the  East  Anglian  kiiif^s.  ami  resorted  to  as  a 
place  of  safety  by  the  inhiihitants  of  Venta 
leenorum,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  North  wic, 
or  mNTthem  station  or  town.  The  East  Anglian 
bishopric  was  removed  liither  in  1094.  About 
40O0  Flemings  settled  at  Norwieli  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  gave  great  iiupetui>  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  by  the  branches  of  manu- 
facture which  tbegr  introduced.  The  municipality 
dates  from  the  leign  of  Henry  II.  Norwich 
returns  two  menit>er8  to  Parliament.  Population, 
in  Jsr.l.  (iS.OOO;  in  1891.  101..300;  in  1901,  111,- 
728.  Consult:  Jessopii,  Sunrirh  (  Londnn. 
18il4)  ;  Uayne.  UtHtory  vf  Xot  icich  (Norwich, 
18891 :  Quennell,  Xortrich  c<itli'  ilraUv>iih  a  flts- 
#0n/  of  1h<;  Fee  (London.  18!>8:i. 

NOEWICH.  A  city  and  one  of  the  county- 
seatji  of  New  London  C'ounty.  Conn.,  90  miles 
southwest  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  50  miles  south- 
eafit  of  the  State  capital,  Hartford;  on  th? 
Tliamea  River,  at  the  head  of  nnvipifinn.  and 
ou  the  Central  Vermont  and  tlie  New  York,  N<  \v 
Haven  and  Hartfonl  railroads  (Map:  Connecti- 
cut, G  3).  It  is  built  among  the  hill!«,  in  the 
vallciys  of  the  Yantie  and  Shetuckct,  which  hero 
form  the  Thameaj  jtnd  has  exceptional  water 
power,  a  prominent  feature  In  the  development 
of  itM  industrial  interests.  There  U  a  Inrfje  trade 
in  lumber,  coail,  mnnufactur*  r><'  snpjilies.  gro- 
ceries, drj'  goods,  etr.  Xorw  ieli  is  one  of  the 
prominent  mnnufacturing  centres  of  the  State, 
the  chief  articles  produced  being  firearms,  cot- 
ton«  silk,  and  wooWi  fabrics,  stoves  and  furni- 
ture, rolled  and  cast  Iron,  leather  and  belting, 
and  n  trreat  variety  of  machinery'.  The  city  is 
noted  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  and  ])r)ssr-«se8 
many  fine  residerut;,,  several  public  parks,  and 
streets  shaded  with  beautiful  elms  and  maples. 
It.  has  a  Free  Academy,  which  was  built  and 
endowed  by  private  subscriptions  from  wealthy 
citizens.  A  fine  new  building,  iiuludinp  an  art 
museum,  and  costing  nearly  $200,000,  the  pi  ft 
of  W.  A.  Slater,  has  been  erected  for  the  acad- 
emy. Other  institutions  inelude  the  William  W. 
Backus  Hospital,  representing  an  endowment  of 
over  ^.lOO.OOO,  the  Otis  Free  Library,  having 
24.000  volimies  with  an  annual  circulation  of 
nearly  100,000.  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  court- 
house and  Saint  Patrick's  RoHMn  Catholic 
Church  arc  notable  atnieturea.  The  Indian  buiy- 


ing  ground  where  Uncas  is  buried  is  of  historic 
interest.  8o  is  the  spot  where  Miantonomoh  felL 
The  government,  under  a  revised  eharter  of  1877. 

is  vested  iu  a  mayor,  chosen  every  two  years,  and 
a  bicameral  council,  elected  one-half  each  year 
on  a  general  ticket,  wliith  controls  elec-tions  of  all 
administrative  otlicials,  with  the  exception  cf  one 
water  commissioner,  who  is  annually  chosen  by 
populajr  vote.  The  water-works  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  Population,  in 
1890,  1(1,150;  in  1900,  17,261.  Settled  iu  1C5!»  by 
a  company  from  Saybrook,  Norwich  (named  from 
Norwich,  Kngland)  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1784  and  rechartered  in  1871.  It  was  the  home 
of  Samuel,  Jabez,  and  Jedediah  Huntington, 
Christopher  LelTmgWell,  and  Nathaniel  Nil^ — all 
prominent  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  Con- 
sult: Gilman,  Historical  Discourse  Delivered  at 
^  orwich  in  1859  (Boston,  1859) ;  and  Caulkins, 
Btefory  vf  Woneieh  (Hartfoid,  I8W). 

ITOBWICH.  A  village  and  the  eounty  seat 
of  Chennnpo  County,  N.  Y.,  42  miles  northeast 
of  ISinplianUon;  on  the  Chenango  Kiver.  and  mi 
the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  an<i  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railnKids 
(Map:  New  York,  E  3).  It  has  a  village  hospi- 
tal and  a  public  library  with  12,000  volumes; 
and  among  it.s  fine  structures  are  the  municipal 
building,  county  jail,  and  the  Laekawunna 
depot.  Norwich  is  of  considerable  importance 
as  an  industrial  centre,  having  railroad  .«hops, 
a  blaat  furnace,  stone  tpiarries,  and  manufac- 
tories of  drugs  and  medicines,  perfumes,  furni- 
ture, gloves,  silk  ribbons,  hammers,  etc.  TheWf 
are  also  a  numher  of  creameries,  t  he  village  being 
surrounded  by  a  productive  dairying  and  farming 
section.  Population,  in  1890!,  A212;  in  1900, 
5700. 

NOBWICH,  George  Gorino,  Earl  of  (c.l583- 
lOC:?).  .\n  Knplish  Royalist.  He  was  made  clerk 
of  the  Council  of  Wales,  and  among  other  im- 
portant monopolies  a  large  share  of  the  tobacco 
crant  was  given  to  him  ( 1630) .  After  Charles  I. 
had  become  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Parlia- 
ment, Goring  headed  an  abortive  Royalist  rising 
in  Kent.  Ibe  Commons  voted  that  he  should 
be  banished,  but  reaeiiuled  this  vote,  and  a 
special  court  sentenced  him  to  dcatli,  liut  he 
was  not  executed,  either  because  the  Speaker, 
Lenthal,  who  gave  the  casting  vote,  had  reiceived 
favor  from  Goring,  or  on  the  pleading  of  the 
Dutch  and  f^panish  amhassadors.  Froni  lfi.^)'2  to 
the  Restoration  he  lived  on  the  Continent,  and 
Charles  IT.  granted  him  a  ]ionsion  of  £2000  and 
reappointed  him  to  the  Privy  CounciL 

NOBWICH   CRESTED  CAVABT-BIBD. 

See  Canaky 

NOBWICH  UNIVERSITY.    An  insUtution 

of  learn  ing  a  t  Noinipich.  Vt.,  founded  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  in  1819,  by  ('a])t.  Alden  Partridge, 
and  kno\\'n  as  the  American  Literar\',  Scientific, 
and  Military  College.  In  182!>  it  was  removed  to 
Norwich,  Vt.,  and  was  incorporated  under  its 
present  name  in  1834.  In  1898  it  was  olllcially 
recognized  as  the  military  college  of  the  State  of 
Vermont.  It  has  long  been  known  as  an  engi- 
neering and  scientific  school,  and  many  of  its 
graduates  have  served  iu  the  various  war:*.  In 
1903  the  institution  had  9  instructors  and  70 
students.  Dewey  Hall,  a  memorial  building 
erected  in  honor  of  Admiral  George  Demgr,  a 
former  student,  mui  opened  in  190!2, 
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NOB'WOOD.  An  electoral  district  and  favor- 
ite residential  section  in  the  south  of  the  metro- 
politan borougii  of  Lambeth,  London,  Enciand, 
eight  milea  amitli  of  Safnt  Faul'a  CathBdral 

(Map:  1x>ndon,  F  7).  It  was  formerly  a  subur- 
ban villnpn  noted  for  Beulah  Hpa,  a  popular 
pleu  iiri  i-rouiui  pirtiiresquely  laid  out  around 
a  minertil  spring,  now  built  over,  and  represf  nted 
by  the  Beulah  Spa  hotel.  Norwood  in  divi<!«>d 
into  Upper,  Lower,  and  South  Norwood.  It 
adjoliia  tne  grounda  of  the  Crjratal  Falaee.  Hor- 
wcmd  Junction  is  an  important  suburban  railway 
sUtinn.    Tupulation,  in  18U1,  28,248;  in  lUOl, 

aOSWOOP.  A  town  In  Norfolk  County, 
Maaa^  14  milea  aouthweet  of  Boaton;  on  tm 

New  York,  New  Havon  and  Hartford  Railroad 
(Map:  Ma«»snphnsotts,  K  3).  It  has  the  Morrill 
Memorial  Lilrnrv  vith  7000  volumes;  and 
among  itii  industrial  plants  are  railroad  repair 
shops,  large  tanneries,  an  iron  foundn*.  manu- 
factoriea  m  glucr  and  ink,  and  an  astenaive  print* 
Ing  eatabliMment.  Norwood  waa  incorporated 
in  1872;  Hit-  )>;ovornnirTTt  is  ndministrrod  through 
town  nH'ftings.  The  water-works  are  owned  by 
tlu-  inunicipwfgr.  Population,  in  18tO,  S788;  in 
1900.  6-180. 

VOBIWOOD.    A  city  in  Hamilton  County, 

Ohio,  ailjoinin^'  Ciminnati  on  the  northeast;  on 
the  Baltiiiiore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Lebanon 
and  Northern  railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  A  7).  It 
is  vdl  laid  out  on  a  site  of  great  natural  beau^, 
and  is  a  favorite  residential  suburb  of  Cin- 
cinnati. There  are  several  important  manufac- 
turiiif;  establishnienta  whose  factory  buildin^H 
are  uolewortliy  for  their  architecture  and  for 
their  splendid' equipgnent.  Among  these  plants 
ate  the  litbographuig  and  plajing-eard  worlcsi 
the  elaatie-hookeaae  faetotr,  and  Ihe  electrical 
mannfncturinp  concern.  Pinnrw,  laundry  ma- 
ehiticrv,  wanliinginachines,  machinr  toolx  and 
irnii-wurkiiifr  machiiiory,  iron  cii^lniL  v  \NOod mill- 
work,  and  paper  imgs  and  sptxialties  also  are 
nanufactured.  Settled  about  1700,  Norwood  was 
ineoipamted  aa  a  village  under  the  general  lawa 
of  IMS  and  beeauM  a  city  in  1902.  The  mter^ 
works  and  {doctrio  lifjht  plant  nrc  o^vTlpd  and 
operated  by  tlic  nninicipalily.  Population,  in 
19(Ki.  r.i:-A\' 

gpSATHTANS.  A  Uohanmwdan  sect  fiea 
AjiaABm. 

VOSB  (AS.  nomt,  nam,  OHG.  nasa,  Ger.  Na^e, 
noae;  eottiieetad  with  Lat.  homm,  Lith.  ndtit, 
CM%uteh  Slav.  «ioal,  Skt.  luu,  noae).  The  noae 

is  not  only  the  organ  of  smell,  bnt  is  likewise 
piirt  of  the  apjiaratiiR  of  respiration  and  voire. 
(  oii-»iilered  anatomically,  it  may  l»e  divided  into 
an  external  part — the  projecting  portion,  to 
which  the  term  no«o  is  popularly  restricted ;  and 
aa  internal  part.  «mBisting  of  two  chief  cavities, 
the  naMd  fosaa,  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
vertical  septum,  and  subdivided  1>y  spongy  or 
turbinated  cells,  or  Kiniism  in  the  ethmoid,  sphe- 
noid, frontal,  and  nnperior  maxillary  bOBCS  OOm- 
nunieating  by  narrow  apertures. 

Hie  extenml  portion  of  this  organ  may  be 
described  as  a  triangular  pyramid  which  pro- 
jects from  the  centre  of  the"  face,  immediately 
above  the  iipi'^r  Hp  Its  summit  or  root  h 
eooaccted  with  the  forehead  by  means  of  a  nar- 
imr  biidgi^  fanned  on  either  aide  by  the  nasal 


bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone.  Ita  lower  part  presents  two  horizontal 
elliptical  openinga,  the  nostrils,  which  overhang 
the  nurath,  and  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  vertical  septum.  The  margins  of  the  nos- 
trils arc  usually  provided  with  a  number  of  stiff 
liaira  {  vibrism- ) ,  which  project  aero  tin  open- 
ingii,  and  serve  to  arre«t  the  ]>assagi-  of  foreign 
substances  which  might  be  drawn  up  with  air 
intended  lor  respiration.  The  skeleton  or  frame- 
work of  the  noae  is  partly  eompoaed  of  the  bones 
fomiinfj  the  top  and  sides  of  the  bridfjr?'  and  partly 
of  eartila>,'c3,  there  being  on  citlier  »idi,-  an  uit]>er 
lateral  and  a  lower  lateral  cartilage,  to  tlie  latter 
of  which  are  attached  three  or  four  small  car- 
tilaginous plates,  termed  sesamoid  cartilages; 
there  is  also  the  cartilage  of  tlie  septum  which 
separates  the  nostrils,  and  ia  in  association  poo- 
tcriorly  with  the  perjxmdicnhi  r  jdnie  of  the 
t'tlimoitl,  and  with  the  vomer,  forming  a  complete 
partition  b«tw»>n  the  rij.;ht  and  left  nasal  fosaos. 
it  is  the  lower  lateral,  termed  by  some  writers 
the  alar  eariilage,  which  by  its  flexibility  and 
curved  shape  forma  the  dilatable  chamber  just 
within  the  nostril.  The  nasal  eartitages  are  capa- 
ble of  beinp  slightly  moved,  and  the  nn  tril  -  of 
being  dilated  or  contracted  by  viirioiis  small  mus- 
cles, whicli  it  is  unnecessary  to  (ies<-ril>e. 

Th6  nasal  foattp,  which  constitute  the  internal 
part  of  the  noae,  are  lofty,  and  of  considerable 
depth.  They  open  in  front  by  the  nostrils,  and 
bettind  they  terminate  by  a  vertical  slit  on  either 
side  in  the  upin  r  part  of  the  pharynx,  above  the 
soft  palate,  and  near  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian 
tuiK'^,  which  proceed  to  the  tympanic  eavity  of 
the  ear. 

The  muenous  membrane  lining  the  noaa  and  ita 

cavities  is  called  pituitary,  from  the  nature  of 
it*  secretion,  or  Schneider ian,  frum  Schneider, 
the  first  anatomist  who  showed  that  the  secretion 
prooee<led  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and  not, 
as  was  previously"  imagined,  from  the  brain ;  it 
ia  continuous  with  the  skin  of  the  face  at  the 
nostrils,  with  the  mucous  covering  of  the  eye 
through  the  larhr}*mnl  dnrt  (see  Eye),  and  with 
that  of  the  pliarynx  and  middle  ear  i>osteriorly. 
C'n  the  septum  and  spongy  bones  Ixuinding  the 
direct  passage  from  ihe  nostrils  to  the  throat, 
the  lining  membrane  la  eomparatively  thick, 

Srtly  in  conscMjuenoe  of  a  multitude  of  glands 
ing  disseminated  beneath  it,  and  opening  upon 
it,  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  the  presence  of 
ample  and  capacious  submucous  plexuses  of  both 
arteries  and  veins,  of  which  the  latter  are  by 
far  the  more  large  and  tortuous.  Tiiese  plexuses^ 
lying  aa  they  do  in  a  region  exposed  more  than 
any  other  to  external  cooling  influences,  appear 
to  be  designed  to  promote  the  warmth  of  the 
part,  and  to  elevate  the  temi>erature  of  the  air 
on  its  passage  to  the  lungs.  In  the  vicinitv  of 
the  ooatrils,  flie  mucous  membrane  exhiblta 
papillie  and  a  acaly  epithelium,  like  the  eor- 
responding  parts  of  uie  skin.  In  the  sinuses,  and 
in  all  the  lower  region  of  the  nose.  <  r  it 'n  linni 
is  of  extreme  delicacy,  being  of  tin-  lolumnar 
variety,  and  (dothed  with  cilia.  In  the  upper 
third  of  the  no»e — ^vvhitli,  as  the  propi-r  seat  of 
the  sense  of  smell,  may  be  termed  the  olfactory 
region — the  epithelium  changes  from  ciliated  to 
columnar,  and  assumes  a  more  or  less  rich 
sienna  brown  tint,  .mh  1  iiirn  is?a  remarkably  in 
thickness,  so  that  it  forma  an  opaque  soft  pulp 
«pott  the  aurfaea.  .  It  fa  oomposed  of  an  aggnga- 
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tion  of  nufloatfil  partii'lis,  of  nearly  uniform 
iiI)])carunof  throughout.  <'xce]>t  tliat  the  lowest 
ones  are  of  a  darker  color  than  the  rest,  from 
their  containing  a  brown  pigment  in  their  in- 
terior. The  olfoctoty  reigioii  Abounds  in  glands, 
apparently  identical  yriUt  sweat  glnndn,  which 
dip  down  in  tlie  recesses  of  tlio  .suhnnieoiis  ti.ssua 
among  the  ruuiilicaiitjus  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 
Tlicy  are  named  Bowman's  glands. 

The  nenes  of  the  noao  are  th©  first  pair  or 
olfaetory,  which  are  specially  connected  with  the 
Reuse  of  smell;  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  which 
confer  ordinary  sensibility  on  its  »kiu  and  nmeous 
meinhrane ;  and  motor  nianients.  from  ihv  facial 
nerves  to  the  nasal  muscles.  The  olfactory  ner.ve 
on  each  side  is  connecte<l  with  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  brain  by  an  external,  «  middle,  and 
an  internal  root,  whlcli  unite  aiid  form  a  flat 
hand  (or,  more  correctly,  a  prism),  which,  on 
reaching  the  cribriform  ])late  of  tlie  etiinioid 
bone,  expand.'^  into  an  ohlonp  mass  of  ;_'rayis]i- 
white  substanec.  the  olfactory  bulb,  i-rom  the 
lower  surfaer  of  this  bulb  are  given  off  the 
olfaetorjr  filaments,  fifteen  or  twoity  an  number, 
which  pass  through  the  cribriform  foramina,  and 
are  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlw 
olfactory  region.  The  branches  of  the  fifth  pair 
(or  trifacial  I  jjiven  to  tlie  nose  are  the  nasal 
nerve  (derived  from  the  ophthalmic  division), 
which  supplies  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
in  the  vicinity  ot  the  nostrils,  and  the  naso- 
pahtine  nerve  (derived  from  Meckel's  ganglion, 
which  is  connected  with  the  superior  niaxillarj' 
division),  which  supplier  tiie  mucous  membrane 
on  the  spongy  bonei*  and  on  the  septum.  What- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  the  odorous  matter,  it 
is  neeesaaiy  that  it  should  l»e  transmitted  by  a 
respiratory  current  through  the  nostrils  to  the 
true  olfactory  region,  and  dissolvetl  or  suspended 
in  fhf  fluid  with  which  ttie  <ilfa<(ory  membrane 
is  normally  covered.  Tlje  pro|>er  cunditiun  of 
this  fluid  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the 
perception  of  odors.  If  the  membrane  is  too 
dry,  or  if  there  is  an  inordinate  excretion  of 
fluid  from  its  surface  (both  of  which  conditions 
occur  in  catarrh  or  cold  in  the  head),  smell  is 
impaire(l  or  lo-t.  in  conseipiciici'  of  tlie  nere-.'^ary 
penetration  of  the  .stimulating  odor  to  the  nervous 
filaments  lieing  prevented. 

It  has  been  observed  that  when  tlae  nostrils 
are  filled  with  rose  water  or  eau  de  Cologne,  no 
odor  is  j>erccived,  and  simply  filling  the  nostrils 
with  distille<l  water  suspends  for  a  time  the 
sense  of  smell.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scent 
be  dissolved  in  'normal  saline  solution,'  which 
ekwely  resembles  the  natural  secretion,  the  odor 
is  penseived. 

The  sense  of  ta»te  is  often  confused  with  that 
of  smell.  We  s|ieak  of  'tas(iii;_''  mi  odoriirrnns 
sulwtance.  such  as  an  onion,  or  a  savory  «iij.h.  or 
a  wine,  when  in  reality  we  perceive  it  through 
the  olfactory  nerves.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  taste  for  these  substnnoes  is  lost 
when  the  smell  becomes  impaired. 

The  acutencfts  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  far 
greater  in  nmny  of  the  lower  animals  (dogs,  for 
example)  than  in  man,  and  they  employ  it  in 
guiding  them  to  their  food,  in  warning  them  of 
approaching  danger,  and  for  other  purposes.  To 
civilized  men  the  utility  of  this  senw  is  compara- 
tively small;  but  it  is  occa-ioTiilly  much  in- 
creased when  other  senses  are  deficient.  Among 
many  savage  tribes  the  sense  is  almost  as  acuta 


as  in  many  of  the  lower  mammals.  See  Nos- 
niu;  Shell,  Sbnbb  of. 

NOSE,   COMr.\RATI\-E    AXATOMY    OK   THE.  In 

the  ordinary  uaage  uf  the  word,  no  aniiiials  but 
mammals  have  noses;  but  in  the  widest  sense  of 
an  organ  of  smell,  the  nose  is  found  in  all 
vertebrates  and  in  some  lower  animals.  Owing 
to  the  close  relation  that  exists  between  the 
sense  of  taste  and  the  sense  of  smell,  it  is 
impossible  to  lU'termiin'  l)eyond  question  the  func- 
tion of  certaiu  organs  among  the  lower  animals, 
but  in  several  cases  evitknce  has  been  produced 
to  show  that  ciliated  pits  or  patches  have  n 
function  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that 
of  smell  in  vertebrates.  Tlius  as  low  a.s  tlit^ 
ctenophores  and  some  meduste.  there  occur  special 
areas  covered  with  cilia,  to  which  the  .s<miso  of 
taste  or  smell  has  been  assigned.  In  many  flat- 
worms,  in  nemertoBBSy  and  tn  nuuiy  true  wonu, 
ciliated  grooves^  pita,  and  prominences  oeeur, 
which  are  certaraly  sensory  and  probably  olfae« 
tory.  Whether  or;.'ans  of  smell  occur  among 
crustaceans  and  iusetts  in  not  beyond  doubt,  but 
short  processes,  open  at  the  point  and  with 
special  nerve  connections  located  on  the  an- 
tenna*, are  regarded  as  organs  of  smell.  There  is 
much  evidence  in  support  of  the  belief  that 
insects  smell,  and  the  antennae  are  almost  cer- 
tainly the  seat  of  whatever  such  sense  they 
possess.  Among  cchinoderms  there  are  isolated 
cases  of  organs  which  may  be  olfactory,  notably 
the  sensoiy  cups  on  the  inner  surface  of  tba 
tentacles  in  Rynapta.  Among  the  mollusks,  the 
patches  of  densely  ciliated  fpithelium  in  the 
mantle-cavity,  known  n«  'osjjliiaflia.*  are  very 
j»robably  organs  of  smell.  In  Amphioxns  and 
the  cyclostomes  there  is  a  single  pit  or  sac,  lined 
with  an  epithelium  consisting  of  ciliated  and 
Mftwoiy  (olfactory)  cella.^  In  the  elasmohznnch 
fisim  tiie  olfactory  sacs  lie  on  the  under  sorfaos 
of  the  snout,  but  in  all  the  vrrtehrates  they 
are  situated  somewhere  between  the  eyes  and 
the  eifd  of  the  snout,  on  the  upper  surface. 

In  all  animals  above  qrclostomes  the  nasal 
sacs  are  inclosed  in  cartilaginous  or  bony  cases, 
forming  a  prominent  part  of  the  skull.  The 
nostrils  of  bony  fishes  are  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  septum,  which  is  .sometimes  so  wiile  as  to 
give  rise  to  four  wholly  distinct  nostrils.  The 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  nasal  sacs  of  fishes 
is  raised  up  into  a  number  of  complex  radial 
folds,  thus  increasing  the  sensory  surface.  The 
dipnoid  fishes  difTer  from  the  other  true  fishes  in 
that  the  nasal  sacs  commujiicate  with  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  as  well  as  with  the  exterior,  just 
as  they  do  in  all  higher  \-ertebrates.  In  amphi- 
bians we  find  for  the  first  time  turbinal  hones 
which  serve  to  increase  the  sensory  surface  of 
the  aa.sal  cavities.  There  are  also  glands  present 
in  the  sensory  epithelium,  .servinp  to  keep  it 
moidt.  Moreover,  there  is  a  canal  c«»nnecting 
the  anterior  angle  of  tho.  orhit  with  the  nasal 
Mvity,  known  as  the  naso-lachrymal  duct,  which 
is  ai  use  in  conveying  surplus  lachiymal  seerstloB 
(tears)  int<"i  the  na-.il  cavity  and  thence  into 
the  pharynx  through  the  posterior  nares.  This 
<luet  is  present  in  all  the  higher  vertebrates  also. 
In  reptiles  the  olfactory  organ  is  rather  simple, 
espf  rinily  in  lixards  and  snakes;  there  is  only  n 
sinL-le  turbinal,  though  crocodiles  have  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  cavity  a  second  prominence 
called  the  paeudo-turbinaV  Birds  also  liavn  only 
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a  single  true  turbinal,  but  two  psouJo-turbinals 
are  pntieat,  and  tbc  true  turbinal  is  often  more 
or  laaa  tolled  on  itself.  In  mammals  the  nasal 
cavitj  is  larf^,  and  the  turbinals  are  extended  to 
form  a  spongy  labyrinth,  the  projections  of  which, 
known  an  olfiutury  scrulls,  normally  live  in 
number,  though  titey  sometimes  become  more  or 
teM  fmed  in  pairs.  Thua  then  to  sometimes 
OBSt  but  uauajly  two,  superior  or  uppar  turbinals^ 
and  there  is  nsually  one,  but  sometinies  two, 
middle  turbinals.  I'he  so  called  superior  and 
middle  turbinals  of  niiiu  arc  somewhat  difforent 
in  tlicir  ori;(in,  but  tlie  inferior  turbinal  in 
derived  from  and  corresponds  to  the  single  tur- 
hir.Al  ui  reptiles  and  birds. 

The  external  nose  of  mammals  is  formed  by 
an  extension  outward  of  the  nual  bones,  sup* 
ported  and  strengtlu-iicd  by  a  cartilaginous  out- 
growth of  the  ethmoid.  Thu  i>i£L>  aud  appearance 
of  the  nose  depends  chiefly  upon  itn  function,  for 
it  it  often  elongated  for  some  special  purpose. 

NOS£  APE.    See  Pboboscis  Monkky. 

NOSEBLEED.   See  Efistaxis. 

HOflTBXiITB  (named  in  honor  of  K.  W.  Nose, 

A  Clernian  chemist) ,  or  Nosean.  A  mineral  made 
up  iif  the  sulphate**  and  silicates  of  sodium  and 
aluminum.  It  >  r.^italli/es  in  the  isometric  «y.'»- 
tem,  is  trans  lucent,  and  has  a  gray,  blue,  or 
brown  color.  It  occurs  in  certain  igneous  rocks 
aoeh  as  phonolite  and  nepheline  syenite.  It  is 
found  efaiefly  in  Qermanj,  and  on  tin  Canary  and 

Cape  V  r  !i    I -lands. 

NOSOL'OGY  (from  Olc  aiim,  noaoa.  disease 
+  •Xryto,  -logia,  account,  from  Mynw,  legein,  to 
say).  The  branch  of  medical  science  wliidi 
treats  of  the  classification  and  nonu  tulaturc  of 
diseases.  The  old  idea  was  tbat  diseast's  could 
Ih;  <livi<ic<l  into  classes,  orders,  {.'encra,  and 
species.  Many  systems  have  been  proposed,  used, 
and  abandoned.  '  Some  of  these  have  been  based 
upon  theories  of  eansation,  others  upon  the  symp- 
toms manifested,  the  part  or  system  of  the  body 
affected,  or  the  pathological  eflect<j  ob^i  ved. 

For  statistical  purposes  the  system  devised  by 
Dr.  William  Farr,  a  distinguished  medical  statis- 
tieian  of  London,  has  heni  more  reeently  used 
in  Great  Britain  and  America,  its  mo.st  complete 
de\'elopment  being  the  nomenclature  of  diseases 
issued  by  the  Royal  College  of  Pliysiciaiis  and 
Suroeons  in  1884, ibe  latest  revision  being  in  1894. 

Tnia  qwtem  divides  all  disea.ses  into  two  great 
flsHBcn,  namely,  general  and  local  diseases.  The 
first  elass  ineludes  all  those  mahulies  whieh 
affect  thtj  whole  t)ody.  or  wbicb  mny  nfTect  scA'crul 
parts  at  one  time,  and  i^^  divided  into  four  groups. 
TTiB  first  group  ineludes  ilis»>ases  due  to  morbid 
poisons  or  specific  infeetionrt.  such  aa  scarlet 
Wver,  measles,  etc.  The  second  group  embraces 
diseases  which  are  dependent  upon  external 
•fieneiet  other  than  the  speciilo  infeetions,  as 
parasites,  chemical  poisons,  cliinafe.  etc.  Tlie 
third  group  includes  the  so-called  dtivclopniental 
di!<iea.<«es,  such  as  malformations  and  old  a;^. 
Tbe  fourth  group  embraces  a  number  of  un- 
ekssifled  affeetioiw,  as  rheumatism,  gout;  leprosy, 
cretinism,  etc.  The  second  great  class,  that  of 
local  diseases,  includes  those  peculiar  to  the 
varioas  synteniH  of  tbe  )>o<iy.  sucii  as  the  nervous 
^fSlem,  the  circulatory  system,  etc. 

It  is  evident  thai  no  aiiif^e  sdieae  of  dasslflea- 
thn  wiU  MiBwer  mj  puipoae.  It  to  equally 


obvious  that  every  system  must  be  subject  to 
constant  modifiimtion  by  tbe  advances  in  medical 
knowledge.  This  is  notably  true  of  tbe  recent 
discoveries  in  biicteriolog}'.  Among  writers  of 
the  present  day  the  tendency  is  toward  a  very 
.siiii|tle  classification,  and  the  following  arrange- 
iiKiit  of  diseases  may  be  accepted  ae  the  one 
which,  with  modifications,  is  In  general  Use: 

(1)  Speeifie  infectious  duseaget.  xapresented  by 
the  exanthemata,  syphilis,  tubereulosis,  and 
malaria. 

(2)  Vunslilulionril  diftmacs,  for  example,  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  dinlM  tes. 

<3)  Diaeaaet  of  tlu-  dujestivc  system,  eg.  gas- 
tritis, Jaundice,  &nd  enteritis. 

(4)  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  as 
nasal  catarrh,  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  and  pneu> 
mouia. 

(5)  Diseases  of  tlw  circulatory  aytittm,  as 
endocarditis,  aneurism,  aud  arterio-sclerosis. 

(6)  Diteaaeg  o/  the  blood  and  duotteM  glanda, 
as  an«mia,  leoeoeythiemhi,  AddisoD*a  disease^  and 

goitre. 

(7 J  Distams  of  the  kidneys,  as  Bright's  dis- 
ea.se.  urtrmia,  and  pyelitis. 

(8)  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  (including 
the  brain,  spinal  eord,  and  nerves),  as  epf 
lepsy,  chorea,  myelitis,  and  sciatica. 

(Q)  Diaeoses  of  the  mwsclee,  the  musentor 
atrophies  and  distrophic-. 

(10)  77i'  iiili>xir,iti(»\s :  aleohnlism,  the  drug 
habits,  lca<i  and  arsenic  poisouin;/. 

(11)  Diseases  due  to  animal  paratUcs:  tape- 
worm, trichiniasis,  and  {tediculosis. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  diseases  peculiar  to 
special  organs,  the  eye,  ear,  skin,  and  generative 
organ.s. 

VOBSl^St,  nde'sm'.  An  island  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Madagascar,  from  whieh  it 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  has  an 
area  of  111  square  miles,  is  volcanic  and  moun* 
taiiiMus.  and  well  wftodcil.  Parts  of  it  are  well 
eultivutfd,  and  produce  sugar-cane,  coffee,  rice, 
and  vanilla.  The  chief  town  is  Hellville,  on  the 
south  coa.st,  an  important  port  of  call  with  ship- 
ping amounting  to  more  than  half  a  million  tons 
annually.  Ttu-  population  of  the  island  in  1901 
wu.s  9500,  chielly  .Sakalavas  of  Madagascar.  The 
island  was  ce<led  to  France  by  Madapistar  in 
1840,  and  in  1890,  when  the  latter  became  a 
French  possession.  Nossi-B*  was  placed  under  the 
ntitburity  of  the  Governor-General  of  Mada^a«»enr. 

If OSTAL'QLA.  ( Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  poarakyia., 
frcni  MrraXT^,  nostalffein.  to  be  homesick,  from 
v6erot,  nostos.  retum  +  ihyot,  algoat  grief,  dis- 
tress).  A  feeling  of  melancholy,  caused  by  grief 
on  account  of  alxscnce  from  one's  home  or  country, 
of  witich  the  English  equivalent  is  hnmesicknesH. 
Nostalgia  represents  a  combination  of  psychic 
and  bodily  disturbances,  and  must  l>e  regarded 
as  a  disease.  It  may  lead  to  melancholia  and 
ev«n  death.  It  to  mon  apt  to  affect  persons 
whom  absence  from  home  w  foreed  than  those 
whose  ohsence  i'i  vnluiitary. 

NOS'TBADAKirS  ( Micmct.  DK  HoTRniain) 

(l.'>03-fifl).  A  French  astroloRer  of  Jewish 
deseetit.  born  at  Raint-Reniy  in  I'Tovence,  Ho 
entenij  the  College  of  .Nvignon.  and  aftt  r  eomph't- 
ing  his  course  there  went  to  Montpellier,  where 
he  studied  medicine.  At  this  time  a  terrible 
pestilenoe  deaotoied  the  southern  part  of  France, 
and  during  the  foor  yeara  that  it  oontinued 
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(1524-29)  Nostradamus  went  from  one  city  to 
another  giving  his  aid  to  the  stricken.  After  tlie 
pestilence  had  Hubsided  he  returiu'd  to  ilon'  i  1 1  !■  r 
to  finish  his  studies.  He  traveled- for  a  number  of 
jwn,  and  in  1544  .-ieltled  at  Salon.  The  next 
year  a  new  epidemic  of  the  pest  swept  over  the 
country  and  he  accepted  the  fominl  invitation  of 
the  autluiriticrf  ti)  visit  Aix  and  I-ynns,  where  ho 
treated  his  patients  with  a  secrtt  remedy  which 
worked   marvelous   cures.    This   gave   him  a 

Swt  reputation.  Mid  a  few  years  later  his  claim 
at  he  had  the  power  of  teadliif  the  future 

attracted  widespread  nttt'ntion  and  became  the 
8ul>ject  of  much  controversy.  In  15.^0  lie  hcf^au 
to  write  liis  famous  <'cuturii:s,  mystic  proplie- 
cics  in  rhymed  quatrains,  the  tirst  imrim 
of  which  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1555. 
Catharine  de'  Mediei  invited  their  author  to 
Oourt,  where  he  reached  the  height  of  h{«  fame. 
Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to  Salon.  Besidea 
his  Centuricn,  No«tradnmu«  wrote:  Traitd  dca 
fanh-nicnts  (]5.')2)  ;  Lf  rriiuhle  trda  utile  contre 
la  pette  et  ioutet  fi^vrea  pcatilentiellea  (15G1); 
and  Opuscule  de  pluaieura  ettquiaca  reccptca 
(1572);  and  from  1550  to  his  dciith  published 
an  Almanack  that  had  a  wide  circulation.  Con- 
Hult;  .faubert,  Vie  de  M.  \ostrndamua  (.\mstfr- 
dam.  lt!56)  ;  (luynaud.  La  Concordance  drs  jrro- 
phctiea  de  \oatradatnua  avec  I'hiatoire  (Paris, 
1093)  ;  and  Bareste,  yoatrndamus  (ib.,  1842). 

NOSTBILS  ( AS.  noapyrl,  luia  pyrl,  from  noau, 
naau,  nose  +  p  yrl^  \yrel,  hole,  from  pyrel,  OUG. 
durihhil,  durchil,  perfortited,  from  AS.  urh, 
OUG.  dumh,  Ger.  diirrh,  t)irough),  DiaBASBS  or 
TBM.  This  classificatiou  is  no  l<»iiser  used,  and 
dheases  formerly  appearing  under  tiiis  bead  will 
be  found  \inder  their  respective  titles.  fSiHS 
C.^TAKKii;  OzKXA:  KrisTAxi.s ;  Rhimtih;  Polv- 
n  H ;  X()HE.)  ForeijTTi  liodies  are  often  inserted 
into  the  nostrils  by  children,  and  become  im- 
pacted. Thej  may  usually  be  extracted  by  a 
email  sooop»  a  bent  probe,  or  forceps.  1  f  they  can- 
not be  removed  these  means,  they  must  be 
pushed  back  into  the  throat  throujjh  the  pnsfcrior 
nares.  Children  are  occasionally  lM>rn  with  im- 
perforate nostrils.  This  coii^^'i  nilnl  malforma- 
tion may,  however,  usually  be  remedied  by  sur- 
gical means. 

KOS'r&UH  (Lat., our  own).  A  term  applied 
to  patent  or  quack  medicines  whoso  ingrtHiicat:i 
are  kept  secret  by  the  inventor  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  the  manufacture  of  them;  hence  the 
term  has  come  to  be  used  in  a  derofiatory  sense. 

NOTA,  Ai.hkrto,  P.anm  (ITT.'-lRtTK  An 
Italian  dramatist,  burn  at  Turin.  Ho  was  edu- 
cated for  the  bar,  practiced  law,  and  finally  ob- 
tained the  position  of  secretary  to  the  future 
King  Oiarles  Albert.  He  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed administrator  of  the  district  of  T^ohbin 
( 1820),  and  of  Saii  Kemo  ( IS'i.T).  nnd  still  later 
that  vf  [general  intendant  at  ("'jisale  and  funeo. 
He  wrote  comedies  in  imitation  of  Molidrc  and 
Goldoni  nis  thirty  or  more  plays  have  little 
ori;.dna1ity.  The  best  of  them  are:  La  ficra, 
Jiirohizioni  in  amore.  II  hcncfaftorc.  La  pace 
domrstiro.  L'irmiuii  ti,.  II  proficttista.  La  i  rriunt 
in  soUludine,  and  l/amor  timido.  His  works 
werr*  vmrv  popular,  nnd  went  thmnigh  ten  editions 
between  ISlfi  and  1829. 

NOTABLES  fOR.  Ft.  notable,  from  T.it. 
notnfiilis.  noti'wort li V.  from  nofurr  ,  to  note,  mark. 

from  nofa,  mark,  from  noscerc,  to  know;  ulti- 


mately connected  with  Eng.  know).  The  name 
gueu  iu  France  before  the  Revolution  of  178".i  to 
persons  of  noble  birth,  social  distinction,  or  j)o- 
litical  importance,  who  were  summoned  to  meet 
in  the  Assembly  of  Notables.  The  States-Gen- 
eral (q.v.)  was  too  great  a  check  on  the  despot- 
ism of  the  monarchy,  and  beginning  with  Chariea 
v.,  the  French  kings  adopted  the  expedient  of 
calling  in  their  stead  Assemblies  of  Notables, 
composed  of  those  who  were  likely  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  projects  of  the  Crown.  Their  whole  pro- 
eeedinge  were  guMed  by  the  King  or  Ida  min- 
i-^frrs.  They  showed  a  particular  readiness  in 
jiranting  sul)sidies,  from  which  they  themselves, 
as  belonging  to  the  privileged  classes,  were  ex- 
empt. An  Assembly  of  Notables,  convened  in 
Paris  by  Richelieu  in  1626,  and  presided  over  b/ 
Qaiton  d'OrUans,  brother  of  Louie  XIII.,  eon> 
■tsted  of  only  35  members.  In  1878,  when  the 
state  of  the  finances  threatene<l  the  country  with 
bankruptcy,  l.«ui8  XVI.,  at  the  instigation  of 
Calonne  (q.v.),  had  recourse  to  an  Assembly 
of  Notables,  which  assembled  on  February  22, 

1787.  In  spite  of  their  readiness  to  accept  cer- 
taih  reforms  in  the  administrative  and  financial 
system,  they  showed  themselves  jealous  of  their 
ancient  privileges  and  were  inclined  to  shift  the 
rvs{K>nsibility  for  the  dilticult  state  of  alfairs 
on  the  Government,  Some  of  the  Notables  even 
advocated  the  summoning  of  the  Statea-General 
in  the  expeetation,  probably,  tlmt  the  latter 
woidd  devise  soiiie  \\:x\  of  relieving  the  dis- 
trejsaed  conditions  of  the  country  without  inter- 
fering with  the  prero^rntive.M  of  the  i>rivileged 
orders.  On  May  25tl>  the  Notables  were  dis- 
missed. Necker,  who  \\ns  later  placed  at  the 
head  «^  affairs,  aasembied  the  Notablea  for  the 
last  time  on  November  8,  1788,  to  consult  with 
them  concerning  the  form  in  which  the  Stafes- 
General  should  be  convened.  The  Notables  de- 
clare<l  against  every  innovation  which  they  had 
sanctioned  the  year  previous,  and  were  especial- 
ly opposed  to  the  double  representation  of  the 
Third  Estate.  This  opposition  compelled  the 
Court  to  resort  to  half  measures  which  helped  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Revolution.  The 
Notables  were  finally  dissolved  December  12, 

1788.  See  Fkuicb;  Frbnob  ItKWvoTtaitt. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  (Lat.  yotariui*,  one  who 
writes,  from  noia,  mark).  An  oflicer  duly  au- 
thorized to  attest  or  certify  legal  instruments, 
and  to  perform  certain  other  official  aete,  uaual- 
ly  of  a  ministerial  eharaeter.  The  office  is 
created  by  statute,  and  the  functions  of  a  notary 
public  vary  in  different  jurisdictions.  Notaries 
were  known  in  Knglnnd  before  the  Conquest,  and 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  at  an  even  earlier 
time.  They  were  appointed  by  the  popes  at 
T^ome,  and  anted  as  officials  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  in  addition  to  exercising  certain  secular 
jiowcrs.  In  England  the  authority  to  appoint 
notaries  was  finally  delegated  by  the  Roman  See 
to  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  after  the 
Reformation  a  statute  was  enacted  (25  Hen. 
VIll.,c.  21,  S  4)coulirinin£r  the  ri-iht  in  the  Arch- 
bishop a»«  a  high  prelate  in  the  Kn;,disli  <  1). 

With  the  development  of  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Maw  merchant'  the  oCBce  of  notsr>' 
public  increaseil  in  importance  very  rapidly. 
Notaries  were  employed  to  protest  commerdal 

paper,  to  witness  ( ■  ■  in  pajn-rs  under  the  mari- 
time law,  and  were  gradually  vested  with  the 
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Kwers  which  they  exercise  generally  today, 
the  United  States,  notaries  are  apjiuinled  by 
the  Governors  of  the  States ;  and  the  authority  of 
ft  DotaiT  to  act,  therefore,  doee  not  extend  bufoiid 
the  Hmita  of  the  particular  territory  in  a  State 
for  Vrhioh  he  is  a jtpointed.  This  territory  is 
usually  ft  county,  and  he  cannot  perform  any 
aet.-,  ill  another  county  unless  he  complica  with 
certain  prescribed  formalities,  such  as  flling  a 
eertificate  and  paying  an  additional  fee.  In  nuiny  - 
States  a  notary  ma^  thus  extend  his  official  pow- 
ers to  all  the  counties  of  his  State,  but  he  cannot 
cxiriise  his  powers  cxeept  for  the  county  in 
which  be  is  personally  present  at  any  given  time. 

In  general,  any  male  citizen  is  eligible  to  ap- 
pointment as  a  notary.  In  most  States*  in  order 
to  qualify,  a  notery  nmst  tiUce  an  oath  of  office, 
anil  in  some  he  must  give  a  bond  to  secure  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office; 
and  a  breach  of  his  official  duties  is  punished 
ciimtDaUy.  A  notaiy's  seal  must  be  affixed  to 
miuty  legal  instrumente  authenticated  before  him. 
The  statutes  of  the  different  StatSS  TMy  M  tO 
the  necessity  of  a  notarial  seal, 

.As  notaries  are  S^ate  ollicers,  their  aet.s  in  mat- 
ters iu  which  the  Federal  (jiovenmient  is  in- 
volved are  not  valid  except  in  cases  where  their 
authority  is  specially  recognized  by  the  acts  of 
Congress.  These  Federal  statutes  provide  that 
n  r;i  t.ii ;  may  administer  all  oaths  and  take  all 
aekno\vlt>ilgments  whiclt  a  justice  of  tite  peace 
may  do,  and  the  authority  of  notaries  to  take 
depositions,  affidavits,  ete.,  for  use  in  the  United 
Stetes  courts  is  abo  expressly  authorised.  The 
notarial  seal  must  be  affixed  to  all  documents  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  the  courts  or  any  department 
of  tlu'  Federal  (Government.  The  I'iiito<i  States 
statutes  in  this  regard  are  very  strictly  eonatrued. 

Hw  general  powers  of  a  notary  as  a  State  of- 
£ecr  mre  as  follows:  to  teke  aoknowkdgment 
of  legal  instramente,  such  as  deeds,  mortgages, 
bills  of  sale,  etc.;  to  take  affidavits;  to  take 
depositions  (q.v.)  ;  to  protest  commercial  paper; 
and.  in  Kome  States,  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
a  justier  of  the  peace. 

A  notary  may  be  disqualified  to  act  by  reason 
of  his  financial  interest  in  a  matter  brought  be- 
fore hint.  Thus  where  a  notary  in  a  grantee  in  a 
dmi,  hp  cannot  take  the  aeknowleilpnient  of 
the  grantor,  or  pers«n  conveyinfi  the  property. 
Relationship  to  one  of  tlie  ]iar(ies  to  a  deed  or 
other  legal  instrtmient  will  not  ordinarily  di<i- 
qualify  a  notary  from  taking  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  party,  as  it  is  a  ministerial  act; 
hot  where  the  notary  is  oommissione<I  to  take 
depr)^itioii><,  it  is  considered  more  in  tlie  nature 
of  a  judicial  act,  and  if  he  is  a  near  relative 
to  one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  in  most  jurisdic- 
tions he  is  disqualified  for  thai  rsucn.  The 
fees  of  notaries  are  llxsd  hv  stetnto  in  ea^  State, 
and  petu  rally  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  a  notary  to 
demand  and  receive  more  than  the  statutory  fee 
for  ao  act.  By  statute  in  most  jurisdictions  cer- 
tain other  officials,  such  as  judges,  justices  of  the 
pesee,  mayors  of  cities*  etc.,  an  Tested  with  no- 
tnrinl  powers.  See  EnOKKCB;  ACKlfOWUM* 
MKXTs;  ArrtDAvrra. 

VOTATEOH  (T>at.  notatio,  designation,  from 
nofore^  to  martCf  from  nota,  mark).  In  arith- 
metie,  a  term  applied  to  a  system  of  designating 
mimlierH  by  figures,  or  nofop,  as  they  were  often 
called  in  the  Middle  Ages.    The  chief  number 


Egyptian 
Babylonian 

Early  Greek 
Early  Roman 
Late  Roman 


notations  of  the  early  races,  before  the  perfecting 
uf  the  ))o.sition  system,  conform  to  one  of  three 
systems,  the  repeating,  the  alphabetic,  and  the 
initial  letter  systems,  although  these  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  By  the  repeating  system  is 
meant  the  plan  of  repeating  a  chosen  symlMtl, 
especially  for  1,  10,  100 — on  the  additive  prin- 
ciple, so  as  to  represent  other  numbers  twice,  or 
three  or  more  times  as  great.  Tliu.s,  in  the 
Egyptian  system,  the  symbol  stands  for  10, 
and  the  eombinatien  HOH  <rt*nda  for  30.  1^ 
the  alphabetic  system  is  meant  the  plan  of  rep- 
rcjsc'nting  numbers  by  letters  in  alphal>etic  order. 
And  by  the  initial-letter  system  is  meant  the  plan 
of  representing  numbers  by  the  initial  letters  of 
the  corresponding  language  forms.  These  ten^ 
deneies  aie  exhibited  in  the  following  tahleii 

HGFSATUfO  SYSTEM  H. 

r.  n,  a— 

r.  <  — 

I,  A.  H.  M,  

I.  X,  a®,  

I,  X,  C,  M,  — 

AiTD  ufrriAL-LEtm  BTnxnM. 

Hebrew     ^,  3, 

Hindu      =,  ~,  and  the  initial  letters. 

Late  Gredc  a,  fi,  %  

Tlic  ITehrew  system  was  used  by  Hebrew 
\vriters  as  late  aw  the  twelfth  century,  in  connec- 
tion with  sero!,  after  eontaet  with  the  Arable 
system. 

Among  the  IJgyptians  numbers  were  writtoi 
running  from  right  to  left  in  the  hieratic  writ- 
ing, with  varying  «lirertioTi  in  the  hieroglyphics. 
In  the  latter  the  unn  !  >  is  w<'re  either  wr'*ten 
out  in  words  or  represtuited  by  symbols  for  each 
unit,  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  In  the 
hieratifl  symbols  the  figure  for  tite  unit  of  higher 
order  stands  to  the  right  of  the  one  of  lower 
nrdi  r  T*ie  Phn^nit  iiin  system  contained  twenty- 
two  chnractcrd,  derived  from  the  symbols  of  the 
Egyptians. 

The  Babjdonian  cuneiform  inscriptions  proceed 
from  left  to  right,  which  must  be  looked  upon 
as  exceptional  in  a  Semitic  language.  The  units 
of  higher  order  stand  on  the  left  of  those  of  lower 
order.  Tlie  symbols  iise<l  in  wrifiiip  are  cliieny 
a  horizontal  wedge,  a  vertical  wedge,  and  a 
combination  of  the  two  at  an  angle.  The  symbols 
were  written  beside  one  another,  or,  for  ease  of 
reading  and  to  save  space,  over  one  another.  The 
symbols  for  1,  4i  10,  100,  14,  400,  nepeetively, 
are  as  follows: 

Y  V  -< 


•       «  to  IM  i«  400 

For  numbers  exceeding  100  there  was  also  used, 
besides  the  mere  juxtaposition,  a  multiplicative 

Principle  I  the  svmbol  representing  the  number  of 
undreds  was  pueed  st  the  left  of  the  s]rmbol  for 

hundreds,  as  in  the  case  of  400,  already  shown. 
Tlie  Babylonians  probnMy  had  au  symbol  for  zero. 

The  oldest  Greek  numerals  (aside  from  the 
>vTitten  words)  were,  ia  general,  the  initial  let' 
ters  of  the  fundamentol  numbers,  I  for  1,  IE 
for  5  (ir/irrc).  A  for  10  {Sfxa),  and  these  were 
repoat<»d  as  often  B«  necessary.  Tliosc  numerals 
are  dcscrilicd  by  flic  P.y/.aiit  itie  foramina  ri, in 
Ucrodianus  (c.20b  A.D.),  and  hence  arc  spoken  of 
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M  Herodiaaic  numbers.  Shortlj  after  bus.  £00 
two  new  Bjrstenui  appLiirod.    One  used  the  24 

lottora  of  the  Ionic  alphalxf  in  thfir  naturiil 
order  for  the  numbers  from  1  tu  "24.  The  ullitr 
arranged  these  letters  apparently  at  ninduin, 
but  aetualljr  in  an  order  fixed  arbitrarily;  ihm, 

a=l,  Jl=2   I  =10,  «=20  , 

f  =  100,  <r  =  200,  etc  For  «,  f>0,  an.i  WO  ex- 
ception was  made,  and  the  symbols  ^9  ^  were 
used  respectively.  Here,  too,  there  is  no  special 
Sjmibol  for  the  zero. 

The  RoTOon  numerals  wore  proliably  iiiluTited 
fruii)  tlif  Ktriixaiis.  1  lio  imtcwurt liy  juculiari- 
tje«  are  the  kuk  of  tlw;  zero,  the  subtraclive 
principle  whereby  the  value  of  a  8yml>ol  was 
diminished  by  piacing  before  it  one  of  a  lower 
order  (IV  =  4,  IX  =  1>,  XLi=40,  XCr=90), 
even  in  canr's  whcrt^  tlu-  lanrrrmpc  it -elf  difl  nn% 
signify  a  subtraction ;  and  tinaily  the  ii)uiti{>li- 
catlve   effect   of    a   bar   over   the  numerals 

(XXX  =  30,000,  C  =  100,000).  Abo  for  certain 
fractions  there  were  special  symbols  and  names. 
According  to  MommH«*n,  the  Reman  numlx>r-syni- 
bols  I,  V,  X  represent  the  finger.  Die  hand,  and 
tlw  double  band,  but  they  are  mure  probably 
from  old  Etruscan  letter  forms.  The  use  of  the 
bar  {vineuhim  or  tttufits)  was  very  uncertain. 
Thus  in  tbr  trnth  century  we  find  it  used  over 
the  I  and  X  (as  amonpr  later  Romans)  to  in- 
crease the  value  l()0(i  ii  I  I,  but  (Arr  tlir  M  it 
had  no  significance.  ThesymboU,  too,  were 
amA«n\y  used.  Thus,  XlTSf  "51  meant  10. 1000* 
and  C  M  im  ant  100.  lodO.  Tin-  -uMractive  prin- 
ciple, although  km)wn  to  llu*  lad  r  linman*^.  yvnn 
little  used  until  very  re<'ontly.  a-  vmIih— <  Till 
lor  Vft  continued  from  the  early  clock  faces  to 
those  of  to-day. 

Tlie  numlier  system  of  (he  Hindus  is  nf  special 
interest*  because  it  is  to  these  .Aryans  or  to  the 
Arabs  that  we  owe  the  valuable  position  systcni 
BOW  in  use.  Their  oldest  symbob  for  the  num- 
bers from  4  to  0  seem  to  have  been  merely  tb« 
initials  of  their  number-words,  and  the  use  of 
letters  as  li;^ures  seems  to  have  been  quite 
prf'valcnt  from  the  third  century  ii.r.  The  zero 
is  of  later  origin,  and  its  iutmluction  is  not 
]»roved  with  certainly  until  after  400  a.d.  The 
writing  of  numbers  was  carried  on,  chiefly  ac- 
cordfair  to  the  position  system,  in  Tarloun  ways. 
One  plan,  which  Arj'abhatta  recor<!-,  n  pn  -t  iiti  fl 
the  numl>er9  from  1  to  -I'l  by  tl«'  tvnuly  Jive 
consonants  of  thr  Sm-krit  alphabet,  ami  the 
succeeding  tens  (30,  40.  ...100)  by  the  semi- 
Towels  and  sibilants.  A  series  of  rowels  and 
diphthongs  formed  multipliers  consistinf:  <»f  pik- 
ers of  ten,  ga  meaninjr  .3.  fji  300,  .10.000.  <i-t<i 
10**.  In  this  tlirrr  is  no  afipiii  atioii  of  the 
position  system,  but  it  apyxar^  in  two  other 
methods  of  writing  nnmb.i-  in  u^<'  nnionp  the 
arithmeticians  of  Houthern  India.  Both  of  these 
plans  are  distinpui sited  hy  the  fact  (hat  the  same 
number  can  U-  madi'  np  in  \.iri'>iis  w  iy-^.  TIn' 
first  method  eonsiisUil  in  allowing;  tiie  aipliab«»t, 
in  groups  of  nine  symbols,  to  denote  the  numbers 
itwa  1  to  0  repeatedly,  while  certain  vowels 
represented  the  aeros.  If  in  the  En^rlish  al- 
phabet, areording  to  this  metlioil.  thn  nnnibers 
from  1  to  bo  denoted  by  the  ronsonants  b.  r, 
.  so  tlcif  after  two  countin^js  one  finally 
has  s  =  2,  and  zero  be  denoted  by  every  vowel 
or  oombination  of  vowels,  the  number  60502 


misdit  be  indicated  by  siren  or  A«ro«,  and  might 
be  Introduced  by  some  other  words  in  the  text. 

Till-  -(SMind  mt  tiiod  employed  type-words.  Thus 
ubilht  loiif  oi  tlie  4  seas)  =  4,  surya  (the 
sun  witli  its  12  houses)  =12,  «fri«  (the  two 
sons  ot  the  sun)  =  2.  The  combination  abdki- 
aurtfa^rinas  denoted  the  nund>er  2124. 

In  tbe  aighth  ccntuiy  (c.772)  the  AralM,  whose 
numerals  eonsisted  of  abbreviated  number-words 
.of  an  inf>  rior  type,  the  Divani,  became  acquainted 
with  the  Hindu  system.  From  these  figiires 
there  arose,  anumg  the  Western  Arabs,  tbo  Cuhar 
numerals  (dust  numerals).  These  Uubar  ounier- 
alB,  almost  entirely  forsotten  to-day  among  the 
Arabs  themselves,  are  the  ancestors  of  our  mod- 
ern numerals.  Tliese  primitive  Western  forms, 
use<l  m  the  aba<  iis  ra li  ulut  ion.  are  found  in  the 
\Ve»t  Kurojuaa  uianu!H.'ripts  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  eetituries,  and  owe  much  of  their  promi- 
nenee  to  Uerbcrt,  afterwardii  Pope  Sylvester  II. 
(q.v.),  and  to  Leonardo  Fibonacci  (q.v.). 

The  arithmetie  of  the  Western  nations,  cul- 
tivated to  a  etinsiderable  extent  in  the  cloister 
siiiiMils  from  the  ninth  century  on,  cmploytsl. 
Insidea  the  abacus,  the  Roman  numerals,  and 
>  iiiisequently  <iid  not  use  a  symbol  for  zero.  In 
Ciermaiv,  up  to  the  year  1500,  the  Roman  symbols 
were  cai  (led  Qerman  numerals,  in  distinction  from 
thi^  synilMils  of  Anib-Iiindu  origin,  which  included 
till'  /tro  (Arabic,  as-nifr ;  Sanskrit,  sunya,  the 
Vi'iil*.      ihi'  lattiT  wire  called  ciphers   I. /.i  ff<rii  )  . 

From  the  fifteenth  wntury  on  the^^e  Arab-liindu 
numerals  appear  more  frtHpiently  in  Germany  on 
monuments  and  in  churches,  but  at  that  time 
they  had  not  become  common  i>roperty.  A  fre- 
ipicnt  ami  fr<e  nse  of  thf  zero  in  the  thirteenth 
teiiliny  is  -bown  in  t.ibles  for  the  calculation 
of  the  tides  at  London,  am!  of  I  lie  ihiralion  of 
rownlight.  In  the  year  1471  there  appeared  in 
Cologne  a  work  of  Petrarch  with  pag»'-num»)ers 
in  Hiudu  figures  at  the  top.  In  1478  the  first 
printed  arithmetic  appeared  st  Treviso.  and  in 
1482  the  first  (lerman  arithmetic  at  Bamberg, 
and  these  explained  the  system.  Resides  the 
ordinary  forms  of  numerals  everywhere  used 
to-day.  the  following  forms  for  4,  6,  7  were  used 
in  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  struggle  betweoi 
the  Roman  and  Hindu  notations: 

The  derivation  of  the  mmlern  numerals  is  illus- 
trated by  the  examplest  below,  which  are  taken 
in  suooesBi<Mi  from  the 
Sanskrit,  tbe  flgures  uwd   ^     T  T    VI  S4 

by  (Jerbert  (latter  part  of  ^  ' 
the  tenth  century),  the 
Ka-tcrn  Arali.  the  West- 
ern Arab  (Udiar  numer- 
als, the  numeral"*  of  the 
elerantb,  thirteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries  j 

In  the  si\t,i-nth  cen- 
tury i\u-  iiiiitlti  position 
aritlmictic  an<l  its  nota- 
tion first  fountl  complete 
introduction  among  all 
the  civilised  peoples  of 
the  West,  By  this  mean<i 
wa^  fulfilled  one  of  the 
indispensjible  conditions 
for  the  development  of 
common  arithmetic  in  tbe  schools  and  in  the 
service  of  trade  and  oommeroe. 
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Scales  or  Notatioic.  Tbe  expl«tuitkiit  of  th« 
fact  that  10  i«  almost  cverywherp  found  an  the 
base  of  th*-  f_\steiii  uf  cmuitinf;  is  st^'ti  in  the 
common  uhc  of  tbt>  iiiigern  in  eienieiitary  iitlcula- 
tkma.  In  all  ancient  civilizations  finger  reckon- 
iag  WM  known,  and  even  to-day  it  is  carried 
on  to  a  renuu-lcable  extent  lUDong  savage  peoples. 
It  ia  evident  that  any  integer  may  be  made  the 
h(t«<»  of  H  «K*ale  of  notation,  the  numl»cr  of  «\Tnbo1s 
U'iiiL^  till  HaiiH'  ;is  tile  iniiiitKT  uf  units  in  flu- 
ba^e.  .S«>roe  lajiguap^'s  contain  wonk  belonging 
fuadanentally  to  the  scales  of  5  and  20,  with- 
oat  thcM  aystenw  havaig  been  complete^jr  elabo- 
rated. In  the  Roman  and  BabjrkniUii  sjmtems 
12  nud  no  apix'iir  lia'ic^.  The  N%  \v  Zenlnnders 
hii\e  a  scali-  of  11.  their  hin^'ua'.'c  possessing 
wonls  for  tlio  tirst  U-w  jKiwt-rs  of  ] !.  ami  con- 
sequently 12  is  repre«»«nted  as  11  and  I,  13  as 

II  and  2.  22  as  two  11 'a,  and  »o  aa,  (See 
XuMBEanoK.)  What  has  been  said  etnweniing 
the  deleTopment  of  the  number  symbols  tUtts- 
trutos  the  power  of  a  well-arranged  niinilK  r  sys 
teiii  and  its  necessity  for  progress  iu  ointht"- 
niafioal  science.  For  rea>ions  already  .stat<<l.  tliu 
world  has  generally  adopted  the  decimal  notation. 

III  this  system  each  place  has  a  value  ten>fbtd 
that  of  the  place  at  itii  right,  the  general  form 
of  lh«  integers  being  lO"-  m  +  10"~'*I-f-  

d  +  10*  p  +  10b  -f  a.  and  that  of  the  f  raH  inm 
bi-mp  1(1  -f  10-»- 6'+ 10-»-c'  -|-....10-»-m'. 
Till-  (lc<imal  fraction  was  a  relatively  late 
development  of  the  system.  During  the  Jdiddle 
Aaea  uie  sexagesimal  fractions  (see  Fkactioivb), 
imierited  from  tlio  Babylonians  through  the  later 
Greeks,  liail  ln*  n  generally  usetl  by  physicists 
and  astronnniiTs.  ami  liail  thfrcforr  riM'<'ivcil  tUr 
names  'phy-nioal'  and  'astronomical  iraclions.' 
We  have  tbe  remains  of  the  system  in  our  degrees, 
miauteav  imd  eeoonds.  Hie  medieval  fractions 
imwt  net  limited  to  seconds,  however,  but  ex- 
tended  to  'thirds.*  'fourth**.*  and  «n  on.  Fur 
example,  12°  5'  3"  16"'  18'^  means  in  niudcra 

symbols  12  -f  ^-^-f  (.,,7  +  f.,)a  +  ^» 

guish  the  fractions  of  trade  from  the  'fractiones 
astronomicip,'  the  former  were  called  'fractiones 
Tulgarea,'  from  which  come  the  Eogliah  'vulgar 
fnietions*  and  the  Ameriean  'common  fractions.* 

Hie  (  (jnstant  advanco  of  Kcirnrf .  calling  fnr 
largiT  numbers  and  more  flaUjrMte  fractinti~. 
finally  demanded  soiin  improvcnient  on  tin- 
sex^esimnl  system.  As  early  as  the  latter  part 
of  tnc  fifteenth  century  some  indications  of  the 
approach  of  the  decimal  fraction  are  seen«  Dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  centurj-  several  efforts  •were 
made  in  the  same  tiinct ion.  iminMy  that  by 
Stevin  (q.v.).  But  it  was  tbe  adviiit  uf  logjir- 
ithms  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  c<'nlury 
that  made  the  uccci^ity  apparent  and  gave  to 
deeimal  fractions  a  general  recognition  in  the 
scientific  world.  It  was,  however,  fully  a  cen- 
tury later  that  they  began  to  be  recoifiiized  in 
busineii-* -.  the  tvtalili-hment  of  the  im  t  rir  system 
(q.v.)  and  the  decimal  coinages  of  tiie  various 
eouD tries  finally  compelleil  their  general  u-^c. 
A  eomparison  of  the  three  agrstems  is  seen  in  tlie 
foltowing  representation  of  one-tenth :  ^\  ( com- 
mon), 0.1  (decimal),  H'  (sexapesimnl) . 

Index  notation  thuv  al*o  Ik*  mcntiniied  as  n 
recent  example  of  tlic  [xuvcr  nf  HymlH>linm.  A~ 
troDomers  and  physicists,  having  to  employ  both 
cxondingly  Urge  and  small  numbers  in  calcula- 


tion,  find  it  advaatsn^us  in  approximations  to 
introdaee  powers  of  ten.   Thus  284,000.000.000 

may  be  expressinl  by  284  10*.  aii<l  0.000000000.35 
by  .3.5-10  '•.  If  these  numlwrs  are  to  be  multi- 
I'lioa.  tfic  |>r(K-ess  is  slmplj  264r3;5.'.l0^  or 
994  •  10-'  —  99.4. 

Cbnsult:  Cantor,  Vorlesungen  aber  Geschieht^ 
dcr  Mathcmniik  (Leipzig,  1880  ;  2d  ed.  1804)  ; 
I'nger.  /*«V  Mcthodik  dcr  pmktisch^n  Arilhmetik 
(ill..  ISSS);  Onntlicr,  O'r.sr/iif/i /<•  dcs  mathc- 
matistht  n  i  iHerrichtu  iin  di  utschen  Mittelalter 
bw  CM»i  Jahr  i.iJJ  (Berlin.  1887);  Woepefce^ 
£l«r  r»R(rodii«f»on  <fe  i'arithmitique  ta<itenne  en 
Oecitknt  (Rome,  1860) ;  '^fimolrs  sur  la  propa- 
gation des  chifTrf  iiuiirn'^."  in  Journal  Aaiatiijuc 
(Vl^me  sfTic,  jjart  i,,  Paris,  1863);  Fiiedlcin, 
Die  Znhhi  irhrn  und  das  vlemcnlarc  Rerhnrn  dcr 
Oriechcu  und  Itiimer  ( Erinngen,  1869);  Pihan, 
BitjtoM^  des  tignea  dr  nunirration  mit^s  ches  tea 
penpiee  orientaw  (Paris,  1860).  For  tbe  history 
and  bibliography,  consult;  Treutlein,  Oe$chi€ihte 
uuserrr  Zahheichm  (Karlsruhe,  1875)  ;  and  Can- 
tor, (Jcschichle  der  Matin  niiitik  (Leipzig.  2  edi- 
tions, 1880-98).  both  of  which  give  cxtfiisjve 
tables  showing  the  development  of  the  forms  of 
the  numerals. 

VOTATIOV,  MuMOAik  See  Musioal  Nora- 

TION. 

NOTE  (OP.,  Fr.  itote,  from  Lat.  note,  mark). 
In  music,  a  character  which  l>v  the  degree  it 
occu]>ies  on  the  staff  represewt~s  a  sound,  and  by 
its  form  the  |M«ri<»d  of  time  or  duration  of  that 
sound.  The  notes  commonly  in  use  in  modern 
music  are  the  semlbreve.r?;  minim,  crotchet,P; 

quaver,  f  ;  somiqnaver,  # ;  dcrai&emiquaver,  5  ; 

and  s«mi-demisemlquaTer,  ^.      Taking  the 

semibreve  as  »  unit,  the  minim  is  1  its  duration, 
tlie  crotchet  ',,  tbe  quaver  i,  the  semiquaver  i*,, 
the  deniisemiqumcr  '  ,  ami  the  scini-dtMiiisemi- 
quaver  ,\.  Nou-s  uf  givater  length  than  the 
seiuibrevt'  wen?  formerly  in  use — viz.  the  breve, 
twice  tbe  duration  of  the  semibreve;  the  long, 
fourtimos;  and  the  large,  eight  times  the  seni!- 
breve.  Of  these,  the  breve,  iz^  or  is  still 
sometimes  met  with  in  ecclesiastical  music.  Ac- 
cording to  their  numcriial  jiroportiuns,  it  is  cns- 
toinarj-  to  si>eak  of  notes  a.s  whole,  half,  quarter, 
ci<:lith,  sixteenth,  etc.    8»e  Lbadino  NOTS; 

Ml  HlCAI.  N<ITAT10N. 

NOTE  (in  Law).   P>ec  Promissory  Xote. 

NOTHING  TO  WEAB.  A  humorous  poem 
by  William  .Mien  Butler  (q.v.).  which  appeared 
anonymously  in  UurjHr'n  Weekly  in  1857.  The 
heroine  is  Mi-^  Flora  Mctlimscy.  Many  edi- 
tions of  this  popular  satire  on  drees  have  been 
isisueil. 

NOTHNAOEL,  nnt'nft'gel,  Hermanx  (1841 

— ).  A  (icrnnin  physician,  horn  at  Alt-Lietze- 
gr»rirkc.  lie  -luiliiil  mciliciiic  at  Iterliii.  taii;.'ht 
at  Ki>nigsin'i>f.  iicrlin,  au^X  lireslau.  and  was  ap- 
lM>in(ed  profcsor  at  Freiburg  (1872),  at  Jena 
(1874),  and  at  Vienna  (1882).  Besides  his 
Topiaehe  Dingnottik  der  Oekirnkrankheiten 
{ 1879),  and  lie.itriitjr  zitr  I'hyinnlopie  und  Patho- 
liufic  flr.K  Darms.  Nothnniiel  wrote  Handbuch  der 
.\f-:ii  nnilfi-Urhre  (IHTu;  Tlii  c<i,  H!M),  and 
contributions  to  Upesiellc  Pathologic  und  Thera- 
pie  ( 1804  et  seq.>,  of  which  he  is  an  editor. 
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NOTBOlCBp  iiA'Uai\  Jeak  Bafxistk,  Baron 
(180S-81).   A  B«lg[iiui  ■tatennaii  and  diplonmt, 

born  iit  MesiMiicy.  lie  studied  law  at  Li^ge, 
und  entered  politics  in  Bruaacls  as  a  contributor 
to  the  Courrier  dc8  Pay8-Ba»>.  llv  ]}\n\v<\  an 
important  part  in  the  Revolution  of  IK.JO,  and  in 
November  of  that  year  was  uppointcd  by  the 
Prorisional  Qovenunent  a  member  oi  tbe  Diplo- 
natio  Committee.  In  18S7  he  received  ibe  fori' 
folio  of  Public  Works,  and  in  that  department 
founded  tlir  Holnifin  railway  syntem,  and  in  1842 
became  Minister  of  tbe  Interior.  He  formed  a 
new  Cabinet  in  1843,  but  his  mo<lerate  polity  wa» 
not  long  successful,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire 
ter  tite  coalitioD  of  184&  He  waa  Jkliniater  at 
Milin  from  IMS  until  hii  death.  His  chief 
works  include  Eaaai  kialorique  et  pnlHifjur  st/r 
la  r^olution  beige  (1833;  4th  ed.  1876).  Con- 
•nlt  J«ut«^  L»  Bttron  Noth«mb  (BnUMb,  1874). 

NOTICE  (Lat.  notitia,  knowledge,  idea,  from 
noseere,  to  know).  Notice  in  law  denotes  exiM- 
in^^  kntiwltslge  of  a  fart  based  u)ion  information 
communicnfed  hy  another,  which  knowledge  has 
the  effect  of  fixing  the  righta  and  liabilities  of 
the  party  giviog  aod  tbe  party  receiving  the 
information.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  act  of  giving  the  information  which  con- 
stitutes the  notice.  UiileHS  otherwise  stated,  the 
term  will  here  be  uned  as  first  defined.  Notioe 
may  be  either  (a)  actual  or  (b)  constructive. 

Actual  notice  is  laumlcilge  of  a  fact  based 
upon  information  communicated  bgr  either  writ- 
ten or  spoken  language. 

Constructive  notice  is  knowledge  which  may 
not  in  fact  exist,  but  wlilch  the  law  may  presume 
to  exist  upon  grounds  of  policy,  as  where  notice 

to  an  a^'ent  is  deemed  to  be  notice  to  the  prin- 
cipal, allluni;:)!  in  fact  the  information  is  never 
conimunieated  to  (lie  principal;  or  where  notice 
of  pendency  uf  notion  afTecting  real  estate  is 
constructive  notice  of  the  action  to  any  one 
dealing  with  the  title  to  tbe  real  estate,  whether 
be  has  actual  notice  of  the  action  or  not  (see 
Lis  1"^xdkx.s)  :  or  where  notice  to  the  pureba«er 
of  uegotiable  paper  of  facts  by  which  he  is 
'put  ui>on  inquiry'  aw  to  its  validity  may  be 
constructive  notice  of  a  defense  of  the  maker 
to  any  action  founded  upon  the  paper,  or  wliere 
one  aoosptillg  a  conveyance  containing  a  refer- 
ence to  some  other  deed  is  deemed  to  have  can- 
st ructivo  notice  of  the  other  deed*  althouj^  be 
may  never  have  read  it. 

The  doctrine  of  notice  as  a  means  of  fixing 
rights  and  liabilities  haa  many  applications  at 
common  law,  the  more  Important  of  which  are; 

T.ialiilits"  of  an  iiidorser  of  iif;^'ot iable  ]ia]iiT, 
or  of  a  jironiistiory  liule,  ur  a  bill  .of  e.Mluuijje, 
is  fixed  by  a  notice  of  dishonor.  The  notice  in 
order  to  charge  an  indoriter  must  be  given  with 
due  dispatch  after  dishonor  or  protest,  usually 
on  the  day  following;  it  must  dei^ribe  the  hill  or 
note  and  tbe  nature  of  the  dishonor.  It  may  be 
oral,  although  usually  in  writiiiir.  and  may  be 
serveil  personally  or  by  mail,  if  the  holder  or 
prior  indorser  is  unable  after  due  diligence  to 
find  tbe  indorser  or  serve  htm  with  notice,  neces- 
sity of  notice  to  charge  the  indorser  is  dispensed 
with.    See  NrtiorrAniE  Ixstrt'mknt. 

Tn  general  any  on*;  juirelmsing  property  with 
nrtnal  notice  of  any  e<iuitnMe  claims  or  rights 
that  there  may  be  with  respect  to  the  property, 
or  with  notice  of  facts  sufBcient  to  put  him  upmi 


inquiiy,  takes  the  property  subject  to  such 
daims;  as,  for  example,  an  equitable  defense  to 
negotiable  paper,  or  fraud  in  the  contract  by 
which  the  vendee  obtained  title  to  the  proi>erty, 

althougli  a  pureliaser  for  value  without  notice 
would  acquire  the  property  free  of  claims.  See 
Fraud. 

Notice  \aj  the  landlord  is  necessary  to  ter- 
minate tbe  tenancy  of  a  tenant  at  will  or  by 

sufferance,  or  of  a  tenant  from  vpar  to  year. 
In  the  latter  case  the  landlord  must  give 
notice  at  least  a  reasonable  lenpth  of  time 
before  the  end  of  any  year  of  hin  elt-ction  to  ter- 
minate tike  lease.  This  time  is  now  fixed  liy 
statute  in  some  States,  llie  landlord  may,  how- 
ever, waive  bis  right  acquired  b^'  notice  given, 
and  continue  the  tenancy  by  expressly  giving'  hii 
cHJiisent.  or  by  continuing  to  accept  payment  of 
rent. 

When  a  creditor  assigns  his  claim  against  hia 
debtor  without  notice  to  the  debtor,  the  debtor 
may  pay  the  assignor  and  may  thus  dischaiws 
the  mm.  It,  however,  the  assignee  give  the 
debtor  iKdiet;  of  the  assi^'inm'Ut ,  the  deblor  is 
hound  to  pay  the  UH»ignce;  and  if  he  pays  the 
assignor,  notwithstanding  the  notice  to  j>ay  the 
assignee,  he  may  nevertheless  compelled  to 
pay  tbe  amount  due  to  tbe  assignee.  See  Ammn- 
Man. 

The  right  of  an  insured  to  abandon  the  prop- 
erty insured  t  >  W.r  insurer  upon  the  happening 
of  a  partial  loss  is  fi.v»«d  by  notice  given  by  the 
insured  to  the  insurer.  If  a  proper  case  for 
abandonment,  the  mere  giving  of  notice  is  snffl* 
cient.  If  not  a  proper  ease  for  abandonment, 
the  insured  may  not  abandon  unless  the  notice  is 
accepted  by  the  insurer.    See  I.nsuuance. 

In  addition  to  the  various  general  rules  of 
common  law  requiring  notice  to  be  given,  notice 
may  be  required  in  special  cases,  as  where 
statutes  require  notice  to  be  given  as  a  condition 
of  fixing  rights  and  liabilities;  or  where  the 
parties  to  a  contract  stipulate  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly for  notice  as  a  means  of  defining  their 
rights  under  the  contract. 

Whether  notice  must  be  personally  served  upon 
the  person  to  be  notillM  depends  upon  the 
particular  kind  of  notice.  In  fr'-noral  all  notices, 
except  those  requiretl  in  the  course  of  litigation, 
must.  l>c  ])cr-onally  ser\ed.  Notice  requirecl 
befwf^'ii  liti^'ants  may  Im-  served  upon  the  attor- 
neys in  tile  ease.  When  notice  is  required  by 
statute,  it  must  be  served  upon  the  person  to 
be  notified,  unless  otherwise  speoifled  in  tbe 
-statute.  When  the  giving  of  notice  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  croatiii.tr  a  le^jal  lial)ility.  a  plaint ilf 
seeking;  to  enfuirc  the  liability  must  allege  tliii 
giving  of  notice  iu  his  declaration  or  complaint. 
And  in  general  It  may  be  said  that  the  party 
relying  upon  notiee  as  a  oart  oi  hia  cause  of 
senon  or  defense  must  plead  and  prove  It.  When, 
howt'Mr,  file  ctindiliou  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
«inditi»>a  »ul>M-(nien(,  it  is  not  u  part  of  the 
[■leader's  cause  of  a<  t  ion,  and  need  not  be  pleaded 
by  him.  .See  Pi-eadino.  Consult:  Wade,  Treatise 
OH  the  Law  of  Xotiee  a»  Affecting  VMl  Righta 
and  Remedies  (San  Francisco,  1886)  ;  Bennett, 
Trratise  on  (h«  Law  of  Lin  Pendetm  (Chicago, 
1S87)  ;  and  for  the  rules  afTecting  notice  in  cas< 
of  motions  in  actions  or  proceedings  at  law,  no- 
tices of  protest  of  negotiable  paper,  etc.,  consult 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  Fm)OB>UBB} 
PucAMira ;  NnooTiABtB  Pabeii,  bio. 
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WOTTCES,  The  name  of  two  monks  of  the 
.Swiss  Monn»<terj-  of  Sniut  Gall.  NoTKKB  Bal- 
BULUs  (C.840  SJ12)  did  m\ich  for  church  music 
bj  perfectuue  the  'sequence'  (q.v.).  More  than 
uiHy  mdoiSes  and  about  forty  arrugemeiite  of 
words  arc  aseribcd  to  Notker,  who  was  canonised 
in  1513  — XcyiKEB  I^BE»,  th«»  Thick-Lipped' 
( r.!t50- 10*2'2 ) ,  was  a  great  teacher,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably to  his  school  rather  than  tu  him  individu- 
ally that  we  should  ascribe  the  many  translations 
whieh  bear  his  iiuii«.  Among  these  »re  versions 
in  OermM  of  BoVthlua'a  Of*  Ike  OoHaotaiion  of 
I'hUniuphif,  Aristotle's  Categories  and  Herme- 
n(  ul:c>t,  and  the  Latin  Pfialter,  'Diese  works  have 
prt.il  value  from  the  philological  point  of  view 
lui  exampl«M»  of  Old  High  Qeromn.  TItey  are 
edited  by  Piper,  Notkera  und  scinir  Hchule 

Bdmfttm  <18M-84).  Oonsttlfc  iLeUe»  IH«  Sa$Utt 
Getler  devtwchen  Eehfifien  vnd  Jfotker  Lahto 

(Munich,  1888). 

VOTO,  ni/td.  A  city  in  the  Province  of  Syra- 
ease,  Sicily.  17  miles  southinest  of  the  city  oi  ^ra- 
cuse,  and  three  miles  itom  the  Meditemnean 
( Map :  Italy,  K  1 1 ) .    It  is  »  handsome  town  with 

rieh  ell  arches,  beautiful  palaces,  and  broad  straight 
streets,  and  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It*  academy 
has  a  library  and  a  collection  of  antiquities.  A 
trade  is  earned  on  in  com,  vtiui,  and  oil.  l«oto 
was  httilt  in  1703  near  the  site  of  an  older  town 
of  the  same  name  (the?  ancient  AV/wm),  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  lOlt.3.  Population  (com- 
mune)   in  1^-1.  1-  '.}{);  in  1  no  1.  22,564. 

NOTOCHOBD  (from  Gk.  vAr«t,  «0toe,  bade 

+  xop9^,  chorcU,  cord ) .  A  cellular,  cartilage-like 
rod.  iiri,-*in<;  in  the  embryo  as  an  axial  thicken- 
ing of  the  hy{><>l)last.  It  forms  tlie  l)a>*i.s  of  the 
vertebral  cohnnn.  i  e.  the  segmented  axial  skele- 
ton of  vertebrate  animals,  it  is  composed  of  a 
peenliar  form  of  cellular  tiiaiie,  called  no- 
toohordal  tissue,  formed  of  large  vacuolated  cells 
cxt^-nding  from  fid©  to  side  of  the  nntoehord  and 
having  the  r  u  loi  confined  to  it.s  dorsal  and 
ventral  reginns.  Around  these  tissues  is  a 
imtodiordal  sheath'  of  connective  tissue,  which 
is  pradneed  dorsal^  into  a  canal  lor  the  nervona 
qrrtem.  In.  all  eseept  the  lower  verMnrntes, 
Amphioxus  (q.v.),  lampreys,  sharks,  and  certain 
armored  fishes,  the  notochord  is  a  transitory 
embryonic  structure,  replaced  later  by  the  f>er- 
manent  vertebral  column.  Its  presence  in  em- 
IwTonie  or  adult  structures  is  the  primary  char- 
aderlitie  of  the  plqrlum  Chordata  (q.v.) ;  and 
the  traees  of  it  in  aeeldlans,  Balanoglossus,  etc., 
led  to  the  inclusion  of  those  worm-like  forma  in 
this  phylum  as  Adelochorda  and  Urochordiv 
(qq.v.).    See  Plato  of  Ascidianb. 

HOTOO.SA,  nO'td-je^A  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
»*r«r,  noto9,  south  -f  yvSa.,  ffaia.  earth).  A 
term  in  z<N">geography  u.sed  ns  the  name  of  a 
great  fauual  region  in  two  difTerent  senses:  (1) 
as  embracing  the  whole  Southern  Hemisplierc 
aeept  Africa,  and  oppoaed  to  'Arctogiea'  or  the 
Holaretie  Kegion;  and  (2)  as  the  equivalent  of 
Neotropical  Region  (q.v.;  see  also  DisTKiBimoN 
or  ApjtMAL.s).  The  first  of  the  term  was 
proposted  by  PTu-  l.  y  in  Isf  "!  to  reconcile  certain 
striking  resemblances  )>etween  Australasia  and 
SovthAxnorica — such,  for  instance,  as  the  pres- 
cnee  of  marsupials  in  both,  and  not  elsewhere; 
be  also  appTiea  the  synonymieal  name  Atntro* 
Onhmibian  Re^rion.  The  implication  of  thU  col- 
location in  the  same  category  of  two  continents, 


now  so  remote  from  one  ;inn'lier,  was  that  in 
ancient  times  there  was  a  iand-connection  be- 
tween them. 

The  secondarjr  use  of  'Notogea'  for  ISouth  and 
Central  America  and  the  Antilles  has  not  come 
into  general  use;  nor  has  the  term  'Deadrogaa,' 
proposed  by  Sclater. 

SOTOKBO^A.  SeoWAm-Biio. 

NOTOE'NIS  (Nco  Lat.,  from  G'r  j5rot,  notos, 
south  +  ^Mt,  ornt«,  bird).  A  genu^i  of  largo 
flightless  rails  or  gallinules  now  nearly  extin^ 
one  living  species  is  known,  Jiotomi$  Jfow* 
leJIt,  of  the  sontbern  island  of  New  Zealand* 
which  was  first  described  by  Owen  from  remains 
found  with  those  of  various  inoas.  A  living 
specimen,  however,  wa.s  taken  in  1H49,  a  second 
in  1851,  a  third  in  1879,  and  a  fourth,  now  well 
pieserved  at  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  in  1808.  A 
eooond,  purelv  white  speeiea,  has  become  extinct 
within  hlstorle  times  on  Norfolk  Islandf  a  sini^ 
skin  in  Vienna  being  its  sole  remnant.   See  Ex< 

TUtCT  AMMAL8;  FU0UTL£88  BlBDS. 

iroTOflUGUUB,  ttO'tA-Bft'lillB  (Meo-Lat,  from 

Gk.  p&Tot,  notos,  south  -f-  voGxot,  »oucho9,  sort 
of  crocodile).  A  small  unarmored  crocodile 
found  fossil  in  Patagonian  formations  regar<led 
as  of  Cretaceous  ngf*.  It  had  a  short,  broad 
skull,  blunt  nose,  mesosiichian  palate,  and  the 
teeth  lew,  small  (except  the  unnsualljr  laige 
canines)  and  laterally  eompreesed. 

NOTOTHE'BIXrM  (Neo-T.at..  from  Gk.  vAroi, 
noto»,  south  +  9itptor,  th^rion,  diminutive  of 
0ijp,  thir,  wild  beast).  A  fo^iail  marsupial  mam- 
mal of  the  suliorder  Uiprotodontid«^  found  in  the 
Pleistocene  beds  of  Australia.  See  DipnoroDon; 
and  M.^.MMAi.iA. 

n6t&E,  nytr*,  Anob£  le.  A  French  arcbt- 
teet  and  landscape  gardener.    See  LehOtbs, 

ANDRf^:. 

NOTBE  DAME  (nb'ti'  d&m)  DE  PABIB, 
Cathedral  or.  A  church  in  Paris,  the  most  cele- 
brated among  the  many  chnrehee  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  fn  France.  It  is  sitaated  on  the  He  de  la 

Citr.  The  remains  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Cer- 
miunus  and  the  image  of  a  horned  god  were  found 
on  tlie  si>ot  about  375,  when  a  church  was  erected 
on  tlie  same  site.  In  tlie  sixth  century  there  were 
two  (  luirclies  there,  dedicated  to  Saint  Stephen  and 
the  Viigin.  Childebert  rebuilt  the  latter  about  520 
in  a  Roman  style,  considered  verv  grand.  The  first 
glass  window  now  known  of  in  1"  ranee  was  placed 
in  it.  Fragments  of  mosaic  und  precious  marbles 
.su])posed  to  be  fr  iii  (he  floor  and  columns  of  this 
church  were  discovered  in  excavations  in  1847, 
and  are  now  in  the  Musfe  de  Cluny.  This  church 
was  pillaged  and  partij  destroyed  by  the  Nor> 
mans  in  857,  but  it  was  repaired  bv  Bishop 
Anseric.  In  1140  the  Ablx'  of  Saint  Denii  put  in 
a  ^liiijH  window  of  great  l>eauty.  It  was  then 
called  the  t^fiUse  murr,  to  distinguisli  it  from 
Saint  Etiennc,  called  le  vieux.  in  the  twelfth 
century  both  were  falling  into  ruins,  though  tbcj 
had  for  centuries  been  used  for  the  great  M> 
ligious  ceremonies  and  royal  pagcant'i  of  France. 

About  11  GO  Bisluip  Maurice  de  Sully  resolved 
to  replace  both  old  churches  with  a  single  edillce 
worthy  of  the  capital  of  the  kinplom,  and  in  1163 
the  foundation  of  the  present  majestic  pile  was 
bq^,  its  comer  stone  being  laid  by  Pone  .Alex- 
ander nr..  then  a  refugee  in  France.  The  choir 
was  the  first  part  begun  and  the  work  was  pushed 
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rapidljri  so  that  in  1182  the  great  altar  was 
oonMerated  by  a  legate  of  the  Pope.   la  1185 

HeracHuR,  Patriarch  of  jCTusalem,  came  to  Paris 
to  officiate  with  the  Bishop  in  the  dedication  of 
the  clioir.  Henry  II.,  Kiiif;  of  Kngland,  wa«  In 
terred  before  il»  high  altar  in  August,  IISO.  The 
elu^r,  tnuuieptM,  aud  adjoining  bavH  of  the  nave 
fnm  completed  in  about  1106.  The  lower  part 
ot  the  naTe  wan  thai  run  out  to  the  main  fagade, 
which,  with  its  two  towers  and  three  portals, 
wa»  only  Wguu  by  Bi»hop  Pierre  de  Nemours 
in  1208.  The  portal  of  the  south  trans,  pt  fiu.aile 
was  built  still  later,  as  shown  by  an  inHoription 
of  the  architect  Jean  de  ChcUes,  who  l)egan  work 
upon  it  in  1257»  in  the  reign  of  Saint  Louis. 
Ttie  ehapela  in  the  rear  of  the  traoiepts  wre  not 
11  part  of  the  original  <hsigTi,  ami  w.  rt'  aihhd  in 
the  last  part  of  the  thiru«uth  century,  about 
which  time,  also,  the  towers  of  the  west  front 
were  completed.  In  KSOU  lx>uls  XIV.  was  aeised 
with  the  ambition  to  place  in  the  cathedral  an 
altar  piece  in  the  KenaisMance  style,  and  removed 
the  original  altar  to  give  place  to  it.  Other  al- 
ttraliiiiis  were  made  hy  Sfnilllot  in  1771-78.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  the  slatues  of  the  nil  kiiiL's 
of  France,  which  were  upon  the  <:allt  ry  nf  llio 
main  facade^  were  destroyed^  and  in  1793  the 
eathedral  became,  by  law  of  the  Revolutioniste, 
the  Temple  of  Reason.  Victor  H(i;,'n's  literary 
niaHtt»rpiece,  A'otrc  Dame  de  I'aris  ns:?U),  at- 
tracti'il  popular  attention  to  the  venerable  edi- 
fice, and  in  1845-.'>.';  it  wan  subjected  to  a  thor- 
ough and  auccessfiil  n  ^loration,  under  the  archi- 
tects LasBUB  and  Viollet-Ie-Duc.  From  1182  to 
the  prewnt  its  nave,  itn  altar*,  and  its  cbapela 
hnvo  Ix'cn  the  scenes  of  llic  iiio>t  irniiortani  eere- 
monit^is  of  Cliurch  and  S^^iat*.-  in  Fi  auce. 

The  architecture  is  the  noblest  expression  of 
simple  early  CSothic  before  its  richer  flowering  in 
Amiens,  Rheirns,  and  Bonrfsra  eathedrals.  and 
for  simplr*  majcslr  of  fN|irossioTi  its  farado  has 
no  superior  iti  T'l  ancr.  Tiif  plan  of  Xotro  Dame 
is  excee<iingly  conipai-t;  there  is  no  break  in  ttie 
line  of  radiating  cha^iels  in  the  choir  and  the 
transepts  do  not  project  beyond  the  chapels. 
The  inner  nartheXj  of  a  double  bay,  is  beneath 
the  line  of  towiers;  the  body  of  the  ehnreh  eon- 
!^i-fs  (if  a  hii,'li  central  iv.wo  ami  four  ai'iles 
llaiiked  h^'  an  outer  eontinitoun  line  of  ^Impels 
and  cut  by  transepts  almost  in  the  centre.  The 
vaulting  is  superb.  The  early  features  of  sex- 
partite  vanltinfr.  heavy  round  pillars,  and  high 
triforium  gallery  characterixe  the  interior.  The 
beginnings  of  tracery  are  ithistrated  by  its  lack 
in  Itio  cariiisl  p;\rt-^  at  Hn'  clinir  cti'l  an<l  in  its 
use  in  simpler  forms  in  the  windows  and  details 
of  nave  and  facades.  The  portals,  instead  of  bo- 
ioff,  as  in  the  more  developed  cathedrals,  pro- 
jected from  the  facade,  are  receaaed  in  its  mass, 
and  nf  tlifir  rirh  sculpttires,  nn<"  tympanum  is 
an  inti-n  -t  in;:  -iirvi\  al  nf  t]>e  earlier  church 
((•.1140 1,  till-  rc-t.  hjirriiig  restorations,  dating 
from  between  1215  aud  1225.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  eathedral  Is  430  feet;  width  at  transept, 
170  feet;  across  nnve  and  aisles.  124  feet:  area 
covered  by  it,  64,103  square  feet;  height  of  tow- 
er*, SS8  feet;  h«i|^t  of  vault,  108  ftet. 

NOTRE  DAME  DIT  LAC,  dy  Umveb- 
8ITY  or.  A  Roman  Catholic  institution  at  Notre 
Dame.  Ind.,  founded  in  1842  and  chartered  in 
1844.  The  univeraity  comprises  achools  of  arts 
and  letters,  setenee,  ongineering,  phamaey.  archi- 


tecture, and  law,  and  a  large  preparatory  depart- 
ment. In  190£  a  branch  was  established  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  under  the  name  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. There  are  other  brunches  at  Austin, 
Tix.,  New  Orleanr^,  i^i..  Lineinnati,  Ohio,  and 
WatertowQ,  V\  is.  lit  iWZ  liie  faculty  numbered 
70,  and  the  attendance  was  872,  of  whom  348  were 
preparatory  atudents.  The  library  contained 
00,000  volumes.  The  college  property  was  valuad 
at  $2,700,000.  of  which  sum  $2,200,000  Was 
repreaeuled  by  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

NOTT,,  ELtPHALBT  (1773-1866).  An  Ameri- 
can educator.  He  was  hacn.  at  Ashford,  Com.* 
June  35,  1773.    He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 

early  a<,'e,  and  had  to  earn  his  own  support  while 
striving  for  an  education.  Nevertheless  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Hrown  University 
in  1796,  and  the  same  year  was  lioensed  to 
preach.  He  was  missionary  and  school  teacher  at 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  in  1790-97,  and  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Albany  (1798- 1804). 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  elceted  president  of 
Union  College  at  Sehmeetady,  X.  Y.,  and  filled 
the  position  for  more  than  sixty-two  years.  He 
found  tlte  ooll^  without  funds,  bnildinn,  or 
library,  and  in  debt,  but  he  soon  provided  tor  its 
111  etis,  and  during  his  presidency  more  than  40O0 
Htudi  nts  were  graduated.  He  possessed  no  small 
ineclianiea  1  fjeniuM.  and  aiming'  alvout  'W  patents 
granted  to  him  was  one  for  the  first  stove  to 
burn  anthracite  coal.  He  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  finished  pulpit  orators  of  his  time.  Be* 
sides  sermons,  addresses,  etc.,  he  published 
Cnuiisrla  to  Young  Men  (1810)  and  Lectures  on 
J  t  in  Iterance  (1847).  Consult  his  Life  by  Van 
Suntvoord,  revised  fay  Tayler  Lewis  {New  York, 
1876). 

NOTT,  JosiAii  Clabke  (1804-73).  An  Amerf- 
can  physician  and  ethnologist,  born  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.  He  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege in  1824,  and  at  the  medical  school  of  the 
University  of  Penn^Ivania  three  veara  later. 
After  praetieiBg  for  a  time  in  Columbia,  he  went 
in  1835  to  Europe,  and  spent  a  year  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris.  On  his  return  he  settled  at 
Moliile.  wlirre  in  1S.")S  lie  founded  a  medical 
Bchoul,  which  became  a  part  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  He  .S4'rve<l  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of 
General  Bragg  during  the  Civil  War.  He  waa 
much  interested  in  ethnology  and  Icindred 
science.",  ami  puMt«hefl,  brsifli^*  many  contribu- 
tions to  ini'ilical  journals  and  other  jieriodicala: 
I'lro  l.iClHifS  on  thr  ('>,inU<tioi\  Jirttri-en  the 
Hiblical  and  I'hysictil  History  of  Man  (1849); 
The  Physical  ffiVory  of  the  Jeicish  Rnce  ( 1850)  ; 
Type*  o/  Mankind  (1854) ;  and  Inii^mom  Amwt 
of  the  Earth  (1857).  The  last  two  booia  he 
wrote  in  conjunction  with  Oeorge  R.  Oliddon 
(q.v.),  an  English  scientist,  and  one  of  the  aims 
of  the  authors  was  to  disprove  the  unity  of  the 
human  race.  Some  of  Nott's  theories  have  been 
severely  criticined.  and  they  are  perhapa  more 

oripiii.il  flian  prx^'iti-Nl. 

NOTTEBOHM.  jAt'tc-bom.  OusTAV  (1817- 
82).  .\  'H-rinan  nni>ician  and  writer,  born  at 
LUdenscheid,  VVestpbalta.  After  he  had  stud- 
ied for  a  year  in  Berlin  vith  Berger  and  Dehn, 
he  w.-nt  to  l.ci|i7ijj  (1840),  where  he  T>ep.iiTip  the 
friend  and  ]iiipil  >>f  Mendelssohn  and  Sclunnann. 
He  then  stvidicii  muler  Sccliter  in  Vienna  (  I.S4((). 
and  afterwards  taught  music  himself  in  that  city. 
Ha  baeame  famous  through  his  cditioni  of  muai- 
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ttl  clanics,  and  bis  critical  reviews  of  the  lives 
and  works  of  great  eotnpoaeni,  notably  Beethoven. 

His  publieations  ineluile:  Fin  SlkizzniKiu  h  von 
Beethoven  (18Ua);  Tlicinutisch'jsi  V vtzcwhnifi  dir 
im  Druck  cr»chkii<iiin  Werke  von  Beethoven 
(i8G8);  Beethoveniana  (1872-87);  Bcethoieiu 
Htudicn  (1873);  Thematischea  Verzeichnis  dCT' 
im  Druek  endumutnen  Werke  From  SehnherU 
<1874);  U^garHmM  (1880);  and  Bht  Bkizzen- 
buch  von  Beethoven  am  dent  JtJtn  1803  (1880). 

MOTTINOHAM,  nOt'tlng^om.  An  inland 
county  of  England,  between  Lincolnnhire  on  the 
east  and  Yorkshire  and  Dcrliysliire  on  the  west 
(Map:  England,  E  4).  Area,  82($  iw{uare  miles. 
The  ea.stern  portion  ia  comparatively  level,  the 
western  undulating;  in  the  south  are  the  upland 
moors  and  pasture  lands,  and  in  the  west  are  re- 
mains of  the  royal  forest  of  Sherwood.  The  soil 
is  fairly  productive;  the  agricultural  industries 
include  nmrki  t  ^'anlt  iiiiig  and  hop-riu>infi:.  Tliere 
are  important  domestic  manufncture^  and  some 
eoal'Uiining.  The  principal  river  is  the  Trent, 
oooneeted  by  canals  with  the  Witham.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  445.82,3;  in  1901,  514^37.  Capital, 
No't :  11!. 

NOTTINQHAIL  A  municipal  borough  and 
county,  the  capital  of  Nottinghamshire,  England, 
on  the  Lcen.  at  its  jiinction  with  the  Trent,  130 
miles  northiinrtliwf^t  of  J^iuloii  (Map:  Eng- 
land, K  4 ) .  It  is  built  principally  on  ttie  slope 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence  crowned  by 
an  ancient  caatlc  The  markH  place,  5^  acres 
in  extent,  in  surrounded  by  fine  buildings.  The 
Exchange,  the  town  and  county  halls,  the  house 
of  correction.  Saint  Mary's  Church,  the  T{(jnian 
Catholic  Chapel,  the  new  free  grammar  school, 
erected  in  18fi8,  and  the  University  Colhge,  with 
it«  fine  tmildioss,  are  edifices  worthy  of  special 
mention.  The  free  Kmmmar  ediool  was  founded 
in  l.'Sir?.  There  are  nuniernus  hospitals  for  the 
poor  and  infirm,  a  |>ublic  piirk  of  150  acres,  a 
common,  cilltil  Hul\>ell  Forest,  of  135  acres,  and 
a  fine  arb«tretum  of  17  acres.  The  municipality 
owns  property  which  returns  a  revenue  of  1150,000 
yearly,  namely,  the  water,  Ms,  and  deetrie  lij^i- 
ing  plants,  marlcets,  free  Imraries,  baths,  oeme- 
tirirs,  parks,  ganlcn  allotments,  tramways,  ar- 
tisans' dwelling*!.  hos[)ital.H,  lunatic  asylums, 
anii  a  largo  sewage  farm.  It  is  the  solo  munici- 
pality in  Kn;:lan(l  that  maintains  a  university 
College.  Connected  with  the  college  an  well- 
Clipped  technical  school^  iacludktg  an  agri- 
enltnral  department  and  a  natural  himory  school. 
It  is  one  of  England's  leading  eilueatinnal  insti- 
tutions. In  1874  the  town  acijuired  Nottingham 
Ca.<«tle  and  installed  art  galleries  and  a  museum. 
Nottinxbam  is  an  important  industrial  centre, 
the  principal  manufactures  being  bobbinet  and 
lace,  and  cotton  and  silk  hosiery.  Cotton,  silk, 
and  flax  mills,  iron,  wire,  bicycle,  basket,  brass, 
and  hlenching  works  are  in  operation.  Pornierly 
the  city  was  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  wool- 
ens. 

As  the  Snottengabam,  luMne  of  the  oaves/ of  the 
Saxons,  the  place  first  became  important  in  the 

ninth  century.  Tt  was  one  of  the  five  Danish  bor- 
oughs. Nottingham  Castle  wa?*  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  was  the  seat  of  iiarliaments 
and  other  important  historical  events.  Charles  I. 
set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  the  castle 
was  held  at  times  by  both  loyalists  and  Parlia- 
mmtariana.  It  was  dismantled  by  Cromwell  in 


lQ44y  rebuilt  alter  the  Aoitoratiail,  and  sulleicd 
severe  damage  from  fire  during  the  Reform  Bill 

riots  of  1831.  Nottingham  has  been  a  manufac- 
turing town  for  over  ti(  Ki  years.  ILs  oldest  charter, 
dated  1  l.>.j,  eontirmed  |irivileges  granted  by  former 
kings,  its  latest  royal  charter  of  181)7  conferred 
the  rank  and  title  of  city  under  the  designation 
of  '*Oity  of  Nottingham,  and  the  Ck>unty  of  the 
same  City,"  in  eommemonitfon  of  Victoria's  dia* 
mond  jubilee.  Nottingham  is  the  heat  of  a  suf- 
fragan bisltuoric  to  IJneoln,  ami  of  a  United 
States  consulate.  It  .sends  threi'  mendwrs  to 
Parliament.  Population,  in  1851,  57,400;  in 
18UI,  213,iK)0;  in  1901,  239,750.  Consult  Bailey, 
History  of  \ "tdrvrhrnnahire  (London,  1853-05). 

NOTTINGHAM,  Hxnbagb  Fincu^  £arl  of 
(1021-82).    An  English  lawyer  and  statesman, 

the  son  of  .Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Speaker  in  Charles 
l.'s  first  Parliament.  He  was  educated  jit  Christ 
Church,  and  (lu'n  studied  law.  He  sat  in  tho 
Convention  Parliaiiient,  and  in  1660  he  was  ap- 
pointed Solicitor  General  and  ctaaled  a  baronet, 
in  religious  affairs  he  was  a  conservative,  in* 
sisted  on  the  maintenanee  of  bishops  as  a  part  of 
the  Church  establishment,  and  opposed  all  tolera- 
tion of  dinsenters.  In  1(170  Finch  became  Attor- 
ney  tieneral,  and  from  Wu  'A  to  1  (iTti  he  wa.«s  Cham- 
lH>rlain  of  Chester,  liuving  gradually  become 
the  spolcesman  of  the  Court  in  the  liouse  of  Com- 
mons,  he  was  anpointed  on  November  9,  1073, 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and  the  following  year 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Finch  of 
Drfvenlry.  The  same  year  he  rcsigneil  as  T.ord 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  to  become  inuuediately  Lord 
(Uiancellor,  and  as  such  presided  over  the  many 
important  political  trials  of  the  day.  On  May 
12,  1681,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
He  died  December  18,  1682.  In  a  time  of  violent 
partisanship  Finch  is  remarkable  in  that  in  his 
long  career  he  never  was  attacked  by  either  the 
Court  or  Parli:iment,  and  always  enjoyed  the  full 
confidence  of  both,  though  he  was  chairman  of 
nearly  every  important  committee  while  he  sat 
in  the  liouse  of  Comnioris. 

MOTTO  WAY.  An  Lroquoion  trit)e.  formerly 
liviag  upon  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  south- 
eastern Virginia.  In  language  and  alliances  they 
were  closely  connected  with  the  Tusearora  of 
North  ('arolina.  When  the  English  first  occupied 
Virginia,  the  Nottoway  seem  to  have  been  one  of 
the  strongest  tribes  in  the  region,  but  in  the  later 
colonization  period  they  were  already  hastening 
to  swift  decay.  In  1701  they  occupied  a  pali- 
saded village  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
where  they  still  numbered  about  500  souls  in 
1722.  In  'l785  they  held  a  reservation  of  27.000 
acres,  very  little  of  which,  iiowever,  was  under 
cultivation.  In  1825  there  were  still  47  persons 
bearing  the  name,  althol^  their  Mood  was  prob- 
ably more  negro  than  Indian. 

NOTUS  ( from  Gk.  »*roi,  south ) .  Tlie  south- 
west wind  eulled  by  the  Romans  Auster  (q.v.). 

NOUMEA,  ii'i;';  nia'A.  The  capital  of  New 
Caleilonia.  situated  mar  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  i«hin<l  (Map:  Australasia,  J  5).  It  is  a 
railniad  terminus  and  has  a  good  harbor.  The 
population,  in  1898,  was.  nnns 

NOITN  (OF.  nof<n.  non,  nun,  Fr.  nom,  from 
Lat.  nomrn.  nan»e:  connected  with  Gk.  ii-o/ia, 
ehoNta,  Jr.  oinm,  OPniss.  emnea,  OCburch  Slav, 
{mns  Goth,  namo,  OQG.  nanto,  Get.  yome,  AS. 
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fiama,  Eng.  nam*;  and  prolMibly  uliimately  Tdth 

Lat.  t/noacere,  noacere,  Gk.  70*''^***",  y'^'^'*- 
Jteirt,  Skt.  AS.  i  m)ic<in,   Kii|,'.  lu 

graiiiMiar,  a  wonl  di-iKit iiij^  a  thiiij;.  Of  i\w  eight 
»u-called  parts  of  speech  (m.ie  ijiiAMUAK)  th« 
noun  is  om  of  the  four  primitive  ones,  tbe  other 
three  beiqg  the  inter/ectioil  (q.v.).  pronoua 
( q.v. ) .  and  verb  ( q.v. ) .  Ute  noun  is  sharply  dis- 
tin);uish«'ii  both  from  the  verb  and  from  the  pro- 
iHiuii,  not  only  by  its  function,  but  by  ita  inliec- 
tion  (q.v.),  although  the  pronoun  and  noun 
fihow  frequent  similarities,  and  in  certain  lau- 
enages,  as  ill  Hottentot  and  In  tii«  Polynesian 
dialects,  the  noun  and  the  verb  coincide  in  form. 
Tracefl  of  theHe  points  of  contact  survive  in 
Semitic  and  IikId  (UTinrinii-,  csiH-cially  in  the 
verbal  nouns,  i.e.  the  inHniti^'es,  which  are  nouna 
in  form  and  verbs  in  force,  lloreover,  in  the 
Indo-Qermaniclai^guagea  there  are  many  instasoM 
In  vhieh,  on  nceount  m  the  similarity  of  funetioii 
of  nouTiH  nnd  pronouns,  pronominal  inflection  has 
been  extemipd  by  analopj-  (q.v.)  to  the  nouns 
and  nominal  infloction  to  ttie  pronoun-*.  Nouns 
are  inflected  for  gender  (q.v.),  numl>er,  and  case. 
Oonventionally  tncy  arc  divided  into  eomnum, 

Sroper,  abatract,  and  collective.   Common  nouna 
enote  material,  concrete  things,  as  table,  cat; 
proiKT  nfiuns  denote  particular  individuals  and 

Seriiouillcationii,  as  John,  Liberty  ;  abstract  nouns 
enote  qualities,  as  goodness,  pleasure;  and  col- 
leetive  nouoa  denote  maaaea  of  iinita,  as  army, 
hundle.  This  claaaifleatloii  is  Taluabl*  in  oertaui 
grammatical  and  logical  nnalyses,  but  from  a 
philological  point  of  view  it  is  worthless.  It 
should  also  be  noted  tliat  in  many  instutKvs  the 
adverb  (q.v.),  and  by  iiupUt-ation  the  preposi- 
tion (q.T.)  and  conjunction  (q.v.),  iwcra  wigi- 
natly  a  stereotyped  case-form  of  a  noun,  as  in 
the  French  adTerbial  suffix  -ment,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  nuittf.  iihlutive  of  mens, 
mind,  ii-i  nimiabhtnent ,  'amiably,'  from  T.;itin 
amfihili  nirule,  'with  lovable  spirit.'  <  n  .ilt: 
Fr.  MiUlcr,  Qrundriss  der  Spraehtdmt'nschaft, 
TOl.  i..  part  i.  (Vienna,  1876);  Bruginann,  Ver- 
gleirhnulr  Orammatik  der  indogermanischm 
Uprachtn,  vol.  ii.  (Strassburg.  1889-92);  Del- 
brOck,  Vergleichende  Syntax  ihr  indogenMf 
niaehen  Sprachen,  voL  i.  (ib..  1803) ;  Zimmem, 
VfT^etekinde  Ornmrnatik  der  aemiiisehen 
S'priirhi^  (Berlin,  ;  Audouin.  Di'^'  Jiniiiaon 

dans  ies  tongues  indo-europ^ennes  (Paris,  1H98). 

VOWSLIX  7BAHCB,  n?srv»1^  fr«Hs  (Pr., 

New  Frnnre).   Tlie  t  itrly  name  of  Canada. 

KOUVBIXB  S^iSEy  k'msf.  La.  See 

JtTUK. 

HOITAOUUTB  (from  Lai  homuvIs,  raaor, 

from  nofare,  to  renew,  from  norus,  new ;  connect- 
ed with  (Jk.  piot.  nens.  Rkt.  fwiua.  OChurch  Slav, 
md  ii,  Fr.,  <lnil.  miaiih,  TJotti.  niuji.t,  0H(}.  niiri, 
nimci.  <-ier.  neu,  AS.  ntirt?,  neotce.  Eng.  new). 
The  name  given  to  a  fine-grained  rock  composed 
of  minute  quartz  particles — probably  a  consoli- 
dated siHeeons  ooze.  A  variety  of  novaculite 
called  '.\rkans;»^  stone,'  from  its  oeeiirrenOB  in 
Ark.insas.  is  Tuiich  us<'d  for  whetstones. 

NOVAIA  PRAOA,  nji'vA  prii'gA,  A  town 
in  tlic  (Joverntmiit  u{  Kherson,  South  Russia, 
situated  about  200  miles  north  of  Kherson  (Map: 
Russia,  D  5).  It  carries  on  aom*  trade  fn  tim- 
ber, and  had  a  population  of  12,400  in  1887. 


VOTAXOVIG,  nA-vfkA-vIeli,  BroJAH  (1842 

—  ).  A  Servian  slatenman  and  philologist,  born 
at  Shuliatz,  and  edueaU-d  at  the  L  niversity  of 
Belgrade.  In  1871  he  was  chosen  profe.'^sor  of 
Servian  phihdogy  iu  the  University  of  iielgrade. 
Between  lH7:i  and  1883  he  was  three  times  Min- 
ister of  Jsklucation,  in  which  post  lie  icoiiganiaed 
iServian  education;  and  in  1886  T«eigned  from  the 
Ministry  of  Interior,  which  he  had  occupied  for 
two  ycurs,  and  received  the  appointment  of  Min- 
ister to  Turkey,  which  he  held  until  1802.  From 
July,  18»6,  to  Deeember,  1890,  he  was  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Alfaira,  and 
then  became  onee  nore  Minister  to  Turlniy.  In 
1900  be  was  transferred  to  Baint  Peterabttra. 

He  NNTote  Intorijd  Kprskc  hnjiievtlMli  (186i0 
and  a  Servian  grammar  (IHTi)). 

NOVALIS,  nft-viUs  (I.at ,  fallow  land).  A 
name  assumed  by  Krietlrieh  von  Hardenberg 
(1772-I80I),  a  iiermau  ruiiuiutic  author,  once 
of  cosmopolitan  renown.  He  was  born  in 
Prussian  Saxony.  Uis  parents  were  Moravians, 
and  he  was  much  in6uenced  hf  that  n^ystie  re- 
ligion. He  studied  at  Jenn,  Leipzig,  and  Witten- 
berg, and  in  1794  went  to  Tt'Unstildt  to  further 
his  legal  training.  There  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
delicate  thirteen-year-old  girl,  who  died  as  his 
betrothed  in  1797.  Novalis  was  then  auditor  at 
the  Weiaaenfels  salt  works,  lie  tlmught  he  was 
a  blighted  being,  but  presently  he  went  to  Prei- 
t  niL'  to  continue  technieul  ntudies  and  became 
uj^aiu  l>etrothed.  He  returned  to  Wrissenfels  in 
17!t!t,  hut  was  ohlij^eti  hy  disease  of  tin  lungs  to 
{MHt|M}ne  his  marria^  and  died  in  1801.  His 
writings  were  soon  CMlected  by  the  Schlegels  and 
issued  in  two  voIubmm!,  often  reBdited,  with  a 
third  Tohinie  in  1846.  They  ate  mainly  frag> 
mentary.  Noteworthy  amrtn>j  them  is  an  unfin- 
ished romance,  Utinrwh  pon  Ofterdingen,  the 
mawkish  Knight  of  the  Blue  Flower  Poe.sy,  whose 
'apotheosis'  Novalis  tells  us  he  intended  the 
novel  to  be.  Carlyle  recommended  its  'persunl 
and  reperusal.'  Individual  passages  in  it  aiO 
charming,  and  good  lyrics  are  interspersed  in  the 
narrative.  Karlier  in  tinjc  than  ()ft<Tilin<]n\  i;*  a 
ruHianee,  Die  Lehrlinge  zu  Hais,  wherein  Uie 
'Disciples'  discover  that  "the  secret  of  Nature  is 
nothing  else  than  the  fulfilled  longing  of  *  lor- 
ing  heart"  Famous  also  in  their  way  are  the 
Hymri'n  an  die  }facht,  sentimentally  morbid 
muhings  on  his  (piiekly  consoled  bereavetnent. 
mingled  Mith  impressions  of  Yonnp's  Sight 
Thoughts  and  Fichtc's  lectures  at  Jena.  Some 
of  the  fragments  are  political  and  reveal  an 
exaltation  of  patriotic  idealism.  Other  frag> 
nmits  deal  with  natural  in  the  same 

dreamy  spirit.  ITin  relijrious  lyrics  have  an 
eniutionai  tendernes.s  and  n  neluilou.s  eharm.  The 
rest  of  his  work  is  nil  hut  forfrotten.  Con.iult: 
Havm,  Priedrich  wn  Hardenbttrg  (2d  ed.,  Uotha, 
1SH3);  id.,  Die  rouMmtiaehe  tMuOe  (Berlin, 

IKTHi 

NOVABA,  nd-vtl-'ra.  The  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Novara,  Italy,  and  a  railway  centre,  80 
miles  west  of  Milan  (Map:  Itahr,  C  2) .  It  com- 
mands flne  Alpine  views  from  the  boulevards  on 
the  site  of  its  disniantled  fortifications,  and  has 
several  notable  churches,  chief  of  which  are  the 
Rainanosqiie  cathe<lra1.  dating  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  rebuilt  between  1860  and 
1870,  with  its  fine  freaooea  and  sentpturea  and 
grand  fai^  altar,  and  the  Church  of  San  Gauden- 
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iio,  surmounted  by  a  high  dome.  The  city  lias  a 
lyc«um,  nmsifuin,  and  bishop's  seminary,  with 
•  Ubraiy  of  30,000  volumes.  The  principal  indus- 
tries mra  the  spinning  of  silk,  cotton,  and  linen 
dothi,  wesTin^  and  djreing.  The  town  is  the 
oentie  of  a  fertile  district,  produciug  grapes,  rice, 
and  corn.  Popitlntion  (commune),  in  1881,  33,- 
077;  in  I'.tOl,  4.j,'248.  Novara  is  the  ancient 
Novaria.  Th«-  town  ]mssc<l  successively  into  the 
poMCflsion  of  Milan,  Hpain,  Austria,  and  Sardinia. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  March  23,  1S40,  be- 
tween  the  Sardinians  and  the  Austrians,  which 
resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  isardinians, 
and  led  to  the  alxlication  of  C'harles  Albert  in 
favor  of       ik>ii,  \  ictur  Kmraanuel. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  n^vA  ek^ahk,    A  province 
of  the   Dominion   of  Canada,  boiiniU'tl  on  the 
nortliwe-st  by  Hew  Brunswick  and  the  Bay  of 
Fiind^-.  on  the  north  by  the  Strait  of  Northum- 
berland  (separating  it  from  Prinee  Edward 
Island)  and  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and 
on  the  other  sides  by  tlio  Atlantic  Ocean.  It 
consists  of  two  portions.  Nova  Scotia  profter  (a 
large  peninsula  connected  with  New  BriinHwick 
by  an  isthmus  about  15  miles  in  width)  and  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton  (q.v.).    The  peninsula, 
about  280  miles  in  length*  and  from  SO  to  100 
miles  broad,  extrods  in  a  northeast  and  south- 
west direetion.    Cape  Breton  lies  nortliea.sf  of 
Nova  Scotia  ])rop<T.  and  is  HeparatfHl  from  it  by  a 
narrow  strait  ealled  tlie  Cut  of  ("anso.  10  miles 
long  and  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  wide. 
fiaUe  Mand  (q.r. )  is  a  dependency  of  the  prov- 
tnee.  The  aren  of  the  province  is  80,800  square 
milci. 

ToPOGRAPHT.  Tlir  fiurfacf  if  X  .va  Scotia  is 
undulating,  and  traverttt'd  by  broken  ran^e^  of 
hiib,  whose  direction  is  in  general  that  of  the 
kmit  axis  of  the  province.  The  direction  of  these 
nplifts,  together  with  their  rodc-fonnatlon.  Iden- 
tifies the  r^on  as  a  part  of  the  Appal  irhinn 
i»ysteni.  Thp  hiphlands  of  the  pro\itue  iiuiy 
rou},diI\  i'^  -1.  ii;  -d  into  three  .sections:  tirst, 
those  running  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  consti- 
tuting the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  and  form- 
ing a  wide  plateau  narrowing  to  the  northeast, 
where  ttiey  represent  the  projection  of  Cape 
Canso;  second,  the  robe(piid  Hills,  wbieh  form 
the  isthmian  projeetion  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
tod  run  thence  .southeast,  until,  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  peninsula,  they  meet  the  first  named 
taage;  third,  a  very  narrow  and  detached  range 
of  trap  rock  on  the  roast  of  the  Bay  of  Fvmdy, 
separated  from  the  main  plateaii  by  Saint  Mary's 
Bay  and  the  valley  of  the  Annajwiis  River. 

The  great  plateau  of  the  peninsula  seems  to 
have  heni  originally  a  vast  upheaval  of  Devo- 
nian age,  probably  aa  high  as  10,000  feet.  This 
has  been  dennded  by  the  action  of  wind  and 
water  to  i(>  11  ent  condititm  of  a  peneplain  not 
more  than  (iOO  to  1000  feet  high.  Some  residual 
hills  of  hard  rocfc  have  been  left,  and  in  many 
places  the  Igneous  granite  eine  of  the  former 
noutttshi  has  heen  laid  hare.  The  remain- 
ing rocks  covprirg  the  core  on  either  sido 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Cambrian  system,  especial- 
ly along  the  eastern  coast.  There  are  some  out- 
croppingB  of  the  Algenldan  gronp^  and  along 
the  northern  and  wesicra  edge  or  the  ptateau 
there  art*  remnnnta  of  highly  fo-^^ilifermi''  De- 
vonian and  Upper  Silurian  strata.  The  triassic 
lowlands  to  tbe  north  and  wcefc  of  the  plateaa 


around  the  Basin  of  Minas  were  probalily  formed 
by  submarine  denudation.  'I'hey  are  tinderlaid 
by  very  thick  strata  of  Carboniferous  rock.  The 
Cobequid  plateau,  which  ri»H'8  from  the  midst 
of  theae  lowlandti,  has  lately  been  shown  to  he 
of  late  Devonian  origin. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  province  drain^4  to 
the  southward,  through  numerous  short  rivers. 
Small  lakes  arc  also  numerous,  I^akc  Rossignol 
in  the  south  being  the  largest  on  tbe  peninsula. 
The  large  body  of  water  in  Cape  Breton  Island, 
called  Bnia  d'Or  Lake,  is  mora  properly  an 
inland  sea. 

Climate.  The  in.sular  position  of  Nova  Scotia 
renders  its  climate  dilTerent  from  that  of  tlic 
other  Canadian  provinces.  For  instance,  it  is 
not  subject  to  great  eaEtremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
but  haa,  on  the  otber  hand,  a  larger  amount  of 
cloudy  and  foggy  weather.  The  presence  of  the 
gulf  current  oflT  the  south  coast  lessens  the 
severity  of  the  winters,  and  the  interior  portions 
of  the  province  are  greatly  protected  by  the 
1  Mi^es  of  liills  whiA  border  the  coasts.  The 
northern  hills  are  cspedally  useful  in  warding 
off  the  north  winds,  and  the  range  whieh  borders 
the  Bay  of  Ptindy  protects  the  .Annapolis  Valley 
from  the  winds  an<l  fo^rs,  which  are  common  to 
tbe  bay  re;;i'>n.  l  lie  temperature  seldom  falls 
below  zero,  and  tiie  summer  maximum  in  the 
region  of  Halifax  (latitude  44"  38'  N.)  is  about 
86*,  being  somewhat  higher  than  this  in  tbe 
interior.  The  annual  precipitation  averages  about 
45  inches. 

Minerals.  The  province  is  ricl)  in  mineral 
resources,  and  mining  is  a  arrowing  industry.  The 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  Northern  Nova  SooUa  and 
Cape  Breton  Island  contain  COat  ssauw  of  great 
thickness,  tbe  coal  being  a  superior  quality  of 
the  bituminous  variety,  and  welt  adapted  for 
coking.  Vrom  1890  to  1803  the  annual  produc- 
tion thu-tuated  between  two  uitd  three  luiliion 
tons,  but  exceeded  the  latter  figure  in  1809  and 
1900.  Thia  exceeds  the  combined  production  for 
all  the  rest  of  Ghnada,  and  eonstifutcs  the  main 
source  of  ptipply  for  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Gold  is  fouml  in  the  (juartzites  and  slates  of  the 
Caiidirian  Age  that  parallel  the  .Vtbintie  coast 
of  the  peninsula.  The  vein  ores  (they  luive  been 
workea  ainos  1800)  were  formerly  very  rich,  but 
have  now  heoome  nearly  exhausted.  However, 
conditions  favor  a  ninimura  cost  of  mining  and 
jiiilling  llie  coarser  gold  ores,  and  thry  are  heing 
rapidly  exploited.  Prior  to  ISHT  tlie  product 
had  fluctuated  un  l  i  -  00.000  in  annual  value, 
but  rose  to  over  $(K)0,000  in  1890  and  lUOO.  Rich 
deposits  of  irOtt  ore  are  found.  Only  small 
qunntitiea  of  Iron  ore  are  now  being  mined,  but 
the  poBsibilittes  are  great.  Small  quantities  of 
gypsum  and  manganese  are  mined  in  Capo  Breton 
Island,  and  antimony  is  exported  from  the  region 
north  of  Halifax. 

Fi8UEai£S.  Fishing  is  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries. The  province  surpasses  all  other  prov- 
inces and  States  of  the  continent  in  the  annual 
value  of  its  fish  output.  For  a  long  period  the 
value  of  this  output  has  run  from  i?r», 000.000  to 
18.000,000.  The  eaiteh  includes  deep  sca,  inshore, 
and  river  varieties.  The  first  two,  however,  are 
most  important.  Sea-flahing  is  enoounfed  Ijj  n 
bounty  offered  sinoe  1882  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment. Al>out  two-thirds  of  it— ?100.000 — 
has  gone  annually  to  the  18,000  Nova  Scotia  fish- 
The  ood  and  lobster  fisheries  surpass  in 
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importance,  the  annual  product  being  about  $2,- 
500,000  MMl  $1^,000  xeipMtfvcly. 

AowcTOTCSB  Mm  Game.  The  v»Uey  lands  of 
Nora  Scotia  are  exoeedinglv  fertile.    Even  tbo 

reckless  method  of  oultivat  inn  nftcn  iiKliiliriil  in 
has  failed  to  exhaust  this  fertility,  riw  hiU  lauds 
are  more  rocky  and  less  fruitful.  The  tlora  is 
much  the  same  n*«  h  fouml  in  other  sections  of 
Canada  south  uf  tin-  Saint  I^wrence.  Aaa  result 
of  its  somewhat  insular  climate^  hontwer,  a  few 
species  arc  found  which  are  nnkiMwii  in  otber 
parts  of  tlie  continent.  Fllrl-^ts  i.ri;;inally  cov- 
ered the  greater  portion  of  tlie  province,  the 
varieties  of  trees  being  well  divided  between  the 
hard  and  soft  woods,  the  former  being  more  com- 
mon  in  the  protected  Tnlleys.  At  many  point* 
the  original  forests  have  been  removed,  resulting 
in  a  noteworthy  climatic  change — noteworthy  be- 
cause different  from  that  which  usually  follows 
forest  removals — namely,  the  moist  coast  air 
gains  a  more  easy  access  to  the  interior,  increas- 
ing the  defrrse  ot  moisture  of  both  atmosphere 
and  soil.  Tamarack,  spruce,  balsam,  and  other 
soft  wooils  have  taken  the  place  of  the  beech, 
maple,  chii.  walnut,  and  other  hard  woo<lf«.  where 
thi'so  iinvo  hiM'M  iriiinvcii.  I'urthemnirf  extra 
drainage  is  required  and  the  agricultural  indus- 
try has  been  materially  modified. 

The  per  acre  yield  of  almost  every  erop  raised 
ia  seareety  exceeded  in  any  pari  of  the  continent. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  however,  is  coiifint  il  to 
the  valleyi*  and  has  not  more  than  held  its  own 
for  a  long  time.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  the 
most  favored  crops;  liay,  barley,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, and  rjr«  are  next  in  importance.  The  rook 
crops — especially  turnij);* — receive  much  atten- 
tion. The  greatest  agricultural  activity  centres 
in  the  protected  Annapolis  and  Cornwallirs  val- 
leys, which  have  become  renowned  for  their  pro- 
duction of  fine  fniits.  Fruit-rai.sing  is  receiv- 
ing increased  attention,  and  apples  constitute 
one  ol  the  principal  articles  of  «[port,  their  repu* 
tation  having  bw'n  won  both  by  virtue  of  their 
flavor  and  their  keeping  qualities.  The  broken 
land  is  aiijipti-il  to  ;;ra/'in;,'  ami  the  usual 

varieties  of  donu'siic  aniittulH  arc  bred.  Cattle, 
however,  are  the  only  species  which  lias  re- 
ceived much  attention.  Cattle  were  formerly 
raised  chiefly  for  the  butcher,  bnt  more  recently 

for  dairy  purposes.  TIic  Imlf.  r  and  cheese  jtrml- 
ductji  are  becoming  iuiportaiit  sources  of  revenue, 
an<l  dairy  fanning  will  apparently  control  the 
industrial  activity  of  the  future. 

In  many  districts  birds  and  wild  animals— 
bears*  foxes,  wolves,  deer,  and  smaller  varieties 
—are  in  sufBcient  numbers  to  afford  excellent 
hunting. 

MANfFACTlRES     AM)    Tr  A  v  SI'OK  TATIOX.  The 

maritime  situation  of  NDva  Si  citia  is  most  favor- 
able for  purposes  of  trade  with  European  and 
Atlantic  seaboard  States.  The  coast  line  (about 

1000  miles  long)  has  an  unusual  numljer  of  in- 
dentations, which  offer  exceptional  liarbor  facili- 
ties. Tlx'  liarV.iirs  on  the  Allan  lie  arnl  the  l!ay 
of  Kundy  coasts  are  acccisible  the  yeiir  round. 
Halifax  (q.v.),  on  the  .\tlantic  co,Tst.  is  tin  har 
bor  most  frequented.  The  registered  vessels 
bnilt  by  the  province  mnnber  \5!i  steamers  and 
l!H»rt  ijnil  boats.  The  foTin.iL'i  f'  r  ?K>lh  the  over- 
sea and  coastwise  ve--el~  whii  li  eater  and  leave 
the  harbors  is  rapidlx  irereasjng.  innounting  in 
1900  to  a  total  of  3.700.000  and  0.000.000  respec- 
tively. The  Intercolonial  Railroad,  with  terml-- 


nals  in  lialifax  on  the  east  and  in  Sydney  on  the 
north  coast,  connects  Nova  Scotia  with  the  other 
Canadian  ptovinoes.  Other  lines  traverse  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  makinf  a  total  of 

043  miles  for  the  province  in  lt>01.  in  the 
other  provinces.  rk>vprnnient  subsidies  have  great- 
ly aided  in  railroad  roii>1  met  ion.  The  lar-Jif-st 
items  of  export  are  tish,  coal,  lumber,  and  min- 
erals, while  the  imports  consist  largely  of  Weii 
India  produce  and  British  and  American  nttum- 
factured  products. 

Xo  industry  of  the  ])rovince  has  so  bright  a 
prospect  as  manufacturing.  Aside  from  »hip- 
building,  which  has  greatly  declined,  manufac- 
turing has  never  been  important.  It  has  the  ex- 
oeptiona!  advantafs  at  noma  of  the  iron  ore^ 
cojil,  and  limestone  (used  as  flux),  and  there- 
fore seems  destined  to  be  a  seat  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing  industries.  (  oke  is  heini:  manu- 
factureil.  and  at  Sydney  in  Cape  Breton  the  iron 
and  steel  industrj'  is  being  developed  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  Tlie  loresU  afford  a  large  supply 
of  tanninir  barks.  This  has  given  rise  to  tiie 
tanning  industry.  Another  natural  advantage 
to  manufacturing  is  the  great  water  power 
alRirdtHl  by  the  streams  of  tiie  province.  There 
are  a  nimiberof  cotton  mills.  8ugQr  is  manufac- 
tured at  Halifax.  Extensive  fruit-raising  ex* 
plains  the  numher  of  canning  factories.  Butter 
and  cheese  factories  are  increasing  in  number. 

Banks.  In  1899  the  (bartered  bank  branches 
numbered  69.  The  clearing-house  transactions 
in  Halifax  in  1900  amounted  to  $77,000,000. 
The  post-office  savings  banks  numbered  50  ( 1900), 
with  13,123  <lepositors  and  an  average  deposit  of 
$201.44.  There  were  also  ( 1900)  15  Government 
savings  banks,  having  15,479  depositors,  with  an 
averaj.'<-  dejiosii  of  $.300.64. 

UoMCBNMt.NT.  Nova  Scotia  was  incorporated 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  18C7,  and  is 
represented  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  by  10 
Senators  and  SO  members  of  the  Lower  House.  ' 
It  has  also  it^  own  local  I.eLiislatnre  and  a  Lieu- 
Irnant-noverniir.  This  <jllieiul  is  ai»|Kiinted  by 
I  <  iov  ernor  ( ;eneral  of  the  Dimiinion  and  hid 
(.  (juneil.  Ttie  legislature  consists  of  a  Council 
and  a  House  of  Assembly  elected  by  the  countiwi 
— which  are  18  in  number— and  by  the  cities!, 
the  municipal  units  of  jvovemment  bein^  counties 
and  towns,  The  people  fleet  a  county  council — 
each  (lolling  district  having  one  n  pn  sentut  ive — 
which  in  turn  appoints  the  other  county  oO'icers.  It 
is  necesiiiary  to  i44<eure  the  sanction  of  the  people 
in  order  to  iHirrow  mon^,  and  the  Lieutenant* 
Governor  of  tlie  province  has  a  right  of  veto 
upon  the  money -borrowing  powers  a«  well  as  the 
iiyda  ws  pa>M-d'by  the  Council.  Ths  caf^tal  of  the 
province  i-  Halifax. 

The  [irim  iji.il  s<iurces  of  revenue  for  the  Pro- 
vincial Ciovernmcut  consist  of  the  Dominion  sub- 
sidy of  about  9492,000  annually  and  the  mine 
royalties.  Tliese  royalties  arc  l>eeoming  almost 
as  great  as  the  Dominion  subsidies.  The  total 
receipts  for  l!»(»o  exeeedid  .<l.rion.nno.  an<l  the 
expenditures  were  ;i;i*.>7.0(K».  The  same  year  the 
net  debt  of  the  province  amounted  to  $2,7  1 '{.OOO. 

In  1900  the  charitable  institutions  cost  the 
province  912S.0Q0.  These  consist  of  a  deaf  and 
dumb  institution,  a  Mind  institution,  a  general 
hospital,  ami  24  poor-hou«es.  Persons  wnteneed 
for  crime  are  sent  to  the  Dominion  penitentiary, 
maintained  for  the  Maritime  Provinces  at  Dor- 
chester, >N.  B. 
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ForaxAmnr.  The  nturns  of  the  populatiun 
for  1891  and  IMl  were  rMpecthely  450,300  and 

459,100.  Nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants  arc  of 
Britihli  origin,  the  Seoti-ti  being  in  the  majority. 
There  is  not  .-jO  much  unoocupie<i  territory  as  in 
the  other  provincea  (excepting  Prince  Edward 
Idand),  and  the  denaity  of  popalation — 22  per 
square  mile — is  accordlogly  greater.  Halifax, 
the  seventh  largest  city  of  the  Dominion,  had  a 
population  in  I'JOl  of  40,700.  Sydney,  in  Cajw 
Uretun  Island,  had  a  population  of  0900,  n  gain 
of  75  per  cent,  during  the  decade. 

BKUaum  ahd  Educatioh.  While  the  Catholie 
Church  is  numerically  the  Wrongest,  it  eontaiiu 
but  a  little  over  one  third  of  the  cluirrh  follow- 
ing in  the  province.  Tlie  Pre?<by tfrian.->,  IkiptiHts, 
Kpi>onpalians.  and  .Met hodii^ts  follow  in  the  order 
named.  The  great  intereiit  in  education  is  shown 
Iqr  fh«  iMfc  tluit  1  out  of  every  4.4  ol  the  popnla- 
iSem  attends  aehooL  The  schools  are  li«e  and 
undenominational ;  there  are  no  sepaiate  Catholic 
or  Protestant  sebools  maint-iiineil  by  the  public 
system,  as  in  Ontario  ami  Quebec.  The  ineinbiTH 
of  the  Executive  Cniineil  constitute  the  ("ouneil 
of  Public  Instruction,  which,  toj^thcr  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  school  system.  The  schools  are  carefully 
superintended,  and  gradation  and  uniformity  of 
methoth  are  generally  maintained.  There  is 
one  academy  in  each  count}'.  The  province 
maintains  a  normal  school,  but  no  university. 
The  total  cost  of  the  school  earstem  in  1901  was 
18.08  per  enrolled  diild.  Aixmt  two-flfths  of 
this  is  l>omr  by  Govemmrnt  grant-;  and  inu- 
nicipal  aid,  the  rest  by  local  taxation.  The 
following  are  the  denomiimtiunal  colleges: 
Acadia  University,  at  Wolfville  (Baptist)  ; 
King's  College  (Episcopalian),  at  Windsor,  the 
oldest  ebartered  university  in  Canada »  Saint 
Francois  Xavier  Oolleg«>.  and  Safait  Anne's  Col- 
lege  (Catholic)  ;  and  Dallioii^^ie  University,  at 
Halifax — the  last  being  uiidenuaiinational,  but 
receiving  the  support  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

HUTOaY.  Nova  Scotia  is  believed  to  have  been 
Urat  discovered  in  1497  by  John  Cabot,  who  sailed 
nnder  the  English  flag.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Portuguese  navigator  Cortcreal  explored  the 
f'oa-t  in  l."»00.  nie  fir-t  settlers,  however,  were 
the  French,  who  took  possebsion  of  the  country 
in  virtue  of  the  explorations  of  Verrazano,  Car- 
tier,  the  Maiqnis  da  la  Boche,  and  Champlain. 
French  fishermen  frequented  this  locality,  and  in 
1598  Henry  IV.  of  France  granted  Acadia  (q  v.), 
as  the  country  was  called,  to  l>e  hi  lUx  he.  In 
IflOt  t))e  first  settlement  was  maile  l>y  the  Sieiir 
de  Monts,  Samuel  de  Chain  plain,  and  the  Baron 
de  Ptmtrlncoort  on  the  island  of  Saint  Croix. 
This  w«a  removed  in  the  foUowioe  year  to  Fort 
Bayal  (Annapolis).  Thronghoire  tlM  French 
tenure  the  mloni^ti  of  New  England  made  at- 
tempts to  obtain  poss<»Hsi(>n  of  tlie  country,  and  in 
Kiil  Sir  William  Alexander  (q.v.)  ol)taine<l  from 
James  I.  of  England  a  grant  of  .-Xcadia,  which 
was  now  named  Nova  Scotia.  In  1710  the  Eng- 
liah  captured  Port  Royal,  and  in  1713,  by  the 
Treaty  of  l^treeht,  France  gave  up  its  claim  to 
the  country,  cvcept  \n  Capo  F?rcton  or  Isle  Tvoyalc, 
whieh  was  coded  in  ITttS.  In  <»rd«'r  to  destroy  the 
FrcFieh  influence,  which  continued  to  prcdominntp. 
the  English  Government  in  1755  deported  a  large 
■umber  of  the  French  Acadians.  estimntH  at 
more  than  flOOO  (probably  about  half  of  the  total 
population  of  French  descent),  and  scattered 
▼ebZnL^U. 


them  among  English  colonists  from  Msssa* 
ehusetts  to  Georgia.   This  act  forms  thm  them* 

of  Longfellow's  t'ranr/pline.  A  blow  was  also 
struck  at  the  l-'reuch  iulluence  by  the  founding 
in  1741)  of  Halifax,  which  became  a  distinctly 
English  centre.  The  development  of  the  eountiy 
was  greatly  aided  by  tlie  arrival  of  Scotch  settlera 
and  by  the  large  number  of  loyali.sts  who  left 
the  United  States  at  tho  time  of  tiie  Revolution. 
Until  IT.'iS  the  con(rol  of  the  colony  wa.s  almo.^t 
completely  in  tlie  bands  of  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed hy  the  King,  but  in  that  year  the  first 
Legislature  was  created.  The  country  increased 
in  population  to  eudt  an  extent  that  in  1784  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  was  formed  from  a 
part  of  its  territory.  The  history  of  2sova 
Scotia  since  1784  forms  a  part  of  the  general 
history  of  Canada  (q.v.). 

('onsutt:  Baliburton,  Papers  on  the  BUtorp 
and  ReMwmt  o/  Nova  Scotia  (Halifax,  1862) ; 
Dawson,  Sandhook  of  tke  Geography  and  Natural 
History  of  Xom  ffroda  ((5th  ed..  I'ictou,  1863); 
Sf>hvyn  and  Dawson,  Descriptive  Hhetch  of  the 
l'ti  i/x\i-iil  (Sf  ography  and  Geology  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  (Montreal,  1884)  ;  Nova  Scotian  /n> 
alitule  of  ficience  Proceedings  and  TrantOOtion* 
(Halifax,  1870  et  seq.)  ;  Morley,  Record  of  Trawl 
m  Tfova  Scotia  (New  York,  1900) ;  and  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  CaiMika. 

NOVATI,  nA-vn't*,  FRAN-fTRCO  (1859—).  An 
Italian  philologist,  Iwrn  in  Tremona.  He  was 
made  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Milan  in  1883, 
and  went  thence  to  Talermn  (IS.SG),  to  Genoa 
( 1889),  and  to  Milan  ( 1392).  By  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Oiornale  etortoo  della  letteraiura 
iiattana  (1B83.  with  Graf  and  Renier),  and  by 
constant  rnntrihution.s  to  the  Qiomale  utorico, 
the  Sttirlj  (It  filnlofiiii  romanza^  he  did  much 
to  spread  tlie  knowledge  of  liis  siK'cial  branch  of 
study  throughout  his  own  country  and  Europe. 
He  devoted  his  attention  especially  to  the  Renais* 
sance.  A  number  of  his  critical  easaya  an  col- 
lected in  the  volume  Stvdf  «rUia  •  Mtarari 
(1889).  He  also  pubti.shed  the  Corretpimd«n09 
of  Coluccio  SaluUtf  (1891-06). 

NOVATIAJf.  A  Roman  presbyter  of  the 
third  century,  noted  chiefly  for  the  schistn  to 
wliich  he  gave  his  name.  According  to  a  late 
account,  he  was  bom  in  Phrygia.  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  be  was  a  native  of  the  West.  He 
was  oonverted  in  mature  life,  during  an  itlnees, 
and  received  only  'clinical'  baptism  (an  incom- 
fdete  form  of  the  rite,  sometimes  administered 
to  the  sick),  which  was  afterwards  charged 
agaiiut  him  as  a  canonical  defect,  yet  did  not 
hinder  hts  ordinati<in  to  the  priet^cod.  During 
the  VBoanqr  in  the  Roman  8«e  caused  by  the 
Decian  peraecution  (250-251).  trben  the  pres- 
byter*?  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  Nova- 
tian  quickly  assumed  the  leadership  among  them. 
It  was  he  who  \crot<i  two  of  the  letters  addressed 
by  the  Roman  clergy  to  Cyprian.  In  the  discus- 
.sion  aliout  the  lapsed  (i.e.  apostates  in  the  per- 
secution). Novatian  in-i>ted  upon  excluding  them 
from  fellowship,  in  opinmition  to  the  milder 
dis(  Ipline  aclvocated  by  the  newly  elected  Bishop, 
CiiriH  Uus.  Many  of  the  clergy  sympathizing 
with  Novatian.  he  was  put  forward  as  rival 
bishop,  whereupon  he  was  pronounced  schismatic 
by  a  Roman  aynod.  and  excommunicated  (251). 
ThiH  aolion..  however,  failed  to  check  the  move- 
ment he  had  inaugurated.   The  Novatianists,  or 
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Cathari.  u  ihey  were  called  (i.e.  the  pttne),  dis- 
played increa>iii^  stitrifith,  and  churches  of  their 
order  sprung  up  all  tiie  way  frum  Spain  to  Asia 
Minor.  In  Africa  they  were  especially  strong. 
Thejr  flourished  for  a  long  lim^  and  traces  of 
tlieni  are  found  aa  late  as  the  serenth  century. 
Of  N'ovutian's  end  little  i«  known.  A  latt-  nc- 
couut  (by  Socrates,  tiflh  centurj*)  says  that  he 
died  a  mar^  in  the  raign  of  Vakrian  (264- 
C.260). 

The  difference  between  Novatianists  and  Catho- 
lics related  to  the  theory  of  the  Church.  Both 
parties  agreed  that  the  Cfaureh  was  *holy,'  as 

assfTtfil  ill  thr  rrofnl,  Imt  llu'  Xm  ati;iiiisls  in 
tcrpreU'ti  thia  to  nifuu  a  huly  iH«jmUjr<>lup,  to 
be  maintained  by  strict  discipline,  while  the 
Catholics  believed  the  Church  was  holy  because 
of  its  sacfaments,  especially  penance,  by  which 
holiness,  if  lost  through  sin,  might  be  restored. 
The  issue  was  similar  to  that  raised  by  Montauus 
and  Hippolytus  (qi|.v  i,  and  it  appeared  again 
in  the  fourth  century  in  llic  I>>n!«tist  contr<iv(  r^y. 
(See  DoNATlSTS.)  The  Nuvatiani-^ts  puslu-.i  thoir 
tlieory  to  its  limit  bjr  insisting  that  even  Catho- 
lics entering  tbdr  comnranion  should  first  be  re- 
ba[)ti7r  1 

Xo\uLi.ui'.s  most  iniportaiit  surviving  uc^rk  is 
On  the  Triitify.  Tin-  tract  cntillcd  ./<  inv/t  Mruls 
relates  to  cereinonial  questions.  Some  of  thu 
treatises  formerly  attributed  to  Cyprian  arc 
probab^  the  work  of  Novutian,  e.g.  Coneernintj 
flhowt,  the  Value  of  ilodculy,  and  the  Praise  of 
Martyrdom.  Tlie  anonymous  treatise  Aijuinst 
Novation  is  held  bj'  Harnack  t<>  Ix'  from  the 
Roman  Bishop  8ixtus  II.  <2i>7  ■>>*i.  Consult: 
Mignc,  fatrol.  Lat.,  vol.  iii.;  The  .Antc-Sicene 
Fathers,  ed.  by  Roberts  nnd  Donaldwn,  vol.  v. 
(New  York,  18ft6) Harnack,  Oesehichte  der 
altchristlichrn  Litlcratur  (Leipzig,  18ti;5)  ;  id., 
Uisturii  of  Dmimn.  vol.  ii.  (London,  1890)  Bw* 
mn,  Vyprtan  (ib.,  1807). 

NOVATION  (Lat.  novntio.  renewal,  from 
novare,  to  renew  i.  In  law.  the  sulistitmion 
of  one  legal  obligation  for  anuth<'r.  Novation 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  substitution  of  a 
new  fmr  an  old  party  to  a  legal  obligation,  which 
Is  In  effect  the  creation  of  a  new  obligation,  or  it 

inny  he  ncfninplish(-<I  1>y  tin-  substitution  of  a 
new  (ilili^rntidu  for  au  tilii  oim'  by  tin-  «anic  parties. 
When  the  old  oblipition  i*  extinguishcii  Ijv  n 
new  one  without  change  of  parties,  the  transac- 
tion is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  merger  of  the 
old  "Miiraf  ion  into  tlir  now,    .See  Merger. 

.\t  conmitin  law,  as  under  the  civil  Inw,  tliere 
are  three  inijiort^nt  cliisscs  of  novalion.  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Novalion  by  substitution  of  debtors. 
Bty  mutual  agreement  a  substituted  debtor  may 
assume  payment  of  a  debtor's  obligation  upon 
agreement  of  (be  creditor  or  (Migee  to  accept 
him  as  a  [?i  l>t<ir.  and  to  discharge  tiae  original 
debtor  ur  oMi;:or. 

(2 1  Novation  hy  substitution  of  creditors. 
By  mutual  agreement  of  all  the  parties  a  creditor 
may  agree  to  diwharge  biiii  debtor  upon  the 
(Iciitor's  ai^reenieiif  (n  acrcpt  a  third  party  as 
a  nt'w  creilitor  anil  (o  jiay  tlii>  debt  to  him. 

(3)  A  new  ilelit  or  otiligntinn  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  same  debtor  and  creditor. 

Tlie  first  class  is  of  t)ie  most  frefpienf  occur- 
rence  at  common  law,  btit  a.s  all  novations  are 
dependent  upon  the  substitution  of  a  new  obliga- 


tion  for  an  old  by  mutual  agreement  between 

an  oMi^'or  and  oldigee,  or  In-tween  an  obligor 
and  obligee  auil  a  third  parly,  it  is  evident 
that  there  may  be  as  many  particular  forms  of 
novation  as  there  may  be  combinations  by  agree- 
ment among  the  parties  speeifled. 

.\s  the  essential  clfinont  of  novation  is  the 
agretuicui  or  contract  between  tlie  pa('ti«^,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  essential  elements  of  a 
contract,  including  meeting  of  the  minds,  promise 
and  consideration,  should  all  exist  in  order  to 
establish  the  lelationship.  In  general  fbe  prom- 
ise of  the  obligee  to  release  the  first  obligor  is 
.sufTicieiit  ponsidernt  ion  for  the  promise  of  the 
ufw  obligor,  and  vice  versa,  and  as  the  promise 
of  each  party  to  the  novation  is  given  in  ex- 
change for  the  promise  of  each  of  the  others,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  several  promises  should 
be  contemporaneous.  In  order  that  the  promise 
to  give  up  rights  under  the  earlier  obligation 
may  U'  a  sutlieii'nt  consideration  for  tlie  new 
obligation,  it  is  I lal  that  the  earlier  ubliga- 
tiiin  should  be  valid.  There  can  be  no  novation 
of  a  void  obligation.  See  COKaiOBBATiOM. 

As  the  result  of  a  novation  is  the  «ctinetlon 
of  the  earlier  obligation,  it  frdlows  (hat  all  liens 
attaeliing  to  it  are  extinguished  tinlci»t>  expressly 
pri  M  i  vcd  or  continued  by  the  new  obligation. 

Properly  any  new  obligation  which  is  created 
by  the  parties  to  an  old  obligation  and  operates 
merely  to  suspend  the  old  obligation  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  instead  of  extinguishing  it,  i.<i  not 
a  novation,  but  a  merger. 

New  collateral  agreements  entered  into  an 
security  for  a  preexisting  obligation  do  not  affeel 
a  novation,  as  the  original  obligatfam  eontinUM 
in  full  force  and  effect. 

Upon  analogous  (dasscs  of  contracts,  see 
MKBGEB;  AcCOBU  A>-t>  SAXlSFACTIOXj  SSCfBlTY. 

See  also  Asstoniacirr. 

In  the  ca^c  of  nnv.atinn  by  the  substitution  of 
debtors,  the  substance  of  the  transaction  is  that 
the  new  debtor  pays  the  obligation  of  the  old 
debtor,  and  is  thus  within  the  expr^  language 
of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  As,  however,  the  pur> 
pose  of  tbo  Statute  of  Frauds  was  to  require 
contracts  which  were  in  effect  contracts  of 
snvcty-hip.  or  contracts  in  the  nature  of  surety- 
sliip,  to  be  in  writing,  the  courta  have  uniformly 
held  that  contracts  of  novation  are  not  within 
the  statute  and  need  not  be  committed  to  writing. 
See  FRAVDfl.  STATtmc  op.   Consult  the  authoiri- 

tii  -  i-'f.  rrcd  to  under  CoNTBACT. 

NO^A  ZSMTBUl  (Russian  A'ovaya  Zem- 
Ijyo).    The  name  of  a  group  of  two  targe  and 

numerous  small  islands  in  the  Arctic  Oeean» 
forming  a  crescent-shaped  chain  extending  from 
70°  .lO'  to  77  north  latitude,  uml  separating 
Kara  from  liareiit.H  Sea  (Map:  liussia,  G  3). 
It  is  separated  by  Kara  Strait.  .30  miles  wide» 
from  Vaigateh  Island  at  the  northeastern  extrem- 
ity of  European  Itniwia,  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  Tvu-^sinn  finvertunont  of  Archangel.  Tlie 
length  uf  the  two  large  islands,  including  the 
narrow  strait  between  them,  is  about  740  miles; 
their  average  width  is  60  miles,  and  their  com- 
bined area  about  34^100  square  mflcs.  The  coast* 
are  Indented  by  numerous  deep  and  narrow 
fiords,  and  the  Mauds  are  rooky  and  mountain- 
ous, rising  to  a  height  of  rtdW  feet.  The  climate 
is  cold  throughout  the  year,  and  vegetation  is 
dwarfed.  Animals,  however^  are  ttumeroue^  aiid 
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include  bears,  wolves  and  foxes,  reindeer,  ennincfl^ 
and  Otlier  fur-bearing  animals,  and  Urge  numbera 

of  Mnatic  birds,  while  whales  and  srals  nre 
foand  in  the  surrounding  seas.  The  islands  are 
prnotlcHlly  uuinhaliited,  but  are  vintad  ill  amti- 
iner  by  lisheniicn  niid  hiwters. 

NOVEL  (OF.  novtlle,  nouvelle,  Fr.  nouvellc, 
from  Lat,  norrlla,  fem.  of  uoo  (lua,  new,  diminu- 
tive of  novu9,  new).  The.  To  deaiguate  modem 
prose  Jletiotts  Ihcn-  ure  eumnt  two  terms:  ro- 
Rumoe  and  nowt.   The  term  romance  ( from  the 
I^atln  adverb  romanice),  originally  employed  in 
ItaJj,  Spain,  and  France  (in  other  words,  in  the 
Romanic   lands)    to   distinguish    the  common 
speech,  i.e.  the  lingua  romana,  from  the  Latin 
of  the  learned,  came  in  time  to  denote  a  oomposi- 
tion  in  the  vernacular— «nd  flnally  any  verse-tale 
of  intrigue  and  adventure.   The  word  'romance' 
was  established  in  English  usagv  hy  the  time  of 
Chaucer.    At  first  tlie  wor.l  'novel'  was  probalily 
the  name  given  to  i^cmie  new  story.    In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  Cfuturiea  il  was  common 
among  the  Provencal  poete  for  a  verse-tale  of 
intrigue  realiatfe  In  treatment.   Tt  was  popu- 
larized in  Italy  by  l?<Mvaccio  us  f!u-  title  of 
a  short  narrative  in  f)rose.    \\  lu'ii  thcso  lialiun 
tales  came   into  Enjrlish,  tlie  word  came  with 
them.    It  fir^t  occurs  (so  far  as  has  been  dis- 
covered) in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure  (1500). 
In  the  banda  of  several  English  writers  the 
Italian  nOvetUt  was  by  degrees  expanded,  until 
by  the  eighteenth  century  it  filled  a  duodecimo 
volume.    Then  came  Richard&un  and  Fieldinjr 
with  their  larger  delineations  of  contcmporarv 
life,  which  with  some  hesitancy  they  and  their 
public  called  novels.  Somewhat  after  this  fashion 
the  word  novel  became  in  English  the  penpric 
term  for  prose  fiction.    Up  to  Mareti,  ITtiij.  the 
Monthly  Review  placed  work^  of  fietion  under 
the  head  of  "Miscellaneous  Fublieations."  In 
that  month  it  made  the  subdivision  "Novels." 
,  From  the  fienaisaanee  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century  t1i«  word  'romance'  was  not  mncli  used 
in  Ent:li-ft-    Then  it  bepm  to  appear  a?;  the 
explanuiorv  title  of  the  wild  Gothic  stories  of 
Ann  RadciifTe  nn<i  lier  seliool.    Since  that  time 
it  has  denoted  a  novel  which  represents  men 
and  women  in  strange,  improbable,  or  impossible 
situations.   Owing  to  very  different  literary  con- 
(Btions  on  the  Continent,  romance  (French  and 
(Jennari,  roman ;  Italian,  romnuza)  is  there  the 
generic  term,  and  novel  still  means  a  short  tale. 
Ai  its  name  by  chance  signifies,  the  novel 
as  an  easily  recognizable  literary  apeeies  is  a  new 
thing:   It  hardly  has  a  date  before  Defoe.  And 
yet,  In  its  genesis,  the  novel  is  as  oM  ns  either 
the  epic  or  the  drama,    ('ommon  to  ail  peoples 
is  the  heast  tale,  iti  which  animals  are  made 
to  speak  and  conduct  themselves  as  men  and 
women.  Popular  stories  of  this  kind  were  taken 
up   hv   scholars   of  a   later   period,  trimmed, 
moralized,  and  preserved  in  writing.    Fairy  tales 
and  anecdotes  of  every-day  life  undergo  a  similar 
process  until  transformed  into  the  verse  or  the 
prose  story  poaaessing  an  art  of  its  own.  in 
F/rvpt  story-telling  belongs  to  the  oldest  times, 
indeed,  Egypt  was  the  source  of  many  a  talc 
that   long   afterwards   charmed   Europe.  (See 
Anm,  section  //t<eral«re  ontf  Seienee.)  The 
Sanskrit  collertion  of  tales  known  as  the  Foncfto- 
lantra  or  Thr  Fohlr.n  r,f  ftidpni  fcnmpo^cd  about 
900  and  the  fables  attributed  to  ^aop. 


likewise  Eastern  in  origin,  found  their  way  into 
Western  Europe,  and,  blending  with  luiiive  in- 
eident-i.  beeaine  the  ba-is  of  many  a  mediceval 
lictioii  iu  verse  and  pni^e.  Very  interesting  is 
the  Oriental  device  for  stringing  together  a  long 
series  of  tales,  as  in  the  Seven  M'ise  i/ostsrs, 
widely  diffused  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
better  known  Arabian  yirjhts.  This  manner 
was  adopted  by  Boccaccio  in  the  Decameron  and 
by  Chaucer  in  the  Caiiti  iburi/  'J'nlrs. 

In  India  the  novel,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word,  began  probably  with  the  Advenhtm 
of  the  Ten  Prineea  {Daiakumdrviearita)  by  Dan- 
din  (q.v.)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century 
A.n.  This  i"*  n.  romancn-  of  rofjuery.  Tlie  three 
remaining  nuveb  are  in  a  totally  different  vein. 
They  are  the  Vi-i'iradtiitA  of  Suhandhu  (q.v.), 
and  two  romances  by  Bana  (ay.),  the  KOdam- 
txtrf  and  the  Adventures  of  aonha  (fforsAo- 
oarHtt)f  an  historical  novel.  Sana's  works  were 
influenced  an<l  in  great  part  modeled  on  Su- 
ban<lhu.  These  three  novels  all  belong;  probably 
to  the  seventh  century  a.d.  In  plot  they  show 
little  acticm,  but  they  abound  in  detailetl  descrip- 
tion. The  impression  of  both  style  and  oontent, 
although  monotonous  to  Ooridentais,  is  sweet 
and  smooth.  Tlio  Pahlavi  or  Middle  Persian 
literature  bus  an  interesting  romance  on  the 
early  Sassanisn  hero  Ardashir  Papakaa.  Bss 

SaS8A.\II>E8. 

In  China  the  novel  did  not  develop  until  the 
>fongol  dynasty  (e.l2A0-1368).  The  Chinese  clas- 
sify their  novels  under  four  heads:  \mirpation 

and  plot;  intri^Mie  and  love;  superstition;  and 
rofruery.  These  romances  abound  in  aetion,  hut 
eharaeterization  is  less  developed.  As  examples 
of  Chinese  fiction,  which  is  of  vast  extent,  there 
uuiy  be  mentioned  the  San  kuo  ekih  f/en  {  of 
Ix>  Kuan-chung,  which  is  historical;  the  Shui 
Hu  Chuan  of  Shih  Nai-an(  ?),  a  picaresque  novel ; 
and  the  lisi  i/u  (^hi,  which  is  based  on  the  travels 
of  Iliouen  Th.«iang  (q.v.)  in  India.  The  Ming 
dynasty,  which  followed  the  Mongol,  produced 
many  roaianoes«  most  of  which  are  by  unknown 
authors. 

Fiction  developed  in  Japan  earlier  than  in 
China.  Tlie  first  novel  of  importance  is  the 
Ocnji  Mi>na!;iitiiri.  a  long  romance  of  love,  con- 
taining much  valuable  information  regarding  so* 
ciety  altout  a.d.  IOOO.  Before  this  there  had  been 
a  number  of  Jfonopatort,  or  narratives,  many  of 
them  novelistic  in  ehanieter,  such  as  the  Taketori. 
he,  Vtsulio.  and  Yamdto.  Tn  the  seventeenth 
century  .lapuncije  hetton  revived  after  a  long 
period  of  decline,  and  though  pornographic  in 
the  writings  of  Saikaku,  was  purifled  in  ths' 
romantic  novels  of  Kfoden.  Bakin,  and  Tanehtko. 
The  masterpiece  of  Kioden  is  the  Innff-innn 
Hioshi,  a  romance  of  ru^^uery.  Createst  of  all 
was  Bakin,  who  achieved  his  best  in  his  Yumi- 
baritsuki,  published  in  1805,  aUltough  his  work 
is  disfigured  hy  extravagancies  and  impossibili- 
ties— a  statement  which  holds  good  of  another 
work  of  his,  perhaps  the  most  fsmons  of  all 
Japanese  novels,  the  Hakki  n<li  n.  whifb  recounts 
the  adventures  of  eight  lieriH'r*  u{  nemi-caninc 
birth,  wlio  typify  the  eight  cardinal  virtues. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  their  popular  tales, 
about  which  little  is  known.  After  the  glory 
of  their  art  had  departed,  there  arose  in  the 
flrsl  eenturies  of  the  Christian  Era  a  class  of 
rhetoricians  who  e<ii)i|iii--ed  Tmig  romanee'^  in 
prose.   They  belonged  uot  to  Greece  proper,  but 
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to  Alexandria  nnd  tlie  litios  of  Asia  Elinor.  The 
basis  of  tlu'ir  rinnanccs  i-i  aii  frolic  talc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ui»ual  plot,  boy  and  girl  lovers 
ar«  M|Mmted,  and  after  countless  perils  on  land 
and  Ma  among  pirates  and  thieves,  they  are 
finally  united.  There  is  no  attempt  at  likeness  to 
truth;  all  is  govcrnp<l  by  ohntKc.  Such  are  the 
loves  of  Theagenes  and  C'barieiea,  in  the  Jtlthio- 
pte»  (fifth  century  t) ,  written  by  a  oeitain  Helio- 
donia.  The  JEtMopiea  ia  ona  of  a  gnmp  of 
romaiieea  to  wMdi  belongs  The  Marv^tous  Tkingt 
Beyond  Thulr,  hy  Antoniiis  Dio<;(>ii<'«  ( Nccond 
century),  containiug  un  accuunt  of  a  vc)y«;;c  to 
the  North  Pole,  travels  in  the  sun  ami  moon,  and 
of  a  descent  into  Hades;  the  ttabi/limua,  by  Jam- 
blichus  the  Syrian  (second  century);  the 
BpketincOf  containing  the  germ  of  the  atoiy  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  by  Xonophon  of  Epneflua 
(third  (^ntury  ?)  :  A  jxilloniii.i  of  Tyre  (existing 
in  a  Latin  version  of  tiie  tifth  century),  the 
original  of  Shu kcHiK-a re's  Prrivirs  ;  an<l  Clitophon 

and  Leucipp€f  hy  Achilli^  Xatius  of  Alexaadiia 
<aftli  oentniy),  alNNinding  in  marvals  and  hot- 
rora  duly  explained,  as  in  the  romances  of  Ann 
ItadcHlfe.  Standing  by  itself  is  the  pastoral 
Daphnia  and  Chloc  of  unknown  authorship,  sutH-t, 
decadent,  and  sensuous.  The  extravagances  of 
Eastern  Greek  romaaee,  which  must  haTe  been 
similar  to  those  of  Antoniua  Diqgnws^  were 
aatiriaed  by  Lnelan  (bora  e.l20  a.D.>  In  bis  fVae 
History.  I.nrinn  takes  his  hero  into  the  iK'lIy 
of  ft  whale,  on  to  the  in<jrnin<j  star,  and  to  the 
Kly^ian  Fields.  A  more  pronounced  reali-tic  aim 
is^found  in  the  (iolden  Am  of  the  Afiiutn  Apu- 
leilis  (q.v.),  written  in  I..atin.  Imbedded  in  its 
aensnality  is  the  beautiful  fairy  tale  of  Oupid  ami 
P»jfrh9.  Ancient  realistic  fiction  threw  off  all 
restraint  in  the  f^dliriinu  of  Petronius  Arbiter, 
which  dcscriln-s  the  debaucherv'  of  Ttoiiiaii  siw  iety 
under  the  tlrf-t  emperors.  To  sum  up.  antii]uity 
gave  to  the  new  nations  of  Western  Europe  a 
moralized  prose  tale,  a  ronuince  constructed  on 
the  linra  of  the  epic,  an  artificial  pa.storal,  the 
burlesque,  and  the  slcetdi  of  contemporary  man* 
ners. 

Through  Arabic  literature,  as  well  through 
other  channels  still  obscure,  ('hristian  Europe  be- 
came acquainted  with  Oriental  fiction.  The  first 
finished  Arabic  stories  were  baseil  (in  I'eraian 
models.  Even  during  Mohammed's  life-time, 
Nadr  ibn  Hnritb  recounted  at  Mecca  tales  told 
by  Persian  merchants,  and  under  the  early  Ab- 
bassides  the  pjwt  al-Lahiqi  rendered  into  Arabic 
verse  the  Iranian  tradition  of  Ardcshir  nnd 
Anoaharvan.  To  the  same  period  belong  the  lost 
translation  of  Bidpai  by  Rodiib  (also  called  Ibn 
ab  lIugafTa),  an  ancient  version  bv  al-Kisravi 
of  the  Sindbad  story,  which  version  Kas  not  been 
prescr\cd.  and  ilui  Rabuya's  rendering  of  the 
Buddhist  legend  of  Rarlaam  and  Josapbat  (q.v.), 
which  has  oome  down  to  us.  The  native  Arabie 
short  stoiy  tvas  not,  however,  altogether  neglect- 
ed, although  tfae  books  of  al-Jahizfdied  869) .  Abu 
Bekr  ibn  ahi  'd-Diuiya  (.lied  H04),  and  Aluhsin 
al-'l'anukhi  (died  n07 )  arc  of  little  importance 
for  the  historj'  of  the  novel.  The  novelettes  in 
Arabic  were  more  remarkable  for  quantity  tlian 
for  quality,  and  the  erotic  poems  and  stories  of 
al-Sarraj  (died  1!(V6)  summed  up  this  class  of 
literature  diirin<j  tlie  Ommiad  and  early  Abbas- 
side  )>eriods.  .Arabic  fiction  culminated  in  the 
thirteenth  centurj'  in  the  collection  of  The  Thou- 
tond  NighU  and  Om  Vighi,  oeaally  called  the 


Aidhinn  Xights  (q.v.),  and  in  the  romance  of 

Anlar  (q.v,). 

The  MinoLB  AoBs  in  Euaors.  Among  the  new 
peoples  after  the  Ml  of  Rome,  just  as  among 

the  Greeks,  the  epic  flourished  long  before  ro- 
mance. But  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
tl»e  epic  impulse  which  had  created  Bnitrulf  ami 
the  Chamon  dc  Roland  had  »peat  its  force,  and 
the  age  of  romance  had  begun.  Around  char- 
acters and  events,  historical  in  truth  or  believed 
to  be  historical,  the  trouvferes  were  weaving 
strange  and  marvelou.s  incidents.  Inexhaustible 
thenicH  they  found  in  Charlemagne,  Arthur,  Alex- 
ander, and  the  sie;,'e  of  Troy.  Out  of  'the  Celtic 
matter'  espwially,  they  created  permanent  char- 
acter types — Arthur,  l^mcdotj  Percival,  Guin- 
evere, and  IseuiU  These  rerse  tales  bcfan  to 
yield  in  the  thirteenth  eentnrr  to  the  romances 
of  adventure,  which  frequently  laitl  no  claim  to 
historical  truth.  The  choicest  extant  specimen 
of  them  is  the  'chantfable'  Aucatutin  ct  Nicoletie, 
in  prose  and  aasonanced  verse,  meant  to  be  sung. 
By  the  side  of  nimanoe  were  cultivated  the  fa- 
bliaux (q.v.),  which  depicted  the  intrigues  and 
the  humorous  side  of  life.  -The  leading  types  of 
niediieval  fiction  received  their  highest  finish 
from  the  hand  of  Chaucer.  The  ('antt-rbury 
Talcs  and  Trogku  and  CrvHcyde  mark  important 
steps  from  romance  to  the  novel.  There  were 
already  signs  of  the  age  of  prose,  soon  to  demand 
a  printing'  iircs.!?.  The  Arthurian  romanw"?  were 
turned  into  jirose  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
(I'fsid  Uinniinorum,  a  Latin  cidlection  of  storien, 
first  got  into  print  in  1472,  but  these  stories  are 
doubtless  of  a  much  earlier  origin.  By  1353 
Boccaccio  had  published  the  DeoaaMron.  About 
two  centuries  later  the  Ihcamerm  fumisbed  the 
plan  of  the  Ueptameron  of  ^Tarpxrel  of  Navarre. 
Through  the  (»reek«  in  Soutliern  Italy  and  the 
Crusaders,  (ireik  fiction  reaehed  Weste  rn  Europe 
in  the  twelfth  century  and  earlier.  The  boy  and 
girl  separated  by  pirates  or  some  ehane^  and 
brought  together  in  a  piettj  neognitioii  ecene, 
became  a  common  type  in  the  romances  of  ad- 
vi-nttirr.  Knstern  tales,  coming  likewise  through 
Italy  and  aNo  thmujrh  the  Moors  in  Spain,  were 
mingled  witli  native  incident  in  the  <}ixUt  lio- 
manorum,  the  French  fabliatut,  and  the  Italian 
novellc.  and  from  these  souroea  they  apiaad  atill 
more  widely. 

Mooratif  TiMts.  FROM  Caxtott  to  KTcnauaoir 
Ijf  EN(!I.,\np.  The  invention  of  ])rin(in>:  (fifteenth 
century)  meant  the  end  of  the  verse  tale  except 
a$  a  survival.  Of  course,  the  transition  from 
verse  to  prose  was  not  sudden.  A  prose  style  suit- 
able to  orderly  narrative  had  to  be  created,  and 
the  audience  of  the  minstrel  had  to  be  taught  to 
read.  Both  processes  were  slow.  The  first  school- 
masters and  the  founders  f  inplish  prose  were 
Caxton  and  the  leame<l  |)rimer!4  who  followed 
hin.  The  fnt  book  printed  in  the  English 
languaf|e  wna  a  ooijection  of  stories  in  which 
the  divinities  of  ancient  Greece  are  transformed 
into  the  lords  and  ladies  of  feudal  society.  It  is 
known  a.H  the  liiAut/iU  uf  Ihv  Histories  of  Truy, 
and  was  printed  by  Caxton,  probably  in  1474, 
at  the  press  of  Mansion  in  Bruges.  After  Caxton 
had  set  up  his  own  press  in  Westminster,  he 
issued  many  romances,  which  were  commonly 
prose  expansions  of  media>val  tales  and  legends. 
.Mo^t  significant  of  all  is  the  Morlr  Darthur 
(1485),  compiled  from  various  sources  by  Sir 
Thomas  Maloiy  in  1469*70l  The  neult  wna  not 
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•  well-<!on8trucied  romance:  the  matter  was  too 
faeten^eneoua  for  that.  But  it  vaa  a  iotion 
"pleasant  to  read"  and  "written  for  our  doc- 
trine." Of  especial  interest,  too,  are  Reynard 
thf  /W  1  4S1 ),  the  Four  Sons  of  Aym<m  {  14S'.)) . 
and  Binnchardin  and  Eglantine  (1480).  The 
great  labors  of  Caxton  in  translating,  editing, 
ud  pvintinK  wen  ewitimied  by  bis  noble  follow- 
m  in  the  sizteeoth  oentmy.  PMrhApa  the  finest 
worV:  fUino  l)y  or  for  tbem  was  Huon  of  Burdeux, 
a  half  Iain,'  tale  translated  by  Lord  Berners  out 
of  the  Krench.  To  thi»  time  belongs  also  the 
Utopia  (C.151d),  by  Sir  Thomas  More.  A  full 
list  of  the  romances  issued  by  the  English  press 
before  1650  would  be  a  reTalAtion  aa  to  the  spread 
of  the  taste  for  readii^  marrelous  tales. 

lint  tlie  reiliictors  ctnployod  hy  the  printers  in 
compiling  bulky  volumes  lomt  sight  of  plot.  The 
Morie  Darthur  is  a  series  of  biographies  loosely 
connected  with  the  career  of  King  Arthur.  Be* 
fete  there  could  be  a  novel,  ehaos  had  to  be 
reduced  to  order.  That  service  was  jiorfornicd 
after  a  fashion  by  Spain.  Amn({i.<i  of  (!<iul 
(q.v. ).  with  its  typical  (Jrcok  .story  of  tlie 
separation  and  the  final  union  of  the  hero  and 
heroine,  thus  beoomea  the  first  prose  romance 
of  chivalry.  The  nastoml,  partlly  in  verse  and 
partly  in  prose,  which  had  assumed  a  tenuous 
fiiriii  in  the  Italiuii  [ri-adia  (1504),  by  Jampo 
Sanmuaro,  was  dtvcloped  by  the  Spaniard  Mon- 
teroayor  In  his  Diana  (1560).  Still  further,  nn 
nnknowii  Bpaniard  tnuDsfonned  the  tricks  of 
medteval  tales  into  th»  short  novel  of  manners. 
A  mprrr  scamp  is  put  behind  the  scenes  and  per- 
mit t4*d  to  rt  late  what  he  sees  there.  The  earliest 
of  these  so-called  picarc.<*<]uo,  nr  r(>;:uc  stories  is 
Laaarillo  de  Tormct  (1554).  It  whs  followed 
by  a  host  of  others,  from  which  we  rightly  date 
the  beginnings  of  the  modem  realistic  novel.  But 
the  glory  of  Spain  is  Don  Quixote  (q.v.).  To  out- 
ward appearances  merely  a  burlcsquo  of  the  ro- 
munccH  of  chivalry,  it  also  contains  ii  careful 
delineation  of  mannors  and  two  character-types 
— ^Don  Quixote  and  Saneho  Panza — ^wbo,  as  has 
been  said  again  and  again,  are  a  summary  of 
human  nature. 

To  tljc  Elizabethans,  everything  of  iiiiportwnce 
that  had  Ih-ch  done  in  fiction  abroad  was  well 
known.  Aad  yet  in  this  age  of  the  drama  there 
Was  no  TtTj  marked  advance  in  the  art  of  fietimi. 
Sidney's  Arcadia  (1590)  is  an  attempt  to  unite 
the  pastoral  and  tlie  romance  of  chivalrj*,  and 
to  give  them  the  structure  of  the  .TAhiopica  of 
Heliodorus.  The  pastoral  aa  written  by  Greene, 
Lodii^,  and  many  others^  wa*  the  bid  romance  of 
adventure  reduced  to  prose  and  put  in  a  new 
wtting.  What  its  possibilities  were,  had  it  been 
cultivated  hy  a  prciil  lit*  :  iry  artist,  we  may 
imagine  from  Shakcsponrc's  Aa  You  Like  It, 
founded  on  Inge's  Rosalynde.  The  most  popular 
Elisahetltan  fiction  was  I^yly's  Euphuet  (1579), 
a  romance  of  high  lifb.  For  the  enchantments 
of  the  romance  of  chivalry,  Lyly  substituted  a 
wondrous  natural  hi.story,  which  he  derived  from 
beast-books  or  made  up  us  he  went  along.  As 
a  naiist  great  powers  were  displayed  by  Thomaa 
Nash  in  his  i11-cinistrueted  l7n/orl«iMf«  TVoMner, 
or  Jnrk  TVUtryn  (1594).  Indeed,  Nash  anticipates 
the  mannt>r  of  Defoe. 

Puritanism  was  a  check  to  the  imagination. 
Tkon  EUaabeth  to  the  Restoration,  the  only 
BoUbla  lletiim  is  the  Argcnin,  by  Jobn  Barday* 


composed  in  Latin  (1621)  and  soon  translated 
into  French  and  English.  Mainly  a  political 
romance  framed  to  the  Greek  story  of  adventure, 
it  is  significant  as  an  attempt  also  at  history. 
It  seems  to  l>o  nn  iinporfani  link  Ix'twern  an- 
tiquity and  the  French  raman  dc  Umyue  )ialeine 
cultivated  by  Gombcrville,  CalprenMe,  and 
Mile.  Scud6iy.  Of  this  type  the  best  examples  are 
Scudfiiy's  Qnmd  Cvnu  and  (TWIts,  each  in  ten 
oftavo  volumes.  The  extravagances  of  Scuddry 
Axere  turned  to  finer  issues  by  Madame  de  la 
P'uyette  in  the  PriHcvssr  de  Clrvrs  (1(178),  often 
regarded,  because  of  its  sane  analysis  of  passion, 
as  the  first  Frmieh  novel.  To  this  period  belongs 
also  a  famous  paatoral.  tlift  A*tr4»r  by  Honoxft 
d'UrfO  (1610-27),  which  was  burlesqued  by 
Charles  Sorel  in  the  Itrnjrr  cxtrnvnqnnt  (1627). 
There  were,  moreover,  many  realistic  novels,  aa 
Sorel's  Francion  (1022),  Scarron's  Roman  co- 
mtgiM  (1661-57),  and  Furetiftre's  Roman  hour- 
IPCMs  (1666).  Aldn  to  the  Spanish  uicarcsaue 
nnvpl,  they  all  give  a  humoRWIS  description 
of  middle  ami  low-class  life. 

After  the  Restoration,  novel-writ  in;,'  was  re- 
sumed in  England.  French  rotnancc  was  imi- 
tated; and  a  long  series  of  low  Hihenturcs  was 
put  together  by  Richard  Head  under  tba  title 
The  English  Rogue  (first  part  1665).  Of  mors 
interest  ia  Oroonoko  (1696;  written  much 
earlitr),  by  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  (q.v.).  In  this 
short  novel,  founded  on  real  events,  there  is  HOiiie 
attempt  at  local  color.  But  of  all  writers  of  this 
time  John  Bunyan  (q.T.)  did  most  for  fiction. 
Bun^'an  spoke  from  the  heart.  And,  however 
impossible  nii;,'ht  Im-  the  talc  he  undertook  to  tell, 
he  knew  how  to  ail<l  the  minute  details  that 
make  fiction  seem  truth.  Uunyan's  successor 
was  Daniel  Defoe  (q.v.).  In  narrative  power 
Defoe  was  Homeric.  His  style  is  all  movmnent; 
even  description  is  turned  mto  narrative.  Be* 
cause  of  its  style,  its  intere«tinfr  incidents  m 
treated  ns  to  give  the  illusion  of  reality,  and 
its  ethical  import,  Robinson  f'rusnr  (]7\'^)  is 
rightly  rcgarde*!  as  the  first  worthy  treatment 
M  adventure.  It  has  Ix'fii  asserted  that  Defoe 
was  forestalled  by  Grinmielshausen's  Simplid*' 
eimus  (about  1660).  This  German  story  of 
adventure,  however.  Udongs  to  the  tdil  order.  In 
Franee,  Lesage  bad  already  publinhed  the  first 
part  of  Oil  Blat  (1715),  in' which  the  picaresque 
novel  was  used  aa  a  vehicle  of  laige  satire  en 
contemporary  manners.  Defoe  took  advantage 
of  the  immediate  fMipularity  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
The  8ucre4'di!if;  iiov4ds  posjiess  nil  the  qualities  of 
the  first  e\<ep(  intere-t  inj,'  subject  matter.  In 
GulUver'a  Travels  (1726) ,  Swift  at  once  gave  the 
satirical  romance  its  perfect  finish. 

The  Re.\lists,  .After  Defoe  and  Ix>sagc,  the 
novel  was  in  danger  of  becoming  plotless.  It 
w  as  Richar<lson  who  made  the  novel  dramatic. 
Pamela  (1740)  is  aa  expansion  of  the  current 
bourgeois  comedy  such  as  Rtccle  wrote.  Cftarism 
Harloicc  fl717-lS)  is  an  expansion  of  hourfieois 
tragedy  BUi;h  as  Otway  wrote.  >S'»r  i'hurU's 
Orandison  (175.3)  is  likewi.se  a  comedy  with  its 
aeeae  shifted  to  high  life.  Richardson's  drama 
»  not  thus  merely  formal.  He  ereatea  character- 
types,  and  hi-  develops  them  in  act  and  conver-^a- 
tion  before  the  mind's  eyp.  Fieltliiip,  with  his 
experience  as  a  playwrifrht,  was  able  to  improve 
upon  Richardson's  clumsy  epistolary  method. 
Jote^  AadrciM  ( 174S>  comtalna  the  matter  «f 
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the  comic  romances,  such  as  Cervant<»9  and  Soar 
ron  wrote,  but  is  molded  to  tlip  form  of  ancient 
comedy.  His  mastarpieoc,  Tunt  Jaiiia  {l~t4iij,  is 
a  clever  union  of  many  types  of  comedy  for  many 
cfFects.  Amelia  (1751)  is  the  pathetic  drama  of 
family  life,  then  eomtnon  hi  Frmnoe  and  Englaad. 
Fielding  make.^  no  iisp  of  lotfrrs  (except  for 
burlesfiiK  )  or  of  journals  nmi  memoirH.  His 
characters  b|)t'!ik  tlircctly,  ami  tho  narrative, 
though  liampered  at  time^  by  episodes,  is  mastly 
in  the  third  penon.  All  the  cssentiata  of  the 
WNrdl  were  thw  trorlced  out  by  Ricbardsofi  and 
Fleldini^.  Since  tiieir  time  the  advance  in  struc- 
ture has  been  only  in  details.  The  novel  left 
their  hands  a  well-ordered  literary  iipecies.  They 
both  aimed,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  depict  the 
inner  and  the  outward  life  a«  it  ia.  Ther  were 
reatista.  True,  a  jjood  deal  that  was  traditional 
in  ficticfn  found  its  way  into  their  work.  The 
dastardly  scenes  iu  Uieliardscm,  which  now  bo 
Khork  render-i,  were  survivals  from  CrtH'k  ro- 
inanc-e.  And  Fieldinj^  appropriated  the  old  pica- 
renquc  escapades.  Later  realists,  having  mostly 
rid  tliemeelTee  of  all  this  material,  depend 
rather  upon  their  own  experience  and  obRervRtioa. 
And  thou};h  few  novelists  have  <lare<l  disrnrd 
love  n!to|jether  a  motive,  it  if.  now  treated 
less  in  its  phj'sical  as|M  (  t<i.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
wliith  is  indicative  of  the  later  development  of 
fiction,  probably  no  BOVel  talm  to  itself  mOTO 
of  human  life  than  Tom  Jonca.  No  chnracters 
Stand  in  clearer  outline  than  its  hero  and  Squire 
Western. 

Richardson'H  work  ended  with  tiir  Clmrlea 
Orandison,  and  Fielding  died  in  1754.  Tobias 
Smollett  survived  them.  Much  under  the  influ- 
enee  of  the  picaresque  writers,  he  was  eareU»s  in 
manner,  and  his  imagination  delighted  in  coarse 
and  brutal  scones.  He,  however,  created  many 
carieature  tyi)e9  at  once  professional  anil  Jiational 
— ^the  Irishman,  the  Welshman,  and  tho  Scotch- 
man. Koderu  k  AVindOm  (174S)  b  the  first  novel 
of  tlie  sea  from  tlie  pen  of  a  seaman.  Humphrey 
Clinker  (1771)  is,  said  Thaekeray,  'Hhe  most 
laughable  story  ever  written  "  In  distinction 
from  the  humor  of  Fielding.  Smollett  is  comic. 
His  formlessness  ami  audacity  became  affecta- 
tions with  I^urcoce  Sterne.  Tristram  Skandjf 
(1759-67),  beginning  nowhere  and  endlnit  no> 
where,  is  hard^'  a  novel,  but  it  contains  passages 
of  the  highest  beauty,  and  a  brotherhood  of  fools 
nrier|uuleil  nutsiile  <if  Shakespeare.  At  this  tinie 
Oliver  (iuld>>iiiitlt  wrote  the  Vicar  of  Wakt  /ifld 
(17r»fi),  the  source  of  many  idyls  of  village  life. 

Tlie  novel  thus  b^n '  at  once  to  break  up 
into  several  varieties.  This  process,  owing  u» 
social  ctmditions,  went  on  apace.  In  the  next 
generation  there  was  a  numerous  class  of  writers 
\sli(>  re--iirteil  io  the  iiovil  for  (lie  ]i\ii[>ose  of 
popularizing!  theories  of  eduoaiion  and  govern- 
ment. They  were  in.spiro<l  by  Rousseau  and  other 
French  philosophers.  Among  them  were  Robert 
Bage,  Charlotte  Smith.  Elizabeth  Inehbatd, 
Thoma«  TTolrrnft,  an.l  \\'niiam  fTorhrin.  It  may 
lie  claimed  fur  tliem  that  ihey  fmiiided  the  didac- 
tic novel.  l'ieldin<:  had  dopioti'«l  his  characters 
through  vchat  they  >aid  in  dialogue.  Except  in 
the  case  of  Squire  Wist  em,  little  stress  was 

f»laeed  upon  hoto  th«y  spoke.  Here  was  another 
esson  to  be  Teamed  from  the  drama  or  rather 
from  tlie  actor.  And  as  soon  as  it  was  h  arned, 
we  had  the  novel  of  manners.  Frances  Humey 
«««  the  pioneer  with  her  EveWm  (177S)  and 


C'dlia  (1782).  In  the  Irish  tales  of  Maria 
i:dj.;i-wortli,  as  Castle  Kackrent  (1800)  and  77ic 
Absvntee  (1812),  the  interest  centres  wholly  on 
the  speech  and  appearance  of  the  characters. 
Tha7  are  tha  flrsi  <ualeo(  atoriea.  The  novel  of 
manners  reaebcd  Its  highest  art  in  the  work  of 
Jane  Austen,  well  represented  bv  Pridt  and 
Prejudice  (1813)  and  Mansfield  I'arL  (1814), 
admirable  in  structure,  movement,  and  tone. 
Here  first  the  drama  and  the  epic  became  per* 
f(  otly  fused<  The  aentimental  novel  has  perhaps 
had  its  greatest  exponent  in  Goethe,  whose 
Leiden  des  jungcn  Werthcr  (1773-74)  set  half  of 
Kurope  to  |h  rii!i  riiij;  over  .suieide  and  other 
iiiurbid  themes,  W  ilhelm  Meuitcr  (1795,  l)egun 
some  twenty  years  earlier),  on  the  other  hand* 
is  an  autobiographic  and  to  some  extent  a  lUdae- 
tic  novel. 

RoMANCB  AND  SiB  Walteb  Scott.  The  old 
romances  never  became  quite  dead.  As  Into  as 
1752,  Charlotte  I.onnox  thought  it  worth  while 
to  ridicule  them  in  the  Female  Quixote.  Under 
the  impulse  of  the  romantic  spirit  whilA  trot 
pervading  all  literature,  a  short  giuiatfar  nnna«ies 
was  published  Yty  Horace  Walpole  in  1764.  Uia 
Castle  f>{  Otranio  set  the  standard  for  many 
writerf!,  amon;,'  whom  were  Clara  Reeve,  Ann 
RadelitTo,  W  illiam  IWkford.  M.  C  Lewis,  C,  B. 
Brown,  VViJliani  Uotlwin,  and  Mary  Shelley.  Ter- 
haps  the  most  tj-pical  specimen  of  their  work  is 
Mrs.  BaddifTe's  Mysteries  of  Vdolpho  (1794), 
which  definitely  marks  an  interest  in  scenery  for 
its  own  sake.  Godwin's  Caleh  WiHi'ims  (1704) 
is  the  first  detective  story.  These  romances  of 
the  eighteenth  century  are  forerunners  of  the 
tales  of  terror  and  wonder  by  Foe  and  Hawthorne. 
But  Foe  gave  them  a  new  art  in  the  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher  (1840)  and  the  Masque  of 
the  Red  Death  (1842).  To  Hawthorne  they  sug- 
gested a  dress  for  psychological  problems.  Wal- 
pole and  his  school  commonly  ])laced  their  scenes 
in  mediaeval  times;  hence,  their  romances  were 
known  as  'Qoihic,'  and  th^  are,  in  a  manner,  his- 
torical in  setting-  It  was  a  natural  step  for  an 
inno\ni  r  to  make  lii.story  tho  main  interest. 
Sueh  a  step  was  takou  by  Sopliia  T.eo.  whose 
/''r.,sf  (17x.{  S(lj  is  an  historical  fu-tion  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Klizabeth.  Her  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  others,  among  whom  were  James 
Whiter  W.  H.'  IreJandt  and,  most  noteworthj  of 
all,  Jane  Porter,  author  of  The  SeotHeh  Chief* 
flSlO).  Nothing  o<iu!d  1n'  more  preposterous 
than  the  way  in  which  thtiie  writers  dealt  with 
history.    Characters  and  incidents  of  difTeront 

Epriods  they  introduced  into  the  same  scene, 
ut  they  rarely  employed  the  historical  allegory; 
and  they  made  possible  Waverlry  (1814).  To  the 
amazement  of  hla  eonlemporaries,  Scott  poured 
forth  durinir  the  next  sixteen  years  about  thirty 
novels,  covering  English  and  Scotch  hii^tory.  with 
some  gaps,  from  William  Rufus  to  1800.  Among 
his  English  followers  were  Horace  Smith,  G.  P.  R. 
James,  Harrison  Ainsworth,  and  James  Grant.  He 
inspired  Manzoni  in  Italy,  Freytag  in  Ormany, 
ami  Hugo  and  Dumas  in  France.  His  Pirate 
sugsesto<l  to  James  Fonimore  Cooper  the  brilliant 
tales  of  the  sea  beginning  with  the  Pilot  (1824)  ; 
and  for  his  T>eather-Stocking  Series,  containing 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  The  PoU^nder,  and 
The  Dcerslayrr,  Cooper  became  known  as  the 
American  Scott. 

ThS  RlCTlTaN  TO  THE  Xo\-EI.  OF  CoHTKltPORABT 

tiins.  Soott'a  influence  on  th»  novel  Is  not  Munucd 
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up  giving  a  Ibt  of  his  imitators  or  o£  those 
writers  who  distcovered  new  romantie  themes.  He 
is  in  Thomas  Hardy's  woodland  scenes  as  much 
as  in  Steven.<}ou's  Master  of  liallantrac.  He  de- 
picted the  -iho^sy  virtues,  vices,  and  scenes  in  his 
outer  plot,  but  beneath  there  was  always  careful 
<AMnrfttion  of  common  life.  Throw  olT  the  outer 
eoTcruigt  uid  you  JiaT«  iht  realistic  novei.  This 
was  done  Yry  several  writers,  as  Susan  Ferrier, 
John  f!alt.  and  D  M.  Moir,  who  wrote  cnpital 
fllcetches  of  Scotcli  iiiaiiners.  'I'lirow  onl  tlx-  lii.s- 
torical  ?^tling,  and  you  have  tmee  more  the  novel 
of  contemporary  manners.  'Die  trausititjn  in  well 
marked  by  the  work  Of  Bulwer-Lytton.  Likewise 
Charles  Kingsley  lonianeed  the  sea  and  ancient 
history  {Westward  Bot  and  E^patia)  and  dealt 
with  the  sotiiil  conditions  of  his  own  time  (Ycaat 
and  Alton  Locke).  But  the  inimeiliate  vogue 
of  romance  and  history  had  already  been  checked. 
In  France,  Balcac  was  insisting,  in  theory  and  in 
praetioe,  that  the  novel  should  be  a  document 
based  upon  experience  and  observation.  Balzac's 
vast  Comedic  humaine,  aiming  to  represent  every 
jihn*e  of  French  life,  worked  mightily  in  Kng- 
land,  and  gave  lictiun  everywhere  an  encyclopsedic 
ehafacter.  In  England  the  novel  returned  to  the 
hanora  of  society  with  JHckioide  <  1836-37).  In 
1Mb  novel  of  great  scope  (for  it  eontains  nwre 
tlian  3r>0  rharacters)  ajipnr  the  London  cock- 
neys, llnvinp  discovered  F.ondon,  Dicken-'  went 
on  to  illustrate  it  in  all  itH  phascH,  and  to  in- 
clude in  his  canvas  much  from  the  provinces, 
until  he  had  created  caricature  types  running 
into  the  thousaniht  Thackeray  wrote  Vanity 
Fair  (1847  48).  Instead  of  a  Little  Nell,  he 
took  as  lieroine  Becky  Sharji,  and  made  her  ad- 
ventures tlj«  medium  for  depicting  the  ways  of 
the  middle  class.  This  novel  was  followed  by 
PtndeiuMf  The  Netcoomes,  E»mond,  The  Virgin- 
ioma,  and  The  Adventwren  of  Philip.  All  possess 
exquisite  humor  and  irony.  In  their  somewhat 
loose  structure  they  lean  to  the  epic  But  the 
method  of  procedur<'  is  ilraniatic.  N'd  iither 
novelist  has  ever  come  near  Thacktfiiy  in  making 
his  characters  develop  from  page  to  page;  witneiB 
hoth  Beclv  Sharp  and  Rawdon  Crawley. 

At  this  time  George  Borrow  was  writing  his 
ec«'ntric  gyp«y  novels.  Lavengro  (1851)  ami 
lioniiintf  Rpe  I  is.")7  i .  and  Charles  Reade  was  win- 
nin;,' popularity.  'I'lie  way  in  which  Reade  and 
Dickens  put  together  tiie  novel  of  social  satire 
was  very  displeasing  to  Anthony  Trollope^  who 
accused  them  of  creating  vices  in  the  upper  and 
middle  clatwes  merely  to  attack  them.  His  ideal 
of  a  novel  Trnllope  prescnti  d  in  the  (Throtiieles  of 
Uar-^etshire  { iH.y.i  itl  > .  riiniprising  Thr  Wnnlrm, 
Unrrhestcr  Toiccra,  Doctor  Thornr,  FrnmU  i/  Par- 
a<magr.  The  Small  House  at  AUinpton.  and  The 
La»t  Chroniele  of  Barsct.  In  this  imaginary 
shire,  he  describes  the  clergy  and  their  friends 
with  a  pleasing  humor,  nmnini;  now  and  then 
into  farce.  TroIlii[H'  hrinf/s  hi^;  cliaracter'^  di- 
rectly before  the  reader  and  lets  them  play  out 
the  drama.  No  one  ever  forget  ><  characters  like 
SeptimoB  Uardiug,  Mrs.  Proudie,  and  Arch- 
deacon Orantley. 

TuF.  PsyrnoT/KiTCAT.  NoveI/.  CorrpRponding 
with  tl»e  s<H]uence  of  incident  there  is  a  seriueTice 
of  thought  and  emotion.  I^iy  the  <itrp=i«  on  incident 
anil  have  the  romance  or  tht>  novel  of  man- 
nem;  lav  it  the  inner  life  and  yon  have  the 
pi<TcboTofrical  novel.  Since  Defoe,  tiie  novel  had 
to  an  extent  swung  beiwwu  fbsM  two  lucihodii 


But  the  pqrohol«wical  novel  hardly  became  aware 
of  itself  heitove  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  een- 

tury.  Hawthorne  comes  to  tlie  fore.  Alike  in  his 
longer  and  shorter  tales,  as  The  t;rtiih't  Letter 
and  The  (inat  Stunt:  t'acv  (1«.)U),  he  probes  the 
conscience,  Kuiily  Bruntt'a  Wuthering  Heights 
(1848)  is  an  intense  lyric.  Likewise  in  Charlotte 
Bronifi's  ^ane  Eyre  (1847)  and  I'iUette  (1863) 
what  Imlds  one  spellbound  Is  the  spiritual  life 
externalized  in  incident.  Here,  too,  the  work  of 
Klizubeth  Gaskell,  \H-f<l  kuowu  as  the  author  of 
Cruiiford,  has  significance.  In  her  Ruth  (1853) 
she  employed  for  unifyins  the  plot  an  ethical 
formula  which  may  be  styled  the  doctrine  of  the 
net  and  its  consequences.  But  the  memorable 
date  In  the  history  of  the  psychological  novel  is 
1859.  In  that  year  appeared  (Jeorge  Eliot's 
Adam  liedc  and  George  Meredith's  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Fcverel.  In  her  first  long  story  George 
Eliot  kept  in  harmony  the  inner  and  the  outer 
life  •  and  each  added  to  the  interest  of  the  other. 
Certainly  after  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  (1860). 
incident  was  no  longer  able  to  sust4iin  the  phi- 
losophy. And  yet  Roinulu  (lS():5i  and  Middle- 
march  (1871-72)  are  her  niu»t  relentless  studies 
in  moiml  decay.  All  her  novels  are  const  ructeil 
on  some  variant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  deed  and 
its  oon  sequences.  George  Meredith  selects  a 
pmnll  f:ron|)  of  characters  in  a  ck-arly  defined 
situation — as  in  'flu   tgoiU  and  Duma 

(ISSoi — and  then  studies  minutely  their  be- 
havior. His  view  is  less  comprehensive  than 
(ieur^'e  Eliot's,  but  his  analysis  is  more  subtle. 

BECK5T  PBAssa.  In  1903,  for  the  time  beings 
p^ehology  seemed  to  have  run  its  course  in  Eng- 
lish  fictioTi.  True,  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  Henry  .lanici^  cuniiect  him  with  Meredith ;  but 
James  is  muster  of  several  manners.  The  best 
contemporary  work  in  psycholcwy  is  represented 
by  Paul  Bourgct.  at  the  head  ofa  French  group. 
From  the  older  psychology  sprang  the  philosophic 
novel.  The  psychnlopists  had  their  ethical  for- 
mula, hut  it  was  not  all  important.  The  phi- 
losophers thrust  to  the  front  determinism,  an 
ethical  theory  whereby  conduct  is  made  to  depend 
wholly  upon  heredity  and  environment;  man  is 
no  longer  a  free  moral  agent.  On  this  theory 
wa-<  planned  the  entire  series  of  Emile  Zola 
(q.v.),  called  /,'.v  Rougon-ilacquart  (1871-93). 
Thomas  Hardy  now  stands  for  the  vcrj'  hest  type 
of  the  newer  realism.  The  nhilosophical  novel 
belongs  rather  to  the  past,  and  its  place  has  been 
taken  largely  fay  the  novel  of  a  more  distinct  pur* 
pose,  oftoi  called  the  problem  novel,  for  it  aims 
at  the  solution  of  some  social  problem.  Such, 
for  example,  Iliirdy's  .Judv  thr  Ohstcure  (189.'i>. 
This  kind  of  novel  is  in  part  an  inheritance  from 
Dickens  and  in  part  a  natural  developincnt  from. 
("Jeorge  Eliot.  It  <liscusse-».  by  turn,  creeds,  he- 
redity, class  distinctions,  agrarian  conditions, 
labor  and  capital,  municipal  government,  tene- 
ment house  reform,  the  enfrnnchisement  of 
woman,  the  failure  of  marriage,  the  grounds  for 
divorce,  etc  The  last  three  topics  on  the  list 
have  been  favorites  with  many  woman  novelists. 
To  this  kind  of  Action  dignity  ha*  been  given  by 
three  writers,  artists  as  well  ns  thinkers,  each 
belon^rin;:  to  a  diflerent  count rv  ami  each  pos- 
«essin<;  his  own  methods:  Tolstoy  in  Russia, 
Bjiimson  in  Scandinavia,  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  in  England. 

Other  novelists,  though  equipped  with  ideaa, 
have  depicted  contemporary  manners  with  a  less 
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olifioiiB  porpOM.  Somewhat  in  line  with  Trol< 
lope  were  the  many  stories  by  Margaret  Uliphant, 
M  the  Chronicle*  of  Varlingford,  including  The 
Doctor  Bind  Halem  Chapel  (1863).  Hoiiiy  .lanios 
and  W.  D.  Uowella,  beginning  a^i  romancers, 
worked  tbcir  way  out  to  a  delicate  realism;  tbc 
first  under  the  inilucnc*  of  Turgeniell  and  Dau- 
det ;  the  latter  under  the  Influence  of  Tolstoy  and 
of  Spanish  Crtiim  as  n'liit'Mf iitcd  by  \  alili's  ami 
(j!ald<:K>.  JiiUiL'ss  uiiiy  fiiirly  Ik'  mi  id  to  hikva  created 
the  international  novel,  lli.-^  ticld  has  been  suc- 
ceasfuUy  invaded  now  and  then,  an  by  Duldaurier 
in  Tri&y  (1894).  In  his  later  wonc  Jamea  has 
studied  the  Eoffliah  drawing-room.  Howells  has 
confined  himself  to  illustrating  American  types, 
lis  in  A  Modem  Inatance  (ISS.l)  and  'I'hr  Itisa 
of  siliis  Lapham  (1885).  From  aatioiwl  types, 
the  novel  both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  has  run  into  praripeia]  ^p«i|  and  conee- 
qucntly  Into  dialect.  J.  M.  Bariie  and  John 
WaLHon  spread  knowledge  of  the  Scotch  parish. 
June  Barlow  has  described  with  much  synipathy 
the  Irish  village.  The  tragii-  asjMct-*  nf  life  ia 
Devon,  Somerset,  and  London  have  U-en  presented 
with  much  force  respectively  by  Zack  (Gwendo- 
line Keats),  Walter  Raymond,  and  George  Gis- 
sing;  some  phases  of  South  Africa  by  Olive 
BchrcintT,  and  Inith  jdct iiresquely  and  psycho- 
logically hy  .Insiph  Conrad;  and  of  Australia  by 
Tasma  ( Madame  Couvreur)  and  Ada  Cambridge. 
Likewise  various  sections  of  the  United  States 
have  been  treate<l  by  novelists.  To  New  England 
belong  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  ^fary  Wilkins, 
Sarah  Ome  Jewetl.  and  many  others;  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  Mark  Twain:  to  tlio  Far  West 
bclon*;  l$rt  t  Hai  tc.  Uweu  \\  is»ter,  and  Hamlin 
Carlantl:  to  the  South,  Mary  Murfrco,  G.  W. 
Cable,  Uopkinson  Smith,  and  T.  N.  Page.  The 
soeiefy  novel  holds  its  own.  Two  notable  suc- 
cesses in  the  last  <lpcade  were  A.  F.  Benson's 
Dodo  ( 1893)  and  Anthony  Hope's  Dollt)  Dialonuris 
(1894). 

Of  wider  amplitude  is  the  work  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,  who  made  known  an  India  that  had 
Mwaped  the  observation  of  other  Europeans. 
Manners  and  cnstoms  he  describes,  and  h«  has 

sketched  a  few  types  of  character.  But  witli  liini 
the  eniT|:y  >,'oes  mainly  to  telling  a  pood  story. 
That  he  has  thus  restored  to  fittiun  interesting 
incident  is  perhaps  his  great  distinction. 

These  and  other  realbU  haw  greatly  modifled 
the  outer  form  of  the  novel.  \'(  ry  prnerally 
the  three-volume  novel  has  been  cut  down  to  one 
voInn4e,  This  has  rendered  necessary  the  ex- 
cision of  long  descriptive  pasaages  and  moral 
comments.  The  characters  are  now  developed 
bj  what  th^  do  and  say,  as  much  as  by  what 
somebody  else  says  about  them.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  found  possifile  fu  write  a  novel  whollv  in 
dialo^rne.  The  ?short  story  of  a  few  pagi-s  has  also 
fonnil  its  renders.  To  this  discovery  France  and 
the  I'nited  .States  for  a  period  contributeil  mo^t, 
though  the  short  story  is  far  older  than  Boccaccio. 
In  France  the  cultivation  of  the  short  story  ia 
eneonraged  by  the  litersry  character  of  the  press. 
Of  this  penre.  there  is  nnthinrr  ^iijirrinr  to  the 
work  of  Dandet  and  Mjiiipa.sr.aint.  The  short 
story  had  another  master  in  Oottfrii  d  K.  lii  r 
(q.v.),  and  found  an  expert  also  in  Paul  lleyse 
(q.v.).  In  the  United  States  the  short  stoiy, 
which  has  existed  by  right  since  Vno  and  Tlaw- 
tbonie,  is  best  adapted  to  the  magazine.  It  ha.«i 
■asumed  vmrious  fome  under  the  hand  of  many 


writers.   England  has  held  rather  to  the  aeriat 

lint  in  Kijdin^f  she  has  found  an  intiovutor,  who 
has  l>rou«,'hi  inlo  vof^ue  a  tale  ul  from  twenty-live 
to  lilty  puf^es.  In  the  nineteenth  eentnry  many 
short  stories,  and  sometimes  even  the  long  nove^ 
were  devoted  to  the  portrayal  of  animals  other 
than  wan.  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris*  in  Ilia 
stories  of  Vnde  Jtomus  (1880),  animal  life  is 
treated  fantastic;) llv.  hut  with  a  never  absent 
cotisciuu/iuess  that  Ihe  adventures  of  Brer  Kahhit, 
Sis  Cow,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  their  fellows  are 
fantastic.  Thus  we  get  the  humorous  ooimal 
Story  based  on  folklore,  as  in  the  Rvmnn.  de 
Rcnard.  Kipling's  Jungle  Book*  (1804-95) 
gather  Indian  folklore  about  animals  into  short 
stories  (if  r'rcat  power.  Herein  the  animals  in 
again  not  wholly  natural,  but  they  act  more 
naturally  than  in  the  stories  of  Uncle  Remua. 
The  tales  of  tbc  Canadian  C.  G.  D.  Roberts 
range  tnm  the  slightly  fanciful  to  the  wholly 
real.  In  Boh,  Son  of  Itatrlr,  the  Enplishman 
Ollivant  wrote  an  entertaining;  novel  about  tlic 
rivalry  betwts  n  two  sheep  do;;s,  Bob  and  WuUie, 
W.  Fraser,  who  wrote  ifoo^inru  uf  the  Boundaries, 
is  esteemed  highly  by  naturalists  and  lay  readers, 
for  his  imaginative  yet  truthful  stortee  of  wild, 
life.  Ernest  Thompson-Seton's  earlier  work  por- 
trays the  life  and  death  of  wild  anim.ils  with 
some  accuracy.  His  stories  distinctly  belong  to 
fiction  and  not  to  artistic  zoiilogy. 

bince  Soott,  romance  and  adventure  have  never 
beoi  absent  from  English  Hetion.  Willde  Collins 
became  everywhere  known  by  his  Woinnn  in 
White  ilBGO),  which  was  followed  by  many 
similar  niystifieations,  as  the  .l/oo"«lonc  (1868). 
For  tile  dt'teelive  storj*  he  is  the  eonnecting  link 
between  Poe  and  Conan  Doyle.  In  appeared 
Loma  Doone,  the  Arst  of  R.  D.  Bladcmore's  pie- 
turesque  Itetions,  historical  In  setting  and  written 
in  rhythmic  prose.  Then  came  the  numerous 
romances  of  William  Black,  of  which  the  type 
is  A  J'rinceas  of  Thute  ( 1873)  ;  the  beautifnl  fan- 
cies of  Richard  Jefferies,  as  Wood  Magic  (1881) 
and  After  Lotulon  (1885) ;  and  the  tales  of  Wil- 
liam Morris  in  verse  and  in  prose.  But  the  ro- 
mancer of  most  pronounced  influence  on  the  Eng- 
lish novel  was  Roliert,  I.onis  .Stevenson.  In 
Ttta^surt;  Inland  (  he  gave  style  and  a  new 

form  to  the  tale  of  adventure.  In  Dr.  .}<  ki/ll  and 
Mr.  Hyde  (1880)  he  fashioned  the  old  story  of 
wonder  to  an  ethical  purpose.  In  Kidnapped 
(188A)  and  The  Master  of  Bailantrae  (1880)  he 
revived  after  his  own  way  the  historical  ri nuance. 
In  I'riure  Otto  Ive  wove  a  dream  into  the  sem- 
hlane.  uf  history.  And  in  Ehh  Tide  (1894)  ad- 
venture was  carried  to  the  South  Seas.  From 
Stevenson  there  are  several  lines  of  development. 
Among  those  who  have  followed  him  in  history 
are  f'onnn  Doyle.  S.  R.  Crockett,  Stanley  Wey- 
nian.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  Winston  Churchill. 
In  <;reat  Britain  and  her  eolonies.  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States,  historical  fiction  enjoyed  great 
popularity  and  often  considerable  intelligent  es- 
teem throufl^umt  the  nineteenth  eentnry.  In 
France  historical  fiction  has  been  waning  almost 
since  the  time  when  the  elder  Dumas  announced 
that  he  had  raised  history  to  the  dignity  of 
fiction.  Stevenson's  fanciful  history  was  traiM- 
formed  into  delightful  extravagance  by  Anthony 
Hope  Hawkins  in  The  Primmer  of  Zenia  ( ISM) 
and  its  sequel,  Rupert  of  Hentsftu  flS98). 
Further  removed  from  Stevenson  are  the  mure 
extravagant  fictions  oi  H.  O.  Wells  with  his  timo 
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wmehhwe.  Adrenture  ivilder  t\mu  Stevenaoii's  w 
BOW  lepnMiitfld  JoMph  OoonMl  And  tbs  Aam- 
tralauan  nofteliste  Leuia  ficeke  and  Gur  Bootb- 

by. 

BlBUOORAPUT.  Dunloj).  History  of  I'rnse  Fic- 
tioH,  revised  by  Wilson  i  N'cw  York,  1888),  com- 
ing down  to  tb«  nineU'c-nth  <mtury,  and  contain- 
jog  A  biUiognphjr;  lUlciah,  The  English  A  ore/, 
to  Scott  (K«w  Yoik,  1894);  Cross,  Develop- 
menl  the  English  \ovel,  an  outline  from  the 
ArthiituiH  Komauce  to  Kipliug,  with  a  working 
Ml.lio<;raphy  I  il».,  18»9)  ;  Tinier,  The  English 
Nov€l  nnd  the  Frinciple  of  Its  Developmmtt  from 
Richardson  to  George  Eliot  (rev.  ed.,  ib.,  1607)  ; 
Stoddard,  The  Bm^ution.  of  the  English  ^^orel, 
»  stndy  in  dewlopment  (ib.,  1900) ;  Jusscrttiul, 
The  Fu<)Iish  Xovcl  in  thr  Time  of  Shakespeare 
(Eng.  trans.,  il)  .  1S!I0|  ;  Masson,  British  Novel- 
i/itH  t  CanibritifTf.  18.')iti;  Iklatthcws,  Aspects  of 
Fiction,  dealing  with  the  coQt«tnpomfy  novel 
(New  York,  1896);  "Philoaophy  of  the  Short- 
Stmj,"  in  Pat  and  Ink  (ib.,  1888)  ;  Dixson,  Hub- 
jeet  Imdem  to  Prose  Fiction  (ib.,  1897)  ;  Nield. 
A  Guide  to  the  Best  Historical  Nunlx  nnd  Titlis 
(ib..  Ifl02)  :  Baker,  A  Uuide  tu  Firtiun  (ib., 
15K>'2)  :  Dawson.  The  Makers  of  Ui,<l,,n  Fiction 
(ib.,  1W02)  ;  Bliaa  Peny,  A  Study  of  Prose  Fic- 
tion (Boston,  1908);  Bnmder  MatthewB,  The 
Historical  Sovcl  and  Oth>r  f'.isni/M  (New  York, 
1901)  ;  Warren.  A  History  of  tht  \orel  Previous 
to  the  t<<  <  '  11  '  ,iih  Century  (il>..  lS!).")  i;  Ker, 
Epic  and  Hrnnance,  on  the  relation  of  raediieval 
romance  to  the  media>val  epic  (ib.,  1897)  ;  Brune- 
ti*r^  Le  roman  naittraliate  (rev.  «d.,  Paris, 
180£)  ;  Doumie,  Contemporary  Freneih  Tfovelists, 
trans,  by  Frost  (New  York,  1800)  ;  Wrll-*.  A 
Century  of  French  Fiction,  from  IHOO  to  IHJIO 
(ib.,  1898)  ;  Pellisaier,  The  Literary  Slovement  in 
France  During  the  Nineteenth  Century,  trans,  by 
Brinton  (ib.,  1897)  ;  Gilbert,  £« roman  en  France 
pendMuU  la  XlXime  aUole  (rev.  ed.,  Paris,  1896) ; 
Auirt  Le  Breton,  Le  roman  an  XVIIime  tUele 
(ib.,  1890)  ;  Korting.  Gcsrhlchti:  ifes  franzosis- 
ehen  Romans  im  XVll.  .Jithrhunilrrt  (Leipzig, 
1885-87)  ;  VogilC,  Le  roman  ni.isi  {2d  »•<!..  Paris, 
1888)  ;  Bobertag,  Geschichte  de»  linmnus  in 
Deutschland  (Breslau,  1876-79);  Lainlau,  Beit- 
rage  zur  Geaehiehte  der  italianiachcn  Novdlc 
(Vlemta,  1876) ;  Chandler,  Romances  of  Roguery 
(Xfw  York,  1899);  Rohde,  Dn-  (/rirrhisrhr  Un- 
man (Leipzig,  1876)  ;  Chassnnp.  Histi/ire  du  ro- 
mnn  d<in.<i  run/x/i/ift'  (Pari-!.  IHIirn  ;  Jacobs. 
77i'^  Fiihl'S  of  Uidpai,  a  reprint  of  the  tran^nlatinn 
liy  .'^ir  Thomas  North  (London,  1888)  ;  .Trxsiip, 
The  Book  of  ike  Short  Story  (New  York,  1903). 
See  aim  the  articles  in  thin  encyclopedia  on  lit- 
eratures of  vnrinii«;  conntrics  and  on  individual 
novrliKt^?.  Several  .Australian  novelists  arc  de- 
acriln   I    m   l.  r  AUSTRALIAN  LiTERATlRE. 

JtOYSLDA,  n^T4KdA.  A  town  of  South- 
eaatem  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Alicante,  15 

miles  weal  of  .\licante,  on  the  railway  l>etween 
that  city  and  Madrid  (Map:  Spain,  E  3).  The 
town  hii>i  oil  mills  and  brandy  distilleries,  and 
there  are  sulphur  apringH  in  the  neighborhood. 
Ftopnlatfon,  in  1000,  11.44S. 

KOVELItiB  (Lflt..  novels,  nom.  jd.  fem.  of 
norellus,  new,  diminutive  of  n(MU(«.  new).  In 
Roman  law.  the  ordinances  issiied  by  .Tustininn 
after  the  Jnaiitutes,  Pandects,  and  Codex.  They 
were  wiltten  for  the  most  part  in  Greek,  aItboQ|;h 
the  T^tin  version  alone  has  survivo<l.  Xo  ofTlcial 
compilation  of  them  was  made,  but  thej  were 


preMrved  in  Mveral  private  collection^  of  varying 
comprebenaiveneaa.  One  of  these,  the  Auth'rnti- 
cum.  or  IJIkt  Authentir<))\tni.  wuja  later  regardi^ 
lib  the  authoritative  text,  and  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
turj-  was  ineoriiorated,  together  with  the  other 
Juatiuian  codes,  in  the  Corpue  J  writ  CimUa*  8m 
Civu.  Law;  Jusnifxaii  L;  Paudbots. 

NOVELETTE,  nov  .  I  et'  (diminutive  of 
novel).  In  niuaic,  a  term  invented  by  R.  Schu- 
mann to  diameteriie  certain  oompoaitions  (op. 
21 )  in  frea  form.  A  wnraletta  is  of  some  length 
and  eharaeteriMd  by  a  great  number  of  short 
tluines  introduced  without  re^nilar  succession. 
Schumann  chose  tite  name  bemuse  in  those 
works  he  made  use  of  entirely  novel  effects  both 
rhythmically  and  harmonically.  Since  then  the 
form  ]iB8  been  imitated  by  many  compoeera. 

NOVELLINO,  nr.'veliv'nA  (It.,  the  little 
novel),  li.,  or  the  Cento  Nov£U.£  Axticiie.  The 
oldest  collection  Of  tales  in  Italian,  belonging  to 
th«  thirteenth  century.  The  subject  matter  com- 
priMO  traditions  of  all  kinds,  biblical,  classical, 
and  eliivalrous,  stories  based  on  historical  fact 
ur  whully  lictitious.  The  tales  seem  to  have 
been  gathered  from  various  sources;  from  oral 
tradition,  from  the  books  of  ehivalryt  from  the 
Frendi  fohliatuv,  and  from  other  earlier  eollec> 
lions  in  Latin.  As  might  he  exix-cted  at  this 
«irly  period,  the  prose  is  ratlier  simple;  it  has, 
ho\vi'\(  i.  a  remarkahle  spontaneity.  Consult  t)ie 
first  edition  of  the  Nocelhno  by  (Jualteruzxi 
(Bologna,  152.'>)  ;  that  by  C'arbonc  ( I'Morence, 
1868) ;  and  that  by  Donin  (Turin,  3d  ed.  1890) ; 
A.  d*An«ona,  Le  fonti  del  Nooellimo,  in  the  Btudi 
(li  criiira  f  statin  irticraria;  Biagi»  Le  Noetlte 
Antiche  (Florence,  1880). 

VOVBLfZO,  VklfOKlTT  (178M801).   An  Eng^ 

lish  musician  and  etlitnr,  horn  in  London,  of  an 
Italian  father  and  Ln;;lisli  mother.  At  the  age 
of  si.vteeri  he  was  organist  in  the  fha{)el  of  the 
Portuguese  Embassy,  lie  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  of  the  great 
music-puhliahing  house  in  London,  Novella  ft 
Co.,  established  in  1811.  Ris  mnsieal  eompoai- 
tions,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  rhiefly 
sacred,  are  considered  to  have  contributed  much 
to  the  improvement  of  cathedral  music.  As  a 
painstaking  editor  of  unpublished  works  of  emi* 
nent  musicians,  he  has  accomplished  much  for 
musical  lit*  i  t* u re.    He  died  in  Nice,  France. 

NOVEILBEB..    Sec  Caussdab;  Month. 

NOVEBBE,  nA'vAr',  Jean  Geoboes  (1727- 
1810).  ^\  I'Veiieh  daneer  and  reformer  of  the 
ballet,  bom  at  Saint-tiermain  en-Laye.  He  was 
*  pupil  of  the  bnllet  nia.stcr  Dupr^,  nnd  began 
as  a  daneer  in  the  Royal  Theatre.  His  balleta 
gave  him  inch  a  reputation  that  Frederick  TL 
invited  him  to  Berlin.  He  then  went  to  London 
on  the  invitation  of  Gnrrick,  ns  master  nf  the 
ballet  in  the  Drury  Ijine  Theatre  '-7  >  ")7). 
Afterwards,  be  was  eoually  succes-sful  at  Stutt- 
gart, Vienna,  and  otner  European  cities.  He 
was  made  ballet  master  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
in  Paris  in  1775,  and  there  Imd  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  ih'>^  reforms  which  nuiko 
him  the  real  inventor  of  the  modem  ballet.  His 
theory  of  the  dame  was  that  dress,  music,  and 
action  must  interpret  one  another.  These  bal- 
leta  trere  often  elaborated  pantomimea  of  classi- 
cal subjects  treated  in  a  serious  manner.  He  also 
prepared  the  ballets  in  operas,  notably  that  in 
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duck's  Iphigenia  in  A.uli».  His  Lettres  »ur  les 
arts  imitatcurs  en  g^n^al  et  mr  la  dante  en  par- 
ticulier  (1807)  remain  the  authority  on  his  art. 

NOVOO&OB.  nOv'gd-rdd.  A  governuunt  of 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  governments  of  Olonetz, 
Vologda,  YaroalAv,  Tver,  Pskov,  And  Saint  Peters- 
bttrg  (Map:  Itvmia,  D  3).  Area,  about  47,300 
square  mih-^  ' '  r-  southern  part  belonf,'^  to  the 
Valdai  plateau  aud  is  mostly  hilly,  in  the 
northeast  arc  found  a  large  number  of  laki  s  and 
ininWDSO  impassable  marshes — the  bed^  of  former 
hfcca  covered  with  thin  forests.  The  north- 
western part  alope*  toward  Lake  Ladoga  and  is 
thickly  wooded.  The  district  is  watered  by 
numerous  rivers,  which  connect  it  with  the  Bal- 
tic, the  Caspian,  and  the  Whit*  Sea.  The  chief  of 
them  are  the  Volkhov  (connecting:  tlie  lakes  Ilmen 
and  Ladoga),  the  Shekma  Mid  the  Moloffa,  tribu* 
taries  of  the  Vo1|ea.  the  Bym,  flowinf?  into  Lain 
I>a(lopii,  and  the  Msta,  hflonpinf?  to  l.ake  Ilmen. 
Amon;j  the  lar;,i'r  lakes  may  he  mentioned  the 
l?yeK)e  and  the  N'ozhe  in  the  northeast.  Many  of 
the  rivers  are  navigable  and  connected  with  each 
other  ami  the  iaina  bj  an  eztenaive  aystem  of 
canals. 

The  climate  is  severe,  the  yearly  temperature 
at  Novgorod  averaging'  only  .T.P  K.  Farming  is 
the  leading  industry,  although  its  returns  are  so 
small  as  to  oblige  a  large  proportion  oi  the  foifn- 
lation  to  engage  in  some  other  oceupation,  aueh 
as  lumbering,  or  to  emigrate  for  a  part  of  the 

year  to  Saint  Petershurj:,  where  arti'^nns  from 
Novgorod  are  very  nunierouH.  TIk'  house  indus- 
try is  only  slightly  dcvelojw'd.  the  chief  item  of 

riroduction  being  nails  of  an  inferior  kind.  Wood, 
ive  anlmaliy  and  hay  are  the  chief  exports,  and 
there  ia  a  considerable  traffic  on  the  rivers  and 
canals.  Population,  in  1897,  1,392,9.33,  chiefly 
Russians  belonging  to  the  (Jrock  Church.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  Xon-Conformists.  For  his- 
iory,  we  the  artiele  on  NovootODt  the  oapitaL 

NOVGOROD,  or  NovaoRon-VEUKi.  vfrl?^* 
( Great  Novgorod ) .  One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  cities  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  go%'ern- 
ment  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Volkhov,  about  two  miles  from  Lake 
Ilmen  and  120  miles  south  of  Saint  Petersburg 
(Map:  Russia,  D  3).  It  is  divided  by  the  Volk- 
hov into  two  parts,  of  wliich  that  on  tlie  left  bank, 
with  the  Kremlin,  is  known  as  Saint  Sophia, 
while  that  on  the  opposite  bank  is  called  the 
commercial  side.  There  is  veiy  little  in  the 
insignificant  and  somnolent  town  to  remind  one 
of  the  ancient  tJreat  Novgorod,  with  its  vast 
wealth,  great  foreign  trade,  and  highly  developed 
republican  institutions.  The  Kremlin  is  sur- 
rounded by  A  stone  wall  dating  from  the  four- 
teenth century  and  occupies  a  considerable  area. 
Within  the  walls  are  situated  the  eleventh-cen- 
tury Cathedral  of  Saint  Sophia,  with  a  treosuiy 
of  %'aluable  relics,  tlie  twelfth  century  Churdl  of 
Saint  Nichola.^,  and  the  Yaroslav  Tower. 

The  churches  of  Novgorod  are  of  the  nsnal  Rus- 
sian style  of  archife(^turf  (see  Moscow),  having 
numerous  round  cupolas  and  dark  and  profusely 
embellished  interiors.  In  18G2  a  fine,  massive 
monument  was  erected  at  Novgorod  to  commem- 
orate the  one  thousandth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Kimsian  monjirdiy.  There  are 
two  gynma«ia,  a  theological  seminary,  a  Real- 
wJkilie,  and  two  muaciunB  <rf  antiquities.  Boonom' 


ically,  Novgorod  is  insignificant.  There  is  some 
manufacturing  of  paper,  flour,  glass,  trinnned 
lumber,  etc.,  and  agricultural  products  are  ex« 
ported  to  Saint  Petersburg.    A  railway  line,  45 

miles  Ion{^,  connects  with  I'chudovo  on  the  Mos- 
cow Saint  I't-'terEiburj,'  line,  ropulution,  in  181(7, 
2U,095. 

liisTOBY.  The  ori^'iu  of  Novgorod  is  usually 
connected  with  tlie  .>tory  of  the  first  appearance 
of  tlie  Varangians  in  Russia,  and  the  town  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  residence  of  Kurik  (802) 

and  his  sticcessor  Oleg.  With  the  rise  of 
Kiev  ( q.v. ) .  \ov^'oro<i  liccame  to  some  extent  its 
dejH'ndency,  and  these  relations  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  In  the  eleventh 
century  Novgorod  waa  eompletely  independent, 
elect  in  j4  its  own  princes.  In  the  zenith  of  ita 
pros|>erity  the  dominions  of  Novgorod  the  Great 
t'omi)rised  the  northern  part  of  the  present 
KuiiJiia  above  latitude  67°  N.,  excluding  Finland 
and  the  Baltic  region.  In  its  political  institu- 
tions Novgorod  then  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  other  principalities  of  Russia.  Without 
an  hereditary  line  of  princes,  and  geographically 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  was 
•.niided  in  the  selection  of  its  rulers  chieMy  l)y 
iu  economic  interests.  The  supreme  authority 
was  the  vyetche,  or  popular  a.ssembly,  which  wna 
participated  in  by  all  freemen.  This  assembly 
elected  the  prince  and  the  posadnik  (mayor),  as 
well  as  the  commander  of  the  army.  At  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  the  city  contained  prob- 
ably not  fewer  than  lOO.OOO  inhahitants.  some  au- 
thorities placinr;  the  number  as  high  as  400,000. 
The  Churcli  of  N<ngorod  was  essentially  a  native 
church.  The  archbishop  was  deded  bf  the 
vyetche,  and  there  was  the  closest  intlmacj  be- 
tweeii  the  State  and  the  Church.  Cmnmerce  was 
the  chief  occu|)ation  and  was  carrieil  on  by  cor- 
porations so  as  to  embrace  a  very  large  part  of 
the  population.  The  advantageous*  location  of  the 
city  ivnden!d  it  well  adapted  for  the  trade  with 
the  Scandinavian  and  llansentic  cities.  Nov- 
gorod joined  the  Ilanseatie  Leiii,'ue  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  wntury.  It  contained 
many  foreign  merchants,  or  'guests,'  who  were  ac- 
corded special  privileges.  Hungarian  and  English 
coins  circulated  freely. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Nov- 
gorod was  under  the  rule  of  the  national  hero 
Alexander  Nev.ski  (q.v.).  It  held  out  the  long- 
est of  Russian  States  against  the  tide  of  Mongol 
oonqoest,  but  was  finally  compelled  to  submit  at 
the  end  of  the  I3iirtec»ii]i  oentmy.  After  the 
weakening  of  the  Mongol  power,  Novgorod,  al- 
thou>»h  politically  independent,  was  often  com- 
ix lied,  for  economic  reasons,  to  take  its  princes 
from  tiie  House  of  Suwlal  (Vladimir).  With  the 
rise  of  the  principalities  of  Moscow  and  Lithu- 
ania, Novgorod  became  too  weak  to  struggle 
against  their  eneroaehments,  and  was  soon  re- 
duced to  (he  necc?2!ity  of  pnyincr  tribute  in  order 
to  retain  its  inile])endi'nce  and  rejniblican  institu- 
tions, in  1 17><  it  siiccund>ed  to  the  arms  of  the 
Mu.scovite  ruler.  Ivan  III.,  and  was  deprive^l  of 
it.s  lilierties.  Many  of  the  prominent  families 
were  transferred  to  Moscow  aad  replaced  by 
families  from  the  capital.  Hie  inhabitants  hev- 
inrr  exritcd  the  wr.Tth  of  Czar  Tvan  the  Terrihlo. 
that  jtjoiiarch  in  I'lT^l  wreaked  a  fiendish  ven- 
peanop  u|)on  the  cit\.  juitiini,'  ihousivuds  to  the 
sword.  This  completed  the  doHnfall  of  Nov- 
gorod. 
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NOVOSYBKOV. 


HOVQOSOD-SXVXBSS,  ask'vink.  An  his. 
torie  town  of  RuMim,  sitnatoi  in  tlie  Oovwnniait 

of  Tchemipov,  on  the  ncsnn.  148  miles  northeast 
of  Tchemif^ov  (Map:  Russia,  D  4).  It  has  an 
old  niona8t(>ry  and  n  gymnasium.    At  the  end  of 

the  eleventh  oentury  it  became  the  capital  of  an 
faidepeiident  |»rineipaliiy  and  wbaaqnently  ««• 
annexed  to  Lithnania.    Fopulatko,  in  1897» 

NOVI,  no'v^,  or  NOVI  UOUBB.  A  toi^-n  in 
the  Province  of  Alemandria,  Italy,  33  miles 
north-northwest  of  Gtenoa,  1^  rail  <Map:  Italy, 
C  3).  It  has  several  churches,  a  lyceum,  mu- 
seum, and  public  library.  The  town  carries  on 
nianufartures  of  nilk  and  woolen  goodH,  and  is 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade.  Novi  was  the 
scene,  August  15,  1709,  of  a  battle  in  whicli  the 
Anatriana  and  Husaiaoa  defeated  the  French,  the 
ncneh  General  Joubert  being  alidn.  ^ipulatkm 
(commune),  in  1881.  13,783;  in  1901,  I7,5SS. 

VOVIBAZAB»  Byv«-b&  zar',  or  NOVIPA- 
lAS.  (Turk,  renitaaor).  The  capital  of  a 
■anjak  of  the  aame  name,  in  the  Vilajet  of 
KoiMoro,  Torkejr,  on  the  Basilica,  an  affluent  of 

the  Ibar,  120  niiles  Houthcast  of  Bosna-Seari 
(Map:  Aiistria-Hunf,'arv,  O  5).  The  town,  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  di--triet,  lias  important  fairn  and 
an  active  agricultural  trade.  There  are  remains 
of  an  ancient  citadel  and  in  the  vicinity  rieee  the 
Chuich  of  Saint*  Peter  and  Paul,  th«  scene  in 
1143  of  Stephen  Nemanyn's  conversion  from  the 
Roman  to  the  Creek  rfnircli.  Voviliazar  i-s  an 
important  strategic  point  between  Servin  and 
Montenegro,  and,  under  the  Treaty  of  15erlin,  ia 
garrisoned  by  Austria.  The  district  about  the 
town  is  the  Rassia  of  the  }iy/.antine  historianB. 
Population,  rthoiif  liOOO,  chiefly  Slavs. 

HOVIE  DUBOSSABY,  ntVvjft  d?5!5'bd9-sa'rfi. 
A  town  of  Rttssia.  See  DuBoasMnr. 

HOVIKOIT,  n^v^-kAf,  Nikolai  Ivanovitcii 
(I744-18I8).  A  RusHian  journalist  and  philan- 
thropist, born  at  Avdotyino,  (Joveniment  of  Mos- 
cow. He  entered  the  civil  service  at  eighteen, 
and  was  conspicuous  in  Catharine  XL's  Reform 
Commiaaion  (1767),  but  retired  in  1768  to 
devote  himself  to  Irteratnre.  In  bis  satirical 
magazines,  T/ie  Dron«  (1709-701  and  Thr  Painter 
(1772-73),  he  ridiculed  Calloniaiiia  and  com- 
bated serfdom  and  other  cvil.s  of  sucial  and  pri 
vate  life.  A  controversy  with  Catharine'ei  satir- 
ical journals  brought  him  into  di.sfavor,  and  hie 
periodieala  were  stopped.  He  retired  to  Moaoow, 
where  he  leased  the  Moscow  GoseMe  with  its 
printing  plant  for  ten  years  (1779-89)  and  en- 
d&ivured  to  .spread  a  love  for  literature  by  print- 
ing cheap  Ixwkfl.  Hi.s  devotion  to  Freema-sonry 
and  his  very  extensive  philanthropic  work 
hnmght  him  into  trouble,  but  not  until  the 
French  Revolution  did  Catharine  take  anv  severa 
measures.  In  1792  he  was  arrested  on  his  estate 
and  imprisoned  in  SchlnH>^elhurg.  All  his  prop- 
erty was  confiscated,  and  the  hospitals,  achools, 
libraries,  book-stores,  etc.,  opened  by  him,  were 
closed.  Beleased  tar  Pan!  i.,  he  was  confined 
to  ATdotjino  until  nis  death.  He  published,  in 
1772.  An  Attempt  at  a  T.rxiron  of  Russian 
Authora,  and  in  1773-75  a  collection  of  his- 
torical materials  called  The  Old  Rus.iinti  lAhrary 
(2d  ed.,  1788-80,  republished  by  Myshkin,  1894). 
Oonralt  n  monograph  by  Nezelenoff  (Saint 
Petersburg,  1876),.  and  Luginoff,  Kovikoff  and 
the  MotoovD  Jftfftfttlsfe  (Mbaeow,  1867). 


HOVIKOFF,  Oloa  (1840-).  A  RuaaUn 
journalist  and  political  agent,  wlio  lived  long  in 

Enf^land.  !She  was  born  in  Moscow  of  noble 
parents  named  KireyeflF,  and  married  General 
Novikoff  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Under  her  maiden 
initials,  *0.  K.*'  ahe  wrote  much  in  the  news- 
papers of  tlie  two  nations,  hoping  to  promote  an 
alliance  between  them,  and  she  made  warm 
friends  among  British  ntateamen  and  historians, 
notably  Gladstone,  Froude,  Kin{,'lake,  and  Cur- 
lyle.  Gladstone  reviewed  her  Kusaia  and  Eng- 
land (1880)  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  She 
published,  also:  /«  Russia  Wrongt  (1877); 
Friend*  or  Foes  (1878)  ;  and  Skobeleff  and  ike 
Slaronic  Cause  (1884).  After  her  husband's 
d^th,  Madame  Novikoff  spent  more  of  her  time 
on  her  son's  estates  near  Tambor,  Ruaain. 

NOVI  LIGURB,  nyv«  WgOB-jk.  A  town  In 

Italy.   See  Novi. 

N0V00HEBXA8X,  n</vft-diar>icftBl/.  Aeitj 

of  Russia.    See  Novo  Tcherkask. 

NOVOOEOBQIEVSK,  n.'/vA  ga-6r'g«-y§fsk.  A 
town  in  the  Government  of  Kherson,  Russia,  on  a 
tributanr  of  the  Dnieper,  250  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Kherson  (Map:  Russia,  D  5).  Milling, 
tallow-boiling',  and  hrewing  constitute  the  chief 
industries.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are 
granite  and  limestone  qnarriea.  F^ulatku,  In 
1897,  11,200. 

NOTOOEOBGIEVSK,  nA'vA-gyOr'gyfefsk.  A 
strong  fortress  of  Rus.sian  Polaml,  situated  in 
the  (Jovemment  of  V\arsaw,  al  the  confluence 
of  the  Bug  with  the  Vistula,  nine  miles  north- 
west of  Warsaw.  The  principal  fortifications,  on 
the  rigtit  bank  of  the  Vistula,  consist  of  a  cila* 
del  and  barracks  surrounded  hy  strong  walls. 
The  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  and  the  banks  of 
the  Bug  are  also  fortified.  The  place  v  '  ris- 
inally  fortified  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and 
the  fortifications  M-ere  extended  Ity  Napoleon. 
The  Russians  captured  it  in  1813,*  and  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Poles  during  the  insurrection 
of  1830.  The  site  of  the  fortress  was  formerly 
occupied  hy  the  town  of  Modlin,  and  the  fortress 
is  still  known  to  the  Poles  under  that  name. 

KOVOGBAD-VOLHTliBKI,  nt/vA-grhdvt^ 
1Wsk#.  A  town  in  the  Government  of  Volbynia, 

Russia,  situated  on  the  Slutch,  55  miles  north- 
west of  Zhitomir  (Map:  Russia,  C  4).  It  manu- 
factures leather,  soap,  and  brick.   Population,  in 

ISOT   1(!.!)00.  about  one-half  ,Tewi?»h. 

NOVOMOSKOVSK,  nA'vA-nulnkMsk'.  A 
town  :i.  ti  e  (lovirmnent  of  Ekaterinoslav,  Rus- 
sia, .situated  on  the  Samara.  19  miles  northeast  of 
Ekaterinoslav  (Map:  Russia,  E  5).  It  is  known 
for  its  horse  fairs,  and  manufactures  leather. 
Population,  in  1897,  12,862. 

NOVOBOSSrYSK,  n6'vA-r6s-8Cek'.  A  sea- 
port town  in  the  IMstrict  of  Tchemomorsk,  Cau- 
casus, on  the  Black  Sea  (Map:  Russia,  E  6).  It 

lies  on  an  extensive  bay  protected  by  a  lar^  i  niole. 
There  is  a  considerable  traffic  in  gram  and 
naphtha.   Popnlation,  16,208. 

NOVOSTBKOV,  n.*.'vA  sTpTcAf.  A  town  in 
the  Government  of  Tchernif^nv,  Ru«»ia.  situated 
101  miles  north  of  Tchfriii-rov  (Map:  Russia,  D 
4).  It  lies  in  a  marshy  region  and  is  unhealth- 
ful.  It  has  numerous  tanneries,  slaughter  houses, 
and  tallow  meltiqg  establishments.  Population, 
in  1897,  15,480. 
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NOVO-TCHEBKASK,  tcher-kiUk',  or  NO- 
VO-CHEBKASK.  The  capital  of  the  territory 
of  tbe  Dm  OoMMiUt  South  RuMia,  aituatad  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Don,  20  miles  by  rail  north* 

east  of  nostov-on  tlii'-Doii  (Map:  Russia,  F  r>) . 
Tite  edue4itiouttl  inblitutiouti  iucludc  two  gym- 
nasia,  a  RcaUchule,  a  cadet  corps,  a  theological 
aeminaiyj  a  aeminatjr  for  teaehera,  and  a  tcoh* 
nical  achool.  There  are  two  theatres,  a  mu- 
oeuni  containing  the  arclnvcs.  untl  many  anti- 
quities found  in  the  vicinity,  und  a  public  library. 
Distilling  is  the  principal  industry,  and  here  are 
held  two  annual  fairs  of  considerable  importance. 
About  10  miles  north  of  the  town  are  the 
Qniahev  mine^  producing  one  of  the  best  Jtinda 
of  anthracite  m  the  world.  Noro-Tdierkask  is 
tlio  seat  of  the  ataman  of  the  Don  Cossacks  as 
well  as  of  the  central  administration  of  the  terri- 
tni  \     i'  lpulation.  in  1897,  62,000. 

HOVO-UZBVSK,  4J5-x«n8k'.  A  town  in  the 
Govermnent  of  Samara,  Russia,  situate<l  on  the 
river  Uzen,  242  niilcs  soiith-soiitluvcst  of  Samara 
(Map:  Russia,  (J  4).  Its  annual  fairs  arc  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  trade  with  the 
Kirghiz  Steppe.    Population,  in  1897,  13,475. 

NOVOYE  •VBEltTA,  n^voi-ft  vrft'iiij  A  (Russ., 
new  time).  Tlic  lar^-cst  political  daily  in  Russia, 
founded  in  aud  published  at  Saint  Peter)*- 
burg.  After  several  years  of  precarious  existence 
it  waa  aoquired  by  the  prominent  pablidet  A.  S. 
SuTorin  in  1876,  and  for  a  time  counted  among 
its  rontrihiitors  XckrasofT,  Shfchodrin.  and 
Sophia  Kovalcvskaya.  It  took  a  Icadinj?  part  in 
the  I'anslavic  niovi-nicnt.  of  the  seventies,  and 
adually  lost  its  liberalism,  so  that  at  present  it 
moderateeonaervative  in  tendency. 
NO'VTJir  OR'QATTTrM  (T.nt  ,  new  instru- 
ment). The  name  of  r'raiu  is  Bacon's  great  work 
which  l*>d  the  way  to  the  development  of  modem 
inductive  logic.   See  Baco.n,  Fkanois. 

NOWANAOAB,  no-wil'nQ  gtir',  NAW ANA- 
GAB,  or  NOWANTJGOirB.  A  seaport  and  cap 
ital  of  a  native  State  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Katbiawar,  Gujarat,  India,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  N«ana»  n  small  river  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cuteh,  160  miles  southwest 

of  Ahniedabad  (Map:  India,  H  4).  It  is  the 
termiual  of  a  branch  railway  liue  from  Kajkot, 
64  miles  to  the  east.  The  town  is  encirchd  liy 
a  fortified  wall,  four  miles  in  length,  and  tlie 
buildings  generally  are  of  stone.  It  has  pearl 
flslierJei^  manvtectures  of  cloth  and  silk,  and 
enjoTR  a  eonsidernble  eoastwiae  and  inland  trade. 
P(  pnbtion,  in  1801,  48,530;  in  1901,  5.3,844. 

NOW£LLk  nO'el,  IKCUASK  (1690-1056).  An 
American  colonist,  bom  in  England.    He  was 

one  of  the  patentees  of  the  MasHachusetta  Bay 
Company,  waa  ehos<^n  an  assistant,  and  neeom- 
panied  .Tnhn  W'inlhrop  to  .Vnieriea  in  ir.30.  He 
became  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  little 
colony,  was  the  most  important  man  among  the 
thirteen  who  founded  ChArlestown,  and  was 
chosen  ruling  elder  of  thetr  ehnreh.  He  was  at 
various  times  scrrefary  of  the  colony,  treasurer 
of  Harvard  College,  town  clerk,  and  chaplain  to 
the  forces  eniployed  against  the  Narraganset 
Indians.  Consult  Budington,  Hiatory  of  the  First 
Chnreh,  Ohartettmm  fEoston,  1846). 

NOX  (I.at.,  nipht).  The  p«>rsonification  of 
the  Night,  conceived  as  a  still,  dark  figure,  cover- 
ing the  world  with  her  hqge  wings,  and  in  her 


kindness  bringing  rest  to  lucn.  In  Hesiod's 
Theogomy  she  and  Erebus  are  tbe  offspring  of 
Chaos,  and  from  their  vnion  apring  j£tber  (air) 
and  Hemera  (day).    Of  herself  she  produces 

Sleep  and  Death,  and  i  n  stltitudinous  progeny, 
some  friendly  like  the  iie.sjx-ridas,  others  grievous 
to  men,  as  the  Moirte,  or  Fates,  Ker,  the  goddosa 
of  violent  death.  Nemesis,  the  drsams,  Momos, 
the  faultfinder  and  mocker,  while  in  Awliylua 
the  Furies  hail  hor  as  mother.  The  vnprtenes!?  of 
the  per.Honitieation  and  the  tran.spareney  of  tlie 
name  prevented  N'ox  from  beconiing  promim m  in 
tbe  cult,  and  for  tbe  same  reason  tbe  type  in  art 
is  not  distinct,  though  the  figure  la  found  on 
gome  vases  and  sarcophagi. 

NOYA,  no'yi\,  A  town  of  Northwestern 
Spain,  in  the  Province  of  ConiQa.  It  ia  aittt> 
ated  at  the  head  of  a  fiord-like  inlet  surrounded 
by  wooded  mountains,  45  miles  southwest  of 
Corufia  (Map:  Spain,  A  I).  It  is  a  second  clas.** 
port  of  entry,  and  has  some  hxral  trade.  The 
town  has  two  secondary  schtKtls  and  a  bull-ring, 
and  manufactures  paper,  leather,  soap,  eosmetiesi, 
and  pottery.    Population,  in  1000,  10,321. 

HOTADES,  nwU'y  I  I'  i  Fr.,  drownings).  A 
name  applied  to  the  atrocitiea  practiced  at 
Nantes  during  the  French  Revolution  ( 1793-94), 

by  Carrier,  tti.  Deputy  of  the  Convention,  who 
put  to  di'aili  (Acr  HOt)  person.s  by  penninp;  theui 
in  scows  an<l  sc\ittlin^'  the  vessels  in  the  I^ire. 
This  mode  of  execution  was  also  known  as  'ver- 
tical dcpwtation.'  See  GantSB. 

NOT  ATT,  nwii'yft'  (Fr..  kernel),  or  CBKMr  I'K 
Noyau.  A  liqueur  commonly  made  from  white 
brandy,  flavored  with  bitter  almonds,  or  the 

stones  of  the  cherry,  peach,  or  apricot.  In 
Dominica  it  is  flavored  with  the  bark  of  the 

noyau  tree  {('rirntus  occidrnfdli.i) .  and  in  France 
sometimes  with  the  leaves  of  a  small  eonvolvulus- 
like  tropical  jilant,  called  Iponum  disaeettk.  It 

is  colored  white  and  pink.    See  I-iqi  ei  k. 

NOTES,  noiz,  AaniOB  Amos  (1K(U>— ).  An 
American  chemist,  born  at  Newburyport.  Mass. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Massaehusette 
Institute  of  Teehnology,  and  went  to  the  Unlvw> 

sity  of  Leipzig,'  in  188S.  In  Oermany  he  devoted 
himself,  under  the  liirection  of  W  ilhelm  Ostwald, 
to  ri-search  in  jdiys:i  si  i  Iseinistry.  In  1S90  he  was 
made  int^truetor  in  chemistry  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology;  in  1893  he  wa« 
appointed  assistant  professor  there,  and  in  1889 
received  the  full  professorship  of  organic  and  ' 
theoretical  chemistry.  He  became  known  a.s  a 
lecturer  of  uncommon  ahility,  full  of  sincere  en- 
thusiasm for  his  suhjecl.  He  eontrihuted  the  re- 
sults of  his  researches  mostly  to  the  ZeitHchrift 
fur  phtfuik-aliache  Chemic,  his  papers  dealin|p 
mainly  vnth  the  application  of  the  law  of  mass 
action  {see  Rk.\ction)  to  the  soluWIIty  of  mix- 
tures of  s.iUs  Practically  all  our  knowledge  on 
this  inifiortant  subject  of  physical  chemistry  is 
due  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Noyes.  Several  of 
his  papers  deal  with  synthetic  problems  in  tbe 
chemistry  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  His  book- 
form  publications  include  the  following:  A  Dc- 
taitri!  Course  of  Qualitattm  ChemicaJ  Analf/iMK  nf 
Iiuirfjiinir  Siihstunr' s  (  1895)  ;  Laboratory  }'.r},<  r. 
imcntfs  on  the  Ciana  KeactioM  and  Identifiration 
of  Organic  Substances  (jointly  with  Dr.  MuUi- 
ken,  1899) ;  Oenerof  Frisudplea  of  FhyHotA  Sd- 
cnop  (IMS). 
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HOYZSy  Hktot  Dmiss  (1832—).  An  Ameii- 
«Ni  ttptifhalraok^iit.  He  ww  Iwni  in  New  Yoilc 

Citj;  pr;i'hnted  from  New  York  University  in 
1861,  auii  from  the  College  of  rhys^kiaUii  aud 
Surgeons  in  185!)  ;  and  in  180G  Weauje  profeasor 
oi  olology  aud  ophthaliuolugy  in  the  £ellevue 
Hospital  Aledical  College.  Dr.  Noyes  was  one  of 
the  foanders  of  the  AnMrican  Ophtb«lmolMkiil 
fioeiely.  He  introduced  into  the  United  Stttee 
the  mm:  of  coraine  as  a  local  amrsthetio.  Among 
bis  works  are  .t  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
( 1881 )  und  .1  Tcxt-Bock  0»  DttaOMt  lif  tke  Bfft 
(1890,  and  after). 

IIOZJEH,  John  Htntravrr  (1911-M).  The 
founder  of  Oneida  Community  (q  v.).  Ho  \\m 
boru  September  (J,  1811,  at  Urattleboro,  Vt.; 
studietl  Iheologj-  at  AmloviT  and  Yale,  and  be- 
came a  Congregational  niinisior.  la  1834  he 
founded  the  sect  known  as  Perfectionists  or  Bible 
Cottimnnista  at  his  fmrents'  home,  Pntney,  Vt* 
He  married  one  of  ha  converts,  and  thus  eeenred 
the  uieanii  to  establish  a  community  in  which  all 
thingtt  were  held  in  common.  Religious  ritcn 
were  given  up  and  'complex  marriage'  supplanted 
monogamy.  Noyee  sovigbt  to  intr^uce  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  oommunism  of  the  early 
Church.  Internal  dissensions  and  external  oppo- 
sition dissolved  the  community,  but  about  150  of 
the  members  soon  assembled  again  at  Oneida, 
N.  Y.  Noyes  remained  the  leader  of  the  society 
vntil  the  latter  part  of  the  seveutie8f  when  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  Canada  to  CMnwB  jproaectt* 
tion  beennse  of  his  marriage  system.  He  died  in 
Canada,  April  13.  1886.  He  wrote:  The  Berean 
(  1847);  Bible  Communism  (1848);  History  of 
Avvrit'in  Socialism  (1870), 

H0YS8,  WiuJAii  AUBt  (1867—).  An 
American  chemist,  bom  near  Independence,  Towa. 

He  received  his  pduoation  at  Iowa  ColIrj;e,  and 
then  studied  rhtinistry  at  the  Johns  Ho])kin3 
University  in  Baltimore.  From  1883  to  188rt  he 
was  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
TemieaBee,  and  in  1886  was  appointed  to  a  similar 

Eat  at  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Terre 
aute,  Ind.  He  wrote  Orttnnic  Chemistry  for 
the  Laboratory  (18'JT)  aiil  '}  u<il  i  fn !  ive  Anah/sis 
(1898),  and  carried  out  a  number  r>f  researches 
in  organic  chemiHtry,  the  most  important  of 
yrhidk  have  served  to  throw  nnieh  light  on  the 
eonstitation  of  camphor  and  allied  compounds. 

HOYES,  William  Cubtls  (180.5  (14).  An 
American  lawyer,  born  at  Schodack,  Rensselaer 
County,  N.  Y.  He  began  to  practice  law  in  1827, 
in  Oneida  County,  miere  \»  quickly  took  h^ 
rank.  He  removed  to  New  York  in  18S8,  im- 
mediately took  a  placf  atiiorif,'  the  eminent 
lawyers,  and  in  li^ol  was  appointed,  with  A.  W. 
Bradford  and  David  Dudley  Field,  to  codify  the 
laws  of  the  State.  In  politics  he  was  at  first  an 
•ati-Blavery  Whig,  and  afterwards  joined  the 
Republican  Party.  In  1861  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Peace  Conference.  He  bequeathed  a  valuable 
law  library  to  Hamilton  College. 

VOYOS,  nwryOK^  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oise,  France,  on  the  Verae,  Iff  miles  by 

rail  norfhea.st  of  Paris  (Map:  Prance,  .T  2).  Its 
cathedral,  founded  by  Pepin  the  Short  and  rebuilt 
in  11.50.  is  intere,«t in<r  for  it^  transitional  jjlmses 
from  Romanesque  to  Gothic.  The  prinripnl  in- 
dustries are  sugar  refining  and  the  manufacture 
of  cloth,  laces,  leather,  and  ehemieals.  Populo* 
tion,  in  1901,  744S.  Koyoa>  aadnt  Nvviadannm 


Veromandnonim,  was  prominent  in  lleroviaigiiui 
and  Condingian  times.  John  Calvin  was  bom  at 

Noyon. 

NOZZE  AI^DOBSAITDIN^  nVtak  JU'dA- 
brUnde'n*  (It..  AMobrandini  Marriage).  One 

of  the  finest  ancient  pictures  extant,  pre^r  rvprt 
in  the  Vatican  Library,  it  in  a  mural  paiuLmy, 
copi!  i  i  [  jni  a  line  Greek  original,  and  was  found 
in  lUOt)  near  the  Arch  of  Gollienus.  It  wae  first 
owned  by  Cardinal  Aldolnnadini,  after  wbauk  it 
is  named.  The  naintii«  rqmente  the  pfapomr 
tions  for  a  wedding,  am  to  soft  Mid  bMiMakMW 
in  coloring^  thoqgh  of  only  average  teehnleal  eac* 
ecution. 

NOZZB  DI  FIOASO,  d«  Wg/k-t^,  Lb  (It, 
Marriage  of  Figaro).  An  opera,  the  music  by 
Monrt  (1786),  and  words  adapted  by  Da  Ponte 
from  Beaumnrchais's  Mariage  ae  FifonK 

viSSt  or  JSTUTTf  noo  (later  form  NCfl). 
An  B^yption  deity  personifying  the  primeval 

waters  whence  the  8un-god  RC  emerged  to  govern 
the  world.  NO  waa  rejrarded  as  the  father  of  all 
the  gods  and  the  ultimate  source  of  all  created 
things.  In  a  later  phai^e  of  K^ptian  theology, 
he  was  considered  to  represent,  along  with  his 
spouse  Natj  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  This  Xat, 
whose  name  is  merely  the  feminine  of  NO, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  NQt  (qv.), 
the  goddess  of  the  aky.  Consult:  Wiedemann, 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (New  York, 
1887) ;  Lqpeitts,  Uebvr  die  Hotter  der  vier  Bio- 
m«fi#e  (Berlin,  1868);  Bmgeeh,  Religion  «mmI 
My^hnh-.ijie  der  af fen  Acj/ypten( I^ipzig,  1888-90). 

NtlANCEB,  nv'fiNs'  (Fr.,  shades).  In  music, 
the  various  shadings  and  means  of  expression  la 
the  interpretation  of  a  composition.  The  term 
inelud^  everything  that  enters  into  the  flnisbed 

rendering;  of  a  composition,  wucli  as  acceleration 
or  retarding  of  tempo,  the  degree  of  loudness  of 
different  tones,  the  execution  of  embellishments, 
rhythmic  accentuation,  phrasing^  etc.  It  is  these 
nuances  that  constitute  the  Indlvidmility^  of  the 
style  of  various  interpreter'^. 

NTTBA,  uot/b^.  A  term  brought  into  promi- 
nence in  ethnology  by  Friedrich  MUller  in  asso- 
ciation with  Fnlah  in  his  Nuha>Fulah  linguiatio 
family.    The  Nubos  are  true  negroes,  having 

their'home  in  Kordofan,  Eastern  Sudan,  whence 
they  spread  into  Darfur  and  Wadai.  They  are. 
classified  an:  (1)  Nubas  proper  (.V«ba.  Karrjo, 
Kulfan,  Kolaji,  Tumali) ,  living  in  Central  and 
.Southern  Kordofan,  Dar-Nuba  (Arab,  dar,  land, 
and  Xuba),  and  (2)  Nilotic  Nubas,  forming 
an  important  ingredient  in  the  people  of  Nnbin 
(q.v.).  See  Stanford.  Africa,  vol.  i.  (London, 
1895) ;  MUUer,  AUgemeine  Ethnographie  (Wien, 
187f). 

HITBAB  PASHA,  nmiHr  pA  «hn'  (1825  09). 
An  Egj'ptian  statesman,  born  iti  Sutyrua  and 
brought  up  a  Christian.  He  was  educated  in 
Kurope,  and,  beginning  with  his  early  entry  into 
the  |MlUle  service,  constantly  sought  to  introduce 
European  culture  and  administrative  methods 
into  Bis  native  land.  After  having  been  sent  on 
frequent  diplomatic  missiom*.  he  was  appointed 
in  1S.">4  Aniiwissudnr  at  Vienna.  The  first 
K;.'y|it iati  r;iiluay  was  built  under  his  direction, 
and  he  concluded  with  the  Po^er^i  negotiations 
for  the  con.M ruction  of  the  Suez  Canal  (1864). 
He  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1867-74 
and  again  from  1875  to  1874^  and  Premier  in 
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1878  79,  1884-98,  aud  1894-96.  As  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  he  organized  mixed  courts  for 
tlie  iuljudication  of  eaoses  between  £uropeana 
•ad  Egyptiuu. 

NU'BIA.  An  extensivi  ir^i  on  in  Xortheast- 
ern  Africa,  Ijriog  betweua  i^g>pt  proper  and 
Kordofan.  Ita  boundaries  are  now  without  polit- 
ical signifleuiee;  the  portion  lyioff  north  of  the 
22d  parallel  of  Intitnde  has  reoennj  been  inoor- 
poratod  with  Egypt,  while  the  remainder  belongs 
to  E^ptiau  Sudan  (q.v.).  Its  limits  have  al- 
ways been  imietinitc,  ami  it  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  lying  between  the  parallel  of  Khartum 
and  that  of  the  First  Cataract  and  extending 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Libyan  Desert  (Map: 
Africa,  U  3).  Vegetation  is  confined  to  a  few 
8catt<Ted  oasoH  and  to  the  very  narrow  valley  of 
the  Nile,  which  traverses  the  region  in  an  ex- 
tremely tortuous  course,  receiving  the  Bahr-el- 
Axrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  in  the  south,  and,  farther 
down,  the  Atbara.  The  remainder  of  the  country 
consists  of  the  sandy  and  rocky  wastes  known  as 
the  Nubian  Desert,  which  toward  the  south  be- 
fiins  to  be  covered  with  eujiliorbias  and  aloe^  ns 
it  merges  into  the  tropical  savanna-lands.  The 
chief  products  of  the  oases  are  dates  and  gums, 
the  latter  derived  chiefly  from  the  acacias.  The 
population  ooDsiats  partly  of  Hamitic  and 
Arabian  elements,  partly  of  Nubians.  The  chief 
towns  of  the  rcf^ion  are  Ouidurmau,  Khartum, 
Berlx  r.  and  Kl  rirdeli  oa  the  Mil^  and  the  port 
of  Suakin  on  the  Red  Sea. 

IIiSTOBT.  Nubia  ms  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Ethiopia.  The  name  aeens  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  and  Coptic  nouh,  gold,  a 
name  still  retained  in  Wady  Noiiha.  The  domin- 
ion of  the  Pharaohs,  when  u)o->t  exten<{ed,  reached 
to  the  isle  of  Argo,  the  la^'t  place  where  the 
monuments  of  the  Eg^'ptians  have  been  found. 
Under  these  monarchs  Nubia  was  governed  by  a 
rwal  scribe,  entitled  Prince  of  Cuab  or  Etiiiopia, 
till  the  Twentieth  Dynasty,  when  it  appears  to 
have  been  recovered  by  a  series  of  native  rulers, 
who  ultimately  eonquered  Ejjypt :  and  although 
driven  back  tiiiuUy  extended  their  rule  from  Mejo9 
to  Syene(Assuan),  the  most  aouthern  city  held  by 
the  li^ptian  mooarebs  and  the  Romans!  Diocle- 
tian removed  a  negro  tribe,  called  Nobatie,  to 
the  district  above  Syenc,  to  oppose  the  Blcmmyes, 
who  inhabiteil  the  western  desert,  now  held  by 
the  Ababde  and  Bisharin  Arabs.  The  Nol^atir  and 
the  Blcmmyes  intermingled,  forming;  a  ne},'roid 
race  which  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
was  converted  1»  Christlatiity,  and  under  fUtko 
a  powerful  Chri'^tian  State  was  established  with 
Dongola  as  its  capital.  The  Arabs  made  little 
headway  against  the  nilers  <if  the  Christian 
kingdom  xmtil  the  fourte<  nth  century,  when  Don- 
HOla  fell,  and  the  country  was  divided  into  a 
nvnber  of  petty  states.'  It  was  subdued  by 
MelMmet  Ali  of  Egypt  in  1820-22  and  remained 
under  Egyptian  control  until  it  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Mahdists  in  1884  So  I  ^^e  Mahdi.) 
The  victories  of  the  Anglo- Egj'ptian  annv  under 
Jyord  Kitchener  (1896-98)  reiatabliahed  the  au- 
thority of  the  Egyptian  Qovemment  over  Nnbta. 

See  F'  YVT  :         11  \  V 

NITBIAN  GOAT.  An  African  breed  of  do- 
mestic floats  (q.v.). 

TTTIBliE,  no(>n>lft.  One  of  the  best  populated 
provinces  of  Chile.  It  is  bounded  by  Linares  on 
the  north,  Gbneepeida  on  the  west  and  eouth. 


and  Argentina  ou  the  eaat  (Map:  Chile,  C  II). 
Ita  area  is  3556  square  miles.  The  eastern  part 
belongs  to  the  slope  of  the  Andes,  but  the  west* 
ern  section  is  generally  level,  flat, and  very  fertile. 
The  climate  is  healthful  and  favorable  for  the 
cultivation  of  grain.  Nuble  is  one  of  the  chief 
wlieat-produeing  provinces  of  Chile.  It  affords 
good  pastvirage  for  cattle.  The  western  part  is 
traversed  by  a  railway  line.  Population,  lo  1890^ 
152.935.    CapiUl,  Chilian  (q.v.). 

NXICELLUS  (Neo-Lat..  from  Lat  nuctUa^ 
diminutive  of  nujB,  nut).  The  body  of  the  ovule 
of  seed-plants,  which  is  invested  by  one  or  two 
integuments.  The  nneetlus  is  the  essential  part 

of  the  ovule  (q.v.),  as  it  contains  the  spore 
(roegaspore.  later  the  embryo  sac)  in  which  the 

embryo  is  developed. 

NtrCLE'OLnS  (Lat.,  little  nut).  A  small 
bo<ly,  usually  spherical  in  form,  lying  within  the 
nucleu.s  (q.v.).    See  Cell. 

NTT'CLSUS  (Lat.,  litUe  nut,  kernel).  A 
small  body,  niual|y  spheroidal  or  ellipsoidal  in 

form,  which  F^tnins  deeply  and  lies  within  the 
cytoplasm  of  tiie  cell.  It  is  genemlly  regarded 
as  I  I  iiiitrollinrj  centre  of  cell  ai  li-.  ify,  .md  hence 
as  a  primary  factor  in  growth,  develojjment,  and 
the  transmission  of  speSlIc  qualities  from  cell  to 
cell,  and  m  from  one  Moeration  to  another.  In 
its  improperly  called  Testing  place*  the  nnclcns 
is  globular  and  surrounded  by  a  membrane. 
Within  it  there  is  an  irreg\ilar  network.  The 
liUCleUH  of  certain  tissue  cells  and  of  some  uni- 
cellular organisms  has  been  observed  to  undergo 
ammboid  movements.  In  oQlate  Infusoria,  ft 
large  macronucleus  and  one  or  note  mieronudei 
may  be  present  in  one  and  the  same  eeli.  Besidea 
(1  I  n  nuclear  membrane,  (2)  a  network  or  retic- 
ulum, (3)  more  or  less  rounded  and  irregular 
bodies,  the  nucleoli,  exist  in  the  nucleus,  and  ( 4 ) 
a  clear  nuclear  sap,  or  *karyoIymph.'  See  Ckllj 
EstmnrouMT;  llrrosis. 

NXTDIBRANCHIATA,  nfi'dt  brfly'kl  fi'tA 
(Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat.  nudus,  naked 
hranchite,  from  Gk.  /Spii^ia,  bnmchia,  gills). 
A  suborder  of  opisthobraneh  gastropods  (q.v.), 
hermaphroditic,  deetitttte  of  well,  tiie  primary 
pill.s  completely  aborted,  and  the  secondary  pills 
on  the  back  of  tiie  body.  .Taws  and  a  well-de- 
veloped radula  are  almost  always  present.  The 
nudibranchs  are  often  called  'sea-slugs'  (q.v.). 
One  (..Sofia  pilate)  is  common  on  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  just  below  low- water  mark.  All  the 
sea-slugs  lay  their  eggs  in  jelly-like  masses  coiled 
up  on  stones  and  s<.a-wec<ls.  Though  the  adults 
are  shell-less,  the  embryos  at  tirst  have  a  shell, 
indicating  that  the  nudibranchs  have  descended 
from  shelled  gastropods.  See  Colored  Plate  of 
Slvos  on  opposite  page. 

NXTECES,  nwft'ste.  A  river  of  southern 
Texas  (Map:  Texas,  F  5).  It  rises  in  Edwards 
County  in  a  range  of  low  mountains,  and  ilowa 
southeastward  for  nearly  400  miles  through  an 
undulating  prairie  country.  emptjMng  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  Bay  of  Corpus 
Christi.  I'nder  the  Mexican  H^gime  it  was  the 
legal  western  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Tena. 

NUEVA  CACEBES,  nwft'v*  kll'thA-rils.  The 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Camarines,  in  southern 
Luzon,  Philippines.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Isarog,  10  miles  south  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Ifignd,  ana  at  fha  head  «f  na^vicRtlea  te 
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steamers  of  200  toaa  on  the  Bfcol  Biver  (Map: 
Pliilippine  Islands,  H  6).  It  is  an  important 
raid  cciitTC^  a  port  of  entry  and  telegraph  sta- 
tion, and  hn  a  cathedral,  a  bishop's  palace,  a 
seminarA",  and  a  norniul  scliool.  Pupulatiun,  in 
1H96,  ll,uoO.  Nueva  Lftcvirea  was  fouutlvd  io 
loTs.  and  was  at  first  called  Naga.  It  was  at 
one  time  the  chief  bishop's  see  for  the  whole 
archipelago. 

iVth^^-ui\.  A  province  of 
oeatral  Luzon,  Philippine  islands.  It  has  an 
oeean  /nrntage  of  23  miles  on  the  east  coast  of 
LuBHi,  and  extends  wsstward  to  the  centre  of 
the  island,  its  southwestern  comer  being  30 
mi]v>  nnrtli  uf  Muiiila  Bay  (Map:  Philii)piiic 
lislaiiilH,  E  4).  its  area  is  3840  square  miles. 
The  numerous  river  valleys  are  covered  with  a 
rich  alluvial  aoil.  The  populatioii  of  the  province 
is  casentiany  agrieultaral.  The  chief  products 
are  rice,  com,  tobacco,  and  pnlay.  There  is  a 
large  boat  traffic  on  the  river«.  timl  a  network  of 
roads  covers  the  f^rcater  ]iart  of  tlic  province. 
The  population,  in  1901,  was  estimated  at  156,- 
010,  mostly  TsgUofiB.  The  capital  is  San  Isidro 
(q»y.). 

VXIWA  CSPAB^A.  A  State  of  Venezuela, 
which  until  1!>01  formed  a  section  of  the  State 
of  Guzman  JBlanco.  It  consists  of  a  croup  of 
islands,  of  wUeh  the  principal  Is  IbrgariU 
(q.v.). 

NUEVA  SAN  SALVADOB,  nwu'vi  «tn  sal'- 
vi  iH'iT^    A  t  '  \vn  of  Salvador.   See  Saxta  Tecla. 

SUEVA  VIZCAYA,  v«th-k&'y&.  An  inland 
province  of  northern  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands 
(Map:  Philippine  Islands,  F  3).  It  has 
an  area  uf  1075  i>quare  miles.  Aluiusl  the 
whole  of  the  province  is  broken  by  the  forest- 
covered  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre  on  the  cast 
and  the  Cordillera  Central  on  tlie  west,  between 
which  runs  the  Magat  River,  a  tributary'  of  the 
Rio  Grande  de  Cagayfin.  There  are  practically 
nn  nianufactun  -i  or  trade,  even  agriculture  yield- 
ing Kcarcfiy  enough  for  liome  consumption.  The 
greater  part  of  the  province  is  inaoecssible,  and 
is  inbahiied  fay  savage  tribes,  among  whom  tlie 
^^orrotes  are  pKMnlnoit.  The  populaticn  in  1  Ml 
wa>,  estimated  at  6O,iO0.  The  capital  is  Bayom- 

bon;;  (tpv.). 

jjruEVITAS,  nwft-vftiks.  A  town  of  the 
Province  of  Puerto  Principe.  Cuba,  on  the  coast, 
SO  miles  east  of  Puerto  Principe,  with  which  it 

iis  conncrted  by  rail  (Map:  Cnha,  H  5).  It  is 
the  most  important  port  of  the  province,  with  a 
population,  in  ISflO.  of  4228. 

NUEVO  LAJtEDO,  nwft'vA  Ift-ra'D*.   A  frnn 
tier  town  of  Mexico,  situated  on  the  south  hank 
of  tile  Rio  (Jrande.  ^tr  F^arcdo,  Texas.  The 

town  is  the  cruHning  point  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  of  the  Medean  National  Rail* 

roacr     Piiiinlntion,  2000. 

NU£VO  LEON,  lA'on'.  or  Vkw  T,k()??.  An 
inland  St/iti'  of  Mexico,  bonnded  by  tlio  State 
of  Coahuila  on  the  north  and  west,  San  Luis 
Bstosf  on  the  southwest,  and  Tamaulipas  on  the 
cast  and  northeast  (Map:  Mexico,  J  5).  Area, 
29.592  Mpiare  miles.  Hie  State  belongs  partly  to 
t)ie  ^fexJpan  plateau  and  is  pnrt!y  traversed  by 
the  Eastern  Sierra  Madre.  In  the  north  and 
northeast  the  country  is  low  and  slopes  toward 
tbe  fijo  Onunde.  The  rivers  are  nmnerons,  but 
■OM  <rf  lifasm  nattablB  for  navigation.  The  di* 


mate  is  not  unhealthful,  but  the  rainfidl  is  irnu;^ 
ular  and  drouglits  occur  frequently.  Tbe  soil  Ii 

fertile.  The  chief  products  an*  sugar- cane  and 
cereals.  Stock-raising  is  also  curried  on  to  some 
extent.  The  State  has  good  railway  facilitiM 
and  a  considerable  trade  with  the  United 
StntcH  ami  tlie  other  >h'?(ican  States.  Population, 
in  11)00        I'tO.   The  capital  i.s  Monterey  (q.v.). 

NUISANCE  (OF.  nuitance,  noiceiMe,  Fr. 
mu^Mncet  from  3fL.  NocenfjOy  Injury,  from  Lat. 

nocere,  to  harm).  In  common  speech,  anything 
which  causes  unusual  and  culpable  anno>ancv, 
disturbance,  or  oirense.  As  a  legal  term  it  is 
narrower,  although  ecureely  more  exact  in  sig- 
nification. No  definition  has  been  offered  whl^ 
meets  with  seneral  approval.  Perliaps  the  best 
brief  deltnitvn  is  that  of  Sir  Frederick  PoUodc: 
"The  wrong  done  to  a  man  by  unlawfully  disturb- 
ing him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property,  or,  in 
some  cases,  in  the  exercise  of  a  common  right." 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  gini  of  nuisance  i»  the 
unlawful  disturbance,  annovance,  or  diSGOmfOrt 
which  it  produces.  Accordingly,  the  same  act 
may  constitute  a  nuisance  and  another  form  of 
tort,  such  as  trespass;  in  which  case  the  in- 
jured party  may  beek  redress  for  either  of  the 
two  wrongs.  This  distinction  has  been  recog- 
nised by  English  law  from  a  very  early  period. 
Glanville,  writing  late  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  Bracton,  writing  in  the  next  century,  make 
it  dear  to  u.s  that  the  'assize  of  nuisance,'  or 
trial  by  jurj'  in  an  action  for  nuisance,  wan  dis- 
tinct from  the  'aH.<»ize  of  novel  disseisin,'  as,  later, 
it  V  1    i   linct  from  the  action  of  trespass. 

ri;iu.ic  Ni  isAiccB.  Both  of  these  ancient  writ* 
ers  distinguish,  as  does  modem  law,  between 
public  and  private  nuisance*?.  The  former  are 
ofTen.ses  against  the  public  at  large,  such  as  ob- 
structing hi<:hwuys,  polluting  or  diverting  public 
waters,  carrying  on  a  business  which  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health  or  offensive  to  tbe 
public,  maintiiining  disorderly  houses,  or  indecent 
or  disgusting  exhibition  in  a  public  place.  Mod- 
em statuter^  have  preatly  extended  the  scope  of 
public  nuisances,  but  this  Icgii^lation  professes 
to  ob.ser\-e  the  common-law  test,  viz.  the  tend- 
ency of  the  prohibited  act,  thing,  or  condoct  to 
detwae  public  morals,  to  endanger  the  health  of 
persons  generally,  or  to  interfere  unlawfully  with 
their  convenience.  \  public  nuisance  is  a  crim- 
inal (>fr<Miso  and  punishahlc  a.s  snch  ))y  the  State. 
If  a  legal  proceeding  is  inr^tituted  for  ils  abate- 
ment, this,  too,  mu.*t  be  brought  and  prosecuted 
by  the  public  authorities.  An  individual  will 
not  be  allowed  to  bring  an  action  in  hte  own 
name,  either  for  damages  or  for  abatement  of  a 
jiuhllc  nuisance,  unless  he  can  show  three  things: 
first,  a  particular  injury  to  liiinself  beyond  tliat 
which  is  suffered  by  the  rest  of  the  public;  Bee- 
cod,  that  such  injury  is  direct  and  not  conse- 
<]tiratial;  third,  that  it  is  substantial,  not 
fleeting  or  evanescent.  To  illustrate:  .■Vn  un- 
hnvful  obstruction  in  a  highway  constilnd-s  a 
public  nuisance,  whether  it  does  actual  harm  or 
not;  bat  it  will  not  support  a  private  action  by 
one  owidng  jpioperty  on  the  highway  unless  the 
latter  can  show  that  it  has  caused  him  special, 
direct,  and  substantial  damage,  such  as  diverting 
customers  from  his  store,  or  preventing  his  pass 
ing  to  and  from  his  premises. 

Pbivatr  Xt'lSANCB.  An  act  or  omission  con- 
stituting a  private  nuisance  is  not  generally  a 
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criminal  offense.  It  uiny  l>c,  on  tlio  contrary, 
highly  Ix-nt-fieial  to  the  cuiiumiiiity.  'I'he  tanning 
of  leather^  or  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
gns,  or  th«  niaing  of  pigs,  is  a  lawful  buatncss 
and  may  be  quite  necessary,  but  if  it  in  conducted 
in  such  proximity  to  any  dwelling  as  to  render 
the  o<cupiin< y  of  it  iiiuuiiifnrtiililf.  it  amounts 
to  a  private  nuisance.  It  is  no  answer  to  the 
wnuet  of  aueh  a  business  that  its  eontin- 
uanoa  will  heneflt  thousands  of  people  while 
harming  bat  one.  That  one  is  entitled  to 
tho  Inw's  prnfprtion.  Nor  is  it  nn  aiwwer 
that  his  hiisiiirss  uas  cslaMishfil  ami  t'on- 
ducti-d  iM'fori'  1  cn'ftfd  tny  dwelling.  If  it 
■were,  the  owner  of  an  ollonsive  (though  lawful) 
buBinesa  couM  limit  the  growth  of  a  city  in  his 
direction,  or  greatly  depreciate  the  value  of  sur- 
rounding pro|>erty.  Still,  n  particular  bu«inen 
will  not  l»-  ;nH'<)unte<l  a  nuisuncc  in  one  locality 
whicli  will  In-  consiihrcd  such  in  another.  A 
person  who  erects  a  dwillin;;  in  a  locality  given 
up  to  manufacturing  or  mining  purposes  must 
be  deemed  to  atnent  to  the  si^ts,  sounds,  and 
o<Iors  of  thfi  locality. 

Even  when  llu'  <liscomfort  or  annoyance  com- 
plain»<l  <jf  is  not  ii  ^^l■ll-ef«tabli»hed  incident  of 
the  plaintiff's  surroundings,  whether  it  is  suffi- 
cient iu  kind  or  amount  to  constitute  a  nultuince 
is  ofioi  a  difficult  question.  U  is  dear  thai 
trifling  and  temporary'  discomforts  must  be  put 
up  with.  The  smoke  that  may,  in  o<rtuin  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  descend  from  a  neigh- 
bor's chimney,  the  o«l()rs  that  may  Ik*  wafted 
at  times  from  his  kitchen,  though  offensive  and 
disagreeable,  are  not  a  nuisance.  Between  thent 
ami  (lie  dense  smoke  and  fumes  from  a  kiln  or 
factory  that  rendi  r  breathing  difficult  and  pro- 
duce nauseating  sensations  there  is  (lel>atable 
ground,  on  which  it  is  ditlu  ult  t'>  fix  the  exact 
point  at  whid)  smoke  and  othirs  and  noises  be- 
come a  nuisanee  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  not  neeessary  to  prove  that  they 
are  --tieli  us  In  cause  sickness.  On  the  other,  it 
i«  «'?i.-»cntiMl  U>  alu'W  that  the>  are  of  a  character 
to  damage  profRMty  sensibly,  or  to  render  orili- 
narjr  persons  actually  uncomfortable.  Offense  to 
an  asthetie  taste  or  a  peculiarly  sensitive  or* 
gnnism  is  not  enough.  The  discomfort  or  an- 
noyance must  be  that  of  the  average  person  in 
the  parlieuhir  situation. 

I'he  right  to  maintain  a  nuiaance  cannot  be 
acquire<l  by  prescription  (<^.v.)  as  against  the 
public;  but  it  may  bo  gamed  as  against  in- 
dividuals. Even  in  stich  cas<«»  the  right  is  not 
easily  ae<|iiireil.  The  one  assert  in;,'  i(  inus(  sliow 
that  for  twenty  years  be  has  continued  the  very 
nuisanee  under  a  claim  of  right  adverse  to  that 
of  the  person  now  complaining  of  it  (or  of  his 
predecessors  in  title)  with  the  knowledge  and 

neijuiescenee  of  (he  latter. 

in  some  canes  the  iiuttiiteiiance  of  a  nuisance 
may  l>e  legalized  by  Ht.Ttute.  Tlie  power  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  this  direction  is  unlimited. 
In  the  United  States  Congress  and  the  State  legis- 
latures are  limited  by  constitut  ional  prn\i^iiiiis  A 
ttuituuice  which  amounts  to  the  taking  oi  private 
property  cannot  be  constitutionally  legal ir>ed  un- 
less due  compensation  is  made  to  tlw>  victim  of 
the  nuisance.  Even  when  the  nuisance  falls  short 
of  a  taking  of  profH-rty.  a  statute  pnrpnrtlTiL'  t<i 
l^ipslize  it  is  constri-ed  with  much  strictness. 
One  who  justifies  tuider  such  a  tttatute  is  bound 


to  ishow  a  clear  and  unmistakable  legislative 

•ianct  ii»n. 

The  remedies  availal>lo  to  the  victim  of  a 
private  nuiaaaoe  arc  three:   abatement;   a  auit 

for  damages;  and  an  iniunctiun.  The  first  he 
may  enforce  with  or  without  process  of  law. 

For  esamide.  he  mnv  cut  off  the  5  of  over- 

banging  trees,  or  puil  do\ra  a  ruinous  structure 
that  threatens  to  fall  upon  his  property.  One 
who  thus  takes  the  law  into  his  hands  needs  to 
aet  with  great  care,  for  If  he  does  more  than 
ia  actually  necessary  to  relieve  himself  of  the 
nuisance,  he  becomes  a  wrongdoer  himself.  If 
britij^s  11  suit  for  tlania;,'es,  he  is  entitled  to 
nominal  damages  upon  pn>ving  the  nuisance; 
and  ill  case  he  shows  lie  ha^  sustained  actual 
<i*nMga«,  he  is  entitled  to  those.  If  the  de> 
fendant  baa  acted  maliciously,  he  may  be  com* 
polled  to  pay  punitive  damages.  (See  Damages.) 
The  most  efbcicnt  rcmcily,  however,  is  that  of 
injunction  (q.v.).  Consult:  \Yoo<l.  I.'iir  of  \ui- 
aaneea  (San  Francisco,  1893);  Uarrett,  Law  of 
ir«Uamr»  (London,  1807) ;  Pollock,  The  Law  ilf 
Torta  (ib.,  IWI). 

NUKHA,  iioo-Ka'.  A  town  in  the  Government 
of  Yelizavetpol,  Transcaucasia,  situated  about 
150  miles  northwest  of  J^ku  (Map:  Russia,  G 
Q).  It  is  the  centre  of  a  silk-producing  district. 
The  town  is  Oriental  in  appearance.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  khanate,  and  retains 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  palace.  Ripulation,  in 
1897,24,81 1,  chiefly  native  Tatars  and  Armenians. 

NttlX,,  aul.  Emtabo  taw  nn  (1812-68).  An 

Austrian  architect,  bom  in  Vienna.  He  studied 
at  the  Academy,  and  with  liii*  fellow  student, 
August  von  Siccardsburg,  aimed  at  the  promotion 
of  the  Renaissance  style.  Tlieir  sojourn  in  Italy 
was  supplemented  by  a  study  trip  to  France, 
England,  and  (Jermany,  and  on  their  return  to 
Vienna  Ntill  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
Academy.  Henceforth  associated  in  the  con- 
struction of  various  noteworthy  edifices,  their 
joint  activity  reached  its  brilliant  climax  in  the 
erection  of  the  splendid  Vienna  opera  house 
( 1801-88) .  Before  its  completion  Nflll  took  his 
life  iu  a  fit  of  mrlancholia. 

NTTLLIFICATIOK  (Lat.  nullifieatio,  con- 
tempt, making  as  nothing,  from  nullificare,  to 
despise,  make  as  nothing,  from  nullua,  none  + 
facrrc,  to  do.  make).  In  American  history,  the 
fnniial  sn>|K'nsion  by  a  State  witliin  its  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  a  law  of  the  I'nitetl  States. 
The  right  was  first  asserted  in  the  famous  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  Reaolutiona  (q.v.)  of  1708 
and  1790.  .Tefferson  and  Madison  were  the  spokes- 
men of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  respectively. 
In  the  Kititucky  Resolutions  of  171>8  which 
were  adopted  by  the  l.e-.'i^hitnre.  it  was  de- 
dared  that  the  I  nion  was  a  "conipuct.'  and.  as 
in  f»ther  cases  of  compact,  each  party  had  a  right 
to  judge  for  itself  of  infractions  and  of  the  mode 
of  re<lress.  The  resotntions  of  I7M  went  even 
further,  and  declared  that  a  nullification  by  the 
State  sovereignties  uf  all  unauthorized  Rct«  done 
under  cover  of  the  ronstitution  was  the  (  -I  t  i! 
remedy  in  cases  of  infraction.  The  \"irginia 
Remlntiene  did  not  go  so  far.  but  characterized 
tlie  Union  an  a  'compact'  and  called  upon  the 
other  States  to  join  her  in  declaring  the  Allcii 
and  Sedition  Tjiws  null  and  void.  \o  further  ac- 
tion was  taken  for  the  time  by  tb^e  or  other 
States  to  imt  into  execution  the  methoda  of 
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drew*  here  cmmdated.  After  thi*  titer*  wero 
oeeukmal  nttemjAa  to  defiMt  the  exeeution  of 

legislative  atf.s  or  jtidioinl  rmuidnti's  of  the 
L'oiltfU  8tut4;»  eourls,  but  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess. Thus  in  180U  the  (Jovfi  nimiil  of  IViui- 
qrlvMiia  ordered  out  the  militia  to  rcaiat  a 
BMiidate  of  the  Federal  court.  Agiiii,  alter  the 
enactment  of  the  Emhaioo  Act  tiw  govemmenta 
of  neveral  of  the  New  finglnild  States,  whose  com- 
iiuTi-e  and  trade  had  been  nearly  dealroj'ed,  re- 
ssorltd  to  variouii  means  either  of  judicial  con- 
struction or  evasion  to  nullify  the  operation  of 
the  United  States  statute.  The  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  which  was  vigorously  opposed  in 
New  England,  increased  the  tiullitleation  spirit 
in  that  section,  lii  several  States  the  operation 
of  Federal  enlistment  statutes  wasikfeated  by  the 
refu-sal  of  the  State  governaicnts  to  comply  with 
their  requiremrjits,  and  the  oppoHition  to  tM  W 
policy  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a  con- 
vention was  called  at  Hartford  with  a  view,  it 
was  lH>licvcd,  of  taking  steps  toward  separation 
from  the  Union.  (See  Uabtfokd  Convk.ntion.) 
A  somewhat  successful  nullification  of  the 
Federal  will  occurred  in  Georgia  in  1825* 
SO  through  the  assertion  by  the  State  GofV* 
emmeut  of  jarisdietiott  over  the  lands  occu- 
pied by  the  Cherokee  Indians.  In  none  of  these 
ea-s«'s  \\ns  the  constitutional  right  to  su3])end  a 
law  of  tile  I'nited  States  made  tiie  basis  of  the 
violation.  The  first  own  uss<  1 1 1  n  <■{  nullilica- 
tion  as  a  constitutional  right  uf  each  individual 
State  apjjeared  in  a  paper  prepared  by  John  C. 
Calhoun  in  1828  for  the  use  of  the  Sdnth  Caro- 
IIjui  I><gislature,  and  entitled  The  South  Oamlina 
B*po8ition.  In  this  paper  Calhoun  arf.nied  that 
the  States  were  wvereign,  that  the  Federal  (Jov- 
eminent  was  their  agent,  and  that  wlienever  n 
sovereign  Stat«  became  satisfied  that  the  agent 
wss  miRiising  the  powers  delegated  to  it  it  was 
the  right  of  such  State  to  interpose  and  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  power  thus  being  abused. 
According  to  this  view  the  Stnte  had  only  to  de- 
cide that  a  given  statute  cjf  Congress  was  uncon- 
stitntiomil  or  oppn-s-lve.  and  then,  acting  through 
a  convention  (for  Calhoun  did  not  reoQgniEe 
tlie  right  of  the  Lepitlatttre  In  the  premises), 
formally  to  suspend  its  further  operation  within 
the  territory  of  the  State  until  three-fourths  of 
the  Slates  ill  national  convention  sliould  declare 
the  suspended  act  of  CongrefM  a  valid  and  reason- 
able law.  In  1830,  after  the  publication  of 
the  South  Carolina  E*po»itio»t  Senator  Rob- 
ert Y.  Hayne  (q.v.),  from  South  Osrolina, 
in  the  celelirated  dehnfe  with  Daniel  Welister 
(on  the  Foote  resoluti<in ) .  made  a  hrillinnt  de- 
fense of  the  nullilical  ion  doctrine,  and  insisted, 
unlike  Calhoun,  that  the  formal  act  of  suspen- 
•ioii  eonid  be  made  by  the  Legislature.  The  im- 
mediate occasion  for  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
nullification  by  the  two  CaroHnas  was  the  rapid 
crovth  of  the  system  of  protective  tarifTs  which, 
it  was  claiittetl,  aet^nl  injuriously  upon  South 
GsfOlim  and  the  Southern  States  generally, 
wliei«  manufacturing  industries  had  not  gained  a 
foothold.  The  Tsriff  Act  of  18S4«  itaelf  oontain- 
inpr  hlfih  protective  features,  had  been  followed 
hy  the  so  called  "tarifT  of  abominations'  of  1828, 
anil  n  taritT  act  hut  little  less  favorable  of 
The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  trial  of  the  new 
theory,  and  accordingly  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  called  the  I>egislature  together  for  such 
action  as  it  might  deem  proper.  The  Lcfidatwe 


•ummoocd  »  eoBV«atk»  lapresinting  the  'sov- 
ereignty' of  the  State,  and  on  November  24,  1832, 

this  hody  jjasscd  an  ordinance  declaring  the  tariff 
acts  of  1828  and  1832  null  and  void,  proliibited 
the  payment  of  duties  after  February  1,  1833,  for- 
bade appeal«i,  on  the  questions  involved,  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  declared 
that  if  the  (Jovemroent  of  the  United  States  at- 
tempted to  interfere  South  Carolina  would  no 
loiif^er  consider  herself  n  niemlKT  of  the  Union. 
The  new  Legislature,  which  met  in  December, 
put  the  State  on  a  war  footing  and  passed  a 
serks  of  acts  to  enable  the  State  officers  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  nullification.  Meantime  PresP 
dent  iTackson  took  measures  to  enforce  the  col- 
lection of  the  duties  at  Charleston,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 11th  issue<l  his  celebrated  proclamation  warn- 
ing the  people  of  South  Carolina  that  they  were 
being  misled  by  designing  men,  whose  object 
was  disunion  and  trt^MOD,  and  that  he  had  no 
discretionary  duty,  but  must  enforee  the  laws  of 
the  l^nion.  Congress  came  to  his  aid  and  passed 
the  sKj-called  'Force  Bill'  in  March.  1833,  but  in 
the  meantime  u  comiiromise  taritT  measure  had 
be«n  acmed  upon  and  made  further  resort  to  the 
Force  Bill  ttllMOessaiy.  On  March  6th  the  South 
Carolina  convention  met  and  repealed  the  ordi- 
nance of  nullification.  The  cooilict  was  thus 
postponed,  and  whether  Union  or  nullification 
triumphed  in  this  contro^'crsy  is  still  a  debatable 
(piestion.  Consult:  Johnston,  in  Lalor,  Ci/clo- 
p<tdia  of  Political  Science  (New  York,  1893); 
Houston,  A  Critical  Study  of  Xullification  (ib., 
1896)  ;  and  PowcU,  NutUfieatum  and  SeoMaioH 
(ib.,  18(17). 

HULXJPOBB  (from  Lat.  mltiMr,  none  -f 
pant»t  passage^  pore).  A  genwal  name  for  th« 
more  massive  eoraMike  calcareous  algie  that 

prow  on  the  outside  of  coral  reefs  and  thus  afTord 
some  protection  to  the  more  delicate  corals  ^jirow- 
iiiK  inside.      Tliey  belong  to  the  Hhodophyccxr. 

The  most  important  genua  is  lithothamnium. 
See  GoBAixiiiJK. 

NXnCAlirTIA,  nfl  nian'shl  fi.  Tlie  chief  town 
of  the  Celtiberian  people  tailed  Arevaci  in  ancient 
Spain.  It  was  situated  on  the  Douro  (  During) , 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Soria  in  Old 
Castile.    The  site  is  prohably  marked  by  the 

f resent  Puente  dc  Garray.  N'umantia  is  eele- 
ratp<l  for  the  heroic  resistance  which  it  made  to 
i!i  ■  1!  imans,  from  B.C.  l.VJ,  when  its  citizens  first 
met  a  Roman  army  in  battle,  to  B.C.  133,  when 
it  was  talcen  and  destroyed  by  Scipio  the  Young- 
er, after  a  siege  of  .fifteien  months,  in  the  course 
of  which  temine  and  tbe  sword  liad  left  aliva  rwj 
few  of  its  8000  bmv6  defenden.  8sa  HnpainAi 
Scipio. 

NU^A  PGKPII/IUS.  In  the  mythic  his- 
tory of  Rome,  the  suoeessor  of  Romulus,  He  was 
a  native  of  Cures  In  the  Sahine  eountry,  and 

was  universally  reverenced  for  his  wisdom  and 
piety.  I'naniinously  elected  King  by  the  Roman 
people,  he  soon  justified  by  his  conduct  the  wis- 
dom of  their  choice.  After  dividing  the  lands 
which  Romulus  had  conquered,  he  proceeded,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  sacred  n>*mph  Egeria,  to 
draw  np  religious  institutions  for  his  subjects, 
and  thus  stands  out  in  the  primitive  lej^'end  a-- 
the  author  of  the  Roman  ceremonial  law.  His 
reign  lasted  for  thirty-nine  years,  and  was  a 
golden  age  of  peace  and  happineaa.  The  only 
feature  in  the  myth  of  Nwna  Pompilivs  whieh  we 
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cau  rtyard  as  pmbalilv  historical  is  that  which 
indicatea  the  iufusiuu  uf  ii  Sabine  religioun  elc- 
nicDt  into  Kouian  history  at. some  remote  period. 

NUICA  BOUMESTAN,  n^'mft  ix)!T'in68'tliN^ 
A  romance  by  AlplmnM'  Dauilct  i  lSBl  i,  nml  the 
name  of  its  chief  tigurc,  a  typiejU  Provoncal  who 
has  been  identified  a«  Gambetta,  The  thread  of 
tiw  stoiy  is  the  opposition  of  the  uorthem  and 
■ottthern  temperiuimite,  tm  shown  in  th«  light- 
heartftl  and  irrcsponsiljle  Nunia  and  his  Parisian 
wife.  Kosalic,  uiid  in  the  antithet»i»  iu  develop- 
nu-ni  uf  ilic  author's  hnppy  nlatioqs  with  his 
northern  wife. 

VTTMBS&  (OF.,  Fr.  nomhre,  from  Lat.  nitme- 
rKA,  niinihcr;  (onni'cted  with  Gk.  rtfutw,  nemein, 
to  di»lribute,  aud  uitimatply  with  Goth,  nimnn, 
OHG.  netnan,  Gcr.  m  Jnncn.  obnoU't*'  Kiif:.  riini, 
to  take).  Number  b  the  re-sult  of  counting  or 
of  the  comparison  of  •  magnitude  with  n  stand- 
ard unit.  Thia  is  more  precisely  expressed  by 
Xowtoti's  definition — the  abstract  ratio  of  one 
quant  iry  to  another  of  the  same  kind.  Tf  a  name 
is  attached  to  the  abstract  numlxr  to  indicate 
the  Bsture  of  the  quantity  measured,  the  result- 
ing number  is  sai<l  to  be  concrete.  Thus,  the 
Tstio  of  the  length  of  «  room  to  one  yard  may 
br  thp  abstract  number  5;  but  5  yards,  the  meas- 
ure of  the  length  of  the  room,  is  a  concrete  ntim- 
ber.  In  tlie  evolution  of  nunibcr  tbrou;^h  the 
application  of  the  fundamental  operations  to 
positive  integers,  there  have  arisen  the  fraction, 
the  irrational  number,  the  negatiTS  nnralber>  and 
the  complex  number.  All  these  Icinds  of  number 
may  bo  found  descritwd  in  special  articles. 

Various  classiticittiuns  of  numbers,  some  of 
which  have  become  obsolete,  ilate  from  tbe  time 
of  l^ythagoras.  Among  those  extant  are  odd  and 
even,  prime  and  ttmpotiiv  (q.v.),  miional  and 
irrational  (q.v.) ,  and  figurate  number*.  The  last 
classification  grew  out  of  the  Greek  tendency  to 
assiK-iati?  numbers  with  geometric  ideas.  Tliis 
notion  may  \>e  illustrated  by  arranging  groups  of 
dots  eorre'sptmding  to  the  numbers  3,  9,  10,  IS* 
as  shown  in  the  figures. 

• 

• 

.  •         ••  ••• 

•  •••  •••• 

••        •••     m—  —— 

These  forms,  being  triangular,  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  the  numbers  3,  9,  10.  15,  fri- 

anijular  numbers,  hi  the  same  wny  the  nimibcra 
4,  9,  10,  '_'.").  eanie  to  l>t'  called  Htjuaiv  numbers. 
Sino  otber  series  of  numbers  can  b«  made  to 
correspond  to  pentagons,  and  still  others  to 
various  other  poljgons,  the  general  term  poliy* 
goml  numbers  was  applied  to  all  numbers  of  this 
class.  An  arithmetic  definition  of  polygonal 
numbers  as  old  as  Hypsicle?  rend*.  "If  as  many 
numbrr>*  as  yfin  please  are  »tl  out  at  (H|ual  in- 
tcrvnU  from  1.  ami  the  interval  is  1,  their  sura 
is  a  triangular  number:  if  tbe  interval  is  2,  a 
square «  if  3,  a  pentagonal;  and  generally  the 
nmnlMT  of  angles  is  greater  by  2  than  the  in- 
terval." Spheffcnl  shot  piled  in  the  form  of  tri- 
niiL'ular  pyramids,  or  si|uan'  jivrami'l^.  or  1  jM 
in  cubical  lioxes  su^u'e-^t  numbers  wbieii  were 
called  pyramidal  and  cubical.  For  example,  4, 
10,  20  are  pyramidal  numbers,  and  8.  27.  64  are 
eubical  numbers.   The  Aiet  that  some  of  these 

nunihers  corrosjMind  to  figures  of  twri  ilimeii-ions 
and  others  to  thune  of  three  dimensions  also  gave 
rise  to  the  dasaifioatiooa  plane  and  soficf.  The 


numbers  in  eiuii  of  these  groups  belong  to  a 
series  having  .spetial  iiro|>ertif.s  and  which  is  usu- 
ally discussed  iu  works  on  higher  aiuebra  under 
the  title  Fiffurativt  or  Poljfgomu  Jfumbert. 
Among  tlu'  obsolete  elassiftcatmns  are  amtoadla 
(q.v.),  perfect,  defective,  redvndani,  and  hetaro- 
mecic  numbers.  A  in  rfeet  number  is  on*'  equal 
to  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts;  e.g.  0=1  +  2 
+  3.  If  tbe  sum  of  the  aliquot  parts*  exceeds  the 
number,  it  is  called  redundant;  if  it  is  less,  de- 
fective. A  heteroniecic  nnndier  is  a  number  of 
the  form  m  (m  +  1). 

Trbobt  of  NvifBKBS.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
intricate  and  extensive  branches  of  mathematics. 
It  treats  principally  of  the  furnii^  and  properties 
of  numbers.  Thus,  many  indeterminate  problems 
of  the  Diophantinc  type  (see  Diopuantikb 
AifAI.r8I8)  belong  to  this  subject;  e.g.  to  find  two 
numbers  the  sum  of  whose  squares  shall  be  « 
square  number  is  a  condition  satisfied  by  5  and 
12,  8  and  15,  U  and  -in.  ...  To  find  three 
square  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression  is  a 
condition  satisfied  by  1,  25.  and  49,  or  by  4.  100, 
and  196.  Various  algebraic  formulas  serve  to 
express  all  integers  by  assigning  proper  values  to 
thi'  letters  involved.    Tliu-.  by  giving  to  m  the 

suoees.sivc  values  0,  1,  2,  3  2m  any  of  the 

following  groups  of  fonnula-.;  2m,  2m  +  1 ; 
3m,  3m  +  1,  3m  -f  2;  4m,  4m  -|-  1,  4m  +  2,  4m 
+  3,  the  natural  series  of  numbers  results.  This 
is  evident  since  there  is  one  number  between 
every  two  consecutive  even  numbers,  there  are  two 
luimbers  between  every  two  consecutive  nudtiples 
of  three,  three  between  every  two  consecutive  mul- 
tiples of  four,  and  so  on.  By  means  of  such  for- 
mulas, many  properties  of  numbers  may  easily 
be  exhibited.  K.g.  the  product  of  two  consecutive 
numbers  is  divisible  by  2.  I>et  2m  he  one  of  the 
numbers;  then  the  other  is  either  2m  +  1  or  2m 
1  :  the  product,  2m  (2m  +  1),  contains  2  as 
a  factor,  and  hence  is  divisible  by  2.  The  product 
of  three  consecutive  numlwrs  is  divisible  by  6. 
For,  let  3m  be  one  of  the  numbers  (as  in  eveiy 
triad  of  consecntive  numbers  one  must  be  a  mul- 
tiple of  3),  tlun  the  others  are  3m  —  2  and  3m 

—  1,  or  3m  —  1  and  ;t;(i  +  1.  or  3m  -f  1  and  3m 

2.    Karh  of  the  lliree  [Mj-.>ible  products,  Sm  (3»» 

—  2M^"»  —  I ),  or  3»H  j3M  —  1 )  (3m  +  1 ),  or 
3m  (3m  -|-  1)  (3m  2) ,  is  obviously  divisible  by 
3;  and  as,  beside^,  at  least  one  of* each  pair  of 
factor*  by  which  3m  is  multiplied  is  an  even 
numlx^r,  tlie  product  must  also  l)e  divisible  by  2; 
but  being  divisible  by  3  and  by  2,  it  is  divisible 
bv  0.  It  may  similarly  be  shown  that,  in  general. 
Uie  product  of  n  consecutive  integers  is  divisible 

by  I'S'S  n,  called  factorial  n.  TWk 

propositions  form  tbe  basis  of  proof  for  many 
properties  of  numbers,  such  as:  Ihe  dlflfercnee  of 
the  sipiares  of  any  two  odd  numbers  is  divi^iVdo 
by  8 ;  the  difference  l)etween  a  number  and  its 
cube  is  the  product  of  three  consecutive  numl>crs, 
and  is  consequently  always  divisible  by  6;  any 
prime  number  which,  when  divided  by  4,  leaves  a 
remainder  unitv,  is  the  sum  of  two  square  num- 
l»erfl    (thus.  41'  =  25  -f  10  =  5'+  4*.   233  =  109 

t  CiJ  1-  l.j-  J  S-.  etc  ).  Hcsiili's  tlu'se  there  are  a 
great  many  interesiiui,'  proiM-rties  of  numbers 
which  «lo  not  come  umb  r  any  of  the  eommoa 
classifications.  Thus,  the  sum  of  the  first  n 
odd  numbers  equals   n';   e.g.   1 -|- 3 -|- 5  =  .3' ; 

1  -I-  3  -f   r.   {   7  ---z  l=.  etc. 

History.  No  essential  advance  was  made  in 
the  theory  of  numbers  txTOnd  the  knowledge  at 
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the  Gr«elu  until  tiie  time  ol  Vieta  and  Bachet 
(1612).  The  latter  gave  a  satiefaciory  treat- 
ment of  indetermiunte  etjuations  (q  v.)  of  tbe 
fifBt  degree  in  his  Froblhnes  plaimnts  t  t  <li  Irct- 
oWc*  (IU12;  5th  cd.  18S4I.  Fciiiiat  (works  puli 
lished  poetbumoualy,  107U,  liit^)  etitarged  the 
iheoiy  of  primca  and  proved  sonic  of  the  mo^^t 
clcaai  pr^pwtiea  of  ntunbers.  Lnfendte  (179B}» 
in  nb  valuable  Euai 

epitomized  all  the  results  th»t  had  been  pub 
Ifehed  up  to  hi»  time,  and  cuutributed  original 
and  brilliant  invest i|;atious,  especially  on  the 
law  of  quadratic  reciprocity.  Qauaa  (1801) 
called  tbie  law  the  TheonoM  Frntdamentale  m 
Doctrina  de  liettiduu  Quadniit.  It  relates  to  the 
following  property  of  two  odd  and  unequal  prime 

numbers:  Let  {"*)  he  the  remainder  which  is 

left  after  dividing  m  *    by  n,  aud  let  (^^j  be 

tke  remainder  left  after  dividing  n~  by  »n. 
These  remainders  are  always  +1  or  — 1.  W  hat- 
ever th««  prime  numbers  m  and  ii  may  he,  we  al- 
ways obtain  (  —  )  ~  (  \  in  caso  the  numbers 
V  m  /        ^  n  J 

arc  not  both  of  tlie  form  4j;  +  3.    Hut  if  both 

arc  of  the  fonn  \x  -\-  8,  then  we  iiave  f "  )  = 

lhi'S.e  two  eases  are  comprised  iu  the 

formula       I  =  (_1)  i      i   y^^y  Propoe^itions 

embodyiuf^  this  law  occupied  the  attention 
of  Cauehy,  Jacobi,  Eiscnstein,  and  Kummer. 
Up  to  18iK>,  twenty-flve  distinct  demonstrations 
of  the  taw  of  quadratie  reciprocity  had  been 
published,  making  use  of  induction  and  reduc- 
tion, of  the  partition  of  the  perigon  (see  Polt- 
C.O.N ) .  of  the  theoiy  of  funetiou,  and  of  the 

theory  of  forms. 

The  iheorn  of  primes  has  attracted  many  in* 
Tiaiigatots  durij^  the  nineteenth  eentury,  but 
the  results  have  been  detailed  rather  than  gen- 
eral. Tchebishfflr  (lRr>n)  was  t!ie  firBt  to  reach 
any  vahnihle  ciinclusions  in  tlie  way  of  a.^certain- 
injr  tlK-  immlMT  of  primes  lie) ween  two  t;iven 
limits.  Kiemnnn  ( iHaD)  also  gsive  a  well-known 
formula  for  the  limit  of  the  number  of  primes 
not  exceeding  a  ^ven  number. 

To  Kumnier  is  due  tbe  treatment  of  ideal 
ntiinh'  IS.  a  part  of  the  general  theory  of  complex 
nuiiibcr.H.  They  are  defined  as  factors  of  prime 
numlterit,  and  possess  the  property  that  there 
is  alwajrs  a  power  of  these  ideal  numbers  which 
gives  a  real  number.  Kg.  there  exist  for  tbe 
prime  numlR-r  p  no  rational  factors  «ii(h  that 
p*  =  .■V  B.  where  A  i<«  different  from  and  ;»'; 
hut  ill  tlie  theory  of  numhers  formed  from  the 
twenty-third  r*M»ts  of  unity,  there  are  prime  num- 
bers p  which  satisfy  the  condition  named  above, 
in  this  case,  p  ia  the  product  of  two  ideal  nnm> 
hers,  of  which  the  tnfrd  powers  are  thp  real 
numbers  A  and  B.  so  fliat  /)*  =  A  B. 

The  theorjf  of  congruencts  may  1«*  naid  to 
•tart  with  r!nus.s's  DinquittitioncfK  He  intro<luced 
the  Rjrmbolism  «  —  ft  (mod  c) ,  and  explored  most 
of  the  field.  TchebishefT  published  in  1847  a  work 
upon  ihf  siihjeet  in  Russian,  and  Serret  did  much 
toward  niakin^r  the  theory  known  in  Frnnee. 

The  thrort/  of  forms  (see  FormsI  has  been 
developed  by  Gauss.  Cauehy,  Poinsot  (J 845), 
IjAt^am  (1660*  18(18), aad  notably  Hermite.  In 


the  theory  of  ternary  form  Gisenstein  has  been 
a  leader,  and  to  him  and  H.  J.  S.  Smith  (q.v.)  is 
also  due  a  noteworthy  advance  in  the  theory  of 
forum  in  ^M  iieral.  Smith  gave  a  complete  classi- 
ti<  ation  of  tein.ny  quadratic  foMiis,  and  extended 
(•au.sft'ii  rciicarches  concerning  r«'»il  quadratic 
forms  to  complex  forms.  The  investigations  con- 
cerning the  representation  of  numters  by  the 
sum  of  4,  5,  ((,  1,  8  squares  were  advanced  by 
Kisenstain,  and  the  theoiy  was  eompleted  )^ 
Smith. 

Ho  theoi7  of  Imtfioiwi  nnm^ert  (»<x  Ibba- 
noHAi.  NuKwat),  praetioally  uatouehed  sinoe 
the  time  of  Euclid,  received  new  treatment  at 

the  hands  of  Weierstrnss,  Tfeine,  (1,  Cantor,  and 
Dedckiiul  (1.S72).  iKSray  lia.l  taken  in  iHli'.i  tlie 
same  {)oint  of  departun-  as  Ih-ine,  but  the  tlieory 
is  generally  referred  to  the  year  1872.  Weier- 
strass's  method  has  been  completely  set  forth  by 
Pincherle  (18S0),  and  Oedefcind's' has  received 
additional  prominence  through  the  author's 
later  work  (1888),  the  n-eenl  indorsemrnt  hy 
Taiuiery  (ISW),  and,  iu  America,  the  reeenL 
( 1001 )  translation  of  his  work.  Weierstraas,  Can- 
tor, and  Heine  base  their  theories  tm  infinite 
series,  while  Dedekind  founds  his  on  the  idea  of 
a  cut  {Schnitt)  in  the  system  of  real  numljers, 
separating  all  rational  numbers  into  two  groups 
liavin;;  <-er1ain  eharaeterist  ie  piuperlies.  Tiia 
subject  has  rtH'civtHi  laU-r  ci>iitiilmtioaH  al  the 
hands  of  Weierstrass,  Kronecker,  and  M^ray. 

The  theory  of  conliaueil  fractUm*  (due  to 
Cataldi,  IGl.'i)  was  bron^t  into  prominence  by 
1-ayrrange  and  further  devcloiM'il  by  Driieken- 
miiller  (18.37),  Kunze  ilb.^>7),  Lciiikc  OyiO), 
and  Gfinther  (1872).    Ramus  first  con- 

nected the  subject  with  determinants,  to  which 
phase  Heine,  Miibius,  and  fJllnther  also  contrib* 
uted.  Di  rich  let  also  added  to  the  general  theory, 
as  have  numerous  contributors  to  the  applica- 
tions of  the  sul>j<  i  t. 

Trattscendenlal  numbers  were  first  distin- 
gui.shed  from  algebraic  irrationals  by  Kronecker. 
Lambert  proved  (17(SI)  that  w  (see  Cikclic) 
cannot  be  rational,  and  that  c'  {c  Mm  the 
base  of  hyperbolic  Io^m rit linis  ainl  ti  iM'iti;^  ra- 
tional) is  irrational.  I^';_'ciulre  il7!J4(  niiowed 
that  r  is  not  the  square  root  e)f  a  rational  num- 
ber. Liouville  ( 1840)  showed  that  neither  e  nor  e* 
can  be  a  root  of  an  fntqn^l  quadratic  equation. 
But  the  existence  of  transcendental  ninnbers  was 
first  established  by  Liouville  (1844,  1851).  the 
proof  being  subscfpieiitly  dispbicofl  by  G.  Can- 
tor's (187.3).  Hcrniite'  (1873)  first"  proved  c 
to  he  transcendental,  and  Lindemann  (1882), 
starting  from  iiennite's  conclusions,  showed  the 
sanle  for  w.    Lindemann's  proof  was  mveh  sim^ 

filiflcd  by  Weicrstra.is   (188.5).  still  further  by 
lilb«'rt  (1893).  and  has  finally  l>een  made  ele- 
mentary by  llurwitj;  and  Gordon. 

BiBLtOGBAruY.  Lucas,  TMorie  det  nom6re« 
(Paris.  1891 )  5  Smith,  "Report  on  the  Theory  of 
Xtimbers."  in  the  f{<f>orl^  of  the  British  1  vjjnn'T. 
tinn  (T/ondnn.  l8.'»0-rt.5)  ;  Gauss,  lUfDiuimtii'ncM 
Arithmrticw  (Jycipzi;;.  1801);  Legendre,  Fxitni 
sur  in  ihrnrir  drs  uomhrrs  (Paris,  18.30)  ;  Dirioh- 
Ict,  Vnrh'sunfjrn  iihrr  /.nhl^'nlhroric.  e*lited  by 
l>i>dekind  (  llh  ed..  Piann-chwei^r.  1894;  Eng. 
trans,  by  Beman.  Chiraj^o.  1901);  Rtola,  Tor- 
Irsuiuirn  iihrr  alhtrinritir  A  rithnirtik  (  1  eip- 
Jtig,  1885-80);  Mathews.  Theori/  of  \umhers, 
part  i.  <CM»bridge»  1892).  See  nucnoN;  Ima- 
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noMAL  Kcmub;  NsoAnvE  Quaitixtxj  Couplbx 
NUKBBB;  QuAiniaoKS. 

NTTMBEES  (I.:it.  Yi<;/icri,  Gk.  '\pi9iiol, 
Arithmoi,  Ht-I).  IW midhur,  in  the  wilderness, 
the  fourth  word  of  liit-  book],  Book  or.  The 
fourth  book  of  the  P«ut«.teu<:li.  It  consists  of 
tbirty-six  diapten,  and  leceires  its  cominon 
name  *Nuniber8'  from  the  roiwated  references 
to  the  'numbering'  of  the  jKOjile  whioh  it  eoii- 
taimi.  It  is  not  a  separate  work,  hut  coii.-ilituie^  a 
division  of  the  group  of  six  bookjs — IVutat^ucb 
and  Joshua — now  designated  by  scholars  as  the 
Hwtteuck  (q.T.}>  sources  in  the  book  are 
precisely  the  same  that  are  found  in  tbe  other 
divisions  of  the  Pentateuch,  viz.  (a)  the  his- 
torical compilation  designated  as  JE  (see 
Eloiiist  and  Yauwist)  ;  {hj  the  Priestly  narra- 
tive, including  portions  of  the  Prie«it1y  Code  (see 
LrvmcCS;  Uexateuch);  to"other  with  (c)  the 
usual  additions  and  editorial  insertions  of  the 
group  of  nrriters  who  welded  those  constituent 
elements  into  a  (onsistenl  whole.  The  book  in  its 
prp.sent  form  falls  uaturallv  into  three  main  set- 
tions:  (a)  i.  X.  If);  (b)  x.  ll-xix. ;  (c)  xx.-.vxxvi. 
Tlie  first  section  embraces:  (1)  the  census  of  tbe 
people  (L-ii.);  <2)  series  of  ordinances  for  the 
Priests  and  Levites  (ili.-iv.)»  including  general 
and  specific  duties,  positions  among  the  tribes, 
and  census  of  Levites;  (3)  various  laws — leper, 
marital  jealousy,  nazirite  (v.-vi.)  ;  (4)  dedica- 
tion of  altar  (vii.);  (5)  miscellaneous  ordi- 
nances with  illustratlw  cas^  (viii.-x.lO) .  The 
second  section  contains:  (1)  the  wanderings 
(x.  11-28)  ;  (2)  revolts  against  Moses  by  the  peo- 
ple, Aaron,  and  Miriam  (xi.-xii. )  ;  (3)  spies  sent 
to  Canaan  ( xiii.-xiv. )  ;  (4|  various  ordinatiws 
(XV.);  (5)  rebellion  uf  Koruh  with  story  of 
Aaroa's  selection  (xvi.-xvii.) ;  (6)  ordinances 
for  priests  sod  people  (zTiii.-zix.).  The  third 
Awtion  embraces:  (1)  continuation  of  narrative 
'•f  trnlitionol  history  in  the  wilderness  (xx.- 
x\i.»;  ,2)  story  of 'Hal nam  ( xxii.-xxiv,)  ;  (3) 
htory  of  eiilt  of  liaal  jieor   ( xxw  I  ;    (4)  second 

census  i  xxvi. ) ;  (5)  sroups  of  ordinances  with  his- 
torical setting  maa  ilrastntiTO  oases  (zxvii.- 
xxxvi.). 

The  Book  of  Nnrabers  thus  funiislieB  an  admir* 

aide  illustration  of  the  method  pursued  by  the 
Hebrew  compilers  in  combining  various  historical 
sources  and  in  using  the  Priestly  Code  (from 
which  all  the  legal  portions  of  the  book  are 
talcen)  as  hiatorieal  material  to  illnstrate  and 
confirm  the  reli^nnus  point  of  view  of  the  later 
editors  and  the  theory  upon  wliieh  they  base 
their  historical  narrative,  whitdi  carries  the  com- 
plete religious  organization  of  Israel  back  to  the 
days  of  Moses.    See  HKXATTtrcH. 

Bdmuooiafht.  Besides  tbecommentaries  of  Dill- 
mann,  Stnick,  Bennett,  and  the  forthcoming  ones 
of  Bnentsch  and  Orav.  and  the  introdnrtions  to 
the  Old  Testament  hy  Driver.  Cornill,  Wilde- 
Iw^  r.  Kiieneii.  and  Kautzsch.  consult  --Xddia,  Docu- 
metitn  of  the  Hexateuch  (London,  1898) ;  Car- 
penter and  Battersley,  The  Bewateuoh  (London, 
1900). 

NUMB-FISH.   A  torpedo-ray.  See  Torpedo. 

JMUMHmATJI  (Lat.  tumeralU,  relatini;  to 

nnmher,  from  numerux.  nnmher).  A  sy.stem  of 
fiirures  or  BvmHnl«  to  represent  numlx'rs;  more 
jiart icuhirly  the  Tliiidu  or  Arabic  sy.stcm.  which 

employs  the  characters  0,  1,  2,  9.  of  which 

all»  or  sometinies  tbe  last  nine,  are  called  'digits.* 


Thus  we  speak  of  writing  tbe  numeral  for  'five' 
meaning  '6,*  The  word,  however,  is  applied  to 
other  systemSf  as  in  speaking  ot  tbe  Roman  nu- 
merals or  the  Greek  numerals.  Our  common  nu- 
merals cmne  from  ohl  Sanskrit  nlphalx'tic  forms. 
They  appear  iu  the  tenth  ccatury  in  the  form: 

I  XT  ^        q  &  /\  6  ^  ®. 

being  attributed  to  Bo^thius  (q.v.),  but  are  prob- 
ably due  to  some  later  writer.  In  substantially 
this  form,  they  are  found  in  tbe  time  of  Gerbert 
(see  Syi.vksteb  II.),  written  upon  counters  for 
use  upon  one  kind  of  tbe  abacus  (q.v.),  and  bear- 
ing tne  name  'apices.'  This  form  is  essentially 
that  of  the  (lobar  or  ihihtxr  (dust)  numemls,  pos- 
sibly so  called  because  they  were  written  on  the 
sanded  board  used  in  the  Orient.  These  numerals 
appear  among  the  Western  Arabs  of  that  period 
in  the  folkmfaig  fovm  written  from  right  to  left: 

The.se  numerals  chsn^'ed  slowly  from  tlic  time 
of  their  introduction  into  Europe,  notably  by 
CkMrbert  and  I^eonardo  of  Pisa  (itee  FiBO- 
IIAOOI),  until  they  had  assumed,  at  tbe  cloae 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  form  approximately 
like  those  known  to  us.  Printed  arithmetics  then 
begau  tu  appear,  and  they  acted  as  an  uU^tacle 
to  further  changes.  These  numerals,  inherited  from 
the  Arabs,  luve  commonly  been  designated  as 
Arabic,  altiiough  in  their  ori|pn  they  might  more 
properly  be  callefl  Tlindti.  Sinci>,  however,  they 
were  not  partjeiilarly  usable  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  zero  inade  possible  a  place  value,  and 
since  the  zero  was  introduced,  so  far  as  we  know, 
by  Arab  writers,  the  eredtt  nwy  trail  be  given  to 
the  latter.  The  common  numerals  are  well 
adapted  to  the  decimal  system,  having  exactly 
ten  symbols.  The  Roman  numerals,  on  the  con- 
trary, while  used  with  a  decimal  system  of 
counting,  Merc  not  well  adapted  to  it,  and  al 
lowed  for  no  simple  place  value.  See  Notation  \ 
NvmBAiioir. 

NXTMEBATION  (Lat.  numcrutio,  a  counting, 
from  nunierare,  to  count,  from  numervs,  num- 
hsr).  The  oral  as  opposed  to  the  written  expres- 
sion of  numbers.  Numeration  implies  the  nam- 
ing of  numerals  (q.v.)  and  ^'roups  of  numerals 
expressing  numbers,  the  mmienchiture  thus  em- 
ployed havine  much  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  system.  Thus,  if  to  every  number  ttierc  cor- 
responded an  independent  name,  a  lifetime  would 
not  be  sufficient  in  which  to  learn  tiie  numbers 
from  one  to  a  million.  Tlie  common  or  decimal 
system  proceeds  by  using  independent  names  for 
a  few  of  the  smaller  numbers  and  certain  ;jroups, 
and  then  rei>eats  these  names  to  express  various 
numbers  of  groups.  In  this  system  the  funda- 
mental group  is  ten,  independent  names  are  given 

to  the  numtwra  represented  by  1,  8  fi,  10,  100. 

1000,  1,000.000,  and  al!  intervening  numbers  are 
expressed  by  i-oiiihining  the.se  names.  In  the  evo- 
lutiun  of  langtiagc  the  names  of  a  few  numlnTs 
have  lost  their  suggest iveness,  but  they  are  prob- 
ably not  exceptions  to  the  regular  system  of  for- 
mation;  e.g.  the  etymologies  of  deven  and 
twelve  suggest  their  original  meaning  to  have 
been  "}ir  plji.s  ten  and  tiro  plus  ten. 

In  n-ading  numbers  it  is  convenient  to  sepa- 
rate the  digits,  beginning  at  tbe  decimal  point, 
into  groups  of  three  each.  The  groups  of  in- 
tegers are  then  expressed  by  units,  tbotiBan^i 
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mill!  m^.  billions,  trillions,  etc.  Each  ^oup  of 
integers  includes  three  orders,  viz.:  (Ij  the  order 
of  tue  {,'ruui)  itself;  (2)  the  tens  of  that  order; 
Mid  (3)  the  hundred*  of  tluit  order.  Siijnikirljr« 
in  Mch  group  of  dednwls  the  three  orders  mre; 
(1)  the  order  of  the  group  itself;  (2)  the  hun- 
dr<»d«  of  the  order  of  the  preceding  group; 
aud  (3)  Die  teiitti^  of  tlic  order  nf  the  ptect'ding 
group.  Thua,  for  example,  the  utuuber  9^21.3<ld07 
i>  cxpreMed: 

Ihooeeads         Units        ThoiiBUidths  MUllonths 


I  •  1  §  §  I  f 
1-5    I   '  i 

jB^s      S      J3      3      St     M  a 
•  83184        6  670 

Usage  has  not  fully  determined  the  names  to 
be  «mplqy«d  beyond  hundred  mUlkna.  The 
Fitodi  Mid  AmerieMW  call  1000  inilliom  a  bil- 
lion;  the  English  and  CSermans  use  (he  word 
bUlkn  to  designate  a  million  million,  and  so  on 
ill  gnmps  of  nt,  fignren. 

NXrarEHICAI,  NOTATTON.  In  modern 
music,  a  system  ust'd  in  theoretical  works  on 
music,  of  indicating  single  tones  or  entire  chords 
bgr  means  of  numerala.  Every  tone  of  a  musical 
imtnunent  oan  be  denoted  by  a  nnmerieal  sign 
indicating  ncnirately  its  pitcli.  Middle  C  (the 
first  note  of  the  treble-clef  retjuirint,'  a  Icger-Iine 
bel'jir,  or  the  first  note  of  the  liass-t-lcf  requir- 
ing a  leger-line  above)  is  denoted  by  the  small 
letter  c  with  the  number  1  placed  on  the  right 
side  above,  c*.  The  tones  of  tbe  octave  below  uiis 
middle  C  are  Indioated  by  tbe  small  letters  of 
the  alphabet  trithout  any  numbers,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g, 
a.  b:  th«  next  lower  oetave  by  the  capital  let- 
ters. C,  D.  K.  F,  G,  A,  B;  the*oet:ive  below  this 
by  eapit4ils  with  the  number  1  (either  on  the 
right  side  nhnvc,  or,  better,  on  the  left  side 
below).  ,C.  ,D.  ,E,  or  C,  D'.  E\  etc.  The 
octave  lK-;;iiining  with  middle  C  adds  the  num- 
ber  1  to  the  small  letters,  c\  d',  e',  etc.;  the 
next  octave  add«  2,  c',  d*,  e*,  etc.;  the  next  3, 
c*,  d*,  e",  etc.  This  system  of  notation  is  espe- 
cial^ used  in  indicating  the  range  of  various 
instruments.  The  range,  therefore,  of  the  piano 
can  briefly  be  indicated  as  from  e*.  The 

pitch  of  the  diilerent  strings  of  the  violin  is 
accurately  indicated  by  d\  a*^,  ci*;  of  the  csllo 
by  C.  O.'d.  a. 

Arabic  figures  are  also  used  to  Indicate  the 
tagbtiog  In  conqKMitions.  For  flngsr-markiiig 
on  the  violin  only  fonr  nmnbers  are  used,  as  the 
thumb  is  nnt  use<l  in  plnying  that  instrument. 
T  refi  TH  to  the  index,  2  to  the  middle  finger,  etc. 
In  marking  the  fingering  of  piano  compositions 
the  thumb  is  indioited  by  1,  the  index  by  2, 
middle  inger  by  8,  etc.  The  older  system  of 
marking  the  thumb  by  x,  and  the  other  fingers 
as  in  violin-niusic,  has  fallen  into  complete  dis* 
u^.    For  nH*>  of  fi^^iirea  in  flared  bass  notation, 

Ree  Fuil  BED  Bahs. 

Iji  violin  music  the  Soman  numerals  Zfj 
III,  IV  represent  tbe  strings  e,-  a,  d,  g,  reapee* 
tlvely,  but  ordinarily  Boman  llgnres  are  employed 

to  indieatf  chorda.  A  larjje  figure  indipate;?  a 
major,  a  small  11  minor  triad.  The  name  of 
the  key  is  placed  I  r  ii  re  tlic  figure,  a  capital 
latter  to  denote  a  major,  a  small  letter  to 


denote  a  minor  key.  Thus  A  IV  means  the  Rub- 
dominant  of  A  major  (a.  major  chord  on  the 
fourth  degree  of  A  |  ;  C  ui,  the  minor  triad  on 
the  third  degree  of  C  major ;  a  V,  the  d(Huinant 
of  A  minor  (a  major  triad  on  the  fifth  de- 
gree). A  diminished  triad  i^^  nuirki  d  by  a  small 
figure  with  a  0  on  the  up]ier  rigiit  i»ide;  an 
augmented  triad,  by  a  prime  (').  Thus  Dvii" 
means  tbe  diminished  triad  on  the  seventh  degree 
of  D  major  {e$,  e,  g) ;  fill',  the  augmented  triad 
on  the  third  degree  of  F  minor  (ab,  c,  e). 
Chords  of  the  seventh  are  indicated  as  the  triads 
with  an  Araluc  7  on  the  lower  right  side; 
GVf  means  the  chord  of  tbe  dominant  seventh 
In  O  (d,  ^  a,  e) ;  bvn^,the  d»rd  of  the 
diminished  seventh  in  15  minor  (af,  r*,  r,  g). 
This  system  was  introduced  by  tlio  eminent 
theori?,t  (i.  Weber. 

VJJXUyiA  (Lat,  from  Numida,  Xumidisn, 
nomad,  from  Gk.  wo/tdf,  nomas,  nomad,  from 
i^futf,  nemein,  to  pasture,  to  dintributei.  Orig- 
inally the  Roman  name  for  that  part  oi  Northern 
Afriea  lying  between  the  jirovinces  of  Africa  Pro- 
pria and  Mauritania,  corresponding  very  nearly 
to  tbe  modem  Algeria.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  vest  by  tbe  river  Mulucba  (now  Miilnja), 
which  separated  it  from  Mauretania,  and  on  the 
east  by  tbe  ri\er  Tusea  [now  Wa<n-el-B<'rber) . 
On  the  houth  it  reached  to  the  chains  of  .Mount 
Atlas  and  the  Lacus  Tritonis,  wliicli  separated 
it  from  the  land  of  the  (istulians  and  Libya. 
The  inhabitants  of  Kumidla,  as  of  Mauretaua, 
belonged  to  the  race  from  which  the  modem 
Berbers  are  descended.  They  were  a  warlike  race 
and  excelled  as  horsemen,  htit  were  faithless 
and  unscrupulous.  Of  their  tribes,  the  Massyli 
In  the  east  and  the  Massaayli  in  the  west  were 
the  most  powerful.  In  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans  they 
at  first  fotipbt  on  the  side  of  the  former,  but 
subsequently  the  King  of  the  eastern  Numidians, 
Masiiiissa  (ij.v.),  joined  the  Itoinans,  and  ren- 
dered them  effective  service  in  the  war  with 
Hannibal.  Favored  by  the  oonqucrora,  be  UnHed 
all  Nnmldia  under  his  sway.  Of  bis  suCCSsSors 
in  this  kingdom,  Jugurtha  and  Juba  I.  are  the 
most  famous.  After  (he  victory  of  Ciesar  over 
Juba  in  the  African  war,  Nuniidia  became  a 
Roman  province  ( n.c.  40)  under  the  name 
of  Africa  Nova,  but  Augustus  afterwards  gave 
the  western  part — from  the  river  Ampsaga.  now 
Wadi-el-iiebir^with  Mauietania  to  Juba  II., 
and  the  eastern  part  wss  united  with  Africa 
Vetus  to  fnrm  the  new  Provinef  of  Africa.  The 
Emperor  S<  ptimius  Severus  ereeteil  Xumidia  once 
more  into  a  province.  It  was  conquered  suc- 
cessively by  the  Vandals,  the  Byzantines,  and  the 
Arabs.  Before  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals, 
Numidia  was  a  stronghold  of  African  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  jealou.sy  between  the  Nuniidian 
bishops  and  the  clergy  of  Carthage  was  oim  df 
the  causes  that  brought  about  the  Donatist 
SiAisin.  See  BmiATnTO. 

HUMHHAN  CEANi:        e  Cr.^xf. 

KiriCISMATIC  AND  ABCHJEOLOOICAL 
SOCIETY,  Tub  America.n.  An  association  or- 
ganized  In  1858  and  incorporated  in  1866.  Its 
objects  are  tiie  colleetion  of  coins  and  medals, 
the  investigation  of  matters  connected  therewith, 
and  the  sjjreading  of  tbe  science  of  numis- 
matology. Tlie  society  has  a  membership  of 
three  hundred,  and  its  headquarters  are  in  New 
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York  City,  where  it  pceseascs  a  valuable  collec- 
tion and  a  good  library  of  books  on  nvndaniatica, 
ardueology,  and  kindred  topics. 

H  U  MISM  A  TICS  (from  Lat.  numiama,  no- 
muma,  from  Uk.  y^uyiia,  coin,  legal  tender,  from 
pofditi»,   nomizein,   to   use  customarily,  from 

y6tiOf,  )inmo8,  law.  (U^fom).  Tlir  ■^cit-iuv  which 
liu:,  for  its  object  llu;  sludv  ui  vuiua  and  medals 
in  their  histtorieal,  artistic,  iconograpbic,  and 
economic  aspects.  In  so  far  as  it  concerns 
ancient  coins,  numismatics  is  a  branch  of  ar- 
elueology;  but  aa»  in  ita  broadest  scope,  it  in- 
cludes the  coins  of  all  times  and  peoples,  it  is  a 
distinct  science,  wider  in  its  field  than  any  of 
those  branches  of  investigation  which  it  serves 
BO  irell  to  elucidate  and  expand. 

liATBOAl,  aV  THK   StUDT.  NoMVHCLATCKE. 

The  material  of  the  study  is  the  coin  (a  word 

derived  throu;.'li  tin-  Frtnch  coin,  'a  die,'  from 
the  l^tin  ct/;i(  i/,s,  'widyc  i,  which  is,  strictly 
^[H'akirij,'.  a  iiitce  of  metal  stainjx'd  \\  ilh  a 
kyat  imprvjis  for  public  circulation.  Isidorus 
{Originett  xvi.  17)  well  expresses  this  dethiition: 
"There  are  three  essentials  of  a  coin:  metal, 
legal  type,  and  weight.  In  the  absence  of  any 
of  these  essentials,  it  will  nut  tio  a  min."  In  ita 
strict  application,  then,  launisuialics  ^lirmld  con- 
fine il-^i'If  to  the  legal  metallic  curri  iK  v  ui  ;:i)v- 
ernment,  to  the  exciuaton  of  all  else.  But  there 
arc  many  objects  that  bear  so  close  a  reHt-inblance 
in  form  or  in  umi^'c  to  actual  coins,  tliut  they 
are  naturally  and  inevitably  included  in  the 
^tndy.  Suili  are  ♦/it'i/c/s.  struck  in  rommemora- 
tiiiM  of  ail  event  or  a  }n'i>.oii,  and  not  tKr  circula- 
tion a-,  money  (see  Mkdal)  ;  the  ain  ii  nt  confor- 
niatcs,  the  uae  of  which  is  not  y«H.  fully  under- 
stood, though  they  may  well  nave  served  as 
checkers  in  the  games;  the  obscene  »pintritp; 
the  so-called  tcssirw  of  ivory,  bone,  or  lead; 
and  in  motlern  times,  siege-piece-:  jeitm-:  hard 
tirno4,  tradesoicnX  bank  tokens,  and  pa(>cr  cur- 
Tcney,  uot  to  speak  (rf  such  primitive  mediums 
of  exchange  as  the  cowry-shells  of  India  and 
the  wamptim  of  the  American  Indians. 

Numismatics  has  an  exarf  tcmiinDln^^y  yxruliar 
to  its  own  needs.  That  >^ide  of  the  coin  on 
which  the  face  or  main  device  is  struck  is  called 
the  obvcrte  (Uer.  Uauptveite,  Fr.  droit  or  avers, 
It.  diritto),  while  the  other  side  is  known  as 
the  rcnrsc  ((!er.  Rilcksritr  or  Krhritvite.  Fr. 
revcra.  It.  rorcftcio) .  The  f  harn  leristic  device 
on  eitlicr  side,  whether  ])<>i trait,  titrnrr,  or  -rent', 
is  tailed  the  tt/pe.  In  describing  the  ty]M'.  llm 
terms  'to  right,'  'to  left*  refer  to  the  ri;jht  and 
left  of  the  spectator.  Besides  the  'type'  there 
is  often  a  small  figure,  or  adjunct  (especially 
in  uniieut  coins),  a-,  a  mint-maik.  nr  (lie  like, 
wiiieli  iicrves  to  identify  the  coin  more  closely. 
Tliis  is  c:illed  a  sttnihul.  Tlie  principal  inscrip- 
tion of  either  side,  which  may  Iw  circular,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  the  rim,  or  in  one  or  more 
lines  across  the  stirface,  is  called  the  hpetid. 
That  part  of  either  surface  left  unoccupied!  by 
ami  h  'l' ml  \~  kiiie.vn  a--  t  lie  //■'</,  and  is 
often  oe<*upietl  In  s\nii>ols.  IcttiTs,  or  monograms. 
The  lower  jwrtiou  of  the  field,  separated  ftom 
the  rest  by  a  horisnntal  line,  is  the  ewergue.  The 
term  flan  is  applied  to  the  dl«Ic,  or  Wank,  of 
nietnl,  ready  to  l»e  eoini  d.  ami  In  ti' <•  (•>  flu- 
coin  itself  regarded  as  a  nuLillie  dt^L.  Tlm^ 
a  coin  is  said  to  l>e  struck  on  a  bro,id  or  narrow 
flan.   The  diameter  of  the  flan  determines  the 


module,  or  measurement,  of  the  coin.  Three  ays* 
tems  are  in  vogue  for  measuring  coins:  (a)  the 
so-oalWd  *Mionnet*s  scale,*  a  purely  arbitrary 

method  based  on  circles  of  varying  diameter,  used 
njostly  in  the  older  works,  and  now  oK«!olete; 
(b)  by  fraetion.>  oi  the  inch;  tlli^  i-  il  i  rccog- 
niml  usage  ia  England;  (c)  by  uijUunetcrs. 
The  last  is  the  most  scientilie  mctbod,  and  is  in 
use  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  largely  in 
this  country  as  well.  The  weight  of  coins  is 
often  a  very  important  consideration,  especially 
in  determining  the  place  of  ancient  coins.  In 
England  the  weight  is  re^'iNtered  in  troy  ;rrain-<. 
On  the  Continent,  however,  and  largely  in  Amer- 
ica, it  is  given  in  grams.  One  gram  is  equal  tO 
about  fifteen  grains.  Potina  is  a  technicu  term 
of  ancient  numismatics.  Copper  coins  that  have 
long  lain  in  the  ground,  in  connection  wifh  ei-r- 
tain  salts  there  existing,  acquire  a  dtdicate 
surface-oxidation,  generally  green,  which  is  called 
paiitMf  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  coin. 
Coins  so  oxidised  are  said  to  be  patinated.  There 
are  two  ways  of  making  coins:  (a)  by  casting 
in  molds,  the  more  primitive  method,  after- 
wards mo-tly  eontined  to  counterfeit-^;  ( I)  i  by 
striking  with  dies.  Even  in  the  case  of  alruck 
coins,  the  flan  is  often  prepared  by  casting. 

Ilie  various  metat*  used  for  ooinage  deserve  a 
word  of  elucidation.  (A)  GoM  was  the  standard 
metal  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  earliest  timers.  It 
was  rarely  coimd  in  <iiecce  proper,  hul  was 
largely  mintrd  l>y  .\le\ander  the  (ireat  and  his 
immediate  suceer^ors,  by  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies, 
in  the  Oneco-Bactrian  Empire,  and  at  crrtain 
West  Hellenic  citiea,  as  %racuse  in  Sicily 
and  Tarentum  in  Italy.  The  Romans  first 
coined  gold  for  the  payment  of  their  troops  en- 
gaged in  war  against  llunnihal  in  Southern  Italy 
(B.C.  210-202).  During  tlic  l;epulilie:ni  |)erioil 
gidd  was  coined  only  at  irregular  intervals  and 
in  limited  quantiti^  But  with  Augustus  and 
his  successor  tbefe  were  enormous  issues  of  gold 
currency,  until  tite  third  century,  when  it  beoune 
rare,  until  again  renewal  hy  Constantine  and 
the  later  Uonuin  and  Byjutiitiiic  emperors,  .\gain, 
during  the  Dark  Ages,  in  Europe  gold  fell  into 
disuse  as  money,  to  be  revived  in  modern  times. 
It  is  now  the  standard  in  most  civilized  countries. 
(B)  Eh'ctrum,  a  natural  alloy  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  proportion,  roughly  speaking,  of  73  parts 
gold  to  27  silver,  found  in  the  rivcr-lsxis  of 
ancient  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor,  was  largely  coined 
by  the  kings  of  that  country  and  by  ^  Grecian 
ci tit's  along  the  neighbormg  coast,  especially 
CyxicuB  and  Phociea.  An  artificially  made  elee- 
ti  iiin  wn«  n'^ed  for  e<>in->  nt  Carthage,  at  Syrarn=r, 
and  by  sonu;  uf  the  Gallic  chiefs.  Electruui  has 
the  color  of  very  pale  gold,  whence  it  was  sonie 
times  called  'white  gold'  (XevK^  XP^^)  ^7 
the  Oreeks.  (C)  Platinum  was  coine<I  extensively 
instead  of  gold  in  Kussia  from  1828  to  1848. 

(D)  ftilver  was  the  earliest,  and  always  re- 
mained stanilan!,  ciiiliaL'i'  of  fJrei-ee.  It  wafl 
introduced  into  lUyue  2ii.S,  and  wa-^  universal 
in  ancient,  as  it  is  in  modern.  tinie<  During 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  stiindurd  currency, 
but  is  now  replaced  as  such  by  gold  in  most 
countries,  being  used  only  for  subsidiary  coinage. 
(K)  union  i«  a  name  applied  to  certain  ba.'se 
eoinsi  of  ancient  times.  haviiiL'  -iiver  fur  a  ba.sis 
with  a  very  hejn'y  alloy  of  «'op]R'r.  tin,  or  lead. 
Such  were  the  dmarii  and  antoniniani  substi- 
tuted for  silver  at  Kome  from  CaracaUa  (a.d. 
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211)  to  Diucletian  (<.;}()0  a.d,),  and  the  base 
tetradrachttis  struck  during  the  Romiia  £mpire 
at  Alexiiudria  iu  Kgypt,  Antioeh,  tad  Oicwirea 
in  Cappadocia.  The  latter  are  sometimes  de- 
scribed  as  of  potin,  but  see  below.  (F)  Copper 
wAr,  the  oritjinal  standard  of  value  in  Italy,  ami 
remained  the  imly  coiiiage  in  Koiue  until  the 
introdocikMl  of  silver  in  II.C.  2n,  when  it  tended 
autra  Mid  more  to  beoonia  *  punly  Mitoidianr 
ooinage.  In  Qreeoe  the  standard  iraa,  and  al- 
ways rcniaiiit'd.  s^ilvcr,  th()ii;,'h  here,  ns  in  the 
East,  cuppvr  was  earlier  Uat.'d  fur  tite  smaller 
values.  The  Greeks  derived  their  copper  largely 
from  Cyprus,  whence  its  name,  x'^^*^  ic^piot, 
(F«  cypriuM,  or  aimply  cyprium  or  cuprum,  from 
which  our  word  'copper'  is  derived.  The  ancient 
coined  copper  had  a  strong  alloy  of  tin;  in  other 
worcU,  was  really  bronze.  See  also  below,  under 
Braea.  Copper  has  since  always  been  in  com- 
mon use  for  'small  change.'  (G)  Potin,  or  'pot- 
metal,'  beara  the  same  relation  in  numistuatica 
to  oopi>er  aa  IriUon'  to  ailvcr.  It  ia  technically 
a  iiiixlure  of  bronze  (i.e.  copper  -|-  tin)  and 
brass  f i.e.  copper  +  zinc),  with  slif^lit  iracis, 
.SI ttntti lilts,  cif  Itad  or  of  silvir.  ami  was  uM-d 
ivr  luout  v  by  the  Gallic  Sequant  in  the  lirst 
etntury  u.f.,  and  by  the  mint  of  Alexandria  in 
i^sypt  under  the  Roman  Empire  until  AJk.  290. 
Modem  nomiamatle  vorita  often  erroneously  de- 
scribe the  base  tetradrachms  of  Alrxandria,  An- 
tioch,  and  C«»area  as  lieinp  of  potin  instead  of 
Ullon. 

(U)  Bras»,  a  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc, 
vaa  found  in  nature  and  used  for  raiua^^u 
under  the  early  Roman  Empire  and  in  Aaia 
Minor.   Tt  was  regarded  as  mom  valuable  than 

bronze,  and  was  railed  orichalcuni  ( i .p. ^lx<*^'<^*'i 
'mountain  copper'),  often  corruplcd  into  auri- 
ekttlcum,  'gold-copper;'  or  x*^'^  X*v«6f,  'white 
eopper.*  in  China,  brass  has  always  been  the 
orantary  medium  A  exchange.  (I)  Lead,  from 
it*  nature,  was  never  well  adapted  to  coinage, 
yet  it  was  so  used  ooeasionally  in  ancient  Gaul 
and  Kgj'pt.  It  has  been  a  fmoritc  niati'rial  for 
counterfeiters  at  all  times,  and  HHcitiilly  i-vt  n 
the  official  minta  sometimes  defrauded  connni  ico 
emissions  of  ailver-plated  lead  coins  instead 
oif  rnit  silver.  The  majority,  also,  of  ancient 
ti.i-irii  arc  nf  Irnd.  In  iiioih'rn  tiiiics  if  I«  n^iod 
ouly  lor  trial  pifci-s  and  for  the  clioajuT  vlaati 
of  medals.  i-f)  Tin  lias  only  occ.-isiona lly  been 
used  for  money,  as  by  the  kings  of  Numidia  in 
the  second  century  B.C.,  and,  according  to  Aria* 
totle,  by  Dionysius,  "^rant  of  Syncuae.  In 
modem  times  it  is  found  aa  money  among  the 
Chines*'.  Malays,  and  Scriegambians.  (K)  Iron 
as  money  waa  even  nirer  than  tin  in  ancient 
times.  We  hear  of  iron  coins  among  the  early 
Lacediemonians,  in  Byxantium,  in  Argos,  and 
etaewhere.  (L)  Vicka  was  eolned  in  Northern 
India  already  in  the  third  century  B.C.  Other- 
wise it  was  never  used  for  money  until  modern 
tiriK-s.  S\v  it /f-rlainl  bcijan  to  strike  niekrl  pieces 
about  1850,  and  since  tlicn  it  has  been  coined 
in  many  countries.  (M)  Aluminum  has  never 
acrvfd  aa  monej,  hut  haa  frequently  been  used 
for  medals. 

TTiSTORY  M  N't  xnsMATic  STUDIES.  There  is 
no  direct  fvuimeo  {hat  the  ancients  were  col- 
lectors of  coins  oliji'<'fs  of  art  ami  euriosity; 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  such  col- 
leetiona  were  made.  We  know  that  works  of 
art  of  nil  kinda  found  eager  coUectora  in  classical 


times.  We  cannot  but  believe,  therefore,  that 
coins  also  were  preserved  for  their  antiquity 
and  their  beauty,  the  more  so  when  we  eonsider 

the  wonderful  artistic  charm  that  so  many, 
especially  of  the  Greek  series,  possess.  (See 
Friedljind«'r.  "  I  Cher  .Miln/s.inunlungen  bei  den 
Komem,"  in  Kettttchrtft  fur  Sumi»tnatik,  III. 
p.  167.)  The  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  brought 
this,  aa  all  other  manifestationa  of  higiier  cul- 
ture, to  an  abrupt  termination.' 

The  revival  of  classical  stmlics  led  nnturally 
to  an  interest  in  coins.  Pt-trurvh,  who  died  in 
1371,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  modern  rol- 
lector,  and  sent  his  objects  of  art,  including 
coins,  as  a  present  to  tin  Emperor  Charles 
Many  of  the  earliest  commentators  on  the  clas- 
sical writers  illustrated  their  notes  with  figures 
of  coins.  Here  the  know  le<l;,'e  of  Roman  coins 
naturally  prciwled  that  of  the  Greek.  The  first 
important  works  on  coins  did  not  appear  until 
the  sixteenth  oentuiy.  The  Italian  Andrea  Ful- 
vio  published  in  1B17  his  Itt^gtrktm  Imnfiinn, 
with  portraits  of  famous  men  of  an<  tent  times 
taken  from  coins  and  gem.s.  Sueli  coHections  of 
coin  |wirtraits  be<!iine  very  frequent  in  the  next 
hundred  yeni's.  Far  more  pretentious  was  the 
Fasti  Mapifitratuum  et  Triumphatorum  RommtO* 
mm  of  Hubert  Qoltz  (or  Ooitsiua)  of  Antwerp— 
a  large  folio  published  at  Bruges  in  15M;  and 
this  he  followed  at  intervals  with  other  works,  as 
hintories  of  Julias  (  lesar  and  Atiffustiis,  illus- 
trate<l  by  coins,  (loltz  vvus  a  man  of  learning, 
but  without  a  high  critical  faculty,  and  of  so 
little  scientific  morality  thai  ha  did  not  hesitate 
to  invent  at  will  coins  that  never  existed;  and 
in  eompletinp  his  Fasti  he  created  eonstils,  gen- 
erals, and  private  individuals  who  never  lived. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Goltz's  book, 
Fulvio  Orsini  (Fulvius  rr-inus),  a  member  of 
the  noble  Italian  family  of  that  name,  n  man  of 
profound  learning,  and  a  great  eolleetor  of  an- 
tiquities and  coins,  published  at  Rome  In  1577 
a  series  of  Roman  silver  coit^?  from  his  collecti«in 
of  tlie  class  commonly  known  as  'consular'  or 
family'  coins.  This  work  Mas  highly  prized  by 
Sealiger,  Kzechiel  Spanheim,  and  KcKliel,  Wbo 
called  it  'golden'  and  'divine.'  Orsini  was  more 
careful  than  Oolts,  bnt  many  false  or  wrongly 
i1e->eri1>ed  coins  ere|>l  into  his  work  without  his 
knowled;.'c.  The  lK.H)k  was  re^mited  in  lfift.1  by 
the  French  nmnismalist  Patin.  A  surfiit  of 
other  numismatic  books  followed,  nf  \\  hi(  )i.  how- 
ever, it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  cite  the  names, 

as  almost  all  are  junreiiable  and  useless  to  the 
extreme.   One  alone  dowrves  mention,  for  it 

was  later  worked  over  info  n  hook  of  value:  the 
yumi.tmnta  I m iMialoruin  liomatiorum  of  Adolph 
Oreo,  piddished  at  .Antwerp  in  1570.  Goltz  and 
Orsini  had  given  their  greatest  attention  to  the 
coina  of  Republican  Rome.  Oeco,  on  the  con- 
trary, devoted  his  work  (o  those  of  the  Enipire. 
The  Iwok  was  scholarly  for  the  perio<l,  and 
collected  a  vii^t  amount  of  nnterial.  It  was 
rei"'dited  twice  at  Vienna,  in  1001  and  IG'Z.t:  (hen 
in  108.3  it  was  entirely  done  over  and  published 
nt  Milan  by  Meuabarba  (Mediobarbus) ;  and 
finally  in  1730  a  new  revision  was  bron^ht  nnt 
by  Argelad*.  forming  an  initnen-e  folio,  in  which 
the  coins  are  described  cliroii<doL'ic;il1y  reirrn 
hy  rei;,'ii  iinij  yenr  by  year.  'I'lii^  w.i-  Ihe  tirst 
great  attempt  at  a  corpus  of  Roman  imperial 
coins. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  we  have  no 
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very  notable  additiona  to  numiamatio  atudiea 
beyund  the  levinona  of  eariier  worka  already 

luentioned.  The  real  labor  of  this  i>eriml  lay 
in  the  gathering  into  collections  of  the  lualiiiiui 
for  future  studies.  The  M'orks  of  the  French 
tavant  Jean  Tristan,  viz.  two  separate  books 
knofrn  as  Commcniaircs  hisioriqucs,  published 
in  aevera]  editions  inm  16do  to  i1Ui9,  deaerve 
meDtiod;  aa  well  aa  the  De  Jte  yumnuiWa  of 
Scaligcr  (1616),  the  Dc  Prastantln  rl  Vsii 
\umiamaium  Antiquorum  of  8panheiui  il(^i>^)« 
and  a  series  of  books  on  Roman  and  Greek  coins 
by  the  explorer  and  collector  Jean  Vaillant. 
One  important  work  belon|{8  to  the  early  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  Theaaurua  MorelUnmis,  pub- 
lished in  1734  from  the  manuscript  of  Andreas 
]Morell  by  SigclxTt  Ilaverkamp,  whirli  roninined 
fur  a  long  time  a  chief  source  of  information 
refarding  the  Romaa  'emuular'  coins.  This  cen- 
tury aaw  the  imvenaa  growth  of  the  great  na- 
tional ooUeetione  of  Europe  which  hare  made 
possible  the  sHentiflo  ^^tudy  of  coinn.  It  wns,  in 
fact,  the  curator  of  the  Vienna  caliinct,  J.  II. 
Ecklicl.  who  iiiuy  with  justice  be  culled  the 
'Father  of  Numismatics,  since  his  marvelous 
Doctrina  \umorum  Veterum  (8  vols.,  Vienna, 
1792-98)  placed  the  study  of  ancient  coins  on  a 
thoroughly  scientific  basis.  He  was  a  man  of 
such  phenomenal  eruditii»n,  aeouracy,  and  jiidj,'- 
nicnt  that  even  now,  more  than  a  century  after 
his  death,  his  Doctrina  is  in  every  numismatic 
Uliraiy  and  may  be  eoneuited  with  great  profit, 
if  aho  with  dieeretion.  Sehbet'e  method  served 
as  n  nicKlel  for  future  studio-i,  and  his  material 
a8  a  starting-point  in  tlie  clas.silipation  of  ancient 
foins.  W'ith  him  Ix^iiH  the  modem  p«'riod.  the 
important  works  of  which  will  be  cited  bolow. 
The  real  study  of  mediaeval  and  modern  coins 
ia  a.  development  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy.  For 
an  aeeonnt  of  the  ftrowth  of  numiematie  itudieB, 
Kce  Bal)elon,  Traitr  d's  monnair.i  gnOgun  «t 
romainea,  1.  66-3Jri  (Paris,  1901). 

.\ncie.nt  Coi.nh  -  ( >Ki«iN  —  Classificatjon. 
Among  the  most  primitive  peoples  some  kind  of 
trade  or  barter  is  known:  and  the  precious 
metala  «-ere  inoonteatably  used  as  iu  medium 
for  centuries  before  the  invention  of  coinage.  Kx- 
cavations  in  Clmldfea,  Babylonia,  and  .Assyria 
havr  brought  to  light  very  abundant  texts  in 
which  ^'old  and  silver  are  named  as  mea.sures 
of  value.  In  Genesis  (xiiL  2  and  zxiv.  35)  we 
are  told  that  Abraham  waa  "very  rieh  in  eattle, 
in  silver,  and  in  gold,"  and  again  (xxiii.  16) 
that  he  paid  for  the  cave  of  Machpelah  "four 
hundred  ehekels  of  silver  current  witli  the  mer- 
chant." Tn  all  transacticms  of  thi^  early  period 
the  metal  was  weighed,  not  counted  in  bars;  an 
operation  that  appeara  not  infrequently  in  the 
pictures  on  Bfnrptian  tombs. 

It  was  from  the  Babyloninn"!  that  the  weight 
systems  passed  by  various  trade  routes  to  all 
the  .shores  of  the  Mwliterrancaii.  and,  with  the 
Invention  of  eoinuge.  were  Hubtiivided  and  adapted 
to  the  commercial  needs  of  the  Hellenie  and 
Helleniaed  peoples.  The  Babylonians  u^d  a 
•exagestmal  system;  thus,  in  measuring  time, 
60  second -J  =  1  niinufe.  fin  minutes  =  1  hour: 
Ml  in  measuring  value.  ii<»  nhi  kels  —  1  manah,  <><) 
manaha  =  1  kikkar.  In  the  courw  of  trans- 
mission from  eaiit  to  wot^t  this  became  slightly 
modified,  so  that  in  Greece  we  And  sums  reck- 
oned: 50rrari}ptf  (or,  locally.  <rf7Xo*,  srshnkel^^ 
=:  1  M»&  (Le.  manak),  60  /imu   =  1  riXarrov 


(corresponding  to  the  kikkar).  For  fractions 
of  the  frarip  (or  unit)  the  Greeks  developed 

a  duodecimal  system,  which  became  the  basis  of 
the  Greek  coinage  and  so  pait^ed  to  the  early 
Romans,  who,  however.  .--uperinj-,<'d  upon  it  their 
own  diviinal  notation.  For  a  t"oi»tijie  account 
of  the  iranamissiou  of  ancient  measures  Ifom 
Asia  to  Qreeee,  consult  Head,  Uistoria  Numarum, 
introduction  (Oxford,  1887). 

The  flr^t  eoiiH  in  the  classical  world  were 
struck  nl>out  u.c.  TtH).  Ancient  writers  differ  as 
to  the  })lace  that  slmuld  Imld  the  honor  of  the 
invention,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain, 
however,  that  gold  was  first  coined  in  Lydia, 
and  silver  in  ^ijgina;  and  specimens  of  each 
of  these  primitive  eoinogefi  are  fairly  com- 
mon. From  thes?  early  centres  coinage  sjtread 
with  great  rapidity  to  tlte  Ionian  coat^t  cities 
and  the  islands  in  the  .^gean  Sea,  as  well  as 
to  all  Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  elsewhere.  For  a  thorough  exawina- 
tinn  of  the  oritjin  of  money,  consult  Sabelonf 
Lis  iiiiyincis  d(  lu  iiionnuie  (Paris,  1897). 

.\ncient  coins  are  classified  in  general  accord- 
ing to  the  system  laid  out  by  Eckhel  in  his 
immortal  Doclrina,  The  witole  mass  of  material 
is  divided  into  two  general  ciaasca,  Greek  eoina 
and  Roman  coins.  (A)  The  Greek  series  (or 
more  properly  non-Romnn,  since  it  includes  also 
Haetrian,  Jewish,  Cartitaginiun,  Jljero-fcjpanish, 
and  (laulish  coins,  etc.)  is  classified  in  geo- 
graphical order  about  the  basiu  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  follows !■  (1)  Spain,  (2)  Gaul^  (3) 
Italy,  (4)  Sicily,  (5)  Macedon,  Thrace,  etc., 
(6)  Greece,  (7)  Asia  Minor,  (8)  the  East, 
(1*)  Et'Vjit,  (10)  the  coast  of  Africa.  I  nder 
thc2>e  various  head»  the  subdivision  is  aipiia- 
lietical  for  cities  and  chronological  for  kingdoms. 
The  coins  of  each  mint  are  then  treated  in  deUil, 
chronologically.  By  another  division,  Greek  coins 
are  classed  as  (a)  autonomous,  or  struek  by  the 
city  republics,  (b)  regal,  (c)  Greek  lin|>erial, 
that  i->,  the  Greek  money  of  tliose  towns  wlnoh, 
under  the  Roman  Km]iire,  still  retained  tlie  right 
of  coinage  for  local  circulation.  Here,  too,  are 
generally  added  the  Rumaa  colonial  coins,  or 
coins  with  Latin  inscriptions  struck  in  a  number 
of  towns  ouf'^iile  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  such  aa 
Corinth,  Laodicea,  und  Antioeh,  in  the  East,  and 
numerous  colonies  in  Spain  and  Gaul.  But  the 
coins  of  the  Ute  Empire,  from  the  Latin  minta 
of  Constantinople,  Antioeh,  Alexandria,  etc.,  are 
classilii'd  with  the  T^omnn  scries. 

Roman  coins  nre  divided  into  two  general 
classes:  those  of  the  Keiuihlic  and  those  of  the 
Empire.  Tiie  former  include  the  ara  grave,  or 
earliest  heavy  bronze  coins,  and  the  so^^mIIbiI 
'consular'  or  'family'  coins,  with  initials  or  names 
of  magistrates.  Properly,  these  coins,  too.  should 
be  classed  chronologically;  hut  as  the  dates  of 
most  are  very  uncertain,  they  are  usually  ar- 
rongetl  alphalietically  by  families,  as  Almria, 
AccoU-ia,  AcHia,  etc.,  and  subdivided  under  the 
various  names  in  order  of  supposed  age.  The 
Imperial  series,  from  Augustus  to  Romulus  Au- 
gufltulus,  is  classed  by  reigns,  under  each  of 
whii'li  tl)e  cuius  are  arrant,'ed  either  chronolo- 
gically or  by  the  uiplinliotical  onler  of  the  legend 
on  the  reverse.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Bycan- 
tine  series.  On  ancient  coins  in  general,  cob> 
suit:  Bahelon,  TmtM  des  mcnnaieH  grccquca  ef 
romainea  (Paris,  IWl )  :  Hill,  flandbook  of  Greek 
and   Roman  -Coina    (London,    1899);  Lcuor- 
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mant,   La    monnaie   dant   l'antiquii4  (Paru, 

1H78-79) ;  Eckhel,  Doctrina  Numorum  Veterum 
(8  vols.,  Vionna,  17!<.21»8 )  ;  Mioanct,  Descrip- 
lum  de  m<nktHU'S  untu^ut*  yrecquet  et  romaines 
<16  vols.,  with  supplcinenta,  Paris,  1800-37); 
Gra^se,  Handbuck  dor  attcn  NumittMi^  (Xieip* 
zig,  1853-54 ) ;  De  BartlKleaiy,  youoeau  momiei 

(/'   numismalitiue  OlMMimSf  VOL  L  text,  TOL  IL 

atlan  (Paris.  1800). 

(JKKKK      CoI.NS— (iE.NF.HAI,  CHARACTERISTICS  

History.  The  coins  of  the  ancient  (jreek*  de- 
aen'edly  occupy  Uie  fir^t  place  in  numismatic 
studies  for  their  artistic  excellence,  wbich  hu 
never  been  surpassed,  their  enormous  rariety, 
and  the  light  they  throw  on  cvury  |)lia-o  of 
ancient  Greek  life.  In  the  llelietiit'  world  each 
town  was  a  more  or  less  independent  State,  and 
each  proelaimed  ita  autonomy  by  establishinig  a 
mint  and  faMninif  ooins,  generally  lor  circalftiton 
within  its  own  domains.  The  types  chosen  were 
cxi rtiiiily  various!,  but  j;<iuTalIy  bore  some  rela- 
tiini  to  tl)e  local  cult.  It  will  rradily  ht-  seen, 
therefore,  iiow  much  we  are  indebted  to  coin* 
for  oar  exact  knowledge  of  the  religion,  myth- 
olagft  *rt,  and  monuventa  of  the  ancient  Gieeka. 
Thtt  wilt  be  fllustrated  brleiy  in  the  following 
section,  in  which  the  hiatoiy  U  Greek  coins  will 
hn'  txplaintd  witli  rffcTcnce  to  their  t;/p<s.  A 
short  prc'liniinary  account  of  the  various  de- 
nominations, considered  purely  m  money,  will  not 
be  without  value.  In  the  early  gold  and  clectrum 
coinage  of  Asia  Minor  the  unit  was  the  rrar^, 
slater,  or  'standard;'  with  its  divisions,  the 
half-stater  (iifuffrar'fip,  ht  mislfitrr) ,  third  (rplrri, 
trite),  sixth  iKTrf,  hccUi  i  and  its  nniltiple.  the 
6lrra,TiffiOP,  distatfron,  or  double  .stater.  From 
their  place  of  eoiiseion  or  from  the  name  of  the 
reigning  king  th^  Teeelred  sucli  namca  aa 
Kv{Ui}»^  Aa/i^aKi|M<,  ^wmmkoI  (staters  of 
Cyzicus,  Lampsacus,  Phocaja),  Kpolo*un  rrar'^ 
(stater  of  Croesus) .  SaptiKbi  arrvri)p  or  AopcuttSt 
rdarie'  of  Kin^,'  Dariu.sJ.  etc.  The  Persian  sil- 
ver coin  was  callcil  <r(-yXei  {aiglm,  silver  daric), 
whieb  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  sAeoei, 
shekel,  whieh  was  a  unit  of  eonnt  in  Palestine 
until  actually  coined  by  Simon  ^laccabien-  Tn 
Gre^^-e  the  unit  of  count  was  the  siher  5^ax>*'K 
dnirhnW.  Avhich  in  it.s  orif^in  was  probnhly  the 
value  in  silver  of  the  grain  that  could  be  placed 
(a  handful/  ipH)  upon  one  of  the  scales  of 
the  balance.  Consequently  the  two  eouipoiaed 
handfuls,  or  tpaxpal,  formed  a  new  'standard,' 

or  tmit  of  count,  a     (rrar^p    corresponding  to 
the  double  drac'hmc  {Uipaxf"^'''      silver  stater). 
The  Greek  subdivision  waaduodecinial,  as  folhtws: 
tlie  rraT-fjp  or  silver  didrachm  wn«  dividc<i  into 
twelve  6fi»\ol  or  obols;  and  for  small  change 
the  obol  itself  was  divided  into  'portions'  known 
as   rptrifrmtfiniiiiptav    ('three-fourths  portion,* 
contracted  i/a  rpvrtiiihfMv,  iritetnorion) .       ti  ra/)- 
riifihptav   ('three-eighths  portion'),  Tfran>T-^a(>piov 
('fourth    portion,'    contracted    to  rapT-qubpiov, 
tertAnorion),    and  ^mrapiTTiuhpwv  ('half-fourth 
portiou,'  or  one-eighth  obol ) .  These  names,  with 
tho<ie  of  multiples  of  the  drachme,  were  applied 
in  difTerent  States  to  coins  of  interchangeable 
value  in  ^oM,  silver,  and  copper,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  more  important:     (.\)  Mul- 
tiples of  the  drachme.     At^fcxcMpaxAMi',  dAde^ 
kadrachmon,  a  silver  piece  of  twelve  drachms, 
coinc<l  by  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  and  at  Car- 
thage.   AeicdSpaxui^i-.       hkadrachmnn.     of  ten 
drachms,  in  gold  and  silver  at  Athens,  at  Car- 


thage, and  in  Egypt.  The  so-called  silver  'medal- 
lions' of  Syracuse  are  ptntekonlalitrce  (see  be- 
low ) ,  cqui\alenl  to  Attic  ilckadrachms. 'UjcTui- 
ipaxfM",  oktikirachmon,  of  eight  drachms,  coined 
in  gold  and  in  silver  by  the  Ptolemies,  in  gold 
by  the  !Seleucida>,  and  in  silver  in  Thraoe  and 
Ctertliage.    '£^apax^»,    AeaNidraehmon,  of  six 

ilrachnis,  coincil  jw  rhaps  in  gold  by  Hie  SeleuciJ;e, 
certainly  in  silver  ut  Carthage.  UtyriipaxtM", 
pcntadrachmuii,  nf  five  drachms,  of  the  Ptolemies 
in  gold,  and  of  the  kings  of  Macedon  iu  .silver. 
TtTft&ipaxiiov,  tvtradradimim,  in  English  tetra- 
drachm^  of  lour  drachms,  a  silver  coin  of  uni- 
versal usage.  TpldpaxMOf  tridrachmon,  of 
three  drachms,  in  silver,  at  Ephesus,  ("ai  lli.n  i , 
Cj'me,  Alabandtt,  aud  elsewhere.  AiSpaxpo', 
didrachmon,  in  English  'didrachm,'  the  silver 
stater,  in  universal  circulation,  like  the  drachm 
itself.  (B)  Di^sfoBS  of  the  draehme.  ']Srrii/»»W, 
heptObolon,  of  seven  ohols  (1  1  (!  ilrnchnis),  the 
large  copper  c<ii II  of  Egjpt.  struck  umier  Ptoletny 
Phihuielphus.  'K^u'jSoXov,  herubolriii,  <  <  y],vY  of  the 
second  size  of  Ptolemy  Philudel})hus.  Utm-w^oXor, 
pen'tObolon,  of  five  obols  (5-0  drachm),  ^^truck  in 
silver  in  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes 
the  eomedian,  and  in  copper  of  the  third  siae 
in  Ej,'ypt.  TtrpuifioXov.  ti  troholon,  of  four  oImiIs, 
a  siher  coiu  at  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
TpiuijSoXoF,  triCboloiK  of  three  obols,  as  a  fj^old 
coin  in  Kgv'pt  and  Carthage;  as  a  itilver  coin  = 
the  lifilipuxMOP,  hemidrachm,  found  everywhere* 
Aii^Xoi^  ditfboloa,  of  two  obols,  in  silver  eveiy- 
where,  tn  bronae  in  Egj'pt.  tpnituii^'Kov,  fri* 
himidhfthm  (i.i'.  W.  obnls  or  1  Vi  drachm),  in 
silver  at  Athens,  Corinth.  Ijcncas.  Tejfca.  etc*. 
'OjSoX6f, ol»o/o«,  the  small  unit,  very  common  as 
a  silver  coin;  in  bronze  in  £^'pt,  at  (-liias, 
Metapontum,  etc.  'HMMtftXie»,  Hkmxiholion  ( 
drachm,  obol),  ahtD  veiy  common  in  silver. 
The  smaller  divisions  are  rarer.  The  tritemorUm 
( 14  o^l )  >>*  found  in  silver  at  Athens,  Delphi, 
etc. ;  the  tartemorion  ( '4  obol )  at  Athens  and 
under  Alexander  the  Great  in  silver,  at  Metapon- 
tum in  oopper;  the  hmnitwtvmorion  (%  obol) 
also  at  Athens  in  silver,  at  Metapontum  in 

TOpper.  In  the  Greek  citirs  of  Sicily  and  Italy 
the  name  i>6fiot  or  wC/imos  was  /jiven  to  a  sil- 
ver coin  of  frequent  niintajj^c.  similar  to  the 
Grecian  didrachm  or  stater.  But  the  Greeks 
of  the  West  adopted  also  the  native  Sikel  unit 
of  the  Xfr^  fi'ira,  equivalent  to  the  ancient 
'pound*  of  copper,  divided  into  twelve  od7id«u, 
oungkiai,  or  ounces,  \\hence  ttie  Tlomans  derived 
their  earliest  syhtent  of  the  irs  tjifne.  (See  be- 
low.) On  the  Jitral  system,  a  numU-r  of  fine 
silver  coins  were  issued,  as  the  splendid  'medal- 
lions' of  Syracuse,  the'  most  artistic  coins  ever 
atmck,  w  h  ich  arc  wvnfjcorrd-Xtrpa,  or  pieces  of 
fifty  Xfrpai,  and  the  famous  Aitttof^tia  of  Queen 
I>emarete  ,  also  SexdXcrpa  in  Sicily,  «'fiT4Xir^  at 
Agrigentum,  and  itXtrpa  at  Rhegiura. 

To  give  an  adequate  description,  even  in  gen- 
eral terms,  of  Greek  coins  as  works  of  art  and 
aa  historic  docnmenta  would  require  a  volume; 
the  render  is  referred  for  fuller  information  to 
the  bibliography  appended  to  this  section.  For 
convenience  of  clas.«iification  and  study,  the  whole 
serie*  is  arranged  in  seven  historic  periods,  as 
follows : 

I.  c.700-480  B,C  (Period  of  Archaic  Art). 
IT.  e.4flO-4IS  n.c.{ Period  of  Tranmtiomtl  Art). 

TTT.  c.415r?nfi  n.r.  (Period  of  rinrtt  Arl). 
IV.  c.330-280  B.C.  {Period  of  Later  Ftne  Art). 
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V.  e.S80-I46  B.a  {Period  of  the  MtM  of 

Art). 

VI.  c. 146-27  n.( .  {Period  of  Later  Decline), 
V'll.  C.27  B.c.-2»)H  A.u  {Imporial  Period). 
FiBST  PeWOO — Archaic  Art.    This  cmbrac-ea  all 

tiie  coins  struck  from  the  beginning  until  the 
P^ian  War.   Here  belong  the  early  ffoU  and 

clectruin  coins  of  Asia  Mitiur.  of  wliitli  the  most 
primitive  of  all  is  the  eltcliuai  slater  of  Lydia, 
attributed  to  the  period  of  Gygcs  and  Ardys 
(B.C.  700-637),  which  is  witbout  figures,  the  ob- 
verse having  merely  a  Series  of  sunken  parallel 
lines,  or  striatious,  and  the  rever»M>  n  rou<7h  triple 
punch-mark.  From  this  bcpinniufjrwc  find  a  grad- 
ual (levelnpniPiit  in  ?-t_vlf  atnl  tt'clini<im'.  The 
punch-mnrk  is  long  retained  for  tiie  re%ense,  but 
it  is  gradually  eml>ellis]ied,  first  by  lieing  divided 
geometrically!  tben  by  tbe  Mldition  of  a  small 
figure  in  relief  Krithui  the  snnken  space.  The 
tyjie*  arc  generally  animal  figures  or  hrmh. 
W  here  the  human  head  apjiears  (for  a  diviiiitv  i . 
tlu'  (  Vf  is  shown  in  full,  though  the  l;u«'  bo  in 
prolile,  and  the  hair  i.n  represented  by  dol.s.  The 
whole  appearanec  of  the  figure  is  apt  to  bs 
stiff  and  angular.  In  Magna  tirecia  (Southern 
Italy)  the  punch-mark  ia  not  found ;  instead,  the 
eanip  ty]i<>  apiu-Mis  on  Ivnth  sirlp^  of  the  coin,  in 
reliff  oa  the  obverst',  concave  (or.  n»  it  is  teeh- 
nieally  called,  incuse,  i c  -lnnk  in')  on  the  re- 
verse. Inscriptions  are  either  wholly  luckiJig  or 
limited  to  tbe  first  letters  of  a  name. 

Skco.VD  Period — Trantitinnat  .\rt.  Tlii-;  r-\- 
tends  roughly  from  tlic  Tcrsian  War  to  the 
Atlicni.ui  c\|ic(lit  ion  iiu';iin-t  Sviarus<>  (n.v.  415). 
The  coins  sliow  a  ileciiit'd  advance  in  style  over 
those  t>f  the  preceding  |M'riod.  The  incuse  squuic, 
or  punch-mark,  is  atlU  often  retained,  but  is  much 
more  regular,  and  more  frequently  has  a  device  in 
relief  within.  The  figures  are  more  accurate  and 
varied,  with  greater  attention  to  anatomical  de- 
tail. liiM  I iptions  are  the  rule  iuKtead  of  the 
exception,  but  are  generally  abbreviated,  though 
sn;ii,  limes  nan)es  and  even  titles  are  written  in 
full.  Tbe  types  are  of  infinite  variety  and  often 

Siite  complex,  but  almost  invariably  drawn  from 
e  lociil  mythology. 

TniKii  PEiiiot) — Finest  Art,  to  the  accession  of 
Alexander  the  (Jreat  (».c.  ,'{.'{(•).  The  coins  of 
this  period,  the  finest  that  tbe  world  has  yet 
produced,  reiltn-t  the  art  of  the  gieatest  Grvek 
sculptors.  In  fact,  the  die-engravera  often  signed 
their  names  to  their  works  of  art,  notably  at 
Syracuse.  The  ty|»e,  whether  lica.l.  tiLMirc.  or 
group,  is  in  perfect  proportion  and  c.\«jui?«itely 
adnpte<l  to  the  limited  space.  Tlie  subjwts  are 
still  drawn  almost  universally  from  mythology, 
though  the  splenditl  tiga  and  quadriga  of  cer- 
tain cities  iH-ar  allusion  often  to  victories  in  th« 
national  games. 

Foi-RTH  PKRion — f.atrr  I'ii"'  )//.  extending  to 
the  death  of  Lysiroachus,  King  oi  Thrace  (c.280 
B.r.).  This  period,  corresponding  to  the  art 
of  Lysippus,  illustrates  the  rise  and  pcrfectioa 
of  portraiture.  Ale.xander  the  Great  himnelf 
hesitated  to  offend  the  religious  suscfi.t il.ilit ics 
of  his  subjects  by  substituting  his  o\s  n  likeness 
for  that  of  a  divinity  on  his  coins,  w  lm  'i  l>ear 
regularly  the  head  of  Zeus  Amnion  or  J^erakles 
or  some  other  god.  Hut  bis  suoee((SOrs  little  by 
little  introduced  their  own  portraits;  and  we 
thus  have  In  the  sueeeeditig  perioil^  a  splendid 
series  of  wonderful  Iikene<*sc-.  nf  the  rulers  of 
the  CSreek  world  in  the  la^t  three  centuries  be- 


fore Christ,  notali';  l!h  Syrian  SVlmridfr,  the 
Ptolemies  of  Hg\i.i,  .»iid  llic  MaLcduuian  and 
Bactrian  nuuiarcti.K. 

FUTU  Pkkiuu — Declitie  of  Art,  to  b.c.  146,  the 
fall  of  Corinth  and  capture  of  Greece  by  the 
Romans.  An  age  of  ma^fieent  portraiture ;  but 
as  regards  fabric  the  coins  are  nroad  and  flat, 

^vitli  long  inscriptions  tliat  mar  the  synnnetry 
of  the  reverse  type,  wliich,  too,  displays  always 
greater  carelessness  of  details.  Coins  can  now  be 
more  accurately  dated;  in  fact,  many  bear  the 
date  and  place  of  mintage  in  letters  or  mono- 
grams. 

■Sixth  Period — l.iii>r  Drdinr  of  Arl,  to  the 
fouiiilntion  of  the  Koinaii  Kmpiro  ( ii.c.  27.)  This 
period  signalizes  the  end  of  the  distinctly  Greek 
coinages.  It  is  characterised  by  base  silwr 
coins,  often  with  fine  portraits  still,  but  crude 
in  workmanship.  The  names  of  local  roagistratM 

nrc  f'xtrmiply  connnon  and  of  prent  hi-toriral 
\alu('.  'i'fae  inartistic  vinlofihori  art;  in  general 
<  ireiilation  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  farther  Kasl 
the  Uactrian  money  loses  its  Greek  character 
and  Iseomnes  Oriental. 

SEVEXTn  Pekioii — The  Greek  JVorld  Under 
Koutun  Swaif.  The  Romans  ptirtitioned  the  Greek 
world  into  pro\iti<es.  wliidi  were  governed  by 
agents  sont  ont  from  l\onie.  But  while  the  gen- 
eral iiKinaL'emenl  of  ttie  provinees  w;us  controlled 

from  Itonie,  the  greatest  {loaaible  degree  of  borne 
mie  was  left  to  the  thousands  of  Greek  towns 

srnttored  over  the  old  ITcllenic  world  from  Par- 
lluu  to  Kgj'pt.  Kach  one  of  these  towns  was 
allowed  to  retain  its  local  mint  and  issue  bronze 
coins;  while  the  special  privilege  of  issuing  base 
'-liver  ('billon*)  tetradrachms  was  limited  to 
Anttoch  in  Syria,  Cicsarea  in  Cappadocia,  and 
Alexandria  in  Kg>  pt.  These  coins  generally  bear 
the  heiu!  of  the  Roman  Kmperor,  and  a  reverse 
type  Pi'  hieal  significance,  in  a  very  degrnde<l 
style  ol  Mit.  The  local  mints  \serf<  all  closed 
under  tiatlienus  (c.268  A.D.),  with  the  exception 
of  Alexandria  alooe,  whieh  retained  its  privikge 
until  A.o.  200. 

The  standard  work  of  reference  on  Greek  coins 
is  Head,  Hifttoria  \tintorutn  (Oxford.  1887 ) .  8ee 
also:  Head,  duidr  to  the  I'rineipnl  Hold  and 
fsilier  Coins  of  the  Ancients  (London,  1881); 
Gardner,  Tmea  of  Greek  Coins  (Cambridge, 
1BS3);  British  Mttsettm,  Cataloffue  of  (treek 
Cuins,  in  many  volumes  by  dilTerent  editors; 
Rihlioth^que  Nationale.  Catalupue  de/t  momuiirs 
pr'r</it<^.  by  various  editors;  ^lacdonald.  (Irrvh- 
Cnirnt  in  the  Huntrrian  Collection,  Unirirsiti/  of 
alatgow  (Glasgow,  18n0-l»01):  Imhoof  Hhnncr, 
Mcmnaiet  ffreeqne*  (Paris,  1883) ;  Ward,  Greek 
Coins  end  Their  Parmi  (Htiee  (London,  1902). 

KoMAN  CoiXS — nislan/  aii'l  Chnrat  It-ristici*. 
The  Italic  jx-oples  of  Central  Italy  were  a  pas- 
toral race,  and  their  earliest  medium  of  exchanf5e' 
was  cattle  (prcH.v)  ;  the  I,atin  words  pecnnta, 
'money,'  pcculinm.  'propertj-,'  and  peeulalu*, 
'stealing,'  are  evidence  <if  this.  Bronze  was  the 
only  metnl  that  they  possessed  in  quantity  and 
use. I  fr.r  i'n|ileiiierit-.  \\i-a]i(jns,  aii'l  ornament-^; 
it  thus  lurni.-he.l  a  convenient  substitiite  for 
cattle  in  barter,  and  in  fact  for  some  centuries 
after  the  founding  of  Rome,  ete  rude, or  sbapelese 
pieces  of  bronxe,  to  be  weighed  with  each  trans- 
action, were  the  only  'money.'  Thousands  of 
these  have  been  found,  notably  in  sacred  springs 
and  in  tombs,  where  they  were  thrown  as  votive 
offerings  or  deposited  out  of  respect  for  the  dead. 
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u  fioMe,  -  EARLresT  libral  as  r. 

2.  ROM£,  BRUTUS.  -  SILVER  DENARtUS  (Sdea  of  March*)  8. 

3.  ROME,  NERO.  -  BRONZE  SESTERTIUS  9. 

4.  ROME,  DOMITIAN,  •  SILVER  DENARIUS  10, 
6.  ROME,  CONSTANTINE  THE  6REAT,  -  GOLD  SOLIDUS  H. 
6.  BYZANTINE,  HONORIUS  12. 


ANQLO^AXON,  OPPA,  KING  OF  MERCIA 
FRANCE.  OAGOeERT 
POPE  HADRIAN  I. 
CONRAD  Ml.,  -  BRACTeATE 
AUSTRIA,  SIQISMUNO,  -  THALER 
ENGLAND,  ELiZASETH,  •  SIXPENCC 
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Tlic  real  coiTuti  niom  v  of  the  Romnn»  bognn  with 
the  ^Eb  Gba\e,  or  heavy  bronze,  which  scema  to 
have  begun  about  ii.c.  350,  though  some  have 
willed  to  place  its  origin  as  far  back  aa  the 
deoemTinil  leg:i»lation  (u.c.  450).  The  duoded- 
mal  systfiu  <.)i  the  cr«  grate  wa«  ado|>t<'il  from 
thi'  (Irtuka  of  iSuutheru  Italy  and  Sicily,  \vlu)-.c 
•jxnintl  of  copper,'  or  X/rpa,  of  twelvt*  'ounces' 
(ov^kAu)  became  the  HnTTiun  libra  of  twelve 
nneia.  The  libra  thus  lu  i  iimc  llie  unit  of  count 
(a<f).  and  as  such  was  coimnl,  a  large  and  bulky 
copi'cr  (lironzc)  piece,  which,  however,  seldom 
exri"<(is  till  uuiKt's,  and  is  fiiMicrally  less.  The 
earliest  an  atid  its  divitiiuuii  Iw-ar  no  letters  what- 
ever, but  the  value  is  marked  by  dots.  The  re- 
Terse  type  18  always  the  prow  "of  a  ship.  The 
obverse  types  of  the  various  denominations  differ 
as  follows:  Ab,  double  head  of  Janus  with  I 
(unit)  ;  semit  (%  ns  =  0  mmcicf),  head  of  Jupi- 
ter with  S;  triens  as  =■  A  uncice) ,  head  of 
Koiua  with  four  dots;  (juadrans  ( >4  <M  =  3 
uncice),  head  of  Hercules  with  three  dotsj  «ejc- 
lofis  (1-^  M  =  2  imcHe),  head  of  Mercniy  -with 
two  dots;  imoto  (1'18  cn),  head  of  Roma  with 
one  dot.  Tht«ie  ren)aiTir<d  tlic  fixwl  1ypc«  of 
Roman  bron/^e  money  dujiiig  tin'  wlmlf  lU  pulilie. 
All  thv^u  (Dins  are  cast  (not  stiuc^ki,  ami  nn? 
of  rude  fabric.  There  is  also  an  cnnrnimn  M  iies 
of  «t  fnvtf  coined  on  the  Roman  system,  but  of 
cfiD  greater  «ij»,  with  the  mottt  divetse  types. 
hy  the  many  Italic  tribes  of  Central  and  XorUi> 
am  Italy. 

But  while  the  Romans  at  home  were  eon- 
tent  to  use  their  cumbersome  bronze  coins,  their 
geaerals  operating  in  Caiupania  and  Apulia 
■track  coins  on  (Jrcek  systems,  in  silver  as  well 
as  copper,  and  far  finer  in  technique.  These  bear 
at  first  the  immc  Romano,  afterwards  Roma,  and 
are  known  as  f{<>m<tno-Campatnaii  foiiis.  They 
were  not  intende<l  for  circulation  in  Rome.  A 
eat  reorganization  of  Roman  coinage  took  place 
B.C.  269-268,  after  the  successes  over  the  Sam- 
nites,  PjrrrhuB,  and  the  Tarentines.  The  hronse 
as  and  nil  f>f  its  divisions  wptv  rrdticed  to  one- 
third  of  their  former  wei'^'^it  and  sizo  (so  that 
the  rt«  now  contained  nnly  as  nnu-h  metal  as  the 
earlier  <ncn«),  and  at  the  siiint-  lime  multiples  of 
the  as  were  coined  in  silver;  the  silver  coins 
along  with  the  smaller  divisions  in  bronze  (sex- 
latut  and  uneta)  being  struek,  the  oth(>rs  still 
c'ist.  The  silver  coins  wero  the  iliiuniuft  (1-72 
of  a  pound  of  silver;  equivakiit  to  1<n  rrduced 
a«»cs),  quinnriuH  (of  five  asses),  ami  s'strrttu>i 
(of  2V4  asses).  The  silver  coins  have  all  the 
sane  types:  obver.<^,  head  of  Roma,  with  winged 
helmet,  and  sign  X  (=  ten),  V  (=  five),  US 
f=  2\<i),  respectively;  reverse,  the  Dloseuri  pal- 
lopin;:  to  the  right,  \\itli  the  miiiif  noma.  Sliortly 
afterwards  other  rcxcr.'^c  types  were  inlrctduced.  as 
Victor^'  or  Diana  in  a  chariot.  There  was  also 
a  Tery  slight  emission  of  bronze  multiples  of  the 
St,  namefy,  the  decftMis  (ten  asses),  tripondiHt 
{three  asses) ,  dufiondiua  {two  asses).  But  even 
now  the  bronze  coinage,  which  was  still  the  back- 
bone of  thf  rioinan  monetary  system,  tended 
gradually  to  diniiuish  in  weight.  The  as  was 
reduced  to  the  weight  of  the  original  quadrans, 
then  to  the  eetrfeiie;  and  finally,  in  b.c.  217, 
WHler  th»  pressure  of  the  erisis  produced  by  the 
inv.T-ioii  rtf  Hannibal,  tlio  J,r:e  Flnniuiui  ordained 
a  Hew  reorganization  nf  TJoman  finam-e-..  The 
a»  was  re<luced  to  the  ^i/e  of  the  ori^jinal  uneia, 
and  the  denariM  was  coined  at  84  to  the  Hbfa 


of  silver,  instead  of  72.  This  chan},'cd  the  rela- 
tiim  of  silver  and  copper  coins,  and  the  dvnarius 
equaled  16  oases  instead  of  10.  From  hcneeforth 

all  coins  are  struck. 

The  right  of  coinage,  which  at  first  was  vest- 
ed in  the  consuls  and  other  maj;i--t rates,  was 
now  confined  to  a  special  board  of  triumviri 
monetales  (though  at  first  the  board  of  nioneyers 
was  not  limited  to  three),  and  tlu'se  early  began 
to  place  their  initials,  monograms,  or  names 
upon  thpir  coins.  We  thus  have  a  long  series 
of  loins  (tlio  so  ( jilU'd  'family'  or  'consular'  se- 
ries i  hcarinj;  the  mo>t  iiol)li'  names  in  Roman 
instory  from  the  tliird  century  ii.v.  (o  Julius 
Civsar,  Ponipey,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  -M.  Anto- 
nius.  About  B.o.  IdO  the  types  begin  to  be  yeiy 
various  on  the  silver  coins,  each  moneyer  follow- 
ing his  own  whim  in  recording  family  traditions, 
religious  cults,  or  historical  events.  In  b.c.  91 
the  great  uprising  broke  out  which  is  known 
as  the  .Social  War.  Many  tribes  of  Central  Italy 
declared  theniscdves  independent  of  Rome,  and 
formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  against 
Rome,  striking  coins  with  the  name  of  their  leader, 
Q.  Pompanlitis  Silo,  with  the  type  of  tlie  Iml!  of 
Italy  crushing  the  serjjent  of  Uoiue,  and  with  the 
name  of  their  new  republic,  Italia,  in  Oscan  or 
Latin  letters.  It  required  years  for  Borne  to 
subdue  this  powerful  onion,  and  in  tt.c.  80  a 
financial  crista  was  again  averted  by  the  expe- 
dient of  reducing  the  coinage.  The  silver  was  not 
changed,  but  the  as  was  made  (><pial  to  the 
semuficia  ( Vi  uncia).  This  is  called  the  .semun- 
cial  system.  This  was  the  last  change  under  the 
Republic  Gold  had  not  heretofore  been  <coined 
in  Rome  (though  gold  pteeee  of  fiO,  40,  and  00 
sesterces,  with  Roma,  had  been  struck  after  n.r. 
217  In  the  Romano-Canipanian  scries)  ;  in  th« 
last  century  of  the  Republie,  however,  there  were 
numerous  emissicms  of  denarit  aurei  (or  simply 
oarei),  which,  like  the  silver  coins,  l>ear  the 
names  of  magistrates  and  generals,  as  Sulla, 
Fmnpey,  and  Ciesar.  Tt  was  .Tnlins  Ciesar  who 
firnt  placed  hi<  portrait  on  a  Roman  coin. 

The  8tan«lar»l  work  on  coins  of  Republictui 
Rome  is  Balirlon,  Description  hisloriqtte  et  chro- 
noloffique  drs  monnaies  dr  Ui  r/puhlique  ra- 
in nine  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1885).  With  this  compare 
Bahrfeldt,  KachtrSge  und  Bcrichtigunprn  zur 
MOfiskunde  der  riimisrhcn  Republik  (Vienna. 
1807,  with  supplementary  volume,  IfUiO).  Con- 
sult, also,  rtarucci,  Le  monrlr  d,  ir  Italia  antica 
(Rome,  18H.5). 

With  Augustus  Ciesar  begins  the  coinage  of  the 
Empire,  a  long  and  important  series  with  an 
infinite  number  of  variefien  in  g»dd.  silver,  and 
bronze.  Augustus  took  under  his  p<  r>onal  chnrj?? 
the  roituiL'e  of  gold  and  .sih  er.  leii\  itiL.'  the  ]>ron7,e 
tt>  the  .St«iuite;  wherefore  liron/e  eoins  from  now 
till  the  third  century  hear  the  letters  .S.  C. 
(tenatns  consMflo,  'by  order  of  the  senate').  The 
obverse  of  Imperial  coins  peneralTy  henm  the 
ruler's  head,  with  his  name  and  fiile-:  tlie  re 
verse  has  a  vjiryin?  tyiK"  (deity,  persouiiieation. 
group,  momimeiii,  or  the  like),  with  explanatory 
inscription  or  continuation  of  Imperial  titles. 
The  denominations  aret  in  gold,  dimaHtw  arnvN* 
(or  simply  aureus),  equal  to  25  silver  denarii^ 
and  its  half,  the  quinarius  aui-cus :  in  silver,  the 
deunritis.  e<pial  to  four  atstrrtii.  and  the  i/uitui- 
rius.  of  (wf)  sestertii:  in  bronze,  tlie  sr.tlrrtius 
(koi  ailed  'Inrge-bronze') .  of  four  nsses,  dupon- 
dim,  of  two  asses  ('middle  bronze'),  as  ('middle 
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braosB'),  aemia  (half-a«,  so-called  'small  bronze'), 
and  quadran*  (quart«r-<j«,  a\iM}  so-called  'bmall 
bronze').  The  ac^lnliux  .iiui  dupmtdiua  are  ot 
yellow  bronze  (orichtikuiu)  ,th«  cur  of  red  bronze. 
Further,  the  dupondiua  and  aa,  which  are  al- 
nioBt  of  a  niMOf  ar«  genenUj  diatiitguiahed  by  the 
fact  that  tbe  lornwr  haa  the  Imperial  head  with 
radiate  or  spiked  cn»wn — the  latter  with  laurel 
wreath.  Down  through  the  Autoniue  period  we 
have  a  splendid  "orica  both  artiittically  and  tech- 
nieally,  but  from  tlie  reign  of  Couunodua  ( 180- 
102)  coins  begin  to  be  debased  both  in  quality 

and  labria  Tlie  denariu9  eapeciaUjr  bcoan  to  be 
Bmall  and  of  bam  metal,  ao  that  Caracalla  intro* 

duced  n  TA'W  silver  coin,  tlie  tinfoninianus,  or 
double  dtii-irius,  Jj.->tiiif^ui?'lied  hy  llie  riuliate 
crown  for  I'liipt'iur-^,  aiul  ii  cri'st^fiit  at  tin  neck 
for  empns-^es.  From  this  time  all  coins  (excypt 
gold,  Nsliitli  is  rare)  were  more  ond  more  de- 
baaed.  Billon  auperiMded  ailver,  or  tbe  denariu9 
bmima  a  copper  colli  washed  with  silver.  The 
lai;,'t-r  bronze  coins,  acntcrtiu.'i,  dupondiua,  as, 
(lisapiK'arcd  for  ever.  Under  the  later  Empire 
miiitH  were  opi-iied  ia  all  parts  of  thr  Homan 
world,  and  th»-  si^-n  of  the  mint  appears  on  Uie 
coin,  as  PLOS  t;;<cMni»  LtmUnenais,  mint  of 
London),  SMANT  (MMm  atoneta  AntioGhen»ia, 
mint  of  Antioch)  etc.  (Tonstantine  {ajd.  S12) 
fixed  till-  gdlil  unit  lit  1-72  of  a  p<junil.  anil  named 
it  aoliduH,  witli  divi-sionH,  the  sumUsis  ot  bulf, 
and  triena  or  third.  He  reestablished  silver  coins, 
notably  the  miliarmae  and  the  ailiqua ;  and 
OOiliaa  tn  bronze  the  maiorina  and  centcnionalia, 
Theie  coins  endured  till  the  fall  of  the  Weatem 
Empire.  The  art  of  the  Roman  coins  is  best 
f'xpn-ssed  \i\  their  portraiture.  During;  the  first 
two  ccuturies  Ihc  i»>rtraiH  are  master |i icces ;  in 
the  third  ccnturj'  tliey  are  either  gross  or  iiniial ; 
and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  they  are  unnatural 
and  absurd. 

The  refercneo  work  on  Tniprial  coin**  is 
Cohen,  Ihscripiiun  hiistoiu/iir  ilis  ini/nrnii<.s  jrufi- 
pri  ft  sous  I't  mpire  romain  (Id  ed..  Paris,  18S0- 
UO).  Consult  also:  Stevenson,  Dictionary  of 
Bomat*  Coina  (London,  1889);  Gnecchi,  Monete 
romatie  (Milan,  18i)0) ;  Blaodiet,  Lm  moniMnee 
romotfips  (Paris,  18?>6). 

MKDT.TrvAi.  AXi)  MoDKKN  CoiNs.  There  is  no 
sharp  line  of  dcuiarratiuii  betueeu  aiu  ient  and 
motlcm  coins,  but  the  Byzsintine  scrien.  wliicli 
continues  the  mintages  of  the  Ea.stern  Koman 
Empire,  is  a  natural  link.  Hyutntine  coins  are: 
in  gold,  the  solidua,  with  its  half  and  third;  in 
silver,  the  ailiqua,  with  its  half  and  quarter; 
iTi  copper,  the  sinnll  unit,  without  sign  of  value, 
ttie  nnmiama  (marked  e  =  5),  centvnionalia 
(niarkcil  1  =  10),  dinariua  (marked  K  =20), 
and  the  (oUia  (marked  M  =  40).  Tbe  work- 
manship is  generally  crude.  After  the  tenth 
ccnturj'  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  is  supported 
by  some  patron  saint.  The  reverse  has  such 
tyi)cs  as  Viitniy  with  a  cros^,  afterwards  a  rep- 
raM?utation  ')f  t!ie  Saviour  or  the  Virgin.  Latin 
fa  gradually  sn per  sr.k^  bj  Greek  in  the  inscrip- 
tlons.  and  wholly  disappears  by  the  time  of 
Alexius  T.  (lOeMlIS).  Tbe  scries  continues 
until  the  overthrow  of  Constantinus  XIV.  Pa- 
lanilogus  by  the  Turks  in  1-1I>3, 

Consult  Sabatier.  Jfonnaje*  hywntinw  (2 
Tols.,  Paris,  1802). 

In  the  West  .the  cdns  of  the  barbarian  States 
fotuifled  on  the  rtiins  of  the  Kumnn  Enipire  re 
tained  the  form  and  »tyle  of  the  late  Roman 


coina,  though  beeomiiig  alva^  man  degraded  in 
art  and  fabric.   Latin  is  the  uniTenal  language. 

Tlie  principal  coins  in  cirovilation  in  the  early 
middle  ageb  were  the  »ilvvr  dtinarms  aud  its  half, 
the  ohol.  It  will  be  possible  here  to  treat  the 
development  of  coinage  iu  modern  times  only  in 
a  verv  summary  way.  With  the  rise  of  barba* 
rian  kingdoms  iu  Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa,  wo 
liave  coins  in  silver  and  copper  (rarely  gold)  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and  Vandals.  Tbe 
Visigothic  coinage  in  Spain  extends  from  Leovi- 
gildus  (57:i'jS(i)  to  the  overthrow  of  Roderic 
by  the  Arabs  in  711.  A  Moorish  eoinags  now 
begins  in  Spain,  with  the  peenliarity  of  Arable 
on  one  side  and  Latin  on  the  otlirr,  and  bearing 
dates  liotli  according  to  the  licgiru  and  according 
to  the  old  Roman  indictional  system.  These 
coiiu  are  numerous  in  tbe  ei^th  century.  Con- 
sult Coders  y  ZaidiB,  Tnimio  49  mmiamatioa 
ara  bigo-eapa  nolo. 

In  England  the  Anglo-Saxon  coinage  begins 
in  the  seventh  century,  ami  though  also  a  devel- 
opuKiit  uf  the  iuie  Roman  coins,  it  shows  littlo 
resemblance  to  them.  The  two  chief  coins  are 
the  silver  »k«atta  and  the  copper  styos.  Tbe 
little  gold  eolo  of  Pada,  or  Pea<ta,  King  of  Mer- 
cia  (655-656),  is  notable  as  having  runic  letters 
along  with  the  I^tin.  The  coins  of  Offa,  King 
of  Mercia  ( 7.')7-7!'<! ) ,  and  of  Alfred  the  Cireat 
(871-901)  are  especially  chnracteristic  The 
Merovingian  kin^  in  Gaul  begin  to  strike  eirfna 
under  Theodebert  L  (634-538).  There  are  oold 
sofidi  and  trientn.  A  fine  gold  piece  ofDagoBert 
(622-638)  is  pcrhnp'^  the  best  of  the  soric?.  The 
Carolingian  coins  he<:in  with  Pepin  (752-768), 
and  are  most  com:!  ii  m  the  ^'old  triena  and 
silver  denariut^.  Oi  rharlemagno  (768-814)  the 
eoiiia  are  numerous,  and  often  have  a  good  like- 

nesB.  On  Merovingian  coina  conault:  Be  Bel- 
fort,  Degeription  gmfrale  den  mtmnaiet  miroffm- 

(jiimHea  (I'uris,  IHO-:;'  ( 'n rolingian  cn'Ti'--: 

Uariel,  //«r  muniuurs  roynlcs  dv  Francr  soua 
la  race  carolingienne  (Strassburg,  1883-85).  In 
Italy  the  coinage  of  the  Lombsirds  begins 
during  the  Menwfiqgian  period  in  Fraaeei, 
with  numerous  iesuea  in  Miuuir  fisaevento,  ana 
Ralemo,  always  with  the  flat  flans  and  crude 
fabric  of  the  period.  For  the  coins  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  consult:  Engel  et  Ser- 
r\ire.  Tnutr  (Ir  ntniii.srnnti<jU>\  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1892. 
Fafwi  coins,  a  long  and  interesting  series,  begin 
with  Hadrian  I.  (772-785)  and  extend  to  Pius 
IX.  Consult:  Cinagli,  Le  monete  dei  Papi  (Fe- 
rino,  1848).  The  coins  of  the  German  rulers  of 
this  period  often  have  on  tlie  reverse  the  name 
and  emblems  of  a  bishop.  To  the  tenth  century 
belongs  the  earliest  coin  with  a  German  inwrip- 
tion,  a  denaritu  struck  at  Gittelde,  near  Bruns- 
wick, reading  *'htr  aieid  te  htseop"  (heir  ttehi 
dcr  Ifi.orhnff) ,  with  bishop's  portmit,  and 
"Irhihis  pming"  (Pfmnig  of  Oiltrhlr).  The 
word  ju  ning  was  now  the  p'tieral  name  in  (tcr- 
nmnic  countries  for  drnariua.  whence  English 
d.  =  penny.  On  media'val  German  coins,  con- 
sult ;  Cappc,  Die  M Unzrn  der  deutachen  Kaiacr 
und  Konige  dca  ifittelaltera  (Dresden,  1848-57). 
In  Norway  and  S\M>deii  in  the  eleventh  century 
we  have  drnarii  or  jH'nnirs,  with  inscriptions  in 
runic  or  Latin  letters,  and  in  Swedish  or  Ijitin, 
or  both  toigether.  The  coins  of  tlie  Danish  kings 
in  England,  Cnut  for  instance,  have  purely  Eng 
lish  legends,  as  do  also  (hose  <if  enntemporary 
Irish  princes,  as  Sitric  III.,  King  of  Dublin  (9)^9- 
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1029).  On  the  CX^atfauiit,  in  the  twelftli  mid  thir- 
teenth eenturies,  the  dmiorn  were  itraek  on  a 

broad  flan,  so  thin  that  even  with  low  relief  it 
wns  intpotisible  to  stamp  thrm  on  both  »iUes. 
hut'h  eoina  are  known  as  hracteatcs,  from  Latin 
hractea,  a  thin,  flat  piece  of  m^l,  and  were 
commonly  struck  by  the  German  piineaap  irf  whem 
the  flnt  waa  Conrad  UL  (1188-52).  Those  of 
YndxtMa  Barbaroasa  are  very  numerous  and 
often  beautiful  of  their  kind.  Polish  coinage  be- 
gins with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  under 
Miecislas  I.  (c.»65-»«2).  The  etgrk  and  fuhric-  ia 
like  the  German  coins  of  the  same  epoch,  but  the 
inscription  is  often  in  RusBian  letters.  Rueaian 
coins  bejrin  under  Vladimir,  ^^h<)  died  in  1015. 
Consult:  Tolstoy,  La  numismutiquc  russc  avant 
Pierre  le  Grand  (Saint  Petersburg,  1884).  The 
coinages  of  tlie  thirteenth  century  are  notable  for 
the  large  number  of  gold  pieces.  Here  bcfilHl  the 
■plendid  eeriea  of  ooid  fiormt  of  Florenoe  and 
aeqtdnt  (or  dmattj  of  Venice,  which  show  an 
advance  in  style  that  rapidly  spread  to  other 
parts  of  Kuropc.  The  doges'  coins  extend  with 
little  ehange  from  Giovanni  Dini]  1  >  i  l-7y-89) 
to  Ludovico  Manin  (1797).  For  Italian  coins, 
consult:  Promis,  Tavoli  ainottiche  delle  monete 
haUuttimUaUa  (Turin,  1S69).  In  the  fourteenth 
eeotttiy  the  oolnaj^  in  gold  and  iilver  ie  vastly 
improved,  the  broad,  flat  pieces  being  very  rich 
in  ornamentation,  especially  the  French  silver 
tountois  and  gold  moutun,  the  German  »ilver 
groavhen,  and  the  Engliith  gold  noble,  or  roae- 
noble.  The  fifteenth  century  continues  the  gulden, 
fhrimt,  and  dueale  ol  the  previova  ^och.  The 
tnct9at€»  are  still  found,  hut  atnall  and  poor. 
A  new  typ,-  of  money  is  now  introduced  at  Joa- 
chimsthnl  ui  liohemia,  a  broad,  tint  nilver  coin, 
which  nuickly  spread  over  all  Gerniany  and  re- 
ceived from  its  iirsi  place  of  mintage  the  name 
Joaehimsthaler,  soon  abhtwiated  to  thaler  (the 
oriidn  of  our  Amerioan  name  dollar).  The 
aanieflt  dated  thaler  is  that  of  Dolce  Sigisnrand 
of  Tvrol,  1484.  The  broad  ihaJers  of  the  fif- 
teentli  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  real  medal- 
lions of  art,  and  this  is  true  also  of  many  of  the 
contemponuy  coins  of  Italy,  which  are  the  work 
of  artiste  Of  the  llret  rank,  as  France^o  Francia 
of  Bologna  and  Benvenuto  Cellini.  With  the 
dating  of  eoina  the  really  modem  period  now 
begin'*;  portraits  an'  csix-eially  fine,  and  values 
are  plaeed  on  the  various  pieces.  The  types  are 
limitc<l  in  variety  and  the  historic  value  of  coins 
is  largely  transferred  to  medals.  Oriental  coins 
have  an  origin  quite  independent  of  the  European 
series.  In  China,  aoue  kind  of  coinage  is  said  to 
have  existed  in  the  thhrd  millennium  B.c.  The 
earliest  coins  known  are  of  braH«<.  and  have  the 
form  of  trouners.'  'razors,'  or  square**.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  later  (Tiinew  hra.ss  coins  ('cash')  is 
tiie  square  hole  in  the  centre,  for  ease  in  carrying 
on  strings.  Oooralts  Terrfcn  de  Laeonperie  and 
Poole.  Cat/ilofjne  of  Chinese  Coins  (British  Mu- 
seum) (T/Oiidon,  1892).  In  Japan,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  were  the  oval  >rold  kobnng 
with  mint-stamps,  the  oblong  gold  and  silver 
itzebu,  and  the  oval  brass  tempo,  the  latter  hav- 
ing  the  square  hole  for  stringing  like  tiie  Chinese 
'essh.* 

Biiu.ionR.M'nT.  Besides  the  numismatic  wi  i  '  ^ 
mentionetl  above,  the  following  mav  W  consulted  : 
For  England,  Ruding,  Annaht  of  >>,'■  ''oinnnr  of 
Great  Britain  (London,  1840);  Thorbum,  Guide 
to  the  Coins  of  thml  Britain  ami  Ireland  (ib., 


1884) ;  Pool^  Britiak  Mueeum,  Catalogue  of  Eng- 
lith  Coint  <ib.,  1887) ;  Hawkins,  Sitter  Coins  of 
Knghind  (ib.,  1870)  ,  Kcnyon,  (lold  Coins  of  Eng- 
hind  (ib.,  1884)  ;  Baity,  Dv^criptive  Catalogue  of 
ifu-  CiipjHT  Coinage  of  Great  Britain  attd  Colonies 
(Alaachester,  1876).  For  Scotland,  (>ichran, 
Reeorde  ef  Ihe  Cojnaje  <^  BvMamd  (Bdinhurgh, 
1876)  ;  Robertson,  Handbook  of  the  Coinatjc  of 
Scotland  {London,  1878).  For  (ierufany,  !S<jhult- 
hcss  Heehlxrg,  Thalcr-Kabirutt  (Vienna,  1840)  ; 
Schwalbach,  Die  neueaten  dtutachen  iliimen  un- 
tcr  ThaUri/rHsae  vor  EinfUkrung  dea  Keichsgeldes 
(Leipzig,  1879).  For  France,  Berry,  Stadee  et 
reehemte^  Metoriqaeaeartee  mountueede  France 
(Paris,  1852-53)  ;  lIofTmnnn,  Lrs  mnnnairsi  rrM/- 
ales  de  Fntncc  ( ili.,  1878).  For  Italy,  Buzzi  c 
Santoni,  ^  adeim  mm  d<  l  ritcaxititore  di  monete 
itaiiane  (Camerino,  188U).  For  Portugal,  Texeira 
de  Ara^o,  Deeeription  dea  monnaies  et  midaillea 
de  Vkietoare  portugaise  ( Paris,  1807).  For  Switz- 
erland, Coraggioni,  MUmgewMehte  der  Hehteeia 
(Geneva,  18!H)).  Amon^f  the  excellent  manuals 
are  I^enormaiit,  Monnuiv.i  et  mAiaillea  (Paris, 
1883)  ;  Von  Sallet,  Munzin  und  McdaiUrn  (Ber- 
lin, 18U8)  ;  AmbrMioli,  Manualc  di  numi.smaiica 
(Milan,  1895)  ;  StUckelberg,  Dcr  Munzsammler 
(Zurich,  1899).  Collectors  may  find  interest  in 
Humphrey,  Ooii^  Ootteetor*e  Mamudl  (London, 
1853);  Prime,  Coins,  iledala,  and  Seala  (New 
York,  18(11);  Math«WH,  Coinages  of  the  World 
(ib.,  ISTtlf;  Hazlitt,  Coinogea  of  the  Euroi'itm 
Contment  (London,  1893) ;  Dye,  Coin  Snoyclopa- 
dSa  (Fhibdelphla.  188S). 
NTJ'MTTOR.    See  RoMfLrs. 

irOHMUIilTZS,  ntim'ma-ll'tez  (Neo-Lat. 
tmmnmUua,  diminutive  of  nummus,  coin).  A 
gmns  «f  vitreo-oalcareous  foraminifera  that  se- 
Crete  a  lenticular  shell  composed  of  many  whorls 

coiled  in  a  flat  sjiirnl.  At  the  present  time  \ura- 
roulites  is  rc|>rc-<ente(l  by  only  a  few  species  that 
live  in  the  shallow  w.itcr  of  warm  seas,  hut  dur- 
ing ancient  geological  times,  especially  during  the 
Tertiar}',  it  was  of  great  importance,  for  its 
shells  formed  limestone  formations  often  hun* 
dreds  of  feet  in  thickness.  These  massive  nnm- 
mulite  limestones  are  prominent  features  in  s<  rue 
pnrt-s  of  the  Al])s,  nnd  they  o<'c>ir  also  in  the 
rorth  of  .\frica.  in  .\sia  >iinor,  Persia,  India, 
China,  and  Central  America.  An  allicNl  genus, 
Orbitoides,  is  common  ill  the  Eocene  beds  of  the 
Southern  United  States.  See  FoaaamfifBA; 
Tebtiaby. 

VUX.  See  UmrASTtoiSHi  Sotbboom. 

■NTTTT-BrBD.  (1)  A  puff-bird  (q.v.).  (2) 
Any  (if  several  specie!*  of  titmouse.  (3)  A  variety 
of  domestic  f)i^e<in.  In  each  OSse the  oolon  of  the 
plumage  suggest  the  name. 

mnrO  DlUirrriS  (I^t.,  now  lettest  thou 
depart).  Tlie  name  given,  from  its  opening; 
words  in  the  Latin  version,  to  the  canticle  of 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.,  29-32),  which  forms  part  of 
the  compline  office  of  the  Roman  breviary,  and 
in  the  evenln|ir  service  of  the  Anglican  Ohureh 
follows  the  second  lesson. 

MUNCrO,  Tian'sliT-6.    See  Lkr-vte. 

NTTKEATON  ( nun'.'- t^in  1  AND  CHILVEES 
COTON.  .\  manufacturing:  anrl  marl^et  town  in 
Warwickshire.  Knpland,  on  a  tributarj'  of  the 
Anker.  8'j  miles  northeast  of  Coventry  (Map: 
England,  £  4).  The  town  has  the  interesting 
Gothie  Church  of  Saint  Nleholaa,the  new  Cbunh 
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of  Saint  Mnry  embodying  the  remains  of  a 
twelfth-century  priory  of  nuns,  two  endowed 
■chools,  a  free  UWiy,  and  a  literary  instiiat*. 
It  owns  water'Worlu  and  electric  lighting  plants. 

It  has  noted  ribbon  nianufactur«'s,  \\oi>tt'il,  cot- 
ton, and  ilastic  weaving  industries,  iron  \vork«, 
and  tanneries.  Coal  is  mined  in  tlie  \  iiinit}'. 
During  the  niueiiea  Nuneaton  and  Chilvcra 
Coton  amalgamated  under  one  municipal  coun- 
cil    I'oi.ulation,  in  1891,  ir).300;  in  1901,  25,000. 

NUNEZ,  DuiTnyfts,  IUfael  (1825-04).  A 
South  AoiericMi  statesnxao,  Preaident  of  Colom- 
bia. He  was  born  in  Cartagena;  entered 
politic*  as  a  member  of  CongrmH  in  1851 ; 
was  iwkv  (18").")  57  and  186I-G2)  Secretary  of 
the  Tri>a!«ury ;  aud  wu.t  a  prominent  journalist 
and  e<litor,  being  director  for  two  years  of  Kl 
Vuntintntal,  a  Spanish  newspaixT  published  in 
New  York  City.  Nufiec  was  conaiil  at  Havre 
and  Liverpool  for  some  time.  He  was  President 
from  1880  to  1882;  was  reflected  in  1883;  and, 
lifter  tlie  l{eV(ilutioii  in  ISS.')  and  tlie  refurni  of 
ttu;  Loiistitutiun,  was  inaugurated  for  u  term  of 
six  years  in  1880,  and  again  in  1892.  He  died 
in  oD'mc. 

NUIJEZ  CABEQA  DE  VACA,  nixi'nyAlh 
kn-nik'thA  dft  vUTcA.  Alvab  ( e.  1  490-c.  1 5tK) ) .  A 
Kpaniah  adventurer  in  North  and  South  Amer- 
iea.   H«  was  bom  In  Jevez  de  la  Frontpra  and 

was  living  in  Si>ville  when  Narvaez  (q.v.)  wn-i 
raining  his  forces  for  the  colonisation  of 
Florida.  He  received  an  a])|>oinl  ment  as  royal 
treasurer  and  high  siieritf  to  the  expedition. 
He  shared  in  all  the  misfortunes  of  tbe  under- 
taking, and  wns  chiedjr  instrumental  in  extri- 
eating  the  jia ny  from  the  interior  and  getting 
it  back  to  the  (Julf  coast.  In  tlie  final  wrwk 
of  the  boats  of  the  Xarvae/  exjM  ditioa  Munez  was 
cast  a.shore  with  a  few  ot]u»ra  on  one  of  the  isl- 
ands outside  Matagonla  I  Jay,  November  6,  1.V2H. 
The  Indians  took  charfje  of  the  .survivors,  and  for 
aome  time  tlie  Spaniards  lived  on  the  iitlands  and 
adjoining  mainland  in  a  state  of  semi-servitude. 
AKar  Xiiuez  seeiire<l  freedom,  and  for  several 
year--  wandered  aliout  tile  country  in  what  is 
iiov\  Texas  and  Arkan>»as,  trailing  among  the 
different  tribes  and  acting  as  physician  or  medi- 
cine man.  Eventually,  vrith  three  others,  the 
only  survivors  of  the  Narvaez  ex|>(><lition,  Kstiivan 
Dorantes,  Alon.so  del  Castillo,  and  a  Moorish 
negro  named  E.stevanico,  he  started  to  lind 
the  route  back  to  civiliwition.  Making  their 
way  from  tril>e  to  tril)e,  nero?«s  Texas  to  the 
Kio  tiraude.  then  through  i>onora.  and  so  on  west- 
ward,  they  finally  came  upon  a  party  of  Spanish 
soldiers  in  Sinaloa,  not  far  from  the  tJulf  of 
California.  Tliey  were  i«ent  on  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  where  tl»e  \  iceroy  welcomed  them  on 
.luly  24,  1636.  Cabeza  de  Vnca  went  hack  to 
Spain,  where  he  arrived  in  August,  1.5.17.  lie 

claimed  some  compensation  for  his  years  of  »uf> 
fering,  asking  for  the  Otwemorship  of  Florida. 

In.stead  he  was  granted  aiitliority  to  conqiier  the 
territory  of  the  Parfi;,Miiiy  Indians  along  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata.  He  e\[n  nded  all  his  means  in  equip- 
ping an  exp(>dition,  wliieh  Hailed  in  1A40.  He 
soon  became  involvtsl  in  iliHIculties  with  his  sub- 
ordinates, who  eventually  put  him  under  ar- 
rest and  sent  him  back  to  Spain.  The  Council 
for  file  Indies  after  .six  years  sentenced  him  to 
banishment  in  Africa.  This  sentence  was  prob- 
ftbly  not  enforced,  however,  for  he  b  said  to  have 


settled  in  Seville,  where  he  was  living  some 
twenty  years  later.  (Jabesa  de  Yaca's  own  ac- 
count ol  his  various  adventures^  first  published 
in  1542  and  ISS.'S,  has  been  translated  by  Buck" 

ingliam  Smitli  ( .\ew  York,  1871)  and  by  Dorain> 
guez  in  the  liakluyt  .Society  volume  lor  1891. 

mrfiXS  BS  ABOB,  dit  ar^bft,  Oa«pab  ( 1834 

— ).  A  Spanish  playw  rijjht  and  lyrie  poet,  bom  at 
Valladolid.  Ikfore  he  was  twenty  he  wa.s  asso- 
ciated with  the  editorial  stalT  of  the  Mailriil  jour- 
nal Kl  Obscrvador,  He  soon  gained  considerable 
repute  by  his  contributions  to  the  periodical  La 
Iberia,  as  correspondent  for  which  he  went 
through  the  African  campaign  (1859-60).  He 
entered  the  Cortes  in  1865,  and  after  the  troubles 
of  ISOS  he  became  Civil  Gfovernor  of  Barcelona. 
In  1882  he  became  Minister  of  Colonial  Affairs  un- 
der Sagasta.  NuAex  de  Aroe  is  of  decided  merit, 
both  as  a  dramatist  and  as  a  lyric  poet,  and  his 
verse  enjoys  widespread  popularity  in  Spanish 
An)erica  as  well  as  in  Spain.  In  1875  he  pub- 
lislied  a  eolleetioii  of  lyi  ii  n  under  the  title  of 
(Jrito»  del  c<niit><it>\  a  title  nuiieative  of  the  pas- 
aion  and  patriotic  energy  of  mostof  IImib.  Sines 
it  appeared,  he  has  produced  other  poeBB  of  aome 
length,  that  have  likewise  won  popular  favor:  tbe 
Idiliu;  the  /7fr7tVr,  written,  like  the  fdilioAn  187S; 
the  I'llitmi  I'ltiit  iitacian  de  Lord  liyron  (1878)  ; 
the  \  I'-rtniit  (  1S7!I.  one  of  the  most  famed  of  his 
wnrks  and  one  which  has  provoked  much  imita- 
tion, creating  a  school  of  his  followers  in  the 
legend),  a  graphic  description  of  the  crime  and 
remorse  of  a  modem  Cain;  the  VUn&n  de  Fray 
Miul'ui  f  1880),  a  psychological  study  of  Luther; 
Im  piatu  (1884),  a  channinp  idyll;  and  Mnruja. 
.\s  a  dramatist,  he  has  written  both  alone  and  in 
(x>llaboration  with  Antonio  Hurtado.  Ilin  indi- 
vidual works  are  the  comedies,  Di  udus  de  la 
honra,  QuicH  cfebe  pafd*  and  ^usticta  provide*' 
rial,  in  all  of  whien  n«  enttiTates  the  drama  of 
manners,  already  niadi^  sik  eessful  by  Tatrmyn  y 
liaus  and  Ayala,  aud  tiie  Haz  de  leiia,  s  tragedy 
both  historical  aud  psychological  in  its  tenden- 
cies. This  last  piece  deals  with  tbe  story  of 
Philip  II.  and  his  son,  Don  Carlos.  The  editiona 
of  his  lyrics  are  legion.  That  of  Oritoa  del  com- 
batc  (Madrid.  18'.>1)  contains  also  his  prose  Di»- 
curso  snltif  lit  jxiisiii.  II  i-i  eliief  plays  are  to  b<? 
found  in  the  Ohms  drnmatictis  edcogidan  (.Madrid, 
1879).  Consult  also  the  study  of  him  by  Mei>en- 
dex  y  Pelayo,  in  volume  ii.  of  Novo  y  Colson'a 
AuUiree  dramitieoe  cofilemponfneo*.  reprinted  in 
the  critic's  Eatudioa  de  critica  litrrnrw  (1884). 

NUf^EZ  DE  VnXAVICENCIO,  vin&  vA- 
tbAn'-th«-d,  Pedro  (1635-1700).  A  Spanish  his- 
torieal,  portrait,  and  genre  painter,  born  in 
Seville.  He  first  studied  under  Murillo  in  5>o- 
ville,  and  tlien,  as  he  was  a  kni;:ht  of  the  Onier 
of  ."^aini  .Jolm,  went  to  Malta,  where  he  waj>  the 
pupil  of  Matteo  Preli,  called  II  Calabrese.  L'pon 
his  return  to  Seville,  he  again  studied  with 
Mnrilto  and  continued  to  live  with  him.  He 
assisted  his  master  in  founding  the  Academy  of 
Si'ville,  and  was  his  testamentary  executor.  His 
stibjci'fs  were  >iiuilar  to  tlio-M'  Murillo  <hn'<e, 
an<l  tlic  works  of  the  twii  mea  sometimes  are 
confused  Mis  "Children  Playing  with  Dice"  (in 
the  Prado  Museum,  Madrid)  shows  considerable 
native  talent. 

NTJNIVAK.  ii^/nl  vftk.  An  island  in  Bering 
Sea,  situatml  in  latitude  60^  N.,  60  miles  from 
the  mainland  of  Alaska,  and  140  miles  southwesi 
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of  th«  mouth  of  the  Yukon  (Map:  Alaska.  B  3). 
It  is  .")5  niilfs  long,  45  niilcH  wide,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  I  iOO  square  miies.  it  is  but  little 
known,  an<I  inhabited  only  hy  EddnM,  who  trade 

in  '•■kiiw  !unl  'j\nrv 
NTJN  OF  KENT.    See  Bautox,  KuzAiihrrii. 

NUN'S  PRIEST'S  TALE,  Thk.  One  of 
Chaucer's  Canlrrburi/  Talcs.  '1  lu'  sourer  of  the 
tale  is  a  short  fable  b^'  Marie  dt-  Frauce,  en- 
larged later  into  the  old  French  "Konian  de  Ke- 
Btit,"  and  a  similar  atory  ib  found  in  £sop'» 
PaMa.  Chanticleer,  being  earried  off  by  a  fox, 
escupea  by  indurinp  the  latter  to  ojk'M  Ins 
mouth  to  berate  bis  pursuers.  This  slender  uar- 
rutivr  is  ampliied  by  many  inBtaneea  of  signifi- 
cant dreams. 

NUSAaHE,  nou  rii'iu'a.  or  NURHAO,  nuCr- 
bSg'.  The  nanie  of  am  ic-iit  towers,  in  tlic  stuipo. 
of  truncated  cones,  tliree  tlioii.<«and  ot  which  in 
greater  or  Ipsa  state  of  preservation  arc  scattered 
about  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Th^  are  built  of 
{nranite,  limestone,  basalt,  porphyry,  sandstone, 
am!  scliist.  Sonic  of  tlic  stones  in  tlic  Imuct 
COUfises  are  of  gr»'at  si/i-;  tln*y  liiive  bttii  rouylily 
hewn  and  were  laid  up  \vitluiut  cement.  The  en- 
trances are  snmll  ami  low  and  th(>  interiors  are 
divided  into  two  or  three  .stories  each  with  a  dome- 
shaped  ceiling.  The  upper  chambers  are  veaehed 
by  moans  of  spiral  staircases  and  are  lighted 
throuf.'li  loojihok's.  and  there  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  terrace  ou  the  summit.  They  are  to  be 
OOmpared  with  the  talyots  of  Majorca  and  Mi- 
Borea,  the  'burgs'  or  'duns'  in  the  north  of  Soot- 
land,  and  in  the  Shetland  Islands;  and  vith  the 
mand  towers  of  Ireland,  both  as  to  structure 
and  function.  Skeletons  and  deposits  made  with 
the  dead  have  been  found  in  tluiu,  Itut  tlicir 
original  authors  and  purpose  are  nut  known. 
Consult:  Petit  Badcl,  yuraghes  (Paris,  1826- 
28) :  Spano,  Tfurag)ti  di  Sardegna  (1867)  ;  Fer- 
pruson,  Hi»tory  of  Ruie  fftofw  jrofunnenfe  (Loo- 
don.  1872) ;  Lambert,  H«ftdhook  to  the  Meitier' 
na«an  (ib.,  1882). 

STFB-ED-DUr  VlfVBfSBJmt  ni0r-Sd-d«n' 

*l-be-tr~'j<'-.  An  Arabian  astronomer  of  the 
twelfth  et  nturj',  bom  in  Moroeeo,  and  also  known 
by  the  nanu-  Alpetra^iu?;.  TTc  is  mostly  known 
for  his  opposition  to  the  epi<  >  <  li-  tli<-ory  of  Ptole- 
■yp  although  he  did  not  Hut«stituto  anyiiiing  bet- 
ter. Consult  AlpctragU  Arabiu  Planet  Theoriat 
ngt.  Raliomibus  Probata  (Veniee,  1631). 

NUHEDDIN-MAHKU  D,  nOCr^d^n'  mi- 
mOSd',  Mauk-aitAdkl  (1110-74).  A  Alobain- 
nedan  mler  of  Ryria.  horn  at  Damaseus.  His 

father,  Ouiad  <  <1  ilin  Zt  n^ri.  oripinally  Governor 
of  Mo!<ul  and  DiarU^kr  on  behalf  of  the  Seljuk 
sultans,  had  established  his  indcpondencc,  and  ex 
tended  hu  authority  over  Northern  Syria,  in- 
eludinfT  Horns,  Edeasa,  and  Aleppo.  Nureddin 
succeeded  hiw.  about  1146  and  changed  the 
seat  of  Rorertitnent  from  Mosul  to  Alepfio.  The 
feudal  Latin  States  had  l>een  estaMislu-d  in  Syria 
a*  a  result  of  the  First  Crusade,  and  Count  Joie- 
lyn.  Princ*'  of  Kde^sa,  tried  to  repain  the  terri- 
tories which  be  had  previously  lost,  but  waa 
Rtenally  defeafoS  under  the  walls  of  Gdnm. 
This  was  one  of  the  chief  wasions  of  the 
Rm>nd  Crusade.  Nurediiin  defeated  the  Cru- 
saders hcfore  Dniuiiscus.  niul  finally  enniiirlit  d 
tbero  to  abandon  the  entcrpriae.  He  next  con- 
fmoA  Tripolis  and  Antkeb,  the  prince  of  the 


latter  territory  being  defeated  and  slain  in  a 
bloo<ly  contlict  near  Kugia  (June  29,  1149),  and 
before  1151  all  the  Christian  strongholds  in  Syria 
were  in  his  possession.  An  illness,  which  pros* 
trated  him  in  1150,  enaMed  the  ('hristians  to 
recover  .some  of  their  lost  territories,  and 
Nun  ddin,  in  attempting  their  resubjection,  waa 
totally  defeated  near  the  Tiake  of  Geunesaret 
by  Baldwin  111.,  King  of  Jeru.Halcm;  but  he  re- 
sumed the  offensive,  defeated  the  Christian 
princes  of  Tripolis  and  Antioch,  making  prisoners 
of  bt)th,  and  ai,'aiii  inxadcd  I'ah-stiue.  Mean- 
while, he  had  ubtuiiied  the  .saueliuu  uf  the  Caliph 
of  Bagdad  to  his  j)rojcct  to  seize  EgA'pt  from 
the  effeminate  Fatiniitcs  and  a  large  army  under 
his  lieutenant,  Shirkoh,  speedily  overran  Elgypt. 
Shirkoh  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  cele- 
brated Saladin  (q.v, ),  who  completed  the  con- 
(pKst  of  tlie  eountrv.  Nureddin.  heeoiuin;,'  j*''!!* 
uus  of  Saladin,  was  preparing  to  march  into 
E;.'\  i>t  in  pevson,  when  he  dfed  at  Damascus,  May 
16,  1174. 

NUREMBEBO,  m"i'rcm-b?rg  (Ger.  Nu ruber 
lu.iru'lu'M  K  I .  Tiie  sfctind  city  of  J?iivarui.  Ger- 
niauy,  situateil  ou  tiie  Pegnit/.,  uIkiuI  t>5  miles 
north-northwest  of  Munich  (Map:  Germany,  D 
4).  It  consists  of  the  inner  town  (still  partly 
walled,  and  divided  by  the  river  Into  the  two 
]>arts  .Schaldrrseite  and  T-onnzerseite.  uanu-d 
ulti-r  its  two  ]n  in<  i[>al  chuictics  i  and  n  tiuinlw  r 
of  suburbs  wheri'  tli<'  ihitf  iiulu-^trial  e-lnhli-li- 
ments  of  the  city  are  found.  The  inner  town, 
with  its  red-roofed  houses  and  gables  facing  the 
street,  its  numerous  churches,  and  its  arehitectu* 
ml  monimients,  is  of  unusual  Interest.  Nurem- 
her;r  l><'in;.'  the  only  larpe  city  in  Cinunuy  which 
has  jircMi  vcd  its  mediievnl  a])])('arunee  to  sncli 
M  remarkalile  (h-i^rcc  Its  tine  suuiples  of  <knnes- 
tic  architecture  date  mostly  from  the  titteentb 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  period  of  its  fullest 
political  and  artistic  development^  when  IKlrer, 
Kraft,  Vischer,  Stoss,  and  others  made  it  the 
centre  of  Cerirran  art. 

The  Church  of  Saint  Luwreiue,  the  finest  in 
the  city,  was  originally  built  in  the  thirteenth 
centuri',  and  was  restored  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  Gothic  in  style,  with  beautiful  stained 
glass  windows,  and  has  a  rentarkahle  stone  Ci- 
borium  with  fifnires  supposed  to  lie  those  of  .\dam 
Kraft  and  lii-  two  pujtils.  Saint  SehnKius  i,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  flnest  Gothic  churche*  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
eenturies  and  waa  recently  restored.  It  contains 
some  of  the  best  samples  of  the  work  of  Xurem- 
l»erg  artists,  notably  the  tomb  of  Saint  S(>haldus 
by  Peter  Vi.scher,  the  Sclireyer  Monument  by 
.\dam  Ktaft.  and  the  Last  Judgment  over  the 
southern  entrance,  by  the  same  artist.  Worthy 
of  mention  are  also  the  Marienkirche,  with  its 
tine  portal,  paintings  by  Wolgemutb,  and  its 
eurions  clock,  and  the  Gothic  Church  of  Saint 
John. 

.\mong  the  examples  of  setular  anhiteeture, 
the  Kniscrburp  deserves  to  Ix!  considered  first,  aa 
the  nucleus  of  the  city.  It  waa  probably  founded 
by  Henry  II.  It  was  enlarged  by  Fretlerick  Bar- 
barossa,  and  is  now  used  in  iU  restored  form  aa- 
a  royal  residence.  It  is  situated  on  a  rock  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  old  town  nml  r-tntaiu--  many 
ohjeets  of  art.  At  the  foot  of  thr  eantU'  liill 
stands  the  town  hall,  built  in  Italian  IJenaissanco 
in  lOIU-22  and  restored  in  1884  80.  Its  chambers 
are  deoorated  with  frescoes  and  paintings  hj 
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Nuremberg  urthits,  and  in  tho  court  stands  a  fine 
fountain  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century. 

Among  the  numerous  old  private  houses  of 
Kuremljcrg  may  be  mentioned  the  Nassauer  liaus, 
a  Gothic  building  of  ttie  fourteentb  centuiy, 
the  hotiMs  of  Dllrer  and  Bans  8aelui,atid  the  Rup- 

ftredit  House.  Tile  chief  modern  iMiildin^'s  arc 
the  theatre,  llie  hiw  ctmrts,  and  the  eh:iiiil>er  of 
(onimeree.  Many  of  the  xjuiircs  of  Xuretuher;;  are 
adorned  with  beautiful  fountain!*  and  HtatucH,  of 
wbieh  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  Schilnc  Brun- 
Mtu  a  Gothic  pyramid  (fourteenth  centuiy)  cot- 
ered  with  numeroue  »tittues,  the  etatoe  of 
DUrer  by  Kauch,  the  fountain  ia  the  goose  mar- 
ket, the  Tugendbrunneii  (  l.'vSP) ,  near  the  Oiurch 
of  Saint  Lawrence,  the  statue  of  the  jtoet  Konraii 
Gritbel,  and  the  Kraft  stations  near  Saint  John's 
Cemetery,  consisting  of  a  number  of  pillars 
adorned  with  relief.s  by  Kraft. 

The  National  Germanic  Museum,  for  ttie  jiur- 
posc  of  preserving  the  monument«  and  imnnoting 
the  knowledge  of  German  art  and  culture  in 
prehistoric  and  historic  times,  was  founded  at  a 
eoBgress  of  German  antiquaries  lo  18fi2.  The 
plan  was  approved  by  the  Bavarian  and  other 
(ierman  governiDeiits.  and  found  enthuslBStic  SU^ 
port  among  the  geutral  public. 

In  1857  the  museum  was  definitely  located  in 
its  present  site  at  Nuremberg,  a  former  Carthu- 
sian menasteiy  lieing  purchsseil  to  house  its  col- 
lections. The  neighLoring  priorj*  of  the  Augus- 
tine* has  been  recently  restored  and  made  a  part 
of  the  nuisciini.  uliieli  now  forms  a  picturesque 
feature  in  the  metlia'VHl  quarter  of  the  city. 
Valuable  private  art  collections,  like  thoae  of 
tlie  cite  of  Nuremberg,  have  been  placed  in  cus- 
tody of  the  museiim. 

The  collections  are  concerned  with  Germanic 
antiquities,  and  are  divided  into  over  thirty 
groups,  most  of  wiiieh  are  accessible  to  the  >,'en- 
eral  public.  Among  the  most  important  are  the 
collection  of  Christian  and  early  mediteval  an- 
tiquities; the  gallery  of  paintings^  especially 
rich  in  the  early  Oennan  school;  the  collection 
of  sculptures,  inrlnHing  the  famous  "NureniWrg 
Madonna."  by  Peter  Vischer  the  Younger;  the 
cahiuet  of  eii'.'ravingR,  containing  over  200,(l(H) 
Rpe<'imens;  collections  of  stained  glass,  seals, 
niedals,  etc.  The  museum  is  especially  rich  in 
plaster  casts,  showing  the  development  of  arcbi- 
tectursi  ornament,  sculpture,  and  sepulchral  mon- 
unient-<.  The  librarj'  contains  over  200,000  vol- 
unu'N;  tl\(»  archives  possess  a  large  collection  of 
documents  and  auto<;raphs.  The  inuxiittj  has  is- 
sued many  important  illustrated  publications 
treating  Germanic  antiquities,  and  has  a  quar- 
terly journal,  Anze^tr  oes  germaniwhen  Natunir 
almifSfiitiM. 

The  educational  institutions  cmnprise  the  old 
gymnai^iiiiii,  whose  foundation  is  a*c  rihe<!  to  Me- 
lanchthon,  the  new  gj'mnasium,  a  niiint)iT  of  spe 
cial  schools,  the  valuable  library  of  almut  80,000 
volumes,  the  Bavarian  Industrial  Museum,  with 
valuable  collections,  and  the  interesting  mu- 
nieipal  archives. 

Tlie  iiidiKtrial  faine  of  \iiremln  ru  is  of  long 
standing.  Its  war^N.  comprising  ehietly  toys, 
lead  pencils,  small  articles  of  gold,  silver,  and 
ivory,  gold  leaf,  watcbea.  hardware,  haberdash- 
ery, etc..  are  atill  tlie  main  prodncts  of  the  city, 
but  there  nrr  aNo  extensive  machine  uorks, 
chemical   works,   mnniifnctures  of  ultrmiiarinc 

and  other  paints,  railway  cars,  electrical  sup- 


plies, lithographs,  chromes,  etc.  The  bronze 
foundry  of  ProiCBBor  Lens  is  noted  lor  its  artistic 

eastings. 

The  trade  of  Nuremberg,  although  of  less  rela- 
tive importance  than  formerly,  is  still  extensive. 
Besides  trading  in  local  nuuraftwtnres,  the  city 

fxporta  large  quantities  of  ho[i>!  and  the  small 
prmlucts  of  the  hous*'  iuilustry  einhraeed  in  '\u- 
I cinberg  wares,"  and  it  imports  gr(x-eries,  grain, 
lluur,  etc.  The  trade  ia  facilitated  by  strong 
financial  institutions  and  good  communication 
facilities. 

The  municipal  affairs  are  administered  by  a 

first  and  a  second  burrromasler,  n  board  of  magis- 
trates of  27,  and  a  muuicipul  euuiicil  of  .>1  mt  ui- 
hers.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  a  gas 
and  an  electric  plant,  the  water-works,  and  an 
abattoir.  The  city  is  equipped  with  electric  rail- 
ways. Like  most  large  cities  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  Nuremberg  has  annexed  latterly 
a  large  numher  of  adjacent  coiiiinuniiies,  with 
the  result  that  its  |>oj»ulaliou  has  increased  from 
;i9.r)]i)  in  1880  to  I42..-.!M)  in  1890,  and  261,091  in 
1900.   The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Protestants. 

History.  Nuremberg  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  1050.  Henry  III.  conferred  upon  it 
the  privilp;,'es  of  a  mint,  a  market,  and  a  custom- 
house, and  KinjxTor  Lt.ithair  friuiited  it  lo  Henry 
the  Proud  of  Bavaria.  Conrad  ill.  annexed  it 
to  the  £mpire  and  Frederick  II.  raised  it  in 
1219  to  the  rank  of  a  free  city  of  the  Empire. 
Its  importance  increased  with  its  political  free- 
dom, mid  it  ,vn-!  the  sent  of  the  Diet  at  which 
the  Golden  liuil  of  Charles  IV.  was  pronnil- 
gated  in  1356.  The  hurgraves  of  Nureinherg  I  the 
counts  of  Zolre  or  ZoUem  since  1191 ;  see  UoU£»- 
ZOLUBBIT)  interfered  hut  little  with  the  affairs  of 
the  city. 

Nuremberg  became  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  trade  between  Italy  and  Nortlurn  Kurope,  iiiul 
its  material  prosperity  found  expression  in  that 
splendor  which  characterizes  its  private  dwell- 
ings so  well  preserved  to  our  day.  In  1427  the 
city  soquired  the  castle  from  the  baigraves  of 
Nuremberg,  who  had  become  margraves  of  Bran- 
denburg. The  foremost  centre  of  German  art  and 
one  of  the  wealthiest  cities'  of  the  Knipire,  Nurem- 
berg also  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  religious 
struggles  in  the  period  after  the  Reformation, 
which  the  city  accepted  in  1524.  It  was  at 
Nuremberg  that  peace  was  for  the  first  time  con- 
cluded between  Charles  V.  and  the  Prntc^tanta 
in  1.5.32,  and  it  was  also  here  that  ("harles  V. 
entered  into  a  union  with  the  (  atholies  a;.'ainst 
the  Protestants  in  15.38.  The  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  city,  however,  had  already  been 
dealt  a  serious  blow  by  the  diseoveiy  of  the 
sea  route  to  India  fat  1497. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War.  during  which  Nurem- 
berg was  occupied  by  Cu.Htavus  Adolphus.  who 
made  vain  efTortf*  to  dislodge  Wallenstein  from 
his  intrenched  position  before  the  city  (ltt32), 
and  finally  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolntfon, 
completely  exhatiste<l  the  resources  of  the  city 
republic.  that  >t  offered  itself  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  17lH<  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  its 
enormous  debt — an  offer  which  was  decline<l.  The 
city  was  annexed  tO  Bavaria  in  1 80ft.  Nuremberg 
is  noted  for  the  mnny  important  inventions  cred- 
ited to  H*  inhabitants,  such  as  the  watch,  which 
was  ori;_»iiiany  called  the  'Vureniborg  fg^r.*  the 
air  gun,  the  gvm-lock,  the  terrestrial  and  celestial 
globes,  etc. 
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WBBEBY  LOBE. 


BratJOORAFHT.  Baader,  Der  ReichMiadt  NUnt' 
hiTK  ^  .' ; '  '  Sri'tckfinl  und  ihr  (  ebergang  (in 
tiayi  rn  ( N  urcitilHTg,  1803);  Schulthcisa,  .Viif  ji- 
herg  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1882)  ;  Reicke,  Oeschichtc  dcr 
Eeiehutadt  NUrnberg  (ib.,  1890) ;  B6e,  Wander- 
wH^im  tharvk  da*  Vifnttery  (3d  «d.,  ib., 
ISOR)  ;  id.,  yUrnberg:  Entwicklnn<j  xcinrr  Kunst 
li»  zum  Ausffange  dcs  achtzehtUen  Jahrhuiidi-rls 
(Leipzig.  1!>(X))  ;  MumnienholT,  Der  Reichsstudt 
NUmberg  geschichtlioher  EnttdeklungMang  (ib., 
1898) ;  iiL,  Die  Burg  m  NUmberg  (Imviumg, 
1890). 

NUBSB-FI&OO.  A  t«rra  applied  to  varions 
frogs  which  take  care  of  their  young  or  eggs,  or 
both,  especially  the  midwife  Irog  (q.v.).  Some 
eurittus  examples  eve  to  be  found  in  the  genera 
Phyllohates,  Arthrolqifle,  BluM)OpliorUi»  Mid 
among  the  tree-frogs. 

WBSBBY  (from  fi«r»e,  OF.  nortee,  nturlee. 

Ft.  nourrice,  nurse,  from  Lat.  nutr^,  nume, 
from  nutrire,  to  nourish;  connected  with  Ooth. 
nnii/>.T,  OHO,  ndt,  Ger.  Not,  AS.  nAid,  ngil.  Kiig. 
mtd,  OPruss.  nauti,  necessity).   In  horticultural 

Crlance,  a  place  where  plants  are  propagated, 
the  New  World  the  term  Is  usually  restricted 
to  those  establishmoits  devoting  themselTee  ex- 
«hisivcl\'  to  the  rearing  of  wo  rly  y.lants,  while 
thp  roarinrf  of  herbaewurt  j>laiit>(  is  classed  as 
a  department  of  flurieulture.  This  division  lias 
been  the  natural  result  of  the  enormous  demand 
1m  pUnte  of  both  elasses,  and  as  one  class 
icquuea  a  different  equipment  from  the 
other,  the  tenden^  toward  spectalinition  soon 
separated  the  two  departments.  A  further  ditTer- 
entiation  is  beinp  made,  a  division  along  the 
line  of  fruit  hearing,'  trees  and  plants  and  the 
omamental  or  decorative  trees  and  plants. 

During  the  last  decade  the  nuiwry  boainese 
has  chan;;.'!!  in  its  method  most  markedly.  Tho 
nurseryuuiii  who  j,'row8  hia  own  sto<'k.  other 
than  p-^aeh  stock,  is  the  exception  rallier  than 
the  rule.  Nearly  all  the  pear  and  cherry  stocks 
used  in  America  arc  grown  in  France;  while  a 
neat  bullc  of  the  apple  atodcs  used  in  the  United 
StatM  are  raised  on  the  deep  soils  of  the  prairie 
by  sj^if  ri  i7i  '  ^  in  this  line.  Since  the  work  of 
the  niCHlern  fruit-tree  nursery  is  to  protluce  as 
large  and  straight  a  stock  in  as  short  n  space 
of  time  as  possible,  and  since  tlie  prevailing  belief 
Is  that  more  than  one  crop  of  nursery  stock 
mnnnt  he  successfully  gro>vn  on  any  given  piece 
of  land,  new  soils  are  chosen  for  each  crop  of 
nur-xry  Rtoek.  A  nursery  is,  therefore,  a  tran- 
sient affair,  and  the  plants  are  usually  grown 
on  lands  leased  for  short  periods.  Since  the 
pirMMoation  of  forest  and  oniamental  trees  seems 
to  be  less  subject  to  the  objection,  Tic  impover- 
ishment of  soil,  urged  apntnst  fruit  trees,  most 
of  the  nurseries  enfjaged  in  this  work  are  more 
"permanent  in  their  loeation.  Comparatively  few 
plants  of  this  character  are  budded  and  grafted ; 
moat  of  the  alcill  of  the  propagator  is  demanded 
in  perpetuating  species  from  seeds  and  cuttings. 

The  nistoTV  of  the  nursery  buHiness  began  with 
the  colonization  of  .Nnieriea.  As  early  as  1708 
Thomas  Young  of  Xew  York  was  awarded  a 
priie  of  £10  for  tlie  largest  nuinht>r  of  apple 
trees,  the  munber  being  27,123.  The  great 
nursery  interests  of  the  country  have  from  the 
first  been  located  in  western  Now  York.  The 
growth  of  the  enterprise  has  kept  pace  with  the 
deaiands  made  by  the  rapidly  laereaaing  com- 


mercial  orchard  and  vineyard  development.  Sta- 
ti.slics  of  tile  census  of  IIMIO  show  that  there 
were  in  the  L'aited  States  4;jOO  nuriicrica,  cover- 
ing an  acreage  of  over  172,800  acres,  reprsseatiig 
an  investment  of  $52,600,000.  In  these  nnrsarisa 
45,600  men,  2270  women,  and  14,200  animals 
were  employed,  and  ri.lOO.noo.OOO  plants  were 
prown.  Of  these,  J18,000.()(K)  were  fruit  trees, 
and  (5«.'>,<'>(IO,000 grape  vines  and  snuill  fruits.  The 
greatest  number  of  plants  of  a  single  specie  was 
represented  by  the  apple,  of  whidl  there  were 
240,fiQOjOQO»  or  mere  than  twice  as  many  trees 
as  were  then  standing  in  the  orchards  of  the 
country. 

The  influence  of  the  leading  nurseries  on  the 
horticulture  of  the  country  has  been  very  marke<l. 
Previous  to  the  development  of  the  experiment 
stations  their  ofBee  was  quite  as  much  to  teat 

the  merits  a  1  propagate  and  disseniinatp  a 
variety.  Tlie  aim  of  all  leading  nurserymen  has 
been  io  stinuilnte  trade  and  iiuiintain  a  high 
reputation  through  honest  dealing  and  the  dis- 
semination of  stock  true  to  name.  The  sale  of 
spurious  stock  has  worked  great  injury  by  re- 
tarding development  in  localities  naturally  well 
suited  to  orcharding,'.  These  evils  do  not  exist 
in  developed  orchard  areas.  New  fruits  intro- 
duced from  abroad  brought  with  them  their  nat- 
ural enemies,  the  spread  of  which  to  otlier 
plants  has  led  to  tna  enactment  of  inspection 
laws  in  all  States  in  which  either  the  orchard 
or  nursery  business  has  att^iined  an  important 
place.  These  laws  require  the  insj  •  i  i ii m  nf  tl,r 
orchards  and  nurseries  for  certain  iiiscct  j)ests 
and  fungous  diseases,  and  prohibit  the  sale  of  in- 
fested Stock,  witieh  must  be  destroyed.  If  the 
stoek  is  free  from  the  speoilled  pests  the  nursery- 
man  i-«  granted  a  ct^rtifltafo  to  that  efTect.  and  it 
is  taken  as  a  passport  in  shipping  from  $tate 
to  State. 

NUKSEBY  LOUE.  Tlie  folk  lore  of  children. 
The  material  may  be  separati'd  into  two  classes, 
according  as  it  consists  of  traditional  .sayinf;s 
and  usages  which  have  been  handed  down  by 
mothers  and  nurses,  or  of  customs  maintained 
and  transmitted  by  the  children  themselves.  To 
the  former  class  belong  those  nursery  rhymes 
and  jiii;,des  which  nre  ascrihed  to  Mother  Goose, 
a  name  adapted  from  the  French.  Tn  lt)97 
Charles  Perrault  issued  a  few  taU  ,  ;  ipular  in 
origin  but  of  litexaiy  ornamentation,  which  he 
called  Conleg  de  nut  mirv  Vogt,  This  designation 
was  nnt  invented  hy  Perrault,  for  the  poose  had 
long  luid  n  ])0]iular  repute  a.s  a  story  teller. 
About  1700  .1.  Newhery,  the  first  publisher  of 
books  for  children,  protlumi  a  little  collection 
of  rhymes  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
J/o/Atr  tfooae'e  MtUdg.  In  1810  J.  Bitson 
brought  out  Oammer  OvrUm*»  OarUmd.  or  the 
S'urscri/  Piini'is.'iu'i,  in  which  he  included  some 
rhymeji  not  given  by  Newhery.  Between  1824 
and  1827  Munroe  and  Francis.  Boston,  Mass., 
issued  an  expanded  edition  under  the  title  of 
Jlfo«A«r  Oooee's  Quarto,  or  Meiodie»  Complete, 
reprinted  in  18??^  n''  }fnthrr  Ooose's  If '7o(/iV.s, 
and  the  popularity  of  this  jmblication  may  have 
somethiiiL'  tf>  do  with  the  wiilespread  acceptance 
of  the  name.  Up  to  this  time  nursery  rhymes 
were  not  learned  from  iwoks.  but  repeated  by 
word  of  mouth ;  it  seems  likely  that  the  traxli- 
tional  stock  was  similar  to  that  which  has  found 
a  place  In  print 
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More  cnrioos,  from  the  point  of  view  of  folk* 

lore,  are  the  games  playril  Ivv  children,  often 
to  the  accompaniment  of  rhymed  formulas.  These 
are  for  the  moat  part  of  ancient  origin,  and 
alttaovgii  at  the  preaent  time  extinct  or  mori' 
Innid,  nave  been  traditionally  eumnt  for  ami* 
turics.  Allowing  for  minor  variation-i.  Amcricftn 
gamf'-rhyiiirs  are  very  similar  to  tlmsi-  of  (ireat 
Urilain,  l^'ranci-.  and  <!t'rinaiiy.  Siidi  corruspi in  i 
ence,  formerly  interpreted  to  signify  a  remote 
common  descent,  in  now  known  to  be  tlic  result 
of  iaterennmunioation.  The  gamei,  and  th« 
fonnulas  need  in  plnying  them,  were  not  ori|Ei> 
nally  the  pro|)erty  of  cliildren,  but  indifferently 
einployofl  by  both  old  aii<l  young.  These  customs 
did  not  owf  tlicir  ori;:iii  to  iH-asunts;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  introduced  and  aupported 
bgr  tbfi  bigber  strata  of  society.  Of  tbe  games, 
some  have  a  religious  character,  or  at  least 
were  formerly  interpreted  as  possessing  religious 
significance;  for  fxample,  a  Rj)ort  ral]i><l  'Weigh- 
ing,' in  which  a  player  is  carried  by  two  others, 
each  of  whom  grasps  with  right  hand  the  left 
hand  ol  bis  fellow,  constitutes  an  imitation  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  in  which  tbe  soul  is  to  be 
■weighed  to  dctormine  its  drstination  for  heaven 
or  hell.  The  gume  of  *Londi>n  Bridge,'  in  which 
the  line  of  participanls  i-^  niado  to  pass  under 
an  arch  fornied  by  the  iiftiHi  hands  of  two  ki^ep- 
crs.  has  been  supposed  to  have  had  its  source  in 
imitation  of  foundation  saeriflces,  in  which  a 
human  being  wan  Interred  under  the  bridge  in 

order  to  I'nsiirc  il-*  stability.  A  drania  ftiactod 
by  girls,  eullfd  Old  Witch,'  sets  forth  tlii'  rob- 
bery of  cliildren  by  a  limping  cannibal  di  iTion, 
.  the  devouring  of  the  victims,  and  their  resuscita- 
tion bj  the  mother:  the  wit^h  who  figures  in  this 
amusement  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  destroyer 
of  children  known  to  the  ancient  Qreelcs  as 
Lamia  or  Kmpusii.  Tlie  well-known  childish 
dance  in  \«hie)i  in  imitated  the  sowing  of  oats, 
etc.,  may  go  back  to  a  rite  intended  to  int^ure 
the  ripening  of  the  crops.  Guessing  games,  in 
which  the  object  ts  to  win  tbe  counters  of  the 
adversary,  seem  analogous  to  those  played  in 
the  time*  of  Xcnophon,  while  that  in  which  the 
opponent  is  re<juircd  to  ;;in-s  the  number  of 
llngeru  which  may  be  held  up  is  similar  to  one 
depkted  on  Elgjrptian  pyramids. 

BiHUnolapnY.  Consult:  BuUon,  The  Counting- 
out  Rhifmn  of  ChiUiren  (London,  1888)  ;  Whit- 
niore,  Tff  ()ri);inal  \tothvr  (toost  's  If* /oJy, 
reproduction  in  facsimile  (Boston,  1802)  :  Halli- 
well-PhillippH,  The  Surseri/  Rht/mcs  of  fJtufland 
(London,  1842);  Green,  A  Bittory  of  Nunerp 
Jthpmes  (ib.,  1800) ;  Gomme,  Traditional  BHtiah 
(lames  (Ixindon.  1804);  Haddon,  The  fttudy  of 
Man.  (New  York,  1898);  Newell,  Oamcs  tend 
Sonqa  of  Ameriofm  Ckildnn  (2d  ed.,  Boston, 
l?>n,ri . 

WURSERY  RHYMES.  Children's  rhjTnes. 
used  in  the  nursery  and  in  childish  games.  These 
songs  and  sayings',  witty  or  absurd,  are  peculiar 
to  the  English  tangnsge.  and  for  the  most  part 
of  no  great  antltpiitv.  fin-  iiiajority  scar<*ely  ante- 
dating the  sfvintvtiitli  ttiilury.  It  has  been 
thought  that  "ome  may  have  had  at  first  a  politi- 
cal signiflcance;  but  many  doubtless  owed  their 
origin  to  the  infantile  love  of  nonsense  for  its 
o\\i\  sake.  Certain  rhymes  of  nurses,  such  as 
those  u^d  to  anutse  children  in  the  process  of 
dressing,  nay  have  a  mora  respectable  antiquity. 


A  word  may  be  added  about  the  formulas  known 
as  'countinjr  out  rliymcs"  in  ^'anics.  One  word 
is  told  off  for  each  player,  and  he  ou  whom  fails 
the  final  syllable  is  dropped  from  the  row;  tbil 
process  of  exclusion  is  continued  until  oniy  one 
remains,  who  is  *it.'  All  modem  nations  possess 
similar  rhymes,  which  have  the  common  property 
of  being  unintelligible.  It  has  been  supposed 
'hat  the  rliyuics  were  invi nt- ■!  fi  r  in.r]>oM's  of 
sorcery  or  sacrifice,  and  huve  b«(.-umc  degraded  in 
their  survival ;  yet  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  are 
to  look  for  any  deeper  motive  tlian  a  childiab 
londaefls  for  mystery  and  nonsense. 

MTTRSES,  Tbai.mno  op.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  temples  of  .£sculapius, 
Hygeia,  aiMl  8erapis  were  closed,  the  sick  poor 

formerly  hous+^d  in  th^se  temples  were  turned 
adrift.  Christian  monasteries  and  temples  were 
opened  to  them,  anil  conventual  onltrs  arose 
whose  oflSce  was  to  provide  for  tlic  si<  k.  In 
%'cry  early  times  there  was  a  oorjioraiion  of 
matrons  and  elder iy  women  in  England  wiio  wen 
employed  In  obstetrics,  at  that  time  forbidden 
to  men.  Tlie  eleventh  ('cnrnry  -aw  the  lie;;inning 
of  the  founding'  of  hutsptlals.  many  of  which  were 
rendered  neicssary  by  the  Crusades.  The  hos- 
pitalers were  assisted  by  various  bodies  of 
women,  in  tbe  dearth  of  physicians.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  Hildegarde, 
Abbess  of  Rupcrtsbcrg,  organized  a  school  of 
nurses  for  .service  in  the  hospitals.  From  the<« 
begiuuingn  grew  the  modem  system  of  training 
nurses  for  charitable  hospital  work,  for  eharitn- 
ble  work  among  the  sick  poor  in  Uieir  homes,  and 
later  for  assistanoe  to  tne  sidk  ridi  for  proper 
remuneration.  Tn  1840  'Mr?:.  Frv*."  nursing  sis- 
ters' composed  an  orj,'ani/jatioii  which  cared  for 
tilt'  outcasts  of  London  socii-ty,  Florence  Night- 
ingale (q.v.)  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  the 
UMVement  toward  securing  efficient  training  for 
nurses,  after  her  return  to  London  in  18&3,  upon 
the  completion  of  an  inspection  of  hospitals  all 
over  ICuropc.  In  1S72  the  Hcllevue  Training 
School,  New  York  City,  M*jnt  out  the  first  cla^ 
of  trained  nurses  graduated  in  this  country. 

The  oourae  of  study  for  nurses  under  training 
has  beeome  lengthened  during  tbe  past  ten 
years.  In  Home  small  towns  in  fho  T'nitcd  States 
the  course  at  a  local  hoi»pitiil  may  Ik-  couiphded 
in  a  year,  in  others  in  eighti-^n  months.  In 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  course  extends 
in  a  few  schools  over  two  years'  time;  in  moat 
over  three  years'  time.  An  applicant  is  received 
into  tbe  sdiool  for  a  period  of  two  months  on 
probation.  During  this  period  applicant re- 
ceive their  board  and  lodging  at  the  training 
school  without  charge,  and  serve  without  remu- 
neration, and  their  education,  physical  strength, 
endurance,  adaptability,  powers  of  observation, 
and  judgment  arc  tested.  Should  they  prove 
acceptable,  they  are  required  to  sign  an  ngree- 
m'lit  for  the  rcmainch'r  of  tlio  term  of  tliri-C 
(or  two)  years,  to  oliey  regulations,  and  to  re- 
main in  the  school  till  the  term  has  ende<l.  Pupils 
reside  in  the  hospital  or  in  the  training-school 
building,  and  assist  in  various  departments. 
They  wear  a  uniform  when  on  duty.  No  cliarge 
is  made  for  instruction.  The  pupils  receive 
board,  lodging,  and  laundering  of  clothing,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  money  for  the  purchase  of 
text  books  and  uniforms,  and  for  ineMentnl 
expenses.  The  instmetion  is  given  by  the  phyni- 
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eians  and  aurgtaoA  of  the  visiting  and  reeident 
staffs  of  the  hospitiil,  the  ftuperintendent,  and 

the  he;ul  tiur-t-,  aiul  njvers  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology', and  all  dt'pitrtiiicntis  of  nursing,  including 
fo«tking  of  pro|MT  food  and  delicacies,  and  fre- 

!|uently  niaiuuige,  obstetrics,  and  the  csire  of 
naane  as  well  as  aleoholio  patients.  In  sontc 
instiintioQs  tiwrt  is  *  r«;gulation  under  which 
noTses  are  sent  out  to  nuns  in  families  before 
completing  their  goutbs  of  stud^  as  •  test  of 
titness. 

PerbapA  the  most  prominent  training  echools 
in  the  I'nited  States  are  the  following:  Bellevne, 
Presbyterian  Hospital^  New  York  Ifospital,  and 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  in  New  York  City;  Mas.sa- 
chusctts  General  Hospital,  in  Iloston.  Mass.; 
Philadelphia  Hospital  ami  I'omisvlvania  Hos- 
pital, in  Philadel{ihia,  Pa.;  Juhns  ilopkiun  Hos- 
pital, in  Baltimore,  Md,;  and  Illinois  Training 
School,  Chicago,  ill.  Consult:  Nightingale,  Xolfst 
uttlfuning  (London,  1880) ;  Mitchell,  Nune  <mmI 
Patient  (Philadelphia,  1877)  J  Hampton,  A'lltVMt^ 
(Philadelphia,  1893). 

VOBSB-SHABK.  (1)  A  shark  {flingly- 
mortoma  eirrutum ) ,  the  type  of  a  family,  which 
abounds  in  the  waters  of  the  West  Indies  and 

on  the  west  coa^t  nf  Mfxicn,  wIhtc  it  \-i  calli'd 
*gata.'  It  is  from  six  to  Irti  fwt  in  lengtii.  and 
is  brownish  in  color,  with  an  obtuse  depressed 
head  and  rounded  fins.*  S>ee  Plate  of  (>it£AT 
SuASKS.  (2)  In  New  England,  the  sleei)er 
{fiamniosus  microcrphaluA) .  See  Sleepeh* 
811ARK.  (3)  The  Port  Jackson  shark.  See 
Ce.stiiacio.\t. 

HXTB^  nvs,  £uc£:ke  (1816-94).  A  French 
dramatist,  bora  at  Cbaton-eur-SaOne.   His  first 

dramatic  success  was  Jacques  Ic  coratiire  ( 1844), 
and  his  other  plays  inelude:  l/cnsciijncmcnt  mu- 
tvi  1  («itti  IX  siiiiyt  r.  1846)  ;  Le  tm'iiirc  de  Uoite- 
ficld  (with  Tissc-rand,  184H)  ;  and  La  tour  de 
£omlm  (with  Brot  and  I><>ma1tre,  1855).  He 
was  also  prominent  as  a  Socialist,  and  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  Bvlletin  d«  Mouvemeiit  Social  in 
1873.  His  writinjr*  inrliidf:  f.rs-  Jnqmes  nou- 
rfitits  (186n.  |"«-iii,s;  L<i  ri'inililii/ur  uaiumlitite. 
Ltlirr  li  Kutil<  Zola  (187'.))  ;  <'h<isi's  dc  I'autre 
monde  (1880);  A  la  recherche  de*  de9tinee» 
(1891)  ;  and  ViviaectUm  du  oolJbotlcMme  (1894). 

NXTSKU,  nooslcoTi.  A  nahylnnlan  and  .\ssyr- 
ian  deity.  Originally  a  solar  doity  {according 
to  some,  a  lunar  gnd ) ,  he  became  a  fire  »:oii. 
His  name  is  not  found  in  historical  inscriptions 
until  the  Assyrian  period,  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  his  general  identification  with 
another  and  perhaps  older  fire-god.  Gibil.  He 
was  regjirded  as  the  nnssenger  of  ifii-  t'ods.  fire 
being  the  medium  of  intt-rcourse  with  deity  (cf. 
Agnl  in  the  Indian  thcolo^/y ) ,  hut  in  this  aspect 
be  was  inferior  to  the  far  better  kno^^'n  Nabu. 
Nnslcu,  along  with  Oibil.  ap[ienrs  cHpecially  in 
the  incantation  text*,  \vln  re,  according  to  uni- 
versal arts  of  witchcraft,  fire  is  used  to  destroy 
symbolic  representat inns  of  an  enemy,  and  so  is 
supposed  to  afTect  the  hitter's  person.  In  this 
eonnaetion  Nusku  had  a  wide  vogue  in  the  vulgar 
fsl^kni.  As  the  god  of  fire  he  was  also  honored 
as  a  patrao  deity  of  ciTilisntlon.  OaBsult  Jas- 
trow,  BtUffUm  of  BahnHmSa  tmd  A^^Ha  (Boston, 
18P8). 

NUSLE,  n?Rll1y«b  A  town  in  the  Crownlnnd 
of  Bohemia,  Austria,  situated  a  few  miles  south- 
CMt  ol  Pnsgue,  in  a  wine'growing  region.  The 


town  has  a  castle  and  a  park.  Population,  in- 
cluding the  adjacent  village  of  Pankratz,  in  1890, 

11,740;  iu  lUOO,  20,440. 

NU8SBAUM,  nyslxjuni,  Jon.\N.v  NrroMUK 
(18211  !M().  A  (Jerman  surgeon,  Iwrn  in  Munich. 
!!<■  fx-cariic  Icctiiri-r  in  siir^^i-ry  .ind  rj|)lit lialmology 
at  the  I  uivci>.ity  of  Munich  in  1857,  and  in  18ttO 
received  a  professorship.  He  retired  in  1890. 
As  both  surgeon  and  writer  on  surgical  topics 
he  became  well  known  in  (Jermany.  His  pub- 
lications include:  Die  Pathologic  and  Therapie 
der  AnkyUam  (1802)  ;  l  ur  chintrffinche  Ilriefo 
an  seine  in  den  Kricff  sivh^^iden  ehmiuliijcn 
Hckuler  (18tHl)  ;  Die  VerUtguagen  des  L'ntcrleibs 
(1880) ;  and  U^er  Okhiroformufi^tung  (1886). 

NUT  (AS.  knuhfu,  Icel.  hnot,  OUO.  iU  r. 
yttss,  nut).  A  hard,  one-seeded,  iadehiscent 
(turn-opening)  fruit,  which  has  usually  COmO 
from  an  ovaiy  of  several  carpels,  as  the  aeom, 
haselnut,  etc.  (See  Fteir.)  The  best-known 
and  most  valuable  nuts  are  almonds.  IVr->ian  or 
Knglish  walnuts.  cotHninuts,  pecans.  Brazil  nuts, 
hazelnuts,  chestnuts,  and  tin  \  arious  hickory  nuts, 
butternuts,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  edible  and  of 
eonmercial  impQrtance.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
peanut  is  not  a  nut,  althoiigh  commonly  spoken 
of  as  such.  The  Tarions  nuts  arc  considered 
under  their  separate  headings. 

In  180!)  the  L'nited  SUtes  im{)urted  9.957,427 
pounds  (if  almonds,  having  a  ralue  of  $1,222,587. 
The  value  of  the  coooannts  imported  amounted 
to  $828,789,  and  of  all  other  nuts,  $879,166. 
The  exports  of  donie^tie  mits  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $140.2.iO.  'I  ho  niont  iiiipurtuut  iiuts 
now  ;;r<)\\ii  (niiiiiHTtially  in  the  L'nited  States 
are  the  Persian  or  Kii^'lish  walnuts,  almonds, 
pecans,  and  clii-stnnts.  The  culture  of  the  first 
two  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  California. 
The  Pendan  walnut  crop  amounts  to  about  a 
iiilUiiin  pound's  a  yrarj  and  the  almond  crop  to 
belvvt'cii  tiUO.UUO  "and  800,000  pounds.  Pt-can 
orchards  are  largely  confined  to  the  SouiIktii 
and  Southwestern  States  and  California,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  obtained  from  native  trees 
in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Commercial  chestnut 
orchards  are  few  in  number  in  the  United 
States,  but  tlirv  are  increasing  irnm  year  to 
year,  European  and  Japane.se  varitlie.s  being 
largely  used  to  top  graft  the  small  native  sweet 
varieties.  .\s  with  pecans,  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
is  pro<luce<l  on  wild  trees.  Other  native  nuts  of 
the  United  States,  which  have  a  greater  local 
than  commercial  value,  are  black  walnuts,  butter- 
nuts,  the  various  shellbark  luckoiy  nuts,  hasel- 
nuts,  and  chinquapin. 

Foon  Vai.I'K.  From  50  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
nuts  most  commonly  eaten  (almonds,  Brazil  nuts, 
filberts,  hickory  nuts,  pecans,  and  walnuts)  oon- 
i^isf  of  Al!  of  till  ■.(■  nuts  contain  little  water. 

Tile  ptTttutuji*'  of  ptoti m  is  fairly  hisrh.  hut  fat 
constitutes  the  largest  ]iart  of  the  rdildr  portion, 
and  carl»ohydratcs.  whitli  are  usually  importaot 
wmstituents  in  vegetable  foods. are  geucfally  pres- 
ent in  amal  I  a  mou  nts.  The  chestnut,  however,  con- 
tains nearly  40  per  cent,  rsrhohydrates.  The  per- 
cent:iL'f  in  cocoamif-.  amrtw,  and  litchi  nnt^  is 
alsj)  iiiirly  high.  Tlie  meal  ol  nuts,  exceptinv  tluxse 
last  mcntione<l.  contains  nearly  fifty  tiin.s  as 
much  fat  and  ]ms  than  one-fifth  as  much  carbo- 
hydrates Rs  wheat  flour,  and  has  about  double 
the  fuel  value,  IjC.  energy-producing  power.  A 
pound  of  UQshitlled  nuts  will  luxni^  about  half 
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M  much  protein  and  Um  nmme  aiiMnmt  of  energy 
u  a  pound  of  flour.   Owinjf  to  their  high  fa«l 

Viilur  and  low  pmttnn  content,  nuts  wouUl  not 
make  a  vvi-ll  l),ilaiiot-il  fmxl  whvn  oiitcn  by  Lheni- 
selves.  This  is  no  reason,  Iiowimt,  why  nuta 
abould  not  fill  an  increasingly  largo  |>Inoc  in 
dietaries.  Very  few  foods  supply  the  needed 
nutrient*  in  tlicr  proper  proportion  to  form  a 
ii«ll-bftUuie«d  ration.    Foods  rieh  in  lael  oon- 

stituontH  nee<I  to  be  combined  with  Otiwr  fbods 
of  relatively  hi;^li  protein  content. 

The  composition  of  a  number  of  diflerent  kinds 
of  nuts  used  m  food  is  sliown  in  ttie  following 
tablet 


(Waaliingtoo,  1896) ;  Fuller,  Nut  Oulturi^t  (New 
Yori^,  ISM) ;  Pnny,  Vtitt  for  Profit  (Pftrryville, 

N.  J.,  1897)  ;  Maine  Agrieiihund  Experiment 
Station,  Bulletin  54,  A'u(«  a«  /'ood  (Orono, 
Ifaine,  ISM). 

N"&T,  nSSt.  An  Epyptian  goddess,  the  wife 
of  Seb  (q.v.),  or,  according  to  other  accountis,  of 
the  son-god  RA.  She  personified  the  sky,  and  is 
usually  represented  as  a  naked  woman  bending, 
with  feet  and  hands  touching  the  ground,  over 
Se!)  (the  earth),  who  lien  prostrate  In'tieath  lier. 
Not  is  also  depicted  as  a  cow  uplifted  by  the  god 
Ska  and  cappoirtcd  bgr  okbcr  diTinitiee»  wlrile  over 
iMf  Men 


Alliioiiilii  

Iiniill  iiuti*   

Klllit-ni*  

Illckiiry  uuttt.  , 

I*tH'lMlH   ■.■..■M»I4.I.«.*.4>* 

K  n  kI  I H  t>  w  al  1 1  u  t ». .,         ..... .. 

l'1l(<MtI|tlt«.  tTyHi\t  

I'hpntiiUta,  drifd  

Ai'ortiK  ,  

UtMCllUUtS  ..„ 

BuUHnute  

Walaata.  

ri»,T,fimjt  

».'<"  oiiuiit.  «!in"l(l»»il  ,,.,.,...„. 

l'l.-<trM  lil<>.  IvortK'l*.  

mit  iir  pIftOB  

roiuiuU,  r»w  

F««nati,  roaatwl  

Lltohl  nuts  


Hmtum 

poitlaa 

CompoaltloB  aad  fnii  Tahw  ot  tin  sdiUa  pottlfHi 

Watsr 

PraMa 

Pat 

Caibokr* 
dratas 

ASh 

PMlvalaa 
per  povnd 

I'cnt. 

;Vr ' f . 

Per  cl. 

/vr  It. 

I'frrt. 

I'frct. 

Per  ft. 

CHlorlf« 

35. -i 

4.(i 

■il.U 

I't.-i 

•i  0 

4».6 

M>.4 

6.S 

It.O 

sa.s 

T.O 

S.l> 

sa.i 

47.9 

».T 

1S.6 

6B.S 

1»  0 

3  4 

a.isi 

01.9 

S7.S 

3.7 

I.S  4 

e-.4 

11.4 

2  1 

3.4»S 

6S.9 

4«.8 

S.O 

11.0 

71.3 

i:i  H 

1.5 

3.033 

5H.0 

fi.n 

'i.H 

10.7 

64  4 

14. K 

1.3 

a/Md 

ir,  0 

IJ 

■li  U 

C  2 

A  4 

43  1 

1.3 

I.13S 

M.t} 

76. U 

i.d 

I.O 

74.1 

3.a 

1.H7J 

S5.< 

•4.4 

4.1 

S.1 

tT.4 

48.0 

9.4 

3.71H 

40.  B 

m.i 

4.0 

n.« 

67.4 

19.3 

S.5 

3.'JC3 

8S.1 

13  0 

4.5 

•.'7  U 

f.l.'J 

3  4 

S.0 

8.371 

74.1 

^.^  y 

a.s 

•j:  f. 

117 

1.9 

3,lllA 

48.S 

14  1 

r..7 

T<  y 

17 

a. 5 

6  :i 

57  :\ 

31  « 

1.3 

3.ir. 

luo.o 

4.J 

3-i.6 

15.fi 

.1.1 

3.010 

40. « 

W.4 

1.6 

!«.« 

f.i.'.> 

17.3 

•.i.ft 

3.^4 

M.5 

76.6 

9.S 

«.» 

•HA 

•JO 

■J.StU 

as.* 

e7.4 

1.6 

ao.« 

\r,'i 

2.5 

s.m 

41 .« 

0.4 

M.O 

9.* 

l 

77  5 

1.5 

1.45* 

There  is  little  relial>l<>  information  regarding 
the  digestibility  of  imt  The  belief  that  they 
are  iiMigestible,  Le.  digest  with  difficulty,  caus- 
ing more  or  less  pain  ok  distress,  eeems  to  be 

widespread,  and  perhaps  has  some  basis  in  fact. 
It  is  quite  i)robable  that  if  the  nuts  were  prop- 
erly prepared  and  eaten  at  proper  times  much  of 
this  prejudice  would  disappear.  There  is  also  a 
general  l>elief  that  salt  eaten  with  them  aids  in 
tlieir  d^stioB.  Tlie  present  practice  of  mumm- 
ing, tliem  at  odd  bours,  or  as  a  dessert,  wben 
sufficient  food  ha.s  f>mi  taken  to  meet  the  re- 
quirtments  of  the  body,  overtaxes  the  digestive 
ori,';uis  and  phu<  -<  the  nut  undi-r  a  n-proach  tliat 
is,  at  least  in  part,  undeserved.  While  most  nut 
meats  are  generally  eaten  without  any  previous 
preparation,  tbey  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Chopped  nut  meats  are  mueh  relisbed  for 
sandwirhes,  and  nut  salads  are  not  uneoinmon, 
while  nuts,  most  commonly  chestnuts,  an^  often 
used  as  stuffing  for  roast  fowl.  The  use  id  nnis 
in  cakes,  confectionery,  creams,  etc.,  is  common. 
Large  quantities  of  "pecans  are  iwed  by  con- 
fectioners for  making  salted  pecans,  and  bionbons 
of  various  sorts;  and  in  "ome  Kuropean  coun- 
trie'^.  where  tlie  ehe-.tinii  i-  ahondant.  lirt'iid  is 
made  from  the  ground  kernels.  Many  atlcnij)ts 
have  been  made  to  prepare  nut  foods,  and  to 
extend  their  use  in  various  ways.  An  oil  used 
lor  salad  and  other  culinary  purposes  is  ex- 
pressed  from  beechnut.s.  walnuts,  and  very  like- 
ly from  others.  Coiyyanut  oil  is  much  used  for 
culinary  purix)--!  --.  e-pcei;illy  in  the  tr<ipifi.  This 
and  other  nut  oils  also  have  various  cunmterctal 
uses. 

Consult:  United  States  Dcrpartment  of  Agri- 
«ii]tttre,  Vut  aaturt  in  tJU  United  Btotf 


her  body,  which  is  adorned  with  stars,  travels 
the  bark  of  the  sun.  In  the  legend,  the  sun-god 
hJtf  weaiy  of  ruling  over  tlie  earth,  retires  to 
rest  upon  the  bade  of  tiie  celestial  oow,  which 

typifies  the  goddes  \nt.  Consult:  Wiedemann, 
Religion  of  the  Ancitnl  E(fyptiaH9  (New  York. 
l.Hi)7)  ;  Lepsius,  I'eber  die  (hotter  der  vier  Klr- 
meate  (Berlin,  1856);  Brugscfa,  Jteligion  uttd 
Mpihohgie  {Leipiig.  18S8-M). 

NUTATION  (T.at,  )?i/^rfio,  a  ninldinfj.  from 
nutare,  to  nod).  -\  vibratory  motion  of  the  pole 
of  the  equator  due  to  the  unequal  attraction  of 
the  moon  on  the  eqiuitorial  ring  of  the 
earth.  Astronomers  define  the  positions  of 
the  stars  on  the  celestial  sphere  by  means 
of  their  riprht  ascensions  and  declinations  (q.v.), 
which  are  analogous,  respectively,  to  longi- 
tudea  and  latitudes  on  the  earth.  But  one  of 
the  efTects  of  gravitational  attraction  is  to 
change  the  position  on  the  sky  of  the  etdestial 
equator,  thus  altering  continually  tlie  rijjh* 
ascensions  and  ileciinations  of  all  stars.  Thi'* 
alteration  is  ealled  jtreecgsion  (q.v.).  The  gen- 
eral effect  of  pneet  -sinn  is  to  cause  the  celestial 
pole  to  describe  a  circle  around  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  (q.v.)  once  in  about  25,800  years.  This 
rotation,  however,  is  not  quite  uniform.  It  is 
subject  to  a  small  disturhanee  of  about  nine 
seconds  of  arc,  called  nutation.  This  nutation 
acts  forward  Mad  backward  about  1400  times  in 
the  conme  of  one  2i{;S0O-year  rotation  of  the 
(etesfiiil  pole.  The  stars'  right  ascension^  -.w.i] 
deelinatiims  are  therefore  alternately  increased 
and  decreased  by  nutation,  whereas  precession 
liberally  acts  in  one  direction  over  a  great  nom- 
her  of  years. 
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H UTATIOK  (in  Plants).  The  bendinp  mov«?- 
menta  executed  by  organs  of  plants,  8iieh  mi 
sterna,  leavci^,  roots,  etc.,  by  which  the  part 
is  incHn€!4  tiucceasively  in  Tarious  directiona. 
N  iuaiiuiui  are  due  to  the  tUMqual  nto  of  gmwVti 
oi  diffcraat  side*  ol  the  oilgMi,  an  inequality 
which,  •«  far  as  is  known  «t  present,  is  de- 
pendent upon  internal  (unknown)  cuusos,  and 
la  not  failed  forth  by  the  action  of  externul 
•titnuli.    See  Irkitabii.ity. 

Siinple  nutation  occurs  in  dorsi ventral  organs, 
•ndi  M  flat  leaves,  hoth  follags  and  floral.  The 
movements  are  only  in  one  plane,  being  dependent 
upon  the  uneqiml  growth  of  the  opposite  sides. 
When  young  the  growth  of  the  foliiige  leaves  is 
most  rapid  upon  their  outer  (dursul)  face,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  leaf  applies  itself  to  the 
MUit  arches  over  the  apex,  and  with  its  neigh> 
ben  fonns  a  eoupact  bud.  Later,  growth  be- 
comes more  rapid  on  the  inner  (ventral)  face, 
the  bud  opens,  and  the  leaves  straighten  out. 
Similar  iiie<iuality  of  growth,  but  more  sharply 
localized,  leads  to  the  folding  and  rolling  of 
the  leaf  in  the  httd.  (See  VemaHoli,  under 
1mm,)    Like  movemento  of  radial  organs,  sudi 


■VTiTtOir  or  THE  TIP  or  THB  PEA-erait. 

TIm  dot*  npnmnt  tb«  obnerTAtlnna ;  th«  lias  is  drawn 
iMratar  to  ahow  their  aarial  nlattoa.  Ttaa  traa  path  Is 
tonbflMelMaagnlar. 

as  steoM,  cylindrical  leaves,  and  roots,  have  been 
termed  circuninatation  or  revolving  nutation,  to 
diatingiiiah  them  from  the  simple  nutation  of 

dorsiventral  organs.  When  any  plant  is  in 
vigorouH  growth  th«»  nxis  rarflr  grows  in  length 
uniformly  on  all  si  ii  s  Tlir  -  i  lr  i n  v  hieh  growth 
is  most  rapid  will  pu^h  the  apex  over  toward  the 
side  on  which  growth  is  less  rapid.  If  the  region 
of  mow  rapid  growth  etiaqaesy  shiftiiiy  armind 
the  axle,  the  tip  will  he  ineuned  saeoeflaively  to 
all  points  of  the  compass,  and  with  its  simu!- 
tftueuus  upward  growth  will  deacritH^  a  spiral ; 
but  since  the  rate  of  growth  is  not  uniform  at 
successive  intervals,  the  path  described  will  be  a 
very  irregular  spiral.  A  puth  of  this  idnd,  re- 
duced to  a  plnae»  is  shown  in  the  aoeompisiqring 
figure, 

Mn\i  rn(^nt9  quito  similar  to  thosie  nlKive  de- 
scribed are  called  forth  in  plant  organs  as  re- 


sponses to  external  Btimuli.  T!ms  twining  planti 
exhibit  both  true  nutation  and  luitation  due  to 

a   geOtrOpic    8e;i^ltl\ mc-.s.      ,  "-rr    l  ,J,ul  ItuPlSI*  IN 

Plakts.)  Chuugt'3  lu  temperature  cause  flowers 
to  open  or  c\oae  by  movements  which  resemble  the 
simple  nutatiim  of  dorsiventrai  onanSb  Thus  the 
tulip,  eroens,  and  other  vernal  flowers  are  veiy 

sensitive  to  changes  in  temperature.  The  lotter 
can  perivive  a  change  of  0.5^  C,  and  will  respond 
to  a  ciuinge  of  20"  C  in  t\*  >  ii. mutes. 

SUT-^aOWN  MAID,  Tux.  An  English 
ballad  of  the  flfteenth  oentur7,  telling  the  ex* 

ceptional  ^t  -ry  of  the  maid,  a  high-lxjra  lady, 
whn  nuiintains  her  iove  and  eont>laucy  to  her 
outlaw  lover  through  the  tests  he  uses  to  try 
her.  Finally  she  conquers,  and  finds  the  outlaw 
is  also  of  high  degree,  and  his  banishment  is 
feigned.  The  lover  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  the  nut-brown  maid, 
Margaret  Percy.  The  earliest  version  is  found 
in  Arnold's  "Chrooicle,"  a  collection  of  London 
antiquities  (1502).  It  was  reprinted  in  1707 
in  the  "Muses'  Mercunr,"  and  paraphrased  bj 
Prior  in  his  ^'Hemy  and  Emma,*^in  1719. 

NUT-CBACKER.  A  bird  of  the  crow  family, 
of  the  genera  Nticifraga  and  Picicorvus.  The 
lonn  and  characters  an  slmihir  to  thoee  of 
crvwi,  but  tlw  habits  are  rather  those  of  iajs, 
and  hi  some  respects  indicate  an  approad  to 

woo<lpeckers.  One  species  {Xueifraga  raryO' 
catactr.s)  is  not  uncommon  in  Kurojx;  and  Asia, 
particularly  in  mountainous  regions  covered  with 
pines,  it  lit  about  the  size  of  a  iay,  but  has 
a  longer  tail.  Tlie  plumage  is  light  browBt 
spedded  with  whit^  ctxoept  on  the  wingk  lumpt 
and  tail,  which  are  nearly  black.  The  mit- 
crackcr  frequents  the  tofis  of  high  pines,  is  ahy, 
and  hrw^ds  earlier  tliun  most  birtls,  and  in  a  very 
s<s^retive  mania  r.  Its  food,  apart  from  some  in- 
sects in  Huuinier,  conHisi;?  of  the  Heeds  extracted 
from  pine  cones.  These  it  holds  with  its  liMt 
while  It  works,  at  them;  but  its  abiUtar  to  emdc  a 
nut,  in  spite  of  its  •name,  is  douotfol.  Hie 
only  American  nut-cracker  {Picicorvus  Colum-  . 
bianus),  usually  called  'Clarke's  crow,'  inhabits 
the  pine  regions  of  the  West  from  Mexico  to 
Alaska,  and  is  gray  with  black  and  white  wings 
and  tail.  It  is  noisy  and  gregarious,  but  during 
the  breeding  season  it  is  shy.  It  builds  its  nest 
in  the  tops  of  toll  pines  and  conceals  it  with  care.  • 
The  eggs  are  light  grayish  green,  murVi  1  with 
grayish  brown  and  lilac.  Consult:  Newton,  Dic- 
tionary of  Birds  (London,  1893-96)  ;  Coues, 
Birds  of  the  Northwest  (Washington,  1874); 
Keyser,  JNrds  of  the  Rodcim  (NewYork.  1M2^ 
See  Plate  of  Jat8,  Magpies,  ETC.;  and  Oolorcd 
Plate  of  EoGS  of  So»o  Bibos. 

VITTOALL,  or  Oau.  See  Oaua. 

KTTT  Q-RASa.  See  CatVA,  and  Plate  of  Cr- 

PBI:.»»,  ETC. 

NUTHATCH  (formerljr  also  nuthack,  MK 
itiUhokt,  nuttehake,  from  mit  +  f>a«k ) .  A  genus 
of  birds  of  the  family  l^ridis.  having  a  atraifffat 

hill  and  short  legs,  the  hind  toe  very  strong.  Thu 
geiui^  is  rej)res('nt«sl  in  North  America  by  (our 
s|K'cies.  of  which  the  white-bellied  nuthatch 
(liitta  Carolinensia)  is  the  commonest  and  best 
known.  It  is  found  throughout  the  whole  I'nited 
States  and  Canada,  and  is  about  six  inches  long, 
clear  ashy  blue  above,  white  beneath,  and  wi^ 
the  crowt)  rich.  gloHsy,  green-black.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  m<»t  localities  in  the  fall  and  spring  and 
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often  duriiig  the  winter,  when  it«  thnoe-repeated 
queniloiu  call,  ftee-nee-nae,  ia  eontantlj  heard;' 

Init  in  Niinmicr  it  i's  rather  retiring.  The  nest  is 
madi;  ill  hdlc-i  in  tn-i-s.  and  tht:  t'gK*'.  to  eight 
in  numlxr,  urc  whitf,  speckled  with  reddish  and 
lilac.  The  other  Ami-riran  8i>ecios  are  the 
smaller  red-breiigt«d  nuthatch  (HUla  Canaden- 
«M),  the  brovm-beaded  nuthatch  (8itta  pusilla) 
found  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  State!*, 
and  the  pygmy  nuthatch  {,^ilta  injijmfta),  found 
from  the  Kooky  Alountain.s  to  the  Pacific.  The 
last  two  species  arc  only  four  inches  long.  Tlie 
red-breasted  autbatch  is  found  tbroqghout  tem- 
perate North  America,  but  is  not  nearly  so  com- 
mon as  Its  white-breasted  brother.  Ihe  Euro- 
pean nuthatch  [Sitta  Europaa)  is  common  in 
nio^t  partr*  of  Kui()|m-.  If  taken  younj:.  it  is 
easily  tamed,  and  becomes  veiy  familiar  and 
amusing.  Several  other  epeciiee  are  known  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

N UTMEG  (ME.  nutincgge,  nutmcgc,  from 
nut  -h  mugc,  muge,  musk,  from  Lat.  mueus, 
musk).  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  several  species 
of  Myristica,  of  the  natural  order  Myristicacca?, 
which  contains  about  eighty  species,  all  tropical 
trees  or  shrubs,  miti\*ca  of  Asia,  Madagascar,  and 
Aiucrica.  The  fruit  is  succulent.  It  opens  like 
a  capsule  by  two  valves.  The  seed  is  nut-like, 
covered  with  a  laciniated  fleahy  aril  whidi  an- 
peare  in  CMnmerce  as  maoe.  The  species  whiw 
furnish  the  ^ster  part  of  the  nutmegs  of  com- 
ineree  i-*  ^^ yri-^t iea  frii;,'runs,  or  iiio-^eluitn,  a  tree 
about  25  feet  in  height,  with  oblong  leavcB,  and 
oxillary,  few-flowered  racemes;  the  fruit,  which 
is  golden  yellow  when  ripe,  resembles  a  pear  in 
size  and  appearance.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  rather  hard,  is  of  a  peculiar  con- 
sistence, resi'iiibliiig  candied  fruit,  and  it  is  often 
prescrsi'ii  aiiil  ejieii  a--  a  swii'triieat.  Nutmeg's 
are  now  sum«?.«fully  cultivated  in  the  East  In- 
dies, Spice  Islands,  West  Indies,  and  IJrazil. 
Nutmegs  are  chiedy  used  as  a  spice.  They  yield, 
by  expression,  a  peculiar  yellow  fat,  called  oil 
of  mace  (because  of  its  color  and  flavor,  it  wn'» 
generally  supposed  to  Iw  derived  from  mace ) .  arwl 
by  distillation  is  iihtain<'il  an  a!nio-t  eolurle-s 
essential  oil  which  lia>>  very  t'ully  tlie  flavor  of 
the  nutmeg.  In  1890  the  l  iiiied  States  im- 
ported nutmegs  to  the  value  of  $534,340, 

Other  species  of  Myristlca  yield  nutmegsi 
which,  though  sometimes  u^d,  are  of  inferior 
quality.  The  fruits  of  severnl  s[ie(  ies  <if 
Lauraci'.e  al-if  re-milile  iiiitinei;s  in  tlieir  aro- 
matic mul  other  profK-riies,  as  tlie  cot>  le<|nns  of 
Nwtan<lra  Puehury  major  and  Puchtirv minor, 
the  Pichurim  beans  of  commerce,  and  the  fruit 
of  Aerodiclidiuin  Camam.  a  trm  of  Guiana,  the 
eamnra  or  ackawai  nufiiieL'.  Tlie  dove  nutmegs 
of  Madagascar  are  the  fiuii  or  Kavensara  aroma- 
ticum,  and  the  Brazilian  nutmegs  of  Cryptocarya 
moschata.  The  calabash  nutmeg  is  the  fruit  of 
Mondora  Myristica,  of  the  natural  order  Anonn- 
Cen*.    ^'  e  f'-  Inrcd  Pliifo  of  Fi woking  PtANTS. 

inTTJCEO-BIBS.  A  bird-dealer's  name  fbr 
one  of  the  mynas   (Munia  punetulata).  also 

known  as  the  'eowrv-bird.'   An  East  Indian  fniit- 
( nutmeg  )  eating  pigeon  of  the  genus  Myristici- 
Tora  ia  known  as  tlie  'nutmeg  pigeon.' 

NTTTMEG  FLOWER.    See  Nir.El.u\. 

iruiVEO  STATS.  Connecticut.  See  Staiw, 
VvKVUkM  Names  w. 


HUTSIA.  The  local  Spanish  name  in  Smith 
Ameriea  for  the  coypu  (q.v.),  also  called  ^ 

coonda,'  antl  the  trade  name  for  its  fur. 

NTTTBITION  (from  hat.  nvtrire,  to  nour- 
ish I .    The  process  by  which  living  organisdU 

appropriate,  modify,  and  utilize  the  materials 
needful  for  their  existence,  growth,  and  develop- 
ment. The  ultimate  appropriation  of  food  takes 
place  in  the  individual  cell,  which  seems  to  have 
a  gland-like  |>owcr  not  only  of  attracting  mate- 
rials from  the  blood,  but  of  causing  tnem  to 
assume  its  structure  and  participate  in  its  prop- 
er! ies.  A  necessary  complement  to  the  prooesB 
of  u-^similatiou  is  that  of  excretion,  which  ooa- 
iiiijts  in  the  discarding  of  efTctc  matter — the  piod* 
ucts  of  its  own  vital  activity^— b^  the  cell.  Ill 
modem  termiaolog)-  the  assimilative  or  building- 
uj)  process  is  called  anubolism;  the  disassimila- 
tive  or  breaking  down  process  is  called  katab- 
olisni,  >\n>l  the  sum  of  tiie  t\so,  metabolism. 
The  blood  is  tbe  medium  through  which  nutritive 
materiab  are  invught  to  the  cells  and  excreted 
products  are  carried  off.  It  is  borne  by  tha 
capillaries  to  the  several  tissues  of  the  body  and 
ia  tlie  fiource  from  which  they  derive  the  mate- 
rials for  their  ),'ro\vtli  and  development^  and 
there  i>:  a  dueet  relation  l)et\ve<-n  tlie  vasciularity 
of  any  part  ami  the  activity  of  the  nutritive 
operations  wliieh  take  place  in  iU  Thus  in 
muscle,  skin,  and  mucous  membrane,  and  in 
nerve  tissue,  rapid  decay  and  renovation  are 
eoustantly  f,'oiiV:^  on.  and  in  tlifsp  tissues  the 
capillaries  are  must  abundant;  while  in  cartilage 
and  bone,  tendon  and  ligament.  disinte;:ration 
is  comparatively  slow,  an<i  the  (apillarics  fewer. 

AU  the  process^  of  >levelo|aiient  and  growth 
are  the  results  of  the  plastic  OT  nMimila* 
tive  force  by  which  living  bodies  are  able  to 
form  theni--<l\(s  froni  dissimilar  materials  (M 
when  an  animal  sultsists  on  vegetables,  or  when 
a  phmt  grows  by  appropriating  the  elements  of 
water,  carbonic  'acid,  and  ammonia) ;  but  they 
are  the  results  of  this  force  acting  under  differ* 
ent  ennditions. 

Devclopmeat  is  the  process  by  which  each 
tissue  or  organ  of  a  living  body  is  first  formed, 
or  by  which  <mej  being  already  incompletely 
formed,  is  ao  changed  in  shape  and  eompoaition 
as  to  be  fitted  ft>r  a  function  of  a  higher  kind, 
or  finally  is  advanced  to  the  state  in  fihich  it 
exists  in  the  moat  perfect  condition  of  thn 
si>ecie8. 

Growth,  which  commonly  concurs  with  de* 
\oIopmcnt,  and  continues  after  it,  is  properly 
mere  increase  of  a  part  by  the  insertion  or  super- 
addition  of  matcriala  similar  to  thoae  of  whidi 

it  already  consists. 

Nutrition,  on  the  other  band,  ia  the  prooeas 
by  which  the  various  parts  arc  maintained  in 
the  same  general  conditions  of  form,  size,  and 
composition. 

In  tbe  clementarj'  forms  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  represented  on  the  one  hand  by  UM 
amoeba  and  on  the  other  b^  bacteria,  the  process 
of  nutrition  Is  a  comparatively  simple  one.  They 
ail'  ^11  rrouiiiled  by  a  material  whieh  th<\v  can  use 
as  f«Kni.  and  earh  individual  cell,  b<'iug  lifted  to 
digest  and  alisorl).  appropriates  what  it  needs  and 
rejects  what  it  does  not  require.  In  the  higher 
animals,  however,  careful  seleetfon  and  a  high 
degree  of  preparation  and  modification  nf  the 
food  is  necessary;  and  these  processes  arc  carried 
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OD  in  tlic  digestive  canal  and  by  the  secretiong  of 
the  gUiidis  (q.v. )  which  open  into  it.  The  series 
of  phenouiena  attending  liic  elaboration  of  food 
and  its  preparation  ioi  assimilation  by  tlie  ti»- 
■uw  an  d«Mribed  under  Diaisnoir  (q.T.). 

In  nrtlcr  tlntt  nutrition  may  be  carried  on  in 
u,  Li^wLlij  iiiaiuier,  certain  conditions  must  be 
present.  TLe  blood  must  be  normal  in  coniposi- 
tiou  and  aiuuunt,  and  circulate  with  8uit4tblo 
tajpidity;  there  must  exist  a  certain  nervous 
•kuDul^Mon  and  ooaicol;  and  the  part  to  be 
mniTitbed  muafc  lie  able  to  appropriate  the  ma- 
terials brought  to  it  by  the  blood.  The  dejK-nd- 
ence  of  nutrition  upon  the  lirst  of  these  condi- 
tions is  slunvn  in  aniemia,  in  which  disease  the 
contents  and  carrying  cajpacitjr  of  the  blood  are 
lowered,  and  nutrition  oonwpondiiiigly  depressed. 
The  influence  of  the  nervous  syHteni  is  demon- 
strated by  the  atrophy  or  even  death  of  a  part 
which  follows  the  de-'truction  "i  (unii  L;  oil  of 
its  utrve  supply.  This  oiUsu  happens  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  spiwl  cord. 

It  is  not  ooIt  metmmrj  that  the  body  •hould 
be  supplied  Wini  feed  in  order  that  its  naturml 
functions  may  be  performed,  but  it  is  equally 
mcvssmrj  that  the  food  supplied  should  consi.'jt 
of  the  proper  materials.  Each  animal  by  iuHtinct 
leeks  thotse  substances  which  best  meet  the  needs 
off  its  own  metabolism,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
every-day  experience  that  man  endeavors  to  sup- 
ply himself  with  food  snitable  to  the  conditions 
under  which  ho  lives,  and  alters  hin  diet  with 
respect  to  mifknoa,  latitude,  age,  activity,  and 
oecupation.  Food  is  intended  to  supply  the  place 
ol  that  which  i»  pvm  out  by  the  body.  But  in 
the  diotee  of  diet  this  is  not  enough ;  the  food 
should  ho  sufficient  to  meet  such  needs  without 
waste,  and  without  increasing  ujiduly  the  out- 
put of  excreta,  while  the  organism  *.hould  Ixi 
maiidained  in  health.  Careful  analysis  of  the 
caerAa  shows  that  they  are  made  up,  besides 
water,  chiefly  of  the  dinnical  elcmenu,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  but  that  they 
also  contain,  although  in  snmller  amounts.  buI- 
phur,  chlorine,  potassium,  an<l  certain  other  ele- 
mcnf.s.  To  balance  this  waste  it  is  evident  that 
food  must  be  supplied  containing  all  these  ele- 
mats  in  something  like  the  proportion  in  whldl 
thqr  an  excreted;  that  is,  a  'mixed  diet'  ia  neeea- 
lary.  Experiments  upon  the  lower  animals  haw 
shown  that  a  iTiet  comfKi.s«'d  exclusively  of  OOO 
class  of  food,  such  as  fat,  or  sugar,  results  in  the 
death  of  the  animal  after  a  looger  or  Aoittt 
period  of  time^  See  Dm. 

The  subject  of  nutrition  is  ctzhauBttess.  It 
comprehends  all  vit.il  phenomena,  for  none  of  the 
functinna  of  lift;  are  performwl  without  involvinf^ 
replacement  by  livin;,'  matter,  and  therefore  nu- 
trition. The  "^uhiVct  of  hygiene  in  all  its  aspects 
is  connected  with  it,  whether  in  eating,  drinking, 
exercise,  sleeping,  or  breathing.  A  change  in 
each  of  these  processes  involves  a  corresponding 
chiinj.'e  in  tlie  elaboration  nnd  appropriation  of 
new  material,  and  the  disaH^^imilation  or  elimi- 
nation of  old,  or  its  reconversion. 

Consult  the  chapters  on  "Nutrition  and  Diet," 
in  Kirke,  Handbook  of  Phymologif  (Philadelphia, 
1902)  ;  and  Foster.  Tu-thook  of  i'hystinU,iiri  f  N'ew 
York.  IWO).    See  Rkspibauo.n  ;  Skcsetio.v. 

NtJTRITIOW  (in  Plants).  In  its  widest 
sense  the  nutrition  of  plants  inchnles  all  pro- 
cesses  by  which  food  is  obtained  and  used.  The 


food  of  plants  oonsbts  of  organic  material.  Even 
the  gieen  plants  require  organic  food,  which  they 
manufacture  out  of  the  simpler  substances,  car- 
bon dioxid  and  water,  that  they  absorb.  The 
mode  in  which  plants  obtain  both  foods  and  the 
materials  out  of  which  foods  can  be  made,  is  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Ar»ohi'tio.\.  (For  the 
nature  of  the  materials  which  {ihuits  require,  see 
Food  or  Piaa'ts.)  Keser^c  foods  are  stored  in 
the  special  tissues  or  organs.  Such  materials 
must  be  moved  first  from  n{gions  of  abeorptioo  or 
manufeetur*  to  the  points  of  storage,  and  after 
dii,'estion  at  some  later  time  thence  to  the  re- 
gions of  growth.  Having  been  brought  to  the 
regions  of  growth,  some  of  the  food  ia  used  for 
the  supply  of  energy  to  the  protoplasm,  either 
directly  or  after  incorporation  into  the  siAstanee 
of  the  protoplasm  itself.  Tlic  enerpy  1^  released 
through  the  process  of  oxiilatiou  and  the  by- 
products are  car;;:  [  iway.  All  ))rocesses  of  nu- 
trition connected  with  the  release  of  energy  for 
growth  and  movement  constitute  the  function 
called  respiration  (q.T.).  Other  portions  of  the 
food  are  utilised  for  ths  making  of  sww  parte.  , 
8ee  Gkowtit  ;  PiiorosTlffTSBSn;  JUOOMMMiKEIimi 
STORAUt:;  DlUK»T10:<. 

HUTT,  nflt,  Amn  Tsitbnbi  (1856>-).  An 

Knplish  folk  lorist,  born  in  London,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  College  Scdool  and  the 
C'oUtY'e  de  Vitry,  France.  He  8tu<lied  the  pub- 
listiin^'  business  in  T-eipzifr.  Berlin,  and  Paris 
from  1874  until  1877,  and  then  SUeOMdsd  to  that 
of  his  father  in  Lmdon.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Polk-T.«orc  Society,  be- 
came its  president  in  1807.  and  was  a  fnundcr  of 
the  Irish  Texts  Society  in  1898.  Hia  publica- 
tions are:  The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  icith 
Especial  Beferenoe  to  the  Hypotheain  of  the  Celtic 
Origin  (1M8)  and  The  Voyage  of  Bran  (2  Tob., 
1890-97). 

NUT'TALI^  Thomas  (1786-1859).  An 
American  ornithologist  ond  botanist,  bom  at  Long 
Preston,  Settle,  England.  He  eame  to  the  United 
States  in  1808,  and  went  West.  Though  an  ardent 

ornith(dogist,  and  constantly  in  the  wilderness, 
he  rarely  carried  a  gun.  In  1822  he  was  made 
professor  of  natural  history  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, but  gave  only  irregular  instruction,  de- 
voting himself  mainly  to  the  culture  of  the 
botanic  garden,  founded  in  1805  by  his  predeces- 
sor. Dr.  VV.  D.  Peek.  He  remained  in  Cam- 
hrid;,'e  ten  years,  and  wrote  and  piiblished  Th9 
tien'ra  of  North  American  I'latU^  il818)  and 
A  Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  Ihiitcd  States 
and  Canada  (1832-34),  in  two  volumes,  which 
is  a  elassic  in  American  science.  A  second  en* 
larged  edition  was  puldished  hv  Nuttall  in  1840; 
and  a  third  edition,  witli  notations  by  M. 
Cliamtierlain.  was  jiublished  in  Boston  in  1896. 
In  1834  Nuttall  suddenly  resigned  his  profes- 
sorship and  started  on  an  ex|>edition  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  led  by  Captain  Wyeth,  and  accom- 
panied by  anotlier  naturalist,  J.  K.  Townsend, 
who  published  a  Karrath  r  nf  the  journey  (18.1!)). 
From  California  he  went  on  to  tiie  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, whence  he  returned  around  Cajie  Horn,  in 
the  vessel  which  had  among  its  crew  Richard 
H.  Dana,  author  of  Pieo  Yetm  Btfore  ihe  if  oaf. 
Nuttall  then  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  prose- 
cuted scientific  study  and  writings  for  a  few 
years.  After  publishing  a  seeond  edition  of  his 
Ornithology  (1840),  and  a  Supplement  to  Mi- 
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ohaux's  Nofik  American  Sylva  (1842-49),  h« 
turned  to  inherited  estates  in  Lancashire,  where 
he  died. 

TTDT-WEEVIIi.  Any  one  of  several  species 
of  wwvIIh,  of  tlie  fumily  Curoul ioiiiilip,  which  in- 
feat  chestnuts,  Inekory  nuts,  and  otln-r  nutn.  Tlioy 
belong  to  the  geniu»  Balaniuus,  uiul  are  of  rather 
luge  siae^  iwually  clay-yellow  in  eulur,  and  poH- 
aces  aa  nceedingljr  long»  slender  beak  or  snout, 
Bj  means  of  this  beak  they  pwneiure  the  burs  of 
young  chestnuts,  the  hwiks  of  lii(kory  nuts  and 
walnuts,  and  the  coverinps  of  young  acorns, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  centre  of  tlie  nut.  and 
placing  an  egg  in  the  hole  thus  made.  The  larva, 
whicii  IS  a  stout  white  grub,  eats  out  the  interior 
uf  thf,  nut  and  burrows  its  way  through  the  ahcll, 
and  then  enters  the  ground  to  pupate. 

WZ  VOHIGA.  (ltco>Lat.,  Tomit  nut,  from 

Lnt.  fit/j",  nut,  and  Neo-Lat.  vomictis,  relating  to 
voiuit,  from  l.at.  vomcre,  to  vnniit).  The  phar- 
macop^eidl  name  of  tin-  sei'd  of  strt/clinos  itiic 
vomica,  or  pouson  nut.  Tlie  setda,  which  are  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies,  are  nearly  circular 
and  flat,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  umbilicated 
and  slightly  conTex  on  one  side,  externally  of  an 
ash-gray  color,  thiekly  covered  with  Rhort  satiny 
hairs,  infernally  tnuislucent,  toufili,  uud  hnrny, 
taste  intensely  hitter,  inodorous. 

The  nux  vomica  trve  in  a  native  of  t'oro- 
Uandel,  Ceylun,  and  other  parts  of  the  East 
ItkUes.  It  is  a  tree  of  moderate  suEe,  with  round- 
ish-oblong, stalked,  smooth  learee,  and  terminal 
cnrynibs.  The  fluit  is  a  fjUiliulur  berry,  alwiut 
as  large  a»  a  small  orangt*.  one-celled,  with  a 
brittle  shell,  and  several  seeds  lodgi-d  in  a  white 
gelatinous  pulp,  llie  bark  is  sometimes  kuown 
as  fat$0  Angostura  bark,  having  been  oonfoiuided 
witii  Angostura  bark  in  conaequenoe  of  a  com- 
mercial fraud;  but  its  properties  are  very  dif- 
ferent, as  it  is  very  poisonous. 

The  seeds  contain  (in  addition  to  inert  mat- 
ters, such  as  gum,  starch,  woody  fibre,  etc.)  two 
alkaloids  closely  related  to  each  other,  which  act 
as  powerful  poisons  on  the  animal  frame,  and 
speedily  ocrasjnn  violent  tetanic  convulsions  and 
deatii.  Tluvsi-  ulkaloi<Is  or  bases  are  named  strych- 
nine and  brucine  (qq.v.). 

Nux  vomica  is  poisonotis  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  to  most  animals.  In  very  small  doses, 
its  effects  upon  man  are  those  of  a  general  tonic, 
acting  as  a  stimulant  to  digestion,  circulation, 
respiration,  nn<l  the  nervous  system.  It  seems  to 
exert  a  selective  action  upon  the  cells  of  the  an- 
terior tinnc  (if  the  spinal  cord.  In  larger  doses 
there  is  a  disordered  state  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem; the  limbs  tremble;  a  slight  rigidity  or 
stiffness  is  felt  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
put  the  muscles  in  action;  respiration  is  jerlty 
and  tliiTe  is  a  sctist-  nf  um-asini'-^-i.  If  the  use  of 
the  medicine  is  continued  these  eflTccts  increase 
in  intensity,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
thrown  into  a  convulsed  state  by  very  slight 
causes— as.  for  example,  by  inspiring  more  deeply 
than  usual,  or  even  by  turning  in  bed.  In 
paraly-«i«  the  effects  are  most  marked  in  the 
j>flr;ily/(-d  juirts.  In  poisom diwcs  the  svmp 
toiii-  ari>  like  tho>ie  of  ti  tanUf*.  but  with  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw  the  la>t  to  he  aflfeeted,  fol- 
lowed by  death.  It  is  difiicalt  to  say  what  is 
tlie  mnatleikt  dose  that  would  prov»  fiatal  to  an 
adult.  Thirty  grsfns  nf  the  powdered  nuts,  given 
by  mUUkfi  to  »  |>«ltJfnt,  destroyed  life.  Three 


grains  of  the  extract  have  proved  fatal,  half  • 
grain  of  sulphate  of  strychnme  caused  death  in 
fourteen  minutes.  Its  eheniicni  jiisti  ioic  is  tan- 
nin, which  forms  a  partially  iut>oluble  compound. 

NTACX^  nl^'Sk.  A  village  in  Rockland  Coun- 
ty, X.  y.,  picturesquely  sitinrted  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  Itroad  e.\i>ansion 
called  Tappau  liay,  opposite  'I'nrrytown.  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  ferry,  and  27  miles 
north  of  New  York  (ity;  the  terminus  of 
the  Northern  Railroad  of  New  Jentj,  a  hraadi 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  (Map:  New  York,  O  4). 
It  is  jiopulur  as  a  plac-e  of  residenee  and  as  a 
sunmier  resort.  It  has  a  public  library,  and  ia 
the  seat  of  tlie  Hudson  River  Military  Academy, 
Bockland  Military  Academy,  and  Nyack  Military 
Academy.  There  are  cloth-finiahtng  and  yacht 
and  boat  building  establishments,  also  manufac- 
tories of  shoes,  carriages,  sleighs,  etc.  Nyack  was 
settled  about  1700,  was  incnrjiorated  as  a  village 
in  1873,  relinquished  its  charter  in  1876,  and 
was  reineorporatcd  in  1883.  Ttie  government, 
under  a  general  village  law,  revised  in  1807,  ia 
vested  in  a  president  and  board  of  tmstees.  The 
water  works  are  owned  and  operated  hv  the  vil- 
lage.   Population,  in  IStlO,  4111;  in  1900.  4276. 

NTAIC-mrAlC.    An  African  people.  See 

Nl.^M-NlAM. 

HYAN.  Tlie  name  in  I^dak  for  uu  urgali 
(q.v.). 

NYANOWE,  ny&ng'w^.  A  trading  station  on 
the  I  pper  Congo,  in  Congo  Free  State,  Central 
Africa,  in  lon^iitude  2«°  20'  E.,  and  latitude  i" 
15'  S.  (Map;  Congo  Free  State,  E  3).  it  is 
connected  by  a  caravan  route  with  Lu.sambo. 
on  the  tiankuni.  from  where  there  is  steam  com- 
munication with  Leopoldville.  It  is  also  con- 
nected with  Albertville,  on  I.«ke  Tanganyika. 
Xyungwe  was  visited  by  Livingstone  in  1871, 
arid  was  the  starting'  point  for  Stanley's  expe- 
dition to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  in  1870. 

NTAITZA,  nyiln'fi.   A  word  in  the  eastern 

Bantu  languages  meaning  'great  water,'  and  ap- 
plied to  several  of  the  large  lakes  in  Central 
.Africa.  See  .\ij«:rt  Edward  Nyanza;  AuvKr 
Nyanza  ; .  Nya.ssa  ;  Vtctorta  Nyanza. 

NY  ASS  A,  nyiis'sft  (a  fnmi  of  the  Bantu 
word  nyanza,  meaning  'f;niit  water').  One  of  the 
large  bikes  of  Southeastern  Africa.  It  is  situated 
southeast  of  l^kc  Tanganyika,  and  about  380 
miles  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  latitudes 
9'  and  14**  25'  8.  (Map:  C^ngo  Free  State, 
F  5).  It  is  1\40  miles  long  froiu  imrth  to  south, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  40  miles,  and  an 
area  of  14,200  square  miles.  Near  its  southern 
and  eastern  shores  it  reaches  a  depth  of  700  feet, 
and  in  many  plaees  its  bottom  lies  below  the 
surface  of  llic  Indian  Ocean,  but  it  becomes  shal- 
low toward  the  imrth  and  west.  It  closely  resem- 
bles Lake  Tanumnyika  (q.v.)  in  shajK-  ami  for- 
mation, l>oth  being  formed  by  deep  flasures  in  the 
great  plateau.  Lske  Nynssa  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  mountains,  which  on  the  east  coast 
are  from  50O0  to  10.000  feet  high.  Between  these 
aii<l  the  shores  (lien-  i-  an  intervening  strip  of 
low,  sandy  or  niai»liy  alluvial  land  fmni  2  tn  1(1 
miles  wide,  except  in  the  northeast,  where  the 
mountains  approach  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
On  the  went  the  mountains  are  broken  in  several 
places  by  gn|)s  through  which  rivers  find  their 
way  to  the  lake,  which  is  drained  southward  into 
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the  Zanil)ezi  through  the  Shire  Kiver.  Anchorage 
can  be  found  in  some  of  the  creeks  and  river 
BWUtllSt  and  several  British  and  German  steam- 
en  ply  r^nlarty  on  the  lak^,  which  it  bounded 
on  the  weet  by  Britiah  Oentivl  Afriee,  and  on 
the  northeast  by  German  Knst  Africa.  Lake 
Nyassa  wa«  diiicovered  by  Livingstone  in  1869. 

HTA88AXtAJn>^  nyAs'si-lAnd.  Fonnerly  the 
name  of  the  Brittah  Central  Africa  Protecto- 
rate (q.v). 

VYJLYA,  ny&^yA  ( Ski.,  analysts) .  The  name 
of  the  sixth  and  late^sl  of  the  orthodox  syiteme 

of  ancient  Hindu  philosophy. 

Of  the  six  systems  the  Mimamsa  and  Vedanta 
are  grouped  tQg«ther  ae  more  eloeely  connected  in 
deaung  with  uvine  and  apiritnal  matteis.  The 

Ny;iya  and  Vaileshika  systems  form  a  gronp, 
having  in  common  especially  the  atomic  thetjry 
of  the  universe,  niul  ii  clear  and  logical  classifica- 
tion of  ideas.  The  latter  feature  is  |!nrti™larly 
characteristic  of  the  Xyaya  system,  so  that  it 

is  eommonlj  apolnn  of  as  'Xiog^'  although  it  is 
really  a  philosophieal  system.  The  Nyaya  agrees 
with  all  the  other  pystems  in  promising  to  its 
followers  linal  Iw^atitudp.  The  \viiy  to  the  at- 
tiiiinnent  of  sii|)reme  hliss  is  through  a  knowl- 
CKlgc  of  the  principles  taught  by  this  particular 
sjwtem.  These  prindplss  are  eml)<>ilie(l  in  the 
sixteen  'topics,'  pramOtfa,  or  means  of  knowledge, 
pramfiya,  or  objects  of  inquiry,  tarninya,  or 
doubt,  praydjana,  or  purpose,  drffinta,  or  prece- 
dent, iiddhdnta,  or  tenet,  avayata,  or  syllo^stie 
member,  tarka,  or  confutation,  ninfaya,  or  nseer- 
tainni«Dt«  lOda,  or  discussion,  jalpa,  or  wrang- 
ling, vUmf^at  or  eaTiling,  MMhh&aA,  or  fallacy, 
cKala,  or  prevarication,  jAti,  or  futile  objections, 
and  nigrahanth&na,  or  failure  in  argument. 

The  great  |)roniinence  given  by  the  Nyaya  to 
the  method  by  means  of  which  truth  migtit  Ih- 
ascertained  ha.<i  sometimes  misled  European  writ 
en  into  the  belief  that  it  ia  merely  a  system  of 
formal  logic,  not  engaged  in  metaphysical  inves* 
tigations.  It  was,  however,  really  intended  to 
be  a  complete  system  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion; and  some  questions,  such  as  the  nature  of 
intellect  and  articulated  sound,  or  those  of  genus, 
variety,  and  individual.  It  has  treated  in  a  mas- 
terly manner. 

TTje  founder  of  the  Nyaya  system  i.s  said  to 
have  Iwen  Gotamo,  or  Gautama.  The  events  of 
his  life  and  his  date  are  quite  unknown,  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  work  attrihiited  to  him 
is,  in  its  present  shape,  later  than  the  work  of 
the  grammarian  Panini  (q.v.).  It  consists  of 
five  books,  or  Adhyiyat,  each  divided  into  two 
'days'  or  diurnal  lessons,  which  are  again  sub- 
fiivitled  into  sections  or  topics,  each  of  which 
contains  several  aphorisms,  or  fiHtras.  Like  the 
text*booka  of  other  sciences  among  the  11  in d us,  it 
has  lieen  explained  by  commoitaries,  which,  in 
their  turn,  have  been  made  tbe  bases  of  mors 
popular  or  elementary  treatises. 

The  N'yaya  system,  like  the  kindred  Vai^shika, 
was  originally  atheistic.  It  became  theiatie  later, 
but  without  acknowledging  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God  as  a  ercator  of  matter.  This  fea- 
ture, which  it  shares  with  the  later  fnmi  of  the 
Vaiseshika.  was  elaborated  in  Udayanac-harya's 
Kummanjali  (about  Ajk  ISOO),  and  in  some 
other  works. 

The  Ssnakrit  text  of  the  Sutras  of  Gotama, 
with  a  commentary  by  Visvanatha,  was  edited  at 
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Calcutta  (1328),  and  the  first  four  books,  and 
part  uf  the  tiitti,  of  the  text,  with  an  English 
version,  an  English  commentary,  and  extracts 
from  the  oommentaiy  by  BaUantyne  (Allahabad, 
1950-54).  More  recent  is  the  edition  of  the 
'Syai/a  Sulra.^  at  Benares  (l^'JC)  ;  alf<o  I'dayana- 
charya'ji  Kmumaiijali  (Calcutta,  189.3).  Con- 
sult: Garbe,  The  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India 
iCiiicago,  18U7) ;  Max  MOUer,  The  Hix  Hyttems 
of  Indian  Philoaopitif  (New  Yotk,  I80»).  Seo 
MIHA&8A;   s.vmkhta;  SDnu.;  VaiOsbuca; 

HTBLOV;  w/Mdm,  Kaml  Rwebt  (1832—). 
A  Swedish  poet  and  critic,  born  at  Upsala.  He 
studied  at  tlie  university  in  his  natiTe  town,  and 
was  profes^tir  of  a'athetica  and  of  the  history  of 
nrt  and  literature  there  from  1867  to  1897. 
His  publications  include  .some  valuable  studies 
of  art  under  the  title,  EtMitka  ttudiet 
(1873-84).  His  works  in  poetry  include:  Dikt«r 
(18«H))  ;  Bildcr  fnhi  Italun  (1804,  revised  as  Et 
tir  i  Hodern,  l.SS.Ti  ;  .\  D\ki<  r  (1865);  Fere 
och  Prom  (1870|;  an. I  Vnldn  Dikt,r  (1870), 
Besides  th«MS  original  works  he  translated 
Moore^s  Meloeltee  and  the  Sonnete  of  Shakespeare. 

NYBOR.G.  nnli'.r  >  ".  A  seaport  of  rx-nniark, 
situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of 
FBatn,  17  miles  southeast  of  Odense  (Map:  Den- 
mark, D  3).  There  are  an  old  Gothic  church,  and 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  palace,  formerly  a 
royal  rcsi<lence,  but  now  used  as  an  arsenal.  The 
hartior  is  accessible  for  large  ves-sels,  and  a  line 
of  ferry-l)oots  runs  across  the  Great  Belt  to 
KorsOr  in  Zealand.  Nyborg  is  of  considerable  in- 
dustrial importa  nee,  having  large  irota  foundries, 
eteam  textile  mills,  and  tobacco  factories,  besides 
a  large  trade  in  grain.  Population,  in  18110, 
ti(>-U<;  in  1!H)1.  77Sr>.  Xyhorg  was  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  soon  bernnie  one  of  the 
foremost  cities  of  Denmark,  being  the  regular 
meeting  place  of  the  early  Government  aasem* 
bties. 

NYC  TALOPIA  (Lat,  from  6k.  n^rdXi^f , 
nyktalOpa,  night-blind,  from  ftf,  Ny«,  night  + 
ikf.  6ps,  face,  eye).  Night-blindness.  An  affec- 
tion of  vision  due  rather  lo  defective  power  of 
retinal  sid»|>tation  than  to  defective  light-sense, 
hut  resulting  in  a  limited  ability  to  see  in  a 
faint  light.   See  Sight,  Defects  or. 

NYCTEBIBIA  (Neo-Lat  .  from  Gk,  w^-rrp/f , 
tiyfcferis,  bat  +  /3<of,  hion,  life).  .\n  extremely 
curious  genus  of  degraded,  parasitic  Hies  having 
neither  wings  nor  balancers.    It  is  the  sole 

genus  of  the  family  Nycteribiidte.  It  re^enihles 
the  IlippoboMcid*  in  parasitic  habits,  and  in  the 
retention  of  the  epgs  within  the  abdomen  of  the 
female,  until  they  have  not  only  b«*en  hatched, 
but  have  passed  from  the  larva  into  the  pupa 
state.   The  f-  'v  'ij)ecies  are  all  parasitic  on  bats. 

NYCTOTKOPIC  (from  Gk.  vi|,  nyx,  night 
4-  rptm^,  tropf,  a  turning,  from  rpfirttv^  trepein, 
to  turn).  A  term  applied  to  those  movements 
of  plants  which  are  called  forth  by  variations 

in  the  inten.ijty  of  the  light.  A  later  and  more 
exact  term  is  photcolic. 

NYiyiA.   Tn  Bnlwer*s  TAi»t  Tinys  of  Poniprii. 

a  blind  flower  girl,  of  genfl4'  birth,  resnued  by 
the  hero  fr4nn  llie  Hlavi-ry  into  which  she  hml 
been  sold.  The  .H.tory  of  h<  r  love  for  (Jbuicus  is 
modeled  on  Mignon'a  passion,  but  is  individuol- 
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ized  by  her  blindneflSy  wliieh  tfaie  author  handles 

with  much  art. 

NYE,  EooAB  WiL-soj?  ( 1850-90 ) ,  bettor  Wnown 
as  Bill  Njre.  An  American  humorist,  bora  in 
Shirley,  liUine,  August  25, 1850.  Nye's  childhood 

was  pa.S!M>d  in  Wisconxin.  He  went  as  a  yming 
man  t«  Wyominf?,  studied  law,  was  udiuitleti  to 
till-  liar  liicn-  in  1870,  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  aftenvanls  m-rvcHl  as  l*(wtmastcr  and 
new.spaper  eorrespon<lent.  His  health  failing;,  ho 
retunied  to  Wisconsio  in  1B83  and  settled  in 
New  York  in  1886,  havinj;  already  achieved  wide 
popularity  as  a  luimorisi,  lecturer  and  writor. 
llis  humor  consif-u  wry  largely  in  punning  and 
in  making  free  with  tiic  English  tongue.  The 
more  noteworthy  of  his  books  aret  Bill  Xye  and 
ih«  Boomerang  {18S1);  Forty  Lion  (1888); 
Btthd  Butt  (1884);  Hill  Xyv'a  Blossom  Rock 
(188.3);  Uimarks  (1880):  ChrgtnutH  (1887); 
Rnilro'iil  <i\ii<l>  ,  wiili  .Ijini.-,  W  hiirumli  J!ili-y 
(1888);  and,  with  the  same,  /•'mm.  IV if,  and 
Humor  ( 188i»i  ;  a  play.  The  Cudi  { 1891 )  ;  Comic 
Mi*torif  of  the  United  States  ( 18iM)  ;  andComtc 
Muitori)  nf  F upland  (1890).  Nye  died  in  Adie- 
Villc.  \    I    ,  1".  I  riiaiy  -JT,  iSMi;.  ' 

NYLBEGYHAZA^  ny^'red-y'hii'zu.  A  town 
and  railwigr  junction  in  the  District  of  Szaboks, 
Hungary,  Austria,  on  the  Nyir,  107  milen  by  rail 
northeast  of  BudaiM>»t  (Map:  Austria -Hungary, 
G  3).  Situated  near  tin  Tokay  wine  n  i;inn,  the 
inhabitants  are  largi-ly  euga^eti  in  vilicuUure ; 
other  bra tu  lie-  I'i  agriculture  are  also  profitably 
developed,  and  there  are  uiauufactures  of  soda, 
aaltp^m,  and  matches;  important  annual  fairs 
are  li<  1  I     r  [  k1  iii  'ii,  in  ]!H)n,  .3,1,088. 

MYKOPXNQ,  ny'ehe-plng.  .\  jM>aport  of 
Sweden,  sittuited  on  an  inlet  uf  the  Baltic  Sea» 
50  miles  southwest  of  Stockholm  (^p:  SwedaUf 
G  7 ) .  It  pnR8e«m>)«  re^lar  steamship  connections 

with  tlif  (ity  ami   V>>rik<'i|>iim'.  arnl 

eoltoii  and  wiHil  Mpiiiiiiug  f>tiihU>limt>iit unti  an 
H(  ti\<  tr  ull  in  grain.  Population,  in  1901.  737.5. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  Nyktiping  was  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  Swedan. 

NYXANDEIt,  Tiunan  .1r-r,  Wiu.lAM  (1822- 
99).  A  Finnish  botanist,  lM>rn  at  I'h'iiliorg. 
From  18.')7  to  1803  he  was  professor  of  botany 
at  HeUingfors.  and  then  settled  in  Paris.  H*e 
left  his  Tahiable  collections  and  his  library  to 
the  I'liivernity  of  Hclsingfors.  Xylander  wrote 
on  the  lichens  of  Kunif»e  nnrl  of  the  tropics, 
Fxnoi  d^iinr  now  ill'-  i  I'l  ssirii  ii  t  i'm  »/>  v  ll-h-n^ 
(18.">4);    I'rrtdrnmust  lAvin-noffraphia:  dalliw  ct 

Aln*ri'r  (IH.'.O);  and  hi'hntograpkim  NoiMhOra- 

.        ('■,.. I n>muJi  (1803). 

NYLGHAU.    See  Xilgai. 

NYM  CBIN'KLE.  .\  j  -  u<l<  nyin  of  the 
American  newspaper  writer  Andrew  C.  Wheeler 
(q.v.). 

NYMPH  (Ok.  Ni«d«,  \;/mplni).  In  Greek 
uiytliol(ij;y.a  leaser  divinityor  spirit  of  the  woods 
ami  streiiiiis.     The  nytnpiis  are  mortal,  though 

?ifted  with  long  life  and  free  from  old  age. 
heir  homes  are  the  groves  and  fountain-*.  for» 
t~t  .  iri«-;Adows,  anil  the  sea.  There  were  many 
ehi^M.-«  of  iivjiiphs.  such  ns  tlie  Xereids  (q.v.) 
in  the  S4'a,  the  Xaiads  (q.v.)  at  tlie  springs,  and 
the  Dryads  (q.v.)  and  Hamadiyada  in  the  trees. 
The  Naiads  esjx'cially.  as  goddcKfies  of  the  waters, 
were  regarded  as  di\*initifs  of  fruit fulnf^-  aiui 
increase.    The  cult  of  the  nymphs  was  very 


widespread,  but  never  attaine  l  ^prr^ial  splendor. 
They  were  worshiped  with  I'uu  in  caves,  or  at 
the  spriiij.'s  wtierc  tlicy  dwelt.  In  art  they  are 
foiud  as  i«pecUilurs  or  participants  in  many 
mytlwlagioal  8ecne!«,  and  are  al»o  represented  on 
raauy  reliefs  dedicated  by  votaries  at  their 
shrines.  In  Greek  art  they  are  usually  repre- 
.^(■iit(Hl  as  fully  dra|>ed  maidens,  often  holding 
liaiidii  aud  dancing;  the  numl>er  is  usually  Uirt^'. 
and  sometimes  Hermes  ap|)ears  as  their  leader, 
in  later  times  they  are  commonly  in  the  form  of 
maidens,  nude  ahove  the  waist  and  holding  be- 
fore them  a  large  muasel-sheU  or  basin  aa  * 
tuymbol  of  their  control  over  fountains. 

NYKPH  (from  Lat.  nympha,  from  Gk.  vh/if^, 
nympA^t  nymph,  bride).  The  third  stage  of  aiqr 
insect  which  undergoes  an  incomplete  metamor* 
phnsi-^.  It  is  an  ac  tive  stage,  and  in  it  the  insect 
as  a  rule  clo)M.>ly  resembles  the  adult,  except  in 
not  poasfiwing  wiiiga.  8eo  MimnfOKraogw. 

NYM'PHiEA'CE.a:  (Xco-T^it.  in. in.  pi.,  fr-.m 
Lat.  nymphtra,  (ik.  m'/x^mi,  nymphaia,  water- 
lily,  from  vi'fi^tj,  nymphf,  nvinph,  bride).  The 
Waxes  Luuy  Family.  A  natural  order  of  more 
than  60  apeeies  of  dicotyledonous  plants  growing 
in  the  mud  of  lakes,  ponds,  ditches,  and  slow 
rirers,  in  warm  and  temyierate  regions.  Their 
large,  long-stalkeil.  licait-sii  i]  .  ■  .,r  peltate  leaves 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  \sater,  and  the  large, 
often  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  either  float 
or  are  raised  aligbtlv  above  the  water.  There 
are  usually  four  sepals,  and  numerous  petals  and 
stamens,  often  grading  into  one  another.  Tlie 
many-<elkU  ovary  with  ra'liating  atigma:^  and 
numerous  ovul<  >  in  some  of  the  genera  is  more  or 
less  surrounded  by  a  large  fleshy  disk.  The  seeds 
have  ft  farinaoeotts  albumen  and  those  of  many 
spadea  ara  uaad  oa  food,  as  are  ako  the  root- 
stocks  of  some.  See  Watkb-Lut;  Lotus;  Nfr 
Li:.\iBo;  Victoria;  Eubyale. 

NYORO,  nyO'rAv  or  BA  NYOBO.    One  of  a 

group  of  |>owerfiil  Bantu  tribes,  living  on  the 
east  siile  nf  I^ake  Albert  Edward,  .\frica.  They 
are  the  northernmost  of  the  Bantu.  They  arc 
as  a  rule  good-looking,  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned, but  their  oountenancea  are  disfigured  by 
their  custom  of  extracting  the  four  lower  in> 
cisors.  The  hut.s  are  conical  frames,  covered 
with  thatch.  Their  weapons  are  spears,  assegais 
or  tlirow  in;,'  -,|ii  ar-i,  \v(MHi<'n  sliields,  ami  ho\»8 
ami  arrows.  They  uiake  dugout  canoes  and  rafts 
of  bundles  of  papyrus  for  navigating  the  streams 
and  lakes.  Game  and  fish  are  caught  with  in- 
genious traps  and  nets.  Their  staple  food  is 
the  sweet  potato  and  grain,  from  wliieh  beer  is 
brewed.  The  clan  system  prevails,  and  it  is 
forbiiid<'n  for  a  Xyoro  to  kill  or  eat  the  totem  of 
his  clan.  The  best  defined  religions  practice  is 
the  worship  of  ancestors,  which  grows  out  of  the 
elan  sy.stem.  As  iron-workers,  weavers,  and  pol: 
ters  they  show  decided  skill.  Tliey  number  about 
110,000.*  (  onsult  .Johnston.  The  T'ganda  PrO' 
tcciuratv  (Xew  York  and  Ix)ndon.  1902). 

NTB^N,  ny-ran'.  MAOxr.s  (18.17—).  A  Swed- 
I-'li  I'nssijin  a--!  ri >i)<)iiu  r.  Uoni  in  t!n'  I'rov  inee  of 
Weriiiland.  Sweden.  He  studied  at  Upsala,  and 
in  IS(»8  was  lir-<t  eiig«g<»d  in  the  Observatory  st 
Fulkova,  of  which  he  became  rioe-director  in 
IftftO.  Nyrt^n  made  TaUiahle  researches  for  the 
(li  f.  nniiiation  of  (lie  r-niistants  of  precession, 
nutation,  and  aberration,  and  wrote:  DUermitut- 
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i'wn  (7u  rotfficxent  constant  de  la  pr^cetsion  au 
moi/m  d'ltoilr.s  do  faihle  Mat  (1870);  Bettitn- 
itiuiin  d'-r  \utation  d<r  Erdachsc  (1873);  Die 
I'olhohv  von  i'ulkotca  (I873}j  L'aberration  dea 
etoiles  fixes  (1883) ;  and  Voritttiont  la  iati- 
tudc  dr  Puulkova  (1893). 

BTYS'SA.  A  genua  of  North  American  trees. 
Sec  TUPEIXJ. 

mrSSENS,  nAN-ix',  Albert  (1855—).  A 
Belgian  politieian,  born  at  Ypres.  lie  studied 
law  at  Ghent,  and  became  professor  in  the  Catho- 
lic University  at  Louvain.  Afterwards  he  en- 
(end  politics,  was  representative  from  Louvain 
in  1802,  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Btmggle  over  the  suffrage  in  1893.  N'^'-s-sens  was 
ni.i.lc  Minister  of  IiidiKtiy  am!  I.iilxir  in  18l»3. 
Tlu'  lalxir  laws  lir-  succwded  in  having  passed 
in  til  15  (ujKuitv  did  not  suit  the  extremists  of 
«itber  party,  'lie  wrote  E,  rinnei  (18»8J,  a 


bio<;rnp1iy  of  the  edebratcd  leader  of  the  Left 

HTBTAD,  nv'stAd.    A  town  in  tlie  LBn  of 

Abo  lijonu'lxii^',  Finland,  -situated  on  the  Gulf 
of  lUitluiia,  about  40  miles  southeast  of  Abo 
i.Maji:  Russia,  U  2).  It  is  noted  for  the  treaty 
couduUed  Iwre  in  1721  between  Sweden  and 
Ruasia,  by  which  the  territory  conqueretl  by 
Peter  I.  nJon^r  the  C,u\f  of  Finland  and  the  Baltic 
was  eoncfdfd  lu  Kussia.  Population,  in  18'J7, 
35)28. 

NYX  (Lat.,  from  Glc.  vif,  night).  In  Grck 
mythology,  the  goddess  of  night,  catted  Nox  l)y 
the  ■Romans.  She  was  the  dunirlitrT  of  C  haos 
and  itjolhcr,  by  her  brother  Erebus,  of  I>uy  and 
Light.  Among  her  children  were  the  Moera), 
Ilypnos,  ^jemeei«.  Discord,  and  Thanatoa,  and 
some  of  tha  poeta  call  lier  tha  motber  of  all 
thing!. 


o 


OTlie  fifteenth  letter  and  fourth 
▼owel  in  English,  and  a  STmbol 
for  a  sound  in  fieneral  fonmion  to 
all  langiiuges.  It-*  form  is  derived 
through  the  medium  of  Latin  from 
the  (ireek,  and  still  more  remotely 
from  the  Phoe-nician  character.  In  Semitic  the 
nam  of  the  letter  w««  ayta,  'qre/  having  refer* 
enee  to  the  form  of  the  letter,  whfeh  must  orig- 
inally have  been  a  pietograph.  Tliis  Semitic 
letter  reprt-st  iiUd  a  guttural  breatliinj,'.  the  'ain, 
whit'li  did  not  exist  in  Creels.  Tlu'  i*ign  was 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  to  represent  different 
o-aonnds,  for  the  long  sound  ol  wbid)  they  after- 
warda  developed  the  efaaraeter  om^  (U).  In 
p<Mit-e1a»sfeal  tinea  the  namea  iMUeinm,  ^Uttle  o,* 
and  ()iiu  </ti,  'big  o,'  were  given  to  theee  qnnbole. 
See  Au'HAiiET. 

Sound.  In  English  the  letter  o  is  used  to  indi 
eate  two  chief  divisions  of  o-sound,  first  the  close 
or  'long  o'  in  old,  HO,  etc.,  which  is  Bometimes 
reprcsente<l  also  by  digraphs,  as  in  tew,  dough, 
toic;  second,  the  open  or  'short  o,'  which  may  be 
wide,  UH  in  hot.  rut.  nr  narrow,  as  in  shorn,  lord. 
The  main  tRiurce  of  ttie  English  long  o  is  an  Old 
English  d,  Cterni.  ei,  Goth,  at,  as  io  Eng.  stone, 
A^.  «tdtt»  Germ.  Httin,  Goth,  elatne;  the  abort  o 
in  wmally  a  retention  of  a  Weet  Oennanie  o  aa 
in  rjold  (.A.S.  gold.  Germ.  Oold).  As  a  graphic 
device,  moreover,  o  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
a  u-sound,  as  in  mUo,  in/If,  Icrr.  mank  (.A.S. 
munuc),  etc  Thi-*  siitllinj:  is  really  not  ortho- 
graphic, but  was  duf  to  tlie  AngloNorman  sfrilxis 
adopting  a  looped  o  instead  of  u  wb«i  adjoining 
an  angular  pointed  letter  like  m.  «,  f>.  where 
the  vowe!  could  not  readily  be  diit  intruislicd  by 
the  eye.  In  ^onic  words  this  has  oven  atToctcd  the 
pronnni  iat  inn.  us  in  ■sf,\  ri  ci;.'n.'  and  often  "wont.' 

As  A  Symbol.  In  me<li(eval  notation  as  a  nu- 
meral o  =  U;  in  chemistry  O  =  oxygen;  in 
logic  it  is  the  sign  of  the  particular  negative 
proposition;  and  it  is  common  in  abbreviations, 
n  T  =  Old  TcsUmeot;  O.H.O.  =  CHd  High  Ger- 
man, etc. 

OABU,  wS'bsai  One  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 

(■I  •■  > 

OAJACA,  wft  uftlcA. 
Mexico.  See  Oaxaca. 

OAK  (AS.  /if\  Olin.  -,7i.  fJer.  Richr,  oak: 
coiinirtcd  with  Lat.  «r«rH/f<.»,  Gk.  a'tyi/u^',  aipi- 
lOps,  oak  I .  QuercuH.    A  genus  of  trees  and  slinihs 

of  the  natural  order  Cupuliferc,  having  a  three- 
celled  ovM7t  and  a  round  (not  angular)  nut 


A  State  and  a  city  of 


(acorn)  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  and  invested 
by  a  scaly  truncated  cup.    The  species  numlier 

about  .')00  and  are  natives  of  temperate  and 
tropical  countries.  Several  are  found  in  Kurope. 
North  America  pro<luccs  niany,  and  many  are 
natives  of  A*>ia,  especially  of  mountainous  re- 
gions. None  arc  found  in  tropical  Africa,  in 
Auatralia,  or  in  South  America  except  in  the 
most  nortiiem  parts.  The  oaka  hav«  alternate 
sim[)le  leaves,  which  arc  entire  in  some,  but  in 
the  ^'reater  nuiul>er  variously  lobed  and  sinuated  or 
cut;  evergreen  in  Monic,  but  more  generally  <lecidu- 

ouSf  when  they  have  v  ll  Imeloped  winter  buds. 


OAK  iQuerraa  alb»). 

The  oaks  are  famous  for  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  their  timl)er,  the  majesty  of  their  ap- 
IK-arance.  and  their  great  lon;^cvity.  They  reach 
maturity  in  from  120  to  200  years,  depending 
upon  tile  species,  and  well-attested  specimens  are 
known  to  be  nearly  1000  ymn  old.  Some  apeeies 
rise  tall  and  stately  to  a  halgbt  of  tnm  SO  to 
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100  or  «vcii  160  feet,  and  Iiatc  thick  tnmks  and 
wid«4i>irMidiiig  bnnieliM.  The  titnik  h  often 
four,  six,  or  even  pipht  feet  in  dinmetcr.  The 
oak  suci'eeds  best  iu  lujimy  soiU,  and  especially 
in  those  that  are  somewhat  ealcareoiw.  The  tiiii 
ber  ia  very  solid,  durable,  peculiarly  insuscepti- 
ble of  the  influence  of  moisture,  and  therefore 
aDinently  adapted  to  ihip-buildiog.  It  is  alao 
empIoyM  Itt  carpentry,  mill  work,  etc.  The  bark 
abounds  in  tannin,  and  contains  a  pf-culiar  bitter 
principle  called  quercin<>,uiid  is  used  iu  medicine, 
chiefly  in  gargk-s,  on  account  of  it«  astringency, 
aometiines  alao  as  a  tonic;  it  is  used  along  with 
gall«iitita  In  the  manufacture  of  ink ;  but  noet  of 
all  for  tanniiu;  (see  Babk),  on  which  aeoount  the 
oak  ia  often  planted  as  copse- wood  (see  Copse)  in 
situations  where  it  cannot  he  expected  to  attain 
^reat  siae  as  a  tree.    The  acom.4  of  some  trees 


cork  of  compurce  is  obtaiiMd»  is  a  native  of 
Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa.    (See  Oobk.) 

The  Valonia  oak  (Quercua  ^Egilopa) ,  of  Kiistern 
Europe  and  Asia  and  extensively  planted  in 
Algeria  ami  elsewhrre,  is  cdelirated  for  the 
amount  of  tannin  eonUiiiUHl  in  its  acorns  and 
cups,  largo  quantities  of  which  are  used  in  tan- 
ning leather.  The  gall  oak  (QwerciM  ImUatuea), 
a  common,  low  shrub  native  of  Aate  ICinor,  fa 
noted  for  tlie  galle  produoed  upon  its  leaves  by 
insects. 

In  tl>e  United  Staten  more  tlian  50  npecies 
of  oaks  are  found  with  a  score  or  mure  additional 
described  varieties  and  hybrida.  Some  species 
are  venr  restricted  in  their  distribution,  being 
known  from  only  a  single  locality,  where  others 
ranf^e  from  Maine  to  Minnesota  and  sonthward  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.   The  American  species,  and 


OIK  LRAVRa. 

1.  niii,'  W  ofilt  {QuerruK  vflijflajii  :  2.  Mre  oak  {Qamaa  Vlrglnlnnai  ;  3,  lUn-k  CUt-ntuut  oak  IQuen  ua  primue);  4. 
yta  uajt     B8fcM  ^p«iM»trig) :  6.  Block  Jock  oak  (Qativwi  Mmrjrtmadlcst) ;  0,  Com  oak  {tiutrea*  aabw) ;  1,  Byaalsb 

lire  also  ti  hu  I:  If  —  bitter  than  others,  and  species 
occur  Willi  h  i  raduce  acoms  as  sweet  as  chestnuts. 

Kconomically  considered  the  priiici|)al  oak 
of  Europe,  also  distributed  over  Western 
Asia,  is  Quercua  robur,  the  British  oak,  of  which 
there  are  two  well-known  varieties,  peduneuiata 
and  teatiliflora,  so  named  heeause  in  the  former 
the  acornn  have  stalks,  in  the  latter  not.  These 
and  other  differences  in  habit  have  no  apparent 
influence  upon  the  value  of  the  timber.  Of  these 
varietiea,  which  some  botanists  call  distinct  spe- 
cies, pettanealoto  is  more  abundant  in  the  north 
and  senmliftora,  often  called  dumia<!t  oak,  in 
the  wuth.  The  Turkey,  or  Adriatic  oak,  some- 
times called  Austrian  oak  (  Quercus  Cerris) ,  na- 
tive to  Southeastern  Europe,  is  large  and  valuaMe 
and  extensively  planted.  Its  leaves  are  acutely 
lohed  and  the  enps  of  the  aeoms  have  long 
acute  bnets,  from  wlifeh  H  Is  called  mossy- 
cupped.  The  holm  or  rvrr;Treen  oak  (Quercua 
Ilex)  is  an  everpreen  spe<  ieH  (x-currinp  commonly 
in  the  south  of  Kuroiw.  It  i'^  more  fully  de- 
scribed under  Ilex.  The  cork  oak  (Quercus 
ftendo  liber),  fram  tlie  baric  of  wbidi  the 


possiMy  the  others,  n  i  'ily  f  ill  into  two 
prou[iH.  the  white  oaks  and  black  oaks,  re- 
speetivi  ly,  the  former  with  round  lobed,  never 
bristle  tipped  Imves,  and  acorns  which  ripen 
ihii  lirst  year;  the  latter  with  acute  bristle* 
tipped  leaf  lobes,  and  fruits  which  mature  the 
second  year.  The  American  •white  oak  (Quercua 
alba),  a  large  tree  of  rather  rapid  growth  and 
tough,  hard,  strong,  clo«e-j.'raiiiid  wixhI,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  timlx'r  trees.  It  is  found 
from  Caoada  to  the  Gulf  and  west  to  Texas.  The 
bur  oak,  or  mossy  cup  oak  (Qaeroue  maers* 
carpal),  is  a  large  tree  of  much  the  appearance 
an<l  distribution  of  the  white  oak  and  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  oaks  for  Western  planting. 
Its  tindx  r  is  coarser  grained  and  not  so  strong, 
hut  otherwise  equals  that  of  the  former  species. 
The  red  oak  {Quavu*  rubra)  and  the  scarlet  oak 
(Querons  oooowuMi)  are  lai;ge,  valuable  trees  that 
occupy  about  the  same  territory.  They  belong 
to  the  socimd  elnss  of  oaks  mentioned  above. 
Their  tiniher  is  enarsi-  graincd,  heavy,  linrd,  and 
strong,  and  is  used  in  various  kinds  of  building 
and  for  fumltare.   No  dilTerenee  between  the 
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two  is  notii'cd  in  tlu-  lumber  trndf.  The  clif-^t- 
init  oak  {Qmrcua  Frinus)  i»  a  lar<,'f  inv  witli  a 
di't'piy  funxnud  bark  and  leaveis  resfuiblinj{  those 
of  the  chestnut.  The  bnrk.  which  in  rich  in 
ianniii,^  i't  n^^d  extensiveJy  in  tanning  Icattaer. 
Th«  ebinr|tiii]<in  onk  {Quertm  atvminain),  and 
the  dwnrf  i-lun(|uiipiii  <»iik  (Qiicmi.<>  prindiilri) , 
by  some  botanisti^  reUrred  to  i/ucreu^  J'rtHus^ 
bear  edible  acorus.  The  yellow  o»ik,  or  quer- 
citron {Qucrcm  iinctoria) ,  or  Quercua  discolor 
of  some  botanists,  yields  a  valuable  bark  for  use 
in  tanning,  and  a  dyestuflT,  quercitron.  The  livo 
oak  {Quercua  vimia  or  Qufrcua  Virffiniana) 
is  found  f/rnw  iii<.f  in  the  rich  sioil  of  moist  cli- 
mates from  Vir^'iiiia  to  Texa.s,  also  in  Cnlifomia, 
ilexico,  Central  AiiiciitTa,  and  Cuba.  It  is  on6 
of  the  hardiest  of  the  evergreen  onk^,  attaining 
a  height  of  00  leet  or  more,  and  «lx  to  eight  feet 
in  diameter.  It  wan  fonjicrly  exten.Hively  used  in 
ship-buildin;;.  The  Sparii-li  oak  of  the  southeast- 
ern I  riitid  States  j-  varinusly  called  Qurmta 
digitata  and  QuvrcuH  dtUifata,  the  latter  nanoe 
tieillg  also  applied  to  an  Haat  Indian  ajpecies. 

Tn«  name  oak  ia  siren  to  many  other  trees 
and  plants  not  related  to  Quereus.  The  African 
oak  is  a  kind  of  teak  (q.v.).  In  Australia  a 
numlH  r  of  species  of  Casuariim  (i|.v. )  are  called 
oak,  as  are  also  species  of  Grevilica,  1.af;unaria, 
etc.  Khus  toxicodendron  is  often  called  poisou 
oak  in  the  United  States,  etc.  Fowil  oak  leaves 
are  known  in  the  Crctar«ous  rocks*  where  are 
also  found  some  forms  intermediate  between  the 
oaks  and  chestnuts.  These  latter  indirafi-  fur 
the  two  ffcnera  (^uercus  and  Castanea  a  coiunion 
ancestry  in  early  Cn'taciHjua  times,  in  the  Ter- 
tiary oak«  were  prominent  member*  of  the  vege- 
tation and  ranged  to  far  northern  latitudes,  for 
their  leaves  are  fouml  in  the  I>ower  Koccne  b»>ds 
of  Diiico  l:>laud,  on  the  we.<it  coast  of  Urcenland. 

OAK  ASVLS,  or  Gax«.   See  Galls. 

OAK  CBOWV,  ObbkS  or  the.  A  civil  and 
military  ord«r  of  Luxemburg,  founded  in  1841 
by  King  William  II.  of  the  Netherlands.  It  has 

live  clasM'S  and  is  confcrre<l  on  distinguished  ar- 
tists. The  decoratiim  is  an  eight  |)ointed  Bilver 
star,  with  a  gplden  \V  beneath  the  royal  crown 
on  a  green  field,  surroundfHl  hy  an  osik  crown. 
The  erOM  is  suspended  from  an  i  ran^^c  ribbon 

with  three  green  etripes.  The  motto  in  Je  maUu 
ticndrai. 

OAKELEY,  uk'll.  Sir  Herbrbt  STiUTunf 
(1830 — ).  An  Engliah  orgaoiat  and  compoeer» 
bom  at  Ealing,  Middlesex.  He  wan  educated  un- 

dii  native  teachors,  and  at  Oxford  Vniv«Tsity. 
l.  iti  I  he  studied  at  the  Leijizig  Coiiwrvatiiry  and 
}iri\ati-ly  inrL'aiii  s\i(h  S<:dineider  "f  I )r(-ilcti  and 
UreidensU  III  ul  J'xinn.  He  hid»l  sov<  rul  uni v»  t>*ity 
appointments  as  lecturer  on  nuisienl  lopi<'s.  and 
held  high  degrees  from  |no8t  of  the  leading 
univerKitlco  of  Great  Rritain.  He  was  composer 
(in  Sintland)  to  yueen  Victoria,  and  was 
kiiifiliud  by  Iwr  in  IHTii.  Hi-*  organ  recitals 
were  famous  lhrough(nit  the  I'nitoil  Kingdom. 
Hin  compositions  include  the  Cantata  JubHrc 
htfries,  a  sonata  op.   20,   consitlerahle  church 

muAie,  songs,  and  an  orchestral  ''suite  in  the 
olden  Htvle"  (1893). 

OAKES,  oka,  Ubtax  (lOSt-Sl).  An  American 
colonial  clergyman  and  poet,  bom  in  England. 
He  was  brought  to  Massachusetts  in  1034.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1640,  and  ahowed  his 


j.n  cority  by  the  early  publication  at  Cambridge 
of  a  set  of  astronomical  calculations,  and  shortly 
afterwards  accepted  a  pastorate  at  Titchfield, 
England.  His  Non-Conformist  views  compelled 
him  to  reliaqjuiah  his  paatorafee  in  1662,  although 
later  he  preached  to  another  congregati<m.  On 
nrcount  of  his  Ji-arning  and  |>ifty  be  was  cho«en 

Easlor  uf  tlie  cliurcli  iu  Cambridge,  Masa.,  where 
e  began  his  labors  in  1071.  He  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Uarvard  CoU^  in  1675  (being 
formally  installed  five  years  later),  and  held  this 
]>ositiou  until  bis  death,  which  occurred  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  July  25,  1681.  He  was  an  eloquent 
jinaihcr,  lait  is  rtineniKersHl  chiefly  for  Klegy 
L'i>on  the  Death  of  Thomas  Hhci>ard  (  1677),  one 
of  the  best  and  most  elaborate  of  early  colonial 
poema.  This  poem  baa  been  mora  than  once  re- 
printed. Fnr  speefmeBa  and  eriUcism,  oomult 
Tvler,  fligtorj/  of  Amerfcatt  Litentwet  H.,  16*18, 
163-167. 

OAK  1N8JS0I8.  The  inaeot  fauna  of  oak  b 

very  extensive.  Between  500  and  000  species  of 
insects  have  l>cen  recorded  that  live  upon  the  dif- 
fiTi'iit  species  of  QueniH,  ami  ttnTe  ai*'  in  ad- 
dition many  other  h{»  <  i<  s  which  live  in  decaying 
oak  woml  and  onk  stumps.  In  Germany  .537 
s|)ecies  of  insects  of  all  orders  have  been  recorded 
by  Kaltenbaeh  as  preying  upon  the  oaks  of  that 
country.  It  has  been  estimate<l  that  it  is 
not  iniprolmble  that  1000  BjK'cics  of  oak  in- 
sects exist  ill  tlu-  United  States.  The  roots  of 
tlie  live  oak,  and  probably  of  the  water  oak, 
are  infested  by  a  great  longieora  borer  (Mallodon 
metonoptia)  by  which  the  treee  are  permanently 
dwarfed  and  their  growth  arrested.  There  are 
several  8|>ecies  wliir-h  hnrrow  into  thr  trunk,  the 
most  proniim-nt  Ix  iii^'  the  ratcrpillar  of  tlie  car- 
penter Miotli  i  I'riiiiiii.ru'^lus  ro/<tnifrl,  \\lii<  h  oc- 
curs from  New  Knglnnd  to  Texas  and  honey- 
comlw  the  wood  witli  large  black  burrows.  Sev- 
eral flat-headed  borers  (Buprestid«)  and  many 
bark-boring  beetles  (Cnrctifionidie)  affoei  oak. 


OAK-PRli.NMK. 

a.  Adult.  btH-tlc  iri'iphh!],in  vilhisninV.  h.  OTid  of  tWig 
wvi-n'<l  li.v  Ihtvii  from  1 1  ^  •■.  ■  ,  ir  \  I'l-si  -  i-ml  c< >ii  i jilnlnf?  mafl^ 
tfol;  «/,  «»mo  (rom  (tlil>',  ^'pllt  to  •iluiw  [uii.ii  w  ithin  It. 

The  oak-pruner  {Ki<tphtdi<oi  lilly/iuin)  and  the 
pcrioilical  cicada  (see  Cicaha)  cut  off  the  twigs 
and  small  limbs.  The  leaves  of  various  oaks  are 
eaten  by  many  species  of  Icpidoptcroue  lai^, 
the  most  prominent  being  the  forest  tent-cater- 
pillar {('lisiociimiia  disfttria)  and  the  large  black 
and  re<l  strip«'d  spiny  caleriiilla r  of  .l(jj\fi/((  ■c<  d-i- 
tvria.  These  two  caterpillars  m  tl»e  .\tlantic 
and  Central  States,  as  a  rule,  do  more  harm  to 
oak  forests  than  all  other  species  combined. 

Sewral  species  of  leaf-rotlera  (q.T.)  are  fofimd 
upon  oak,  and  leaf-miners  (q.T.)  frequently  dia* 
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figure  the  leav,^.  There  are  also  plant-lice  and 
scale -insects  uiuch  are  confined  to  the  trees  of 
this  kind,  and  the  eo-called  gloomy  »cale  {AMpidi' 
etne  tenobriauus)  frequently  co^ngers  the  life 

of  half-grown  tr«-s,  whiU-.  ihu  imported  oak-scale 
(Atterodiaspi.t  quercicoUt)  eiift<  the  trees  in 
nirtiiy  lixalities.  disfiguring  tho  ^mailer  branches 
by  pitting  the  tender  bark  with  it»  peculiar  de- 
preeeioiUt 

A  striking  charnctoristic  of  the  insect  fauna 
of  oak  is  the  uccurrcncc  of  umiiy  kinds  of  galls 
pnxhiied  mainly  by  gall-flics  of  the  liviiu  tioptt  r- 
ous  family  C>'nipidie.  One  hundred  and  eight 
distinct  species  of  gall-flies  live  upon  oaks  in 
the  United  States^  eaeh  species  making  its 
diaraeteristfe  ^11  either  upon  the  roota,  the 
t\^i^^s,  the  buds,  or  tlie  leaves.  Some  of  the 
most  Htrikinj;  of  tlie  ouk  galls  are:  The 
oak  potato  gall.  l!ie  lurire,  hard,  uneven  swellin;^ 
resembling  a  potato  in  shape,  growing  upon 
white  oak  twigs  and  attainiog  a  length  of  two 
inehes  or  more;  the  wool -sower  gall,  which  con- 
sists of  a  round  mass  resembling  wool,  from  the 
size  of  ii  walnut  to  that  of  a  ^.'oose  egg,  growing 
on  the  side  of  or  surrounding  white  oak  twigs 
in  June,  pure  white  in  color  tinged  or  s|>eckled 
with  roae-ied;  and  the  oak  cup-gall,  which  con- 
rials  of  a  very  eurioua  swdling  on  the  aeom 
cups,  terminating  in  a  bunch  of  nirly,  wool^ 
fibres.  Several  galls  are  made  by  dipterous  in- 
sects of  the  gall  niidge  family,  Ceeidomyiidie. 
Consult  Packard,  Fi/lh  Report,  United  ktalet 
Bnttmologioal  Commiamoa  (Washington,  1890). 

OAK'LAND.  A  beautiful  residential  city  and 
the  oounty-eeat  of  AJamcda  County,  Cal.,  aix 
milea  aeross  the  hay  from  San  Franeiaoo;  on  flto 

Southern  Paeifip  Rnilroad  (Map:  California, 
B  3).  OakhniU,  uamed  fnmi  the  number  of  ever- 
f,'rien  oalo  within  its  limits,  has  a  healthful  cli- 
mate, is  surrqiunded  by  beautiful  scenery,  and 
possesses  fine  drives  and  wide  and  level  streets, 
146  miles  payed,  a  great  iKoportion  with  niac- 
adam,  ana  five  milea  with  bituraen.  Steam 

ferries  coiineetin;,'  witii  San  I'rnncixra  and  eighty 
miles  of  street  railway  demonstrate  the  city's 
accesiiibility  as  a  resideiue  distriet.  Many  of 
its  private  dwellings  arc  finely  situated  and  are 
notable  stnietures.  Particular  mention  may  be 
made  also  of  Macdonough  Theatre,  tlie  publie 
library,  which  contains  nearly  30,000  vofumea, 
the  high  scho<jI,  and  other  publie  school  build- 
ings, as  prominent  nrchitectural  features.  Oak- 
land is  the  seat  of  California  College  (Baptist), 
established  in  1870.  Lake  Merritt,  aouth  of  the 
city  and  connected  with  San  Frandsoo  Bay  by  a 
narrow  inh  f  entering  on  indentation  oi  the  bay, 
is  a  (hojjular  re«ort. 

The  city,  adjacent  to  a  fertile  agrieuUnrol  and 
fruit-growliw  region,  oontroU  a  large  eomnieroe 
08  a  railroad  tenninwt  and  as  a  shipping  centre, 
Ixith  ve-^sels  and  cnrs  in  r'iri^  here  to  exchange 
eotDmoditie^.    With  its  niannfaetnring  advantages 
it  also  has  important  industrial  interests — ship- 
building yard^;  marble,  smelting,  and  metallur- 
gical works;  flour,  eotton,  quartz,  and  planiag 
mills:   fruit-canning  works;  cordage,  carriage, 
jute,  nn<l  windmill  factories,  etc.    Tlie  {.'nvern- 
nient  is  vested   in  a  mayor,  electetl  every  two 
years,  a  unicameral  council,  and  in  subordinate 
a^intstrative  officials,  the  board  of  henlth  l>eing 
appointed  by  the  executive,  and  ail  other  officers 
chosen  by  popular  Tote^    Oakland  spends  an- 


nually, in  maintenance  and  operation,  about 
$785,000,  the  principal  items  of  expense  being 

$295,000  for  schools,  $100,000  for  the  police  de- 
partment, $90,000  for  the  fire  department.  S70,- 
(»00  lor  niuniciiial  li^litiiii,',  and  #55,000  for  street 
cleaning  and  sprinkling.  The  bonded  debt  of 
the  city  is  about  $400,000,  and  the  aaaesaed 
valuation  of  property^  real  and  peraonalf  auMunts 
to  $45,000,000.  Oakland  was  settled  abovl  1860, 
was  inrnrporated  as  a  town  in  1852,  and  was 
ch;irtire<i  as  a  city  in  1854,  though  in  I860 
there  wvw  onlv  I'll.'J  inhabitants.  Population, 
in  18T0,  10,.500i  in  1880,  34.555;  in  1890.  48,682; 
in  1[)00,  00,000,  including  17,300  persona  of  for^ 
eign  Mrth  and  2200  e<»lored  ])ersons. 

OAK  LUNQS.  A  species  of  lichen.  See 
LrjicwoKT. 

OAKB,  The.  One  of  the  most  important  Eng- 
lish horee  raoee,  ran  at  the  Epsom  Sammer  Elect- 
ing on  the  Friday  following  the  Derby.  The  race 
is  confined  to  three-year-old  mares. 

OAXXTM  (AS.  ucumlm,  Hcrmha,  OIIG.  acham- 
hif  tow,  oakum,  from  AS.  d,  out  +  CffmiON,  to 
comb).  A  Uingled  moss  of  ixrred  hempen  fibres, 
made  fntni  old  nijie  hy  unt\\isting  the  strands 
aud  rulibin;,'  tin-  lilire-?  free  from  each  other  until 
it  is  in  aUrint  the  same  condition  as  tho  h)ose 
tow  of  which  it  was  made  originally.  Its  prin- 
cipal use  is  in  ealkin|r  ihe  seams  between 
planks,  the  space  round  rivet  s  and  hnlts,  and  the 
joint*  of  water  and  othei-  |ii|>t  s.  ti)  jirevent  leak- 
a.,'!'.  It  is  sometimes  u-se«l  in  <!re>sinLr  woimda. 
White  oakum  is  made  from  untarrcd  hemp. 

OAJniBS,  6-An'neE.  The  name  of  a  Babylo- 
nian god  found  in  the  fracnnents  of  Berosus 
(q.v.).  It  is  said  thai  in  the  first  year  of  the 
foundation  nf  Babj-lon  he  came  out  nf  ihc  I'crsinn 
Ciulf.  lie  is  descrilied  as  having  the  iicad  aud 
botly  of  a  finh,  to  which  were  addc<l  a  liumnn 
head  and  feet  under  the  fish's  head  and  at  the 
tail.  He  lived  amoofr  men  during  the  daytin>e, 
without,  however,  takinf;  any  fund,  and  retired 
at  sunset  to  the  sea,  iruin  vsliicli  he  iiud  emerged. 
Oannes  instrncied  men  in  the  use  of  letters,  and 
in  all  the  principal  arts  and  sciences  of  civilijsa- 
tion,  which  he  comniunieated  to  them.  The 
story  has  not  yet  been  found  among  the  remains 
of  Babylonian  literature,  and  we  are  dependent, 
then  fore,  largely  upon  conjecture  in  attempts  to 
identify  Oannes  with  any  of  the  Babylonian 
deities  known.  He  is  evidently  the  deity  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  the  Persian  Qulf,  and  this  fact 
points  to  his  identification  with  Ba,  the  diief 
deity  of  Eridu.  a  city  that  once  lay  at  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  En  is  a  prominent  figure  in  the  rc- 
li;,'ious  literature  and  is  distinctly  a  water  deity. 
He  is  also  portrayed  as  the  source  of  wisdom 
to  whom  Marduk  (see  UEnonacBV,  the  bead  of 
the  Babylonian  pantheon,  goes  for  advice,  and 
the  feet  that  Marduk  is  represented  as  the  son 
nf  F.a  ]>oints  to  the  great  antirjuily  of  th.>  l"a  cult 
ami  the  reverence  in  whieli  it  was  held.  On 
.\ss\rian  sculptures  and  on  -eal  cylinders  we 
find  frequently  the  l>miy  of  a  man,  but  covered 
with  fish  scales,  and  it  is  Hkelv  that  this  ia  a 
representation  of  Ka.  A  difficulty,  however,  re- 
mains In  accounting  for  the  nirions  name,  which 
yc(  iiiU'-f  in  some  way  lie  eiinn*-cti-d  wilti  Ka.  (""on- 
solf   I-isfrinv   I'rliiiion  of  Babplunia  and  As8t/ria 

1'..  ,-.  I  ,  ,-i 

OAR-FISH.  One  of  the  hand-fishes  or  ribbon^ 
fishes  of  the  genus  Iit>galccu.'i,  family  Kej^aleeidtt. 
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The  body  is  much  elonprated  and  at  the  same  time 
attemiatoi!  ami  (■i(m|>rc.sfte<l.  The  dorsal  fin  ex- 
tends the  whole  Icncth  of  the  back,  and  the  ven- 
tnl  fins  eonaist  ocuj  «l  »  sio^e  long  raj  and 


often  are  dilated  at  the  end;  ilic  mouth  is  small. 
Specimens  20  ieet  long  have  been  taken.  Tlie 
anterior  portioa  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  produced  so 
as  to  augHest  a  huum,  and  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  the  MMsalled  aea  serpenti  are  referable 
to  this  fish.  T!it'  only  s|x.'cie8  { Krri'ilccu.'i  Ihmksi) 
is  rosji>n]n)litaii   in  its  distribution.  Compare 

L'-MCOKA-FlSII. 

oAs,  a  town  ol  Sottthem  Luaoo,  Phil- 

ippines, in  the  Prorinee  of  Albay.  It  is  ritiiated 

on  the  main  road,  10  miles  northwest  of  Alhay 
(Map:  Philippine  Islands,  H  0).  (Ms  is  the 
centre  of  an  important  henip  jxrowinp  reijion,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  river  trade.  Popula- 
tion, in  1896,  16,987. 

OASIS,  iVrt-sIs  (Ijit.,  from  Gk,  iaatf,  oasis; 
connected  with  Copt,  oualic.  tlwelling-plaee,  oasis, 
from  ouih,  to  dwell).  A  fertile  place  in  a  desert. 
Aa  the  barren  condition  of  most  deserts  results 
from  small  rainfall,  the  presence  of  oosea  depends 
upon  the  occurrence  of  sprinps  or  streams  which 
can  be  utilizotl  for  irripation.  In  the  Sahara 
there  are  niduntains  of  siiHirifTit  lu-ii,'lit  to  pro- 
voke precipitation,  and  the  neiphburinj.;  lowlands 
niay  thus  receive  sufficient  water  to  support  vege- 
tation. A  water  supply  is  frequently  obtained 
alao  from  wells  located  at  eomiderable  distanoes 
from  n';,'inti'^  of  ])r<<  ipitation.  A  combination  of 
soil  that  holds  water,  hut  prevents  evaporation, 
is  sometimes  found,  and  preatly  favors  tlie  for- 
mation of  oases.  See  Abtbsian  Wklls. 

OAT  (AS.  6fe,  of  unknown  deriration). 
Numerals  species  of  plants  of  the  penus  Avena, 
belonpinp  to  the  order  (irainiueir,  or  prasses.  Tlie 
coinnioiu'st  s|Mi  i(s,  characterized  hv  loose  pan- 
icles instead  of  spikes  of  flowers  as  in  the  cafx>  of 
whmt.  barlev,  and  rye,  is  of  unknown  nativity, 
but  it  is  believed  to'  have  been  derived  from  a 
sinfrle  prehistoric  f«)rm,  probably  n  native  of 
eastern  tciiipi  rati'  Kurope  and  of  Tartarv. 

The  common  cultivated  varieties  of  oats  are 
classified  under  two  proups,  or  types,  twsed  on 
the  form  of  the  panicles,  namely,  common  oats 
with  open  spreading  panicles,  and  Tartarian  oats 
with  contracted  one  sided  panicles.  These  types 
are  sometimes  considered  as  distinct  species,  the 
fomm  H  Avena  aattvot  the  latter  Avma  orisn- 


talit.  In  general  the  varieties  of  oats  differ  in 
the  color  and  thickness  of  the  husk,  tlie  form  of 
the  grain,  the  length  of  the  straw,  and  the  time 
of  ripening,  in  color  th^  are  usually  yellow, 
white,  or  black.  There  are  a  number  of  spedas 
of  but  little  importanoe,  sueh  as  wild  oats 

iArrnn  fntun),  which  is  generally  coiisiilcrcd  as 
a  wti'ii,  hut  has  become  an  ahuiulaut  ami  valuable 
wild  pasture  ^na-s  in  California;  bristle  jKijiited 
oats  {Avena  atrigota)^  also  a  weed,  but  some- 
times grown  for  greoi  fodder;  animated  oata 
{Avena  »tmrUim)t  so  named  from  the  fact  that 
w^en  the  dry  awn  absorbs  moisture  it  untwists 
and  thus  gives  motion  to  the  grain;  and  short 
oats  (.ticHO  brcvM) ,  cultivated  for  its  grain  at 
high  elevation  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Fnnoe  and  Spain,  ripening  where  other  kinda 
do  not,  and  also  gfrown  as  a  forage  plant  in  other 

parts  of  Europe.    See  Colored  Plate  of  Ckkeai  s. 

The  oat  is  a  hardy  plant,  especially  well 
adapted  to  temperate  climates,  and  is  not  culti- 
Yated  to  any  great  extent  in  hot  countries.  It 
is  flxtsnaiTely  grown  in  the  United  Stntca  sad 
Canada,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  coaatrico 
of  Northern  Europe.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  coot, 
moist  climate,  but  it  will  grow  quite  well  in 
warmer  regions  if  the  soil  is  sulheiently  moist. 
In  hot  and  dry  regions  it  grows  very  poorly. 
Oats  an  not  %  iaatidiouB  erop  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  and  will  grow  on  light  or  heavy 
soils,  but  are  intolerant  of  excess  of  water  The 
seed-bed  for  oats  is  prepared  alxnit  the  same  as 
for  wheat  and  barley,  b>it  not  quite  so  deep.  In 
the  Eastern  United  States  the  land  is  usually 
plowed  before  the  oats  are  sown,  but  in  the 
VVestem  Statea,  especially  in  new  and  fertile 
regions,  they  are  frequently  sown  on  com  land 
without  plowing  and  covered  with  a  corn  cul- 
tivator or  disk  harrow,  the  surface  of  the  soil 
being  thai  smoothed  with  an  ordinary  harrow. 
When  sown  on  unplowed  land  oats  are  alwojn 
broadcasted,  and  on  plowed  ground  the  praetieea 
of  both  drilling  and  broadcasting  prevail.  On  the 
whole,  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  is  broad- 
casted. From  two  to  three  bushels  of  se<'d  is  the 
usual  quantity  sown  per  acre.  Oats  are  sown  in 
the  spring  and  in  the  fall.  Spring-sown  onta 
represent  the  bulk  of  the  erop,  while  fall-sown  we 
winter  oats  are  limited  to  southern  loealitlea. 
When  sown  as  early  in  the  sprinp  as  possible 
the  crop  has  the  advantage  of  making  most  of  its 
growth  during  the  cooler  part  of  the  season, 
whidi  is  best  adapted  to  its  development.  In 
northern  latitudes  it  ripens  in  ninety  days,  or 
even  less,  but  in  sontliera  regions  a  longer  time 
is  required. 

From  foriy  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre  ia  con- 
aidered  a  good  yield,  but  much  laraer  yields  are 
sometimes  obtained.    Russia  and  the  United 

States  are  the  greatest  oat-prodnefalg  OOUntries 
of  the  world.  In  ISO'J  the  United  States  producf>d 
7!lt).177.713  bushels.  ITie  average  yield  per  acre 
in  the  United  States  for  the  years'lSQO  to  18U9. 
inelusive,  was  about  26.14  bushels.  The  higlieat 
average  yields,  about  40  bushels  per  acre,  are 
produced  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The 
oat,  although  quite  free  from  insect  enemies  a  tic! 
plant  diseases,  is  subject  to  rust  and  loose  smut 
in  a  way  similar  to  wheat.  (See  Run;  Smrr.) 
Karly  maturing  varieties  are  usually  preferred 
iH'cause  they  often  ripen  before  nut  beeomes 
injuriona  to  the  eropi,  and,  on  neeooni  of  beia^g 
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shorter  iu  the  straw,  tbey  are  not  so  apt  to  lodge 
as  late  varieties.  For  a  conein  treatise  on  toe 
culture  of  oats,  eonsult  Morrow  and  Hunt,  Soti* 
end  Oropa  of  the  Farm  (Chicago,  1802). 

Fo<-H)  AND  Fkeding  Valve.  TIr'  oat  plunl  fur- 
nishes green  forage,  hay,  and  Btraw,  while  the 
ripe  grain  and  its  milling  product^;,  are  of  gn-at 
inportrace  as  foods  and  feeding  atuffe.  Hie 
gimin  baa  long  been  used  ae  a  food  for  man,  in 
the  l^nitffl  States  chiefly  as  a  breakfast  food. 
In  the  following  table  the  average  percentage 
cx>uipo8itioii  d  a  number  of  oat  products  la 
shown: 


When  oats  are  low  in  price  they  may  be  proAft* 
ably  fed  to  sheep  for  the  produetion  of  mutlan. 

Like  wheat,  they  induce  growth  rather  than  tlie 
production  of  fat.  When  it  is  desired  to  fatten 
lambs  suiiiL'  corn  Hhouid  he  fe<i  Mith  the  oats. 
Oat«  are  useful  for  poultry,  ground  oats  being 
veiy  valuable  aa  one  of  tbe  onutiUMBta  of  tlie . 
woniDg  raUon. 

The  different  milling  and  by  products  obtaiaed 
from  <«tB  resemble  tlie  whole  ^ain  more  or  less, 
closely.  The  hull.s  represent  the  loose  outer 
covering;  of  the  grain,  and  tlie  nhorts  (ctilled  also 


middlings  or  feed)  and  the  bran  consist  of  the 
ArsBAOK  CoMPoaiTiox  or  a  Ndmbkb  or  Oat  Pboducts 
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Out  forage  and  hay  compare  favorably  with 
siuiilar  products  from  the  common  grasses.  (See 
Hay.)  Oat  straw  contaiiut  a  higluT  ix-rccntaye 
oi  crude  fibre  than  tbe  Iiays,  due  to  tbe  fact  that 
as  the  plant  ripens  the  percenti^  of  crude  fibre 
increases.  Hay  aivl  -trn'v  may  Ixi'  fed  wliole  or 
chopped.  Tlie  oat  gram  is  rich  in  protein  and 
carbt'hydrates  and  contains  a  fairly  high  per- 
centage of  fat.  it  is  very  valuable  for  all  classes 
of  farm  animals,  though  it  is  perhaps  mo^t  com- 
monly thought  of  as  a  feeding  stuff  for  horses. 
It  baa  been  oiaimed  that  oats  eontain  a  pecoliar 
stimulating  prineiplp,  'nvcnine,'  to  which  in  due 
their  e.'^pecinl  vnhie  as  a  horse  fwd.  Careful 
analysis  fails  tf>  detect  'avenine,' and  the  common 
opinion  now  is  that  there  is  no  such  substance 
fai  the  oat.  Although  the  reason  la  not  definitely 


outer  layers  of  the  kernels.  After  the  grain  i» 
hulled  in  milling  the  little  tuft  of  hairs  on  the 
end  of  tlie  kernel  Is  removed.    These  accumulate 

and  constitute  tbe  baeie  of  'oat  dust.'  Ibe  mate- 
rial, -which  ebould  also  contain  some  braken  ker* 

nela,  is  a  useful  feeding  stuff  provided  it  does  not 
also  contain  too  much  mill  sweepings.  The  hulls 
resemble  the  straw  in  composition  and  arc  not 
regarded  as  an  especially  valuable  feed.  The 
bran  and  middlings  contain  a  large  amount  of 
nutritive  material  in  proportion  ^  their  bulk. 
The  oat  feeds  marketed  under  Tarions  trade 
names  arc  mixtures  of  the  difTerent  oat  liv-pro- 
ducts  with  or  without  other  materials,  and  differ 
in  nutritive  value,  some  being  much  more  valuable 
than  oUiers.  The  average  coefficient  of  digesti* 
bill^  of  a  munber  of  oat  prodoeta  follomt 
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known,  practically  nil  are  agreed  thfit  horses  fed 
oats  excel  in  mettle  and  general  condition — and  it 
is  certain  that  no  fee&ng  stuff  is  eatoi  with 
greater  relish.  Oats  are  usually  fed  uniffroand 
to  horses — grinding  being  necessary  only  for 
foals  and  for  animals  whose  teeth  are  not  good. 
New  oat-s  should  not  be  fed  to  v\ork  horses,  as 
th^  cau.«ie  loasencss  of  the  bowels  and  render 
the  animals  liable  to  sweat  easily  and  put  them 
out  of  condition.  The  reason  for  the  bad  offeets 
of  new  oata  is  not  definitely  known.  For  very 
young  pigf.  o«t«»  should  be  groimd  and  the  htills 
removed  by  '^ir.ing.  For  more  or  less  niature 
pigs  and  for  breeding  stock  some  oats,  either 
gmuid  or  vagnnuid,  are  very  destfaUe. 
Tel..  xm^it. 


GATES,  ots.  Trn  .s  i  1049  1705).    The  prin- 
cipal informer  in  the  so-called  Popish  Plot  in, 
England.   He  was  born  at  Oakham,  and  in  I6dS, 
entered  the  ^^ercbant  Taylors'  School,  but  was 
p.xpelled  the  first  year.    After  that  he  went  to 
S'dlescombe  SchftoT,  and  from  there  to  (Jonville 
and  Cains  College.  Cambridge,  and  later  to  Saint 
dolin's  College.   Though  he  never  took  a  degree, 
he  contrived  to  be  ordained,  Md  in  1^3  .wsa, 
appointed  vicar  of  Bobbing  in  Kent.  The  folfow-.' 
ing  year  he  became  curate  to  his  father  at  .AH 
Saints  in  Ha*<tinps,  but  both  were  expelled'  ifor 
having  invented  a  scandal  concerning  a  school- 
master there.  Moreover,  Titus  Oates  was  thrown- 
into  prison«   Escaping  fRom  priaoai,  ha  beeanw 
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a  chaplain  in  the  navy,  but  was  soon  expelled. 
He  now  ol»t«ined  the  position  of  chaplain  to  the 

Protestant  members  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
household.  Here  he  met  a  number  of  Catholic 
priests,  and  presumably  first  contrived  hi>i  plut 
of  informing  against  Catholics,  ilv  uiisociated 
with  himself  in  1C76  a  fellow  clergyman,  Israel 
ToBf^  and  together  they  planned  the  varioua 
whCTWfc  In  order  to  earry  these  oat,  Gates  pie- 
tended  to  Ijocomc  Catholic,  :xnr?  in  1677  was  sent 
to  tlie  Jesuit  C  ollege  at  \  ailiidolid,  and  alter- 
wards  to  Saint  Omer,  but  from  both  he  was  ex- 
pelled for  miseonduct,  and  in  1678  returned  to 
Sqgland.  Taking  advantage  of  the  hostile  state 
of-tiie  public  mind  toward  the  Catholics,  Oates 
and  Tonge  induced,  in  1078,  a  Lancashire  gen- 
tleman, Christopher  Kirkby,  to  reveal  to  the  jier- 
.sons  interested  fietitiousi  details  of  a  plut  of 
Koman  Catholies  to  murder  Charles  II.  and  make 
the  Duke  of  York  King.  Terrible  exeitement  re- 
sulted in  London,  and^  the  perjured  testiinony 
of  Oates  and  his  followers,  about  thirty-five  peo- 
ple lost  their  lives  between  1678  and  1681,  while 
Oates  himself  for  n  time  received  a  larf^e  pension, 
lived  in  Whitehall  Palace,  and  enjoyed  great 
favor.  A  reaction,  however,  set  in,  and  in  1684 
lie  was  imprisoned.  Upon  the  accession  of  Jamca 
n.  Oatee  isaa  found  guilty  of  perjury  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  pilloried,  whipped,  and  afterwards 
imprisoned  for  life,  lliither  unex[>eetedly  he  Hur- 
vived  the  terrible  flojiginf,',  and  after  the  Kevo- 
lution  of  1688  he  was  set  at  liberty,  lie  died 
July  12,  1705.  Consult:  Burnet,  History  of  His 
Oieis  ritae  (London,  1883) ;  Lingard,  Hiatory  of 
Enfi^d,  vols,  ix.,  x.  (ib..  1855) ;  Uacaulay,  His- 
toru     r<,<!i'ind,  vol.  i.  (New  York»  1806-48). 

OAT  QBASfi.  A  popular  name  of  a  number 
of  grssses  whose  inflorpscCTicei  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  oftt  piinieles,  amon^  them  e<>rtain  species 
of  Avena,  to  which  the  oat  hi-iotigs.  Various 
species  of  Danthonia  are  called  out  grass,  but 
are  not  considered  valuable  either  for  hay  or 
pasture.  The  best  known  oat  grass  is  Arrktna- 
therum  tlatiuB,  a  tufted  perennial  grass  intro- 
duced into  America  from  Europe,  where  it  is 
highly  prized  for  hay.  It  in  common  cast  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  is  grown  in  tlie  Southern 
States  for  hay  and  winter  pasturajie.  It  grows 
rapidly,  resists  drought  well,  and  yields  a  large 
amount  of  leafy  fodder,  especially  upon  light 
soils.  In  some  rofrions  upon  pood  soils  if  cuttings 
be  made  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  in  flower  or  be- 
fore, tlirtr  or  four  cuttings  may  he  made  during 
the  season.  After  flowering  it  quickly  becomes 
woody  and  leas  yaluable. 

OATH  (AS.  Goth,  ail's,  OnG.  eid,  Ger. 
FM,  oath;  connected  with  Olr.  oeth,  oath).  A 
declaration  or  compact,  in  which  the  declarant 
confirms  the  truth  of  his  assertion  by  invoking 
supernatural  penalties  on  his  head  In  tlie  event 
of  perjury.  The  punishment  is  often  cprcmoriinny 
represented,  as  when  a  victim  is  sacriliicd,  and 
the  jHTHon  makin<.'  a  ple<lpe  expre*>»es  a  desire 
that  he  himself,  if  he  prove  fnl<<e.  may  undergo 
a  like  fate.  In  Araenn,  a  native  f^wcars  on  a 
sword,  a  crocodile's  tooth,  or  a  thunderbolt  (stone 
celt).  The  impltestlon  is  that  the  weapon  may 

wound  him.  the  r-rncodnr  drvoiTT  him.  or  the  pod 
who  hurls  the  1i;,'litnini:  sniitf  liim.  In  the  He- 
brew ritual  n  'iacrifir-i:!!  hca^t  wn-*  cut  in  pieces 
aind  burned;,  the  oath-taker  then  passed  through 
the  Are,  In  order  to  symbolize  the  ftte  which 


would  punish  his  falsehood.  Quite  similar  was 
the  ancient  Greek  usage,  in  which  an  animal  was 
slauehtercd,  and  the  pieces  thrown  into  the  sea; 
or  the  victim  might  be  burned  on  the  altar; 
hence  perhaps  it  l>ccame  common  to  take  oaths 
before  altan,  where  the  swearer  touched  tlie  holy 
thinge*  or  laised  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven, 
wliera  was  rapposed  to  dwell  the  deity  who 
watched  wte  tbe  sanctity  of  compacts.  Oatiis 
were  usual  in  the  nt.se  of  every  solemn  agree 
meut,  public  or  private,  relating  to  business,  war, 
or  politics;  of  tins  practice  HurvivalS  rawUn  in 
our  official  and  judicial  custom. 

In  law,  an  path  ia  a  solemn  declaration  or 
pledge,  made  by  a  nwaon  of  diserctioo,  befona  a 
properly  anthorixed  <^lcer,  to  the  effSect  that  a 
thin-i  stated  or  promised  by  him  is  true,  and 
w  iih  some  ceremony  believed  to  be  binding  on  the 
conscience  of  the  declarant,  aa  bj  an  appeal  to 
God  to  witness  his  good  faith. 

With  the  development  of  Koman  jurisprudenca 
the  practice  of  thus  insuring  the  truthfulness 
of  witnesses  in  legal  actions  became  fixed  and 
common,  and  continued  in  the  civil  law.  In 
England,  up  to  the  time  of  the  reipn  of  William 
and  Mary,  no  one  could  testify  in  a  court  of 
justice  who  did  not  believe  in  God,  and  recognize 
the  doctrine  of  fMure  punishment  for  stns.  ftf  the 
Tolemtion  Act,  1  William  and  Mary.  c.  18,  I  13, 
(junkers  were  pcraiilled  to  make  a  declaration  of 
fidelity  to  the  Slate,  instead  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance;  and  by  7  and  8  William  and  Mary, 
the  solenm  afiirmation  of  Quakers  was  made  of 
equal  weight  with  an  oath,  and  was  allowed  in 
judicial  proceedings  when  the  privilege  was 
claimed.  In  ls^.->4  Parli.<»ment  passed  tlie  'Com- 
mon Law  Proicdure  Act,'  17  and  18  Viet., 
c.  66,  8  1,  iM-rmittinp  any  one  whos*-  eont*<'ience 
prevented  him  from  taking  an  oath,  or  who  did 
not  believe  in  its  binding  efficacy,  to  make  a 
sdemn  affirmation  instead.  The*  'Oaths  Act,' 
61  and  52  Vict.,  c.  46.  made  further  liberal  pro- 
visions in  Te^'ard  to  oaths  and  afllrmations. 

With  reference  to  their  legal  clTeet,  oaths  arc 
considered  assertory,  judicial,  or  extra-judicial. 
An  assertory  oath  is  one  required  by  law  other 
than  one  for  use  in  judicial  proceedings,  as  an 
oath  of  office,  or  a  revenue  tir  custom-house  oath. 
False  swearing  in  such  a  ca.-ie  does  not  amount 
to  perjury,  hut  in  most  jurisdictions,  and  in 
the  acts  of  Ciiti;,'res'i,  there  are  statutory  pro- 
visions making  it  ii  crime.  A  judicial  oath  is 
one  required  by  law  in,  or  for  use  in,  a  judicial 
proceeding,  and  a  felse  statement  wade  under 
such  an  oath  i^i  punisliahic  criminally.  An  rx/ra- 
fudicinl  oath  is  one  wiiich  is  voluntjirily  taken, 
and  not  intended  for  use  in  a  h-;,'-''!  proccodinp, 
iis  an  oatli  taken  merely  to  convince  some  one  in 
a  private  transaction  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
declarant.  Its  falaity  does  not  constitute  a 
criminal  offense. 

The  mo.st  important  class  of  oaths  ftflTccting 
tlte  penernl  public  arc  those  which  are  required 
1o  enforce  the  truth  from  witnesses  in  courts  and 
legal  proceedings.  Wliere  a  statute  requires  an 
oath  to  be  administered,  it  is  held  that  only  per- 
sons having  suffieient  understanding  to  know  the 
nature  and  obligations  of  such  a  ceremony  may 
hi-  sworn.  Tllereforc.  cliihlrcn  and  mentally  dc- 
lU  jcnt  persons  wlm  are  not  able  to  eouiprelu»nd 
the  difference  l>etween  right  and  wrong  are  often 
excluded  from  testifyiag  in  1^1  actions.  In 
most  of  the  United  States  a  witaeaa  nay  eltlMr 
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rwtar  or  affirm.  False  testimony  in  either  caso 
amounts  to  perjury.  An  extra  judicial  oath  is 
said  to  \>e  binding  only  in  foro  cotucicnl i(r-  that 
a,  morallv;  but  it  is  not  legally  binding  upon  the 
persM  taking  it.  An  example  of  sueb  an  oath  i« 
the  efMnmon  one  to  abatain  irom  the  uee  of  jii* 
tffldeating  liquon. 

The  statutes  of  each  State  prescribe  the  various 
oOicers  w)io  •^liall  administer  oailu  for  different 
purposes.  Judges,  clerks  of  eonrts,  referees, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  coroners  usually  ad- 
inini»t«r  oaths  to  witnesses,  and  notacies  and 
( I irmiL j-,?fioruTN  of  deeds  comnionly  take  oaths 
outside  of  court  for  use  in  judicial  prorrcdings, 
or  to  authenticate  instruments.    A  person 

•ttthorized  to  administer  oaths  oannot  delegate 
his  powers,  except  that  where  an  officer,  muA 
R»  a  sherifT  mith  irized  to  a]>point  a  deputy, 
it  is  UMually  hrld  tli.it  the  deputy  roprcaents  his 
prineipnl  for  all  i)ar]iose«  including  the  aiiiiuti- 
istration  of  oaths.  An  oath  should  be  adminis- 
tered strictly  in  the  form  prescrUwd  by  statute 
and  bv  a  competent  olBoer.  For  example,  it  has 
been  held,  where  a  etetute  prescribed  the  form 
of  an  oath  wliich  ended  with  the  words,  "so  help 
me  God,"  that  the  omission  of  such  words  would 
inralidate  it.  The  oath  administered  to  a  per- 
son sntMcrihing  and  swearing  to  an  affidavit  is 
TOially  inthe  fenowiiig'lonn:  '^ott  do  solenmly 
swear  that  the  contents  of  this  affidavit  by  you 
Bubecribed  are  true,  so  help  you  God."  Hebrews 
are  often  sworn  on  the  Pentateuch,  keeping  on 
their  hats,  and  their  oath  ends  with  the  words, 
*^  help  me  Jehovah."  A  Mohammedan  is  sworn 
on  the  Koran;  a  Chinese  witness  in  the  Western 
States  ia  sometimes  sworn  by  his  kneeling,  break- 
ing a  saucer,  and  uttering  an  imprecation  that 
his  **aoul  may  be  broken  into  ns  nmnv  pieces  as 
the  saneer"  if  lie  does  not  tell  the  truth.  The 
tendency  at  present  is  to  consider  that  the  stat^ 
utes  against  perjury  and  false  swearing  have  a 
more  potent  efTect  than  religious  fears  in  deter- 
ringii  witnchs  from  making  false  statements,  and 
aeeordiogly  it  is  not  considered  of  mm  pmt 
importance  whether  a  witness  swsan  Of  aflrna 
that  his  testimony  will  be  tme.  See  Afvidavit; 
EviDENcr. ;  XoT  P.Y;  Pekjcby;  WrrNEss.  Con- 
sult the  authorities  referred  to  under  Eviukmcx; 
JiocMni—;  CnnairAfc  Law. 

OATHS,  !MiLTT.\RY.  Article  2  of  the  Articles 
of  War,  United  States  Army,  prescribes  that 
eveiy  enlisted  nan  shall,  within  six  days  after 
his  enlistment,  take  oath  or  affirmation  in  the 
following  form:  "I.  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  will  )>ear  true  faith  and  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  of  America;  that  I 
will  serve  them  honestly  and  faithfully  against 
all  their  enemiea  whoniBoever;  and  that  I  vrill 
obey  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 

State-'  :ini!  fhc  .  I'drr-,  of  the  officers  a  lintcd 
over  roc,  according  to  the  rules  and  articles  of 
war."  In  England  all  Roldiws  take  a  similar 
oatii,  swearing  fealty,  allcgiaitoe,  nad  obedience  to 
the  King*,  his  heirs,  and  those  placed  in  au- 
thority iniilf  r  h;m.  Tlic  most  impressive  cere- 
mony is  that  arranged  by  the  German  Emperor 
William  II.,  who  follows  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  armies^  and  swears  in  the  recruits  of  the 
gnsrds  tcuciments  en  mssse.  Officers  slttti^  on 
courtfi-m.Trtial  nnd  witnrv^c;  t^^tTf^-ing  are  re- 
quired to  take  oath  or  make  aihrmution.  This 


latter  is  ft  tiile  in  aU  aimiM  tliroi||^ioai  ilit 

world. 

OAXACA,  wA  hil^kA,  or  OAJAOA.  A  Pacif- 
ic IStato  of  Mexico,  bounded  by  the  States  of 
Puebla  and  Vera  Gnu  on  the  north,  (  hianas  on 
the  east,  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  south,  and 
Guerrero  on  the  west  (Map:  Mejcico.  J.  0).  Its 
area  is  35,382  square  miles.  The  v.  :in:.  States 
with  the  exception  of  a  low,  sandy  belt  along 
the  coast,  is  covered  with  the  numerous  southern 
ramifications  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  inclosing  many 
fertile  uud  beautiful  valleys.  The  sIoih's  are 
covered  with  abundant  timber,  and  the  State  is 
watered  by  a  multitude  of  streams.  The  climate 
is  for  the  most  part  temperate  and  healthful* 
The  soil  ia  very  fertile  and  yields  abundant  crops 
of  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  eott<m,  and  other 
tropioiil  Lin  l  -i-mi-tropical  product.s.  Stmk  rnis- 
ing  IS  ai!»u  au  important  industry,  but  llie  min- 
eral deposits,  though  very  ricli,  are  but  little 
worked.  The  province  is  traversed  by  two  rail- 
way lines  and  has  good  roads.  There  is  also 
steamship  communication  through  the  ports  of 
Salina  Cniy.  and  Puerto  Angel.  Population,  in 
I'JOO,  047, ■Jill   TV.,-  r.ii>ital  is  Oaxaca  (q.v.). 

OA  Y  AC  A,  OAJACA,  or  Oaxaca,  nfe  Jv*a/U, 
The  capital  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  It 

is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  centre  of 
the  Stat«,  82  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  22;> 
miles  ftoutheuHt  of  Mexico  ("ity  (Map:  Me.\ico, 
K  9).  It  is  tlie  chief  centre  of  population  in 
Southern  Mexico,  the  terminus  uf  the  Mexican 
Southern  Railroad,  and  is  well  built,  with  large 
squares  and  public  parks.  The  notable  building*) 
and  institutions  are  the  Government  building,  the 
Cathedral,  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
iniblic  library,  and  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  and 
Natural  History.  Owing  to  its  isolated  position, 
it  is  not  one  of  the  important  industrial  cities  of 
the  Republic,  but  it  has  $onie  thriving  local  indus- 
tries, especially  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  the 
pita  fibre.  A  United  States  consular  agency  is 
located  here.  Population,  in  189,5,  32,641.  Oaxaca 
was  founded  by  the  Zapotecs  in  1488,  under  the 
name  of  Uuaxyacac,  and  was  oocu^ed  in  1622  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  named  ft  Antequeia.  Juares 
was  1  orri  !u-re. 

OAXACA,  Rtnifs  or.  Enormous  works  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans  near  the  city  of  Oaxaca.  The 
whole  range  of  Monte  Alban  as  seen  in  profile 
gives  evidence  of  artificial  modification.  On  as- 
cending the  summits  one  is  amazed  at  the  display 
of  pyramids,  terrace*,  quadrangles,  and  mounds 
covering  every  available  space,  and  one  finds  that 
the  wliole  mountain  has  been  remodeled  by  the 
hand  of  man  at  cost  of  immense  labor.  The  great- 
est of  these  works  is  located  on  the  summit  of 
Monte  Alban  at  1000  feet  elevation,  and  covers  an 
area  of  3400  by  1200  feet,  sculptured  into  a  vast 
series  of  level  courts,  inclosed  by  successive  ter- 
races and  bordered  by  pyramids.  The  qiudrangles 
are  flanked  at  the  comers  by  pyramids,  and  in 
the  centre  is  a  mound,  the  ruins  probably  of  a 
temple.  One  of  these  pyramids  is  400  feet  square 
and  rises  40  feet  to  the  siunmit,  which  is  .TOO 
feet  square.  Another  court,  or  j  lj  ;i  is  n  level, 
sunken  field  000  feet  wide  and  lOOO  feet  long, 
inclosed  by  pyramids  and  terraces  and  ha%'ing  a 
line  of  four  igrramids  ranged  along  its  centre.  It 
has  been  found  that  these  eonstruetlons,  no  mat- 
ter how  situated  with  regnrd  to  the  mountain 
profile,  are  accurately  oriented,  as  are  the  ruins 
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of  Mitla  (q.v.),  some  thirty  tnileg  avay,  and  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  same  people  were  their 
authors.  In  the  ahdonce  of  suitable  building 
stone  at  Monte  Aibnn,  the  builders  employed 
eorea  made  up  of  small  stones  and  adobe  faced 
mualls  with  small  rough  blooks,  but  aometimM 
with  dnssed  nuuMmry,  and  oovered  with  oement 
on  the  exterior.  There  is  no  cvidcnro  that  the 
hiirfiice  was  finished  in  fresco  as  at  Mitla.  Cement 
lloors  may  also  be  observed  in  the  ruins,  and 
there  are  traces  oi  strong  walls.  lattlc  sculpture 
has  been  found,  the  prindpal  sxsmplea  being  a 
serpent  carved  from  quartsito  originaliy  on  the 
face  of  a  pyramid,  and  two  colossal  turhaned 
heads  in  low  relief  tut  in  limestone.  Tlie  pottery 
scattered  on  the  surface  aud  iu  the  Uf'-liris  is  of 
slate  color  like  the  ware  sold  in  Oaxara  market. 
The  makers  of  the  old  ware  decorated  their  vos* 
sds  with  raised  ornaments  and  modeling.  &i- 
numernhlo  nn\a\\  amulets  of  jadeite  and  other 
hard  slouc  in  form  of  a  rudely  can'cd  human 
figure  are  found.  These  objects  bIiow  drilling, 
sawing,  and  other  methods  of  atone-working.  A 
few  gold  and  oc^per  objeots  have  been  taken, 
from  the  ruins. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Holmes,  who  made  a  earoful  «x- 
aniination  of  Monte  Altmn  in  ISOR,  conchidt^s  that 
wf  liuve  there  the  rejjiains  of  a  hill-top  city  oc- 
cupieil  hy  a  ]>oimlali()n  which  utilized  for  their 
crops  the  rich  valley  in  which  the  city  of 
Oa.xaca  stands,  and  covered  the  mountain  slopes 
with  their  garden  plots.  There  are  also  eridenees 
of  other  cmes  in  the  valley.  Tn  the  Btate  of 
Guerrero,  directly  west  of  Oaxaca,  are  many 
squure  miles  of  similar  ruiub  covering  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  indicating  an  extension  of  this 
culture.  The  local  museum  at  Oaxaca  contains 
a  large  and  instnictive  collection  of  archnological 
objects  from  Monte  Alban  and  other  ruins  in 
the  State. 

Consult:  Banilelier,  Report  on  Arrha-nlof^iraJ 
Tour  in  Mesieo  (Boston,  1885)  ;  Bancroft,  Native 
Racea  of  the  Pacific  States,  vol.  iv.  (New  York, 
1876);  Holmes,  Archaologieal  Studies  Among 
the  Anoient  Ciiiea  of  Ifevico  (Chicago,  18«7). 

OIB.  -A  rirer  of  Siberia.  SssObl 

OBADI'AH  iTTeh.  'Ohmlyah).  TIic  auHior 
of  the  fourtli  book  of  the  minor  prophets  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  in  the  Jewish  canon,  and 
the  shortest  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Con- 
eeming  Ohadiah  nothini?  is  known;  it  may  even 
be  that  the  name  5=;  a  tnere  symbol,  chosen  on 
account  of  its  roeauiiig — 'servant  of  Yahweh'  (cf. 
Mnlachi,  'my  messenger').  The  book  consists 
mainly  of  a  prophecy  of  the  destniction  of  Kdom 
for  abetting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  later  than  b.o.  680,  and  in. 
iemal  evidence  is  in  favor  of  a  period  much 
later — during  the  Persian  rule,  if  not,  iM<1c<."<l, 
after  the  Greek  conquest  of  Palestine.  A  peculiar 
problem  in  ttie  ca-e  of  Ohadiah  is  presented  hy 
the  similarity  of  verses  1-10  to  Jer.  xlix.  7-22. 
It  appears  certain  that  one  of  these  passages  is 
dependent  upon  the  other,  or  that  both  are  de- 
pendent upon  a  common  source.  Pprha|M  the 
more  jinihattle  view  is  that  Jeri  Tuiah  is  dependent 
upon  (.)l»adiah.  Constilt  the  works  mentioned  in 
the  article  Minor  Phophets:  Caspari,  Der 
Frophet  Ohadja  autgelegt  (L«ipsig,  1842); 
WlncMer,  in  AHf«iti«mmtlieh«  Untenwthunpen^ 
part  iii.  fl.eipzig,  1«f»2)  :  Prrow-ne.  Ohadinh  and 
Jonah,  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 


CoUegu  (Candsridge,  1882) ;  Peters,  Die  PropK' 
etie  Obadias  (Paderbom,  1802). 

OBADIAH.  (1)  In  Mrs.  Centllvre*s  JtoM 
Htroke  for  a  Wife^  one  of  the  guardians  of  AuM 
Lovely.   He  is  a  hypocritical  Quaker.   (2)  In 

Huuartl'H  farce  Thr  Coiumittrr,  and  in  Knij^hf-* 
adaptation.  The  Honest  Thieves,  a  brainless  clerk 
givtn  to  drinking. 

OBAN,  ol-TT!.  A  seaport  and  fashionable 
watering  place  in  ArgjiUhire.  Scotland,  on  the 
Bay  of  Oban,  20  miles  northwest  of  Inveraray 
(Map:  Scotland,  C  3).  The  bay,  protected  by 
tho  island  of  Kerrera  on  the  west,  and  by  iha 
high  6horc3  of  the  mainland,  has  tbs  appenranoe 
of  a  lake.  Oban  is  the  great  rendnvoos  for 
tourists  in  the  west  Highland.^.  The  town  owns 
iu  water  supply.  Population,  in  1891,  4500^ 
in  1001,  5374. 

OBAinX),  ^san'dd,  Jo8£  Mabia  (1707  1861). 
A  South  American  general  and  statetsman.  Presi- 
dent of  (  Vilomhia.  At  twenty  five  he  joined 
the  Republican  forceii ;  and  as  leader  of  the 
Libeials  opposed  Urdaneta  when  the  latter  be- 
oame  IMctator,  and  defeated  his  army  «t  Pal- 
mtra  (1831).  The  Bepublie  of  New  Granada, 
with  a  constitiitional  government,  was  formed 
i Immediately;  fjhando  was  elected  Vice-President 
(  lb':H-.<2)  and  then  served  for  five  year^  a** 
Sccrttnry  of  War.  He  kd  a  rebellion  against 
Ifarquez  (1838-41),  but  was  defeated  and  exiled 
mtil  his  party  was  restored  to  power  in  1849. 
Ho  was  eiectol  President  in  1853,  proclaimed 
himself  Dictator  in  \H5l.  and  wa*  forced  out  of 
oflice.  Obando  sided  with  the  Federalists  in  the 
Bevolution  of  1860  and  waa  kiUad  at  Cms  Vorde. 

OBBLiaATO,  Ab'hlAga'td  (It.,  bound,  com 
pelled).  A  term  in  music  signifvin<i  that  the 
instrumental  jiart  .so  markeii  is  ah.suhitoly  neces- 
snrj'  to  the  performance  of  the  composition,  and 
cuuiiot  be  omitteil.  The  word  is  eqweially  ap-- 
plied  to  an  instrumental  aooompaDinwnt  to  a 
vocal  eolo. 

6-BBOBB,  l/bMflt.  A  town  of  Bmguj,  Sat 

JiECBB. 

OBEDIENCE  (Lat.  ohrrtiimtia,  from  ohtrdire, 
ohcdirc.  to  oJ>ey,  from  oh.  lir-"  i:(>  -f"  aiiilire,  to 
bear).    In  cauon  law,  the  duty  by  which  the 
various  gradations   in  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion are  held  subject  to  the  several  superiors 
placed  immediately  above  each,  respectively,  in 
the  hierarchical  scale.    Thus  priests  and  in- 
ferior clergy  owe  canonical  obedience  to  the 
bishop,   and    priests    are    hound    theieto    hy  a 
solemn  promise  admin  istere<l  at  ordination.  Tlie 
bishop  primitively  took  a  similar  oath  to  the 
metropolitui}  but  by  the  modem  law,  the  juris-; 
diction  of  the  metropolitan  is  confined  to  the' 
occasions  of  his  holding'  a  visitntinn.  or  pre-' 
siding  in  the  provincial   .synod.     Bishops,  by 
the  jiresent  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chtirch, 
take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Pope.   This  obe- 
dience, however,  is  strictly  limited  by  the  canons, 
and  is  only  held  to  bind  in  things  consistent  with' 
the  divine  and  natural  law.    In  eeclesisstical 
history  the  word  obedienco  has  n  sjiecial  signi- 
fication, and  is  applied  to  the  several  parties  in" 
the  Church  which,  during  the  great  Western 
schism,  adhered  to  the  rival  popes.  Applied  to' 
the  monastic  institute.  <(b«jKenee  neirnB  the' 
vahintnr>'  submission  which  nil  mernVf'  of  re- 
ligiotis  Orders  vow,  at  the  religious  profession,  to. 
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their  immediate  auperiora,  of  whatever  grade  in 
the  Order,  aa  well  as  to  the  superior  general,  and 
still  more  to  the  ruks  mid  coutstituliuiitj  of  tlie 
Order.  Thb  furuis,  in  all  Orders,  one  of  the 
essential  vows.  It  is,  bowmr,  expreaaly  oomfiiKd 
to  lawful  things.  The  name  obedienoe  ii  aoiDe- 
tim«s  given  to  the  written  praoept  or  other  for- 
mal instnimrnt  by  which  a  su|H'rior  in  a  rcH- 
f;iou-s  Urtlir  communicatee  to  out'  of  liin  auhjectrt 
any  special  precept  or  iiislruct ion — a-',  for  fx- 
auiple,  to  undertake  u  certain  olUce,  to  prociv^l 
upon  a  particular  miaaion,  to  relinquiah  a  ccr- 
Uin  appointment,  etc.  The  instruction*  or  the 
iMtrnmeat  containing  it,  ia  called  an  obedlenee, 
bcH  iiiise  it  ia  held  to  bind  in  virtue  of  rdigioua 
obedience. 

OBELISK  (Lat.  obelhetu,  from  Ok.  6pr>hK"<:, 

oh'li.sl.''fi.  -spit,  poiiitfj  jtiHar,  diminutive  of  oii- 
?-0f,  o6c<o«,  spit.  poiiUcil  pillar ) .  A  word  applied 
topriaioatic  monumontsof  stone,  terminating  with 
a  jgrramidal  tup.  la  Arabic  they  ore  called 
mefellah,  *paek  needle/  The  ancient  Eg>'ptians 
railed  thrill  trkhcn,  a  name  of  unknown  etymol- 
uf^v,  iiud  stalls  lhait  they  were  dedicated  to  the 
sun-god;  they  were  therefore  most  miiiu-rouH  in 
the  sacred  city  Ueliopolia,  whence  mo»t  exist- 
ing ob«Iiak»  come.  Aa  most  Egyptian  goda  were 
sooner  or  Inter  identified  with  the  sun,  it  eventu* 
ally  became  appropriate  to  place  obelisks  at  the 
entranc-e  of  every  temple;  even  laia  had,  in 
Ptolemaic  timea,  two  obeliaka  before  her  temple 
in  Philte.  We  firat  im-ft  small  private  oln-lisk^  in 
tbe  time  of  the  pyramid  buildera ;  in  the  Fifth  Dy- 
nasty some  gigantic  uionumenta,  half  obeliak,  half 
pyramid,  which  were  also  dedicated  to  the  sun-god, 
Ncem  to  he  an  attempt  to  develop  the  obelisk  Into 
larger  proportiona  ^ly  HJicrificiti;;  the  monolitbic 
principle.  Tlic  paira  of  obeliaka  Hanking'  ttif  cn- 
trancea  of  templea  were  alwaya  monolitlis,  usually 
of  granite  from  Syeoe  (.\aHuan).  From  un- 
llniraed  apeeinens  in  these  quarries,  we  can  form 
nn  o[iinir»n  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  roughly 
>.  ]);ir;itt  il  from  the  ro<!k,  by  meana  of  borings 
nti<l  !ii<>i>itciiiil  wooden  |K%'s.  H<i\v  tlie-^e  j;ij;.intic 
motiimii'tif-j  were,  duriitg  the  imirniiition.  trans- 
ported Ijy  water  on  rafta  or  sjH'eially  eonstrueted 
boats  is  depicted  in  a  relief  at  Deir  el-Bahri, 
rvprodueed  in  the  Arehaolopieat  Report  of  the 
Kgypt  Kxploratiiin  Fund  for  1805-96;  unfortu- 
nately, in  regard  to  ttie  iiKichinery  used  for  erect- 
ing them,  we  know  iiotliing.  .ludgin^'  from  the 
diOicultiea  exp<»rieneeti  by  mediievul  lutd  even 
modem  engineers  in  transporting  and  erecting 
them,  it  is  diificult  to  oonoeive  how  the  ancient 
Eg>-|(tiana,  with  the  simple  apparattts  at  their 
dispoisa!.  <  <>til(l  handle  these  frrrat  blocks  of  a 
hundred  ami  more  feet  in  lenjjth.  One  of  the 
talleat  obrlisks — tlint  of  Queen  nat-ahepsut 
(Hatasu)  at  Karnak — ia  estimated  at  97  Mi  f^^t 
tB  length,  ito  diameter  at  the  baae  ia  8Vj  feet, 
its  maaa  is  catimated  at  4873  cubic  feet,  and  its 
weight  at  ^fu  tons.  The  inacriptiona  state  that 
this  oU'lisK.  tHL'  ther  with  it«  companion,  was 
cut  in  7,  and  iiaished  in  19  montha.  Inacriptiona 
mention  atill  taller  obeliaka.  All  obelisks  have 
four  facea,  and  are  broader  at  the  base  than  at 
the  top ;  the  pyramidion  or  cap  on  the  top  is  some* 
times  round.  The  pyramidion  was  often  covind 
with  nietal  (1ir!ii«  or  gold),  as  were  also  the 
liiero<;lyphie  insoriptions  running  down  the  aides 
of  the  obelisk.  The  pyramidion  frequently  con* 
tained  more  elahorate  sculptares  tluui  the  oAwliak 


itself.  These  sculptures  merely  represent  the 
King  engaged  in  worshiping  and  making  offer- 
ings  before  the  god;  the  inacriptiona  also  are  al- 
ways of  a  very  simple  character,  containing  noth- 
ing more  than  the  titles  iuid  praises  of  the  dedi- 
cating K^g.  The  obeliak  always  stood  on  n 
eubieal  pedestal,  slightly  broader  than  the  hase 
of  the  ohclisk,  and  on  thia  pedestal  signifiennt 
ornanicnt.s  were  aometimes  sculptured.  For  ex- 
ample, on  the  jxHlestal  of  an  obelisk  in  Kiirnuk 
nmy  be  seen  the  c^moccpbaU  worshiping  the  ris- 
ing sun.  In  later  times,  the  Bouaaa  put  diMom* 
tions  <xa  the  top,  like  hracen  apher^. 

The  earliest  obelisk  yet  standing  is  that  of 
Heliopolia  (modern  Matarieli),  ereeted  hy  User- 
tesen  I.  (the  second  King  of  the  Twelfth  Dynas- 
ty) before  the  Hiin  temple;  another  of  the  Twelfth 
liynaaty  ia  the  fallen  obeliak  of  Begig  in  the 
Fayum.  In  Kamak,  of  two  obeliaka  of  Tbotb- 
mes  L,  one  is  still  standing,  7ti  feet  high. 
Obelisks  of  Thothroes  III.  were  specially  numer- 
ous. One  was  removed  in  antiquity  to  Constanti- 
nople (now  in  the  Atmeidau  or  iiippudrome)  ;  it 
is  only  the  upper  part  of  an  obeliak  originally 
mueh  over  100  feet  in  height.  Another  is  ^at  of 
Baint  John  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome,  now  106  to 
107  feet  high.  The  two  famous  'needles  of  Cleo- 
patra' were  fir-st  erected  by  Thothmcs  III.  at 
Heliopolis,  and  were,  in  Ptoleniaie  times,  trans- 
ported io  Alexandria.  One  came  thence  to  Lon- 
don in  187'J  (now  on  the  Thames  embankment), 
the  other  to  New  Yoric  Inr  the  ship  J>ea90»g,  at 
the  expenae  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  in  1880 
fenrt.-d  in  Central  Park,  February  22,  1881). 
IJoth  these  monuments  were  richly  reomamented 
by  Rameaea  IT.  The  Paris  obelisk,  whose  com- 
panion still  stands  at  Luxor,  dates  from  the  time 
of  Rame.s<"s  JI.  It  was  removed  in  1831  aii<l 
erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  183d. 
The  Flaminian  obelisk  is  the  work  of  Hatneses 
II.,  thouKh  his  father.  Seti  I.,  commenced  it.  It 
was  renjoved  to  lloine  by  Constnntius,  and  in 
the  Pontificate  of  Gre;:ory  XI 11.  it  was  found 
16  feet  under  the  surtax  of  tbe  earth.  The 
architect  Fontaua  redirected  it  under  Sixtus  V. 
with  ^je&t  difficulty.  Of  the  nnmeroua  obelisks 
broujiht  to  Rome,  that  of  the  Monte  Citorio 
(hroiifjht  to  Rome  by  Augustun,  rediscovered  in 
1748)  dates  from  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty,  hav- 
ing been  sculptured  by  Paammetichua  II.  Two 
obeliaka  in  the  British  Museum  bear  inscriptions 
of  Nekht-har-heb  of  the  fourth  centu^  B.C.; 
others  from  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Vlu.  once 
stoml  before  the  Temple  of  Phil«.  These  monu- 
merits  \M're  so  ])u|iular  at  Tvome  that  the  em- 
jxrors  had  i*cvcral  of  them  cut;  for  example, 
the  Pamphilinn  obelisk,  erecte<l  bj'  Rcmin,  In 
1651,  in  tbe  Piaua  Navona,  was  originally  ereet> 
sd  before  the  Serapeum  at  Rome  by  Dtnnitian. 
who.se  name  it  hears;  thence  it  was  removed  to 
the  circus  of  Maxentius.  The  Barberini  obelisk 
originally  stood  Ix'fore  the  niausfdeuin  for  ceno- 
taph?) of  Antinoua,  the  favorite  of  Hadrian, 
whose  death  it  commemorates.  Tt  was  found 
in  the  circus  of  Aurelian  in  1633,  and  erected 
on  the  Monte  Pindn  in  1822.  The  Sallusttan 
obelisk  ntid  that  of  Beneventum  belong  to  the 
san)e  period.  In  modern  Rome  obtdisks  are  al- 
wiivs  used  as  ornamenis  in  the  eeiitre  of  |)ublie 
places,  sometimes  near  a  fountain,  and  often 
with  the  addition  of  Renais-sance  ornaments. 

In  Assyria  several  monuments  have  iiecn  found 
whidi  nre  called  t^lisks,  although  they  bear  Imt 
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a  8li|^t  resemblance  to  thoM  of  Egypt,  bei«g 
merely  etetie  in  the  thapo  of  tnineated*  uaiitiiig 

prisma,  with  stc{)  shaped  apices.  The  uiost  re- 
umrkable  is  tlie  •tiluek  obelink'  of  Shalmaneser 
II.,  covcrt'il  with  lon^'  inscriptions  recording?  the 
victories  of  this  King  and  represcntatiooii  of  the 
trllnite.>'  bruu^lit  tu  liini,  among  them  the  tribute- 
bearers  uf  jjong  Jcha  of  Israel  (b.c.  842).  A 
broken  'obelMc*  of  Aaaonuudr-pal  (B.a  8M-t60} 
is  the  next  in  importance;  then  one  of  Shanui- 
ranunan  (d.c.  825-812). 

Consult:  Loega,  De  Origine  et  Uau  Ohrlittcontiu 
(Rom«^  1797 ) ;  Cipriani,  Sui  dodici  obclitcki  di 
Roma  (ib.,  1823) ;  LHoto^  Volfee  hiatorique  sur 
lc»  ohHisquen  igffptUn*  (Paris,  1836) ;  Birch, 
Notes  under  "Obelisks"  in  the  Mtuieum.  of  ClMtfipol 
Antiquitie*  (London,  ISSfJ  ii  v  all,  Maruochi, 
OH  oheli»ehi  egiziani  di  Roma  (Rome,  1896); 
and  MO  fliutnition  Eanr,  Fig.  1. 

OBEB,  r/b?r,  Frederick  Albion  (1849—). 
An  Anit'ricaii  traveler  luul  author,  bom  in  Bev- 
erley, Mass.  He  was  etlueated  nt  the  Mas^^uchu- 
setts  Agricultural  College,  and  in  1B72  be  began 
his  tropical  explorations.  He  traveled  in  the 
West  Indies  (1876-80),  making  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  birds;  and  visited  Mexico,  Spain,  North 
Africa,  and  South  America.  He  wrote  travels, 
historical  sketches,  antl  novels,  including  Camps 
in  the  Canhbcea  (18711);  TravcU  in  Mexico 
(1883);  Por*o  Rico  and  Its  Reaourcen  (1892)  ; 
JoMfkine,  Empress  of  the  French  (1895  )  ; 
tory  of  the  West  Indies  (1900);  and  Tk«  €a- 
cique'»  Treasure  Cave  (1901). 

OBEBAJOIEKQAU,  O'b^r-ILm'Mr-gou.  A 
village  in  Upper  fiavsiia,  Germany,  noted  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Fnsskn  Play  (q  v.). 

OBEBDIECK,  O'ber-d&k,  JOOHAKN  Georo  Koir- 
Man  (1794-1880).  A  CiennaB  pomologist,  bora  at 
Witlwnbarfr.  He  had  studied  theology  at  QOttin- 

gen,  but  after  a  year  in  pastoral  work  clevotM 
himself  to  the  iniprovoTnent  of  German  orehard.s. 
He  held  various  eleriral  charges,  made  n  preat 
collection  of  fruit  trees,  and  in  1855  became 
editor  of  the  Ponwloffischc  Monatshcfte.  Among 
his  publications,  the  more  important  nre:  Die 
Froh9-  odor  Sortenbitme  (1844;  2A  ed.  1871); 
TUustrierfes  Bandbuch  dcr  Obstkumlr  (0  vols., 
with  Lucas  and  Jahn,  1 858-79  >  :  and  Ihutsch- 
lands  besie  Obstsorten  (1881).  Consult  his  Kur- 
ger  Ahris.H  mnncs  Lebcns  (Stuttgart,  1870). 

OBEBGE,  A-b^'r'pr,  Eiuiard  vox.  A  Grrman 
poet  of  tlie  eln-i<'  of  tlu-  twelfth  <>entury,  KiUiard 
wrote,  from  French  wources,  the  first  German 
version  of  Trtslon  and  Isolde.  Of  his  original 
work  there  now  exist  a  few  fragments,  a  complete 
revision  dating  a  centurr  later,  another  version 
in  prose  fT4S41.  and  a  lldhenilaii  t ratislution. 
Lichtonstoin  edited  the  reinuin.s  uf  the  v^ork  in 
German  verse  (Hamburg,  1877),  and  PfafT  the 
prose  romance  of  the  fifteenth  century  (Stuttgart, 
1881). 

OBERHAUSEN,  r.'l»  r  liou'zrn.  An  impor- 
tant inaniifacturing  town  in  the  Khine  Province, 
Prussia,  sitnuli  d  near  the  Rhine,  40  miles  north 
of  Cologne  (^lap:  Prus-sia,  B  .1).  It  has  exten- 
sive iron  foundries,  rolling  mill-*,  railway  shops, 
chi-mieal  works,  and  nmnufiui un  s  of  various 
iron  and  tin  wares,  soap.  |)orwlain.  wire,  glaivs, 
flour,  etc..  In  the  vfadnity  are  important  coal 
mines  and  coke  ovens.  Population,  in  1890, 
S6,S49;  in  1900,  42.148. 


OBEBLAlfDEB,  ybSr-l&n'dSr,  Adolf  (1845 
— ).  A  German  caricaturist  and  painter,  bora 
at  Regensburg.  He  studied  paintiiu;  in  Munieh 
at  the  Academy  and  under  Pfloty  imh  fair  pros* 

|K-et  of  suceess,  as  may  be  judged  by  his  "Siesta" 
iDrei*d*jn  Gallery),  and  "Ke«ignation"  (New 
Pinakothek,  Munich),  yet  found  his  true  field 
in  those  humorous  productions  of  his  pencil  which 
lie  be^  In  1863  to  contribute  to  the  PUegmde 
Blatter.  These  soon  made  his  name  familiar  in 
every  part  of  the  world  whither  that  publication 
)ia»  made  itn  way,  and  placed  him  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  buroorist.s  in  art.  Some  of  the  best 
of  h'ln  work  is  collected  in  the  Obcrl4ind€r-Album 
(Munich,  1879-98).  Consult,  also:  WhiUejr.in 
Arr  Journal  (London.  1889) ;  and  Pratt,  in  fluf 
Cosmopolitan  (New  York,  1890). 

OBSBI.EUTENSDOBF,  O'b^r-loi'tfms-d&rf .  A 
town  in  the  Crownland  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  32 
mile<^  south  of  Dresden.  It  has  n  church  built 
in  109O  by  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  and  a 
castle  dating  from  1732.  Ita  principal  manu- 
factures are  furniture,  toys,  hats,  and  woolens; 
some  coal  is  mhMd  in  the  ngkm.  Popnlntion,  in 
190n,  12<)28. 

O'BERLIN.  A  village  in  Lorain  County, 
Ohio.  33  miles  west  by  fonHi  if  Cleveland;  on 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad 
(Map:  Ohio,  F  3).  There  are  no  important  in- 
dustries; the  village  is  noted  chiefly  as  the  seat 
of  (Merlin  College  (q.v.).  Settled  in  1883,  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  college,  Oberlin  was  first 
incorporated  in  1846.  The  pf)vernment  i.s  vested 
in  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  Mni- 
cnmeral  council,  chosen  on  a  general  ticket.  The 
vtllagjis  owns  and  operates  the  water-works.  Pop- 
ttlatinr   in  !«00,  4370;  in  IWO.  4082. 

OBEBLIN,  ^TjAr  lfts',  Jean  FafeDfiRic  (1740- 
1826).  An  Alsatian  Lutheran  clergyman  and 
philanthropist.  He  mtf  bom  at  Strassburg,  and 
studied  at  the  gymnasfnm  and  university  of  his 

native  platv.  After  finishing  his  tbeologirnl  stud- 
ies he  was  onlaint'd  to  the  ministry,  hut  for  sev 
eral  years  before  entering  upon  its  work  he  gave 
private  instruction  in  the  family  of  a  physician, 
from  whom  he  acquired  eonaiderable  nietlical 
knowledge.  In  1766  he  was  a|^ointed  chaplain 
in  the  French  Army,  but  was  deterred  f*om 
entt'ritif,'  u}>on  his  duties  hy  an  appointment 
in  the  following  year  as  pastor  of  Ban-de-la- 
Roehe  (Rteinthal),  a  barren  district  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Alsaoe  and  Lorraine.  Oberlin  undertook 
the  mfoaion  as  the  call  of  duty,  and  during 
the  sixty  years  of  his  ministry  wrought  great 
changes  in  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
people.  His  irifclli(,'cn  -  .  is  superior  In  will 
inflexible,  his  figure  commanding,  and  in  spite  of 
opposition  his  courage  as  well  as  kindness  finally 
won  the  day.  He  flive  special  attention  to 
improving  the  msteruif  eonoitfon  of  the  people, 
himself  leading  in  the  work  nf  building  road-* 
and  bridges.  He  introduced  improved  agricul- 
tural methods,  sent  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
young  men  to  Strassburg  to  learn  trades,  and 
opened  schools.  Three  Sahbatha  he  preached  in 
French,  the  fourth  in  German.  He  created  a 
patriarchal  government  in  its  purest  form,  put 
tn  jiiact  ieal  uiie  his  kiio\\  UhI^c  of  medicine,  nnd 
founded  a  bank  for  lending  money  without  in- 
terest or  security.  An  enemy  of  the  aristocracy 
and  clergy,  be  looked  with  Mvor  on  the  French 
Bevolutlon.  Tlie  Stelntlial  beeuno  na  ujlvm 
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of  refuge  for  mMijr  wlio  fled  to  eeeane  eeeiMa 

of  Tiolence  elsewhere.  Ontoide  his  little  canton 
Jie  found  admiring  friends.  Ohorlin  College 
(<}.▼•)  in  Ohio  was  nanieti  fur  him.  His  life  has 
been  written  many  times:  by  Strttber  (Strass- 
bura,  1831):  Bodeimenn  (Stuttgart,  1865;  8  ed. 
187f> ;  HsekenwduDidt  f Stmnltorg,  lOOS) ;  and 
in  English  by  Josoplunr'  Bntler  (London,  18S2). 

O'BESIilN  COIil^QE.  A  coeducational  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning,  established  in  1833 
at  Obcrlio,  Ouo,  and  chartered  as  the  Oberlin 
Collegiate  Institute.  The  present  name  was 
adopted  in  1850.  The  academpr  or  preparatory 
school  was  first  opened,  but  in  less  than  two 
years  the  college  proper  and  the  theological 
■eminaxjr  were  in  operation.  In  addition,  there 
are  departmente  of  muaie,  drawing  and  pcunting, 
and  physical  training  for  women,  and  a  summer 
school.  Oberlin  College  was  among  the  first  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  to  admit  colored 
students  and  was  in  general  a  Hlroiighold  of  the 
anti-slavery  spirit.  It  was  also  a  pioneer  in  co- 
educatioo.  In  1903  the  faculbr  numbered  84*  and 
the  ctadent  enrollment  was  l44S,  of  whom  906 
were  women.  The  library  contained  60,000  bound 
volumes  and  110,000  pamplilpts.  The  college  has 
16  huildingH.  valued  v  iMi  their  equipment  at 
#765,900;  an  endowment  of  $1,576^153,  and  an 
ineooie  of  $135,122.  The  total  valve  of  its  prop> 
erty  was  $2,342,102. 

OBEBLnr  THEOLOGY.  The  system  of  doc- 
trines taught  at  •  tii  ilm  College  in  its  first 
period  bgr  Charles  Q.  Finnej  (q.v.)  and  his 
colleagues.   Ftnuej'  had  early  come  by  his  own 

thoxight  to  embrneo  the  general  system  of 
theology  taught  by  the  lending  Congregationalists 
of  111-  t:  use,  and  knowTi  as  New  School  ("alvinism. 
Although  it  is  dillicult  to  establish  any  direct 
eoanection  of  Finney  with  New  Haven,  it  is 
tnie  that  tho  most  striking  similarity  exists 
betwvcn  his  liews  and  those  of  N.  W.  Taylor, 
even  in  details.  Tlie  system  is  Calvinism  modi- 
tied  by  the  doctrim's  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
and  of  benevolence  as  the  constitutive  principle 
of  virtue.  Sin  is  conceived  aa  strictly  personal 
to  the  sinner,  and  therefore  all  imputaUon, 
whether  of  Adam's  sin  or  of  Christ's  righleous- 
nesA,  is  denied.  Original  sin  becomes  native 
tendency  to  evil  resulting  in  actual  sin  in  the 
case  of  every  man.  RegeneraticNH  is  the  act  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  persuading  the  aoul  to  the  choice 
of  the  SDod,  which  ehoioe  is  sonroraion.  Great 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  dMne  moral  garem* 
ment,  and  the  theory  of  the  atonement  taught  is 
the  governmental.  After  Finney  arrivwl  in 
Oherliii  (1835)  the  theory  of  the  simplieity  of 
moral  action  (which  bad  been  taught  by  Em- 
IWMU)  was  revived  and  made  the  basis  of  a 
somewlwt  new  view  of  sanetifloation.  A  volition, 
it  was  aaid,  is  indivisible  in  its  nature,  and 
mil -if  be  either  right  or  wrong.  In  any  moment, 
as  having  but  one  act  of  choice  at  that  moment, 
the  soul  is,  therefore,  either  wholly  holy  or 
wholly  sinful.  The  ability  of  man  to  obey  the 
law  of  God  is  complete,  for  his  obligation  cannot 
exeeed  his  ability.  Therefore  at  any  moment 
a  man  may  jK-rfectly  and  wholly  obey  the  law, 
and  is  therefore  at  that  moment  perfectly  sjino- 
tifled.  If  he  will  only  continue  thus  to  choose 
the  right  mlnlerruptedly  (which  he  is  able  to 
do  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  freedom  of  his  will) ,  he 
«ill  maintain  a  sinless  life.  Sinoe  he  can  do 


this,  he  ought  to  do  it.  Hence  sinless  perfectkn 
is  both  obligatory  upon  the  Christian  and  pos- 
sible. To  attain  this,  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
wa»  to  be  aou^t  in  prayer.  This  theory,  in 
connection  with  tiie  great  practical  earnestness 
of  the  Oberlin  ooloqy  and  their  oomvietion  of 
tbeir  eall  to  effect  large  things  in  the  extension 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  led  to  efforts  and  professions 
in  tile  attaimnent  of  holiness  which  were  in 
time  largely  modified,  but  which  were  at  first 
the  occasion  of  great  suspicion  and  opposition. 
A  still  greater  occasion  of  antagonism  was  ibe 
stand  taken  by  Oberlin  in  favor  of  the  negro, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  coeducation  of 
women  with  men  in  the  institution.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  Ol)erlin  were  greatly  e.\aggerated ; 
but  what  peculiarities  there  were  have  largely 

passed  away  with  the  progress  of  time.  Consult 
Finnev.  Sptiematio  Tkioiogp  (Oherliii,  1847;  new 

ed.  187*^^ 

OBERMUIiLNER.  &T>er  myl  ncr,  Adolf 
(1^  ■  '  '"^1.  An  Austrian  painter,  born  at  Wela. 
He  studied  in  Munich,  Italy,  France,  and  Hol- 
land, and  settled  in  1860  in  Vienna.  His  splendid 
views  from  the  high  Alps  in  Bavaria,  TVrol,  and 
Switzerland  inelude  the  "Goldberg  Glacier  in 
Rauris  Valley"  (1874,  Vienna  iMii>> nrn  i  ;  "Mont 
Blaoc,"  and  "The  Nassfeld  near  Gnsteiu"  (Linz 
Qailen^).  ■  After  sketches  and  drawings  by  Julius 
Payer  ne  painted  a  series  of  twelve  "soenea  at  the 
North  Fofc"  (1878),  and  itt  tile  MiiMum  of  Nat> 
ural  History,  Vienna,  he  exseuted  tVO  mural 
paintings  of  Alpine  scenery. 

O'BEBON.  In  West  European  folk-lore,  the 
king  Hi  the  elves  or  fairies*  and  the  husband  of 
Titanfa.  Oberon  is  first  mentioned  as  Itof  du 

royaump  de  la  feerie'  in  the  old  FreTT^li  poem 
of  Huon  dr  !ior<haux  (thirteenth  century  ) ,  which 
was  in  I45  t  made  the  basis  of  a  popular  prose 
romance.  This  romance  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Lord  Bemers  about  1530  (printed  fit 
1534).  From  this  beautiful  version  SnatopMro 
must  have  derived  the  Oberon  and  Titanfa  of 
.1  Midsummer  yif^hVs  Drcnm.  Chaueer,  Greene, 
and  Spenser  adopted  Oberon.  Wielaad  got  the 
idea  of  his  Oberon  (1780)  from  the  Bibliothdque 
iinioerselle  dee  romaiu,  published  in  1775.  Using 
Wieland,  Planchd  workM  up  his  text  for  Weber's 
opera  Oheron.  The  mediteval  French  poem  done 
into  modern  French  by  Gaston  Paris  was  edited 
by  Guessard  and  Qrandmaison  (Paris,  1860), 
and  Lord  Berner's  versitm  by  Lee  for  the  Early 
Eogilsii  Ttst  Soelety  (London,  1888-86). 

OBESITY,  CoBPULENCE,  or  PoLY.SARCiA  (Lat. 
obesitat,  from  obesug,  fat,  p.p.  of  itbedere,  to  eat 
up,  from  oh,  before,  near  -f  edcre,  to  eat).  An 
abnormal  deposit  of  fat  under  the  skin  and 
around  the  viscera.  The  amount  of  fat  pos- 
Hesse<!  by  an  individual  may  vary  widely  within 
the  limits  of  health,  but  so  long  as  it  docs  not 
interfere  with  the  bodily  functions  or  move- 
ments, it  ia  not  pathological ;  indeed,  a  certain 
quantify  is  useful  and  neces.sary  to  protect  the  va- 
rious orgsns  and  to  maintain  their  temperature, 
as  well  as  to  serve  as  a  reserve  supply  of  nutri- 
tion. fS*!  T"  \  I  -  )  The  normal  proportion  of  fat 
to  the  whole  body  weight  is  given  as  about  one- 
fifteenth  to  one-twentieth.  Obesity  may  occur  at 
any  period  of  life,  but  the  iendenqr  to  corpulence 
is  greatest  after  forty.  In  women  the  predisposi* 
tion  is  /freate.'*t  after  the  first  years  of  child-bear- 
ing, and  again  after  the  menopause.  In  the  pro- 
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dueUon  of  obeaitjr  three  great  causes  an  aetiva  a* 
a  rule.  These  are  lieredity,  overinduleeiMa  In  food 

and  drink,  nnd  lack  of  txcrciae.  Most  persons 
over  forty  eat  too  much  nnd  exercise  too  littlo. 
Alcohol  tends  i"  fatj.r)i  by  s\ibstitut i hl'  ti^clf 
for  food  in  the  oxidizing  process.  Fat  when  once 
depodted  lavova  the  deposition  of  more  fat,  for 
Igr  acting  aa  a  noD-ModuottaiK  envelope  to  the 
body  it  prevents  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  so 
decreases  the  combustion  of  those  substances 
which,  when  not  twd  to  prodnw  heat,  are  stored 
up  aa  fat.  The  inmiedinte  enuso  of  obesity  is 
generally  a  faulty  assimilation  due  to  some 
digestive  derangement  by  which  oxidation  of  the 
albuminous  elements  of  the  food  is  interfered 
with.  The  carbohydrates  are  not  aa  was  long 
thought  directly  to  blame,  since  they  are  readily 
converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  On 
account,  however,  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
caihohydiates  are  oxidiied,  the  albuminous  ele* 
ments  of  the  food  undergo  ineomplete  osldatitMi, 
are  not  so  fully  deeoiTipo'^rrl,  and  the  fat  is  in 
reality  derived  from  thcui.  The  fatty  portions 
of  the  food  arc  not  ao  prone  to  cause  undue 
depoeiti<w  of  fat  as  are  the  carbohydrates,  since 
they  interiBre  less  with  the  conversion  of  the 
nitroMWNia  elements,  and  are  less  caaily  oxi- 
dised: 

The  symptoms  which  may  attend  extreme  de- 
grees of  cfirpulenee  are  a  fallinp  off  of  mental 
and  phy^'ical  activity,  shortness  of  breath  on  the 
least  exertion,  and  impairment  of  the  function:^ 
of  respiration,  circulation,  and  digestion,  togetlier 
with  aniemia  and  muscular  weakness.  Tins, 
however,  is  an  extreme  picture.  It  is  a  matter 
of  daily  observation  that  obesity  is  compatible 
with  a  high  degree  of  mental  and  physical  alert- 
ness and  general  good  health. 

Many  puuis  of  tteatment,  baaed  on  ^stenu  of 
exercise  and  diet,  have  been  advocated  for  the 
reduction  of  fat,  the  most  notable  being  those 
of  iianting,  Ebstein,  and  Oertel.  All  of  these 
>*ystetns  have  for  their  obje<>t  the  regulation  of 
exercise  in  sucli  n  way  that  oxidation  may  pro- 
ceed in  a  normal  manner,  and  regulation  of  the 
dkt  so  that  a  leas  quantity  than  normal  of  the 
ftit-produeing  elements  is  taken  In.  This  object 
is  attained  in  vnri'  n  ivii  -  Tn  (lie  method  of 
Banting  the  total  (jimnniy  of  food  is  rixhiced. 
the  lii|iiids  restrict»-d,  and  the  fat-  ui  I  arholiy- 
dratcs  excluded.  Kbstcin's  methoii  ptruiit.*;  the 
use  of  fats,  but  eliminates  the  carbohydrates. 
Oertel's  aystem  is  especially  intended  lor  in* 
dividuals  with  cardiac  eomplieationa,  and  con- 
sists of  three  parts.  First,  the  redurlion  of 
liquids  with  promotion,  by  baths  or  other  meaiiis, 
of  perspiration ;  second,  restriction  of  the  diet 
largely  to  proteid  substances;  and  third,  the 
taking  of  graduated  exerelaes  in  walking  up  hill. 
Cathell  proposed  some  years  ago  a  method  which 
was  entirely  independent  of  diet  and  exercise. 
This  was  the  taking,  on  alternate  days,  of  Kis- 
singen  and  Vichy  mineral  waters,  vvitli  the  addi- 
tion, in  obstinaie  cases,  of  lemon  juice  to  the 
Kiseingen,  and  aromatic  ammonia  to  the  Vichy. 
Thyroid  ^rart  enjoyed  for  a  time  a  repntation 
as  a  fnt  reducer,  hut  its  tendency  to  Interference 
with  the  liwirt,  which  is  apt  to  be  weak  in  obese 
persons,  makes  it  a  somewhat  dangerous  drug. 
Among  other  substam^-s  which  have  been  used 
for  this  purpoHC  are  iodine,  bromine,  mercury, 
lead,  arsenic,  lemon  juice,  sour  wines,  vinegar, 
Phytolacca,  Gulf  weed,  and  bladder  wrack.  Many 


of  these,  while  having  an  influence  on  the 
act  as  slow  poisons  and  damage  the  assimilatlva 

organs,  so  that  their  ultimate  effect  is  injurious. 

OBI,  i/bit  or  OB.  The  westernmost  of  the 
great  rivers  of  Siberia  (hbip:  Asia,  0  2).  It 

rises  in  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  tinws  north- 
west, then  north  through  the  Siberian  govern- 
ments of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk,  emptying  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean  throuf.;b  aji  innnense  estuary, 
the  Gulf  of  Obi,  which  is  r>i>o  miles  long  and  80 
miles  in  average  width.  The  length  of  the  river 
itself  above  the  estuary  Is  about  SSOO  milM,  and 
it  is  nearly  two  miles  wide  at  its  ;n  iit!i  After 
cmergin^y  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  AU.ii  ranjie 
the  river  tluws  for  the  remaimler  of  its  course 
through  an  almost  perfectly  level  country  con- 
sisting first  of  sandy  steppes,  then  of  rich  tracts 
of  fertile  soil,  and  finally  of  vast  marshy  In 
its  lower  course  it  divides  repeatedly  into  paral- 
lel arms  connected  by  croas-ehaimels.  forming 
a  network  of  islands,  which  during  iioodsi  are 
submerged  under  sheets  of  water  many  milsa 
wide.  Although  not  yet  extensively  used  aa  n 
waterway,  the  Obi  with  its  tributaries  presenls  a 
total  navigable  length  of  over  9000  miles.  In 
summer  the  main  river  nnd  all  its  larger  tribu- 
taries are  navigable  almost  to  their  sources, 
and  during  the  spring  floods  many  secondary 
tribvtariea  can  be  ascended  by  light-draught 
stcamen.  The  river  is  ice-bound  near  ita  mouth 
from  Octolier  to  June.  Of  Its  numerous  tribu* 
taries  the  largest  is  the  Irty^h  'q  v.),  which  is 
considerably  lonper  than  the  ijiaui  stream  from 
the  |i(iiijt  iif  '.-I  iMluence. 

OBiakTO  (Sp.,  bishop).  A  CulMm  name  of 
the  spotted  stingray  (.4(^fobafiit  norAtari).  li 

is  one  of  the  oagle  rays.  and  is  brOWtt  in  O0lor« 
with  small,  round,  pale  spots. 

CBIT  (OF.  obit,  from  Lat.  ohitiu,  death, 

approach,  from  obire,  to  meet,  from  ob,  toward 
4-  ire,  to  go).  Literally,  the  decease  of  an  in- 
dividual. Hut  as  a  certain  ecclesiastical  service 
wm  fi.ved  to  l»e  celebrated  on  the  day  ol  death 
(in  die  obitun),  the  name  can  be  applied  to  the 
service  itself.  Obit  therefore  signifies,  in  old 
Chuiwh  language,  the  service  performed  for  the 
(hpartr'd.  It  ctmsioted,  in  the  T^oman  riiurch, 
of  matins  and  lauds,  followed  by  &  mass  for  the 
deii  i  I , 

OBITEK  DICTXJJI.    See  DktCM. 

OBJECrr-OLASS.  The  lens  in  a  telescope 
(q.T.)  or  microscope  (q.v.),  which  is  plann)  at 
lAe  and.  of  tlie  tube  nearest  the  object,  and  flnt 
receives  the  rays  of  light.  Its  fnnctiion  ia  to 
produce  a  real  image  of  the  objeot,  and  it  It 
generally  an  achromatic  lens. 

OBJECT  TEACHINO.  A  mode  of  teaching 
in  which  objects  are  made  the  studies  of  young 
pupils.   By  this  method  a  systematfe  attonnt  fa 

made  to  exert  and  train  the  sen.s<^s  of  the  child. 
CoiueniuH  (q.v.)  in  the  (inat  DidacUr  writes: 
"Let  the  sen«>s  lie  applied  to  the  subject  us  often 
as  possible,  e^;.  let  hearing  be  joined  with  vision 
and  the  hand  with  speedi.  It  is  not  enough  to 
apply  to  the  ears,  but  the  teacher  must  present 
to  the  eyes,  that  through  them  instruction  may 
re.icli  (he  iiim^'inat  ion.  Leave  nothinfr  till  it  baa 
been  impn-«s<  il  hy  nieans  of  the  ear,  the  eye.  the 
tongue,  the  hand."  His  Orbi«  PjcfiW  was  the 
first  school-book  in  which  pictures  were  used  to 
llhistrate  the  various  topics.   In  the  work  of 
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CoiDeniii>4,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  the  first  clear 
preaentiition  oC  tbe  principles  of  object  teaching. 
To  Peslalozzi  (o.V.),  however,  may  with  ju.stitL- 
be  given  the  creoit  of  introducing  the  method  as 
*  speeUil  f«atiii«  of  primary  educatioo,  ^oe 
Pestalozzi  all  educators  have  agreed  that  the 
child's  activity,  manifested  throuph  the  senses, 
shoulil  be  directed  to  tlif  thii  l'-  ibout  liiin.  In 
this  way,  (1)  the  child's  bouse:*  are  trained, 
(S)  his  Jlidgraent  aroused,  and  (3)  he  ia  given 
»  tancvage.  The  three  miufc  go  together.  Pei- 
taloza  saw  that  in  order  to  reach  etear  knnrl* 
edge  of  anything  the  mind  must  pass  thronph 
a  nta'fssary  s<-iiin'n<'i>  of  iiroocsses.  From  soiiso- 
jxTCfption  it  imi.-it  rise  tiiroiij^'h  ideation  to  clear 
concepts.  Merc  presentation  of  objects  is  not 
Buffident.  There  must  be  the  inner  reaction  of 
the  learner.  There  must  be,  therefore,  (1)  the 
sense-material,  (2)  the  inner  reaction  of  mind, 
(3)  the  word.  Consult:  Barnanl,  Object  Tvach- 
bkg  (New  York,  18(K))  ;  Calkins,  Manual  of 
Object  Teaching  (ib.,  1890).   See  KiRmaaAXnCN; 

XaTITRE  STt'f>Y;  l*EDAOOOY. 

0BI«A.TE8,  dba&ts  (UL.  ohlatm,  obiate,  from 
Lai.  oMatiUt  oiKnad,  i>.p'.  assigned  to  off  arret  to 
offer).    The  name  of  a  class  of  religious  com- 
munities  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
differ  from  the  religious  Orders  strictly  so  called 
in  not  l>eing  Iwunii  by  regular  vows,  instead  of 
which  they  make  an  offering  (oblation)  of  them- 
aehrca  to  tha  superior  or  bishop,  with  a  promise 
of  eonstaney.  The  prineipal  assoeiatioins  of  fhl« 
class  are :    (1)  The  Oblntes  of  Saint  Ambrose,  or 
of   Saiut   Cliarles,  whose  foundation  in  1578 
was  one  of  the  many  works  undertaken  in  his 
diocese  by  Saint  Charles  Borromeo  (q.v.),  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan.    The  members  were  aecular 
wIm  lived  in  eominvnity,  and  were  nwrelj 
by  a  promise  to  the  Archbishop  to  devote 
thrtnselves  to  nny  srrviee  which  he  should  c<m- 
sider  desirable  for  the  interest  of  religion.  Rainl 
Cluirles  made  use  of  them  eliielly  in  the  wild 
and  inaccessible  Alpine  districts  of  his  diocese. 
In  the  suppression  of  small  communities  under 
Urban  VIII.  and  Innooeni  X.,  the  inatitutioo  be- 
came extinct^  but  was  revived  by  Archbishop 
Komilli  of  Milan  in  1S4S.    In  1856  a  comnninity 
on  the  same  nioilel  was  estahlishcd  in  Knglaad 
by  the  future  Cardinal  Planning  and  his  suc- 
cessor as  Archbishop,  Cardinal  Vaughan,  for 
aggressive  woric  hi  London.  The  Englisti  oblates, 
whose  statutes  wre  confirmed  by  the  Pope  in 
1857  and  1877,  have  now  several  houses.  (2) 
The  Ohlates  of  Mary  Immaculate  was  founded  in 
1816  by  Charles  Eugdne  de  Mazenod,  Bishop  of 
Marseilles   (1837  61),  to  repair  the  losses  to 
religion  caused  by  tbe  French  Bevoiution.  Their 
rule  was  conimMid  by  Leo  XTI.  In  1826.  They 
were  introdnr-cd  into  Cnnnda  in  and  the 

T'nitod  States  in  l.*^48.  The  eonL'regnt  ion,  wliieh 
has  about  70  hnnses  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
now  numbers  over  a  thousand  members,  the 
majority  of  them  priests.  The  mother  house  Is 
in  Partf.  in  which  city  the  great  basilica  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  on  Montrnartre  is  principally  their 
work.  The  general  is  elected  for  life;  a  general 
chapter  is  held  every  six  years.  They  conduct 
a  large  number  of  edneational  and  charitable 
institutions,  among  them  tlie  Catholic  University 
of  Ottawa,  For  wie  life  of  the  founder,  consult 
Ricard.  M'  ).^- i'ji^f^ur  dr  Ma::ntnfl  (Paris,  lsn-2). 
(3)  The  Oblates  of  Baint  Frances  of  Rome, 


popularly  known  us  Donne  di  Tor  dP  Speech!. 
This  associatioa  grew  out  of  the  charitable  work 
of  the  pious  woman  whose  name  it  bi'ars,  and 
took  up  its  commuuitY  life  in  1433  in  the  house 
in  Rome  whidi  it  still  occupies.  To  this  house, 
still  tile  only  one  possessed  by  the  institute, 
Saint  Frances  went  on  her  husband's  death,  and 
here  she  died  as  superior  in  1440.  The  ublatcrf 
are  mostly  ladies  of  noble  birth,  and  have  done 
much  good  in  educational  and  charltabla  works. 
They,  with  the  Jesuits,  were  expreasfar  exoepted 
from  the  reforming  decrees  of  the  Ooundl  of 
Trent  affecting  the  regular  Orders;  and  their 
statutes  gave  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  the  idea  of 
his  Order  of  tlio  Visitatioii.  For  the  original 
foundation,  consult  Lady  Goorgiana  Fullerton, 
Life  of  Saint  Prwieee  of  Rome  (London,  1865). 

OBLIGATE  PLANTS  (from  T,at.  obUgare, 
to  bind,  from  o6,  before,  toward  +  ligarc,  to 
bind).  Plants  which  can  grow  in  but  one  life 
oondltion.  This  term,  which  is  contrasted  with 
facultative  plants,  is  applied  partleularty  to 
parasite^  ami  saprophytes.  For  exam{)le,  dodder 
ia  au  obligate  parasite,  bceau&o  it  has  not  the 
power  to  grow  independently.  Obligate  is  also 
used  in  a  still  more  restricted  sense;  certain 
forms  of  dodder  can  grow  upon  only  one  host 
plant,  and  are^  therefore,  regarded  as  obligate 
in  that  sense. 

OBLIOATION  (Lat.  obligatio,  bond,  from 
obligare,  to  bind) ,  at  Civu.  LAW.  In  tbe  widest 
sense  legal  obligation  is  equivalent  to  legal  duty, 

but  the  technical  meaning  of  the  e^tpression  is 
much  narrower.  Continental  jurists  confine  the 
term,  in  the  first  place,  to  duties  toward  a  particu- 
lar person  or  group  of  persons,  excluding  duties 
toward  the  State  or  community;  in  the  leoond 
place,  to  duties  assume*!  by  or  imposed  upon  a 
pnrticiilnr  person  or  group  of  persons,  excluding 
iii!ir  ^  1  ich  rest  upon  all  members  of  the  com- 
muniiy.  Further,  not  all  duties  of  particular 
l)ersnns  to  partlenhur  persons  are  designated  as 
obligations;  they  are  not  so  described  when  the 
duties  result  from  some  preexisting  legal  rela- 
tion between  the  parties,  like  marri.«ige.  Such 
duties  have  indet.'d  l»ti'n  called  obligations  cs  re, 
but  this  use  of  the  word  is  not  approvetl  by 
modern  writers.  Finally,  the  term  obligation  is 
ordinarily  restricted  to  cases  where  the 
which  corresponds  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  or 
assumed  by  the  person  obligated  has  economic 
v;»lue.  TrE-hnicall}-,  then,  old igat ions  are  special 
legal  relations  in  which  one  or  more  persons, 
usually  described  as  creditors,  are  entitlc<l  to 
claim  from  one  or  more  persons,  usually  described 
as  debtors,  acts  or  fbrbearanoea  which  are  In 
the  economic  interest  of  the  creditors.  In  Roman 
law,  and  in  the  law  of  Latin  countries  at  the 
]>resent  time,  the  word  obligation  is  used  to 
descrilie  the  legal  relation,  the  duty  of  the  debtor, 
and  the  right  of  the  creditor.  The  German  Im- 
perial code  has  distinct  terms,  vis.  SdiuUverhalt- 
ntRt,  or  debt-relation;  Vet^inditekketi,  or  obliga- 
tion ;  and  Fnrderungxrecht ,  or  right  of  demand. 

The  creditor's  right  is  a  right  to  performance. 
In  early  law  this  right  ran  directly  and  ex- 
clusively against  the  debtor's  person.  Later  the 
elaim  could  be  satisfied  by  seixure  of  goods,  and 
ran  against  the  person  only  in  second  instances 
and  execution  upon  the  person  was  transformed 
into  imftrisonmi'nt  for  debt.  Since  the  abolition 
of  imprisonment  for  debt  the  creditor's  claim 
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has  beooDM  siniplgr  a  elAim  against  the  goods, 
ije.  against  the  estate -of  the  debtor.   It  is  a 

right  in  pvrstmam  only  in  thin  ru^poct,  th;it  froiu 
the  outsset  the  creditttr's  t-laiiu  runs  against  his 
debtor  and  no  oilier  person,  while  a  i  in  n  m 
runs  against  all  tile  world.  The  duty  of  a  per- 
son In  poaacssion  of  property  to  restore  such 
property  to  its  owner  resembles  the  duty  of  a 
Tetidor  to  deliver  the  thing  aold  to  the  purehsier; 
but  in  tile  former  case  the  duty  rcsuUs  from  the 
owuer's  ri;;ht  tii.  rem  ttiid  iii  not  pro{>i'rly  deseribed 
as  an  oliligution.   See  In  Rem;  Is  J'kksonaji. 

In  the  Roman  Imperial  law  the  courts  enforced 
specifle  performance  whenever  this  was  possible, 
awarding  pecuniarj'  damages  also  on  account  of 
the  debtor's  delay  (mom).  If  specific  perform- 
ance COUhl  not  be  erifn:  .  1,  they  iiwanled  jx^eu- 
niary  damages,  whieh  were  so  meaHured  as  to 
put  the  creditor  in  as  good  a  position,  econom* 
ically,  as  he  would  have  occupied  if  the  debtor 
had  performed  at  the  pro|)er  time  and  place. 
Tlie  -iame  rules  arc  npplied  in  modern  ci\il  law, 
althou«;h  some  of  tlie  modem  co<ii>s  jjrovide  that, 
in  ease  of  muncv  debts,  dama^'es  shiiU  not  exceed 
the  legal  interest.  The  fact  that  the  cmlitor's 
elalm  IS,  in  most  cases,  enforceable  only  through 
the  award  of  damage^  ia  the  reason  why  it  is 
usually  asserted  that  no  obligation  exists  unless 
the  creditor's  interest  is  nieasurnble  in  nioney. 
Indirectly,  however,  an  act  or  forbearance  in 
which  the  promisee  has  no  pecuniary  interest 
can  be  secured  by  an  agreement  that  the  promisor 
shall  pay  a  certain  sum  «f  money  if  he  fails 
to  do  what  he  has  promised,  or  does  what  he  has 
promised  not  to  do.  Such  'conventional  penal- 
ties' were  enforied  in  the  Roman  hnv  and  arc 
enforced  at  modern  civil  law;  and  although  some 
of  the  modem  civil  codes  do  not  reou&e  that 
the  creditor's  interest  be  meaeuFable  in  moDey. 
elainis  not  thus  measurable  can  he  enfcvreed  only 
where  a  decree  of  specific  perfornianre  ran  Ik; 
obtained  from  the  court,  or  where  n  penalty  has 
been  stipulated. 

While  the  obligation  is  thus  sharply  distin- 
guished from  the  right  to  a  thing,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  right  of  a  creditor,  like 
the  right  of  an  owner,  is  a  property  right.  Like 
any  other  property  right,  it  may  be  transferred 
or  'ctiled'  to  a  purchaser:  it  may  be  pledged 
or  liy[ioth(  cated  by  tlie  creditor  to  his  creditor; 
it  may  be  attached  by  the  creditor's  creditor; 
in  ease  of  the  bsnkruptcy  of  the  creditor  it 
pMses,  with  his  other  assets,  to  his  creditors 
or  ti»  those  who  represent  and  act  for  his  credi- 
t<irs;  and  in  ea^e  of  the  ereditor's  death  it  passes 
with  the  rest  of  his  estate  to  his  le^al  or  testa- 
mentsry  heirs  (as  in  Knplish  law  it  jiasses  to 
the  executors  or  adminitttrators).  Hence  the 
Roman  jurists,  viewing  property  as  consisting  of 
'things,'  tcrnted  the  obligation  an  'inmrporcal 
thing.'  and  English  law  operates  with  the  same 
conception. 

.Toi.xT  OnuflATiONs.  Where  there  are  two  or 
more  creditors,  or  two  or  more  debtors,  each 
creditor  may  be  entitled  to  sue  only  for  his  share 
of  the  claim,  and  each  debtor  mar  he  liable  only 
for  his  share  nf  the  debt.  In  e<  rtnin  cases,  luw- 
ever,  any  one  of  the  creditors  may  be  entitled 
to  demand  full  nerfornianee.  and  any  one  of  the 
debtors  may  be  held  liable  for  the  full  debt.  In 
such  cases  the  obligation  is  said  to  he  'solidary.' 
'actively'  as  regards  the  creditors,  'passively'  ns 
regards  the  debtors.    The  efTect  of  performance 


to  one  creditor  is  to  extinguish  the  right  of  the 
others,  and  the  effect  of  perfornianee  hy  oue 
debtor  is  to  liberate  the  others.  Ail  sueh  rules, 
however,  apply  only  to  the  relation  L>ctvveen  the 
creditor  or  creditors,  and  the  debtor  or  debtors, 
and  do  not  touch  the  relulion  of  the  joint 
creditors  to  each  other,  or  that  of  the  joint 
debtors  to  each  other.  If  the  joint  creditors  baTS 
really  (Le.  equitably)  a  joint  interest,  the  credit* 
or  who  has  received  payment  must  satisfy  the 
other  creditors:  and  if  the  deht  was  really  <i 
joint  tleM.  the  debtor  who  has  paid  is  entitled 
to  hold  the  other  debtors  to  'contribution.'  As 
between  joint  wroag'^loen  oontribution  b  regu- 
larly excluded. 

Ehtajjusiiment.  Obligations,  as  regards  their 
ori^'in,  were  divided  by  the  Uoman  jurists  into 
four  classes:  (1)  those  established  by  contract 
(a*  oon/rac<u)  ;  (2)  those  established  by  tort 
of  the  debtor  (em  ikliclo) ;  (3)  tbi»e  which  re- 
semble contractual  obligation,  although  no  con- 
tract has  been  concluded  Iquasi  cx  contractu)  ; 
and  (4)  those  which  resemble  obligations  on  tort. 
althou;.'h  the  debtor  himself  has  committed  no 
tort  (ijuiisi  IS  tU'lictQ).  The  most  important 
quasi-coutrariual  obligations  are  those  baaed  on 
unjust  enrichment  and  those  which  spring  from 
unauthorized  agency.  The  quasi -tortious  obliga- 
tions include  all  the  cases  in  which  a  person 
(father,  employer,  etc.)  is  held  liable  for  a  tort 
which  he  did  not  commit  or  authorize.  I  he  clas- 
sification is  open  to  criticism,  and  while  modem 
eiril  codes  recognize  obligations  of  the  third 
and  fourth  class,  they  are  sometimes  described  as 
'obligations  imposed'  by  law.'  This  description 
i.s  also  ojien  to  criticism,  as  implyinp  that  eon- 
traetiial  ubligntions  are  not  imposed  by  law. 
In  the  new  German  oode  all  attempt  at  classifi- 
cation is  abandoned*  except  that  contractual  obli- 
gat  ions  and  qnasl-cantractnal  obligations  are 
thrown  together,  and  that  all  enset  of  liability  for 
illicit  conduct  are  placed  under  a  se[)arate  title. 

ExTixcTiON.  Obligations  are  normally  extin- 
guished by  performance.  If  the  creditor  sees  lit 
to  accept  as  performance  something  other  or 
Bomething  leaa  than  he  is  entitled  to  Mmand,  the 
obligation  is  extinguished.  Tender  of  perform- 
ance does  not  have  the  same  eire<  t :  but  if  the 
obligation  is  to  pay  a  sum  of  Tiioney  or  to  deliver 
goods,  the  debtor  is  litx  rated  by  depositing  the 
money  or  gocnls  in  a  »«fe  j>laee  subject  to  the 
creditor's  order.  Obligations  are  niso extinguished 
by  the  substitution  of  new  obligations  (nova* 
tlon),  if  such  was  the  intention  of  the  parties. 
(  )ldi;.'at  ions  are  likewise  e\t  injnii'^bed  by  merger 
(confujiiori)  when  the  (daim  and  the  debt  are 
united  in  the  same  person  (e.<r.  hy  inheritance)  ; 
by  set-off  (compensation)  when  a  debtor,  being 
sued,  Is  able  to  put  fai  a  counterclaim;  by  re> 
lease ;  and  by  discharge  in  bankrupfay  prooeed- 
ings. 

N'ATl'iiAr.  Oni.ir.ATioN.  The  Pomnn  jurista 
sometimes  used  the  term  natural  obligation  to 
mean  an  obligation  recognized  by  natural  law 
(q.v.),  thus  including  the  majority  of  Icnal 
obligations.    More  technically,  however,  they 

i'ni|doyed  the  term  to  deseribe  an  obligation 
which  was  legally  iiiijKTfect,  and  which  could  not 
be  enforced  by  action  at  law.  but  w  hieh  a  scrupu- 
knis  man  would  recognize  and  perform.  .  To  all 
sneh  natural  obligations  they  attribated  at  least 
this  effect,  that  vnltintaiTr  performnnce  ^vtis  to  be 
regarded  as  performance  aud  not  as  gift.  Fur- 
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tber,  money  paid  or  property  trnn^ft  rred  under 
tbe  mistaken  impression  tliat  a  Itgal  obliyatioii 
existed  could  not  be  recovered  if  a  iintural  obli- 
gation existed.  In  many  cases>  moreover,  a  nat- 
vnl  obligation  wtm  a  niffleioBt  liMia  for  ■iinty- 
■hip  or  fbr  a  now  promise*  and  in  *  tew  turn 
■nen  an  obligation  oould  be  ii«ed  as  a  set-off 
against  a  legal  obligation.  Modern  legislators 
do  not  regani  the  conception  with  favor,  but  the 
courts  have  not  l)een  able  to  dispense  with  it. 

CooBult  the  aujtborities  referred  to  iwder  Civix. 
Law. 

OELIQTJB  MOTION.    See  Monos, 

OBOE  ( It.  oboe,  from  Fr.  kauthoia.  Eng.  hmut- 
boy,  high  wood,  so  ealled  from  tbe  bigh  notes  of 

the  instrument,  from  haut,  high  +  boia,  wood). 
The  oldest  and  most  important  wood-wind  instru- 
ment. It  is  of  great  antiquity  and  is  traced  in 
the  sculpture  of  Egypt  and  Oreece.  The  oboe  is 
the  most  elaborate  and  difficult  of  reed  instru- 
ments. It  is  made  of  wood*  generally  of  box, 
ebony,  cocoa,  or  rosewood,  and  is  constructed  in 
three  pieces,  or  joints,  forming  a  continuous 
tapering  tube,  about  21  inches  long,  the  bore  of 
which  is  narrow  at  the  small  end,  and  widens  into 
a  bell-abaped  openings  one  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter  at  tbe  moutb.  In  the  upper  and 
middle  piece  there  are  holes,  by  stopping  or 
opening  which  with  the  fingers  the  player  forms 
the  notes  of  the  natural  scale,  the  intcnru dinte 
semitones  lieing  formed  by  the  keys.  T]\o  reed  is 
ftnd  upon  the  end  of  a  small  brass  tulie  which 
fltSy  socket-like,  into  the  small  end  of  the  upper 
pieoe.  Tbe  soimd  of  tbe  oboe  is  reedy  and  pene- 
trating, though  mild,  and  from  it.^  great  power 
in  swelling  or  diminiHhing  the  .sound,  it  is 
capable  of  every  variety  of  expression.  In  the 
modem  orchestra  two  oboes  are  employed,  the 
treble  oboe,  a  nou  transposing  instrument,  the 
music  for  which  is  written  in  the  G  clef,  and  the 
alto-oboe  or  cor  anfjJaU  (q.v.),  a  transposing  in- 
js'.riinii  nt.  The  principal  solo  compositions  for  the 
oboe  are:  Handel's  six  concertoe;  Mozart's  quin- 
tet for  oboe  and  strings;  Beethoven's  trio  for 
two  treble  oboes  and  cor  anidais ;  Hummel's  varia- 
tions, wUb  OTcheatra ;  and  Kalliwoda's  concertino 
in  F.  with  orehe^«tra.  The  oboe  d'atnore,  in  use 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  became  obsolete,  but 
wa-^  reconstructed  by  M.  Mahillon,  of  Hnissels, 
at  the  order  of  M.  Gevaert,  in  order  to  perform 
eorreetly  the  woriu  of  Bneb.  See  Mubioal  If- 

BTRTMKVTS 

OBOK,  A-lK)k'.  A  seaport  of  French  Somali- 
1.1  n  1  I  q.v.),  situated  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Adoi  (Hap:  Africa,  J  8).  It  was  ae- 
qidnd  by  Franoe  in  1850,  and  witb  the  snr- 
mnnding  district  formed  the  colony  o^f  Obok, 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  French*  posses- 
•looB  in  6omnlilnnd.-  Fopvlation,  about  1000. 

OB'OI.EI/LA  (Neo-Lat.,  diminutive  of  Lat. 
oboltu,  from  Gk.  b^o^,  Hinall  coin).  A  small 
fo^^^il  brachiopod  of  oval  or  rounded  outline  com- 
mon in  and  very  characteristic  of  Cambrian 
redts  of  North  Anwriea  and  Burope. 

OB'OLUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  o>7.5c).  The  nnrae 
of  a  Greek  measure  of  weisht  and  a  Greek  coin. 
Sibi  of  these  oboU  made  a  dtaehmm.  See 

DiACHVA 

OBRADOViC,  obril'dftvlch.  Dositttex'S 
(1739-1811).     A   Scr%'ian  author,  the  father  of 

modein  Sarrian  literature.    He  was  bom  at 


Coftkovftr,  Hungry,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
entered  the  Monastery  of  Upnivo  in  Syrmia.  He 
afterward.s  traveled  in  the  Kast  and  in  Italy  ;  and 
in  1783  he  published  Zivot  i  priktudvnija,  or  "Life 
and  Adventures,"  partly  autobiographic  and  part- 
ly fantastic  This  was  the  first  book  written  in  the 
popular  speeeh  of  the  Servians,  and  made  it  a 
literary  language.  In  Belgrade,  where  Ik  t 
tied  in  1807,  he  was  made  Senator  and  Mini.-^tcr 
of  Public  Education.  Besides  many  translations, 
especially  of  JEtop*»  Fabiet  (1788),  he  wwtiB 
SovHi  gdixuvago  rosiima,  or  "Wise  GounseP 
(1784) ,  and  a  work  on  morals,  Bobranie  nravott' 
ditelnyck  r^igej  (1793  and  1818).  A  complete 
e<litiiM  '  f  bin  works  in  ten  volumes  appeared 
at  Belgrade  ( 1833-45} .  Ck>nsult  Sevic,  Dotithem 
ObnOoM  (Nensati^  1889). 

OBRENOVrrCH,    a  bren'a  vich.     A  ruling 
family  of  Servia  which  attained  power  in  1817, 
when   Milosh    Obrenovitch    (q-v.)    wa.s  chosen 
Prince  by  the  nobility  and  the  clergy.  Aliloah 
was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  18S0  and  was 
followed  by  his  sons,  Milan,  who  ruled  only 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  Michael  Obrenovitch  (q.v.) , 
who  in  turn  was  depose<l  in   1842,  the  power 
passing  to  the  rival  house  of  Karageorgevitch. 
Alexander  Karageorgevitch  fell  in  1858  and  was 
succeeded  by  tbe  old  Prince  Milosh,  who  died 
in  18(H)  and  made  way  a  second  time  for  his 
son  Michael.    The  latter  was  assassinated  in 
1868  and  Milan  I.  (q.v.),  a  grandson  of  Jefrem, 
the  younger  brother  of  .Mili  -li  Obrenovitch,  was 
chosen  Prince.    He  attained,  the  kingly  title  in 
1882,  but  in  1889  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  his  son,  Alexander  1.  (<|.v.),  who  was  assassin- 
ated in  IlKNI.  leaving  no  lieirs.  Peter  Karageorge- 
vitch was  noeen  &ag  Igr  the  Skuptdiinn.  See 

StJlVIA. 

O^SBVEB,  TnutMSB  (1828-e2).  An  Irish- 
American  poet,  story-teller,  and  kninwlist,  bom 
in  LimericK.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 

of  Dublin,  served  for  a  time,  as  is  supposed,  in 
the  British  Army,  and  squandered  a  considerable 
inheritance  in  London,  editing  a  periodical  in  aid 
of  the  first  World's  Fair  (1861).  Tbe  next  vear 
he  came  to  the  United  States.  Hli  most  striking 
work  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly — two 
short  stories  hardly  surpassed  for  creative  imagi- 
nation  in  American  literature.  The^ic  are  The 
IHamond  Lens  and  The  Wonderamith.  He  sup- 
plied the  stage  also  with  many  ephemeral  dramas, 
and  with  one,  A  Gentleman  from  Ireland,  that 
held  the  boards  for  a  generation.  In  tbe  Civil 
War  he  served  in  the  Seventh  Regiment,  was 
severely  wcumded,  and  after  a  lingering'  illiu>ss 
died,  in  CumlM-rland,  Md.  (April  (1.  18(12 1.  lie 
was  a  distiiiguiBhed  figure  in  the  Bohemian  New 
York  of  bis  day,  uid  witness  to  the  impression 
that  he  made  in  that  sprightly  circle  is  pre^^e^^'ed 
ill  a  s^heaf  of  personal  recollections  prefixed  to 
The  I'orms  and  Storirs  of  Fit:jami.i  O'/fM^n, 
edited  by  his  friend  William  Winter  (1881). 
O'Brien  has  never  received  full  praise  for  his 
unique,  if  biiarre,  talents,  which  are  most  clearly 
displaved  in  his  storica,  but  are  also  visible  in  a 
number  of  poems,  audi  aa  **The  Skaters"  and 
"The  Wharf-Kat." 

O'BBIEir,  JBBMUH  (1744-1818).  An  Ameri- 
c.Tn  patriot,  born  probably  at  Kittery,  Maine. 
In  1775  the  captain  of  the  British  armed  vessel 
\U\rgaretta  threatenc<l  to  bombard  the  town  of 
Macbias,  where  O'Brien  then  lived,  unless  the 
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Ubertjr  pole  were  removed.  On  June  12tb  O'Brien 
mmI  Bia  Ave  brothers,  aeeompanied  hy  about 

thirty-five  of  their  townsmen,  many  of  them 
armed  only  with  pitchforks,  manned  a  little  sloop 
in  the  harbor,  attacked  tlit-  Murgareita  nnd  after 
a  brief  engagement  captured  her.  After  the  bat- 
tle Onptain  O'Brien  transferred  the  Margaretta'a 
caniKHi  to  liiA  own  veieel,  which  he  leehrietened 
the  JTooJUm  lAXmtjfy  and  used  M  a  coast  fMtrol. 
I^ter  he  became  a  privateer  captain  sniltnp  under 
letters  of  marque  from  the  colony,  and  while 
cuninianJing  tbo  IlaunUni].  20  tnins,  -wa-*  cap- 
tured by  two  Britittti  frigates  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  (  ontined  in  the  Mill  Prison. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  anointed  the 
first  collector  of  the  port  of  Maehias. 

O'BRIEir,  Lrc-iLs  KiciiAUi)  n832-).  A 
Canadian  painter,  bom  at  Shanty  Bay.  Ontario, 
and  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto^ 
where  be  studied  architecture  and  civil  engineer- 
ing. He  came  to  be  considered  the  best  painter 
in  water  colors  tliat  t'anaila  lias  prinhu'od.  As 
first  president  of  llu;  lioyal  Canadian  Society  of 
Artiste,  he  furthered  the  interests  of  other  ar- 
tists, and  Canadian  art  in  gumral.    His  best 

Kintin^  are  descriptive  of  soenery  upon  the 
we[      iiit  LaArrrnpe. 

O'BBXEN,  William  (  1852- ),  An  Irish  jour- 
nalist and  Parliamentary  loader.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Clmie  Diooeaan  College  and  at  Quem's 
College  in  (%r1c.  In  1869  he  became  a  reporter 

on  the  Cork  DaUy  TTrrnUI.  in  1875  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Fri  ' mini's  Joumnl,  and  in  1880 
founded  the  United  Ireland.  Ikcause  of  his  po- 
litical activity  he  was  nine  times  prosecuted 
\y  the  law  offleers  of  the  Crown  and  was  Un- 
prisoned  for  more  than  two  years.  He  »pre- 
8ent«>d  the  Nationali8ts  in  Parliament  almost 
contiun  u  ly  from  lss:{  until  ISlK"),  vlu'n  lie  re- 
tired U'cause  of  dis&euttioua  in  tiie  party.  In 
1890  he  visited  the  United  States  and  collected 
considerable  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish 
cause,  and  after  Pamell'A  coBTiction  he  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Pamell  faction, 
lu  lHt)8  he  ori<i:inatod  a  new  agrarian  movement 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Irish  I^eatrue,  and 
founded  the  Irish  People,  as  its  organ.  He  pub- 
lished several  books,  among  them  IV'lici*  We 
Were  Boys  (ISW))  and  Irlnh  Id'u^  (lft94). 

O'BBIEN*,  WiLUAM  Smith  (180a  <U).  An 
Irish  politician.  He  was  educated  at  Hnrnnv 
School,  whence  be  pasted  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Hrt  entered  Parlinment  f^  the 
Borough  of  Knni«  in  1828.  In  18.35  ho  was  re- 
turned for  the  C  uuiity  of  Limerick,  and  for  sev- 
eral vear-t  strDHgly  advocated  the  claims  of  Ire- 
land to  a  strictly  equal  ju^luo  with  Knglaud,  in 
legislative  as  well  as  executive  measures.  Pro- 
fessing his  inabilify  to  effect  this  'in  the  United 
LeglBlsture,  and  harinir  been  committed  to  prison 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Speaker's  orders 
for  refusing  to  serve  on  committees,  he  withdrew 
from  attendance  in  Parliament  in  1841.  and 
oined  actively  with  Daniel  O'Connell  (q.v.)  in 
he  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  le<nKlntiTe  union 
between  England  and  Ireland.  In  the  progress 
of  that  agitation.  O'Brien  sided  with  the  party 
known  as  ■^"cnln)_'  lichind,"  and  wlieii  the  ]M)Iitical 
erinirt  of  184S  resulted  in  a  recourse  to  arms,  he 
took  part  in  an  atlnmpt  at  rohellion  in  the  vouth 
of  Ireland.  He  was  arrested,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  d«ath.   Th«  sentenee,  howmr,  was 


commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  He  was 
transported  to  Tasmania,  but  in  1866,  in  eomnion 
with  the  other  political  exiles,  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  his  native  country.  He  published 
The  PrmoipUa  of  <hii(i}imint  (1853).  Consult: 
Sullivan,  A'eto  Ireland  (London,  1877} ;  Duffy, 
Yotmg  Irekmi  (8d  ed.,  ib.,  1883). 

OBSERVATORY  (from  Lat.  ohsrrrore,  to 
obst'rve,  from  ob,  before  -j-  atnarf,  to  keep;  eon- 
nccted  with  Skt.  #ar,  Av.  har,  to  protec  t  i .  An 
institution  supplied  with  instruments  for  the 
regular  observation  of  astronomical,  meteorologt* 
cal,  or  magnetic  phenomena.  In  some  observa- 
tories all  three  classes  of  observation  are  carried 
on,  tut  in  nmst  cases  special  attention  is  paid 
to  HStrouuiuy  ulone,  and  only  such  meteorological 
observations  are  taken  as  are  required  for  the 
calculation  of  the  effect  of  atmospheric  refrae- 
tion  on  the  position  of  a  heav«nty  bod3r;  there 
are,  however,  a  few  observatories  -vlii are  de- 
voted ttolely  to  meteorological  or  rnagnetital  ob- 
ser\'ations. 

While  obaerration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  dates 
from  prehifttorle  times  and  individuals  at  inter- 
vals made  tlieir  cnide  observations  of  the  heaven;*, 
the  first  observuttjry.  iu  our  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  was  that  of  Alexandria,  founded  about 
n.c.  300.  It  continued  in  activity  till  a.d. 
200;  and  it  was  here  that  Hipparchus  dia- 
covered  the  precession  of  tiie  equinoxes  and 
fixed  the  positions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets 
by  means  of  armillary  sjiheres  i<i.v.)  an<i  astro- 
labeH,  having  graduateil  circles  on  which  ctdestial 
latitudes  and  longitiKb  s  could  be  read  off,  m  Iicu 
a  pair  of  si^t«  was  pointed  to  the  heavenly 
bo^.  Ptolemy  used  a  quadrant,  with  which  he 
measured  zenith  distances  on  the  meridian.  In 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Arabs  founded 
nhservatories  at  Bagdad,  Damascus,  and  Mokat- 
tum,  near  Cairo.  In  (be  latter  place  the  iiaki- 
mitc  tables  Avere  constructed.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  splendid  observatoiy  at  Meragba, 
Persia,  and  in  tiie  fifteenth  century  that  of  Sa- 
markand were  founded  by  Mon;^ol  Kbans.  Here 
planetary  tables  and  star  catal<i;rues  were  cnn- 
structed.  The  first  olw(rvat<)ry  in  I'.uroix-  \va-< 
that  of  Xun-mlnrfr.  erected  in  1472,  and  the  re- 
vival of  ast roniMuical  obserx'ations  in  Kurope 
dates  from  its  foundation.  In  1576  Tycbo  Brabe 
began  the  erection  of  his  famous  observatory 
on  Hveii,  an  island  in  the  Sound.  He  con- 
verted the  quadruiit  u»ed  by  Ptolemy  into  an 
altazimuth  by  mounting  it  on  a  vertical  axis  in 
connection  with  a  horisontal  or  azimuth  circle. 
It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  improvenu^nf  of  time  measurement 
with  pendulum  ebu-ks  «Miabled  astronomers  to 
rely  for  the  determination  of  rit;ht  asccnsjdns  <\n 
the  times  of  pufs-sage  acrosti  the  iiteridiaii,  iu.stead 
of  measurements  with  a  graduated  circle.  The 
quadrant  was  then  fixed  in  the  meridian,  and  be- 
ing attached  to  a  massive  wait,  its  dimensions 

were  iinriased,  and  fn"Pater  accuracy  thereby 
secured  in  iUe  determination  of  meridian  7jeiiith 
distances.  Neither  the  quadrant  nor  the  mural 
circle  (q.v.)  which  succeeded  it,  however,  could 
be  rdied  upon  for  accurate  motion  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  but  Romer  remedied  tliis  defect 
by  inventing  the  transit  instrument  ( r]  v  f , 
which  enabled  a><tron(uners  to  observe  the  times 
of  meridian  passage  or  transit  with  great  accu- 
racj,  and  tbtis  to  determine  the  right  aaoension  of 
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the  heavenly  bodies  by  mcnns  of  the  npparcnt 
diurnal  movement.  With  tho  tnuisit  ami  (niuil- 
rant  Uradlcy  coiiiinciu-cd  that  scries  of  ()lis<'rva- 
tiona  of  the  jKJsitioiis  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets, 
and  stars,  which  ha\c  continui'd  ever  since  at 
Oraenwicht  and  on  which,  in  combinutinn  with 
lefw  extensfye  series  at  Paris,  KJ>nigsl)eig,  and 
elsewhere,  all  our  tables  of  the  motions  of  the 
heavi;niy  bodies  are  founded.  In  modern  observa- 
tories the  transit  and  mural  circle  have  been 
combined  into  one  iartnimont,  the  meridian  eir> 
de  (q.v.),  wMcb  determines  both  right 
idons  and  dec-leii'^ions  at  a  single  observation. 

In  planning  obstrvatories  a  very  usual  mistake 
is  an  over-supply  of  instruments  and  too  few 
astronomers.  A  larae  telescope  really  needs  six 
persoas  to  keep  it  Snqr:  two  astronomers,  two 
•Mistantai,  nna  two  computers.  Moreover,  the 
Hife*  of  a  teleseop©  Is  very  short.  Every  few 
years  new  in  fr  iMients  are  invented,  and  unless 
the^e  are  sujipliiit  to  the  olteervatory  iU  astroii* 
omers  will  work  at  a  disadvantage,  and  its  astro- 
nomical output  will  be  diminiriied  in  quantity 
and  value. 

The  great  observatories  of  the  world  may  be 
divided  into  several  classes.  In  tlie  first  place, 
Vh  I  P,.'  the  f.'reat  (iovernnient  institutions  oeeu- 
pied  with  continuous  observations  siicli  as  are 
needed  to  strengthen  our  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental parts  of  astronomy-  The  Royal  Observa^ 
toty  at  Qreenwicli,  England,  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  this  class.  It  was  founded  by 
Charles  II.  Similar  institutions  are  established 
at  Paris,  Ikrliii,  I'uikova  (q.v.),  near  Saint  Pe- 
tersburg, and  Washington.    At  the  last-named 

Slace  the  observatoiy  is  called  the  tTnited  States 
faval  Observatory  (see  Naval  Obsebvatoby), 
and  the  astronomers  are  professors  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  United  States  Navj'.  Another  class 
of  observatories  are  maintained  by  universiticii 
and  other  educational  institutions.  These  are  in- 
tended to  combine  instruction  with  research,  and 
in  them  an  effort  is  usually  made  to  extend  the 
science  of  special  invest i<,'at ions  rather  than  by 
long  continued  routine  ohservation.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  principal  observatories  of  this 
class  are  the  Harvard  University  Observatory, 
the  Lick  Observatory  (q.v.)  of  the  UniTersity  of 
C^alifomia,  and  the  Ycrkes  Observatory  (q.v.), 
belonging  to  Chicago  University,  Finally,  we 
have  the  ver\-  important  class  of  astrophysical 
observatories,  which  are  occupied  with  a  study  of 
the  phjrsies  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Probably  the 
most  important  d  these  is  at  Potsdam,  Qerroaqy. 
Mndi  sstrophysieal  work  is  also  done  at  the  uni- 
v«  rslty  ol)-.*  rvatories  of  Harvard  and  Cliieapn. 
St«  TmxHCoi'fc ;  MEBiniAN  Cibcle.  For  the  lately 
established  ob8cr%'atories  for  the  observation  of 
the  TariaUoos  oi  latitude,  see.  LATavoBf  Vabia- 
noira  or. 

OBSIDIAN  (from  Lat.  obsidiana,  false  read 
fm  for  obMoiMk  a  sort  of  mineral,  probably  ob- 
mian,  from  OMidftte,  false  reading  for  Oheint , 

name  of  a  man  who  is  said  tn  have  discovered  it 
in  Kthiopia).  A  volcanic  ^lass  consisting  of 
filiea  in  combination  with  ahiminum,  calcium, 
iron,  potassium ,  and  sodium.  It  is  hard  and 
brittle,  with  u  remarkable  vitreous  lustre,  and 
a  perfect  conchoidal  fxacturet  the  edges  of  the 
fracture,  which  are  semi-transparent  or  trans- 
lii.Mif,  x'  TT  -,'i.iTp  and  cutting'  Tike  ^la^s. 

CH«idian  is  generally  black  or  very  dark  gray, 


!)ut  soni*^timf'S  has  a  green,  red,  or  brown  color, 
is  Ntri]K'(l  or  sjwtlcd,  and  even  chatoyant  or 
aveiilurine.  It  occurs  in  volcanic  regions,  in 
round  compact  pieces,  granular  or  tibrous.  It 
is  often  found  in  association  with  pumice,  which 
is  identical  with  it  in  chemical  composition,  but 
different  in  stmeture.  Pitehstone  ia  also  of 
similar  coniposii ion.  Intt  contains  a  larger  per- 
centage of  water  and  is  without  lustre.  Obsiclian 
is  found  principally  in  the  volcanic  regions  of 
Iceland,  Itahr,  Hungry,  Spain,  New  Zealand, 
Siberia,  Mexico,  Fun,  and  the  western  parts  of 
the  United  States,  especially  in  Georgetown, 
Col.,  and  at  the  Obsidian  ClilT  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  where  it  occurs  in  massive  form.  The 
famous  locality  in  Mexico  is  the  Cerro  de  Xavajas, 
or  'Hill  of  Knives/  in  the  State  of  Michoacan. 
Obsidian  takea  a  hig;h  polish,  but  is  very  brittle. 
Nerertheless,  it  was  extensively  used  among 
primitive  peoples  for  arrowheads  and  spearheads, 
for  knives,  mirrors,  poliiihed  hgureis,  and  orna- 
ments, the  best  specimens  of  which  have  been 
found  in  Mexico.  The  early  Romans  obtained 
obaidlan  mirrors  from  Ethiopia.  Tlie  mineral  Is 
still  sometimes  employed  as  material  for  oma* 
mental  boxes,  buttons,  and  other  articles. 

OBSnBTSIOAI.  TOAD.  See  Miowin  FMo. 

OBSTETRICS  (from  Lat.  obatetricius,  re- 
lating to  a  midwife,  from  obaMrut,  midwife, 
form  obtttm,  to  stand  before,  from  ob,  before, 

toward  -f  .sffrrr,  to  stand ) ,  ^fiDWiFEBY,  or  To- 
kology. That  branch  of  medicine  which 
is  concerned  with  the  care  of  \\omen  during 
pregnancy,  and  during  and  after  labor,  whether 
natural  or  irregular,  w^ith  the  diseases  peevlfaw 
to  the  puerperal  stat&  and  with  the  ears  of  the, 
new-born  child.  It  also  embraces  a  knowledge' 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  female  generative  organs 
and  the  plvysiology  of  reproduction  in  the  human 
species.  \N"hile  amon»,'  savages  little  or  no  as- 
sistance is  given  to  tiie  parturient  woman,  and 
the  process  is  left  to  imaided  nature,  among 
civilised  peoples  from  the  earliest  times  then 
has  been  a  class  of  persons— usually  women— 
V  II'  li  ive  attended  \\omen  during  this  trying 
l>eriod.  The  Jews  had  women  (called  mejeU 
Udeth)  wlio  acted  as  midwives,  oa  did  the  Egyp- 
tians; and  among  the  Greeks  there  was  a  oorre> 
spending  class  of  women  known  as  mmentrim. 
Phanaretc,  the  mother  of  Socrates,  was  a  mid- 
wife; and  Plato  explains  the  duties  undertaken 
by  these  women.  Hippocrates  (;ave  considerable 
attention  to  midwifery,  and  describes  the  opera- 
tion of  turning  the  child  in  abnormal  Iabora<- 
Ammig  the  Romans  both  physioiana  and  mid- 
wiwH  (olmtetrlees)  attimded  confinements.  OMa- 
rian  section  was  performed  after  the  death  of  the 
mother,  and  I'liriy  mentions  that  Scipio  Africanua 
and  Manlius  were  born  in  this  way.  There  was  a 
royal  law  (rex  legia)  providing  for  the  perform- 
unci-  of  this  uperation  when  nci-essary.  Celsus  and 
Faulus  of  Epnesus  wrote  of  obstetrics  duriqg  ths- 
flrst  century,  and  a  gradual  Increase  In  the  knowl- 
cdj.'e  of  the  physio!o;,n-  and  mechanism  of  labor 
can  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Galen  (si-cond 
century),  Actius  (fifth  century  i .  and  Pnulus 
.^figineta  (seventh  century).  The  latter  advo- 
cated the  operation  of  craniotomy  in  suitable 
eases.  During  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  little 
progress  in  obstetric  science  in  T5urope,  bat  the' 
Arabian  and  Persian  schools  made  niany  im- 
provements ia  fbis  branch  of  medicine  as  well 
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M  in  otliets.  Hidwives  did  matt  of  the  work, 
but  pltysieiMM  wem  called  in  fttmornml  eues. 

Rhazcs  nf  Rapdad  (A.n.  800)  first  advisrd  artifi- 
cial miiturc  of  file  nieiiibraneH  when  spuulancous 
nipturf  was  wikUiIv  tlfl.i vc<i ;  and  Ariccnna  of 
Ispahan  (a.d.  UOO)  de»)cribt>d  an  inatriuuent  somc- 
what  like  tlie  modern  forceps.  The  teachings 
of  these  two  {d^fsiciam  Meune  celebrated 
thnragfiont  'Knrnpe  and  tlie  East,  and  were  fol- 
lo\Yc<l  for  many  years.  With  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing the  science  of  midwifery  began  to  receive 
the  attention  of  the  most  famous  physicians. 
VeMalius  (q.v.)  in  1643  first  conectly  described 
the  bony  pelvis,  and  ]>evret  in  FrBlir«  (1754) 
and  Smellie  in  England  (1751)  completed  his 
work  200  years  later  by  taking  exact  measure- 
ments of  the  sefcfal  diameten  of  the  pelvic 
cavity. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  (sixteenth  centurj- 
Bttchariiu  Rhodion  published  a  little  book  which 
la  remarkable  aa  beln;  the  first  book  pdbliahed 

on  this  subject  in  England.  In  1573  Ambrose 
Pure  published  u  bmuU  wurk  in  which  he  showed 
that  foot-presentations  were  not  dangerous,  and 
that  in  mal-preeentations  it  was  better  to  deliver 
by  the  feet  than  to  attempt  to  bring  down  Uie 
head.  Guillemeau  and  Mkurioeau,  hia  auceee* 
eon,  dev«>1ot>ed  and  impvwed  hie  teaobingn. 
A'  I*  ;rt4n  Dr.  Paul  Chambcrlin,  an  Enplishman. 
invcnUd  the  forceps  with  scpiirate  hhides,  sueli 
as  are  now  used.  The  Chamberlins  (father  and 
sons)  did  not  publish  their  discuvenr*,  and  it  was 
not  until  1815  that  the  exact  nature  of  the 
inatnament  became  known.  Tlie  first  scientific 
book  on  midwifery  was  published  in  1313  by 
Eurharius  Rilsshn;  and  Justine  Siegeniunil,  a 
court  midwife  of  IJrantlenburp,  attained  celebrity 
by  her  work  on  this  subject.  In  KiOs  Mauricoau's 
Treatiw  appeared,  and  wa«  for  a  loqg  time  the 
atandard  work  on  the  aubjeet.  A  poh»  requiring 
notice  in  the  history  of  midwifery  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  in.  the  discovery  of  the  u*e  of 
er^'ot  of  rye  in  ae<H>li  rating  parturit  ion.  In  lt>88 
Camerariua  stated  that  midwivts  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  were  in  the  habit  of  employinf^  it 
for  tbie  purpoae;  but  it  ia  not  till  1774  that  we 
find  any  further  reference  to  the  use  of  this  drug. 
Im(Kirtant  eonlrihutions  to  olv^tetrie  knowledge 
durin;4  the  eighteenth  century  were  mmie  by 
3mellie  and  Ould  (1742)  in  Enjzlaml.  who  de- 
scribed the  engagement  of  the  iaetal  head  in  the 
pelvis;  lievret  (  1747).  SolnyrC-a  de  Itenhac 
(1771),  Baudeloque  (1781),  and  Madame  Lacha> 
pelle  (1795)  in  France;  and  Boer  and  Schmitt 
in  (Jermany.  The  fir  -t,  }iowe\er,  to  jjive  a  char 
and  correct  explanation  of  the  entire  mechanism 
of  labor  was  X  le^'t  le  the  cider  (1819),  who  may 
be  considered  the  founder  of  modern  obstetric 
ecience.  In  the  ninetemth  century  many  notable 
improvements  in  the  art  of  midwifery  were  made; 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  induction  of 
prenuiture  labor  (first  in  England  about  1750; 
in  (li-riTiany  in  1804;  in  France  1831);  the  use 
of  uu^eultation  to  detect  the  fcrtal  iMUrt-lMati 
ibe  perfection  of  the  obstetric  foreepe,  and  ita 
more  frequent  vum  in  place  of  cmniotomr;  and 
thi'  employment  of  >:eii<ral  aiiasthesia  in  hoth 
lionnal  nnd  cotuplieutod  labors.  Partial  an.fs- 
thcKia  liy  (he  injection  of  cocaine  into  (ht  r^ninal 
canaj  in  the  lumbar  region  ha.s  been  introduced 
within  a  few  venrs  to  take  the  place  of  general 
annthetics  when  these  have  been  cnntra-indi- 
^ted.  Obatetriea  is  now  an  important  part  of 


the  eurriciiliim  of  medical  achoois,  and  lyiag-ia 
hoRpitabi  in  eomneetion  with  theae  eehools  have 

been  established.  Vienna  has  long  been  recog- 
nized a«  the  centre  of  uhsletrical  teaching,  the 
hospital  in  that  city  confining  about  10  OOD 
women  annually.  Good  schools  are  also  to  be 
found  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Dublin,  and  New  York. 
The  latter  citr,  OQ  neeount  of  ita  laxoe  foteiga 
population,  anoida  nnusual  dimcal  advantagia. 
On  the  Continent  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Clreat 
Britain,  regularly  licensed  midwivcA  are  .still  ex- 
tensively employed,  but  in  the  United  States 
and  among  the  Iwtter  elaggca  of  Great  Britain 
copflnementa  at*  totmated  exeluaively  to  physl* 
cians. 

The  science  of  midwifery  may  be  considered 
under  three  main  divisions:  the  anatomy  of  the 
female  generative  orguiis;  the  physiology  of 
t)u-se  organs  during  the  process  of  rcproduetioi; 
and  the  Mthokgical  conditiona  which  may  ariae 
during  thia  period. 

Ax.\T04fY.  The  generative  organs  of  the  female 
consist  of  the  uterus;  the  two  ovaries,  connected 
with  the  uterus  on  either  side  by  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  wliieh  open  into  its  cavity;  and  the  vagina, 
or  canul  h  ading  from  the  uterus  to  the  external 
parta.  The  breaata  are  also  induded*  altlunii^ 
only  active  after  the  birth  of  the  diild. 

PnvHUu^KiY.  I\e])ro<lu(live  activity,  including 
the  functions  of  menstruation,  conception,  gesta- 
tion, parturition,  and  lactation,  is  limited  in 
the  female  to  a  period  of  life  l>eginuing  at  about 
the  twelfth  year  and  ending  alMttt  tlie  forty* 
fifth.  These  limits  vary  by  a  few  years,  aeoora* 
ing  to  climate,  an  earlier  maturity  bein^  char- 
actcri>tic  of  hot  countries.  When  eonce|ition  hi« 
taken  place,  the  impregnated  ovum  maked  its 
way  through  one  of  tlie  Fallopian  tubes  to  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  where  it  lodges  and  develops 
through  the  agency  of  a  convoluted  mass  «f 
blood  vessels  called  the  placenta,  from  which  a 
cord  of  vessels  (the  umbilical  cord)  runs  to  the 
abdomen  of  the  fietus.  The  duration  of  normal 
pregnancy  varies  from  275  to  280  days  (nine 
ealttldar'or  ten  lunar  months),  but  geatation 
may  be  prolonged  beyond  this  time  in  very  rate 
cases  to  800  or  306  daya.  Pregnancy  b  ter> 
miimted  with  the  expulsion  of  the  child  hy  the 
contractions  (lalnir  pain.^)  of  the  jwwerful  mus- 
cular fihrcH  of  the  uterus.  The  more  important 
signs  and  symptonm  of  pregnancy  are  the  per- 
ception of  the  fcetal  heart-beats  by  the  ear  (aus- 
cuitatioa) ;  'quickening,'  or  active  movementa  oi 
the  ehlM  in  vfero;  passive  movements  (ballotte- 
mcnt)  elicited  by  manipulation:  stipprc'^sion  of 
the  nmises,  morning  nausea,  gradual  enlargement 
of  the  abdomen  and  breasts,  and  pifjmentation 
of  the  area  immediately  aurrounding  the  nipple. 
Of  these  only  the  first  three  can  be  eonsidered 
certain  indications  of  pregnancy,  the  existence 
of  which  can  rarely  be  diagnosed  with  precision 
Ix'fore  tlie  third  month.  During  gestation  the 
f(£tu8  floats  freely  in  a  sac  of  water  called  the 
amniotic  fluid,  and  changes  its  position  fre- 
quently. When  parturition  begins,  nowever,  tlie 
long  axis  of  the  foBtus  usually  coincides  with  that 
of  the  mother,  with  the  head  dowTiward,  or 
prescntiiifj  at  the  j«'lvic  outlet.  This  i.s  by  far 
the  most  common  presentation,  occurring  in  alxiut 

i>6  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  In  about  3  per  cent,  the 
buttocks  or  feet  preaent.  About  onee  in  tOO 
labors  what  is  known  ns  a  transverse  presenta- 
tion is  met  with  (that  is,  the  long  axis  of  the 
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AM  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  tho  mothar). 
Dtolfveiy  being  impossible  in  this  posftion,  aitin- 

cial  correction  of  tlie  |)rts('nta(ii)n,  usually  hy 
turning  and  bringing  down  tlit>  U-ei.  must  be 
resorted  to.  Labor  is  r  it  i  i  irily  <livided  into 
three  stages:  The  first  stage  begins  with  the 
tariiest  premonitory  pains  and  ends  with  the 
complete  dilatation  of  the  uterine  outlet;  this 
8tage  may  last  several  hours  or  even  days.  Dur- 
ing the  second  stage  i\w  \n\^  of  water  ruptures, 
ttie  uterine  contractions  become  stronger,  and 
the  child  passes  through  the  parturient  oaaal 
and  is  bom.  This  event  completes  the  second 
slaga.  Tlw  third  stage  ends  with  tlie  expulsion 
of  the  pluc-enfa  an  '  f  ytal  membrane,  and  Innts 
usually  about  half  au  hour.  The  duration  of 
labor  in  first  confineniont.s  is  on  an  average  about 
twelve  hours;  in  succeeding  labors,  sis  to  eight 
hours;  altlioufljh  wwh  k^jer  peirioda  an  not 
dangerous  or  unoommon.  The  puerperal  or 
lying-in  state  be|^  at  the  completion  of  labor 
and  lasts  about  six  wefks.  Diirini;  this  time 
lactation  is  inaugurated  and  the  uI^tu^  gradually 
reHumes  its  wonted  size  and  shape  (involution). 
The  l«n|^  of  tlw  ]ying>in  period  varies  in 
different  ooantries  and  raees;  among  unciriliced 
people  and  in  parts  of  the  East  the  mother 
resumes  her  usual  occupations  immediately 
after  parturition:  hut  in  (•i\ili7,('(l  rountrieft  the 
woman  is  confined  to  her  bed  fur  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Tan  Paiholouy  of  Pbegnanct.  While  the 
pnignaBt  woman  is  liable  to  disease  equally  with 
other  individuals,  there  are  certain  disorders 
which  are  petuliarly  apt  to  arise  during  gesta- 
tion, or  are  deiieuilent  un  it.  The  teeth  may 
undergo  decay,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mineral 
elements  neeessary  for  their  nutrition  are  ap- 
propriated by  the  embryo.  Constipation  from 
both  mechanical  and  sympathetic  causes  is  a 
common  disorder.  The  kidneys,  owing  to  the 
increased  functional  activity  demandod  of  them, 
not  infrequently  beix>nte  dii^eased,  as  evidenced 
Igrthe  appearance  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  These 
onans  fiftiliqg  in  their  function,  poiaonoua  prod* 
one  of  metabolism  accumulate  in  tlie  blood,  pro- 
nouncrd  ni-rvm:^  vmptoms.  »wh  ns  headaches, 
vomitinj;.  and  iiiiiiairinciit  of  ^ight  and  hearing, 
ajUH-ar.  an<l  if  not  relii-vcd.  uni-uiic  coiivuKion>i 
(the  so-ciilli-d  eclauipHia)  are  induced,  ending 
often  in  coma  and  death.  Besida  these  and 
many  other  aflfeetions  incident  to  pregnancy, 
there  are  certain  chronic  diseases  which,  hy 
reason  of  the  inrn  ax  d  strain  upon  the  vitality 
at  this  time,  are  likely  to  prove  fatal.  The 
heart  normally  undergoes  a  measure  of  hyper- 
trophy in  pregnant  women  in  order  to  meet  the 
increased  aeniands  of  ciroubtitm.  When,  how- 
ever, there  exists  chronic  disense  either  of  the 
substance  or  the  valves  of  this  organ,  it  may 
prove  unequal  to  the  strain.  The  danger  from 
this  condition  increases  with  each  succeeding 
pregnancy.  When  pulmonary  phthisis  exists  in 
the  mother,  gestation  in  the  majority  of  eases 
accelerates  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

I'n'f^nancy  may  be  terminated  at  any  time 
before  the  normal  period  of  280  days.  When 
this  occurs  dwing  the  first  six  months,  it  is 
called  abortion  or  miscarriage;  when  it  happens 
during  the  tlwee  succeeding  months.  It  is  termed 
pri'tnature  delivery.  A  f<rtns  horn  tn-fore  tliu 
fifth  month  doe^i  not  ordinarily  survive.  Abor- 
tion ia  always  a  seriouB  aeeidsnt,  either  from  losa 


of  blood,  or  blood  poisoning  and  peiitonitia. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  forcible  or 

triminal  abortion,  in  which  tlio  ni<irtality  is 
very  high.  Extra-utcrine  (ettupie,  tubal,  or 
abduniinal)  pregnancy  occurs  when  the  impreg- 
nated ovum  fails  to  reach  the  interior  of  the 
uterus  and  lodges  in  the  Fallopian  tube  or 
drops  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  fcetus 
develops  in  this  situation,  and  unless  the  condi- 
tion is  recognized  early  and  operated  upon,  drath 
is  likely  to  occur  during  the  third  or  fourth 
month  from  rupture  of  the  tube,  hemorrhage, 
and  peritonitis.  A  similar  condition  of  affaTrs 
taices  place  in  what  is  termed  'missed  labor*  when 
the  firtus  fails  to  bo  expelled  at  term.  Opera- 
tion for  tubal  pregnancy  was  advocated  by  Tait, 
Veit,  Mund(^,  (md  otbois,  «ad  it  now  a  common 
procedure. 

The  progreso  of  natural  labor  may  be  ob- 
■trueted  by  certain  conditions  of  the  mother  and 
child.    In  the  former,  deformities  of  the  bony 

pelvic,  diwn.se  of  the  uterus  resulting  in  rupture, 
and  maljwnitiuu  of  the  placenta  (placenta  previa) 
are  the  most  important.  The  child  may  be  too 
large,  or  ill-formed,  or  present  abnormally.  These 
abnormal  conditions  render  neeessary  Tariona 
obstetric  operations.  Among  these  are:  the  in- 
duction of  abortion  or  premature  lal>or.  when 
the  motlH'r's  life  ia  in  danger,  or  tlie  size  or 
shape  of  the  bony  pelvis  ia  such  a^^  to  preclude 
delivery  at  full  term;  the  extraction  of  the  child 
with  forceps;  the  Ctesarian  operation  (delivering 
the  ebild  through  an  opening  in  tlie  abdomen) ; 
version  or  turning  wheu  the  fietus  presents  ab- 
normally or  liit)or  needs  to  t)0  rapidly  completed; 
and  pi-rforation  of  the  head  ^eraniotonly) .  The 
chief  danger  to  which  the  woman  is  liable  after 
delivery  is  puerperal  or  child-bed  fever,  which 
is  now  known  to  be  aimpiy  septicemia  (q.v.) 
or  blood  poisoning,  due  to  infection  from  unclean 
hands,  inst  nrnients.  or  aiiplianeen.  Since  the 
discovery  of  antisepsis,  child-U'd  fever  has  been 
Constantly  on  the  decline,  and  at  the  present  day 
is  a  comparatively  infrequent  complication,  both 
in  hospitals  and  private  practice.  See  Pliuo* 
MAHIA  Alba  Dolens. 

OSVEBSION  (from  Lat.  obverten,  to  turn 
toward  or  against,  from  o(,  before,  toward  + 

vertere,  to  turn).  In  logic,  the  process  of  trans- 
forming a  judgment  into  one  of  opposite  quality, 
i.e.  affirmative  into  negative,  and  vice  versa, 
llie  change  may  be  effected  provided  due  com- 
pensation is  made  by  changing  the  quality  of 
the  predicate.  £.g.  'All  men  are  mortal'  becomes 
by  obversion  'No  man  is  immortal/ 

DC  ALA,  A-kii^ft.  A  city  and  tfao  coonty-seat 
of  Marion  Oounty,  Fla.,  101  miles  soutii  by  west 
of  Jaclcsonville;  on  the  Plant  System  and  the 
Florida  Central  and  Peninsular  milroads  fMap: 
Florida,  F  2).  Eiuerf*on  Memorial  Home  and 
School,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  institution  for 
colored  girls,  is  located  here.  Ocala  is  aur' 
rounded  by  one  of  the  most  productive  sections 
of  tlie  State — a  region  interested  largely  in  the 
cultivation  of  orunjires  and  vepetables.  It  is  the 
centre  of  extensive  phosphate  interests.  There 
is  a  ptjhlic  Hiarket  :  and  the  electric  light  plant 
also  is  owne<l  by  tlie  Tiiunicipatity.  Population, 
in  IKiM),  2Wi4  :  'n\  I'HWi 

O'CAIXAGHAN,  .V  kftl'A  h&n,  Eumund  Bai- 
UET  ( 1797-1880) .  An  American  historical  scholar 
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and  editor.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  was 
educated  in  nHHiifinc  in  rari!<.  He  removed  to 
Ganada  in  1823.  Then  he  became  interested  in 
the  Irish  national  morement,  was  one  of  tht> 
orfjanizei'^  of  tlie  fvM-irty  of  the  Friendrt  of 
Ireland,  and  editor  of  its  or^Mn.  'J  he  i  indicator. 
In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  year  following  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  Canadian  insurreetion  <1BS7),  and 
on  the  failure  of  the  movement  fled  to  the  United 
States.  Resuming  practice  in  Alhnny.  N.  Y., 
he  became  greatly  inten  ^tod  in  tii  1 1  irds  of 
colonial  New  York,  and  it  wan  larf^i  ly  tlirough 
bis  eiforts  that  the  work  of  pubjishin<^  them 
was  undertaken.  Hie  mtblished  worke  include: 
BUttory  of  Ttew  Neiiuirlamdt  ( 1646) ;  Docv- 
mentary  Hitilortf  of  the  f^fati-  of  Xrir  York  (4 
vols.,  184t)  ,11  1  ;  and  Duiuin>  >iln  h'>  I'lliiui  hi  Ihr 
Colonial  nistory  of  Kctc  York  (11  vols..  ]sr).'>- 
61).  The  two  litiier  series  were  edited  bjr  him 
with  IntToduetioiM  and  elaborate  and  earehil 
notes. 

O'CALLAGHAN,  Joux  Cohneucs  (1805- 
88).  An  Irish  historian,  bom  in  Dublin.  He 
waa  educated  for  the  law,  but  went  into  jonr" 
nalism.  His  chief  claim  to  remembrance  reata 
upon  bis  editorial  work  in  the  secret  history  of 
the  revolution  in  Ireland  in  1688  it  1,  written 
by  Cluirles  O'Kelly.  an  officer  in  the  ncrviee  of 
James  II  ,  whiih  was  published  under  the  title 
Hacaria:  kxcidiutn  (1846),  and  upon  his  Hiwtorjf 
of  the  Iri*k  Brigadet  «»  the  Senrice  of  i'mnee, 
from  the  RewOutim  in  Oreai  Britain  tuid  Irekmd 
under  J«m««  II.  to  the  Sevolutien  in  Fronee 
mtder  Louie  XVI.  (18C9). 

OOAff  A»  6-kan'yft. .  A  town  of  the  Department 

of  .Santauder,  Colombia.  235  miles  north  of 
BogotA,  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Tnira  River. 
The  town  i-s  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
plain  noted  for  its  production  of  cofTec,  and  in 
addition  is  the  centre  of  a  brisk  trade  between 
Weatem  Venesuela  and  the  Jdagdalena  Valley 
In  anise  and  MdM.  In  the  vicinity  are  depo^ita 
of  coal  and  lead.  OeaQa  was  founded  in  1672. 
Its  population  is  about  6200. 

OOABINA,  6k'»-r*«nA  (It.,  dfaninutive  of  oca, 

goo  fie :  so  exiled  from  its  resemblance  to  a  goos<- 
eKK).  A  musical  instruniciit  of  Tyrolpsc  or  Aus- 
trian origin,  improved  by  French  municians. 
The  ancient  prototype  of  the  ocarina  is  the  Chi- 
nese baOan,  which  was  iuTented  about  3000  B.c. 
The  modem  instrument  was  at  ftr^t  a  molded 
piece  of  clay  a  few  inches  long,  with  hol«»s  for 
keys,  a  mouthpiece,  and  hollowed  within.  Five 
different  sizes  are  now  made  for  the  different 
parts  in  music,  and  a  piston  at  t)ie  end  is  used 
to  temper  the  note,  A  row  of  keys  in  the  im- 
proved instrument  takes  tlie  place  of  the  original 
iioles. 

O'CABOULN,  A-k&r'6-lan,  Tumoqb  (1670- 
I78S).  An  Irldi  bard,  and  one  of  the  laiit  of  his 

calling,  bom  in  NVwinwn,  ^teatli.  II. •  was  blind 
from  the  age  of  sixtei  n,  and  sjK-nl  life  wan- 
dering tlinu^rh  Irehmd.  sitij»ingto  the  accompani- 
ment of  hin  harp.  Many  of  hi»  songs,  all  of 
which  were  vigorously  national  in  character,  are 
atill  to  be  beard  in  parts  of  Ireland.  A  collection 
of  his  ballads  was  published  durinfr  the  eight- 
e<'Tith  century,  but  nflurs  <if  them  have  U'cn 
handed  down  by  tradition  among  the  peasantry. 
Be  died  tn  Roaeonunoii. 


OCXAH,  William  of,  or  William  Ockbaic 
(M349).  A  famous  schoolman,  sumamed  doe* 
lor  eingularie  et  invinoitiiia.  Little  ia  known 
of  his  early  life.  Then  is  some  reason  to  believe 

that  he  was  born  at  the  \  illuj^e  of  Ockham  in 
Surrey,  England.  He  toolc  the  d^ree  of  B.D.  at 
Oxford  and  afterwards  studied  in  Paris.  He  was 
a  Franciscan,  and  about  1321  became  involved  in 
a  oontrover^  which  aroae  in  hia  Order  eonoeraing 
the  question  whether  Jesus  and  the  AjKJstles 
owned  property.  A  certain  Narbonnese  priest 
affirmed  that  tlie  founders  of  tlie  t  lirislian  re- 
ligion had  all  things  in  common,  and  the  doctrine 
was  vigorously  supported  by  William  of  Occam 
and  other  influential  Francisoana,  wtwitbstand* 
ln|if  fta  oondemnatlon  by  the  Pope,  John  XXTI. 
In  1328  Ocram  and  the  others,  fearing'  f"r  th.  ir 
safety  at  Avignon,  lied  from  that  city  and  niadc 
their  way  to  Munich,  where  they  were  rec-eived 
and  protected  bj'  liouis.  Holy  Konian  Emperor, 
The  remainder  of  Occam's  life  was  parsed  in  that 
city,  where  he  continued  his  dispute  with  the 
popes  and  labored  to  perfect  his  systi^nt  of  phi- 
losophy. Wliether  he  nltiinately  Ijeejinu  ii  i  >>n- 
ciled  with  the  head  of  the  Church  i*  disputed. 
Me  die<l  at  the  convent  of  his  Order  in  Munich 
in  1340  or  shortly  after  that  year.  Occam'a 
meet  important  work:  was  done  in  the  Held  of 
logic  and  philosophy.  His  system  is  commonly 
classed  as  nominalism  (q.v.),  which  had  never 
before  received  so  vifrortnisly  loj.'iial  anil  rational 
a  treatment.  Occam's  chief  works  ujjon  logic 
were  the  Bumma  Logicet  and  Expoaitio  A  urea 
Super  rofimi  Artem  IVrcreai.  On  philoaopby 
and  theology  he  wrote  Quceatioiiee  and  Summuke 
in  Ocio  Libros  Physirorum  ;  De  Sacramento  At- 
taria;  De  Corpore  ('hrinti;  Qufgntioneii  in  Quat- 
tidir  Libros  Hcntmliiirum.  bused  on  Peter  Ixun- 
bard'a  Sentenlite,  and  containing  nearly  the 
entire  theology  of  Occam.  His  polemical  writ* 
ings  against  the  Pope  include  the  Opus  Nona- 
ffinta  Dierum  ;  Dc  Dogma tibua  Papa  Johannie 
Compendium  Erronim  Pn/xr;  D-frtisa- 
rium  Contra  Johanncm  PaiHim;  and  Dtnlogus  in 
Tre»  Partes  Disiinctus,  Quorum  Prima  de  Hwre- 
tieie,  Hvounda  de  Erroriinu  JoHmimm  JLJL'ii., 
Terfio  de  Poteetate  Papa,  OoneiKorum,  et  tut- 
pi  iiitDrif;.  fonsnlt :  T'eherwe/,'.  nisfari/  of  Phi- 
losophy (Kng.  tran8„  Ixindon,  1872-74),  and  the 
article  "OeiM»~  in  Ueraog'B  Jtealene^ptdie. 

OC'CANTE'CHT.  An  eastern  tribe  of  Siouan 
Rtoek,  li\  in>,'.  wliea  lir.sl  noteil  in  history  in  1670, 
iti  simtliern  \  irginia,  havinj;  their  eliief  t<nvn 
upon  an  i»iand  oUled  by  their  name,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Staunton  and  Dan  rivers,  just 
above  the  present  Clarksville.  The  principal 
trading  paths  between  the  northern  and  southern 
tribes  of  Vir;,'inia  and  the  Caiolinas  crossed  at 
this  point,  which  fact  made  their  language  the 
general  trade  language  throughout  t&  region, 
while  their  town  contained  alwajra  n  eonsiderabln 
reserve  store  of  com  and  skins.  In  1676  they 
aided  the  Virjrininnx  ni;ainst  the  invadinfj  north 
em  Indians,  but  were  repaiii  by  being  nttaeketi  in 
turn  by  the  whites,  deterniimti  to  plunder  the 
town.  The  Occaneechi  repelled  the  attack,  but 
with  Hueh  heavy  loss  that  they  soon  after  abnta" 
doned  their  island  settlement  and  retired  sotttti- 
ward  into  Carolina.  In  1701  they  were  found  liVi 
ing  at  the  Occaneechi  hills.  al)ont  the  present 
Hillsboro,  X.  C,  but  evidently  declining,  anif 
ahortly  afterwards  they  united  irith  tbe  Sapozxi^ 
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Tutele,  and  one  or  two  other  brnkm  trihf"?.  CoH* 
suit  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East. 

OCCASIONALZSir  (from  owMioftoI,  ML. 

occamonalis,  relating  to  occasion,  from  Lat.  oo- 
ca»io,  opportunity,  caune,  occasion,  from  occidere, 
to  fall,  iwrivili,  set,  frniii  ob,  before,  towanl  + 
cadvre,  to  fall,  SkU  sad,  to  fall).  The  name 
given  to  the  philosophical  system  devised  by  the 
aebool  of  Descart^  (q.v.)'for  the  purpose  of 
CKpUuBing  the  interrelation  betwaoi  mind  and 
matter.  It  is  a  palpable  fact  that  certain  actions 
or  modifications  of  the  body  arc  preceded,  ac- 
coiiiiiiinie<l,  (jr  followed  by  correspomlin;:  act-*  of 
mind,  uud  vice  versa.  This  fact,  altfiou^li  it 
Resents  no  difficulty  to  the  popular  ctnueption, 
according  to  which  each  is  supposed  to  act  di- 
rectly upon  the  other— body  upon  mind,  and 
iriind  ii[m)ii  body — has  long  furnished  to  phi- 
loauphors  a  jiubjcct  of  much  speculation  because, 
accepting;  the  erroncouy  principle  that  eau-4C  and 
effect  must  be  similar,  they  could  nut  conceive 
the  possibility  of  any  direct  mutual  interaction 
of  subetanees  so  dissimilar  as  mind  and  body. 
And  more  than  one  system  has  been  demised  for 
the  explanation  of  t!ie  pr<;hlem.  According  to  the 
occasional  is  t-i,  the  action  of  the  mind  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  the  cause  of  tlie  corresponding  action 
of  the  body.  But  they  hold  that  whenever  any 
action  of  tlie  mind  takes  place,  God  direetly  pro- 
duces, in  connection  with  it  and  by  reason  of  it^ 
a  corresponding  action  of  the  body,  and  converse- 
ly. Tliis  simply  jmshed  the  ilit'l  ilty  n  ht(?p 
further  back,  if  mind  cannot  act  u]>ou  matter, 
then  God,  conceived  aa  mind,  cannot  act  upon 
natter;  but^  conceived  as  other  than  mind»  can- 
not aet  npon  mind.   See  Grvlutos,  the  leading 

CK  r  1  iiiTKtIi  t  :    PrE-£6TAUUSUED  11.\rmonv. 

OCCI.SVE,  &K^«v,  TBOMAa.  An  early  Bng- 
Bsh  poet  and  man  of  law.    See  Hocctjve, 

Thom  ^  - 

OCCiliUSIOH  (irom  Lat.  oaduderet  to  shut 
up,  from  oby  before,  towsrd  4-  davdeiy,  to  shut; 

probn'  Iv  •onncctcd  with  0110.  sHozan,  Ger. 
achlirssi  ti,  to  close,  provincial  Kn;;.  clot,  bolt,  and 
with  Gk.  ;t?(i<'fa',  klnl'in,  t<i  close).  A  s|H>cial 
case  of  absorption  (q.v.).  The  word  is  used  to 
express  the  fact  that  gases  are  absorbed  by  solidfl* 
Sometimes  it  is  a  true  solution^  a»  in  the  ease 
of  hydrogen  and  palladium,  carbon  dioride,  eaet 
iron,  etc.;  other  tinies  it  is  a  condensation  on 
the  surface  or  within  the  pores,  as  in  the  case 
of  ebarooal  and  ammral*  or  ozygen. 

OCCOM,  6k'om,  or  OCXJUM,  R.\m(i'^son 
(e.1723-92).  An  American  Indian  preacher  and 
mfaaiooftry.  He  was  bom  at  Mohegaii,  Conn., 
and  was  converted  during  the  relifpona  revivals  of 
ITSfMO.  He  acquired  some  ability  to  rend,  and, 
desiring  to  "crvc  as  mi«sioTiars'  to  his  tribe,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  entircd  an  Indian  school 
kept  by  Rev,  Eleazar  Wlieelock  of  I.ehanon.  After 
fonr  years'  study  he  opened  a  school  at  New 
London*  but  later  went  to  Montauk,  L.  L,  and 
taught  among  the  Indians  for  ten  years.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  Presbytery  in 
1759.  In  lTlir>  no  he  uent  to  England  with  the 
Kev.  Nathaniel  Whituker  to  raise  fundn  for  MoorV 
'Tndiail  dlArity  school,  and  while  there  preached 
in  many  perta  of  England,  and  secured  nearly 
£10.000.  The  sehool  tbiis  rdinforeed  was  subse- 
quently trarisfi'rred  to  Xcw  Tlnmpshire  .inrl  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  Dartmouth  College.  The 
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latter  part  of  his  life  was  occupied  mainly  with 
missionary'  work  among  the  Indians  of  central 
New  York,  lie  died  at  New  Stockl>ri(l)..'e,  N.  Y. 
For  hid  account  of  the  Montauk  Indians,  (x>asult 
the  Masaachusctta  Ilistoricnl  Hwiity'a  CoUeo* 
tions,  first  series,  vol.  x.  lie  published  a  hymn- 
book  (  1774).  Tlie  hymn  "Awaked  by  Sinai's 
awful  soiiii  1"  is  attributed  to  him. 

OCCVLTATIOV  (Lat  oooultatio,  coBfleel- 
ment,  from  ooiwtfiirs,  to  ooneMtl,  from  oeeulere, 

to  cover,  from  i>l>,  before,  towiird  -f-  calvrv., 
connected  with  ctUirv,  to  liide).  A  term  used  in 
astronomy.  When  the  moon,  in  the  course  of  her 
orbital  motion  around  the  earth,  passes  between 
us  and  u  star  or  plaieti  the  latter  is  said  to  be 
oeoulted.  Ihe  phenomenMi  i«  thus  quite  analo* 
gotts  to  eeUpsee.  Observation!  of  tm  exact  in- 
stant when  occultrtfions  occur  were  formerly  used 
to  dett  ruiine  the  lungiludcii  of  places  on  the 
earth.  Itut  this  is  now  done  more  accurately  by 
telegraphing  time  signals,  and  the  principal  use 
of  modern  occultation  observations  ia  tO  deter- 
mine the  angular  diameter  of  the  moon.  This 
is  done  by  observing  the  exact  times  when  certain 
stars  disappear  behind  the  moon,  and  also  the 
exact  moincnts  when  the  name  .sUirs  reappear 
again.  From  these  oh^erved  data,  we  can  de- 
termine the  uux>n's  angular  diameter  by  a  process 
of  ealeulation.  See  Eoura. 

OCCTILTISIC  (from  occult,  from  Lat.  occul- 
tm,  hidden,  p.p.  of  occulere,  to  conceal).  An 
'occult'  property  of  matter  is,  in  medissval 
phraseology,  a  property  that  requires  to  be  made 
manifest  by  experimentation;  and  occult  science 
is  simply  experimental  science.  The  term  has 
xmdergone  a  curious  trnnformntion  of  meaning. 
As  such  science  was  t:i,  <  i  ,  n  |  la  i  ii  ii  of  the  few, 
and  was  not  seldom  suspect  to  the  reigning  the- 
ology, the  word  'occttll^  giwlaally  airamel  ttie 
significance  that  it  now  posaeMea,  of  MmneUiliig 
magical  or  uncanny  or  supemonnaL  See  MaiOIO; 
Si'iuiTr.M.isM ;  TnBOSOPHY. 

OCCUPANCY  (from  Lat,  oooapars,  to  oeca> 
py,  from  oh,  before,  toward  -I'  oopere,  to  tain). 

A  mode  of  acquiring  title  to  property  by  taking 
jkisscssion  of  an  unaporopriated  corporeal  thing 
with  the  intention  of  Incoming  itj>  owner.  This 
mode  of  acquiring  property  came  into  the  com- 
mon law  tnm  the  Konum  civil  law^  which  con- 
sidered occupancy  a  mode  of  aeqttiniig  proper^ 
belonging  to  no  one,  bnt  snbjeet  to  appropriatioii 
by  tlie  tit^t  comer.  The  finder  of  imclaimed  lost 
j,'no<ls  has  a  title  to  tluni  by  weupancv.  So 
lias  tile  captor  of  lM>ast.s  of  a  wild  nature  so  long 
as  he  keeps  possession  of  them,  but  there  can  bQ 
no  complete  property  in  them  till  tbigr  are  do- 
mesticated; and  if  Uicy  make  their  escape  with 
no  intention  of  coming  naek,  the  ownership  of  the 
original  owner  ceases.  an<l  their  next  captor 
acquires  a  title  in  them  by  o<  <  iipancv.  But  if 
they  be  once  domesticated  the  title  by  occupation 
becomes  indefeasible.  The  owner  of  property  by 
aeeesslon  acquires  his  title  by  occupancy,  and 
so  does  the  owner  of  jioods  rtbtaine<l  by  confuaion  ; 
it  tieing  In  Id  lliat  where  a  person  with  fraudulent 
intent  inixis  his  property  indistinL'uishaVdy  with 
thnt  of  another,  the  latter  is  not  compelled  to 
distingiiish  his  proiH»rty  from  that  of  the  former, 
but  is  entitled  to  the'  ownership  of  the  whole, 
(flee  AcjcRSBTOTf:  Coimreiow.)  Blsekstene  re- 
f.  rs  the  title  to  literary  propertv  to  the  head  of 
occupancy,  and  here  also  belongs  the  title  to  trade 
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auu-ka,  «iildi  to  «eqitn«d  by  a  ptmm  luing 

tuch  marks  to  irdicnto  hin  ownership  of  certain 
articles,  or  of  certain  ttu'siness. 

The  arquisitioii  vf  title  to  land  by  0(.H"U|>arii'y 
is  also  recognized  by  the  law.  Land  \cii  l»are 
by  the  gradual  action  of  the  aN,  W  deposited  by 
a  river,  is  aoquired  br  oceapeiiejr.  While  this 
ooontrr  tres  a  colony  oz  Great  Britain,  the  owner- 
ship 01  land  was  held  to  be  ventt  tl  in  the  Crov  r., 
and  individual  titles  to  land  wt-re  derived  frum 
the  Crowu.  Since  ti>e  sopanition  of  tlic  oolimios 
from  Great  Britain,  titieM  are  derived  from  the 
Rant  of  the  United  States  or  the  individual 
States.  The  right  of  the  di«coveTer  of  uninhabit- 
ed landfl  to  asmime  jurisdiction  over  them  is  to 
be  riferred  to  the  same  j^vnn  !  principle  of  title 
by  occupancy.  See  Seal  I'uoi'utTi:;  Title  ;  and 
eananlt  tlie  mufhorities  tiiere  given. 

OCCUPATION  NEUROSIS.  A  n<  rvous  con- 
dition characterized  by  a  (lartial  paralysia  due  to 
excessive  fati^e  of  a  set  of  muiick-H  which  have 
l>eea  oooatantly  used  hy  a  neurasthenic ;  muscle- 
ibe.  Among  ocovpation  nearoses  are  chorea 
scriptonun,  or  writer's  crantp»  telegrapher'^ 
cramp,  etc.  For  discussioa  of  these  diseases,  bee 

NkI  ROKl.S. 

OCEAir  (OF.  ocean,  Fr.  oc^n,  from  Let. 
oceanM,  from  Gk.  lMuav6(,  dkeanfut,  ocean;  con- 
nected with  Skt,  uwyami,  oicun.  fr  n;  7,  toward 
-\-  a,  to  lie).  The  great  exfjanse  of  Halt  water 
occupying  the  larger  depressions  of  the  earth's 
surnwe.  With  the  rivers  and  lakes  it  con- 
atltntea  the  water  envelope  or  hydroaphere  be- 
tween the  gaseous  atmosphrre  nnd  thr  solid  litlio- 
Kplicre.  Continental  Imids  lie  mostly  in  one 
lu-rnisphere  and  may  be  regarded  as  large  islands 
and  peninsulas,  nrhile  the  ocean  is  a  continnous 
water  body  communicating  througliout  its  enii:< 
•ML  The  relative  proportion  between  the  land 
and  water  attrCaees  nas  not  been  accurately  de- 
termined, as  thcrp  are  ptill  largo  unexplored 
areas  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  repion«;  but, 
u^ing  the  proportion  for  the  known  parts  of  the 
eartli,  it  is  estimated  that  the  ocean  covers  72 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  surfttce,  or  approximately 
142,000,000  squara  miles.  With  an  estimated 
averascf  depth  of  two  milea  the  ooean'k  volmne  b 
284,000,000  enbie  miles,  or  of  tlie  earth's 
volume. 

Divisions  of  THE  OcEAX.  The  continents 
which  are  massed  as  great  trian^zlcs  within  the 
hemisphere  baving  Southern  Knjjl.nid  fi  r  itH  pole 
separate  the  included  portion  of  the  hydrosphere 
into  three  broad  arma— the  Atlantic  Ocean,  be- 
tw(<  n  Amrriea  and  Europe-Africa ;  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Iwtwcen  America  anJ  Asia  Australia:  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  betwii-n  Asia  Australia  and 
Africa.  Of  these  the  Atlantic  and  I'ncitic  com- 
municate at  their  northern  extremities  through 
tlie  Arctic  Sea,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
exicnnion  of  the  Atlantic  basin.  The  three  oceans 
are  further  divided  into  northern  and  southern 
parts  by  the  equator,  but  this  divi«ir>n  is  c<inven- 
tional  and  not  based  upon  physical  grounds. 
Southward,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  continents, 
they  open  out  into  a  Tsat  expanse  of  shoreless 
water  to  which  the  name  Southern  Oi  can  may  be 
conveniently  given,  the  Antarctic  Ocean  being 
restricted  to  the  area  within  the  AnUretie 
Circle. 

Tbe  Imrders  of  the  ocean  are  often  partially 
abtti  in  by  chains  of  islands,  or  they  f^nrm  deep  re- 


entranta  into  tiie  eonttnental  landa,  and  andi 

portions  may  have  distinctive  physical  features. 
The  mediterraneans,  ilhintrated  by  the  classic 
Mediterranean  and  the  tJull  of  Mexico,  are  in- 
ctoi9e<l  seas,  communicating  with  the  ocean  only 
by  narrow  passages;  their  depths  range  from 
1000  to  2000  fathoms  and  over  limited  areas  even 
exceed  the  latter  figure.  Marginal  or  fringing 
=^(  rt  partially  in<'losed  hy  island  «rron]>s,  include 
\uiUTs  of  great  depth  like  the  Yellow  Sea  and 
the  Ju])an  .S<-a.  and  Hhallower  biKlies  like  the 
Nortii  Sea.  Deep  reeutrantn  on  continental  bor- 
ders with  broad  openings  toward  the  main  ocean 
are  illustrated  hy  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea. 

The  Ocean  Floor.  Tbe  ocean  basins  are  vast 
depressions,  whose  surface  rises  and  falls  in  gentle 
undulations.  Throughout  most  of  its  extent  the 
bottom  lies  at  depths  exceeding  2000  fathoms, 
and  there  are  many  depressions  or  'deeps'  lying 
below  3000  fatlione*.  The  greatest  depth  yet  re- 
ported is  52t)'J  fathoms,  or  31.614  feet,  in  the 
Pacitlc  near  the  island  of  (iuani.  Soundings  of 
5155  fathoms  and  5147  fathoms  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  same  ocean,  while  the  greatest 
IcBOwii  dqpth  of  the  Atlantie  is  4661  fathoms  off 
the  coast  of  Porto  Rico.  In  tbe  deeper  or  pelagie 
regions  the  floor  consists  of  soft  oo/x-i,  formed 
from  the  calcareous  shells  of  minute  animals 
living  near  the  ocean  surface,  and  from  vidcanic 
dust.  The  most  widespread  deposit  is  globigerina 
ooze,  an  accumulation  of  fossil  casts  of  forami- 
nifcra.  When  the  depths  exceed  2500  fathoma, 
however,  the  calcareous  shells  are  dissolved  by 
the  water  and  there  remain  only  the  siliceous 
remnants  and  volcanic  materials  which  accumu- 
late very  alowly  over  the  floor  as  red  clay.  Chi 
t  he  borders  of  the  continents,  the  ocean  some- 
t  imea  overlaps  the  land  in  a  broad  bdt  of  shal- 
low water  who^k'  floor  is  commonly  rnlled  the 
continental  feheUj  here  the  depths  do  not  often 
exceed  100  fathoms  for  considerable  distanee-i 
off  shore,  and  the  bottom  consists  of  sand  and 
clays  that  have  been  derived  from  the  adjacent 
land  surface  by  tbe  erosive  and  transporting  ac- 
tion of  rivers.  The  littoral  islands  are  mostly 
locatwl  on  such  platforms,  which  are  prominent 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  the  weeslern 
coast  of  Kurope,  and  the  southwestern  coast  of 
Asia.  The  deeper  ocean  is  almoat  free  from 
large  islands,  although  by  voleanie  activity  m.my 
small  islands  have  In-en  built  up  from  prent 
depths,  as  in  the  South  Pacific.  See  Deep-Sisa 
EXPLOBATIO!?. 

OoBAir  Wateb.  By  the  continuous  prooesa  of 
interchange  between  tbe  surface  waters  of  tbe 

land  and  the  oman,  the  latter  has  breome  a  de- 
pository of  vast  quantities  of  mineral  mutter 
that  have  l>een  disvilved  out  of  rocks  through 
the  agency  of  !<prings  and  streams.  The  principal 
constituents  of  sea-water  are  the  more  soluble 
salts — the  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  the  alkaliea 
and  alkaline  earths.  The  less  easily  soluble  com- 
]>ounils,  aKlMHiph  playinL'  a  much  more  important 
rrtle  in  the  formation  of  rocks,  are  present  in  se*- 
water  in  only  minute  quantities.  On  the  average 
100  parts  of  water  contain  3.5  parts  of  solid  ma* 
terials  whose  composition  is  about  as  foHowHr 
Sodium  chloride.  77.7(5  per  cent.;  mspn  i  im 
chloride.  10.88  per  cent.;  magnesium  sulphate, 
4.74  per  cent. ;  calcium  sulphate,  3.M  per  cent. ; 
potassium  aulphate,  2.46  per  oent;  magnesium 
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bromide,  0^2  per  cent. ;  and  culcium  car- 
bonate, 0.34  per  cent.  Snmll  nnunints  of  varidiH 
other  Bubstanoefl,  iucluding  liilicou,  phmpho- 
ras,  flnoriiie,  Miae,  bono,  alimiiirain,  barium, 
•tnmtium,  mangaiww,  iion,  copper,  nickel,  lead, 
and  even  of  the  mueh  rarer  metnU,  gold  and 
r,  arc  also  known  tri  h,  jirr-ent.  The  slight 
portion  of  dissolved  potassium  cnrboiiate  iw  of 
great  importance  to  marine  lifi',  hvinp  the  source 
from  which  the  corals  and  Bbell-building  organ- 
imis  deriTe  their  supplies  of  lime.  The  amount 
of  salts  dissolved  in  the  water  varies  in  different 
localities,  though  the  ran^  of  such  variation 
is  .small.  In  region.s  i  f  h.avy  rainfall,  such 
as  the  equatorial  calms  and  off  the  mouths  of 
lai:ge  rivers,  the  salinity  is  lowered,  a 8  it  is 
$3ao  in  hieh  latitudes,  where  evaporation  takes 
plaee  alvmj.  On  the  other  hand,  the  waters  of 
inclosed  sea.s,  like  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  of  trade-wind  belti  which  receive 
little  precipitation  and  ar.'  >ubject  to  rapid 
evaporation,  are  slightly  above  the  average  in 
salin  ity. 

The  freezing  point  for  sea-water  of  aver- 
age salinity  is  28°  F.,  which  is  also  the  point  of 
maximum  density,  while  fresh  water  attains  ita 
greatest  deudity  at  3»°  F.  As  the  surfa<»  of  the 
ocean  is  cooled  its  density  increases  ste&dily,  so 
that  the  upper  lajrera  hr  inking  diatribate  the 
low  tenperatarc  throncttoot  the  luun.  Owing 
to  the  ocean  cnrront.s  •vrnich  tend  to  equalize  the 
temperatures  and  to  chemical  chanpcn  which  low- 
er the  frtvzing  point,  the  ocean  In  viMr.  Tu  ver 
freeze.s  solid  even  in  the  coldeAt  regions.  Its  sur- 
fucv  waters  show  a  smaller  range  of  temperature 
than  does  the  air  «w  it  and  niidi  eoMlW  ^an 
the  Ian  4  in  the  aanw  latftttdei.  This  tendency 
to  preserve  an  equable  temperature  has  great 
influence  upon  the  climate,  esjH-c'ialiy  as  it  tem- 
pera the  winds  which  blow  over  its  surface.  In 
the  polar  regions  when  the  surface  waters  are 
freezing,  the  minimum  temperature  is  somewhat 
)r-'<  tiian  30°,  while  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  at- 
tain a  maximum  of  more  than  90°,  showing  an 
extreme  range  between  the  warmest  and  tin  .  Id 
e»t  parts  of  over  60*  F.  The  greatest  annual 
variation  in  any  one  locality  b  mobably  off  the 
eoast  of  Newfoundland,  a  icgioii  affected  at 
different  Mascms  by  cold  eurrenta  from  the  north 
and  by  warm  currents  from  the  tropics.  With 
depth  there  in  &  rapid  decrea.Hc  in  tomjH'rature 
(more  rapid  in  regions  near  the  equator)  until 
a  depth  of  about  400  fathoms  is  reached,  when 
ttwre  is  a  very  gradual  lowering  to  the  bottom, 
where  the  temperature  remaiwi  practically  uni* 
form  at  from  32*  to  35*  and  is  Independent  of 
latitude.  In  inrlosed  seas  shut  off  from  com- 
munication  with  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean 
by  shallow  barriers,  the  temperature  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  ocean  only  in  the  upper  portions 
above  Uie  Icfvel  of  the  barrier:  below  this  depth 
the  temperature  remains  constant  to  the  bottom 
and  is  determined  by  the  coldest  surface  waters 
in  winter  or  by  the  influ.x  <  f  wU  t  -  at  the  deep- 
est inlet.  Thus  the  Mediterranean  shows  a  uni- 
form teniporature  of  r^r^"  below  190  fathoms 
(the  depth  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar)  to  the 
bottom  in  24<HI  fathoma,  while  the  Atlantic  at  the 
Liti.  r  If  ]itTi  has  a  temperature  of  The  fJulf 

of  .Mexico  aiui  the  Caribbean  Sea.  witii  inlets  "00 
fathoms  deep,  have  bottom  teniperaturrx  nf  .1!!^. 

and  the  Rea  Sea  below  200  fathoms,  which  is  the 
oclimnu  dapdiiif  tiM  Strait  of  Bdi^  Uandeb,  haa 


u  temperature  of  70".  The  abnormally  high  tem- 
perature of  the  Red  Sea  is  due  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  its  aurfaoe  waters  by  evaporation,  caus- 
ing them  to  sink  and  tbus  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant vertical  circulation. 

The  average  density  of  sea-water  is  1.026,  there 
being  a  nli-ii*  vjiriiuion  c< .rres{)onding  to  the 
difference  in  salinity,  lietween  the  surface  and 
great  depths  the  density  shows  no  BHtterial 
change,  notwithstanding  the  enonnous  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  lower  Isyers.  The  color  of  pun 
ocean  water,  examined  by  transmitted  while 
light,  is  pale  blue,  but  become«  a  deep  blue, 
changing  to  rtky-hlue,  when  it  reflects  the  light  of 
the  clear  sky,  and  to  gray  or  almost  black  under 
heavy  storm  clouds.  Along  the  shore,  however, 
it  may  assume  a  brown  or  yellowish  eolor  from 
suspended  mud,  while  in  shallow  portions  or  near 
the  coast  it  is  green.  .Minute  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal organisms  sometimes  lend  a  whitish  or  red- 
dish color  to  the  surface. 

Movements  or  Oceaji  Watebs.  The  surface 
waters  of  the  ocean  are  in  constaBi  motion  under 
the  influence  of  waves,  tides,  currents,  and  drifts. 
Waves  are  vertical  oscillations  caused  by  the 
winds,  and  have  little  moveniem  if  translation 
except  in  shallow  water  when  the  upper  portions 
rush  forwavd  witii  gnat  force.  (Bob  WAVK.) 
Great  waves  caused  by  earthqualces  move  across 
the  ooeana  Tides  resemble  wnves  in  ^ir  mo> 
tion,  but  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  attractive 
force  of  the  sun  and  moon.  (See  TinES.)  The 
horizontal  movements  of  the  surfnco  waters  are 
known  as  drifts  and  currents.  A  drift  is  a  gen- 
eral movement  under  the  influence  of  the  wind, 
but  slower  and  more  changeable  in  direction  than 
a  current.  ( See  Oceai*  Cubbents.  )  Inclosed  seas 
also  have  circulatory  movements,  usually  arising 
from  the  fact  that  their  waters  differ  in  density 
from  the  ocean.  Thus  in  the  Baltic  Sea  the 
waters  are  so  freshened  by  the  contributions  of 
the  numerous  rivers  that  they  flow  out  into  the 
North  Pea  as  a  surface  current,  -vtnlr  t'lo  heav- 
ier ocean  water  sets  in  as  an  un  li  nrrent.  The 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  .Mi  iiti  rranean,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  Salter  and  dcn^^r  than  the 
ocean,  and  as  their  level  is  lowered  by  evapora- 
tioD  a  surface  current  flows  in  from  the  ocean, 
and  the  heavier  waters  move  out  along  the 

bottom. 

Origin  of  the  Oceans.  The  study  of  the  geo- 
logical history  of  the  oceans  is  largely  s|M"eula- 
tive.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  form 
of  tllA  oceanic  basins  has  undergone  changes  oor- 
tasponding  to  the  variations  in  the  continental 
ontlinea  (see  Cowtinext)  ,  and  it  is  also  pmbaUe 
that  the  "^ubmnrine  portion  of  the  lithosphere  in 
involved  iu  Kiniilar  o.scillationa  to  thos*>  afffcting 
the  areas  above  sea-level.  According  to  Suess, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  resulted  from  the  en- 
largeuMnt  northward  and  southward  of  the  medi* 
terranean  which  during  the  Cenozoic  era 
extended  from  fVnlral  America  to  Southeastern 
Kuroi>e.  The  Pacific  Owan  in  recent  geological 
times  has  increaiicd  its  area  by  encroachment 
upon  Australia;  and  the  island  chains  nf  IV»|y« 
nssia,  which  ar«  largely  of  coral  formation,  may 
also  mark  an  area  of  submergence.  The  Tndian 
Ocean  ]irobabIy  occujiifS  a  depression  in  a  former 
land  surfi\fe  ( (Jondwanuland )  that  once  ex- 
tcmbd  from  Central  Africa  to  India. 

BiBLlooBAPHY.  RecluB,  The  Ocean,  Atmoa- 
pk9f9  flnd  L^«,  translated  liy  Woodwavd  (Lou* 
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don,  1873)  ;  Thomson  and  Murray,  Report  of 
the  Scientific  Results  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Chal- 
lenger DuniKj  lS7-i-7(}  (ih.,  187li-l;>00)  ;  Wild, 
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ing  and  Dredging  (Washington,  1880)  ;  Wil- 
luuus.  Geography  of  the  OocaH*  (London,  1881) ; 
Miebelet,  La  nier  (7th  «d.,  Paris,  1882) ; 
Attlmayr  and  others,  Handbuch  der  Ozeano- 
graphic  und  maritimen  Meteorologie  (Vienna, 
1883)  ;  Maury,  The  Physical  (Uoijraphy  of  tha 
Sea,  and  Its  Meteorology  ( 19th  eii.,  New  York, 
1883)  ;  Simmonds,  Covimcrcial  Products  of  the 
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rru,  IhiU'tin  ( Wa.shin;7ton,  IHSS);  id..  .1//- 
gemeine  Meereskund'^  iL^>(>zig>  1893)  ;  DaubrSe, 
"Deep- Sea  0epci>its,"  in  Smithaottian  Institution 
Report  for  1893  (Washington,  1894);  Thoulet, 
Otianographic  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1895)  ;  Uuehan, 
Report  on  Oceanic  Circulation  l  London,  18!).)  (  ; 
Wharton,  "The  Physical  Condition  of  Uie  Uc^au," 
ill  Smithsonian  Institution  J{>  i^oi  t  for  1894 
(Washington,  1896);  SvtWUOt Pkysisohc Erdhunda 
(2d  ed.,  T/eipzig,  18M) ;  id..  Die  Bodenformm  de» 
Wrltmrrrft,  in  I'ett'niiann'.s  Mittrilungen  (Gotha, 
1S!I!»)  ;  (Jrvdtiir  iJcpths  and  SiTiiil  Temperatures 
.  .  from  Indian  ,1/  (;  ,;  .  s'lo  ro/  and  British 
Submarine  Telegraph  ComjMtnics{\jUfnUm,  1899)  ; 
Kirchoff,  "The  Sea  in  the  Life  of  Nations,"  in 
Smithsonian  Institution  Report  for  1901  (Wash- 
ington, 1902) ;  Krtimmel,  Der  Ocean  (Leipzig, 
190-' ). 

OCEAN  (in  l.n-x).    See  Ilicri  Peas. 

OCEAN  CU&&ENTS.  The  consensus  of 
Kcientitic  opinion  at  the  present  day  is  to  the 
effect  that  tltMW  ara  two  independeiit  eireula> 
tions  Involved  in  the  movement  of  the  waten  of 
(Iif  spa,  the  first,  the  hnrizontal,  havinp  its 
source  in  the  energy  supplied  by  the  wind;  tlie 
Mcond,  tha  "¥6111081,  sustained  by  difTcrences  of 
temperature.  The  pbenoniena  ordinarily  de- 
■erioed  as  ocean  current*,  conalsllng  of  the  hori- 
zontal motion  of  the  layer  of  water  immediately 
at  ond  near  the  surface,  belong  wholly  to  the 
fornuT.  The  vertical  <ir<'iilation  aj)|>lios  to 
the  innoh  more  comprehensive  creeping  move- 
ment of  the  warm  eqiiat<viul  waters  of  the  ocean 
toward  the  poles,  a  movement  which  is  confined 
to  the  upper  strata,  and  of  the  cold  polar  water 
toward  the  equator,  confined  to  the  depths  of 

the  uL'Lan. 

Surface  Ci"BUENts.  A-*  our  knowledpo  of  the 
movement  of  the  surface  waters  of  the  ocean  has 
increased,  it  has  become  more  and  mOM  apparent 
that  these  so-called  currents  are  very  unstable 
both  in  velocity  and  direction.  The  »»<mrce — in* 
dee<l,  till'  only  sniircfi — from  wliidi  iiifniination 
conocming  lliein  if*  to  be  dtrivwl  is  louiul  in  the 
log-books,  of  ships  at  sea,  in  which  the  difference 
between  the  observoil  and  the  computed  poeition 
at  noon  of  each  day  is  entered  as  the  current  ex- 
perienced by  the  ship  during  the  preceding  twen- 
ty-four hours.  I'pon  assembling  a  number  of 
H\ii']\  oli-rrvat  inns,  extending  over  any  jicriod  of 
time  and  covering  a  lindted  portion  of  the  sur- 
face, a  one-degree  or  five  degree  square,  for  in- 
etanee.  it  will  be  seen  that  these  exhibit  the  ut- 
most lack  of  ajrreeinent.  the  only  indicetion  of 

consonance  Ix  iiiL'.  indi  'il.  that  nirirut-  Id  a  t  cr 
tain  given  direction  ap^Kjar  with  somewhat  great- 


er frequency  tlian  those  in  any  other.  These  ir- 
regularities stand  in  close  relation  to  the  agency 

by  wliich  the  currents  themselves  are  produced, 
vi/..  tlie  winds,  the  movementb  of  the  nurfuce 
water  being  in  response  to  the  impulse  communi- 
cated to  it  by  the  moving  air.  To  explain,  how- 
ever, the  fact  80  frequently  noted,  that  the  re- 
corded set  of  the  waters  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  that  which  tlic  prevailing  wind  would  lead  us 
to  cxjMH't,  sojno  little  eonsiderat ion  is  ncfe-.sary. 

If  through  any  (;:autt«  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  is 
set  in  motion  in  its  own  ]>lane,  the  layer  inune- 
Uiate^  below  it  and  with  which  it  is  in  contact 
does  not  remain  atatitmary,  but  likewise  reoeives 
an  impulse.  This  second  layer  exercises  a  like 
influence  over  the  third,  the  third  over  the  fourth, 
and  so  on,  the  velocity  ultimately  attained  by 
each  successsive  hiyer  being  proportional  to 
its  distance  from  the  bottom  layer,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  at  rest.  In  the  case  of  sea-water 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  surface  velocity  is 
propagated  downward  is  excecdin;,dy  slight.  It 
has  been  calctilated,  for  instance,  that  a  period 
of  239  years  would  elapse  before  a  layer  at  a 
depth  of  &(iy  falhoma  would  attain  a  velocity 
equal  to  half  that  at  the  surface,  the  enrrent  at 
the  latter  being  supposed  to  flow  steadily  all  the 
time.  In  a  similar  manner,  a  sub-surface  current, 
once  cstrtblished,  exhibits  a  like  nluctance  to 
modify  its  direction.  Immediately  at  the  surface 
the  set  of  the  waters  will  thus  be  in  close  ac- 
cordance with  the  direction  of  the  wind;  at  some 
Utile  distanee  below  the  surface,  however,  the 
variations  will  be  by  no  means  so  clo'.ely  fnl 
lowed,  owing  to  the  shij^gishness  with  wiiich  the 
inipiilsc  is  cnniniunicatt'd  downward :  and  at  a 
niodi-rate  UeptJi  it  n\ay  \>e  asj*umc<l  that  the  minor 
fluctuations  are  eliiuinatid,  and  that  the  mean 
direction  and  strength  of  the  current  beeome  ap- 
parent, being  those  due  to  the  resultant  of  the 
winds. 

The  system  of  winds  covering  each  of  the  great 
oceans,  'the  North  Atlantic,  the  South  Atlantic, 
the  North  Pacific,  the  South  Pacific,  and  the 
Indian,  is  praetioiHy  identical,  Consisting  as  it 
does  of  a  general  westward  motion  of  the  air  on 
the  equatorial  side  of  the  tropical  belts  of  high 
pressure,  and  of  a  like"  easterly  motion  on  the 
polar  side — (he  former  constituting  the  trade 
winds,  northeast  in  the  X(^rtliern  UemispheR, 
southeast  in  the  Southern;  tlie  latter,  the  pre- 
vailii^  westerly  winds  of  higher  latitudes.  In 
each  of  the  oceans  there  is  a  general  movement  of 
the  surface  waters  in  response  to  these  Minds; 
in  the  tropical  latitudes  of  cither  hemisphere 
toward  the  west — the  north  equatorial  and  the 
south  equatorial  drift — in  extra-tropical  lati- 
tudes toward  the  east.  The  north  equatorial  and 
the  south  equatorial  drift  carrj-  the  waters  of  the 
.\tlantic  towanl  the  shores  of  America,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  toward  the  shores  of  Asia 
and  Australia,  at  a  rate  varying  finm  12  to  24 
miles  n»  day.  The  central  line  of  either  drift 
is  well  defined;  along  its  marginal  limits,  how- 
ever, north  and  south,  compensation  currents, 
manifest  themselves,  due  to  the  disturbed  equl- 
liliriuin,  wliirii,  spieadini^'  out  at  tirst  in  sheaf- 
like  form,  iiltintately  reverse  tluir  direction  and 
flow  to  the  eastward,  tho.se  on  the  equatorial  side 
of  the  main  drifts  uniting  to  form  the  eastward 
flowing  counter-equatorial  current,  most  appar- 
ent during  .Tiily.  AuL'Ust.  and  Srptrmhrr.  when  it 
in  rccnforccd  by  tiie  southwest  monsoon  winds 
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oi  the  Afriean  and  the  Central  American  coasts ; 
those  on  the  polar  side  becoming  merged  in  the 
general  easterly  drift  of  higher  latiliuli's. 

The  immense  ma^-.  of  wattr  carrio<l  ]>y  the 
equatorial  drifts  in  ilie  ynat  oceans  cmuMS  an  ac- 
cumulation  upon  the  «a»tern  coutiaeutal  ehorea 
and  a  oonaequent  dieturbanee  of  equilibrhim* 
^vhirh  is  in  ciii  h  r  n  >•  partially  adjusted  by  a 
atrtum  currcat,  n  iurront  due  to  •,'ravity  alone, 
which  in  every  case  follows  the  hIioto  line  and  is 
directed  away  from  the  equator,  in  the  Isorth 
Atlantic  Ocean  this  current  is  known  as  the 
Gulf  Stream;  in  the  South  Atlantic  as  the  Bra- 
zilian Current ;  in  the  North  Pacific  as  the  Kuro 
Sivo;  in  the  Si'Uth  Paiific  us  the  Australian 
Current;  in  the  iiiUiuu  ( )(-t  an  as  tlic  ^luziiiiibique 
Current.  These  arc  more  roiistaut  in  direction 
and  force  than  the  ordinary  drift  currents,  but 
liicewiae  are  subject  to  stoppage  or  even  to  re- 
'Tersal.  Upon  attaining  middle  latitudes  the 
rombined  effect  of  the  deflective  force  of  the 
c-artli's  diurnal  rotation  and  of  tlio  jirevailitig 
wt^tfrly  winds  sen-es  to  turn  them  off  shore, 
and  their  identity  is  henceforth  lost  in  the  gen- 
eral easterly  drilt  of  the  temperate  lone.  The 
easterly  drift  <rf  extra-tn>piea!  latitudes  exhibits 
none  of  the  pcrpi'^tency  of  the  westerly  drift  of 
the  tropical,  the  currents  reported  \xjmg  uiipar- 
ently  miitc  as  variable  as  the  winds  themselves. 

In  the  case  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
easterly  drift  dWides  to  the  northwestward  of  the 
AtOKB,  one  pwtkm  carrying  to  the  southward 
along  the  Peninsular  and  African  shores,  and 
finally  reuniting  with  the  north  equatorial  cur- 
rent, the  whole  system  forniiiij:  a  va»t  fjentle  eddy 
in  close  agreement  \vith  the  {trevailirif;  winds; 
the  remaining  portion  carries  eastward  and 
northward  toward  the  shores  of  Great  Britain, 
ScandinaTia,  and  leeland.  Analoflr  would  sug- 
gest a  like  dlTision  in  the  ease  of  eaeh  of  the 
other  oceansi,  with  the  po-ssible  rxeeption  of  the 
North  racilic.  The  informatiuu  as  to  these 
oceans  thus  far  accumulated  is,  howeier,  not  suf* 
ficient  to  establish  the  hypothesis. 

VnmoAX.  CmcuLATiOK.  The  theory  of  a  vtr- 
tical  neennic  circulation  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  the  study  of  the  thermal  conditions  existing 
in  the  Atlantic.  The  main  faets  in  support  of 
the  theory  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  ( 1 ) 
Tl»e  bottom  water  of  every  ocean  in  free  com- 
munication with  the  pole  has  a  temperature  but 
little  different  from  tnat  in  polar  latitudes;  (2) 

this  is  true  fven  in  the  equatorial  regions,  where 
the  entire  mass  of  the  ocean,  iu  cnne  an  iallux 
of  cold  water  did  not  exist,  would  by  virtue  of 
the  insolation  attain  in  the  course  ol  time  a 
temperatnre  not  lower  than  75*  F.;  (S)  the  bot- 
tom temperatures  in  the  case  of  those  oceans  to 
which  the  cold  polar  water  has  free  access  are 
sonjewhat  lower  than  the  l)oitom  temperatures 
where  thi:*  communication  is  rei^itricted ;  (4)  the 
thickness  of  this  bottom  stratum  of  cold  water 
(600  tetboms)  is  too  grmt  to  admit  ol  the  ex> 
planation  that  ft  Is  the  return  flow  of  the  warm 
water  carried  polcwnrd  by  the  drift  surface  "vr 
rents;  (;')>  there  is  a  eontimial  nwent  of  gl.icial 
water  under  the  line,  shown  hy  the  moderation 
of  the  surface  temperatures  along  the  equator, 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  polar  temperatures 
are  here  attained  at  less  depth  than  in  somewhat 
higher  latitudes;  (6)  on  the  basis  of  this  hypo- 
thesis the  presence  of  the  col<l  hand  alontr  the 
eastern  coast  oi  North  America  can  be  explained 


as  the  ascent  toward  the  surface  of  the  polar 
water,  diverted  from  its  original  cq^uatoriol 
course  by  the  etfeet  of  the  earth's  rotation,  and 
forced  up  the  Atlantic  slope. 

BiBUOORAPiir.  CioU,  On  the  Physical  Causa 
of  Ocean  Currenta  (London,  1874)  j  FenreU,  "The 
Motion  of  Fluids  and  Solids  on  the  Earth's  Sur- 
face," in  VnUed  States  Sii/nul  f^m  ice  Profes- 
sional P<ip<r.%  \o.  8  (Washington,  1H82)  ;  Hoff- 
mann, Zur  Mtchiiiiik  <ler  Mccrcsstrouiun-gvn 
(lierlin,  1884);  Engclhardt,  UntersuehtmgeA 
iiber  die  SMtmtmgen.  der  Ottsee  (Altona,  1890) ; 
rage,  "Ocean  Currents,"  in  yational  Geographi- 
cal Matfazine  (Washington,  10O2).  See  At- 
lantic (H'KA.v;  PAcmc  OcBAif ;  Imiuur  OoAics 
Gulf  Stbeam,  etc. 

OCBAV  OBOTB.   A  summer  resort  in  Mon< 

mouth  Cminty,  N.  J.,  20  miles  fol  by  rail) 
south  of  New  York  City:  on  tlie  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Central  of  Xew  .Jersey  railroads  (Mjip: 
New  Jersey,  E  3).  bituated  directly  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  eouth  of  Asburj'  Park,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Wesley  JUlce.  Ooean 
Qrove  is  on  the  splendid  oeadi  for  which  water- 
ing places  of  the  New  Jersey  coast  are  noted.  It 
is  characteriztHl,  moreover,  by  rigid  moral  and 
religious  observances  due  to  its  management  by 
a  church  organization.  Tlie  town,  inclosed  mostly 
by  natural  boundaries,  is  controlle<l  by  a  camp 
meeting  association  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cliurcb,  founded  in  18G9,  whose  regulations 
enforce  a  strict  respect  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
prohibit  theatrical  performances  and  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  and  tobticco.  There  are  three  large 
public  buildings:  the  Auditorium,  post  office,  and 
school.  In  the  Auditorium,  which  seats  10,000 
persons,  religious  meetings  are  frequently  held, 
ilie  Neptune  Township  high  school  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $72,000.  The  water  works  and  elec- 
tric light  plant  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
association.  The  number  of  summer  visitors  is 
estimated  at  over  SS^OOO,  though  the  permanent 
population  b  only  about  2776. 

OCBAWrOA,  O'sh^-finl-kA,  or  OCEANIA.  An 
ill-defined  term  used  by  some  geographers  to 
designate  all  the  islands  situated  in  the  Paelfle 

Ocean.  f>1hi-r-  include  under  that  name  also  the 
i^a.st  Indian  .\rcliipe!ai,'o.  The  liest  usa^e  se<Miia 
to  confine  the  name  to  the  small  islands  lying 
between  Ausfrala^^ia  on  the  west  and  tlie  Amer- 
ican continent  on  the  east.  These  islands  fall 
ethnologioally,  and  to  a  certain  extent  geo- 
graphically, into  three  main  divisions:  Melsneida 
((j.v.),  in  the  southwest,  nearest  tn  the  Aiislra- 
liuiv  contimnt;  Micronesia  tq.v.j,  in  the  north- 
west; and  Polynesia  (q.v.),  the  largest  in  extent, 
including  all  the  islands  east  of  the  former  two. 
Consult:  Gill,  The  South  Pacific  and  Xctc  Guinea 
Pott  and  PtVKtU  (Sydney,  1802)  ;  Bacssler, 
Keue  SUdsee-Bllder  (Berlin,  1900)  ;  Schanz,  An** 
tralit  v  unil  die  Sildsce  an  der  Jakrhundertmnde. 
Kolonialstudivn  (Berlin,  1001). 

OOBANIO  DBP08ITB.  The  materials  form- 
ing the  floor  of  the  ocean  may  he  classcil  as  terrig- 
enous deportit*  which  have  tu-eii  ilerived  from  the 
waste  of  the  adjacent  land  and  as  pehiL'ic  or 
abysmal  accumulations  which  are  found  in  the 
open  ocean  beyond  the  influence  of  the  land. 
The  terrigenous  deposits,  comprising  gravel,  sand, 
and  clay,  are  limited  in  their  distribution  to  the 
continental  shores,  sfldnrn  oceurriuir  at  a  dis- 
tance 9f  more  than  200  miles  from  the  land.  As 
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ft  rule  the  coarser  materials  occur  in  the  shallow 
marginal  waters,  while  the  fine  sands  and  muds 
nro  found  in  the  ilfcjuT  portionH,  where  they 
have  been  carried  by  the  drifts  and  currents.  In 
the  free  ocean  tkut  cbaraeter  of  the  bottom  shows 
little  variation  over  great  areas.  When  the 
depth  is  comparatively  HUght  the  deposits  con- 
sist of  the  shells  of  minute  organiHms  that  live 
at  or  near  the  Hurface,  of  volcanic  duut,  bones 
aad  teeth  of  fish,  luid  chemical  precipitates.  The 
mwi  «idM|pnad  and  characteristic  material  ia 
tin  tropieaf  and  temperate  regions  is  giobigerin* 
ooze,  an  accumulation  of  the  fossil  calcareous 
casts  of  foraininifera.  In  the  culder  waters,  such 
118  tliose  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Southern 
Ocean,  the  principal  organisms  are  of  siliceous 
eharaeter,  and  their  remains  compose  the  diatom 
oooe  that  is  ao  characteristic  of  those  regions. 
When  the  floor  lies  at  a  depth  of  2S00  fatnoms 
or  more,  only  the  most  refractory  materials  can 
resist  the  solvent  action  of  the  water,  and  the 
dflfNiBlts  take  the  form  of  a  red  or  brownish  clay 
oompoaed  of  the  inacduble  portioiis  of  shells, 
mixed  with  meteoric  and  Toloanie  dust.  These 
deposits  cover  great  areas  in  the  middle  portion 
uf  the  Atlantic  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
Pacific  0(vuu.  See  OCBAH}  Dwfik*.  EammA- 
TioN ;  Ooze,  etc. 

OCEANIC  FAUNA.  See  Deep- Sea  Exi'LO- 
EATION;  OoZB;  PBLAiBU}  Akui  als. 

OOXAmDS  {Ok. 'QKtm>l6e(,  Okeanidea) .  The 
three  thousand  daughters  of  Ooeanus  and  Tethys, 

iivriiphs  of  the  sea. 

OCEAN  LZra.  Ooean  life  cmlnmflea  tlie  great 
company  of  marine  animals,  vrhSA  ineludes  rep- 
resentatives of  every  phylum.  1%  mpgUUa  certain 
that  life  originated  in  the  ocean  (see  Pbotozoa), 
and  for  a  long  period  at  the  begirming  of  the 
living  world  remained  there  exclusively,  develop- 
ing a  wide  varied  and  eonsiderable  advaneement 
in  orpinization  before  living  beings  obtained  any 
fot)tliold  on  dry  land.  Creat  numbers  of  low 
forms  remain  in  the  oceans  (sw  Pelaoic  Ani- 
mals; Ooze)  in  substantially  the  primitive  form 
and  condition,  owing  to  the  comparaUve  immuta- 
bility of  their  environment.  Some  are  Tety  wide- 
ly distributed,  others  kept  within  narrow  bounds 
by  inability  to  dwell  cxd  pt  under  accustomed 
conditions  of  temperature  pressure  (according 
to  depth),  or  within  definite  food-yielding  areas. 
Great  numbers  are  fixed  and  stationaiy  in  adult 
life.  Hence  zones  and  aicas  of  distribution,  both 
lateral  and  vertical,  exist.  (See  DlSTBint-noN  of 
Animals.)  That  the  land  was  populated  pri- 
marily from  the  sea  is  conceded  by  all  natural- 
ists; it  is  also  true  that  many  creatures  once 
lerresirisl  Imve  been  relegated  to  a  wholly  ma- 
rine existence  by  force  of  drcumstanoes  acting 
through  long  past  ages,  a  eonsplenom  oiaunple 
of  \v)ii<')i  the  group  Cetftce*  (q.T.).  8eo  Dbt- 
Sea  Exi'Ijokation. 

0'CBAV(M3mAraT  (from  unapic,  dfeoonot, 
oeean  +  -ypa^la,  -graphia,  description,  from 
ypAfttv,  graphein,  to  write).    The  name  given 

to  the  branch  of  geography  whiih  deals  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  collected  waters  of  the 
•arth — ^the  oceans  and  seas.  The  Bftme  has  only 
leoently  come  into  general  uss,  aa  a  result  of  tlw 
great  expansion  in  our  Icnowledge  eoncerning 
the  ocean  during;  the  last  thirty  years.  See 
DSEP-SEA  KxpLURATION;  OCEAK;  UEOOBArUY. 


OCE^AHim  (Lfti,  fram  Ok.  Umm^,  OfcflS* 
not).   In  classical  raythologj,  the  eldest  of  the 

Titans,  son  of  Uranos  and  Ga?a,  and  fatlier,  by  his 
sister  Tethys,  of  the  3000  Ooeanids,  or  ocean 
nymphs.  In  Homer  Oeeanus  is  the  ever-flowing 
stream  which  surrounds  the  drcalar  plain  of  the 
eartbi  From  him  come  all  streams  and  ftnmtains, 
and  even  the  »ea.  Hesiod  first  gives  the  accepted 
genealog}'.  He  does  not  ajjjK'ar  in  any  of  the 
mj-ths  as  a  governing  personality  like  Poseidon, 
but  only  as  a  spectator.  In  the  Promctheu* 
AMtnd,  .^flschylus  introduces  him  as  advising  the 
eaptlTe  to  submit  to  Zeus.  Representations  in 
art  are  very  rare  before  the  Hellenistic  period, 
when  he  is  depicted,  like  the  river  gods,  as  a 
bearded  man,  often  with  horns,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  the  steering  oar,  or  the  •«»  ftniBials 
surrounding  him. 

OCEL'LTrS  LUCA'NTJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.'OcfX- 
Okrllos).  A  Lucanian  Greek  and  niLinber 
of  the  Pythagorean  School;  perhaps  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  Stobeus,  i.  13,  has  preserved  a 
fragment  of  his  worii  in  Dorian  aialset;  and 
we  near  of  Tarions  philosopbieal  writings  which 
have  now  been  lost.  The  extant  work  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Universe  (Ilr/'l  i^/C  Ihn-rot 
<Wtrtuf)  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  which  bears  Ocel- 
luii's  name,  is  oertainly  a  work  of  the  later 
Peripatetic  Schoo^  «ad  camiot  he  earlier  than 
the  first  oentiuy  bjo.;  it  naj  be  atiU  later,  an 
it  shows  remarkable  coincidences  with  the  similar 
work  of  Nicolaus  Damaseenus.  In  four  chapters 
the  book  handles  the  themes  of  the  eternity  of 
the  cosmos,  the  di-tiiic(ion  txjtween  the  per- 
manent and  the  transitorv,  the  divisions  of  the 
universe,  the  heavens,  earth,  and  the  human  race, 
the  nature  of  time,  etc.,  all  being  based  on  tlie 
writings  of  Aristotle.  The  work  closes  with  a 
consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  propagation 
of  humankind  to  certain  cosmic  and  moral  ques- 
tiOH.  It  is  best  edited  in  vol.  i.  of  Mullach^ 
Fro^iiienla  PKUotophprum  Qrttcomm  (Paris, 
1800) ;  English  translation  by  Thomas  Taylor 
(London,  1831). 

OCELOT,  (VsiA-lftt  (Mexican  ocelote).  A  beau- 
tiful wild  cut  (I'vlia  pardalit)  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, from  Tjouiaiana  to  Braiil.  It  inhabits  forests* 
is  an  agile  tree-ellmber,  and  preys  mainly  on 
birds.  It  is  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  three 
feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  from 
11  to  I'l  inehcH.  an<l  nearly  "f  niiifonii  tliinkness. 
The  ears  are  thin,  short,  and  pointed.   The  mun- 


TIIK  OCKI.OT. 

zle  is  rather  elongated.  Tlje  colors  varj'  con- 
siderably, but  the  ground  tint  is  rich  reddish 
gngr  or  tawny,  blending  flnelv  with  the  dark 
brown  on  the  margins  of  the  efongated  spote,  of 

which  there  are  ehiiin-*  on  the  sides;  the  head, 
neck,  and  legs  being  also  variously  spotted  or 
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Imrred  with  dark  brown  or  black.  Tlic  ocelot  is 
tttsily  tauied,  aud  very  playlul,  but  cxcetwively 
miiichievoiu  and  bloodthirsty.    TUa  animal  bi 

ofl*>ti  fulk'd  u  'panther  cat.' 

OCHET.HAUSEB,  t>ji'd-hoi'z«r,  WiLUEUl 
VON  (1820-1902).  A  Uerntan  economist  and 
Shakespearean  scholar.  He  was  born  at  Sicgen; 
waa  eduflaled  for  a  commercial  career,  and  held 
several  posts  in  the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce. OecbelbEuser  was  appointed  to  the  colonial 
council  in  ISiV^,  and  in  the  same  year  reteivtHl 
an  honorary  doctor's  degree  from  ilrlau^jen.  Jn 
the  field  of  economics  he  wrote:  Die  Tanf reform 
wm  JS79  (1880) ;  Die  Arheittrfraot  <1880) ;  and 
Bomttle  Tagettfragen  ( 1 889 ) .  He  did  much  to  far- 
ther the  study  of  Shakespeare  in  Germany  as 
founder  aiul  |> resident  of  the  Shakespearegewll- 
tirhaft,  as  editor  of  a  sta^'e  edition  of  Shakespeare 
(1878;  14th  ed.  1894),  and  a.s  atithor  of  EinfAh- 
rungm  in  8hake$paar9S  Buhncrulramm  (Sd  cd. 
1S9.-)  :inJ  Shakenp^renna  (1894). 

OCSER.    See  OCHUt. 

OCHINO,  6-ke'nd,  Bebnardixo  (1487-1566). 
An  Italian  pieaeher  and  ttaeplogian,  bom  at 
Sietta.    TTe  entered  the  Fmneisenn  Order,  and 

then  the  still  more  ascetic  Order  of  the  Capu- 
cliins.  nf  wliieh  he  wa«  made  general  in  1538 
and  reelected  in  1.741.  Keniarkeil  for  )iis  preach- 
ing by  Charles  V.,  he  rose  to  be  confessor  to 
Bope  Paul  III.  The  Reformation  had  begun  to 
make  oonverta  in  Italy,  and  Ochino'a  friends, 
among  whom  were  Jaan  de  Valdfti  and  Vittoria 
Oolonna,  were  suspectpd  of  leanings  toward 
heresy.  His  sermons  delivered  at  Venice 
ahowcd  the  influence  of  the  Reformation,  hut 
BO  active  atep  ivaa  taken  until  1542,  when  he 
was  eommaniud  to  appear  before  the  Inquisition 
in  Rome  and  answer  certain  charges.  Fearing 
the  eon»of]iienep«.  Ochino  made  his  wny  to  Ucncva. 
Here  he  jinl  'i  'led  some  more  sermons  of  a  Cal- 
rinistic  nature,  under  the  title  Prcdiche  (1542- 
44),  translated  into  German  (1545),  Frmch 
( 1540  and  isei ) ,  and  English  ( 1648) .  But  with 
Calvin  himself  he  eouid  not  agree.  He  left 
(3encva  and  wandered  into  Germany,  spending 
some  time  at  -\ugsburjr  (1545-47)  as  pnstor  of 
the  Italian  Protestant  churcli  there.  lie  then 
went  to  London  (1547-53),  where  he  became  a 
prebendorj'  of  Canterbury,  and  was  pensioned  by 
Edward  VI.  His  Tntgedjf,  written  in  London,  is 
supposed  to  have  fnffuenoed  Milton's  Paradise 
Loat.  In  1  .").'i5  he  went  to  Zurich,  but  his  con- 
gregation was  acaiidalizcd  by  his  doctrines  mn- 
cerning  polygamy  and  the  Trinity,  and  he  mm  ed 
on  to  i^aoow.  Here,  again,  his  eennons  were  criti- 
eifed,  and  he  died  not  Ions  afterwards  at  Sebla- 
ckaii  in  Moravtn.  ron<<Ti1t  Benrath,  B,  Orhino  mn 
l^iftta  (Leipzip^.  1875,  and  Brun«(\viek,  1892; 
Ell  ''i-fi  translation,  Xcw  York,  1877). 

OCHOA,  ^cb</4,  Euanno  mc  (1815-72).  A 
Spanish  poet,  eritie,  and  scholar,  bom  at  Leao, 

in  the  Province  of  Onipflzenn.  He  studied  in 
Madrid  and  then  went  to  Paris  (1829),  when*  he 
worked  at  the  P^ole  des  Arts  et  MC-tiers.  t)n  his 
return  to  Modrid  he  contributed  to  the  Oaceta  de 
Madrid,  directed  by  Alberto  Lista.  After  the  de- 
feat of  hi-s  political  friends,  he  went  back  to 
Pari."?,  and.  with  Baudry,  edited  the  Coli-rmdn  de 
ins  jiu  jores  autores  e»paiioles,  and  prepared  some 
new  editions  of  Spanish  clnR»<ic!».  llis  volume  of 
poems,  Ecoa  drl  alma,  appeart^l  in  1841,  and  in 
1844  he  made  a  Catdlogo  razonado  of  all  Spanish 


manuscripts  in  the  Paris  libraries.  In  the  same 
year  be  returned  to  ^ludrid,  and  was  appointed 
undct'librarian  of  the  National  Library,  and  a 
member  of  the  Spauiah  Academy  and  of  the 
Academy  of  History.  His  works  include:  it»- 
ceriidumbre  y  amor  (!83G);  Paris,  Londrcs  y 
Madrid  (18C1)  ;  and  Miacelitiea  de  literatura, 

fid  I'      //  rlas   {  IMl  )  . 

OCH&E,  oHc^r  (Fr.  ocrc,  from  Lat.  ocra,  from 
Gk. ^;rpO| yellow  ochre,  from  iixp^,  dchroa,  pale). 
A  mineral  paint  eonr?idlin>;  of  clay  colored  with 
mme  oxide  of  iron,  rarely  of  manganese,  in 
various  proportions,  giving  to  the  clay  a  lifter 
or  deeped  color.  Ochres  are  common  in  many 
geological  formations,  more  especially  the  young- 
er ones,  in  which  the  materials  are  consolidated. 
For  U.S4!  the  material  is  dried,  ground,  and  mi.xi-d 
with  oil.  The  commercial  value  of  the  material 
depends  on  its  shade  of  color,  the  regularity  of 
distribution  of  the  iron  coloration,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  oU  which  is  required  to  mix  it  up.  Cal* 
cination  is  sometimes  resorted  to  in  ordar  to 
pro<Iuce  the  desired  tint;  the  operation  adds 
much  to  the  depth  of  color,  by  increasing  the 
degree  of  o.xidation  of  the  ctmtained  iron.  The 
common  color  of  ochre  is  yellow.  Umber  and 
sienna  differ  from  ochre  in  containing  manganese 
in  addition  to  the  iron.  Raw  umber  haa  a 
brown  eotor,  while  burnt  umber  is  of  a  red  tiage. 
]\:xv:  .sienna  is  brownish  yellow,  b>it  when  burned 
it  yields  a  ricli  russet  brown  pigment.  The 
finer  grades  of  ochres  are  usetl  by  painters,  the 
coarser  by  carpenters  for  marking  out  their 
work,  etc.  Common  ochre  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  most  important 
States  producing  it  are  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
California,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Missouri,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
Vermont,  and  Virfrinia.  Umber  and  sienna  are 
produced  by  New  York,  Pennaylvania,  and  Mis- 
souri, but  mudi  is  also  Imported.  France  leads 
the  world  in  the  production  of  ochre,  with  Ger- 
many second,  and  the  United  States  third.  Con- 
sult: Volumes  of  ^fineral  Rcnourcee,  issued  by 
United  States  Geoloffical  Survey  (Washington, 
annual)  ;  Hill,  "Report  on  Metallic  Faint  Orea 
Along  the  Lehigh  River,"  Annuel  Report  of  the 
Pcmtaylvania  Ocologioal  Survey  (Harrisburg, 
18sti). 

OCHBXi.  A  vegetable.  See  Hibiscus. 
OCUTJUILOHT,  HiK'HSr-lOW,  Sir  D&td  (1758- 

1825).  A  British  general  in  India.  He  was 
Iwrn  in  Boston,  Mass.,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  and 
in  1777  went  to  India  as  cadet.  In  1814. 
after  the  rising  of  the  Nepnlfse,  Ochterlony  was 
put  in  command  of  the  forces  wcai  of  the  Gurkha 
frontier,  and  was  successful  in  storming  the 
forts  in  the  hills,  when  the  three  other  divisions 
were  defeated  or  inactive.  ITe  cln^d  the  cam- 
paign at  Malaun,  where  he  received  the  surrender 
of  Amar  Singh.  Again,  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  Gurkha  Government  failed  to  ratify 
the  peace,  Ochterlony  with  great  energy  and 
brilliancy  redticed  all  opposition. 

OCHTMAN,  ilk'm<Tn.  Leonard  (1854—). 
An  American  landscape  painter,  born  at  Zonne- 
maire,  Zeeland,  Holland.  His  family  removed 
to  America  in  1866  and  settled  at  Albany,  X.  T. 

For  a  time  worked  at  engraving,  but  after- 
wards studied  puiuting  at  the  Art  Students' 
Len^nie  in  New  York  City.  His  subjects  are 
Uiiually  country  scenes  on  or  about  the  Mianus 
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River.  He  chose  tranquil,  qviiet  stretchM  of 
water,  shaded  by  tret's,  and  hatl»ed  in  moonlight, 
aa  in  his  "Night  on  the  Mianua  liivcr,"  which 
mm  a  medal  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893;  "Au- 
tumn  MoonUghti"  "Moonlight  Might  in  Spring." 
His  *^inter  Morning/'  'The  Enchanted  Vale," 
"Among  the  Hilla,"  "View  from  the  Great  Hill," 
"Early  Alorninp,"  and  "A  Mominc  Symphony" 
are  day  KCfncs  of  equal  charm  and  truth.  His 
work  is  all  distinguislied  by  broad  painting, 
Bimplicity  of  o^iCMion,  serenity  of  efirect,  and 
a  eortain  largenew  of  tieatoMat  that  ia  very 
characteristic. 

OCK'EL,  Enx  AUD  (1834—).  A  German  land 
scape  and  aoimal  painter,  born  at  Schwantc, 
Brandenburg.  As  a  pupil  of  StelTcck  in  Berlin, 
he  painted  portrait??  and  animals,  then  studied 
under  Couture  in  Paris  (1858),  and  from  nature 
in  N'nrTiiandy  and  in  the  forest  of  l-'untaincblcau, 
ado|tting  the  realistic  conception  and  poetic  color 
treatment  of  the  school  of  Barbizon,  where  he 
lived  lor  aevenU  years.  The  National  Galleir  in 
Berlin  contains  "Oows  at  the  !Fairy  Pond,  Fon- 
tainehlcau,"  "Autumn  Eveninj?  in  the  Mark,"  and 
two  others.  His  otlier  jiriiicipul  worlcs  include: 
"Ploughinf:  Oxen"  (18(iti);  "Stags  Before  the 
Fight"  (1876):  "Steinitz  Lake  in  Autumn" 
(1884) ;  and  **The  Tmu  Benaona*'  (18112). 

OCKLEY  r)k'll.  Simon  (1678-1720).  An  Eng- 
lish Oru iiiaiisit.  He  wan  bom  at  Exoter,  entered 
Queen's  Ccdle^re,  Cunihridf,a'.  in  H'>U3,  and  in 
1706  became  vicar  of  Swavesey.  Ue  devoted 
himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the 
Oriental  languages.  From  Arabic  manuscripts 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  he  prepared 
The  History  of  the  Saractn.s  {\109,-]H),  a  work 
containing  much  serviceable  information.  In 
1711  he  was  made  professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  His  further  worlcs,  all 
noted  for  their  accuracy  and  erudition,  include: 
Intrnductio  ad  T,i)ir/uas  Orit  ntdtrs  (170fi)  ;  a 
translation  of  Ix'on  ModenaV  Italian  Uixtory  uf 
the  I'rrsrnt  Ji'us  Thniutihoul  ihr  Wnild  (1707)  ; 
and  The  Improvement  of  Human  Reason,  Ex- 
kSbU0d  m  the  Life  of  Eei  ei»  YoMhan  ( 1708) . 

OCITTTI/GEB.  A  ri\er  of  Georgia,  formed  by 
several  beadstreanis.  near  Atlanta,  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  8tate  (Map:  Georgia,  D  4).  It 
flows  south-southweaKt,  finally  turning  eastward, 
and  joins  the  Oconee  in  Montgomery  County  to 
forin  the  Altamaba.  It  is  about  S7&  miles  long, 
and  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  Macon  about 
half  way  to  its  source.  Its  upper  eouriie  is 
•  broken  by  many  rapids,  and  furnishes  water 

Eower,  wbik  its  lower  ooune  ia  through  pine 
arrens. 

O'OainrBIX,  Dahiel  (1775-1847).  An  Irish 

politician.  Tie  was  the  eldest  son  of  an  ancient 
hut  unimportant  family  of  County  Kerry.  Ire- 
land, and  was  born  on  August  0,  1775.  O'Con- 
nell  received  his  fir«t  education  from  a  hedge 
adioolmaster.  but  afterwards,  under  the  patron- 
age of  his  uncle,  Maurice  O'Connell,  attended 
Father  Hcrrington's  school  at  Cove,  and  th«» 
Catholic  (■o!le<:es  of  S^aint-Omer  find  I)tiu;ii, 
Fnmee.  His  seholari^hip  had  just  l>eguii  to 
win  for  liim  promises  of  a  brilliant  future 
when  he  wa^  ffriven  home  premnturcly  by  the 
outbreak  of  tlie  French  Revolution,  anti  in  1794 
he  entered  as  a  law-student  at  Lincoln'^  Inn.  In 
1798  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar.  By  degrees, 
tlie  Bonuin  Oatholie  puty  liaving  bsgim  to  rally 


from  the  prostration  into  which  it  had  been 
thrown  hy  the  rebellion  of  1708,  O'Connell 
wut«  drawn  into  public  life,  and  his  unquestioned 
ability  soon  made  him  a  leader.  He  was  aa 
active  member  of  all  the  sucoessive  associations 
whieh,  under  the  various  names  of  'Cattu^ie 
Board,'  'Catholic  Committee,'  'Catholic  Associa- 
tion,' etc.,  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  repeal  of  the  eivil  disabilities  of 
the  Catholic  body.  Of  the  Catholic  AMsociation 
he  was  himself  the  originator;  and  liy  means  of 
this  association  he  created  so  formidable  an  sigitn* 
tion  throughout  Ireland  that  ft  gradunlty  becamo 
apparent  that  the  desired  measures  of  relief  could 
no  longer  be  safelj'  withheld.  The  crisis  was 
precipitated  by  the  bold  expedient  adopted  by 
O'Connell,  of  causing  himself  to  be  elected 
member  of  Fnrllament  for  Clare  in  1828,  notwith- 
standing his  incapacity  to  serve  in  Parliament,  in 
consequence  of  his  being  obliged  to  refuse  the 
pre.seribed  oaths  of  abjuration  and  .supremacy, 
which  then  formed  the  ground  of  the  exclusion  of 
Boman  Catholics  from  the  Legislature.  This 
step,  although  it  failed  to  procure  for  O'Connell 
admission  to  ParliaTnent  at  the  time,  led  to  die* 
eus-iions  within  the  TTouse,  and  to  agitations 
ouUide  .so  forniidahle  that  in  the  bt^inning  of 
the  year  1S2!I  the  Duke  of  \Vellinf,'lon  and  Sir 
Robert  Feel  found  it  expedient  to  give  way;  and 
deserting  their  party  in  the  face  of  strenuous 
Tory  and  Royal  resistanoe,  they  introduced  and 
carried  through,  in  tlie  spring  of  that  year,  the 
well-kn<nvn  measure  of  Catholic  emanripation. 
O'Countll  was  at  onee  reflected  and  took  his 
seat  for  Clare,  and  from  that  date  until  his 
death  continued  to  sit  in  Parliament.  During 
all  thffie  years  he  received,  by  means  of  an 
organized  annual  subsidy,  a  large  yearly  income 
from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people, 
by  whom  he  was  idolized  as  their  'liberator,'  and 
who  joined  with  him  in  all  the  successive  agita- 
tions against  the  Act  of  Union,  against  tho 
ProtesUuit  Church  establishment,  and  in  favor 
of  reform,  in  which  he  nigaged.  In  the  progress 
of  more  than  one  of  these  political  a^^itations 
his  associations  were  opposed  by  the  tiovern- 
ment.  The  af:itation  fnr  the  re|>eal  of  tlie  Union, 
begun  in  1841,  was  carried  on  by  'monster  meet- 
ings' throughout  Ireland,  at  which  O'Connell  him- 
self was  the  chief  speaker.  This  agitation  as- 
sumed  proportions  so  formidable  that  O'Connell, 
in  <(inim(in  witli  several  others,  was  indieted  for 
a  bwlitious  coukpiraey  in  lii43,  uiid  wasJ  convicted 
and  »eiit(ii(t'd  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  with  a 
fine  of  £2000.  This  judgment  was  reversed  by  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  O'Connell,  on  his  discharge, 
ret>UHjed  his  career.  But  his  health  had  suffered 
from  confinement,  and  still  more  from  dissensiona 
and  ii|ipi»sil i< m  in  the  couneiN  of  his  party;  and 
since,  on  the  return  of  the  V\  hig.^  to  power  in 
1840,  he  consented  to  supjwrt  their  Government, 
the  malcontents  of  the  repeal  association  openly 
separated  from  him,  and  a  bitter  feud  befcweui 
•young'  and  'old'  Ireland  ensued.  In  this  (juarret 
O'Connell  steadfastly  ninintained  his  favorite  pre- 
cept of  'mill a  1  folic'  and  was  «ujiported  l>y  the 
great  body  of  the  tutiiolic  bishops  and  clergy; 
hut  his  health  gave  way  in  the  stniggle.  He  waS 
ordered  to  tr^  a  n)ilder  climate,  and  on  his  Jour- 
ney to  Bome  in  the  spring  of  1847  he  was  8irad<>n> 
ly  mm'zwI  with  panilysis,  and  died  at  nen<ia  on 
May  15th  of  that  year.  As  a  public  speaker,  and 
especially  as  a  master  of  popular  eloqueao^  he 
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was  almost  onsiirpassed  hi  his  day.  Uis  abili^  as 
a  lawyer  was  of  a  high  order.   He  published  ft 

single  volume,  A  itemoir  of  Ireland,  Xative  and 
Saxon,  and  a  few  paniphleti*.  tlie  most  importnnt 
of  which,  as  illustrating^  his  ptTsonal  In  '  Dry 
snd  character,  ii»  A  Lt  tlcr  to  the  Earl  of  .s7ircuj*- 
bury.  Consult:  O'Connell  (ton).  Life  and  Times 
of  Vauiel  O'VohhoU  (Dttblin,  1846) ;  id.,  lUcol- 
lectiont  and  Eajmimeet  During  a  ParliamenUiry 
Viirn  r  from  18J-^  to  18^8  ( I>ondon,  1841»)  :  Fitz- 
jKitrick,  Corresfiondrnrr  of  Daniel  O'Comirll  (iU 
1888)  ;  Darint.  h'rcollrct i(jn.>t  of  Diinirl  fyCrnitirU 

(ib.  1848)  i  Fagan,  Life  of  Daniel  O'Connell 
(Cork,  1817). 

O'CON'NOB,  Abtiiur  (ITHH  !S52).  .\n  Irish 
revolutionist,  born  at  Mitt hfl-town.  County  Cork. 
He  f,'r;tduatf(l  at  Trinity  C<>llf;;e,  Dublin,  in  1782. 
and  in  1788  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  lim  he 
joined  the  'United  Irishmen,'  and  was  arrested 
mad  imprisoned  for  six  months.  On  refining 
his  liberty  he  became  editor  of  the  Pre»»,  im 
organ  of  his  society.  Durin<,'  a  visit  to  England 
he  was  arrested  and  tried  for  hi'^h  treason,  and 
though  acquitted  was  kept  in  jtrison  on  other 
charges  uatU  Janet,  1803.  11«  then  went  to 
Frame,  where  he  entersd  the  railitny  serried 
under  Napoleon.  He  published  A  Speech  on  the 
Catholic  Quest  ion  (17'-)."i  (:  State  of  Ireland 
(1798);  Actual  ."^tntr  „f  (hmt  Britain  (1804); 
and  Monopoly,  the  Cause  of  AU  EvU  (1848). 

OHXISIirOB^  FXAiMtTS  EowASO  (17M-1B56). 

An  Irish  politician  and  Chartist  leader,  bom  in 
CouTity  Mciitli.  In  1832  he  sat  in  Parliament 
for  Cork,  ami  wiifn  rfek'cted  in  ls;j5  \M18  un- 
seated throu<;li  tlif  lack  of  property  qualifica- 
tions. He  lliLitu|jou  f  iij,'ajnd  in  the  Radical  agita- 
tion in  £ngland,  spoke  frequently,  and  foniided 
at  Leeds  a  weekly  organ,  the  Northern  8tor.  In 
1838  he  was  foremost  in  tlic  oonsolidaf ion  o|^the 
Chartists,  and  to  tliat  partv  his  sonunvhat  in- 
coherent eloquence  Itnt  valuable  support.  In 
1840  he  organized  the  National  Laud  Company, 
for  the  imrpoae  of  buying  up  agricultural  estates 
and  dividing  them  into  small  holdings.  Several 
estates  were  bought,  bitt  the  scheme  came  to 
nothing.  Thi'  next  year  lie  rci'titcn'fi  Parliament 
for  Nottingham,  and  in  1S48  pres»euted  to  the 
Lower  House  his  monster  petition  containing 
asnrly  two  million  names.  The  movement  die- 
•ppoired  soon  afterwards  and  O'Connor  became 
insane  in 

0'<X>NNOB,  KoDEaic  (1116-98).  King  of 
Ireland.  He  was  the  son  of  Turlotigh  O'Connor, 
King  of  Comiaught,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1158. 
After  a  protraeted  contest  with  the  O'Briens  and 

others,  he  took  tho  title  of  Kinp  of  Ireland  in 
1160,  though  ho  hafl  no  hereditary  claim,  ilo 
drove  T>rniot,  Kinir  of  Leinster,  out  of  his 
kingdom,  but  afterwards  reseated  him  on  the 
.ttirone.  He  worsted  Strongbow  and  the  English 
in  a  number  of  battles,  but  in  1175  entered  into  » 
convention  with  them,  hy  which  Henry  TI.  was 
rr-fo;;ni7c(l  as  overlord,  wlnlo  O'Connor  was  to 
retain  tin-  cnnvn  of  ( "oiinau;;ht.  antl  continue  to 
be  the  bead  of  tlie  Iristi  fliiefs.  I'lHlrric  kept  the 
crown  till  1186,  when  he  wa«<  deposed  by  a  revolt 
of  one  of  his  sons.  In  1180  he  was  again  King 
for  a  short  time,  after  which  he  entered  a  mon- 
astery, where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life. 

O'COITNOB,  TiioMA.s  Vowm  (1848—).  An 
Irish  journalist  and  politician.  Ue  was  bom  at 
Atblone,  in  the  GMiaty  of  Boscominon,  Ireland, 


and  was  educated  at  the  Colkge  of  the  Inunaca- 
late  Conception,  Atiikme,  and  at  Queen's  Collegs, 

Galway.  He  commenced  life  as  a  journalist,  and 
after  being  connected  for  three  years  with  the 
Dublin  pre&S,  was  einjiloyed  on  several  London 
Juurnals.  In  188U  he  was  electt.'d  nieinber  of 
Parliament  for  (lalway,  and  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  active  and  prominent  members  of  the 
party  led  by  Parnell.  In  1881  he  made  a 
tour  through  the  Tnited  States,  attended  the 
Irish-American  convention  and  leetured  on  the 
Irish  eauso  to  lar^re  ^Mtherin^^s  in  nearly  all  the 
important  cities,  raising  large  sums  of  money. 
In  1883  be  was  elected  president  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional League  of  Great  Britain.  Since  1885  he 
has  been  rour  times  elected  member  of  Parlia* 
luent  for  a  division  of  Liverpool.  From  to 
181>0  he  edited  the  Hiar,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder.  He  also  founded  and  edited  the  Sunday 
Sun,  the  Sun,  and  Jf.  A,  P.,  a  society  journal. 
Besides  numerous  tales,  essays,  and  magazine 
articles  his  published  works  include:  Lord  Beo' 
consfield:  A  Riography  (fith  ed.  1887)  ;  The  Par- 
nell Morcmriit  (1887);  Gladatone'a  BoU40  «/ 
Commons  (1885);  and  Napoleon  (1896). 

OOOmMOWOC.  A  city  in  Waukesha  Comi- 
ty, Wis.,  31  miles  west  by  north  of  Milwaukee; 
on  the  Chicago,  Milwauktn^'  and  Saint  I'aul  Rail- 
road (Map:  \\  jscoirsin.  K  ')  i .  It  is  a  noted  sum- 
mer resort,  picturcf-ipudy  situati-d  on  lakes  La 
Belle  and  Fowler,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  beautiful 
UcB  ifipiaB^  iMmular  for  its  fishing.  It  has  a 
sanatorium  and  a  public  library.  Farming, 
dairyinji,',  md  f  i  '  r  ising  are  the  leadin;L,'  in- 
duj^tries  oi  un-  \iLiiijiy.  The  water-works  and 
clectrie  li^dit  jilant  are  fiwned  and  ot>erated  by 
the  rounicipailitj.  Population,  in  1800,  2729; 
In  lOflO,  2880. 

O'CON'OB,  Chables  (1S0(-84).  An  cniinenl 
American  lawyer.  He  was  lK)rn  in  New  York 
City,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1.S24.  He 
devoted  himself  with  great  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm to  his  profession,  snd  in  a  very  lew  years 
wn<^  reeognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  bril- 
liant members  of  the  New  York  bar.  He  was  an 
active  supporter  of  the  Irish  nationalist  move- 
ment, and  for  many  yearn  after  1848  was  a 
member  of  the  directoiy  of  the  Friends  of  Ire- 
land. Be  was  a  strone  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  States*  rights,  and  throughout  the  Ctvil  War 
was  warmly  in  sympathy  with  the  South,  .\fter 
the  ilosf  of  the  war  lie  voluntarily  offered  his 
services  as  counsel  for  .Tefferson  Daviq  when 
indicted  for  treason,  and  afterwards  with  Horace 
Greeley  went  on  his  bail  bond.  He  was  associated 
with  William  M.  Kvarts  and  Wheeler  H.  FCck* 
ham  In  the  prosecution  of  the  *Tw»ed  Ring*  con- 
spirators, and  the  organization  of  the  suits 
against  them  was  largely  his  work.  In  1872  he 
was  nominated,  in  the  face  of  his  absolute  refusal, 
for  president  of  the  United  States,  by  a  eonven- 
'tion  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  composed  of  that 
portion  of  the  Democratic  Party  which  declined 
to  indorse  the  Liberal  Republican  nomination  of 
Horaee  Crceliy.  .I'jlin  ()\iincy  Adains.  the  iionii- 
nee  for  Vice-President,  also  declined,  but  the 
ticket  remained  in  the  field  and  29,469  votes  were 
ca-f  f.ir  it. 

OCONOST<yTA  (properly,  Aonnnslata, 
Ground-hog  sau-ap'l.  A  Cherokee  ehicf  and 
leader  of  his  tribe  in  their  war  with  the  English 
( 1759-61).   Before  the  aetval  outbreak  of  hfl»> 
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tilities  a  dele<,'ation  of  ^2  chii'fs,  headed  by 
OcoDOstota,  }iail  I'oiiie  iiuwu  Irum  the  mountains 
to  arrange  a  ]>i-iK'i'able  settlement  of  the  ques- 
iioBB  at  issue,  but  by  order  of  Governor  Lyttle* 
ton  of  South  CaroliiM  the  whole  party  was 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Fort  Priiiw 
George,  whert*  they  wt're  kept  under  close  con- 
finement until  it  wan  thought  that  the  lndi:int3 
had  been  terrorized  into  submiasion,  wbeu  Ocon- 
ostota  and  two  others  were  let  at  liberty,  the 
fwi  being  still  held  as  hoetuM.  Oooiiwtota 
collected  nte  warriors  and  besieged  the  post, 
completely  ctiltin^'  off  communication  for  about 
two  months.  In  Ft'bruary,  1760,  on  prtitcn^  of  a 
desire  for  a  conference,  he  decoyed  the  command- 
er outside  the  stockade,  where,  upon  a  concerted 
signal,  the  officer  was  shot  down  from  amhosh. 
All  the  hostages  in  the  fort  were  immediately 
massacred  by  the  garrison  in  retaliation.  War 
now  broke  out  along  the  whole  Carolina  border, 
Oconostota  U'in^  the  leading  apirit  among  tihe 
Cherokee.  In  Jime,  1760,  a  foiee  of  over  1600 
troope  under  Colonel  Montgomery  invaded  the 
Cherokee  country  and  destroyed  one  town  after 
another  almost  withnnt  rcsistnncp  iiTiti!  Xikwn'^i 
was  reached,  near  the  pretieut  Fianklin,  \.  ('., 
where  Jlontfjonwjry  was  defeated  ami  forccnl  to  re- 
tire u|X)n  Furt  Prince  George  with  heavy  loss. 
Six  weeks  later  the  garrison  ol  Tbrt  Loudon,  near 
the  present  Loudon,  Tom.,  waa  eompelled  to  sur- 
render to  Ooonostota  in  person,  oo  promise  of 
p<'ri)nssion  to  withdraw  in  safety  on  surrender  of 
their  war  stores.  Finding,  however,  thnt  the 
compart  had  been  broken  by  the  concealinr  iit  of 
a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the 
Indians  attacked  the  departing  troops  and  killed 
30,  including  the  officer  in  charge,  holding  the 
rest  as  prisoners  until  ransomed  later.  In  June, 
1761,  Colonel  Grant  with  2t"tno  men  af^ain  in- 
vaded the  Cherokee  country,  and  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  fields  and  Hcttlements  so  nearly 
duee*!  the  Indians  to  starvation  that  they  were 
finally  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  OconostotA 
retained  h'ix  authority  in  hi^  nation  nnd  in  \7CiH 
headed  n  delc^^'al ion  which,  at  .lolnisKii  llall  in 
New  York,  conchidcfl  n  lasting'  peace  witli  their 
old-time  enemies,  the  InKjuois.  lie  took  no  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  being 
already  worn  out  by  infirmities,  and  in  1782  for- 
mally resigned  his  chiefship  in  favor  of  his  son. 
The  name  still  exists  in  the  tribe. 

OOOVTO.    A  ci^  and  the  oounty-seat  of 

Oconto  County,  Wis..  157  miles  north  of  Mil- 
waukee; at  the  mouth  of  the  Oconto  River  on 
CJreen  Bay,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  rail- 
roads (Map:  Wisconsin,  F  4).  It  has  large 
lumber  interests  and  an  extensive  trade  in  fish; 
the  industrial  establishments,  besides  the  Inm- 
her  manufactories,  include  flouring  mill^.  n 
hrow<'ry.  canning  factories,  etc.  A  productive 
farming,  stock-raising,  nnd  dairying  rppion  is 
adjacent  to  the  city.  There  are  fine  court  home 
and  high-school  buildings  and  a  public  librarv 
($15,000).  Settled  in  1850,  Oconto  was  first  iii- 
corporntcil  in  1B82.  It  is  governed,  \inder  a  re- 
vised rliarter  of  1891,  by  a  mayor,  elected  every 
two  vi-.iTH,  nnd  a  council.  Population,  in  1890. 
521ft;  in  1900. 

OCTAGON  (Ok.  bAT&yuvof.  oktagdnoa,  eipht- 
eomcred,  from  uvij,  ohfO.  ciirht  -utin,  lu'inui, 
angle).  A  polygon  (q.v.)  of  eight  sides.   If  the 


sides  and  angles  are  respectively  equal,  the  fig- 
ure is  called  a  rnjulur  octagon.  In  this  case  each 
interior  anj'le  Im  135"  and  each  exterior  angle  is 
45°.  li  ue  alternate  vertices  of  a  regular 
octagon  be  joined,  a  square  is  formed;  and  since 
the  an;;1e  between  a  side  of  the  octagon  and  a 
side  of  tlie  s.juarc  is  one-fourth  of  a  right  angle, 
tlic  regular  octagon  may  easily  be  conetrneied 
from  a  square  as  a  basis. 

.   OCTAHEDBITE,  or  Anatase.    A  mineral 

composed  of  titanium  o\i<le,  identical  in  com|)o 
sition  with  rutiie  and  brookite.  hut  ditferiug  in 
crystal  habit.  It  crystallises  in  the  tetragonal 
system,  usually  in  pyramidal  form,  lias  a  metallic 
adamantine  lustre,  brown  or  blade  color,  and  a 
hardness  of  5.5  on  the  mineral  scale.  It  is  found 
at  Sniithfield.  R.  I.,  in  lUuke  County,  N.  C,  and 
at  various  localities  in  Europe. 

OCTAHSjDBOIT  (Ok.  UriuHpov,  oktaedron, 
neu.  sg.  of  tucrdtSpof,  oktacdros,  having  eight 
bases,  from  oktu,  okt6,  eight  -f-  f'"/><i.  hnlra, 
base).  A  solid  bounded  by  tiight  face^1.  If  the 
faces  are  equilateral  triangles,  four  meeting  at 
each  vertex,  the  figure  is  called  a  regular  octahe- 
dron. (Bee  POLTRSDMHV.)  This  solid  has  four 
axes  of  symmetry,  passing  through  oppoeite  ver- 
tices, and  is  one  of  the  five  Platonic  bodies,  or 
regular  polyho<lrn.  The  octahedron  is  a  '  nimon 
form  in  crj'stailography,  appearing  as  regular, 
square,  and  rhombic.  Native  nuplittr  Is  Ml 
example  of  the  rhombic  system. 

OCTAVE  (Fr.  octave,  from  ML.  octava, 
octave,  from  Lat.  octavus,  eighth,  from  oc(o,  Gk. 

okt6,  Skt.  of/oo,  Lith.  oaistSiiiAf  Dir.  od^l, 
Goth,  aht&u,  AS.  MtcAfo,  OHO.  ahio,  Ger.  ecM, 

Eng.  right).  The  interval  between  any  musical 
nol^  and  its  most  perfect  conctird,  which  is  doulde 
its  pitch,  and  occupies  the  position  of  the  eiglitli 
note  from  it  on  the  diatonic  scale.  The  name 
octave  is  often  given  to  the  eighth  note  itsdf  as 
well  as  to  the  interval.  There  is  between  a  note 
and  its  octave  a  far  closer  relation  than  between 
any  other  two  notes;  they  go  together  almost  as 
one  musical  sound,  in  combination,  they  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  one  another,  and 
their  harmonics  agree  invariably,  a  coincidenoe 
which  oeeurs  in  the  case  of  no  other  interval. 
For  the  purpose  of  absolute  pitch  every  tone  is 
regarded  as  helonging  to  a  particular  series  at 
octaves.  1  lie  octave  from  Miiidle  ('  (q.v.)  to 
the  C  below  is  called  the  amall  octave,  the  next 
lower  the  grHtt  octave,  because  in  numerical  nota- 
tinn  (q.v.)  these  tones  are  indicated  respectively 
liy  t  he  small  and  capital  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  octave  C-.C  is  calleil  the  contrii  octave.  The 
octave  from  middle  C  upward  is  the  one-hncd 
octave,  the  next  the  Iwe-tMted  oetave,  cte, 

OCTA'VIA.  Tlic  sister  of  the  Roman  Emper- 
or Augustus,  and  wife  of  Marcus  Antonius.  She 
was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  her  noble  dis- 

CsiUon*  and  her  womanly  virtues.  Her  first  hus- 
nd  was  C  Mareelltis,  to  whom  she  was  mar* 
ricd  in  n  r.  nn  He  died  in  B.C.  41,  shortly  after 
which  she  consented  to  marry  Antonius,  to  make 
secure  the  reconciliation  between  him  ami  her 
brother.  The  event  was  bailed  with  joy  by  all 
classes.  In  a  few  years  Antonius  forsook  her  for 
rieopatra.  When  the  Parthian  War  broke  out, 
Octavia  wished  to  accompany  her  husbonti,  nnd 
actually  went  us  far  fls  ("orcyra,  \\lience  AkI  i.i  iH 
sent  her  home,  that  she  might  not  interrupt  his 
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guilty  intor(X)urse  with  the  Kf,'ypti!in  Quorn.  In 
ux.  35  (X-tMvia  made  an  effort  to  re^-ue  him  from 
a  degradation  that  left  llin  indifferent  even  to  the 
hooor  of  the  Boauui  •ihm^  mui  aaiied  f nmi  lUljr 
with  fctDforeonenU;  but  a  memmgt  nadwd  her 
at  Athens  ordi-ring  her  to  return  home.  She 
proudly  oU-yed,  but,  with  a  magnanimity  that 
reminds  us  of  the  Roman  character  in  earlier  and 
better  days,  ehe  forwarded  the  supports  to  her 
huaband.  Her  brather  was  indignant  at  the 
treatment  she  had  received,  and  would  liave  had 
her  leave  her  husband's  house,  and  come  and  live 
witli  liira;  but  she  refused.  When,  in  B.C.  31, 
war,  long  inevitable,  broke  out  between  her 
brother  and  Antonius,  the  latter  crowned  hia 
inaulte  by  sendutf  Octavia  a  notke  of  divorce. 
After  her  hrabanfra  death,  die  brought  up  with 
maternal  care  not  onlv  her  own  children,  but  also 
those  of  Cleopatra,  iier  death  took  place  in  B.C. 
11.  Her  son  Marcellus  (a.v. )  was  adopted  by 
Augustus  as  his  successor,  but  died  in  ii.c.  23. 

OCTAVIA  (C.4JG2).  A  Roman  oinpross, 
wift>  of  Nuro.  She  wuh  the  daughter  of  Claudius 
and  Messalina  and  married  Nero  when  he  was 
aizteen  and  she  eleven.  He  deserted  hw  for 
Afitc^  aid  then  for  Foppaa,  at  tviioee  nfOMt  Bho 
warn  dhroroed  and  sent  to  Oampania.  She  was 
soon  recalled  because  of  the  outburst  of  anger  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  populace;  but,  through 
PoppKa'a  jealousy,  a  charge  of  adultery  was 
bioimit  afaiast  hiur  and  she  was  seat  to  the 
idBBd  of  nndataila  and  tiwre  Ulltd  when  aba 
was  onlv  twenty.  The  tragedy  Oetavia,  of  which 
she  is  the  heroins^  usually  attributed  to  Seneca, 
is  probably  i>y  some  otbat  author,  perinpa  Cori- 
atius  Maternus. 

OOTAVZAIf .   See  AvwmvM. 

OCTO-BA8S.  A  double  bass  Invented  by 
VuUlaume  in  1851.  It  is  of  snonnona  dimen- 
skna,  four  meters  high,  and  has  three  strings 
(Gt,  G„  C),  which  are  stopped  hy  mechanism. 
The  tone  is  powerful  and  mellow,  but,  owing 
to  its  eBomxNia  siae^  it  is  not  used  hi  ordisBtras. 

OCTOBEB.    See  Calexdab;  Month. 

OCTOCOBAI/I^  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  octo, 
eight  eorallum,  ooral).  A  subclass  of  ooelen- 
terates.  The  families  Alcyonidc,  Pennatulide,  and 
Gorgon idjc  are  represented  by  scattered  fossil  re- 
mains throughout  the  Meaozoie  and  Cenozoic  for- 
mations. Another  family,  the  Helioporidie,  ap- 
pears in  the  Tertiary  and  Mesozoic,  and  seems 
to  be  represented  in  the  Paleocoic  by  the  HelioU- 
tide,  an  important  gronp  of  reeMinildlng  eorala 
of  -^mewhat  uncertain  aflfaiity  that  exhibits 
analogies  to  the  Favositide  and  Cluetetidc  See 
OoaaL;  and  Hmoum. 

OCTOF^DA  fNeo-Tjit.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
iKrincov(,  nktopous,  havinp  ripht  fcrt,  from 
imrit,  okU'i.  ci^/ht  +  "''^'r.  fi<"ix.  fo<>< ) .  An  oriltT 
of  dibranchiate  cephalopods  having  eight  arms, 
the  suckers  on  which  are  sessile  and  deyoid  of 
honqr  rims.  It  includes  the  ai]|onattt  and  tha 
wioDB  speeiea  <rf  oetopus  (qq.v). 

OOTPOPXTS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Mrasf, 
efct^KHM,  having  eight  feet).  The  type  genus  of 
the  Octopoda  (q.v.),  differing  from  the  squid  and 
cuttlpfish  in  having  oipht  instead  of  ton  arms, 
all  of  the  same  size,  and  a  pear-shaped  or  sack- 
like body.  The  arms  arc  connected  at  the  base 
by  a  wd>.  Two  cartilaginous  stylets  imbedded  in 


the  dorsal  mantle  are  said  by  Owen  to  represent 
the  shell.  The  body  of  the  'poulpe,'  'devilflsh/ 
or  octopns,  is  baggy,  aliort,  soft,  with  no  tns. 
It  lives  in  interstices  of  eoial  reefs,  among  rocks, 
and  the  like.  The  right  arm  of  the  third  pair  is 
lu'ctofotylizcil  ill  the  male,  i.e.  the  arm  is  moiii- 
lied  In  various  ways,  but  is  never  detached  and 


left  within  tha  fnnalc,  as  in  the  argonauts. 
The  best  kaown  species  is  OctooM  vulgaris,  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  West  Indies,  which  may 
reach  a  length  of  nine  feet  and  weigh  upward  of 
00  pounds.  .\  tro[)ical  species  {Octopus  granu- 
Inlu.s)  is  shown  on  the  Colored  Plata  Of  OOVaTCM 
AMD  DscAnws,  under  Dbcapoda. 

Octofwa  BMji  inhaUli  tha  Calf  of  Ifaiiia  at 
a  d^th  of  tnm  50  to  100  fathona.   Ob  tha 


OOTOFOS  BAIBDU. 

1.  Attitudo  la  swlsuBtaw(tovai«  «hs  Wt).  1.  AtWods 

when  at  reit. 

southern  coast  of  tlic  Kiistcrn  T'nited  States  from 
Caj^H"  llatteras  down  is  an  octojms  whose  arrns 
expand  nearly  four  feet.  The  Pacific  coast  spe- 
cies is  Octopus  punetatut,  which  is  known  to  ex- 
pand 14  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  outstretched 
arms.  It  lives  just  below  low-water  mark  and 
is  caught  and  inijuilcil  bv  means  of  a  pointed 
stick  by  Chinese  antl  Italians,  who  use  it  as  an 
article  of  food.  At  times  pearl-divers  and  shell- 
colkcton  on  the  coral  reefs  may  b«  attacked 
and  Imrt  by  oetopods,  as  they  are  armed  with 
formidable  teeth;  the  difficulty  of  tearing  away 
their  arms  and  the  fright  causetl  by  their  hideous 
appearance  are  said  to  liave  resulted  in  death. 
The  ordinary  food  of  this  animal  is  shellfish 
and  other  invertebrates.  Consult :  Thr  Standard 
Satural  Uistory  (Boston,  1885);  Packard.  Zo* 
ologsf  (New  Tortc,  1897)  i  CMke.  OatnMdg0 
Natural  n'mtonj,  vol.  iii.  (London,  1890). 

OCTOBTTLE  (Lat.  octnstyJus,  from  Gk.  oiit6. 
mvXof,  okiaatyton.  having  ri^ht  columns,  from 
otcrii,  tikto,  ei{,'h(  -f-  ffrfAof,  sti/lns.  rolunin).  The 
name  given  in  classic  architecture  to  a  temple  or 
other  building  with  eight  eolumns  across  the 
front. 

OCTROI,  .'.k'trwa'  (Fr..  grant).  The  term 
applied  to  the  toll  or  tax  in  kind  levied  from  a 
vefy  early  period  in  France,  and  other  oouatries 
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of  Europe,  on  articles  of  food  whick  were  brought 
past  tbe  borrier  or  entriincf  of  a  city  or  town. 
Xb«  octroi  came  eveiituiill>-  to  be  levied  in  money, 
•nd  was  alwiished  In  France  at  the  Revolution. 

In  17W,  liowt'vtr,  it  was  rei'-^tiililisfied,  under 
th<'  [irctfxt  that  it  nnuh  n-iiuired  fur  purposes  of 
iliarity,  uiul  siiitf  thi  ii  it  lias  iK'en  successively 
cluuiced  and  iiiudilied.  Tiie  proceeds  of  tho 
oetnn  duty  which  is  at  preeeut  levied  at  the 
gatea  of  the  French  toirae  aie  divided  ho  thai 
one-tenth  goes  to  the  national  treasury,  and  the 
res(  to  loi-al  ixptMiNrs.  These  duties  arc  allowed 
uu  di  ialis,  fiitiiblf^.  fuei,  fodder,  and  building  ma- 
terials. A  new  octroi  must  be  established  by 
statute,  and  every  increaee  in  ttie  rates  requires 
the  approval  of  the  higher  authorities.  The  oc- 
troi duties  are  not  popular,  since  they  increase 
considerably  the  cost  of  living  in  to\s-ns  and 
cities;  but  it  would  be  diiUcult  to  abolish  them, 
since  the  towns  depend  uiwn  them  very  largely 
for  revenue.  Outside  of  France  they  are  found 
4lao  in  Italy,  and  in  a  few  towns  of  Bavaria  and 
Austiia. 

O'CUB^Y,  Eugene  (  17!M]  18G2).  One  of  the 
most  distinguishetl  of  Gaelic  scholars.  He  was 
bom  at  Dunaha  in  1790,  and  workeil  as  a  boy  OQ 
his  lather's  farm.  From  1834  to  1837  he  waa 
employed  in  the  topographieal  and  historieal  see* 
tioii  of  tlio  Ordnaiu-f  Smvcy.  Tlicn  for  many 
yeurs  he  wsi»  chiclly  uct-upied  iu  I'upying  impor- 
tant Irish  manuscripts  for  the  Royal  Irish  Acad- 
emy, Trinity  Ck)llege.  Dulilin,  tlie  British  Museum, 
and  other  institutions.  In  thb  way  O'Curry 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  Irish 
manuscripts  that  has  been  seldom  equaled.  He 
luihlislied  nothing,  however,  till  lie  \va>  well  past 
tuidtlle  life.  In  1851  lu-  niri»rit)ii(i<l  to  a  work 
b}'  Dr.  Reeves,  a  triin-liU  ion  of  some  Iri^li  poema 

in  the  Codex  Maelbrighte.  In  1853  he  became  a 
member  of  the  oouneil  of  the  newly  organised 

Celtic  Society,  which  two  yrar^  lati  r  ])uMi-ilird 
an  edition  by  him  of  tiu'  Ilatth-  of  Munh  Leana 
and  Tochinarv  Motuera.  In  ISaS  ^i)  hr  ^ravc  his 
first  course  of  lectures  as  professor  of  Irish  his- 
tory and  archffology  in  the  Catholic  I'niversity 
at  Dublin.  The  lectures  were  published  in.  1860 
under  the  tftle.  The  Mtmmerifa  Material*  of 
Irish  ni.stotf/.  From  isr)7  till  1802,  the  year  of 
lii^  dfulh,  he  euutiiujcd  to  lecture  at  the  uni- 
versity, an<l  the  material  of  hi^  courses  was  after- 
wards gathered  together  in  two  volumes.  On  the 
MnnntTS  and  Custunta  of  the  Ancient  Irish  Peo- 

Jie,  edited  hy  W.  K.  Sullivan  and  published  in 
873. 

O'CYDROME.    A  form  of  rail.   See  Wbka. 

ODAIi,  or  XTDAL  (from  Ieel.r|>(j/,  AS.  Spcl, 
OHO.  uodit,  hereditary  poss<'ssion ;  connected 
with  Icol.  apal,  niu;.  mini,  Cer.  Adrl.  ran-,  no- 
bility). Tile  nante  of  a  system  of  land  tenure, 
in  which  the  land  was  held  aheoluiely,  and  not 
from  a  superior,  as  was  the  ease  where  feudalism 
prevailed.  The  odal  teniirp  prevaild  to  this  day 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  Otkti'\v  ninl  Sluflanil 
islands,  the  right  U>  huul  luiiig  ruiii[»lftt».  with- 
out writing,  by  undisturlie<l  posses^tion  prove<l 
by  witnesses  In-fore  an  inquest.  Consult  Stubbs, 
ConxtitHtinnal  Hintoiy  of  Engimnd,  vol.  i.  (6th 

ODD  FELLOWS,  t?»itKi>F.NriE\T  Okoih  of.  A 
fraternal  Ik  tu  voU nt  order,  probably  founded  in 
England  early  iu  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  but 
in  what  precise  year  the  records  do  not  show. 


The  ancient  guilds  had  degenemlcd  into  social 
and  convivial  clubs,  and  were  rt  ijkuiil  by  work- 
ingmen's  beneficial  societies,  out  uf  which  were 
later  evolved  the  Odd  Fellows,  or  Friendly  So- 
cietir<«.  The  earliest  record  of  any  of  llicse 
Hocirtif^  available  is  that  of  Aristurchus  Lotlge 
No.  1>  of  tilt'  (iiiii  r  of  Oilil  Fi-llow-.  \\liiiii  nu  t  ill 
1748  at  the  Globe  lavern,  lA)ndon.  There  were 
many  orders  of  Odd  Fellows  in  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  which 
the  Imperial  Odd  Fellows  of  Nottingham;  the 
.(Vncient  NoMc  Fi  llow.-,.  r?oUoii:  tlic  (irand 
United  Otld  Fellows,  .Shvtiield ;  Kcoiiouiical  Odd 
Fellows,  T.^«■d^;  National  Odd  Fellows,  Salforil; 
and  the  London  United  Odd  Fellows  were  tbe 
principal  ones.  Between  these  there  were  no 
oflieial  or  friendly  relations  e.visting.  The  enact- 
ment of  severe  Taws  by  the  English  Parliament 
a^'ain>t  secret  associations  in  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  tended  to  retard  tlie  progrois 
of  friendly  societies,  and  the  Odd  FdlOWS  ac- 
cordingly suspended  public  operations. 

In  1803  the  London  Union  Odd  Fellows  Society 
was  organized  l>y  sotne  of  the  city  lodpe?;  under 
the  title  of  tlie  Cratul  l.o<ipe  of  FnglHiid.  and  it 
suceeodt-d  in  f-tahli.-lnni;  it>  atitliority  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Odd  Fellow  societies  in  the 
l'nite<l  Kingdom.  A  member  of  one  of  the  city 
lodges  had  meantime,  in  1809,  removed  to  Mali* 
Chester,  and,  having  received  a  dispensation  to 
form  a  lod^'c  in  the  lallcr  fity,  tho  first  Victory 
l^odge  was  tTt-al^d,  and  it  imiiiediately  declared 
its  indejHjndence  of  the  Grand  I.,odge  of  England. 
This  was  tlie  beginning  of  the  movement  for 
independence.  In  1810  »  union  was  efTectod  at 
Salfi>rd  lietween  a  soeial  club  and  the  Prinoe 
Kv}j:i  lit  IxMlge  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  out  of  it  arose 
the  J>ord  At'rrerombic  Lodge,  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  mutual  relief  to  the  members,  an  im- 
proved finajicial  system,  and  other  new  features. 
Several  of  the  existing  lodges,  including  Victoiy 
I>odgc  of  Manchester,  gave  in  their  adherenee  to 
the  new  movftncnt.  and  in  1^11  the  Lord  Aber- 
crombie  Ivodg*-  a.->tnned  ^u|iremacy  over  the 
lodges  working  on  the  new  system,  proelnimins 
itself  as  the  'l.ord  Abercronibie  Grand  I^odge  <n 
Independent  Odd  I'Vllows,*  a  etep  which  led  to 
considerable  opposition  among  tlie  older  lodges 
of  the  order.  In  1813  a  convention  was  called 
of  the  IoiIlti's  in  and  around  Manchester  in 
&yiiipiiiliy  Willi  tile  new  inoveineiit.  An  orjraiii/ui- 
tion  of  the  lo<lgPS  was  etVeded,  and  the  title 
*Tlie  Manchester  Unit\-  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows'  adopted.  In  1814  a  formal  or- 
gani7.alion  was  efTe<'ted,  a  grand  committee  or 
district  grand  lodge  was  provided,  a  form  of 
government  adopted,  and  a  f^rand  nia~ier  and 
a  deputy  grand  master  apjwinted.  The  foriuatiuu 
of  provincial  districts  with  a  provincial  district 
grand  master  for  each  waa  the  moat  Important 
act  of  the  session  of  the  jorrand  convention  of 
18l.'>,  The  ailoption  of  a  ' i  r  il  fund  system 
was  part  of  the  work  of  the  annual  session  of 
Islti,  The  'jiicstion  of  adopting  de;,'rees  intt> 
the  order  \\a>*  also  discussed,  the  dfgrws  of 
White,  lloyal  J$lue,  and  Scarlet  being  estab- 
lished. The  Patriarchal,  the  Covenant,  and  Be- 
membnnce  degrees  vrere  added  later.  In  1819 
the  quo^lion  oi  a  site  for  the  crntrat  ;rovernment 
of  the  order  was  iH'ttled  by  the  establishment 
of  a  n)«)vable  committee  to  hold  annual  sessions 
at  points  agreed  upon  at  a  preceding  session.  In 
,1822  the  flnt  grand  movable  committee  ooai- 
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vened;  it  was  rotnixised  of  past  and  prosont 
ollicvrs  ui  distiicU  aud  lodges,  and  had  the  power 
to  adopt  or  reject  laws  proposed  by  dii^tricts. 
In  the  same  f&u  the  Loyal  Saint  Olive's  Lodge, 
in  afflUatioo  with  the  Maneheater  Unity,  was 
opened  in  I/ondon.  In  Liverpool  ronsidoralile  dis- 
cord marked  the  early  ujH  rutiou!!  vl  the  various 
CJdd  Fellow  lodges  until  about  1820,  when  they 
came  under  the  authority  of  the  ilancheitter 
Unity.  Hie  order  was  intradueed  into  Wales  tat 
1820,  and  into  Scotland  in  1838.  The  formation 
of  lodges  in  Ireland,  CSenuany,  and  Australia  was 
effected  in  1840,  and  tlw  following  fwr  ill  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

The  first  lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
OilJ  Fellows  in  the  United  States  was  fonnfd 
in  1>I19.  Thomas  Wildey  and  another,  bolli  Kn^'- 
li^h  Odd  I-'fllows,  arrive  1  in  1  ';ijinore  in  181B, 
and  in  the  spring  of  Uic  fidlowjng  year  asso- 
(  iated  with  three  others  to  form  Washington 
Ltid^o  No.  1  in  Baltimore.  Wildey  was  elected 
VobTe  Grand.  Ftanklin  Tiodge  Na  2  was  created 
in  the  same  year,  also  in  Baltimore.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1820,  Wildey  and  his  companions  rc- 
c-eived  a  charter  from  one  of  the  Knglisli  lodjzes, 
the  Duke  of  Preston  l-od^re,  constituting  it  the 
'Wa.shington  Ixjdge,  ilie  (irand  Ixtdge  of  Mary- 
land and  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  tho 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  FeUowship.'  It  thus 
lion-  the  eharactiT  of  both  a  suhordinate  and 
a  grand  Imlge.  The  dual  character  uf  this  cliur- 
ter  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  order,  and 
in  1821  it  was  surrendered,  and  Washington 
Lodge  became  merely  a  local  lodge.  Bteps  were 
taken  to  model  the  government  of  tho  order  in 
Americii  after  the  political  system  of  the  United 
States.  The  mana<,'ement  was  to  Ix'  vested  in 
the  representatives  of  each  State  Grand  Lodpje, 
who  together  with  the  past  grand  masters  of  the 
Ma n>' land  Grand  Lodge  were  to  oonatituta  the 
governing  body  of  the  order.  FiTft  of  these 
latter  were  authorized  liy  charter,  dated  February 
22,  1825,  to  form  a  grand  lodge  for  Maryland 
to  take  the  place  vacated  by  Washington  Lodge 
in  1821.  The  titles  of  the  chief  odicera  were 
dianfed  from  grand  master  and  deputy  grand 
Tnn«tt'r  to  frrand  sire  and  dopnty  prand  sire  in 
1829.  A  (;erni;ni  lo<l;,'e.  William  Tell  Ix>dge, 
chartered  in  iSiT.  was  (he  first  lod^'e  formed  for 
work  in  tlie  (ierman  lanfrna;.'e,  and  became  the 
ntother  CJerniau  lodge.  The  order  was  incor- 
porated by  the  Maryland  Lo^Uture  in  1833. 
In  1843  all  eonneetlona  with  the  Mianehester 

Unity  were  severed,  and  it  was  resolved  "(liat  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  belonged 
the  exclusive  authority  to  erect  lodges  and  en- 
cnmpmenta  of  Odd  Fellows  upon  any  part  or 
section  of  the  globe." 

Meanwhile  Odd  Fellowship  was  lieinr;  estab- 
lifibed  in  New  York  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  prerious  establislitnent  of  the  order  in  AxMW- 
iea.  Solomon  Chambers  and  his  two  sons,  mem- 
bers of  the  Loyal  Westminster  Independent  T>odge 
of  Odd  Fellows,  Kn^^lanil,  came  In  New  ^drk 
in  180(J,  and.  meetin;:  two  other  Odd  l-VUows, 
organized  Shakesjicue  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  in 
New  York.  This  lodge  lasted  only  about  four 
years,  when  it  dlwwlfed.  Several  other  self- 
iii-titnfed  lodges  sprang.'  into  existence  during 
the  next  ten  or  twelve  years,  when  Shakespeare 
Lodge  was  revived.  A  lodge  was  estnhMshe<l  in 
finMl^yn — Columbia  Lodge — which  held  a  dis- 


pensation from  an  English  lodge,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  and  for  some  years  there  was  a  t>truggle 
for  the  mastery  between  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  lodges,  which  were  in  affiliation  with 
the  Mandiester  Unity.  The  contesting  lodges 
were  finally  brought  to  aeknouh'dge  the  au- 
thority (jf  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States, 
from  which  a  charter  for  a  New  York  Grand 
Lodge  was  subseciucutly  ubtained.  Dissension 
and  divisiony  however,  did  not  ceaiie  until  1S65. 

THugn  la  no  leoord  of  Odd  Feliowahip  in  Canada 
before  1816,  although  it  is  stated  that  what  are 
known  as  'Prehistoric'  Io<lges  were  to  l>e  found 
at  various  points.  In  Scptrnd)er.  1S43,  Prince 
of  Wales  L»>dge  No.  1  of  Itritish  North  America 
was  instituted  at  Montreal  under  a  charter  issued 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  The 
following  year  a  Canadian  Grand  Lodge  was 
created,  and  in  September,  1846,  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  onler  was  declare*!  free  and  inde- 
pendent by  the  Grand  L<xlgc  of  the  United  States, 
which  issued  to  the  Canadian  lodges  a  charter 
under  the  title  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  British 
North  America.  By  1862,  however,  ibis  Grand 
Ix>dge  had  practicnlly  died  of  innnitinn,  and  in 
1853,  the  M<mlreal  lod^-es  havinfi;  forni.ally  dis- 
banrleil.  the  (Jrand  Lod;,'e  of  (he  Uniti»d  States 
recalled  the  Canadian  charter  and  resumed  juris- 
diction over  the  order  in  Moutreal. 

In  1868  Australia  was  added  to  the  domain  ' 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  and 
from  time  to  time  other  countries  have  In-en 
entered  with  more  or  less  success,  ilexico,  the 
West  Indies,  Chile,  Culia,  Peru,  Japan,  Dennuirk, 
Germany,  England,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  etc., 
have  been  admitted^  but  the  continent  of  North 
America  has  proved  the  best  field  for  cultiva- 
tion. In  1879  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States,  reco;.'niziii;,'  its  undisputed  .sway  in  the 
world  of  Od»i  Felluvv.ship,  ihung«d  its  title,  and 
is  now  known  as  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Three  degrees  are  conferred  in  the  snbordlnnte 
lodge,  and  any  Odd  Fellow  who  has  attained  the 
third  degree  is  eligible  for  membt'r.ship  in  an  en- 
campment, a  branch  or  departnierit  chartered 
within  t)ie  order  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland 
in  1827.  The  eucam))ment  confers  three  de^jriHS, 
the  Patriarchal,  the  Golden  Rule,  and  the  Koyal 
Purple.  The  Patriarchal  is  an  English  de^rree,  and 
the  others  are  American.  'Hie  first  Ritrht  Worthy 
Grand  Encampment  was  created  and  oflk-ers  in- 
stalled bl  Baltimore  iu  1S3I.  Membership  in 
an  encampment  is  dependent  on  good  standing  ^ 
in  a  lodge,  bat  otherwise  the  two  are  tedependcnt. 

The  Patriarchs  Militant,  n  uniformed  degree 
of  the  order,  came  into  existence  in  1884.  For 
many  years  the  ile-ire  for  gnater  disjday  had 
been  manifei^t  throughout  the  order,  although 
the  more  conservative  element  had  opposed  it, 
A  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  annual  oooren- 
tion  in  1874  delegating  to  grand  encampments 
the  power  to  (li^rmit  encampment  members  who 
had  tnketi  the  Royal  Purple  degree  to  wear  a 
unifonu  for  street  parades.  The  wearing  of 
the  uniform  was  optional  with  the  members. 
The  agitation  was  continued  until  1880,  when  the 
.Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  finally  refused  to  permit 
the  or^fanization  of  regular  uniformed  encamp- 
ments. Tliiv  refusal  resulted  in  the  ("-tahlisfi. 
ment.  a  Jcar  later,  of  the  I'mt riarehal  I'iride,  a 
body  ("oniposed  of  Odd  Fellows  who  had  taken 
the  Boyal  Purple  degree.  This  body  was  inde* 
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pendent  of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  and  con- 
ferred its  own  degrees.  The  loMl  OlguJaatlons 
were  known  m  'temples.'  The  movement  spveMip 
and  tbe  danger  of  n  sehiim  impelled  the  Sov- 
ereign (irnnd  T-odgf  in  1884  to  yield  to  the 
demand  for  a  mognizod  military  degree.  The 
Patriarchs  Militant  were  then  organized  and  the 
Hew  military  decree  was  approved.  Only  en- 
campment members  who  have  taken  the  Royal 
Purple  degree  are  eligible.  The  patriarchs  have 
n  complete  military  organization.  The  subordi- 
nate IxKlies  are  known  as  'cantons,'  and  each  ia 
commanded  by  a  captain.  The  cantoas  are  or- 
ganized into  battalions,  the  battalions  into  regi- 
ments, the  mgiments  into  brigadei,  and  the 
brigades  into  divisions,  with  oflleers  ol  eor- 
rf■^^IK)nd^ng  rank.  Tlie  whole  'army'  is  com- 
manded by  a  lieutenaut-geiieral,  and  the  grand 
sire  of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodga  it  ME-oOeio 
general-in- chief. 

The  Rei)oknh  degree  for  monuB  members  ia 
«a  Important  branch  ol  tim  order.  It  was  es- 
iaUisMd  in  1851,  and  is  intended  to  bring  the 
social  benefits  of  0<ld  Fellowship  within  the 
reach  of  the  female  members  of  the  families  of 
livinf(  or  deceased  members  of  the  order.  Males 
arc  also  admitted  under  the  Kcbckah  deigree  into 
the  encampment  braneh  of  the  order. 

The  symbols  in  use  in  the  lodges  for  the  ptirposc 
of  imparting  instruction  are:  the  All-Seeing  Eye, 
representing  the  omniscii u  i  of  (iod;  the  tikull 
and  Cross  bones,  a  reminder  of  mortality ;  the 
Three  Links,  representing  Friendship,  Love,  and 
Truth;  the  iScytAe,  denoting  man's  fading  char- 
acter; the  Bow  and  Arrow  and  Quiver,  designat- 
ing the  feeling?  of  mutual  defense  to  be  cult  ii,  a  tod; 
the  liundle  of  Rodn,  emblem  of  strenfftii  in  union; 
the  Heart  and  llund,  incentives  to  love  and 
mercy;  the  Oiobef  man's  earthly  home;  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  the  repository  of  God^i  grace 
Mid  His  goodness  to  man ;  the  Serpent,  teaching 
the  wisdom  of  prudence;  the  Scales  and  Sicord, 
emblematic  of  justice:  the  liihlc,  the  source  of 
truth;  the  Uour-gluMH,  tlte  iliglit  of  time;  and  the 
Cofftit  emblematic  of  death. 

Tha  emblems  in  use  in  the  Encampment  and 
Patriardis  Militant  are  as  HoHowii;  the  TJkree 
Pillars,  representntivc  of  Faith.  Hope,  and  Char- 
3t\  ;  tlie  Tent,  hospitality;  the  Altar  of  Sacrifice, 
r<  :Miu  !,  r  of  the  simple  worship  offered  by  the 
Patriarchs;  the  Tables  of  Stone,  the  Ten  C!om- 
mandments;  the  Pilgrim**  8orij>.  Sandals,  and 
Staff,  representing  the  journey  of  life;  the  Croim, 
the  Patriarch's  power  and  dignity ;  and  tlia  Bhep- 
h,  r>r.s  Crook  ond  W9rrhr*M  Swordi,  defense  of 

tl)e  heljileSS. 

J'hc  emblems  of  the  KeJx-kah  degree  are  the 
Bee  IJivc,  representing  order  and  industry;  the 
Dotv.  constancy;  the  Moon  and  Seven  Stars, 
denoting  national  truth;  and  the  Liljf,  emblem  of 
purity. 

The  results  shown  by  the  recordfl  of  the  order 
in  the  fulttUment  of  the  objects  of  it«  existence, 
vis.  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  the  relief  of  the 
distressed,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  orphan,  from  1830  to  the  elose  of  the 
year  1001.  Hrc  as  fnllows:  There  were.  iH-sides 
the  S()\ crei^rii  (Iriiiid  l.odpe,  0  r|u:i'-i-independent 
Grand  T.odjji's  in  fnrri;jii  cnuntrir'S;  60  Grand 
in  the  United  .States  and  Canada;  65 
Grand  Encampments;  12,792  subordinate  lodges; 
2780  subordinate  enoinipmentH ;  1,00*2,272  lodge 
members;    145,138   encampment   members;  40 


Rebekah  assemblies;  575<>  Kebckah  lodges;  373,- 
653  Rebekah  lodge  members ;  number  of  mfm^wn 
relieved,  2,565,904;  and  widowed  families  sne- 
cored,  256,606.  The  total  revenue  for  tlie  period 
vn-^  :*:'40,430,422,  and  the  total  expenditure  for 
relief  1^92,665,214.  The  chief  officer  of  the  order 
is  knowv  an  the  Grand  Sin. 

ODS  (Lat.  oda,  ode,  fr  in  (Ik.  u^^,  »ong,  from 
itiStiVf  aedein,  adtiv,  ad<-in,  tu  sing).  Origi- 
nally, a  poem  to  be  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  s<Hne  musieal  instrumenty  as  the  brrs.  Tha 
IKwm  and  the  mnsie  w«re  inseparable.  The 
simpler  form  of  the  Greek  ode  for  a  -inulr  voice 
was  cultivated  by  Sappho,  Aloeu-s,  Aiui^reou,  and 
other  .Eolian  poets.  The  choral  ode  to  be  sung, 
not  by  a  single  voice,  but  by  a  group,  was  in- 
vented by  the  Dorians.  To  Alcman  of  Sparta 
belongs  the  innovation  of  dividing  the  chorus  into 
two  parts,  called  the  strophe  (the  turn)  and 
the  antistrophe  (the  counter  turn),  in  which 
the  performers  turn  to  Die  right  and  to  the 
left,  the  one  group  answering  the  other.  Stesi- 
chorus  of  Suilljr  added  a  thud  part  called  tha 
cpode  (after-oong),  whidi  was  sung  by  the  en- 
tire chonis  after  their  movements  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left.  Tlie  choral  ode,  consisting  thus 
of  the  strophe,  the  antistrophe,  and  the  epode, 
was  adapted  by  bimonides  of  Ceos  to  the  war- 
lilta  Dorian  music.  He  was  followed  by  Pindar, 
tha  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Greece.  Of  Findar'a 
work  there  are  extant,  besides  several  fragments, 
forty-four  odes  of  a  i<  (ory.  composed  for  the  na- 
tional games.  Eacli  ode  has  its  own  complicated 
metrical  structure,  corresponding  to  its  own 
music.  The  simpler  Greek  measures  were  imi- 
tated in  lAtin  ngr  Catnllua  and  Honee.  See 
Gbkek  Music. 

The  modem  ode.  dating  from  the  Renaissance, 
was  inspired  by  Horace  and  Pindar.  It  has,  of 
course,  undergone  many  modifications,  consequent 
upon  the  divorce  of  verse  and  musical  aooonn- 
paniment.  But  it  generally  shows  whence  it 
came  by  its  stanzaic  structure  and  its  direct 
address  to  some  person  or  object.  It  i.s  lofty  in 
theme,  and  mure  impersonal  tliun  the  ordinary 
lyric.  Among  the  flnt  SngUiih  writers  of  odes, 
in  imitation  of  Horace  or  Pindar,  ac  of  Iwth, 
are  Ben  Jonson,  Crashaw,  Milton,  Oowl^,  Ifar^ 
veil,  Dryden,  Collins,  an<i  Gray.  Marvell's  ode 
on  the  return  of  Cromwell  from  Ireland  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  lioratian  manner;  but  tJriiy 
best  understood  Pindar.  Gray  divides  bis 
Progress  of  Poesy  into  three  stanzas,  each  having 
forty -one  lines;  each  stanza  is  further  divided 
into  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode;  and  the 
three  parts  of  each  stanza  are  identi  •  il  in  I'l  rin. 
Collins,  with  admirable  art,  employed  a  1»»9« 
elaborate  structure,  and  most  English  ]>oets  have 
followed  him  rather  tban  Gray,  indeed,  the  ode 
aa  now  written  is  only  a  sneeession  of  ataaaaa 
in  lines  of  varying  length  and  metre.  Thei»e 
stanzas,  in  vers*'  and  rhyme,  may  pursue  either 
a  regular  or  an  irregular  order,  so  falling  into 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  classes  into 
which  modem  odea  are  divided.  Eadi  tjpa 
creates  its  ov  n  jirr-it-.r  forms,  which  in  either 
case  may  be  if  .m  .tluiost  endless  variety,  but 
in  the  regular  o<!e  the  stanzaic  form  is  either 
the  same  from  stanza  to  stanza,  or  varies  acooid*' 
ing  to  a  fixed  principle,  while  In  the  irregular 
ode  the  form  is  determined  solely  by  the  poet's 
varying  nutod  and  alters  in  the  freest  manner 
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from  Tcrse  to  verse  and  from  stanza  to  stanza. 
The  irregular  ode  is  thus  the  most  purely  sub- 
jective of  lyric  fbrnis  mad  (MpabJe  of  the  most 
delicate  adjustments  of  music  and  mood;  but, 
Ix'cauHf  (if  its  very  pliancy,  it  is  also  perhaps 
the  uue  form  in  which  success  is  least  often  at- 
tained. Of  musical  settings  for  odes  the  taoat 
famous  are  those  ol  Furcell,  tweoty-eigbt  in  num- 
ber, and  tbe  four  bgr  Handel  (q.v.). 

Among  the  peat  English  odes  of  the  nineto<>nth 
century  are  Wordsworth's  To  Duty  and  Intima- 
tions of  Immortality ;  Coleridge's  To  France; 
Shelley's  To  th«  We$t  Wind,  To  Libertg,  To 
Nttptn,  and  To  a  Skjflitrk;  Keats*s  9\>  «  Jfiffhtm- 
gale.  To  Autumn,  and  On  a  flrrdan  Vrn  ;  Tenny- 
son's On  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
and  Swiiilmnic's  To  Victor  Hugo.  Anionp  those 
produced  in  the  United  States  there  are  Bryant's 
To  a  Wciterfoirl,  The  Winda,  and  ffywn  of  a 
(Stiff  and  Lowell's  great  Oominemorotion  Ode 
to  those  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War.  As  an 
o'  I  i  nnl  poem  addressed  to  a  friend,  the 
ode  is  cultivated  by  many  poets  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Consult:  English  Odes, 
selected  (London,  1881);  Oreat  Odes,  EnflM 
and  American,  selected  by  Sharp  (Csnter- 
hnrr  Poets)  ;  and  for  more  recent  odes,  the  poems 
of  Coventry  Patniore  and  William  Watson.  See 
also  the  various  poeta  mentioned  in  this  artielSt 

and  I.YIUC  POETRY. 

ODELI/,  Benjamin  B.,  Jr.  (1854—).  An 
American  political  leader,  born  at  Newburg,  N. 
T.  He  studied  at  Bethany  College,  W.  Va.,  spent 
three  years  at  Columbia,  and  then  entered  bnsl* 

nesa  and  politics  almost  simnltanpoti<5ly.  Tie 
be«n»me  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Repub- 
lionn  Committee  in  1887,  and  chairman  of  the 
Ext«cutive  Committee  in  1896.  From  1896  to  1901 
he  was  a  member  of  CongreiM,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  during  the  Fifty- 
flfth  Congress.  In  1900  he  was  elected  rjovernor 
of  New  York,  and  si^malized  his  ndminintration 
by  cutting  down  the  expenses  of  government 
tbrongll  ue  application  of  'business  principles.' 
This  and  his  attitude  toward  Senator  Thomas  C. 
Flatt,  head  of  the  New  York  Republican  organiza- 
tion, made  Odell  a  eon^-picuous  national  flgnrc. 
In  190?  he  was  reelected  Oovemor, 

OCELL,  JoNATHA.N  (17.171ftl«i.  An  Ameri- 
can loyalist  poet,  bom  in  Newark.  X.  J..  Septem- 
ber 25.  1737.  After  ^^uating  in  1754  at  the 
College  of  New  Jertqr  hi  Newark,  he  studied 
medicine,  and  was  a  surgeon  in  the  British  Army. 
In  1768  he  took  orders  and  shortly  after  U'came 
rector  of  the  church  at  Burlin^jton.  X.  J.  He 
was  devoted  to  the  loyalist  cause  during  the 
Revolution,  was  driven  out,  and  on  the  eraeua- 
tioa  of  New  York  went  to  England;  Init  ha  n- 
tnnied  to  America  and  filled  positions  in  the 
Cnimrrl  nf  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  He 
died  in  Freclericton,  N.  B.,  November  25,  1818. 
Odell  is  chiefly  known  as  the  most  effective 
■aiirist  on  the  Tory  side  and  also  for  strong  odes 
sad  other  lyrics.  He  shares  the  honors  of  Tory 
Innreate  with  Joseph  Stansbury  (q.v.).  with 
whose  verses  his  own  were  collected  in  1860  by 
Winthrop  Sargent. 

OD'ENATHTTS.  "King  of  Palmyra  and  hn«- 
band  of  the  celebrated  Zenobia.  See  Palmtba; 
Lovonrusj  Znnwu. 


5d£NBUBO,  e'drn-bSSTK  (Hung,  ^opronjf). 
A  royal  fret  city  and  capital  of  the  county  of 
the  same  name  in  Uungaiy,  situated  a  short 
distance  from  the  Neusiedler  See  and  53  miles 

by  rail  southeast  of  Vienna  (Map:  Hungary, 
fc  3).  It  is  a  fine  town  with  a  number  of  inter- 
esting ciiurehes  and  mona.Hteries,  a  theatre,  a 
casino,  a  higher  gymnasium  and  Kealschutc,  a 
Protestant  lyceum,  and  a  number  of  other  educa- 
tional establishments.  The  vicinity  of  Oedenburg 
has  long  been  famous  for  its  wine  and  fruit.  The 
manufactures  of  the  to^n  include  sugar,  spirits, 
preserved  fruit,  agricultural  implements,  wnpons, 
etc.  The  trade  is  mostly  in  agricultural  i>ro- 
ducts.  Oedenburg  is  identified  with  the  Roman 
Scarahontia.  Population,  fak  1000,  38^478,  mostly 

Clerman  Cnthalics. 

OSENHEIMEfi.,  </den-hI'm?r,  Wiixiau 
Hexby  (1817-79).  A  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episoopal  Cburch.  Ue  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

m  1835,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1841.  Hi- 
sole  ministerial  charge  was  Saint  Peter's,  Pinla- 
delphia,  wliere  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
model  parish  priesta  of  the  United  States.  In 
1859  Iw  was  consecrated  third  Bishop  of  New 
JeiMj.  At  the  division  of  the  State  into  two 
dioceses  he  chose  that  of  Northern  New  Jersey. 
He  was  the  author  of  The  Origin  and  Compilation 
of  the  rrai/er-ltook  (1841);  The  True  CathoUo 
yo  h'omatiiiit  (1842);  and  Canon  I,aw  (1847). 
He  died  at  Burlington.  N.  J.  Consult  the  ^olume 
of  his  sermons  with  introduetoiT  memoir  by  bis 

v  idov.'  i  Svw  York,  1881). 

ODENKIBCHEN,  c/den-k*rK'en.  A  town  in 
the  Rhine  Province.  Prussia,  on  the  Xiers,  25 
miles  northwest  of  Cologne  (Map:  Prussia,  B  3). 
It  has  mannfsetnres  m  velvets,  silks,  leather, 
hamsBS,  and  sealskin.  PnmUitionf  in  1900,  14,- 
745. 

ODENSE,  yoen-sft.  The  largest  city  on  tlie 
island  of  FOnen,  Denmark,  capital  of  Odeoae  Amt, 
constituting  the  northern  half  of  the  island,  and 
the  third  city  in  {topulatlon  in  t)ie  Kingdom.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Odense  Kiver  near  its  mouth 
in  the  Odense  Fiord  (Map:  Denmark,  D  3).  Its 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  the  city  has  many 
handsnne  modem  houses.  It  is  lighted  by  gas 
and  electricity,  and  was  the  first  city  in  Den- 
mark to  have  water  clistributed  to  the  houses 
tiirou^'h  pipe-*.  Tlie  n)i»st  notable  bniliiinp  is 
the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Canute,  built  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  best  example  of  CSothie 
architecture  in  ]>enmark.  Here  are  buried  several 
distinguished  Dsnish  monarchs.  The  Church  of 
Our  Lady.  Iniilt  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  the 
oldest  ediliie  in  the  town.  Other  huiUiin^ 
worthy  of  note  are  the  Odcrw  Castle,  erect<>d  l>y 
Frederick  IV.,  and  surrounded  by  a  beautifiU 
park,  the  large  mnnumental  city  hall,  and  the 
new  post-office.  The  chief  educational  institu- 
tions are  a  seminar}',  a  technical  and  an  agricul- 
tural s^chool,  two  lihrarics  of  36,000  VOluaws  cnch, 
and  an  arclueohj'jical  museum. 

The  city  is  of  great  industrial  and  commercial 
importance.  The  chief  industrial  establishments 
are  breweries,  distillerfes,  glass,  chemical,  and 
tobacco  factories,  machine  shops,  textile  mills, 
and  sug!ir  relim  ries.  The  harbor  consists  of  two 
(■lon;;ated  tiasins  fnriiiijiL,'  the  forked  extremity 
of  the  Odense  Ship  Canal,  opening  into  the  fiord. 
Further  improvements  and  extensions  aie  now 
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being  nuule,  ud  the  town  ia  the  chief  railroad 
•ad  eonuneTcial  eentre  of  FOnen,  exporting  but* 

ter,  cheesf.  hides,  am]  h.icmi  in  ('<jii'i<[cralile  quan- 
tities. The  [xipuluiioQ  hati  increased  seveufold 
during  th.  past  centiUJ.  1b  1890  it  WM  90,277, 
and  in  1001,40,138. 

Odense  dates  from  the  I^endary  period  of 
Danish  hi^.tory.  It  became  a  bi.slio|)'f>  see  early 
in  the  devout  h  cent  my,  and  several  councils  of 
tn  !1  i  hops  were  lielii  here.  In  the  sixteenth 
ceiituiy  the  city  was  the  meeting  place  of  several 
paiUanieata.  It  suffered  severely  during  the 
Swedish  oecuMtioa  in  iOSS-QO.  Odeue  is  the 
birtfaplaee  of  Hana  Ghrotian  Andcnen. 

ODENWAI.!),  O^don-vilt.  A  HMUstaitt  region 
in  Southern  Germaiqr,  oovvring  parts  «f  Beese 
and  Northern  Baden.  It  lies  east  of  the  Bhioe, 

betueen  tlic  Main  and  the  Neckar.  tlie  latter 
separating  it  from  the  northern  extension  of  the 
Black  Forest,  and  the  former  from  the  Taunvis 
Kange  (Map:  (Jennany,  C  4).  The  eastern  part, 
which  consists  mainly  of  sandstones,  is  the  more 
level,  and  slopes  gradually  toward  the  plain.  The 
western  part  consists  of  granite,  gneisn.  and 
crystalline  slate,  and  falls  abruptly  toward  the 
Rhine  Valley.  There  are  uiaoy  bi-autiful  valleys, 
and  several  pcaks  reacbiiig  a  might  of  about  aooo 
feet.  Largs  portiom  are  oorared  with  mag- 
nlUcent  beeeh  and  oak  as  well  as  pine  fornsts. 
and  the  region  is  dotted  witli  castles  and  ruina 

potisessing  historical  and  legendary  assoeialiuns. 

ODtfOH,  ^dk'Hv^.  A  theatre  in  Paris,  oppo- 
site the  gardens  of  the  LTixpmbniirj;  Pnlacc.  rank- 
ing next  to  the  Theiltro  Frant.ais.  and  rett'iving 
an  annual  Govcmnunt  subvention  of  100.000 
francs,  Jt  is  given  over  chiefly  to  classical 
dramas.  The  theatre  was  erected  in  1782  and 
has  been  aeveral  times  destroyed  by  flie  and 
restored  under  various  names. 

ODER,  o'dCr.  One  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
Qermany  (Map:  Germanv,  F  2).  it  rises  on  a 
southern  extension  of  the  Sudetie  Mountains, 
near  Olmtltz,  in  Moravia,  and  flows  in  a  general 
northwest  direction  through  Prussian  Silesia, 
Braniif-nburg.  and  Pc  im  lania.  It  empties  into  the 
Stettiner  llaflT,  from  which  its  waters  flow  into 
the  Baltic  S4'a  through  three  arms  which  form  the 
islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin.  Its  length  is  562 
miles.  Only  in  its  extreme  upper  eonrse  does  it 
flow  through  a  hilly  and  foir^dd  country;  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  leii;^ih  its  Imnks  are  low 
and  flat,  often  mar-liy.  and  in  some  jdaces  diversi- 
fied with  sand  dunes.  In  its  luwer  course  it 
divides  repeate<lly  into  parallel  arms,  which 
In  the  last  twenty  miles  form  a  long,  narrow 
delta.  The  river  is  in  general  shallow,  and  the 
current  is  very  sniff  and  there  arv  sudden  and 
great  variation*  in  vnlnme.  Kxtensivc  and  costly 
engineering  \\orks  have  hein  ncc»»ssary  to  con- 
fine it  to  it«  bed  and  render  it  navigable,  but  in 
dry  summers  navigation  ie  still  nnrertain.  The 
total  navigable  Jrniitb  for  -mal!  vr«sc1q  445 
mile*,  ending  nt  KatilMir.  in  S(iuth<Tn  Silesisi. 
Soa-going  \e->el>  ean  a-i  eiiii  ii^  f;ii  ;is  Steiliri.  at 
the  head  of  the  Steltin«*r  iiall,  hut  the  (liief  ymrt 
Usc<l  by  ocean  commerce  is  Sw  itieimiiidi-.  i>n  ihe 
central  outlet  into  the  Baltic.  The  principal 
tributary  of  the  Oder  is  the  Wnrthe,  which  rises 
in  Polanil  and  nearly  equals  the  main  river  in 
»'i7jp.  The  chief  oitie«  on  the  Odor  are  Stettin, 
Frankfort  ( Rrandmlnirg),  Breslau,  and  Oppeln. 
Consult:  Der  Oderatrom,  sein  Stromgebki  und 


Hi»»  mohtigateu  Nebenfiii$M  (Berlin,  18M); 
Brtmer,  *'Der  Oderstrom  und  aein  Gcbeit,''  in 

Z'itschrift  dca  koniglich  prciumaehfH  Cfofiefi* 
8chvn  liufcuua  (Berlin,  189U). 

ODEVBA.  The  most  important  city  and  sea- 
port of  Southern  Russia  and  the  fourth  city  of 
the  Empire  in  population,  situated  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Kherson,  on  an  elevation  sloping  to- 
ward an  inlet  of  the  Black  Sea  (Map:  Russia, 
D  5).  It  lies  about  S2  miles  northeast  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Dniester  and  938  miles  by  rail 
southwpst  of  Moscow.  The  general  appearance 
and  atmosphere  of  Odessa  are  rather  European 
than  Kussiau.  The  climate  is  temperate,  the 
annual  temperature  being  about  50°  F.,  iMUing 
from  70^  in  July  to  about  26"  in  January.  The 
city  was  built  up  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  youngest  among 
the  large  cities  of  Russia.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out  around  the  bay  and  has  a  number  of  tine 
streets  and  squares,  from  which  a  magniticent 
view  of  the  sea  is  obCnined.  The  roost  popular 
IxMilcvard  is  tlio  Xikolayevsky  Boulevard,  from 
which  a  jrrand  stairway  leads  to  the  bay.  At  the 
head  of  the  stairway  is  the  bronze  statue  of  tl>e 
Due  dc  liicheiieu,  the  first  Qovemor  of  the  dis- 
trict, to  whom  Odessa  owes  much  of  ite  progieee 
and  nrchitecturul  beauty. 

There  are  nuiuy  fine  buildings,  both  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular.  The  chief  anionj,'  fliem  are  the 
cathedral,  the  exchange,  the  theatre,  the  Govern- 
or's palace,  the  city  hall,  fho  municipal  libraiy, 
containing  80,000  volumes,  and  the  unlvcr^ 
sity  buiiditM^.  Monuments  to  Alexander  II., 
Catharine  1!.,  and  Pushkin  adorn  various 
8<«ction«  of  the  town.  Tliere  arc  about  twenty- 
five  orthodox  cluirchcs,  a  number  of  monasteries, 
synagogues,  and  a  few  reformed  churches,  in 
ue  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Hie  city  are 
situated  a  number  of  parks,  among  which  the 
chief  arc  the  Alexandrovak  Park  and  the  Botanical 
Garden.  Al  the  head  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions the  university  fXovo-Rossisky  Univer- 
sitet').  founded  in  1864,  and  having  faculties  of 
medicine  philosophy,  law,  history  and  pbiloloi^, 
physics  and  mathematics.  The  number  of  its 
students  is  about  700.  It  has  a  library  of  over 
4.10,000  volumes,  a  nniseum,  and  uu  observatory. 
There  are  a  ninnlK  r  of  t:ymna8ia  and  preparatory, 
commercial,  art,  and  industrial  schools.  Odessa 
has  vnriouB  learned  societies,  four  theatres, 
and  a  number  of  philanthropic  institutions. 
The  city  is  lighted  by  gas,  and  the  port 
n  iiirly  hy  electricity.  Water  is  conducted  from 
the  Dnifrtter,  a  dintance  of  over  2t)  miles.  The 
harbor  is  modem  and  very  extensive.     It  is  of 

sufficient  depth  for  the  admission  of  deep  draught 
vessels.  Tt  is  divided  by  large  moles  into  several 

ports. 

While  Odessa  is  prinmriiy  a  commercial  place, 
it  is  also  of  considerable  industrial  importance. 
In  1889  it  had  over  500  large  industrial  estab- 
lishments, employing  aboiit  21.000  persons,  and, 
with  an  output  of  over  $30,000,000.  The  chief 
establislmierils  are  (lour  niilU,  sugar  refineriea, 
match  factories,  breweries,  tanneries,  soap  fae- 
tories,  iron  works,  etc.  iiiituated  on  the  coast  of 
one  of  the  lnrge><t  grain-producing  areas  of 
Kus«>ia  and  in  cIom'  proximity  to  the  estuaries  of 
the  Dnie|>er  ami  tin  Dniertter,  the  city  is  natu- 
rally well  equipped  for  itH  position  as  the  chief 
grain-exporting  ventre  ot  Russia,  and  the  first 
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porl  of  Russia  iu  regard  to  cxportM  in  general.  Of 
the  annual  exports  of  over  $50,000,000,  grain, 
nuinij  wheat,  forms  from  66  to  76  p«r  cent.  The 
ranaindar  oonaiats  of  animab  and  animal  prod- 

iKts.  sugar,  and  lumber.  The  im|>ortH,  valued  at 
about  $25,000,000,  consist  of  machinery,  coal, 
chemicals,  and  various  manufactured  products. 
In  ita  imports  Odessa  ia  exceeded  only  by  Saint 
Petenbiu]?  and  Reral.  At  the  head  of  the  ad- 
niinistratidii  of  the  city  is  the  prefect,  or  gradon- 
atchalnik,  aj)pyinli*l  \>y  the  central  (Jovernment. 
Tde  municipal  asseiiiMy,  or  (hiriiii.  eonsints  «if 
6U  members,  elected  by  all  citizens  owning  real 
estate.  The  mayor  is  elected  by  the  city  council. 
The  budget  of  we  city  balances  at  about  $2,i000,> 
000.  For  farther  details  as  to  municipal  gmrera- 
ment.  scf-  ariieli-  Rt  ssiA,  Metioii  on  Looul  oitd 

Municipal  iiovernment.       '  . 

The  environs  of  Odessa  are  very  picturesque 
and  offer  numerous  seaooaat  resorts.  The  three 
lalt'Water  lakes,  or  limans,  Kuyalnik,  Khadji- 
Bey,  and  Klein  Li^ienthal,  are  much  frequented 
by  in va litis. 

The  populatiiJii  incrensed  with  ninarkable 
rapidity  during  the  last  century.  The  lir»i  liet- 
tlers  were  mostly  Greeks,  Italians,  and  Albani- 
ans, and  in  1802  numbered  9000.  In  1901  the 
population  was  450,218,  of  whom  nearly  fline*third 
were  Jews.  The  foraign  population  ii  about 
30.000. 

Odessa  takes  its  naiiie  from  the  Greek  settle* 
roent,  Otlessus,  which  existed  here  in  ancient 
times.  In  the  ifteettth  century  the  Turks  con- 
structed on  the  present  site  the  fortress  of 
Kliadji-Bey,  which  was  taken  by  the  Rutsiani  in 
1789.  In  i7!»3  the  plaee  was  fortified  by  (lie  Rus- 
sians and  a  year  later  reeciveU  it*  pretn'iit  amnc. 
The  growth  of  the  town  was  fostered  by  Paul  I, 
and  ^  the  wise  and  beneficent  administration  of 
the  Due  de  Richelieu. .  In  1817  it  was  declared  a 
free  port,  and  this  decree,  remaining  in  force  till 
1859,  made  possible  Odessa's  commercial  suprem- 
acy in  Southern  Russia.  In  1S.'>4  it  was  bom- 
barded by  the  allied  English  and  French  naval 
forocs. 

ODEUM  (l^at.,  from  GV.  ui^thiv,  oddon.  fmin 
dd£,  aong).  TIte  tireck  name  for  a  public 
building  devoted  to  musleal  pnrftomanccs.  The 
earliest  Odeum  in  Athena  seems  to  have  been 
built  by  Perirles,  and  was  a  cfrcular  building 
with  a  conieal  roof  in  imitation  nf  the  tent  of 
Xerxes.  It  had  many  pillars  within,  and  thua 
did  not  resemble  the  theatre.  It  was  intended 
for  the  musical  competitions  at  the  Panathenna, 
but  was  later  used  for  other  purposes.  It  was 
burned  during  Sulla''?  sir-pp  nf  Athens  (B.C.  86), 
but  was  soon  rebuilt  by  Ariobarzanes  II.,  King  of 
Cappailocia.  In  Roman  times  the  name  was  em- 
pl<Ved  to  designate  a  small  theatre,  with  a  roof,  and 
such  buildings  beeame  common  in  Grecian  cities. 
In  Athens  there  were  two  :  one  creeled  by  .\grippa, 
near  the  market;  tlie  other,  of  which  the  walls 
still  remain,  at  tlie  southwest  of  the  Acropolis, 
built  by  llerodes  Atticus  shortly  after  A.n.  IfVO 
ill  memorv  of  his  wife,  Regilla.  Consult  Diirpfeld. 
flKe  veraebledenen  Odeen  in  Athen,"  in  Mitthei- 
lungen  de»  dewlsekew  anhSolneHncHen  IngtUuU 
in  A  then,  vol.  xvii.  (Athenf,  ISHSK 

CDIir  (Icel.  Openn,  AS.  Wadcn,  OHO.  Wuo- 
tan;  probably  connected  with  Goth,  tcods,  pos- 
sesseil.  AS.  iri'itl.  0]\(i.  iriinf.  frenzio<l,  Ger.  Wut. 
frenzy,  Olr.  faith,  Lat.  tafe«,  poet).   The  chief 
Tai.xm.-if. 


god  of  Northern  mythologj'.  According  to  the 
sagos,  Odin  and  his  brothers,  Veil  and  Ve,  tlie 
sons  of  Boer,  or  the  first-born,  slew  Xmir  or 
Chaos,  and  from  his  body  created  the  world,  con* 

vert  in*,'  his  ttosh  into  dry  land;  his  blood,  which 
at  first  ucca-Hioucd  a  Hood,  into  the  avu  ;  his  bunes 
into  mountains;  his  skull  into  the  vault  of 
heaven;  and  his  brows  into  the  spot  known  as 
Mtdgardy  the  middle  part  of  the  earth,  intended 
for  the  hahitntinn  of  men,  Odin  rulea  heaven 
and  eartii,  and  is  onmiseitut.  His  seat  is  Valask- 
jaif,  from  whence  his  two  black  ravens,  Hu^in 
I  Thought)  and  Alunin  (Memory),  liy  daily  to 
gather  tidings  of  all  that  is  being  done  through- 
out the  world,  xis  god  of  war,  be  holds  his  court 
in  Valhalla,  whither  come  all  brave  warriors 
after  death  to  revel  in  the  tumultous  joys  in 
which  they  took  most  pleasure  while  on  earth. 
His  greatest  treasurea  are  hie  eight- footed  steed 
Sleipner,  his  spear  Chmgner,  and  his  ring  J>raup< 
ner.  By  drinking  from  Mimir's  fountain  he  be- 
came  the  wisest  of  gods  and  men.  but  ho  pur- 
chased the  distinction  at  the  eost  of  one  eye. 
l'ri^'<,'ii  is  his  queen,  an<i  tlie  mother  of  Balder, 
but  he  has  other  wives  and  favorites,  and  numer- 
ous sons  and  daughters. 

ODO,  or  EUDES,  ed.  of  B.wki  x  (c.1030- 
97).  Thu  htitf-brutber  uf  Williuui  I.  of  England. 
He  was  made  Bishop  of  Bayeux  about  1049.  He 
took  part  in  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  in 
1086,  and  received  the  earldom  of  Kent;  but  it  is 
possible  that  he  never  received  the  title  of  earl. 
During'  William's  absence  from  England  in  I(M)7 
he  was  one  of  the  two  regents  and  seems  to  hiive 
ruled  very  tyrannically.  I-ater  he  fell  under 
William's  displeasure  and  was  imprisoned  for 
over  four  yean.  He  was  released  by  William 
Rufus,  against  whom  he  rebelled  in  1088  and 
was  cimsequently  banislicd  fmni  En|,'land.  ITe 
died  at  Palermo  iu  10U7,  while  on  his  way  to 
join  the  crusading  armies.  Consult  Freeman, 
yorman  C'otu/u>sl.  vol.  iv.  (Oxford,  1871). 

ODO,  or  EUDES,  OF  Paris  (c.857-798).  King 
of  France  from  888  to  898.  He  was  the  son  of 
Robert  the  Strong,  progenitor  of  the  Capettans. 
Odo  was  Duke  of  France,  Count  of  Paris,  and  the 

defender  of  the  city  during  the  siege  by  the 
Northmen  in  S86.  His  father's  popularity  and 
his  own  vah)r  caiiscil  liiin  to  be  cliosen  Kin/;  of 
the  West  Franks  ia  888,  after  the  deposition  of 
Charb  ti  the  Fat,  His  reign  was  troubled  by  re- 
bell  ion  k  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  the  Csrolingian  heir.  Odo  kept  the 
kingdom,  but  before  his  death,  January  1,  898, 
recommended  his  followers  to  reeojiniw  Charles 
as  his  successor. 

OD'OA'CER,  or  OD'OVA'CEB  (?493). 
Ituh  r  of  Italy  from  470  to  493.  He  was  the  son  of 
.Iviii  o,  a  nobh^  of  the  race  of  the  Seyrii,  an^l  saw 
his  tirst  military  st  r^  ice  probably  in  the  army 
of  Ore.stcs,  father  of  the  young  Romulus  Au^rns 
tulus,  last  Emperor  of  the  West.  Odoacer  per- 
ceived the  weakness  of  the  new  ruler,  and  re- 
solved to  profit  by  it.  He  had  little  difTrrnlty  in 
nersuadinff  the  barbarian  soldiery  that  Italy 
belonpe<i  to  thctn.  and  in  their  name  demanded  of 
t)reKtos  the  third  part  of  the  land  a^  the  reward 
of  their  help.  Orestes  n  fused;  and  Odoacer,  at 
the  head  of  his  Scyrii,  Herulians,  Ru^ans,  and 
Tureilingians.  marched  against  Psvia.  whieh 
Orr-stes  had  garrisoned,  stormed  the  eity.  and  put 
bis  opponent  to  death  (476).    Rumulas  aMi- 
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oated  and  withdrew  into  obscurity.  Odoaeer 

showeJ  himself  to  wisf,  nuxlpriito,  and  politic, 
lie  took  the  title  of  king  only,  and  caused  the 
Senate  to  dispatch  to  Constantinople  a  flattering 
letter,  in  which  it  declared  one  Emperor  to  be 
enou^  for  both  East  and  West,  renounced  its 
right  of  appointing  the  emperors,  expressed  its 
confidence  in  the  civil  and  military  talenta  of 
Odoacor,  and  begged  Zeno  to  confer  upon  him 
the  administration  of  Italy.  After  some  hesita- 
tion the  Byzantine  Emperor  yielded  to  the  en- 
treatiea  of  the  Senate,  and  OdcMMer  neeivcd  the 
title  of  Patrieius.  Tfiis  is  commonly  talcen  as 
the  date  for  the  fall  of  thr  Wostern  Kmpiro. 

Odoacer  fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna.  Ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  be  divided  among  hia 
eompanioni  the  third  part  of  the  land  of  Italy — 
a  measure  far  less  unjust  than  at  first  sight  may 
Bcom.  for  the  peninsula  was  then  almost  depopu- 
lated, and  many  domain!^  were  lying  watit4!.  Ue 
maintained  peace  throughout  the  peninsula  and 
conquered  Dalmatia.  In  matters  of  religion, 
though  an  Arian  himself,  he  acted  with 
great  impartiality;  neverthelc8<i  he  was  in- 
tensely hated  by  the  native  Itailians.  The 
suecens  of  Odoiuer  e\citc<l  the  i(>al<nisy  and 
alarm  of  Zeno,  the  Emperor  of  tfie  East,  who 
eooouraged  the  Ostrogoth  King.  Theodorlc  (q.v.), 
to  undertake  an  expedition  against  Italy,  hoping 
at  the  same  time  to  get  rid  of  the  Goths,  who 
were  a  menace  to  Con'^f antinnplp.  The  first  hat 
tie  was  fought  on  the  lianks  <if  the  Isontiiis  (tlie 
modem  Isonzo)  in  480.  Odnacer  wa.s  heaten, 
and  retreated.  During  his  retreat  be  hazarded 
another  battle  at  Verona  and  wa«  again  beaten, 
lie  now  hastened  to  Rome  to  rouse  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed  against 
him.  Returning  northward  to  hi^  capital, 
Jlavennn,  he  reassembled  the  wrecks  of  his  army, 
and  in  490  once  more  marched  against  the  Ostro- 
goths, whose  advanoe  guard  he  defeated  and  pur- 
sued to  the  waits  of  Pavia.  Another  great  battle 
now  took  place  on  the  hanks  of  the  Adda,  Avhen 
0«U>ncer  was  vanqiiislied  f<ir  tlie  third  time,  lie 
now  shut  himself  uj)  in  Eavenna.  where  Theo- 
doric  besieged  him  for  three  years.  Odoacor 
then  capitulated,  on  condition  that  the  Kingdom 
of  TIaly  should  be  shared  between  him  and  Theo- 
doric.  This  agreement  was  solemnly  sworn  to 
by  both  parties,  Februarj'  27.  4!>.1 ;  Imt  on  >tareh 
5th  Odoneer.  invited  to  a  banquet  by  Theo- 
doric,  was  kilh  il  by  the  Gothic  King's  own  hand. 
Consult:  Pallmann,  Qexchichie  der  VSlkerwan- 
ttemnif  (Gotha,  1883) ;  Hodgkin,  Ilaltf  and  Her 
Jnvmli  r.i.  vol.  iii.  (Oxford.  18S.S)  ;  and  Dahn, 
Koniffe  dcr  Oermancn,  vol.  ii.  (Munich,  1961). 

ODOHETEB  (from  Gk.  WAi,  horfos,  road  -f 
lUrpop,    mrtrt'ii.  iiiea->iireK  instrument  iis(>d 

in  connection  with  ii  vehicle  or  other  \slieil  fur 
mea.'^uring  lengths  of  road  or  other  distances.  The 
odometer  consists  of  a  series  of  gear  wheels  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  first  and  smallest  wheel  rerolTes 
either  once  or  '^nme  (h  finite  fraction  of  a  revolu- 
tion for  every  revolution  of  the  vehicle  wheel  to 
which  it  is  attached.  This  is  usually  aecomplislMd 
either  by  a  star  wheel  with  which  a  projection  on 
or  near  the  hub  of  the  vehicle  comes  in  contact,  or 

fsnme  similar  de%  ii  e.  ihp  eirrumfcrenrr  of  the 
wheel  can  readily  In'  nuasnred.  it  is,  of  cours*', 
possible  to  nrrnnpe  the  pear  wheels  so  (hat  there 
will  be  recorded  finally  and  shown  by  dials  or 
Other  indioatoffs  the  distanee  in  feet,  yards,  miles, 


or  IdlometMrs.  The  odometer,  whldi  wna  at  one 

time  used  but  rarely  except  hy  road  surveyors, 
f^l>eeially  in  preparing  county  maps,  is  exten- 
8j\elv  eni|doyed  with  bicycles  and  automobiles, 
and  in  this  form  is  known  as  a  cyclometer.  It  is 
a  very  convenient  instrument  in  a  rough  Mumu 
or  reconnaissance  where  it  is  necessary  to  ineaa* 
ure  certain  distances  along  a  road,  aa  it  can  be 
attached  to  the  axle  nf  a  wa<;on  or  hieycle  and 
readings  made  from  time  to  tiaw  by  the  observer 
between  points  on  the  same  line. 

OiyONA^A  (Neo-Lat.,  from  itoi^,  odoM, 
tooth).  An  order  of  insccta  comprising  the 
dr  iL  II  ilies.    See  Dragon -Fly. 

O'DOHIXXLL,  Lbovolp  (180d-fi7).  Duke  of 
Tetuan.  A  Marshal  of  Spain.  He  was  bora  at 
Santa  Cruz.  Teneriffe,  of  an  Irish  family  lonj:  in 
the  fecrvice  of  Spain.*  He  entered  the  army  when 
young  and  endi raced  the  cause  of  Isabella  (q.v.) 
against  Don  Carlos,  whose  armies  he  fought 
bravely  under  Espartero,  gaining  the  title  of 
Count  of  Lucena.  In  1640  he  aided  with  Maria 
Christina,  the  Queen  mother,  went  with  her  to 
France,  and  stirred  u^i  a  number  of  unsuccessful 
revolts  against  Espartero,  his  old  ehief.  In  1843 
his  intrigues  were  more  fortimate,  Espartero  fell, 
and  O'Donnell  went  to  Cuba  aa  Governor-General. 
Betuming  rich  in  1848,  he  plotted  against  the 
Ministers,  l^ravoMurillo  and  \arvaez.  In  ISM 
he  headed  a  uiilitury  insurrection-,  defeated  and 
driven  into  Andalu.sia,  he  suddenly  turned  Lib- 
eral, issued  a  radical  manifesto,  and  gave  his 
rising  the  aspect  of  a  revolution.  He  won.  The 
nation  and  Espartero  ioined  him,  the  two  man 
assumed  the  powers  of  government,  and  01>9n- 
nell  was  made  Marshal.  Then  hy  a  roup  O'Don- 
nell ousted  l's]iartero,  July.  IS.'itl.  hut  in  three 
months  was  himself  ousted  hv  N'arvaez.  lie  n^- 
sumed  office  in  1858,  and  in  the  following  year  led 
as  Prime  Minister  and  commander-in-chief  a 
successful  expedition  against  the  Moors  and  was 
made  the  next  year  Duke  of  Tetuan.  He  resigned 
in  1863,  but  was  recalled  in  I8(i.l.  and  remained 
Prime  Minister  till  1866.  He  died  the  next  year 
at  Bayonne. 

O'DONOOHXTE,  6-d6n'A  hQ,  DAVID  J.  (1860 
—  ] .  A  British  biographer  and  editor,  born  in 
(  hcNen,  London,  lie  was  educated  in  a  Rftman 
('atholic  school,  and  beijan  his  journalistic  work 
by  writing  for  the  Dublin  papers  upon  subjects 
relating  to  Irish  music,  art,  and  literature.  A 
founder  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society  in  London, 
he  was  also  vice  president  of  the  National  Liter- 
ary Society,  Dublin,  antl  the  compiler  of  a  bio- 
grapliical  dicti(marv  calleil  The  Poets  of  Ireland 
(1801-93)  ;  also,  Humor  of  Ireland  (1894) ;  jUet 
of  mo  Irinh  ArtiHt  (1894) ;  Traita  and  Storiea 
of  the  Irish  Peasantry  (4  vols.,  1896-97)  ;  ^i6fi- 
ographical  Catalogue  of  Collections  nf  Irish 
Mifiir  (  iS'lfi  i  ;  and  a  'I'rriisurj/  of  Irish  I'uriri/  in 
the  English  I'ongue  { lUtM)) .  lie  edited  the  works 
of  Samuel  Lover  (1898-99),  and  among  his  bi- 
ojrraphies  nre  those  of  William  Carleton.  ( 1800) ; 
liickard  Pockrirk,  an  Irish  Musical  Geniut 
(1899);  and  Robert  Fmmrt  i  l!>02). 

O'SOKOJTT,  6-oo'n^«QQ'.  JVAH  (c.1766- 
1S21>.    A  Spanish  soldier  and  viceroy,  bom  In 

Spain.  Already  well  known  in  his  own  enuntry, 
he  was  made  acting  Viceroy  of  Mexico  in  18'.^L 
When  he  arrived  there  he  found  that  Iturhide 
was  practically  conqueror  of  the  entire  province 
and  that  there  ivat  little  left  for  him  to  do  bat 
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O'DONOJTT. 

•  with  the  victoriou'?  revolutionist.  He 
signed  tlie  Treaty  of  C6rtloba.  w  hi«  h  made  Mexico 
nil  empire,  and  Burrendori  il  the  city  it.st'lf  ( 18:21  i. 
Meanwhile  he  was  elected  one  of  the  provinioaal 
•genta,  and  died  Mon  after. 

O'DON'OVAN,  JouN  (1809-61).  .\  distin- 
guidhed  Irish  historian,  archicologist,  au^l  Ciaelic 
scholar.  lie  was  born  ia  Attateemore,  County 
KiUceu^.  In  lie  obtained  work  in  the  Irish 
Beoord  OfBee,  and  in  1829  was  appointed  to  a 
Met  in  the  histoi  iial  department  of  the  Oidtiauco 
Survey.  In  tlit>  (ii.xcharye  of  hi&  oflicc  he  ex- 
aininiii  many  Irish  inanuscripte  And  visited  every 
part  of  the  country,  tbua  beoomiqg  an  authority 
on  Irish  topography.  In  1840  the  Irieh  Arebtto- 
logical  Society  was  formed,  and  in  tlie  fullowinp 
year  O'Donovau  coiitriljiiteJ  a  map  of  aucient 
Ireland  to  its  first  volumr  of  pul)li<ations.  From 
this  tijne  till  the  year  of  hi.s  death  he  was  a 
iwolifle  writer  ou  Irish  histnrv  and  antiquiticit. 
He  waa  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1847,  having 
entered  at  Gray's  Inn  three  years  before.  O'Dono- 
van's  chief  work  was  an  etliiirjn  of  the  so-called 
Annala  of  the  Four  Mastering  a  compilation  made 
in  tlie  seventeenth  century  by  Michael  O'Clery 
and  a  oompaigr  of  Irish  Inranciacans.  This  was 
finished  in  1861,  and  the  next  year  O'Donovan  was 
employed  by  the  conimissitjn  for  the  publication 
of  the  anoiont  laws  of  Irehind.  He  made  ex- 
tensive nianu.script  collection-i  for  an  edition  of 
the  Seanchus  Mor,  but  did  not  live  to  prepare 
them  lor  publication.  In  1845  he  published  a 
Orammar  of  the  Irish  Language  which  was  long 
regarded  as  the  chief  authority  ou  the  subject. 
Of  O'DonovanV  nniaininf^  works  thtf  most  im- 
portant were  issued  by  the  Irish  Archieokwical 
Society  or  the  Celtic  focfety. 

ODONTOLC.^    Sep  Bird;  F0S8IL. 

ODONTOLOGY.    See  DentISTBT;  TzEtn. 

0'IX}NTOB'NITH£&  A  group-name  for  all 
those  primitive  birds  which  had  teeth  in  tlw  jaws 
(bill).   See  B1B08,  Fossil. 

O'DWY'EB,  Joseph  (1841- ).  An  American 
physician,  specialist  in  the  diseases  of  children. 
He  was  bora  in  Summit  County,  Ohio}  graduated 
at  the  New  York  College  of  Phy^elans  and  Sut> 
geons;  and  iK^rame  a  practicing  podiatrist  in 
New  York  City.  O'Dwy.-r  invented,  in  1885,  in- 
tubation of  the  hirynx  to  take  the  place  of 
tracheotomy.  The  method  was  veiy  suocessfttl, 
estieeially  in  eronp  and  diphtheria. 

ODYNIEC,  6'dw'n*-eta.  Antoni  Edwabd 
( 1804-85).  A  Polish  poet  and  eritic,  best  known 
for  his  close  relations  with  Miekiewies.  He  was 

bom  in  Lithuania;  studied  at  Vilna;  and,  settling' 
st^  arsaw,  became  etlitor  of  McHtcle,  a  periodical 
which  reflected  the  aims  of  the  yomi^r  Hcmuinti- 
cists  of  the  time.  He  had  already  written  transU-^ 
tions  from  the  German,  espeeially  BUrger.  and 
the  two  Tolumes  of  romantic  veree  entitled  Poezye 
(1885).  After  several  years  in  Dresden  and 
Leipzig,  he  retnrned  to  Vilna  in  1837  ana  for 
twenty  years  was  editor  of  Kurjer  WUcAnki,  an 
official  journal.  His  dramas  include:  Feliryto 
( 1849) ,  dealing  with  the  early  Christian  martyrs; 
and  Barbara  Radsiwil&trna  (1868),  an  historic 
pkee  of  the  time  of  Siginmund  Augustus.  J.'iHt^i 
9  jmdrdTy  (1875-78)  tells  of  his  travels  with 


ODTS'SSUS.   See  UltMB. 


(E'COI.AlIPA'DnJS,  Jo.v.NNKS  (1482-1531), 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  coadjutors  of 
Zwingli  in  the  Swiss  Reformaticm.    The  name 
Ckkwlampadiua  is  a  Gneeised  lonn,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  time.  His  real  mme  is  variously 
given    ns    Iltussppn,    llUssgen,    Hausch,  and 
HuHchke;  at  any  rate  it  was  not  Hausscheiu,  as 
iuis  he«  M  iiifrircd  from  the  nieaniii;;  of  (Ecolam- 
p«diu.-i.    He  was  Ixnu  in  1482  at  Weinsheig^ 
Wtlrttemberg.  ih  first  studied  at  Heilbronn, then 
at  Heidelberg,  where  he  took  his  R.A.  and  M.A. 
(1501),  and  altered  his  name  as  ntany  scholars 
of  the  age  did.    Hi.s  father  desirinj;  liini  to  stndy 
law,  he  repaired  to  Bologna  to  hear  a  c-ertain 
famous  professor,  but,  the  climate  not  agreein;,' 
with  him,  he  returned  in  six  mouths  to  Heidel- 
berg and  studied  theology,  which  was  his  per- 
sonal prefer.tiff     After  a  while  lie  returned 
home,  but,  ugaui  in  pursuit  of  knuw ledge,  he 
went  to  Tilhingen  (1312)  and  studied  Greek  at 
Stuttgart  under  Keuchlin,  and  Hebrew  under  the 
Spanish  physician  .Matthew  Adrian,  at  Heidel- 
berg.   In  1516  he  began  preaching  nt  Basel, 
where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Krasnuis, 
who  hi>,'h!y  appreciated  liis  classical  attainments, 
and  (itcured  hift  a.ssi»tauc«  in  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.    In  1518  he  was  preaching  at 
Augsbuiy,  and  in  1680  entered  the  Brigittine 
convent  at  Altmflnster,  near  Basel.  But  Luther's 
p\iblir*a tions  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on 
him  that  he  left  the  convent  in  1522  and  became 
cliajilain  to  Franz  von  Sickingrn,  after  whose 
death  ho  returned  to  Basel  in  November,  1622, 
and,  in  the  capad^  of  preacher  and  professor 
of  theology,  commenced  his  career  as  a  reformer. 
In  the  controversy  concerning  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, he  gradimlly  adopted  more  and  more  the 
views  of  Zwingli,  and  at  last  maintained  them 
in  1525,  in  a  treatise,  to  which  the  Swabian  min- 
isters replied  in  the  ByngramiMt  Sitet-icum.  In 
lfS8  h*  disputed  with  Luthef*  at  Marburg.  He 
died  at  Basel,  XovemHer  24,  1531.    There  is  no 
collected  edition  of  his  writings.    Consult  hia 
Life  by  Herzog  (Basel,  1843),  and  by  J^ueenhadi 
(Elberfeld,  1859). 

(ECOLOGY.    See  Ecoijocy. 

(ECUMENIUS,  «k'A-m«6iI-1ls.    A  theological 

author  of  the  tenth  century.  He  was  for  snmo 
time  Bi-shop  of  Tricea,  in  Ihe^salia,  and  i.s  sup- 
pose<l  to  have  written  the  foUowint.'  (Jn-ek  com- 
mentaries to  the  New  Testament:  'E^>/y^(T«ic e«c r^f 
Xlai>7j)v  intaro^at  irdaaf  ( a  commentary  on  all  the 
Epistles  of  Saint  Paul)  j  'mvy^ouf  at  rAr  wpiie«C 
rdi*  *Atrotr6Xuif  (a  commentary  on  the  Aets  of  the 
Apostles)  ;  'E(^yianr  nr  r.jf  /Trd  KafhhKac 
fitftipac  tKiaroPa^  (a  conimetitary  on  the  seven 
]^|ii>tles  tcMtic-l  Catholirt  ;  and  CommcntaHa  i» 
iSacrosancta  Quatuor  Vhrtati  Evangclia  .  ,  , 
Aveton  guidem  {vt  Plurimi  Senliunt)  Oeeu- 
menio  Inierprato  veto  Johanne  Bentenio.  The 
Greek  text  of  this  last  commentary  was  pub- 
lished by  C.  F.  ^fafthaci  (Leipzig,  1792),  and  a 
conipli  te  editi<m  of  all  (Kcumeuius's  writing  was 
]>Mhiished,  both  ia  Latin  and  Qredc,  in  Paris  in 
1C31. 

(EDBaCA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Mnft".  oi  lit' ma, 

swelling,  from  inihiv.  <iiilriii,  to  swell,  from 
oJrfof,  oidofi,  swcHing).  The  term  applied  in 
nnHlicine  to  the  swelling  occasioneil  by  the 
effusion  or  infiltration  of  serum  into  cellular  or 
areolar  stnictnres.  The  auheutaneous  eeltnlar 
tissue  ia  the  moat  comnmi,  but  is  not  the  «nly 
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&esxi  of  thin  alTcction.  IL  is  occasionally  oljscrvcd 
in  the  suljiuucuus  aud  subserous  ci'lhiliir  tissue, 
and  iu  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  parcocbymatous 
viseera;  and  iu  some  of  theiH-  eases  it  gives  rise 
to  symptoms  which  admit  of  eaajjr  recognition 
during  life.  Tlius  oedema  of  the  glottis  (see 
LAKv  ^  \  I  ami  cedcuia  of  I  lie  lungs  constitute  well- 
marked  nod  serious  forius  of  disease;  while 
edema  of  the  brain,  thoHgh  not  easily  recognized 
during  life,  is  not  uneomm«4y  met  with  in  the 
post-moitem  examination  of  insane  {mtients.  A 
general  anlewu  is  callc«l  nunsnrcn. 

CEdeuia  may  he  either  pui^tive  or  active,  the 
former  being  i>\  fur  the  most  common.  I'dssiv^ 
a4«nia  arises  from  impeded  venous  circulation 
(as  from  obstruction  or  obliteration  of  one  or 
more  veins;  from  vuricose  veins;  from  standing 
continuously  for  long  periods,  till  the  force  of 
the  circulation  is  partly  overcome  by  the  physical 
action  of  gravitation;  from  deAciency  in  the 
action  of  the  adjacent  muscles,  which  in  health 
materially  aids  the  venous  circulation,  etc) ; 
from  too  "wmk  action  of  the  heart  (as  fn  dilata- 
tion or  certain  forms  of  valvular  (lis«  a>c-<  of  that 
organ)  ;  or  from  an  impoveriahi'd  or  toxic  Htutc 
of  the  blood  (as  in  chlonwia,  scurvy,  llright's  dis- 
ease, etc.).  means  of  the  knowiedse  derived 
from  pathological  anatomy,  we  can  wten  infer 
the  cause  from  the  sent  of  the  swelling;  for  ex- 
am]>le,  c»lema  of  the  face,  usually  commencing 
with  the  evi  l  ids,  is  commonly  caused  by  olistruc 
tion  to  the  circulation  through  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  or  by  the  di-<ea>(  d  state  of  the  blood 
in  Bri|^t's  disease;  and  odema  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities moitt  commonly  arises  from  obstruction 
iti  till'  ri;,'lit  -iile  of  the  heart,  unless  it  ran  he 
traced  to  ihe  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  or 
of  accumulated  faces  in  the  colon,  or  to  some 
other  local  cause. 

Aofl«v  cnicma  fs  associated  with  an  inflam- 
matory action  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  is  most 
marked  in  certain  forms  of  erysipelas.  It  is 
tinner  lo  the  tourli.  ami  pressure  with  the  fui^jor 
produces  le-~s  jiiiting  than  in  the  passive  form. 

An(}i<}  n<  nrntii:  utiema  is  an  affection  of  neu- 
rotic origin  characterised  by  transient,  circum- 
scribed swellings  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
which  nuiie  and  go  suddenly.  Tiiey  may  ap|>ear 
on  the  face  and  involve  a  single  eyelid  or  the 
no.se.  The  larynx  may  become  swollen  and  eause 
death. 

Malifmant  ofdema  is  due  to  a  s^>ecifie  laftetioiit 

the  ha<  illus  of  which  is  found  in  earth.  It  is 
ra[)idiy  lutul.    Sec  Anthrax. 

From  the  preceding  renuirks.  it  will  he  seen 
that  eedema  is  not  a  ilisea«»e,  but  a  symptom,  and 
often  a  symptom  indicating  great  danger  to  life. 
The  means  of  removing  it  must  be  dirertcd  to  the 
morbid  condition  or  cause  of  which  it  is  the 

OEDENBUBO,  iyden-HaiStK,  A  royal  free  city 

of  Hungary.    See  OiiENBtJln. 

(E1X1PU8  (U\t..  from  Gk.  OUtirmif,  Oidi- 
pou9,  Oii'^trr6Sr}i,  Oidipodfft ;  according  to  the  pop- 
ular etyiKolng)-  from  oh'/iv,  ot*/<  in.  to  swell  -|- 
rroi  ',  ji'i'K.  fo<  t  1 .  Tlic  Iicpi  .if  one  of  the  most 
faiiioi);^  1  iu  bau  legends.  The  story  was  certainly 
told  in  the  early  epics,  one  of  which  l)ore  the 
title  (Kdipodea,  and  it  is  briefly  indicated  in 
the  OdtfiiiPf/.  but  for  m  It  h  known  chiefly 
throii(;h  ttie  nf  the  Athenian  trageiinns. 

especially  Sophocles.   The  earlier  versions,  which 


siocm  to  have  varied  in  many  and  not  unim- 
portant details,  are  all  lo.sl,  and  though  many 
bints  can  be  obtained  by  careful  analysis  of  later 
chroniclers  and  commentators,  any  complete  re- 
construction of  the  lost  poems  is  in  the  lii^'li.-.t 
degree  eonjectiiiuL  After  passing  throui'h  the 
hands  of  the  dramatists,  it  nssutneil  the  follo\\  ing 
form:  Ijiius,  son  of  Labdacas,  King  of  1  hehes, 
was  warne<l  by  Apollo's  oracle  at  JMphi  that 
he  was  to  die  at  the  hands  of  his  son.  In  spite 
of  this  warning,  Lains  became  by  bis  wife  Jocasta 
the  father  of  a  boy.  No  sooner  was  the  child 
born  than  he  faateiied  its  ankles  with  a  piu 
(whence  the  name  'swell-foot')  and  ;,'ave  it  to 
a  faithful  herdsman  to  expose  on  .Mount  t'ithie- 
ron.  Ignorant  of  the  oracle,  the  man  in  pity 
gave  the  child  to  the  shepherd  of  Polybus,  King 
of  Corinth,  and  that  ruler,  who  was  childless, 
reared  htm  as  his  own  son.  The  young  ftan, 
(Edipus,  never  doubted  his  Corinthian  origin  till 
the  taunt  of  a  drunken  cuni;mnion  roused  his  sus- 
picions, and,  unable  to  obtain  satisfaction  from 
nis  supposed  parents,  he  sought  the  orade  at 
Del|i1ii,  whic  h  did  nut  answer  his  question,  bttt 
warned  liini  that  he  was  doomed  to  slay  his 
father  and  wed  his  mother,  llorrilled,  (Edipus 
fled  awa^  from  Coriuth,  and  shortly  after  met 
Laius  with  his  servants.  They  endeavored  to 
force  him  from  the  road,  and  in  the  quarrel 
he  slew  them  all,  as  he  supposed.  Pursuing  bis 
journey,  he  fotuid  Thdn-s  harassed  by  the 
tSphinx,  who  propounded  a  riddle  to  every  passer- 
^  and  devoured  all  who  failed  to  solve  it. 
Creon,  the  brother  of  Jocasta,  who  had  becoma 
King  on  the  death  of  Laius,  had  offered  the  hand 
f)f  lii>  sisttr  and  the  kingdom  to  him  who,  by 
solving  the  rid^He,  should  free  the  city  from  the 
monster.  (Edipus  answered  the  riddle  and  thus 
slew  the  Sphinx.  Ue  then  married  Jocasta,  hia 
mother,  and  became  King  of  Thebes.  At  first  li« 
prosjiered  greatly,  and  f  ntr  children  were  bom  to 
him,  two  sons.  Eteocles  and  Polyniecs  (q.v.  >, 
and  {\\v  daughters,  Antigone  (q.v.)  and  Ismene. 
At  length  a  terrible  pestilence  visited  Thebes,  and 
the  oracle  declared  that  tiis  murderer  of  I.aius 
must  be  exeplled  from  the  country.  (Edipus  be- 
gan the  search,  and  by  degrees  the  truth  became 
known.  .Tdcasta  hnnyeil  herself  and  (Kdiiuis  put 
out  his  eyes.  The  later  fat*  of  the  King  was 
told  in  varied  form.  II  is  sons  hf  their  deeda 
brought  upon  themselves  his  curse,  and  ulti* 
mately  fell  by  each  other**  hand.  GRdipus  him- 
self was  dri\en  from  Thebes,  and.  attended  by 
his  faithful  daughter,  .Antigone,  wandered  over 
the  earth,  till  he  reached  the  grove  of  the 
Eumenides  (q.v.),  at  Colonus,  near  Athena. 
Chastened  by  his  sufferings,  fa«  was  received  by 
ihvfv  dread  goddesses,  and  oonducted  without 

death  tu  Hie  other  world. 

For  the  legend  in  its  varie»i  fomis.  consult  the 
Introductions  in  Jebb's  editions  of  the  i£dipu» 
Tjirannvt  end  (Edipug  CoUmeu*  of  Sophocles 

(Canibridp  .  ISOr?  ;  also  U.  von  Wilamowitz- 
Mi.tllondoi  j,  (ii  kchiwhc  Tragiidien,  vol.  i.  (Ber- 
lin. I81>9).  For  the  epic  forms,  see  Uethe. 
TKebaniacke  Heldenlirdcr  (L«insig,  IStfl).  rik« 
other  extant  Greek  play.^  whien  much  upon  the 
general  stihifct  are  .K^chylus,  Rcr<n  Against 
Thebes;  Sophocles,  Antigone;  Euripides,  PhaB~ 
«tss<r. 

(EDIPUS  COLCNEITS  (Lat..  from  Ok.  o;,t/- 
jToix  K'ltwfrctf,   Oidipous  KoUincios,  (Edipus  of 
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Colonug).  A  trajjcdy  by  Sopliock^a,  protluced  in 
B.C.  401  after  the  author's  death.  The  action  takea 
place  in  the  CTove  of  the  EuuunitleJS  at  Colonus, 
wtaitber  the  blind  (Edipua  is  led  by  bis  daughter 
Antigone,  sad  where  lie  ie  to  die.  Creon  «ttem|its 
to  iii(hi('»'  (Kclipii.-i  to  go  with  him,  and,  failing, 
carries  off  Antigoiu-  and  Ts<riKrn',  who  .ire  n-wued 
by  Theseus,  King  of  Athens.  IVilynitcs  iipfn-ars 
OJid  is  cursed  by  his  father.  Finally  CKdipus 
withdraws  into  the  grove  and  his  death  is  an- 
nounced. The  tragedy  is  simple  in  plot  and  filled 
with  an  aimoispbere  of  peace  and  dignity,  except 
is  the  aoeoM  with  Creon  and  Pofjvioee. 

(EDIPUS  TYBANHTTJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
Oj<Jirr«/iif  ri^avKjf,  Oidipoua  tyrannos,  G^dipus 
the  King).  The  greatest  drama  of  Soplioclen  and 
the  most  representative  of  Greek  tragedies.  The 
•oeiie  is  Thebee,  which  bus  been  visited  by  n 
pestilenoe,  and  can  be  clcanaed  only  by  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  muifderer  of  l.AiuH,  on  whom 
<"E(!!jju--  invokes  curses.  The  plot  r<insi-<ts  in  tlie 
gradual  bringing  home  to  CEdijius  that  he  is  the 
unwilling  murderer  of  his  father  and  tlio  hus- 
band of  his  own  mother.  In  the  horror  of  the 
eniiefateninent,  Joeaeta  kflte  herself  and  <Edipus 
in  frenzy  blinds  himself  and  begs  of  Crron  to 
banish  him.  The  dialogue  is  full  of  life,  the 
interest  i  1  i  n  aelion  is  sustained  throughout, 
and  the  d m  al  portions  are  of  notable  bennty, 

OEHLilNSCHLAQEB,  e'lcn-«hla'g§r,  Adam 
Oottijob  (1779-1850).  A  great  Danish  poet  and 
dramatist,  bom  <rf  German  ancestry  at  Vester- 
bm,  near  Copenhaf^n.  He  was  irregularly  edu- 
cated; was  destined  first  for  trafle,  fhon  for  the 
university,  and  then  went  on  the  sta;re.  After 
failure  as  an  actor  he  studied  law.  hut  in  1802  he 
quitted  law  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  In 
the  symbolic  poem  Ouldhomeiu  he  declared  his 
new  faitb»  destroyed  older  Teises  then  in  Uie 
printer's  hands,  and  composed  in  baste  new  ones 
in  their  place  that  made  him  nmlisputed  head  of 
thf  new  Romanticists.  From  180.j  to  180!l  ht?  tiuv- 
eled  on  a  (lovernment  stipend,  visiting  Goethe, 
Madame  de  StaSl,  and  other  noted  writers.  In 
1810  he  was  made  professor  of  irsthetics  at 
Copenhagen,  but  did  not  long  retain  this  posi- 
tion. In  1829  he  was  crowned  by  Tegngr  as 
Kiii<:  of  the  Singers  of  the  Xorth.  He  was  sim- 
ilarly honored  at  the  royal  pnlaw  in  Copen- 
hagen in  1849,  and  his  funeral,  two  months  later, 
waa  made  a  national  solemnity.  Ochlenschiager's 
importance  lies  In  drama,  bnirinning  with  Banct 
Hann  Aaften  ffpil  (ISOr?),  followed  by  a  series  of 
national  tragedies,  Ilukon  Jarl  (1807;  English 
trans.  ISToi.  litilihir  hin  Omlr,  Knrl  den  Store, 
Palnatokc,  Axel  og  Yaiborg,  V'aerinffcrnc  i  Mikla' 
foard,  and  thirteen  others,  together  with  five  of  a 
more  general  character,  of  which  the  first.  Cor- 
reggio  (German,  1807;  Danish,  1811;  English 
trans..  1S.">4),  is  typical.  Oe}ilenschlUger's 
drama.s,  like  those  of  other  Romanticists,  show 
epic  and  Ijnric  rather  than  dramatic  qualities. 
They  are  genuinely  national,  most  of  them  rooted 
in  the  popular  sagas,  and  they  show  unrivaled 
command  of  language.  Through  them  he  gave 
the  Fdda»  new  life.  By  his  youthful  PnrmM 
M  SO.j  I  he  revealed  unevfK'cti-d  lyrie  possihil  it  ies 
in  the  Danish  language.  Of  these  poems  perhaps 
the  dramatic  fairy  tale  Ahddin  is  most  signifi- 
cant. His  later  lyric  and  epic  work  is  not  of 
great  value,  except  A'orefcn*  Ouder  {Gods  of  the 
North,  1819),  a  last  effort  to  ntUiae  None  myth- 


olo;,'y  for  modern  poetry.  Oehlenschliiger's  Workg 
arc*  in  2B  volumes,  comprising  dramas,  memoirs^ 
miscellaneous  proi*e  and  verse  (Copenhagen, 
1851-54).  For  his  life  consult  Areutxen  (Copen- 
hagen, 1879)  andHielson  (ib.,  1879). 

^  OEHLEB^  «ner,  Glstav  FaiEoaicn  (1812* 

72).  A  German  theoloijian.  He  was  horn  at 
Ebingen,  Wtlrttember^'.  In  1834  he  U'canie  teach- 
er in  the  Mis^iionary  Institution  of  ISasel,  whuh  he 
left  in  1837  to  study  Oriental  languages  at  Berlin. 
The  !«ame  year  he  went  to  Ttibingen  as  repetent. 
In  1840  h«  became  professor  in  the  seminary  at 
SohOnthal  and  remained  until  1845,  when  he  ae> 
cepted  a  call  to  Brrslau.  He  oppcsed  the  union 
of  the  Lutlieran  nnd  Reformed  churches,  and 
while  declaring  in  favor  of  confessional  Lutiu-r- 
auism,  be  held  aloof  from  the  old  Lutheran  parly. 
In  1808  he  returned  to  TQbingen  as  director  of 
the  seminary  and  professor  of  Old  Testament 
theoTojyy  in  the  university.  Here  he  produced 
lii-  principal  work,  Throh,iiir  A!l>n  T>sta- 
inrnl.s  1 2  vols.,  1873-74;  Englii^h  trans.,  Edin- 
burgh. 1874-75;  New  York,  188.1).  Oehler  was 
one  of  the  foremost  Old  Testament  scholars  of  his 
time  of  the  emtservative  school.  He  contributed 
many  articles  to  Ilerzo^'s  Knci/rlnih'iiHr,  and 
wrote  a  Lchrlucli  d>  r  Si/tiibaltk  (  lS7*i,  edited  by 
Johann  D^ditz-sch ) .  Consult  Josef  Knnpp,  Em 
Lrhpj<«}iilfi  ecu  (u  hlcr  i  Tiihinf,'e»,  1876i. 

OEHME,  e'uit,  Ehwin  (IS-'H  — ).  A  German 
landscape  and  genre  painter,  born  in  Dresden. 
He  was  a  son  and  pupil  of  the  landscape  painter 
Ernst  F.  Ohme  (1797-1855),  and  also  pupil  of 
Ludwig  Richter  and  of  the  Dresden  Academy, 
but  formeil  his  style  mainly  by  studying  nature 
on  his  travels  throuj,di  (Jemiany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  England.  A  line  speciuien  of  his 
land.scapes  is  the  "Stone  Quarrv  in  Saxon  Switz- 
erland" (1860,  Dresden  Qaliety).  In  1877  he 
executed  in  the  bancjnet  hall  of  the  Albrechtsburfr 
at  >T(i'isrn  three  mural  paintings  representing 
the  "Kape  of  the  Saxon  Princes  in  1415."  and 
in  1887-89  a  picture  in  heroic  si/e  of  the  "•Dec- 
laration of  Venezuela's  lndei>endence  by  Bolivar," 
for  the  House  of  Parliament  at  Caracas.  He  also 
did  excellent  decorative  work,  especially  in  imita* 
tion  of  old  Qobelins  for  several  royal  palaces. 

CEIXi  DI MBITF,       de  bef  (Fr.,  ox-eye) .  A 

term  applied  in  architecture  to  thase  small  round 
or  oval  openings  iii  the  frieze  or  roof  of  large 
huildings  which  .ser\'e  to  give  light  to  spaces 
otherwise  dark.  The  most  famous  is  in  the  ante- 
room  of  the  royal  chamber  at  Versailles,  which 
pave  name  to  the  apartment. 

OELANp,  eO&nt.    An  island  in  the  Baltic 

Sea.  See  Ikaifik. 

OBUy  8b.  A  city  of  Prussia.  Bee  Dia. 

OELWEITT,  r.l'wTn.  A  eity  in  Fayette  Coun- 
ty, Iowa,  .').'$  miles  north  of  ('e(lar  Kapids;  on  the 
Rock  Island  sj'.stem.  and  at  the  junction  of  four 
branches  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad 
(Map:  Iowa,  P  21.  The  latter  maintains  large 
repair  shop."  liere,  nrnl  there  \^  also  a  foundry. 
The  government.  uii<h  r  a  charier  of  1888,  revised 
in  1897.  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  every  two 
years,  and  a  unicameral  cnnncil.  The  water- 
works are  owned  and  opi  rated  by  the  municipal- 
itv.  Settled  in  1875,  Oelwein  was  incorporated 
flfst  in  1888.  Its  growth  during  the  decade 
]800-10(W  was  extraordinarily  rapid,  a  popnlap 
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turn  in  18110  ol  830  ]ii,Tii|g  InereMed  to  Iil42  in 

i\m. 

CMASTBTLIC  ACID  from  atnanthyl, 
from  Lftt.  asaanthep  from  Gk.  oivavdi/^  oinanth^, 
lint  ihoot  of  tbe  Tine,  vine,  from  mvor.  oinos, 
Wine+  (i;t//io.v,  llowfi  j  ,  NoKMAL,  C'-lijl  C'Hj)* 

COOH.  One  of  tlu-  volalilt:  falty  acids  It  uas 
formerly  believed  to  Ix'  the  acid  coi;  j m  iit  of 
an  aater  to  which  the  characteristic  odor  of  wina 
is  due;  it  has,  however,  been  shown  that  that 
odor  is  really  due  to  a  mixture  of  estprs  of  the 
acids  called  capric  and  caprylic.  (Kiianlhylic 
acid  may  be  prepared  best  by  tlu-  oxidaticin  of 
CBuaathol,  C«UuCiiO,  a  product  of  the  distillation 
of  eastor«n. 

CENETJS,  f-'iuls  (Lat.,  from  C.k.  Onn'r.  ()%• 
neua).  Kinj;  of  Caly<lun.  t\\v  fatlifr,  by  Altli^a, 
of  Meleager  and  IXiuFiira,  and,  by  Melnn- 
ippe,  of  Tydeus.  The  famous  C'alydontan  boar, 
afterwards  siain  by  Meleager.  was  sent  to  devas- 
tate his  territory  as  a  puiiisliiiuiit  for  liis  omi^- 
sioQ  of  Artemis  in  sacriticiug  to  uU  the  godA 
upon  reaping  the  produce  of  his  flelds.  (Eneus 
was  dethroned  by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Agriua, 
and  resened  by  Diomcdes,  who  took  him  to 
Argnlis,  where  he  was  afterwards  slain  by  the 
two  surviving  sons  of  Agrius.  The  city  of  (Enoe 
was  l)uilt  upon  the  sitf  of  his  burial  jdace.  lie 
was  the  first  to  reci'ivc  the  vine  from  Harclnii*, 
who  taught  him  its  ruUivation,  and  l!io  juiro  of 
the  grny*"  \yn>i  from  his  name  called  oJvof,  wine. 

(ElfOMAUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  otv6fiaoc,  Oino- 
moos).  The  son  of  Ares  and  King  of  Pisa  in 
Eiis.  Ilavin;,'  liwn  warned  that  he  would  per- 
ish if  his  daii^'liter  married,  he  made  it  a  con- 
dition (liat  nil  suitor-^  of  Hippodamia  should 
strive  with  him  in  a  chariot  race  from  Pisn^o  the 
altar  of  Poseidon  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
if  conquered  should  be  slain.  Pelops,  son  of 
Tantalus,  on  entering  the  contest,  bribed  Myrtilus, 
the  charioteer  of  (T-'nomaiis,  to  flisnblc  the  lat- 
tor's  chariot,  and  with  a  chariot  and  horses  given 
liim  hy  Po-t'idon  was  victorious  in  the  race. 
(Enomaus  was  killed,  and  when  dying  cursed 
Myrtilus,  to  whom  Pelops  refused  the  promised 
reward  and  cast  him  down  from  Cane  Gencstua. 
The  wiTse  uttered  by  the  dying  Alyrtilua  on 
Pelops  liiou^dit  in  its  train  the  misfortune*  which 
pursued  the  latter's  family. 

CBNOKB,  i-nO'n*   {JM..  from  Ok,  Oit^, 

OinonC).  A  nymph,  wlm  Kc  inn  iho  w  ife  of  Paris 
while  he  was  still  a  sl»  jdu  rd  oii  Mount  Ida.  She 
warned  him  of  the  results  of  his  journey  to 
Greece,  and  told  bim  that  she  only  could  cure  him 
If  he  should  he  wounded.  \Vhen  Paris  was 
wounde<l  by  the  arrow  of  Philoctctes,  he  sought 
the  ai<l  of  (Enonc.  who,  angered  by  his  desertion, 
declined  to  a^-i-t  liitn,  but  reix  titcd  and  in  ^'ri<-f 
at  coming  too  late  cast  herself  on  his  funeral 
pile.  The  story  is  told  in  Tennyson's  poem  (Enona 

(ENOFIDES,  A-nftp^d?z  (T.at.,  from  Gk. 
Oliw/fliTf,  Oincjndfft) .  A  Greek  astronoowr, 
bom  in  (Tbios,  possibly  a  contemporary  of  .4nax- 
agoras.  He  teamed  aatrnnomy  in  Egypt  nnd 
there,  no  doubt,  got  hi«  knowlfdge  of  tli<  olilxpiity 
of  the  «>r>1iptio,  (he  di^rnvs  iy  of  whirh  i^  oi'ti  n 
asf>rih.d  in  him.  .Elian  attributes  to  (Enopides 
thr  fifty  nine-year  cycle  intended  to  harmonize  the 
lunar  and  solar  years,  and  the  determination  of 
the  length  of  the'aolar  year  as  866  f}  days.  He 


had  a  strange  theory  of  thp  riw  and  fal!  of  th*^  Nile 
that  subterranean  waters  arc  Nvurmer  in  winter 
and  colder  in  .summer  than  surfaee  waters,  so  t!ie 
winter  heat  carries  tlic  moisture  into  the  earth. 
Several  geumetrieal  propositions  are  said  to  haTt 
been  dii>covered  by  liim,  and  he  held  the  thcoi7 
that  the  Milky  Way  was  the  original  path  of  the 
sun,  which  it  had  left  in  fright. 

(BHOTH^ESA  (Neo-Lat,  from  Qk.  MPoO^fi^^ 
mnothffoa,  plant  whose  root  smells  like  wme, 

from  o'ivKt.  oinos,  wine,-h  ,  thcnin,  to  seek).  A 
^eniis  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  UCnotherace» 
lia\  ing  four  ]ietals  and  eight  stamens,  the  calyx- 
limb  4-cleft,  the  segments  reflexed;  the  capsule 
4-TaIved,  with  many  naked  seeds.  The  evening 
primrose  (CBaolAero  hiennia).  a  beautiful  plant 
native  of  the  United  States,  has  been  known  in 
Europe  since  1614,  and  is  now  naturali/ed  in 
many  parts  of  Euroj>e,  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
in  thickets,  on  sandy  grounds,  etc.  The  plant  is 
often  cultivated  for  iU*  fragrant  flowers,  wbich 
t  xjiand  in  the  evening  and  at  the  summit  of  a 
leafy  spike  in  the  second  year.  The  root  son»e- 
what  rt^emhles  a  curot  in  sha]ie.  but  is  short; 
it  is  usually  red,  lleshy  antl  tender;  it  is  sonn*- 
timcs  eaten  in  i»aluds  or  in  soups,  and  as  a 
boiled  Tegetable.  Several  other  species  of  <Eno- 
thera,  natives  of  North  America,  are  cultivated 
in  gardens. 

OERSTED,  er'steo,  A.XDEUS  SAXm)E  (1778- 
18tK>).  An  eminent  Danish  jurist,  brother  of 
Hans  Christian  Oersted  <q.v.),  Imm  in  Rud- 

kjiibing.  Tie  wa«  educated  at  the  University 
of  Copenha;:*!!,  embraced  the  profession  of  law, 
and  riisf  to  eminenre  as  a  pr;ietit inner  aiid  as 
editor  of  legal  periodicals;  he  also  wrote  several 
treatises  OQ  the  philosophy  of  Kant  and  Uegel. 
He  became  a  judge  of  the' highest  court  of  Den- 
mark tn  1810.  u  1886  he  -was  intrusted  with 
the  draw  ing  up  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Danish 
law,  and  in  18.31  had  an  im|>ortant  share  in 
forming  the  provincial  constitutions  granted  hy 
Frederick  VI.  to  the  Estates.  For  several  yeara 
he  was  high  commissioner,  or  King's  representa- 
tive  at  the  AssemMy  of  the  Estates,  and  from 
1842  to  1848  was  a  member  of  the  Danish  Cabi-  , 
net.  In  1853  he  became  Premier,  and  noted  su(-- 
cessively  as  Miniiiter  of  Ptttdie  Worship,  of  the 
Interior,  and  of  Public  instruction  and  .Justice. 
He  now  ahowed  himself  a  decided  Conservative.  At 
the  close  of  1854  the  King  dismissed  the  Oernted 
Cabinet.  In  1855  Oer-tcd  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet  were  impeached  by  the  Diet ;  the  trinl 
lasted  for  a  year  and  resulted  in  acquittal.  An 
autobiography  of  Oersted,  Af  mit  Livt  og  mtM 
Tida  HUlone  (1861-57),  contains  valuable  ma- 
terial for  Danish  hislnri.Tn-!.  Among  hi«  other 
works  is  u  manual  of  Diuiish  and  Norwegian  law, 
llaandbop  orer  den  danake  Off  nOTtke  Lcvklft^ 
diphcd  (G  vols.,  1822-23). 

OERSTED,  Hans  Chriktian  ( 1777-1851 ) .  A 
distinguished  Datiisli  ph\sicist.  Imitlier  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding. He  was  born  nt  Kudkjobing.  <»n  the  Danish 
island  of  Langeland,  and  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen,  wlierc  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  |»hilosophy  in  1799.  Soon  after  beeoro- 
ing  a>«sistant  (*«  ;i  professor  of  medi<  inc.  he  gave 
lectures  on  ciji'niistry  and  natural  philuMjphy. 
In  1 80(1.  after  having  en  joyed  a  traveling  scholar- 
ship for  several  years,  in  the  course  of  which  ha 
vistitcd  Holland,  Qerroany,  and  Paris,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  professor  of  natural  philoeophy  in  the 
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Universitjf  of  Copenhagen.  In  1812  he  again 
Tteited  (iennany  and  France,  after  liaving  pub- 
lished a  manual  under  the  title  of  V idcnslcakcn 
our  Naturen'9  Almindcligc  Love,  and  t'orate  Inr 
dlcdning  til  den  Almindiligv  NaturUere  (1811). 
During  his  residence  in  Berlin  he  wrota  bis 
famooB  etmay  on  the  identity  of  chemicAl  and 
electrical  forces,  iu  which  ho  first  dcv  l.  n  '  tfi  ? 
ideas  on  which  were  boiied  his  great  di-^c<»i,ciy 
of  the  intimate  connection  existing  between  mag- 
netism and  electrici^  and  ylvanifltn  a  treatise 
trbidt,  during  his  resfdenee  in  Paris,  h«  train- 
lated  into  French,  in  conjtinctifin  v-ith  Marcel  de 
Serres.  Oersted's  ffrexit  diMoo\ery,  made  in  1819, 
WAH  that  a  ma;,'netic  needle  was  deflected  by  a 
current  in  a  wire  poking  over  or  below  it.  Tbid 
is  the  earliest  experiment  in  electric  magnetism, 
and  at  once  paved  the  way  for  the  work  of 
Ampere  and  made  possible  the  galvanometer,  the 
•'lectroniafjiiet,  a:iil  ntlier  a])par[itu.-(  soon  to  be 
deviaed.  This  iikscuvvry  was  aanouuecd  shortly 
afterwards  in  a  Latin  essay,  entitled  Experimcnia 
drm  Effeetum  Couftietm  EUetriei  in  Acum 
M offtttiictMit,    Hiis  nemoniUe  experiment  ob- 

taine<l  for  Oersted  the  Copley  medal  from  the 
Royal  Society  of  Knf?land,  and  the  principal 
mathematical  prize  of  the  Institute  of  Paris. 
Oersted  endeavored  to  make  science  popular 
among  sH  classes;  with  this  object  he  wrote 
numerous  works,  contributed  aeientifie  papers  to 
the  newspapers  and  magar.ine8  of  bis  own  coun- 
try and  (lermany,  and,  in  addition  to  his  rejjiilar 
lectures  in  the  university,  gave  courses  of  popular 
scientific  lectures.  Among  the  works  specially 
written  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  scientifle 
knowlediKe,  tnose  best  known  are  Annden  i  Tfa- 
turin  f  Copenhnfren,  1S4,'>),  and  yaturlaren's 
Mecbuiiis(  hr  Drd  ( t'ofM-nha^'cn,  1847 ) .  The  ma- 
jority of  his  more  important  physical  and  chemical 
papers  are  contained  in  PoggendorfTs  Annalen. 

OEBTEIi,  Sr'tel,  Max  Joseph  (1835-97).  A 
German  physician,  specialist  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  heart.  He  was  born  at  Dillingen, 
studied  at  Munich,  and  in  1867  l>ecaine  doeent  of 
laiTngologjr  there,  from  which  post  he  was  pro- 
UKrted  to  a  professorship  In  1e76.  Oertel  d!s- 
rnvered  the  bacillus  of  diphtheritis  in  1868,  but  is 
b««tter  known  for  his  system  of  lull climhin^r  as 
a  cure  for  faulty  respiration  or  cii cuhit ion.  A 
device  for  examining  the  larynx,  the  iaryngostro- 
boneope^  is  one  of  his  inTcntions.  He  contributed 
to  Ziemssen's  JJandbuch  dcr  speziellen  Patholoffie 
und  Thrrnpie,  Liebreich's  Enofclopddie  der  The- 
rapie,  and  other  encycloptedit'  Avorks.  Hi^  moat 
famous  work  is  A  V^^mHne  Therapie  der  KreiS' 
laufatSmnffnt  (1884).  }k>sides  he  wrote:  Ueher 
dm  loryiijroIojrMc^  I7»(«rrt«M  (1878);  XJther 
Terraitmurorte  gur  B^luuuttun^  der  KreUHauf- 

»16run(fn*  (1887)  ;  Pathoffpnrxr  drr  rptdr))nf<rhcn 
Diphtheric  (1887)  ;  Masxaijc  rfrs  Ilrrzmf;  (  ISSfJ)  ; 
and  Das  Larytufoiitroho^knp  und  itciur  Vcrtrrn- 
dung  M»  der  Phytik,  Phf/tiohgie  und  Medizin 
(1898). 

0E8EL,  ^ze\.    A  Russian  Wand.    Pee  'risEt, 

0E8EB,  S'z^r,  Adam  FansoRicn  (1717  09).  A 
German  painter,  etcher,  and  sculptor,  bom  at 
Presshur-:.  TTungary.  He  was  a  pupil,  in  Vienna, 
of  Vnn  Schuppen  and  Daniel  Grau  at  the  Aead- 
emv.  \\here  he  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in 
17S&,  and  of  Baphael  Doaner  in  sculpture.  In 
17»  be  went  to  Braiden,  won  i«iNrtatlon  iritb 
poitimltsy  caceeuted  arana  patntiags  in  Cutle 


Iluhert.sburg  iu  1749,  and  removed  to  Leipzig  in 
17ot).  Appoiuled  director  of  tiie  newly  founded 
Academy  there  iu  1704,  he  zealously  opposed 
mannerism  in  art  and  was  a  stout  champion  of 
Winckekuann's  advocacf  of  reform  on  antique 
lines.  Among  the  numerous  pupils  he  educated 
was  Goethe,  with  whom  he  kept  up  friendly  rela* 
tions  afterwards  at  Weimar.  As  specimens  of 
Oeser's  paiutiugs  may  be  mentioned  'The  Artist's 
Children"  (1766,  Dresden  Gallery);  "Marriage 
at  Cana"  (1777J,  and  lour  others  (Leipsi|;  Mu* 
aeum);  and  "The  Painter^  Studio"  <weiinar 
Museum).  His  best  cfTort  in  sculpture  is  the 
monument  of  Elector  Frederick  Augustus  (1780) 
on  the  Krmigsplatz  in  Leipzig.  For  biS  biog* 
rapby  consul?  l^ilrr  (Leipzig,  1879). 

(ESOPH  AQUS  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  oJfo^<iyoc, 
oiso]ihn<ios,  gullet,  from  otatw,  owein,  to  be 
about  to  carry  +  ft'^**  phayein,  to  eat),  or 
Guuxr.  A  membranous  canal,  about  0  inches  in 
length,  extending  from  the  pharynx  to  the  stom- 
ach, and  thus  forming  a  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  It  commences  at  the  lower  horder  of  tho 
cricoid  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  descends  in  a 
nearly  vertical  direction  along  the  front  of  the 
spine*  passes  through  an  opening  in  tlie  dia< 
phragm,  and  thus  enters  the  abdomen,  and  ter^ 
minatcs  in  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach 
opposite  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra.  It  hnn  three 
coats — viz.  an  external  or  muscular  coat  (con- 
sisting of  two  strata  of  fibres  of  considerable 
thickness — an  external,  longitudinal,  and  an  in< 
tcmal,  circular)  ;  an  internal  or  mucous  eoat, 
which  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  squamous 
epithelium;  and  an  intermediate  cellular  coat, 
uniting  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats.  In 
this'  tissue  are  ft  Isrgs  number  of  oesophageal 
glands,  which  open  npMi  the  snrtece  by  a  long 
exeretoiy  duct,  sad  are  most  numenras  round  the 
cardiac  orifice,  where  they  form  a  complete  ring. 

The  oesophagus  is  liable  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  morbid  changes,  none  of  which  are,  how* 
ever,  of  very  common  owirrenoe. 

The  most  prominent  symptom  of  a»ophaffiti9, 
or  inffainmation  of  the  cemphagua,  is  pnin  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  or  behind  the  trachea  or 
sternum,  augmented  in  deglutition,  which  in 
usually  more  or  less  difficult,  and  sometimes  im- 
possible. The  afTection  is  regarded  as  a  very 
rare  one,  unless  when  it  originates  from  tho 
direct  application  of  irritating  or  very  hot  sub- 
stances, or  from  mecluinical  violence. 

Spaam  of  the  (n^'tjihtirrus — a  morbid  muscular 
contraction  of  the  tube,  producin;;  more  or  less 
difficulty,  of  swallowing — is  a  much  more  com- 
mon affection  than  inflammation.  The  spa.sm 
frenerally  comes  on  suddenly  during  a  meal,  t^pon 
an  attempt  to  swallow,  the  food  is  arrested,  and 
is  either  immediately  rejected  with  considerable 
force,  or  is  retained  for  ft  time,  and  then  brought 
up  by  regurgitation ;  the  former  happening  when 
the  contraction  takes  plnce  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  canal,  and  the  latter  when  it.  is  near  the 
lower  part.  In  some  cases  solids  can  be  swal- 
lowed, while  liquids  excite  spasm;  while  in  other 
eases  the  opposite  is  obserVed:  but  in  f^eral 
either  soUds  or  litpiids  sufTlce  to  excite  the  con- 
traction, when  a  predisj>osilion  to  it  exist*.  Tlie 
prtnlisposition  u.sually  consists  in  itn  excit.nble 
state  of  the  nervous'  qrstem.  such  as  exi.sts  in 
hysteria,  bjpoehondriasis,  and  especially  in  hy- 
drophobia.  An  attadc  may  consist  of  a  single 
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paroxysm,  lasting  only  a  few  iiours,  or  it  may  be 
more  or  less  persistent  for  months  or  even  years. 
The  tieatment  must  be  directed  to  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  geneml  bestth.  A  temporary  cure 
often  foll<)l^-!^  the  passage  of  n  boufrit'. 

Parol  If  sis  <jf  titr  (i.^ftfihapua  is  present  in  cer- 
tain loriuH  of  orjjanic  disease  Of  the  brain  or 
apinal  cord  which  are  eeldom  MneanUe  to  treat- 
ment. In  this  affeeti<ni  there  u  Inability  to 
B^^  allo\^■,  hut  no  pa  ill  or  otlu-r  synijitnin  of 
spasui ;  and  a  Umgie  may  be  passed  without  ob- 
struction. The  patient  must  be  led  bj  the 
stomach-pump. 

Permanent  or  orpame  ttHeture  of  the  <esoph' 
agna  mny  arise  from  inflammatory  thickening 
and  induration  of  its  coats.  The  most  common 
scat  of  this  alffction  is  at  its  up|K'r  ]inrt.  Tlio 
armptoms  are  pcr-^istcat  and  gradually  increasing 
diflicnity  ol  swallowing,  occasionally  aggravated 
fay  apeam;  and  a  bougie,  when  passed,  always 
neeta  with  resistance  at  the  same  spot.  When 
the  contraction  is  due  to  iTiflannuaf ory  tliickrn 
injj.  it  may  arise  from  tiie  abuse  of  alcoholic 
drinks  or  from  swallowing  boilipg  or  corrosive 
fluids.  U  unrelieved,  the  disease  must  prove 
fatal,  either  by  uteeration  of  the  tube  around  the 
sent  of  the  .stricture,  or  by  shr-or  starvation. 
\\  lion  the  alTi'ctiou  is  duo  to  chronio  inUainma- 
tory  tliiokcniii;.'.  somo  advantage  may  !>o  dorivt-d 
from  dilatation  by  moans  of  the  (esophageal 
bougie.  If  it  is  depcndoiu  upon  malignant  dis- 
ease, and  the  tissues  have  become  softened  by  the 
inflttratlon  of  the  morbid  deposit,  the  bougie 
must  be  dirocd'd  witli  tlio  •.Tojitost  care  tlirough 
the  stricture,  as  a  false  pH.s»age  iiiny  be  easily 
made  into  important  adjacent  cavities. 

Foreign  bodica  not  very  infrequently  pass  into 
the  flEsophagus,  and  become  imywicted  there,  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  stuso  of  choking  and  fits  of  sulftx'a- 
tive  cough,  eojacially  whvn  they  are  seated  in  its 
upper  part.  If  the  body  is  small  and  sharp  (a 
fish-bone,  for  example), 'it  may  often  belptt  rid 
ol  by  making  the  patient  swallow  a  lar;ge  month- 
ful  of  brcnd  :  if  it  h  Inf^o  and  soft  (such  as  too 
large  a  mouthful  uf  moat*,  it  may  gonerallj'  be 
pushed  down  into  the  stnmni  M  with  the  probang; 
while  large  hard  bodies  (such  as  pieces  of  bone) 
ahould  be  brou^^ht  up  oitiu-r  by  the  action  of  an 
emetic  or  by  long  curved  forceps.  If  the  ofTond- 
tog  bo<ly  can  neither  be  hrnupht  up  nor  pushed 
down,  it  must  be  exfractid  hy  Itio  ojicrat  ir>ri  of 
(raophaflotnnn/ — an  o]ii  raiiMn  \\lii»h  fun  only  l>e 
performed  when  tlio  iiii|iaoti  d  tio<ly  is  not  very 
low  down,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
in  these  pages. 

Txupturc  of  the  ocsophafjua  has  nccuiVod  from 
violent  vomiting  during  a  state  of  intoxication 
and  following  a  heavy  raeaL  It  is  *  fatal,  but 
exceedingly  rare  accidont. 

(ESOPHAGUS,  CoMrMiATivK  Anatomy  of 
TBE.  In  length,  etrui  turo,  and  appearance  in 
cross-section,  there  is  the  greatest  variety  in 
different  groups  of  animalA.  and.  indeed,  an 

o»sophn{rtis  ni;iy  ho  entirely  NMuifiriL;.  ns,  for  ex» 
ample,  in  llydrn,  where  the  ntoiith .opens  directly 
into  tho  div'e-'tive  cavity.  The  ca-lenteratcH  are 
divided  into  two  fT««t  elaiwes  according  to  the 
orl^n  of  the  mophairm:  In  one,  the  Hydrojma, 

the  rrsophagus.  whon  pro=ont.  hn«  arisrn  from  the 
endoderm.  while  in  the  othor.  the  Scypho/^m,  it 
has  be«»n  funiKd  hy  nn  invasinntion  of  the  ecto- 
derm. In  all  animals  above  cslenterates,  where 


a  mouth  is  present,  there  is  more  or  less  of  an 
cesophagus,  but  its  appearance  varies  widely, 
with  tlif  form  of  the  body.  Long-necked  animals 
have  lung  asophaguses  as  a  rule,  while  in  ani- 
mals with  little  or  no  neck  the  (I'sopliagus  may 
be  very  short.  In  mammals  its  upper  part  is 
closely  associated  with  the  pluirynx,  an<l  its 
muscles  arc  atriated  (voluntary) « but  lower  down 
the  musdes  are  unstriated  (involuntary).  In 
birds  the  rrsopha^ti^  is  very  extensible  and  ca- 
pable of  holding  a  considerable  amount  of  food 
in  storage,  and  this  ahility  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  development  of  a  snecial  pouch  or  pair 
of  pouches  on  the  ventral  side  of  ita  lower  part, 
known  as  the  'crop.'  This  crop  may  be  simply 
a  sac  for  receiving  the  food  or  it  may  be  an 
acces-,ory  di^'ostivo  or;.'an,  the  juioos  vshiili  it 
becretes  serving  to  soften  and  macerate  food 
stored  in  it.  In  pigeons  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son this  secretion  beeous*  ver^'  abundant  and 
milky  in  character,  and  la  regurgitated  into  the 

mouths  of  (he  yonn<r  alonjjr  with  macerated  grain. 
Isucli  food  is  iiopularly  called  'pigeon's  milk.' 
Regurgitation  is  very  easy  for  all  birds  and  is 
habitual  with  many  as  a  means  of  defense,  or 
(by  lightening  their  weight)  of  escape.  In  both 
birds  and  manimnl'i  tlie  trsophagus  is  a  musculo- 
membranous  tuho,  made  up  of  an  outer  layer  of 
lonpituilinal  (contractor)  musclolihres.  then  a 
layer  of  circular  f constriotDr  1  niusole-hbres,  then 
loose  connective  tissue  containing  a  thin  layer 
of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  finally  the  glandular 
mucous  membrane,  which  forma  a  lining,  and  ia 
generally  folded  and  plaited,  often  papillose^  un- 
less fully  distended. 

OE8TERLBT,    Cst^-lt,    KJtnL  Wn.insi.ic 

(1805-91),  A  firrmnn  hislorhnl  palnf<  r.  horn 
at  Ciiittingen,  where  he  studied  art  history  at  tlte 
university.  l)efore  taking  up  paint ini:  in  I>resden 
under  Matthhi.  After  a  sojourn  in  Rome  ( 1825* 
29),  he  established  himself  as  a  lecturer  at 
Qlittingen,  and  in  1831  was  appointed  professor 
of  art-history.  He  supplemented  his  studies  in 
painting  under  Scliadow  at  Diisseldorf  (18.3r»-38). 
then  in  Munioli.  \\liero  he  gave  his  attention  to 
the  frescoes  of  Cornelius,  and  1842  in  Paris.  In 
1845,  he  became  Court  painter  at  Hanover.  Hia 
best  works  Inelnde:  ".Tephtha's  Daughter** 
(1835);  "I^onoro  with  Her  .Mother"  (ISITi, 
after  Hilrj»er*s  hallud:  '"Memling  Nursed  bv  the 
Nuns  at  Hruges"  (I8firt),  all  in  the  Hanover  Mu- 
seum. He  also  painted  altarpieoea  and  several 
portraits,  and  in  fresco  an  "Aaeension**  (IftSS), 
in  the  Royal  Chapel,  Hnnovrr  With  OtfricHl 
Milller  he  edite«l  at  G<"5ttin^.'on  Dvnkiiuik-r  der 
atten  KunM  (1834  MIM.  His  son  Karl  (1839 — ). 
born  at  G<>ttingon.  iM  oaine  a  successful  landscape 
painter.  First  instructed  by  his  lather,  he etndied 
afterwarda  under  Bendemann  and  I>^er  at  the 
Dfimeldorf  Academy,  hut  tnmed  from  religions 
subjects,  which  1  -.-:i>ed  oritrinally.  to  land- 
scape. His  frcfjtient  study  trips  to  Norvvay  after 
1870  resulted  m  the  depiction  of  such  scenes 
from  those  regions  as  "Baft  Sound"  ( 18iB.  Brea< 
lau  Museum) :  **Vlew  on  Salten  Fjord*'  ( 1882. 
Hamburg  Onllery)  :  "Ol»!f  nv.nni1  on  Xorth 
Fjord"  (IRS,").  Nntiumil  (Jallerv.  IWlin)  :  and 
"Romsdal  Fjord"  (1891.  T^ip/iL'.  Museum):  nil 
distinguished  hy  lofty  conception,  brilliant  color* 
ing.  and  exquisite  light  effects. 

OETINQEB,  flTng-er.  FRrEDRicn  fuRisroFlt 
(1702-82).  A  Oemwn  theologian.  He  was  bom 
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ftt  Goppingen,  in  WUrtteint>crg,  and  studied  at 

the  University  of  Tlibiiij,'iii,  where  he  devoted 
hiin-it  lf  to  the  philosophy  of  U  ibnitz  and  U  olf. 
He  alao  became  intimate  witli  IJciigel,  Fruucke, 
Spangenlwrg,  an«J  Zinzcndorf.  Aftt-r  traveling 
extensively  oe  wiw  appointed  r«sadcr  of  theology 
in  the  Univenity  of  Halle.  In  173S  ht  was  ap- 
poiiitffl  pastor  at  Ilirsriiau  and  became  the  leader 
ol  tlif  I'ittists  iu  tliiU  i>urt  of  Germany.  About 
this  tiiiif  lie  becaiiio  iin  fanu-st  stmlciit  of  tha 
writings  of  the  mystic  iivhme.  and  h1»u  au  ardent 
disciple  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  some  of  whose 
writings  he  translated  into  German.  In  1765 
he  publisbed  n  treatise  entitled  Earthly  and 
Heavenly  Philosophy,  whicli,  with  bis  translation 
of  the  works  uf  Swedenbor^,  brougtit  upon  liiin  the 
refirebeiisiun  of  his  eocIesiaHtical  HUperiors.  Yet 

h«  was  protected  by  the  Duke  of  WOrttembeiv, 
and  was  nominated  to  the  snperintendenee  of  tne 

chnrcyips  in  the  district  of  Weinsberg,  afterwards 
in  that  of  HernntK>r^',  and  subaequcntly  appoint- 
ed jirelate  at  Murrhardt.  His  work',  about  sev- 
enty in  nunitxr,  wen-  edited  by  Khniann  (11 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1S.')S  tl.T  > ,  and  his  autobiography 
by  Uamberger  (ib.,  184.5).  Consult  his  Life  by 
Ehmann  (Stuttgart,  185!)),  and  Auberlen,  D%« 
Tht'osophic  F.  C.  Octingen  nofih  ihten  Qrvmd' 
t&gm  (Tubingen,  1847). 

OETmrOSH,    «^tingrn,    AurxARDm  Tinr 

(1827—).  A  ricrmaii  thcclojiimi.  He  was  born 
at  Vissust.  near  Dorpat,  and  studied  at  Erinngen, 
Bona,  and  Berlin.  From  1854  to  1891  he  \sas 
professor  of  tbeolonr  at  l>orpat.  Ue  puhliidied, 
omonf  many  otlier  tneolof^ricAl  treatises.  Die  MoT' 
aMik  und  die  chri^tliche  Hittenlehre  (18G8-74), 
which  is*  his  chief  work;  Wahrc  und  faUchc  Au^ 
torxttii  ( 1878 ) ;  and  TJIsaris  imd  J*ra«i«  d«s 
rutens  (1802). 

O^AB'RBLL,  ^IicnARi.  Joseph  (18S2-94). 

A  T)i>Iiop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He 
was  born  at  Limerick,  Ireland,  educated  at  the 
Missionary'  College  of  All  Hallow.i,  and  proceeded 
to  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice,  Paris,  for  bis 
theological  course.  In  1856  lie  was  ordained 
priest  in  Ireland.  Intending  to  enter  the  Cana- 
dian mission,  he  returned  to  Saint  Sulpice.  but 
was  retained  at  the  institution  for  u  year  as 
professor  of  dogmatic  theology,  after  which  ho 
went  to  Montreal,  serving  first  as  a  mom!>er  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Grand  Seminary,  afterwards 
as  priest  at  Saint  Patrick's  and  8ftint  Bridprt*s. 
In  H<'.!)  he  went  to  New  York  n-^^istiint  at 
Saint  Peter's,  Barclay  Street.  He  iMcaiiie  pantor 
of  the  church  in  Rondout.  N.  Y.,  in  1872,  but  the 
following  year  returned  to  Saint  Peter's  as  priest 
in  d>ar|?e.  During  his  eight  years'  (pastorate  be 
estabiiphed  a  school  whose  attendance  numbered 
700.  On  November  1,  1881.  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  new^  created  diocese  of  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

OFTA  (  ?-7a6) .   A  King  of  tTie  MOTctsnJi  in 

Anglo-Sa.Min  Eii^^Iand  who  succeeded  the  u«nrp<'r 
Beo'rnritHl  in  757.  The  kingdom  was  much  weak- 
ened, and  he  probably  spent  the  early  years  of 
his  reign  in  restoring  orner  at  home.  In  771  he 
began  to  conquer  outlying  territory;  lie  defeated 
the  Kenli'h  forees  in  775;  ond  fouglit  against  the 
West  .Saxons  (77f)^  nnd  the  WVI-^b  (See 
Offa's  Dykk.'I  DfTa  hail  inrdial  relation-, 
with  the  Roman  Sec;  won  from  the  Pope  the 
grant  of  a  Mercian  nrchbishnprfe;  and  sent 
yearly  to  Bone  for  charities  366  manemea  (ap- 


parently tlie  origin  of  'Peter's  Penea*).  Iiesiiien 
doing  much  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  (Aurdi  at 

home.  He  earrie  I  ■  n  i  ■orrespoudence  with 
Charlemagne,  and  |>iouiotcd  trade  between  Kng- 
land  and  tlie  Continent. 

OFFA'S  DYKE.  An  aneienl  earthwurk  ex- 
tending along  the  whoiv  border  between  England 
and  Wales  and  attributed  to  OITa,  King  of 
Mercia.  Foriiona  of  this  rampart  still  stand  to 
a  considerable  height,  though  much  of  it  has 
been  almost  obliterated  by  time  and  the  elements. 
This  structure,  which  repreavnta  a  vast  amount 
of  lahiir.  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Celtic  populations  of  England  and  Wales  re- 
spectively. On  the  eastern  or  English  side  of 
Cma's  Dylce  at  varying  distances  from  it  is  an 
inferior  earth  rampart  called  Walt's  Dvke,  and 
it  is  conjectured  that  the  apace  between  them 
may  have  been  a  nentral  mie  for  tniding  pur- 
poses. 

OFFENBACH,  Sffcnbtlc.  The  capital  of  a 
circle  in  the  Graml  Unchy  nf  Hes~e.  (iermany.  on 
the  Main,  four  miles  «'u.st  of  Frankfort  (Map: 
Germany,  C  3).  Its  palace  is  th^  winter  resi* 
dencc  of  the  laenburg^Birstein  family,  to  whom 
the  old  castle,  now  in  ruins,  also  belongs.  Several 
rliurehes  anr!  a  .feuish  synagogue  are  the  only 
other  edifiwd  worthy  of  note.  Offenbach  is  the 
principal  manufacturing  town  in  the  grand 
(hithy,  its  chief  manufactures  being  leather 
^'iMx^s,  engines,  tobacco,  textiles  and  knit  wares, 
chemicals,  soap,  jewelry,  and  carpets.  Popula- 
tbn,  in  1800,  35,085;  in  1900.  .')0,.')08.  OfTenbach 
was  foun(le<i  in  the  tenth  century.  In  1685  the 
Isenburg-Birstein  family  made  it  their  residence. 
Its  importance  dates  from  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  many  French  Protestants 
took  refnite  within  its  walls.  In  181 S  It  WM 
unif   1    ith  the  Grand  Duchr  of  He^co. 

OFF£IIBA0^  jTacoues  ( 1819-80).  A  French 
operptta  composer,  bom  at  Cologne,  of  Jewish 

parentage.  He  went  to  France  in  1833.  nrd 
studied  the  'cello  at  tlie  Paris  Conservator}!  under 
Va.slin.  Afterwards  he  ]ilayed  that  instrument  in 
thi>  on  hestra  of  the  0|s''ra  Coniique  and  tlu»n  be- 
came music  director  at  the  Th<?atr€  Francais. 
Whil«  at  the  latter  theatre  he  wrote  the  Ohatmn 
de  Fortunw  for  the  Chemdelier  of  Musset.  Ho 
beeame  director  of  the  Bouffes-Parisiens  in  1855 
and  produced  his  operas  there  until  1800.  after 
wliich  date  they  were  brought  out  at  different 
houses.  In  1876  he  made  an  unprofitable  tour 
in  America,  which  he  described  in  yotra  d'un 
muxicicn  en  voyage  (1877).  The  libretto  is  an 
indisjK-nsablc  part  of  Olfcnbach's  o|)erettas.  In 
the  witty  words  and  .hmhtful.  if  amusing,  situa- 
tions of  Mcilhae  hu«I  liali^vy  lay  the  opjKirf uni- 
ties for  hi-  "wn  l)eHt  humor  and  wost  inmica! 
caricature.  For  the  rest  his  merry  music,  natural 
verve  and  eTctTuvBgnnep.  nnd  the  affluence  of  his 
i<leas.  tii.ide  his  (i[n  ret(as  tho  hiifhesf  form  of  the 
genre  he  <  reateil.  and  of  which  he  remains  the  un- 
disputeil  master.  He  died  in  Paris.  His  works  in- 
clude: Lea  dciue  aveugle»  (1855)  ;  I.c  iriolotusute, 
fe  fituiHfier  ei  7e  imvrtifr  (lS.5fl)  :  Vroqueftr  od 
h-  di  rnior  drs  pnlndinn  (18.'i7)  :  Lr  maringe  atut 
hiiittrnrs  (18.''>7);  Art  ehattt  m^lnmorphmfe  en 
fr,n<ve  (l«.'.S):  Orphrc  out  cuf>rs>  (18.'>ft); 
napbniftet  Chlo/  (18fiO)  ;  Ifarkouf  (1800)  ;  Mfm- 
stirur  et  iladomr  Denis  (IRfi2)  ;  />n  brllc  UHhte 
(1864);  Marhe-Bletie   (1800);  La  grande-du- 
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cftesse  de  OiH'olmmn  (i«67);  La  vie  parisienne 
(18«fl);  Robinson  Vruso^  (18«7):  Vert  Vert 
(1968);  Lc8  brigandt  (1^);  Jba  jolie  par- 
fHtnmue  (1873);  Madame  Favart  (1879);  La 
fillc  tlu  Unnljour-inajvr  (1879);  Belle  Lurette 
Lea  contcH  d'Uoffmaim  (1881);  and 
niuny  othi-rs.  Coiii^ult  Martinet,  0/fMi5a«fc,  m  vie 
et  sun  ( inert'  (Paris,  18f>2). 

OFFENBUBQ,  Of'ftii  hrrnrK.  A  town  of 
r.iul.  a.  SoiUlit-m  tiermany.  caiiital  of  tliu  circle 
of  ilie  Hame  name  (Map:  Ucrmaav,  B  4).  It  i'^ 
situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Bhine,  ten  miUs 
southeast  of  KtraAsburg.  It  contauu  ruins  of 
old  forti(!cationa,  numerous  monuments,  a  town 
hall  in  tlic  liaroquo  stjl*\  aiul  a  gymnasium 
occupying  an  old  Capuchin  monastery.  There 
are  cotton  and  linen  weaving  and  dyeing  establiafa- 
mentsy  tanneries,  brewwles,  and  maebiDe  shops 
for  the  manufaetuve  of  agrienltiiral  machinery. 
The  town  has  con^idcrnMi-  trade  in  wine,  timber, 
and  cattle.  Popnlalioii,  in  1890,  8576;  in  1900, 
13, tin. 

OFFEBUra  (AS.  offntngf  ofrvmgt  from  of- 
frian,  from  Lat,  off  arc,  to  offer,  from  oft.  toward, 

heforo  -f-  firrc,  to  bear;  connected  with  IJk. 
^^Kiv,  phimn,  8kt.  bhar,  Goth,  bitinm.  (UK!., 
AS.  b'Tini.  Eng.  bear).    A  term  primarily  ap- 

elied  to  the  ditTerent  forms  of  sacrifices  in  the 
[cbrcw  ritual.  OtTerini^  are  of  various  kinds, 
as  the  burnt  offerinir  (  'Utah),  peace  offering 
{ahcletn),  thank  offer  in;,'  itoddh),  free-will  offer- 
ing (n-'ililht'ih  \ .  meal  otTcrin^,'  iniiiuhdh).  sin  (if- 
fering  {chaffdlh) ,  gtiilt  otfering  {'dishamf,  drink 
offering  (nesefc).  The  common  Hebrew  word  for 
an  offering  in  the  sense  of  a  ritualistic  sacrifice 
Is  korbitk,  which  designates  the  sacrifloe  as  some- 
thing 'brought  near'  to  tlm  doity.  or  to  tlic  altar, 
and  as  such  korban  is  ocia-'ionally  used  in  ilcaig- 
nate  a  sacre<l  gift  in  gem  rnl.  i  Sec  CoKnAN.  ) 
Another  term  for  offering  in  a  more  secular  sense 
is  minch4h,  which  is  primarily  a  'tribute'  offered 
either  \iy  way  of  a  compliment  or  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  tiic  piod-will  of  an  individual  or  a 
deity.  In  tlic  ( Tc-tament  ritual  minchih 
has  acquired  the  technical  sense  of  a  meal  (or 
Moudkss)  sacrifice,  in  cont  past  to  rt  fcaM  (slaugh- 
ter), which  is  invariably  a  'bloody'  sacrifice.  An- 
other specifle  form  of  religious  offerings,  though 
distinct  from  sacrifices,  is  the  heave  offering 
{/<Vil»Mj/i  I ,  denoting  (a)  that  which  is  'lifted 
off'  or  separate  !  and  used  of  the  gift.<>  taken  from 
the  soil  ( fin»t-fruits,  tithes,  firstlings) ;  (h)  con- 
tributions of  money  and  spoils  of  war  offered  for 
sacred  purposes;  (e)  portions  of  the  sacrifices 
and  other  dncR  belonging  to  the  priests.  See 
6ai  i:  I  M  ■  ,  f:i.'  r-Fi;t  rrs:  Oh-KKitTOBT. 

OFFEBTOBY  (OF.,  Ft.  offcrtoire,  from  T^t. 
offtrtnrium,  place  where  offerings  are  brought. 

from  nffirtcr.  <ine  who  ofTcrs.  from  k/T- nc,  \o 
offer).  Ill  the  litiirfrical  ^cui*e.  an  antiphon  in 
the  mas.s  which  intnuluces  the  more  sncre«l  part 
or  misso  fidclium,  as  the  analogous  introit  (q.v.) 
does  the  mia»a  cateehvtnenorum.  It  is  taken 
from  the  psalms  (since  the  thirteenth  centnrv 
limited  to  a  single  verse,  except  in  rei|uiem 
mnises).  and  varies  with  the  season  or  festival. 
It  is  immedintejy  followed  by  the  oblation  of  the 
bread  and  wine:  hence  the  name,  which  in  incor- 
rectly applied  by  many  people  to  the  collection 
sometimes  taken  up  at  tnis  ?itage  of  the  senice. 
The  name  i-  als-.  u~<»d  for  the  musieal  cdmj.ri,!- 
tion  which  is  rendered  at  that  time,  ^d  which 


may  be  an  anthem,  motet^  or  ev^  a  purely  instm* 
mental  setection. 

OFFICE  (OF.,  Fr.  officicr,  from  ML.  officia- 
riwe,  officer,  from  Lat.  offioium,  office,  from  ojw- 
flcium,  performance  of  work,  from  opifem,  work- 

TTi  tn,  from  o/>u,v,  work  +  facerc,  to  do).  In  gen- 
eral, a  deli  ji;utcd  service  Or  authoi  ity  of  a  public 
or  semi  public  character.  In  practice  tlie  term 
is  usually  limited  to  positions  of  trust  or  au- 
thority under  the  Government  or  in  a  corporation 
or  voluntary  association.  At  the  common  law 
jmblic  office  was  not  re^urded  as  a  public  trust, 
l)ut  ns  a  l)ri^ate  emolument,  and  Biackstone  io 
his  book  on  property  enumerates  ofiices  among 
incorpor^l  bereditament.s.  l^iu^  conceived,  a 
public  office  may,  lilce  other  real  property,  be  held 
in  fee  simple,  in  fee  tail,  for  life,  or  for  years, 
and  it  may  even  1)o  made  the  subjeet  of  sale  and 
be  ulieuiiMe  liy  deed  or  will.  (Kllces  of  Huh  char- 
acter have  ^,'enerally  become  oiisolete  or  have  IteeU 
abolished,  but  in  England  certain  honorary  of- 
fices are  still  held  by  a  species  of  tenure  and 
descend  to  the  heirs  of  tlie  holder  thcrcol.  See 
Civit,  Sebvice. 

An  ap}iointment  to  office  carries  with  it.  as  an 
incident  thereof,  the  right  to  its  emoluments. 
Civil  or  public  olfices  are  usually  dassifled  aa 
ministerial  and  judicial.  An  office  is  minis- 
terial when  its  exercise  defiends  on  the  com- 
mand or  direction  of  others;  judicial,  wiien  the 
officer  is  called  upon  to  employ  his  own  dis- 
cretion. An  example  of  the  first  is  a  sheriff,  of 
tile  second  a  judge  of  a  court  of  law.  The  two  are 
sometimes  nnited  In  one.  The  office  Is  held  for 
thp  benefit  of  the  public,  and  may  be  abolished 
by  le^'islation,  unless  such  action  l>e  expres.sly 
forliiddcn  bv  tlie  ( 'on->t  it  lit  i(in.     When  (he  olli<-(» 

is  in  its  niiturc  judicial,  the  duties  cannot  be 
performed  by  deputy%  as  the  personal  skill  and 

i'udgment  of  the  officer  are  the  reasons  for  his 
lolding  the  office.  With  ministerial  ofliees  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  Thu-t  n  sherifT  or  other  court 
officer  may  a|i])oiMt  deputies,  and  their  acta  are 
good  in  law;  and  the  appointiog  ofllOMr  remains 
responsible  for  such  acts. 
Statutes  in  most  of  the  fStates  provide  that 

offices  shall  not  he  sold,  and  such  n  ;iti  v.rmld 
be  void  anywhere  as  contrary  to  the  p<dicy  of 
the  common  law.  So  any  agreement  betwwn  tb« 
officer  and  one  who  by  influence  procures  his  ap-r 
pointment.  to  divide  the  compensation  Teeeived,^. 
would  be  altog^^ther  void.  !t  wa«  a  principle  of 
the  common  hiw  that  no  term  of  oiric(>  slinnld  lie 
created  so  as  to  end  at  a  certain  time  in  the 
future,  nor  for  a  fi.xetl  term  of  years,  but  should 
be  held  for  life  or  during  good  behavior.  Thia 
was  to  prevent  the  holding  of  office  after  eom- 
petency  to  (terform  the  duties  had  ceased,  and 
to  render  it  imptissible  that  the  ofTice  should  sur- 
vive the  officer.  It  is  coiunion  in  tiiis  country 
to  limit  the  term  to  the  life  of  the  incumbent  and 
to  the  attaining  of  a  certain  age,  as  seventy 
years.  Two  offlem  cannot  he  held  by  the  same 
person  whrro  one  is  in  the  nature  nf  its  duties 
inconsistent  witli  llu'  otlter.  'Ilii-H  im-oii'iistcncy 
may  be  patent  from  the  nature  of  the  offices  or  it 
may  be  declared  to  exist  by  act  of  legislation. 
Where  an  office  is  lltled  in  common  hy  aeveral 
persons,  it  has  been  held  that  if  the  office  is  of 
a  public  character  all  the  officers  must  meet  for 
consultation.  Imt  tiiat  a  majority  may  act,  vrhilc 

if  the  office  is  private,  all  must  concur;  but  thia 
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is  often  governed  by  statiifp.  and  a  decision  by  a 
majority,  or  even  a  iiinjoritv  of  thow  prcsiMit  nt 
iiiiv  iiic»etinK.  is  niatlo  hiiuliii;,'.  M«'inl>fi-*  of  Suito 
or  national  l^alatures  are  not  UHuaiiy  termed 
ofltoers,  th«  word  being  confined  in  uragc  to  those 
having  executive  or  judicial  authoritj.  A  de 
facto  officer  is  one  who  is  in  po««eiif;ion  of  the 
authority  and  emoluinetits  df  an  olTiic  without  a 
good  title  thereto,  while  a  de  jure  ollietr  ia  one 
who  hu3  the  legal  right,  but  not  ncccHRarily  ac- 
tnal  poflBCMkin.  It  i»  evident  that  it  would  make 
nndi  oonlmion  and  eame  gmt  injuRtIm  if  all 
official  acts  of  a  cfe  facto  officer  wrro  to  lio  con- 
sidered as  of  no  effect.  Thus,  in  the  cnsr  of  a 
ju<i;,'e  \\lit)  was  \vroii<;fully  on  the  b4-nc)i,  it  would 
he  a  great  hardship  if  all  judgment  h  ^'iven  br 
him,  and  all  eriminal  convictions  of  h\-i  courts 
tdtould  be  set  aaide.  But  if  suit  be  brought  by  a 
de  facto  officer  in  his  public  capacity,  he  may  be 
deliarn  «i  from  recoverj'  on  the  ground  of  defect  in 
titlo.  and  the  Jure  officer  may  test  the  question 
of  t  i  t  le  by  bringing  a  writ  of  quo  tvommto.  See 
De  Facto. 

Public  officers  arc  appointed  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  i)nniHion8  of  the  Coii-litution, 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  cuiiaieut  of 
toe  Senate,  with  the  exception  that  to  Congress 
»  given  the  power  to  vest  in  the  Fxeaident  alone, 
or  In  tlie  bcada  of  de|)artmenta  or  eourte  of  law, 
the  oppointment  of  'inferior  officers.'  Ambaasa- 
dora.  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  Supreme 
Cotirt  judges  arc  *i|H'ci(iod  not  Ix  lonLjinf;  to 
tlbie  'inferior'  class,  but  beyond  tliat  the  (listinc- 
tiott  is  not  elearly  defined.  *  In  tlx  various  States 
the  appointment  of  public  officers  is  regulated 
by  statutes,  and  even  In  the  ease  of  Snpreme 
(_"<iurt  judges  election  is  coinnion.  Tlif  n iipointcc 
ill  niOBt  cases  is  required  Uj  tiike  an  oath  to  [kt- 
form  faithfully  the  duties  of  the  office.  A  Iwnd 
is  often  required  where  the  officer  has  charge  of 
financial  interest*  or  his  duties  affect  property 
rights.  WVi  n  }\r  pfrforms  official  nrt<«  before 
giving  bond  or  Uikuij:  oath,  mch  jut^  will  be 
valid  unless  he  ha.^  \)*->-n  s[»«'cia)ly  jirohihitcd  liy 
statute  or  Constitution  from  holding  tb|e  office 
before  the*  bond  was  filed  or  the  oath  admin* 
istf-rrd. 

( 'oinin  nsation  of  officers  may  be  fixed  by  law  or 
niav  W  ohtaint'd  from  fees.  It  is  providwl  in  the 
United  States  statutes  that  no  officer  of  the 
Qorenmient  who  holds  an  offloe  with  a  salary  of 
$2500  or  more  shall  rcoeive  extra  compensation 
for  performing  the  duties  of  any  other  oflioe  un- 
less cNpro-ly  authorized  by  law.  Where  an  of- 
ficer hftH  IwHii  removed  his'  salary  will  continue 
inttil  proper  notice  of  the  appoint nunt  of  his 
svocesKor  has  been  given  him.  Compensation  does 
not  begin  until  an  oflieer  is  liable  to  duty. 

Tlie  law  will  presume  that  a  public  officer  is 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  duty  until  the  re- 
verse has  l)een  sl\own.  \\  here  diserrtioriiiry  power 
is  given,  the  officer  is  utade  the  exclusive  judge 
of  the  facts.  The  officer  is  liable  for  wrongful 
acts  both  to  the  injured  party  and  to  the  State. 
In  the  first  case  remedy  is  by  action,  in  the  sec- 
ond by  indictnicnf  or  iniiM  aclnnont.  The  order  of 
a  superior  is  no  bar  to  an  action  arising  from 
an  nnlawiftll  net  of  the  inferior,  nor  m-^i 
ligence  on  the  part  of  a  subordinate  ground  for 
holding  the  bead  officer  responsible.  Contracts 
made  hy  ))u1.1ic  ofnocrs  nrc  governed  by  the  gen- 
eral law  of  Hgencv  and  they  cannot  bind  the 
GnwmiMiit  b^wd  the  extent  of  their  legal  aa> 


thority.  If  an  appmpriation  is  exceeded,  the 
officer  is  liable.  A  court  oUiter  cannot  be  held  if 
nctinf;  under  the  proper  order  of  a  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction,  but  may  be  where  there  is  no 
jurisdiction.  If  a  sheriff  seise  property  whieh 
is  by  law  exempt,  he  is  personally  responsible. 

The  method  of  removing  a  public  oflieer  ot  the 
L'nited  Stati-s  i-i  n^)t  ]iro\ido<l  for  in  tlio  ('<insti- 
tution,  and  the  question  ai  itjts  whether  the  jjower 
belongs  to  the  President  alone  or  whether  he 
must  receive  the  oonaent  of  the  Senate.  The 
question  has  several  times  come  before  Congress, 
and  the  power  of  the  President  to  act  alone 
sustained  by  a  very  close  vote.  By  statutes  of 
1867  and  1869  it  was  provided  that  a  civil  of- 
ficer appointed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  shall  hold  his  place  until  removed  by  the 
same  authority,  but  that  during  a  recess  of  the 
.Sv^nutf  the  President  may  suspend  such  officer 
and  apjioint  another  to  fill  tlie  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion. The  President  is  to  make  a  ooini nation 
within  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
n^  session  of  tlie  Senate;  and  in  case  the  Sen- 
ate directly  refuse  to  confirm,  he  may  nominate 
another  y>erson.  These  statutes  are  known  ns  the 
tenure-of -office  acts  tq.v.t.  State  oflieers  may 
in  many  casM  be  removed  hy  the  (lovernor;  the 
subject  is  governed  by  statutory  enactments,  • 
which  vary  greatly  in  the  different  States.  Elee- 
tive  offices  cannot  br  vacated  by  an  executive 
officer  without  showing  cause,  such  as  malfeas- 
ance or  enibezzlement.  A  term  of  ofTiee  may  ho 
extended  or  reduced  by  action  of  the  Legislature 
unless  such  action  be  prohibited  by  constitu- 
tional provision  or  the  offloe  be  elective  in  its 
nature.  Oflieers  of  the  United  fHatw  eonrts 
ludd  during'  pood"  heliavior,  hut  those  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial courlti  do  not  fall  within  the  elau;*  of 
the  Constitution  already  referred  to,  and  depend 
upon  the  action  of  Congress  for  the  limitation  of 
their  terms.  If  neither  State  nor  .National  Con- 
stilution  prescril)e  the  length  of  a  term,  the 
subject  is  under  legislative  control,  and  may  be 
extended  or  shortened,  or  the  ofTiee  alxdished 
altogether.  See  such  titles  as  Director;  Secbe- 
TABT;  Treahvreb;  Prksidext,  etc.;  and  oonevlt 
autboritic!}  under  such  titles  as  COMTBAOT;  ToKTS 
Agent;  AnMijfisTBATivn  Lawj  MumciPAUTT, 
etc 

OFFICE,  HoiLT,  OoiraiMATRiir  OV  THB.  See 

'  OmCB  VOUIID.   In  ease  of  an  inquest  of 

office,  a  fiiulinp  1>y  the  jury  that  the  property 
which  is  the  >uhjict  of  the  ini|uest  is  forfeited  to 
the  Crown  or  State.  Such  a  fimlintr.  hy  svliich 
lands  were  fonnerly  dethtrcd  forfeited  under  the 
feudal  laws,  is  now  in  the  I'nited  States  gener- 
ally a  necessary  {mrt  of  the  proceedings  that 
must  be  taken  to  enforce  the  forfeiture  to  the 
State  of  lands  held  by  aliens  wlio  at  ommon 
law  are  or  become  \mder  a  kgul  disahility  to 
hold  lands  vested  in  them,  and  also  of  the  pro- 
oeedintp  talcen  to  vest  in  the  State  title  to  lands 
left  by  a  person  without  any  heir.  The  pro- 
redure.  however,  is  rarely  resorted  to  against  an 
alien  while  living;  and  sometimes  upon  the  death 
of  an  alien  leaving  no  lawful  heirs,  and  whose 
natural  heirs  nre  disqualifieil  to  take  his  Innds, 
s|)ecinl  statutes  nre  passed  waiving  the  forfeiture 
to  the  State  and  restoring  the  lands  to  the  natu- 
ral heirs.  See  AuEN ;  Inqve-st  (of  office) ;  Fo** 
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OmCfiB.  In  a  general  aenae,  *  pcnon  wbo 
holds  an  office,  or  who  is  vested  with  anffaorlty 

to  perform  certain  functions  or  do  certain  acts  in 
the  interest  of,  or  in  and  alioul  the  mana^^ment 
or  direction  of,  a  business  or  u  Kovcrnmeut.  As 
respects  a  private  business  the  term  is  generally 
applied  to  certain  members  of  a  corporation  who 
are  specially  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
its  affairs,  and  upon  whom  service  of  papers  is 
P'lu  rully  ritiuind  to  ho  made  to  be  binding  upon 
the  couipuii).  Under  this  class  are  commonly  in- 
cluded the  prcridentf  directors,  treasurer,  secre- 
taiy,  and  other  perBona  similarly  intrusted  with 
an  active  participation  in  the  anairs  of  the  com- 
pnny  the  cnnst  itiition  or  l>v  laws.  For  further 
iuftiiiiialion  as  to  the  ri^-lits,  duiies,  and  liabili- 
ties of  such  officers,  st  e  sut  h  titles  as  CoRroBA- 
HON  J  piBEcroBj  Ultra  Vibes;  Contbact,  etc.; 
and  also  eonsuU  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
CoRPOBATioN :  Agent,  etc. 

With  relation  to  (jovcriimeiit al  oilicers  it  has 
been  said  tliat  the  term  otVue'  ■einbraws  tlie  idea 
of  tenure,  duration,  emolument,  and  duties." 
But  it  seems  certain  that  emolument  is  not  neces- 
sazy  to  constitute  one  an  officer^  since  tbete  are 
ttwnernus  posititms  which  are  strictly  termed 
'ofliei--,'  htit  wliieli  carrr  nn  salary  or  emolument 
of  any  kind.  It  does  appear  np<?^s9ary,  however, 
that  a  CSovernment  position  must  iiuve  more  than 
one  of  the  cliaracteristics  mentioned  to  consti- 
tute the  person  holding  it  an  otTicer.  Thus*  if 
a  person  simply  performs  sueh  duties  as  are  re- 
qtiircd  of  him  by  those  cniployiiifj  him,  and  his 
rospoTisildlity  is'limited  to  thene,  and  he  rt  reives 
no  certificate  of  appointment,  takes  no  oath,  has 
no  terra  of  office,  and  cxerci.ses  no  powers  and 
diachaiges  no  duties  conferred  unoo  him  directly 
by  law,  he  ia  not  an  officer,  and  ne  does  not  hold 
an  oflice,  although  he  ia  employed  by  public 
officers  and  is  wholly  engaged  about  public  work. 

An  officer  \%  to  bo  distinguished  from  a  mere 
employee.  The  most  important  bssia  of  distinc- 
tion is  that  an  employee  ie  sueh  hy  virtue  of  a 
contract,  while  a  person  cannot  be  made  an  offi- 
cer by  virtue  of  a  contract  merely,  but  his  posi- 
tion finds  its  source  and  limitations  in  some  a(  t 
of  governmental  power.  The  conception  of  an 
officer,  however,  does  not  depend  in  any  way  upon 
the  character  of  the  duties  to  be  performed*  nor 
is  it  essential  that  the  officer  should  be  invested 
M'ith  any  power  of  compulsion,  or  that  he  should 
l)e  pernianrntly  oeciipied  in  the  discharge  of  offi- 
cial duties,  or  that  his  duties  should  or  should 
not  be  discretionnrr,  llw  only  requirement  liiat 
appear-*  to  h*  urci^^ary  i^  that  the  duties  shall 
lie  discharged  iu  the  interest  of  the  Government, 
and  that  tJip  right  to  dincharge  them  shall  he 
based  njion  -oiin  |»ro\'ision  of  law,  and  not  upon 
a  contract.  Guveriiinental  iillieeri*  aro  eeinuuonly 
classitk'd  as  f^srcutive,  or  those  whose  duties  arc 
mainly  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws^ 
lejriefafive,  or  those  whose  duties  relate  chleAy 
to  the  enactment  of  laws;  judicial,  or  those  whose 
duties  relate  cliielly  to  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  law^;  mi'^isf,  i ml,  or  those 
whose  duties  are  chiefly  to  carry  out  the  lawful 
instrurtinn.^  of  their  superiors t  ntilUarit.  or  those 
having  military  commissions,  and  naral,  or  those 
having  command  In  the  navy.  See  «uch  titles  as 
ExEci  TivK  Dki'm;  1  MKNT :  .Ti  iMiK,  etc. 

Another  inij«urlunt  classifieation  is  that  of 
honorary  ofliot- rs  and  profcsHi<mal  i»ffioers.  proffs- 
•tonal  officers  being  thoee  who  devote  their  entire 


time  to  the  discharge  of  public  functions  and 
are  reatricted  by  law  from  exercising  any  other 

occupation,  and  who  receive  a  compensation 
siilVn  iently  large  to  enable  them  to  live  with- 
out resorting:  to  other  means,  ilunoniry  officers, 
on  the  other  hood,  are  those  who  do  not  devoto 
their  entire  tin«  to  their  public  duties,  but  may 
at  the  aame  time  cany  on  aoma  regular  buaineas 
as  a  meana  of  suppdit,  and  receive  a  oompensa* 
tion  which  is  insutticietit  for  support,  or  merely 
nominal,  or  may  receive  nu  coni|MiU»alion  al  alt. 
In  the  United  States  the  legal  distinction  which 
most  nearly  corresponds  to  this  is  that  between 
Incraltre  and  konorarff  officers,  the  conception  of 
professional  othcers  being  not  yet  fully  worked 
out.  The  professional  officer  is  characteristic  of 
the  hureaucratic  administrative  system,  such  as 
that  whieh  existed  in  Prussia  from  1720  to  1808, 
and  in  I'raiue  ia  1800;  tlie  honorary  officer  is 
characteristic  of  the  system  of  administration 
(called  self-government)  which  existed  in  Eng- 
land in  the  eighteenth  ccnttiry.  .Ml  exi-fing 
systems  of  ndministration  are  formed  l»y  a  eoni- 
bination  of  iirofes>ional  and  honorary  otlieers.  the 
honorary-ofiiccr  system  predominating  in  the 
United  States  and  the  professional-officer  ^tem 
in  Europe,  especially  tipon  the  Contint  iit. 

Most  officers  become  sueh  l>y  either  appoint- 
ment or  election,  the  method  of  elation  being 
much  more  common  in  the  United  Htates  and  in 
England  than  in  most  other  modem  countriea. 
The  official  relation  ia  sometimes  fortne<I  by  draw- 
ing of  lots,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  jury,  or  as  a 
result  of  seniority,  or  sometitne'?  by  inheritance. 
In  general  it  can  he  formed  only  in  one  of  the 
ways  recognized  l>y  law,  and  the  nets  of  persona 
who  assume  to  be  oMicers  without  right  are  void 
both  as  against  the  public  and  third  parties;  but 
persons  Mho,  though  not  legally  officers,  are  yet 
acting  under  cover  of  right  are  regardwl  as  law- 
ful olTieers  for  many  purjioses.  and  are  called 
officers  de  facto.  In  England  and  in  the  Ignited 
States,  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  rule 
has  been  that  the  title  to  an  office  is  to  be  tried 
by  the  writ  of  quo  warranto  or  an  information 
in  the  nattirc  of  n  quo  warranto.  One  who  ia 
dearly  entitled  to  an  olficc  may  obtain  posses- 
sion of  th!>  insi>:nia  of  (ilTiee,  the  puhlie  buiUUngi^ 
records,  etc.,  by  mandamus. 

The  general  obligations  imposed  upon  officers 
arc  of  two  kinds:  First,  those  which  the  law  posi- 
tively states  that  the  officers  must  or  must  not 
do,  and  tlie  violation  of  whieh  is  punished  by 
pcnaltie."*  of  criniinai  character.  Second,  those 
which  arise  from  the  very  existence  of  the  official 
relation,  and  which  are  nmintained  chiefly  by  the 
esjtrit  de  corps  of  the  official  body.  When  the 
'  s/zmV  ill'  mrps  is  high  the  system  of  positive 
requireuiCiilB  is  usually  correspondingly  weak. 

For  the  rights  and  duties  of  various  particular 
officers,  and  for  further  information,  see  the  titlea 
treating  of  various  public  officers,  as  Baiutt, 
Depl-ty.  NoTAiiv  Prm.ic.  etc.;  also  De  Facto; 
Ultra  Viuks  ;  ioNSTiTfTiON*!.  Law,  etc.  Con- 
Milt  thi'  aullioritics  referred  to  Under  AHMIiriB- 

TRVl'V?   I.AW;  HOVKRNMENT. 

OFFICER,  PETTY.    See  Pftty  Officer. 

OFFICEBS,  MiuTARY  and  Naval,  Commis- 
MONED.   See  Bark  and  Comuand. 

OFFICIAL    7LANT6.      See  OmctXAt, 

PLAitrs. 
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OFWICISAL.  PLANTS  (iiJU  officinalis,  relat- 
ing to  K  shop,  from  Lat,  offSeiwt,  opificina,  shop, 
frum  o/ji/Vj,  workman)-  I'liosc  nu'<licinal  j>lai]ti 
whieti  huvL-  u  place  in  the  pliaruiacupusiaji  uf  dif- 
ferent cuuntricH,  and  which  MB  tlienrfove  (mid — 
or  aome  of  their  products  or  iMvpuatkms  of 
them — by  apothecaric*  and  dnij^fu^>  The  me* 
dicina!  pluiitH  cultivated  to  any  consitUralilc  ex 
tent  are  all  otficial,  but  many  are  also  otUcinal 
which  an  not  eultirated.  See  UbdicIKal 
Plants. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  officinal 
and  official  drugs.  Official  drugt  include  all 
those  substances,  whether  vegetable,  mineral,  or 
animal,  used  mediciiu-s,  and  leOOgniMd  ll^^ 
the  various  pharuiucupuiias. 

Official  preparations  arc  tinctures,  syrups, 
flttidB,  extracts,  emulsions,  etc.,  made  from  of- 
Iteial  dru^B,  recognized  by  the  phanDacojwia, 
ami  thrn  in  directed  how  to  be  prepared. 

OFFSET,  or  Set-Off.  The  splay  or  tiUmwg 
part  of  a  mil,  etc.,  joining  parallel  aurnieea 
when  the  upper  face  reoe«k>i  from  the  lower. 
This  frequently  occurs  on  buttresses.  The  olTstt 
is  usually  protected  with  dressed  stones,  havin;:; 
a  projection  or  drip  on  the  lower  edge  to  prevent 
the  rain  from  running  down  the  wall.  In  Bur- 
reyin^  an  offset  U  a  line  perpendicular  to  a 
given  straight  liiu-  on  which  may  be  located  at 
some  nuasnrcd  distance  a  point,  Surh  points 
on  variuu^  offsets  may  determine  tlu>  jxisition  of 
•a  irregular  or  inaceeaaible  line  ai\<l  nmke  it 

Cible  to  map  accurately  a  plot  of  land  whoee 
idaries  are  uns^nnmetrical  or  difficult  of  ae> 
ceee.    See  SuB\-EYiNn. 

OFFSET.  A  lateral  shoot,  either  a  stolon  or 
aneker,  which  strikes  root  and  forms  a  new  plant. 
Striiwlxrries,  niiilttT  ltt-r  onions,  and  blaek  iaap< 
berries  are  familiur  examples. 
OFFBXn,  See  Sinmrmie. 
O'FLAHERTY,  A-flu'er-tl.  Rodebio  (1C20- 
1718).  An  Irish  historiographer,  born  in  Moy- 
eullen  Castle,  (Jalway.  lie  was  educat<Hl  in  his 
native  county,  made  a  special  study  of  Irish  his- 
tiHfy  and  literature,  and  publiehcd  the  results 
in  Ogygia,  aeu  Rerum  HUtamitarUM  Chronologic 
(1685),  the  first  scholarly  work  on  tbe  subject 
to  reach  Kii>jhiii«l.  His  Chorographical  Dcscri]) 
tion  of  West  or  H — iar  Vonnaught  was  t)ublished 
by  the  Irish  Archieological  Society  in  1846,  and 
bis  letters  were  edited  by  J.  T.  (iilbert  (I80,''i), 
but  the  author  himwlf  lost  his  property  through 
revolutionaiy  ebanges  of  fovemnent*  and  died 
in  poverty. 

OO,  9g  (Heb.  'Offt  probably  eoiineeted  with 

'Agarr) .  An  Amoritish  Kinfr  of  Bashan.  who  is 
said  tf)  havf  lived  at  the  tiinc  of  the  entnuice  of 
the  Israrlitos  into  Canaan.  Tin:'  chief  cities  of 
his  territory  were  Ashtarotli  atui  Edrei,  and  he 
and  his  people  were  defeattd  at  the  latter  place 
1^  the  half'tribe  of  Manaaseh  whieb  remained 
cast  of  tbe  Jordan  (Drat.  iii.  I'lS;  Joab.  xiii. 
12).  0;r  is  represented  n<  the  last  of  thr  Re- 
phaini  or  giants.  The  story  of  his  Ui'l^lcnd 
(Deut.  iii.  11)  may  hv  l)asr<l  on  the  hugt>  «ar 
eophagi  which  Phtenician  kings  had  made  in 
initattimi  of  Egyptian  eustoms.  Many  other 
fables  arose  about  Og,  some  of  which  found  their 
way  into  the  Jewish  midrashic  rollections. 

OOAK,  f>^am  (Olr.  ogam,  ogum,  Tr.  o^kdia, 
Gael,  oidkeam;  perhaps  connected  with  Ok.  ^/wp. 


ogmos,  row,  Skt.  a/man,  course,  from  aj,  Gk. 
ayetv,  agcin,  Lat.  agcre,  to  drive).  The  name  of 
a  script  UHed  iu  various  ancient  inscriplion^  in 
llie  British  Isles.  They  are  found  chietly  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  tbe 
earliest  of  theui  date  from  the  fifth  century. 
They  number  nearly  three  hundred  in  alL  The 
larif^ua;;*'  in  almost  everj'  case  is  a  ])rimitivc 
form  «t  ijiaelic,  but  some  fourteen  ul  Llit>ui  found 
in  Scotland  appear  to  b«  I'ictish.  The  interpre- 
tation of  these  last  is  entirely  doubtful,  and 
scholars  are  not  even  agreed  as  to  whether  tbe 
Pictish  lan;.>ua;,'t'  i«  Indo-European. 

TiR'  iiivintiuu  of  tin-  ogams  is  assigned  in  Irish 
traLlition  to  a  ^;o(l  u^^nia  (one  of  the  Tuatha 
de  Dauaun),  aud  tliis  uauie  corresponds  very  well 
to  Ogmios,  described  by  Lucian  as  a  Gaulish 
Hercules,  But  the  legend  looks  like  an  e^- 
mological  afterthought ;  especially  since  the 
motive  a.sst;rnf'<l  to  <Vina  was  the  desire  to  invent 
a  steret  serijtt  uliieli  only  the  learned  cuuid  use, 
whereas  tliere  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
cryptic  about  the  old  Ogam  alphabet.  There 
existed,  to  be  sme,  a  kind  of  pedantie  puzile- 
speeeh,  also  called  Ogam,  some  examples  of 
which  have  been  jireserved  in  Middle  Irisli  manu- 
scripts. Jhit  this  is  to  be  earefully  distin^'uished 
from  the  ancient  Ogam  alphabet  lused  iu  inscrip- 
tions. The  old  alphabet  was  apparently  known 
down  to  the  Middle  Irish  period,  and  inscriptions 
or  messages  written  in  Ogam  figure  more  or  less 
frecpienlly  in  the  jiopular  sagas. 

I  he  characters  have  been  nearly  all  nmde 
out  by  recent  investigation.  They  are  usually 
cut  along  the  edge  of  the  stone  and  read  from 
the  bottom  upward.  In  the  alphabet  whldi  fol- 
lows the  horizontal  line  represents  the  edge  upOD 
which  the  notches  and  lines  are  grnvcn: 


hU-  s,  a        &iu&n&Ca  aAue.  i..™** 

A  few  of  the  monuments  are  bi  lingual. 

The  inscriptions  contain  almost  nothing  be- 
sides proper  names,  but  these  are  of  great  value 
for  the  ligfit  they  throw  upon  primitive  Oeltio 
pliouolo<ry  and  inflection.  Ccmpare  the  article 

on   IKI.SII  I-ITKRATfRE. 

Jtim.KH.K.vi'ii V.  Pv.  H.  Brasli.  Tin-  Ofjam  Jn- 
scrtbvd  Monuments  of  the  Gaedhtl  in  the  British 
Islands  (Ix>ndon,  1879)  ;  John  Hhvs,  I^eclurcs  on 
Welsh  Philology  (2d  ed.,  Ix>ndon,  1879)  ;  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson,  articles  in  the  Transactions  of 
ihr  I'liuol  liifili  Ariidrfin/.  \'ol.  xwii.,  and  Oijmn 
JnscriptiuM  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Seutland  (Ed- 
inburgh, 1887:  being  the  Rhind  I^ecturcs  for 
1884);  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister,  8tudie»  <a 
Irish  Epigraphg,  part  1.  (London,  1897,  part  ii., 

1902).  The  Pictish  problem  is  discusseil  by 
Rhys,  The  huu  t  iplions  and  Language  of  the 
\i,ilhirn  Picts,  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquarians  of  Scotland.  1892.  pp.  263  IT. 
On  the  Ogroic  pnzde-writlng  see  Thumeysen  in 

the  Revue  r<-lt'\(;vi-   ^  ii  ,         .Tr,!)  ff, 

OQASA W AE, A  <i ii  1 M  A .  .Vgii's/i  ■  wii'r4-.sh<V- 
mh  (Jap.,  islands  (owned  I>y  i  Ogasjiwara).  The 
Ja|M»nese  name  of  the  Bonin  Isliimls  (q.v.). 

OQ'DEM'.  A  city  and  the  county-sent  of 
Wol>er  rounty,  T'tnh.  .^7  miles  north  of  SnU 
Ijike  City;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Opdcn  and 
Weber  rivers,  and  on  the  (inion  Pacific.  Sonthorn 
Fncille,  Orsgon  Short  Line,  Ogden  and  North- 
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western,  aod  Rio  Grande  Western  jailroads 
(Map:  Utah,  B  1).  it  is  the  seat  of  the  State 
Industrial  bchool  (reformatory)  and  of  State 
institutions  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  of 
Sacred  Heart  Academy  (Roman  Catholir  uid 
of  Weber  Stake  Academy  (Mormon).  Itit-  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  city  hall,  county  court* 
hottae^  and  several  ol  the  public  school  buildings. 
Uaioii,  Lester,  and  Liberty  parks,  respectively 
5,  10,  and  10  ncrcs  in  area,  are  notable  attrac- 
tions. The  Ogdeu  CaQon,  opening  at  the  city 
limits,  is  noted  for  ita  wildly  picturesque  scenery 
and  for  its  waterfall.  A  pipe  line  serves  to  con- 
•ny  an  immense  electrical  energy  supplying  light, 
hMtt  and  power  for  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  city  has  valuable  natural  advantages  from 
ita  locjitiou  ill  a  produttive  agriculturiil,  fruit- 
growing, and  mineral  region.  An  important  rail- 
road jnnetion,  it  controls  large  commefcial  in- 
terests in  an  cx|Kirt  trade  in  beet  siinar,  canned 
goods,  grain,  and  fruit,  and  as  a  distrilniting 
centre  for  tlie  .surround in;;  country.  Its  indus- 
triul  entcrpribCb,  uUu  itn{>ortant,  arc  rcprei^euted 
by  woolen  niillt*,  canning  works,  brick  and  tile 
worl(8,  a  broom  factory,  pickle  works,  etc.  Ogden 
was  founded  in  1848,  was  laid  out  as  a  city  under 
the  direction  of  nrijchnm  Ynunp  in  1850.  and 
was  chartereil  in  iH.jl.  The  orii;ini>l  cluirter  jire- 
viously  •■>""i"^'  the  city,  dutt'd  18(11,  \vas  re- 
pealed by  the  Li>gi.slature  of  18t>8,  which  enacted 
a  general  law  for  the  government  of  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State.  Under  this  statute,  Ogden 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years, 
a  unicameral  coimcil,  and  administrative  of- 
ficials, of  whoui  the  clerk,  auditor,  treasurer,  at- 
torney, and  police  justice  are  chosen  by  popular 
vote,  and  all  others  appointed  by  the  executive, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  oonneiL  Popula- 
tion, in  1«W,  U.SrtO;  in  1900,  16,313. 

OaDEN,  Aabon  (1750-1839).  An  American 
soldier  and  lawyer,  born  at  Klizabethtown,  N. 
J.  lie  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1773.  entered 
the  Revolutionary  army  in  1777,  and  served  until 
tlie  close  of  tlie  war,  when  he  wan  di.'^ohari^cd 
with  the  rank  of  major.  In  1801  the  Federalist 
Legislature  of  New  Jersey  chose  him  United 
States  Senator,  and  in  1812  the  same  pnrty 
elected  him  Ckivemor  of  the  State.  He  sfter- 
\\nrds  went  into  jiarl iicrship  with  one  T>;tniel 
Dod  for  the  jnirjiof^e  of  running  n  ste;iml>ont 
between  Kli/abothtnwn  and  New  York.  ;itul  this 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Livingston 
and  Fulton,  to  whom  the  New  York  Legislature 
had  granted  the  exclusive  right  to  navignto  the 
waters  of  that  State  with  steamboats.  This  led 
to  ye.'iis  of  litiu'iition  and  resulted  in  Ogden'a 
financial  ruin.  From  1S2'.)  until  hix  death  he 
was  president  of  the  Society  of  the  ('in<  innati. 
Ckinsult:  Dayton,  Address  Before  the  Whig  ami 
Cliompikie  Boetetirg  of  the  VoUf-ne  of  Nnr  Jertey 
(Princeton.  IRHOI  :  and  Cnllrciions  of  ihi^  TUtW 
Jcr«cy  Uistorical  Society,  vol.  vii.  (1872). 

OOOBV,  WiMjAM  Btmja  M8l>S-77>.  An 

.\mrrirnn  railroad  ofTirial.  TTe  \\i>>  1<orn  at 
Walton,  N.  Y..  and  Ix  iiuue  a  rneinlxT  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  in  1834.  In  183.'>  he  removed 
to  Chicago,  and  upon  its  incorporation  as  a  city 
in  1837  became  the  ftrst  mayor.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  building  the  CJnlena  and  Chicaffo  Tlail- 
road.  of  which  he  was  made  president  in  1847. 
lle  ad\  r)c:i(ed  canal  iTii]>ro\ cnicTit .  \\  ;o-  yiresideiit 

of  the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul  and  Fond  du  Lac 


Railroad  in  1855,  and  when,  by  (h«  consolidation 
of  smaller  railroads,  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
em  was  formed,  he  became  its  president.  He 
was  a  stronjj:  advocate  of  the  Pacilic  railroads, 
and  was  the  first  president  of  ihe  I  nion  Pacilic 
Company.  In  addition  to  his  railroad  interests, 
be  was  largely  engaged  in  lumbering  in  Wis- 
consin. Ue  was  also  the  promoter  of  many  phi- 
lanthropic and  educational  movements  in  Chi- 
cago. 

OGKDENSBURG.  A  city  and  port  of  entry 
in  Saint  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  142  miles  north 
by  east  of  Syracuse.  It  is  on  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Kiver, at  its  conthunc*-  with  the  Oswejj^atchie,  and 
op{>osite  Prescott,  Ont.,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  steam  ferry,  and  on  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  and  the  Rutland  railroads 
(Map:  New  York,  El).  Among  the  prominent 
educatiouiil  aud  chutitable  institutions  are  the 
Ogdensburg  Free  Academy,  Saint  Lawrence  IIo.s- 
pitol  (State),  city  hospital.  Saint  John's  Uospi* 
tal,  and  United  Hetpers'  Home.  The  city  luui 
also  a  fine  United  States  custom-hou.se  and  post- 
olTice,  State  armory,  city  hall,  public  library, 
Koman  Catholic  cathedral,  and  Riverside,  Ham- 
ilton, Mansion,  Crescent,  and  Grove  parks. 
Ogdensburg,  aa  the  terminal  of  deep-water  navi- 
gation on  the  Great  Lakes,  has  rt^lar  steam- 
ship eommunication  with  the  principal  lake 
ports,  and  carries  on  an  important  trad<'  in 
grain,  lumber,  and  general  produce,  as  well  as 
manufactured  products,  principally  lumber, 
brass  curtain  rods,  silk,  and  slurts.  Many  of 
ita  industrial  establishments  utilise  water  power 
derived  from  the  river,  First  settled  in  1749, 
Ogdenshur^'  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1.S17  and  rec»ivcd  a  city  ehiirtor  in  l.SiiS.  Tlie 
government,  under  the  original  charter  as  8ul>- 
sequently  amended,  the  last  revision  in  18W. 
is  vested  in  a  mayor  electe<l  eveiy  two  years;  a 
unicameral  council ;  and  administrative  oflTicials, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  eitlier  elect#<i  by  the 
council  or  continued  by  that  body  upon  nomina- 
tion by  the  executive.  The  civil  service  com- 
mission is  appointed  by  the  mayor;  and  the  board 
of  edueatitni.  one  of  whose  members  acts  as 
president,  is  chosen  hy  popul.nr  vote.  The  water- 
works are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipal- 
ity. PopulaUon.  in  1890,  11,M2;  in  1900,  IS,- 
633. 

OOA  Jacqi  ks  X'lNCK.NT  (c.1755-01). 

A  Haitian  revolutionist.  He  was  bom  at  Dou- 
don,  a  free  man,  but  a  mulatto;  served  for  sev- 
eral years  in  one  of  the  German  armies;  and  in 

1789  was  sent  to  the  Constitutional  Assembly 
as  a  representative  of  Haiti  \\  hen  he  returned 
to  the  islitnd  lie  petitioned  the  Assembly  to  fret» 
the  slaves  there.  But  he  was  unsuccessful  and 
took  up  aims  in  the  autumn  of  17iM).  having  or- 
ganized a  company  in  the  United  States.  He 
won  a  few  battles,  then  was  defeated,  and  sur- 
rendered after  re<'civlng  a  promise  that  his  ]ifi> 
should  be  spared :  but  he  was  tried  and  sentenced 
to  be  broken  on  the  wlied. 

OGEE'  (probably  a  eomiption  of  ofjive,  on 
account  of  the  form  of  the  curve  when  viewed  in 
perspective  from  below).   A  moldinir  consisting 

of  two  curs'es,  one  ronf.nve  nnd  the  other  ronvpx. 
It  is  called  fin  classic  architetturf)  cf/inaiium  or 
in/ma  rrrcrfia  (q.v..  and  see  MoLmivns).  The 
Ogee  is  also  much  used  in  Gothic  architecture. 
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OQZB'CHfUa  LIMX.  An  AmeriCMi  tree.  See 
Tomo. 

OGOIONE,  fidjVnft,  Mabco  da  (c.1470- 
clMO).  An  Italian  painter,  born  at  Oggiono* 
OB  Lake  Coma.    A  pupil  and  able  imitator  of 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  under  whom  ho  studied  as 
early  aa  1490,  he  is  best  rcmoiiibtred  fur  the  ex- 
cellent copies  of  his  master's  "J^ast  SupjKT,"  one 
of  which  (in  oil)  is  in  the  Koyal  Academy, 
London,  another  (in  freMO)  in  toe  Brera  Gal- 
hary,  Milan,  and  a  third,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in 
the  Hermitage,  Saint  Petersburg.  In  view  of 
till-  almost  total  destruction  of  the  original, 
tile  value  of  theiie  faithful  rppruductions  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Of  live  fresco  paint- 
ings executed  for  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Peee,  Milan,  the  ^Assumption**  and  **Mai^ 
riage  at  Cana"  are  now  in  thr  Hrrra  (lallcry, 
which  also  contains  a  masterly  i.iiiuis  of  "The 
Ari,-lian^;els  Sujiprensiri;:  Lucifer."  In  the  Loiivro 
may  l>e  seen  a  "Holy  Family-,"  in  the  13erlin  Mu- 
KMim  a  "Madonna,"  and  in  the  Pinaeotoea  «t 
Turin  a  "Christ  Bearin;;'  the  Croaa." 

OOIEB  (d  zhyd')  THE  One  of  tlie 

moat  popuUr  of  Charlemagne's  paladins,  the  hero 
of  several  of  the  chansons  de  gesie  of  the  Charle- 
magne eycle,  the  oldest  form  Of  wbieb,  "La  Cheva- 

lerie  O^'ier  de  Dancmarehe,"  waa  editc<l  hy  Bar- 
roi-s,  and  another  version  by  Rainibert.  Ojiier, 
son  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Denmark,  was  br(nif:lit 
Up  aa  a  hosfij^rj.  at  Charlemagne's  Court. 
His  vm  beii  killed  by  the  King's  son,  a  long 
Strife  emsued,  during  whioh  Ogier  was  long  be- 
si^ed  in  Csstle-Fort,  defending  it  with  great 
valor.  He  iidierited  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark, 
but  gave  it  up  to  return  to  the  French  Court, 
and  became  one  of  Charlemagne's  foremost  cham- 
pions. In  extreme  old  age  he  was  shipwredced 
near  the  island  of  Avalon,  and  carried  off  by 
Morgan  le  Fay  to  her  mnfrie  palace.  A  rinjr  re- 
stored  his  youth,  and  n  niafrie  crown  made  him 
fiir;:et  the  past.  Two  humlrcd  ycar.s  later  he 
returned  to  fret-  France  from  invaders,  probably 
Normans,  after  which  he  was  carried  away  again 
by  Morgan  to  Avalon.  Aa  the  Danish  national 
hero,  Holger  Danske,  lie  still  sleeps  till  danger 
wakes  him.  He  figure*  in  the  literature  of  sev- 
eral countries.  In  KiiuH^h  legendn  he  ia  Icnown 
as  the  father  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton,  and  ap- 
pears in  Morris's  "Earthly  Pnradise." 

OGIL.BY,  oVl  In.  .lOH.N  (  ir.OO  7«).  A  British 
author  and  publisher;  born  in  or  near  Edin- 
burgh. He  accompnniod  Strafford.  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  to  Dublin  in  103.3,  and  built  a  little 
theatre  in  Saint  Werburg  Street.  The  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  in  1641  ruined  him,  however, 
and  he  returned  to  London  destitute.  He  then 
learned  Latin  and  Greek,  and  translated  Vergil, 
vEaop.  and  Homer.  After  the  Restoration  Ogilby 
ei^oyed  the  favor  of  Charles  11.,  and  after  a 
bnef  sojourn  in  Ireland  he  settled  in  London  and 
became  a  publisher.  The  preat  fire  nf  IftOrt  de- 
stroyed liis  printing  house  and  stock,  hut  he 
soon  recovered,  and  during  tlie  next  ten  years 
published  many  fine  works,  several  of  which  were 
illustrated  with  engravings  hy  Kollar,  T^omlwrt, 
Faithorne,  and  others.  During  his  latter  years 
lie  de>'oted  himself  to  the  publication  of  works 
on  t!en;rraj)hy  and  topnrrraphy.  freely  illiistratcil 
with  maps  and  engravinfrs.  among  which  were 
An  Emha»»if  from  the  Eo.it  fndin  Company  of  the 
United  Privittce*  to  th«  Ormd  Tartar  Cham, 


B»jpenr  of  China  (I6«9) ;  and  the  first  volume 
of  Britantna,  a  work  whidi  was  to  have  comprised 

three  volumes,  hut  which  was  never  completed, 
owing  to  its  projector's  death.  Consult:  Niooi- 
sou,  Historical  Libraries  (new  ed.,  London,  1796), 
and  Conington's  "Eqgiish  Translators  of  Vergil/' 
in  the  Quarttrijf  Review  {London,  1861). 

OGILVIE,  r/f^'l  vT,  CuNTON  (1838-).  An 
American  laudHcape  painter,  born  in  New  York. 
He  studied  in  his  native  city  under  James  Hart, 
and  afterwards  went  abroad,  where  he  aont 
mueh  time,  especially  til  France.  Ia  1864  be 
was  elected  on  associate  of  the  Koyal  Academy. 
His  landscapes  are  usually  of  bwisa  or  French 
scenes. 

OGILVIB,  John  (1797-1807).  A  SooHlsh 
lexicographer,  bom  in  Marnoch  parish,  Banff. 

Tlie  loss  of  a  leg  forced  liim  to  abandon  physical 
luUor  at  twenty-one,  uiid  he  became  schoolmaster 
while  preparing  him-HcIf  for  the  university.  In 
1828  hegraduated  from  Mariachal  CoU^,  Aber- 
deen, m  taught  privately  in  that  city  for  three 
years,  and  was  then  mathematical  ma'^ter  in 
Goriloti'.s  Ilusspitiil  until  He  wrote  Imita- 

tiiiiis  of  Horace  (1831-:V2),  in  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect, for  the  Aberdeen  Hagazinc;  collaborated 
in  Sta<khouse's  History  of  the  Bihte  (18S6); 
and  from  1838  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  engaged 
in  revising  and  enlarging  UV6«/cr'«  Dictionary 
under  a  new  title,  the  I tn pi  rinl .  of  which  tic  piib- 
UhIiihI  an  abridgment  in  18(13,  and  a  student's 
edition  two  yeats  afterwmrda,  whldi  he  abridged 
is  1867. 

O'OIVE  (Fr.  ogive,  augive,  from  ;ML.  nuijira, 
ogive,  from  Sp.,  Port.,  It.  ati(i'\  highest  point, 
from  Ar.  ate/,  highest  point,  zenith).  The  arch  in 
Pointed  Gothic  vaulting  which  erosaes  the  \nult 
diegoaalhr  from  one  angle  to  another.  B;f  «l- 
tension  the  term  opitw  is  vaed  to  mean  a  Ponted 
arch,  and  French  critics  use  it  quite  generally 
as  synonymous  with  Gotlde. 

OOLESBT,  «/g'ls-bI,  IUohasd  James  (1824- 
00).  An  American  soldier  and  politician.  He 
was  born  in  Oldham  County,  Ky.,  was  orphaned 

at  eij;ht,  studieil  law  while  livin;:  on  a  farm 
and  working  a.H  n  cur|>eitter  at  l^ecatur,  Ul.,  and 
began  to  practice  at  Sullivan,  111.,  in  1845.  He 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  War,  par- 
ticipating in  the  battles  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oerro 
Cordo.  In  1847  he  resumed  his  law  practice  at 
Decatur,  and  after  a  short  course  of  study  gradu- 
ated at  the  Louisville  Law  School  in  1848.  Dur- 
ing the  gold  excitement  of  184!)  he  crossed  the 
continent  to  the  mining  districts  of  California, 
but  returned  to  Decatur  in  1851.  He  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  Congress  in  18.58,  but 
in  1S(>0  represented  his  district  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate. W  hen  tlte  Civil  War  broke  out  he  resigned 
his  i-eat  to  accept  the  position  of  colonel  of  the 
.Eighth  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  subsequently 
commanded  a  brigade  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
,«i(m,  w  as  promoted  <o  the  rank  of  brigadier  uencral 
of  volunteers  in  March,  1862,  and  to  that  of 
nnijor  ^.'cneral  in  November;  served  under  (^rant 
at  Shiloh  and  under  Halleck  and  Rosocrans  at 
Corinth,  where  he  was  severely  wotmded,  and 
commanded  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps  fnnn 
.\pril,  1863,  to  May,  1864.  when  he  resigned  from 
the  service.  He  was  afterwards  (;n\rriiiir  of 
iliinois  from  1864  tn  1800.  for  s-  veral  nmnMis  in 
1873,  and  from  1884  to  IS.S'.i:  and  fr-.m  IST.-^  to 

1878  was  a  member  oi  the  United  States  Senate. 
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OGLETHORPE,  u'g'l  tiiOrp,  Iamts  Edwabd 
( lU9(>-i78d) .  An  English  general  and  phslan- 
thropiat,  the  founder  of  Georgia.  li«  was  bora 
in  London,  December  22.  Idmi,  and  in  1710  en- 
leretl  llic  army.  In  1722  he  entered  Parliaiiicnt 
as  uiendM't  lui  ilHsUiiierc.  The  unhappy  death 
of  a  friend  in  the  debtors'  prison  drew  t)gle- 
thorpe's  attention  to  the  horrible  abuses  of  that 
inatitution.  He  brought  the  matter  before  Par- 
lianiont,  and  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  subject.  This  experi- 
encL-  led  to  the  formation  (if  a  plan  of  coloniwi- 
tion  as  a  means  of  afFording  relief  to  insolvent 
debtors.  In  1732  OglethoriH:  and  others  obUiiued 
a  charter  granting  them  a  tract  of  land  in 
America,  between  the  Altamaba  and  Savannah 
rivers.  The  plantation  was  called  Georgia,  in 
honor  of  George  II.,  who  was  much  interested  in 
the  project.  Liberal  subscriptions  were  made, 
and  a  Parliaoientarif  grant  of  £10,000  was  ob- 
tained. Oglotborne  was  appointed  Qovemor,  and 
in  Xovemlx'r,  1732,  sailt'<1  with  120  colonists,  who 
founded  the  town  of  S;iviinnah  (q.v.).  Oglethorpe 
was  lor  iiiiii'  yrars  the  ;.;nitiin;,'  --jiirit  of  tlu'  si'ttlc- 
ment.  .\si<li  from  his  adi)inii>tralive  activity, 
his  claim  to  ili>tin(  tion  in  colonial  history  lies  m 
his  deteriuinvd  efforts  to  turn  back  the  'Spanish 
tide  of  colonization  and  oonouest  in  the  south. 
In  cxju  itation  of  an  attack  from  thi"  Spaniards 
at  .S4UuL  Augustine,  Oglethorpe  or;,'aiii/(Hl  ttic 
defenses  of  the  little  colony,  and  in  I7'?8  lio 
brought  over  a  volunteer  regiment  of  600  men 
recruited  in  England.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  Jenkin's  Ear  in  1739,  Oglethorpe  buc- 
cessfully  rejM'Ued  an  attack  on  Amelia  Island, 
by  the  Spaniards,  nnd  in  ^lay.  1740.  marched 
against  Saint  Augustine  at  the  head  of  a  force 
of  2000  militia  and  Indians,  but  in  spite  of  the 
CoOperatioa  of  a  small  fleet  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  attempt.  Tn  the  spring  of  1742  a 
ttircati  iii'd  invasion  of  Georgia  by  a  large  S|)an- 
ish  forcf  was  rcjM'lied  by  Oglethorpe,  who  in- 
lliftfd  a  severe  defeat  on  the  enemy  at  IVcderica 
and  thus  assured  the  colony  immunity  from  at- 
tack. In  1743  Oglethorpe  was  made  bri^dicr- 
general,  and  in  the  same  year  he  returned  to 
England,  a  step  rendered  necessary  by  his  finan- 
cial ol)Iij,'at ions,  most  of  which  were  incurre<l  in 
advancing  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  defense 
of  Georgia.  During  the  Stuart  invasion  of  1745 
Oglethorpe  tras  accused  by  the  Duke  of  Chimber- 
land  of  failure  to  overtake  the  Jacobite  fufritiveii 
when  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  He  was  inurt- 
jnartialed,  but  acipiif t*ii.  In  1752  he  and  the 
other  trustees  of  Georgia  resigned  their  charter, 
and  the  colony  became  a  roval  province.  There 
Is  an  admirable  biography  by  WrifHtt,  Uemttin 
of  James  Oijhthorpf  (London,  1867).  Con-^nlt 
also  l.^ckv.  England  in  thv  t'itfhtccnth  Century, 
vol.  j.  (New  York,  1879).    See  (JEOiUiiA. 

OOMORE  (-Vmor)  AND  GARW.  A  coal- 
mining town  in  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  miles 
siii!ili\\'  -i  iif  Mridp'nd  iMnp:  Wales,  crii.  Pur- 
ing  the  last  decade  iinn  h  artivity  hn?»  bci»n  shown 
in  the  promotion  of  public  industrial  improve- 
ments* Of  archteological  interest  in  the  neigh - 
borlmod  are  Ogmore  Oifttle.  a  Norman  ruin: 
the  remains  of  the  tv. rifth  century  fortifxHl 
priory  of  Ewennv:  and  (*nitv  Castle  and  Church. 
Population.  In  1801,  13.800;  in  IMl,  19,012. 

O'GOR'MA'N'.  Tiio\f.vs  (lS43-h  An  Ameri- 
can bishoj)  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  born 


in  Boston,  Mass.  lie  lived  in  Chicago  and  in 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  until  1853,  and  for  twelve 
years  thereafter  studied  in  France.  In  18U7  be 
took  a  pastoral  charge  in  Rochester,  ilinn.,  but 
left  it  in  1878  to  become  a  ini  inhi  r  of  the  I'aulist 
community  in  New  York  tity  for  four  years, 
and  was  then  pastor  at  FariLuiult,  Minn.,  until 
1885.  The  following  year  he  went  to  Saint  Thomas 
College,  Saint  Paul,  as  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology,  and  was  the  first  president  of  that  in- 
stitution. In  18!N>-(t5  he  was  professor  of  mod- 
ern Church  history  in  the  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.  lie  received  his  D.D.  degree 
from  the  Pope  in  1893,  and  in  1890  was  conse* 
crated  Uishop  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  T).  Ills  j>ubliea- 
lions  include  A  Hiatory  of  thr  Rovimi  Cntholic 
Churcl       I  he  Vniied  ^7  18!'5  l. 

OGOWAZ,  O'g^W,  or  OOOVii,  d'u^'vif.  The 
principal  river  of  Fr«neh  Congo,  equatorial  West 

Africa.  It  rises  about  150  miles  northwest  of 
Stanley  i'i«d,  and  lluws  first  northwestward 
through  extensive  savannas,  and  then  we-1ward 
through  a  dense  forest  region,  wiiere  it  leaves  the 
itdand  plateau  in  a  series  of  falls  and  rapids. 
Finally  turning  southwestward,  it  enters  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  through  a  large  delta  in  latitude 
1°  S.  The  Ogowai  f1os\>  tlirouj.;h  a  densely  popu- 
lated countrj",  but,  ow  ing  to  its  numerous  rapids, 
its  conunercial  importance  is  not  as  great  as  it 
was  thought  to  be  before  its  upper  course  was 
explored,  tts  length  is  over  700  miles,  and  it 
is  navigable  for  small  fstcnmrrs  a  distancv  nf  200 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Along  its  banks  are  a 
nut     1   if  I atropcan  trading  stations. 

O  GRA'DY,  Standish  (1840—).  An  Irish 
author,  and  promoter  of  the  Celtic  Renaissance. 

He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  wlure  he 
graduated  with  high  honom.  Then  he  read  and 
practiced  law,  but  gave  it  up  for  journalism,  and 
that  in  turn  for  Irish  bistoiy  and  Icsendt  a 
fleU  hi  which  his  studies  and  publications  are 
very  important.  They  iiii  ludc  Thr  Tiinj  of  f^tnri). 
legends  of  Elizabethan  Ireland  (  lH!i.i(,  and  other 
eolleetioiis  of  tiile-,;  and  histori<al  essays:  Uin 
ton/  of  Jtxiand  (1881);  The  Story  of  Ireland 
(1894)  ;  and,  with  Sir  (;.  Carew,  Paeata  HibeT' 
nia,  or  fh>'  M'tns  in  Ireland  (1896). 

O'GROWNEY,  Et'oEXE  (1««3-9!1).  An  emi- 
nent   Irisli  Gaelic  setudar,  l)r)rn  at  Ballyfallon, 

Athboy.  Ireland.  He  entered  the  Diocesan  Semi* 
nary  of  Saint  Finans  at  Navan,  and  while  there 

(!( velnjied  an  intprf"=t  in  the  Gaelii'  lan;,'uage  an<I 
literature.  Later,  while  a  studf'iit  in  ^faynooth 
C>dle;^e  I  1  SS  |  ,  he  devoted  bis  li-isure 'to  the 
study  of  Irish  history  and  antiquities.  In  1889 
he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  appointed 
a  curate  in  the  parish  of  Ballinacarrigy,  County 
Westnteath.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  associatf? 
editor  of  the  Oaelic  Jnurii'il.  Previously  in  thi*. 
during  his  vacations  from  Ma>^uoth,  he  bad 
paid  several  visits  to  the  Aran  Island*  to  leant 
the  folk-tongue  Irish,  and  in  common  with 
Professor*  Zimmer  and  Kuno  Meyer,  did  mnrh 

to  e^fnMish  the  reputation  of  Inis  Meadbidn 
as  an  Irish  summer  school,  lie  afterwards  held 
the  reestablished  chair  of  Irish  at  Maynooth 
and  later  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  He  wrote  many  text-books,  aa 
well  as  numerous  contributions  to  the  current 
publications.  In  1804  his  health  gave  way,  and 
he  <' itiN'  T.I  America,  and  settled  in  Ariaona.  Ba 
died  at  Los  Angeles. 
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OOT'GES,  or  OaTOUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'Oy*. 
rnt,  'Qyuyot).    In  ThdNin  legend,  one  of  the  carljr 

kind's  of  Ikeotia,  the  eon  or  gniiKison  of  Poseidon, 
lu  his  reign  u  great  Hood  tu^k  place  in  Bowtia, 
uhicli  destroyed  cities  on  J>ake  Copaiu.  ]lia 
name  wm  borne  hy  one  of  the  Miven  gates  of 
Thebes,  near  which  hia  grave  was,  naid  to  be. 
Latrr  arstoniatizing  chroniclt  M  introduced  Ogj'ges 
to  Athi-niau  li-j^i'iul,  as  Kinj:  of  Kleusia  or  even 
lir»t  Kiiif:  of  Athens,  while  others  triinsferrcd 
hiiii  to  Egyptian  Thebes.  Whatever  the  origin  of 
the  name,  there  ii  much  to  show  that  Ogsrges  \ras 
4»iginaUjr  'the  owne  in  BiBotia  of  a  aea^^d  liks 
FoMidoA. 

OOTQKIA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'I>yv7fn).  In  Ho 
mer,  the  mythical  island  of  Calypso,  w  ht  rc  she  de- 
tained Odysseus.  The  word  is  urigiimlly  an 
adjective,  ami  (lt'scril>es  the  island  as  belonj^ing 
to  the  sea-god  Ogj'ges,  whether  identified  with 
Oceanus  or  Poseidon.  Later  commentators  tried 
to  localize  the  island  near  Crete  or  Italy;  in 
Homer  its  location  is  wholly  indeterminate  in 
the  far  West. 

O'SA'GAir,  Thomas,  first  Baron  (1812-85). 
An  Irish  jurist  and  statesman,  born  at  Belfast. 

He  was  calli  d  to  the  Dublin  bar  in  183f5,  for  the 
followinj^  fnur  yenrn  he  edit«'d  thf  .Ycuri/  Kxami- 
ncr,  and  was  afterwards  as--(>cial«'<l  with  his 
friend  Daniel  O'Conneil  in  hiwsuits  bearing  upon 
national  rights.  He  fell  out  of  favor  with  the 
Patriof  Party  by  his  defense  of  the  union  with 
Kn<:l;uid,  by  his  appointment  to  the  Board  of 
National  Education  in  1858,  and  to  the  Attor- 
ney-(Jeneralahip  in  1862,  but,  despite  op(K)sition, 
he  warn  sait  to  Parliament  from  Tralee  in  1863. 
Five  jeais  afterwards,  under  Gladstone,  O'Uagan 
was  made  Lord  Chaaedlor  of  Ireland  and  served 
until  1874.  ITe  was  the  first  'Ronmn  Catholio 
raised  to  that  (ifllce  during  two  cuit nrit-,  and 
hf  to<jk  his  scat  iu  the  House  of  Lords  in  1K70. 
In  1880  he  was  made  vice-chancellor  of  tho 
Royal  Universify  of  Ireland,  founded  in  that 
year,  and  the  same  year  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  his 
return  to  power,  called  him  to  resume  the  Lord 
Chancellorship  of  Ireland,  but  O'Ha^Mii's  h.  alth 
forbade  his  keeping  it  for  more  than  a  year, 
though  he  had  time  to  make  an  eloquent  appeal 
for  the  Irish  Land  BilL  His  0ooa9ioi%al  Papen 
etMf  AddretM  were  published  in  1884,  and  his 
Sprrchcs  and  Arguments  in  1885. 

CHABA,  d-hftr'ft,  Theodore  (l820-e7).  An 
American  poet  and  soldier,  bom  in  IJanville, 
Ky,.  Ktbruary  11,  1820.  After  being  educated  at 
Bardstown,  he  studied  law,  was  admitttMl  to  the 
haTf  got  an  appointment  at  Washington,  entered 
the  aimy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Idextcan  War, 
and  was  brevetted  major  for  gallantry.  After* 
■wnrfl=<  hf>  practiced  law,  filibuaterci?  in  Cuba, 
pfrfiirined  fliplomatic  commissions  and  tilled  edi- 
tririal  iiii-^ts,  and  in  the  Civil  War  servwl  as 
oolniicl  of  an  Alabama  regimrnt  and  on  staffs. 
\ft>-r  ihc  war  he  engaged  in  tiir  cotton  business, 
but  be  suflTered  reverses.  His  body  was  removed 
to  Kentucky  and  buried  by  the  side  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Buena  Vista  whom  he  had  commemorated 
.  in  his  famous  "Bivouac  of  the  Dead,"  the  only 
one  of  his  oeeasional  poems  that  ineps  Ms  mem- 
Orr  fr'"*b. 

O'HIGGINS,  A-fr'g^ns.    An  inland  province 
of  ChUe,  bounded  by  the  Province  of  Colchagua 
flB  the  south.  f^antMgo  OH  fhs  north  and  west» 
ToL.  xnL-ao. 


and  Argentina  on  the  cast  (Map:  Chile,  C  10). 
Area,  2624  square  miles.  The  eastern  part  lies 

on  the  slopt-  of  the  Andes  and  is  very  moun- 
tainous. In  the  uest  tlie  >nrfaoe  i**  Mat  and  well 
achijitcd  for  >;ra/.iii^'.  which,  together  witli  agri- 
culture, is  the  cliief  occupation.  Gold  and  other 
metals  are  found  in  the  mountains.  Population, 
in  1896,  s."i,:r7.   The  cajiital  is  Rancagua  (q.v.). 

O'HIG'GXNS,  Hitan.  pron.  6-e'g<'^ns,  A.mbro.sio 
(c.1730-1801 ).  A  South  Amerieau  governor. 
He  was  born  in  County  Meath,  Ireland,  and  his 
original  name  was  Ambrose  Higgins;  was  sent 
by  bis  unch,  a  priest  in  Spain,  to  Huenos  Ayros; 
there  he  set  tip  an  a  jM'ddh  r  and  finally  ero*sed 
tho  country  and  si-ttied  in  Chile.  He  entered  tho 
Spanish  army,  rose  rapidly,  and  in  1788  received 
the  appointment  of  Captain-Qeiieral  of  Chile.  The 
last  five  ye&TH  of  his  life  were  spent  as  Viceroy 
of  Peru,  with  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Osorno. 

O'HIOGINS,  Bebxabuo  (1776-1842).  A 
South  American  soldier,  dictator  of  Chile.  U» 
was  bom  at  Chilian,  was  educated  at  Uma  until 

he  was  fifteen  and  then  in  England,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  Miranda;  and  after  many 
strange  adventures  returned  to  t'liiie  iu  1802. 
Ho  joined  tho  patriots  in  1810,  and  three  years 
afterwards  was  anpointed  Csrrera's  Hucces^r. 
A  breach  between  the  two  generals,  which  threat- 
ened civil  war,  seemed  healed  by  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  attack  of  the  Spanish  Army.  O'Hig^ 
gins,  treacherously  deserted  by  Carrera,  was  de* 
feated  at  Rancagua  (1814  ),  and  was  forced  to 
leave  the  oountiy.  In  1817  he  returned  as  lieu> 
tenant  of  San  Martin,  and  after  the  victory  of 
the  patriot  army  aee«'pted  tho  dictatorship, 
which  his  commander  had  refused.  He  was  qpm- 
pletely  successful  in  driving  out  the  Spaniards 
from  Chite;  but  the  aristocratic  party  distrusted 
his  republican  leanings  and  his  attempts  to  in* 
tro«luee  a  li^MiTal  roiistitution.  Under  the  fol- 
luv\er3  of  Carrera,  tliey  rebelled  and  deposed  him 
in  1823.  cyili^^Ki'i"  went  to  Lima*  whers  h« 
spf>nt  his  remaining  years. 

OHI'O  (corruption  of  Iroquois  Ohionhiio, 
beautiful  river}  popularly  called  the  'HrcKKVE 
State.'  A  north  <!<(>ntrai  State  of  the  United 
States,  lying  l)etween  38°  27'  and  41"  57°  north 
latitude,  and  between  80"  34'  and  84<*  4SK  west 
longitude.  It  Is  bmmded  on  the  north  by  Miehi> 
gan  and  Lake  Krie,  on  the  east  by  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  southea.st  by  West  Virginia,  on  the  south- 
west by  Kentucky,  and  on  the  west  by  Indiana. 
Its  southeastern  and  southwestern  boundaries 
are  formed  by  the  Ohio  River,  while  the  others, 
with  the  exception  of  Lake  Erie,  are  straight 
lines.  The  State  mea.sures  215  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  210  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Its  area  is  41,060  square  miles,  of  which  40,700 
square  miles  or  26,086,400  aetes  are  land-surface. 
It  ranks  thirty-second  in  siift  among  the  States. 

Topograph  T.  The  surface  is  a  rolling  plain 
shijtini:  irradually  northward  toward  Lake  Erie 
and  southward  toward  the  Ohio  River  from  a 
low  and  flat  ridge  which  forms  the  divide  be- 
tween the  two  water  systems.  This  ridge  crosses 
the  State  in  an  irregular  line  from  near  the 
northeastern  corner  In  about  the  middle  of  the 
western  boundary,  kt^oping  muili  nearer  to  the 
lake  than  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  ^'reafer  j>nrt 
of  the  State  has  an  elevation  of  about  1000 
feet,  and  the  whole  State  about  l.'SOO  feet, 
except  a  point  near  Bellefontaine  .in  the  west^ 
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central  portion,  whore  the  altitude  is  1640  leet. 
There  are  no  marked  irregularities  in  the  surface 
r\(>ipt  the  tronclic^.  ciii  by  the  rivers,  the  Ohio 
River  valley  beiuj;  lincii  with  blulTa  which  in 
some  placca  are  (JOO  fc-ct  high.  As  noted  above, 
the  State  is  divided  into  two  draimge  baeiin. 
'The  northern  portion  is  drained  into  Lake  Erie 
by  a  number  o(  streams  which  are  all  short 
exwpt  the  Maumee,  which  tlows  throuph  the 
north wcstiTii  part  of  the  Stnto  from  Indiana. 
The  Bouthern  and  much  larger  slope  in  drained 
into  the  Ohio  Blver,  some  of  whose  tributaries 
in  this  State  arc  of  considerable  size.  These 
•re  the  Muskingum,  Hocking,  Scioto,  and  Little 
and  Great  Miami.  ^  I  n-l- injjum  is  the  lonj^ost 
river  Howing  wholly  within  tlie  State,  and  i;i 
navigable  for  nearly  100  mUvs.  Tiie  Ohio  itsidf 
ifl  n»TigabI«  thnughoat  its  length  on  the  bound- 
ary a  dfetanee  (rf  436  nikM.  ilie  other  rhrera 
of  the  State  aro  chiefly  important  lor  water- 
jKtwtT,  some  of  them  hoing  Tery  ewift. 

Climatk.  The  climate  is  in  general  pleasant 
and  hcaltlifulj  though  variable,  and  subject  to 
great  and  endden  changes  of  temperature.  The 
Mean  temperature  of  the  State  for  January  is 
26°,  and  for  July  73°.  The  maximum  may  reach 
lu  hijfh  as  108°  and  the  ninimum  34°  below 
zero,  but  extreme  heat  or  cold  is  never  very 
prolonged,  on  account  of  the  variable  winds. 
-The  southern  half  ia  the  warmer,  the  heat  of 
the  northern  portion  being  tempered  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Lake  Erie.  In  the  north  the  winters 
are  more  severe,  though  tieidom  very  rigorous 
in  any  part  of  the  State.  The  avfra^r*  annual 
rainfall  is  39.3d  inches,  veiy  evenly  distributed 
through  the  year,  though  there  is  a  maximum  in 
Alay  and  June. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.  Tn  the  southeastern 
part  the  soil  is  formed  dircetly  from  the  deconi- 
pusition  of  the  underlying  rocks,  while  in  the 
remaining  area,  covering  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
State,  it  consieto  of  glacial  drift  of  great  fer- 
tility. Thi»  eoil  contains  a  great  percentage 
of  limestone  material  in  the  \vi'<t.  wtiile  in  the 
northeast  it  consists  ehieily  of  ehiy,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  wheat  ;^ rowing.  The  alluvial  soil 
deposited  along  the  river  courses  is  excellent  for 
the  raising  of  Indian  corn.  The  tvestem  part 
of  the  State  lies  within  the  great  central  prairie 
belt.  The  remainder  was  originally  covered  with 
forests,  in  which  oak.  chi-^tnut,  and  maple  pre- 
dominated on  the  higher  ground,  and  eini,  lu  eeh. 
ash,  and  similar  trees  on  the  lowland-..  The 
flora  of  the  State  partakes  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  Northeastern  United  States  and  has 
few  pertiliur  -piN  ir-. 

For  I'auna.  see  paragraph  \mder  United 
St.sti;s. 

(Jeoijogt.  The  principal  feature  in  the  geology 
-  of  Ohio  is  the  broad  fold  or  anticlinal  whose 
axis  extends  from  central  Kentucky  and  crosses 
southwestern  Ohio  near  Cincinnati,  thence  run- 
ning northwest  into  Indiana.  \\hiK^  a  hranch  axis 
runs  northea.'jt  toward  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Erie.  From  this  axis  the  strata  dip  gently  in 
either  direction,  so  that  a  broad  area  of  Silurian 
rocfcs  ffl  exposed,  eoverine  soiithwestem  Ohio, 
southen^fern  Indiana,  and  iioitli  eenlral  Ken- 
tucky, witli  a  narrower  baml  along  the  hranch 
axis  toward  L.>ke  Krie.  A  small  portion  of  this 
area  near  Cincinnati  is  composed  of  Ix>wer 
6ilurian  rocks  knouti  as  the  Cincinnati  grouP' 
On  either  aide  of  the  Silurian  are  namnrer 


outeroM  <d  Devonian  strata  running  on  the  one 
hand  through  central  Indiana,  and  on  the  other 

through  the  whole  length  of  Ol  l  i  a  little  west 
uf  the  central  line.  The  lateral  outcrupis  uf  iin'se 
strata  along  the  branch  axis  occupy  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  State  and  a  narrow  belt 
along  the  entire  southern  shore  of  Lake  Srie. 
The  remainder  of  Ohio,  including  nearly  the 
whole  eastern  half,  consists  of  rarlxmiferous 
strata.  The  entire  State  Bcenis  to  have  V.een 
above  sea  level  throughout  the  Meaozoic  and 
Ccnozoic  eras,  there  being  no  fonnations  later' 
than  the  Carboniferous  until  we  eome  to  the 
glacial  drift  This  covers  about  two-thirds  of 
the  State,  leaving  the  southeastern  portion  lui- 
touched  by  the  ice  invasion.  Tlic  drift  d«:[M^it 
i2  in  some  places  several  hundred  feet  thick, 
and  OQBsista  of  alternating  layeni  of  boulder 
day,  atratited  aand,  finely  laminated  clay,  sandy 
clay,  and  gravel.  RaistKl  beache<^  showing  Urns 
former  extent  of  the  Great  Lakes  have  iK-tsn 
traced  throu;;h  the  State,  and  another  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  surface  are  the  deeply  carved 
river-valleys  which  are  eompletaly  flUed  with 
d<^bris,  so  that  the  rivers  sometimea  flow  lar 
above  their  former  beds. 

Mikehal  RESot-ncES  aitd  Mnuwc.  Both  the 
upper  and  lower  coal  measures  contain  several 
workable  seaaia  isteihaAled  between  strata  tA 
shale,  limestone^  sauidaton^  and  el^,  and  rang* 
ing  In  thickness  from  two  to  over  a  down  f^et. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  Ohio  contains  enough 
coal  to  supjily  the  demand  of  the  State  for  soft 
coal  for  1000  years  at  the  pre>ent  rate  of  con- 
sumption. The  interbedding  strata  of  the  coal 
measures  yield  fire-clay  and  building  stone,  and 
here  also  are  found  the  iron  ores  of  the  car- 
bonate variety.  The  Salina  group  of  the  Silurian 
strata  near  Sandusky  contains  vahiahle  gypsum 
de[>OHit^,  and  bait  deposits  also  occur  at  various 

f laces.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
he  mineralogical  development  of  Ohio  waa  the 
discovery  in  1884  of  petroleinn  In  the  Trenton 
limestone  formation  of  Lower  Silnrinn  a;;e.  This 
formation  as  well  as  the  Upper  SUurtan  inclosed 
also  eonsideralde  reservoirs  of  natural  ^as. 

Ohio's  output  of  coal  increased  from  about 
6,000.000  tons  in  1B80  to  13,562,000  tons  in  1892. 
It  did  not  exfced  this  figure  again  until  1898. 
In  that  year  and  in  the  two  following  j*ears  the 
increase  was  very  rapid.  The  output  in  1900 
aggregated  IS.DHS.loU  short  tons,  amounting  to 
7  |>er  cent,  of  the  total  output  for  the  OOimtlT. 
It  was  valued  at  «10.2t»2,24a.  Only  a  amall 
amount  of  the  coal  output  b  used  in  the  produe- 

tion  of  coke.  The  averajje  number  of  emidoyeesi 
enjmm'd  in  the  cual  industry  in  that  year  waa 

The  petroleum  development  has  been  of  recent 
date.    Little  had  been  produced  prior  to  IBM, 

which  year  marks  the  heptnning  of  the  swift 
progress  of  the  industry.  The  yield  inereas<'<l 
from  flO,081  barr  1  i:i  is84  to  (.ill..^)SO  in  188.5, 
10.0l0.8i;8  in  1888,  and  :.':K»41,i6»  in  1896.  The 
last  is  the  record  vear.  The  output  for  1900  was 
22,362,730  barrels,  valued  at  $24,091,601.  This 
was  much  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  State, 
and  was  over  one-fourth  of  the  total  output  for 
the  United  States.  The  |)etroleum  is  obtained  in 
two  sections  of  the  State,  the  southeast  and 
northwest.  The  former  is  known  as  the  Eastern 
diatrlet,  and  the  latter— the  more  important— 
aa  the  Lima  district.   In  a  third  region,  Imovm 
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OHIO.  M 

at  the  Mecca-BeUkn  diatrkt,  ■bhU  qoantitlea 

of  Ivttriotiiig  oil  Are  olbUiiied.  Hie  utilizstioa 

of  the  State's  natural  gas  n-boureo^^i  is  a1«o  of 
recent  development.  There  are  two  gait  fields 
corresponding  in  a  general  way  with  those  of 
ettm.  TliA  exteiuive  uw  of  gas  for  fuel 
in  the  BMtern  district  la  the  early  Mvea* 
ties.  The  value  of  the  burned  in  1880  was 
estiu)atcd  at  over  ?5,000,000.  The  product  was 
extr.ivufiixntly  coiisutned,  and  the.  supply  s(X)n 
became  exiiauoted,  so  that  in  1885  the  value  of 
the  product  was  OB^  about  $100,000.  The  de- 
vekpami  of  the  gas  fields  in  the  northwest 
pni  of  the  State  began  at  Findlay  about  this 
time,  and  the  value  of  the  output  rapidly  in- 
creaW  until  1889,  when  it  exewiled  that  of 
any  previous  year.  After  1889  the  output  de- 
dined  ateadiljr  vntil  1808^  bum*  wtien  its  value 
incwased  again,  amounting  la  1900  to  $2,178^34. 
From  18f>0  to  1000  the  State  was  exceed^  in 
r.ii;k  Aith  rospect  to  the  output  of  natural  gaa 
by  I'l'iin^yivanif  and  IndiuBy  and  linos  18M  by 
West  Virginia. 

Ohio  nudes  iint  in  ^  aumal  value  of  clay 
products,  contributing  17.3  per  cent.  (1900)  of 
the  total  output  for  the  country.  Their  value 
increased  from  $10,860,S>.'J4  in  181K)  to  $18..'30-t,ri28 
in  1900.  Of  the  latUr  amount,  $8,573,323  repre- 
sented  the  value  of  the  pottery  (see  Manvfac- 
n»Bs),  and  $0,731.30&  th«  bndc  and  tile.  Tb* 
State  regularly  ranks  flfst  In  the  figures  for  the 
sandstone  product.  From  an  annual  value  of 
over  *.3.000.(M)0  iu  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade 
18110-1900.  Obirt's  product  felfto  about  half  that 
amount,  but  rose  in  1900  to  $2^33,596.  including 
Krindstones  and  aphelatoiws.  Of  these  it  produces 
Ofier  four  times  as  much  as  nil  ihr  rest  of  tlie 
eonntry,  the  value  for  1900  being  $54{),ft36.  Tljc 
ontput  of  limestone  for  th<>  um  decade  fluctu- 
ated in  value  around  $1,500,000,  approximately 
h.ilf  the  proiiuct  being  burned  into  lime.  Con- 
siderable quantitiee  of  eement  ara  annualljr  maau* 
belarsd.  Iroo  ore  was  mined  at  an  early  fiefMi, 
and  was  of  great  importance  to  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  State.  Recently,  however,  iron- 
mining  has  iM'comc  of  let^H  importance,  both  rela- 
tively and  absolutely.  From  344,484  tons  in 
1881)  the  output  fell  gradually  to  61,016  tons  in 
1900,  the  entire  product  beiiw  of  the  carbonate 
variety  of  ore,  and  giving  Ohio  flret  rank  in  the 
proJ-i  finr;  of  earlmnate  ore.  la  1900  sales 
of  muH'ral  water  were  reported  from  fifteen 
'prinfjii.  In  the  same  vear  the  production  of 
'^ait  amounted  to  f096>26,  giving  the  State 
fourth  rank. 

FoBBSTS  AND  FoRK«T  Prodt'cts.  The  greater 
pSTt  of  Ohio  wa.s  origuially  covered  with  forest.^ 
of  hard  wotwl,  largely  white  oak.  Seartvly  anv 
of  the  I,  riineval  forest.s  remain.  Tlie  wooded 
area  in  IMO  was  estimated  at  9300  srmnrc  miles, 
or  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  The  value  of 
the  lumber  and  timber  products  ( sec  table  below ) 
*»s  greater  for  1900  than  for  any  previous 
ttnsus  year.  The  abundance  of  foresta  early 
gave  rii*e  to  a  num!'  r  of  industries,  such  a.<?  the 
manufacture  of  plauiug  inili  productSi  fumituw, 
etc.,  which  have  continued  important,  although 
JBuch  of  their  timber  anpplv  is  now  Imported 
nom  other  States. 

AoaiCT-LTl'RE.  There  is  little  waste  land  in 
the  State.  In  1900,  93.9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
land  area  was  in  farms.  The  proximity  of  large 
city  marketo  and  the  eweUenee  of  the  trans- 
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portatkNi  facilities  help  to  stimulate  agrteultare. 
Every  decade  from  1850  to  1900  shows  an  {n« 

crease  in  the  area  of  improved  land,  which 
amounted  in  both  1890  and  r.H)0  to  78.5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  farm  area.  The  average  .siz*  of 
farms  decreased  from  125.2  acres  in  1890  to 
88.5  aeras  in  1900.  The  tuuu  operated  by  ten- 
nnts  in  1900  were  27.5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
iiuailx.'r.  Farm  renting  is  becoming  more  com- 
mon. The  farms  leased  on  share  are  more  than 
twice  as  numerous  as  those  leased  for  cash. 

From  the  table  appended  it  will  be  noticed 
that  no  particular  agrtcultiual  products  receive 
a  monopoly  of  attention.  In  ibe  variehr  of  its 
farm  yield  the  State  has  ranked  high  sinoe 
the  iirst  settlement  of  the  Weat.  The  staple 
product-H  arc  grown  throughout  the  Stat^-,  there 
being  only  a  slight  difference  in  the  adaptability 
of  the  different  seetionR,  The  area  ot  eom, 
wheat,  and  hay  each  exceeds  three  million  acres, 
though  the  two  last  attained  that  record  for 
tli  111  it  time  in  1900.  From  1890  to  1900  the 
acreage  of  wlieat  increased  41.4  per  cent,  and 
the  acreage  of  com  20  per  oent.  Oats  are  alno 
extenaiveljr  grow^  bat  this  erop  daoMMai  in 
area  during  that  oeeade.  B^e,  barley,  and  buck- 
wheat  arc  not  extensively  raised.  Ohio  is  one 
of  the  largest  prwhicers  of  Irish  potatoes,  and 
the  large  city  markets  have  given  ri.se  to  the 
extensive  raising  of  other  varieties  of  vegetables 
—sweet  com,  tomatoea,  and  mbbage  being  par- 
ticularly important.  The  area  devoted  to  tobacco 
increasted  01.2  per  cent,  from  1890  to  1900,  the 
rank  of  the  .State  in  1900  being  fourth.  Over 
43  per  cent,  of  the  area  devoted  to  tobacco  in 
1900  lay  in  tbe  oounties  of  Montgomery  and 
Darke.  Ohio  ia  jmbab^  the  lurgBot  producer 
of  temperate  none  orehara  fruits,  nfty-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  trees,  or  12.n''>  H.*.').  are  apple.  The 
yield  uf  this  crop  in  1900  wan  20,ti00,000  bmshels. 
The  number  of  peach  and  pear  trees  was  three 
timea,  and  of  plum  and  prune  trcea  six  times,  as 
great  tn  1800  as  in  1880.  Hie  region  around 
Lake  Erie  is  especially  favored  for  fruit-raising. 
This  region  liaa  become  noted  f»r  ila  numerous 
and  extensive  vineyards.  Large  quantities  of 
small  fruits  are  grown.  The  use  of  fertilizers, 
estimated  on  the  ba^is  of  cmt,  increased  68.2 
per  cent,  from  1890  to  1900,  amounting  in  ths 
latter  year  to  an  average  of  $10  per  form. 

The  following  tabk  of  crop  acreages  is  adf* 
explaining! 


OBOP 

vm 

OorD  ■  —  1~~  ~"T"T — ntir'T"" * ' 

^  hvftt                         ***«a«S*S4*S*a«b*»4 M • 

a.»4«,013 

3.20'.).i)74 
l,lir).14'J 

13,071 

S4.IHS 
8.016,981 

•i.->i;\\.%x5 
l.Jl6.:»r.5 
.vj.r,4;i 

14.U62 

01,009 

9,on.«M 

44,000 
lflS,Ott 

Rye  

B  &rto^|..M.M  B.W.M  M  M  .gMn.M.H  .... 

Stock-Raisinc.  Sto<-k-rai8ing  is  characterized 
by  tlie  same  diversity  as  is  the  cultivation  of 
crops.  Ohio  holds  a  prominent  place  in  dairy- 
ing. The  number  of  dairf  cows  has  increaoed 

each  decade  since  1870.  The  production  of  milk 
gained  30.3  per  (vnt.  from  1890  to  1000.  The 
receipts  from  sales  of  dairy  produce  in  IftOO 
were  $15,484,849,  or  (U  |»er  cent,  of  the  value 
of  tbe  total  product.  Of  this  amount,  $8,303,626 
was  derived  from  the  oale  of  m^ik,  and  moot  of 
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the  remainder  from  butter.  The  State  ia  noted 
for  sheep-raiAing.  having  for  a  long  time  led  in 
the  number  of  sheep,  but  there  was  n  large 
decrease  from  1890  to  1900.  The  nvcr.i;;!'  weight 
of  fleews,  however,  increased  in  this  lji>t  (U'ca'le, 
and  in  1899  $1,209,025  was  rccfivtd  from  sales 
of  wool.  There  was  a  significant  gain  from 
1890  to  1900  in  the  number  ol  cattle.  The 
number  of  twine  has  remained  slMmt  tiie  mme 
linoB  1880.  Poultry  is  an  important  aouroe  of 
income. 

The  following  table  of  lioldinga  of  etock  ex* 

plains  itself: 


UM 

1890 

SeIVy  eOWv.aa«ma«B**4.*«4««M«i*«*M »■*■*•«. 

8U,a3» 
1,335.074 

H78,-J05 
17,<Wl 
2,«i8.-ir>0 

tM.833 
068,554 

mo.eni 

18.858 
4.000. 7» 

Uanufaotvres.  Until  1880  Ohio  ranked 
fourth  in  llie  I'nited  States  in  the  Anhio  of 
manufactured  products,  bcint,'  excoctipil  in  that 
year  for  the  first  time  by  Illinoi-*.  It  has  sin^ 
held  fifth  place.  The  greatest  abeolute  increase 
both  in  the  value  of  products  and  the  number 
of  wage-earners  employed  was  made  between 
1880  and  1890.  In  1900  the  value  of  products 
was  estimated  at  .l;K;ii.4.'JS.00O,  and  tho  wa^jo- 
eamera  numbered  340^00,  or  8.3  per  cent,  of 
the  population. 

The  early  settlers  were  mainly  from  the  At- 
lantic coast  8tates,  and  brought  with  them  a 
knowlo'l-re  of  industrial  methods  wliieh  tnabled 
them  to  begin  at  once  a  diversity  of  industries 
for  tile  supplying  of  local  needs.  The  looal  re* 
qulrements  were  soon  outgron-n,  hoiraver,  in  eon- 
•equence  largely  of  the  superior  advantages  of 
transportation,  which  gnve  the  indu-^tries  oasy 
BCceHs  to  the  reHtmroea  of  raw  uuiteriuls  outside 
the  State,  and  to  the  market'*  of  an  extensive 
and  rapidly  developing  region.  The  Ohio  River 
on  the  south  aiforaed  communication  with  the 
States  of  the  Mis.sisi*ippi  Valley.  I^Jike  Erie 
on  the  north  pave  the  State  the  advantages  of  tho 
lake  sy-t<ni  of  Iran^iiorlation,  and,  after  the 
building  of  the  Krie  Canal,  afforded  communica- 
tioD  With  the  Atlantic  eon^^t.  The  two  systems 
of  transportation  were  early  connected  by  two 
canals,  and  these  vaterways  determhied  the  loca- 
tion of  the  early  industrial  ct  litres,  (liree  of 
which,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  iuhiio,  were 
especially  favored  by  their  positions  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  artificial  with  the  natural  waterways. 
They  still  bold  their  industrial  precedence. 

From  1800  to  1850  Cincinnati  not  only  far 
surpassed  all  other  cities  in  the  State,  but  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  Went.  From  1890  to  1900, 
however,  there  was  a  decrease  in  both  the  value 
of  its  products  and  the  number  of  its  wage- 
earners.  Cleveland  by  contrast  has  rapidly 
grown,  and  now  surpasses  all  Oliio  towns  in 
iniporl  anee  as  to  nianufaeturc*.  What  has 
brouglit  Cleveland  and  other  cities  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State  into  r.eent 
prominence  is  the  advantage  they  enjoy  in 
the  manufacture  of   Iron   and   steel.  This 

li;is  Ijeroiue  tlie  State's  leadinp  iiniii^tty.  The 
first  iittu  and  steel  establishment  was  in  this 
section  of  Ohio,  but  as  the  forests,  which  sup- 
plied the  charcoal  used  as  fuel,  bocasM  azhaosted. 


the  industry  shifted  to  the  southern  part.  The 
revival  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture  in  the 
northeastern  pari  was  due  to  the  development  of 
tlic  Lake  Superior  iron  mines  and  the  easy 
f ransporfalion  afTordecl  liy  tlie  CreaL  Lakes  to 
tliis  sevtioa  of  (iiiio,  together  with  tlie  fact  that 
the  coke-producing  regions  of  Pennsylvania  were 
near.  Youngstown,  near  wliieh  place  the  in> 
dustry  originated,  has  become  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  iron  and  steel  in  Ohio.  Since  1870  the 
State  has  ranked  next  to  Peuxii>yhunia.  and 
between  18'JO  and  1900  its  product  mure  than 
doubled  in  value.  The  closely  allied  tin  and 
terne-plate  industries  are  also  rapidly  develop- 
ing. The  prominence  of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry and  the  convenient  resources  of  coal  have 
exercised  a  beneficial  intUienec  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products — the 
second  largest  industry  in  the  State.  This  branch 
early  attained  large  proportions  at  Cincinnati, 
wbieh  city  was  favored  by  its  location  on  tlie 
Ohio  River  and  its  nearness  fo  the  coal  and  iron 
regions  farther  east.  The  industry  has  bince 
developed  generally  throughout  the  State,  Cleve- 
land having  become  the  largest  centre.  From 
1800  to  19M  there  was  a  gain  of  66  per  cent,  in 
the  value  of  the  product.  In  the  constnietion  of 
merchant  vessels  Cleveland  now  ranks  fij>.t  among 
the  cities  of  the  I  nited  States. 

In  1900  Ohio  led  all  States  in  the  manu- 
facture of  metal-working  machinery.  The  large 
steam  railway  interests  have  led  to  on 
tensive  ear  and  geitoral  shop  eonstruetlon  m- 
du.>>try.  and  the  increased  use  of  electricity  has 
(locuHioned  a  rapid  development  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  electrical  apparatus  and  supplies.  From 
the  &rst  the  preeminence  of  Ohio  in  agriculture 
has  been  a  pment  factor  in  manufacturing,  hav- 
ing created  a  market  for  certain  products,  and 
supplyinf,'  raw  materials  fur  others.  A  number 
of  towns  are  best  known  by  their  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implements  and  wagons  and  car- 
riages. The  local  iron  and  steel  supply  and  the 
native  forests  within  or  near  the  State  boundnries 
have  afforded  the  chief  raw  materials  required. 

The  prnduct^^  of  tlie  farniH  in  turn  lia\e  occa- 
sioned a  large  slaugbt«;ring  and  meat  packing 
output,  extensive  manufactures  of  liquors,  and  a 
large  productioD  of  flour,  grist  and  tobacco 
products,  and  ItfoA  prepatatfons.  In  1000  Ohio 
ranked  tliirtl  in  the  value  of  flour  and  prist-mill 
output,  iind  also  in  the  value  of  liquor  products. 
Toleilo  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  the  former, 
and  Cincinnati  in  that  of  the  latter.  Cincinnati 
is  also  the  largest  centre  of  the  slaughtering 
and  tobacco  interests.  Being  located  close  to 
the  junction  of  the  fliree  largest  swine-raising 
States,  Cincinnati  was,  from  1800  to  IS.'O.  the 
largest  meat-packing  centre  in  tlie  I'nited  .Slates. 
The  importance  of  the  tobacco  manufacture  of 
that  city  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  surrounded 
by  one  of  the  largest  tobaeeo-growing  regions 
in  the  United  States.  Akron  is  the  chief  pro- 
ducer of  food  preparations,  an  industry  which 
fii joyed  a  sixfold  iricna^i'  from  1890  to  r.«)0. 
Other  industries  which  depend  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  include  the  manufaeture 
of  gla««.  pottery  and  other  clay  products,  and 
the  refining  of  petroleum.  When  the  natural  gas 
supply  partially  failed,  some  of  the  glass  fac- 
tories removed  to  the  Indiana  gns  fields.  The  value 
of  the  output  for  Ohio  bas  therefore  decreased. 
The  value  of  the  pottery  produeta,  on  the  oon- 
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traiy,  more  than  doubled  during  the  decade  cnd- 
infi  with  1900.  East  Liverpool,  on  the  Ohio 
Bxwr,  producBB  nearly 


the  percentage  of  the  value  of  protlucts  haa  in- 

f    ,  —    creased  much  more  tb«n  that  ox  the  number  of 

ome-lialf  of  the  white  eatahliehmento: 


Tvtelfor 


iDcreaae,  1880  to  IQOri 

P«r  cpnt.  ut  Incrwiue*'.. 


ladeeMw  clvea  Mow  torStatt^., 


Per  cent  of  total  of  all  liulastriM  In  State . 


Inin  niul  hUM  


Fooodisr  and  machlDa  abop  products....^  

can  and  graeral  ehop  couetraetlaB  and  rejinirH  hy  Btsain  rall- 

rood  coiiittnnleA    

Electrtcat  Oftparatuit  and  auppUea..  

Agrkaltaral  laiplenMBta.............^....m.».».»w.N.»..M.«.»  


■  •  ******  »■♦!«■  ■«»««-tM«««»Ma*M«Ma  a  < 


Cerrfece  and  wasna  oiatwtala 
Gtanlagia  and  wasooe.. 

* 

Flonriiig  aad  gilet-eilll  prodaete.. 

!^tanirht«rinK.  

iktap  and  candles  

UqDors:  total,  

TohaMO  

Food  pnpamtloaa... —   ...... 

Oolw  aad  aplee.  reeetlay  aad  grfadlng, 

OleM    .  ; 

Pottery,  terra  cotfeo.  aad  fliacley  pcodoeta. 

I'etrolpum.  rpflnlnp  

QothlDg.  men'R,  factor?  product...  , 

CbitlrtiiKf  womea'a,  faetorr  prodaefc.............. 

Boot*  aad  eboei.  feetoigr  prodaet, 
LMttir— tanned,  eenied  aad  dataked.. 

Bobber  aad  elaatlo  nooda..   

Printlog  and  pebltrtiinfr :  total.......«.......«....-  

Lumber  ami  timber  i>r«utij<-t«  —  

Lumber,  pInninK  mill  product*,  includlD|rBiMt!i,  dourt*  and  bltndH 

Famlture,  factory  product.  

Paper  aad  wood  polp....«............  


Ve«  fw*twm*  U******i 


»eM««e»«*a«»*< 


::| 


Xiiriil>iT  of 

AveraKv 

Vulueof  prcHl- 

Year 

eptiil'llfti- 

iiinnber 

acta.  Including 

lueuta 

earneia 

ciMton  work 
aad  MMJitav 

1 

1900 

9.567 

313.MS 

«.'>47,iil'.i.HU 

1  1000 

1 

7.997 

169,067 

4(fJ,134,8»l 



1,M0 

44.488 

145,4  M.iri.t 

19.S 

ac.2 

1900 

39.B 

n.i 

<IS.8 

IHUU 

37.9 

57.7 

fi2.7 

1900 

107 

a3.«7t 

138,936,256 

IROO 

101 

33.640 

65.306,828 

1900 

861 

41.799 

72.399.C3a 

UM 

400 

1900 

n 

ii.su 

tn.vm.m 

lf*0O 

M 

7.397 

3,773 

1  ■'in 

1 1 

348 

an, 'Kit 

7(H 

e.M'i 

13,07. ■-'('►>< 

18iH> 

106 

7.701 

14,3Xi.'.!58 

190D 

loe 

4,639 

7.186.271 

2,897 

4.310.fi0T 

I'joo 

6i3 

7.374 

i.i.'ji'.i.iTri 

709 

9,493 

lH.777.wy". 

190U 

I.IM) 

IfWO 

910 

3,:ni 

;r.^  Mi*.! 

1900 

71 

•_>ll,liOO,7«0 

IHOO 

138 

1,346 

17,012,198 

1(KIU 

65 

1.427 

8,150,009 

IH90 

49 

1,013 

6,74r>.6A0 

1900 

190 

3,97H 

31,771,891 

IBW) 

179 

3,666 

38,484.290 

lOflO 

1,196 

12,189 

20,833.639 

J8V>0 

995 

8,269 

16,387.719 

1900 

31 

1.100 

7,166.632 

1890 

35 

270 

1,029,842 

1900 

26 

678 

6,849,644 

1H90 

83 

488 

7,806.763 

1900 

2« 

4.64A 

4,647,063 

ey 

6,435 

5,049,182 

1900 

348 

11.870 

11,851,225 

IWO 

13.1 

4,oon 

6,017.501 

1900 

9 

1,008 

8,396,977 

lf«90 

15 

1.976 

IG.343,493 

1900 

639 

s.mi 

16,599,824 

irno 

60« 

16.210 

30,604,134 

1900 

m 

4.817 

7,773.771 

lfi90 

31 

2.546 

4.352,098 

1900 

81 

12.718 

17,920,884 

1890 

63 

6.743 

H,489,?28 

1900 

68 

i.aM 

1»90 

113 

1,447 

».vn.m 

1900 

19 

3,606 

7,330,104 

1S«0 

7 

1,486,777 

IVOU 

1  .-KS 

11,021 

20,391,868 

imio 

'JST 

9.026 

17,188,861 

1900 

2,064 

8,639 

90.790. 8M 

m 

ii.nf 

16.m8tS 

leoo 

«.«» 

11.066,671 

1«90 

6.356 

12,910,638 

1900 

106 

6.723 

9,614,764 

IROO 

■JIB 

7.076 

9,988.139 

1900 

61 

3.184 

6.543,51S 

1H90 

60 

2.921 

7.209.7W 

ware  mainifaftiirc<1  in  iho  I'liitfil  Stato'i.  Yellow 
Ware  is  uianufucturt'd  at  Zaiiesville  and  ottier 
points. 

The  manufactnrea  of  clothing,  boots  and  shoes, 
leather,  and  mbber  and  elantic  goods  are  all  im* 

portant.  The  v.ihu^  of  thf>  boots  and  shoes  man- 
ufactured in  IWO  w!is  iwlcr  that  for  181M),  and 
the  value  of  tlio  ruMx  r  fiiul  clastic  poo<ls  iti 
creaaed  fivefold  during  the  same  period.  Ohio 
has  always  heen  the  largest  hoot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturing State  west  of  the  Allephany  Moun- 
tains, and  only  three  cities,  all  located  in  Massa- 
ehusetta,  rank  in  this  lirif  ahead  of  Cincinnati. 

The  following  table  with  respect  to  the  leading 
industriea  expiaina  itelf.  It  will  be  seen  that 


TiiA.NspoKi ATION  ANi>  CoMMKiu  K.  Ohio  ranks 
iil'Ui  in  ilH  total  railroad  mileage;  nnd  in  its 
mileage  per  100  square  milen  of  area  — 21.01 
miles— it  is  exceeded  by  only  one  other  of  the 
large  States.  The  first  railroad  built  in  Ohio, 
the  Mnd  TJivrr  and  I,nkc  Krio.  now  a  part  of  the 
Bitr  i'our  8.VHt«»ni,  was  iluuttTed  in  1832.  By 
is.'.o  tfu»  milenpe  had  increased  to  572  miles;  in 
1H70,  3338  miles;  in  1890.  7080  miles:  and  in 
1900,  S885  miles.  In  1901  there  were  100  rail- 
road  compani«>»  ropresente<l  in  the  State.  Among 
the  lonper  lines  were  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Suntlu'.  i-.tcrn.  the  ( "inrinnat  i.  TT:nniltnn  and 
Daj-ton,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis,  the  Hocking  Valley,  the  I*ke  Shore 
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and  Midiipan  Southern,  the  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Saint  Loui.s,  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago und  Saint  Louis,  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Cen- 
tral, and  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie.  In  recent 
Tears  there  has  been  a  decided  tendency  toward 
C€ntra!i7Jition  of  the  railroads.  In  1901  there 
were  808,315,080  passengers  carried  one  mile; 
the  nverage  distance  which  passengers  were  car- 
ried was  26.73  miles;  and  the  average  receipt 
per  paMcnger  per  mile  was  .$.025.  In  the  same 
year  then  vere  12^^1^9  tons  of  freighfc 
tranaported  one  mile,  the  avnage  dletanoe  kaul 
IH-r  ton  Vicing  72.18  miles,  and  the  average  amount 
received  per  ton  utile  $.013.  Oliio  leadH  every 
tjtate  in  the  extent  of  its  interurban  electrical 
railways.  It  is  now  possible  to  cross  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Oamnionwcaltli  on  eleetrioal  lines, 
or  to  go  from  Newark  to  Cincinnati.  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Columbus,  and  Dayton  are  important 
centres  for  electrical  linos. 

Ohio  has  three  United  States  customs  districts, 
of  which  the  ports  of  entry  are  Toledo,  Sandusky, 
and  Cleveland.  Cincinnati  also  is  a  port  of  enuy 
in  the  district  of  Louisiana  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 
These  customs  ports  represent  only  the  foreipn 
Importa  and  exports  which  the  position  of  Ohio 
on  the  lakes,  adjoining  Canada,  and  in  communi- 
cation with  ocean  commerce  through  the  Cana- 
dian canals  and  the  Saint  Lswrenoe,  enables  the 
local  merchants  to  make  direct  to  and  from  for- 
eign countries.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Cin- 
cinnati, thoufih  its  foreign  trade  has  to  be  car- 
ried much  more  indirectly  through  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  The  foreign  commerce  of 
Ohio  is,  however.  Insignificant  compared  with  the 
vast  domestic  commerce  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  nlonu  the  State's  lake.i,  railways,  canal."*, 
and  prent  river.  Lake  Krie  is  still  the  greatest 
single  highway  of  commerce  for  the  .'^tate,  and 
the  Government  has  improved  several  of  its  har- 
bors. ThofM?  at  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  are  the 
finest  in  the  State.  Sandusky  Bay  extends  in- 
land about  eighteen  miles,  and  admits  the  largest 
lake  vessels  to  wharf.  Cleveland  figures  most 
prominently  iu  the  lake  commerce.  Formerly 
the  canals  were  expected  to  be  second  only  to  tlie 
lake  and  the  Ohio  River  in  volume  of  commeree, 
but  the  railwajrs  have  tmr  sarpessed  them  in  carry- 
ing farilities.  The  great  value  of  *li  '  canals  is 
now  to  force  Imv  rates  upon  the  railway  system 
by  their  oheaiKT,  th<iugh  slower,  transportation. 
The  canals  now  operated  comprise  the  Ohio 
Canal,  completed  in  1835,  extending  from  Cleve- 
land to  Portsmouth,  300  miles  long;  the  Miami 
and  Erie  Canal,  completed  in  1835,  extending 
from  rinriiinati  to  Toledo,  250  miles  long;  the 
Hocking  Canal,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio,  completed 
in  18-13,  extending  from  TarroU  to  Nelsonville, 
42  miles  loiiig}  and  the  Walhonding  Canal*  com- 
pleted In  IMS,  extending  from  Roehestcr  to 
Roscoe,  25  miles  long.  There  is  nlso  a  large  mile- 
age of  artificial  fwilers  and  slack-water  navi- 
gjition. 

BAXKijro.  In  1803  a  trading  company  was 
chartered  with  the  privilege  of  doing  a  banlcing 
business.  From  1808  to  1813  five  more  banks  were 
incorporated,  each  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Tlie  banks  did  a  prosperous  business,  and 
when  in  1817  a  branch  of  the  iir«t  I'nitcd  States 
Bank  was  estaUislied  in  Cincinnati  it  called  forth 
strong  oppoaitioo.  The  State  made  an  effort  to 
drive  out  this  branch  by  special  taxation,  but 
was  defeaiad  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


Some  25  banks  were  established  in  the  f  ilTowing 
twenty  years,  and  when  in  183G  the  seion<l  United 
Stilted  Bank  made  an  etfort  to  establish  a 
branch,  a  special  act  was  passed  probibitiag  it. 
A  large  number  of  unautboriaed  banking  institU' 
tions  Rprang  up  between  1840  and  1850,  and  their 
currency  lloodtni  the  State.  Several  of  them 
failed  and  caused  losses  to  the  holders  of  cur- 
rency. To  correct  the  evil,  the  State  in  1845 
strictly  prohibited  any  one  from  engaging  in  the 
banking  buainess  without  apeoial  authority  of 
the  State;  but  the  law  did  not  prove  tulBeient, 
and  in  1851  the  State  wa.s  forced  to  pass  a  free 
banking  law.  in  1803  almost  all  the  State 
banks  became  national.  Since  then  the  national 
banks  liav«  femained  the  more  popular.  In  the 
panics  of  1978,  1884,  and  1888  the  numerous 
bank  fuil-trr;  were  prfirtirnlly  liniitrd  to  the 
private  and  State  banks.  A  reaction  in  favor  of 
State  banks  came  toward  1900,  when  the  high 
prices  of  the  United  States  bonds  made  the  ad- 
vantages of  national  banking  unattractive.  Sav- 
ings banks  have  existed  in  Ohio  since  1860,  but 
the  Institutions  do  also  a  commercial  bttsinees. 

The  condition  :<f  the  various  baOkl  fal  ItM 
is  shown  iu  the  following  table: 


Natloiial 
banks 

StatA 
banks 

Piirato 
baiika 

Barlnaa 
bank* 

Capital  

Sll 

996 

n 

4 

S8O.64S.009 

10.898.000 

M.iS.'S.tXIO 
186,4&<.(M:m> 
9118,988.000 

194.829.000 

6.900,000 

7.1S«,000 
14'2,9I3.0U0 
114,161,000 

M.S90.000 
844.000 
1.891,000 
30,346.000 
19,139,000 

CriNii.  I'lf  

n,437.«ib 

T43,U00 
48.n«.000 
U.7W.0O0 

FlNA.NCES.  The  first  debt  of  the  State  wa.s 
created  in  1825,  when  the  construction  of  several 
important  canals  was  U'g\in.  In  1835  the  debt 
amounted  to  $4,500,000.  The  Btete  continued 
to  subscribe  to  railroad,  turnpike,  and  camil  com- 
panies, until  In  1843  it  had  a  public  debt  of  $1G.- 
880,000,  in  6  and  7  per  cent,  bonds,  and  interest 
charges  of  $1,022,000.  Simultaneou.sly  with  the 
loans,  the  State  established  a  system  of  taxation 
to  meet  the  diarges.  Alt  tihe  income  from  the 
canals  and  a  special  tax  were  pledged  for  that 
purpose.  These  messnres  kept  the  credit  of 
Ohio  high  an  !  .  nahled  it  to  borrow  further  snms. 
In  tile  (inaiiiial  stringency  of  1838-40.  however, 
borrowing  became  more  ditTicult.  and  a.n  tt«e 
abandonment  of  work  would  have  meant  too 
great  a  loss,  7  per  cent,  bonds  had  to  be  issued 
in  1843.  But  the  law  authorizing  this  loan  also 
closed  up  all  means  of  further  increase  of  the 
debt.  Tlie  sinking  fimd,  the  proceed.^  from  sale 
of  lands,  and  the  school  fund  were  absorlx'd  by 
the  canals.  The  debt  was  then  gradually  reduced 
and  in  1850  it  was  $13,8&7^.  *  During 
that  year,  however,  $2,423,340  more  was  bor- 
rowed, after  which  the  debt  was  rapidly  reduced 
by  redemption  of  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year.  In  1880  the  debt  was  only 
$0,476,805;  a  greater  part  of  these  bonds  were 
acquired  by  the  school  fund  and  so  became  irre- 
deemable. Of  the  redeemable  debt  onlv  $2..'>4I,« 
655  was  left  in  1890,  and  in  1902  only  $200,000 — 
maturing  in  l'.M)1.  The  income  of  the  State  was 
always  deri\ed  niatjily  frum  direct  taxation  and 
was  divided  between  the  general  revenue  fund, 
sinking  fund,  and  school  fund.  In  189S  a  apedal 
university  fund  was  eieated.  In  IMS  tha  total 
incoma  was  $iiJK6jSl4,  ol  whidk  alniMt  60  per 
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M&l  oame  firom  a  general  property  tax  and  17  Vj 
per  cent,  from  an  excise  tax.  The  expenses  were 
$7,967,003.  The  halniici':^  in  all  the  funds  on 
November  15,  l\m,  amounted  to  $3,672,244. 

GovnimxiiT.  (Nilo  has  its  second  Constitu- 
tion, the  one  now  hi  operation  having  been 
adopted  by  a  popular  vote  in  1851.  An  amend- 
ment proixi^ccl  in  oithcr  Hons«^  nuist  Ik-  npprovfd 
by  tbree  iiftbs  of  tho  int'mbcrs  elected  to  each 
Hoaae,  and  in  turn  by  n  majority  of  the  electors 
Toting  at  a  popular  election,  each  amoidnient 
being  Totid  upon  separate!}'.  A  constitutional 
convention  may  callt-d  if  demnndrd  by  two- 
thirds  of  tin*  nienibiTS  elc^ctcd  to  each  brunch  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  by  a  majority  of  all 
the  electors  voting  at  a  popular  election.  The 
question  ;>hall  there  be  a  eoostltntional  con- 
vention T  is  voted  upon  at  a  popular  cleetkn 
each  twentieth  year  and  determined  by  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  e'l  1  tMi  -  votinp.  'I'lie  exercise  of 
the  franchise  him  the  usual  limitations  of  age, 
aex,  and  sanity,  and  the  requirement  of  a  resi- 
denee  of  one  year  fai  the  State  and  audi  time  in 
tbe  county.  townsMp,  or  ward  as  nay  be  pro- 
vided by  law.  Tlie  Lep^slature  may  deny  tlic 
right  of  fuffrape  to  ])er-(ms  convicte<i  of  bribery, 
perjury,  or  other  infamous  erime.  The  registra- 
tion of  voters  ib  require<l  in  eities  of  not  less 
than  9000  inhabitants.  The  State  sends  21  mem- 
ber" to  the  Xational  House  of  Representatives. 

1.1.1. iM^TivE.  Tlip  Ijegislature  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Rejiresentatives.  Repre- 
sentation is  upon  the  basis  of  population.  )Iost 
of  the  ooontieB  hare  one  or  more  members  in  the 
Lower  House,  tbe  smaller  counties  being  united 
with  other  counties  for  representation.  Tbe 
niembers  of  both  Houses  nre  elected  for  twO 
years,  the  day  of  election  beinp  tlie  ^ame  as 
that  for  o.\(H-utive  offlccrs^ — the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November.  Tbe  Legislature 
meets  in  regular  session  biennially  the  first  Mon- 
day of  January,  in  even-numbered  years.  The 
numl>er  nf  Senators  and  Representatives  is  de- 
terriiiiM-I  biennially.  Counties  arc  united  for 
Senatorial  representation,  but  any  county  may 
be  made  a  separate  Senatorial  district  when  it 
has  acquired  a  population  equal  to  a  full  Sena* 
torial  ratio,  providing,  however,  that  a  full  Sena- 
torial ratio  is  left  in  the  district  from  which  it 
is  removed.  The  eomp<>nsation  of  the  members  of 
tiM  GcMial  Assembly  is  fixed  by  law.  The  Lower 
Home  impeaches  and  the  Senate  tries  all  case*  of 
impeachment,  the  conenrrenoe  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  \M'\nf>  necessary  to  a  conviction. 
Bills  may  originate  in  either  Hou?ie,  and  no  bill 
may  contain  more  than  one  subject. 

EzKounvB.  Tbe  term  of  the  Govemorj  Lieu- 
tenant-Oovemor,  Seeretaiy  of  State,  State  Tireaa- 
urcr.  and  Attorney-General  is  two  years;  that 
of  the  Auditor  four  years ;  and  that  of  the  school 
commissioner,  ami  of  the  board  of  public  works, 
three  years.  The  commissioner  of  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  superintendent  of  Insurance,  super- 
visor of  public  printinfr,  pns  commissioner,  and 
State  and  law  librarians  arc  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  Governor  may  call  extra  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly.  He  cmrdsea  the  usual  par- 
doning power.  Kuhjpct  to  regulationi  as  to  the 
manner  of  applying  for  pardons. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  president  of  the 
Senats^  and  Speaker  of  the  Bouse  are  in  the  line 


of  succession  to  the  Govemorahip  in  case  of  a 

vacancy. 

Ji  Dit'iAL.  The  judicial  pow*  r  of  the  State  is 
vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  circuit  courts,  courts 
of  ffimmi*M  pleas,  courtH.  of  probate,  justices  of 
tha  peaee,  and  such  other  courts  inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  tbe  General  Assembly  may 
friMM  tiiTi,-'  to  time  establish.  The  officials  hero 
mciitiiiiR-^l  arc  all  elected  by  j^pular  vote.  Tho 
term  of  .service  fur  the  Supreme  Court  judges 
cannot  be  leas  than  five  years,  that  for  the  judges 
of  the  coonnoo  pleas  is  five  yean,  and  tlmt  of  the 
probate  court  judges  and  the  justices  of  the  |x>ace 
IS  three  years.  The  term  of  the  circuit  jud^^es  is 
determined  l»y  law.  The  tJeneral  .\s>emi>Iy  may 
establish  cuurta  o(  conciliation,  and  prescribe 
their  powers  and  duties,  but  their  judgment  is 
not  final  except  upon  umment  of  the  parties  to 
abide  by  such  judgment. 

Local  Govebnmekt.  The  Oenorul  Assj-mbly 
may  provide  for  the  or;,'ani/,ation  of  cities  nntl  in- 
corporatctl  vilhige>i  by  ),'cneral  laws,  and  various- 
ly restrict  their  powers.  Similarly,  provittion  is 
made  for  the  election  of  such  county  and  town- 
ship offieera  aa  may  be  naeesniy*  the  day  of 
election  for  county  officers  being  the  same  as 
that  for  State  nlTicers.  Their  terms  of  ofDce  do 
not  exceed  three  years.  No  person  is  eligible 
to  tile  ollice  of  sherilF  or  county  treasurer  for 
more  than  four  years  in  any  period  of  six. 

I'.iws.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent., 
but  8  per  cent,  is  allowed  by  contract.  Willful 
absence  or  habitual  drunkenness  for  three  years, 
extreme  cruelty,  imprisonment  in  penitent  iarj-, 
divorce  procured  by  either  party  in  another  State, 
are  soma  of  the  chief  eaueea  for  dlvorea.  Bsai- 
denee  required,  on*  jmt, 

Mium.  Tha  wan  of  militia  age  ia  1900 
totaled  889,38?.  The  miUtU  ia  1901  numbered 
6001. 

Popi  L.VT10N.  The  following  figures  show  tho 
growth  of  the  population:  1800,  45,365;  1820, 
581.295;  1840,  1,519,407;  1860,  2,339,611;  1870, 
2,6«5.260;  1880,  3,198,062;  1890,  3,672,316; 
1900,  4,157,545.  From  eighteenth  in  rank  in 
1800  Ohio  rapidly  advanced  to  third  in  1840, 
which  position  it  held  until  surpassed  by  Illinois 
in  1890,  since  when  it  baa  been  fourth.  The 
greatest  aiwolute  increoae  iras  made  in  the  decade 
1880-40.  From  1890  to  1900  tbe  inereaae 
amounted  to  1.1.2  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
20.7  for  the  United  ."states.  The  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  State  was  along  the  Ohio  River, 
many  of  the  early  settlers  coming  from  the 
Southern  States.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  in  the  later  developing  central  and 
northern  portions  came  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Northeastern  States.  Ohio,  particularly  the 
southern  part,  attracted  large  numbers  of  the 
early  German  and  Swiss  immigrants,  and  Cin- 
cinnati became  well  Imown  for  ita  large  Ger- 
man population.  In  1900  the  Germans  consti- 
tuted over  half  of  the  458.7^4  forriL'n  Iwm  pnpu. 
lation.  In  the  same  year  the  nef:roes  niimlicred 
96,901.  The  increase  between  ISiK)  to  1!K)0  was 
almost  wholly  on  the  part  of  the  urban  popula- 
ti<Mi.  Only  two  States  have  a  larger  number  of 
places  containing  over  4000  inhabitants.  The 
83  towns  of  this  size  in  1900  together  had  44.8 
])er  cent,  of  the  State's  population.  There  is  nn 
average  of  102  persons  to  the  square  mile,  which 
tt^rure  exceeds  that  for  any  SUtO  ITMt  of  tba 
Allagheny  Mountaina. 
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In  1900  tbie  Dopulatioo  of  the  nioa  kioect 
eitiei  wu  as  follows:  Clevehind,  381,768;  Cin- 

ciiuiiiti,  r?'>5.!>02;  Toledo,  131,822;  Columbus, 
the  cupittW,  125,660;  Dayton,  85,333;  Youngs- 
town,  44. 88.J :  Akron,  42,728;  8iningfl«14»  38,2^; 
Canton,  30,l}U7. 

Rbuoion.  The  principal  Protestant  dcnomi- 
naiioiis  are  the  Mcthodista,  with  about  tme-fourth 
of  all  the  church  members  of  the  State,  and  the 
Presbyti-riaii.  \vitl>  nhout  onc-trnth.  T!it<  Roman 
Catholics  alw  have  about  one-tenth.  The  other 
Protestant  denominationa,  in  order  of  their  ini- 
portanoe,  are  the  Lutheran,  the  Baptist,  the 
Disetples  of  Christ,  the  Congregational,  and  the 
Protestant  Kpi>«copn1. 

Education,  i  Iu-  lir*t  grant  of  land  for  public 
education  in  th<'  (t-rritory  of  Ohio  was  nuuiu  in 
1785,  when  the  Continental  CongresH  reserved  for 
that  purpose  the  sixteenth  section  of  every  town- 
ship. These  grants  ynm  supplemented  later  by 
similar  grants  in  the  Virginia  and  United  RtatM 
military  reservations  and  the  Connecticut  Re- 
serve. In  1825  a  school  tax  law  was  pas!<ed,  nnd 
in  1827  provision  was  made  for  tlie  sale  of  the 
actuxA  lands.  ▲  general  school  law  was  passed 
In  1873  providing  for  the  dassifieation  of  school 
di>tric1o,  ntul  making  the  unr  of  thr  Knirli''h 
luuguagc  ohli;;ntory  in  teaching  all  branches, 
instead  of  Ct  rman.  which  had  thitherto  been 

used  in  many  schooU. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  con- 
tui7  Ohio  was  in  many  respects  the  leading 
State  in  the  West  with  regard  to  edncattan,  and 

some  of  the  most  important  f»ducationnl  n  fiiniis 
in  the  United  States  were  first  introduced  iicre. 
School  attendance  is  conipulsnry  between  the 
age  of  eight  and  that  of  fourteen.  Consid' 
erable  progress  has  been  madf  of  late  in  Ohio 
in  the  centralization  of  rural  pHiooIs,  with  the 
result  that  there  has  beni  lui  increase  In  the 
number  of  high  nml  fxrailcil  sdiools,  as  well  as 
in  the  regularity  uf  uttendance.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  schools  tinder  the  new  system, 
including  transportation,  i.4  in  eome  cases 
less  than  under  the  old  system.  The  census  of 
1900  gives  thp  iUitcrafc  jiojiulalion  of  Ohio  as  4 
per  cent,  of  the  total  jwjpiilation  of  ten  years  nnd 
over,  being  2.4  yteT  cent,  for  native  white,  11.1 
per  cent,  for  foreign  white,  and  17.9  per  cent,  for 
colored.  The  total  school  age  population  (nix  to 
twenty-one)  in  1901  was  1.219,919,  of  whom 
829,857  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  The 
average  attrndainf  in  the  i^anic  vcir  was  riir>,tlJ2. 
or  n^rly  74  jK'i  ciiu.  of  the  total  ciirollmi-nt. 
The  length  of  the  s.  hrxil  t<  rm  averages  163  days. 
The  mftle  teachers  constituted  39.8  per  cent,  of 
all  instructors  in  1801.  The  average  aalariee  of 
teachers  in  that  year  were  840  for  males  and 
$35  for  females. 

The  school  rcvonuo  m  derived  from  State  and 
Iqcal  taxes,  lines  and  penalties,  and  various  other 
sources.  The  State  contributions  consiat  of  the 
general  State  tax  of  one  mill  and  the  interest  (6 
per  cent.)  on  the  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
the  «(hnol  lands  and  held  by  the  Stale  a<  an 
irnwluciliie  State  debt,  amounting  in  l!»(»l  t« 
$3,978,705.  In  1901  the  total  school  revenue 
was  $14,237,752,  of  which  811.351.987  was  ob- 
tained from  local  taxes,  81,783,268  from  State 
taxes,  and  !*24'2.2.'i7  from  the  income  of  the  per- 
manent fund.  The  a\  (  riiL'i*  expenditure  per  jnipil 
of  RMraf,'.^  attendant  in  tlio  '^ame  year  va-< 
823.33.    Public  kindergartens  are  found  in  all 


the  larger  dtiea.  For  the  pfleparatjon  of  teach* 
era  there  are  a  number  of  State  and  private 

normal  schools.  Sonic  of  the  collegc-s  and  the 
universities  alao  give  courses  in  i)e(liif;u;,'y.  ()hio 
has  more  public  high  schooN  than  any  otiu  r  State, 
though  New  York  has  a  greater  high  school  at- 
tendance. In  1901  there  were  in  Ohio  899  public 
high  schooU,  with  a  total  attendance  of  41,908. 
In  the  same  y«ir  the  383  high  schools  of  New 
York  had  an  attendance  of  G3.54r).  The  Caiae 
School  of  Applied  Science  ranks  among  the 
leading  teduiMOigieal  schools  in  the  united 
^tes. 

The  best  known  of  the  academic  institutiona 

are  the  State  Cniversity.  at  Columbus;  Oherlin 
College  (nonsect.j,  uL  Oherlin;  Western  lu-scrvo 
I  niversity  (nonsect.),  at  C  leveland;  and  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  (city),  at  t  iucinnati. 
Among  the  other  higher  institutions  are  Miami 
University  (State),  at  Oxford;  Ohio  University 
(State),  at  Athens;  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
(Methodist  Kpise<)])al ) ,  at  Delaware;  University 
of  Wooster  (Presbyterian),  at  Wooster;  iiiram 
College  (Christian),  at  Hiram;  Marietta  College 
(nonsect.),  at  Marietta;  KLenyon  College  (Prot- 
estant Episcopal),  at  Gambler;  Saint  Xavier 
(Roman  Catholic)  and  the  Tlebrew  Union  Col 
Kf^'e.  at  C  incinnati.  Most  of  these  institutiou?t 
are  efH'diuational. 

CUAHITAULE  AND   PeNAL   iNSTmmOSS.  ThC 

State  Board  of  Charities,  consisting  of  six  Un- 
salaried members,  is  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
This  board  investigates  the  whole  ^^etem  of 

public  charitable  nnd  correctional  institutions, 
including  17  .State  institutions,  8  workhouses,  89 
infirmaries,  88  county  jails,  over  60  children's 
homes,  and  all  municipal  institutions  and  lock- 
ups. The  plans  for  all  new  buildings,  additions, 
or  alterations  must  l>o  suhmitted  to  the  board 
for  iia  criticism  and  approval.  The  following 
table  ineliKles  the  17  State  institutiooa  for  the 
year  ending  November  15,  1901 : 
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mm 
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Iiplawnrp.. 
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Culuubus. 

1.831 

808.S14 

MansMd.. 

339 

89,97S 

S1,00S»«11 

Tn  the  same  year  nmnieipal  institutions,  com- 
prehending eight  workhouse.-*  an<i  one  house  of 
refuge,  had  a  daily  average  attendance  of  I8ra» 
and  total  expenses  of  8240,543.  The  expenses 
for  eountv  infttitutiona  for  the  same  perio<l,  in^ 
<ludinLr  infirninrie5,  children's  homes,  jails,  nnt- 
li  '  r  reli.f.  a-  ri-{>orte»l  by  infinnary  directors 
I  ,  nnd  as  reported  by  township  clerks 

($261,285),  and  by  the  soldiers'  relief  comniis> 
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Bion.  n^'-; reflated  $2,182,720.  The  total  State  mu- 
nicipal ami  county  exjienses  for  the  yeur  were 
$5,034,886.  I'ctt \  CI  imiiial-H  are  lomiiiitled  to  work- 
bouMS  or  to  jails,  the  coiuQiituieata  to  the  former 
in  1901  Bmubering  813,  to  the  latter  1C27.  No 
employment  is  afforded  to  those  committed  to 
the  county  jails.  The  State  has  a  cumulative 
sentence  law,  but  il  is  not  enforced.  The  State 
Reformatory  at  ^Mansfield  has  the  benefit  oi  a 
parole  law,  and  a  'Held  oflScer*  is  appointed  to 
look  after  paroled  men.  Oomvict*  at  tli«  pMii' 
twitiarr  are  employcil  under  the  peaee-ptice  and 
the  runtract  systems,  but  the  iiri-^oner^  roinniu 
in  thf  complete  control  of  t!«e  State.  At  Dayton 
is  located  a  National  Soldiers'  Home  witli  ao- 
conwHMlations  for  about  0000  inmates. 

Hisnnrr.  Oliio  wm  fotned  from  a  part  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  (q.v.),  and  iiulndes  a 
portion  of  the  Virginia  ce«8ion  of  ITS}  ami  all 
of  tlie  ("nnneeticut  cession  of  1800.  Tlie  first; 
explorers  cannot  be  surely  determined.  Possibly 
La  SallBt  about  1670,  visited  the  region,  but  he 
lelt  no  record  of  liis  wanderings.  The  enmity 
of  the  Iroquois  k^pt  the  French  away  from  Lake 
Krie  long  after  tliey  had  explored  the  other 
great  lakes,  auU  though  large  numbers  of 
coureurs  des  boia  roamed  the  wilderness  and 
trading  posts  were  doubtless  established,  not  one 
resulted  in  a  permanent  settlement.  About  1686 
Governor  Dongan  of  New  York  sent  trading  ex- 
peditions into  the  region  with  hut  little  s>icce8«. 
in  174!t  n  French  officer,  J\-  Cnli  ron,  under  the 
orders  of  Galissoni^re,  Acting  (Jov«'rnor  of 
Quebec,  crossed  l4ike  Krie,  put  his  boats  into 
tlie  Allegheny,  and  thus  reached  the  Ohio  and 
tKe  Missl  imippi.  His  report  is  the  first  authentic 
relation  of  this  [mrt  of  the  rnimtrv.  At  several 
points  he  pluctU  t^blots  declaring  all  the  region 
of  the  Ohio  to  be  F'rench  territory  regardless  of 
the  grants  of  the  Stuart  kings.  English  trad- 
en  were  driven  out,  and  this  precipitated 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  (See  OlliO 
Company.)  By  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1703 
the  French  possessions  east  i>f  the  Missis- 
sippi passed  to  Great  Britain.  During  the  Revo- 
lution the  only  settlement  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  State,  consisting  of  some  Moravian 
villages  near  the  present  site  of  New  Philadel- 
phia, was  broken  up  hy  Tntlians  nnd  rrnepndo 
white-3.  After  the  Northwest  Territory  was 
formed,  settleriient  muh  rapid.  Ma-^aehusetts 
pioneers  founded  Marietta  in  April,  1788.  .Tolin 
Cleve«  Symmes,  of  Xe\i  .Jersey,  bought  a  large 
tract  between  the  iMianii  rivers  and  sent  out  set- 
tlers. In  1788,  ton.  a  party  from  I.<exington, 
Ky..  founded  Losantiviih'  ( now  riix  innati  )  on  a 
portion  of  this  tract.  A  French  settlemfnt  was 
made  at  Gallipolis  in  1780  or  1700,  and  about 
tlM  same  time  Virginians  began  to  come  in  large 
numbers.  A  provision  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
allowed  thf  creation  of  a  representative  assembly 
when  5000  white  males  of  voting  age  should  be 
resident  in  the  territory.  The  first  session  of 
such  an  assembly  was  held  at  Cincinnati  in  1790. 
and  William  Henry  Harrison  was  chosen  the  first 
delegate  to  Congress.  In  1800  C<mnecticut  com- 
pletely abondoned  her  jurisdiction  over  the  ter- 
ritnrk-  along  Tjike  Krie,  though  she  still  retaiiir<l 
proprietary'  rlplits  in  the  soil.  This  was  l  alUnl  the 
Western  Rp'vrvo  (q.v.)  and  rapiclly  filled  wiOi 
settlers  chiefly  from  New  Eiufland.  In  May, 
I8Q0,  the  Territory  was  dividM  and  the  warteni 
part  was  naaed  Indiana. 
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On  April  30,#180*2,  Congress  authorized  the 
election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  Uet«;rmiue 
whether  a  State  government  should  bo  estab- 
lished. The  oouvention  sat  at  Chillicotbe,  No- 
vember 1-20,  and  adopted  a  constitution,  which 
was  not  submitted  to  the  people,  llio  bonnrl 
aries  were  li.\i>d,  according  to  the  ?\i^j,'esti(Hi  of 
(^'oiigresi.  as  the  Pen!i-^yl%aiiia  line  on  the  ea>t, 
the  Ohio  Kiver  on  the  south,  a  north  and  south 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami  to  its 
intersection  with  aa  east  and  west  line  passing 
tbrougfh  the  most  southerly  point  of  Lake  Midh- 
i-ran  dn  the  west,  and  tliis  east  anil  west  line 
tliruugii  Lake  Krie  to  the  Pennsylvania  line  on 
the  north.  A  proviso  was  inserted,  however,  that 
if  this  northern  line  should  touch  Lake  Erie 
fiouth  and  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee, 
thf  northern  line  should  then  run  from  Lake 
.Mieln;;aii  through  the  mouth  of  this  stream. 
Sueh  was  found  1o  he  the  ease  later  and  -Miehi).'an 
refuscfl  to  ^ive  vip  claim  to  the  strip  of  territory 
includinj4  Toledo  until  it  was  made  a  condition 
of  her  admission  as  a  State  in  1834.  An  election 
for  members  of  the  T.egis1ature  was  ordered  for 
January  II.  1803.  and  the  Ix>gislature  met  on 
March  1st.  Meanwhile,  on  February  IWh,  Con- 
gress declared  that  Ohio,  by  adopting  a  eoni-titu- 
tion,  had  become  a  State  oi  the  Union,  though 
there  was  ss  yet  no  fftate  Government.  The  capitsl 
was  fixed  nt  riiillieothe  and  fn  remained  until 
1810,  aud  Wii.s  then  moved  to  Zanesville.  In 
ISIJ  the  offer  of  a  land  eoni])any  to  tiuild  a  new 
city  was  accepted,  and  since  1810  C'olumbus  has 
been  the  soat  of  government.  Considerable  ex- 
citement wn<:  ranged  hy  the  allcge<l  Burr-Blenner- 
hasset  plot  in  Lsoti.  During  the  War  of  1812  the 
occupation  of  Ohio  by  the  Britisii  was  pre- 
vented by  tJen.  William  Henry  Harrison.  Many 
Indians  joined  the  British,  but  the  combined 
forces  were  defeated,  October  5,  1813,  on  the 
river  Thames  in  Canada,  and  Tecnmseb,  the  In- 
dian leader,  was  killed.  Tliis  battle,  following 
close  upon  Perrj''s  victory  on  Liike  l^rie.  eiidpd 
the  war.  so  far  as  this  State  was  cotueria  fl.  The 
population  steadily  increased,  but  the  lack  of  a 
market  for  the  products  of  the  State  was  the 
greatest  nml.  Sonte  .sea-going  vessels  had  been 
huilt  upon  the  Oliio.  but  such  sailing  vessels  were 
wiirth  Utile  on  rivers.  The  appliention  of  steam 
to  navigation,  the  construction  of  the  Erie  t'anal, 
and  the  completion  of  the  Miami  and  Ohio  canals 
in  1835  made  a  new  era.  From  that  time  access 
to  the  sea  was  comparatively  easy  and  the  conn* 
try  entered  up<m  a  period  of  magnifii-ent  pros- 
|i<  rity.  to  which  the  coming  of  the  railroads  gave 
an  arldit  ioii;il  iiii[ietns. 

Ihe  .'state  supplied  more  than  its  quota  of 
troops  for  the  Meziean  War.  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  was  exceedingly  active.  Seventy 
regiments  responded  to  the  first  call  for  troops, 

ttioirfrh  only  thirteen  were  asked.  Soldiers  were 
sent  into  \'irpiriia  and  heljied  to  save  West  Vir- 
ginia to  tlie  l  iiion,  and  the  prompt  ai'tioti  of 
Oovemor  Dennison  had  its  influence  upon  Ken- 
tucky also.  There  were  many  Southern  sympa- 
thizers in  southern  Ohio,  however,  and  resistance 
was  offered  to  national  officers  in  1803.  when 
ilie  ndvantau'e  sri-meil  to  hr  with  the  Honfederate 
amiies.  (Sec  V.\M.A.Nni(iHAM.  <,'i.k.ment  L.)  .\ 
large  number  of  the  most  successful  Federal  offi- 
cers were  natives  of  the  State,  as  Grant,  Slier* 
man,  McDowell,  Roaeerans,  Garfleld,  and  others. 
Oiiio  was  Dcanoeratie  In  national  elections  from 
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the  time  ol  its  admission  to  18.m  In  that  year 
it  voted  with  the  W'liigs,  and  since  then  has  been 
Whig  and  Republican,  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  1848  and  1852,  when  it  caat  its  vote  for 
Cass  and  Pieree  respectively.  The  folhnring  haw 
been  the  Governors  of  Ohio: 


eoTSSKoas  or  vss 

▲rthur  St.  doir. 


VSSBITOBT. 


C  W.  irtAimeUag)  

■TATS  eovnBSflaii 

Mwartnoa.....^........^ — DinoeMtte4topiiMiean...  iMVMn 

TkoBBsKlrksrCaeting}....      *•  ••      ...  ikijt  i<n 

8»mu«l  Huutlngtou   "  "       ...  18W<-i(t 

Keturn  Jouatban  Metga....       "  *•       ...  iHlO  li 

Uthuiel  LookpriartltiK)   ...1814 

Th(>iiia«  Worthington   ••  "       ...  1814-18 

Ettaaa  Allen  Brown   "       ...  ISIS-M 

AUaa  TilmMs  (aettaw). —      "  "        •  1^^^  . 

JeiemUh  Morrow   "  "      ...  l»»^ie 

Allen  TrimW»»  -  " 

Dunt  nn  McArthur.....  ..Wlliff.«..»».~~..~.~.~  1830-33 

ItulMTt  l.iu-aK   "     188a-3« 

Jiim'idi  Var!>'<-    "    1836-88 

Wtbion  ^ibauuoB.  Democrat.  1888-40 

'niofliW.Oanrla.»..M<... — Whig;   

WnaonShannoii  ....„I>MBaemk   1S494A 

T.  W.  Hartlpv  (acting)..   "   1«44 

MordiN  ul  itartlo7...„....»....Whig.  mi-4« 

Wllllatu  Bvbb  *'  lH4ft49 

1H49-SO 
1860^ 

1863-  64 

1864-  66 


Keabury  Fonl  (oetiag) — ..  "   

K«iaben  Wood  .„........MDMBoerat  

William  MedUl  (^Maid^  " 
William  MedlU.....,..».........  " 

Salmon  P.  Ohasa................ltepnliileaa... 

William  DensJflOa..............  " 

David  Tod    *' 

John  llrouKb  " 

C.  Andernon   " 

Jacob  D.  Cox  -       "  . 

Huthertord  B.  UayeH   " 

Edwanl  K.  Noyi-H  

William  Allun  IVmorrat  . 

Ruthi-rfonl  B  llnytn  Ilpiiiltillcun 

TtiuriiaM  I,  Vminic  (iwtInK) 


,180048 

.  1M2-64 

,  lMS-60 


•4 


isao-ra 

UT6-TS 

lH-T-78 

Rlohanl  M.  HiHtiop  I>eni<H'rat  187B-«0 

CbarlMi  Foi«t*T  .  Itepublk-an  VHOM 

Owrjre  Hoadly  I>emo«  r»t  

JoMph  B.  FnraktT  I{t>|>ublican  

JaTn<>«  E.  CamtdM'll  IVmocrat   

wiiiiHin  Mc  Kiid.>.r  ItopabliGaa.  ISW-OS 

Ana  S.  Bii(ihn.'ll   ♦'   1886-1900 

George  K.  Naah   "   190<>- 

BtBLlOOBAPHT.   Short,  Ohio:  A  Sketch  of  In- 

duairial  Progress  (Cbvt'hiiul,  1882);  Howells, 
Recollections  of  Life  in  Ohw,  IfiLl-IiO  (Cincin- 
nati, 189.T).  For  the  archaolog^',  consult: 
Thraoas*  "Tiie  Problem  of  the  Ohio  Mounds,"  in 
SmithtonvUm  lD»tiiwte  Bureau  of  J^I^noIo^ 
(Washington,  1889);  Moorehead,  Primitive  Man 
in  Ohio  (New  York.  1890);  Shepherd,  Antiqui- 
tin*  of  the  State  of  Ohio  (Cincinnati,  1890)  ; 
Maclean,  Mound  Builders  (Cincinnati,  1897); 
and  Fowke,  Archceologieal  History  of  Ohio  (Co- 
lumbus, 1903)  ;  King,  Ohio,  American  Common- 
wealth Series  (Boston,  1888)  ;  Atwater.  History 
of  thr  Shilr  of  Ohio  (Cincinnati,  1838);  Hins- 
dale, The  Old  yrfrthtreat  (New  York.  1899); 
Burnet,  yotea  on  Early  Settlement  of  the  .Vor/A- 
tceofern  Territory  (Cincinnati,  1847) ;  Matthews, 
OMo  and  Her  Wettetm  Reserve  (New  York, 
1902);  Smith  (ed.).  The  F!aint  Clair  Papen  (2 
vols..  CMncinnnti.  1885)  ;  Bliss  (ed.).  Diary  of 
D'iriJ  /.- ixK<Ti;,  r  1 2  vols.,  ib..  IS.S."));  Cutler, 
Life,  ■JourniiLs,  and  Correspotulenee  of  Rev.  Ma- 
nasseh  Cutler  (2  vols.,  ib..  1888);  Thompson, 
BihUogrfipht/  of  Ohio  (ib..  1880). 

OHIO  COMPANT.  Tn  American  history,  the 
name  applied  to  two  ciiiiiiiiUiifH  or},'anized  for 
the  purpose  of  exploiting  and  making  settlements 
in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  finnt  was  an  association 
of  prominent  Virsrinia  planters  and  some  London 
marchantfl.  and  was  organized  in  1749.  It  re- 
eaived        Qaoise  II.  a  grant  of  600,000  aersi 
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of  land  lying  chiefly  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  in 
what  is  now  \N  est  Virginia.   Thomas  Lee,  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Council,  was  the  originator 
of  the  scheme,  and   l^iwrence   Washington,  a 
brother  of  George  Washington,  was  one  of  the 
leading  members.    In  1772  tbe  Wakiole  Goal- 
pany  secured  from  the  King  a  grant  or  the  whole 
territory  southeast  of  the  Ohio  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania  boundary   to   a   point   opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  .Scioto.    The  Ohio  Company  now 
beeama  merged  in  the  Walpoie  Company.  A 
second  company,  known  as  the  *CMo  Company  of 
,\s>*ociates,'  was  formed  at  Boston  in  March, 
178(1,  by  oflicers  and  soldiers,  chiefly  of  the  Maa- 
sachusetts,  Connecticut,  .unl  Rho<le  Island  lines, 
for  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  NN'estem  lands. 
Gen.  Rnfus  Putnam,  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  and 
Manasseh  Cutler  were  chosen  as  directors,  and 
the  lands  selected  for  purchase  lay  along  the 
Ohio  River  on  Iwtli   >ides  of  the  iluskingxim. 
After  considerable  delay  the  company  secured  a 
grant  upon  favorable  terms  from  Congress  and 
the  contract  was  formally  signed  in  October, 
1787,  by  the  Treasury  IVjard  of  Oongress  and  by 
Dr.  ("uller  and   Wiiithrop  Sargant,  acting  aa 
agents  of  tbe  Ohio  (  ompany.    In  December,  sev- 
eral comiMinics  of  surveyors,  carpenters,  smiths, 
farmers,  and  others,  under  the  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Putnam,  emigrated  to  the  new  territory,  ar- 
riving in  April.  1788.   Opposite  Fort  Banner 
they  laid  out  a  town  which  was  named  Marietta 
in  honor  of  the  Frencli  Queen.  Marie  Antoinette. 
Consult:   King,  Hiatory  of  Ohio  (lioslon,  1899)  ; 
and  McMaster,  Hiatory  of  the  People  of  the 
United  State*,  vol  i.  (New  York,  1883).  See 
NoBTHWKST  Tebritobt,  and  Omo. 

OHIO  BiVEB.    The  mo.st  important  affluent 
of  the  Mississippi  River  in  point  of  the  amount 
of  commerce,  and  the  longest  tributary  excepting 
the  Missouri  (Map:  United  SUtes,  J  3).   It  is 
formed  by  the  jimctlon  at  Pittsburg  of  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahela  rivers,  and  is  navigable, 
excepting  at  the  lower  stages  of  water,  from 
Pittsburg  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi, 
075  miles.  After  leaving  Pennsylvania  it  flows 
between  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  on  the  right, 
and  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  on  the  left.  Its 
drainage  basin  is  over  200.000  square  miles,  and 
the  rainfall  over  the  basin  averages  43  inches  a 
year.    Its  discharge  of  water  averages  158.000 
cubic  feet  a  second,  surpassing  that  of  the  Mis- 
souri by  nearly  40,000  cubic  feet.  The  elevation 
of  the  river  above  the  sea  is  1021  feet  at  PHts- 
bur;,'  and  .322  feet  at  its  mouth.    It-**  mean  rate  of 
flow  is  3  miles  an  hour,  and  its  mean  fall  is  about 
.70  of  a  foot  to  the  mile.   The  Alleglieny  an<l  Mo- 
noQgabela  arc  regarded  as  having  equal  claims  as 
the  source  of  the  river,  though  the  Allegheny  is 
longer,  with  123  miles  of  navigation.  Tha 
Alleghenv  rises  on  the  plateau  of  northern 
Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
drains'   Lake  Chautauqua   in   New  York,  and 
descends  through  a  series  of  narrow  valleys  to  its 
junction  with  the  Monongahela.  The  latter  river 
(navigable  for  00  miles)  draws  its  farthest  sup- 
plies from  the  rain-'  and  melting  snOWS  of  thS 
upland  .\ll»';.'beiiv  valleys  in  the  centre  of  West 
Virginia,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
passes  throtitrb  a  valley  composed  of  Carbonifer- 
ous rocks,  where  coal  is  mined  almost  at  the 
water's  edge.    Below  Pittsburg  the  Ohio  winds 
throui^  a  wide  flood  plain  between  tha  indoaing 
hills,  reeeiTing  waters  from  tha  north  that  rise 
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only  toi  to  twenty  miles  from  the  nouth  shore 
of  Lain  Brie.  The  glacial  drift  in  this  north 
part  of  the  <Nuo  basin  changed  the  line  of  the 
water  wutiaf  ao  that  the  ereei  of  the  divide  be- 
tween the  Saint  Lawnnee  and  the  Ohio  basins 
is  now  ten  or  more  miles  nearer  the  lake  than 
in  the  preglacial  eiHX'h,  The  chief  northern 
tributury  in  the  Wabash,  a  placid  stream  navi- 
gable by  small  boats  to  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Other 
northern  aflnenta,asthe  Husklnginn,  the  Scioto, 
and  the  ^liami,  deseend,  like  the  AllPL'b('n\ .  from 
the  plain  studded  with  lakes  not  far  from  Liike 
Krie.  Tlio  soutiicrn  affluents  are  larf^cr,  and 
rise,  like  the  Monongahela,  among  the  upland 
riades  of  the  Appalactiians  or  on  the  Appalach* 
fen  platMU.  The  Kanawha  (navigable  to 
Charleston,  W.  Va.)  and  the  Licking  traverse 
salt  yieldinjj  rrgions.  Tlic  Kentucky  River 
(navigable  to  Beattyvillo,  Ky. )  joins  the  Ohio 
above  the  Louisville  Rapids  and  marks  the  nat- 
ural dirision  betwoen  the  middle  and  lower 
courses  of  the  river.  At  Xioubvllle  a  eon]  reef 
obstructs  the  Ohio  with  a  series  of  rapids  which 
disapjM'ar  (luriii;^  the  floods,  but  which  arrested 
navignti«)n  at  losv  water  imtil  the  rapids  wt-re 
turned  by  lateral  riverine  canals.  The  greatest 
tributaries  from  the  south  are  the  Cumberland, 
navigable  to  Bumstde,  Ky.,  and  the  Tennsssee, 
navigable  to  Knoxrilte. 

Many  fine  towns  and  cities  Ixirdcr  the  Ohio, 
the  larger  places  standing  chiefly  at  the  mouths 
of  the  affluents.  Below  Louisville  the  valley 
broadens  and  the  skirting  hiUs  retire  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  river  banks.  As  the  larger 
part,  of  the  drainnpe  comes  from  the  mountain 
districts,  the  Ohio  is  unable  in  times  of  very 
lieavy  rainfall  or  rapid  thaw  of  the  winter's 
snow  to  carry  off  the  vastquantity  of  water  sud- 
denly emptied  into  it.  The  volume  of  its  dis- 
diarge  has  varied  as  much  as  eightfold.  The 
difference  between  the  high  and  low  water  marks 
is  sometimes  as  much  as  50  to  60  feet  in  a  single 
aeason  and  in  1887  it  exceeded  70  feet.  The 
river  at  flood  covers  the  tower  parts  of  ixumy 
towns  on  ita  faanlo^  caualiig  jpcat  kss  of 
property  and  nradi  snnering.  On  u«  other  hand, 
in  jH'riods  of  drought  the  current  is  often  re- 
duced to  a  fordable  depth  above  Cincinnati. 
These  great  variations  in  the  level  are  a  serious 
impediment  to  navigation.  Boats  loaded  with 
many  thousands  of  tmis  of  coal  and  other  freight 
destined  for  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  points 
are  frequently  held  up  for  weeks  at  Pittsburg 
waiting  for  enough  water  to  float  them.  In 
spite  of  this  drawback,  the  Ohio  and  its  tribu- 
taries carry  over  15,000,000  tons  of  freight  a 
year,  mainly  coal,  lumber,  grain,  and  the  product 
of  iron  and  steel  mills  and  the  potteries  on  their 
banks.  The  total  length  of  navigation  on  the 
river  and  its  affluents  is  about  2300  miles.  In 
the  development  of  West  the  Ohio  ^yad  a 
prominent  parti 

OonauK;  Ellet,  ''Contributions  to  the  Phys- 
ical Ocoprnphy  of  the  United  States,"  in  Smith' 
Bonian  Institute  Cdntributiona  to  Knotcledge 
(Washington,  1849)  ;  Bliss,  "Dr.  Saugrain's  Re- 
lation of  Hia  Voyage  Down  the  Ohio  River,"  in 
AsMriiDais  AnnqvarkM  Boeietjf  Ptoeeedingt 
(Woneater,  1897). 

OHIO  STATE  ABCHaOLOQIOAI.  AND 
BiSTOBICAIi  SOOXBTT.  A  learned  society, 
fomdad  in  1S75  as  the  Ohio  Ardueologieal  So- 


ciety, and  reorganized  and  incorj)«riite<l  under 
its  present  name  in  1885.  Its  object  is  to  pro- 
mote a  knowledge  of  archa>ulu^  and  history, 
eqpsdmUj  «a  reMtiag>  to  the  State  of  Ohio« 
throo^  the  maintenanee  of  a  library  and  a  mu- 
seum, open  to  the  public,  as  well  as  by  courses 
of  lectures  and  the  publication  of  books  dealing 
with  subjects  within  its  scope.  The  society  is 
oflkially  recognized  by  the  State  Ix-gislatura 
from  which  it  receives  an  annual  appropriation 
for  tlie  prosecution  of  its  work.  The  membership 
is  divided  into  four  classes  known  as  active 
members,  life  nienil)ers,  corresponding  niciiiiKTs, 
and  honorary  members.  The  regular  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  is  held  during  the  month 
of  February  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  unless 
some  other  meeting  place  be  designated  by  the 
executive  committee,  llie  society  issues  an  on- 
nual  volume  of  Publiajticn^  (II  vols.  1887-1902). 

OHIO  STATE  TTNIVERSITY.  A  coeduca- 
tional State  institution  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
founded  in  1870  as  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  CoOi^fi,  and  opened  in  11^73.  The 
present  bbbm  waa  assomsd  m  187B.  The  original 
endowment  provided  tqr  the  Land  Act  of  1862 
has  been  supplemented  by  a  permanent  annual 
grant  from  the  United  States  under  nn  act  of 
1890,  by  special  appropriations  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  by  a  permanent  annual  State  grant 
made  in  1801  and  ooubled  in  I8M.  The  univer- 
sity is  organizeil  in  six  colleges:  Arts,  philosophy, 
and  science;  agriculture  and  domestic  science; 
engineering;  law;  pharmacy;  veterinarj*  science. 
Admiasioa  to  the  college  is  by  certificate  from 
accredited  institutions  or  after  examination  in 
five  gronps  of  studies— English,  history,  ma  the* 
maties,  science,  and  foreign  languages.  The  en- 
tire work  of  the  college  is  arranged  on  the 
group  and  elective  systems.  It  confers  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  course  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  the  engineer's,  master's,  and  doctor's 
degress  for  advmeed  work.  Military  iastmetloa 
aiui  the  wearing  of  a  uniform  are  required  of  the 
students.  The  attendance  in  lt»03  was  1717,  dis- 
tribute<i  as  follows:  Arts,  527;  engineering,  662; 
law,  160;  agriculture,  243;  pharmacy.  40;  veter- 
inary medicine,  94.  The  faculty  numbers  13S. 
The 'library  contains  44,623  volumee.  The  md- 
versify  grounds  consist  of  845  acres,  of  which 
235  are  devoted  to  agricultural  and  horticultiiral 
purposes.  A  laboratory  is  maintaiiie<l  at  San- 
dusky for  summer  work.  The  vahie  of  the 
property  under  the  control  of  the  university  in 
1903  was  $2,850,000,  the  grounds  and  buildings 
beiqg  valued  at  $2,500,000.  The  total  oidownent 
was  fS69,876,  and  the  income  $545,009. 

OEIO  UNIVEBSITT.  A  coeducational 
State  institution  at  Athens,  Ohio,  organised  in 
1804,  two  townships  of  land  having  lK>en  set  aside 

for  the  fotitiding  of  a  utiivcrsity  l>y  the  terms  of 
the  purchase  made  from  the  I  nited  States  Gov- 
ernment  by  the  Ohio  Company  of  Associates  in 
1787.  Besidea  the  collegiate'  department,  the 
university  haa  schools  of  music  and  commerce, 
a  preparatory  department,  and  n  normal  c<illepe. 
Tlie  l»achelor's  degree  in  arts,  philosophy,  science, 
and  pedagogy  is  given  in  course  and  the  master's 
degree  after  one  year's  graduate  work.  Tuition 
is  free.  The  registration  in  loo.s  waa  551,  and 
the  faculty  numbered  39.  The  library  contains 
17,500  volumes.  The  university  receives  about 
17000  a  jear  from  ita  land  andowmant  aad  about 
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$70,000  by  direct  tax.   The  income  for  1902  was* 
$85,000,  and  the  value  of  the  college  property 
was  Mtimated  at  $400,000. 

OHIO  TTESLEYAN  UNTVEHSITY.  A  CO- 
idiirsititiiial  iiistitutiuu  of  higlu-r  loarning  under 
the  toiitrul  of  the  Methodist  Epirtcopal  Church  at 
Uelawiui',  Ohio,  opened  in  1844.  The  Ohio  Wes- 
leyun  PVinalc  C<illege,  founded  in  1853,  was 
united  with  the  university,  and  in  1890  an  exist- 
ing nieilicnl  school  at  Cleveland  was  annexed 
under  the  name  nf  the  Cleveland  College  of 
Phyvirians  and  8urycon».  The  university  cm- 
brax  s  a  loHcge  of  liberal  arts,  an  academic  de- 
partment, and  schools  of  music»  oratoiy,  busi> 
ness,  line  arts,  and  medicine.  In  1849  the 
tni-itfvs  nnthorized  the  sale  of  scholarships  to 
Rt'cure  an  endowment,  and  during  the  next  five 
years  3740  sotmlarsliips  were  suld,  calling  for 
more  than  25,000  years  of  tuition.  In  1>H)2  the 
faculty  numbered  111  and  the  student  body  1385. 
The  endowment  waa  $954,121,  and  the  value  of 
the  grounds,  Afteea  buildings,  and  equipment, 
$742,503.  The  library  contained  tfyOOO  voiunwa. 

OHLATT,  o'lnu.  A  town  of  Silesia,  Fnifiia, 
10  niilen  souUieast  of  ISjeslaii,  on  the  Olilau,  a 
tributary  of  the  Oder  (Map:  rius-ia,  C  2}.  The 
town  ha!*  a  gj  iuna.sium.  The  surrounding  country 
ia  a  tobacco  diiitrict,  .so  the  town  has  large  to- 
baeoo  and  cigar  factories,  and  in  addition  inanu- 
factuTPs  of  white  lead,  machinery,  lime,  wagons, 
iKine  iliint.  am!  sh<^  s.  Tlicre  are  also  saw-mills 
and  biiek  kilns,  and  the  town  lias  steamboat  com- 
munication with  Rreslau.  Ohlau  was  formerly  a 
residence  of  the  dukcij  of  Bricg  and  of  the  Sobies- 
kis,  and  in  1742  became  jmrt  of  Pnimia.  Popula" 
tir.ii.  i-i  I'lOO,  9235. 

OHTiTGS,  oIlKs  (formerly  Meh.sciieid) .  A 
town  in  the  Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  near  the 
Bhine,  10  miles  southeast  of  DUsseldorf  (Map: 
Prussia,  B  3 ) .  There  are  manufactures  of  steel 
goods,  umbrella  frames,  cloth,  aiUc,  and  brleks. 
Population,  iu  1000,  20,082. 

ORK  (named  after  Oeorf?  S.  Ohm).  The  prao- 

tiial  unit  of  eleetrira!  resistance.  Tt  is  defined  as 
being  the  elect  rical  resistance  oilered  to  the  paa- 
aage  of  an  unvarying  electric  current  by  a  column 
of  mercury,  106.3  cm.  long,  of  uniform  cross- 
section,  having  a  mass  of  14.4621  grams,  the 
mercury  being  at  the  temperature  of  0°  C.  (This 
would  require  a  eross-M  ct  imi  of  1.00003  square 
niilliiiic  ters  )  The  ohm  i'*  suli^taiitially  equal  to 
10*  C.O.S.  elcctro-muguetic  unit^  of  resistance. 
See  Electricax.  Uivitb;  RBBttfANCB. 

ohm:,  r,in,  Okoiu,  Simon  ilTSTlS.-.n.  A 
German  physici-t  and  disouverer  of  the  famous 
law  in  electricity  faring  his  name.  He  was 
bom  and  educated  at  Erlangen,  nud  after  giving 
instniction  in  mathematics  and  physics  in  a 
iiinnUrr  <if  school^,  lie  was  called  m  1817  to  a 
elisiir  in  the  trymnaMium  at  Colopne.  lie  made  a 
study  of  the  laws  of  pilvanic  currents,  and  while 
investigating  the  relative  conductivity  of  metals 
finally  discovered  the  relation  known  as  'Ohm's 
law,'  which  underlies  nil  electrienl  theory  and 
mensureinent.  The  exjierimental  proof  of  this 
law  wan  fir~t  |(iiMi«heei  in  a  i^ikt  in  ffrhirrio- 
ffrr'n  Journnl  fur  Chrmi''  <iit<l  I'liifsik-,  vol.  xlvi. 
(1826),  under  the  title  .>f  "Bestimmung  dog 
Gesetz«'s  nach  welehem  Metalle  die  Contaktelec- 
trieitat  leiten.  etc."  An  exposition  of  the  theory 
l»  contained  in  The  Q^lwmio  (Tham,  M<ttKematio- 


ally  Worked  Out  (1854).  He  rp^sifrncd  his  pro- 
fessorship at  Cologne  in  18i(i,  was  director  itf 
the  Nuremberg  Polytechnic  Sclinul  Is.t.J  4!»,  and 
was  thai  called  to  the  chair  of  pbj'sics  at  Munich. 
The  name  of  Ohm  was  given  to  the  unit  of  dee- 
trical  resistance  by  the  Paris  Congress  of  Physi- 
cists (1881).  Previously  (1840)  the  British  As- 
po<'iation  had  called  the  unit  of  resistance  the 
Ohniad.  See  Hcientific  Worka  of  Ucorg  jb'imon 
Ohm,  by  J'Jugene  Lommel,  a  biographical  skctdl 
in  Smithsonian  Report,  1801,  Washington;  also, 
Mann,  Ocory  ISimm  Ohm  (Leipzig,  18i)2}. 

OHU'S  LAW.    See  ELBCmCRT,  section  on 

7       .,f  sit  itdt^  Currents. 

OKNET,  6  nA',  GBOBGiiH  (1848—).  A  jwpulur 
French  novelist  and  dramatist.  Ohnet  left  law 
fur  journalism,  attempted  the  stage  with  Ucgina 
Sarpi  (1875),  and  began  his  novelistic  series, 
L(s  lafftilles  dc  la  vie,  in  1881.  Of  these  the 
most  HiicecHsful  were:  Le  maitrc  de  forges 
;  L'l  Coj/ir.  ,SN(  Sarah  (1883);  Lise  Fku- 
ron  (1884;  ;  Le  docteur  Rameau  (1888).  Most 
of  Ohnet's  novels  have  been  translated  and  sev- 
eral of  them  dramatized.  Story  and  chn  racter  are 
conventional;  the  tone  is  monotonously  optimis- 
tic. But  Ohnet  manages  conunnnplace  material 
M-ith  a  melodramatic  skill  that  has  won  a  phc- 
nmaenal  eonunereial  suceeee. 

OIDITJM,  Md'I-flm  (Neo  l^t.,  from  Gk. 
6on,  egg).  riic  conidial  form  of  certain  Kiy- 
siphea>,  an  important  family  of  minuTe  fungi 
growing  on  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
The  species  of  Oidium  consist  of  tiny  tubular 
white  or  bright  colored  threads,  forming  flocks, 
simple  or  irregularly  branched.  aesun>inp  in 
their  upper  [»art  the  form  of  strings  i  f  Ii  uis, 
which  liaaily  break  up  into  elliptic  spores. 
Oidium  albicans  is  found  on  the  epithelium  in 
the  mouth  and  throat  in  the  diaenae  called  aph- 
thae, or  thrush.  It  is  more  oonmum  In  children 
and  nprd  persons  than  in  those  who  are  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Another  siJecies,  Oidium  tuckeri, 
uhidi  has  attracted  f.'reat  attention  in  Europe, 
is  regarded  by  many  as  producing  a  destructive 
grape  disease,  it  is  the  conidial  form  of  I'nci- 
nula  necator,  or  Uncinula  apiralia.  It  malws  ita 
appearance  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  mycelium 
of  cn'epin;;.  tiraiu  liiii^'  filaments,  which  send  out 
upright  or  decumbent  jointed  stems.  Each  bead- 
IlKO  joint  of  the  stems  develops  into  a  sort  of 
MMK,  nvmliera  of  which  are  finally  discliarged  in 
little  clouds.  The  grape  disease  was  first  ob- 
served in  Kent.  England,  in  the  spring  of  1845u 
The  disease  rapidly  spread  over  other  Rnglish 
vineries;  was  observed  about  the  siime  time  in 
the  vineries  of  Paris,  and  i»ooa  iu  the  vineyards 
of  almost  all  parts  of  France.  Italy,  CJrecce, 
Tyrol,  and  Hungary,  finally,  and  in  a  slighter 
degree,  affect inj*  the  vineyards  of  the  "Rhine.  Its 
ra\ai.'es  extended  to  .Muiria.  Syria.  .Asia  Minor, 
and  many  other  count  l  ie-,  among  wlueh  is  par- 
ticularly to  Ik?  noted  the  island  of  Madeira,  where 
it  proved  almost  completely  destructive  to  the 
grapes  and  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  production 
of  the  c«'Iel»rated  Madeira  wine.  It  is  probable 
that  the  complete  isnlation  of  the  Madeira  vine- 
yanls  made  the  pro^jress  of  tlie  di<ea-e  neire 
rapid,  nn«l  its  re-iiiH  more  ron>pletc  ttian  else- 
where, by  reason  nf  (he  a  ietiee  of  the  0Ondi> 
tions  favorable  for  it.  This  disease  is  more 
fully  described  under  Gb.\pe  a.s  powdery  mildew, 
for  which  remedies  ave  there  suggeated. 
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Any  of  the  blister-beetlea  of 
tlM  iamflj  Mdoidie,  particularly Jthote  of  tiM 


'.frlr  0.    See  BUSTEK- 
OHf-BIBD.   See  GUACUABO. 

OUptJAKE.    Hie  reBidiie  which  remnitiA  in 

the  press  wlit'ii  st'tnls  arc  cni-^ln-d  to  cxpri's^*  tlm 
oil  vvUic'h  Lia-y  cuuUiia.  Uil-cake  btili  retaiiiH 
a  purtion  uf  the  oil  of  the  seed,  along  with  al- 
moflt  all  iU  otber  coDstituenta,  and  ia  yaluable 
either  for  feedin?  eattle  or  for  manure.  As  it 
is  too  rich  in  iniitciiis  .Min!  to  be  fjivrn  alone, 
it  is  mixed,  for  f<^eili;i^,  ^Mtli  hay,  straw,  or 
wrt-uls.  Soiiu'tiiiu's  the  cakn  is  j,'rijimd,  in  which 
caae  the  product  ia  known  as  oil  meal.  The 
amount  of  oil  romaitiing  in  the  cake  <lepends 
upon  the  process  employed  in  expressing; 
w-ncther  by  simple  pressure,  by  pressure  com- 
LiiUHl  with  beat,  or  by  ii  solvent,  as  carbon  di^ul- 
phide  or  petroleum  ctlier.  From  8  to  10  per  cent, 
of  oil  is  now  left  in  the  cake  when  extracted  hy 
the  latter  method,  bat  when  solvent!  were  first 
introdneed  tliey  extracted  the  oil  so  oompletcly 
as  to  mak«  the  cake  of  little  value  for  etittle 
food. 

The  accompan^'ing  table  gives  the  compoaiti<ni 
of  a  number  of  the  most  important  oil  cnkei* ; 


portanoe  until  alter  ISfiS,  when  the  vaat  oil 
wella  were  developed.  It  was  Incorporated  aa  a 

borongh  in  1863  and  in  1874  it  received  a  city 
charter.  On  .lune  5,  18'J2,  a  qiiaiitily  of  biirninj^ 
oil  swept  down  Oil  Creek  from  Tituaville,  18 
miles  above  Oil  City,  and  caused  the  low  of 
over  100  Uvea  and  of  property  valued  at  more 
tban  $1,000,000.  Population,  in  1890,  10,932;  in 

OILOLOTH.    A  coarse  canvas,  coated  on 

both  sides,  and  partly  i^aturated  with  tbick  oil- 
puiut,  one  side  having  usually  a  colored  pattern 
printed  upon  it  in  oil-paint.  The  canvas  basis 
for  oilcloth  i»  usually  jute  or  burlap.  This  ia 
first  sized  hy  drawinff  through  troufhs  Ulled 
with  liquid  glue,  rye  flour,  tapioca,  or  varnish, 
difTerent  manufacturers  employing  difTeront  nia- 
terials.  As  the  canvas  jiasscH  throii;,'b  the 
trough  tlie  surplus  sizing  in  squeezed  out  by 
tollcn  between  which  it  passes.  In  making  the 
▼017  wide  varieties,  the  canvaa  is  put  upon  n 
frame  first  and  the  sizing  applied  with  a  bruah. 
After  the  cloth  is  sized  it  ia  nibbed  down  thor- 
oughly with  pumice-stone,  eitber  by  hand  or 
with  steam  rollera.  The  cloth  is  then  given  a 
coat  of  paint,  composed  uf  ochre,  benzine,  and 


OouronmoM  or  tbb  Most  iMFOBTAar  Oil-Cakks 


KarCb'iint  eaka,. 

Cott«>ui«)H^l  rak* 

Kape-oll  cake  

Cof»»-oll  cake... 
n«M:huut  cake... 

IJnjii><>«l  cakt*  

Ciuiiellna  e«ke  

I'uppy  oil  cake  

Sunflower-oil  cake. 
HenipHe«d  cak« 
I'alm-nut  cake.. 
Coroanut  cake.. 
&eMiii»-oU  cake. 


\VBt«r 

Fat 

.Son-nitri  i^-.-ii 
OUM  llllkteHillH, 

wooil.v  fll)re 

A  Mil 

Protein 

material 

Nitro^n 

Ptretat. 

Par  Mat. 

Ptreutt, 

ii.se 

S.M 

St.lO 

I.W 

S.M 

13.00 

7.fiO 

61.00 

8.60 

90.00 

3.90 

10.12 

9.33 

il.HO 

6.48 

Sl.SS 

6.00 

11.  a'^ 

9.U0 

43.83 

e.as 

90. S3 

4.60 

11.40 

8. BO 

49. HO 

B.ao 

24.00 

3.30 

10.M 

9.63 

44. Gl 

o.so 

28.60 

4.39 

•.« 

9.W 

ao.m 

T.OO 

93.ao 

S.4M» 

•.HI 

S.M 

11.43 

89.60 

S.OP 

10.90 

8.60 

40.90 

11.40 

21.00 

9.«» 

10.00 

H.ae 

48.00 

U.-J* 

31.60 

s.ao 

O.fiO 

S.43 

40.06 

10.03 

W.40 

4.60 

10.00 

9.70 

40.. V) 

10.60 

90.00 

4.60 

lo.as 

10.10 

3S.80 

9.80 

81.93 

6.00 

See  CoTrOHSIBD  AMD  m  FBODUcra;  FlAZ| 

Feeding  Sitrrro. 

OUt  CITY.  A  city  in  Venango  County,  Pa,, 
132  miles  north  bj  cast  of  ^ttabuig;  on  the 
Alleghenv  River,  at  the  month  of  Oil  Creek,  and 

on  tne  trie,  the  Ponn5yIvania.  and  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michipau  Southern  railroads  (Map: 
Pennsylvania,  U  2).  There  arc  several  bridges 
within  the  municipal  liuiit.'t,  and  Sinithniau's 
and  Hasson's  parks.  The  more  jironiiiient  struc- 
tures include  the  Carnegie  Free  Library,  city 
hospital,  high  school,  tne  Oil  Exchange,  ana 
the  office  building's  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
Oil  City  is  the  centre  of  the  celebrated  petroleum 
fields  of  western  Pcnn.sylvanin,  and  has  large 
refineriea  and  barrel  trorl»;  also  foundriea  and 
machine  shopa,  tubing  and  casing  works,  boiler 
and  cnpino  shops,  and  manufactories  of  oil-well 
supplifsi.  Under  a  ch«rt<>r  of  1889,  the  govern- 
liient  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  cleeted  every  tltree 
years,  a  bicameral  eouncil,  and  administrative 
offleers,  most  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  council 
or  confirmed  by  that  body  on  nomination  of  the 
mayor.  The  trea.surer.  comptroller,  asseissors,  con- 
stables, and  8chw)l  board,  however,  are  chosen 
by  popular  vote.  The  water-works  are  owned 
I7  the  municipality.  Oil  City  was  settled  about 
1825,  bat  did  not  Meone  ol  aigr  particular  im- 


linseed  oil.  The  surface  is  afterwards  evened 
down  by  passing  the  cloth  through  a  series  of 
metal  blades,  which  scrajK'  ntl  the  f4Ui)erfhiou8 
paint.  The  surface  is  again  rubbed  down  with 
pumice-stone  and  the  process  of  painting  and 
rubbing  down  is  repeated  many  times,  tlie  num> 
her  determining  the  quality  of  the  cloth.  The 
next  stop  is  the  applying  of  the  pattern.  The 
paiiern  is  carved  on  wooden  blocks,  a  separate 
block  for  each  color.  The  blocks  are  of  pine, 
faoed  with  a  thin  layer  of  harder  wood,  which 
is  glued  on.  The  part  of  the  design  assigned  to 
each  block  is  carveid  in  rrlfef  upon  it.  The  color 
is  ap|ilied  by  rollers,  which  have  taken  np  the 
coloring  matter  from  troughs.  The  jirintin;:  <if 
the  cloth  is  done  by  machinery.  The  cloth 
passes  over  a  table  and  under  the  blocks,  which 
have  a  rising  and  falling  motion,  Tlie  cloth  is 
now  passed  to  the  drying-room,  where  the  process 
of  drying  is  hastened  by  artifbial  heat.  Wlien 
dry  and  hard  the  eloth  is  vanii-lied,  trimmed, and 
rolled.  Maniifat  turers  sometimes  use  instead  of 
the  carved  blodcs,  pin  blocks,  which  consist  of 
three  layers  of  wood  firmly  cemented  togpther. 
The  surface  lilock  is  di\'ided  u()  int'i  a  series  of 
pegs  and  int«rstioe8  by  sawing  tlie  block  in  linens 
very  close  together  and  at  right  angles  t<i  each 
other.  All  the  pcga  not  needed  for  outliuinij  the 
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flgnre  are  then  cut  mway.  See  Bi$t«ry  and  Mmuh 
facfure  of  Floor  Covering  (^Teir  York,  1890). 

OIL-FISH,  or  Goiximvnka.  A  reiimrkable 
fish  (Vomcphorus  BaUu^«naia)  of  the  bicnny 
family,  living  only  in  Lake  Baikal  (q.v.).  It  is 
about  ft  foot  long,  is  di»8titute  of  scales,  and  5s 
very  soft,  it.s  whole  substance  abounding  in  oil, 
whirh  is  obtained  from  it  liy  prossurc.  It  is 
never  eaten.  In  winter  it  retires  to  great  depths, 
tmi  in  mimner  approaches  tlie  ahoreiy  and  grmt 
Bunibers  often  arc  strnnded. 

OILLET  (OF.,  eyelfts) ,  or  (T:ilij:t.  A  small 
opening  or  window,  ofttn  circular,  iisfd  ill  MW- 

dlirvnl  l  iin  iin^'  ;  nlno  called  (ElL  I)E  BcETT. 

OIL  PALM  {Ekeis ) .  A  genus  of  paluia  of  the 
•ame  tribe  with  the  cocoanut  palm.  The  best 
known  apeeicay  JBtofa  guimeiuia,  Mmetimea  at^ 
fains  a  beight  of  SO  to  90  feet,  baa  i^nitafe 

len.  -  w  ith  -piny  footstalks  and  flowers  with  an 
odor  like  anise  ur  chervil.  The  fruit  forms  an 
immense  head,  like  a  great  pineapple,  consisting 
of  a  large  number  of  bririit  onuigB*colored  thin- 
ddnned  drupea,  witii  ham  atonea  unA  oily  pulps, 
which  by  bruising  and  boiling  yield  a  bland 
violet-tsmelli_ng  oil  which  when  taken  to  cold 
climates  becomes  butter-like  in  consistency.  This 
oil,  now  largely  exported  from  tropical  Africa, 
is  much  uscii  for  making  candles,  toilet  soaps, 
ete.,  but  when  fresh  is  eaten  lilw  butter.  Tba 
nut  wma  formerly  rejected  a«  melcM  after  the 
oil  had  been  obtained  from  the  fruit;  but  from 
its  kernel  a  lixed  clcur  and  limpid  oil  called 
palm-nut  oil  is  extracted  and  has  beeome  to 
aonie  extent  an  article  of  commerce. 

OIX.  BIVESS.  A  name  applied  to  the  chan- 
nels forming  the  delta  of  the  Niger  (q.v.)  in 
West  Africa  and  tbe  neigbborii^  small  lndepend-> 
ent  rivers,  on  aooount  m  the  vast  forests  of  oil 

palms  which  line  their  banks  (>fnp:  .\fricn, 
E  4).  Tlie  surrounding  district,  a  British  de- 
pendency, was  formerly  known  as  the  Oil  Rivers 
Protectorate,  but  is  now  a  part  of  Southern 
Kigeria« 

OILS  (OF.  oiTe,  ole,  uile,  Pr.  huile,  from  T,at. 
oleum,  oil,  from  Gk.  Ihuov,  elaion,  oil,  otive  oil, 
from  iXaUif  tlaia,  olive-tree).  A  term  apolied 
to  a  large  nnmber  of  liquids  diaracterized  hj 
being  insoluble  in  vrater  and  being  highly 
viscous.  Their  'greasy  fooling*  often  mentioned 
as  an  additional  characicii-tic  is  due  largely  to 
their  viscosity  and  insolubility  in  water.  Capa- 
bility of  saponification  (see  further  below),  for- 
merly eonsidered  essential, is  confined  to  a  variety 
of  substances,  ehiefy  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin,  while  tJie  unsaponiliaUe  dftss  includes  the 
so-called  niincr.nl  oils  and  similar  product  ^  pro- 
pared  artificially.  Chemically  the  oils  poss«>s9 
no  property  in  common  which  would  justify  their 
being  grouped  together  in  any  rational  classifloar 
tion  of  substanoes.  And  if  they  are  still  referred 
to  collectively  as  ft  distinct  class  of  chetnical 
siibstanees.  it  is  owing  partly  to  custom,  partly 
to  the  fact  that  chemically  difTereUt  Olw  atO 
Bomrtinics  aKKoeiated  indiistrially. 

Liyi  ii>  Fats.  The  vegetable  and  animal  oils 
of  liquid  fats  do  not  differ  essontiully  from  the 
class  of  substances  described  under  Fats  (q.v.). 
They,  too,  contain  olcin.  palmKin.  and  stearin, 
t«|{ether  with  certain  other  fatty  botlies,  which 
give  each  oil  its  characteristic  properties.  Pnlm< 
nin  and  stearin  are  solids  at  ordinaiy  tempsinr 


ture,  but  are  freely  soluble  in  the  Un^vM  oleint 
and  a  liquid  fat  is  essentially  a  solution  in  one 

projH)rtion  or  another  of  palmitin  and  stearin 
in  (ilein.  Olive,  cotton^'ts'd,  corn,  linsecsl,  and 
lard  oils  are  tyix-s  of  this  class  of  oils,  all  of 
which  are  soluble  in  ether,  carbon  disulphide, 
chloroform,  hydrocarbons,  etc. 

All  of  the  uitty  oila  are  also  capable  of  being 
saponified,  i.e.  of  being  broken  up  into  glycerin 
and  80-calk'<l  fatty  af  i  !^.  Tli.  t<'rm  'sajwnifica- 
tion'  (from  Lat.  sapo,  soap)  is  u^ed  on  account 
of  the  decomposition  being  oftenest  effected  bv  the 
use  eanstie  aoda  or  potash,  which  oombinss 
with  the  freed  fatty  aeids  to  form  the  mixtures  of 
salts  well  known  a-s  soaps.  There  are,  hnwrvrr, 
other  metluxis  by  which  the  decompositii  ii  may 
be  sometimes  brought  about.  And  since,  what- 
ever the  method,  the  decomposition  is  accom- 
panied by  the  chemical  absorption  of  the  ele- 
ments of  water,  it  is  more  exactly  referred  to, 
not  as  saponification,  but  as  hydrolysis,  or  hydro- 
lytic  splitting.  The  several  methods  by  which 
the  hydrolysis  of  oils  may  be  brought  about  in> 
dude:  (1)  Boiling  with  caustic  alkaU;  (2) 
the  action  of  steam  under  high  pressure;  (3) 
bacterial  action,  e.g.  wlien  fats  become  rsncid; 
(4)  the  notion  of  dry  heat. 

The  following  classification  of  thesie  compounds 
by  A.  H.  Allen  will  bo  found  useful;  it  ft«TVca 
to  illustrate  the  origin  and  approximate  compo> 
sition  of  the  more  common  oils. 

Olive  Oil  Group,  vegetable  oleins,  non-vola> 
tile,  high  viscosity,  non-drying,  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol. 

Hape  Oil  Group,  derived  from  the  Crucifen^ 
non-volatile,  highest  viscodty,  n<m-diyinfr  ia» 
soluble  in  akohol. 

Coffonseeri  Oil  <Jroup,  non-volatile,  medium 
viscosity,  semi-drying,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Linsnfd  Oil  Group,  drying  oils,  non  volatile, 
absorb  oxygen,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  low  viscosity. 

Castor  Oil  Group,  distinctly  different  from  the 
above  in  chemical  composition  by  reason  of  con- 
taining a  lar^  proportion  of  hydrozy-fatty  acids 
includmg  ricinoleie  acid — highest  viscosity,  sol* 
ublc  in  alcohol  and  glacial  aoetio  aoid,  non- volar 
tile,  noo-drying. 

Lard  Oil  Group,  animal  oMns,  non-VolatUe, 
non-diyin&  high  viscosity. 

Whtuo  Oil  Orottp,  marine  animal  oils,  all^it^ 
volatile,  low  viscosity,  jmrtly  dljlllg^  dartM  WiUI 
chlorine,  characteristic  odor. 

Palm  and  cocoanut  oils  are  omitted  because 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Sperm  oil  is 
not  a  true  oil,  but  *  liquid  wax. 

Plants  contain  a  greater  variety  and,  as  a 
rule,  relatively  larger  quantities  of  oils  than 
animals.  Vegetable  oils  are  obtained  by  the 
simple  process  of  grinding  or  crushing  and  hy- 
draulic pressing  of  seeds  or  kernels,  which  con- 
tain the  largest  proportion  of  oil.  At  times  the 
ground  materials  are  pressed  cold  and  hot,  tho 
cold  process  yielding  hotter  products,  but  smaller 
quantities.  Of  late  years  extraction  processes 
using  light  hy<lrooarbon  solvents  arc  much  used. 
The  solvents  are  allowed  to  act  on  the  cnisbed 
material  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature;  on 
exhaustion,  the  liquid  is  drawn  off,  and  the  sol- 
vent is  separated. by  distillation.  Oils  produced 
by  this  process  are  very  free  from  f.HiN  ,,r 
gelatinous  material,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
Uablc  to  he  contaminated  with  resins  and  color- 
ing natters  or  any  other  material  soluble  in 
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the  atdveni  wed.  AnipiAl  oils  occur  in  eeU*  of 
pntnaeibte  tianie  and  Tequire  prompt  rendering 
or  extraction  to  retain  their  quality.  Rendering 
uia>  U:  of  three  types,  viz. :  ( I )  Open-kettle 
rendering;  (2)  acid  rendering;  (3)  steam  ren- 
dering. In  thn  first  ^ocees  the  fat^  tiaeue  is 
cliup]>cd,  heated  over  water  vntil  the  o9  or  fnt 
is  inellc<i,  and  tried  out.  The  broken  tisane 
»hriveU  and  rises  to  the  top,  where  it  is  skiuiuieU. 
oil  and  pressed  to  remove  traces  of  oil.  On  cool- 
ing, the  oil  and  water  stratify,  and  may  be  read- 
ily separated.  In  acid  Tendering,  the  fatty  tissue 
is,  without  previous  treatment,  boiled  with  water 
and  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  away  the 
ti  -  If  md  liberates  the  ojl.  In  steam  reudcring 
the  tibsue  is  destroyed  by  treatment  with  steam 
under  pfcesure  in  autoclaves,  the  exhaust  of  fottl- 
amelliwg  gases  being  discharged  into  *  ohiniacj. 

The  drying  oib,  linseed,  poppy-seed,  etc,  ex- 
pressed by  hot  pressure,  arc  Ruhs<>qucntly  boiled 
or  heated  with  various  oxidizing  suhi^tances, 
such  as  the  oxides  of  lead  and  manganese,  in 
order  to  increase  their  drying  or  varnish-malcing 
properties.  On  mfadnur  these  boiled  oils,  yihlm 
always  contain  some  free  fatty  acid,  with  pig- 
mentipt  whose  ba-so  is  some  readily  decomposable 
lead  compound,  su' li  ;i ;  .  i  i'e  lead  (basic  car- 
bonate), a  iead  soap  forms  and  dissolves  in  the 
ttwa  of  oiL  The  resulting  product,  on  ex* 
porars  Inr  eome  time  to  the  atmosphere,  leadibr 
dries  or  forms  a  tough  elastic  eoating',  whieK 
acts  as  ft  protective  covering  to  the  material  be- 
neath. Oils  of  the  mpe  oil  group  ahsorh  oxygen 
when  heated,  especially  if  air  is  forced  through 
tlie  liquid.  Such  are  the  so-called  'blown  oils/ 
Oaring  this  process  the  liquid  becomes  thicker, 
its  viscosity  and  hence  the  lubricating  value 
increasing  materially.  The  thickness  is  prob- 
ably caused  by  exchange  of  ths  SUlphur  con- 
tained by  these  oils  for  oxygen. 

The  tests  usually  applied  to  fatty  oils  include 
detsnninntionB  of  specific  gravi(^,  of  the  amount 
of  nlkali  neeeesary  for  saponification,  of  the 
amount  of  free  fatty  acids  pn  i^nt,  of  the  amount 
of  %-olRtile  fatty  acids,  and  of  thi>  amount  of 
bromine  or  iodine  that  the  oil  is  capahle  of  ab- 
sorbing, as  well  as  various  color  tests  with  acids 
and  special  nagente. 

EssK^fTTAL  OB  VoLATUX  OiLS.  These  are 
liquiiis  which  give  the  peculiar  odor  to  plants. 
Their  composition  differa  very  widely.  The  vari- 
ous types  are  as  follows:  Terpenes,  or  hydrucar- 
bons  Of  the  general  formnln  (C,»Hi«)b«  certain 
ethers,  nldehTdea,  ketones,  and  phenoLi  (sub- 
stances composed  of  eatlwn,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen) :  and  finally,  certain  substances  containing 
sulphur  or  nitroj^'cn  among  their  elements,  e.g. 
mustard  oil.  All  these  suhstiinces  are  sohihle  in 
alcohol,  ether,  petroleum,  and  certain  other  or- 
ganic solvents.  Some  of  tiiem  have  been  prepared 
synthetically,  but  the  greater  number  are  still 
obtained  from  plants,  by  one  of  the  following 
processes:  (1)  By  distilling  the  plant  with 
water;  (2)  by  extraction  of  tfie  plant  with  sol- 
vents; (3)  by  pressing  the  plant;  (4)  by  macer- 
ating in  fat  J  (6)  by  enflenrage,  or  absorotion  in 
fat.  In  the  dfetUlation  proeeM,  the  inaterlal  is 
put  into  a  still  with  a  lar^re  quantity  of  water. 
During  ebullition,  the  steam  carries  the  oil  over 
mechanically  and  separation  of  oil  and  uatrr 
taJtes  place  on  cooling,  the  oil  being  usually  on 
top.  Terpentine  is  produced  by  this  process  from 
fhe  gum  of  tbe      ties,  the  residae  in  the  retort 


being  common  rosin.  The  processes  of  eztrao- 
tlon  and  expreiwion  require  no  explanation. 
Maceration,  employed  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  product  would  be  iujured  by  high  tempera- 
tures, eonsists  in  gently  heating  the  flowers  or 
leaves  in  pure  sweet  tallow  or  lard,  until  ex* 
havsted,  the  product  being  called  a  pomade.  The 
oil  may  be  extracted  from  it  with  alcohol. 
Enfleurage  is  used  in  those  caueo  in  whicli  an 
elevation  of  temperature  would  destroy  the  odor. 
The  flowers  or  leaves  are  placed  on  glass-bot- 
tomed trays  coated  with  pure  tallow  or  lard; 
these  trnys  are  then  stacked  up  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  thu  fatty  matter  becomes  strongly 
ehar^'cd  with  the  perfume,  and  this  Is  SttbOS- 
quently  extracted  with  cold  alcohol. 

Hyubocabik>n  Oius.  An  axseoniit  of  th«  chem- 
istry of  the  hydrocarbons  nuj  be  fbimd  in  a  wp»- 
eial  aitide  under  the  name.  Mixtures  of  liquid 
hydrooarhons,  or  'hytlrocarbon  oils,'  of  natural 
or  artihcial  origin,  are  xxtisd  largely  as  fueb, 
illuminants,  and  lubricants.  The  main  sources 
of  these  oils  are  petroleum,  shale,  and  bituminous 
coal.  Most  of  \tt»  native  Am«rtcan  oil  comes 
from  the  Devonian  and  Upper  Silurian.  It  oc- 
curs in  sandstone  or  conglomerate  (oil  sand) 
between  inij  i  i  .  i  iis  layers  of  shale  or  slate.  The 
Buasian  petroleum  <ieposita  are  usually  of  I'er- 
tlsiy  origin.  Considerable  discussion  has  arisen 
eoneeming  the  origin  of  petroleam.  According 
to  Bertheiot  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of- 
steam  and  carl>onic  acid  gas  on  alkali  metals. 
Mendel^tf  regards  it  as  the  product  of  the  action 
of  water  on  metallic  carbides.  According  to 
other  theories,  petroleum  is  derived  from  either 
plant  or  animal  matter  hy  a  slow  process  of 
destnicti%'e  distillation  imder  the  enormous  pres- 
sure of  6U|H-rincumb<nt  strata.  Since  either 
natural  gas  or  anthraci'«  (  u!  is  usually  found 
at  no  great  distance  from  oil  sources,  it  would 
seem  that  the  last  mentioned  theories  are  the 
moat  plauaiblSi  American  petroleum  is  mainly 
compmed  of  the  liquid  membeni  of  the  marsh  gas 
or  paraffin  series  together  with  small  quantities 
of  olefins,  and  traces  of  benzeneti.  iiub^sian  oils 
consist  largely  of  the  naphthene  series,  sim- 
ilar to  tlie  olefins.  Oil  fresh  from  the  well  is  a 
thick,  syrupy  liquid,  greenish  brown  to  black  in 
color  and  of  a  disagreeable  odor.  Many  samples 
are  fluore8c«>nt.  The  speeitic  gravity  varies  from 
0.782  to  0.8w.  Alursh  gas,  ethane,  propane,  ami 
butane  are  generally  foimd  in  the  fresn  oil,  but 
soon  escape.  Sand  and  water  are  frequently 
mixed  witn  the  oil,  but  are  readily  removed  by 
settling  In  tanks. 

The  oil  i'*  prepared  for  the  market  by  a  proces«j 
of  fractional  distillation  and  refining  of  tho  frac- 
tions with  acid  and  alkali.  The  distillation 
procees  serves  to  separate  the  oil  into  three  ]>or- 
tions,  vis.:  (1)  Benzine  distillate;  (2)  burning 
mU:  f.T)  residuum.  The  first  portion  is  redis- 
tilled and  yields  very  volatile  products  (naph- 
thas and  gasolenes  I  I'u  t  are  used  as  solvents 
and  for  power  in  small  engines.  The  second  por- 
tion is  likewise  redistilled  and  yields  two  frac< 
tions,  which  are  treated  separately  with  strcmg 
sulphuric  acid,  followisd  by  a  washing  with 
water,  then  treatment  with  caustic  soda,  atid  a 
final  washing  with  water.  By  this  jtrocess  the 
oils  are  bleached  and  partly  deodorizi'd.  llie 
two  oils  are  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
kerosene.  If  the  distillation  of  the  crude  oil 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  vacttttm  process,  ill 
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which  the  h^vj  vapors  are  withdrawn  from  the 
■UUb  as  soon  as  formed,  'cracking'  docs  not  take 
place  and  the  reuduuiu  majr  Im  lued  entire^ 
fur  preparing  lubrieatiiiff  oils  and  vasetine.  Dur* 
ing  the  'crackiii-,','  whidi  is  faoilitatfl  !  v  heat- 
ing the  stills  uvcr  fret:  fires,  the  rt-siauum  is  d«- 
compoiied  and  yields  n  furtliir  HiTii-s  of  vuljitiU; 
products  (cbieUjr  tued  us  burning  oils},  together 
with  paraiSBa,  luWieatiQg  oil,  yellow  'wax,'  and 
coke.  Russian  oils  may  be  successfully  treated 
by  a  continuous  process  of  distillation,  as  they 
are  not  very  siistfiitiblu  to  crackin;;.  To  guard 
against  any  posbibilily  of  change,  the  stills  are 
heated  by  superheated  steam.  Oils  containing 
luge  quantitiea  of  auipbur  are  very  offensive  and 
must  oe  distilled  over  mixtures  of  ozidea  of  cop- 
per and  lead  to  take  up  the  f?ulphur,  before  they 
can  be  refined.  The  crude  oil  is,  however,  now 
largely  used  for  fuel  purposes  with  steam  or 
compressed  air  in  injector  burners.  The  follow* 
ing  mineral  oils  are  commercial  articles: 

Pctrolrum  Ether,  distilLs  over  between  40°  and 
70°  C  (104°  and  158°  F.),  nnd  is  used  as  a  sol- 
vent and  for  ^;as  niai  liino<^. 

Qasolcne,  distills  over  between  70°  and  90°  C. 
(158°  and  194°  F.) ,  and  is  used  as  •  lolve&t  and 
lor  carbureting  coal-gas. 

Vaphtha,  distills  Over  between  80*  and  110'  C. 
(170'  antl  2fl0°  F  ).  and  is  used  for  burnidig  te 
vapor  sstovis.  and  as  a  solvent  for  resins. 

Bengitu  ,  distills  over  between  120°  and  160°  C. 
(248°  and  302°  F.},  and  is  used  as  a  subsiitttte 
for  turpentine  for  cleaning  clothing. 

Kcrusi  nr.   Sep  article  PEXBOLErM. 

Lubricating  Vila,  including  spindle  oils  and 
cylinder  oils.  The  anah*tical  tests  applied  to 
these  oils  include  determinations  of  specific 
gravity,  the  *flre  test'  (i.e.  determination  of 
the  flash-point  and  buming-|>oint ) .  the  cold  test, 
and  detenninations  of  viscosity  and  neutrality. 
For  l)iirninj^  oils  the  fire  test  and  the  di  tcrniina- 
tion  of  nt  utrnlity  are  the  most  important.  For 
lubricating  oil^  tin;  detcrniiuation  of  viscosity  is 
also  essentiaL  A  large  number  of  forms  of  ap- 
paratus have  been  devised  for  obtaining  the  flash 
and  burning  point,  but  no  other  is  as  simple  and 
reliable  as  the  New  York  State  'closed  tester.' 
This  apparatus  consLsts  of  a  douldc  ItoiUr  of 
copper  heated  by  a  gas  or  lamp  thuue,  the  inner 
chanil>er  being  filled  with  oil  and  covered  with 
ft  glass  pluto  perforated  with  two  holes,  one 
for  the  thermometer,  the  other  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  (he  ti-^t  flamn.  The  oil  nnist  not  be 
hculeil  Hiore  rai)i»ily  or  slowly  tliun  2^  F.  per 
niiniitc.  At  minute  intervals  the  test  flame  is 
brought  to  the  hole  in  the  glass  cover.  A  flash 
is  said  to  occur  whm  a  bine  flame  momentarily 

p!nys  nvor  fho  =;nrfarp  of  iho  hrntod  nil.  and  at 
thi.-i  jwint  the  tlu'rmonjetcr  in  read.  The  burn- 
ing-point, usually  a  few  degrees  higher,  is  that 
temperature  at  which  the  oil  l>egins  to  btim. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  pttroliuin 
.products,  hituniinoufl  shale  had  been  subjected 
to  destnictive  distillation,  yielding  gns.  ammonia, 
oil,  and  tar.  This  process  is  still  carried  out  in 
Scotland,  Gernniny.  and  various  other  Kurofw-an 
countries.  Oil  does  not  o<  nur  as  such  in  bitumi- 
nous shale,  but  ia  liberated  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  latter,  which  is  a  sort  of  pitch.  Rnsle,  in 
RTTinTl  pitff'^.  i=)  fed  into  vertical  rrtort='  hnnted 
to  a  low  nd  h.'.it,  and  steam  is  injected  into  thn 
rf1i>rt>^  to  |.r<itnott"  distillation.    'ITie  vaitor^  am 

condeoAcd  in  a  hydraulic  main  and  scrubbers 


similar  io  those  employed  in  the  distillation  of 
coal  (see  Gas,  iLLtMi.NATLNO),  the  gases  given 
oil  beiiw  utilised  for  heating  the  retorts.  The 
crude  oils  are  refined  with  acid  and  alkali,  and 

are  redistilled  to  furiiisli  naplithas,  burning  Ud 
lubrieatiug  oils,  uud  jjaralliii  i  ii.v.j. 

Itiui.ux.KAi'iiY.  ThorjK',  Oullnn  s  of  Jtulaatrial 
Chemuitry  (Loadoo,  1898) ;  badtlcr,  J.  Hand- 
book of  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry  <Phila- 
delphia,  1900)  ;  Allen,  Commercial  Organic 
Analysis  (I.>ondon,  1889-90)  ;  Brannt,  A  Practical 
Treatise  o«  Animal  and  \'cgi  tnblf  Fats  and  Oils 
(Philadelphia,  1890)  ;  Thorpe,  A  Dictionary  of 
Applied  Chemistry  (London,  1890-92)  ;  Lewko- 
witach,  OhemiwU  Analysis  of  Fata,  Oils,  and 
Wa»es  (New  York,  1898) ;  Benedikt,  Analyse 
(l<r  Fitfc  uud  H  r,  r/m  (Berlin.  iS'.fi)  ;  (Jjll, 
Handbook  of  Oil  Atiatyais  (Philadelphia,  it>i>8). 

OIL  BAHB.  A  term  applied  to  beds  of  sand 
or  porous  sand  rock  which  contain  petroleum. 
There  may  sometimes  be  sevend  oil  sands  sep- 
arated by  beds  of  rock  In  one  fbrnifttioii.  See 

PSTBOLCLII. 

OIL  SHARK,  or  Sottp-Fin  Shabk.  A  tope- 
like shark  of  southern  California  {Galeorhinus 
syoptenis) ,  often  six  feet  long  and  graj'ish  in 
color,  with  the  front  of  both  dorsal  fins  Mack.  It 
is  sought  for  the  oil  in  its  liver — single  fishes 
sometimes  yielding  a  gallon — and  (or  the  flao, 
which  are  highly  prised  by  the  Chinese  as  mm* 
teriftl  for  soup.  The  flns  are  dried  and  a  fine 
vhitt'  pelatin  is  extracted.  The  fish  is  rarely 
taken  evccpt  in  July  and  August,  when  it  enters 
quiet  1  ay-  !■  1    delivered  irf  its  young. 

OIL-STONS.  A  yay  smooth  fine-grained 
type  of  rock  used  for  aorastve  purposes,  more 
especially  for  sharponinp  various  cutting  instrti- 
mcnts.  The  uial4>rial  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
oil-stones  is  obtained  fr4ini  a  nuinher  of  ditrerent 
localities,  but  the  most  important  stones  at  the 
present  time  are  those  from  Arkansas,  Indiana, 
and  Germany.  Those  from  Arkansas  go  under 
the  name  of  Arka»stt»  and  Washita  stones 
and  are  an  extreiiu  ly  tine  grained  silict  ous  rock 
of  white  color.  Thev  are  especially  adapted  to 
sharpening  fine  tools  requiring  smooth  edges* 
Owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  the  Arkansas 
rock  of  good  quality,  the  difficulty  in  quarrying, 
nnil  llie  \  i  !  v  large  loss  in  trimrniiiLr,  the  material 
retitils  at  ip2..'»0  per  pound.  The  \\  ashita  is  less 
cx|)ensive.  The  fierman  stone  is  much  use<l  for 
razor  bones.  The  Indiana  oil-stones,  which  are 
very  fine-grained  sandstones,  are  eomnumly 
knoMH  in  titc  market  as  nindn<>ia)i  or  Orange 
*tonps.  Thfv  are  not  suited  for  .sharpening  such 
line  steel  instruments  as  tlins^..  for  whicll  Wftsll- 
ita  rock  is  used.   See  .VoBAsivEti. 

OUt  WEIX8.  See  Pbtw>uecv. 

OIKTMENT  (ME.  oincment,  from  OF  oi<jne- 
ment,  from  oigner,  oittffrr,  ongirr,  to  anoint, 
from  Lat,  unpucrc,  ungi  ii .  Skt.  on/,  to  smear). 
A  fatty  preparation,  either  soft  or  solid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  but  liquid  when  rubbed  into 
the  skin.  Ointments  are  composed  of  a  fatty  base, 
cither  lurd  or  vaseline,  alone  or  mixed  with 
olive  or  almond  oils  or  with  spermaceti  or  wax, 
to  diminish  or  increase  their  coosisten^  as  de- 
sired. Bensoin  is  often  added  to  the  lard  or 
other  base  to  prevent  decomposition.  Hydrate<l 
sheep's  w<*ol  fat  ^  lanolin)  is  more  quickly  ab- 
sorbed than  most  fats  and  may  bp  mi.xed  \vith 
more  than  twice  its  weight  of  water  without 
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loaing  ild  oiiiluient  like  character.  It  is  em- 
ployed us  a  base  when  rapid  adsorption  is  wished, 
as  »omeliiui;d  happens  in  the  ca^  of  mercurv. 
Into  the  base  is  thoroughly  incorporated  the  sub- 
stance  which,  aa  a  rule,  gives  to  the  ointment  its 
remedial  virtues.  The  greatest  care  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  minute  buUlivisioti  of  the  medi- 
cinal element  in  order  tliat  the  oiatoient  may 
be  homogeneous  and  free  from  grit^  particles. 
The  United  Stetcs  Pb«muMwp«ein  reeogniies 
twenty-aeren  ointments,  hut  vuiny  more  are 
made.  Among  tlie  better  kno^^n  may  he  men- 
tioned zine,  sulphur,  and  the  various  mercurial 
cintmeutii.  Cold  Cac.vM  (q  v.)  is  the  populM 
cnnp  of  rose-water  ointment 

OISE,  wax.  A  northeru  department  of  France, 
formed  from  parts  of  the  former  provinces  of 
I  le-de- France  and  Picardie,  end  lying  on  both 
sidee  of  the  Oise  River,  north  of  Ferie  (Ifapt 

France,  J  2).  Its  area  is  227*2  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  generally  level  and  alwut  two  tliirds  of 
it  j  .  fultivated,  producing  eereal.s,  potatoes, 
sugar- l)cet<i,  and  larse  quautitiea  of  fruit,  in- 
eluding  grapes.  8tow«rnising  is  well  developed, 
es  are  the  industries,  coverirw  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  pottery,  paper,  ehemfeels,  end  textilee. 
Population,  in  l8tU,  401,835;  in  1901,  407,808. 

QIBM.  A  river  of  Xorthem  France.  It  rises 
the  Ardennes  in  Southern  iielgium,  flows 
»outhwp!?t  through  the  Frencli  departments  of 
Nor»l.  .-Visnc,  Oi-ic,  and  Seine-et-Oise,  and  joins 
till  S«  ine  16  miles  northwe:st  of  Paris  (Map: 
France,  J  2).  Its  length  is  180  miles,  and  it 
is  navigable  8U  niilcs  to  Cbnnny.  A  lateral  canal 
follows  part  of  ita  upper  eoune,  and  <rther  cennis 
eonaeet  It  with  the  Sonnne,  the  flumbre,  and  the 
[^eldt  rivers.  The  principal  towns  on  its  banlci 
are  Compi^ne,  Chauny,  and  Novon. 

OjfOiAf  A-Hfoft,  AxoRSO  DC  (1405-1615).  A 

Spanish  explorer,  born  of  noble  parentage,  in 
Cuenca,  Spain,  ile  neconipanied  Columbus  on 
bis  second  voyage,  iuhl  fn  ni  that  time  until  his 
death  ^ns  cloneiy  associated  with  the  exploration 
and  settlement  of  the  newly  discovered  region. 
One  of  his  first  exploits  was  the  capture  by 
strata^iren),  in  1405,  of  the  eaciaue  Caonabo.  who 
had  formed  a  .>ieheme  for  an  alliance  of  all  tlie 
natives  against  the  Spaniards  in  Jliapuaiola. 
Four  yenr.')  later,  accompanied  by  Columbus's 
former  pilot,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  and  by  Americus 
Veepueiu!^,  he  succeeded  in  exploring  the  north- 
ern roast  of  South  America  from  some  point 
on  tlie  north  coast  of  what  we  now  call  Bradl 
as  far  westward  as  the  (iulf  of  Maraeuiho.  He 
made  a  second  voyagp  in  l.")02,  and  fur  tres- 
paHsing  on  territory  given  by  the  Fnpal  bull  to 
POrtugeiy  wae  upon  his  return  censured  and 
heavOy  fined.  To  1S09,  with  about  300  men,  he 
sailed  from  TTispanioIa  to  take  pos^e-^^ion.  as 
Oovemor,  of  Nueva  Andaliicfa,  which  compris<  f1 
the  territory  between  the  gulfs  of  1  rabft 
(Darien)  and  Maracaiho.  Near  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Cartagena  be  landed  with  a 
party  of  about  seventy  men  in  order  to  capture 
Indians  for  slaves,  but  the  party  was  over- 
powered, and  only  Oji'-da  ami  otio  other  man 
escaped.  A  colony  wa-A  then  estaUliwhed  at  San 
Sebastian,  but  provisions  soon  ran  so  low  that 
Oj«da  set  out  for  Hispaniola  for  supplies  and 
mnforeeRiente.  The  Tcseel  wee  wrselcMl  off  the 
cnawt  i>f  fuba,  and  Ojfda  reach  el  hi  destination 
only  after  great  hardships.  He  was  unable  to  fit 

Tokxm^ 


out  another  expedition,  and  died  in  great  poverty 
sad  miecry  at  Santo  Domingo. 

OjrB-WA,  or  CHIPPEWA.  The  largest  and 
mo6t  important  tribt:  oi  the  AlgoDquiau  stock 
(q.v.),  formerly  holding  an  extensive  territory 
about  the  upper  Ureat  Lakes,  in  Mtchigui,  Min- 
nesota, Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  adjaeent  regions, 
and  now  gathered  uj>on  a  number  of  reservations 
within  the  same  urea.  The  name  is  from  a  root 
signifying  'puckered,'  or  'drawn  up,'  said  by 
some  authorities  to  refer  to  the  peculiar  sewing 
of  the  tribal  moccasin,  although  this  derivattco 
is  disputed.  They  call  theniselves  usually 
Anithinabeg,  'spontaneous  men,'  were  known  to 
the  French  as  Ojibois,  or  8aulteur$,  from  their 
residence  about  Sault  Saint  Harie,  and  were 
commonly  known  to  the  Enf^ish  ss  OfihwOt  or  in 
its  corrupted  form,  Chippettn. 

Although  the  Ojibwa  are  tlie  largest  tribe 
north  of  Mexico,  yet,  owing  to  their  looseness 
of  organization  and  remoteues*  from  the  settle- 
ment frontier,  they  were  not  proportionately 
conspicuous  during  the  colonial  period.  Accord* 
ing  to  their  tradition  they  emigrated  from  the 
Saint  Lawrence  region  in  the  east,  in  company 
with  the  Ottawa  and  Pottawatomi,  the  three 
tribes  separating  at  Maclcinaw,  the  two  others 
goinff  southward,  while  the  Ojibwa  spread  west- 
ward along  both  ehores  of  Lske  Superior.  The 
Cre€,  Maskegon,  and  Missisaga  (qq.v.)  arp 
elaimed  by  the  Ojibwa  aa  later  offshoots  from 
their  own  tribe,  and  are  sometimes  so  closely 
affiliated  that  they  are  hardly  distinguished 
from  the  Ojibwa.  The  Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  and  Pot* 
tawatomif  thou^  differing  in  Isngnsge,  aleo 
formed  a  sort  of  lodee  coDfadersey,  and  were 
somctintefl  for  this  reason  designated  in  Indian 
councils  as  the  'Three  Fires.'  When  first  known, 
about  the  year  1660,  the  Ojibwa  were  confined 
to  a  compsrstiTely  narrow  area  close  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superimr,  hemmed  in  by  the  hostile 
Sioux  and  Foxe-i  on  the  west  and  south.  On 
procuring  firearms  from  the  traders,  however, 
they  Ix'came  aggressive  and  80on  drove  out  the 
Foxes  from  northern  Wisconsin,  compelling  them 
to  take  refuge  with  the  Sauk  farther  south.  They 
then  turned  their  attention  to  the  Sious,  driviujc 
them  from  the  heedwaters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
eoutinuing  their  victorious  westward  march  until 
they  had  occupied  the  upfier  Red  River  country 
and  established  their  frontier  band  in  the  Turtlj 
Mountains,  on  the  lioundary  between  Dakota  and 
Msnitoha.  In  the  meantime  oUier  bands  of  the 
tribe  had  o%'orrnn  the  Ontario  peninsula,  formerly 
conquered  by  the  Iroquois  from  the  Huron  and 
otherrt.  These  bands  later  became  known  as 
Missisaga.  The  Ojibwa  first  turned  the  westward 
tide  of  Iroquois  invasion  by  inflicting  upon  than 
a  disastrous  defeat  at  the  place  tlienoe  known 
to  the  Indians  as  'The  place  of  Troquois  Bones,' 
nn\v  I'oint  lroquoi-<.  near  SaiiTt  Sainte  ^laric. 
Throughout  the  colonial  wars  they  a<lhered  to 
the  French  side  and  later  to  Pontiac,  but  todc 
sides  with  the  English  and  Tccumseh  sgainst  the 
Americsns  in  the  Kevotution  snd  War  of  1812. 
joining  with  other  tribes  in  the  general  treaty  of 
peace  in  1815.  Since  then  they  have  been  at 
peace  with  the  whites.  By  a  general  treaty  of 
1826  for  the  adjustment  of  intertribal  boundaries 
in  the  Northwest  the  Government  made  sn  end 
to  the  hereditary  war  between  the  Ojibwa  and 
the  Sioux.  By  other  treaties,  on  l>oth  sides  of  the 
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line,  tb^  have  sold  the  greater  part  of  their 
lonner  territory,  retaining  only  their  present 

rcscrv  ill  ions. 

>H-atu-red  over  sucli  au  immense  regiuu,  ex- 
tend ing  hundreds  of  miles  from  east  to  west,  the 
Ujibwa  b»d  a  large  number  of  bands  and  divisions, 
totne  of  whieb  were  hardly  known  to  the  others 
more  remote,  as  well  ns  n  large  number  of  clans 
which  were  not  all  represented  in  the  same  sec- 
f;uM  Aeeoriling  to  Warren,  they  themselves 
reeogitiiufd  ten  principal  divisions,  including 
three  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  boundary. 
Among  theee  the  Makanthv  e,  ur  Pillagers,  about 
Leech  Lake,  Minn.,  are  perhaps  the  best  known. 
The  number  of  clans  is  variously  stated  from 
eleven  to  twenty-three,  Warreu  making  it 
twenty -one,  grouped  into  five  phratries  repre- 
senting original  elans,  one  of  which  claimed  the 
hereditary  chieftainsUp,  while  another  elalmed 
precedence  in  the  war  cotineils.  In  their  general 
habit  they  resembled  the  other  northern  Alpon- 
quian  tribes.    Living  in  a  wbl  <  imrry,  thoy 

£ve  little  or  no  attention  to  agriculture,  but 
pended  for  Hubsisteiut'  upon  hunting,  fishing, 
and  the  gathering  of  wild  fruits  and  seieds,  par- 
ticularly the  abundant  wild  rice  of  the  !ake  re- 
gion, with  the  sugar  which  they  had  learned  to 
extract  from  the  maple.  Their  houses  were 
framed  in  wigwam  or  tipi  shape,  covered  usually 
with  birch  bark,  from  which  also  thej  made  their 
light  canoes,  their  bowls  and  boxes,  and  upon 
wnich  they  scratched  their  simple  pictograph 
records.  They  made  no  pottery,  hut  were  skill- 
ful tu  at- weavers.  Tliey  had  an  ehil>orati'  uiythol- 
o^  and  ritual,  chielly  in  the  keeping  of  the  secret 
Mide  Society.  Despite  missionary  effort  and  con- 
tact with  civilization,  the  primitive  culture  of 
the  Ojibwa  is  little  modified.  The  principal 
works  in  the  Ojibwa  lanpunge  are  Bara^ra's  ]1ie- 
tionary,  lielcourt'tt  Urauiuiar,  and  the  shorter 
treatises  of  Schoolcraft.  Of  myths,  the  best  col- 
lection is  Schoolcraft,  Algie  Htaearohetf  upon 
which  Longfdiow  based  his  Hiavpotha.  In  ritaal 
mytholo}.'y  and  peneral  <lesoription  the  host  work 
is  liotrnian,  ".Midew  iw  iii  nf  the  Ojibwa."  in  Rev- 
enth  I\i  I'ort  of  the  liuitau  of  l-'thii<i\<ii]u.  On 
traditional  and  later  history  the  most  sntii»fac 
toiy  is  Warren,  "History  of  the  Ojibwa,"  in  fifth 
volume  of  Minnesota  Historical  Sociefy  Collec- 
tions, after  which  come  Copway,  History  of  ih0 
Ojifmny  Indumx.  and  .Tnni's,  Hixtoru  vf  the 
OjcbxcHy  Indiana,  ail  throe  authors  Iwing  of 
mixed  Ojibwa  blood.  In  special  research  may 
be  noted  Jenk,  "Wild  Rice  Gatherers."  in  Ntme- 
teemth  Report  of  th0  Bureau  of  Ethnolofftf. 

The  Ojibwns  wore  estimated  in  1704  at  about 
25.fKK);  in  178.3,  at  1.5.000:  in  184:^,  at  .JO.ooo ; 
in  \><r,],  at  28.000.  Tlioy  nuiubcr  now  alnnit 
30,000.  divided  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  as  follows:  United  States — Minnesota 
(chiefly  at  Leech  Lake.  Ked  Lake,  and  White 
Farth).  8130:  Wisconsin  (chiefly  at  Lac  Court 
Oreille,  Ijic  de  Flambeau,  and  La  Pointe),  5100; 
North  Dakota  (Turtle  Mountain),  24an;  Mich- 
igan, 700  on  upper  peninsula,  with  6000  scattered 
Chippewa  and  Ottawa  on  lower  peninsula;  Kan* 
sas,  mixed  Mnnsee  and  Chippewa,  00.  Canada 
— all  in  Ontario  Provinec.  on  nunnTou>  <iiiall 
reservations,  and  vaiii-u.siy  designated  as  t'hip- 
|)ewa-.'  iiiibbewa-.'  and  'Saultertux.'  10.700,  he- 
sides  Ojihbewas  and  Ottawas  of  Manitouiin  and 
Cnekburn  islands,  1950.   6ce  Colored  Plate  of 


O.  SU  The  atonr  that  General  Jacksoo  need 
these  letters  to  iwforse  oflteial  papers  as  oorreet 

beein.^  to  have  been  started  by  Seba  Smith 
(Major  Downing),  the  bumoricst.  It  was  a  hit 
at  Jackson's  8upi>osed  illiteracy,  and  as  a  party 
cry  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1832  ac- 
quired  great  vogue.  PartOtt  states  that  Jacksmi 
used  t(i  in  li.Tse  legal  documents  O.  R.,  order  re- 
corded, and  the  niistakiug  of  the  letters  was 
probably  the  basis  of  Downing's  jest.  The  term 
is  also  said  to  have  originated  with  Jo^h  Billings 
and  has  been  aseri)H>d  to  several  other  persons. 
Jacob  Astor  is  said  to  have  used  it  to  indicate 
the  standing  of  traders  about  whom  he  was  ques- 
tioneil.  In  colonial  days,  the  Ix'st  tobacco  and 
rum  were  imported  from  Aux  Cayes,  and  from 
this  fact  Aux  Cayes  (O  Kay)  became  a  popular 
exoression  for  excellence. 

OKA,  ft  kii'.  A  river  of  Central  Russia,  and 
the  prineii)al  west  affluent  of  tlie  N'olga  (Map: 
Ru.ssia,  F  3).  It  ri»e.s  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Government  of  Orel  and  flows  in  a  general 
northeast  direction  with  several  large  bends,  join- 
ing the  \  olga  at  Nizhni-Novgorod  after  a  course 
of  960  miles  through  the  most  fertile  parts, of 
Russia.  The  ri%'er  is  navigable  for  steamers  to 
the  town  of  Hielev,  a  distance  of  802  miles,  and 
for  smaller  vessels  32  miles  farther  to  the  city 
of  Ord.  It  is  a  very  important  commercial  route. 

^  O'KA.  A  mission  .■settlement  of  ("atlKdic  Iro- 
quois, Nipiasing,  and  Algonquin,  on  the  Lake  of 
Two  Mountains,  a  few  miles  from  Montreal,  in 
Quebec  Province,  Canada.  Oka  is  the  Algonquin 
name,  said  to  .signify  a  pickerel,  while  the  Iro- 
quois name,  Canasadaga.  by  which  it  was  for- 
merly known,  refers  to  the  position  of  the  village 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  It  was  settled  originalq^ 
in  1720  by  the  Catholic  Iroquois  who  had  pre- 
viously been  at  the  Sault  au  Reeollet  and  who 
luimbered  about  900  at  the  time  of  removal. 
They  were  soon  afterwards  joined  by  some  Nipis- 
sing  and  .\lgonquin  from  the  abandoned  mission 
of  Isle  aux  Tourtes.  The  two  bodies  occupy  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  Tillage,  separated  by  the 
church,  the  Irocpiois  using  the  Mohawk  language 
while  the  others  sjx'ak  Algonquin.  In  1881  a 
]>art  retnoved  to  (iiUon.  Ontario,  where  they  arc 

now  established.  Those  at  Oi»  number  now 
about  450. 

OKAPI,  o  ka'pe  (African  name) .  An  animal 
of  the  giratFi'  family  (Ooapia  Juhiuitani) ,  dis- 
covered in  lSi>!)  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  in  the 
ijemliki  Forest  of  the  Congo  State.  The  animal 
stands  about  4%  f^t  high  at  the  withers,  and  is 
of  the  peculiar  form  shown  on  the  Plate  of 
GiRAFKE  AMI  Ok.M'I.  The  head  is  girulTe  like, 
but  there  are  no  external  lioms.  The  tail  is 
rather  short,  and  the  neck  is  short  and  thick. 
The  skull  is  characteristically  girafBne  and  ex- 
hibits rudiments,  or  rather  vestiges,  of  three 
horn  The  coloration  as  dencrihed  by  Sir 

Harry  is  extraordinarj'.  The  ehivk'^  and  j.iw«  are 
yellowish  white,  contrasting  with  the  dark-col- 
ored neck.  The  forehead  and  a  line  down  to  the 
muuk  is  a  deep-red  chestnut,  and  the  large 
broad  ears  are  of  the  same  tint,  fringed  with 
black.  Tile  neck,  shoulder*,  and  body  range  in 
tone  from  J5e|»in  and  jet  black  to  vinous  red;  the 
Ik'Hv  is  blackish,  the  tail  c}ie-;tnut  witti  a  small 
black  tuft.  The  hind  quarter*,  hind  and  fore  legs 
are  either  snowy  white  or  pale  cream  color, 
touched  hue  and  then  witb  otaiig^  and  boldly 
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Mriced  'vith  purple-black  horizontal  stripes  and 
blotches.  Not  much  is  known  of  the  oka  pis  fxt(])i 
that  they  live  iti  pairs  in  the  forests  of  the  north- 
ern Congo  has  in.  Consult  Transactions  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  fioekty  of  Loadoa  for 
1901  and  1902. 

OKAVANOO,  O'k&  vao'gd.  A  river  of  Centx»l 
Afikft.   Bee  Kmaifflo. 

OKAYAMA,  P'kA  yJl'mft.  The  capital  of  the 
prefecture  of  the  same  name  and  of  the  Province 
of  Bizen,  Japan,  situated  on  the  river  Asahi, 
in  the  aouthweatem  part  of  Hondo,  89  miles  by 
nil  west  of  Kobe  (Map:  Japan,  CO).  It  haa 
an  old  castle  formerly  inhabited  by  the  (laimio, 
and  close  to  it  a  uiaguilit.-eut  Japanese  garden. 
FopaUtian,  ia  1896,  08,OSS, 

OKEECHOBEE,  o'k.^  ehr.'h**.  A  lake  in  the 
southern  part  of  Florida,  the  largest  in  the 
Southern  Liiiled  States  (Map:  Florida,  H  5). 
It  is  40  miles  long  and  30  niilea  wide,  with  an 
area  of  1250  square  miles  and  a  maximum  depth 
of  12  feet.  It  borders  on  the  great  Everglade 
swamps,  and  its  shores  are  nearly  ever^'wherc 
inaccessible,  consisting  of  marshy  jungles,  wliile 
great  parts  of  the  lake  itself  are  overgrown  with 
weeds.  Its  waters  are  discharged  partly  by  seep- 
ioff  through  the  Evergladea,  parilv  through  the 
oonneetion  with  ymUA  haa  been 
facilitated  by  several  canals  which  have  rednecil 
the  .size  and  depth  of  the  lake,  and  drained  inrgc 
portions  of  the  surrounding  swawpt,  rendering 

them  lit  for  agriculture. 

O'KEEFE,  6kvf',  JoUK  (i74i-i833).  An 
Irish  playwright  and  actor.  He  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin^  and  in  his  youth  studied  painting,  but  he  be- 
gan writing  comedies  at  thi^a^  of  fifteen.  A  few 

years  later  he  joined  a  theatrical  ronijviriy  in  his 
native  city,  and  wrote  meanwhile  a  ituinher  of 
«mall  pieces,  in  wliieli  lie  appeared  at  his  own 
benefits.  His  Tony  Lumpkin  in  Town  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Haymarket,  Loudon,  in  1778,  and 
gained  for  its  author  an  English  reputation.  Ho 
settled  in  London,  and,  though  threatened  with 
blindness,  continued  to  write  for  the  stage.  His 
dranmlie  pieces  by  his  own  statement  nuiulH;r 
sixty-eight,  of  which  about  fifty  were  performed, 
and  s<nne  of  them,  sueh  as  the  operatic  farces, 
Tha  Hi^Umd  Jteel  and  The  AgreetAle  Surprise, 
and  the  fnrcp  Wild  Oats,  were  unu'snallv  sueeess 
ful.  in  lliiA,  when  he  had  Iteconic  almost  totally 
blind,  be  published  Thr  Dramatic  Works  of  John 
O'K9ef0,  Esq.,  in  four  volumes.  For  some  years 
afterwards  be  was  in  straitened  circumstances, 
till  be  was  relieved  by  a  pension  from  the  Crown. 
In  1830  he  went  to  live  in  Southampton,  where 
he  died  on  February  4,  1833.  T!ie  next  year, 
his  daughter  Adelaide,  who  was  herself  an  an- 
thor,  published  a  collection  of  hia  verse  under  tlio 
title  of  A  Father's  Legao/f  to  Ui»  Daughter. 
CKeefe's  plays,  many  of  whieb  have  been,  sep- 
arately publishe<l,  are  deficient  in  eharaeteriza- 
tion  and  incident,  and  rough  in  diction,  but  full 
of  broad  humor  and  rollicking  spirits.  Consult 
the  MeeoUections  of  the  Life  of  John  O'Keefe 
IrrfttCB  hy  himself  (lx)ndon,  I8SM};  also  as 
edited  by  R.  H.  Stoddard  (New  York,  1876)  ; 
Gcneste,  History  of  the  English  Btage  (Bath, 
1832). 

O'KEFENO'XSB  SWAMP.  One  of  the  Urff- 
est  swamps  in  f&e  United  States,  covering  parts 
of  Baker  GWnty,  71a.,  aiid  of  Ware*  Clineb,  iitnd 


Charlton  counties,  in  Georgia  (Map:  Georgia, 
D  r>).  It  consists  of  a  series  of  swamps  about 
ISO  miles  in  circuit,  and  having  an  area  of  500,- 
UUO  acres.  It  is  filled  with  pools  and  islands, 
s<Mne  overgrown  with  bay  trees,  others  with  Tines 
and  brush.  Moccasins  and  alligators  are  numer- 
ous. In  the  eastern  portion  ia  an  open  lake  dotted 
sii  ill  floating  islands. 

OKJ&QSSML,  ^ke-gbany  OKEXSM,  OCKE- 
OSBM,  OOKBHHBnr  (e.l420-e.l600).  One 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  Netherlandish  ^  1;  <  I 
of  composition.  He  was  born  in  East  Fluudcrs 
and  was  a  chorister  in  the  Antwerp  Cathedral, 
and  subsequently  studied  under  JUuiaj.  Accuracy 
with  rcigatd  to  dates  eonsidering  the  life  and  Us- 
tory  of  Okcghem  is  impossible.  He  wa.-^  first  mas- 
ter of  music  to  the  French  King  Charles  VI!. 
(14o4  ) ,  and  held  .similar  important  appointn  .  ii: 
under  Louis  XI.  As  a  teacher  he  is  principally 
famous  through  his  pupil  Deprts  (q.v.),  who  in- 
trotluced  his  master's  style ai^  music  to  the  world 
at  large,  and  greatly  inlhieneed  modern  German 
church  music  through  Luther,  who  was  a  con- 
tenspornry  an<l  admirer  of  l>espr^s.  Okeghem's 
jmisie  is  still  very  nuich  admired  by  musical 
schular^^.  He  wrote  nearly  twenty  masses,  be- 
sides numerous  motets,  a  ninefold  canco  in  80 
parts,  chansons,  ete.  See  Muaio— ScBOOUt  or 
CoMF08ino9  (section  iii.). 

O'KEI/LY,  CiiABLEs  (1021-05).  An  Irish 
historian,  bom  in  Screen  Castle,  Qalway,  and 
educSted  at  the  Irish  College  in  Saint  Omer, 

France.  lie  took  part  in  the  Civil  War  in  1G42, 
and  when  Cromwell  won,  0'K.elly  with  2000  com- 
pctriots  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles  II.  in 
France  and  Sjpain.  They  returned  to  England  at 
Hie  Bestoration,  and  after  the  next  rerolutichi 
O'Kelly  repre«iented  Roscommon  in  1689.  at  the 
Duldin  farliaraent  of  James  II.,  whom  he  also 
^^er^■e^i  as  colonel  of  cavalry.  He  defendetl  the 
island  of  Boiiu  against  tiie  Orange  troops  in 
1691,  but  was  forcni  to  capitulate  there,  as  well 
as  from  tUs  later  post,  and  ne  retired  into  private 
life  at  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  His  MaeearUg 
Excidium  (1602),  an  invaluable  contemporary 
account  of  the  revolution,  was  first  printed  by 
the  Camden  Society  in  1841,  and  J.  C.  O'Cal- 
laghan  (q.v.)  prepared  an  annotated  edition  of 
it  for  the  Irisn  Arehsological  Society  In  1850, 
while  a  third  appeared  under  the  title  TheJoCOb' 
ite  War  in  Ireland  (1894). 

OmitT,  JAiin  (e.1767-1820).   A  pioneer 

preacher  of  the  Methodi**t  Episcopal  Chtirch  and 
leader  of  the  first  secession  from  it.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland  about  1757,  came  to  Anuricn, 
and  in  1778  began  work  as  a  traveling  preacher. 
He  was  among  tiie  number  who  were  ordained 
elflers  at  the  organisation  of  the  Methodist  Epia* 
eoiml  Chtireh  in  1784.  He  became  presiding  elder 
of  the  South  Virginia  district,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Council  meeting  in  1789.  He 
took  the  lead  in  a  movement  opposing  the  au- 
thority and  life  tenure  of  the  bishops.  CKelly 
shortly  after  tlie  <3en«ral  Conf^hee  of  1792 
withdrew  from  the  mnnection.  taking  scvcrn! 
other  niinisteri*  witli  their  co!igregation.s  or  paits 
of  eiingrtgat inns  with  him,  and  formed  a  Church 
known  as  the  Republican  Methodist.  His  op- 
position to  Methodism  became  more  bitter,  and 
he  denounced  ordination  as  spurious.  ni<i  seces- 
sion moVeaient  reached  its  height  in  1795,  eaua- 
ing  a  loM  of  neatfyOSOOnemhen  to  the  Methodist 
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Church.  The  name  of  his  organ  iatkm  was  afUv* 
wardd  changed  to  the  Christian  Church,  but  at 

tlio  end  of  twenty  years  it  had  aliiiLWit  disap- 
peared. Consult  Bucltley,  History  of  Methodism 
im  the  UniUd  8ua«B  (New  York,  1807). 

OKEN,  6kVu,  LoBENz  (1779-18591  A  G«r- 
man  naturalist  and  philo^iupber,  born  at  Bohls- 
bac.  Uis  real  name  wus  Ockenfuas.  He  studied 
medicine  and  tlm  natoral  seieDoea  at  WOnborg 
and  CWttingen.  In  1807  he  became  a  professor 
of  medicine  ul  Jena,  and  in  1812  received  the 
chair  of  UMlural  bcieuces,  but  in  1819  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  position  because  a  scientific 
jouinal  called  Intf  which  be  had  conducted  since 
1816,  gave  offense  to  the  Government.  In  1828 
he  obtained  a  professorship  in  the  newly  founded 
University  of  Munich,  and  in  1832  accepted  a 
chair  at  Zuncli.  \\here  he  rriHiujied  until  his 
deaUi.  Oken  sought  to  unify  all  the  natural  sci- 
ences, and  invented  an  entirely  new  and  very 
complicated  terminology  for  the  purpose.  His  sys- 
tem was  in  some  respects  fantastic,  and  is  now 
fllmoKt  obsolete.  Some  of  his  spfciilations  were, 
bowfver,  fortunate.  As  early  as  1805  he  fore- 
shadowed tile  theories  of  the  cellular  structure 
of  organisms  and  of  the  protoplasmic  basis  of 
Ufe,  and  his  vertebral  theory  of  the  structure  of 
the  sicull,  although  false,  was  an  important  con- 
tribution to  comparative  morphology.  His  most 
important  works  are:  D\r  Zmrfung  (180;)); 
Ueher  die  Hcdcuiung  der  Hchdidelknochcn  (ISOG)  ; 
Lehrhuch  der  \alurphHo:  '  jJw  (1808-11),  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Tulle  and  called  Etaneuts 
of  Pkymo.ph«&aopftf  (1847) ;  Lekrlmeh  ier  War 
turffcschichte  (1813-27). 

OKHOTSK,  &K6tekf,  Sk&  or.  A  lai^e  inlet 
<rf  file  Paeifle  Ocean,  indenting  the  east  coast  of 

Siberin,  and  ■^rpirriti  1  from  the  ocptn  on  the 
ea«t  bv  the  KiuiilvluiLka  Peninsula,  and  on  the 
gouth  W  the  Kurilc  Island.s  (Map:  Asia,  0  3). 
In  the  southwest  it  communicates  with  the  Japan 
Sea  by  La  P^rouse  Strait  between  the  islands  of 
Yezo  and  Sakhalin,  and  by  the  lon^  passage 
which  separates  Sakhalin  from  the  mainland.  It 
is  nearly  rectangiilar  in  shape,  its  northern  shore 
lying  nearly  on  the  60th  parallel  N.,  and  it  is 
about  1000  miles  long  and  600  miles  wide.  The 
coasts  are  stsep  and  forbidding,  very  sparseiy  in> 
habited,  and  ioe-bovnd  from  Nomnber  to  April 
and  even  to  July.  The  ojx^n  sea  is  ice  fre*',  hut 
subject  to  heavy  fofrn.  and  slorni.s.  The  sea  is 
very  little  frequented,  but  has  U-on  e.xploited  by 
Amoriean  whalers  for  the  la.it  half  century. 

OKINAQAN,  O'kft-na'gftn.  An  important 
tril)r  of  Salishan  stock  (q.v.),  and  formerly  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  including  also  the  Coivillc, 
Snnpoil,  and  a  number  of  other  cognate  trilK'.s. 
lliey  occupied  an  extensive  territory  upon  Oki- 
nagan  and  Similkameen  ri\-er8  in  northern  Wash- 
ington and  the  adjaeent  part  of  British  Columbia. 
They  were  converted  by  Jesuit  missionaries  about 
ftfty  yean  ago,  and  are  now  dviliaed  and  fairly 
proaperoos.  They  reside  upon  the  CoMlIe 
reservation  in  northern  Washington,  nnmliering 
altogether  575,  and  havs  been  made  eitiaeiM  under 
the  allotment  act. 

OKINAWA,  A'k.'-nii'wA,  A  Japanese  ken  or 
prefecture  formed  in  1879  to  include  those  inlands 
of  the  l^oo-Choo  (q.v.)  .^rchipela^'o  iliut  were  not 
incorporated  into  Kago^thima  Ken.  It  takes  ita 
aana  fkom  Olcinawa,  tlm  largest  ol  the  group. 


OSLASOJIA,^  &k'l&  h(/nUL  A  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  lying  in  the  south  central 

division  between  34°  and  37°  n  rlh  latitude,  and 
between  Oti  and  103°  west  iuu^iiudc.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Colorado  and  Kansas, 
on  the  cast  by  Indian  Territory,  on  the  south 
by  the  last  and  by  Texas,  and  on  the  west  by 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Its  extreme  north  and 
south  dimension  is  205  mileii,  and  its  extreme 
length  from  east  to  we^  t  iii<  l  i  li:iL'  the  long 
narrow  western  projection  constitutini;  Ik-aver 
Oounty,  is  383  miles,  though  its  width  farther 
south  is  only  100  miles.  lt«  area  is  39,030 
square  miles,  d  which  38,830  square  miles,  or 
24,851,200  acres,  are  land  surface.  It  exceeds 
in  area  twelve  of  the  States,  and  is  nearly  equal 
in  sire  to  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

ToPOOBAPUY.  The  surface  is  in  general  a  roll- 
ing plain  rising  gradually  from  an  elevation  of 
about  800  feet  in  the  extreme  cant  to  2500  feet 
on  the  western  boundary  of  the  main  portion,  and 
to  6000  feet  on  the  extreme  western  boundory 
of  Beaver  County.  A  range  of  hills  known  as 
the  Chautauqua  Mountains  runs  through  the 
central  portion.  In  the  south  the  picturesque 
Wichita  Mountains  rise  in  a  group  of  more  or 
less  isolated  granite  peaks  to  a  heipht  of  1000 
feet  above  the  surroundinp  plains.  The  western 
part  of  the  Territory  t  i  1  ii^rs  to  the  region  of 
the  Great  Plains  rising  toward  the  Rocky  Moun> 
tains.  The  Red  River  flows  on  the  southern 
boundary,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Ter* 
ritory  is  drained  by  its  tributaries,  chief  of 
which  are  the  North  Fork  and  the  Washita,  the 
latter  joining  its  main  stream  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory. The  rest  of  the  Territory  is  drained  by 
the  Ariomsas  River,  whose  mam  stream  flows 
tiirough  the  northeastern  comer.  Several  of 
it3  large  tributarir^  trr^versc  the  Territory'  from 
west  to  east,  namely,  the  Salt  Fork,  the  Cimar- 
ron, and  the  Canadian  Biver  with  its  long  North 
Fork, 

CuHATE  AND  Vboetation.  The  climate  of 
Oklahoma  is  very  favorable  for  agriculture,  aince» 
owing  to  the  southern  situation,  the  winters 

are  not  severe,  and  the  rainfall  is  for  the  most 
part  sufficient.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  consider- 
able range  of  temperature,  and  the  region  is 
subject  to  SBvere  and  sudden  oirid  waves.  The 
maximum  temperature  recorded  during  eight 
years  is  11.'}°,  and  the  minimum  25°  below  7xro. 
The  latter  figure  in,  however,  entirely  abnormal, 
and  the  cohl  winter  periods  are  of  .shori  ilur  i 
tion,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  coldest  month 
(January)  bdng  well  above  freezing  (36.9°). 
The  mean  temperature  for  July  is  8l.2°,  and  for 
the  year  Sli  fi".  The  average  annual  rainfall  is 
31.8  inches,  evenly  distributed  through  the  year 
with  a  maximum  in  midsummer,  but  ranging  in 
localities  from  57  inches  to  a  small  amount,  the 
smallest  amount  falling  in  the  extreme  north* 
west.  In  the  western  part  generally  the  precipi- 
tation i-<  very  li^'ht  for  farming.  The  soil  is 
formed  by  the  d«»compo8ition  of  the  underlying 
rock  formations,  and  consists  chiefly  of  red  clay 
and  sandstone  materiaL  In  the  river  valleys 
theee  are  mixed  with  a  rich  black  alluvium,  and 
the  soils  are  (renerally  of  sufficient  depth  to  tie  ol 
almost  inexhaustible  fertility. 

There  are  some  forest-  i  f  oak,  walnut,  and 
hickory  in  the  east,  but  the  western  plains  are 
generally  troelcps.  and  covered  with  grama, 
drop-seed,  and  bunch  grasses,  while  in  the  «x* 
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trcTDG  wc»t  are  found  sage-brush,  yucca,  and 
mctua.  For  Fauna,  sec  paragraph  under  United 
States. 

Qnsuoat  Am  Minebai.  REsomKoa.  The  sur- 
face  rock  in  tbe  greater  part  of  tho  Territofjr 

U  Triassic  sandstone,  on  which  here  and  there 
are  small  areas  of  Cretaceous  deposits.  Tbe 
prcat  central  CarlK)nif(>rous  area  of  the  United 
States  covers  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory, 
and  the  western  part  of  Beaver  County  consists 
of  Xt'ocone  deposits.  The  Wichita  ^fountains 
in  the  south  present  an  intrusion  of  Archa>an 
roi'ks  flanked  by  the  nptunied  "^  ilnriun  strata. 
The  principal  minerals  found  are  b\iil<img-stone, 
gypsum,  nlt^  petroleum,  iron,  gold,  and  silver. 
A  littl«  copper  ja  mined  in  Bea,Tcr  County,  and 
a  amnll  emoont  of  cool  in  Pawnee  County. 

AgbicultiTbel  Oklahoma  is  preeminently  an 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  region.  The  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  since  the  Territory  was 
opened  to  settlement  has  been  pbenomenai.  In 
1900,  15,719,258  acres,  or  83.8  per  cent,  of  the 
totnl  area,  was  iDctuded  in  fanna,  of  which 
35.1  per  cent,  was  improved.  The  average  size  of 
farms  was  251.5  nrres.  Cash  tenant-  r-  ji resented 
8.2  per  cent,  of  tbe  farms,  and  share  tcuantti  12.9 
per  cent. 

The  atrildag  feature  is  the  great  variety  of 
dope  sueeeMfttlly  grown.  Tlie  cotton  yield  per 
aorc  iff  in  ezcesa  of  that  of  any  other  State  or 

Territory. 

Corn  and  wheat  load  in  imp  T/a:i(  <i.  In  1899 
there  were  1,320,506  acrea  of  corn  and  1,279,820 
acres  of  wheat.  Other  cereal  crops  in  1899  were : 
oats.  156,619  aeres;  Kafir  eotn,  83,456;  barley» 
I6,4.'v? ;  and  rye,  3501.  Hay  and  forage  for  tne 
sini.  \par  had  an  area  i  f  fi'i'i  inS  acres.  Cotton 
ifl  produced  most  extensively  in  the  southern 
section.  In  1899,  240,678  acres  were  devoted  to 
this  crop.  The  oultivation  of  potatoes,  aornhum, 
melons,  peanuts,  castor  bean^and  bioom  «oni 
reoeiv.'s  considernMe  attention.  Xot  Ji.  little 
fruit  is  ^{rowTi.  The  poach  trees  in  1000  num- 
bered 5,519,072,  or  over  five-eiKhths  of  the  total 
number  of  fruit  trees.  In  1900  there  were 
5,733,385  acres  of  vacant  Qovemment  land  in 
the  Territory  subject  to  homestead  entry.  A  great 
part  of  this  was  In  the  arid  Beaver  County,  for- 
merly known  as  'No  Man'.s  T>an(l.'  For  the  recent 
0|>ening  of  land  to  settlement,  see  History  bflow. 

SroCK-RAIsntO.  The  western  third  of  the 
Territory  is  given  up  to  cattle-raisins,  which 
flonrished  before  the  region  was  opened  io  settle* 
ment.  The  number  of  cattle  has  increased  pro- 
digiously since  that  time.  Horses,  mules,  and 
swine  am  also  fmportant,  and  some  sheep  are 
raised. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of 
domestio  nitinals  im  farms  in  1890  and  1900: 


Dairy  cows.. ...... 

Othprf"ntt1<»   

MoW  aiul  H<4Heii . 

8h«»p  

Swine  


im 

iwn 

1B,756 

110.199 

:«i:t,ivti 

M.19H 

4.933 

le.BM 

21.962 

MAiruTACTTBiNO.  The  total  number  of  estab- 
lishments in  1900  wa.«i  870;  capital,  $3.3.52,064; 
value  of  product,  $7,083,934.  The  flouring  and 
grist-mill  industry  is  tiia  most  prominent,  the 
number  of  mills  being  55;  capital,  $1,080,681. 


Cotton-ginning  and  the  manufaciun  of 
seed  oil  are  next  in  importance. 

Railboaps  and  Commebce.  The  development 
of  Oklahoma  was  not  delayed  for  want  of  rail* 
road  facilities.  Bailways  were  already  eon* 
structed  when  the  Territory  w;i<^  '.riven  over  to 
the  public,  and  they  aided  j;;reatly  in  the  rapid 
progress  made.  In  I'.KK)  there  were  B99  miles, 
divided  between  the  following  companies:  At* 
chison,  Topeka  and  iSanta  Fe;  Chicago,  Bodc 
Island  and  Pacific;  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and 
Gulf;  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco.  There 
arc  no  navigable  streams.  \NTieat  i.s  much  the 
largest  export.  Cattle,  com,  hogs,  and  cotton 
rank  next  in  shipment  in  tbe  order  named.  Goal 
and  manufactured  articles  are  imported. 

Bawkb.  Tbe  rapid  economic  growth  of  the 
Ti  rri'nry  is  also  seen  in  the  development  of  its 
Laiikiii^  facilities.  There  were  only  three  banks 
when  Uklahoma  was  organized.  In  1892  there 
were  9  banks;  in  1895,  57;  and  in  1902,  206.  The 
banks  are  governed  by  a  stringent  banking  law, 
passed  January,  1898.  It  prohibits  private  hank* 
inp,  created  the  office  of  bank  commissioner, 
ni  ik  -^  quarterly  reports  obligatory,  defines  the 
minimum  of  capital  and  the  liability  of  tbe  of* 
fleers.  The  condition  of  the  various  hanks  in 
1908  is  shown  in  the  following  tablet 


NjMmal 

Btate 
Basks 

a 

m 

CapltAl.„.„  

$3.Yro,ooo 

3ii7,000 
7BT.O0O 
T,19S,0in 

9M»/m 

ll.M8,000 

m.ooo 

9S6.000 

OftiQ(  etc  ■■•■•■•■*•«*■«•■«•••  ■•»•••*••«•*■•■• 

DOpOflfltSfr**  ««  fea*B«B*>a«B«avBM»*a*a*«*SMM«es»«* 

GovEBNMEitT.  Oklahoma  has  the  usual  Ter- 
ritorial form  of  government.  (See  Tfennouis.) 
The  capital  Is  Ootbrie. 

FiXANCES.  The  budget  grew  during  1890-1!>02 
from  less  than  $40,000  to  more  than  $1,000,000. 
A  smalt  public  bonded  debt  was  created  in  18!»3 
for  purposes  of  construetiun,  but  bo<ii<ies  this 
an  excess  of  expenditure  over  rec-  i^l:^  was  a 
constant  feature  from  1890  to  1900.  This  re* 
suited  in  an  accumulation  of  $684,176  of  unpaid 
and  interest -bearing  warrants.  However,  there 
was  in  November,  1902.  a  balance  of  $648,440  in 
the  treasury.  The  main  sources  of  income  are  a 
general  tax  and  tbe  rentals  of  public  lands.  The 
receipts  from  the  latter  source  go  mainly  for 
support  of  the  rnrions  educational  funds.  In 
1902  the  total  receipts  were  $1,05-1,794;  and  the 
expenditures  were  $778,460,  out  of  which  75 
per  cent,  was  devoted  to  educational  purposes 
and  current  scbool  expenses,  selioolhouse  oon- 
stniction,  and  the  formation  of  permanent  school 
funds. 

PoiTLATiON.  From  ISno  to  1900  Oklahoma 
was  a  prominent  centre  for  native-bom  American 
colonists.  The  great  fertility  of  the  land  wan 
an  irresistible  attraction  to  home-seekers.  The 
population  increased  from  81,834  in  1800  to 
3f)S,331  fexcluding  Indians— 13,873)  in  1900,  or 
544  jK'r  cent.  Kansas,  Mis.souri,  and  Texas  have 
been  the  largest  contributors  to  the  population. 
The  opening  of  additional  territory  since  the  1900 
census  was  taken  has  resulted  in  a  large  increase 
to  the  total  population.  Naturally  tbe  urban 
population  is  small,  only  5  per.  cent,  being  in 
cities  of  over  8000.  Oklahoma  CSty  bad  a  poptt- 
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lation  of  10,037  in  19U0  (since  greatly  increased) ; 
UttUurto,  10,006. 

iHMAJia.  Silloe  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa  and 
Conumehe  reeervations  there  remain  only  the 
Osago  and  KanBun  Indian  re-Hervatirui-,  in  all 
2,4UU,24d  acres.  Tiic  Indiana  are  slowly  ])r<igie-s4- 
iog,  but  in  the  main  continue  to  live  in  idleness. 

licuaioii.  la  1900  there  vera  about  »00 
ehureh  organiattone,  with  a  membership  of  70,- 
000.  Tlu'v  owned  oliuroli  jirnjierty  valut-d  at  $r)0(),- 
001).  Till'  I ';itli(ilii>  (  lainli  had  a  nu'nilKTship  of 
13,804.  The  Metliudist  Kpiscopal,  Christian,  Bap- 
tist, and  Missionary  Baptist  churches  each  re- 
aordadamcmbershipof  nearly  8000, but  the  total 
number  of  adherents  was  much  greater.  The 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  South  had  6340  members. 

Educvtion.  In  r.tOO  the  illitrratc  ixipulation 
amounted  to  o.u  per  cent,  of  tlu>  total  population 
tenyearsof  ageand  over.  Almost  from  the  first  Olc« 
lahoma  haa  proylded  facilities  for  primanr  eduea* 
tion  equal  to  those  of  the  most  adTanoed  States. 
Tha  first  public  struofnrc  in  almost  ovcrv  com- 
munity was  a  school lioiisc.  Two  tttctioiis  in 
each  towu^ihip  wire  rr^iTvi'd  for  the  um-  and 
benefit  of  the  couiuiou  schools.  The  income  from 
the  rental  of  these  lands  has  increased  annually, 
and  in  1899  amounted  to  $189,486.  The  total 
expenditure  for  public  schools  in  1900  was  $686,- 
0!'."),  of  wliich  $;)Sr),S.H'.  WHS  paid  as  salaries  to 
superinteniU  iits  and  tt  at  ht  rs.  In  1900  there  were 
120,210  cliiidrt-n  lietwocn  the  agea  of  five  and 
aiflbtcen,  of  -whom  99,002  were  enrolled  in  the 
poblle  lehools^  and  83,718  mi»  in  aTerage  at- 
tendance. In  1901  tha  Legiaiatufc  granted  au- 
thority to  counties  having  a  population  of  over 
6000  to  establish  hiiL'h  sehools.  There  are  sepa- 
rate schools  for  colore<i  children.  In  li>00  there 
were -HNH  male  and  1 339  female  teachers.  High- 
er institutions  of  learning  maintained  by  ^e 
Territory  are  aa  follows:  University  of  Oklahoma, 
nt  N'ornian ;  an  a;,'rienlt  ui  al  and  tiiet  haiiieal  eol- 
le>.'e.  at  Stillwater;  tin-  normal  seluKd,  at  Ed- 
mond ;  Nortliwestern  Territorial  Normal  School, 
at  Alva;  and  Langston  University  (colored),  at 
Langston.  Tliere  are  alao  four  sectarian  col- 
leges, and  not  a  few  arademies  and  private 
fH'linoh.  The  I  nited  States  (lovernmont  main- 
tains sehools  for  the  etlucation  of  the  Indians. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  Chilocco  Industrial 
Scliool,  ui  Kay  County. 

QlIABITABLE  AVD  PkNAL  IlV8Tm^058.  The 
deaf  niutos  and  insane  of  the  Territory  are  cared 
for  in  priv  ati-  iti^t  itui  i'lii-i  by  contract.  The  in- 
■ana  are  kept  in  a  sanatorium  at  Norman,  the 
eootract  allowing  $200  per  patient.  Convicts 
are  cared  for  by  contract  in  the  Kansas  State 
Penitentiary.  Ilie  coet  per  eonrict  for  1899  waa 

Ili.sroRY.  Oklahoma  \\as  a  part  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,  iind  was  in<-hi(!ed  in  th(>  "unor},'an- 
ized  or  Imlian  country"  set  apart  by  CongrcHs  in 
1834.  The  Creek  Indians  (June  14,  1888)  eeded 
to  the  United  States  the  western  part  of  their 
domain  in  Indian  Territory,  for  30  cents  an 
acre,  wliile  the  SU'niinoles  ^.'ave  their  C'ntiro 
holdings  for  l.T  cents  an  acre.  The  Sacs  and 
Feoce*,  Clieyennes.  and  other  tribes  were  settled 
upon  part  of  these  lands,  but  great  tracts  re- 
mained unoccupied.  Though  white  men  were 
forbidden  by  law  to  settle  upon  the<ie  lands, 
schemes  for  colonization  were  ileveloped  in  1S70. 
President   Hayes   issne<l   proolaniat  ion*   Imth  in 

1879  and  1880  forbidding  settlement,  but  it  was 


necessaiy  to  use  troops  to  dislodge  the  'boomers.' 
Congress  In  1885  anthoriaed  zaa  President  to 

open  negotiations  with  the  Creek  and  Seniinola 
Indians,  for  the  purp<jse  of  opening  these  vacant 
lands  to  settlement.  Tliis  was  accomplisheil  in 
1881),  and  by  prochimation  of  the  President  the 
lands  were  unmn  open  to  entry  April  22,  1889. 
The  only  governmental  authority  within  the  re- 
gion was  a  United  St«t«s  court.  Troops  kept  the 
expectant  settlers  iu  tirJer  until  noon  of  the  ap- 
puinted  day.  A  mad  race  for  the  best  lands  and 
town  sites'ensued.    Canvas  tOWnS  WtrS  laid  OUt 

and  each  began  to  lay  plans  to  secdrs  tba  eapitaL 
Tliere  was  at  once  a  vast  influx  of  settlers,  and  the 

population  increased  at  an  extraordinary  rate. 
Atlditional  laniis  were  laid  o|H>n  to  settlement  in 
18!il,  lS!i;},  and  litOl  ;  and  the  scenes  of  the  origi- 
nal opening  were  re{>eatcd.  There  was  no  govern- 
ment  in  the  Territory  until  Oldahoma  Territory 
was  created  (March  2,  1890).  The  first  Legis- 
lature met  at  Outhrie,  August  27,  but  spent  al- 
most the  entire  session  quarrtding  over  the  loca- 
tion of  the  capital,  which  remained  at  Guthrie. 
The  agitation  for  Statehootl  l)egan  in  1891,  and 
a  bill  admittii^  Oklahoma  as  a  State  passad  the 
House  of  the  Fifty-aersnth  Congress,  but  failed 
to  reach  a  vote  in  the  Senate^ 

aoTBssoBs  or  OKLsaanu. 


OM>rg«  W.  8t««|p  IHSO-n 

Roltprt  Martiu  (iicUiig).................................M..>~....  UMl-M 

Abrabam  J.  H«ajr  1803-M 

William  C.  Hpiifrow  I(t93-9T 

CoiwiUH  M.  niirii«»H  189T-1901 

Wllllani  M.  Jenkiim  mi 

ThumpAuu  it.  Kerguauii  MM..mM~».~~».........  1W1» 


OKULEOMA,  Universttt  of.  A  coeduca- 
tional institution  established  in  1892  at  Norman, 
Okla.,  and  supported  by  a  general  State  tax  of 
one-half  mill,  and  by  the  income  from  lands  re- 
served in  the  Cherokee  outlet.  The  universlly 
consists  of  (1)  a  Coll^  of  Arts  and  Sciencca, 
embracing  an  undergraduate  course,  fa  the  main 
elective,  a  combined  course  in  collegiate  and 
medical  studies,  and  combined  courses  in  col- 
legiate subjects  and  engineering;  (2)  a  School 
of  Pharmacy;  (3)  a  School  of  Fine  Arts;  and 
(4)  a  Preparatory'  Behool.  Tuition  is  free  to 
residents  of  Oklabonm  and  Indian  Territory.  The 
total  enrollment  in  H>02  was  359  and  the  faculty 
numbered  :^8.  Itn'  lilirarv  contained  8000  bi^und 
volumes  and  6000  pamphlets.  The  college  prop- 
erty was  valued  at  $250,000,  and  the  grounds  and 
buildings  at  .$128,000:  the  income  was  .f.^yn.OOO. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  The  county-seat  of  Ok- 
lahoma County,  Okla.,  31  miles  south  of  Guthrie; 
on  tha  North'Fork  of  the  Canadian  River;  and 
on  the  Atchison,  Topelca  and  Santa  W,  the  Choe- 

taw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf,  the  Saint  T.ouis  nml 
San  Francisco,  the  Missotni.  Kans^is  and  Texss, 
the  Oklahoma  City  and  Western,  and  the  Okla- 
homa City  and  Southeastern  railroads  (Map: 
Ofclahoma,  PS).  It luis a  Carnegie  Public  Library, 
and  is  the  seat  of  Kpworth  University,  an  insti- 
tution uniler  the  joint  control  of  the  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  el.  «li  and  the  Metbo«!i~t  Kjiisoopal 
Church  South.  There  are  various  inanufactureH, 
principally  of  Hour;  important  wholesale  interests, 
and  a  trade  in  cotton,  grain,  live  stoelc  fruit,  and 
produce,  the  city  being  the  centre  of  a  fine  farm- 
ing and  8to<-k-rai«ing  se<li<m.  Settled  in  ISSO. 
Oklahoma  City  was  incorporatcni  two  years  later. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  cleded 
biennially,  and  a  unicameral  council.  The  water- 
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works  are  owned  and  operated  by  tbe  nrankiiial* 
ity.  Populatien,  in  18W,  4161;  in  1900,  lojm, 

OOSBA.    s<^«  HiBisoiM,  and  Plate  of  Yak, 

Sweet  Potatoes,  etc. 

OKTJBO,  ykv-bo,  TosHmicni  (1830-78).  A 
Japanese  statesman  and  reforiiur.  A  unlive  of 
the  warlike  clan  of  Satsuma,  he  watt  one  of  the 
Ave  leaders  in  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor  to 
power  in  1867  08.  After  tbe  establishment  of 
peace  he  was  equally  prominent  as  the  advocate 
of  |)ro^.'re^^^^^vc  measurer*.  Ho  was  vice-ambassa- 
dor in  the  Japanese  embaasy  of  1872-73  which 
traveled  around  tlie  \vorId.  (Joing  to  Peking  in 
1914,  he  settled  the  Fonuoaan  diflteulty,  which 
threatened  war  between  the  two  enplres.  For 
eight  vcars  he  was  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Em- 
peror.  la  1877  a  portion  of  tiie  Satsuma  clan, 
led  by  his  old  friend  and  eomrade  in  army,  Saigo, 
rebelled.  But  Okubo  remained  in  the  Cabinet, 
aidiqg  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  In 
revenge  six  clansmen  of  Satsuma  killed  him 
while  be  was  on  the  way  to  the  Emperor's  palace, 
May  14,  I8~S  lU-  was  given  higll  posthumous 
rank  and  hia  bous  were  ennobled. 

OKUMA.  j/ki.)  mft,  SmoBNOiBn  (18S7— ).  A 

Japane<^e  statesman,  Ix^rn  In  the  Province  of 
Hizen,  Kiuiihiu,  in  1837.  Okuma  was  one  of  the 
younger  leaders  in  the  restoration  of  the  Em- 
peror (1807-68),  and  npon  tbe  conclusion  of 
pcsiee  was  given  prominent  oflelal  positions,  dis- 
tingubhing  himself  esperially  by  his  work  in 
putting  the  finances  of  the  Kmjiire  on  a  t-ound 
basis.  In  1831  Okuma  ,sece<led  from  tlie  oomi)any 
of  men  who  were  governing  Japan  and  estab- 
lished  the  Progressive  Fsrty,  advocating  a  more 
rapid  advance  toward  constitutional  and  parliS' 
ment«ry  government.  In  addition  to  his  work 
as  htateHiuan  he  establi  In  !  a  larpe  .school  for 
the  teaching  of  law  and  political  economy  and 
Utemtwre,  which  exerts  a  wide  and  an  increasing 
influevee^  After  the  establishment  of  the  Parlia* 
ment  Okuma  again  held  high  office  and  eontlnued 
to  be  a  powerful  faetor  in  the  pttblie  alTalrs  of 
tbe  nation. 

OttAFt.,  </lflf,  Tbyovassox  (T-IOOO).  King 
of  Norway  from  995  to  1000.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Harald  Haarfagr,  and  in  his  early  years 
was  one  of  the  Vikings  who  terrorinl  tin  coasts 
of  the  North  Sea,  and  made  de-icents  ujion  Eng- 
hmd,  Treland,  and  France.  In  !)05  he  seized  the 
Qofvefwment  of  Norway.  He  had  previouBly  been 
baptised,  and  he  now  exerted  himself  to  introdim 
Christinnitj'  among  his  subjects.  Some  of  the 
nobles,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority, 
stirred  up  the  rulers  of  Denmark  and  Sweilen  to 
malce  war  upon  Olaf ,  who  was  defeated  and  slain 
fa  a  great  naval  battle  In  1000. 

OLAF  n.,  sumamed  the  Saint  or  the  Croat 
(c.«9.'>-1030).  King  of  Norway  from  about  1015 
to  1028.  He  was  a  son  of  Harald  Granske,  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  his  marauding  ex- 
peditions, which  extended  to  the  coasts  of  Sweden. 
Cermimy,  France,  and  !>jiain.  At  the  aprc  of 
about  twenty  he  made  himself  inaster  of  Norway, 
where  he  completed  the  estaldi-hment  of  Chris- 
tianity. (See  NoBWAT.)  In  1028  he  was  driven 
<rat  by  Canute  (q.v.)  and  fled  to  Itussle.  He 
was  killed  in  1030,  in  an  attempt  to  recnvcr  bis 
kingdom.  Because  of  his  zeal  for  Christianity, 
he  was  canonized  in  1164  and  beeane  the  patron 
saint  of  Norway  (q.v.). 


tjJLAND,  d'land',  or  OEIiAHB.  As  island  in 
the  Baltic  Sea,  lying  off  the  southeast  coast  of 

Sweden,  from  wiiicli  it  i.s  separated  by  Kuliuar 
Sound,  from  4  to  17  miles  wide  (Map:  Sweden, 
ti  S).  It  i.s  ineludcd  in  the  Swedish  Uln  of  Kal- 
mar.  Tbe  inland  is  80  miles  in  length,  and  from 
4  to  10  miles  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  510 
square  miles.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  aandstoae 
ridge  scantily  covered  with  soil,  but  in  some 
jjurts  it  is  well  wooded,  and  has  good  paftturea, 
on  which  cattle  and  slieep  are  reared.  In  favor- 
able seasons,  barlcyi  oats,  and  flax  yield  good 
crops.  The  fishing  is  excellent  all  round  tbe 
ocasts.  There  are  large  altnn-works  on  the  isl- 
and, and  an  extensive  line  of  windmilN  n]'m^  the 
Ahiur  Hills,  near  which  stands  Borglioini  Ij^pu- 
lation,  in  1!>00,  !i2G).  Tbi.s  town  is  famous  for 
the  magnificent  ruin<4  of  Borgholm  Castle.  Oe- 
land  was  often  a  battlefield  in  the  wars  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Population,  in  1890,  87^ 
619;  in  1900,  30,408. 

Ol^THE,  6-lflah«.   A  eity  and  the  eovnl^* 

seat  of  Johnson  County,  Kan.,  21  miles  south- 
west of  Kansas  City ;  on  the  Saint  Louis  and 
San  Franci.seo,  tbjf  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas, 
and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sautu  Ke  railroads 
(Map:  Kansas,  H  3).  It  is  the  »eat  of  the 
sute  In^tution  for  the  Seal  and  Dumb.  The 
adjacent  country  is  largely  interested  in  fanning 
and  stock-raising;  and  the  city  manufactures 
flour,  bricks,  shoes,  furniture,  etc.  There  are 
municipal  water-works.  PaptgdatiOD,  in  1890, 
3294;  in  1900,  3451. 

OLBSBS,  dl^rs,  Hkinbicu  Wiuuxm  Hat- 
thXuS  (1708-1840).  A  Oemui  phyd<i*n  and 
astronemer,  bom  at  Arbergen,  a  smaU  village 
near  Bremen.  He  studied  medicine  at  GMtttingen 
from  1777  till  1780,  and  subsequently  com- 
menced to  practice  at  Bremen.  After  1779 
ail  the  leisure  time  that  he  could  »pare 
from  professional  occupations  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  astronomy.  He  first  be- 
came widely  known  through  his  calculation  of 
the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1779,  which  was  per- 
formed by  him  while  watching'  liy  tbe  b»'dside  of 
a  sick  patient,  and  was  found  to  lie  very  accurate. 
In  1781  he  rediscovered  the  planet  Uranus,  which 
had  previously  been  supposed  to  be  a  eomet,  and 
in  1802  and  1807  respectively  discovered  the 
planetoids  Pallas  and  Vesta.  He  also  discov- 
ered five  comets,  in  17'tS.  1802,  1804,  1815.  and 
1S21.  all  of  wliirli,  with  the  excejdion  of  that  of 
1815,  had  been  some  days  previously  obser^'cd  in 
Paris.  His  observations,  aileulations,  and  notices 
of  various  comets,  which  are  of  value  to  astrono- 
mers, were  published  in  the  Annuaire  of  Bode 
(1782-1829),  in  the  Annuairr  of  Knckc  (1832), 
and  in  three  collections  by  the  Baron  de  Zach. 
Moot  of  these  calculations  were  made  after  a 
new  method,  discovered  by  hinraeif,  for  deter- 
mining the  orbit  of  the  comet  from  three  obser- 
vations. It  is  still  employed  by  astronomers  un- 
der the  name  ■Olljers's  method.'  Tbe  iL'eiieral 
eiiuality  of  tlie  elements  of  the  planetoids  led 
him  to  pro{Hniud  the  theory  that  the  planetoids 
are  fragmmis  of  some  large  planet  which  former* 
ly  revolved  nmnd  tbe  «un  at  a  di.stance  equal 
to  t]>e  mean  of  (lie  di-tances  of  the  planetoids 
from  tlie  same  Intitinarv.  Olbers  also  made  some 
important  resfarciu-s  on  the  probable  lunar  origin 
of  meteoric  stones,  and  invented  a  method  for 
calculating  the  velocity  of  falling  stars.  Con- 
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8uH  Schilling,  Wilhclm  Olbcnt  Mil  £«5efl  Wtd 

seine  WcrkiS  (Berlin,  18'J4). 

OLCSAS,  6VcMz,  or  ItlANOin^.  One  of  the 
North  TttQAUiic  tribes  dwelling  at  the  mouUi  of 
tlie  river  Kmm,  in  Asia,  and  closely  related  to 
the      illed  Reind«er  Tunguses.  Sec  Tunouaw. 

OLD  AGE,  DrsKASES  OF.    See  Se!?ility. 

OLD  AO£  PENSIONS.  Allovvaiaeb  paid  to 
the  aged  workman  either  byiho  Government  or  by 
thtMiplarer.  The  term  i«  eominoiily  extended  ao 
as  to  fnerade  allowances  from  a  fund  to  wbidi 

the  recipient  has  contrilnitpd,  but  which  is  dc- 
rivi'd  only  partially  from  such  contributions.  Old 
aj^'f  pfn-iiun.s  are  usually  defended  on  tlic  ground 
that  a  large  class  of  laborers  are  unable  to  utake 
adequate  provision  lor  old  age,  and  henee  are 
certain  to  become  paupers  when  no  longer  able 
to  work.  Of  these  aged  paupers,  a  large  num- 
ber have  hvcn  sober  and  in<iiistrious  workers,  and 
for  this  reason  their  fate  serves  to  discourage 
the  workmen  of  the  lowest  paid  classes.  Op* 
poaents  of  old  age  pensiops  contend  that  if  pro- 
vision for  old  age  b  made  by  the  State,  one  of 
the  chief  incentives  to  thrift  will  be  removed. 
Defenders  of  the  plan  argue  that  it  is  simple 
justice  that  a  faithful  workman  should  be  de- 
eentlty  fed  and  housed  when  incapacitated  for 
work  hy  age.  It  is  qnestioiied  whetlier  sneh  pen- 
sions actually  discourage  thrift;  wTirther  the 
despair  of  escaping  pauperism  %v)iiih  in  coninion 
in  ofrtnin  rla>^sis  uik.s  not  <lo  niore  to  destroy  in- 
dustrious habits  than  a  judicious  plnn  of  old 
age  poDsions.    In  Europe  the  pruviMiuu  for  old 

SIS  a  subject  of  great  practical  importance, 
recognition  of  State  responsibility  is  an  in- 
novation of  the  last  decade.  A  system  of  Stitc 
pensions  has  been  established  in  Denmark  and 
compulsory  insurance  obtains  in  Germany  and 
Sweden.  Similar  laws  have  been  enacted  for 
eoal-mincrs  in  Austria  (1889),  France  (1894), 
Kumania  (1895),  and  Belgium.  The  State  may 
create  institutions  for  voluntary'  insurance  and 
may  offer  induccnienlM  to  the  worknicn  to  injure 
themselves,  as  in  France  and  Belgium.  Privately 
organized  institutions,  e,g,  friendij  societies  con- 
trolled by  the  State,  may  perform  this  function, 
as  may  also  be  done  through  funds  set  apart  by 
the  eni[)loyer — a  conunon  jdiin  in  transportation, 
mining,  and  tlio  iron  and  <te<d  liu-iiness. 

Compulj*ory  insurance  ori^'inntrd  in  (icrmany. 
Dr.  Schaeflie,  the  founder  of  State  insurance,  oon- 
eeived  the  plan  in  18fi7.  In  the  early  seventies 
it  was  generally  discussed,  and  Wagner  and  other 
economists  gave  it  their  support.  The  present 
law  (Invalidity  and  Old  Ape  Insurance,  1880; 
revised  July,  IHiMij  was  enacted  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Bismarck,  who  Itoped  thereby  to  check 
the  growth  of  socialism.  All  workmen,  assist- 
ants, journeymen,  foremen,  engineers,  servants, 
elerks,  and  teachers,  •vvlio  are  -ixtcrn  years  of 
npe  and  upward,  and  ^\llo  do  not  receive  more 
tlian  .*.")0()  yearly,  inu-t  enntriliute  to  a  jirnsion 
fund,  to  which  the  employer  must  contribute 
equal  sums,  while  the  Kmpire  adds  $\2JtO  an- 
nually to  each  annuity  and  pnys  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration. Thirty-one  institutions  have  been 
provided  to  which  payments  are  ni.ide  \iy  jnean^ 
of  stamps.   Pensions  nre  paid  to  .s^eptungenarians. 

Sweden  introdueed  eiimjailsory  insuranee  fn 
1889  and  Iceland  in  1890.  A  Parl'iamentarv  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  subject  was  appointed 
in  Norway  in  1894.  In  Finland  old  age  insur^ 


ance  is  voluntary,  with  local  pension  funds  ad- 
ministered by  the  State.  Dennuirk  (1891)  grants 
small  pensions  in  the  form  of  additional  income 
to  the  worthy  j)Oor.  This  dilfers  from  poor  relief 
in  that  tlie  recipient  retains  bis  right  to  vote. 

In  Belgium,  the  Caisse  U^n^ral  d'Epargne  «t 
de  Retraite  (1850)  is  guaranteed  by  the  State. 
The  system  has  rapidly  developed  since  1801. 
Subsidies  are  offtred  to  friendly  »ocielics,  and 
the  attention  of  employers  ia  called  to  the  bene- 
fits of  iosnranoe.  The  new  ncoounta  inereased 
ttmn  (M8  in  1888  to  4S378  in  1896.  In  Fraaes 
the  Caisse  Nationale  des  l^rtrnit  ^:  pour  la  Vicil- 
lesse  (1850)  hm  not  been  jtupului.  It  i.s  used 
by  the  railroads  and  otlier  corporation.s  which 
provide  pensions  for  their  employees.  Among 
the  many  corporations  which  provide  old  age 
pensions  may  be  mentioned  the  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany of  Vielle  (zinc  workers)  and  the  Gas 
C'oni[iany  of  Paris.  The  pension  fluids  are  usual- 
ly supported  by  contributions  from  the  employees, 
hnt  OTmgtimwi  entirely  from  the  |n«flta  of  the 

In  England  CanoB  Bleckley  first  initiated  the 

movement  for  old  age  pensions,  but  the  name  of 
Charles  Bootli  is  chielly  associated  with  its  later 
development.  He  advocates  granting  pensions 
without  regard  to  age  or  desert.  Several  re- 
ports of  eommittees  of  Parliament  (notably 
1 891,  1^  !><>'!  cover  the  ground  extenstvaly.  SoUM 
trade  unions  provide  pensions. 

In  18'.i8  New  Zealand  passed  a  pension  law 
grant  in<:  £18  yearly  to  citixeus  of  twenty-five 
years'  residence  who  were  six^-ive  years  of  age. 
Deductions  are  »ade  when  then  are  other  soureea 
of  income,  so  that  the  stigma  of  poverty  is  at- 
tached to  tlie  scheme. 

in  the  United  States  there  has  been  no  exten- 
sive demand  for  the  adoption  of  the  system  by 
the  Government,  although  it  has  long  existed  in 
embryo  in  the  practice  of  retiring  on  half  pi^ 
certain  officials,  who  have  served  a  given  num- 
Ikt  of  years  or  have  attained  a  certain  Bg«. 
There  is  also  a  niark(sl  tendency  Rumii;:  r,i  ilr'>.i.!<» 
and  other  larjie  coriKirtttions  to  pensioo  their 
aged  employecH.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Kailroad  on  December  12,  1000,  adopted  a  plan 
which  is  Iwing  followed  by  other  roads.  The  pen- 
sions are  niana;;ed  by  ii  board  of  four  officials, 
and  all  employees  may  enjoy  them.  Men  seventy 
years  old  who  have  been  thirty  years  in  ser- 
viee  are  retired;  those  from  sixi^  to  sixt^-nine 
who  have  served  thirty  years  and  are  ineapaet- 
tafed  may  be  retired  nt  the  diseretion  of  the 
board.  The  pension  amounts  to  1  per  cent,  of 
the  average  monthly  jiayment.  for  the  ten  years 
preceding  retirement,  for  each  year  of  service. 
The  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  Central.  Union  Pacific, 
Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
have  recently  adopted  pension  systems.  Among 
street  railways,  the  Metropolitan,  N'ew  York 
(July  1,  1902),  provides  for  the  retirement,  vol- 
untary and  involuntary,  of  men  between  sixty- 
five  and  seventy-five  years  of  age  after  a  nrvioe 
of  twenty-five  years.  For  a  eontftraons  service 
of  twenty  five  years  the  pon>-ion  amounts  to  25 
per  cetit.  of  a  workman's  salnrj',  and  increases 
\v  ith  len;:th  of  ser^•ice.  A  number  of  gas  com- 
panies have  pensioned  their  aged  employees, 
notably  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  Gas  Company  of  Grand  'Rnp- 
ids,  Mich.  Andrew  .Carnegie  has  provided  for 
the  pensioning  of  caDployees  nt  the  Pitfeshni^g 
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mills.  Tlic  Standard  Oil  Company  has  adopttn! 
a  plan  which  proviiles  for  tfie  penHioning  of 
everv  official,  uo  matter  wliat  hi.s  rank,  the  pen- 
aim'  to  be  25  per  oenU  of  bia  aalary.  See 
Fwaamvt  Socubcim. 

BiBUOORAPHT.  Conrad,  Handtcortcrbuch  der 
Stoat  ttcUaenachaf ten,  art.  "Arbeiterveraicher- 
ung"  (Jena,  18ll8|;  \Villou^,'hhy,  W'orkinij men's 
Inturance  (New  York,  189^).  Tor  German 
conditions,  consult  Fourth  Special  Report  of 
OomtMuionar  itf  Labor  (Waahingtmi,  1893); 
for  foreign  ecniiitrii*  in  general,  TMrtjf'firtt 
Annua!  Keport  of  lt0»  York  Bureau  of  f^tn- 
tialics  of  jMbor  (Albany,  1900).  Consult  nl'W: 
Spentler,  Thr  State  and  Pen»ions  in  Old  Age 
i  London,  1892) ;  Report*  of  Snffiith  Parliamenr 
tary  ComrnitiOM,  1891, 1899. 

OLD  ABlt-CHAIR,  TiiK.  A  poem  by  Eliza 
Cook  recalling  the  writer's  mother.  It  became 
populnr  nod  tru  lei  to  musle  by  Emry  RuwdL 

OLD  BAILET  (probably  from  01'.  h.iUJr, 
palisade,  inclosur*,  probably  from  J^t.  baculum, 
rod).  An  ancient  criminal  court,  with  a  prison 
adjoining,  in  London,  England.  It  nttnnwd  * 
gnieflome  reputatton  at  a  tnm  when  vmm  erimet 
other  than  mur  l.  r  \v. n  punlMhahle  with  death, 
because  of  the  great  nuiiil)er  uf  convictions  there 
for  various  capital  offenses,  and  the  apparent 
nngemew  of  tbe  Jndges  and  juries  serving  there 
to  eooTlet  nny  aeeuaed  person  brought  to  trinL 
It  was  prnphically  descrIV)ed  by  Charles  Dickens 
in  his  Tolr  of  Ttru  Cilkn  as  the  scene  of  the  trial 
of  the  hero,  Charles  Darnay,  for  treason.  It 
waa  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  (Jordon  Riots 
of  1780,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  i!^  now  officially 
katnm  as  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  although 
it  is  usually  popularly  referred  to  as  the  Old 
I'liili       See  CoCBT. 

Oi«DBUOX,  JoKATHAV.  The  diief  charadier 
In  Seott't  Antiquary  ;  aa  irnwible,  good-beartied 

c.  Ill  (  for  of  antiquities.  Scott  says  that  he  was 
modeled  partly  on  George  Constable,  an  old 
Mead  of  the  author's  father. 

0IJ>  BULGABIAK.  See  Old  CHUftCB  SLAV- 
IC LAJTGUAOE  AKD  LlTEBATUUE. 

OUWIFKY.  A  manufacturing  town  In  Wor- 
cestershire. England,  five  and  one-half  miles  west 
by  north  of  Birmingham,  on  the  river  Teme 
(Alap:  1  ti^'ln  i  I)  4).  Coal,  iron,  and  limestone 
abound  in  the  neighborhood;  and  in  the  town, 
iron,  steel,  aluminum,  nUwny  equipment,  bricks, 
glaaa,  chemicmla,  etc,  an  manufactured.  Hie 
town  exhibits  mndi  modem  improvement,  owning 
it-  f_'>s  supplv,  a  free  library,  and  a  technical 
institute.  Population,  in  1891,  22,607  i  in  1001, 
£5,191. 

OI.DCASTLE,  JoHW  (?-1417).  An  Enfrliih 
n<^leman,  who  jsufTered  death  as  a  Lollard.  He 
waa  bom  about  the  time  of  the  acces^^ion  of  Rieh- 
axd  11.(1877 ) ,  probablv  in  the  Manor  of  Almeley, 
near  Wcobley,  Western  Herefordshire.  He  acquired 
the  title  of  lx>rd  Cobham  by  marriage  ( 1409) ,  and 
later  nignalijied  himself  by  the  ardor  of  hi«  at- 
tachment to  the  trm<  -  if  \'."(  i;f.  He  to<ik  part 
in  the  presentation  of  a  remonstrance  to  the 
Engliah  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Chnrcb.  At  hia  own  enenae  ha  had 
the  work  of  Wiclif  tnuueribed  and  widely  dia- 
seminated  amonp  the  people,  and  paid  a  Targe 
body  of  preachers  to  propagate  the  views  of  the 
Tefoiiiier  tiuonghont  tin  eonntiy.  During  tbo 


reign  of  Henry  TV.  (innO-M13)  lie  commanded 
an  English  anny  in  France,  and  forced  the  Duke 
of  C)rleans  to  rai.sc  the  siege  of  Paris;  but  in  the 
first  year  of  the  rcigu  of  Henry  V.  (1413)  he 
was  aeeuaed  of  here^  and  was  imprisoned  In 
the  Tower,  whence  after  some  time  he  escaped 
and  concealed  himself  in  Wales.  A  bill  of  at- 
tainder was  passed  again.st  him  and  1000  marks 
&et  upon  his  head.  After  four  years'  hiding  he 
was  captured,  brought  to  London,  and,  beillg 
xeckoned  a  traitor  as  well  as  a  heretic^  he  vas 
hanged  and  his  body  consumed  as  it  hung  fn 
chains  over  a  fire,  l>ecemher  14,  1417-  Hr 
Raid  to  have  been  the  original  of  Shakespeare  a 
KaLstaff,  as  he  was  believed  to  have  been  in  hia 
youth  the  boon  companion  of  Henry  V.  in  his 
early  davs.  Consult  his  Life  by  Gilpin  (London, 
1765),  Gaspey  (ib.,  1843),  Brown  (ib.,  1848), 
and  in  Mniiriee'g  Knijlish  Popular  Leaders  (ib., 
1872). 

OLD  CATHOLICai.  A  xeligioua  commvnion, 

found  principally  in  Germany  and  Switwrland, 

■svhich  owed  its  origin  to  certain  Tvomnn  Catholics 
who  refu«'d  to  accept  the  dogma  of  infallibility 
passed  by  the  Vatican  Council  (q.v.),  -July  18, 
IblO.  Before  the  Council  assembled  it  was  known 
that  such  a  dogma  would  be  discussed,  and  a 
determined  opponition  to  it  developed.  Foremost 
smonp^  the  opponents  was  the  Munich  profes- 
ir  Tu'natz  von  DOlIinger  (q.v.),  and  alter  the 
dogma  was  promulgated  he  headed  a  gathering 
at  Nuremberg,  Angiist  27,  1870,  of  professors 
from  Bonn,  Bresltfu,  Braunsbeig,  Munich, 
Monster,  Prague,  Wflrslrarg,  and  elsewhere, 
who  sent  forth  a  protest.  The  chief  signers 
of  the  protest  were  deposed  or  excommuniciited. 
Nevertheless,  they  jiersisted  in  tln'  a  l'  ieacy  of 
Uieir  belief  and  found  s^-mpathizt-Ts.  On  Stptem- 
her  22-24,  1871,  the  first  Old  Catholic  Congress 
met  at  Munich,  attended  by  about  300  delegate 
from  Germany,  Auntrin,  and  Switxerhtnd,  and 
friends  from  Hollan  l.  T'tnnoe,  Rus.sia,  England, 
and  other  countries.  In  the  resolutions  adopted 
iho  eongreas  defined  its  theological  status.  Dul- 
linger  was  not  in  favor  of  forming  an  ecclesias- 
tieal  organization;  hut  the  majority  determined 
upon  it.  A  large  nimibt^r  of  Old  Catholic  con- 
gregations !4praiig  \ip  in  many  places  in  Germany. 
The  scK'ond  congress  met  at  Cologne.  Sci>tember 
20-22,  1872;  provision  was  made  for  th«  election 
of  a  bishop,  intercommunion  with  the  Eai«tem 
and  Anglican  churches  was  sought,  and  a  claim 
to  recognition  by  the  State,  with  a  share  of  the 
rhiir  li  proffcrty,  was  asserte^l.  Joseph  Hubert 
Ueinkena  iq.v.),  professor  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Breslau,  was  elected  bishop  in 
the  foltowing  June  and  consecrated  in  August 
at  Rotterdam  by  Heycamp,  Jansenist  Bishop  of 
Deventer.  ITe  continued  to  serve  till  his  death, 
January  4,  lSStr».  wlicu  he  was  sucee«»ded  by 
TheiHlor  Weber,  wlio  had  been  consecratetl  co- 
adjutor bi-,bop  the  preceding  year.  Old  (Jatliolic 
bishops  have  been  re«)gni/('<l  by  the  governments 
of  Baden,  Hesse,  and  Prussia,  and  the  latter 
has  granted  them  a  share  in  the  eeeleslastieat 
property.  Tlie  third  congreiw,  held  at  Constance, 
September,  1873,  further  perfected  the  organiza- 
tion, and  in  the  following  year  the  Church  was 
able  to  report  1S2  panics  and  societies  in  Ger- 
many, una  about  S((.000  members,  41  priests,  and 
12  theological  students.  After  the  fourth  con- 
greas  (at  Baden,  iH74|,  a  conference  aiming  at 
Chttieb  matf  was  held  at  Bonn.  Dr.  DOUinger 
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presided,  and  reprrspnUUves  of  the  Eastprn  and 
Anglican  clmrchis  participated. 

The  bishoDA  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Qer- 
ntaxy  are  enofleB  hf  the  clergy  «nd  people  to- 
gether. Its  synods  nrp  rpprcscntativc  hixlit's  hav- 
ing the  initiative  in  l<';;i»Iatjon.  It  rejects  tlie 
doctrint'H  of  iTifallibility  and  the  iiiuuaculati'  con- 
ception, the  obligation  to  confess,  and  priestly 
ftbMluUon.  Indulgences  and  the  veneration  A 
Mints  are  modified.  Many  ecclesiafitioal  taxes  are 
aholished,  and  the  mass  is  recited  in  the  vemacn- 
lar.  Tile  priests  arc-  nllowt'd  lo  marry.  Unions 
for  church  improvement  and  charitable  work  have 
been  formed.  Between  1887  and  1900,  800,000 
marka  irare  spoit  in  churdi  huildiqg.  The  Alt- 
hatholiteher  Preu-  md  Behriftmvtrein  liad,  la 
1900,  1470  members  in  about  200  places.  Tlip  Alt- 
Jcatholischrr  Schiri slmu  i  n  in  in  Bonn  maintains 
a  deaconess  work.  Tlio  Amalir  von  l.HsaulsB 
IJaus  is  a  training  institute  for  nurses  at  i'^Asen. 
The  Charitai  mutual  benevolent  or  burial  society 
had  1742  members  in  1900.  An  ornbaDa'  home 
yraa  founded  at  Bonn  in  1807.  In  1901  there  were 
59  Old  Catholic  priests  in  Orrniany.  with  Dr. 
TbUrlings  as  theological  professor  in  the  I  niver- 
BitjOf  Bern,  and  from  50.000  to  GO.OOO  :i<iherentH. 

The  Tnovement  earlj  took  root  in  Switzerland, 
especially  itt  Geneva,  and  resulted  in  1873  in 
the  fonnation  of  the  niristinn  Catholic  Church 
of  Switzerland.  Ednard  Ilerzog  (q.v.)  was 
chosen  bishop  in  1S7().  In  lOOl  there  were  41 
congregations,  50  priests,  and  50,000  adherents. 

In  Austria  the  Old  Catholic  Church  has  24 
parishes  and  upward  of  16.000  mcnd>er8.  Dr. 
Anmndus  Cztnli  of  \^'arl38dorf  has  been  chosen 
bi>ho[i,  but  not  conswrated,  the  Government 
withholding  its  consent  until  adequate  provkion 
fur  an  episco|)al  fund  shall  have  be<  ii  made.  The 
Old  Catholic  Union  ot  Auatria  has  been  or- 
ganized to  promote  the  work  of  the  Ghnreh,  and 
has  local  branches  in  some  of  the  larprr  towns. 
A  bisters'  home  was  established  at  Warnsdurf 
in  1899.  The  progreii.«i  of  the  Old  Catholic  Cliurch 
in  the  Austrian  Empire  has  been  assisted  in 
late  years,  particularly  in  Bohemia  and  Styria, 
by  a  popular  movement  whose  battle-cry  is  'Los 
von  Rom.'  It  began  with  the  publication  in  1898 
of  a  tract  hy  an  OM  Catholie  jiriest,  .\nlon  Xiltel 
of  Warnsdorf.  At  first  [wlitical  motives  intlueneed 
the  movement,  but  it  haa  assumed  more  of  a 
xeligioua  character  as  it  haa  gons  on.  At  the 
international  Old  Catholic  congress  in  1902 
Ilishop  t  h  e!  C/x-ch  said  that  7000  meml)er»  had 
been  addeil  to  the  Cliurch  through  the  'I>os  von 
Rom'  movement.  A  report  published  in  1902 
gave  the  entire  number  of  new  members  in  tiie 
Old  OathoUe  churches  in  nobemia,  Moravia, 
Styria.  Upper  Austria,  and  Vienna  as  8114,  as 
compared  with  18.082  who  had  joined  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches. 

In  Holland  the  Jansenist  Church  (see  Jan- 
BEinsx),  which  is  affiliated  with  the  movement, 
has  3  bishops,  8000  ndherents,  and  30  priests. 
In  Italy  there  are  8  coui.'re<:ationa  and  10  priests; 
in  Spain,  ."oon  adherents  and  11  priests.  In 
France  the  '(iallie!m  Churth'  at  rari"!.  founded 
hy  Pfere  Hyaeinthe  fsee  I.ov.'son,  < 'ii.\i(u;«) ,  now 
imder  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement.  There  are 
also  a  few  of  t!ie  eonimiiiiion  in  Portugal  and 
Mexico.  The  soealleii  Independent  Catholic 
Church  in  the  I'niteil  Stales  (q.T.),  founded  by 
the  fiev.  Anton  Jioaslowski  among  the  Polish 


imnugrauts  in  Chicago,  has  been  generally  re- 
garded as  rcpre«euting  the  movement  in  Amer- 
ica. There  have  also  been  a  few  ooagnmitians 
in  Wieeonsin.  They  have  a  bishop,  Ben6  Vilatle. 

International  Old  Catholic  congresses  have  been 
held  at  Cologne  (in  1890),  Lucerne  (1892),  Rot- 
terdam (18!)4),  ^'ienna  |  1S97  ),  and  Uonn  (  1002  j . 

A  number  of  Old  Catholic  periodicals  are 
published:  the  Internationale  thcologische  Zcit- 
tehrift  {Revue  tntemationale  de  thitAofie), 
quarterly,  Bern;  Amt  Itches  altkatholiaekea 
Kirchenblatt,  occasional,  Bonn;  Dcutschvr  J/cr- 
kur,  weekly,  ib. ;  Altkatholisrhr.i  Volkshlntt, 
weekly,  ib. ;  Dor  KathoUk,  wee.  1^* ,  Ikrn;  Le 
CatHoUque  SationM^  weeldy,  ib.;  De  Oud  Katho- 
Uekt  monthly,  Rotterdam;  Le  Cathctique  Fmn' 
cais,  monthlj',  Paris;  II  Labaro,  monthly,  San 
Remo;  Oirolamo  Savonarola,  weekly,  Piacenza; 
La  Luz,  Madrid. 

The  literature  is  voluminous.  The  reports  of 
the  congresses,  sj'nods,  etc.,  the  pastoral  letters, 
addresses,  and  other  publications  of  the  bishops 
and  leaders,  and  the  periodicals,  particularly  the 
Dcutsrhrr  Merkur,  give  detailed  information  of 
the  progreiis  of  the  work.  For  its  origin,  consult 
Friedberg,  Bammlung  der  AktcnstUcke  zum 
entm  mtikanischen  ConeU  (Tftt>ingai,  1871), 
and  Aktenttucke,  die  attkatholieeke  Beiccgung 
bclrcffetid,  mil  einem  (Irundrita  der  Oc8chicht« 
deraelbcn  (ib.,  1876).  Consult,  also,  Herseog, 
Beitrage  zur  Vorgcschichtr  der  christkathoHncht  n 
Kirche  der  8ohum»  (Bern,  1896) ;  Kippold,  Ute 
Anfange  der  ehriethatholiachen  Bewepung  in  der 
Schiceiz  tind  drr  Los-von-Rom  Betcegung  in  Oes- 
terreich  (Bern,  1901).  For  the  historj'  of  the 
movement,  consult  von  Scliulte.  Dir  Altkatholi- 
ziamus  (tJiesscn,  and  the  article  "Altkath- 

olizismus"  by  the  same  author  in  the  liauck- 
HersM  Realenojfchpidie,  which  is  complete  and 
authoritative  for  Germany  to  1896.  Hergenrllth- 
er,  Uandbuch  der  allprmcincn  Kirchengcschich(e, 
vol.  ii.  (.3d  ed..  Freilxug,  1884).  treats  the  move- 
ment from  the  Roman  Catholic  standixiint.  A 
popular  account  in  English  may  be  found  in  an 
article  by  Beyschlag,  "The  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Old  Catholic  Movement,*'  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  (1898). 

OLD  CHUBCH  SIA.VIC  LAKGUAOE 
AND  UTEBATUBB.  The  oldest  language 
and  literature  of  the  Slavic  group  of  Indo> 
(Jermanic  languages,  present!n{;  one  of  the  most 
important  dialects  for  the  study  of  compara- 
tive linjjuistics.  (Sti-  Piii i.oi.fKiY. )  Formerly 
called  Old  Slovenian,  an»l  even  now  frequently 
termed  Old  Bulgarian,  the  best  iiarot  SMUIS  to 
be  Old  Church  .Slavic,  for  the  language  ap- 
pears not  to  have  eoincidetl  with  any  national 
or  geographical  division,  while  its  use  from  an 
early  time  in  the  (J reek  Clmrch  (where  it 
occupies  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  l.jitin 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ) ,  and  its  evident 
Slavic  cluumcteristics,  amply  justify  the  uw  of 
this  term.  The  place  of  its  origin  cannot  bo 
exactly  determined,  allhoujyb  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  dialect  of  a  region  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
The  widespread  use  of  the  langua;je,  however,  per- 
mitted the  incorporation  of  certain  Panaoaian- 
isms  and  Bohemianisms  or  Slovcnianisms,  even 
in  the  oldest  records.  It  nevertheless  remained 
free  from  the  Russian,  Servian,  and  other  im- 
portations which  characterize  the  later  form  of 
the  language  which  may  be  called  Church  SlaviOt 
In  its  phfmology  Old  Church  Slavic  adheres 
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ekme\y  to  Un  dioneteristic  rtpmartatigm  of 
the  Indo-GennA&ie  amuid-systeiii  whidi  mark  the 

Slavic  languages  (4<V*)- 

The  iiillectioB  of  Old  Cburdi  Slavic  is  full  and 
ia  OMM  primitive  in  type.   The  noun  luw 

thne  auillbMn,  singular,  plural,  and  dual;  flCVea 
caaa,  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  aectimtfve, 
vocative,  locative,  and  instrumental;  fiil  three 
systenifi  of  declension,  nominal,  pronominal,  and 
coujfK)und.    There  are  six  noniinal  declensimu^, 
aooording  as  the  stems  end  in  -o,     -t,  -u,  -A,  or  a 
eoasonailt.  M  in  other  Indo-Gennanie  languages, 
the  pronominal  declonf^inn  ^vas  originally  entirely 
different  from  the  nominal,  although  tranafera 
froin  m;h   system  of  inllpolinn  to  the  other  are 
not  iulrequeut.    The  compound  inflection,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Slavic  and  ScandiliaTian  langiuiges, 
is  formed  hj  adding  the  pronomi  i  to  an  ad- 
jeetfve  or  a  participle,  botn  parts  of  which  are 
then  declined,  as  dobra,  'of  good  (man)*,  t/e()o 
'of  him,*  dobrayrrjo,  'of  the  good  (man).'  The 
pr(H'psrt,  thcii  inK  ,  1,  precisely  analopnns  to  the 
Scandinavian  article  suffixed  to  a  noun,  as  Old 
Icelandic  borpt  cns,  'of  the  shield.'    The  com- 
parative of  the  adjective  is  formed  by  -yU, 
a«  krfp&ka,   'strong,'   krPpyii;  dobrH,  'good,' 
dohrri;  and  the  siiperlntivo  is  t'ither  the  coni- 
narative  used  with  superlative  force,  ur  is  formed 
by    prefixing   naU    to    the    comparative,  as 
Mompyi^  'strongest.'  The  verb  in  Old  Church 
SlaTie,  as  in  other  languages  of  this  group,  is 
either  perfective,  expresfsive  of  a  pon)|>leted  ac- 
tion, or  imperfective,  d«iK>tiiig  either  a  eontinuoiia 
(durative)  or  interrupted  (iterative)  action.  .\ 
durative  verb  becomes  perfpctive  if  a  preposition 
is  prefixed  (as  nenti,  'to  carry,'  but  isnesti,  'to 
canj  out'),  while  under  like  conditions  an  itera> 
tire  verb  becomes  durative,  or  more  rarely  iters- 
(ivc-perfertive.    Only  two  of  the  ori;;inal  tenses 
are  retained,  present  and  aorist.  and  only  two 
moods,  indicative  and  imperative,  the  latter  be- 
iiw  originally  an  optative.   The  Indo-Gennaaio 
middle  voice  has  heen  lost,  lilce  the  future  and 
perfect  tense?,  -while  of  the  on^'inal  passive  only 
the  present  and  p<'rfeot  ])artieiples  (a<«  rrdomH, 
r«f«ifl,    from   rr.sti,   Ho   conduet')    remain.  In 
addition  to  the  active  infinitive  there  is  a  supine 
corresponding  precisely  to  that  foimd  in  "uMn 
(an  Latin  datum.  Old  Church  Slavic  datS,  from 
dorr,  dati,  'to  f^ive').   The  aorist.  inherited  from 
the  Pro-Indo  rjermanie  jHTiod.  in  formed  either 
with  or  without  a,  the  latter  c\&m  steadily  in- 
ereasinif  at  the  expense  of  the  former.   The  im- 
perfect is  specifically  a  Slavic  formation,  being 
made  apparently  by  adding  to  a  datival  (or  pos- 
sihly  ]o<-atival)  infinitive  an  aupin''"t'"d  inijK'rfict 
of  the  rtK)t  ns,  'to  be,'  &h  redfyich&,  reddchS,  from 
re»<t,  *to  conduct.'   The  future  and  perfect,  like 
the  pluperfect,  future  perfect,  passive,  and  con- 
ditional, are  periphrastic  in  formation,  although 
the  future  is  often  expressed  1iy  the  present.  nn<I 
the  passive  by  a  refle.xivc  made  by  the  active 
with  the  reflexive  pronoun  ge,  'himseir  (as  otS 
tebe  krittiti  se,  'to  be  l>aptiaed  I7  the«,'  more 
rarely  h€  napUano,  It  was  written*) .  In  syntax 
the  most  noteworthy  features  arc  the  use  of  the 
genitive  Instead  of  the  accusative  after  negative 
veite,  and  after  transitive  \er\m  in  the  ca.<«e  of 
proper  names,  a  ussfls  which  probably  arose 
from  the  desirs  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  resoKfng 
from  the  identity  of  form  of  the  nominative  and 
accusative  singular  of  masculine  nouns;  the  use 
of  ths  dative  as  an  absolnta  ease,  and  tbs  nsa 


ol  the  predicative  dative  after  verbs  of  Ueeondng 
(as  •  airoloyq  dttiitl  ne  bqdetu,  and  the  child 
sJiall  not  hecome  an  orphan'). 

Old  Church  Slavic  is  written  in  two  alphal^cts, 
called  Gli^litlc  and  Cyrillic.  ( See  Glaoou  rsA ; 
Ctbuuo  AifHAHsr.)  The  literature,  which  is 
of  coBsidersble  extent,  and  consists  altogether 
of  translation^;,  is  entirely  religious.  !^sides 
the  Bible,  there  are  versions  of  the  Euchologium, 
homilieH,  legends  of  the  ssints,  and  certain  apoe* 
rj'pbal  books. 

Cbnsult:  Schleicher,  Foirmeidehr«  4er  ktrdun^' 
slaviachen  Sprache  (Bonn,  1852)  ;  Ziljski, 
Uzajemna  alovnica  (Prague,  1865)  ;  Cluxizka, 
C/r«M  'ir.ifrc  palfy)8lave  (I'uri.s,  1809);  l.«"skien. 
JJandbuch  der  altbulgatischen  (altkirchen- 
alatciachtn)  Sprache  (3d  ed.,  Weimar,  1898); 
VondrAk,  AUkir^im^wiack«  arammatifc  (Ber* 
lin,  1000)  ;  Wiedemann,  BvitrSge  zur  atthuU 
(lariachen  Conjugation  (Saint  Petersburg,  1S80)  ; 
Aleillet,  Rcchercfma  aur  I'empUn  du  g^nitif-avvu- 
aatif  en  vicux-alave  (Paris,  1897);  Miklosich, 
LewicoH  Linguw  Stovtnivv  V9t9ri»  Diabd^i 
(Vienna,  1850). 

OLD  COLONY.  The  name  given  to  the  terri- 
tory oi  the  Plymouth  Colony  in  Massachusetts, 
and  later  extended  to  the  whole  State. 

OLD  CTTBIOSITY  SHOP,  The.  A  n(jvel  by 
Charles  Dickens  (1840).  It  appeared  first  as  a 
serial  in  a  weekly  publication,  Mtuter  Hum- 
phrey'a  Clock,  but  was  published  independently. 
The  keeper  of  the  shop  and  his  grandchild.  Littk 
Xell,  are  driven  by  poverty  to  a  wandering  life, 
and  meet  kind  friends,  nmon;;  them  Mi's.  JarW 
and  the  schoolmaster,  with  whom  they  find  theUT 
last  refuge.  Little  Nell  dies  belers  help  readies 
them.  Other  prominent  eharacters  are  the 
hideous  dwarf,  Quilp.  Sally  Brass  and  her 
Lruther,  Dick  Swiveller,  and  the  Marchioness. 

DM)  DOmNIOir.    Virginia.    See  States, 

POPULAIi  Xavh--.  or. 

OLDENBEBO,  dl'dcn-b«rK,  UmHAXjt  (1854 
— ).  A  German  Orientalist  and  philologist.  lie 
\\as  Ixirn  in  Hamhurj:,  and  wa^  edueated  at  G<it- 
tingen  and  Berlin.  Upon  graduation  at  the  latter 
university  he  became  privat-doccnt  there,  and  later 
prolNSor  extraordinarius.  He  was  called  to  Kiel 
in  1869  as  professor  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative 
philology.  He  has  pnblished  The  Dlpavamaa 
(1879);  The  ViVn/a  J'itaknm  (1879-8,3);  The 
Therag^thA  (188.!)  :  "Vinava  Texts,"  in  "Sh\x 
MUllef,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  (188l-Bd); 
Buddha,  aein  Lehcn,  acine  Lchre  und  acine  flc- 
mcinJe  (1881;  2d  cd.  1890;  trans.  1882);  Die 
Bymncn  dva  Kitrrcda  (1888);  Die  Religion  des 
Veda  (If^Ol  t  ;  arid '  V.Hlie  II vmns  Translated,"  in 
Max  MUller,  Sacred  Booka  of  the  Eaat  (1897). 

OLDENBtTBO,  Cl'dcn-b55rK.  A  prand  duchy 
of  the  German  Kinpire,  eoniposed  of  the  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg  and  the  two  principalities  of  iiirkeu- 
feld  (q.v.)  and  LUbeck.  The  Duchy  of  Olden- 
burg, which  constitutes  the  bnllc  of  the  State,  is 
bounded  by  the  North  Sea  on  the  north,  by  the 
Priwsian  Prnvinee  df  TTanover  and  the  State 
of  Bremen  on  the  east,  and  by  Hanover  on  the 
south  and  west  (Map:  Gennany,  C  2i.  Total 
area,  2479  square  miles.  The  Duchy  of  Olden- 
burp?  foims  a  part  of  the  northwestern  plain  of 
Germany.  It  is  h'>\\  and  marshy  along  the  coa«t 
•where  it  has  to  bp  protected  from  the  sea,  while 
the  interior,  somewliat  higher,  is  mostly  sandy  and 
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largely  occupied  by  moon  and  heaths.  The  region 
bclonf^  to  the  basins  of  the  Weser  and  the  hms. 
H  in  watiTcJ  chiefly  by  the  TTunte.  fi  tributary 
of  the  Weser,  and  by  the  Uaase  and  fc>oe«ite,  both 
tributaries  of  the  Ems.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  «maU  atraama  flowing  into  the  Jade,  an  inlet 
of  the  Nortli  Sea,  and  there  i«  an  extensive  eanal 
system  for  draining  purpose*^ 

The  climate  is  mild,  huniiii,  and  somewhat 
Itnhealthful  in  th6  marshes  of  the  north.  About 
three-filths  of  the  total  area  of  Oldenburg  proper 
hdw  been  brought  under  eiilUvation.  The  land 
is  divided  into  small  holdings,  only  69  of  the 
50,106  holdinj»a  of  tlic  ^'ratid  ihiehy  in  1895 
rontainin;;  over  247  aorcH  eacli.  The  best  land 
is  found  in  the  marshy  districts  on  the  north. 
They  produce  cereals  for  export,  and  are  famous 
for  their  excellent  cattle.  In  the  interior,  cereals 
are  the  chief  product,  and  the  proportion  of 
uncultivated  land  is  much  greater.  The  forest 
area  is  small.  The  manufacturing  industries 
are  developed  but  slightly,  and  the  domestic 
smtem  of  production  still  largely  prevails.  The 
enief  manufactures  are  tobacco,  corke,  woolen 
yarn,  linoleum,  brick,  knit  goods,  rf  -  T!ic  rail- 
wav3  of  the  grand  duchy  had  a  lolui  k'ii{,'lh  of 
34^  miles  in  1906,  and  nn  nil  opented  the 
State. 

The  throne  of  the  grand  duchy  is  hereditary 
in  the  male  line.  The  Constitution,  adopted  in 
1840  and  revised  in  1852,  prorides  for  one 
chamber,  whose  inenilK>rs  arc  elected  indirectly 
at  the  rate  of  one  Deputy  for  every  10.000 
inhnbitnilto.  The  Landtag  ordinarily  at<seiiib1es 
every  three  jnn,  and  during  its  intermission 
is  repreeented  Inr  a.  pemanent  eommittee.  The 
prineipniities  of  Birkenfeld  and  Ldbeck  have 
separate  provincial  diet«.  The  executive  power  is 
vented  in  a  resjxjnsjlde  Minister  representing  the 
Grand  Duke.  Oldenburg  is  represented  by  one 
monber  in  the  Bundesrat,  and  returns  three 
Depnties  to  the  Reichstag.  For  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  has  a 
provincial  court  of  appeal  and  a  supreme  court. 
The  principalities  of  Birkenfeld  and  LUbcck  are 
connected  for  judicial  purposes  with  C6lngM  and 
Hantbun;  resmetively. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  grand  duchy  have 
separate  budpets,  but  there  is  also  a  common 
budget  for  the  grand  duchy,  which  derives  its 
revenue  from  customs  duties.  State  domains,  and 
contributions  from  its  constituent  States.  The 
bndgirt  of  the  grand  duchy  balanced  in  1900  at 
$901,425.  The  total  estimated  revenue  and  ex> 
pcnditure  for  the  three  constituent  States  In 
Htt)0  were  $1,859,511  and  $2.2r>4.77t>.  respectively. 
The  total  imlehtwiness  of  llie  tiiree  constituent 
States  amounted  in  1900  to  $13,295,700.  Popu- 
lation of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  in  1800. 
270.008;  In  1900,  318,434.  The  population  of 
the  grand  duchy  wa^*  :ir)4,0(lS  in  1890  and  399,183 
in  1900.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  population 
Is  Protestant.  Capital,  Oldenburg  (<!  v.).  Moi^t 
of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Saxon  stock,  but  there 
are  also  found  deM^hdants  of  the  Frisians  in 
the  north  and  west  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg. 

HiNTOKY.  Tlie  territory  now  included  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Ohleiibur;,'  wns  in  ancient  times 
occupied  by*  the  Germanic  tribe  of  the  Ciiauci, 
who  were  snbsequcntty  merged  with  the  Frisians. 
In  the  oarly  centuries  of  the  German  Kingdom 
the  dukes  of  Saxony  held  away  In  the  region. 
A  Count  of  Oldenburg  first  appears  about  the 


beginning  of  the  twelfth  oentuiy.  lur  1247  Count 
Otho  II.  founded  the  town  of  Delntenhorat,  and 

his  descendiints  were  henceforth  known  as  counts 
of  Oldenburg  and  Deinitnluirst.  in  1448  Count 
Christian  of  Oldenburg  becauie  by  election  King 
of  Denmark.  The  Reu>rmation  va^  early  intrn- 
dueed  into  Oldenburg.  After  the  death  of  Count 
Anthony  GUnther,  without  heirs,  in  1067,  the 
territories  of  Oldenburg  passed  to  the  royal 
house  of  licnmark.  In  1773  Christian  VII.  of 
Denmark  transferred  the  principality  to  Paul, 
Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp  (the  future  Paul  I. 
of  RuMia),  who  immediately  made  it  over  to 
his  cousin,  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Lflbeeic  In 
1777  f>!denburg  wa.s  rnined  to  the  rank  of  a 
ducliv.  The  present  rei^mini;  family  is  descended 
froin  Duke  Peter,  of  the  line  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 
Thiti  I'riace  in  1808  became  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  He  soon  ^ew  restive 
under  the  obligations  imposed  upon  hun  by  Napo* 
Icon,  and,  abandoning  the  French  ailtanoe,  left 
the  (»untry,  which  was  thereupon  (1810)  an- 
nexed to  the  French  Empire.  Tl>c  victories 
of  the  Allies  restoretl  I'eter  to  power  in  18  Ki. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  increased  tlie  territory 
of  Old^urg,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  grand  duchy.  The  secularized  See  of  LQ- 
be^  had  been  annexed  to  the  principality  in 
1803.  The  revolutionary  movement  of  1848 
affected  Oldenburg,  and  in  1849,  after  having 
lived  for  centuries  without  even  a  show  of  con 
stittttkmal  or  leghtletive  freedom,  the  country 
entered  suddenly  into  poasession  of  the  roost 
liberal  of  constitutions.  Tlic  reaction  in  favor 
of  absolutisui,  wliich  the  want  of  purpose  of  the 
popular  i)iirty  induc«!d,  led  in  1S.'>2  to  a  revision 
and  modification  of  the  Constitution.  In  the 
Seven  Weeks'  War  Oldenburg  sided  with  Prus- 
sia, and  afterwards  joined  the  North  German 
Confederation.  In  IfW  a  treaty  was  eoneludad 
with  Prussia,  by  which  the  (irand  Duke  re- 
nounced his  claims  to  the  Holstein  succession  in 
return  for  the  cession  of  ii  small  jmrtion  of  Hol- 
stein territory  and  an  indemnity.  In  1871  Olden- 
burg became  purt  of  the  new  0«mian  Empire. 

Consult:  Jahrhuch  fur  dip  Oeschichte  dei 
Berzontums  Oldcnburfi  ( ()ldenbur>j)  :  Kollmann, 
Ih::.^  Ih  zogtum  Oldenburij  (ih..  1S9,3)  ;  Erdmann, 
Geschichtt  dcr  politischcn  Betccgungen  im  Olden- 
burg (lb.,  1897)  ;  Pleitner,  OUMImrff  im  1$, 
Jahrhundrrt   (ib.,  1800-1901). 

OLDENBUBQ.  The  capital  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  Germany,  Oil  the  Hunte* 

and  the  Huntc-Ems  Canal,  25  miles  we«t  of 
Bremen  (Map:  Germany,  B  2).  Its  Church  of 
Saint  Lambert,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  restored  in  1874,  contains  the  vaults  of  the 
reigning  fanjily.  The  palace,  surrounded  with 
fine  pirdens,  has  a  choice  collection  of  paintings 
and  >»culptures,  anjl  a  larpe  lil>rary.  The  city 
has  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  gymnasium, 
a  higher  ReaUehule,  and  a  public  library  of 
over  100,000  volumes.  There  are  manufoctures 
of  gla"^.  cifTJirs,  leather,  machinery,  and  musieal 
instninicnts.  Tliere  is  a  trade  in  grain  and 
cattle.  Population,  in  ISOO.  23,113;  in  1900, 
26,036.  Oldenburg  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
1108.  It  became  a  city  in  1S4S. 

OLDENBTJBQ,  House  of.  A  princeljr  family 
which  has  given  rulers  to  a  nunjber  of  Europt-an 
oountries.  Count  Dietrich  the  Fortunate,  of 
Oldenburg*  married  in  1424  the  daughter  of  Cter^ 
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lurd  VI.,  Duke  of  Schleawig-Holstein.  Ilis  eldest 
80D.  Christian,  was  chosen  King  of  Dpnmark 
(1448)  iiiid  of  Norway  ll4.")0  i,  sunl  !  hike  of 
Scblesw  ig-Holt»tein  (14lM>),  thuH  fouiulin;^  (1) 
thi'  royai  line  of  Dezimark,  which  became  extinct 
in  1863,  in  tb«  jpenon  of  Frederick  Vll.  A 
jonniffcr  Mm  of  Dietrich  continued  tJie  line  of 
Olden burjjr  which  bpcame  extinct  in  1067.  Adolph, 
son  of  Frederick  1.  of  Denmark,  founded  (2)  the 
ducal  line  of  tJottorj),  whose  ri'j)rescntative,  Duke 
Clmrles  Peter  Ulrich,  ascended  the  Uussian 
throne  in  1762  as  I'eter  III.  A  grandnephew  of 
Peter  HI.,  Adolph  Frederick,  was  choaen  Kintf 
of  Sweden  in  1751,  while  a  younger  brother  of 
Adolph  Frederick  l>ccaroe  the  founder  of  the  n  ' 
grand  ducal  line  of  Oldenburg.  (.3)  The  ducal 
line  <  1  >M[i  lerburg  founded  by  John  the  Younger, 
the  third  son  of  Christian  UI.*  o(  Denmark,  felt 
•part  into  a  number  of  lines,  <rf  which  the  line 
of  Augustenburg  alone  survivor.  (4)  The  line 
of  Beck  or  Gliicksburg  was  founded  by  a  prand- 
son  of  John  the  Younger.  Prince  Christian, 
fourth  son  uf  Duke  WilUan  of  this  line,  ascendt'd 
the  Danish  throne  in  1863  as  Christian  IX. 
(q.T.).  His  second,  son,  George,  became  in  the 
iune  jenr  King  of  Qrseoe^ 

OXiD  WQUBS.  See  Exglisii  T^nouaoi; 
ExGusn  LmnATVift;  Aiiaio*SAjuui  LuLxmAum 

ASD  LlT£BATUB£. 

OLD-VASHIONZB  GTBIL,  Alf.  A  stoty  by 

Louisa  Aloott  (1869).  It  was  begirn  as  a 
serial  for  Merry's  Muwum,  a  child's  magazine, 
and  afterwards  enlarged.  The  cheery,  unaffected 
little  heroine  is  effectively  contrasted  with  some 
gay  city  friends. 

OLDTIELD,  An.ne  (10831730).  A  noted 
English  actress.  Though  she  was  of  good  birth, 
bsr  iunily  was  in  humble  eireimutanoes,  and 
she  was  appraiticed  to  a  seamstress  in  West> 
minster,  till  as  a  girl  she  attracted  the  attention 
of  Far(}uhar  by  her  beauty  nnd  her  expression  in 
reading;  a  jilay.  She  was  then  given  an  oppor- 
tunity at  Drury  Lane.  At  first  the  critics  were 
doubtful  of  her  dramatic  gifts,  but  she  made 
stead\-  |irogrees  in  her  art  and  became  the  fore* 
most  nctresa  of  her  time.  One  of  her  greatest 
KuccesseHi  was  as  Lady  Betty  Modish  in  CoUey 
CihiM-r's  CnrclrsH  Husband  (1704),  and  she  cre- 
ated many  parts  in  the  'genteel  comedy'  of  the 
period,  though  she  long  felt  a  reluctance  to 
tragedy.  Yet  she  created  the  rOle  of  Jane  Shon 
(1714),  and  was  a  superb  Cleopatra  in  Cibber*B 
Caxfir  in  Kfjfipt  (17-4),  and  her  acting  of 
Sophonisba  (1730),  her  last  new  rdie,  was  said 
to  have  thrilled  even  the  actors  upon  the  stage. 
Her  private  life  furnished  occasion  to  the  gos- 
•ipa,  and  she  was  the  adenowledged  mistress  of 
Arthur  Mainwaring,  and  after  his  death  of  flcn. 
(Jharles  Churchill.  She  was  nevertheless  on  inti- 
mate teriiKS  with  the  great  ladies  of  her  day,  and 
she  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Consult: 
the  Authentick  Memoirs  of  the  JAfr  of  that  CelC' 
bratrd  Actress,  Mrs.  Ann  Oldfield  (London, 
n.V))  ;  Oeneste,  Uistory  of  the  Enfjtish  fitntfe 
(?,;[•  ti  l^r^2);  Doran,  .4nna/«  of  th<'  f>tnrii\  ed. 
by  ix)we  (ih.,  1888)  ;  Baker,  lYHfflish  Aciors  from 
Shakespeare  to  Macready  (Xew  York,  187n)  ; 
Russell,  Rcpresrnlnfu  r  Aciur»  (London,  1872?'). 

OLO-SXXU)  IiABX.  A  local  name  in  the 
Sonthem  United  States  for  the  meadow-lark 


OLD  POLKS  AT  HOME.  One  of  the  mo:5t 
famous  of  Southern  plantation  songs  ( 1 850 ) . 
First  line:  •'Way  ilnwti  U])on  tlie  Suwantv 
liibbtr."  lioth  words  and  music  are  by  IStephen 
Collins  Foster,  and  were  written  before  the  author 
reached  tlie  age  of  twenty  years.  He  realised  the 
sum  of  $15,000  for  the  song,  which  still  continues 
ill  iiti'Jiiiiiiii.-.lird  jii ipularity. 

OLD  foaas.  A  borough  in  LackawMUM 
County,  Pa.,  foor  miles  southwest  of  Boranton; 

on  the  Lackawanna  River,  and  on  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
and  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  \\'estern 
railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  F  2).  It  is  in 
the  anthracite  region  and  is  principally  engaged 
in  coal  mining.  There  are  also  a  ••ilk  mill,  large 
chemical  and  fcrtiliz<'r  works,  and  a  gla.ss-blow- 
ing  plant.  Tile  IhlIi  school  building  is  one  of 
the  flue.-it  in  the  county.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  burgess,  elected  every  three  yean*, 
and  a  boroogh  ooundL  Settled  in  1830,  Old 
Forge  was  incorporated  in  18W,  haTing  bosn 
organized  from  a  part  of  the  township  of  the 
same  name.  Population,  in  1900,  5630. 

OltD  OSUfW.  A  poem  and  popular  song  by 

the  American  w  riter  Albert  Q.  Greene  ( 1802- 
68 ) ,  the  name  being  taken  from  one  ot  Crabbe'a 
juetmal  tatoi. 

OLD  QUARD,  The.  The  name  Vrmo  by  a 
select  body  of  Frcoch  troops  during  the  First  Em- 
pire. It  was  created  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1804 
out  of  the  preexisting  Consular  Guard  and  com- 
prised picked  men  from  every  arm  o(  the  ser- 
vice. The  Old  Quard  had  iU  own  general  staff 
and  received  orders  only  from  its  own  command- 
er.  Subsequently  the  name  was  usually  re- 
stricted to  a  body  of  infantry  consisting  of 
three  regiments  of  grenadiers  and  two  regiments  of 
chasseurs.  The  Old  Uuard  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  Na|Mleonie  battles  and  suffered  propor* 
tionately,  its  numbers  after  the  Rufisian  cam- 
paign being  reduced  to  .^00  men.  In  1812  the 
Young  (iuar<l  was  created  to  act  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  the  Old  Guard.  The  latter,  greatly 
increased  in  number,  ended  its  career  in  gkwy  in 
the  last  desperate  charge  at  Waterloo. 

OLDHAM,  dld'am.  A  manufacturing  town  in 
Lanca.shire,  England,  on  the  Medlock,  seven  miles 
northeast  of  Manchester  (Map:  England,  D  3). 
The  parish  ehnreh,  the  town  hall,  the  Blue-Coat 
and  the  grammar  sc1i(K)1s,  are  the  chief  edifices. 
With  itB  IncoriHJratiou  aa  a  town  in  1849,  its 
municipal  activity  commenced.  It  owns  it.s  gas 
and  water  since  1853,  electric  lighting  plant, 
tramways,  baths,  wash-houses,  hospitals,  ceme- 
teries, markets,  libraries,  art  gallery,  technical 
scliool,  and  the  Alexander  Park  of  60  acres.  Mod- 
ern destructors  and  instaUations  dispose  of  rcfu-!c 
and  s4-wagc.  Oldham  owes  its  rapid  increase  in 
population  and  wealth  to  the  extensive  eoal  mines 
in  the  vicini^,  and  to  its  cotton  manufactures, 
which  engage  900  mills  with  more  than  12,000,000 
sjnndles.  The  damp  air  of  the  region  gives  the 
humidity  necessary  for  the  spinning  of  yarn.  It 
is  also  celcbratitd  for  its  manufactures  of  ma- 
chinery for  cotton-aplnninig  and  wool-weaving. 
In  1700  it  was  a  TiUagB  of  00  houses.  Popula- 
<ion.  in  1801.  12,000;  in  1851,  68,800|  In  1891, 
131.:.00;  in  1901,  137,200. 

OLDHAM,  Jonx  ( c.  1  tim)  1  f.3fl ) .  An  early  set- 
tler in  New  rsn^mnA.  h«  was  bom  in  England 
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in  1600,  and  emigrated  to  Plymouth  in  1623. 
In  1824  he  and  an  Episcopalian  minister  named 
John  Lyf(jrd  tdii^iiircti  1  T  ■  (iuvernment 

of  Plymoulli  and  dispHlclied  lituui  contnining 
charges  against  the  catublislied  authorities  to 
England,  The  plot  vnn  detected,  and  Oldham 
was  banished  from  the  oolony.  altliough  he  later 
Ixcainc  ncuiuilLHl  with  the  inhabitants  and  ren- 
dered Ihvm  tmiuti  aurvi^'v*.  Settling  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  he  became  a  man  of  promi- 
nence, and  was  a  deputy  from  Watertown  to  the 
first  Qeneral  Court  of  Magistrates  and  Represen* 
tatives.  In  163G,  while  he  ■wan  on  a  trading 
expedition,  bis  pinnace  was  treacherously  cap- 
tured near  lUock  Ishind  by  Indians,  and  he  was 
killed,  llis  uiurdcr  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  tha  fiwunw  Peqiiot  War. 

OLDHAM,  John  (1653  S:n.  An  English 
satirical  i)oet,  bom  at  Shipton -.Moyne,  near  Tet- 
Imiy,  in  (iluucestershirc.  Hi-  ^'raduated  at  Saint 
Edmunil  liall,  Oxford,  in  l(i74,  and  the  next 
year  Ix  t-ume  u»her  in  a  school  at  Croydon.  Four 
years  later  he  left  Croydon  to  become  tutor  to 
the  grandsons  of  a  retired  judge  named  Sir  Ed- 
wtinl  Tliurland,  with  wlioni  he  remaintfl  until 
1081,  when  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  8ir 
William  Uickea.  During  his  latter  years  he  was 
aided  by  William  Pierrepoot,  £arl  of  Kington, 
at  whose  home  he  died.  Oldham's  poems,  some  of 
which  possess  real  merit,  had  considcraVilo  in- 
fluence on  Pojie  and  other  English  poet-,  of  the 
succeeding  century.  Among  them  are  the  satirr-i 
To  a  Frietid  About  to  Leave  the  University,  which 
be  wrote  while  occupying  his  position  at  Croy- 
don; Hatires  upon  ike  Jesuitg  (1681),  which  re- 
flect the  panic-stricken  condition  of  the  people 
after  till'  allc^'td  discovery  of  the  Popish  plot  ;' 
and  a  ISattre  AgaivM  Virtue  (1081),  which  was 
taken  so  literally  by  the  public  that  its  author 
was  compelled  to  explain  in  an  Apology  and  a 
CounterpM.  Tbongh  Oldham  produced  poems 
otliiT  than  satirical,  llicse  and  ■ioinc  ada))tat i(inT( 
of  liorut«  and  Juvt'Uul  arc  the  works  on  whicii 
his  reputation  rests.  Cnnsnlt  'I'linmji-^on.  The 
Compogitions  in  Froae  and  Vene  of  Mr.  Joh» 
OMhum,  to  \\  hick  are  Added  Siemoin  of  Hie 
I/if'-  r>  v.'-.,  '-701. 

OLDHA'MIA  (Neo  Ljit..  named  in  honor  of 
Thomas  Oldham,  an  KiiL'li'~li  i,'e<iio;:i^t  of  the  nine- 
teenth century).  The  oldest  known  fossil  alga, 
fouiul  in  Cambrian  rocks  of  Irt>luiid.  The  type 
speeies,  Oldhamia  antiqua  of  Forbes,  appears  to 
hn  A  Foralllne  al^u,  while  another  species,  Oldha- 
mia radiata.  i^  of  iinceifain  afTiiiity  and  may  !)o 
a  Morm  trail  or  eviu  a  ^k■rie»  of  minute  wrinklcii 
produced  by  distortion  of  the  slate  rocks  tipon 
which  it  is  found.  Oldhamia  is  of  very  doubtful 
ooeurrenee  in  the  Cambrian  *A  America. 

OLD  HICXORY.  An  affectionate  nickname 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  given  because  of  bis  tough 
and  unboiding  eharacteristies. 

OLD  HUNDBED.  A  favorite  hynm  tune. 
By  some  the  iiaisic  is  credited  to  (luillnume  le 
Franc,  a  musician  of  Rouen,  but  is  prolwldy  an 
adaptation  of  a  popular  tune  of  the  iifteentii 
rentury.  The  melody  was  adapted  to  Besa's  ver- 
sion  of  Psiilm  cxxxiv.,  include*!  by  him  in  the 
Cenevn  Psalter,  the  first  copy  of  which,  with  his 
niMilionnI  tiinos.  |iiiiitcil  in  I."i.'i4.    It  was 

arrnnped  by  Ixjiiih  linur^jiui;-*.  the  musical  editor 
of  that  l>ook.  The  tune  is  found  with  different 
endings  in  the  Flemish  Psalter  (Antwerp,  1640) ; 
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in  the  Dutch  Psalter  (London,  1561);  in  the 
Psalms  with  musie  by  Marot  and  Beza  (Lyons, 
1563)  ;  in  Claude  Goudimel'.s  faniovis  collection  of 
tunes  (Paris,  1560);  and  al»o  in  English  and 
German  time-books.  Li  England  it  was  sung  to 
Kethe's  version  of  the  hundredth  Psalm,  "AH 
people  that  on  earth  do  dwdl,**  and  called  the 
"Hundredth  Tune."  The  word  'old*  was  a.ld.d 
in  Brady  and  Tate's  new  version  of  the  i'saltcr 
(London.  1596).  Another  name  is  "Savoy."  Ojn- 
suit:  Bovct,  Uiatoire  du  peautier  dee  igliaca  rd- 
fomtee  (Neuch&tel  and  Parts,  1872) ;  and  Fits- 
gerald,  Htorirx  of  Famous  HongH  (Ixindon,  1897). 

OLD  IKONSIDES.  The  name  popularly 
given  to  the  United  Statea  frigate  donetitvUtm 

(q  V  1. 

OLD  JEWHY.  A  street  in  London,  near 
Mercer's  Hall,  deriving  its  name  from  the  Jews, 
who  were  settled  there  before  their  persecution 
in  1291.  On  the  site  of  their  former  synagogue 
stands  Grocers'  Ball. 

OLD  KENTTTCKT  HOKE.  A  well-known 
plantation  melody  by  Stephen  Collins  Foster 
( 1850),  beginning:  "The  sun  shines  bri|^t  in  the 
old  Kentudcy  home.** 

OLD  LADY  OP  THREADNEEDLE 
ST&EET.  In  popular  language,  a  name  fre- 
quently  givcD,  mm  lIs  location,  to  the  Bank  of 
England. 

OLD  LAW,  The,  or  A  Xew  Wav  to  Fl^he 
You.  A  comedy  by  Middleton,  Massinger,  and 
Rowley,  published  in  166tf.  An  earlier  version 
was  written  by  Middklon  in  1599.  and  was  al- 
tered by  Massingcr  and  Rowley  into  the  later 
form.  The  'law'  was  the  compulsory  removal  of 
nil  aged  men  and  women,  wbich  wna  modified  in 
the  course  of  the  play* 

OLD    LIGHT    AJITIB  If  HOHUUl  See 

Bl  I.i  Tir  ii;     Wli    A\TI  BCKCIIKIt. 

OLD  LINE  STATE.  Maryland.  See  Siaiks, 
Pwouuk  Nakkb  or. 
OLD  KAH  OV  TKl  XOWTAnr.  See 

AssAsaiNS. 

OLD  ICAJT  07  TEE  SEA.  A  monster  in  the 
form  of  an  old  man,  described  in  the  Arabian 
Mghia'  Entertainmente.   Sindbad  the  Satlor  met 

him  and  took  him  on  his  shoulders  in  order  to 
assist  him,  bul  was  unable  to  release  himself 
from  the  clutch  of  the  old  man  until  he  made  him 
dnink  and  so  released  his  hokl.  The  expresaien 
is  need  to  describe  any  bore  or  ineubna  from 
which  rele:i':f-  dtt?K--iU.. 

OLD  MAN'S  BEABD.  See  Fbikob  Ttes. 
OLD    (WIBLEB)    HJMIIIOMlTaB.  See 

Uai«iunrrs. 

OLDKIX'ON,  .loH.N  (1673-1743).  An  Eng- 
lish historian,  lM>rn  at  Axbridge  in  Somerset. 
During  his  early  life  he  wrote  a  number  of  po«nw 
and  plays,  but  in  1708  turned  his  attention  to 
more  serious  work  and  |iuMi>lietl  Thir-  British 
Empire  in  America.  i-"or  a  nunilx  r  of  years  he 
enjoyed  the  porqtiisites  of  the  post  of  collector 
of  the  port  at  Bridgwater,  but  spent  three  years 
in  London  writing  one  of  bis  histories,  and  then 
found  that  his  deputy  at  Bridgwater  had  in- 
volved him  in  a  debt  for  £360;  whereupon  he 
turned  over  the  arrears  of  his  salary  and  re- 
signed. His  histories  are  now  of  little  value,  as 
they  were  written  for  party  purposes.  His  at- 
tacks on  Pope  led  the  latter  to  give  him  a  plaea 
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in  the  Dunciad.  The  titles  of  sonip  of  hia  works 
arc:  The  Secret  History  of  Kuropr  ( 1712-15)  : 
The  Hi.stort/  of  EmjUind  During  the  Rcif/ns  of 
the  Royal  House  of  Htuart  (1730) ;  and  The  Arts 
of  Logidt  and  RMoriek  (1728). 

OLD  MORTALITY.  A  novel  by  Sir  Waltor 
Soott  (1810).  The  title  in  taken  from  the  nick- 
name of  Robert  Pfttenon,  who  for  yean  kept  in 
order  the  tombstones  of  the  CTovenunters.  Th« 
story  purports  to  have  l>ecn  told  by  him  to  the 
author  as  Cleishbotham,  and  (Icscrihi-s  tlie  coii- 
lliet  ol  the  Covenautent  with  the  royal  forces  un- 
der GlaveriHxuw,  about  1670i. 

OLD  mOK.  See  Nnc. 

OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET,  The.  A  very  popu- 
lar song  l>y  Samuel  Wo<jdvvorth,  written  in  New 
York  in  1817  and  first  inii)li.shed  under  the  title 
of  The  Bucket.  Tlio  »ir  is  an  adaptation  by 
Frederick  Smith  uf  Kiallmark's  miuie  oompoMd 
for  Moort  '-j  ".Aiuhy'^i  Daughter," 

OLD  PBBSIAN.  The  ancient  Iranian  Ian* 
guage  of  Persia.  Ita  entire  gramnmticBl  struc- 
ture is  closely  akin  to  Avfsta  fq  v. >.  The  in- 
adequacy of  the  alphaltet  in  wliitli  it  is  written 
(-fp  ('i  NKiFOKM  I  .Nsi  KiiTioNs )  and  tlio  sciinti- 
nes8  of  the  rcumants  of  the  language,  howevir, 
prevent  a  oomplcie  knowledge  either  of  its  pho- 
nology or  morpbology.  Its  prineipal  phonologi- 
eat  diaraetrriaties  are  as  follows:  Indo-Oermame 
f  is  r<'|)rt  sfnted  by  or,  as  Skt.  kj-tn.  Mood,'  Old 
Pers.  karta  ;  Indo-Gernianic  nasalized  vowels  lose 
tbeir  nasalization,  at  least  in  the  script,  as  Skt. 
olanMom,  '1  said,'  Old  Pers.  atfoAam;  epenthetic  « 
is  developed  between  d  and  r,  and  between  g  and 
d.  Skt.  (uiruhiiat,  *hr  deceived,'  Old  Pers. 
adurujiya,  Av.  iS'u><W;.  'So;:duina.'  Old  Pers. 
HugQda,  Huguda;  Indn  ( ;ernuinic  (r  IteemiH"*  tff, 
aa  8kt.  putra,  'son,'  Old  Pers.  pufPa;  Indo-Ger- 
nianie  <,  >i,  are  written  iy,  Mr  after  eons<mants,  as 
Oct.  yadi,  'if/  Old  Fm.  gadith  Skt.  dodAiw,  let 
him  give,'  Old  Pers.  dadStw^  Indo-Oemuinie  H 
becomes  I,  as  Skt.  mrtt/u.  'man.'  Old  Pers. 
tnariipa;  Indo-Germauic  final  t  and  d,  the  only 
final  couHonanta  remaining  in  Iranian,  are  lost  in 
Okl  Persian,  as  Skt.  abharat,  'he  bore,'  Old  Pers. 
ahara,  but  At.  bant;  Indo*CEierraanie  «  ie  lost,  at 
least  in  the  script,  before  u,  r,  and  m,  as  Skt. 
svaiva,  'rich  in  horses.'  Old  Pers.  uvanpa.  Skt. 
asmi.  '1  am,'  Old  Pi  :-  ''miff,  Skt.  ftrot'i.s.  'river.' 
Old  I'crf*.  rauta  ;  Iranian  s  and  a  become  W  and  d 
before  vowels  and  r,  as  Av.  «ar»Ja,  'sort,'  Old 
Pers.  6arda,  Av.  ntarmoom*,  'I  restore,'  Old  Pers. 
niya$'Orai/am,  'I  restored.*  The  inflection,  so  far 
as  it  can  I»e  reconstrueted,  d(M's  not  differ  esaen- 
tially  from  the  Avesta,  except  that  the  inipprfeet 
tense  of  the  Old  Persian  verb  invarialdj.  1  i  tlie 
augment  which  is  usually  lacking  in  A  vesta,  as 
Old  Fen.  adadA,  'he  gave,'  At.  The  at* 

tempt  which  has  been  made  hy  wrtain  seholars 
to  prove  the  existence  of  various  dialects  in  the 
extant  Old  Persian  iezta  can  soaroely  be  n^rded 
as  successful. 

The  Old  Fenian  records,  apart  from  glosms 
•nd  proper  manes,  eonsist  of  a  number  of  cunei- 
form inseriptioln  earred  by  the  Aohiemenian 
Kings  Cynis.  T>ariii3  I.,  Xerxes  I.,  Artaxerxes 
I.,  Artaxerxes  ^Incnion,  and  Artaxerxes  Oehus. 
These  inscriptions  are  chiefly  at  Bchistun.  Perse- 

Eolis,  Naks  i-Kustam,  Elvand,  Van,  Knsa,  and 
aes.    Of  them  by  far  tbe  most  important 
«ic  the  five  taUete,  amounting  to  410  lines. 


and  n  fcvr  minor  texts,  carved  by  order  of 
Darius  I.  on  the  mountainsido  at  Hchistun 
l<|.v.).  Here  tlu'  Kin^'  relates  his  liistnry  in  a 
dignitied  tone,  which  iu  the  fourth  tablet  ri.ses 
to  some  degree  of  literary  merit.  Next  in  impor- 
tance is  the  inscription  of  Darius  at  Naks-i-Rus- 
tam  (sec  Pbbskpolis)  in  sixty  lines,  conspicuous 
for  ita  stylistic  merit,  and  two  briefer  texts,  of 
24  lines  each,  of  the  same  King  at  Fersepolis. 
The  texts  of  Xerxes  and  the  three  Artaxerxtwes 
are  little  more  than  replicas  of  the  minor  tablets 
«l  Darius.  In  the  latest  inscriptions,  especially 
in  the  single  one  of  AHnxerxes  Mnpmon,  set  up 
by  him  at  Su.ia,  a  decay  in  grammar  seenw  evi- 
dent. Tlie  style  of  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions, 
which  shows' marked  traces  of  literary  iiiiluenoe 
from  the  Asmrro-Babytonian  tabtets,  is  simple 
narrative,  and  in  ecnernl  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  tolerably  certain.  There  are,  however, 
a  nnml)er  of  difficult  passages,  wliere  the  Baby- 
lonian and  New  Susian  versions  carved  side  by 
side  with  the  Persian  inscription  of  liehistun 
give  no  help.  This  Babylonian  translation  is» 
unfortunately,  very  fragmentary,  while  the  New 

Sttsian,  in1er|ire(ed  only  by  ideidifvin;;  words 
in  it  uhieli  correspond  to  known  Old  Persian 
terms,  is  not  a  safe  ;;\iide  in  donlitful  [)assa;,'eH. 
There  are  a  number  of  gaps  in  the  Old  JVrsian 
in.scriptions,  and  the  reading  of  several  words  is 
not  yet  determined.  It  is  almoat  certain  that 
there  are  other  Old  Persian  inscriptions  which 
have  not  yet  been  discovered,  an<l  which  when 
found  may  give  a  solution  of  at  least  some  of  the 
problems  wAieh  now  beeet  the  interpretation  of 
these  texts. 

Cowndt:  Rawlinson,  *The  Persian  Cuneiform 

Inscription  at  Bebistun,"  in  Journal  of  thr  Royal 
Aaiatic  Soeict;/,  old  series,  vols,  x.,  xi.  (London, 
1840-49)  ;  Iknfey,  Die  pcraiachcn  Keilinschriftcn 
(Leipzig,  1847);  Onpert,  "Memoire  sur  les  in- 
scriptions ach^mtfniiles  (  ongues  dans  I'idiome  del 
ancieas  Perstt,"  in  Journal  Aatafigiie,  fourth  aer- 
ies. Tola.  xviL-xix.  (Paris,  1S51-82) ;  Kossowioz, 
Inscriptionrs  Palceo-Peraicce  A<'h(rm<  nitJarum 
(Saint  Petersburg,  1872)  ;  Spiegel,  I)i>-  altjifr- 
i^ucken  Keilinschriftcn  (2d  ed.,  Leipzij^,  1881)  ; 
Tolman,  Qrummar  of  the  Old  Persian  Language 
with  ihB  Ingaripiiong  (Boston,  18ft2) ;  id.,  Guide 
to  the  Old  Persian  Inscriptions  (New  York, 
1893)  ;  Weissbach  and  Bang,  Die  altpersischen 
h<  ilnischrifirn  (Leipzig,  1893);  IlUsin;:,  />iV 
iniHiJichvn  Eigennamcn  in  den  Aohiimcnidenin' 
schriftcn  (Nofden,  1897)  ;  Spiegel,  Vergleichcnde 
drammatih  der  aUerdniachen  Bpraohen  (Leip- 
zig. 1882) :  Bartholonue,  Bandbueh  der  altwa^ 
iiischrn  Dialekte  (ib.,  1883);  id.,  "Awestisch 
\iiid  Alt i>er«i8eh,"  and  Weissbach,  "Die  altper- 
-!-.( licii  Insi  liT  iften."  in  Oei^jer  and  Kubn,  (Jrund- 
riss  der  iraninehen  Philologie  (Strassburg, 
I89o-1903)  ;  Pizzi,  Orammatica  elementare  delV 
nntico  iranico  (Turin,  1807)  ;  Lajiarde.  "Die  per- 
fistdien  (Jlossen  der  Alten."  in  his  (irsammeltc 
Abhandlumji  n  ( T.eipziL.',  ISTiO)  ;  .Tustl,  AlHrCi' 
nisches  Xamenbuch  (Marburg,  1895). 

OLD  FOZHT  COVFOST.     a  frequented 

watering:  place  in  Elizabeth  City  County.  Va.. 
six  mill  s  north  of  Norfolk  (Map:  Virginia.  TI  5) . 
Its  location  on  a  sniall  pctHiisiihi ,  wlu  ic  Hampton 
Krmds  nnti  ('he«a|»*ake  Bay  join  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  is  one  of  great  natural  l»enuty.  A  fine 
beach  for  bathing  and  good  boating  and  flshingt 
together  with  the  activities  of  garrison  life  at 
Tart  Monroe  (q.T.)>  situated  here,  are  prominent 
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attraction<«.  The  climate  is  rpnmrkably  mild  and 
equable.  Th«re  is  a  large  hotel,  besides  several 
eottagee,  and  the  resort  ia  frequented  in  both 
summer  and  winter. 

OLD  FBOBABILITIES.  A  popular  Atneri- 
can  niekname  fbr  the  head  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, or  tooeely  for  the  pereonifleation  of  weather 

prophr<'i«'s  in  rri  ri'  r  ,l 

OLD  PBUSSL^  LANGUAaE.  An  ex- 
tinct member  of  the  Baltic  proup  of  bido-Gfer- 

mnnic  l:ui;;n:i>;iH  wliich  wiis  spoken  until  the 
seventeenth  century  iu  Trussia.  The  remnantii 
of  the  language  are  very  scanty,  and  are  too 
meagre  to  permit  a  reconstructHAi  of  the  mm' 
nwr.  The  Old  Pnuaiaa  fragments  eonsut  of 
trnn<)lation9  of  two  catechisms,  printed  in  1545, 
aiid  of  the  Short  Catechism  of  Luther  (1561). 
There  arc  also  two  Old  Prusaian-Ciirinan  vncalm- 
laries.  that  of  Klhini;,  compiled  in  the  fir^t  half 
of  the  fifteenth  centurjr,  oootaining  802  word^, 
some  of  which,  however,  am  loaii'WordSp  and 
that  of  Grunau,  who  conipo«ed  a  Mat  of  100  words 
bffwwii  iniT  nud  ir>2(i.  Thix  vocalnilary  of  rJiu- 
nau  is  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  <if  little  value.  The 
Elbing  list,  on  the  contrary,  if  us«>(l  with  caution, 
is  the  most  valuable  source  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  language  next  to  Luther's  eateehtan.  The 
chief  plionulogical  characteristics  of  Old  Prus- 
sian arc  as  follows:  Indo-Germanic  i  remains  i 
in  Old  Prussian  xindrr  the  circumflex  accent ,  but 
becomes  I  under  the  ftcnte,  as  acmmi',  'earth,' 
•eeented  on  the  ultimate  like  the  equivalent  Rus- 
aian  eemlyd  but  with  the  circumflex  like  Lith- 
uanian duktd,  'daughter);  turrit,  'to  do,'  Lith- 
uanian lurfti.  Indo-(iernianic  o  t>e<'onies  a  in  Old 
Prussian  as  in  the  other  Ilaitic  dialects  (  Lettic 
and  Lithuanian),  as  Latin  oculus,  Old  Church 
81aTi«  oiro,  'ejre,'  but  Old  Prussian  ocibia,  Lithu 
aaiaa  4kff$,  Lettie  while  4r,  like  «,  is  repre 
sented  by  4  or,  after  gutturals,  hy  €  in  01  !  Vm-.- 
sian,  0  (i)  in  Lithuanian,  nnd  <Mu)  hi  Liliit', 
as  Gothic  frC^s,  Vi^e,'  Old  PrnHsian  pr'ttin, 
'counfel.'  Lithuanian  protas,  'understanding,* 
J.eltic  prita,  Svill,'  but  Old  I^tin  h<  m<'in,  man,' 
Old  Pmssiaii  mi4iiI.  Indo-Qermanie  / ,  L  ^»  i^ 
become  in  Old  Prussian  as  in  the  other  Baltic 
dialects  iV,  i7.  im,  in.  as  Sanskrit  vrthA,  'in  vain,' 
Old  Prussian  prawtlta,  'to  betray,'  Lithuanian 
n7«/u,  Lettic  tri/f,  'to  deceive,'  In  script  at  least 
there  is  no  diatiociion  between  a  and  a,  as  Skt 
i/otOt  Latin  deoeai,  Old  Prussian  ileM<mfon«, 
Lithuanian  deszxmtin.  'ten.'  Old  Church  Slavic 
deitett,  but  Sanskrit  jud,  Greek  yt}f<l>oht(t'. 
Old  Prussian  jxiKiiuu'it,  Lithuanian  ri«o/i, 
Lettic  final.  Old  Church  Slavic  ztutti,  to 
know.'-  In  accent  Old  Prussian  seems  to  have 
lesembled  Lettio  rather  than  Lithuanian.  The 
Old  Pruimian  long  diphthongs,  lung  vowel  plus 
liquid,  and  nas.il  jdiis  consdniint.  therefore  corre- 
spond, like  the  l.#tt»c  acute  aiwnl.  to  the  Lithu- 
anian circumflex,  while  like  combinations  with 
unleogtheoed  vowel  correspond,  like  the  Lettie 
lengthened  vowel,  to  the  Lithuanian  aeute.  The 
noun  had  five  causes,  nominative,  accusative,  geni- 
tive, dative,  and  vocative,  as  well  as  a  few 
traces  of  an  instrumental.  I'lie  <  riginal  Indo- 
Germanic  terminations  are.  in  iieraL  well  pre- 
M»rved.  as  dative  singular  trird'ii.  in  tin-  wnrd,' 
Lithuanian  vaM««,ef.  Avesta  txthrkii,  Greek  Xk^. 
to  the  wolf;  accusative  plural  wirdans,  'word«,' 
cf.  Cretan  Creek  /morf.  Gothic  wulfana, 
'wolves';  genitive  plural,  as  grUuu^  'of  sins,' 


Lithuanian  gr^ku,  Lettic  griku,  cf.  Vedic  Sanskrit 
vfkdlm,  'of  wolves,'  Greek  7.i<tujv,  Latin  drum, 
'of  gods.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  genitive  singu- 
lar of  a-stema  is  borrowed  from  those  in  -4-,  as 

Ih  unis,  'of  Cod'  (cf.  fieniutn,  \\{  a  woinati,'  Creek 
^w/jof,  "of  a  couutrv"),  liiit  Litluianian  vifkn, 
'of  a  wolf,'  Lettic  vitka,0\d  (  Inm  n  Slavic  vluko, 
and  the  dative  plural  reoeives  an  «  from  the  aecuiia- 
tive  plural,  as  a usehmuleiiSkamtmM,  'to  debtors,'  but 
Lithuanian  raiikotnua,  raiikoma,  'to  hands,'  Let- 
tic roA-ccin,  Old  Church  Slavic  riikomi.  The 
verb  has  a  jiresent  and  j)a.st  indicative,  an  ini- 
pcrntive  (optative),  an  optative  of  secondary 
formation,  present  and  past  active  and  passive 
participles,  and  an  infinitive.  The  third  persoa 
pluiul,  as  in  the  other  Baltie  dialeeta,  eoinddes 
in  form  with  the  singular.  The  ending  is  <i,  as 
genrtnka.  'he  gathers,'  Lithuanian  rtfiku,  and  is 
a  relit'  cf  iUe  Indo-tJernianie  present  injunctive, 
as  Sanskrit  c6dayat,  'be  is  to  rouse.'  The  first 
person  singular  is  also  old,  as  imma,  1  take,' 
(ireek  ^i/Ut  'I  loose.'  The  infinitive  appears 
in  three  forms,  undifferentiated  in  meaning, 
as  duttni,  dAtou,  dfit,  'to  give.'  The  form  dltticei 
is  usually  compared  with  such  Vedic  Sanskrit 
infinitives  as  dhitav/},  'to  place,'  while  dUion,  like 
Lithuanian  dclu,  and  Old  Church  Slavic  deti, 
is  to  be  compared  with  Sanakrit  dhitum,  Latin 
con-ditum,  'to  place.'  The  explanation  of  such 
infinitives  as  dat  is  not  J'et  clear.  Consult:  \»>9- 
selinann.  Die  Sprache  dcr  alien  I'rcussen  { Her- 
lin,  1845)  ;  id..  Thesaurus  Lingute  Prtusica  (ib., 
1873) ;  Bemeker.  Die  fwviwsjsefte  Bpraeht 
(Strasslmr-,',  1890). 

OLD  BED  SAITDSTONE.  The  name  given 
to  a  large  series  of  Paleoaoie  rocka,  of  which 
red  sandstones  are  the  most  conspicuous  po:  tions, 
but  which  contain  also  white,  yellow,  or  green 
sandstones,  nn  well  as  beds  of  clay  and  lijnostone. 
The  group  lies  lielow  the  Carlton  if  crous  strata, 
ami  was  called  'Old'  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
new&r  aeries  el  similar  beds  which  ooeur  above 
the  eoel  measures.  The  discovery  that  the  highly 
fossiliferous  rnlcarenus  rocks  of  Devonshire  and 
the  Continent  occupie<i  the  same  geological  hori- 
i5on,  showed  that  the  name  wa.s  very  far  from 
being  descriptive  of  all  the  deposits  of  tbe  period, 
and  suggested  to  Murehison  and  Sedgwick  the 
desirability  of  giving  them  a  new  designation. 
They  consequently  proposed  Devonian,  which  has 
been  extensively  adopted.  The  name  has  Ixn-n 
rendered  classical  by  Hugh  Miller  in  his  books, 
The  Old  Rfd  SatidaUme,  and  Footprint*  of  the 
Creator.  The  formation  which  has  Ix^-n  laid 
down  in  inland  seas  ia  noted  for  its  abundant 
fish  remains.  See  Dbvooiuk  StsiSK. 

OLD  BOWLEY.  .\  popular  name  of  Cliarles 
II.  The  name  is  derived  from  Rowley,  a  favorite 
horse  of  the  monarch,  and  is  also  explained  as 
alluding  to  tbe  saying  "A  Boland  for  an  Oliver," 
referring  to  the  relations  of  Oliver  Oromwell  and 

OLD  SCHOOL  (or  FailOTtVK)  BAPTISTS. 
See  Bapnsn. 

OLD  SLOVBHXAJT.  See  Out  CnxmoB  Slat- 

IV  T.\Nf;>  \'  K  Avo  Li'rTrR.\TV^K. 

OLD  SQUAW,  or  Old  Wife.  A  sea-duck 
{('langula  hyemalia)    of  all  northern  regions, 

easily  reoogni/.ed  liy  its  much  elon^rated  tnil 
feathers;  the  'long- tailed  duclc'    See  DucK. 
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0U)6TTXE,  JnxATHAN'.  The  {isciidonjTn 
mdcir  which  Waahin^on  Irvine  contributed  *  to 
tin  JShm  York  Morning  €flur<ml€&,  in  1802. 

OLD  TOWN.  A  rity  in  Penobscot  County, 
Maine,  12  inihs  north  iuniliea.st  of  Hungor;  on 
the  Penobscot  Kiver,  and  on  the  Maine  Central 
and  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  railrontU  (Hap: 
Ifnine,  F  6).  It  has  a  public  libraiy  and  a  city 
hoapital;  and  anion}»  tho  prominent  buildin)^ 
are  the  city  hall,  high  sthool,  and  Odd  FcUowa 
Block.  The  luinlx  r  interests  of  the  city  are 
very  important,  and  there  are  aUo  manufactoriiea 
of  wood  pulp,  bateaux  and  canoes,  boots  and 
shoes,  woolens,  patent  medicines,  chemical  fibre, 
and  machinery  and  foundry  products.  Under 
a  revised  charter  of  1895,  the  pov.  rntneut  is 
administered  by  a  mayor,  annually  elected,  and 
»  nnicameral  council.  Settled  about  1820,  Old 
Town  WM  set  off  from  Oxooo  and  iacorp<M»ied 
as  a  town  io  1840.  and  fa  1881  wma  chaitMod 
as  a  city.  Fopoktkn,  in  1890,  S812;  in  1900, 
6703. 

OXJ)  XTXOLB  VBD.  One  of  Stephen  Collins 
Foster^  popular  negro  songs  (1847),  beginning 
*'11ief<0  was  mi  old  darky  and  hiti  name  was 
Undo  Ned." 

OLD  WIVES'  TALIf,  The.  A  farce  or  inter- 
lude by  (Jeorjic  Pecle,  printed  in  I.'iO.t,  hut  aote<l 
probably  in  1500.  The  plot  of  this  liv.  ly  farce 
IS  taken  from  Ariosto,  but  its  chief  intercHt  is 
the  faet  that  it  aqggwted  to  Milton  the  plan  of 
Oloain*.  The  tranpe  wlio  act  part  of  the  Tale 
are  tmnsformed  into  tbe  La^,  the  Brothers,  and 
Spirit  of  the  porm. 

OIJ>  WOMAN'S  8VJCMSB.  See  IimiAir 
SincifB. 

OLDTS,  dl'dlB,  WiLU.^M  (1696  1761).  .An 
Eiwlish  antkniMjj  natural  son  of  Br.  WilliMtt 
01^,  a  elTlI  lawyer.   He  seems  to  have  boen 

bom  in  London.  He  inherited  some  property 
from  hiti  father,  hut  lost  lu-avily  through  oon- 
iifilion  -^vith  the  Soxith  Sea  Bubble'  in  1720.  For 
several  years  he  aided  Dr.  Knowles  in  editing  tbe 
Earl  of  fitrafforde^a  Let  ten  and  De$pateke&  <8 
vols.,  1730).  During  this  time,  n1»o,  he  eolleoted 
a  valuable  library,  which  he  sold  in  1731  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  whose  literary  secretary  he 
became  in  1738.  After  Oxford's  death,  in  1741, 
Oldys's  life  became  one  of  drudgery  and  hard- 
ship. For  n  number  of  years  be  collaborated 
wiui  Dr.  Johnson  in  preparinjr  a  catalofnie  of 
the  Oxford  liltrary,  which  had  been  piirchawd 
by  Thomas  OMbonic  the  tKK)kH<»llor ;  but  in  1751 
he  was  imprisont><l  in  the  Fleet  for  debt,  and 
renuuned  there  two  years  before  friends  came  to 
bia  aid.  In  1765  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  seenred 
for  him  the  post  of  Vorroy  kinp  at  nrm*",  which 
he  kept  until  shortly  before  his  death.  His 
works,  wliich  have  been  oft«Mi  w^td  by  later 
writers,  show  deep  learning  and  thorough  re- 
search. Among  the  best  known  is  the  Life  of 
RiUeigh,  originally  prefixed  to  the  Hittory  of  tlu 
World  (8  Tols.,  1736),  and  later  to  the  eolleeted 
edition  of  Sir  Walfrr's  Works  (8  vol<^.,  Oxford, 
1829).  Another  valuahh^  work  is  his  British 
Librarian  (1737),  a  critical  catalo^e;  and 
almost  equally  useful  are  his  annotations  and 
notes  on  the  works  of  earlier  writers.  Consult 
Yeowell,  A  Literary  Antiquary:  Memoir  of  W'il- 
Kam  Oldys,  Norroy  King-at-Arma  (London, 
1882) 

you  XIlL->3a. 


OLEAJT,  O'l^fln'.  A  city  in  Cattaraufifus 
County,  N.  Y.,  70  miles  south  by  east  of  Buffalo; 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  River  with 
Olean  Creek,  and  on  tbe  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Pittsburg.  Shawmut  and  Northern  rail- 
roads (Map:  New  York,  I?  3).  It  has  the  Fore- 
man Library',  General  Hospital,  a  State  armory, 
a  fine  high-school  building,  and  City  Pnrk.  The 
driving  park  here  had  been  the  leeM  of  fomouo 
races;  and  in  the  vieinity  is  tbe  welMcnown 
'Rock  City,'  a  collection  of  massive  conglomerate 
rocks.  Uleaii  is  noted  for  its  extensive  oil  and 
lumber  interests.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
Pennsylvania  oil  fields,  it  is  a  storage  place  for 
large  quantities  of  petroleum,  and  tbe  terminus 
of  several  pipe  lines.  Leather  interests  also  are 
prominent,  and  great  hemlock  forests  are  near  by. 
The  industrial  establishment-s  include  oil  re- 
lincrit's.  tanneries,  planing  mills,  stave,  heading, 
and  barrel  factories,  eaniage  and  wagon  works, 
railroad  ah<^,  marble  works,  foundries,  glass 
factories,  brick  yards,  flouring  mills,  a  brewery, 
and  bicycle  works.  .Settled  in  1804,  Olean  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1803,  the  charter  of  that 
date  now  being  in  operation,  and  providing  for 
a  government  vested  in  a  major,  elected  bien> 
nially,  and  a  unieameral  oonnefl.  The  water* 
works  are  owTied  and  operated  by  the  mu- 
nicipalitv.  Population,  in  1890,  7358;  in  1900, 
9462. 

OLEANDEB  [Vt,  oUandre,  Bn.  oleandro, 
eloendro,  ML.  oitwwwwirum,  eormptea  bv  popular 

etymology  with  Ijit.  olca,  olive  tree,  from  I^t. 

rhododendron.  Ok.  }wA6iivfipov,    oleander,  from 

/Vi'^'Ji',   rhiidiin,  n.isc,         i^r- K^mv,     drndron.  tri'c), 

}icrium.  A  genus  of  plant.i  of  the  natural  order 
Apocynace«D.  The  species  are  evergrsen  shrubs 
with  leatheiT  Isavesy  which  are  opposite  or  in 
threes;  HhA  fiow«»  in  false  nmbds,  terminal  or 
axillai^.  The  owunon  olMnder  {JHofimm  OImm* 


OUARDBB. 

der),  a  native  of  tbe  Mediterranean  region  and 
many  of  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  is 

frequently  planted  in  many  countries  as  an 
oraamental  shrub,  and  is  very  common  in  north- 
ern latitudes  as  a  house  plant.  It  has  beautiful 
red  or  sometimes  white  tlowers.  The  English 
call  it  rose  bay,  and  the  French  rose  laurel 
(tenrier  rose).  It  attains  a  height  of  8  to  10 
feet.  Its  flowers  give  a  .splendid  appearance  to 
many  ruins  in  the  south  of  Italy.  It  delights  in 
moist  situatiMis,  and  is  often  found  nsar  streams. 
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OLElfELLnS. 


The  charcoal  obtaioed  fruiu  Ihe  tender,  light 
wood  in  used  iit  Algeria  in  the  manufacture  of 
powder.  The  propagation  of  ttie  plant  is  readily 
effeoted  by  layers  and  cuttingti.  The  cuttings 
are  taken  from  leading  rth(K)t^,  potted  singly,  and 
placed  in  a  v\urm  frame.  A  very  cominoo  prac- 
tice is  to  start  the  roots  of  tlit-  cuttings  in  bottlM 
of  water  and  to  pot  them  iiftiTwurds. 

OLEABIUS,  u  lA  ii'r.'  ys,  Adam  (c.l(M)0-7l). 
A  (k-rnmn  author,  who  introduced  Persian  pootry 
into  the  iiterature  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  bom  at  Ascherslcben ;  Latinized  his  fam- 
ily name  OelaehttgBr;  and  studied  at  Leipzig. 
In  1633,  with  ihe  poet  Fleming  (q.v.).  he  wa« 
sent  to  Russia  an  i  r.  r  ia  v.  illi  an  embassy  from 
Frederick  111.  of  llolatcin-Gottorp,  as  secretary 
and  counselor,  but  more  especially  for  scien- 
tiAc  and  linguiatie  reMarch.  He  nmde  sev- 
eral vmlnaMe  maps;  atttdied  the  edatoms,  litera- 
ture, nnd  Inn^mpp  of  Persia;  and  Wrnmc  the 
greatest  Persian  scholar  of  contom|X)rary  Kurope. 
Ho  was  a  moml>or  of  the  famous  literary  associa- 
tion the  Fruchtbringmde  Ge$elisehaft,  and  an 
«lcgaBt  proM  writer.  His  fame  rests  on  his  Be- 
tehnibvma  der  neum  orimtali»chen  Reite  { 1647, 
tranalated  into  French  and  Dutch,  and  in  an 
English  version,  If'firi.  a  work  valuable  alike 
aa  a  literary  production  and  as  a  source  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Olearius  alao  made  a  rather 
free,  yet  forcible  and  adequate,  vefiion  «l  Saadi'a 
(Mittan,  under  the  title  of  Petwfottliehe*  Aoaen- 
thal  (1664  and  IRGO).  Consult:  Orosw.  Adam 
Olmrim  ( Aschenleben,  1867),  and  the  sketch 
-oienrius."  by  Batnl,  in  the  Attgemtbu  d^vMte 
Biographic. 

OLB'ASOS.    The  ancient  name  of  Antiparoe 

(q.v.),  one  of  the  Cyclades. 

OLEASTER.     A  shrub.     See  Ki.  F.Afixrs. 

OLE  BULL.    See  Blxl,  Ous:  Boh.xemann. 

OUB'llAST  OAS.  See  BrnTLSirB. 

OliEIC  ACID  (from  Lat.  i>lrum.  oil),  C„- 
}i,,*>j.  A  culurless  liquid  of  an  oily  consistence, 
devoid  of  smell  and  taste,  and  ( if  it  has  wA  been 
exposed  to  air)  exerting  no  action  on  vegetable 
colors.  At  low  temperature  it  aolidiflea  to  a 
firm,  white,  crystalline  mass,  and  in  this  state 
it  underpM-s  no  chanjjp  in  the  air;  but  when 
(hiid  it  readily  absorbs  oxyjL'cn,  becomes  j'ellow 
and  rancid,  and  exhibits  a  strong  acid  reaction 
with  litmuH  paper.  Tlio  meltinjj-point  of  the 
pure  aeid  ia  14*  C  (.i7°  F.).  It  ia  not  a  volatile 
acid,  and  on  the  application  of  a  atronff  heat, 

under  ordinary  atntn^jdieric  pressure,  if  breaks 
up  into  sevcnil  substances;  it  may,  liuvvcvcr,  he 
distilled  under  rc<Uieod  presHures,  or  in  a  current 
of  superheated  steam,  when  it  paeees  over  un- 
decoropoaed.  If  oleic  acid  he  exposed  to  the  action 
of  nitrous  ncid,  it  is  converted  into  another  acid, 
termed  ilaidic  acid.  Tlie  latter  is  a  crystalline 
Buli'^taMi-e  iiieltio)?  at  about  4*1"  C.  (  1  I  .'i  '  1-'.)  and 
hiivinjir  the  same  molecular  composition  as  oleic 
a<-id.  A  very  small  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  ia 
RuiHcient  to  effect  thta  remarkable  cl)Mi|ce,  fhe 
natnre  of  which  is  tinknown.  When  hrated  with 
em-tie  potash,  oleic  acid  breaks  up  iriin  palmitic 
and  acetic  acids,  as  shown  by  the  equation: 

C,JijOt  +  SKOH  = 
OMeaeM  Caniitir 
pot»"h 

r,.H„0,K   +   C.TI.O.K   +  H, 

l*n1niUat«>  i>f         Arrtnt*  of  Hydro- 
potaMlaa         potaaaiuoi  k«a 


Oleic  acid  is  a  component  of  ok«n  (q>v.),  which 
exists  in  most  of  the  fats  and  fattv  oils  of  tht 
animal  and  vegetable  Idngdoms,  ana  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  liquid  fata  or  oila,  whence  its  name. 
It  may  be  r  i  prepared  in  a  ]  n-  stale 
from  fats  rich  in  ulein.  For  this  purpose  the 
lat  employed  ia  saponified  by  heatiiig  with  a 
aolutkp  of  oauatie  potaah,  and  the  aoap  thm 
obtained  ia  deeorapoaed  with  hydroehlorie  acid, 
which  sets  free  the  acids  originally  contained 
in  the  fat.  T\w  mixture  of  acids  is  then  treated 
with  lead  oxide  at  100"  C.  (212«F.),  and  the 
oleate  of  lead  is  dissolved  out  of  the  mixture  of 
lead  salts  obtained,  by  means  of  ether.  On  filter- 
ing and  distilling  off  the  ether,  the  oleate  of  lead 
id  decomposed  with  liydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
oleic  acid  is  purified  by  ciKiling  to  about  <i"  or  7' 
below  aero  cmiligrade  (alxiut  20'  F.),  and  re- 
moving the  impurities,  which  remain  liquid,  by 
preaaura  and  waahing  with  amaU  quantitiea 
alcohol. 

With  reference  to  the  dicmical  constitution 
of  oleic  acid,  it  is  known  to  contain  a  normal 
chain  of  eighteen  carbon  atoms  and  one  douUa 
bond;  bufc  which  two  of  tlio  carbon  atoma  an 
linked  to  each  other  hy  that  double  bond  haa  not 
yet  IxHMi  exactly  ascertaine<!  11  v  tli  ■  h  tion  of 
nascent  hydrogen,  oleic  acid  is  readily  converted 
into  stearic  acid  (q.v.). 

Of  the  oUntM,  or  aalta  of  oleic  acid,  the  moat 
Important  are  the  alkali  aalta,  which  are  among 
the  cunstituents  of  soap;  they  are  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  and  are  precipitated  from 
their  aqueous  solution  by  common  salt.  The 
lead  mXtf  uaed  aa  'lead  plaatar*  (diactaiylon  plan- 
ter) ,  may  he  obtained  by  adding  lead  acetate  to 
nn  ainieous  solution  of  sodium  oleate;  its  formula 
is  (C\,H«0,),Pb;  itmeltx  nt  80°  C.  (176"  F.). 

OLEIN,  o'l^  In  (from  ukum,  oil),  or  TRI- 
OLEIN, C,H,(C,»H„t>,),.  The  glyct-ride  of  ideic 
acid.  Pure  olein  is  a  colorless  and  inodorous  oil« 
iasoluble  in  water,  and  only  slightly  soluble  111 
cold  alcohol,  but  diaaolvea  ia  ether  ia  all  propor* 
tions.  Hy  expoeure  to  the  air  it  darkens  in 
color,  becomes  a<"i  1  in  1  rancid,  and  finally  as- 
sumen  a  resinoid  appearance.  Nitrotis  acid  con- 
verts it  into  an  isomeric  white  solid  fat 
named  elatdt»— the  glyoeride  of  alaidic  add.  (See 
Ourab  Aofo.)  Pure  oleIn  Is  obtained  by  eooUnir 
olive  oil  to  0*  C.  (^2"  V.) .  which  occiiinn.^  the 
separation  of  the  ntcurin  and  palmitiu  in  a  sidid 
form.  The  fluid  portion  is  then  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  which  on  being  cooled  to  0°  U.  (32°  F.) 
depoaita  in  a  solid  form  everything  bnt  olein, 
which  is  nbtnined  in  n  pure  state  by  driving  off 
by  heat  the  alcolnd  from  the  decanted  or  tilteretl 
solution. 

Olein  is  one  of  tlie  three  eonatituenta  eommon 
to  all  fats,  the  other  eonatituenta  being  palmitin 

and  stearin.  It  forms  the  predominating  con- 
stituent of  liquid  fats,  such  as  olive  oil  and  oil 
of  almonds.  See  Fats;  Oim;  Oltcbhn;  OiXfc 

Acid. 

OL'ENEL^US  (Neo-Lat.,  diminutive  of  ole- 
nua).  An  important  genus  of  trilubites  charac- 
teristic of  the  Lower  Cambrian  series,  for  wliicii 
resson  these  beds  are  termed  the  'Olenellus  none.* 

Tlie  animal  had  a  flat,  taperinjj  body  covered  by 
a  Uurd  shell  like  that  of  a  crab,  nind<'  up  of  14 
loowly  jointed  segments,  a  broad  head  witli  large 
kidney-shaped  eyes  and   long  slender  dieek 
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spioes,  and  there  was  a  long  slender  spine  at  the 
end  of  tUe  tail  or  pygidiiun.   iSee  Telu)iuta. 

^  OLEntVB  {NechLat.,  from  IM.  Ottno*,  Ok. 

*ILUj»of,  name  of  a  man  chanprd  in  stnno).  A 
tTik>bit«  from  the  Upper  Cambrian  and  Lower 
Oidoridan  fonwrtioiiis  of  Etanpe.   8m  TiiLO- 

OttEO&ttABR  (from  tat.  oleum.  oH  +  Gk. 

7,^ri^|^;l ,  graphein,  to  write).  A  <  lironjo  litho- 
graph  which  has  been  'roughed'  on  a  lithographic 
stone  engraved  so  as  to  imitate  canvas.  The 
mtemblance  to  oil-painting  ja  fuithar  inetaaaad 
hj  mouating  the  oleograph  on  eanvaa,  aiiiiig  and 
Tarnishing.  The  colors  used  in  printing  oleo- 
graphs are  a  little  darker  than  in  the  ca»e  of 
ci[r  iii  i-litlMgisplia  ill  imttattoii  of  watcraolor 
painLii^gt. 

OUKKKA&OASnra,  Slfr^mir'j^  rln  (from 
Lat>  oleum,  nil,  Fhl,'.  margarine,  from  Lat.  mar- 
ffaritOf  from  Gk.  fiapyaplriK,   tnargarite$,  pearl, 
from    fi&pyapof,    margaroa,  pearl-oyster).  Am* 
nciAX<  BtrcTEB,  or  Buttebuib.  An  artifleial  or 
manufactured  substitute  for  daiTj  butter,  mad* 
from  'oleo-oil'  and  other  fatty  substances  worked 
tflgether  with  coloring  matter.    The  material 
(irigiuatui  in  Trance,  as  the  result  of  a  prize 
offered  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon  III.  for  the 
best  substitute  for  butter.  Thia  waa  awarded  in 
1868  to  fiippoljrte  Mtee,  wboae  process,  eonaid- 
•rably  modified,  h  still  employea  in  the  manu- 
^factnrp  of  (ih  (  iiin  rj,'arine.    In  preparing  oleo-oil^ 
'the  fat  that  is  removed  from  beef  animals  at  the 
time  of  slaughterine  is  thoroughly  washed  in 
warm  water,  and  chtUad  and  hArdeoed  by  means 
of  ioe  water.   It  b  fhcD  flnelj  ent  up  ht  nut- 
chinery  and  melted  in  steam-jacketed  caldrons 
at  about  100°  F.   (71°  C.) ,  after  which  it  is 
allowed   to  settle.     Suit  is  8cattere<l  over  the 
surface  of  the  fat,  vriiich  accelerates  the  settling 
of  the  fibre  or  membrane.  After  the  first  settling 
the  elear  oil  is  siphoned  to  a  second  series  of 
Jacketed  caldrons,  where  more  salt  is  added  and 
the  tciji]  I  rafure  controlled  until  the  second  set- 
tling is  <-i<tis{>l('ted,  when  it  is  siphoned  into  vats, 
in  which  it  is  allowed  to  stand  from  three  to  five 
daja  *i  a  temperatare  larorable  to  the  erjratal- 
lintion  of  tlie  ttearin.  The  maes  fa  then  thor^ 
oiTL'My  mixed,  wrapped  in  eloths  and  Bubmitted 
to  {Kjwerful  pressure,  which  separates  the  ol«H>oil 
from  the  stearin.    Several  grades  of  oleo-oil  are 
made,  the  quality  depending;  upon  the  grade  of 
animals  and  the  part  of  the  body  from  which 
the  fat  is  obtained.    Neutral  lard,  or  'neutrni,' 
another  important  eonfltituent  of  oleomargarine, 
is  prepared  from  f  hr  It  af  and  the  back  fat  of  the 
bog.  the  best  grade  coming  from  the  leaf.  Cotton- 
seed oil  enten  qnUe  la^iely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  oleomanKriie^  mptSalOj  of  the  cheaper 
gmdet.   Titeae  fata  ai«  nixed  in  Tariooa  pro* 
pwtfaMls         rlifTrront  manufacturers,  each  hnr- 
ing  tiia  own  working  formula.    So  much  depends 
on  the   handling  of  the  oils  and  tlie  regula- 
tion of   the  t«nperature  at  each  succesaive 
alage,    that    different    manufacturers  using 
the  same  grade  of  oils  in  similar  combinations 
will  fiwttre  quite  different  results.    The  oleo-oil 
tind  the  nrulral  lani  nro  i»ch  melted  in  sepnrntf 
tanks,  and  arc  piped  into  a  mixing  tank  mounted 
on  scaled,  so  tnat  the  exact  proportions  called 
lor  by  the  formula  may  be  used.    If  cottonseed 
en  ia  used,  it  ia  added  at  this  stage.  The 
ntnd  tatM  an  piiped  to  the  dram,  iriiere  ^ 


jiicltrt!  butler,  cream  f>r  milk,  and  the  coloring 
jnaiter  arc  added.  Miik  is  used  luueh  niore 
commonly  than  butter  or  cream,  and  this  is 
'ripened'  or  fermented  with  a  special  culture  of 
bacteria  to  give  a  pronounced  lactic-acid  flavor 
reaembling  that  of  butter.  The  mixture  is  then 
churned,  and  the  liquid  oleomargarine  is  drawn 
into  a  vat  of  ice  water,  which  chills  and  hardens 
it  before  it  can  crystallize;  after  which  it  ia 
sof tended  hif  atanding  in  the  'tempering  room,' 
worked  in  a  machine  butter-woiiter,  aalted,  and 
put  up  in  tuba  or  rolla. 

There  are  various  grades  of  oleomargarine,  de* 
pending  upon  the  grades  and  proportions  oi  the 
materiaU  U8ed.  The  cheapest  grades  are  made 
from  low-grade  oils  obtained  from  'scrap'  fat 
and  made  firm  hgr  tlie  addition  of  ateuin  or  sim- 
ilar substance,  so  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
cottonseed  oil  can  be  employed.  Such  gradea 
are  clinriKil  v  ilh  skim  milk,  or  buttermilk,  and 
glycerin  in  sometiiues  added  to  improve  the  ap- 
paanUM*  of  the  product.  The  highest  grades 
•fo  made  from  pure  <deo^  and  neutral  lard  of 
the  best  quality,  with  little  or  no  eottonaced  oil, 
and  are  churned  vitli  whole  mlDc,  cream,  or 

creamery  butter. 

Butterine  is  a  commercial  name  for  ol.  iniar 
gariue,  which  was  originally  used  to  indicate  a 
product  of  a  higher  grade  or  containing  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  butter.  The  t«in  now 
has  no  special  significance  in  trade,  and  Is  not 
used  in  the  oleoiii;ir^'ariii!'  ^l\v^,  although  still 
employed  by  some  dealers  for  ot)vious  reasons. 

When  made  from  good  stock,  oleomargarine  is 
a  claaaljt  wholeaome^  and  nutritiooa  article  of 
fbod.  Nvneroua  cKperimente  have  ahown  it  to 
posaess  a  food  value  practically  equal  to  that  of 
butter,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  keopinp  better 
and  lon^rer  than  butter,  as  it  does  not  tend  to 
become  rancid.  It  has  not  the  delicate  flavor 
of  the  beat  butter,  but  with  most  people  the  ob- 
jection to  it  is  founded  on  sentiment  and  on  ita 
fraudulent  nale.  a  large  proportion  of  it  being 
sold  to  the  n  f  iil  'onsumer  as  butter.  Strinffent 
laws  have  btvn  nuide  to  regulate  its  manufacture 
and  sale,  requiring  it  to  be  labeled  and  taxing  it 
heavily  when  colored  in  imitation  of  butter.  The 
object  of  these  laws  has,  however,  been  rtry 
largely  defeated  by  the  int^^^nuity  of  manufac- 
turers, and  oleomargarine  is  now  placed  on 
the  market  which  apparently  contains  no  arti- 
ficial coloring  matter,  and  yet  imitates  the  color 
of  butter  very  closely. 

The  production  of"^  oleomargarine  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  enormously  in  recent  yearn. 
In  18W)  there  were,  according  to  the  censvis,  12 
factories.  In  1900  there  were  24.  The  output 
for  the  fiacal  year  181)0,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
of  the  Treoauiy  Department*  waa  32,324,032 
poundat  in  1M0  it  waa  107,045.028  pounda;  and 
in  1002,  126,316,436  pounds.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1!>00  the  taxes  j)aid  into  the  Tretisury  l)('|)art- 
metit  by  the  indvistry  amounted  to  $2..")4.1,7H5. 
The  exports  of  oleomargarine  in  the  hnc&l  year 
1900  amounted  to  4,182.536  pounds,  valued  at 
$409,083;  and  of  oleo-oil,  146.7.19.681  pounda. 
valued  at  |10.!>o:).8.56.  The  oleomargarine  went 
larpely  t  i  tin  Uriti-h  West  Indies,  Germany, 
and  tiic  United  Kingdom ;  the  oleo-oil,  for  use  in 
manufacture  of  okomargarine,  waa  taken  by  Hol- 
land (over  60  per  eent),  Germany,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  tiie  United  Kingdom,  and 
Belgium.  Oonmilt  xeporU  of  the  United  Staten 
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TrnaHun-  Dc-pnrtnient,  and  Cenaiu  Bulletin  No. 
136  on  Oleomargarine. 

OfiBOmSTEB  (from  Lut.  cteum,  oil  +  Gk. 

fitrpw.  mrtrnn,  inf'as\ire),  or  ElaioUETEB.  An 
ureuiueter  used  for  ascertaining  the  densiUeii  of 
fixed  oils. 

OLEO-OIL.  Sec  Oixomaboabine. 

'rOK'.    An  island  on  th«  iroat 
eoMi  o<  Fnnoe,  bdonging  to  the  DepBrtment  «f 

Charente  Inf^rieure  (Map:  France,  E  6).  It 
lies  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Charente, 
U)  miles  north  of  the  Girondv  estuary,  iH  H»  miles 
long,  and  has  an  area  of  65  »(|uare  milea.  It  is 
low,  Kod  for  the  greater  part  covered  with  Mad 
dimes  and  salt  lagoons,  but  some  portions  are 
well  enltiTated,  producing  grain,  vegetables,  and 
grapes.  Salt  is  one  of  the  chief  proKductn  of  the 
island,  and  ship-buildiug  is  carried  on  at  the 
harbor  of  Le  ChAteau,  which  has  steamship 
eommniiicatioit  with  Eochelort  and  other  coMt 
towttt.  Th«  popahtioa  of  the  bland  la  1901  waa 
17.033.  Tho  prinr-ipal  town  is  Saint-Pierre- 
d'Ol6ron,  vith  a  popujation  of  1338. 

OXiiBON,  Laws  or,  ete;  A  medtwral  coda  of 

mnritimf  laws  promvilpated  and  puWisliod  some 
lime  during  the  twelfth  ciiulury,  by  Eleanor, 
Duchess  of  Guienne  ( A<|uilui[te) .  These  laws 
conaiated  of  a  collection  of  the  judgmenta  of 
the  maritime  court  of  Ol4!Ton,  togatlMr  with 
a  flompilation  of  the  euatoau  and  usages  of 
the  eea  having  the  force  of  law  among  the 
mariners  of  tluit  i-<liin<I,  which  was  a  shipping 
e«ntre.  .Some  yearti  aftt-r  this  codification  was 
made  and  published  in  Ol^ron,  Richard  I.,  boo 
of  £leanor(  introduced  the  whole  body  of  theee 
laws  into  England,  They  were  one  of  the  aonroea 
of  the  Tnnritinie  laws  of  Wisliy.  and  wero  piib- 
lislicd  in  and  liud  an  important  inllucni'o  on  the 
niaritimp  laws  of  prolmbly  ail  the  coimtries  of 
Europe.  The  modern  English  and  American 
jnaritime  law  has  been  developed  from  theee  laws 
as  a  basis,  infloenced  by  the  Bhodian  maritime 
laws,  the  laws  of  Wisby,  the  ciril  law,  and  the 
customs  and  usages  of  those  en^rapil  in  f«liip- 
ping.  Sec  Ai>mibai.tt  Law;  MAmiiMK  Law; 
KiioDEa,  l^AWs  of;  Wisby,  I^ws  of.  Constnt 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  ADicnuLTT 
Law,  and  Twisa,  IToinimenla  /wrfiKea.  The 
Blick  Book  of  the  ArfmirnH}/  (LOBdOlb  1871). 

OLSVZAKUB,  A'1A-tML'bq»»  Eaipab  (1536 
.8) ).  A  German  Church  reformer.  He  waa  horn 

in  Treves  and  stmlit  il  law  in  Paris,  Orleans,  and 
Bourfjets,  wliere  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  ('nl\  in,  of  whom,  after  having  continued 
his  theological  studies  at  Geneva,  he  became  an 
ardent  follower.  Tn  1SS9  he  eihteined  tlie  post 
nf  fiMfher  at  a  hipli/iohonl  in  Tnn-e«,  and  here  he 
(\Iil;iined  in  popular  lectures  the  principles  of 
the  Reform.  He  th\is  came  into  <til! i^joti  with 
the  archbishop  of  the  diocese,  who  had  him  im- 
priM>ned.  On  the  payment  of  a  large  ^um  he  was 
released,  hut  waa  cxpallad  from  the  town  together 
with  his  followers.  At  the  invitation  of  the'Eleo- 
tor  Frederick  TIT.,  nicxiatiu'^  iM^came  teacher  and 
in  lijfil  |>rfifc'sor  <tf  thc(il<i;,'v  in  Hcidelberp, 
whr-rc,  in  ronjiini  l inn  with  rr>inu<,  he  remoilelod 
the  Church  of  the  eleetorate  according  to  the 
prinelptes  of  Catvin,  and  also  worked  out  what 
is  known  as  the  ^Teidelbere  Confession.'  Upon 
the  accession  of  Louis  VI.  Olevianus  was  deprived 
of  hla  poaition  and  baniehed  from  the  land.  B« 


then  took  up  his  quarters  in  Berlehurj;.  where  be 
subsequently  wrote  hij«  work  on  the  covenant  of 
grace,  De  Subxlantm  Fddtris  Cniluiti.  lie  was 
also  successful  in  introducing  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Nassau-Siegen,  Solms,  Wied«  and  else- 
where. Consult  Cuno,  Itldtter  d«r  JiWiwmaif 
an  Olevianus  (Barmen,  188). 

OL'OA,  Saint  (T-969).  A  saint  of  the  Rua* 
sian  Church.  She  was  the  wife  of  Prince  J^snt 
of  Kiev,  who,  having  undertaken  an  expedition 
against  CVm^t  .ml  iiirplr,  which  proved  UUSUCCCM- 
ful,  wab  aluia  un  his  return  to  his  own  domin- 
ions (945).  His  widow  avenged  his  death,  as* 
aumed  the  government  in  hia  atoad*  and  govvtnied 
with  much  prudenee  and  euceess  until  her  eon 
Sviatoslav  came  of  age  (055),  when  she  repaired 
to  Constantinople,  where  she  waa  baptiztnl  by 
the  Patriarch  Theophilaktes,  and  recciveii  into 
the  Church,  assuming  at  baptism  the  name  of 
Helena,  in  honor  of  Saint  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantine.  She  returned  to  RuMia,  and  labored 
with  much  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  her  new 
creed.  She  is  held  in  high  veneration  in  the 
£ussian  Church.  Her  festival  is  on  July  11th 
424th),  and  the  practice  of  venerating  her  ap- 
pears to  data  from  the  early  period  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church,  before  the  sehinn  between  the  East- 
ern and  Western  churdn's.  Consult  D'KIissalde 
Castremont,  Ilistoire  dc  Vintroduction  du  chrut- 
iidnisiiic   Kur   Ir   continent  fwas^  Vt  Ib  Vta  de 

SainteOlga  (Paris,  1879). 
OUB'AHUM  (^fL.  oKhanum,  prohaMy  fronf 

Ar.  al-lubSn,  the  incens«>,  from  al,  the  -f-  lubdn, 
incense,  connected  with  lleb.  Ultuna,  incense, 
from  Uban,  to  be  white,  Aramaic  lebAnetd,  Syri- 
ac  lebont&,  Phomician  UsbihMtf  incense,  whowe 
Olt.  ?J^aiXK,  Lat.  N(oiiM«,  frankineense) .  A 
gum  resin  that  flows  from  incisions  made  in 
certain  spwics  of  Boswellia  (q.v.),  p-owing  in 
Northeastern  .\frira  and  on  the  soutlieastern 
coast  of  Arabia.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  semi- 
transparent  yellowish  tears  and  masses;  has  a 
hitter  nauseous  taste;  is  hard,  brittle, and  capable 
of  being  pulverized;  and  difTuses  a  strong  aro- 
matic odor  when  l)urne<l.  It  waa  formerly  \is«^d 
in  medicine,  chielly  to  restrain  excessive  mueuus 
discharges ;  but  its  use  for  sueh  purposes  is  now 
rare.  It  sometimes  enteia  aa  an  ingredient  into 
■stimulating  plasters.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for 
fumigation,  and  i-  used  as  ineen-r  iyi  1'  iTii;\n  and 
Greek  Calholic  eluirchcs.  Large  quantities  of 
it  arc  used  in  Cliina.  Practically  all  the  olib- 
anum  of  commerce  jiasses  thnnigh  Aden. 

OLIER,  6'ly&',  .Iea>'  jArgt  ES  (1003-57).  A 
French  priest,  founder  and  tlrst  bead  of  the  fa- 
mous Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice  in  Pari»'.  and  of 
the  congregation  of  that  name.  (Sec  8t'iJ>l- 
ouHa.)  Ha  studied  at  the  Soifaimnat  and  tlien 
entered  Into  otose  xdations  wKh  Saint  Vlaeant  de 
Paul,  whose  zf  al  for  the  conversion  of  souls  he 
shared.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1633,  and 
Cardinal  Richelieu  later  offered  him  the  bishopric 
of  Chllons-sur-Mame,  but  he  declined  it,  having 
already  formed  his  plans  for  raising  the  spiritual 
and  mental  tone  of  the  clergy  by  the  foundation 
of  a  *.cminary.  In  lft42  he  collected  a  few  clerics 
about  him  at  N'augirard  near  Paris*  ^i:  1  a  few 
months  later  transferred  his  small  community  to 
Saint  Sulpice.  a  parish  In  Um  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain  which  was  in  a  taj  bad  oonditimi. 
Olier,  however,  instituted  all  nauer  of  refonna 
and  iaoentivce  to  hoiinaMif  and  by  the  aid  af 
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wmkw  collcaguies  transformed  the  neighborhood. 
Having  built  a  new  church,  he  established  his 
seminary  in  connection  y\'>\h  it  Jn  1652,  being 
in  very  poor  health,  he  resigned  bin  parochial 
charge  and  devoted  himself  altogether  for  tha 
next  Ave  yean  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  eemiiiaiy 
and  of  the  growiof  eommunity  of  aaaoeiatee.  He 
also  founded  seminaries  at  Montreal  anil  scvoral 
other  places,  as  well  as  schools  ntiJ  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  poor  and  intlrm.  He  died 
April  2,  ie&7.  By  far  the  beet  Lif9  of  him  is 
that  of  Falllon  (3  vole.,  Farii,  1873) ;  an  exoel- 
lent  English  one,  based  upon  it,  U  bj  Healy 
Tbnnpsun  (London,  1885). 

0£ZOAB€Sr   (Gk.    tiXtyapxtth  f^^chia, 

from  t*?,/>of,  oIi(}os,  few,  little  +  ipX'*v,  archein, 
to  rulfj.  A  form  of  jL'ovemment  in  which  the 
supreme  power  is  vested  in  a  sniali  class 
of  jitTHons.  (See  Aiustocbacy. )  It  is  a  terra 
api>lied  by  Greek  political  writers  to  that  per- 
version of  an  aristocracy  in  which  the  rule  of  the 
dominant  part  of  the  community  ceases  to  be  the 
exponent  of  the  general  interests  of  tbe  State, 
owing  to  the  cessation  of  those  -subttantial 
grounds  of  preeminence  ia  ivUch  an  aristocracy 
originated.  The  governing  poner  in  these  eirenm- 
■taneee  beoomee  a  faction,  -v^iaee  efforts  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  thpir  own  aggrandizement 
and  tbe  extension  of  their  powur  and  privileges. 

GLIOOOEHX  ZPOCH   (from  Gk.  6?Jy<x, 

oligos,  few,  little  +  ;  i'tinos,  ncvr).  A 
subdivision  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  jireccding  the 
Miocene  epoch.  The  term' is  seldom  nsed  in  the 
United  States  for  the  reason  that  rocks  of  this 
age  attain  only  limited  development.  Tbe  White 
River  formation  of  Colorado  comprifinjj  frp«!h- 
water  strata  is  referred  to  this  epoch,  and  there 
are  smaller  areas  of  contemporaneous  in 
North  Dakota  and  in  the  Northwest  Territory 
of  Canada.  Oligooene  strata  cover  wide  areas 
in  Central  and  Southern  Burope.  See  TbIp 
TIABT  Ststem. 

OLIOOCHJSTA,  m-gl^-WtL  (Neo  Lat.,  from 
Ok.  6Alyo(.  oKgof,  fonr,  little  +  Jj^rt/^  chaitt, 
mane).    A  suborder  of  ehctopod  annelids,  of 

which  the  common  earthworm  (q.v.)  is  a  good 
example.  The  head  is  not  well  marked,  and 
there  are  no  tentade-H  or  eyes.  The  locomotive 
appendages  are  in  the  form  of  simple  bristles  at- 
tached  in  rows  to  the  sides  and  ventral  surface  of 
thfv  body;  there  are  no  branchic  or  parapodia. 
.\11  arc  hermaphrodite,  and  the  young  pa^^s 
thron<:b  no  metamorphosis.  The  species  are  mosi- 

ly  fresh-water  or  terrestrial. 

OLIOOCLASE  (from  Ok.  AA/yof,  oligos.  few, 
little  +  KA<i<r<c,  /''/si-:,  fracture  l.  .A  mineral 
sodium-calciuni-aluminum  silicate,  intermediate 
between  alblte  and  aaorthlte,  and  helongins  to 
tiie  feldspar  group.  It*  eryataUine  form  is  of 
the  triclinic  urstem,  ita  color  is  generally  white, 
thoufib  -  iincl  i  iiics  shaded  with  pray,  preen,  or 
red  tinta,  and  it  has  a  vitreous  lustre.  It  occurs 
in  the  older  rocks  such  as  granite,  and  also  in 
various  eruptive  rodcs,  such  as  andeaite;  it  is 
found  in  Svedoi,  Finland,  Germany,  Switcer- 
land,  and  in  the  United  States  at  various  locali- 
ties in  New  Hampshire.  Connecticut.  Xew  York, 
Pennsj-lvania,  and  North  Carolina.  Certain  va- 
rictica  of  this  mineral,  especially  thn«e  of  a  red- 
dish eeior,  show  internal  firc  like  reflections  that 
aia  due  to  floe^  disseminated  eiyatals  of  iron 
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oxide,  and  when  polislied  form  the  genu  knoini. 

as  sun  atones. 

OUNDA,  6-l«N'd&.   A  town  in  the  SUte  of 
JPemambuco,  Bracil,  situated  on  the  eoast 
miles  north  of  Bmiambueo,  with  -which  it  is  eon- 

nected  by  a  street  railway  (Map:  Brazil,  L  5). 
It  was  founded  in  1535,  being  the  first  settlement 
and  for  a  long  time  the  most  important  commer- 
cial ci^  of  Northern  Brazil.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  Province  of  Pemambuoo,  and  of  the  Duteh 
colony  established  there  in  the  seventfmth  cen- 
tury. The  Dutcli  burned  the  town  aiul  made 
the  neighU-iring  Recife  (now  Pernambuco)  the 
capital.  Oliuda  long  remained  a  favorite  place 
of  residence  of  wealthy  Pemambucans,  but  it  has 
now  fallen  into  der-ny.    Population,  about  9mo. 

OLIPHAII'T,  on-fant,  Laurence  (1829-88). 
An  English  author  and  traveler,  son  of  Sir 
Anthony  Oliphant.  He  was  bom  at  CSape  Town 
in  1829.    Laurenee  Oliphant  passed  hu  early 

boyhood  in  England,  but  in  1841  he  went  to 
Ceylon,  where  his  father  was  Chief  Justice;  trav- 
eknl  with  his  parents  in  Europe  (1840-47);  re- 
turned to  Ceylon  as  private  secretary  to  his  fa- 
ther;  practiced  as  criminal  lawyer ;  went  on  a 
hunting  excursion  in  Nepal ;  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  called  to  the  English  and  the 
Scotch  bar.  He  was  in  Russia  and  the  Crimea 
(1852);  in  Canada  and  tbe  United  Stittes  as 
secretary  to  Lord  Elgin,  Governor-General  of 
Canada  (1863-54);  at  Sebastopol,  and  served 
under  Omav  Paslta  at  the  battle  of  Ingour 
(18*)'))  ;  at  New  Orleans,  engaged  in  a  filibuster- 
ing expedition  (1856)  ;  in  China  and  Japan  with 
Lord  Elgin  (l8o7-yy);  with  Garibaldi  in  Italy 
(1800)  ;  envoy  to  tbe  British  legation  in  Japan, 
where  he  was  dangerously  wounded  by  assasdna 
(18G1);  and  afterwards  he  traveled  in  Egypt, 
Poland,  and  Palestine.  He  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1805,  but  two  years  lat^r  he  resigned 
to  join  the  brotherhood  founded  by  T.  L.  Harris 
(q.v.)  at  Brocton  in  western  New  York.  He 
married  in  1872f  uid  his  wife  and  mother  joined 
tbe  eommuni^.  For  years  the  Oliphants  were 
the  spiritual  slaves  of  Harris;  but  they  finally 
came  to  diiitntst  him.  After  breaking  with  him, 
Oliphant  settled  for  a  time  at  Haifa  in  the  Bay 
of  Acr^  where  be  devised  schemes  for  restor- 
ing the  Jews  to  the  Holy  Land.  Ha  died  at 
Twickenham,  near  London,  December  23,  1888. 
Oliphant  ser^-ed  as  special  correspondent  for  the 
Tivtcs  on  various  occasions  and  was  a  brilliant 
journalist.  His  many  published  books  are  most- 
ly accounts  of  his  travels.  Among  them  ares 
A  Journey  to  Khatmandu  ( 1852) ;  Th«  Auma» 
Shores  of  t1k«  fffacfc  8ea  (1853) ;  and  17orl  of 
El>7i)i's  }fui.<iion  to  China  aud  Japan  (1859).  His 
strange  erratic  character  is  boldly  displayed  in 
Episodes  in  a  Life  of  Adventure  ( 1887)  ;  his  re- 
ligious opinions  in  8yinpneumat<i  (1886) ;  Bctan- 
ii/ic  Religum  (1888);  and  his  novel  JfossoIlBa^ 
fl88G).  What  he  might  have  been  may  be  seen 
in  his  novel  I'kradilti/  ( niacfctcood'a  Magazine, 
1865),  one  of  the  mo«t  brilliant  satires  on  English 
life  ever  written.  With  less  success  he  worked 
the  same  vein  in  AHiora  Peto  ( 188.1) .  Consult  the 
Memoir  of  Laurence  Oliphant  and  Bis  Wife, 
Aftee  Oliphant,  by  Margaret  Oliphant  (Edin* 
burgh,  !  '-'''1  i . 

OLIPHANT,  Mrs.  Maroarrt  (bom  a  Wilson) 
(1828-97).  An  English  novelist  and  miscella- 
neous writer,  bom  In  Wallyford,  near  Mussel- 
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iNUgb,  Midlothian,  bcoUand,  April  4,  1828.  In 
180K  she  married  her  cousin,  Francis  CMij^ant, 
wbo  died  at  Bioma  in  1859,  leaviqg  h«r  pennilew 
with  three  diildren  to  rapport.   Alt«a^  laTor^ 

ably  known  as  a  novelist,  she  could  pain  a  liveli- 
hood with  her  pen,  but  the  story  of  her  rfforts 
to  rear  her  children  and  look  after  h*  i  l.i  Ij  1* 
kinsfolk  is  a  painful  one.  Her  work  during  the 
next  forty  years,  in  spite  of  the  speed  with 
which  it  was  done,  is  of  a  good  quality,  both  in 
fiction  and  literary  history.  In  1864  she  again 
went  to  Italy,  ami  In  1S90  .^lir  \  i-ited  the  Holy 
Land.  In  1808  she  was  granted  a  civil  list  pen- 
sion of  £100.  She  died  at  Windsor,  June  25, 
1897.  Her  firei  novel,  J^oCMMt  •»  the  Life  of 
Mn,  Margant  MmOmid  of  BtamyMe  (1849), 
von  instant  attention  and  approval.  Its  most 
distinctive  ebarm  is  the  t«nder  humor  and  in- 
sight which  regulate  its  exquisite  delineation  of 
8«>ttiah  life  and  character  at  once  on  their 
libber  and  lower  leveb.  It  wai  fallowed  by 
Uerkland  (1851)  ;  Adam  Oraeme  of  ifoasgraj/ 
(1852)  ;  Henri/  Muir  (18.1:})  ;  MiunMcn  fib  urn 
(1854);  The  Quiet  Heart  (1854);  Zaidre 
{ 1850)  i  and  several  other  novels,  some  of 
which  original^  ai^ieaied  in  Black tcowPg  Maga- 
title.  It  waa,  however,  faty  Uie  ChroiHelee  of 
Carlingford  that  Hra.  Oliphant^  reptttntioD  as 
a  novelist  was  first  assured.  In  the  first  of 
them.  Tlw  Rector  and  the  Doctor's  Family 
(1863),  aside  from  its  other  merits,  which  are 
neat,  the  character  of  Nettj,  the  heroine^  en- 
llTene  the  whole  work,  and  wmj  rank  as  an 
original  creation.  The  other,  Ralem  Chnpel 
(1863),  perhaps  indicates  a  wider  and  more 
vigorous  f^rasp  than  in  to  be  found  in  any 
other  work  of  the  authoress.  Among  succeeding 
novels  are:  Three  Brothers  (1870);  Squiro 
Arden  (1871);  A  Rote  in  June  (1874);  The 
Primroae  Path  (1878);  Kirgten  (1890);  T** 
Marriage  of  FUnor  (IS!f2)  ;  and  A  'iVidow's  Tata 
(1808).  Other  works  are  the  Life  of  Edward 
Irving  (1862);  Saint  Francis  of  Assist  (1868); 
Jfeaioir  of  the  Comte  de  MoHtalembert  (1872)  t 
The  Makers  of  Ftorenee  ( 1874) ;  The  tAtenrff 
Hi.itorv  of  England  from  17[>0  tn  fR2^  (1882); 
The  Makers  of  Venice  (1887)  ;  Ruyal  Edinburgh 
(1800)  ;  Life  of  Laurence  Oliphan't  ( ISIU  )  ;  The 
Victorian  Age  of  English  Litvrature  {18S>2); 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  (1894)  ;  The  Makers 
of  Modem  Rome  (1805):  and  William  Blaek- 
wood  <ti«f  Bis  Sons  (1807).  Although  most  of 
these  afford  sober  entertainment,  none  of  them  is 
deep  enough  to  give  Mrs.  Oliphant  the  highent 
rank  as  a  critic  or  as  an  hiatorian.  Consult  the 
Avtohiography,  eA.hy  Cnt_rh'\]\  (New  York,  ISftO). 

OLIPHAJfT,  Thomas  Laubence  Kington 
(1831  —  ).    An  English  biographer  and  philolo- 

S'at,  He  waa  bom  near  Bristol,  waa  educated  at 
ton  and  Oxford,  and  studted  tai  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple. Besides  his  historical  works,  The  Emperor 
Frederick  the  Becnnd  (1802).  The  Jacobite 
Lairds  f,f  Qask  (1S70).  and  The  Due  de  Lugnes 
(1875),  he  wrote  excellent  sketches  of  the  bis- 
-torfaal  development  of  Knglish,  among  whieh 
the  more  important  are:  The  Soureeji  of  Stand- 
ard English  (1873)  ;  The  Duke  and  the  Scholar 
(187.'>i  :  (Hd  and  Middle  English  <1878  i  8d  ed. 
1893) ;  and  A'eu?  English  (1886). 

OXiTTABSE,  A^TR'rlth.  OXspabo  he  Gr/- 
MAX  r  Hint,  Duke  of  Snn  T.uciir  do  Barra- 
meda  (1687-1645).    Prime  Minister  of  Philip 


IV.  of  Spain.  lie  was  bom  at  Rome,  where  his 
father  was  Ambassador.  He  received  an  excel- 
lent edocation  at  Salamanca,  becaam  the  friend 
of  Phllfp  IV.,  his  confidant  in  his  amours,  and 

(1(121)  ni'^  Primp  Minister,  in  whieh  capacity  he 
exercised  almoiit  unlimited  j>ower  for  twenty-two 
years.  Olivarez  was  al)le,  and  earnestly  desirous 
of  improving  tbe  condition  of  bis  country;  but 
be  yielded  to  the  amhitions  of  Philip,  which 
plunged  Spain  into  the  Thir^  Years'  War.  Tbe 
war  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
had  bei  Ti  rrsinin  t  in  ^  was  waged  without 
sufces.s.  Resorting  to  any  means  to  raiise  money, 
his  oppressive  measures  caused  insurrections  w 
Catakmia  and  Naples,  and  roused  the  PortqgiMoe 
to  shake  off  the  ffpanish  joke  In  1640.  Repented 
defeats  encountered  by  Spain  forced  the  BSng  tO 
dismiss  Olivarez  in  1043.  He  died  at  Toro. 

OUVX  (Lat.  offotf,  from  Gk.  Ulala,  efals, 

olive).  A  pHnt  of  fn^nt  economic  value  which 
has  been  iu  cultivation  frojn  prehistoric  times, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Olea,  of  which  there  are 
son^e  30  species.  The  cultivated  sorts  originated 
from  Olea  Europcea.  Tbe  nativity  of  the  olive  ia 
accredited  to  Southern  Europe  and  Asia  MiMMT, 
and  by  some  ftutborities  to  Syria.  The  tree  Is 
of  great  vitjili(y,  specinvens  being  ktu  wn  which 
are  said  to  be  1000  years  old.  It  sometimes  at- 
taina  a  hei^it  of  40  feet;  has  oppoeite,  leathery, 
grayish-green  smooth  ercimen  leates,  and 
drupaceova  frvHs  whieh  yrj  m  eolor  from  wnzcn 


yellow  to  black.  The  area  for  successful  olire 
culture  ia  restricted  fagr  its  heat  reouirenenta 
more  than  by  sml  or  moisture.   It  eojoys  a  dry 

climate,  an  )  will  thrive  on  a  thin  soil  and  pro- 
duce Well  li  only  the  i>omace  is  returned  to  the 
land  from  the  oil  press.  Since  this  contains  all 
the  compounds  d«rived  from  the  soil,  fertilization 
and  cultivation  increase  the  yield.  The  tre«s 
should  be  planted  at  least  33  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  if  given  tbe  culture  nsnally  given  prunes 
or  i)lums  will  thrive  well.  The  olive  thrives  best 
in  dry  climates  like  that  of  Syria  and  Assyria. 
It  succeeds  at  ttu  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  California,  where  it  waa  introduead 
at  an  earlv  date  hy  the  Spanish  missionaTieB, 
from  which  fact  the  variety  most  extensively 
cultivated  in  California  has  been  calle<l  'Mission.' 
Areas  wliich  were  considered  unfit  for  the  in- 
dustry have  proved  well  suite<l  to  some  of  the 
early  sort.M  lately  imported  from  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  the  industry  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  horticultural  resources  of  the  State. 

The  tree  is  propagated  either  from  twig-cut- 
ting sprouts  or  truncheons  of  old  wood  set  in 
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moist  ground,  or  from  gnarled,  woody  buds  that 
form  near  the  base  of  the  trunk.   Sueh  planta 

bogin  to  bear  when  from  spvcn  to  nine  years 
old,  and  yield  crops  citluT  annually  or  iu  alter- 
ii  iti  Mars,  the  vu/,[i  reacliin^  its  maximum  when 
the  trees  are  about  30  years  of  age.  The  fruits 
an  the  chief  commercial  prmluct  of  the  olive. 
Thar  are  used  for  pickUim,  dryiitg,  and  for  oil 
prodiiettaii.  In  the  HedHerrancan  eomrtriea  this 
oil  takes  the  place  of  butter  and  the  animal  fats 
used  by  other  nations  iu  culinary  operations. 
The  wood  of  the  olive  tree  is  very  hard,  possesses 
a  beautiful  grain  and  color,  and  is  used  for 
ornamental  cabinet  work.  Amoi^  the  Greeki 
the  olive  was  sacred  to  Palhts  Athene  { Minerva  1 , 
w  ho  was  honored  as  the  Ijeslower  of  it :  it  was 
also  the  emblem  of  chastity.  A  crown  <if  n live- 
twigs  was  the  highest  distinction  of  a  citizen 
who  had  merited  well  of  his  country,  and  the 
hil^est  price  of  the  victor  in  the  Olympic  games. 
An  olive  brancli  was  also  the  symbol  of  peace; 

and  the  vanquished,  who  came  to  supplicate  fOV 
peace,  bore  olive  branches  in  their  hands. 

Oliats.  Food  Value.  Two  food  products  of 
coaaiderable  importaAce  are  made  from  olives,  viz. 
olive  oil  or  salaid  oil,  and  pickled  olHes.  A  third 
pro<luct.  little  known  in  the  I'nited  States,  is 
the  dried  olive,  much  eaten  in  Greece  and  some 
other  neighboring  eountries.  Different  varielies 
of  olives  vary  greatly  in  size,  ranging  from  lem 
than  100  to  over  400  to  the  pound,  the  majority, 
perhaps,  ranging  from  150  to  250  to  the  pound. 
The  pit  constitutes  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  fruit,  but  here  a  considerable  range  is 
ako  found.  Both  pulp  and  pit  contain  oil.  The 
amount  of  oil  in  the  pulp  in  Californian  olives 
xangea  from  13  to  about  88  per  cent,;  that  in  the 
pit  from  0.30  to  1.58  per  cent. 

Wliethcr  used  for  oil  making  or  for  pickling, 
ITie  olive  should  be  carefully  gathered.  The  ripe 
fruit  i-<  \is<»<l  for  oil  ntaking  and  for  pickling, 
the  exact  stage  when  it  is  best  suited  for  this 
purpose  being  a  matter  which  must  lie  Iearne<l 
by  e.xpericncc.  The  green  fruit  used  for  pickling 
should  be  gathered  when  full  grown  and  just 
Ix'fnri  it  liegins  to  color  and  soften.  The  pickled 
olives  u-Hually  found  in  the  American  market  are 
made  from  the  green  fruit.  The  pickled  ripe 
olives  are  also  met  with  and  maj  be  recognised 
by  their  dark  color. 

The  lK\st  oil  is  made  by  crushing  the  carefully 
pickt;d  frcah  olives.  To  facilitate  the  e.xtractifm 
of  the  oil,  the  olives  are  often  partially  dried 
before  crushing.  In  California  old  fashioned 
atone  mills  are  commoolj  used  to  cru.sh  the 
fruit,  although  bronze  crushers  are  being  tried 
with  good  results.  The  ground  mass  is  pressed 
to  extract  the  licpiid  portion,  which  contains 
watery  plant  juices  in  addition  to  the  oil  and 
more  or  less  pulpy  matter.  Various  devices  are 
nsed  to  aeparate  the  oil  and  to  purify  it.  It  is 
said  that  the  best  oil  is  ohtalned  by  allowing 
the  pulp,  etc.,  to  settle,  and  decanting  the  clear 
oil.  It  generally  takes  about  one  month  for 
oil  to  settle  the  first  time.  Three  rackings  are 
usually  auflicient.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  al- 
most aa  bright  as  can  be  produced  by  the  mn^t 
effective  filtration,  and  it  has,  besides,  the  dis- 
tinctive olive  flavor  and  lacks  the  prensiness 
characterist ir  of  ail  filtered  oiN.  Creaf  cleanli- 
ness must  be  observed  in  oil-making  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  prevent  rancidity, 
la  making  pickles  from  tipe  and  green  olives 


essentially  the  same  process  is  followed.  Ihe 
unpleasant  add  and  oitter  flavor  is  removed 

by  soaking  the  fruit  in  a  solution  of  potash 
lye  fur  a  short  time  or  by  a  longer  soaking  in 
water.  In  addition  to  removing  the  unpleasant 
flavor,  the  lye  softens  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  so 
that  the  undesirable  substances  may  be  more 
readily  eztracted  by  water.  Olives  treated  with 
lye  must  be  soaked  in  elear  water,  whicb  Is  fre- 
quently changed,  to  renune  the  jxitash.  They 
are  then  placed  iu  weak  brine  for  a  short  time 
and  afterwards  in  stronger  brines.  The  details 
of  each  step  of  the  process  vary  considerabty,  and 
much  depnida  upon  skill  and  experienecu  An 
abtmdnnt  supj)!}*  of  pure  water  ia  of  the  first 
importance,  and  great  care  must  he  exercised  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  molds,  etc. 

The  u.sea  of  olive  oil  and  olives  as  articles  of 
diet  are  familiar.  The  former  is  used  chielly 
for  dressing  salads  and  for  frying,  the  latter 
as  a  relish,  for  seasoning  sauces,  etc.,  and  for 
garnishing  various  foods.  The  oil.  like  all  fats, 
bus  a  liigh  fuel  value,  and  on  this  its  value  a.s  a 
food  dep<'n<ls.  The  average  percentage  composi- 
tion oi  pickled  ripe  olives  follows:  Water,  65.1; 
fat,  28.5;  carbohydrates,  8.8;  protein,  ash,  etc., 
5.6;  of  pickled  green  olives,  water,  78.4;  fat, 
12.9;  carlK>hydrates,  1,8;  protein,  ash.  etc.,  (19. 
It  has  iM-en  claimed  that  wliile  the  pickled  green 
olive  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  reli.sh,  the  pickled 
ripe  olive  is  really  worthy  of  attention  as  a 
wholesome  and  fairly  autritioua  food.  In  South- 
em  Europe  and  other  regions  the  ripe  olive  is 
used  as  a  staple  article  of  diet. 

OLIVE-BACKED  TEBUSH.    See  Thbush. 

OLIVENITE  (from  Ger.  OHvcnfrz,  olive-ore, 
from  (Hive,  olive).  .\  hydrated  mineral  copper 
arsenate  thai  crj'stallizes  iu  the  orthorhorobic 
system.  It  has  a  vitrcoOB  ItMtve,  and  is  of  vari- 
ous shades  of  green  to  brown  in  oolor.  The 
crystallized  varieties  are  found  In  Cornwall,  Dev« 
onshire,  and  Cund>erlrtnd,  Kngland,  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  in  the  Ural  district,  while  in  the  l'nite«l 
States  it  occurs  in  the  Tintic  district  of  Vtnh. 
both  cfvstaUized  and  in  the  fibrous  form,  the  last 
named  being  known  as  Stood  copper.' 

OLTVENZA,  o'l<  van'tlia.  A  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  Province  of  Hadajn?.,  situated  near  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  1.5  miles  southwest  of  Bade- 
joc  (nap;  Spain,  B  3).  It  was  fonnerly  a  gar* 
rison  town,  bnt  its  fortifleations  have  been 
razed.  The  town  mnmifactnres  leather,  enrthen- 
ware,  and  hats,  and  has  steam  flour  mills.  It 

was  ceded  to  Spain  by  Portugal  in  1801.  Popula- 
tion, in  1900,  8933. 

OLIVE  OIL.  A  vegetable  oil  expressed  from 
the  fruit  of  OUa  Kuro])in,  an<l  in  its  purest 
state  an  inodorous,  pale-yellow  oil,  with  a  sftecific 
gravity  of  .018  at  15"  C.  The  olive  oil  of  com- 
mcree  dllTers  greatly  in  auality.  The  seed  yields 
about  32  per  cent,  of  oil,  of  whieh  21  per  cent, 
is  furnished  by  the  lu-ricnrp,  and  the  remainder, 
which  is  much  inferior,  hy  ttie  seed  and  woody 
matter  of  the  fruit.  In  Si.  ily,  wliere  large  quan- 
tities of  olive  oil  are  prcnluced,  the  operation  is 
performed  in  the  following  primitive  fa.shian: 
The  olives  are  first  place<l  on  a  circular  platform 
of  masonrj*,  about  seven  fcf4  in  diameter,  upon 
whieh  a  hea%-T  millstone  is  ttirned  by  means  of 
a  pole  and  donkey.  The  ma.is,  which  has  l)een 
thoroughly  pulped  by  this  process,  is  now  placed 
in  soft  rush  baskets  and  put  under  a  press  which 
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i«  Mmprened  hj  meuu  of  •  tnioden  setew  worked 

by  five  or  six  men.  By  this  nicana  the  cold  oil 
is  expreftsed,  heat  being  used  to  extract  the  re- 
iiiainder.  The  oil  ia  allowcti  to  settle  and  clarify 
for  Beveral  days  before  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Olive  oil  to  vwd  m  a  food  or  condiment,  in 
phnrraacy,  as  an  illuminant  and  lubricant,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Die  olive  oil  of 
commerco  ia  much  adulterated,  especially  witb 
eottonaeed  oil.  The  lowest  grade  ia  known  aa 
fonrnaa*  oil.  (MlipcU  oil  to  made  from  finilt 
after  it  has  Ikcd  allowed  to  ferment.  It  to 
chiefly  used  iu  dyeing.  See  Oils. 

Of/miBt,  AWDUnr  (1706-74).  A  lieutenant- 

Oovernor  of  Mas«arlni<otts.  1I,>  \ra«  l)orn  in 
Bosloii.  mill  firailuattHl  at  Harvard  in  1734. 
In  174.?  he  \\as  elected  to  the  Mnssachu- 
seltn  (.General  Court,  in  1746  waa  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  ami  in  1756  became  Secretary 
of  the  Colony.  Upon  the  jmssaRo  of  the  Stamp 
Act  in  1765,  he  was  appointed  dintrihutor  for 
Ma8sachusett8,  ami  tluK  innirrcil  llu-  ilisjilcasuro 
of  the  people.  On  Au/,iist  14.  ITGu,  lie  was 
hanged  in  effigy  on  the  'Lib«Ttj-  Tree,'  and  a  mob 
destroyed  a  new  building  which,  it  was  thought, 
was  intended  for  hto  office.  So  great  was  his 
danger  that  a  few  davH  later  promised  he 
would  not  receive  the  stamps.  In  t!n>  following 
D<'c(Miih«r,  nyxm  a  niinur  tfittt  he  still  int*'nde<l 
to  wrvc,  he  was  taken  by  a  mob  to  the  'Liberty 
Treef  and  there  coni]>elkii  to  swear  that  sudi  had 
never  been  his  purfw-se.  He  continued,  however, 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  Crown,  and  in  1770, 
on  the  promotion  of  his  hmtlicr  in-law,  Hiitcliin 
son,  to  the  Governorship.  (  Jliver  was  made  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  hia  ntead.  In  177.3  certain 
letters  written  by  Oliver  in  which  he  recom- 
mended ehanges  in  the  Mamachnwtta  charter  and 
hinted  at  the  desirability  of  takiiiu  off  tlip  'prin- 
cipal inccndiaricH,'  came  into  the  hmuh  of  Uen- 
jainia  Franklin,  the  a;.',  iit  of  the  colonv  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  these  letters,  together  with  some  Irmn 
Hutchinson  and  others,  were  published  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  aroused  such  a  storm  of  indignation 
against  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  that  a  petition 
waa  sent  to  Engtond  for  their  icnmaL 

OLIVEB.  r.nxcr.  Atkinson  (1844—).  An 
American  author,  whmte  niaitltu  name  was  Little. 
She  was  born  in  Boston,  was  educated  in  private 
schools  there,  and  married  J.  U.  EWiM  in  1869. 
After  bto  death  (1B71)  she  began  to  write  for 
the  press  under  his  name  ain!  her  publishi><l 
worka  are  lives  of  Ifr-i.  Buibauld  (IS7.3).  Moria 
Kdifcirorth  Ms^JK  and  Dmn  Stanht/  {isfi5). 
She  also  e<!it.  <l  th.'  /*',<-m*  of  AitH  and  Jane  Taj/' 
lor  and  wroto  t)ii-ir  momoirs  (1883).  She  mar- 
rterl  Tlr.  .1.  P.  Oliver  in  1879. 

OLIVES,  Uenbt  KcMBue  (1800-8.5).  An 
Ameriean  musician,  bom  at  Bevi-rly,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  Pull..:**  in  181 an.l 
after  teaching  school  for  a  miiuber  of  yeari*  sct- 
tlctl  in  Lawrence,  Mass..  of  which  city  he  became 
Mayor  in  185d.  From  1861  to  1865  he  waa 
Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Maasachusctts.  He 
founded  several  musical  societies,  but  was  better 
known  as  the  compowr  of  the  hymn  tunes.  "Ftd- 
cr.il  s;iri-.(.-  '•^I.irninL'/'  and  "Beacon  Street." 
IK'  also  ioiu(«>?ied  nK<t«>ts.  chants,  and  songs,  and 
puhli.shed:  The  Sat ionnl  Lure  ( 184»)  ;  CbnrOfioM 
y.^Auro*  JfiMto  (I860) OH^iiol  Bymn  fimw 


OLIVEK^  Jamks  Edward  (182!)  95).  An 
American  mathematician,  )>orn  at  Portland, 
Maine.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  and 
ID  1850  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  oUice 
of  the  newly  eatabliahed  Ephcmcrit  «mmI  ATaatMal 
AUiumao,  from  wbieh  he  resigned  in  18<n^.  After 
three  years  of  research  in  chemistry  and  physics, 
he  SN  us  cluweu  professor  of  mathematics  in  Cornell, 
wliiTf,  in  1873,  he  lu-ianie  senior  professor.  He 
was  an  able  teacher  and  with  leeturea  and  his 
own  unsparing  devotion  to  study  seemed  long 
on  the  point  of  ruining  his  healtli.  He  wrote 
-1  Treatise  on  Trigonometry  (188(i),  ami  edited 
a  serit's  of  mat  lu'inat  ical  text-books.  As  a  mathe- 
matician be  waa  reckoned  1^  Peirce  of  Jiarvard 
tha  «Ue»t  in  America. 

OLIVER,  Pkitr  flTl.l-ni).  An  American 
jurist,  a  brother  ot  Andrew  Oliver,  lie  was  born 
in  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1730. 
After  holding  various  minor  offices,  he  was,  in 
1766,  although  not  a  lawyer,  made  a  justioe  Of 
the  Superior  Court  of  AIas.sachusetts,  and  in 
1771  was  raisoil  to  the  position  of  Chief  Justice. 
Like  his  brother  .\ndrcw,  he  was  a  ].oynlist. 
and  in  1774  waa  the  only  one  of  the  judges  to 
refuse  to  decline  tha  ofTer  of  a  fixed  salary  from 
the  King.  Because  of  hia  refusal  he  waa  im- 
peached by  the  House.  He  upheld  the  royal 
cause  with  considerable  skill  in  Thr  Crnitnr.  a 
Loyalist  paper,  and  upon  the  evacuation  of  Jkw- 
ton  by  the  British  in  ITTti  In-  (jnittid  the  town 
with  them.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  England. 

OLIVERS,  Thomas  fl72,i-99).  A  ^fetho(li>t 
preacher.  He  was  born  at  Tregynon,  Wales,  re- 
ceived little  schooling,  and  became  a  wanderiqg 
oobbler.  Being  in  Bristol,  he  vent  to  bear 
Whitefield.  was  converted,  and  waa  made  by 
Tnhn  Wc^lor  an  itinerant  preacher.  In  1775 
he  iK'canie  ciwditor  of  The  Arminian  lUapazine, 
but  was  removeil  in  I7S!>  on  the  charge  of  cnrc 
Icssness.  He  died  in  London.  His  repute  rests 
upon  his  hymns,  om'  <4  which,  "The  God  of 
Abraham  praise,"  is  deservedly  famous.  It  is, 
however,  not  original,  but  a  paraphrase  from  the 
Tlclinw  iloxolog\-  of  Daniel  ben  .Iiidali,  which 
8ummari7.es  the  thirteen  articles  of  the  Hebrew 
creed.  Consult  the  article  on  the  hymn  in  Juli- 
an's DictiotMrjf  of  Hym$tology  (Loudon,  1802); 
and  Rev.  John  Kirk's  Memoir  of  Oliven  (London, 
18fiR). 

OLIVER  TWIST.  A  novel  l.y  (  harl-  s  Pick- 
ens (1838).  It  appeared  serially  in  •  lli-ntliy's 
Miscdlany"  between  January,  1637,  and  JHarch, 
18S1I.    It  describes  the  evils  of  the  workhouw. 

in-\\lii'li  nii\.  r's  chiMliootl  was  passed,  and  thi» 
degraded  and  vicious  life  in  I^oncion  to  which  he 
was  exposed  during  his  apprenticeship  to  Fagin, 
the  thief-trahier.  Brutal  Bill  Sykes,  Nam^,  the 
Artful  Dodger,  and  poni|K»us  Bumble,  the  pariah 
beadle,  arc  othrr  Icadiiif,'  characters. 

OLIVES,  MorxT  or  (also  called  Mount  Oli- 
vet) .  The  mountain  east  of  Jerusalem,  separated 
from  the  city  by  the  Kidron  Valley.  It  Is, 
properly  speaking,  but  one  of  a  range  of  hills 
which  Rlarts  out  from  the  central  highland  about 
two  miles  north  of  .Jerusalem.  Just  north  of 
the  city  is  the  high  elevation  known  in  anelant 
times  as  Scopus,  where  the  Roman  Mwy  under 
Titua  encamped.  After  a  depreasion  the  range 
deflcrtu  and  ii  mntinued  southward  for  about 
two  miles  by  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Farther 
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south  (and  Mratheast  of  Jerusalem)  is  a  third 
hill,  the  Mount  of  OfTense,  where,  according  to 
tradition,  iSolomun  erected  altars  for  the  heathen 
gods  of  his  foreign  wives  (1.  Kings  xi.  7-8;  IL 
Kings  xxiii.  13).  On  the  Hteep  western  slope* 
of  the  Mount  of  OffeoM  lies  the  village  o{  SikMun 
and  in  the  Tatl^  between  this  monnt  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  is  one  fork  of  the  road  to 
Jcrielio,  on  which  lay  Bethany,  whence  Jesus 
started  on  Ilia  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem 
(Matt.  zxL  1  and  parallels).  The  height  at 
tha  Mount  of  Olives  averages  over  2M0  feet, 
■bout  200  feet  higher  tlian  the  city.  The  nnine 
has  c-Dine  down  from  early  times  (of.  II.  Sam. 
.\v.  ltd  I.  auil  there  is  thus  reason  to  believe  tliat 
it  was  once  largely  covered  with  olive  trees.  It 
was  even  called  (II.  Kings  xxiii.  13)  the  Mount 
of  Anointinc,  aiyxBbolical  of  the  oil  produced  on 
it  (ef.  also  neh.  vlH.  15).  During  the  sie^e  by 
the  Romans  (a.d.  70)  the  trees  were  all  cut doWB* 
and  it  has  since  be<>n  almost  treeless. 

As  early  as  the  days  of  David  the  mount  ap> 
peara  to  nave  bad  on  it  a  sanetitary,  neriiapi 
original^  Instituted  by  tlie  Oanaanites  and  after- 

wards  appropriated  by  the  Israelites.  From  it » 
commanding  situation,  east  of  the  temple  hill, 
as  a  frreat  prntectinp  wall  l)efore  the  city,  the 
Alount  of  t)lives  was  regarded  with  veneration 
by  the  .lews.  It  was  Called  the  Mountain  of  the 
Three  Lights,  since  it  was  lighted  up  at  night 
li^  the  altar  fire  of  the  temple  opjmHite,  and  by 
tne  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and  because  it 
fumislied  the  oil   for  the  temple   lamps.  lu 

Krophecy  (Zeeh.  xiv.  4;  Ksek.  xi.  23)  and  in 
nbbinie  tcndiing  it  plays  a  rOle  in  the  scenes 
of  judgment  connected  wltb  the  Messianic  cm. 

The  mountain  was  the  scene  of  several  im- 
portant inci<ients  in  Jesus'  ministry.  On  its 
western  slop<',  near  the  road  leading  down  to  the 
main  ea.stern  gate  of  the  eity.  lay  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  whitiMOr He  often  resorted  for  prayer, 
and  where  He  WM  amsted.  Somewhere  on  tlie 
same  roadside  He  sat  and  discoursed  to  the  dis- 
ciples concerning  the  coming  doom  of  the  city 
oppoitite,  and  in  His  triumphal  entry  He  passed 
down  its  slope  on  the  same  highway. 

Christian  tradition  has  altered  and  amplified 
tbe  notiees  in  tbe  Bible  by  transferring  the  scene 
of  the  Ascension  from  n<  iir  Bethanv  to  the  Biim- 
rait  of  Olivet  (Luke  xxiv.  .".0 ;  cf."  Acts  i.  12), 
where  t\\o  diirerciit  spots  claim  the  honor.  One 
of  the.'je,  an  elevation  directly  east  of  the  ohl 
temple  site,  ]■  occupied  by  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  •  aBAll  modem  buildino,  but  on  tbe 
ruins  of  a  church  bnilt  in  the  fonrtn  century.  It 
is  in  possession  of  Moslems,  but  C'hri-<tians  are 
permitted  to  use  it  on  certain  occasions.  The 
rival  spot  is  on  a  second  eminence  farther  north, 
called  Viri  Qalilai  (Acts  i.  11),  also  (but 
wrongly)  Scopus,  now  the  property  of  the  Gredc 
C.itholic  T^ishopric  of  .Terusalem  and  well  cared 
for.  On  this  hill  extensive  catacombs  have  been 
recently  discovered,  indicating  that  it  was 
once  a  Jewish  burial  place,  afterwards  appro- 
priated and  enlarged  by  Christians.  Near  the 
Churdt  of  the  Aaontsion  is  n  wretched  village 
Kafr  et-'nir.  A  little  to  the  east  on  Itnssfan 
property  a  fine  oh«er\'ation  tower  hns  been 
erected.  South  of  the  Church  of  the  A-^cension 
are  the  possessions  of  the  Latin  Church,  with 
tbe  two  cbapela,  that  of  the  Creed,  where  tlie 
ApoeClee  mn  md  to  have  fbrandated  tbe 
ApoeUce'  Grad,  and  tbe  Fater  Hoeter,  built  by 


a  French  princess  in  1865.   Deep  down  in  the 

valley,  just  east  of  the  bridge  across  the  Kidron, 
is  a  chapel  over  the  legendarj-  site  of  the  grave 
of  Mar}',  mother  of  Jesus,  whence  her  body  was 
carried  by  the  angels  to  heaven.  Consult  the 
vravica  treating  of  the  citv  of  Jerusalem  (see 
JnUBALEM )  ;  reports  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund,  especially  volumes  for  1889  and 
1896;  and  liaedeker,  Faieatine  and  iSyria 
(Leipcig,  1898). 

OLIVE-SHELL.  A  niollusk  of  the  gastropod 
family,  Olividjp,  which  has  a  iKautiful  shell 
that  resembles  an  olive  in  general  shape.  Many 
species,  whose  shells  are  brilliantly  ornamented, 
inhabit  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Australian  seas. 
They  ooeur  at  various  dejitbs  down  to  fifty  feet 
or  so,  and  creep  about  the  l>ottom,  seizing  and 
fcciiiTi^'  upliTi  siiiiill  animals  and  oaiiion,  from 
which  they  suck  tbe  juices. 


BUMS  ouvB  (Olira  JfaanOk 

OLXVE-SIBBS  FLYCATOBXBk  A  migra- 
toiy  tyrant-flyeateher  (OmUtpiu  boreolic)  of 
North  America,  which  is  slaty'brown  above,  with 

darker  streaks,  and  olive-gray  below,  with  t'.:e 
median  line  of  the  abdomen  white.  It  frequents 
mountains  and  northern  iiine  forests,  and  makes 
its  nest  on  the  branch  of  a  pine  or  similar  tree. 
The  eggs  are  cream-colored,  marke<l  with  re<l<lish- 
brown  and  lavender  spots.  Few  breed  aouth  of 
Canada,  except  in  Northern  New  England.  Con- 
sult I'liird,  Rrewcr,  and  Ridfieway,  \<irth  Amifi'  . 
can  BirdH,  vol.  ii.  (Boston,  1874).  See  Colored 
Plate  of  Eaos  or  Bom  Botps. 

OLIviTAN,  A'lA'vA'taw',  or  OLIVSTAHtJB, 
I'lKKKK  RoHERT  (?  ir>38).  A  French  Reformed 
theologiiui,  born  at  N'oyon.  He  was  a  kinsman 
of  Calvin  and  ia  credited  with  stimulating  him 
to  theolegieal  studies.  Olivrtan  taught  at  Ge- 
neva for  a  year  (1532-33),  and  was  then  ban- 
ished to  Neuchatel.  His  great  work  was  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  a  basis  for  the  work  of  sub- 
se<iuent  scholars;  it  was  published  at  Neuchfttel 
(1635)  and  at  Geneva  ( 1540).  He  was  a  pains- 
taking, but  not  a  great  scholar. 

OLTVET'ANS.  A  religious  Order  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  of  the  many  remark- 
able products  of  the  great  spiritual  movement 
which  eharacterised  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuriea.  The  Olivetans,  or  Brethren  of  Our 
T^dy  of  Mount  Olivet,  are  an  offshoot  of  the 
preat  Ik^nedirtine  Order  (q  v.),  and  derive  their 
origin  from  (iiovanni  de'  Tolomei,  a  native  of 
Siena,  bom  in  the  year  1272.  Tolomei  had  been 
a  disUuguished  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
uniwTsity  of  his  native  city ;  but  his  career  was 
suddenly  internipted  by  the  loss  of  his  sight. 
Although  he  was  eureil  of  his  blindness  (and, 
as  he  himself  believed,  miraculously),  this  visi 
tation  convinced  him  of  the  vanity  of  earthly 
thiaiia;  and  in  company  vritb  some  frienda  he 
ivitbdiew  to  Monte  Oliveto^  Mor  Aeeona,  beUieen 
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Siena  and  Arezzo,  where  he  devoted  hiniiH-lf  to 
prayer  and  religious  exercises.  After  this  he 
took  the  name  of  Bernard.  By  the  direolion  of 
the  Pope,  John  XXII.,  the  new  brethren  adopted 
the  Benedictine  rule;  but  tht-y  chuso  ns  their 
esj>ecial  province  the  cultivutioa  of  sacred 
Ht  icnce  and  the  duty  of  teaching.  In  the  year 
1319  Tolomei  was  ehoeen  a*  the  flret  general; 
and  «veii  before  his  death,  in  1S48,  the  institute 
had  made  rnpid  progress,  cspeciiilly  in  Italy.  It 
numbered  at  one  time  eighty-three  houscn,  but 
at  prcfout  tlio  nuiiib»^r  is  rc<luced  to  about  a 
dozen,  including  one  in  Home,  which  contains 
the  grave  of  Saint  Frances  of  Rome.  The  an- 
cient mother  house  of  Monte  01  i veto  and  the 
beautiful  cloister  at  Florence  have  been  appro- 
priated by  the  Italian  Qovemnien^  WhJeh  VMS 
the  latter  for  barracks. 

Ol/TWT  OOXiLEOE.   A  coeducational  insti- 

tutinii  ;i1  rilivet.  Mich.,  established  by  a  colony 
of  citizens  from  Gberlin,  Ohio,  under  the  h-nder- 
ship  of  Rev.  John  J.  Shepherd,  the  founder  of 
Oberlin  CoU^.  Tht  echool  was  opened  in  1844, 
and  eoDtinned  aa  OliTct  Inetitute  until  1850, 
when  a  charter  was  riV)tainod.  The  institution 
comprises  collejiiate  and  prejiaratorv  ilepart- 
ments  and  a  conservatory  of  niuwie,  with  a  total 
registration  in  1902  of  260  and  a  faculty  of  23. 
Tm  library  contained  28,000  volumes.  The  col- 
lege has  a  campus  of  1.'}  acres,  valued,  M-ith  the 
buildings,  at  1 158,757,  the  value  of  all  the  col- 
lepe  property  being  $.').").t,940,  and  its  endow- 
ment $150,000.  The  income  for  the  year  was 
$66,120. 

OLTVIA.  (I)  In  Shake-fpeare's  Twelfth 
yight,  a  countess  sought  by  Duke  Orsino.  She  falls 
in  love  M-ith  Viola,  disguised  as  a  page,  and  mar- 
ries Viola's  brother  Sebastian,  mistaking  him  for 
Viola.  (2)  In  Wychcrley's  Plain  Dealer,  n  hypo- 
oritioal  oliaraefer  ioved  by  Manly.  (3)  In  Gold- 
Hinith's  (looi!  \iituri  fJ  Mnu,  the  dauffhtcr  of  Sir 
.lanic-s  Woodvilie.  Shr  is  confinetl  by  her  Hchein- 
ing  guardian  in  a  Paris  convent,  and  is  released 
by  Croaker,  whom  she  marries.  (4)  In  Gold- 
Hutith's  Vicar  of  Wakrfidd,  the  Vicar's  elder 
daughter.  She  elopes  with  Squire  Thomhill. 
( ")  I  In  Mrs.  Ciuvlcy's  Hold  Slml-r  for  n  TJuahand, 
the  daughter  of  Don  Canar,  who  by  various  pre- 
tanies  drives  away  other  suitors  In  order  that 
she  mny  marry  ,T\ilio  <lp  l\felesi^inn. 

OLIVIER,  C>■U'^■y^',  Jiste  Damel  (1807- 
76).  .\  Swiss  poet,  bom  at  Eysins  (Vaud).  He 
studied  at  the  Academy  of  Lausanne,  and  after* 
tmrda  taught  literature  there  for  several  years. 
Alter  the  political  tmuMes  of  1845  he  wont  to 
Paris  and  reniain<'d  tlierp  until  1871.  when  he 
returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  died.  His  pi>enn 
include:  L'ai^cnir  (1831):  J,ea  chamon*  loin- 
ioinrs  (1847);  Demise*  chansotui :  Th^dtra  de 
aocWtf  fantaittiea  dramatiqucs  (1870)  ;  and  some 
studies  in  natural  history:  Le  canton  de  Vnud 
(1H37-4I);  FAudrs  ({'hifiinirr  7iati'>u,jjr  (18t2); 
and  Mouvcmcnt  inttiiectucl  de  la  Suisse  (1845). 

OLIVnrE.   See  Chrtsoutb. 

OLLA  FODBIDA,  dl'yft  pAdr^^oA  (Sp., 
putrid  pot).  Originally  an  accumulation  of  re<> 
mains  of  fle«h,  vepetable,  etc.,  thrown  tof^ether 

info  a  j>'it,  but  ■.'eni  rMlly  employed  to  designate 
a  favorite  nutiimal  dish  of  the  Spnninrdf.  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  meat 
and  vegetables  stewed  together.  It  has  also  come 


to  be  figuratively  applied  to  literary  productions 
of  Toy  mlsorilmwoua  eont«ata. 

OLLIEB,  61yA',  LKOit)f.D  Louis  Xavikk 
Kdoi  AKU  (1830 — ).  A  French  physician,  special- 
i.st  on  the  pathology  of  the  bones.  He  was  bom 
at  Vans,  Department  of  Ardtebc;  atndied  medi- 
cine at  Lyons,  and  was  professor  of  clinical  sur* 
fjery  there,  after  several  years  as  chief  surgeon 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu  (18tiO-77).  He  wrote:  Trait6 
expi!^rimcHtai  et  cliniqtie  de  la  r^g^&ratiim  dot 
OS  (1867) ;  and  Traiti  dot  riaectUMt  et  de»  opira- 
Hon*  ctmervatrioeB  (1886-W}. 

OLLIVIEB,  6'Wvyh',  Emile  (1825-).  A 
French  statesman.  He  was  bom  at  Marseilles, 
Mid  studied  then  for  the  bar.  LedrU'RoUin  mado 

bira  Commissary  (jcneral  at  Marseillr!*  in  1848, 
and  Cavaignac  appointed  him  Prefect  o(  the  de- 
partment of  Mouches-du-RhOne  the  next  year  He 
soon  resumed  his  law  practice,  however,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  I'aris  in 
1857.  As  one  of  the  'Five'  that  constituted  the 
opposition  during  the  early  Empire,  he  gained 
il  reputation  i\s  an  orator,  (iradually  he  be- 
came a  Couservative,  and  finally  a  Bonapartist. 
On  .lanuary  2.  1870.  Napoleon  called  him  to  be 
head  of  a  constitutional  Cabinet.  Whetlier  duped 
or  bought,  he  b«Mune  subservient  to  the  Bmporor, 
and  lost  the  support  of  hi-*  fellow  Ministern.  He 
entered  uj>on  the  J'russiun  War  'with  a  lij;ht 
heart,'  anil  after  tlie  first  disjisters,  discredited, 
with  all  his  colleagues,  he  retired.  .\ii<;\jst  9, 
1870.  He  became  a  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  1870.  He  wrote:  D^ocraiie  et  liberty 
(1867)  ;  Lamartine  (1874)  ;  L'^gliee  «t  VHat  au 
concilc  du  Vatican  (IS"!));  ThierM  A  rar<ulriuie 
€t  dana  histoire  (1879);  yourt'in  munuil  dc 
droit  eccUsiastiqw  francais  (ISS.'j);  Le  con- 
oordtU  et  le  faUkaniame  (1885);  j;.'eiiiptre 
tibinl  (18M-08). 

OLMEDO,  «l  ma'Dd,  Joat  Joaqitn  (1782- 
1847).  A  Spanish-American  poet,  bom  at 
Guayaquil ,  Ecuador.  He  was  educated  teir  the  bar 

an<l  jiracticcd  law  in  his  native  city.  Afterwards 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  was  a  niciii- 
ber  of  the  Junta  de  Gobicmo  of  Guayaquil 
(1820),  the  Constitutional  Assembly  of  Peru 
(1823),  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Ix>ndon, 
Vice-President  of  Ecuador,  and  Governor  of  ttie 
Department  of  Guayas.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  revolution  of  184.").  but  did  not  receive 
the  expected  election  to  the  Presidency.  His  best 
known  poem  is  an  ode  addressed  to  General  Boli- 
var, as  the  deliverer  of  Pem.  The  worlcs  of 
Olmedo  are  very  popular  in  South  Amerten, 
though  his  style  is  a  little  antiquated.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  Gtitierrez.  Amrrim  I'oiUica 
(1846)  ;  the  Poeafaa  inMitaa  d,  ()h,ud<,  ( ISfJl)  ; 
and  Herrera'a  Apwnfes  biogrifico$  de  D.  J.  J. 
Olmedo  (Quito,  1887). 

OLMSTBD,  Am'stM  or  Dm'-,  Deniso:?  <171>I- 
18.50).  An  American  physicist  and  aattonomirt 
born  at  East  Hartford.  Conn.    He  graduated  at 

Yale  in  181.3,  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  ge<»logy  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1817,  and  in  1825  was  colled 
to  Yale  as  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  publldhed  a  number  of  works 
that  had  a  wiile  circulation,  nmonp  which  were 
the  Student's  Cmnmon place  Books  (1828);  In- 
troduction to  Natural  Philosophy  (189S);  9mA 
Intnduetkn  to  Aetrowmy  (1839). 
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OLMBTBD,  FwamaoK  Ulw  ilBSS^),  A 
great  American  landMape  areliitMt.  Aftw  «pe* 
cial  studiLs  iti  Yale  Lniversity  (1843-4G),  he 
aoqght  practical  knowledge  of  a^^riculture  hy 
irarkiBg  on  a  farm  in  central  New  York  and 
aubieqiient^y  on  &Ut«ii  IslMid,  oontrilmtuig  on 
rural  subjeets  to  todiiilcsal  periodkals.  In  i860 
he  made  a  tour  afoot  in  Kng!ind  and  on  the 
Continent  for  llie  study  of  liunl.-v<.tipe  gardening 
and  aj^ricultural  methods.  His  observations  are 
found  in  Walks  and  Taiknof  an  American  Farmer 
A*  SngHmti  (1852).   He  then  went  on  a  simiUr 

Sueat  through  the  Southern  and  Southwestern 
tales,  studying  a]«o  the  efTects  of  slavery  on 
production,  and  eml ndvlng  his  experience  in 
A  Journey  in  the  tieaboard  K/«ie  t>iate»,  teith 
Xtmarks  an  Their  Emmomj/  (1850)  ;  in  A  Jow- 
My  Tkrvugh  Ttma»i  vr,  »  BaddUi  Tria  on  the 
Bomihwettem  FrmUer,  with  «  BtafUitieal  Ap- 
pendix (1857)  ;  and  in  A  Journey  in  the  Bach 
Country  (1860).  The  three  volumes  were  re- 
issued «a  The  CoHon  Kingdom  (2  volrf.,  18(51), 
were  much  quoted  in  the  controverbies  that  aro»e 
eat  of  the  Civil  War,  and  are  still  valn^le  as 
authorities.  In  1856  Olmsted  was  made  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  Central  Park  Com- 
mission, and  a  plan  for  this  park,  prepared  by 
him  and  Calvert  Vaux,  was  adopted  in  1857.  la 
1861  he  was  appointed  member  of  a  com- 
niaakm  of  inquinr  and  Advioe  on  the  eaiutaiy 
eonditlon  of  the  United  State*  tnopo.  Of  this 
commission  he  became  general  secretary  and 
was  active  in  Washin^yton  from  18(51  to  18(54, 
visiting  nlao  the  armies  in  the  field.  T-nter  he 
was  prominent  on  the  Southern  Famine  Relief 
Commission  and  in  the  organization  of  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Association.  In  1871 
he  pr<«»cTited  to  the  Territorial  Government  of 
the  Di >ti  t  of  Columbia  the  plans,  since  in  large 
measure  ^'.xt^^^uted,  for  the  'parking  system'  of  the 
streets  of  the  capital.  He  helped  alio  to  foimd 
in  New  York  the  Metropolitan  Muienin  of  Art 
and  tho  American  Muaemn  of  Natural  Hbtory. 
In  1872  he  wa.^  made  pre.'fidenf  nf  fhp  Depjirt- 
roent  of  Public  Parka  in  New  York,  and  devined 
the  plan,  in  large  measure  carried  out,  of  tlie 
street  system  of  New  York  north  of  the  Harlem 
KiTer,  as  well  as  for  RlToraide  and  Momingside 
parks  in  New  York,  Prospect  and  Washington 
parks  in  Brooklyn,  Washington  and  Jackson 
parks  in  Chicago,  and  many  others.  He  planned 
also  the  approach  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
the  Capitol  in  Washington,  was  first  commission- 
er of  the  Yoeemite  PntI^  and  prominent  in  the 
Niagara  TuTls  lte««mition  Commfttee,  and  fn 
il.  \i^In):  t1i<  =?v-Um  of  parks  and  parkways  in 
and  around  Roston.  Important  public  works 
were  conducted  by  him  also  in  Bridgeport,  Tren- 
ton, MoDtrenl,  Bnflak^  Milwaukee  and  lioaia> 
rille 

OUCttTZ,  AKmvts.  The  aeoond  town  of  Mo- 
varia,  Auatria*  aitnated  on  an  Idet  of  the  river 
Mareh,  aboat  40  nrilee  northeast  of  Brdnn  ( Map  : 

Austria,  E  2).  It  was  formerly  stronply  forti- 
fied, but  its  works  have  been  converted  since 
1886  Into  promenades  and  parks.  The  chief 
•qjoare  of  the  town  is  the  Oberriqg,  adorned  with 
a  colamn  dating  from  1742,  and  two  ftrantains. 
Facing  the  Oberring  h  the  town  hnl1,  with  its 
astronomical  clock,  constructed  in  14i22,  and  an 
interesting  chapel  now  serving  as  an  historical 
araieam.    The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  edifice 


ol  tke  ionrtaentk  century,  and  the  Chuidi 
of  Saittt  Manritins,  dating  from  the  eleventh 

and  twelfth  centuries,  it,  noted  for  its  Ane 
organ.  Among  the  other  iutereBtiug  build- 
ings may  be  mentioned  the  old  Jesuit  monastery, 
now  used  as  barracks,  the  cloth  hall*  the  build* 
ingi  of  the  former  nnlvenity,  and  ttie  arehiepto' 
copal  residence.  Oliniltz  is  well  supplied  with 
educatioiuil  institutions.  Besides  the  theological 
faculty  (the  remnant  of  the  university  founded 
in  1581  and  abolished  in  1855),  there  are  two 
higher  gymnasia,  a  hlgihcr  ReaUehute,  three 
training  schools  for  teachers,  a  commercial 
school,  an  historical  and  an  industrial  museum,  a 
library  of  about  75,000  volumea,  Ailh  a  consider- 
able number  of  incunabula  and  mununoripts.  The 
tovfn  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  The  archbish- 
ops of  pimAUt  are  elected  by  the  cathedral  chap- 
ter— a'distinctioa  enjoyed  by  no  other  archUshop 
in  the  Kingdom. 

OlmOtz  luis  n  number  of  breweries,  manufac- 
tur-  H  of  hardware,  chemical.H,  and  flour.  The  com- 
merce in  agricultural  product.^*  is  of  some  impor- 
tance. OlmUtz  is  mentioned  as  a  town  with  a 
castle  in  803.  In  1003  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  (changed  to  an  archbishopile  te  1777), 
wlioMe  ineumlwnt.s  later  attained  princely  rank. 
Until  1G40  the  town  was  the  capital  of  Moravia. 
In  1848  it  was  the  scene  of  the  abdication  of  Fer- 
dinand L  in  favor  of  Francis  Joseph.  Olmiltz  is 
noted  for  the  conference  held  there  in  1850  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  for  the  adjustment  of  the  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  between  Austria  and  Prussia  as 
a  rciiult  of  the  convulsions  of  1848-49.  In  this 
conference  the  policy  of  Austria  triumphed  com- 
pletely, and  all  hopes  of  a  liberal  Qermany  under 
PnuMHan  leadership  disappeared  for  the  time. 
Population,  in  18!»0,  lfr,7(Jl  ;  in  1000,  21,933, 
mostly  Roman  Catliulicn,  and  over  50  per  cent. 
German.  Consult  ^t filler,  Oeschichte  der  kMtig- 
lichen  Uauptaadt  Olmiitz  (Olmatz,  1805). 

OI/NEY.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Rich- 
land County,  in.,  118  miles  east  of  Saint  T^ouis; 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  the 
Illinois  Central,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Illi- 
nois, D  6).  It  is  interested  mainly  in  acricul- 
ture,  and  in  exporting  the  froit,  hay,  and  seed 
of  this  region,  and  has  flouring  mi1l!<,  brick  and 
tile  works,  cold  storage  plant,  and  a  creamery. 
There  are  a  public  library  and  a  hanatoriuni. 
Oiney,  first  settled  in  1843,  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  biennially  elected,  and  a  unicameral  coun- 
cil. The  water-works  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  municipality.  Population,  in  1890,  3831 ; 
in  1900,  4260. 

OLHXY,  JnsB  (1798  1872).  An  American 
educator,  bom  at  Union,  TollMid  County,  Oonn. 

Hi^  Imipht  in  northern  New  York  and  in  the 
Uiuttiud  <irainii)ar  School;  was  a  member  of  the 
(Connecticut  lx>gisilature  for  ten  terms;  and  in 
18(57  was  elected  fState  Comptroller.  Olney  was 
one  of  the  mo^t  prominent  educators  of  his  time 
and  is  especially  well  known  for  his  reforms  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  geography,  which  he  be- 
gan .by  studying  the  lioinc  of  the  pupil  and 
sweeping  outward  in  wider  circles  to  to>vn8hip, 
county,  State,  and  so  on.  He  published:  A 
Oeography  and  AtUta  (1828) ;  The  Nattonal  Pn- 
cepior  ( 1831 ) ;  and  many  other  text-books. 

OLNET,  RiCHABD  (1835—).  An  American 
politician,  bom  in  Oxford,  Mass.  He  graduated 
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at  Brown  Universitj  in  1856,  studied  law  in 
HanPBrd  Iaw  School^  was  aduiittcd  to  the  Boston 
bar  in  1850,  nnd  immediateij  became  Msociated 
with  Judge  Ik'iijaniiii  F.  Thomas,  whoHe  daujehter 
he  married  in  IStJl.    Oliiey  rose  r.i]o Jly  m  lii^ 

Strofcflsiou,  and  waa  for  many  years  chici  counsel 
or  the  Eastern  Railroad,  and  later  for  the  Bos- 
ion  and  Maine,  as  well  as  for  other  roods.  Until 
1803  he  was  not  particularly  aetive  in  publio 
atTairn,  although  he  was  a  Democrat  ic  member  of 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Massachutjcttu  Legisla- 
ture in  1874,  and  was  once  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  office  ol  State  Attom^-General. 
In  1803  he  was  offered  tin  piaee  of  Atiom^- 
Generul  of  the  United  States  by  President  Cleve- 
land and  accepted  it.  His  most  important  act 
wlulf  occupying  this  office  arose  out  of  the  great 
railroad  riots  of  18«4.  In  June  of  that  year  he 
applied  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  lUinoia  for  an  injunction  to 
prevent  the  strikers  from  Interfering  with  the 
I  nited  States  mails  or  with  interstate  commerce. 
Tlie  injunction  was  granted,  it  was  enforced  by 
L'nited  States  troops,  and  the  strike  was  broken. 
The  action  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  later  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  aa  ihia  was  the 
first  instance  in  which  the  power  of  injunction 
had  been  uned  for  such  a  purpose,  it  furnisheti  a 
jirecedeut  of  the  utmost  importance.  I'pon  the 
death  of  Gresham,  in  1895,  Olney  became  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  continued  to  hold  that  position 
until  the  end  of  Cleveland's  Administration  in 
1807.  In  this  period  it  fell  to  him  to  oonduet 
the  negotiations  with  England  growing  out  of 
the  dii»j>uted  boundary  between  VcncKUela  and 
British  Guiana,  and  his  famous  letter  to  Bayard. 
Minister  to  England,  for  the  information  of  the 
English  Government  as  to  the  Ameriean  posttioa 
in  the  matter,  nttmrtetl  pTeat  attention  both  in 
this  country  and  in  HnroiK*.  Previous  to  the 
D«-niooratic  Convention  of  180(5.  Olney  was  much 
talked  of  as  a  ixissible  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. L'pon  the  nomination  of  Bryan  and  the 
adop'tion  of  the  free-siiver  plank,  Olney  refused 
to  support  the  Democratle  tfeket.  In  WOO,  how- 
CM  I  li  ulvised  the  election  of  Bryan,  and  gave  as 
hiM  chief  reason  for  so  doing  the  imperialistic  ten* 
dcncteo  of  the  Reimblleans. 

OLONETZ,  !Vlr.'iiyet<s.  A  northern  govern- 
ment of  KusHia,  VioundtHl  by  the  iiovernmcnL  of 
Archangel  on  the  north,  by  Vologda  on  the  cast, 
to  Novgorod  on  the  south,  and  hj  Finland  on 
the  west  (Map:  Rumis,  T>  2).  Area,  about  67,- 
500  square  miles.  The  northwestern  part  be- 
longs oropraphically  and  geologically  to  Finland. 
It  is  traversed  in  dilTrrent  directions  l»y  rocky 
ridges  not  excee<ling  1000  feet  in  altitude,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  lakes  and  marshe«. 
The  southeast  part  is  flat,  -with  the  exception  of 
the  northern  portion,  which  is  somewhat  ele- 
vated. 

Many  of  the  lakes  and  marshes  contain  iron 
ore,  and  the  Devonian  fbrmations  near  Lake 

Onega  yield  marble  and  sandstone.  There  nr(» 
also  found  some  copper,  clnys,  and  mineral 
springs.  Oloni'tz  belongs*  to  the  basins  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  White  seas.  It.n  chief  rivers  are 
the  Rvir;  the  Vytegra,  which  communicates  with 
the  Mariinsk  Cainal  sy<»tem;  the  Sunnn,  belonging 
to  the  basin  of  the  Baltic:  the  Onega;  nnd  the 
Vyga.  tl'ovinL'  into  the  White  S^'a.    Tlie  nuti\lMT 

of  lakes  is  estimated  at  over  2000,  the  largest  of 


tliem  being  the  Onega  (q.v.),  Sego,  Vigo,  and 
Vadlo. 

The  is  harsh  and  moist.    Ihe  mean 

annual  temperature  varies  from  34*  to  37° 

F.  The  natural  conditions  are  unfavorable  for 
agriculture,  and  the  local  crops  only  partially 
suffice  for  domestic  demands.  Fishing  is  carried 
on  extensively.  Many  of  tit*:  inhahiiauts  urc  en- 
gaged in  lumbering.  The  manufacturing  Indus- 
trie!; are  insignificant,  and  mining  is  in  a  atate 
of  decline.  Population,  in  1897,  360,175,  or  leas 
than  seven  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  The 
population  is  composed  chiefly  of  Great  Russians, 
but  there  is  also  a  perceptible  admixture  of 
g«i-iiaiia  (A  zaoe  allied  to  the  Finns)  and 
Tshnds.  Chpltal,  Fetroaavoddc - 

OLOBON-SAINTB-MABIE,  d'ld'rOR'  siniT 
mi'rfr'.  The  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  tlitt 
Department  of  Basses-Pyrenees,  France,  16  mllas 

southwest  of  Pau  (Map:  France,  F  8).  It<^  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  elevcntli  centurj'  Church 
of^  Saint  Croix,  and  in  the  residential  suburb  of 
Saintc  Marie^  a  Bomanesque  Gothic  cathedral  also 
dating  from  the  eleventh  century.  The  town  is  in 
an  agricultural  region,  and  manufactures  leather, 
flour,  and  woolens.  It  is  the  Roman  lluro;  dur- 
ing the  lU'forniatiou  it  was  a  stronghold  of 
CathoUcis.ni.    Population,  in  1901,  9078. 

CLOT,  6-16t'.  A  small  town  of  Xortheastem 
Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Gerona,  8ituate<l  among 
the  foothilhi  of  the  Pyrenees  (Map:  Spain,  G  1). 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  interesting  voIciUdde  Mgioil* 
and  13  surrounded  by  14  volcanic  oooea.  Tho 
lava  in  and  around  the  town  is  perforated  in 
many  places  by  blowholes,  through  which  con- 
tinuous currents  of  cool  air  are  expelled.  Popu- 
lation, in  1000,  8017. 

OLOZAOA,  o'lft-tha'gA,  Salistiano  (1803- 
73).  A  Spanish  politician,  bom  at  Logrono.  He 
studied  law,  practic.d  in  his  native  district, 
LogroBo,  and  in  1831  oon«pired  with  other  Lib- 
erals to  assassinate  King  T^fnand  Vll.  He  fled 
to  France,  but  returned  to  Spain  after  the  icing's 
death,  wa.s  elected  to  the  Cortes,  and  became  a 
leader  of  the  followers  of  Queen  Maria  Christina. 
In  reward  for  his  services,  tlie  gueen  sent  him  to 
Paris  as  Ambassador  (1840).  In  1843  he  formed 
a  Protrrcssist  Ministry,  from  which  oppoaiti<«  on 
the  part  of  the  Cortes  forced  him  to  resign.  He 
was  threatened  with  a  judicial  inquiry  into  hh 
actions,  and  again  escaped  to  France,  returning 
to  Spain  in  1846.  Ohvaga  took  a  prominent 
part  m  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  i85d; 
received  his  Ambassadorship  In  Paris  again  and 
licld  it  for  ten  years,  when  bo  \vns  ousted  by 
ODonnell's  revolution.  After  the  deposition  of 
Isabella  in  1868,  for  which  Olozapa  had  -t riven, 
he  was  for  the  third  time  appointed  French  Am- 
bassador. 

OLS,  or  OELS,  9Is.  The  eapital  of  a  circle  in 
tlie  Province  of  Silesia,  Fmssla,  and  fbrmerly 
eapital  of  a  principality  on  the  OMm^  17  miles 

rnrtheast  of  Breslau  (Map:  Prussia,  0  3).  Its 
castle,  built  in  \!M>H,  is  the  projierty  of  the  Prus- 
sian (^rown  Priiiee.  .\niori<,'  its  clnirehe-*  are  the 
Schlosskirehe,  from  the  twelfth  e<»ntur>',  and  the 
Onthie  Propstkirche,  from  the  fourteenth  centursr. 
There  are  manufacturea  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinerv,  ctoth,  wagons,  and  ahoas.  PopulatitMi. 
in  i<>do,  lOJBtti.  Gels  was  founded  In  the  tenth 
century. 
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OLSHAITSEN,  ols^ou'zcn,  Hkrmaxn  (1706- 
1839).  A  (ierman  theologian,  lie  was  Jxirn  at 
Oldesloo,  in  Hol.sttin,  entered  the  L'nivfiMity 
of  Kiel  in  1814,  and  two  yearn  later  went 
to  the  University  of  Berlin,  wlMHe  Hae  teaching 
of  Scbleieruiacher  and  Neander  gave  direction 
to  bis  life  studies  and  writings.  In  1817  he  was 
awartii'd  the  prize  at  the  festival  of  tlie  Reforma- 
tion lor  an  essay,  Melanchthons  Vharakteristik 
«M  teitteft  Brief  en  durgeatellt  (1818).  Thia 
mnj  brannht  him  to  ths  iiotioe  of  the  Pmwlaii 
Minuter  of  PuUle  Worship,  and  li«  yna  mada 
prh  at  docent  at  Bt'rlin  in  1S20,  passing  the  next 
ytur  to  Kunigsberg  aa  professor  extraordinary, 
anil  in  1S27  was  elected  full  professor.  He  re- 
moved from  Kunigsber^  to  Erlangen  in  1834.  His 
most  notable  work  is  his  Commentar  4&cr  aSmml- 
iiche  Schriften  dex  Tfeuen  Testaments  (4  vols., 
1830;  completed  and  revised  by  Ebrard  and  Wie- 
singer;  £ng.  trans.,  1847-40).  An  earlier  work 
adducing  from  the  writings  of  the  ltri«t  two  cen- 
turies historical  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of 
file  Gospels  ia  Di«  SdUheit  der  vi«r  kanonUehm 
Bvangelien,  oiM  der  0«$eMe\f9  d«r  meei  entm 
Jahrhundtrte  eririesen  (1823).  Ilia  method  of 
esegesie  is  {jresented  in  Fin  Wr>rt  iihr-r  tieferi^ 
Schrift»iuH    (  1824),   iin<l  Dif  hiblischc  Schrift- 

amifffUHjf.  In  theae  latt«r  worka  he  rejects  the 
doctrine  of  witml  inapbration. 

OLSHAtrSEN,  .Ji-sTi  H  (1800-82).  A  German 
Orientalist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  who  made 
eoatrilmtions  to  Semitic  and  Iranian  philology. 
'Be  waa  bom  at  Hohenfelde ;  studied  at  Kiel,  Ber> 
h'n,  and  Paris  (under  De  Saoy)  ;  and  from  1830 
to  1852  was  professor  ul  Kii  1  r.eninve<l  in  the 
latter  year  by  the  Dani-^h  (ioverniufnt,  whieh  he 
had  energetically  opposed,  he  became  professor  at 
KOni^berg  ( 1853-58 ) ,  then  councilor  in  the  Min- 
fBtr7  of  Education,  and  retired  in  18T4.  Olahav- 
^n'n  mnre  important  works  are :  Emendationen 
zum  Altrn  Ttstament  (1826)  :  Fragments  relatif a 
d  la  rrlifi'on  de  Zoroaatre  (1820).  written  in  rol- 
faboratiun  with  Julius  von  Mohl  (q.v.)  ;  Die 
Pehlexci-Legenden  auf  den  MUnsen  der  letzten 
8(U»aniden  (1843);  Lehrbueh  der  hebriitdim 
Sftrdehe  (1861) ;  PrQfung  dea  Chamkten  der  in 
den  OHftt/riirhrn  Keilinachriften  mthaltrncn  semi- 
titehen  Hprache  (1864).  Consult  Schrader,  Oe- 
UeMnXar0i$  mif  FvHua  OUkaumn  (Berlin,  1883) . 

OXSHAXJSEN,  Robert  ( 183.'— ) .  A  Germnn 
gynecologist,  son  of  the  Orientalist  .Justun 
Olshausen.  He  was  horn  in  Kiel,  stinlied  nieili- 
cine  there  and  at  KOniesberg,  and  taught  at 
Halle  (18<l2-77)  and  at  Berlin.  He  is  espe- 
cially famed  as  an  able  operator;  as  the  author 
of  Diseases  of  the  Oi^nries  (Eng.  trans..  1887), 
and  of  KItiiiKche  Britriiqr  zur  nt/iiiikolorjir 
(1884)  i  and  as  the  editor  of  the  Zdtschrift  fUr 

OLSTTATTSEI^,  T[  f  l  OR  (1802-69).  A  Ger- 
man auitx  1  and  politician,  prominent  in  the 
Batriotit'  r  inv  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  brother  of 
Justne  Olshausen.  He  was  bom  at  GlUckstadt. 
•tiid{«d  law  at  Kiel  and  Jena,  and,  for  his  part  in 
the  flrmn::ogie  di8lurl)fln(V>^.  was  forced  to  live  in 
Franr*'  and  Switzerland  until  1830.  Then  he  set- 
tled in  Kiel,  and  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
independence  of  the  provint  t  s.  He  wa=»  imprisoned 
In  1846  for  his  bold  opposition,  hut  his  intlnenco 
was  all  the  stronger  in  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
and  he  became  a  member  of  tlie  provisional  Qot' 
fmnient,  re&lfp^  to  enter  the  Diet  In  1851 


he  was  excluded  from  the  amnesty,  went  to 
America,  and  lived  iu  Xew  York  <"ity  and  Saint 
l.ouiti  until  18t)5,  when  he  returned  to  llainburg. 
Ue  wrote  two  popular  works  on  America,  G«o- 
grapMwhFttatittiMte  Beaehrvibung  der  Vervi- 
nigten  Staatcn  (18r>3-55,  incomplete)^  Mid  0e> 
achickte  der  Mormonen  (1856).  * 

buSNITZ,  els'nits.  A  to\^-n  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Sazoiqr,  Gennaqy,  om  the  White  Elster«  28 
milee  aouthwest  of  Zwiolcau  (Map:  Germany, 
E  3).  The  ancient  Jakobskirche  and  a  liaml- 
someRatbaus  are  the  only  buildings  of  note.  The 
town  has  one  of  the  largest  carpet  factorie.s  in 
Germany.  Corsets,  curtains,  Tnachincry,  varnish, 
and  dyes  are  also  manufactured;  and  there  is 
considerable  trade,  eepecialiy  in  cattle.  Fopula* 
tion,  in  1000,  13,006. 

OLSSON,  rd'son,  Oi.of  (1841-1900).  An 
Aniericaa  theoliMdan  and  educator,  bora  in  Venu' 
land,  Sweden.  He  studied  at  UfMula,  beeame  n 

Lutheran  minister  in  1863,  and  in  1889  came  to 
the  United  States  and  received  a  charge  in  ilc- 
Pberson  County,  Kan.  In  I8!tl,  Olsson  left  his 
congregation  at  Woodhull,  III.,  to  return  to  Au- 
gii.stana  CoU^,  Rock  Island,  111.,  in  whicli  lie 
had  been  professor  (1877-88),  and  of  which  he 
now  became  president. 

OLTEN,  6l't»  n.  A  town  of  the  Canton  of  So- 
lothum,  Bwitserlasd,  36  mil^  northeast  of  Itero, 
on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Aar  (Map:  Switzerland, 
B  1).  The  town  ia  an  important  railway  junc- 
tion, with  railway  shops,  extensive  shoe  and  felt 
factories,  and  wool  and  linen  weavinj;,  and  is  a 
noted  tourist  resort.   Population,  in  1900,  6960. 

OLTKTXA.  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  *0\vftrla).  The 

.scene  of  the  pelehrat<-d  Olyinpie  games,  held  cver%' 
four  years  by  the  (ireek:i.  it  waa  .situateil  iu 
the  Pisatis,  the  Houtheastern  district  of  Klis, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Cladeus  with  the  Al- 
pheus.  it  waa  never  u  town,  but  only  a  sanetit- 
ary  with  the  buildings  conneoted  with  the  wor* 
ship  and  the  games.  The  oetttral  spot  waa  the 
.litis,  or  sacred  inclosure,  an  irre;^ular  quad- 
rangle about  ^00  meters  from  ea.-~t  to  west  and 
176  meters  from  north  to  south.  On  the  west 
and  south  it  waa  ineloaed  by  a  wall  in  Roman 
times,  and  at  this  period  was  somewhat  enlai^^ 
as  there  are  traces  of  an  earlier  inner  Greek  wall. 
On  the  nortii  was  the  liill  of  Cronos,  the  Pry- 
tnneinn.  and  the  row  of  Triasurir.t ;  on  the  east 
the  idtadium,  to  which  a  vaulted  passage  led,  the 
(  cho  portico  opening  into  the  Altis  and  southea.st 
building,  which  seems  to  have  been  demolished 
to  make  room  for  a  Roman  house  Iraitt  for  the 
Emperor  Nero.  Within  the  inclosure  the  chief 
structures  were  the  temples  of  Zeus  and  Ilera, 
the  Mctroon,  the  Pelopion,  the  Philippeion,  and 
the  great  altars.  Tiio  oldest  place  of  worship 
eeeme  to  be  marlced  by  the  remains  of  a  great 
altar  smitli  nf  the  Herseum,  and  evidently  anle- 
datinp  that  temple,  as  the  earth  and  ashes  con- 
tainiii;,'  very  rude  bronzes  extended  imdcr  the 
fotmdations.  The  Htnrum,  or  Temple  of  Hera, 
was  the  oldest  temple,  and  is  probably  the  oldest 
Doric  building  known.  It  waa  a  hexast^le  perip- 
toros  with  sixteen  eoYumns  at  tlie  Hides.  The 
walls  were  of  enide  brick  on  a  sfone  foundation 
and  the  colonnade  was  originally  of  wood, 
though  these  columns  were  gradually  displaced 
by  stone,  a  fact  which  has  led  to  a  great  variety 
in  the  capitals.  In  the  second  eentaiy  after 
Oiriat  the  building  eeeme  to  have  oontaiaed  many 
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ancient  relics  and  worka  of  art,  among  them  the 
TMMTable  chest  of  Cypelus,  covered  with  scenes 
from  Greek  legend  in  early  Corinthian  style,  and 
the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  the  great  prize  of  the 
German  excavations.  In  the  southwestci n  pirt 
of  the  Altis  was  the  ^reat  Tenii)le  of  Zeus,  erected 
Iw  the  iUcitiis  alxjut  B.O.  4(iO,  and  containing 
the  ooloiwal  atatue  of  the  god  ia  mid  and  iwy 
by  the  AttMoiaii  Phidtaa.  The  aeuipturei  ot  the 
pediments  and  metopes,  though  the  artitts  are 
unknown,  and  the  very  school  is  disputed,  are 
valuable  exanijtles  of  Greek  art  just  before  its 
lull  development  at  Athena  and  Argoe.  Tbe 
Pelopion  was  an  irr^lar  ineloflure  eonsccrated 
to  Pelops.  The  PhiHppf  ion  was  a  cimilnr  Tonic 
building,  erected  by  Pliilip  of  Macodon  tdu-t  ttie 
battle  of  ChaTonea,  and  containinp  htatius  of 
Philip,  hi>;  parents,  his  vriie  Oiympias,  and  his 
son  Alexander,  all  by  the  Athenian  I.«eoeliarca. 
Bcaides  the  buildings,  the  whcde  indosure  was 
filled  with  statues  of  victors  and  votive  ofTerings, 
conspicuous  among  which  was  the  Nike  of 
Paionias,  on  a  triangular  basis  about  30  feet  in 
height,  erected  by  the  Me-s.'<enians  and  Naupac- 
tiana  ahortlv  after  B.G.  425.  OuUida  of  the  Altis 
lay  tlM  Pain  ■tra,  or  wrc*tliiig*flebool,  and  the 
great  Gymnasium  where  all  competitors  were 
obliged  to  train  for  at  least  one  month.  After 
the  suppressidn  of  the  games  (A.n.  the  de- 

cline of  Olympia  was  rapid.  To  provide  a  de- 
fense against  the  barbarian  invaders,  a  fort  ^ras 
built  in  the  Altis.  of  which  the  Temple  of  Zcxn 
formed  the  northwest  corner,  while  to  provide 

mafi^rinl  for  the  v/all   flir-  otlirr  hu il i1  iT;;rs  v.rro 

ruthlesHly  dettroyed.  Early  in  the  sixth  century 
of  our  era  the  Temple  of  Zeus  seems  to  have 
bean  ororthroim  by  earthquakes,  and  inundations 
of  {he  Ckuleua  covered  the  plain  with  gravel. 
Though  a  aoanty  population  still  inhnhitod  the 
place,  the  rivers  frequently  flooded  it,  and  finally 
buried  the  whole  field,  in  some  places  to  a  depth 
of  tven^  feet,  Bnggeationa  aa  to  excavations 
were  made  Irr  IfontrawwD  and  Wlnckelmann, 
and  in  1829  the  French  expedition  to  the  ^forea 
worked  for  a  time  at  the  Temple  of  Zeus  and  se- 
cured a  few  sculptures.  The  final  exmvatiott 
ivaa  dne  to  Bmat  Cttrtioa*  who  arovaed  tbe  in- 
terest of  tbe  Prussian  Crown  Prinoe  (afterwards 
the  Kmperor  Trederickl  and  secured  the  support 
of  the  (iernian  Government.  From  1875  to  1881 
the  work  wa^i  carried  forward  in  a  masterly  fash- 
ion, and  finally,  at  an  expense  of  800,000  marks, 
the  entire  AltM  and  a  great  part  of  tbe  snrroond- 
ing  buildings  v  f  re  •li  ared.  Preliminary  report? 
were  published  lariy  under  the  title  /)t>  Aus- 
ffrahunffen  :>(  Oh/mpia  (Berlin,  1870-82),  hut  the 
authoritative  publication  ia  Oiympta,  die  Ergcb- 
niste  der  mm  dem  deutaehen  Retehe  Deronslal- 
Iclen  A  u/i(jrfthunncn,  5  vols,  text  and  4  vols,  plates 
(Berlin.  1801  07).  A  popular  account  is  IWit- 
tieher.  Ohimpitt  (Berlin,  1882).  Consult  also: 
Flacb,  in  Baiunetster,  Denkmdilcr  dea  klaasi/tch <  n 
AUertwnt,  a.  ▼.  Olympia  (Munich,  1889) ;  Gar.l 
ner,  \rw  fhnptrrs  in  Greek  History  (London, 
1802)  ;  Diehl,  Excursion*  in  Greece  (Eng.  trans. 
I^ondon  and  New  York,  1893).  Ancient  Olympia 
iadeseribed  by  PuuHanias  (Books  v.  and  vi.),best 
eonmilted  in  the  p<iition  of  Hitzig  and  Bldmner 
fLeip/i;?.  1001),  or  the  translation  and  full  com- 
nuntary  i>f  Krazer  (T-.ondon.  l^'OS).  An  attempt 
flt  reeonstrnetiitn  is  found  in  L  il'  ,  t  Miino<'aux. 
ha  rftauration  d'Olympie  (Paria,  1889). 


OLYMPIAfl. 

OLYMPIA.  A  city,  county-seat  of  Thuratoa 
County,  Washington,  and  capital  of  the  Stata^ 
Go  miles  southwest  of  Seattle;  on  the  southern- 
most inlet  of  Puget  Soimd,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Desehutesj  lliver,  and  ui  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  (Map:  Washin^jton,  G  2).  i'be  new 
Kt^te  Capitol  Is  ft  handaomo  structure,  costing 
#400,000,  and  uMng  otiier  nMmiinenfc  buildings 
are  n»e  tmmty  «owt  honie^  Samt  PeCer^  Hospital, 
.M>  Kenny  Bhxk,  and  the  Capital  National  Bank 
building.  Tbe  btate  Library  contains  27,000 
volumes.  There  are  two  bridges  here,  that  across 
Budd  Inlet  being  over  2000  feet  in  length.  Olym- 
pia ia  a  eomraeroial  eentre  of  importance,  the 
port  for  a  confiflpmhle  area  rich  in  tiral>er,  agri- 
cultural, and  uiiutral  resources.  The  oyster  in- 
dustry is  extensive,  and  much  fruit  is  grown 
in  the  vicinity.  The  manufacturing  interests  are 
pimnoted  abundant  water  power,  the  river, 
with  »  aaooosaion  of  three  f  alia,  making  a  dmoemfc 
of  more  than  80  feel  Lumber  is  the  enief  naano- 
f;ll■tur<■^l  jiiiiilui-t.  !>ut  the  city  also  iron 
works,  a  brewery,  a  salmon  cannery,  etc.  Set- 
tled in  1846,  Olympia  was  laid  out  in  1851  and 
waa  ehartered  aa  a  ei^  in  1850.  Population,  ia 
1800,  46M}  in  1000,  SMS. 

OLYXTIAD  (from  Gk.  iKviartiit,  olympia*, 
from  *OXiiyir(a,  OlympiOf  Olympia) .  The  period  of 
four  years  that  elapsed  between  two  aucoeasive 

celebrations  of  the  Olympic  games  (q.v.).  The 
use  of  Olympiads  as  a  convenient  system  of 
chrur.i  1  i<^^i  1 1  reckoning  among  the  Greeks  was 
of  comparatively  late  date.  Timai^us  (clOO  B.C.) 
HeeniH  to  have  been  among  tbe  first  to  date  eventa 
by  Olympiadij,  and  after  him  tha  addition  of  thn 
separate  years  in  tbe  period  waa  introdueed.  The 
name  of  the  wiirn*  r  nf  the  foot-race  in  the  p^im.^ 
waa  frequently  used  with  or  instciid  of  the  num- 
)«r  of  the  Olympiad.  The  first  Olympiad,  or  that 
of  Conebus,  oonresjponda  with  bm.  770.  Aa  tha 
Olympic  games  did  iMt  eolneide  with  ttw  begin* 
ning  of  any  calendar  renr  in  n<^e  among  the 
Greeks,  most  of  the  writers  (.all  the  Attic  or 
Macedonian  or  some  other  year  in  which  the 
games  fell  the  first  year  of  the  Olympiad,  thou^ 
even  here  there  are  many  variations,  and  tha 
usage  of  each  author  most  be  determined  sep- 
aratively.  This  system  is  confined  to  literatnre, 
and  never  a[i]x  ars  on  coins  and  only  very  m  rs  ly 
in  late  inscriptions.  It  is  sometimes  used  now 
by  historians  in  dating  Greek  events,  though 
eonunooir  the  year  according  to  our  era  is  added. 
The  ordinary  mle  for  changing  Olympiada  to 
years  before  or  after  Christ  is  as  follows:  Mul- 
tijily  one  less  than  the  number  of  the  Ol3rmpiad 
by  4,  add  the  number  of  the  year  in  the  Olym- 
piad, and  subtract  this  from  777  for  dates  before 
Christ,  or  subtract  776  for  dates  after  Christ. 
Thus  Ol.  81.3  is  reduced  (80  Xi)  +3  =  923; 
777  —  323  =  n.c.  454  ;  01.  218.2  Is  rcdueed  (817 
X  4)  4-  2  =  870;  870  -  776  =  94  a  d.  Simpler 
!«  T^yippr'g  rule:  to  find  the  first  year  of  any 
I  tlymj^ind  multiply  the  number  of  the  Olympiad 
by  4  and  cither  snbtraet  from  780  or  subtraet 
779,  aa  tbe  ease  requires.  It  shonld  be  noted  tiiat 
if  the  date  is  from  an  author  who  reckons  hy 
Attic  years  allowance  mn«t  he  made  for  the  fact 
that  t«iicli  years  Ix-gin  nb<nit  Inl^-  1 so  that 
dates  in  the  spring  are  in  a  later  Julian  year 
than  those  in  the  autumn. 

OLTM'PIAS  (T^t..  from  Ok.  'OXv^nrtitV  The 
wife  of  Philip  XL,  King  ol  Macedonia,  daughter  of 
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NeoptokmiiB  King  of  EpiruB,  And  mother  of 
Alettnder  tlw  Gnat  Bb«  wa»  nwniod  to  Philip 

in  B.C.  'M)\).  When  Philip,  after  neglecting  her, 
BCpuratt'd  from  her  and  uiurried  Cleopatra, 
niece  of  Atulus  (».c.  •i'M),  she  withdrew 
from  ilaeedouiti  and  went  to  reside  with  her 
brother  Alexander,  King  of  £piru«.  It  is  gen- 
oratly  believe<f  that  she  was  implicated  to  a 
greater  or  lees  degree  in  the  assassination  of 
J'liilijj  (H.c.  [mi).  After  Philip's  death  she 
returned  to  Macedonia,  where  she  enjoyed  great 
influence  under  Alexander  and  bt>li)e<l'tu  bring 
about  tba  death  of  Cleopatra  and  her  infant 
daughter.  Alter  the  death  of  Alexander  (e.a 
323)  she  again  withdrew  frfiu  ^Ticedouia  to 
Epirus,  where  slie  .-itayeil  stveral  years,  uulil 
the  death,  in  b.c.  ;5in,  of  Antipater,' w'ho  had  been 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Macedonia,  brought  her 
a  new  opportunity  to  assert  her  pretensToBB  to 
the  Macedonian  throne.  Joining  foreen  with  the 
new  regent,  Polysperchon,  she  invaded  Macedonia 
and  in  n  u.  "17  defeated  Arrhidflpui,  the  weak- 
minded  stepbrother  aad  Successor  of  Alexander, 
and  his  wife,  Eurydice,  both  of  whom  ebe  caueed 
to  be  put  to  death.  Being  now  in  power,  iha 
followed  up  her  vengeaiiee  and  executed  whole- 
-il.  shiuiT;hter  ou  the  Macedonian  nobles  who 
had  shown  themselves  hostile  to  her.  Thereupon 
Cassander  (q.v.),  her  principal  adversary,  who 
had  previously  been  ia  aUiance  with  Eiurydioe 
aad  whose  brother  NIeanor  was  one  of  fhoee  fmt 
to  dentil  by  Olympian,  Timrphe<l  northward  from 
the  PelojMtnnesus,  forced  her  to  take  rt'fupe  in 
Pydna,  and  there  besiej^ed  her  thron;i;hout  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  of  d.c.  310  she  was  at 
length  compelled  to  surrender,  and  was  imaaedi- 
ateur  after  put  to  death.  Olympias  was  a  woman 
of  fierce  and  ungovernable  passions,  jealous,  am- 
bitious, and  cruel,  1  i;t  Living  withal  something 
of  the  spirit  and  impetuosity  of  her  son  Alex- 
ander. 

OLYMPIC  6A1[E8.  The  most  famous  of  the 
four  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks. 
They  were  celebrated  in  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia  (q.v.)  every  four  years,  but,  wing  to 
the  flnctuatfons  of  the  Greek  lunar  calendar,  the 
time  varied  from  the  bopinninp  of  AujjuHt  to  ttie 
middle  of  September,  At  first  the  conte^t^  only 
occupied  a  single  day,  hut  in  later  times  five  or 
six  days  were  needed  to  complete  the  sports. 
The  origin  of  the  games  was  lost  In  antiquity,  and 
lepend  ntfribiited  the  foundation  to  Hercule<<, 
Pelops,  who  was  worshiped  with  special  honor  as 
a  hero  .at  Olympia,  and  other  myttiical  ehar- 
acters.  They  were  said  to  have  fallen  into  neg- 
lect until  King  Ipliitus  of  Elis  and  l-ynirgus  of 
Sparta  established  the  'truce  of  God'  at  the 
celebration  of  the  games  and  restored  them  to 
honor.  It  was  not  till  much  later,  however,  that 
the  odicial  liiit  of  victors  began  with  Conebus, 
who  won  the  foot-race  in  1.0. 77ft.  The  authority 
of  the  list,  however,  is  small  for  any  period  before 
the  fifth  century,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  compiled  before  that  time,  and  there  are 
many  indications  that  it  was  not  based  on  ancient 
records.  According  to  the  accepted  belief,  the 
earliest  and  for  long  the  only  contest  wah  the 
ntadion  or  short  foot-rtee.  In  Olympiad  14  (b.c. 
724)  the  (linulnA.  or  race  of  two  xtaJia,  was  in- 
troduced, and  at  the  next  celebration  the  dolichon, 
or  long  ran.  Tn  the  same  year  tiie  contestants 
abandoned  the  loin  doth  and  appealed  naind,  a 


custom  which  prevailed  ever  after.  In  B.C.  708 
the  pentathlon  ami  wrestling  were  introduced, 
in  B.C.  6h8  lH).\i;i;:,  iiul  in  n.e.  (18(»  the  race  for 
four-horse  chariotSj  to  which  were  added  in  u.c 
648  the  laoe  for  ridden  hursea,  and  the  pancrth 
(tain,  a  combination  of  boxing  and  wtestUng. 
In  n.a  6S2  oonteata  for  boys  were  eetablished, 
which  from  B.C.  616  consisted  of  riuuiing, 
wrestling,  and  boxing.  In  B.C.  520  the  foot  race 
for  men  in  armor  was  added,  and  in  the  fourth 
and  third  centuries  other  novelties*  e»pecial|y 
in  horse-racing,  were  from  time  to  tnne  at- 
tempted. From  B.C.  396  there  was  a  contest 
of  trumpeters  and  heralds,  and  the  sueces-sful 
competitor  ia  the  latter  wa.s  allowed  to  show 
his  skill  iu  announcing  the  victors  in  the  other 
contests.  During  the  greater  part  of  their 
eiiatenga  the  games  were  in  charge  of  the  Eleans, 
fhongh  the  city  of  Pisa,  in  whose  ancient  terri- 
tory  Olympia  was  situated,  frequently  disputed 
this  right,  until  early  in  the  Hixth  century  Pi^a  was 
destroyed  by  Elis  and  Sparta.  The  chief  officiala 
were  tlie  UeUenodikai,  whose  number  varied  from 
one  or  two  to  twelve,  though  the  uaual  number 
Becms  to  have  been  ten.  Early  in  the  year  of 
the  games  envoys  from  Elis  were  sent  through- 
out the  tlreek  world  to  invite  the  States  to 
join  in  honor  to  Olympian  Zeus,  but  at  first  the 
gamea  seem  to  have  had  merely  a  local  char- 
acter, though  they  soon  became  a  national  fes 
tivaL  To  them  the  States  sent  Thcoricr,  sacred 
embassies,  to  bring  their  offerings  and  vie  with 
one  another  in  the  splendor  of  their  equipment 
and  entOTtaiamcnt.  The  crowd  of  spectators  in- 
cluded nffeaentativea  of  all  branches  of  the 
Greek  race,  and  many  barbarians  were  drawn 
by  the  reputation  of  the  spectacle.  Merrlim!- 
and  traders  were  there  in  abundance,  while  pocta, 
orators,  and  artists  exhibited  their  powers  to  a 
gathering  which  could  easily  secure  a  world- 
wide fame  to  a  incceeaful  display. 

Tlie  competitions  were  open  only  to  those  of 
Greek  dcMcent,  and  free  from  taint  of  impiety, 
blood-guiltin^,  or  grave  breach  of  the  laws.  All 
eonteetante  were  required  to  train  faithfully  for 
ten  monthe  before  the  gamee,  while  the  last 
thirty  days  must  bo  spent  at  Elis  under  the  eyes 
of  the  ofFicials,  though  it  is  possible  that  this 
wa.s  only  required  of  novices.  .Just  before  the 
games  the  li.st  of  entries  was  prepared,  and  from 
that  time  withdrawal  was  punislwd  with  heavy 
fines.  The  order  of  the  events  is  uncertain,  and 
possibly  varied  at  different  times,  but  the  first 
athletic  contest  was  almost  certainly  the  »tadion, 
and  the  name  of  this  victor  served  to  designate 
the  Olympiad.  The  first  day  of  the  festival  was 
given  to  sacrifices,  especially  to  Zeus,  while  the 
officials  and  contestants  took  a  solemn  oath,  the 
r  >r:ii>  r  to  ju<ige  fairly,  tlic  latter  that  they  had 
obtierved  tJie  presicrii»ed  training  and  would  com- 
pete with  fairness.  The  leeond  day  prohably 
began  with  the  foot-raoee,  and  for'  these  the 
crowd  gathered  in  the  Stadlon,  an  oblong  plain 
inclosed  by  sloping  banks  of  earth.  Tlie  course 
was  marked  at  both  ends  by  a  marble  sill,  alniut 
AO  feet  long  and  18  inches  wide,  in  which  were 
two  grooves  to  give  a  foothold  in  starting.  The 
finish  was  always  at  one  end,  but  the  starting 
{wint  varied  for  the  single  and  double  courses. 
The  length  of  the  eonrs*»  was  600  Olympic  fi-et 
of  0.32045  meter,  or  about  630  English  feet.  Tn 
the  long  ran  the  double  eouree  aeeme  to  bava 
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been  covered  twelve  times.  Another  map  of 
eottteste  wu  formed  hf  -wreetling,  bozmg,  and 

the  pancratium.  In  the  first,  the  object  was 
to  throw  the  antngouii»t  throe  times,  but  thv 
struggle  was  not  continued  on  the  ground. 
ing  became  more  and  more  brutal,  for  while  at 
lint  the  pucfiUeta  wound  straps  of  soft  leather 
over  the  fiugr-rs  as  a  shuM  and  to  doailcn  the 
blowH,  in  hiU'r  tinu-s  hard  lontluT,  HoiMctimeH 
even  \v<'i;;!it('<i  with  iiietai,  was  used.  Still  tlif 
highest  praiiMi  was  won  by  atlilctcs  who  owed 
their  suteeas  to  MWh  perfect  dcfenae  that  tbcj 
exhausted  their  opponents  without  striking  a 
blow  or  receiving  a  scratch.  In  tiie  pancratium, 
the  most  severe  of  the  hjKirts,  both  wrestling  and 
box  ill).'  were  employed,  and  the  contest  continued 
until  one  of  the  contestants  acknowledged  his 
defeat.  For  these  oontests  the  competitors  were 
paired  by  lot,  and  ft  was  regarded  especially 
creditable  to  ]r.i>v  fl-r  ugh  the  sucee-i^ive  rounds 
without  tlie  rest  ailorde<i  by  drawing'  a  hve.  whieli 
mij,'lit  occur  whenever  the  nundxT  of  contestants 
.was  imeven.  The  horse-races  were  run  in  the 
Hippodrome  (q.v.),  of  which  no  traces  have  been 
discovered,  but  which  is  said  to  have  had  a 
length  of  four  sUidia.  As  tliia  would  inean  that 
a  complete  circuit  was  nearly  a  mile,  and  aa 
we  are  told  that  the  four-horse  chariots  ntade 
twelve  circuits,  tt  Mlows  that  the  race  must 
have  been  far  mofe  •  test  of  endurance  than 
of  speed,  or  eW,  which  is  more  probable,  that 
M  .  e  figures  have  suffered  in  transmission.  This 
sport  waa  luilurally  eunfined  to  the  wealthy,  but 
was  very  popular,  and  the  successful  owner  re- 
ceived hi^  honor  in  hia  State,  while  princes 
eommemonted  their  Tietorles  on  their  coins. 
After  the  horse-racing  came  the  pentathlon,  or 
five-fold  competition  in  running,  jumping,  throw- 
ing the  javelin  and  the  discin.  and  wrestling. 
The  exact  order  of  the  competition  and  the 
method  of  determining  the  winner  Mtt  unknown, 
but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  necessary  to  show 
decided  all-round  ability.  The  running  was  the 
short  race,  or  Stadion,  and  the  juiH])ing  was 
for  distance,  not  height,  iiui  was  probably 
analogous  to  the  modern  hop,  step,  and  jump,  for 
the  ground  was  softened  to  a  distanoe  of  50 
Uetf  and  we  hear  of  two  men  who  cleared  62 
and  65  feet,  respectively.  The  jnvrlin  was  a 
light  spear,  and  was  thrown  with  the  aid  of  a 
strap  whicii  was  wrnjijK'il  about  the  shaft,  by 
which  a  rotary  motion  and  greater  distance  and 
accuracy  was  secured.  Tlie  discus  was  a  plate 
of  bronze,  probably  lens-shaped,  and  much  heavier 
than  flip  one  now  in  use  in  athletic  games  (4*4 
pounds),  as  the  K-t  throw  re(  oriled  is  95  Olym- 
pic fe<>t.  the  last  event  uf  tiie  games  seems  to 
have  been  the  race  in  armor,  twice  the  lengtli 
of  the  Stadion.  At  first  the  runners  wore  the 
full  armor  of  a  hoplitc,  but  later  they  carried 
only  til*'  sliitdd.  On  the  la."t  day  nf  the  le-tival 
the  victors  n-ceived  in  front  of  the  temple  the 
ennraa  of  wild  olive  from  the  sucred  tree,  which 
were  the  only  prize,  and  afterwards  were  ban- 
queted by  the  State  of  Eli.s  at  the  Prytaneion. 
The  viftiir  returmd  Imnie  in  triumph  to  enter 
the  city  in  a  chariot,  often  through  a  breach  in 
the  walls,  with  songs  and  proeessions.  His 
praises  were  sung  by  poets,  and  in  many  eities 
he  lived  thereafter  at  public  expense. 

The  games  were  at  their  height  fiuriiig  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centturies,  when  the  contestants 


win  ni  the  beat  blood  in  Greece.  Gradually, 
however,  a  diange  took  place,  as  the  training 
lH-carne  more  and  more  a  profession,  and  in 
Uiiuian  times,  although  the  crowds  and  the 
splendor  continued,  the  competitors  were  nearly 
all  the  professional  athletes  against  whose  mode 
of  life  physicians  and  moralist^  alike  directed 
their  censure.  Yet  the  games  cnntinue<l  until 
A.I).  3'J4,  wlieii  they  were  finally  su|>pressed  by 
the  Knjperor  Theodosius,  supposedly  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  iutere»ts 
ef  Christianity. 

MoDEKX  Olympic  Games.  Largely  owing  to 
the  Ldforts  of  the  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  a 
nuinlxT  of  individuals  banded  themselves  to- 
gether' and  organized  an  International  Athletic 
Committee,  which  held  its  Unrt  meeting  in  Paris 
in  1895.  The  object  of  the  committee  wb'?  to 
rcfeitablish  the  Olympian  games  by  organizing 
a  scries  of  athletic  contests  to  be  held  once 
in  every  four  years,  and  to  lake  place  at  such 
time  and  in  such  count iv  the  International 
Committee  might  decide.  The  first  esmes  in  the 
modem  series  were  held  at  Athens  In  1800,  the 
ancient  Stadium^  wliich  had  been  sjx'cially  pre- 
pared for  the  purpoite,  serving  as  the  theatre. 
The  patriotic  munificence  of  a  wealthy  Greek  of 
Alexandria  (George  Aberoff),  together  with  the 
efforts  of  the  CSreek  national  committee,  under 
the  Crown  Prince  Constantine,  alone  made  this 
possible.  The  different  competitions  wore  for 
the  nio.st  part  open  to  the  \\orUl.  Tlie  second 
and  more  important  festival  was  held  at  Paris 
in  1900,  the  games  being  divided  into  ten  see- 
tions,  as  follows:  Athletic  sports  and  games; 
gymnastics:  fencing;  shooting;  equestrian 
sfiorts;  cycling  sports:  niotor  car  racing;  aquatic 
f>port8;  firemen's  drill;  and  ballooning.  A  con- 
spicuous feature  was  the  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can entries,  to  aeenre  which  the  authorities  had 
purposely  delayed  the  date  of  the  games.  It  was 
announce<l  that  the  1004  games  would  1)o  held  in 
the  United  States.  Consult:  Krausc,  Olympia, 
Oder  Daratellung  dcr  Olympischen  Spielc 
(Vienna.  1838),  which  Is  stiU  of  value;  Btft- 
ticher,  Olympia ;  Daa  Feai  wnA  tefrfe  BMttt  (2d 
ed.,  Berlin,  ISSO)  :  Mommsen,  Veber  die  Zcil 
der  Olymfmn  <  I.eipf.ig.  1891);  Stengel  "Die 
griechi.sehen  Kultusallertdmer,"  in  MQIIer's 
HaiuOtuch  der  klawiaeken  Alter tumwAaammhaft 
(Munich,  1896):  Oardn«r,  V«»  Chapiert  m 
Urcck  U  i  '    7  '  T  o  1 1  mi ,  1 892 ) . 

OLYM  PI0IX>'SU3  (Lat.,  from  Ck.  'OXvmt*^ 
8«i>pot).    (1)  An  historian  of  the  fifth  oentur>- 

A.i>.,  ■  ■  rri  nt  TheVx^s  in  Egypt,  who  continue<l 
the  work  of  Eunapius.  In  his  history  {'larofMid 
X^Tw),  in  twenty-two  books,  he  covered  the  period 
A.D.  407-426.  Only  a  fnigment  has  been  pre- 
served to  ua  by  Fhotiwu 

('2)  An  Alexandrian  philosopher  of  the  fifth 
century  aj).,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  Aris- 
totelianlsm  and  as  the  master  of  Proclus. 

(3)  One  of  the  latest  of  the  Alexandrian  Neo- 
Platonist.s  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  A.n., 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  .Tustinian.  Of 
the  detaiU  of  his  life  we  know  nothing.  Of 
his  writinga  we  possess  a  life  of  Plato  with 
commentaries  on  several  of  the  Platonic  dia- 
logiies.  In  these  he  shows  himself  to  have  been 
a  man  of  large  learning  and  of  acute  thought. 
Uis  Life  of  Plato  ia  best  edited  by  Westennann 
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(fierlin,  1850  j .  Tbe  adtolia  an  edited  Iqr  Findn 
(Heilbronn,  1847). 

(4)  An  A!c'\arulrian  Peripatetic  who  fluuri^.hcJ 
ill  the  latter  luilf  of  the  si^tU  century  A.D. 
Hia  couiuieiitary  on  Ariatotle's  Meteorology  is 
still  extaut^  edited  by  StUve  (Berlin,  1900). 

OLYMTUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'OXunrot).  The 
ancient  name  of  several  niountaiua  or  chuina  of 
mountains — e.g.  of  one  in  northeastern  Jtlysia, 
of  two  peaks  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of  othen 
in  Lycia,  Lydia,  Ciliein,  Loslios,  Elis,  another  ia 
Lacouia,  coniniunly  rulltd  Lycaon,  and,  most 
funioua  of  all,  one  on  tlie  boundary  between 
Xbessaly  and  Macedonia.  The  last  is  the  hi|{he8t 
pealc  (9754  feet )  and  greatest  mountain  mass  in 
Qreeoe,  and  early  appears  as  the  seat  of  the  gods. 
The  mountain  ia  precipitous  and  rugged,  espe- 
cially towaiil  till'  M-a,  luit  on  the  K>\vt'r  slopes  is 
well  wooded,  tiiough  the  upper  part  in  bare 
rock,  which  is  snow-covered  during  a  large  part 
of  the  year.  Even  in  the  Uomerie  poona  ia 
found  a  transferenoe  of  tile  Olympus  of  the 
gods  from  the  actual  Hununlt  of  the  Thes-saliaii 
mountain  to  a  heavenly  region  free  from  snow 
and  stomi,  and  filled  with  dazzling  light.  It  lies 
above  the  heaven,  though  in  later  usage  it  seems 
often  indistingulsiuble  from  it.  This  begins  in 
.Eschylu.s  and  Pindar,  aiul  tliiiraotcrizi'r.  tlic  Inter 
jKjets,  except  when  ihvy  arc  cupyincr  Homer. 
'I"r;icfs  ut  tho  olil  lit'iicf  arc  still  fomid  luiimig 
the  peasants  who  live  at  Olympus,  ami  who  tell 
of  strange  palaces  on  the  mountain,  ur  luagio 
virtues  in  its  air.  Consult  IieniiM>y,  Le  Mont 
Olympc  ct  I'Acamanie  (Paris,  18G0). 

OLYNTHIAC  OBATIONS.  Three  speeches 
of  Jtemosihenes  in  warm  support  of  the  citisens 
of  Olynthus  who  besought  Athens  lor  aid  when 

Philip  laid  sicu'P  to  the  rify.  The  Otatlona  WtM 
delivered  in  Athens  in  «.c.  349. 

OLYNTHUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'OXv»tfo»).  A 
Greelc  city  in  Chalcidice  (q-v.),  at  the  nortk- 
em  end  of  the  Toronafe  Gulf.  It  was  one  of 
the  luiiiurou*  colonies  sent  out  to  that  region 
by  the  t'halcidians  and  Eretrians  of  Eubtea.  In  the 
autumn  of  B.C.  480  it  was  sacked  by  Artabazu-^, 
the  Persian  geaeml  who  had  aooomjnuiied  Xerxes 
in  his  retreat.  ItoCstablished  by  Chaleidians  of 
Torone,  it  first  beeainc- juominrnt  as  the  hrnd  of 
the  Chaleidians  in  their  revolt  from  Aih»>ns  (B.C. 
432).  The  iniiiihitaiits  of  nei^rhhoriii^  villii;/cs 
giathered  within  its  walls,  and  when  Brasidas 
appeared  the  town  supported  him  heartily.  Dur- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  War  and  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century  the  region  was  little  diaturbc<l, 
arul  <)!_\  iithuH  lw<ati  i  11  <  head  of  a  eonleilcracy, 
which  can  almost  be  called  a  federal  .Stiite.  Trea- 
ties and  >varB  with  the  Macedonians  resulted  in 
mtSx  an  increase  of  power  that  Apollonia  and 
Acanthus,  which  the  OlsnntiiiattB  wimed  to  force 
iiilo  the  league,  and  Aniyntas  of  Maeedon  ap- 
peale<i  to  Sparta  for  support.  -\  powerful  Spar- 
tan force  invaded  the  Chalcidian  Peninsula,  and 
after  some  reverses  the  citv  was  forced  to  sur- 
render (ST9>i  and  the  eonfederaey  was  broken  up. 
OljTitlius  still  remained  powerfiil,  but  the  chief 
check  to  the  growth  of  Macedon  was  removed. 
Philip,  son  of  Amyiitas,  at  first  wmi  the  frietid- 
sbip  of  Oh-nlhus  by  the  gift  of  Potida-a.  which 
he  bad  taken  from  Athens,  but  later  hostility 
arfl««>,  and  the  Olynthians  sought  an  alliancie 
witn  Athens.  Thougli  Demosthenes  in  his  three 
famous  01]b-nthiaes  urged  prompt  and  energetio 


action,  the  Athenian  succors  were  inadequate 
and  tardy.  In  348  Philip,  aided  by  traitors 
within,  ^5cizcd  the  city.  K-vcicd  it  to  the  gVOttlldt 
and  sold  the  inhabitants  into  lilavery. 

OLYPBAVTy  Ol^-font.  A  borongh  in  t4idcs- 

wanna  County,  Pa.,  ll\e  miles  northeast  of 
Scranton;  on  the  Lackawiiiina  iUvcr,  and.  ou  the 
l)e lavs  are  and  Hudson  and  the  New  York,  On- 
tario and  Western  railroads  (Map:  Pennsyl- 
vania, F  2).  It  is  engaged  extensively  in  mining 
and  shipping  coal.  Iwinj,'  in  the  hrm!  r  f  the 
anthracite  regiuii  of  the  Stale,  and  lu  luuuufac- 
tiiriii;,'  lda>tiiig  powder.  Settled  in  1S,37  and 
incortH>rHted  twenty  years  later,  Olyphant  is  gov- 
erned by  a  burgess,  elected  every  three  years, 
and  a  borough  couuciL  The  electric  light  plant 
is  owned  by  the  municipalitv.  Population,  in 
18W,  4083;  in  1000,  6180. 

OVL,  om.  A  Sanskrit  sacred  syllahle,  to  which 
especial  sanctity  and  mystiu  signiticance  is  at- 
taclied.  It  seems  originally  to  have  been  aa 
exelamation,  an  empnatic  assent,  or  solemn 
afllrmation,  and  instances  of  its  use  in  that  way 
may  Im?  cited  early  in  connection  with  Vedio 
literature.  I'erhup.-s  it  was  primarily  nothing 
more  than  an  emphatic  o  with  gradual  lip-closure 
ending  in  a  nasal  murmur.  According  to  Mnnu, 
the  syllable  must  be  uttered  1  th.  1  t'inniiij,' 
of  every  Ve<lic  recitation  and  pronoumtd  af,'ain 
at  its  close;  otherwise  the  sacred  knowled-re 
and  it«  merit  will  slip  away,  be  lost,  or  prove  of 
no  avail.  Indian  tradition  plainir  looks  upon 
the  word  6m  as  a  composite  of  three  elements 
(o-«-m),  and  as  containing  the  very  essence  of 
the  three  canonical  Vcdns,  and  esjiecially  in 
later  times  om  was  regarded  as  the  equivalent 
or  mystic  designatioB  of  the  Hindu  Triuityt 
qrmboliaing  in  a  word  the  nnioa  of  the  three 
great  divmities,  Vishnu,  Biva,  and  Bralinui. 
See  also  Oh  Mam  Paome  Hum. 

OMAaH,  d  mil'  (Tr.  Oigh  magh,  Seat  of  the 
ehiefs).  The  capital  of  Tyrone  County,  Irclaodt 
on  the  Strule,  34  miles  south  of  Londooderiy 
(.Map:  Ireland,  D  2).  Its  public  buildings  in- 
clude a  handsome  court  house,  where  the  county 
assizes  are  held,  endowed  uud  national  schools^ 
a  district  lunatic  asylum,  a  workhouse,  and  a 
barrack  station.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  brown 
linens,  com,  and  agrlcultuTal  produce.  Omagh 
grew  up  around  an  abbey  founded  in  the  year 
792.  but  is  first  heard  of  as  a  fortres.<»  of  Art 
O'N'ial  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ahout 
which  time  it  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the 
English.  Population,  in  lOOt,  4789. 

OMAGTrA,  A  niH'pwA.  or  Camukva.  A  famous 
Hiul  powerful  lril>e  of  Tupiau  >.tock  (q.v.), 
formerly  centring  ehieily  alwut  the  Marafion 
(Amason)  from  the  Javary  to  the  lea,  on  the 
Pern-Brasil  frontier,  but  now  mostly  retired  to 
the  hrarlwatcrs  of  tlie  Yapura  and  Taupos.  South* 
eastern  Colombia.  Both  names  signif}'  'Flat- 
heads,*  in  allusion  to  a  custom  j)raeticed  in  the 
tribe.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
the  Omagua  were  reputed  to  be  the  richest  and 
most  civilized  tribe  cast  of  the  Cordilleras,  with 
cities,  temples,  and  stores  of  golden  treasure. 
Thrie  successive  attempts  were  made  to  conquer 
their  country  in  1.>;U5.  l.>41,  and  I.KIO,  but  in 
each  case  the  invaders  were  driven  back  with 
loss.  In  1645  the  Jesuit  misskjnaiy  Cujia  en* 
tered  their  toritory,  and  after  several  yean  of 
hard  woric  auoeceded  ia  gathering  them  into 
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viUagO'3  aloiif^  the  Aiiiazoii.  Forty  years  lattr 
tliOfK.'  iiii>si(>ii  \ilia^'f>  iuiiiilxTL-<i  lurt\'.  all  in 
Uuurishmg  (undiiiuu,  uiid  eoulitiueU  lu  pruiiper 
ia  spite  of  altarks  by  i'ortuguese  sliive-huiilerij, 
until  the  expulsiuo  of  the  .lesuiu  froiu  tbe  Span- 
isb  colonic  in  17G7.  The  mission  Hetllcnients 
Were  gradually  lirnktu  up,  and  tli<'  Indians  re- 
tired to  the  furesl.H  and  relupM.-ii  into  their 
ori;;inal  <>()nditiuii. 

ibey  still  maintain  their  reputation  as  ft  m- 
jmnoT  tribe,  being  of  fine  jdiVfique  ami  light 
(■uiii|.l('xion,  inti'lligent,  indiis.trii>ii-.  honest, 
kindlv.  and  eleanly  in  lionse  an*l  jhtsou.  They 
buty  their  dead  in  large  earthen  jars  beneath 
the'lluors  of  Uteir  liuts,  tbe  relatives  wailing 
constantly  for  a  month  after  the  funeral.  Young 
men  are  subjected  to  a  whippin;;  onlcal  to  try 
their  fortitude,  whik'  girls  arc  luuig  up  iu  a 
net  over  a  -iiuddering  fire.  They  have  long  since 
abandoned  the  praetiee  of  head-llattening.  Our 
knowledge  of  eaouti'houe  or  india-rubber  vna 
derived  first  from  this  tribe. 

OMAHA,  u'mii-hn.  An  inipurlunt  Siuuuii 
tribe,  formerly  claiming  an  extensive  territory 
on  the  west  side  of  tbe  Missouri,  between  the 
Platte  and  Niobrara,  within  the  present  limits 

of  Nrljraska,  and  now  gathered,  tiiL^ctticr  with 
till-  \\  inaobago.  upon  a  reservation  in  the  north- 
ea>t(  rn  part  of  that  State.  The  name  signifies 
'upiK-r-streanr  people,  in  distinction  fmiti  \ho 
Quapaw,  or  'down-stream'  people.  Tluy  spiak 
a  dialect  of  the  same  language  uaed  aLio 
the  Ponca,  Quapaw,  Kaw,  nitd  Osage,  from 
whom,  accortling  to  tlii  ir  tratlition,  they  sepa- 
rated at  no  very  distant  p»'riod.  Tliey  made 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Pawnee 
in  1800,  but  were  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Sioux,  from  whom  tbey  repeatedly  sufTered  until 
the  United  States  CSovernmenf  intcr^crcil  and 
put  a  stop  to  hostilities.    In  uf  war  am! 

smallpox,  they  have  held  their  own  in  jmiuila- 
tion,  and  number  now  al>out  1200,  l)eing  slightly 
<m  the  toerease,  while  the  Winnebago,  on  the 
contrary,  are  decreasing.  Their  agent  reports 
them  as  proxperous  and  steadily  improving  in 
industry  and  civiliz*!!  haliit.  The  majority  -till 
occupy  the  circular  long  hou^,  covered  with 
earth,  formerly  conmion  to  the  semi-fledentaiy 
tribes  of  till'  I'pp-  r  Mi--(niri  region. 

OMAHA.  The  largest  cily  of  Xebraaka  and 
the  county-seat  of  Douglas  County,  -lO'i  miles 
west  by  south  of  Chicago.  111.;  on  the  Mistaouri 
Biver,  opposite  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  on  the 

BurliiiL'liin  Route,  the  Chicago,  Mil\vanV,i'i-  and 
Saint  I'aul,  the  Chicago.  Hock  Island  and  I'a- 
cific,  the  Cliicago.  Saint  Paul.  Minneapolis  and 
Omaha,  the  Krcniont.  Elkhorn  and  Missouri 
Valley,  tlie  Chicago  and  Ni»rf hwcstern.  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  the  Mi^^'^ouri  Pacific,  and  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad;  (Map?  Nebraska,  J  2).  The 
{.'iiat  ";itidL'i-  .11  loss  tlie  Miss<iuri  are  among 
till  ^i^Si'^  oi  the  city.  These  unite  it,  through 
Council  BlutTs  on  the  east  side,  with  a  groat 
radiating  Hyntem  of  railways  to  all  points  east- 
ward. A  belt  line  encircles  the  city,  afTordin^r 
railway  intcntunmunicntion. 

Omali.i  is  finely  sifualetl  on  a  plateau,  ri^iii;/ 
into  dnll'-  ^^•}licll  arc  largely  used  for  rc^idcn^  ■■ 
sitett,  tile  business  district  lying  adjacent  to  the 
rivFT.  From  iin  impfirtsTit  position,  with  rofer- 
encf  to  (li.  Wi  -1.  If  !in^  been  called  M  i'  'C-)te 
City.'    it  occupies  an  area  of  2i\<t  square  miles 


at  an  elevation  of  alsjul  1030  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  80  feci  above  the  river,  and  has  broad 
streets,  of  which  H5  miles  are  paved.  The  public 
parlc  ^tem,  nearly  000  aeres  in  extent,  includes 
the  more  notable  Hansconi,  Kiverview,  Beniis, 
Miller,  and  Elm  wood  parks,  and  JelTerson  Square, 
Omaha  is  the  seat  of  Creighton  University  i  Ko 
man  Catholic),  founded  in  1879.  of  lU-lievuc  Oil- 
lege  Theological  Seminary,  Creighton  Medical 
('oUege,  Onmlia  Medical  College,  Nebraska  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  Brownell  Hall,  Academy  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  and  Saint  Catlicrine's 
Academy,  and  has  wveml  libra rio.  The  i'ublic 
Library  contains  nmre  than  55,000  volumes,  and 
is  located  in  one  of  the  prominent  buildings  of 
the  citv.  Other  architectural  features  are  tbe 
city  hall,  county  court  house,  I'nited  States  Gov- 
ernment Huilding,  high  school.  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Huildin;/.  ollice  of  the  Oiimhii  Iii<, 
Paxton  Hloek,  the  Exposition  Building,  the  Coli- 
seum (a  large  convention  hall),  and  Protestant 
Episcopal  and  Rjonian  Catholic  cathedrals.  The 
State  School  for  the  l^-af  is  in  the  city,  and 
there  are  also  several  wi  U  ciinipjicd  liopilal-, 
auioug  which  particular  mention  may  Ik;  ma<l<- 
of  Saint  Joseph's.  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and 
Immauuel  (Swedish)  hospitals.  Omaha  ia  the 
seat  of  the  United  States  roilitaiy  headqimrters 

of  the  IX'partmrnt  of  the  Platte.  The  city  has 
extensive  shops  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  one  of  the  most  complete  establishments  in 
tbe  country  lor  smelting  and  refining  the  ores 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  unc  which 
come  from  the  mining  regions  along  the  line  of 
the  Union  Pacific  and  other  railways.  The  meat- 
packing' industry,  npresentcd  by  five  -rparate 
plants  located  in  South  Omaha  (q.v.),  lias  .as- 
sumed an  ezteiit  eicoelled  only  by  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City.  Other  manufacturea  include  lin- 
seed oil,  white  lead,  ctirriages.  malt  and  distilled 
liqunrs,  ludlfr-i  and  sifani-tiip^iin's,  and  !>ricks. 
The  trade  in  live  stix  k.  grain.  iuint»cr,  <lry  goods, 
and  groceries  is  cnoniioiis,  due  to  the  city*S 
excellent  facilities  fur  tranaportation. 

The  government  is  Tested  in  a  Inayor.  choeen 
<  \<My  tlircc  ycar'i;  a  iiiiicaincial  (nmii  il  :  and  in 
ttuburdiuute  administrative  oflicials.  appointed  by 
the  executive  with  the  consent  »»f  the  council. 
The  board  of  education,  cnmpoaed  of  15  members, 
is  independently  elc<-ted  by  popular  vote.  Omaha 
sfiiiids  annually,  in  mninl.iiaTK^  and  operation, 
lUiuiy  .'lOO.OOO.  thf  jn  iiK  ipal  iti'ms  being 
about  i^;  :  ii'  ii  f,,r  schooK.  1 15. (100  for  interest 
on  debt,  $120,000  for  the  fire  department.  $S0.00O 
for  the  police  department,  and  $80,000  for  mu- 
nicipal lighting.  The  city  carries  ( 1901 )  a 
bon<led  debt  of  over  $5,000,000.  Population,  in 
IRfiO.  18S,1;  in  1870.  10,08.3:  in  1880.  .10,51S:  in 
18SM),  140,452;  in  1900,  102,555.  including  23,000 
persons  of  foreign  birth  and  3400  of  negro 
descent. 

In  1804  Lewis  and  Clark  bekl  a  council  witli 
the  Indians  on  or  near  the  present  site  nf 
Omatia,  and  in  1825  J.  B.  Royce,  a  fur-truder, 
built  here  a  stockade  and  trading  station,  which. 
Viowivcr,  sottTi  fell  into  decay.  The  fir-t  per 
iii.inent  seltlcnicnt  was  made  in  1854.  and  from 
III  it  ilate  to  18^)7  f)maha  (so  called  from  the 
Omaha  Indians,  a  tribe  of  the  Dakotas)  was  the 
capital  of  Nebrnska.  Tt  was  Incorporated  as  a 
city  in  1S.'>7.  The  growth  of  Omaha  was  greatly 
aet.'clcraled  by  the  construction  of  tbe  Union 
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Pacific  Railroad,  work  on  wliich  was  begun  hrrc 
in  1864.  Prcvioiu  to  ita  completion  Onuihu  uud 
the  most  nortlierly  outtittiiiu'  pliuo  for  overland 
wagon  trains  to  the  *far  West.'  From  June  1 
to  NovemlKT  1^  18*J8,  the  great  Trans  .Mississippi 
and  Intematiuoal  Kxpoiiition  wan  held  here.  Con- 
sult: Savage  and  Bell,  History  of  the  Cily  of 
Omaha  (New  Voik.  lS!t4)  ;  SoreJi-m,  lAirly  Uis- 
iorjf  of  Omaha  (Omaha,  I87ti)  ;  Powell,  lluttvric 
Tomu  of  the  Western  Statee  (New  York,  1901). 

O'tfAHONY,  A-mii'A  II.''.  John  Fua.ncis 
(1816-77).  An  Irish  politician,  born  at  Kil- 
beheny.  C'oiinty  Limerick.  lie  reeeiveil  a  good 
cducAtlfm  at  a  dauical  school  in  Cork  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  tbouf^h  he  never  took  a 
d(p;n(  c.  l!arly  in  his  career  he  became  deeply 
ini|)riti4eii  uitlt  u  sen^sc  of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland, 
and  practically  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to 
efforts  to  free  her.  He  was  a  ^repealer/  but 
was  more  radical  than  O'Connell,  and  in  1845 
^tceited  with  the  'YniiriL.'  Trcliindr-r'^.'  Hr  joined 
ill  tile  iiisiirrict  iiiM  of  Smitli  O'Hiirn  in  1S)S,  and 
after  itH  failuii-  tliil  to  i'rainc.  whni-  lie 
for  some  years  iu  great  poverty.  In  1852  ho 
went  to  New  York,  and  there  in  1S5S  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  sent  a  delegate 
to  James  Stephens  in  Dublin  with  proposals  for 
the  founding  of  ilu-  si-i  n  t  sfn-ii  iy  later  Unnwn 
OS  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  .Mahony  was  one 
of  the  most  active  and  inHuential  promoters  of 
the  oraanisation,  and  was  for  a  time  its  presi- 
dent,  m  his  later  years  he  had  a  hard  struggle 

to  sertirn  tfio  \>an-  niean-^  for  subsistenre.  I!e 
died  in  Ne^v  York  in  1877,  ami  his  htjjy  was 
taken  I'ju  k  to  In  Ian. i  ami  buried  in  Olasnevin 
Cemetery,  near  Dublin,  with  great  honors.  In 
1857  he  published  TAe  Huttory  of  IreUmi  by 
Cvoffrcy  Keating,  D.D.,  Trnnslutf-d  from  the 
(tuelic  attd  Copiously  Annotated.    Ctinsult  Webb, 

Irish  niti'iiii}'hii  i' i)iii>iin.  ond  articks  in 

the  Celtic  Magazine  (New  York). 

OMAXJUS  VHAXXOT,  A'nt*1^^i)<'  dA  hvil', 
.Teas  BArrtstF  .Tri.iKX.  Haron  <!'  ( 17'^-'!  isT.li. 
A  Rolpinn  a.iniinistrator  and  geologist.  Ikhh  at 
Ho  whs  appointed  suooessively  snhin* 
tendant  of  the  Anondissement  of  Dinant  ( IK  1 4 ) . 
lleneral  seeretary  of  the  Province  of  T>i§gG 
(1815),  and  Governor  of  the  Provineo  nf  \nnuir 
(1815),  and  in  1848  was  elected  to  the  S«>nate. 
Geology  was  liis  avocation,  and  in  recognition 
of  bis 'scientific  work  he  was  elected  in  1810  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels,  and  in  1842 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris.  In  addition  to  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  bulletin',  of  tin-  .Academy  of  Brus^^els 
Rud  to  technical  journaN,  he  published  a  Dt'f)cr{p- 
iion  rfioloniijui-  th^  l^ni/s-Ras  (1828);  Eh'inmta 
de  g'^ologic  (18.11;  3d*  ed.  1839);  Introduction 
4  la  tfMhKjir  (1833)  ;  Coup  d'flPil  »«r  la  gt'olorjic 
dr  '    /'  /  I  1842)  ;  and  other  volumes. 

O'MAI/IiEY,  CllABLBS.  The  hero  of  Charles 
Lever's  novel  of  the  same  name.    The  original 

of  the  cha ra.'tfr  \\:i>  an  ofTiiiT  in  an  Tri^li  m  l'!- 
meiit,  Francis  <j.  Kcogh.  who  came  to  .\merica 
after  the  appearance  of  the  book,  and  is  buried 

in  T. irontri,  Canada. 

0'MALL.ET,  Gbace.    An  Irish  chiottainciis. 

8ee  QBAimis  Ni'Mhaiux. 

OTIALLET,  TnAno-s  flTnf^  1«!77).  An  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  priest  and  political  writer,  born 
•t  QariTinrea,  near  livieriek.  After  his  ordina* 


lion  in  1819  hr  went  t.i  Amorirn.  Tn  1827  be 
Was  susp«'ntled  uu  ucetjunL  of  itis  ecclesiastical 
views,  and  rcturnetl  to  Dublin  to  be  assistant 
priest  of  the  catbedraL  The  first  object  of  hia 
pamphleteering  was  to  obtain  a  poor  law  for 
Ireland,  the  second  to  im[irovc  the  nntional 
school  system.  Of  which  he  published  his  opinion 
in  A  Sl,i  lr)t  of  the  Htatc  of  l^opular  Education  in 
Holland,  I'ruttaia,  BeljfiMmf  and  France  (2d  cd. 
1840) .  Founder  ol  the  Aootai  Economiat  ( 1846) , 
he  used  *  later  newspaper  which  be  started, 
called  the  Federalist,  for  the  advocacy  of  his 
views,  which  differed  from  O'ConncH's  in  their 
disapproval  of  complete  ijcveraiiee  iroui  i:n;;hiud 
and  belief  that  recourse  to  arms  was  n.  ("e>s4iry 
to  aooomplish  the  ideal  federal  union.  O'Mallej 
tried  unsuceessfulij  to  nntt»  O'Counell's  Old 
Irflaml  Party  with  his  own  Young  Trrlnndcrs, 
jiml  after  1S70  he  was  a  conspicuous  home  rule 
a.lvoeate,  ljut,  though  ortlioilox  in  faitli,  was 
fre<iuenily  rebuked  by  bifi  superiors  in  the  Church 
for  the  free<lom  with  winch  he  eriticise<l  their 
discipline  in  such  works  OS  bis  Uarmony  in 
RcUninn  (1870).  Hia  last  book  was  Home  Rule 
or  ■      stasis  of  Ft  deration  (1873). 

OMAN,  o-mftn^  An  independent  sultanate 
occupying  the  southeastern  end  of  the  peninsula 
of  .\rubia.  It  reaches  along  the  Persian  (Julf, 
the  Culf  of  Oman,  and  the  Arabian  Sea  from  l".l 
Ilasa  to  the  Hatlramaut  riL'i.m  (Map:  Asia.  E 
The  area  is  aliout  80.UUO  square  miles.  Tl»e 
boundaries  in  the  interior  are  very  indefinite, 
the  authority  of  tlie  ruler  of  Oman  tteing  recog- 
nized only  o\'er  a  small  portion  of  the  territory 
nominally  cmhraccil  in  the  aultnnntp.  The  regii>n 
alujig  the  coast  is  very  uiouutainous,  rising  in  its 
highest  peaks  prolwibly  to  about  10,000  feet. 
Behind  the  mountain  chains  the  country  grad- 
ually passes  into  the  great  desert  of  Arabia. 
The  most  favorable  part  of  the  rriuntry  is  in 
the  central  valleys,  which  arc  cliaraoterited  hy 
a  tenipi'val.'  climate  and  rich  vegetation.  I  n 
chief  products  are  dates,  which  constitute  tiie 
main  artielc  of  export,  and  other  fruits.  Pearls 
and  mother-of-pearl  and  flsh  are  also  of  some 
oommereial  impnrtanoe.  The  chief  port  is  Muscat 
(q.v. ).  The  exports  and  imports  of  Oman 
nmnunted  in  1000  01  to  *l.3.'>0,803  and  $3,305,- 
883,  respectively.  The  imports  consist  of  rice, 
cotton  goods,  coffee,  sugar,  sillc,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, etc. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  1. 500.000,  nm! 
consists  of  several  trib«>s  of  .^rab  oritjin,  partly 
nonuulic.  'I'll.'  ru'gro  elcmi'iit  i-  \i  ry  Ilur^^•nln•^. 
At  presi'nt  Oman  is  practienliy  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Creat  Britain.  A  British  resident  is  sta- 
tioned  at  iMuscat,  tlie  capital. 

TIiftTOBT.  Miifient  wss  token  by  the  Portngnese 
in  l."OS  am!  r.-maimi!  in  their  bands  until  the 
mithlle  »>f  the  scviiiteenth  centurj'.  when  the 
Arabs  of  the  interior  secured  possession  of  it. 
Tlie  imams  or  sultans  of  Muscat  afterwards  made 
extensive  conquests  in  Bsstem  Africa,  Ineludinf? 
Zanzibar,  Mombas,  and  Quiloa.  Oman  was  at  the 
clima.x  of  its  power  and  commercial  pros]>erity  in 
the  first  half  of  the  ninetiHMith  centurv".  when  the 
authority  of  the  imams  or  sultans  of  Mus<'at  ex- 
tended over  the  Persian  territories  of  Laristan 
and  Mogistan,  the  islands  of  Kishm,  Bahrein,  and 
Orrnn*.  the  important  town  of  Bender  Abhas, 
part  of  tlie  eo;i<t  of  Baluchistan,  ami  a 
long  strip  of  African  coastland,  including  Zanzi- 
bar, Mombasa,  and  Quitoa,  together  with  the 
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island  of  Socotnu  Hie  preeent  ruling  family 
origimit«d  in  Yemen  and  was  Unt  established 

in  till-  iiiiamate  in  the  person  of  Almud  ihn  Said 
in  1741.  Xl»e  rise  of  the  Wahabi  |xjwer  iu  N«ije«l 
(see  Ababia)  rcsulti'd  in  considerable  loss  of 
territorjr.  In  lafitf,  on  the  death  of  Sultan  Said, 
hts  poascBsiona  were  divided  betweioi  his  two  sons, 
one  receiving  tlio  African  tcrritorios  iimt  the 
other  Muscat  willi  tlio  Persian  poiiscjisioiia,  Xh*»e 
last  vtic  lost  in  Islo.  Sultan  Thuwany,  who 
succeeded  iu  Muscat,  was  assassinated  in  18G6 
by  hia  son  Selim,  who  reigned  but  a  short  time, 
and  was  driven  out  by  his  uncle,  Seyyid  Turki 
ibn  Said.  In  1888  the  latter  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Scyyid  TVi^^al  ihn  Turki.  Tlie  relations 
of  Oman  with  Great  Britain  have  been  most 
friendly.  The  power  of  the  Lnam  is  exercised 
very  little  beyond  the  capital,  Museat,  the  name 
of  whieh  is  therefore  probably  better  iraown  !■ 
popular  usa;/o  than  that  of  the  whole  State. 
Consult  Salul)  ibu-Kazik,  History  of  the  Imams 
(iiiil  tiri/id.s  i,f  Oman,  from  tlie  Axabie  fay  Badger 

(  I,o»in"n ,   1  "S  1  i . 

O'MAN,  <  H.vRLEii  William  Chadwick  (1860 
— ).  A  British  historian,  born  at  Mozufferpore, 
India.  Ue  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at 
New    College,    Oxford,    in    1883    became  n 

fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and  in  lOOO 
deputy  professor  of  modern  history  in  the  uni- 
versity. Among  his  published  works  arc:  A 
History  of  Greece  ( 1888) ;  A  Short  History  of  tho 
Byzantine  Empire  ( 1802)  ;  A  History  of  Europe 
476-918  (1893),  in  the  "IVriods  of  Kurnpiiui 
History"  Series;  A  Short  Il\.\l(,ru  of  Emjl'inil 
(1895:i';  .1  Htstori/  of  th.-  Art  of  IV  r/r  m  thr  Mid- 
die  Ages  (1898) ;  and  Scvai  Jtom^n  Statesmen 
(1002). 

OUAB  (Ar.  Twiar  ibn  al  Kha(fab).  The 
second  Mohammedan  Caliph.  Ue  was  bom  about 
581.  Before  the  year  617  he  oppoaed  the  Prophet, 

but  in  Ibat  year  he  was  won  over  to  the  new 
faitli  and  bt<.iune  one  of  its  ablest  supporters. 
Il<'  was  associated  uitli  Abu-bekr  as  one  of  his 

Erinciual  advisers,  and  on  the  death  of  Abu-bekr 
I  634  aneoeeded  as  Caliph,  and  pushed  on  the 
wars  of  conquest  which  had  been  undertaken  by 
his  advice,  with  increased  vigor.  The  beginning 
of  liis  rtML'ti  wa^  >ij.'iializi'd  by  tin-  virtnrv  itf 
Cadesia  (i;:!.")  !  «ner  the  I'lrsiauH.  By  (i;i7  Omar 
had  completed  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. In  (UO  he  sent  Amru  to  invade  £lKyp^'  1° 
041  Alexandria  fell,  and  tlie  oouatiy  passed  from 
the  Oreeks  to  the  Saracens.  He  was  summoned 
to  .Jeru'*alcm  in  (137  to  receive  the  keys  of  that 
city.  Barca  and  Tri|»oli  were  next  subdued  by 
Amru.  Armenia  was  overrun  in  641,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  victory'  of  Nehavcnd  brought 
Persia  under  the  sway  of  the  Arabs,  la  644  Omar 
was  as9a«sinat«d  in  the  mosque  of  Medina  by  a 
Persian  sla\'f  from  nintives  of  revenpp.  He  lin- 
pcn^l  five  days  a  iter  receiving  the  wound,  but  re- 
fused to  appoint  a  8Ucces>ior,  and  named  six  com- 
missioners who  Mere  to  choose  one  from  among 
themselves.  He  was  buried  in  the  mosque  of  Me- 
dina, near  the  Prophet  and  Abu-bekr,  and  his 
tomb  is  still  vinited  by  pilgrims.    Omar  may  be 

c.illi'il  tl  rL'ani/'t  r  nf  the  Moliatiiiiii-dan  [xiwrr. 

H<i  frulu  a  mere  &ect  he  raised  tln'  fiillow.  r-  nf 
I<<lam  to  the  rank  of  a  eonqueriiiK'  nation,  and 
left  to  his  sueeeasor  an  empire.  He  was  the 
foimdar  of  many  exeellent  institutioDa;  lie  aa* 
signed  ft  Mgalar  pay  to  his  aoidiera,  and  made 


some  excellent  regulations  for  the  more  lenient 

treatment  of  slaves.  He  originated  the  practice 
of  dating  from  tlic  era  of  the  llt-jira  See 
references  under  Calu'HS  and  AiuiiAMiuu>AAX«>M. 

OKAS,  MosQt'E  OF.  A  structure  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  temple  on  Mount  Moriah  at  .Jerii^alt-m 
(q.v.  for  illustration),  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Caliph  Omar.  It  is  octagonal  and  construct- 
ed of  colored  marbles  and  tiles.  It  contains  the 
'Saered  Rock,'  formerly  looked  upon  by  the  Jews 
as  the  site  of  the  intended  sacrilii-e  of  jsuao  and 
of  the  altar  on  which  the  <^c'rilicc»  uf  thu  ti^uiple 
were  offered.  In  Mohammedan  belief,  the  rock 
was  the  scene  of  the  Propbet'a  ascension  to 
heaven  and  bean  the  imprint  of  liia  feat. 

OKAB  XSATTAM,  {/miir  xt-ylm'  (?- 
1123).  A  Persian  poet  and  astrominer.  He  waa 
a  native  of  the  city  of  Niahapur  in  Khorasan. 

The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  kno^^•n,  but  it  was 
probably  before  the  middle  of  tbt-  t  itvcntb  ii-n- 
tury.  His  full  nanit-  is  j-ivi-n  as  (Jhiyath  ad  Din 
Abul-Fath  Umar  ibn  ibrahim-al-Kha^-}'ami.  The 
name  Khayyam,  'tent-maker,'  seems  to  have  lieelt 
derived  from  his  father's  occupation. 

There  are  a  few  general  points  known  abmit 
bis  life.  He  had  a  good  education  for  his  time, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  memory  is  proved  by  a 
report  that  he  could  recite  by  heart,  without  m 
mistake,  a  book  when  he  had  read  it  over  seven 
times.  His  speeial  training  was  acquired  from 
an  a;,'i'd  teacher  of  Nishatnir,  the  Tmam  MnafTak. 
'1  licit.'  is  a  jwrsistent  tradition  that  two  of  Omar 
Khayyam's  fellow-students  were  Niz^iin  ulMulk 
and  Hassan  ben  iSabliah }  the  former  of  these  was 
destined  to  became  famous  as  the  Grand  Vizier 
of  Alp  Arslan,  the  latter  infamous  as  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  'Assassins.'  There  are  chronologi- 
cal ditru'ullies  in  the  way  of  nmkinjr  tliese  three 
persons  contemporaries  in  their  youth,  and  this 
has  led  generally  to  a  rejection  of  the  story.  The 
tale  runs  tbusi  'lhe  three  colle|dlaa8  entered  into  ' 
a  compact  that  whichever  should  first  attain  to 
fortune  slionld  aid  tlie  other  two  likewise  to  suc- 
cess. Nizam  ul-Mulk's  talents  and  skill  elevated 
him  to  the  position  of  Grand  Vizier  to  Alp 
Arabia.  Not  forgetful  of  the  pledge  be  nised 
Hassan  to  a  position  at  Court  whidt  the  latter 
soon  abuswl.  On  Omnr  Kliayvani,  apparently  by 
Omar's  own  iireiercJice,  Nizjuu  ulMnlk  arranged 
to  bestow  an  annual  stipend  of  12(K)  tnilhkalf>, 
or  about  f3000  a  yea r.  to  enable  him  to  follow  bis 
chosen  pursuits.  Un  tlic  death  of  Alp  Arslan  and 
tlic  accession  of  Jalal  ad-Din  Malik  Shah,  Omar 
Khayyam  repaired  from  Nishapnr  to  the  new  Sal- 
tan's capital,  wliich  was  then  at  Merv,  and  re- 
ceived the  ap|>uiutment  of  Astronomer  Royal  to 
the  Court.  He  was  engaged  with  seven  other 
scientists  to  reform  the  calendar,  which  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  a  new  era,  the  Jalalian,  or  in 
Persian  Tarilh-VJaUl,  or  MaUk  Shlhl.  This 
mode  of  reckoning  dated  from  March  1'),  107fl 
(tenth  RamazAn,  A.il.  471).  His  work  on  this 
commission  was  doubtless  in  large  part  only 
through  collaboration,  but  the  results  of  it  arc 
embodied  in  a  scries  of  astronomical  tables 
known  as  Ziji-i  Maiik-ffhihi.  Besides  this  work 
three  other  mathematical  contributions  l>ear 
Omar  Khnyyain's  nanie;  tin  unedited  mono;jTaph 
on  extracting  the  square  and  cube  mot**,  and 
another  on  'Some  Difhculties  of  Euclid's  Defini- 
tions,* while  his  Algebra,  translated  by  Wtrpke  in 
1861.  was  important  in  the  hiatoty  of  matlai' 
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maticfi.  It  was  ns  mi  nlfcbraist  thnt  Omar  made 
his  most  noteworthy  cuiuributinn  to  spiencc.  In 
this  res|»fft,  lie  stands  out  as  the  niont  notal)lo 
mathematician  of  bis  time.  He  was  the  first  to 
•ftemvfe  ft  systematic  classiflcati(m  of  types  of 
Mtmtions  of  the  first  three  degrees,  and  to  con- 
nder  mbics  from  the  standpoint  uf  the  general 
e<}uatiun.  rather  than  as  means  for  solving  spC' 
cilic  geometric  problems.  While  h<»  could  solve 
certain  cubics,  be  was  not  able  to  find  n  general 
solution.  Biquadratics  be  asserted  to  be  in- 
soliiUe  by  geometry,  the  method  atways  thought 
Btccssiiry  for  the  cubie  ttntil  ftfter  his  time.  Ho 
aUo  knew  the  rule  for  expanding  a  binomial  for 
positive  integral  powers,  a  nile  afterwards 
perfected  by  Newton  as  the  binomial  theorem 
(q.v.). 

In  still  other  scientific  lines  Omar  Khayyam's 
intellectual  activity  found  expression;  he  com- 
posed three  ditrcrcnt  htwjks  on  sidiji-rts  of  nat- 
ural science,  and  three  likewise  on  nutaiihysics. 
But  it  is  on  his  verses  as  the  author  of  the 
Mub^'ijfAtt  or  quatrains,  that  liis  name  will  live. 

The  ftrst  Oeeidtmtat  mention  of  the  AiiM  iyat, 
or  r<'n<nvii<'d  c<illf'ction  of  quatrains,  is  fouml  in 
Hydr.  HiKtori/i  Jteliffionia  Vcterum  Permrum, 
pp.  4!\S  :>00  (Oxford,  1700),  but  neither  this  al- 
lusion nor  notices  by  Sir  Gore  Ouselqr  and 
others  attracted  any  special  attention.  It 
remained  for  Kdward  FitzGerald  (q.v.)  to 
introduce  Omar  to  the  West  throu^  a 
version  of  a  hundrc*!  of  t)»o  quatriiiriM.  Tlio 
version  is  indet'U  a  imraphrase,  yet  often  very 
close,  and  it  has  caught  almost  exactly  the  spirit 
of  the  original.  FitsGerald  teldl^  Tentmred  to 
rearrange  tJie  hundred  stanzae  that  he  chose  so 
as  to  ;4:ive  in  a  sort  of  .toqiicnoo  the  development 
of  ttir  j>oe(*s  chanpin^'  moods.  There  is  no  stand- 
ard innnus(  rif)t  to  s^-rvo  as  a  norm,  and  in  the 
manuscript  the  quatrains  are  siropiy  arranged  in 
the  alphabetic  order  of  the  final  letter  of  the 
rhjkTne  without  reference  to  content.  It  1=5  not 
even  actually  known  how  many  of  the  quatrains 
are  really  Omar's.  Over  five  hundrol  of  these 
four-tine  stanzas  are  found,  in  <lilT<  ri'nt  works 
and  manuscripts,  ascribed  to  him.  Their  tone 
is  varied.  In  some  tlie  note  is  that  of  revolt 
against  the  Divine  Master,  whose  power  the  slave 
must  nfvorthelf'ss  acknowlcdfjo.  A  number  of 
the  quatrain-s  rvvile  the  Hufis,  yet  after  all 
Omar  had  been  trained  under  Sufi  influence,  and 
SO  may  not  be  wholly  free  from  the  my.ntic  tinge. 
A  strain  of  pantlieiRn  mns  thnmiijh  many  quat-^ 
rains;  while  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  its  do 
votion  to  the  pallid  rose  %vho»e  cheek  the  spring- 
time causes  to  blush;  tlie  pleasures  of  love;  and 
the  joy  of  the  fleeting  hour  unrkcnrd  t>y  f  ho  knowl- 
edge of  inevitable  death,  givo  a  tondorness  to 
others  that  is  truly  poetic.  The  tone  of  much 
of  Omar's  verse  was  justly  regarded  as  heretical 
by  orfhodox  ^tohammedan  Tor^ia ;  it  is  offon 
debatable  in  the  West  whetht-r  the  wine  and  the 
wine  cup  be  ^jmholic  or  Anacreontic.  Perhaps 
tlie  latter  is  nearer  the  truth,  although  some  al> 
lowanee  will  he  made  by  those  who  are  aoa|«ainted 
wit!i  the  mystic  pr>ofry  of  Haflz,  Jamt,  Ninunif 
or  Jalul  ad-Din  Kumi. 

The  date  of  Omar  Khayyam's  death  i<»  not  cer- 
tain. The  year  is  given  ma  am.  1111  (a.h.  506) 
or  as  A.D.  1189  (a.h.  SIT) ;  the  latter,  however, 
i=<  much  more  probable.  The  ?stnry  frnc;  that  he 
had  prophesiea  that  his  grave  would  be  at  a 
place  where  a  fruit  ti«e  Aoold  shower  bl«M«nM 


upon  it;  and  this  has  boon  fulfilh>d,  for  his  tomb 
at  Xishapur  ia  in  the  midsit  of  &  gurdcu  uf  rodea, 
slii-ltcn-il  l>y  fruit  trees  and  bays. 

BiBuocaAPHT.  The  Aigebra  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam waa  edited  and  translated  by  Wspke, 
L'algdbre  d'Omar  Alkhayy6mi  (Paris.  1851). 
An  almost  complete  bibliography  of  uiauuj^ripts, 
editiuus,  translations,  and  imitations  of  tho 
Quatrains  pivcn  by  l>ole,  Rubaigat  of  Omar 
Khuiiyim  (  Boston,  FitaGcFald'a  render- 

ing into  £pgliah  verse  has  been  emstantly  le- 
produeed  since  the  fint  edition  at  London  in 
iS.'ti.  More  important  from  a  scholarly  point  of 
view  are  the  edition  of  fl\'e  hundrctl  quatraiiiti 
with  a  metrical  text  translation.  l)y  Whinfield 
(2d  ed.,  London,  1803),  and  the  elaiMNraie  trans- 
lation, keeping  the  metrieal  trieks  of  the  original, 
by  Payne.  The  Quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
y'mo  First  Completely  Done  iutu  LngliAh  Verse 
frt.in  (fte  Persian,  with  a  Biographical  and  Criti- 
rui  Introduction  (ib.,  1898);  and  Heron-Allen, 
The  Ruhaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam :  A  Facsimile  of 
the  Uanuaoript  m»  ih«  Bodleian  Library,  TVons* 
fafetf  ofNf  Edited  (Boston,  1898) .  The  ennveni^t 
roiss^ic  of  FitztJerald  with  a  roitnnentnry  by 
liatson,  and  a  biographical  introduction  by  Kofw, 
The  h'ubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  (Xew  York, 
1900),  is  also  of  oonsiderable  interest.  The 
tnystieism  of  Omar^s  poetry  is  ably  treated  by 
Bjerregaard,  Sufi  Interpretations  of  the  Quatrain* 
of  Omar  Khayyam  and  FitzQerald  (ib.,  1002). 

OKAB  PASHA,  r/mir  p&-flih&1   A  Tuildsh 

general.    See  Omkh  r.\sii.\. 

OMBAT,  6m-bi'.  One  of  the  Ruiallcr  of  the 
Bunda  Islands,  situatotl  near  the-  eastern  end  of 
Um»  group,  40  miles  north  of  Timor  and  200 
miles  southeast  of  Celebes  (Hap:  Australasia, 

K  3).  Area,  892  square  miles.  It  is  numntuin- 
ous  and  volcanic,  and  inhabited  almost  evciusive- 
ly  by  savape  tribes  of  a  jnixed  Malay  and  Pap- 
uan race.  At  AUor.  on  the  northwest  cqfut,  is 
a  Dutch  settlentent  with  some  trade  la  wax, 
jM.pj.or  RTid  edible  birds'  ui  sts. 

OlfBOS  (Gk.  'Oftftoi,  Omhoi).  An  ancient 
Egyptian  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile 
in  latitude  24*  28'  N.,  about  ten  miles  south  of 
the  Jebel  Silsileb.    The  site,  whieh  has  long 

been  lui inhabit  i  d,  boars  the  motlcrn  .\rabio  name 
of  KAm  Ondu").  't)ie  liill  of  Ombo.'  The  top  of  the 
hill  forms  a  broad  plateau  upon  which  are  the 
ruins  of  the  town  and  of  its  fine  temple  buildings. 
In  spite  of  its  excellent  strategic  position  upon 
an  efevatinn  commanding  both  the  river  and  tho 
route  to  Nubia,  Ombos  seems  to  have  been  a  town 
of  no  sp^'cial  imporlauce  in  tlu-  earlier  period 
nf  K;xyptiun  history.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  how- 
ever, it  advanced  rapidly,  was  made  the  capital 
of  the  newly  formed  nome  of  Ombitee,  and  con- 
tinued to  flo'nrish  down  to  a  late  period  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  Tlie  fomyde  buiMiri<:s.  \\hich 
date  from  the  Ptolemaic  period,  formerly  stood 
within  an  inclosurc  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall. 
Traces  of  this  wall  and  a  portion  of  the  pylon 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  ineloeure  yet  remain. 
The  eourt  of  tho  srerit  fi-nqde.  deili<'uteil  to  the 
crocodile  god  8obk  and  to  llari>eris.  was  former- 
ly colonnaded  on  three  sidis,  .md.  at  it."*  upper 
end,  several  doors  give  entrance  to  a  hvpostyle 
hall  opening  by  two  doors  into  a  smaller  hall, 
from  whieh  three  successive  antechamWrs  lead 
to  the  two  sanctuaries.  The  latter  are  placed 
aide     side,  that  of  Sobk  <m  the  right  and  that 
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af  Hkioerit  on  the  left.  Adjoming  4he  ante- 
ehunbera  and  Mmetuarieq  are  a  number  of  emall- 

<r  fhiimbers  and  corridors.  A  Ion;.'  i-orruior, 
stMrtin;;  from  the  upper  end  of  the  hy]io-tvl.! 
ball.  surrouiKU  tin-  inner  portion  of  the  tcnu'li', 
and  out«id«  of  tliis  a  »imilar  corridor  ruu» 
parallel  te  it  between  tbe  outer  and  the  inner 
walls  of  the  edifice.  Tlie  reliefs  adorning  the 
walls  and  columns  of  the  temple  are  infM-ribcd 
with  the  name--  of  l'i->K>maio  kings  and  Roman 
emperors.  In  front  of  the  great  temple  stands 
the  ruine<l  hirth  hou:^?  built  by  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getca  11.;  to  tbe  right  ia  a  small  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddem  Hatbor  hy  the  Rniperor 
Domitian.  Con^^ult :  Drfirripl u>n  dr  VKiniph' 
(Paris,  1820  30)  ;  DQmiehen,  GimltHhte  (its 
cll'ii  \i'jyptena  (Berlin.  187SI  ;  Mariette.  Monu- 
ment of  L  pper  Bgypi  (London,  1877 ) ;  De  Mor> 
gan,  Kim  Omho  (VienBa,  18M). 

OHDXTBHAN,  Am-door'ni&n.  The  former 
capital  of  tbe  succea^or  of  the  Muhdi,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  White  Nile  oppiwitc  Khar 
turn  (q.v.)  (Map:  Afriia,  II  .1).  It  extends  for 
a  Ion;;  dirslancc  Hlon<;  the  river,  and  is  Wlieved  to 
e«.i)tiiin  :i  jinpuLit  ion  of  (io.OOO.  Omdurman  is 
nut»'»l  as  the  place  \vln  ie  the  IK-rvishes  were  over- 
whelinrd  by  the  .\nf;lo-K;,'Aptian  troops  under 
Lord  Kitchener  on  September  2. 

O'MEABA,  A-nifi'rd.  IUrky  Edw.^ud  (1780- 
1836).  An  Irish  bUrgeon,  notable  from  his  con- 
Hectioil  with  Napoleon  1.,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  Saint  Helena  as  bousehoUi  physician.  At 

the  ajie  of  eifjhtwn  he  entered  tlie  British  Army 
as  assistant  sur^jeon.  afterwards  transferrinjr  to 
the  navy.  He  was  serving  with  (  iiiitain  Maitlantl 
in  ihf  HcUerophon  when  the  Kiiipen»r  Na|M)leou 
Burrendered  to  that  officer.  He  was  introduced  to 
Napoleon,  on  whom  tbe  impresaiim  he  produced 
wa*  favorable,  leading  to  a  proposal  tbat  he 
should  attoTiiiiany  the  Emperor  into  exile  as  pri- 
vate phy-ician.  an  arrangement  to  which  he  ac- 
ee<led,  stipulatin;;  that  he  should  retain  his  rank 
in  tbe  navj,  and  be  permitted  to  return  to  it  at 
pleasure.  Of  his  conversations  with  Naftoleon, 
during;  a  i)eriod  of  about  three  years,  O'Meara 
took  notes,  which  he  afterwards  published.  Mean- 
tidif  he  Ixrame  invohdl.  in  (he  iiitnr-t  ci  \a- 
poleon.  in  the  series  of  ^tjiisiUlilcs  which  he  wajred 
with  the  (.iovemor.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  (q.v.). 
In  1818,  alter  a  violent  altercation  with  Sir 
Iludson.  (ySJeara  was  committed  to  close  arrest, 
aii  l  wa-v  siuthorized  by  the  Eni|)eror  to  resif.m  his 
IK>st.  On  his  return. to  En^'lantl  lu>  addresscil  a 
Ititt  r  to  the  .\diiiiralty.  in  whiih,  atnonp  other 
tbinip,  he  accused  Sir  Uudson  Lowe  of  iuten- 
tkma  a|!ainst  the  life  of  his  captive,  and  e^'cn  of 
havinfj.  by  hints.  in>inuat(sl  a  desire  for  his  ser- 
vices as  secret  assassin.  For  this  he  was  in- 
stantly ■  ill.  ^.rviee.  .\ftcr  Napoleon's 
death  (^'2^1eara  publislK'd  Sttiioicun  in  Exile 
1 1 S22 )  by  whidi  book  alone  he  is  now  rcmcm- 

b0IV.l 

OMENS  (Lat.  owrti.  flLat.  osKini,  projmosfic, 
from  OS,  mouth;  oonneeted  with  nuris.  (ik.  oCt, 

one,  Lith.  aurir.  Ot^hurch  Slav.  iirAo.  Ooth.  am6, 
Oer.  Oftr.  AS.  fttrr.  Enjr.  rar) .   Events  supposed 

t'l  presat'c  a  f\iture  event.  From  prehistoric 
time  it  has  t>een  a  Tmi\(<rsal  iH^liof  that  iiiiy  im- 
portant occurri'noo  is  preceded  by  omens,  or.  to 
use  the  traditional  Kn^lisb  word,  by  'sijtns.' 
which  will  allow  any  observer  to  forecast  what 
is  to  be.  Tbe  notion  may  be  regarded  as  an  an* 


tieipatkn  of  modem  adcnoe,  but  in  the  abaenes 
oif  adequate  knowledfe,  attempts  at  prediction 

were  of  necessity  fantastic,  and  any  phenomenon 
was  8UpjM.>.std  lu  iiiUieate  ^{dod  or  evil,  aei  ordiim 
to  the  ctleet  which  it  produced  on  the  inia<»ina- 
tion.  Hence  arose  a  nin.s!4  of  popular  rules, 
handed  down  from  generation  to  feneration,  and 
which  exhibit  all  over  the  world  great  similarity. 
TIk'  signs  noted  in  Anglo- .\nieriean  folk-loro 
are  as  old  as  any,  and  in  part  date  back  to  a 
period  antedating  civilization.  Among  these 
omen-i  a  great  number  relate  to  the  principal 
events  of  life,  birth,  marriage,  and  death.  •  Tbe 
last.  es|K'eially,  as  tbe  chief  object  of  anxiety, 
has  occupied  a  -liaie  of  attcntinn  snfTu-ii-ntly 
[troved  by  the  bad  fn-iist?  altavhed  to  ihc  t«T»is 
fatal  and  ominous,  while  a  multitude  of  occur- 
rences, frequently  of  an  insignificant  character, 
are  popularly  held  to  betoken  the  spee<ly  ending 
of  Hfe  Thus,  if  i^  vnid  in  popular  lore  that  a 
diaiii  will  occur  if  a  hatch  of  bread,  in  baking. 
craekB  across  the  top.  if  the  flame  of  a  candle  ex- 
hibits the  excrescence  called  a  'winding-sheet.'  if 
a  person  carries  through  the  house  a  hoc  or 
Rpadc,  or  if  a  rose  or  othor  plant  blo»soniH  in  the 
fall.  Again,  if  during  a  funeral  any  one  passes 
between  the  carriages,  or  if  the  proce«-i<>n  re- 
turns by  the  same  road  as  that  which  conducted 
it  to  the  cemetery,  another  death  will  occur.  In 
undertaldng  a  journey,  good  or  ill  luck  is  con- 
jectured from  tbe  animals  enoountered  on  the 
l»ath.  If  a  rabbit  or  (in  other  localities)  a  squir- 
rel cross  the  trnrk.  the  ex|Hdilion  will  Iw  for- 
tunate if  the  creature  ]ia'S  from  left  to  ri^ht.  the 
reverse  if  from  right  to  left;  in  tbe  latter  case, 
(he  misfortune  can  lie  averted  by  making  a 
cross-mark  with  tbe  feet  The  VUMgt  of  a  cat, 
especially  a  black  eat,  is  bad  luck,  unless  the 
traxeh'r  iiium  ■liately  turns.  So  oTneris  are  taken 
from  the  tliglit  of  birds.  If.  as  one  leave?*  his 
house,  a  crow  Hies  in  front,  it  is  said  to  be  an 
evil  portent,  while  the  sight  of  a  redbird  is  held 
to  be  a  token  of  lovers'  meeting.  Hearing  the 
cry  of  a  whippoorwill  when  about  to  start  on 
a  journey  indicates  dang»-r.  Such  beliefs  are 
entirely  in  tlie  spirit  of  ancient  augur>',  according 
to  which  especial  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  position  and  the  notes  of  birds  who  nuiy  be 
met  on  tbe  way.  Other  omens  are  taken  from  in- 
sects  and  plants.  Thus,  tbe  color  of  tbe  first 
buttcrtly  s(.,  ii  in  the  sprin;:  is  said  to  show  the 
ctilor  of  ihf  lirst  new  dren.s,  the  chirping  of  a 
cricket  to  foretell  sorrow,  the  advent  of  a  bumble- 
bee into  the  houae  to  l>c  a  sign  of  news  or  com* 
pany.  Marks  about  the  person  of  babes  are 
supiM>s4«<l  to  Ih-  significant  of  character.  Thus  In 
English  nursery  lore,  a  straight  line  on  the 
palm  i-  icu aiiiiii  a-  a  token  "f  carl\'  ik'ath.  wliile 
white  and  hluc  »jK>ts  on  the  nails  are  taken  to 
denote  good  or  evil  fortime.  FfOm  such  notions, 
originally  of  a  simple  nature,  came  to  be  de- 
Toloped  an  elaborate  science  of  palmistry.  ^*ben 
-y^t.  111^  of  rules  had  once  br-rn  f-;(nMished,  and 
ii>iiracted  with  life,  they  cntitiiuied  with  great 
ol<stinaey.  so  that  the  penciition  of  failure  in 
the  validity  of  such  expectations  was  met.  not  by 
discrediting  tbe  theory,  but  by  increasing  the 
com]ilicfition  of  the  maxim?'  .\  larL:c  mass  of 
poptil.ir  sayings  relato  to  the  ilctcrminat inn  of 
tlie  weather.  sup|i< -i  il  \<\  bo  predictable  by  means 
of  signs  often  of  a  nature  highly  fantastic.  The 
weather  in  each  of  tbe  twelve  days  after  Christ* 
mas  is  said  to  indicate  that  to  be  ocpeetod  for 
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mix  Bunth^  in  the  year.  Onciw  are  derived 
from  the  actions  of  animab;  if  the  wintpr  is  to 

be  sevcro,  they  lay  up  adilitiniial  supplio.  tn  air 
more  careful  in  construct  in;/  their  habitations. 
The  collection  and  classification  of  omen«  belong- 
ing to  all  countries  has  not  yet  proceeded  far 
enoufrli  to  detemilne  how  far  they  agree  in  dif- 
ferf'iit  t<'L'im!-<. 

OJUENTUM.    See  Psbitonevm. 

OKBB  PASHA,  (/mfr  ok-OOf  (1806-71).  A 

celebrated  Turkish  ptiural,  Imipii  of  Christian 
parents  at  Plasky.  ay  AUi>triiiu  village  in  the 
foriiii  1  (  roatiaii  Military  Frontier.  Michael  La- 
tam  (thin  was  his  real  name)  was  educated  at  a 
military'  schocd,  and  joined  a  frontier  regiment, 
but  ileti  in  1828  to  Bosnia,  turned  Mohamrudaii, 
and  iNK-ame  tutor  in  the  household  of  llur-'^fiii 
Pa-^lia,  (iovcrnor  of  Widdiii.  1  iv  1834  ht'  \va> 
made  writing  master  in  a  military'  school  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  instructor  to  Abd-ttl-Medjid,  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne.  Omer  was  made  Govern- 
or of  Lebanon  in  1842,  and  sucoesftively  repre-nsed 
insurrection^  in  Alhanin,  Kurdistan,  aud  Ito-nia. 
In  18."»3  he  (K  ft  altti  the  liusrtiaMi*  at  t)Ui  iiit/a .  ami 
in  ]S.")4  at  Silistria,  gaining  possession  <if  Hm  ha- 
rest.  Later  he  rcpuhied  the  Kussians  at  Eupato- 
ria,  in  the  Crimea,  and  set  out  to  relieve  Kan^, 
but  failed.  Ue  became  Governor  of  Bagdad  in 
18.57,  but  was  dismissed  in  18.59  on  neeoiint 
of  nialadminiftration.  lu  18G2  ho  n  jin'ssed  the 
insurrection  in  Montenegro  and  took  (Vtinje. 
In  1864  he  was  made  field-marshal,  and  in  IS(j7 
wss  a«nt  to  put  down  the  rebellion  in  Crete. 
From  186ft  be  was  Minister  of  War.  As  a  eom- 
iiiaiidcr  Onu  r  was  noted  especially  for  hia  exeel* 
lent  strategy. 

OKIEABI  FADME  HUH,  dm  mii'nft  pftd'- 
ni^  houni.  A  sacred  formula  in  Buddhism,  the 
8o-calle<l  formula  of  six  syllables,  well  known 

fnun  till-  ]iart  uliieli  it  [ilays  in  llii'  lluililhist  re- 
ligion, and  especially  in  that  form  of  it  culled 
I^nnaism  (q.v.).  The  reputed  author  of  this 
formula  is  the  Dhyana-liodbisattva,  or  deitied 
saint.  Avaloklte^vara.  or,  as  the  Tibetans  call 
hiiu,  Pa<lmai)ani,  the  lotus-handed,  or  Ainitabha. 
He  is  the  Buddha  of  Kternal  Liffht,  the  heavenly 
ruler  of  the  Western  paraili-i'.  Like  lUi.hlha.  he 
is  repre»i«*ntcd  aa  sitting  or  standing  within  a 
lotus,  and  apparently  there  is  an  allusion  to  this 
■in  the  sacred  formula  itself,  Om  moat  padme  hum, 
'O,  the  Jewel  in  the  Lotus,  Amen!'  The  sacred- 
ness  of  this  formula  is  --unieient  when  recited  to 
secure  exemption  from  the  cycle  of  reincama* 
tion,  and  final  rebirth  in  the  celestial  paradise 
over  which  Aniitabha  rules.  It  would  anpenr 
not  to  beloni;  to  the  earliest  stage  of  Buddhism, 

nnr  to  the  olde'^t  T?tid(llii-tir  works  of  the  north 
01  inilia,  nor  to  tho.se  of  C+ykin.  Consult:  Bur- 
nouf.  Introduction  A  Vhintoirr  du  Huddhisinr  in- 
^Uen  (Paris,  1844)  ;  Koeppen,  Die  Itrliqion  des 
Buddha  (Berlin,  18S7  S9)  ;  Sehlagintweit.  Bud- 
dhism in  Thibet  (Leipzig,  18«.3)  ;  Wnddell.  The 
Jluddhism  of  Tibft,  or  Lamaism  (l^ndon,  1895). 

OMHIADS,  5m-ml^dz.  OMAYTADS,  or 
OMKETADES.  A  dynasty  deriving  its  name 
from  nn  ane<»stor,  Oma\'A'n  (.\rabic  Vmnii/ah), 
wliieli  ^ueeeefleil  to  the  Arabian  caliphate  on 
the  death  nf  Ali,  tlie  fmirth  Caliph  (fifil).  and 
posse«se<l  it  till  sujierseded  by  the  Abbassides 
(q.v.)  in  7.50.  Moawiyah  (q.v.),  the  founder  of 
the  d\-nnsty,  was  the  son  or^  the  Koreish  leiMlef 
Aba^8ofian»  who  defeated  Mohammed  at  Bedr, 


and  his  mother  was  the  notorious  TTinda.  After 
the  death  of  Olhmtui,  tiie  tliird  (  aliph  (656), 
Moawiyaii.  who  was  his  i(Mi.-,iii,  elaiiaed  the 
throne,  and  during  the  \vh(de  uf  .^li's  reign  ruled 
over  the  western  proviiur?*  ul  Wvria  and  Egypt; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  death  oi  that  Caliph,  and 
the  abdication  of  his  son  Hassan,  that  Moswiyah's 
authority  as  Caliph  \^as  recDt^rnized  Kitll  i,  He 
transferri-d  the  seal  of  the  culiiduile  to  Damas- 
cus, Kufa  having  been  the  residence  of  Ali,  and 
Medina  of  the  first  three  caliphs.  Tlie  Arabs  con- 
tinued to  extend  their  conquests  during  his 
reign;  the  Turks  in  Khorasan  ^^<■re  -^uhdued, 
Turkestan  was  invaded,  and  several  impurtanl  ac- 
"pii^it  ions  \\  ere  made  in  A-ia  Minor.  The  (  ali]ih 
ne^'iected  no  means  of  consolidating  the  tnipire, 
and  partly  for  this  reason  he  made  the  succession 
hereditary,  and  caused  his  eon  Ybu»  (680-83) 
to  be  neogtAxtfd  as  his  heir.  The  reigns  of  Yezid 
and  his  Kueef^'nr^.  Moawivah  II.  il'^^)  and 
Mebwan  I.  ( liS.i  itHi^,  are  devoid  of  iin|H)rtancc, 
as  their  sway  extended  only  over  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. Abd-el  Mklek  (685-705),*  an  able  and 
warlike  prince,  succeeded  in  rendering  him- 
self undisputed  ruler  of  the  Mohammedan 
world  (01)2),  but  the  latter  part  of  his 
reiLrn  was  rmieli  disturbed  i>y  nliellions  in  the 
eastern  |)ruvinces.  He  «as  tlie  lir-t  (  aliph  who 
interested  himself  in  the  pronaiti  a  of  liberal 
knowliNlge>  causing  the  most  celebrated  poeti- 
cal and  other  works  of  the  Persians  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Arabic.     Four  of  his  sons,  Walid 

I.  (705  716),  KlfLAlMA.N  (716-717),  Yezio  IL 
(720-724*,  and  Hisham  (724-743),  successively 
occupied  the  throne.  Under  Walid,  the  Ommiad 
ealipnate  reached  the  summit  of  its  power  and 
|>randeur;  Northern  .\frira  (700).  Spain  (711- 
714),  Turkestan  (707),  an<l  Calatia  (710)  were 
conquered;  while  toward  the  elnse  of  his  reign 
his  empire  was  extended  even  to  the  In<lus.  Omak 

II.  (717-720),  who,  in  the  justice  and  mildness 
of  his  government.  sttr|wi8Sed  the  whole  of  the  raee 
of  Omayya,  wa>>  aj  pointed  to  succeed  Snlaiman; 
but  having  e.xcited  discontent  anionjr  hi<^  relatives 
by  suppressing  the  formula  of  malediction  against 
Ali  and  tii'*  descendants,  which  had  hitherto  l)een 
regularly  pronounced  at  all  public  cereni(mies, 
he  was  poisoned.  The  invasion  of  the  country  of 
the  Franks  and  a  siege  of  Constantinople  in  his 
reign  marked  the  limits  of  the  Omiuind  power. 
Hisham,  though,  like  his  immediate  predwessor, 
fond  of  pleasure,  posse^^sed  all  the  qualities  neces- 
san,'  for  a  .sovereign.  Tlie  Greeks,  who  atili 
strove  for  the  possession  of  Asia  Minor,  were 
repeatedly  defeated ;  the  Turks  of  Northern  Per- 
siii  and  Tuikes(;ui  were  kept  in  stern  su1ij,i  tinn, 
and  the  eivil  alfair.s  of  the  Empire  carefully  and 
strictly  administered.  Nevertheless  the  power 
of  the  d\-nasty  now  began  to  decline.  The  march 
of  conquest  i«  the  West  was  arrested  by  Charles 
Martel  (q.v.)  at  Poitiers  (732) ,  the  discontented 
descendants  of  .Mi  raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
and  Ibraliiiii.  the  fourth  in  tlirwt  descent  from 
Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed,  inve!»ted  Abu- 
Moslem  with  the  arduous  duty  of  enforcing  his 
loi^-«gitated  claims  to  the  throne.  The  reigns  of 
W\vm  IL  (742-743),  Ykzeo  ITL  (743  744).  nitH 
Tni{\lll\f  f74ff.  though  of  eplii'iner;il  duration, 
were  long  enough  to  jiroduce  a  complete  <lisorgiin- 
ization  of  the  Empire;  and  though  Ibrahim's  suc- 
cesiior,  MmwAK  IL  (744-7.50).  was  both  an  able 
and  politic  ruler,  and  a  skillful  warrior,  the  de- 
clining fortune  of  bis  ftiroily  was  beyond  remedy. 
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Abu-Moslem,  who  had  proclaimed  the  claims  of 
the  Abbasaides  amid  the  niiiu  of  Merv  in  747i 
took  the  field  at  the  liead  of  a  small  but  zealous 
band,  and  carried  the  black  flag  of  the  Abbascides 
from  victory  to  virtmy.  till  before  the  *  loso  of  the 
following  year  the  whole  of  Khorasan  acknowl- 
edged his  authority.  Irak  was  subdued  in  749; 
ana  though  Ibrahim^  the  Abboaaide  claimant,  was 
seized  by  Herwan,  and  executed  in  the  same  year, 
his  brother,  Abul-Abbas,  succeeded  to  his  claiTiis, 
and  the  unfortunate  Caliph,  defeat  i  d  in  two 
t'li^jagenicnts,  fled  to  Epypt  (T.ID),  whither  lie 
was  pursued  and  slain.  Ab<lallah,  the  uncle  of 
the  successful  claimant,  treacherously  invited 
the  remaining  members  of  the  House  of  Omayya 
to  a  conference,  and  ordered  a  general  massacre 
of  them.  Two  only  escapHl :  the  one  to  the  south- 
east of  Arabia,  where  he  was  recogniz*rd  as 
Caliph,  and  where  his  descendants  reigned  tiU 
the  sixteenth  century;  the  other,  Abderrahman, 
to  8pain,  where  he  founded  the  Emirate  or  King^ 
doni  (afterwards  Caliphate i  of  (Vuflova  in  750. 

Ommiads  of  Spain.  Audkhrahman  I.  (7r>«- 
787)  accepted  the  Spanish  throne,  which  was 
offered  him  by  the  Arab  chiefs  of  the  West. 
In  spite  of  numerous  revolts,  he  strengthened 
and  extended  his  power  in  Spain,  till,  with  the 
exception  of  Asturias  and  the  country  north  of 
the  Ehro.  liis  anthority  wan  everywhere  aeknnwl- 
edged.  Ue  divided  his  kingdom  into  six  prov- 
inces, whose  raler«,  with  tJie  «iwfi«  of  the  twelve 
principal  towns,  formed  a  sort  of  national  diet. 
His  successors,  IIisiiam  I.  (787-700)  and  Al- 
TIakkm  I.  (TOCi  >(21),  were  trrjdhhcl  with  internal 
revolts,  under  cover  of  which  the  Christians 
established  in  the  northwest  what  was  knon-n  aa 
the  'Spanish  March.'  AsDEBBAHifAn  IL  (821- 
862)  reestablished  internal  qtiiet,  and  oeenpie<l 
his  subjects  with  incessant  warn  .nfrainft  the 
Christians.  These  conflicts  d(  velo|>ed  anumj,'  the 
Arabs  that  chivalrous  heroisni  whieli  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  Mohamnied.in  world.  Ahder- 
rahman  II..  himself  a  man  of  learning,  greatly 
encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  diffused 
information  among  his  people;  he  also  attempted, 
by  regulating  the  laws  of  sueee^sion  to  property, 
to  constitute  his  kingduiu  on  a  basis  similar 
to  that  of  other  European  nations.  During  hi-* 
reign  Mohammedan  Bpsin  was  the  best  governed 
country  tn  Europe.  His  snecesRors,  MoBAViist> 
I.  (8.^2-880),  MoNAYViR  fS«?nS82),  and  Abpal- 
I.AH  (882-912K  follow,  il  in  his  footsteps.  AnnrR- 
RAiiMAV  III.  1 1)1  J  i .  who  asstiineil  t))o  title 
of  Caliph,  in  o|>fK»sition  to  the  .\Uba-.side  caliphs 
of  Bagdad,  after  suppressing  son>e  dangerous 
revolts  which  had  gathered  bead  during  his 
minority,  conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Fez  from 
the  K<lri--ite-4,  and  brought  a  long  and  exhausting 
■nvT  witli  the  powers  of  Asturias  and  iA^m  to  a 
victorious  conchHion.  This  period  is  justly  termed 
the  golden  age  of  the  Arab  domination  in  Spain, 
for  at  no  period  was  their  power  so  consolidated, 
and  their  prri-,|>erity  so  flmi ribbing.  (See  CoR- 
IK)V\.)  Ahderrahman  TIL,  like  his  predecessors, 
was  n  ^Ti  it  ])atron  of  learning,  and  a  pmt  of  no 
mean  aliility.  He  foimded  schools  which  far  sur- 
passed those  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  His 
son,  Al-Hakem  II.  (961-976),  was  in  every  way 
worthy  to  l)e  his  successor.  HwnAM  II.  (976- 
ahout  lOOH),  n  <  hild  of  eight  years,  now  occupied 
the  throne;  but  fortunately  his  mother,  Sol>eiha, 
possessed  the  abilities  necessary  for  such  an 
•msffgeney,  and  appointed  as  her  son's  visier 


Mohammed  ibn  Abdallah,  surnamed  Al-Mansur, 
who  had  originally  been  a  peasant.  His  adminis- 
tration was  equally  just  and  judicious,  and  his 
encouragement  of  literature,  science,  and  art  alike 
liberal  and  diseriniinatinp.  Kut  it  is  as  a  warrior 
that  he  is  chiefly  remembered.  The  lost  provinces 
were  recovered;  Castile,  Leon,  and  Barcelona  were 
conquered;  and  Navarre  was  on  the  point  of  shar* 
ing  the  same  fate,  when  a  rebellion  in  Fes  com* 
pelled  him  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  forces  for  ser- 
vice in  Africa,  and  the  combined  armies  of  the  four 
Chiistian  nionarehies,  seizinp  tliis  o{i])ortunity, 
inflicted  upon  the  Arabs  n  sanguinary  defeat  in 
1001.  Mohammed's  ispirit  was  completely  broken 
by  this  blow,  and  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 
With  him  the  star  of  the  House  of  Omayj-a  set 
forever.  The  rest  of  Ilisham's  reign  was  a  seene 
of  disorder  and  civil  war.  Pretenders  tu  lite 
caliphate  arose,  while  the  milis  of  the  various 

ErovlnecB  aet  up  aa  independent  rulers,  and  the 
ivasions  of  the  Christians  added  to  the  confu- 
sion. With  the  expiration  nf  the  brief  rei^n  of 
IIisiiam  III.  (1027-31),  the  lainily  of  Oiiiuy\a 
disap[>ears  from  history.  The  three  centuries  of 
Ommiad  rule  in  Spain  is  the  period  which  gives 
lustre  to  the  name.  Consult  Don-.  Hisioirv  den 
Musulmam  d'Esjiagne  (Lcyden,  1861);  Viordot. 
Histoire  dcs  Arabea  et  des  Maure»  d'F.npagne 
(Paris,  1851).   See  references  under  MooM. 

OMNIBUS  BILL.  A  term  frequently  ap- 
plied to  single  legislative  acts  in  which  are  in- 
corporated a  number  of  loosely  related  or  wlx-Ily 
disconnected  measures.  The  tenn  prohaldy  lirst 
applied  to  a  bill  proposed  in  Congress  in  18.^>  for 
the  admisaioa  oi  California  to  the  Union  with  a 
Constitntion  prohibiting  slavery;  for  the  organ- 
ization of  N'ew  ^Ie\!e<i  and  I'tah  without  refer- 
ence to  slavery  ;  for  the  al)olition  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  for  the  pay- 
ment of  $10,000,000  to  Texas  for  her  claim  to'a 
part  of  New  Mexico;  and  for  the  more  effident 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  (See  Compromise 
MEAsrRF,s  OF  18.50.)  As  each  of  these  matters 
was  finally  [ovend  liy  a  sepiarate  bill,  it  is  in- 
correct to  speak  of  the  contpromisc  measures  of 
1850  aa  the  'omnibus  bill,'  as  is  frequently  tlone. 
.V  more*  recent  instanoe  of  the  Icind  waa  the 
Springer  'omnibus  bill*  of  February,  IfWfl.  for  the 
ndnii--siiin  of  Washington.  MoTitnna,  and  the  Ti^- 
kutas  to  the  Union.  Omnibus  bills  were  formerly 
passed  with  some  frequency  by  State  Legisl.>- 
tures,  but  in  recent  years  provisions  have  found 
their  war  into  a  number  of  Constitutions  re- 
quiring that  single  statutes  shall  deal  with  hut 
one  main  subject,  which  shall  be  clearly  indiiuicd 
in  tjie  title.  This  has  proved  fatal  to  the  'om- 
nibus bill'  in  most  cases. 

OirOBE,  A-mJSSr',  Rooer,  or  Rort  ( ?-lfi.V2). 
An  Irish  jiatriot.  He  was  the  principal  con- 
spirator with  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  in  the  al- 
tampted  seizure  of  Dublin  Caatle  in  1641.  and 
as  colonel  of  Ulster  troops  won  a  victory  at 
Julianstown  Meath.  He  fonght  under  Owen  Roe 
and  witli  Antrim  in  1644,  hut  after  the  failure  of 
the  ItiSO  uprising,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he 
disappeared  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  miser- 
ably. 

O'MORE,  RoRT  or  RrsT  O.k  (7-1578).  An 
Iri>h  jiatriot.  seeond  sou  aiul  namesake  of  a 
captain  of  l^ix.  He  enterwl  young  into  the  na- 
tional conflict,  and  was  pardoned  in  1.50.1-60.  He 
was  imprisoned  for  his  share  in  the  Kildare  pkta 
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of  1574.  lie  csfappd,  and  wns  pardon r  1  ngain  in 
li'iTij,  Init  tilt!  tiujK'  of  lu-lp  I'roiM  Spuiu  made  iiiin 
iflu'l  oarc  muri'.  After  si-Ncral  «-scape8  he  waa 
caucht  and  killcil  by  the  Fiizoatricks  and  iua 
heaa  was  wt  up  on  Dublin  Ckatle. 

OMPHALE,  dm'fa-lt".  Tl  -  Lydian  qnMI 
whom  Hercules  served,    bee  lluici  LEs. 

OM'PHAXitJB  (Lat,  from  Ok.  A^^oXit,  navel, 

the  centre  point).  The  name  of  a  stone  in  tlic 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  I>elphi,  which  was  »ij]iiins<  d 
to  mark  tiio  cciitro  (jf  the  earth.  Apcordin*  to 
the  legend  Zcusi  loosed  two  euglcs*,  one  at  the 
cast  and  one  at  tile  west,  and  in  their  flight  they 
met  at  this  point.  In  works  of  art  the  stone  is 
conical,  and  covered  with  a  network  of  fillets  or 
ribbons,  while  often  on  either  side  are  perched 
the  caglcfl.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  Om- 
phaluH  stood  outside  the  temple.  The  origin  of 
the  Ompbalns  is  not  clear.  Conical  stones  were 
elsewhere  worshiped,  but  there  is  much  In  the 
Delphic  legend  which  suggests  that  the  OniphaltH 
marked  a  grave,  and  was  connected  with  an 
early  elitlionic  cult. 

OMSK,  dmsk.  The  capital  of  the  Territory  of 
Akmolinsk  and  of  the  Govemor-Cleneralship  of 
the  Stejijx's.  Uu^sian  Asia,  situated  iit  the  con- 
fluence ot  the  Uiii  with  the  Irtysh,  on  a  barren 
steppe,  1624  miles  Ij  nil  eut  of  MOMOW  {llap: 
Asta,  G  3).  Its  average  annual  temperatiue  is 
somewhat  over  83'.  It  is  poorly  built.  It  has 
t^vn  ^-^N  nin.i>ia,  a  ■seminary  for  teachers,  a  tech- 
nical ncluMil,  and  the  West  Siberian  section  of 
the  Russian  Geogruidiieal  Society.  Its  indus- 
tries arc  unimportant.  Its  commerce  has  some- 
what developed  since  the  construction  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  Omsk  having  become  a 
distributing  station  for  Western  Siberia.  Popu- 
lation, in  1897,  37,470. 

OMUhf  d-mpK.  A  small  salmon  IBalmo  mi- 
grateriw),  which  abomids  in  Lake  Baikal  and 

other  waters  of  Kastrrn  Sihrrin,  whenw  prcat 
quantities  are  sent  salted  to  all  of  the  western 
parts  of  the  country. 

ON,  dn.  An  ancient  Egyptian  city.  SeeHsu« 

OTOMS. 

ON  A,  {/n&.  A  group  of  tribes^  apparently 
constituting  a  distinct  iioguistie  stock,  inhabit- 
in;;  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Strait  of  ICsgel- 

Inn  nnd  the  northwestern  jwrtion  of  Tierra  dc! 
Fnetro.  In  spite  of  the  cold  and  desolate  nature  of 
their  eoiiiitry,  they  j^o  almost  tiaked  and  build  only 
the  slightest  brushwomi  shelters,  protecting  their 
IxNiies  by  copious  rubbing  of  grease.  They  arc 
tall  and  strongly  built,  and  are  expert  hunters 
and  fishers,  using  the  club,  sling,  bow,  b^as, 
and  lane<  Their  bark  ranaes  withstand  almost 
any  storm  and  the  baskets  \vr>ven  by  their  women 
ore  so  well  made  that  they  will  hold  water. 
They  have  also  trained  dq^  to  bunt.  Very  little 
is  yet  imown  of  their  religion  or  sociology,  which, 
however,  appear  to  be  as  elaborate  as  among 
most  roving  tribes.  They  formerly  numbered 
nearly  .3000,  but  are  hoin^  rapidly  exterminated 
by  the  sheep-lierders  who  have  occupied  the 
country. 

ONAOEB,  ftn'ft-jiir.  or  niioRKMMi.  F^ee  T\i  \xo. 

OVATAB  (Lat^  from  Gk.  'OMrot).  A  Greek 
artist,  whose  actlyity  extended  from  about  n.c. 

490  to  460.  He  was  a  nalive  of  _T!t,'ina  and  son 
of  Micon.  Among  his  famous  works  were  a  four- 
liorae  elmriot  at  Olympia  made  for  HIera  of  Bfnr 


cnsc  to  commemorate  a  victory  in  the  panics,  a 
colossal  Hercules  at  the  same  place,  dedicated 
by  the  Thasiaus,  and  a  group  of  the  Greek  heroes 
casting  lota  to  determine  who  should  accept  the 
challenge  of  Uector.  At  Delphi  was  a  large 
group  of  fighting  men  dedicated  hy  the  Taren- 
tines.  Onatas  is  only  kuowu  sut  u  worker  in 
lironze,  hut  it  is  probable  that  the  J^ginetan 
sculptures  (q.v.),  which  seem  to  have  been 
executed  during  his  lifetime,  show  his  Influence 
on  the  art  of  his  native  island. 

ONATE,  6nyU'tA,  Juax  de  (cl555cl61d). 
A  Spanish  explorer,  settler  of  New  Mexico.  He 
was  bom  at  Uuadaiajaca»  Meitioo,  of  which  city 
his  father  had  been  the  founder,  and  married  a 

prniiddaii^ihter  of  Corfvs.  In  l.'^t."!  lie  received 
permission  from  the  Viceroy,  Velusco,  to  colonize 
what  is  now  New  Mexico.  After  his  preparations 
were  complete,  the  start  was  delayed  by  Monte- 
rey, who  had  succeeded  Velaseo  as  Viceroy,  and 
who  wished  to  transfer  the  ;;ranf  to  Pedro  Ponce 
dc  I^eon.  In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1598, 
the  force  of  ]'M)  cidoniNts  with  servants  and 
Indians  started  from  Zacatecas;  it  cro.ssed  the 
Rio  Grande  in  April ;  and  in  August  founded 
San  Juan,  the  first  capital  of  New  Mexico.  Ouato 
led  sereral  expeditions  into  Arizona  (1599,  1G04, 
and  possibly  1611),  and  ><'<)n.-^  not  to  have  heen 
Governor  of  the  new  sctllemenls  after  1008. 
The  principal  source  for  the  history  of  the  ex- 
pedition is  an  epic  poem  by  Gaspar*  de  Villagr4 
(or  Vil1aj»ran),  a  captain,  who  accompanied 
OOnlf         iTjadc  him  the  hero  of  the  ei)opec. 

ONAWA,  6n'A-wA.  A  town  and  the  county- 
seat  of  .Muuona  County,  Iowa,  59  miles  north 
of  Council  Bluffs;  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  rnilroads  (Map:  Iowa, 

A  ;) ) .  U  carries  on  coii-idciaMe  trade  as  the 
commercial  centre  of  a  producti\e  lurming  and 
fclock  raising  count  rv.    There  is  a  public  libmy. 

l'opiil;*inn.  in  1S!>0."  la.lS;  in  1900,  1933. 

ONCKEN",  .'ajk'rn,  Ai  gl  st  (I84i-).  A  Ger- 
man economif't,  of  the  historical  school.  He  was 
born  at  Heidelberg,  studied  there,  at  Munich,  and 
at  Ilerlin,  and  after  six  years  of  retirement  Ott 
his  estates  in  Oldenburg,  in  1872  became  professor 
of  iKtlitical  economy  and  statistics  in  the  Impe- 
rial Agrieultural  In-tilnte  in  Vienna,  whence  in 
1877  he  went  to  the  rolytechnic  Institute  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  the  following  year  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bern.  Among  his  works  are;  A4am  Smith 
in  der  KtatMrge»ehieMe{\B74) ;  Adam  Smith  wid 
Jmmanuel  Kant  (1877);  Die  Mnxime  "!.ai.i<srz 
fairc  et  laisfcz  passer"  { 1877 ) ,  a  valuable  critical 
edition  of  Quesniiy  (1888).  which  gave  fresh 
stimulus  to  the  study  of  the  physiocrats; 
Oeschichtc  der  politi»ehm  Oekvnomie  (psrt  i., 
1901)  ;  and  contributions  to  Bcrncr  licitrufie  sur 
Gcsrhirhtr  tier  yationaUikonomic,  of  which  he 
\vas  .'il'i ,  ij  . 

ONCKEN,  WII.HSLM  (1838—).  A  (3erman 
historian,  brother  of  August  Oncken.  He  was  bom 
in  Tlctdell)erg;  was  educated  there,  ami  at  Got- 
tinLTcn  and  Uerlin;  taught  at  llcidelherg  ( 1802- 
TfM  ;  and  in  1870  was  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Glesseu.  In  1877  he  became  editor  of  the 
comprehensive  series  entitled  Atlgemeine  Oc' 
$ehi('h(r  in  KinzrUlarHtrUun<]rn.  He  wrote:  A  then 
und  HrHas  (ISHo-Ofi)  ;  Stadt,  frhlosn  und  floch- 
sf,h}iJr    U'  t'l'  l},,  rq    f.^d    ed,    Iss.",  i  ;    .nini    in  lite 

series  mentioned:  Das  Zcitaltcr  Fricdrichs  dca 
Qrowm  (1861-83) ;  i>a«  ^eilalfer  der  Jl^otolMi^ 
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des  KoianreUAa  vrnd  der  Befreiung^trieM 

87) ;  and  Dan  Zeitalier  det  Kaitert  Wilhelm  I. 

ONCOCABPUS  (Neo-Lnt.,  from  Gk.  j^wj, 
onfcos,  boofct  +  Ko^ir,  knrpos,  fruit).  A  genus 
of  trees  of  the  natural  order  .\nacardiaccip.  Onro- 
earptu  vitienrig,  a  remarkable  Fiji  Island  tree 
about  on  f«  t  high,  has  large  oblong  leaves,  and 
a  corky  fruit,  aouiewhat  resembling  the  seed  of 
a  walnut.  Its  sap  when  brought  in  contact  with 
the  skin  is  very  caustic,  for  which  reason  the 
wood  is  often  called  itch  wood.  The  exhalations 
ar*  8a  id  to  cause  itching  with  imtatkm  for 
scvciul  days. 

0NC0RHYNCHU8  (Kco-Lat.,  from  Ok. 

onkos,  book  +  ^ir/xi»,  rhyiichos,  ^ntnif ) .  A 
genus  of  salmon  including  those  of  tlie  I'acific 
const,  several  species  of  which  are  of  commercial 
importance.   See  Salmoji. 

CHBAXiL,  d  nel'.  JoHW  Bbxtow  ( 1793-1 8G3). 
An  American  jurist.  He  was  W>rn  in  Smith 
Carolina,  graduated  at  South  Carolina  (.College 
in  isl  j,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  two  years 
later,  lie  served  in  the  Le|;islature,  and  was 
Speaker  in  the  House  before  being  diosen  asso- 
ciate judge  in  1828.  lie  was  later  judgi-  in  (he 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  wa.^  al-n  nmst  tiitr^clic 
in  promoting  business  inlcrprisrs  which  might 
bent'tii  the  Stat*.  Ik'sides  hoing  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  press  on  educational,  temperance, 
and  religious  matters,  he  was  the  author  of 
ji  Digest  of  the  yeffro  J.aic  of  f^outh  Carolina 
i  1848)  ;  Annal9  of  Xcwbcrrtf,  S.  C.  (IS.'iS)  ;  and 
liio(jrui>hicul  Hketchea  of  tt^  Bench  and  Bar  of 
South  Carolina  (18S9). 

ONEGA,  tVnyr''g».  Lake.  A  lake  in  1!..  nnith- 
ern  part  of  Russia.  (Jovcmmcnt  of  Ulumlz  (Map; 
Kns-iii.  E  2).  It  i-.  next  to  Ladoga  (q.v.).  the 
lar>;cst  lake  in  Europe,  and  measures  l.'iO  miles 
in  length  by  fiO  miles  in  greatest  width,  its  area 
being  3700  square  mileH.  Its  greatest  depth  is 
orer  1400  fwt.  The  north  shore  is  indented 
witli  nnni.  riHH  deep  and  narrow  fiords,  and  the 
lukc  vuiitaius  a  large  nundn'r  of  islands,  some 
of  which  are  inhabited.  Lake  Onepi  receives 
the  waters  of  a  number  of  other  lakes  to  th>' 
north  and  east  of  It,  its  own  waters  flowing  into 
Lake  Ladoga  through  the  Svir.  A  tanal  rnns 
along  the  south  shore  of  (he  lake.  fr«im  the 
8vir  on  the  west  to  the  Vytegra  on  the  east, 
the  latter  river  being  further' connected  by  canals 
with  the  Volga  and  the  Dvina. 

ONEOLIA,  A-nf/lya.  A  town  in  flu  Province 
of  Porto  Miiurizio,  Italv,  40  miles  east-noitlieast 
of  Nice,  on  (he  Gulf  of  Genoa,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  lnip<>ro.  here  crossed  by  two  iron  bridge!^ 

(Map:  Italy.  C  4).  The  town  has  a  prison 
rcM-nibling  a  church.  It  is  a  garrisf»n  (own  and 
a  sea  bathing  resort.  It  carries  on  a  shipping 
tra  ]i  in  wine.  oil.  and  fruits.  Andrea  IXtria, 
the  Genoese  admiral,  was  born  here.  Population 

(commune),  In  1881,  7286;  in  IIMl,  8627. 

ONE-HOSS  SHAY,  Tiik  Uom.kbftt..  A 
faniiliur  humorous  poem  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  (1858),  published  under  the  title  of 
Th^  t)racon*>i  Mfisterpifcc.  It  tells  of  a  vehicle 
eons(nK(od  wi(h  such  care  that,  after  a  long 
life,  all  it-  parts  Came  to  ■  suddcn  end  at  the 
same  moment. 

ONSIDA,  t^dt.  A  central  tribe  of  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy   (q.v.)*   The  nimia  bgr 


which  they  are  commonly  known  is  a  corruption 
of  their  prujx  r  name,  Oneyotka-ono,  commonly 
nndcnil  people  of  the  stone,'  referring  to  the 
tril)al  palladium,  the  celebrated  'Oneida  Stone,* 
a  large  granite  boulder  near  the  site  of  tlieir 
ancient  village  on  Oneida  Lalce.  Their  territory 
was  about  the  lalce  of  the  same  name,  in  oentnl 
New  York,  and  txtciulin^'  ^<ill(ll\\ar<I  to  the 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna.  They  were  con- 
sidered a  younger  mcml»cr  of  the  confederacy, 
and  never  attained  any  special  prominence  in 
its  affairs,  seeming  always  to  have  acted  eon- 
trnrv  to  the  ^.pirit  of  the  league,  being  usually 
fritnilly  lu  tlio  I'liuch  and  Jesuits,  of  whom 
the  majority  of  the  Iroquois  were  the  determined 
enemies;  at  u  later  jjeriod  they,  almost  alone 
of  their  kindred,  took  sides  with  the  Americans 
in  the  BevoluUonary  War.  Their  friendship  for 
the  Americans  during  this  struggle  was  due 
chit  ily  (o  the  inllueiu  i-  of  tlu  ir  Congregational 
niis^ionarj-.  Samuel  Kirklumi,  and  drew  down 
npou  them  the  vengeance  of  the  hostile  Iroquois 
under  Jirant,wbo  burned  their  Tillagea  and  forced 
them  to  toke  refuge  within  the  American  settle- 
ments until  the  cIo>c  of  t!ic  war,  wTicti  tlii>  main 
body  returned  to  iheir  furunr  huuRN,  whik  a 
considerable  number  emigrated  to  Canada  and 
settled  upon  Thameu  River,  Ontario,  where  they 
still  remain.  Between  1820  and  1835,  having 
sold  most  of  their  lands  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  majority  of  the  Oneida  removed  to  a 
reservation  at  the  hrad  of  (irccn  Hay.  Wis., 
where  they  now  reside.  Iwing  fairly  prosperous 
and  civilized,  as  are  also  those  in  New  Y'ork 
and  Canada.  The  whole  tribe  numbers  at  ]iresent 
considerably  over  3000  (being  probably  more 
nnmorous  ttian  at  any  former  period  of  it-<  his- 
U>ry  )  ,  (i  ist  ril>uted  us  followrf:  Orwiiia  Ie^rr\ at  ion, 
Wisconsin,  1080;  Oneida  and  other  reservations. 
New  York,  270;  'Oneidas  of  the  Thames,'  Ontario, 
800;  with  Six  Nations  on  Grand  River,  Ontario, 
not  s{>eeified. 

ONEIDA.  A  city  in  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
27  miles  east  of  Syracuse;  on  the  New  York 

Central  and 'Hudson  River,  the  New  York,  On- 
tario and  Western,  and  the  West  Shore  rail- 
roads (Map:  New  York,  E  2).  It  has  a  fine 
high  sch<Hii  building,  a  public  librnn-.  a  city 
hospital,  and  Allen  and  Iligenlxithani  parks.  It 
is  but  five  miles  distant  from  Oneida  Lake,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  which  In  Sylvan  'Beach,  a 
popular  watering  plare.  The  in<ln>trial  interests 
are  represented  by  iron  works,  ami  mainiluclories 
of  caskets,  flour,  hosiery,  handcarts,  (carriages, 
wagons,  furniture,  steel  and  wood  pulleys,  and 
sash  and  blinds.  The  snrmnnding  country  is 
agriculturally  proilurtive.  Cnder  a  charter  of 
1001.  the  goveriiiiient  i~  ailmiriisiered  hy  a  mayor 
and  common  council,  hiinnially  elected.  The 
water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
municipality.    Population,  in  1800,  6083;  in 

1000.  tWfit.  The  first  settlers  within  the  pre«fnt 
limits  of  Oneida  came  in  1834,  but  a  vi!la;:o  was 
not  e^tallli^hr•ti  until  lS.'i!\  and  was  not  incor- 
porated until  1848.    The  city  was  chartered  in 

1001.  Oneida  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
famous  Oneida  Indians^  is  not  far  distant,  and 
two  mllM  to  th<»  sonth  is  the  Oneida  Community 
(q.v.'.  roii-nlf  Dnrant, /7i.v/orv  of  Otteirfa  Co«n* 
ti/,  \.  y.  I  I'hila-l.  Ipliia, 

ONEIDA  COMMUJ^ITY.  A  communistic 
settlement  at  Oneida,  Hadison  County,  N.  Y., 
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founded  in  1847  h\  John  JIumphrry  Xoyns  (q.v.). 
It  hud  a  roli^'ioiis  orijfin,  Noyc-^  luivin;,'  hoon 
led  by  his  New  1  cstaiiicnt  stiiJu'r,  to  lulicvc  in 
the  posHibility  oi  Lliritiliutis  living  a  8inleH>i  life, 
and  in  other  doctrines)  at  varmnce  with  those  of 
tlie  established  churches.  In  1838  a  small  settle- 
ment of  his  diedples  was  formed  in  Putney-,  Vt., 
the  home  of  his  fatlior's  family,  where  it  existed 
till  its  reuiova)  iu  li>47-48  to  Oneida,  N.  Y.  For 
tile  first  tin  years  the  Omida  Coiiiniuiiity  was 
not  iijiancially  successful,  but  after  1857  wiis 
prosperous,  largely  through  the  manufacture  of 
the  Oneida  trap.  There  was  no  formally  chosen 
leader,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  most  fit  would 
naturally  control,  and  Noyes  remained  the  liad- 
iii;,'  spirit.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
s-ijiial  life  was  the  system  of  'complex  marriage.' 
Marriage  was  not  permanent,  but  license  did  not 
prevail,  as  the  marital  relations  wen  carefully 
regulated,  and  the  Community  assumed  ri's|)oii- 
sibility  for  the  support  and  e<lucatinn  of  the 
tliililtt'n.  A  novel  iVaturc  of  the  life  was  tlic 
plan  of  'mutual  criticism,'  wiiich  is  said  to  have 
•UeceSsfully  taken  the  place  of  ordinary  means  of 
government  in  the  raciety.  Outside  opposition  to 
this  system,  espeelalljr  on  the  part  of  the  church- 
es, Ivd  to  its  aliaiidonitu  nf  in  1879,  and  tlu'  voluii- 
tary  dissolution  of  the  Community  and  leuijjan- 
i/jition  into  a  joint  stock  company  took  place 
January  1,  1881;  but  while  communism  of  prop- 
erty and  the  distinctive  social  life  were  given  up, 
a  common  dining-room,  laundry,  library',  and 
assombly-hall  and  other  coiiperative  features  are 
still  rctain<<l.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  <if 
the  C'onuuunit}'  it  had  about  238  members,  with 
45  others  at  a  branch  at  WalHngford,  Conn., 
owned  650  acres  of  land,  with  numerous  numu- 
faeturing  establishments  and  other  bulldines,  the 
total  projierty  being  valued  at  $600,000.  It  has 
since  largely  increased  its  property  and  business, 
having  manufactories  at  Kcn\v<>od,  Slicrrill,  and 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  V.,  and  Niagara  Fulls,  Unt. 
Consult:  Xoyes,  The  Rrrenn  (Putney,  1847); 
id.,  BUtory  of  Amertcon  Bociali»mt  '(Philadel- 
phia, 1870)  ;  Nordhoir,  CommunitHc  Roeieiir»  of 
Ike  United  fttates  (New  York,  lS7.«i^  ;  HinrN. 
American  Communities  (Chicago,  hK>td).  See 
ComCUNIBM. 

ONEIDA  ULKE.  A  body  of  water  in  central 
New  York,  between  the  counties  of  Madison, 
Oneida,  Onomlaga.  nnd  (Iswi  m,,.  )1  miles  north- 
east of  Syracuse  (Map:  New  York,  E  2).  It  is 
20  mile8  long,  from  4  to  7  miles  wide,  and  is 
connected  with  Lake  Ontario  by  the  Oneida  and 
Onweirn  rTV<'rA.  Oneida  Lake  was  an  important 
r.  I    I  .  rcinl  M;;li\vay  l>efore  the  era  of  railroads. 

O'NElLLf  6-nel',  £USA»  later  Lady  Bbcud 
(1791-1872).    An  Irish  fraRiKlienne.  daujrhter 

of  an  actor,  who  manapod  (lie  T)rejL:!ioda  Thontrp. 
After  playing  for  .some  ycar»  in  Iriland,  she 
went  to  London,  where,  on  October  C,  1814,  she 
appeared  as  Juliet  at  Covent  Garden.  Her  sue- 
cess  was  Immediate,  and  for  Ave  years  she  was 
the  njost  popular  artrr^s  in  (Irfsit  Britain.  Tlien 
she  married  W  illiam  \\  rixon  Beeber.  one 
of  the  Irish  mf'ni!)cr.s  of  Parliament,  \\lio  after- 
wards succeeded  to  a  baronetcy.  After  her  mar- 
riage she  never  again  appeared  on  the  stage. 

CNEHjIi,  Til         See  Tybone. 

CNEIIilt,  Owen  Rok  (Gael.  Entjhnn  Jtnadh, 
Red  Owen)  ( ?-lfl49).  The  commander  of  the 
Iridi  foTOM  in  the  wars  against  the  English  in 


the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  lie 
was  the  utplitw  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  Lord  of  iyioiie, 
and  on  the  flight  of  tlic  northern  chiefs  in  1607 
he  accompanied  his  uncle  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  was  carefully  educated  at  Ix>uvain.  Like 
most  of  the  exiles  of  that  period,  he  selected  the 
professioo  of  arms,  and  rose  to  distinction  as 
commander  of  tlu'  Iri^h  troops  in  the  service  of 
Spain.  In  the  tm  aiitime,  the  wholesale  conlisca- 
tions  in  tlu-  north  isf  Ireland,  known  in  history  as 
the  'Plantation  of  Ulster/  led  to  a  general  rising 
of  the  Irish  in  1041.  On  the  invitation  of  a  dele* 
gation  sent  for  that  purpose,  O'Neill  crossed  over 
to  Ireland,  assumed  command  of  the  forces  levied 
by  the  (leneral  Asscmhly  of  tiie  Irish  nation,  and 
for  eight  yeara  held  in  ciatk  tin-  whole  power  of 
England  and  the  Scotch  'planters.'  His  most 
signal  victory  was  won  at  Iknburb  on  the  Black- 
water,  in  lyrone,  June  5,  1846,  when  with  6500 
men  ho  routed  Monroe's  army  of  TOfH),  killing, 
disalilin;;.  or  taking  nearly  one  half  tlie  enemy, 
and  ea ptui  ill",'  all  the  artillery,  liaL';,M;;c,  and 
1500  horses,  after  which,  rapidly  facing  around, 
he  put  to  flight  two  other  detachments  of  2a00 
troops  which  were  marching  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Monroe.  For  two  years  more  he  «fontinued 
to  win  one  victory  after  another,  in  nearly  ever}' 
ia.stuuce  ugaiusl  supcriur  force  or  iKjuipment, 
until  his  death,  November  0.  ir>l!i.  after  a  brief 
illne.ts.  His  removal  deprived  the  Irish  army  of 
com|)etent  leadership,  and  the  execution  of  King 
Charles  I.  ami  the  overthrow  of  the  Royalist 
Party  in  Fngland  left  the  way  clear  for  the  inva- 
.sion  by  Cromwell  in  the  same  year. 

O'NEILIi,  Peggy.    See  Eatox,  Mabqabbt 

(O'NEiu.). 

OmiLX^  Sir  PmeuM  (c.l604-33).  An  Irish 
rebel,  the  eldest  son  of  'furlough  O'Neill.  As  a 
youth  he  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  lived 
a  lawle-,  life  on  his  return  to  his  native  land, 
where  he  Ijccame  an  active  participator  in  the 
insurrection  of  1641.  He  was  one  of  the  five 
who  planned  to  surprise  Dublin  Castle,  and 
throiif^h  a  treacherous  breach  of  hoflpitalHy  he 
oMaiiud  po---is~ion  of  rharlenionf  CastTc,  while 
as  the  result  of  furtiuT  succes#<es  he  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  Irish  forces.  . 
He  represented  Ulster  iu  the  Confederate  Council 
of  1642,  but  his  failure  to  capture  Drocheda 

after  a  prnlon^'rrl  siri,'e  in  Ui41  42  lessened  the 
confidence  of  his  urui\ .  which  had  once  nunil)ered 
30,000,  and  he  yielded  tiu' diief  conunand  to  Owen 
Roc  O'Neill  (q.v.).  Sir  Piu-lim  then  ex|R-cled 
to  regain  it,  but  was  disappointetl,  and  be  went 
into  hiding  after  the  surrender  of  Charlcmont  in 
1860,  but  was  caught  at  last,  tried,  and  exeented 
for  the  atrocious  uwi ssaf|-«.s  lie  had  ordered,  lie 
refused  to  ^ave  liiinself  by  giving  evidence  to 
show  that  Charles  I.  had  authorised  him  to  raise 
troops  in  Ireland. 

O'NEILL,  Sir  Tt  KijOl'tui  Ll'lNKAtii  (c.lo.30 
J).')).  An  Irish  chieftain,  lord  of  Tyrone,  in  the 
County  of  Ulster,  where  he  was  bom.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  the  notoHons  Shane  O'Neill,  whom  he 
trieil  uti-uccf-sfully  to  oust  from  the  headship  of 
the  clan  durin^i  the  latter's  t'ompulsorv  absence  in 
England  in  1562.  Turlough  sue«eeded  Shane  at 
his  death  five  years  afterwards.  Though  Tur- 
lough ])roniised  fidelity  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
excelle<l  even  his  predecessor  in  the  formation  of 
traitorous  leagues  with  the  Soots.  An  unsnrcemi- 
ful  attempt  was  wade  to  capture  him  in  166B, 
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and  bis  country  waa  invaded  by  Emcx,  tfae  Eqg- 
Ciovemor  of  UUt«r,  in  1S74.  Turlough  was 

culled  upon  to  surreiif!  r  lii  lamls,  iiuTt  ly  that 
he  might  receive  them  again  uiuUt  an  Eii>,'li8h 
tenure.  He  took  up  arms  against  the  Kn^'lisli  in 
1579,  and  four  years  later  invaded  iyrconnel,  hut 
WHH  beaten  back  by  O'DonncIl,  and  he  next  en- 
tered into  atrife  for  the  possession  of  lands  with 
tbe  Eart  of  Tyrone,  over  whom  he  gained  a  vic- 
tory in  ir>88.  l)Mt  lift  resigned  in  his  favor  five 
yeAis  utliTvvaj  ils.  \\  hile  Turluugh  v-aa  making  a 
final  effort  to  regain  his  lost  sovereignty,  his 
castle  was  destroyed  by  Tyrone,  and  himself 
obliged  to  hide  in  a  ruin  near  liy,  where  ht  died. 

ONEONTA,  o'nA-«n'Ul.  A  village  in  Otscpo 
County,  N.  Y.,  61  miles  northeast  of  Binghain- 
ton;  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  on  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  and  the  Ulster  and  Dela- 
ware railroads  (Map:  New  York,  E  3).  It  is 
the  scat  of  tlif  Onconta  State  Normal  School, 
and  has  a  public  librury,  a  State  armory,  and 
the  Aurdia  Fox  Memorial  Hospital.  The  village 
earriei  on  considerable  trade,  and  its  industrial 
establishments  include  construction  and  repair 
shop^  of  the  I')<'la\\ aro  and  TImlMin  T?;iilroad,  a 
Hilk  mill,  planing  mill,  knitting  mill,  foundries, 
and  cigar  factories.  S«'ttled  about  1800,  Oneonta 
was  incorporated  in  1848.  Under  a  charter  of 
1885,  the  govemnient  is  vested  in  a  president, 
annually  elected,  and  a  council,  chosen  on  a 
general  ticket.  Populution,  iu  1890,  6272;  in 
1900,  7147. 

ON'SSANDSB  (Lat^  from  Qk.  'Or^mul^, 

Oa^fMfroji).    A  Platonic  philosopher  of  the 

first  rrnlniy  A.n.  Tic  liv<<l  at  Tvnnu'  under  Ntro, 
and  wrote  a  tract,  2;T^Tiryi*iiX4>of,  dedicated  io 
Veranius,  consul  in  49.  The  work  deals  v^itb  tlic 
ethical  duties  of  a  general,  is  based  on  Xenophon, 
and  was  first  editetl  in  (!reek  in  1599.  I^ter 
editions  are  by  Korala  (Paris,  1822)  and  KOchly 
(Leipzig,  18GU). 

OMS-TO-ora  coBXEKBomaanm.  see 

ONI'AS  S  TEMPLE.  A  sanctuary  built  at 
I.«ontopolis  in  Kgj  pt  by  the  Jewish  high  priest 
Onias,  probably  not  long  after  tbe  desecration 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Antioehus  IV., 
Kpiphanc^,  in  DccemlKT,  H.c.  168.  Accordinf; 
to  .losephus,  this  lycnntopolis  was  situated  in 
till-  iielicix.litan  noni.'  i  In^..  xiii.  3,  2),  180 
stadia  northeast  of  Memphis  (litl.  Jud.f  vii. 
10,  3),  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  well- 
known  Leontopolis  in  tbe  Delta,  It  oonsequently 
cannot  hare  Iwn  far  from  the  city  of  HeliopoHs 

if^t-If.  Tn  t!ie  I  ihvr'tilum  Anlniinii  a  Tin/.* 
Juiluoruiii  is  inentiotiftl  that  tnay  have  lM'I<in^td 
to  the  Xonii  of  Ileliopolis,  Imt  i>  stadia  from 
Memphis.  At  this  place,  the  in<idern  Belbeis, 
there  once  was  a  temple  of  the  pr»dde*s  Bast,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  ttiere  is  a  Tell  el-Ychudiyj'ch. 
Another  Tell  el-Yehudiyyeh,  however,  is  found 
near  Heliopolis  with  a  •Iewi<li  (('nieterv.  'I'lii-* 
has  b<>en  identified  by  Xaville  as  the  capital  of 
the  land  of  Onins.'  and  it  is  probably  identical 
also  with  the  Taslra  Judteorttm  mentioned  in  a 
KotUia  Diftnifatvm  Orifnii*.  C.2R  A.n.,  while  the 

M>  I  alh'd  ("aiiili  I'T  the  Jew  -  !  \  )if..  xiv.  8.  2)  waS 
in  unotlu-r  dinitiun,  ni>rl])vv<nt  uf  MeniphiH.  A 
temple  of  Bast  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  have 
been  allowrd  to  fall  into  rtiina  there  than  nearer 
to  Bul>a-tis.  There  ia  no  reaaon  for  doubting 
that  an  old  pagan  temple  was  given  to  Onias  and 


remodeled  hy  him.  The  tawer*like  shape  indi- 
eatea  this.  If  it  had  been  a  new  structure,  the 

pattern  of  the  tcmidc  in  .lerusnleni  would  no 
doubt  have  been  followed  in  regard  to  the  exterior 
as  ^^  ull  as  the  interior. 

An  to  the  identity  of  the  Jewish  high  priest 
there  is  still  some  uncertainty.  Tn  his  Jmeith 
War,  written  a  few  years  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  Josephus  stale's  that  Omas,  son  of 
Simon,  fled  from  Antioehus  IV.,  Epiphanes,  tO 
l^fO'P^  *^"^  built  the  temple  of  Leontopolis 
(i.  1,  1,  vii,  10,  2-4).  He  would  oonsequently 
be  Onias  111.,  son  of  8imon  the  Just.  With  this 
agree  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  in  his  connuentary 
on  Psalm  Iv.,  the  references  in  the  Palestinian 
lahimd  (Yoma  vi.  3),  and  the  Babylonian  Tnl- 
niud  (Menaehoth  109  a).  On  the  other  hand, 
Joscphus  declares  in  hia  Antiquitie*  (xii.  5,  1; 
xii.  9,  7;  xiii.  3,  1-3;  xiii.  10,  4;  xx.  10)  that 
the  builder  was  a  son  of  Onias  111.,  who  fled  to 
I'-gJTt  *be  time  of  Antioehus  V.,  Eupator 
(u.c.  164-1G2),  when  Menelaus  was  deposed,  and 
Alcimus  (q.T.)  took  his  place.  As  the  Antiqui- 
ttess  were  written  c.96  A.D.,  and  therefore  n>ay  tie 
thought  to  represent  more  careful  rofM-arch,  and 
it  is  told  in  Tl.  Maoc.  rv.  33  sqq.  how  Onias  IIL 
was  murdered  hy  Atulronicns  in  a  sanctuary  at 
Daphme,  near  Antioch,  and  bitterly  lamented 
by  Antioehus  TV.,  many  scliolars  have  credited 
the  later  account  rather  than  the  earlier.  But 
neither  Josephus  himself  nor  Theodore,  who  else- 
where follous  II.  MaecalxHs,  mentions  .my  such 
murder  of  Onias,  and  Haethgcn,  Willrich,  and 
Wellhausen  have  stronglv  aiigued  that  the  notice 
ia  unhistorical,  being  either  a  eonfuBioii  with  the 
murder  of  Menetnus  or  a  transferenoe  to  the 
Jewish  InV'h  priest  ,.f  1  lie  tragic  fate  of  a  son 
of  Seleucu^  murdered  by  Andronicus  at  Daphme 
and  naturally  mourned  by  Antioehus.  Josephus 
may,  in  hi«'  old  age,  have  been  misled  by  a 
poorer  sonree  or  an  altered  tradition,  a  ehinge 
of  .ittitudc  toward  the  temple  it  1  rintopoHs 
being  clearly  discernible  on  the  p.iri  ol  the  Jew- 
ish teachers. 

If  it  was  Oniaa  III.  who  in  B.C.  170  fled  to 
Eg^'pt.  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  deseera* 
tion  of  tho  temple  in  Jcni=;alf>m  and  its  dedication 
to  Zeuti  Ulyiiipius  in  B.C.  11*8  led  him  to  ask  i'lol- 
emy  VII.,  Philometor,  and  Cleopatra  I.  for  the 
temple  of  Bast  at  Iwcontopolis.  For  three  years 
the  legitimate  high  priest  and  ethnareh  would 
then  have  ofTiri.ited  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Yahweh  before  the  restoration  of 
the       1  eult    in   Jerusnleni    in  Deeenilier, 

B.C.  105.  Oniaa  not  only  had  with  him  numerous 
emigrants  who  formed  military  eohtnies,  but 
left  behind  many  sympathizers.  This  is  evident 
from  Isninh  six.  18-25,  probably  written  in  n.c. 
150,  whrn  Jonathan  sat  by  the  side  of  Alexander 
Balas,  .'Is  he  was  married  to  Cleopatra,  Here 
reference  is  made  to  Ave  cities  in  Egj'pt  oc- 
cupied by  Hebrews,  one  of  them  called  I>eon- 
topolis  (the  city  of  the  Lion),  and  to  an  altar 
and  .sacre<l  ^tom-  (or  'tower.'  if  the  word  is  read 
Mizpah)  at  the  l>order  of  Eg>'pt.  where  the 
KgA'ptians  are  expe<-<cd  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Yah- 
wcli.  Tlie  fetding  of  the  Oreek  translator  toward 
Ix^ontopolis  ii*  s<M'n  in  his  rendering  the  name 
The  City  of  Righteousness.'  It  has  been  suj*- 
po(*ed  that  the  Sibylline  Oracles  (v.  492  neq. ) 
refer  to  this  temple,  bat  that  is  probably  wrong. 
£arty  regulations  preserved  in  the  Miahna 
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ONIONS,  OYSTER   PLANT.  ETC. 


1.  CARROT  fOaucus  carot*!. 

2.  PARSNIP  iPeucedanum  »atlvum). 
V  and  4.  ONION  (Allium  C«pal. 


5.  LEEK  'Allium  Porrum). 

6.  GARLIC  (Allium  sativum). 

7.  OYSTER  PLANT  (Tragopogon  porrifOliu»>. 


(Menacboth  xiii.  1(1)  prr)\ ;  L  ihnt  a  sacrifice 
promiiied  to  thi^  toniidc  slKniiil  tx'  offt-ml  there, 
•ad  that  priests  uf  tliu  t)'rt4>k-  .hIkhiIiI  not  lose 
tiwir  priestJjr  tUgnity  or  ttlmre  of  the  offering* 
if  tlwy  CBHW  to  JeruMlcm.  It  is  only  after  toe 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  especially  by 
rabbin  of  ilic  se<^(ind  and  third  centurie»,  that 
the  cult  there  was  coniienuied    I  Metiachutli,  lUU 

b).  After  the  fall  of  Jeruaalem  in  AJt.  70  it 
aeeimi  to  have  enjoyed  aueh  favor  tiutt  the 

Roiniius  had  reaiwn  to  feur  it,  and  after  a.d.  72 
LupiM  closed  it,  and  some  time  later,  possibly 
A.i>.  75,  Puulinus  destroyed  it  {Bel.  Jud..  vii. 
10,  2-4).  Joaephus  states  that  it  had  tlicn  stood 
343  years.  This  is  no  doubt  ail  error  for  243, 
which  would  plaoe  its  ooueention  aa  a  Yahweh 
•anetuary  in  B.O.  168.  Oonsult:  Oassel,  D« 
Templo  Oniai  ileliopolilatw  (Bremen,  1730); 
lierzfeld,  Uefiehichlv  dcM  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  ii., 
p.  557  seq.  (Udp/ig,  1803);  Ewald,  (Jvachichte 
4e§  Voiket  laracl,  vol.  iii.,  p.  405  aeq.  ((i^ttiogen, 
1862) ;  Oraets,  OeacMoftle  d9r  Juden  (4th  ed., 
l.eij)zi;r,  1888)  ;  Baethgen,  in  Zritarhrift  fiir  alt- 
tt  st<imt  ntliche  Wutaentchaf  t,  vol.  vii.  (Ciiesiien, 
1HS()|:  Willrieh,  Judtn  untl  (Iricchen  vor  drr 
makkalmiHchen  Hrhebung  (Ciottingen.  1805)  ;  id., 
Judaica  {Omingen,  lOOO)  ;  Bcrtholet,  Die  Htel- 
lung  dcr  IsraelUen  und  der  Juden  zu  den  Frem- 
dcn  ( Leipzig,  1890)  j  SchUrer,  Oe^chivktc  det 
; w  /  ,  y;  X  ulk;'.s,  vol.  iii.  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1898)  ; 
DerenlMHirf,',  /,".s.v'/i  /mr  l'hi»toire  ft  la  gi^graphie 
dc  la  Falesinu  (I'aris.  1867^;  Naville,  Seventh 
Memoir  of  Egjfpt  JS^Iorattom  Fund  (London, 
1888) ;  Wellhamen,  ftraeKHKiht  und  /fldtMdk* 
('  M  h;  ?  iM  ,1,  Berlin.  1899);  Uaniburger, 
in  iitai'EHcyclopadie  dea  dudentfmm*  (StreUtz, 
18M). 

ONION  (Fr.  oii/Tvut,  o<]iihi.  from  Lat.  unio, 
pearl,  onion).  Certain  speei.s  of  the  genus  Al- 
Hnm  particularly  Aiiiuni  crpa,  a  biennial 

buIbouii-rooiM.  vcfetable  with  a  swelling  aten, 
leafy  at  the  hase  and  with  tapering  flatular  leawa. 
The  bulb  is  eoinposcd  of  thickened  leaf  elnncnts 
in  conceutric  layers.  The  native  country  of  tlie 
onion  is  not  certainly  known,  but  ia  probably 
either  India  or  Elgypt,  in  both  of  which  countries 
it  has  been  eultivated  from  the  moat  remote 
antiquity.  The  part  chiefly  used  is  the  bnib, 
but  the  youns  leavft  are  also  employed  and 
young  seedling's  drawn  from  onion  U'<1:<  are  a 
very  common  ingredient  in  soups  and  sauces  in 
the  beginning  of  snnuner. 

The  onion  requires  a  lipht,  friable,  well  dminod 
soil,  well  stocked  with  organic  matter  and  liberal- 
ly fertilizctl.  Reclaimed  marsh  soils  are  sucicss- 
fully  and  extensively  used  for  growing  the  crop. 
Onions  are  propagated  from:  (1)  sets,  i.e.  little 
bulbs  which  form  on  the  tops  of  the  stems  of 
some  varieties  in  place  of  seed,  or  by  division  of 
the  parent  bulb  as  in  the  case  of  the  potato 
onion,  or  from  small  onions  obtained  from  thick- 
ly fiovm  seed;  and  (2)  from  seed.  The  first 
method  is  the  one  generally  employed  by  farmers 
and  market  gardeners  in  growing  early  bunching 
onions.  Th<-  sets  are  plaiitetl  either  in  tlic  fall  or 
Spring  in  rows  a  foot  apart  and  three  inchcii  dis- 
tant m  the  row.  The  main  crop  of  onions  is  usu- 
aJtjr  grown  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  field  in 
rows  12  to  14  indies  distant  and  thtmoMd  to  S 
inche??  in  the  row.  Sometimes  the  seed  is  90^vn  in 
the  fall  and  transplanted  to  the  field  in  the 
qiriiigs  Imt  the  method  oomiag  into  TOgue  now  in 


the  United  States  is  to  sow  the  swd  under  glass 
in  the  early  spring  and  transfer  to  the  lield  as 
soon  as  the  weatner  will  permit.  Besides  the 
certainty  of  an  even  stand  by  this  method,  the 
yields  are  much  higher,  the  buiba  grade  more 
uniformly,  and  the  extra  cost  of  transpiantin;,' 
is  not  much  more  than  the  cost  uf  Uuuning  und 
w  v-eding  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  place.  Thorough 
cultivation  is  essential  by  whatever  method 
grown.  The  hulbe  are  harvested  when  the  most 
of  the  necks  turn  yellow,  and  are  cured  in  rows 
if  the  weather  is  not  too  hot,  or  in  open  sheils  or 
barns  in  rainy  weather.  They  may  be  kept  over 
winter  by  freezing  aad  keeping  in  that  state 
until  spring  or  by  storing  in  a  dry  apartment 
and  ineping  the  temperature  just  above  freezing. 
Amoriean  varieties  keep  longer  and  are  better 
adapted  to  most  parts  of  the  United  Slates,  but 
foreign  varieties  are  betttr  llavured  and  bring  a 
higher  price  in  the  market.  Bermuda  onions, 
Spanish  onions,  and  some  other  foreign  varieties 
are  quite  extensive^  grown  in  California  and  the 
Southern  Ktntc-s. 

The  potato  onion,  also  called  the  Egyptian  or 
j;round  onion,  is  a  p>rennial  variety  which  pro- 
duces offset  bulbs  resembling  the  shallot  but 
larger.  They  are  milder  than  garlic,  but  are 
stronger  than  the  common  onion.  The  tree  onion 
produces  bulbs  at  the  top  of  the  f«teni.  the  umbels 
In-coniin^'  viviparous.  The  Welsh  onion  I  .{Uium 
/t«/uki«um ) ,  tilau  culled  cibul,  is  little  cultivated 
in  America.  Its  leaves  are  used  like  those  of  the 
shallot,  by  which  name  it  is  also  known.  Onions 
are  similar  to  but  milder  than  garlic  (q.v.). 

OVXOH-nSK.  See  Gkeicakeb. 

OmON  INSECTS.  The  principal  inswta 
which  damage  the  onion  crop  are  the  onion-mag- 
got (larva  of  I'horbia  ct'parum),  the  onion* 
thrips  {Thript  tritiei)^  and  the  onion-cutworm 
(larva  of  Aj^rofts  menoria).  The  adult  of  the 
onion-maggot  is  a  fly  of  the  family  Anthomyiid«e. 
The  eggs  arc  laid  early  in  the  spring,  next  to  the 
stems  or  leaves  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
preferably  in  young  onion  beds.  The  lame  work 
their  way  into  the  bulb  and  cause  the  rapid  de- 
cay and  death  of  the  jdant.  Ina.smuch  n^^  the 
bulb  is  the  edilde  part  of  the  vegetable,  tlie 
.sli<;hte.st  damage  by  these  maggots  is  fatal,  sim^e 
the  decay  continues  even  after  the  maggot.s  are 
killed.  The  maggots  reach  full  growth  about 
the  end  of  May,  and  about  the  middle  of  June 
the  second  generation  of  flies  occurs.  This  gen- 
eration often  fittacks  see<lliii;,'  onions,  ruining 
entire  beds.  The  insect  pasiies  the  winter  partly 
in  the  pupa  state  in  the  ground,  and  partly  as 
adult  in  sheltered  locations.  On  a  small  scale 
damafte  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  sand 
soakcil  in  kerosene,  mixed  with  drier  sand  and 
placed  at  the  Ijasc  of  the  onion  jdants  alon;;  the 
rows.  This  prevents  ef_'<»  layiny;  and  kills  huch 
of  the  young  maggots  an  attempt  to  work  through 
it.  On  a  large  scale,  the  first  plants  which  wilt 
must  be  lifted  out  and  destroyed,  and  then 
kainit  and  nitrate  of  soda  must  be  applied  broad- 
cast to  the  roots. 

The  onion-thrips  sometimes  attacks  onions  in 
great  numbers,  puncturing  the  succulent  leaves 
and  leaving  a  small  yellow  dot  after  each  pune- 
ture.  Tile  leaf  gradually  loses  its  vitality  and 
the  top  turns  yellow.  This  thrips  not  con- 
fined to  the  onion,  but  is  also  found  upon  cab- 
bages and  the  flowers  of  the  orange  farther  South, 
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and  upon  grma,  wheat,  aaU,  and  rye.  It  thrives 
best  in  hot,  dry  weather,  and  the  beat  remedy  is 
m  free  lue  of  standard  keroeene  emuleion  diluted 
ten  time*. 

Several  t«|>ecit's  of  cutworms  afliU'k  onions,  but 
Agruliii  iue»auriu  liaa  Intvu  H|Mjcilically  injuriouti 
in  Huuie  of  the  large  fields  in  the  Northeastern 
btates.  The  remedy  here,  aa  for  other  eutworma, 
Gonaista  in  trapping  the  over-winteriug  larrm 
eurly  in  the  upring  before  vegetable  gardens  are 
set  out,  by  di«tributing  almut  the  field  bunches 
of  f;ra-i  -     r  i  ihcr  early  vi';,'t'tal  ion  ]>oiHoiu'(i  with 

Paris  greeu  ur  arsenic.  Consult  Smith,  Economic 
Entomologjf  (Philadelphia,  1896). 

ONTCELOS.  Tlic  suiipus.-d  author  of  an  Ar- 
aiimic  virsiou  uf  the  i'eutateuch.  OnkeJos  ia 
evidently,  however,  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of 
Aquilaa  (or  Aquila,  q.v.)»  the  Greek  tranalator 
of  the  Pentat«ueh,  and  the  term  Targum  Oakeloa 
indicates  tuercly  that  tho  translation  is  done  in 
the  >t\U'  uf  Aquilax.  I  lic  trunHlatinri  in  written 
ill  .liula'uii  Aramaic.  tli<)u;»h  edited  in  Habylcmia 
jirobably  not  before  c.4(M)  ▲.u.  (See  UlUL£.)  The 
method  of  Onkelos  ia  in  aharp  contrast  to  that 
oi  the  other  Tar;,'nm)^.  It  seekw  to  translate 
literally,  keepinj;  \i  ry  clowe  to  the  Hebrew  text. 
One  of  its  di-tiii<,'ui'-liiii;,'  features  is  the  attempt 
to  soften  the  uiithruji'Miinrpliic  cxprc'^sions  of 
•  the  Pentateuch— 'The  Wor.l  of  tlie  Lor.l.'  'Die 
Preaenoe  of  the  Lord,'  or  'Glory  of  the  Lord'  be- 
ing used  instead  of  the  name  of  the  divinity.  In 
ff<nno  jilaees',  nmreover,  particnlarly  in  the  poetic 
portions  ((ien.  xlix.),  Oakelos  intiulges  in  inid- 
ra.shic  exegesis  and  wenven  in  some  haggmii^tic 
turux.  By  Rabbinical  prescription  the  Targum 
was  (n  Uv  read  along  with  tae  Hebrew  text— 
'twice  Hebrew  and  once  Targum.'  For  cdltiona 
and  tranalations,  aee  TAfeai^u. 

ON'OXACrBimS  (Lat.,  fratn  Qk.  >0»aM^ 
nt,  OnomakritoB) .  A  oelebrated  poet  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C..  resident  at  Athens  in  the  time 

of  the  Pisistratidn-.  Acconlin-:  to  Tzetzew  he 
was  one  of  the  four  employj»d  by  risistrutu^  to 
aet  in  order  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  parts  of 
which  had  become  disarrahged,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  rhapsodiata  to  recite  tlie  laya  in  due 
order.  He  is  said  to  have  written  theogonies 
himself,  aud  to  liave  attachwl  the  nonies  of 
Orpheus  and  .Mu>.cus  to  compositions  of  his 
own.  The  extant  Orphic  hymns  are,  however,  of 
much  later  origin.  He  was  detected  by  Hip- 
parcbus  in  the  forgery  of  oracles  and  exiled  from 
Athens.  After  the  expulsion  of  Hippias.  however, 
he  ua-i  on  frien<ny  terms  with  the  tyrant,  ami  in 
his  interest  urged  Darius  by  pretended  oracles 
to  invade  Greece.  Consult  Ritwhl,  Onomakritos 
ran  Mh<n.  (ipn-^c.  1.  'Z^SfT.  (Leipzig,  1866). 

ONOMANCY.   See  Si  PEBsmiOK. 

ON'OHAT'QParaA  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  iwofmri 

fl"oio).  A  term  used  in  philoIoLrv  to  ili  iioti  the 
forujHtiou  of  words  in  imitatinn  of  natural 
sounds,  as  cuckoo;  cock;  chi^h  :  mp;  nhhz ; 
clang.  The  theory,  termed  by  Max  Milller  the 
*bow-wow'  theori'.  of  the  onomatopoetic  origin  of 
all  language.  prohnMy  remirni?*  -.  only  one  of  Die 
elements  entering  into  the  origin  of  human 
Bpeech. 

ONOMICHI,  o'nA-me'ch*.  A  seaport  in  the 
Prefectnre  of  Hiroshima,  .Japan,  situated  on  the 
southern  const  of  Hondo.  .52  miles  east  nf  Hiro- 
shima (Map:  Japan,  G  6).   It  is  a  prosperous 


town  with  narrow  streets  and  a  number  of  in- 
tefeating  tenplea.  Population,  in  ISW,  22,312. 

ONONDAGA,  on'on-dtt'gA  ( [people]  of  the 
hili  I .  .\n  important  tril)e  of  the  Iroquois  con- 
feileraey  ((j.v.  i,  and  the  oihcial  j;uiirdiunf-  ot  the 
council  tire  of  tlie  league.  Iheir  chief  re»idunoe 
was  about  the  lake  and  creek  of  the  same  BMne» 
in  central  New  York,  with  jurisdiction  extend- 
ing northward  to  Lake  Ontario  and  southxrard  to 
the  Susquehanna.  Their  principal  viUHfje,  wliicU 
was  sl\m)  the  capital  of  the  confederacy,  was 
called  Onondaga  or  Onondaga  Gaatle^  and  waa 
near  the  present  town  of  that  nnme*  a  few  mllee 
south  of  Onondaga  Lake.  In  1677  it  contained 
140  houses.  The  Onondaga  were  estimated  l>y  the 
Jesuits  in  lOUO  at  ubuut  IdUO  and  by  ( ;refnl>a!<:h 
in  1077  at  1750.  The  interior  position  of  the 
Onondaga  rendered  them  less  nromincnt  than 
iine  Honawk  and  the  Seneca,  tne  two  frontier 
tribes  of  the  confederacy,  and  they^  seem  also  to 
have  been  of  less  warlike  disposition.  Many  of 
them  came  early  under  the  uiflm'nce  of  the 
French  missionarieH,  and  l»efore  1751  it  was  hiiid 
tluit  one-half  of  the  tril>e  bad  abandoned  the 
league  and  removed  to  the  Catholic  Iroquois 
colonies  in  Canada.  Those  who  remained  with 
the  confederacy  shared  its  fortune-?  in  the  colo- 
nial wars  and  the  Revolution.  Nearly  one-half 
followed  Brant  to  Canada  and  were  afterwards 
settled  on  the  reservation  on  tinind  Kiver,  On- 
tario, where  they  now  reside.  The  rest,  num- 
bering now  about  500,  are  still  upon  the  Onon- 
daga and  other  Iroauois  TeservaUma  in  New 
York,  making'  an  estimated  total  on  both  aides 
of  perhaps  1000. 

OHONDAOA  PSBIOB,  or  OlfONDAOA  Sau 
Gboup.  The  niiddli-  division  of  the  Silurian  era. 
It  consists  of  a  great  neries  of  shale  beds,  con- 
taining beds  of  salt,  in  Ohio  and  western  New 
York,  and  also  beds  of  water  lime.  The  forma- 
tion ia  found  from  the  Hudson  Valley,  New  York, 
westward  into  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 
and  southward  into  Pennsylvania.  Its  thiekness 
varies  from  100  feet  in  eastern  New  York  to 
1000  feet  in  Pennsylvania.    See  Silurun  Sts- 

ONS'LOW.  Ckoroe  (1784-1853).  A  French 
coiii}K>«er,  born  in  Clermont-Ferrand,  France,  the 
grandson  of  the  first  Lord  Onslow.  In  London 
he  studied  under  Hullmandel.  Dussek.  and  Cra- 
mer, and  opera  composition  under  Keicha  at 
Paris.  His  operas  L'Acaldc  de  la  Vega  (1824), 
Lc  colpnrtru'r  (1827).  and  Dm  <fe  Ouiae 
met  with  some  sm  re>s,  )>ut  he  acquin^l  more 
popularity  by  his  delightful  chamber  music.  He 
wrote  sonatas,  symphonies,  concertos,  and  string 
quartets,  which  latter  are  still  performed.  In 
1824  the  French  Acad^roie  elected  him  to  succeed 
Chfniliin: 

ONTA'E.10  (formerly  fpper  Canada,  or  Can- 
ada West).  A  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  lying  between  latitudes  42'  and  62* 
N.  and  longitudes  74°  and  95°  W.  The  boun- 
daries aic  sery  irrc^^'ular.  hein;;  determineil  main- 
ly by  natural  limits.  t)n  the  north  the  province 
touches  James  Bay  and  is  separated  from  Kee- 
wratin  by  the  English  and  Albany  rivers,  and 
from  Quebec  by  the  Ottawa.  On  the  aouth  it  In 
separated  from  tha  Cnitrd  State's  by  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River,  the  (ireat  I^kes,  and  the  Rntnv 
l!i\ir:  on  the  eaat  an  arbitrary  line  divides 
it  from  Quebec,  and  its  western  extremity  touches 
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Mauitoba.  The  extreme  lenath  of  tbe  proviooe 
from  east  to  west  is  about  TOOO  mUeti,  and  the 

gTCUtost  breadth  from  nortli  to  south  nearly  700 
miles.  The  land  area  ainuunts  to  2l0,(i50  nquaru 
iniU-s  and  tiic  uiiu-r  urm  i f  t-  uf  that  bor- 

d«riug  upon  the  south ) ,  23i>U  square  uiilijii. 

TorooHAi'UT.  The  physical  features  of  Oa- 
tario  are  uot  ciiaracterued  by  any  atriking  varia- 
tiuuK.  Age  has  reduced  its  surface  to  a  liuin- 
UKK-ky  plateau  i<ille<i  the  Laurentian  Highluiul 
or  Uie  iJeii^ht  uf  i.und,  tla>  hi|.'hi>Ht  portion  of 
vbich  eoiistitutt-s  the  divide  between  the  water 
«^-»tcm«  of  tile  ILudiioD  Bay  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
Its  altitude  does  not  exceed  1200  feet.  The 
southern  portion  c-ompriM-s  tin;  luwlamls  t,l  the 
Saint  I.a\vrenee,  but  is  biuketi  by  a  opur  of  the 
mirthern  upland,  running  from  Cieorginn  Bay 
toward  the  uustem  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  This 
spar  is  somewhat  more  elevated  and  broken  than 
tile  surrounding  lowland,  and  forms  cm  \hv  one 
hand  the  Thoiwand  Islands  of  tlu"  ^aint  I.aw- 
ii  ti(  i>.  ami  (in  the  otlicr  the  high  and  Kolid  hluflTs 
01  till'  norlli  .shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior, 
which  are  in  strong  (Nintra.st  with  the  low  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario.  Another  slight  elevation  is 
oreasioned  by  the  Niaj[!ani  ettearpment.  which  ex- 
t<'nils  nrrns^  the  ponitisula  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  from  .Niagara  Kails  to  the  Blue  Aloun 
tains  and  constitutes  the  long  projcetion  into 
Lake  Huron  and  also  forms  the  Manitoulin  isl- 
ands to  the  northwest.  From  the  economic  point 
of  view  this  lowland  region,  flic  Siiint  T-awrence 
River,  and  the  fJreat  Lakes  arc  tin-  all  iin|)<)ttant 
physical  feni  ures  of  the  proviiuc.  The  boundary 
rivers  above  mentioned  are  the  most  imjKjrtant; 
l>ut  then  «re  nlso  namerous  lesser  streams, 
whose  coursea  are  generally  very  tortuous  wad 
•eldom  navii^ble.  Attractive  lakes  are  scattered 
over  the  greater  jioifion  of  the  province,  (lie 
largest  being  I.<ikfs  Sinieoe  and  Nipissing,  east 
of  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Nipigon,  north  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  the 
extreme  went. 

Ci.lMATE.  The  elimate  of  soufliern  Onfnrio, 
particularly  the  )>cninsular  p<irtiou,  i:s  very  ma- 
terially modified  by  the  proximity  of  the  Great 
Lnkos.  Although  the  summers  are  hot  and  the 
winters  cold,  the  extremes  are  not  so  excessive  as 
in  other  inland  Canadian  regions  or  the  mrmt 
northern  of  tlie  United  States.  Furthermore,  the 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  make-;  the  extremes 
endurable  without  discomfort,  and  bracing  and 
healthful.  In  the  southern  portion  the  mean  tem- 
perature for  January  is  21",  with  a  minimum  of 
about  10'  below  zero.  The  mean  for  July  is  96', 
and  the  ordinary  maximum  80°,  a  temperature 
ahove  00°  being  rare.  The  fall  is  the  most  pleas- 
ant peri' id  (It  the  year.  In  the  ijreat  ni>it hwestern 
Jjortion  of  the  province  the  extremes  are  greater 
and  the  winter  season  is  longer.  The  annual 
precipitation  of  the  province  is  between  30  and 
40  inches,  being  well  distributed  throughout  the 
Tear.  Winter  '.(orms  of  (he  Mi/zard  type  are  un- 
knowTi,  and  the  winter  snow.'^,  while  not  so  deep 
as  in  the  region  farther  to  the  northeast,  arc 
always  sufficient  to  protect  the  fanner's  crops 
and  to  enable  the  lumberman  to  secure  his  supply 

of  logs. 

Soil.  The  soil  of  the  lowland  region  (see 
T'i]t<iiiii\fihy  aliove)  is  generally  nf  extreme  fertil- 
ity. Loams  of  the  black,  clay,  and  snn<iy  varie- 
ties predomfnate.  Mudl  of  the  great  Archiean 
Sil^ai  to  the  noftlk  la  roelqr  and  rugg^,  and  the 
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aoils  have  a  iesa  enviable  reputation  u  regards 
fertility  than  those  farther  aouth.  Their  appar- 
ent barrenness,  however,  ia  probaUy  due  to 

climatic  I'onditions. 

Floka.  l  lie  pi  uit  life  of  the  province  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  lu  that  portion  of  the 
peninsula  which  lie.s  w«-st  of  Toronto  are  found 
the  oak,  hickory,  tulip-tree,  and  other  varieties 
of  trees  and  smaller  plants  which  are  common  in 
the  Ohio  region  -.mith  nf  tlie  hike?*.  In  the  rest 
ol  the  province  th*,*  vegelaliua  is  sub- Arctic  and 
the  princi|>al  fore^^t  trees  are  the  spruce,  the  pine, 
and  the  tamarack.  Originally  a  dense  forest 
covered  almost  the  whole  of  the  province,  but 
less  than  one-half  is  w>\\  e>finiated  to  be  in  forest 
and  wuudland,  the  ori-iiial  forest  having  been 
entirely  removed  from  ilie  jH  iiitisular  port  inn. 

Fat'XA.  Northern  Ontario  is  important  as  a 
fttr'iirodueinff  region.  It  has  furnishe<l  a  larM 
portion  of  the  world's  supply  of  mink,  skunk, 
otter,  and  other  varieties  of  furs.  It  is  a  favorite 
iiiinting  resort,  its  large  game,  esjM'cially  moose 
and  caribou,  having  been  very  abundant.  Both 
fur  and  game  animals  are  lieconiiqg  scarce,  and 
protective  laws  are  but  partially  auecesaful  in 
checkinfr  the  diminution.  See  Canada. 

riEoiocv.  The  entire  iiorthem  and  central 
parts  (_)f  the  province  belunp*d  to  the  oriijinal 
Arcliican  continent,  and  consist  of  aneient  <  ry^- 
talline  rocks  of  the  l^ureutuin  and  Huronian 
series.  A  tongue  of  the  former,  forming  the  up- 
land spur  mentioned  under  Topography,  extends 
southeastward,  crossing  the  .'^aint  L.iwrence  at 
the  Thiiusand  Islands,  and  terminating^'  in  the 
Adirondacks  of  New  \ork.  The  iiurunian  area 
is  still  indefinitely  mapped,  but  it  apjM-ars  chief- 
ly north  of  Lake*  Huron  (where  it  is  typical), 
and  northwestward  alonfr  the  shore  of  Tiuce  Bu- 
periiir.  The  most  inijieirtant  mineral  ores  are 
found  in  the  lluroniau  rocks.  The  southern 
lowlands,  on  either  side  of  the  Archiean  spur, 
are  overlaid  with  Lower  Paleozoic  strata  of  the 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  series,  with  Devonian 
strata  alMivc  and  soiitli  nf  the  Niagara  escarp- 
ment, appeariu;.'  iu  imhrokeu  continuity  with  the 
States  south  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mining.  Ontario  is  rich  in  mineral  resouroeav 
but  a  combination  of  circumstances  has  greatly 
retarded  their  exploitation.  Most  of  the  min- 
erals arc  foimd  in  the  Archiean  rocks  lioyond  the 
settled  [Kirtiiins  of  the  territnry,  in  the  barren, 
inhospitable  regions  to  the  north  of  lakes  Su- 
perior and  Huron.  Coal  is  not  found  in  the 
province,  and  is  imported  only  at  great  coat, 
while  the  exportation  of  the  metallie  ores  into 
the  I'tiited  Stales  is  atfondcd  bv  (he  extra  cost 
of  tarilT  charges.  Nevertheless  the  decade  from 
18(M)  to  1000  witnessi'd  a  remarkable  growth  of 
the  mining  industiy.  The  Sudbury  nickel  deposit, 
north  of  Georgian  Bay,  to  the  only  productive 
nickel  deposit  in  this  hemisphere.  The  output  of 
nickel  increase^l  from  1.000.000  pounds  in  ISHOto 
0.1S!>,U(M)  ill  \<M\\.  has  rxr.-cded  that  cd  Xi  W 

Caledonia.  In  IS'.'S,  IS!H».  aii»i  llMto,  tlir  I 'nit.  . I 
Statea  took  all  the  exports  of  nii  k(  1,  the  aver- 
age annual  value  being  11,000.000.  Tlie  value 
of  the  output  in  1001  was  $4,604,800.  Copper  is 
f.aind  in  almost  (he  whole  of  the  shure  rejri'^n 
norlli  (*{  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  It  was 
mined  as  early  a«  184(1,  but  operations  wi  i>  di-^- 
continued  in  187(5.  Its  production  bc^an  a;'aiii 
with  the  development  of  (he  nickel  niin<  ,  the 
copper  being  found  in  combination  with  nickel. 
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In  1898  tht  product  reached  8,300,000  pounds, 
over  half  of  which  was  exported  into  the  United 

States.  Iron  found  in  the  same  regiuii  as  vo\)- 
Iter,  mid  ul»u  in  Ihu  regiun  north  uf  Kingston. 
An  adverse  tariff  hud  prevented  mining  oimltu- 
tions  until  recently,  when  the  province  placed  a 
bounty  upon  its  production.  Since  that  time 
the  indu-Htry  has  rapidly  developed.  The  producfe 
for  18U!)  was  estimated  at  $850,000. 

Gold  has  lii'L'u  fuuiid  at  points  along  the  entire 
length  of  llie  Archa-an  rocks  of  the  province.  It 
is  in  the  moMt  paying  quantities,  however,  in  the 
region  weat  ol  lAke  Superior.  The  gold  lies  in 
quartz  veins,  and  only  recently  has  its  exploita- 
tion been  seriously  undertaken.  The  annual 
value  of  the  product  increased  during  18SM>  to 
lUOO  from  nothing  to  $421,000.  Silver  is  mined 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  but  its  pro* 
duct  ion  is  small  and  uncertain.  Prior  to  1890 
the  principal  mineral  productions  were  secured 
from  the  older  portion  of  the  province,  and  con- 
tiisti-d  uf  pi'trolomii  and  salt.  rL-troleum  is 
found  at  the  >iouU\  point  of  Lake  Huron  in 
LamlAon  Cuunty.  The  average  annual  product 
from  1890  to  1900  exceeded  30,000,000  nllons. 
I^her  north  along  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Huron  arc  the  ^alt  hviU.  whoso  annual  yield 
from  1890  to  1900  a\  t  ra|i;ed  over  $200,000.  Dur- 
ing the  last  decadi*,  tlie  mineral  wealth  of 
peninsular  Ontario  has  been  increased  by  the 
development  of  natural  gas  flelds  near  Niagara 
in  the  east  nnd  noar  Detroit  in  the  west,  Tlic 
product  of  tiif  latttT  field  is  consumed  hy  tlic 
city  of  iKtroit,  mid  that  of  (he  foriinr  by  tlic 
city  of  Bulfalo.  The  estimated  annual  value  of 
the  product  since  1899  has  been  $300,000.  Clay 
for  brielc  and  tile  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the 
province.  Limfatone  and  sandstone  for  building 
purposes  abmind  in  tlif  riilcd/nic  region,  and 
granite  and  marble  are  quarried  hi  the  ArchsEsan 
region. 

FiamEBiKs.  Ontario  shares  with  the  United 
States  in  the  Ashing  advantaftes  of  the  Great 

Lakes.  The  value  of  tht  annunl  ontch  has  been 
above  $2,500,000,  alwut  uno  fourOi  the  product 
being  exported.  Trout,  whiti  fisli,  herring,  and 
pickerel,  in  the  order  named,  arc  the  mo«t  impor- 
tant. 

Ar.Ricui.Ti: RE.  This,  the  leading  industry,  is 
highlj'  developed  throughout  the  lowland  region. 
The  produftivity  i.s  great,  the  a<rta;^'e  yield  for 
moat  crops  bein^  greater  than  the  average  for 
the  .same  crops  in  the  United  States.  Xo  por- 
tion of  the  Dominion  is  superior  in  adaptability 
to  mixed  fanning.  Oats  and  hay  lead  in  acreage, 
approvimately  2,-100,000  acres  in  oarh  ca-i'  Ix  in^' 
the  average  for  the  six  years  ending  with  IIMW. 
Wheat  incre:i".  d  during  tliat  period  from  950,000 
acres  to  1,400,000.  Peas  are  a  staple  crop  and 
averaged  about  800^000  acres.  The  aWaia?  for 
com  nnd  for  barley  has  Ix-en  a1>out  .Wo  ono,  the 
conditions  being  especially  favorable  for  barley. 
Rye,  buckwheat,  beans,  mangel-wnrzels,  i.nt.itor^. 
and  turnips  are  of  con.Hidenible  importance. 
Oreat  attention  is  paid  to  apple-raising  through- 
out the  lowland  region,  especially  in  that  por* 
tfon  lying  west  of  Toronto.  Here  too  are  ex- 
frn-^nr  vineyards.  Peaches  and  other  TBTletiea 
of  fruit  are  sueeessfully  grown. 

Stnek-breeding  is  extensively  carried  on.  sind 
the  province  excels  in  the  purity  and  quality 
of  the  various  brtcds  raised.  Cattle-raising  re- 
ceives the  greatest  attention;  the  number,  con- 


stantly gaining,  ezoeeded  2,400,000  in  1900.  Th« 
number  of  sheep  and  swine  is  Ulcewiae  incresa* 

inp,  t'uch  nuiiilicrin^'  about  1,700,000  in  lOOOl 
Horses  bliow  a  di  i  reuse,  the  present  number  be- 
ing about  Gi)u.(j(M),  Dairying  is  an  important 
iudujjtry,  the  principal  branch  being  cheese, 
making.  In  1900  there  were  1178  cheese  fae> 
torles,  the  value  of  whose  products  was  $i:?.f>'i3,- 
025.  This  industry  is  rapidly  growing  in  jnonii- 
nentc. 

Manl'factures.  There  are  some  import aut 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  provim*',  thiutgli 
manufacturing  is  not  generally  well  developed. 
Ship-building  (wooden  vessels)  was  formerly 
nn  important  industry,  owing  to  tlie  great  titnbtV 
resources.  These  are  now  e.\tenj<ively  drawn 
upon  in  the  manufacture  of  doors,  window  frames, 
and  furniture.  Pork- packing  and  flour-mitling 
are  each  of  some'  im|>ortance.  Few  countries 
have  at  hand  such  an  aiuindance  of  water  power. 
ITie  Ottawa  River  and  almost  every  smaller 
stream  in  the  i)rovin(e  have  important  falls  or 
rupids,  not  to  speak  of  MiaAara  Falls  and  the 
rapids  along  the  course  of  the  Saint  Lawrence. 
All  these  chief  soiurces  ot  power  are  being  exten- 
sively utilised. 

Tbanspobtation  and  Commerce.  The  Domin 
ion,  the  provincial,  and  the  various  uiuuiiii>al 
governments  liave  contributed  liberally  to  the 
construction  of  railroads,  and  the  mileage  bas 
rapidly  increased  until  in  1900  it  amounted  to 
0812  miles,  or  twice  thnt  of  any  other  Canadian 
provinct^,  there  being  one  mile  of  track  to  every 
square  miles  of  area.  The  greatrst  part 
of  this  i»  in  peninsular  Ontario,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  being  the  only  line  which  traverses  the 
great  northern  portion  of  the  provinoe.  At  a 
number  of  points  the  railroadi  eonnwt  with 
those  of  the  United  States.  The  pn-^ition  i  f  On- 
tario in  relation  to  the  Great  Lake^  and  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River  provides  excellent  water 
communication  with  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Formerly  a  number  of  falls  and  rapids  greatly 
lessened  the  connnerrial  ir  b  ni'ages  of  these 
^vaterwaysj;  but  the  I'rovuieial  and  Dominion 
governments  have  (■>>tistruete<l  a  sfries  of  canals 
from  Sault  Saint<>  Marie  in  the  north  to  LAchine 
Rapids  in  the  ea.st,  so  that  it  is  now  passible  for 
vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water  to  pass  from  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior  through  the  whole  course 
of  tfie  Kaint  Lawrence.  The  longest  of  these 
canals — the  W'ellnnd,  connecting  luike  Krie  with 
Lake  Ontario — is  miles  in  length  and  cfyst 

over  824,000,000.  The  severity  of  the  winter 
season  stops  navigation  during  that  period,  and 
will  always  detract  greatly  from  the  otherwise 
supi-riiif  advantages  of  the  navigable  waters. 

The  jirovinee  is  ra|)idly  increasing  in  com- 
nierciul  inifwrtance.  The  imports  for  home  con- 
sumption during  the  vcar  1900  amounted  to  $70,- 
200,000  as  against  $43,600,000  for  the  year  1890. 
Coal  is  the  lending  import.  The  duty  pol1cet«l 
lias  grown  correspond mgly,  and  in  lOOO  v.is 
$10,700,000.  The  exports*  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $56,100,000.  The  foreign  trade  of 
the  province  is  principally  with  the  United 
States  and  Rngland.  The  merduuit  marine  in 
1000  con^isfid  of  1004  steamers  and  54fl  sniling 
vessels,  witl»  a  combined  tonnage  of  141,112. 

Banks.  In  1900  the  chartered  banks  and  bank 
branches  of  the  province  -  numbered  306.  The 
prnt-offiee  savings  hanks  numbered  487,  hav- 
big  101,000  dcpoaltora,  and  183,837,000  on  de- 
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poait.  Then  mt  alM  ooe  OovemnMnt  mvIb0I 

buuk. 

(jovEBNHENT.  The  relation  between  the  Pro* 
viucMl  and  the  Dominton  governmcaits  is  aouM- 
what  similar  to  that  between  tho  States  and 

the  Ignited  States — niiittprr>  of  funeral  interest 
being  k-il  to  the  Domiuiuu  Government.  See 
Canada. 

The  Provincial  Uovemnicnt  is  administered  by 
a  Li^tenant-Govemor,  appointed  by  tho  Gov- 
emor-General  of  the  Dominion  for  five  ^cara.  Ha 
19  ftMi$rt(>d  by  an  executive  council  of  eight  mem- 
In-T-^,  Avliieh  iiirhiiles  nn  attorney-general,  com- 
Diiiisioner  vf  ii;,'ricuUure>  »ecrctarj',  registrar, 
treasurer,  c<iniini>sioncr  of  Crown  lands,  coni- 
muriamer  of  pubUc  works,  and  minister  of  educa- 
tioB.  The  legialative  assembly  has  onljr  oM 
House  nf  OS  clictive  members.  Votinjr  is  by 
ballot,  aud  thg  right  of  suffrage  conferred  on 
all  male  British  subjects  twenly-une  years  of 
see,  jposaeaaed  of  certain  property  qualilieatiuns. 
1%e  judidal  power  is  vested  in  a  superior  court 
of  judicature,  consisting  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  (with  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
('hiui<<'iy  ((unts),  and  the  Court  of  Ajijieal.  In 
the  Ltouunion  Parliament  the  Province  of  Ontario 
is  represontod  by  24  Senators  and  96  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  division  of  the  province  for  purposes  of 
local  government  is  similar  to  tlie  systeui  found 
in  the  I'nited  States.  The  organized  portion  is 
divided  into  counties,  and  these  are  subdivided 
into  tO'Wnshios.  The  more  densely  populated 
eronpe  are  elassitied  according  to  size  into  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities.  The  govenun|^  body  in 
each  of  tlieae  nnits  of  government  consists  of  an 
elective  ooittidL  There  are  also  adminiatinthe 
officers. 

Finance.  General  property  taxes  arc  levied 
only  for  local  purposes,  the  Provincial  Ctovem* 
m^t  having  suffieknt  ineome  from  other  sources 

to  meet  all  expenses  and  keep  free  from  indebted- 
ness. The  two  main  sources  of  the  provincial 
revenues  are  tho  Dominion  subr^idy  (see  Canada) 
and  the  revenue  from  tlie  Crown  lands — a  com- 
mission being  charged  for  the  privilege  to  cut  tim- 
ber in  the  forests,  and  dues  also  being  collected 
on  the  amount  cut.  Other  important  sources  of 
revenue  are  the  liquor  licensis,  the  collateral 
inheritance  tax,  the  sale  of  law  stamps,  and 
(recently)  the  revenue  from  the  mines.  The 
cost  of  the  Provincial  Qovemment  since  con- 
federation has  averaged  a  little  over  $3,000,000 
nnniially.  The  province  extends  certain  aids  to 
the  eoimty  innnieipaHlics.  as,  for  instance,  in 
tlie  adiiiini-1  r  ir II  of  jtistice.  1  lie  law  places  n 
maximum  limit  upon  the  local  tax  rates,  and  a 
pro{>o^l  to  make  a  perniant  nt  debt  must  receive 
•  the  sanction  of  the  people.  The  support  of 
public  institutions  constitutes  the  largest  item 
of  provincial  expenditure,  especially  the  charita- 
ble institutions,  the  Government  meet  in;?  the 
expenses  in  whole  or  in  part  incurred  in  the 
eare  of  the  deaf,  blind,  or  insane  to  the  number 
of  4000. 

PopL'LATiON.  Ontario,  with  2,107,000  inhabit- 
ants (1901),  is  the  most  populous  province  of 
Canada,  and  contains  about  two-fifths  of  the 
total  population  of  the  Dominion.  Formerly  the 
inhabitants  were  centred  almost  wholly  in  the 
Ottawa  and  penin^inlar  portions  of  the  province, 
but  the  rnnsu!»  of  1901  shows  a  decrease  in  almost 
all  the  c  III  ifH  of  this  f^gton,  iMdh,  how«ver, 
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has  been  more  than  balanced  by  the  incrcnsc  in 
the  mining  districts  north  of  lakes  Huron  and 
Supe'rior,  The  total  increase  for  the  decade 
1801-llH>l  was  less  than  2>/j  per  cent.  The  birth 
rate  is  not  low,  but  the  province  loses  heavily 
through  emigration.  The  JargB  majority  of  the 
population  is  of  Engliah  descent,  though  the 
Scotch  predominate  in  the  counties  of  JUucc, 
Grey,  and  Glengary.  The  German,  Iriah,  and 
some  other  nationalities  are  represented  in  To- 
.ronto,  and  the  negroes  in  the  Niagara  peninsula. 
The  early  development  of  Ontario  profited  from 
the  miirration  of  Kew  England  op|Kmieiit8  of  the 

War  of  IS  12. 

The  census  of  1001  returned  the  population 
of  the  largest  cities  as  follows:  Toronto,  the 
capital,  208,040;  Ottawa,  59,928:  Hamilton, 
52,ti34;  London,  37,981;  Kingston,  17,961 ;  Brant- 
ford,  16,619;  Wind8or»  12,153;  Guelpli,  tWO} 
r^aint  Catharines,  9040$  Berlin,  9747 ;  JSeUeviUe, 
U117;  Chatham,  9008. 

i.NDiANH.  The  nuntber  of  Indians  is  estimated 
at  20,700.  The  Qovemment  furnishes  educational 
advamages  for  the  Indian  children,  and  the 
Indian  is  generally  adopting  agricultural  and 
other  oeeupations  characteristic  of  civilized  life. 

Keugiox.  There  is  no  State  Church,  and  all 
the  churches  are  supported  on  the  voluntary 
principle.  The  prov  ince  is  strongly  Protestant, 
the  ratio  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
being  about  6  to  1.  Of  the  Protestant  denomina* 

tions.  the  Methodists  lead,  followed  hy  the  Prcs- 
bj'tcrians,  Episcopalians,  and  liuptiats*  in  the  or- 
der named.  Tlie  several  bodies  of  ^Methodists 
have  been  united  into  one  churchy  as  have  been 
also  the  several  bodies  of  Presbyterians. 

Education.  Great  attention  is  given  to  educa- 
tion, and  the  educational  system  is  complete  in 
scope,  pro;,'res.-,ive  in  spirit,  and  efficient  in  ad- 
ministration. The  taxpayers  elect  local  boards 
of  trustees,  who  have  immediate  control  of  thft 
scliools.  hut  they  are  administered  in  aecordanea 
with  the  general  regulations  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  and  all  fcdlow  a  uniform  course  of 
study,  use  the  same  text  books,  and  are  taught 
by  teachers  who  have  passed  the  provincial 
examination.  Ther  schools  are  free,  and  attend- 
anee  ia  compulsory.  Under  certain  conditions 
both  Catholics  nnd  Protestants  may  establish 
separate  schools  which  will  \ye  supported  from 
the  public  taxes  and  appro[)riatioii3  (such  .schools 
continuing  under  the  control  of  the  ^linister  of 
Education).  The  exercise  of  this  privilege,  how- 
ever, has  not  become  common,  nearly  nine-tenths 
of  the  school  children  attending  the  unseetarian 
schools.  Since  l8flS  the  province  has  expended 
an  average  exceeding  $9  per  pupil  of  the  total 
attendance.  About  two-thirds  of  this  is  raised 
by  local  taxes,  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
being  the  iTOome  iFrom  lands  originally  set  apart 
as  clergy  reserves  or  for  school  purposes,  and 
the  smaller  part  being  the  annual  legislative 
grant.  There  arc  additional  aids  to  'poor  sec- 
tions,' and  the  policy  of  pensioning  superannuated 
teachers  has  long  been  in' vogue.  All  the  schools 
are  in  the  hands  of  trained  teachersj  two-thirds 
of  wdiom  are  females,  the  Government  having 
provided  for  their  training  through  the  main 
tenance  of  55  county  model  schools.  Uko  normal 
schools,  and  one  normal  college.  The  breadth 
of  the  public  school  system  is  shovm  in  that 
it  extends  from  the  kindergartens  (of  which  there 
an  110)  to  the  untvaiaily,  and  iaehidaa  (beiidss 
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fhoM  maiiioned  aboro)  high  schools,  night 
actioolfl,  and  an  agrieultnral  colh-^,  the  last 
licinp  located  at  Guelph.  IiiNinKiidn  in  agri- 
culture is  becoming  common  in  ihe  rural  schools. 
The  school  eourne  provides  the  rudiments  of  a 
business  education,  and  manual  trainiiiff  is  bedog 
introduced.  Toronto  University  and  College  is 
at  thi'  head  of  the  provincial  school  system,  and 
has  nlliliatrd  with  it  a  number  of  denominational 
ins!  it  lit  ion-,  inrludiiij,'  Saint  Mit  liaera  College 
(Catholic),  WyclifFe  College  and  Huron  College 
(Episcopalian),  Knox  College  ( Presbj'leriaa ) , 
and  Victoria  University  (Methodist).  Tliere  are 
a  number  of  other  private  and  sectarian  colleges 
in  th«'  pruviiicL',  iinludiii^  tlic  liistorio  Up]>er 
Canada  College,  located  at  Toronto. 

HlSTOBY.  Champlain  in  1615  was  the  first 
European  to  explore  the  region;  by  his  alliance 
with  the  natix'e  Ilurons  he  precipitated  the  war 
wliich  led  to  their  almost  total  annihilation  by 
tlie  Iroquoii  or  Five  Nations.  In  1071  the 
French  laid  claim  to  the  LntW  Huron  district; 
eight  years  later  Nia^ra  was  settled  by  La 
Salle;  and  in  1740  FortltouillC,  a  French  trading 
station,  wns  r<<tablished  on  the  prcsriit  site  of 
Turonlo.  Wifii  the  rest  of  Canada,  the  region 
was  ee<led  to  Cr<at  Britain  in  ITU^  l>y  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  (q.v.),  and  lornii'd  part  of  tho  Province 
of  Quebec.  Its  permanent  settlement  tlati-:  from 
the  immigration  of  American  Tories  durinc  the 
American  Revolution  and  after  its  close  in  1783. 
It  liecame  the  Provini  c  of  Ujiiu  r  Canada  with  a 
separate  elective  a.-*;Hiiibly  iji  175)1;  in  the 
War  of  1812  it  was  the  scene  of  numerous 
Anglo-American  conllicts,  notably  the  battles  ol 
the  Thames  and  T.undy's  Lane;  it  was  reunited 
with  Quebec  in  1841,  in  t-onsequence  of  long  con- 
tinued political  discontent  and  the  relx'llion 
fomented  in  18.37  l>y  William  Lyon  M.ickenzie 
(q.v.);  in  1807  it  rctcived  its  present  name, 
and  again  became  an  independent  province  in 
th*  aewly  organized  i>ominion  of  Canada.  See 

BniLIOCBAPHY.  Selwjni  and  Dawson.  /).  srn/>- 
five  Sketch  of  the  Physical  (Uociraphy  and 
Ocolo;7!f  of  Canada  (Montreal.  1884)  ;  McH- 
wraith,  Birda  of  Ontario  (Hamilton,  1887) ; 
Ontario  Bnrean  of  Tnduttrieg  Annual  Reportg 
(Toronto)  :  Millar.  F.tlucnt tonal  Kti-^l' m^^  of  tfir 
Province  oj  itniario  ( ih.,  1893)  ;  (ieoloifirnl  Sur- 
rtfi  of  Ontario  (Ottawa,  annually)  ;  McMullon, 
Hintorif  (if  Cnnaila  (London,  18(18);  Lindsey, 
J^ifc  and  Tioirs  i>f  Willinm  I. yon  .\tacl:rn:ie  (To- 
ronto, 1802)  ;  IX'tit.  Slonf  of  the  T'pfH'r  Vanadiun 
KthelUon  (ib.,  188.5)  :  Morgan,  Bibliothcca  Cana- 
denti*  (Ottawa,  1808). 

ONTAKIO.  Lake.  Tlie  most  eastern  nnd  the 
smallest  of  lUf  five  great  lakes  of  \orth  America. 
It  lies  iK'tween  latitudes  i'.i"  10'  and  44°  8'  N., 
and  longitudes  70°  Sty  and  80""  W.,  and  i»  en- 
cloaml  by  the  Canadian  Province  of  Ontario  and 
New  York  State  (Map:  I'nilod  .'^tates,  K  2). 
With  a  water  surface  of  7240  miles.it  is  le^s  than 
one-fourth  as  laiL'e  T.aki-  Su]M  iiiii.  It  i-  1!>0 
miles  long.  .'>.'>  wide  in  its  widest  part,  anci  about 
480  miles  in  eirenrnferenee.  Its  dintinctive  hy- 
drographie  basin  is  28,840  square  miles  in  an-a. 
The  mean  elevation  of  its  siirface  is  247  feet 
aliove  tide  water  in  the  Atlantic,  its  maximum 
clepth  is  738  feet,  its  approximate  mean  depth  is 
300  feet,  and  the  depth  of  its  hasin  below  tlie  sen 

level  is  491  feet,  the  bottom  of  the  lake  being 


lower  in  relation  to  sea  level  than  tJiat  of  any 

other  of  the  Ormt  I.Ake8.  The  water  discharge 

of  (lie  Saint  LawniRo  Kasin  has  Ijcen  found  to 
be  iilightly  leiMi  than  half  its  rainfall;  Lake  On- 
tario, lying  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  lakes,  has 
naturally  the  largest  discharge,  300,000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  as  compared  urith  265,600  for 
L-ike  Erie,  235,000  for  lakes  Huron  and  Michi- 
gun,  aud  86,000  for  Lake  Superior.  The  lake  ia 
sufficiently  deep  tlnwijihont  for  vessels  of  the  lar- 
gest tonnage.  Its  shores  ar«'  generally  ver\'  flat 
and  have  little  attractive  aeenvry,  except  in  the 
hay  of  Quinte,  a  long,  croolced  arm,  whieh  a.- 
tends  about  HO  miles  into  the  land,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  tho  lakr.  Tlio  hiko  froczi's  only  a  few 
miles  from  llie  sliorc.  which  i--  due  in  part  to  the 
fit'cpient  agitation  of  its  watt  rs  liy  violent  storms, 
and  also  to  a  persistent  surtaee  current  estab- 
lished througti  its  centre  which  moves  to  the  east 
with  return  earrents  and  eddies  &loag  the  shores 
and  about  the  islands.  This  surface  etirrent  is 
due  to  (lie  fact  that  the  larger  axis  of  the  lake 
coiaeideb  with  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
westerly  winds.  There  are  many  convenient  har- 
bors and  thriviog  port«,  chief  among  which  are 
Kingston,  Port  Hope,  Cobourg,  Toronto,  and 
Hamilton  on  the  Canadian  shore,  and  Oswego, 
Sacketts  Harbor,  and  Charlotte  in  New  York. 
Many  lightlionses  alon<,'  the  (■oas1>  facilitate  Tia\i- 
gation,  and  tlie  lake  is  connected  with  I>ake  Krie 
by  the  Welland  Canal,  with  the  Erie  Canal  and 
the  Hudson  fiiver  by  the  Oswego  Canal,  an4  with 
the  Ottawa  River  by  the  Rideau  Canal. 

ONTENIENTE,  .".n'tA  n.'- an'tri.  A  town  of 
Eastern  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Valencia,  45 
miles  SOtttn  of  Valencia,  on  a  brttnch  of  tlie  rail- 
road between  Valencia  and  Madrid  (Map:  Spain, 
E  3).  It  was  formerly  fortified.  Idnen  and 
woolen  fabrics  and  paper  are  manufaetured. 
Population,  in  l&OO,  11,441. 

OlTTOO'Eli  X   (from  Ok.  being  + 

-yiMia,  'gencia,  proiluction,  from  ylyptaffai,  gig- 
neslhai,  to  become).  The  development  of  the  in- 
divided  aiiinial,  in  contrast  to  phylogvny,  or 
the  development  of  the  entire  class.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  is  accomplished  in 
a  few  hours,  days,  or  years,  at  the  most,  while 
that  of  the  order  or  daw  or  ]>hylum  may  ex- 
tend t1irou;,'li  seM'ial  ^'eolo^'ieal  agi'S,  and  is 
re  pro  sen  ted  by  a  .s^Ties  of  loriii.s  !>o  related  that 
they  appear  to  be  bIoo<l  relations,  and  des*>end- 
ant3  from  a  primitive  type.  (See  Phtuwbnt.) 
The  ontogeny  of  any  animal  is  the  suceessive 
stages  it  pas-^es  thrntif.'h  in  tlie  course  of  its 
development  after  the  fei  1  ili/ation  of  the  egg 
until  it  reaches  maturity.  Such  a  ^erie-*  of  stages 
roughly  correspooda  to  and  epitomiz«!>  the  devel- 
opment or  phyloge^  of  the  4Hass. 

ONTOL'OOY  (from  Ok.  ,  r,n.  lu  in;.'.  pres. 
part,  of  efwM,  fhiai,  to  b4>  -i-  -Xo^io,  -ItHjia,  ac- 
coujit,  from  X^tif,  l',ii<in,  to  say).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  that  depurt»»ent  of  metaphysics  (q.v.) 
which  deals  with  the  ultimate  nature  of  the 
universe  conceived  as  hrincr.  With  many  phi- 
losophers ontology  is  ina<ie  so  inclusive  as  to 
be  practically  identical  ^vitll  metaphysics,  hut 
with  others  it  is  distinguished  from  other  de- 
partments of  that  scienee,  notably  from  teleology 

(q.v.). 

O  NUS  PBOBANDI.    See  Bi  hden  of  Proof. 
ONTX   (Lat.   onyx,   from   Gk.  <»v{,  nail, 
veined  gem.  onyx,  thickeniog  in  the  eomea  of  tlM 
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eye;  connected  with  Lat.  vinyuis,  01  r.  inga, 
nail).  A  cry^lu-cryiitulline  variety  of  quartz 
(q.V.)»  coiisisting  of  layers  of  chalcedony  of 
different  colors,  uftually  white  and  Idack,  or 
white  and  dark  brown.  The  finest  ^jK'ciniens  of 
this  mineral  are  hrought  from  India,  although 
it  occurs  in  small  ({uantities  in  many  other 
localities,  auch  as  the  Lake  Suj^>erior  region,  and 
near  the  Bay  of  Fumly.  It  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  andents,  who  used  it  for  ornamental  pur- 
po:ies. 

OVYX  MARBLE.  A  beautiful  omuncDtal 
stone  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime  col- 
ored hy  iron  or  iiuui^'aiie>e.  This  is  the  commer- 
cial variety  of  oynx,  wtule  true  onyx  is  a  banded 
variety  of  marble.  Lommereiai  onyx  marble 
nally  includes  two  rock  types,  both  of  which  are 
chemically  deposited.  The  one  is  a  hot-spring 
deposit  or  travertine,  which  is  formed  on  the 
Hurfaw,  the  other  is  a  eold  waler  deposit  whieli 
is  formed  on  the  lh«ir.  roof,  or  walls  of  limestone 
csves  in  the  same  mamier  as  stalagmites  and 
stalaetitea.  Owing  to  its  method  of  formation, 
the  cave  onyx  usually  occurs  in  less  extcnsivo  de- 
posits than  the  travertine  onyx  marbles,  wllkk 
have  been  formed  aroun<l  sprin;,'s.  and  both  ara 
far  less  exti  iisive  and  less  ri;,Milar  in  their  ar- 
langemeiit  than  the  ordinary  Ixilded  limestones 
or  marbles.  The  beautiful  banding  seen  in  onyx 
is  due  to  the  deposition  of  snccemive  layers  of 
curhonatc  of  lime,  whih-  the  eoloreil  eloudinfjs  and 
veininjis  are  caused  by  metallic  oxides.  os[H'cial!y 
iron.  The  fact  that  onyx  marble  is  eohned  nhmg 
the  veins  or  cracks  is  not  necessarily  due  to  an 
iniUtration  of  tlie  iron  along  these  lines,  but  i» 
caused  by  the  iron  carbonate  in  the  stone  being 
locally  oxidized  nlon^  the  cracks.  The  cave  onyx 
marbles  are  more  coarsely  frvstalline  and  less 
traoiiluccnt  than  the  travertine  onyx.  Onyx 
,llUirblM»  although  rarely  occurring  in  large  qvan- 
tttiMy  are  widely  distributed.  The  earliest 
iroriMd  deposits  were  probably  those  of  Kg>'pt, 
wUdi  were  useil  by  the  aneieiits  for  the  manufac- 
toio  of  ornamental  articles  and  reli^'ious  ves- 
mIs.  The  (!reeks  and  Komans  also  value<l  the 
material;  the  deposits  near  Urumiah  and  Yezd 
ware  extensirely  worked  during  the  prosperous 
days  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Many  of  the  spring 
deposits  occur  in  repiona  of  recent  volcanic  ac- 
tivity and  all  of  tin-  known  ofciirriri<-e>  are  of 
recent  peolo^iciil  a'je.  In  the  Uniteil  St^iti  s  onyx 
marbles  are  said  to  occur  in  Arizona,  (  alif  irnia, 
and  Colorado,  but  the  American  deposits  have 
not  been  developed  commereiallr  to  a  larf^e  ex- 
tent, Hxi-^t  of  the  onyx  used  in  t)ie  I'niteil  States 
l>ein{i  obtained  from  Mexico,  wiiile  small  ijiianti- 
ties  are  importe*!  from  Algeria  and  Kj^pt.  The 
Mexican  stone  has  for  years  been  obtained  chiefly 
from  fbe  ▼ieinity  of  PneMo  and  more  recently 
from  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio.  Mririran  onyx 
is  the  name  jriven  to  bandwl  varieties  of  araponite 
that  are  found  extensively  in  Arizona.  Missouri, 
and  California,  as  well  as  in  Tecali,  Mexico.  Tt 
is  wed  for  decorative  purposes.  The  value  of 
oqyx  varies  considerably,  the  poorer  grades  sell- 
ing for  as  little  as  50  cents  per  cubic  foot,  while 
the  higher  grades  brin^r  .*r)0  or  more. 

BiBUOORAPBT.  DeKnIb,  "Onyx  Marbles,"  in 
JVmuaeffotM  of  the  American  Institute  of  Stining 
Engineers  (New  York.  18!)C)  ;  Merrill,  t!tone»for 
BMiing  and  Decoration  (2d  cd.,  New  York, 
1897) ;  lilerrill,  Tfte  Ottym  JfortlM.  Their  Origin, 


Compnsitioii,  and  I'srs,  Ilntli  Aiiriiiit  and  Mod- 
ern. Annual  Re|Kjrt  of  the  I'nited  States  Nation- 
al Museum (Washinpton,  18!)4)  :  Merrill.  "Onyx," 
in  Minrnil  Industr;/,  vol.  ii.   (New  York,  I8H4). 

00,  or  UHO.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Hawai- 
ian feather-cloak  bird.  The  bird  is  sn  called 
from  its  cry.    St-e  Mono,  and  Plate  of  Crekpebs. 

OODEYPORE.  oo'dl  pur'.  Another  spelling 
for  I'daipur  ii|.v.),  the  name  of  u  native  State 

and  city  in  India. 

O'iJOO'NIUM  (Neo-Lat..  from  Ok.' 
oogonein,  to  lay  eggs,  from  yif,  oon,  egg  -\-  yor^, 
ffouc.  generation).  An  organ  in  the  algic  and 
fungi  (thallophytes)  which  develope  the  egga 
( o^isphercs ) ,  hence  the  female  sex  organ.  It  ia  gen- 
erally a  single  cell,  but  may  l)ear  accessory  struc- 
tures. Till'  ("•L"iiiiii7n  of  the  alg-.p  was  derived  from 
a  cell  pio<liieiug  niidilTereiitiate<l  gitmetes  (sex- 
cells).  In  the  process  of  sexual  evolution  sim- 
ilar gametes  became  differentiated  into  eggs  and 


n,  1.  lEDoaoNiiTM ;  2.  ri-ci'M;  3.  acblya. 


■perms;  now  the  structure  bearing  the  eggs  is 
called  the  oogonium,  nnd  that  developing  the 

s|M'rms  ( "anthero/oids' I  the  nTitbrriiliniii.  The 
sinijilest  and  most  primitive  oogonia  proliably 
contained  several  eggs,  although  there  are  not 
now  many  illustrations  of  such  conditions  among 
the  algic.  That  is  to  say,  the  evolutionary  ten- 
dency in  the  development  of  oOgonia  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  eggs  until  all  of  the  protoplasm  ts 
<levote<l  to  one.  Siicli  hii:hly  ditrrimtiated  oilgO- 
nia  are  well  illustrated  in  Vaucheria,  (K<iogo- 
nium,  and  Yolvox.  Chara  and  Coleocha^te  pre- 
sent further  complications  in  the  form  of  fila- 
ments that  invest  the  cell  containing  the  egg  with 
a  protective  cfivering.  The  oiigonia  of  fungi  are 
in  general  similar  to  thi>se  of  alga-,  and  indeol 
are  believed  in  many  ca'^es  to  be  ilirectly  derived 
from  them.  They  are  found  chictly  in  the  group 
of  the  riiycumyci'tes,  which  is  closely  related  to 
the  algae,  but  homologous  structures  arc  found  in 
the  Ascomycetes.  although  they  generally  bear 
the  name  of  aseogotiium  or  archicarp.  Tlie  best 
illii-1  rations  of  oiigonia  in  the  fungi  are  fur- 
nished by  the  water  molds  ( Saprolegiiiab-- 1 ,  and 
such  well-known  genera  as  Albugo  (Cystopus), 
Pythium,  and  Peronospora. 

OO^'JEIN'.  A  t  nw  n  of  Halwa,  Gwnlior,  Central 

India.    See  r.i.iAi.v. 

OOLACHAH,  Cul&  k&n,  or 
See  CARMf-FiBB. 
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OOLITE,  y^llt   (from  Gk.  don,  egg 

+  MMm,  lUkoaf  stone).  A  terra  iormerty  tuied 
•s  HynunymouB  with  Jurassic,  but  uow  used  to 
dcMignatc  tlie  middle  and  upper  divisions  of  the 
Jurassic  rocks,  the  lower  divisiun  Ixin;;  failed 
the  Lias.  lu  the  Uuited  States  the  (NHitc  ih  of 
littU:  iinportunce,  and  in  fact  has  only  been  idcn- 
tifiiid  along  the  Pacific  coast,  but  in  Europe  it 
underlies  a  vast  area,  for  during  this  period  of 
geolofric  time  thrrc  occurred  one  of  the  ^Tfiiiost 
eneroaehnieiits  uf  the  sea  over  Europe  and  Aeiti 
wliich  is  known  in  geologic  history.  The  rockj» 
of  the  OuUte  period  are  cbielly  limeeiones.  Thegr 
are  perhaps  beet  Imown  from  fheir  occurrence  in 
the  Jura  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  where  the 
rocks  have  beeu  hint  into  bUch  beautiful  folds  as 
to  attnu't  tlte  attention  of  the  nort  CMUal  Ob- 
server    See  JUBASSIC  JSYSTEM. 

0OL.0GY,  d-6l'6-jl  (from  Gk.  46^,  don,  egg  + 
-Xoyi'o,  -logia,  account,  from  >JytiP,  hgein,  to 
•ay).  The  science  of  eggs;  especially  the  study 
of  the  breeding  habits,  nests,  and  eggs  of  birds; 
a  branch  ol  ornitholog}%  Birds'  eggs  (q  v.)  are 
conveniently  classified  as  'marked'  and  'un- 
marked,' aecurdini.'  to  the  grmnul  folor.  Birds 
which  lay  their  eggs  in  holes  in  trees  or  in  the 
ground  almost  always  have  white,  unspotted 
eggs,  and  they  are  frei|ttflntly  of  a  peculiarly 
smooth,  translucent  texture.  Bhtls  which  Iraitd 
in  trees  penerally  have  blue  or  ;:reenish  rj^g??, 
either  iiputted  or  unspotted,  while  birds  that 
build  in  bushes,  near  the  ground,  are  likely  to 
lay  speckled  eggs.  The  shore  birds  usually  have 
the  eggs  heavily  marked  with  dark  brovm  on  a 
yellowish  background,  while  gulls  and  terns  al- 
ways lay  heavily  marked  eggs.  Ducks,  geese,  and 
herdiiH  lay  unspotted  e;:gs.  Some  birds  lay  only 
a  single  egg,  and  this  especially  true  of  cer- 
tain marlBo  birds,  su'  h  as  auks,  guillemots,  and 
murres.  Others  Uy  two  eggs,  notably  the  hum- 
ming-birds, while  three,  four,  and  flVe  are  the 
most  common  numbers.  When  the  numlior  is 
more  than  eighteen,  there  is  rcasuu  iu  believe 
that  more  than  one  female  has  been  concerned  in 
the  laying,  as  bappeos  among  ostriches  and 
mound-birds.  Gallinaceous  liirds  and  ducks, 
ooots,  and  rails  lay  the  largest  number  of  eggs; 
the  quail  is  said  to  lay  eighteen,  the  coot  fifteen, 
the  wood  (iiK  k  inurtc  i  ii,  and  the  sora  sixteen. 
There  is  no  direct  relation  between  the  sire  of 
tht  bird  and  the  si/e  of  the  egg.  The  smallest 
cm  actually,  and  proportionately  also,  are  those 
of  hmnming-birds,  whieh  may  be  less  than  half 
an  inch  long  by  one-third  of  an  ineh  wiile.  The 
largoHt  eggs  artually  are  those  of  the  ustrich, 
but  projKirt innately  the  eggs  of  the  kiwi  and 
mnimd-liirds  are  much  larger.  Of  North  Ameri- 
can birds,  the  largest  eggs  are  probably  those  of 
the  California  condor,  which  are  4.5  X  2.5  inches. 
The  8wan  lays  an  egg  nearly  as  large,  but  docs 
not  breed  witliiii  the  rriili'il  "-^late-.  The  great 
auk,  though  a  much  smaller  bird  than  either  of 
these,  laid  an  cyg  5X3  inehes;  but  veiy  few  of 
them  are  now  la  exl^^tenoe.  (Sec  nABEFowi.) 
The  study  of  birds*  nests  is  sometimes  called 
caliolofii),  a^  'li-tinguished  from  oOlogy  proper. 
See  XlDlKli  A 1  iu.v. 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Brewer  (q.v. )  may  well  be 
ealled  the  father  of  .Vmerlean  oClofn',  for  his 
Tforth  American  OStofttf,  a  quarto  which  appeared 
in  1S.">7.  was  the  first  sysleniatie  w  ork  ileal  in:,' 
with  that  subject  published  in  this  country. 


Unfortunately  only  one  part  of  this  was  ever 
printed,  but  it  is  notable  for  its  colored  plates 
of  birds'  eggs.  Capt.  Charles  E.  Beudire  (q.v.) 
became  famous  as  an  oiilogist  in  the  Wast,  and  in 
1883  was  appointed  a  curator  in  the  Xational  Mu- 
seum. In  July,  1892,  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  his  Life  IliatoricM  <^SOrth  American  Bird*^ 

and  the  second  volume  aMeared  in  September, 
1896.  They  arc  quarto  yoiumes  of  many  nuodred 

pages  and  numerous  colored  plates.  An  earlier 
descriptive  work  was  Ernest  ingcrsoll's  Natural 
History  of  the  yesta.and  Egga  of  North  AmcricaH 
Birda,  of  which  seven  'parts,'  describing  tlic  nidifi- 
eation  of  about  100  spedes  of  osdne  birds,  with 
colored  plates  of  their  eggs,  were  issued  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  1879-80.  Other  books  dealing  exclusive- 
ly '  iJi  American  oiilogy  have  Ixm :  Gentry, 
Nvni.'i  and  Eyga  of  North  Amvrtcan  Birds  ( I'hila- 
del])hiii,  1885)  ;  and  Davie,  NcKtu  and  Eygn  of 
Norik  Anmieaii  Birdt  (2d  ed.,  Columbus,  1889). 
Sereral  line  works  describe  the  eggs  of  European 
and  Kust  Indian  liird'^,  of  which  one  of  the  oldest 
and  linest  iu  Kngli.^li  is  HewiUon's  (3d  ed.,  Lon- 
elon,  185t)).  For  others  eon.-§ult  Newton,  Diction' 
ary  of  Birds  (London  and  New  York,  1803-9O}. 
See  "Eaa,  and  the  accompanying  colored  piatca. 

OOMS,  0ms,  Kakel  (1845-1900).  A  Belgian 
historical  painter,  bom  at  Desschel,  Province 
of  Antwerp.  He  studied  at  the  Antwerp  Aead- 

einy  and  under  Nicaise  de  Kry^T,  and  supple- 
uiciilod  his  artistic  training,'  hy  extensive  travels 
through  Holland,  Kn;,'htnil,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
His  most  important  works  include:  "Philip  II. 
Paying  the  Last  Honors  to  Don  Juan  d'Au.stria," 
in  the  Antwerp  Museum;  "Forbidden  Reading," 
Brussels  liixwnm;  "Iimooenoe  Protected  ny 
Law,"  Palais  de  Justice,  Antwerp;  "Last  Th\v» 
of  Rubens"  (1892);  and  "Christ  and  His  Dia- 
dplea  on  the  Sea  of  Games'*  (IBOft), 

GOBI,  M/r^  <w  VBL  A  liver  in  Africa.  See 

LlMl"OPO. 

OOBIALj  oiJ'rldl,  or  TTBIAI..  The  name 
in  the  Punjab  of  a  wild  sIkhj)  (Oiis  l  if/n'ii, 
called  'sha'  in  Ladak.  It  is  a  large,  powerful 
species,  which  is  to  be  found  on  the  high  moun- 
tains from  Eastern  Persia  to  Northern  Tibet. 
The  horns  of  the  rams  are  heavy,  rounded,  much 
wrinkled,  ri>e  rloso  together,  and  sweep  nmtind. 
bO  that  ill  olil  >|«eeii?ipns  they  almost  coinjilete  a 
circle.  A  rulT  of  hair  on  the  throat  is  u-vual. 
These  wide-ranging  and  variable  sheep  arc  very 
wary  and  agile,  and  give  the  sportsmen  a  hard 
chase.  The  young  arc  often  captured,  however, 
and  wild  bands  often  mingle  wjth  native  sheep 
on  remote  liill  })a>t ures.  n  :  Blanfnrd, 
Fauna  of  Hritmh  India:  Mnmni'ils  (London, 
1889)  ;  and  writers  upon  natural  history  and 
sport  in  Ctntial  A-ia.   See  Plate  of  Wild  GoAT«. 

OORT,  on,  Hesricus  (1836—).  A  Dutch 
biblical  scholar,  Iwm  at  Eemnes.  He  stmliid 
theology  at  Leydeui  pieached  at  Santpoort,  and, 
after  two  years  teaching  in  the  Amsterdam 

.\tliena  uMi.  hooamc  professor  of  Hebrew  language 
and  arehsi'ology  at  l..eyden.  Oort  edited  the 
Th4'ologi8ch  Tijdschrift,  and  Nv  rnte:  De  dicntit  drr 
na4Um  in  Israel  (1864;  Eng.  trans,  by  Colenso* 
1866);  Het  mensehenofer  in  IsnM  (1866); 
Tiraalf  ^eondcrsprcukrn  ran  Jriujt  (1870):  De 
Itijbvl  voor  jonge  Hcdcn  (with  Hooykaas.  1871; 
Eng.  trans,  by  Wicksteid,  Isy.TT!)!;  Krumiilie 
en  Talmud  (1881);  Atlas  voor  Bijbelsche  em 
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Kerleelijke  geschicdcnia  (1884) ;  and  l*MfiM 

braid  h'»t'<nlntiunc!i  (HK)0). 

O'bSPaEUE  (itom  Gk.  ydr,  oo>i,  t-gg  + 
v^aSpa,  apkaira,  ball).  A  geiienil  nnuw  given 
to  tlie  female  aex-ceU  (gamete),  and  of  course 
used  only  with  beterogamotu  plants,  in  wliich 
the  pairing  ganictfs  are  unlike.  It  is  the 
ouHphere  whicti  u|>on  foitilir^tion  becomes  the 
(.M>>pnn>  (i{.v.).  The  name  is  bdll^  abaildoiwd 
for  the  simpler  word  'egg.' 

O'OSPORE  (from  Gk.  ^6r,  6on,  egfi  -f  9w6pot, 
sporos,  se<'d ) .  A  general  iiaiiio  given  to  the 
suore  (in  plants)  which  is  the  result  fertiliza- 
iMML  FnqpMntly  the  tenn  ia  restricted  to  the 
Msml  aporee  of  heterq^nMnu  plants,  that  is, 
those  wooee  pairing  gametes  are  unlike  (spems 
and  eggs).  In  this  case  the  word  'zygo-^porc'  or 
'zygote*  is  used  fur  Ihu  sexual  spore  of  isogamous 
plants,  that  ia,  those  whose  jiairing  gametes 
are  alike.  The  oaspore  is  sometimes  appropriate- 
ly ealled  the 'fertiliKd  egg.*  See  FkmuzATiON; 
Spobe. 

OOST,  ost,  Jakob  vax  (  1600  X1)  (called  the 
Elder).  A  Dutch  painter,  born  ai  Bruges.  He 
studied  under  his  brother,  Frana  van  Ooet,  and 
then  went  to  Italy,  where  he  beeame  anamitator 

of  .\nnibalc  Carracci.  In  1029  ho  retnnieil  to 
Bruges^.  His  works  are  genre,  liisturieal,  and 
portrait,  and  arc  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
European  galleries.  Uis  son  Jakob  (1639- 
1713)  was  bom  at  Bruges,  and,  after  studying 
with  his  father,  spent  several  years  in  Italy  and 
went  to  Paris.  He  lived  for  more  than  forty 
years  at  Lille,  wfaero  most  of  hi»  works  are  to 
be  seen. 

008TEBH0TJT,  i/st^r-hout.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  North  Brabant,  Holland,  25  miles 
southeast  of  Kottcrdam  (Map:  Netherlands,  C 
3).  The  handsome  town  hall,  the  great  Roman 
QsthoUo  <diurch  in  the  marlcet  plaoe,  and  the 
Convent  of  Saint  Catharine  in  the  Tlcinity  are 
among  the  town's  notable  edifirc!?.  Thf  mnnii- 
facturinp  e«>tablishnients  inclmle  Uet  "Oigar  re- 
fineries, tnn-yardH.  potteries,  slioe  far-tories.  and 
iron  foundries,  and  there  is  an  active  trade  in 
trood,  linen,  and  agrleultural  products.  Popula* 
tion.  in  18S9,  10,425;  in  11,515. 

OOSTBBZEE,  (/stSr-zA,  Jas  Jacob  vak.  See 
Vai»  Oosmzn. 

OOTACAMUND,  or  TTTAKAMAND,  \iV&- 
kA-mCind'.  A  fashionable  hill-town  re^^^ort  and 
the  summer  headquarter-*  of  the  Madruh  ;i  iiuin- 
istration,  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  Madras,  British 
India,  36  miles  northwMt  of  Coimhatore,  and  850 
miles  southwest  of  ^ladras  (Map:  India,  C  6). 
A  good  inaea<laui  ruad,  12  miles  long.  leads  from 
Coonoor,  the  nearest  railway  station.  The  town 
oeenpin  a  hill-encircled  plateau  7228  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  surrounding  hills,  commanding 
views  of  magnificent  scenery,  attaining  a  maxi- 
mum iiUitnde  of  8622  feet  above  sea  level  in  Do- 
dabetta  on  the  east.  The  tJovernnient  House, 
the  public  library,  the  Lawrence  A»ylum.  with 
technical  branches  for  soldiers'  children,  the 
diurehes  of  Saint  Stephen  and  Saint  Thomas, 
Victoria  Hall,  AasemMy  Rooms,  Bruks  Memorial 
School,  tho  hotaniea!  Lrir  L  n'!.  reereation  grounds, 
and  the  lake,  one  and  one-half  miles  long,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fine  drive,  are  some  of  the  principal 
featnres.  In  the  neighborhood  are  numerous  tea, 
eolfoe,  dnelioiia,  and  eacalypfciw  plsntationB.  The 


mean  aimiial  tempevatura  is  S5*  F.  Population, 

in  IH'M,  ]'},iOO. 

OOTRUM:  (Dravidian  6trum).  A  libro  de- 
rived from  the  stem  of  Dcemia  extensa,  an  lOust 
Indian  shrubby  climbing  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Asdepiadaoett.  The  fibre  is  soft,  white, 
silky,  and  strong,  and  is  regiirded  as  a  promising 
substitute  for  ilax.  in  some  parts  of  the  Deccau 
tfaa  piavi  is  n  tranhleaome  iveed. 

OOZE.  Tlic  fine  homogeneous  sediment,  like 
mud,  btit  softer  and  more  .stieky.  forming  a  plas- 
tic lloury  substane*',  whieli  constitutes  a  large 
portion  of  the  bottom  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
ocean.  As  this  ooi^  ia  principally  made  up  of 
the  shells  of  Qlobigerina  buUoides,  a  surface 
foraminifer,  it  is  generally  called  'glohigcrina 
ooze.'  As  early  as  1850  Pourtales  stated  that  at 
depths  of  257  fathoms  "Globigerinse  are  still  liv- 
ing in  immense  numbers."  He  stat^  that  at 
great  depths  in  the  Straits  of  Florida  the  bot- 
tom is  covered  "bj  a  ehalk-like  layer,  whidi  re* 
solves  itself  into  a  mass  of  Foraminifera,  and  their ' 
fragments  more  or  less  comminuted.  This  forma- 
tion extends,  he  says,  almost  uniuterr\iptedly  in 
the  whole  bed  of  the  (iulf  Stream,  in  the  greater 
depths  of  the  Gnlf  of  ^klexico,  in  the  deep  chan- 
nels which  intersect  tho  Bahama  Ranks,  and 
then  up  the  Atlantic  coast  from  about  the  100- 
fathom  curve  outward,  or  from  the  inner  limit 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  nearly  coincides  with 
it,  and  .so  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Atlantio 
basin.  The  discovenr  of  this  formation  belona 
to  the  year  1869,  when  it  was  found  almoat  at- 
inultaneously  by  I^ieutenants  ("raven  and  Mafllt, 
then  in  the  Coast  Survey,  and  ex])lfiring  the  Gulf 
Stream.  It  beeame  more  extt'iHively  known 
somewhat  later  br  the  soundings  uwde  for  the 
Atlantic  telegraph.  "The  Foraminifera  most 
abundantly  represented  in  this  bottom  are  of  the 
genus  Globigerina.  Tlien  occurs  in  order  of  fre- 
quency Roialina  cultrata;  then  several  Textu- 
lari«,  Marginulince,  etc.  It  is  now  pretty  gen- 
erally admitted  that  these  rhizopods  live  and 
die  in  these  great  depths.  But  that  animals  liv> 
ing  near  the  surface  abo  oontrtbute  a  large 
projwrtion  is  proved  by  the  numerous  shells  of 
nioliusks,  teeth  of  fishes,  etc.,  contained  in  it. 
The  Challenger  expedition  explorations  estab- 
lished that  the  pelagic  bottom  deposits  are  not 
derived  from  the  shores  of  the  continent,  but  are 
formed  in  the  deep  water  of  the  central  regions 
of  the  great  ocean  basins,  and  consist  of  organic 
oo/es  and  a  reddish  elay.  They  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  the  calcareous  and  siliceous  remains  of 
organisms  that  have  fallen  to  the  Imltnm  from  the 
surface  waters,  along  with  clay  and  volcanic 
debris  in  a  more  or  less  B(1vnnM>d  state  of  de> 
ronijiosition.  There  is  little  or  no  trace  of  me* 
elianieal  action  on  their  components,  their  ae- 
eumulation  i»  relatively  slow,  and  among 
tbem  there  do  not  apjpear  to  be  any  ab- 
etimnlations  of  materials  identical  with  the  ma- 
rine stratifletl  rocks  of  the  continental  areas.  It 
seems  doubtful,  says  Murray,  whether  the  de- 
(tosits  of  t!ie  aliy-inal  areas  have  in  the  [iast 
taken  any  j>art  in  the  formation  of  the  existing 
continental  ma>-^e-i. 

A  'pteropod  ooze'  is  met  with  in  depths  of  less 
than  2000  fathoms  in  the  tropics,  and  is  very 
largely  made  up  of  jd.  ropod  and  bet  -  ropnd  shells, 
which  also  exi.st  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
deposits  around  oceanic  and  other  islanda. 
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In  'radiolaruui'  and  'diatom'  oozes  the  tic- 
positA  conaiit  of  ailieeous  skeletons  and  frustules 
of  Buriaoe  omaimm,  which  bR^e  likewise  fallen 
from  the  sarmce  waters.  A  radiolnrmn  oose  has 

hitfuTto  \k-l'u  met  with  <»iily  in  tlic  ili'f[»c>t  waters 
of  Liie  western  and  ttiitral  I'acitic,  mui  diatom 
ooze  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Southern 
Ocean*  a  little  north  of  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen*  as  Aganiz  baa  pointed 
out,  that  the  ehnraetcr  of  a  niarino  drposit  is 
lar^jly  dctermine<l  by  its  distuiuf  liuin  liuul,  and 
ai;.un  l>y  the  luiture  of  the  organisms  living  in 
the  surface  waters.  The  dead  abells  of  ptero- 
pods,  foraminifers,  radiolariau*  and  diatoms  arc 
aeaped  up  on  the  bottom,  some  in  ooe  part  of  the 
owan,  iMnne  in  another;  and  as  no  other  materials 
rfiu  h  thfsi-  distant  rt7;iiiiis  Id  <  ri\ cr  tlK  iii,  they 
form  cliaractt'rifitic  deposits.  Deptii  is,  however, 
an  important  factor  in  reference  to  the  cum|MJsi- 
tion  of  a  deposit  in  a^jr  locality.  There  seems 
to  be  now  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  ear- 
1>nnatp  nf  linio  «hells,  such  as  thu^  of  molhisks 
aaJ  fuiamiuift  t-^.  are  entirely  removed  by  solu- 
tion in  VI  I  V  ilicji  water  during  their  full  lioin 
tlie  surface  to  the  bottom,  or  immediately  after 
reaching  the  bottom.  It  is  found  Ihut,  witli 
increasing  depth,  the  ptrropod  and  heteropod 
shells  are  tbe  fint  to  (li'-a|>{Har  from  depomts, 
then  the  more  delicjite  mm  fan'  for.uniiiifci and 
finally  the  larger  and  heavier  ones.  It  js  like- 
wise observed  that,  the  more  numerous  these 
shells  are  in  the  surface  waters,  tbe  greater  i» 
the  depth  at  which  they  will  accumulate  at  the 
bottom.  As  a  rule,  a  ])t(  rn])nd  ooze  or  a  ghibi- 
gerina  ooze  is  found  in  d.-^iK'r  water  in  the 
tropics  than  in  temperate  nitidis. 

It  must  be  remembered  tluxt  all  the  btittom  de- 
posits merge  into  one  another,  and  at  times  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  a  deposit  should  be 
called  a  red  clay,  or  a  radiolarian  ooze,  or  a 
plnI(iL'<  riua  ooze,  ur  a  blue  mud.    It  was  thought 
hy   I'ourtales  nn<\   oihrr^   that  the  (.ilobigcriua 
lived  in  the  uo/e,  at  the  sea  Ixit torn ;  but  the 
Vhallenger  observulious  have  clearly  established 
that  many  foraminifers  have  a  pe1afH«  mode  of 
life  (see  Pklagic  A\lM.\l-s),  floiiri'^hitirr  in  the 
pure  currents  of  the  open  cxcan,  Tuaily  all  the 
s|)ecies  being  conlim  il  to  tropical  and  >iiht  1 1 tpical 
waters.    There  are  not  more  tiuui  twenty  or 
twenty-two  species  of  pelagic  Koraminifern  yet, 
says  Murray,  so  numerous  are  the  individuals  of 
the  species  that  they  usually  make  up  over  UO 
per  cent   i  f  (lu  carUmate  of  lime  present  in  the 
calcareous  <K),'t     of  the  abysmal  regions.  Tlie 
individtials  belonging  to  even  a  dozen  of  these 
species  far  outnumber  the  individuals  belonging 
to  all  the  other  known  (fenera  and  species  of 
Foraminifcra.    TIii>       tnif  in^t  only  \^■ith  re- 
gard to  their  ubundaute  in  lUv  deep-sea  dt'jwsita 
of  the  present  period,  but  also  to  their  great 
development  in  Tertiary  and  other  gi'ological 
fbrmatinn<!i.    Murray  ad*!s  that  the  s|iecies  .of 
Foraniinifera  which  live  on  the  bottom  in  deep 
water  "arc  habitually  under  very  uniform  condi- 
tions, and  consequently  their  shells  do  ri'  t  ^a^v 
in  size  and  thickness  witli  change  of  Latitude  like 
those  of  the  jMhigio  spc<  ies,  the  aniin.ilH  of  which 
are  subject  to  great  changes  of  temperature  and 
salinitv  in  the  surfsee  waters." 

BiHi.HMiKArii  V.  I'ourtales.  in  /*> /<or/  of  thr 
Vnilcd  Stdfi'H  Const  Surrrif,  for  IS;").^;  .■Xgnssiz, 
Thrrc  rVHi.xrs  of  the  Ulakr  ( C'nnibridge.  ISSS)  ; 
Murny,  Report  on  the  Scieniifio  R€^mlt»  of  the 


Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Challenger.  Deep  Am  D&- 
pcitt»  (London,  1891). 

O^AH,  or  Kj.NoKisii.  A  beautiful  and  pala- 
table dah  (Lomirie  tuna)  of  the  Mariposa  family 
(Lampridtt)  and  related  to  tbe  John  Dory 

(q.v.).  It  abounds  in  most  nnrtlieni  waters,  but 
is  rare  on  the  Aimrirau  AlliUilic  toast.  It 
grows  to  a  kngth  of  lour  K-et  ur  more,  is  of  oval 
form  (sec  Coloiid  I'late  of  (JXUE  I'lsiiEs),  with 
a  high  dorsal  lin  and  a  powerful  tail.  It  is 
brilliantly  colored;  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
and  sides  rich  green,  reiU-cting  purple  and  gold 
in  different  lighi^,  Uie  lower  parts  villowish- 
green;  round  yellow  ish-w)iite  spots  above  and 
below  the  lateral  line;  all  the  fins  bright  ver- 
milion. The  desb  is  much  esteemed.  This  fish 
has  many  names,  as  'maripoM,'  *moon-flsh,'  and 
'king  of  the  herrings.'  ("onsnlt  Ilaniiltuti, 
"British  Fishes,"  in  NaturaltM's  Library  (i,on- 
don,  undated). 

OPAI,  (Fr.  opalc,  from  Lat.  opa?M«,  from  Gk. 
iiraWtoi,    oimIHok,   opal;   connected   with  Skt. 
iipfiln,  -tone,  upper  millstone).    A  liydrous  min- 
eral silicon  dio.\ide  used  as  a  gem.    It  diiTem 
from  quartz  by  containing  water,  the  quantity  of 
which  varies  from  2  to  13  per  oent.  and  aren 
more.  ^  occurs  usually  in  pale  shades  of  yellow, 
red,  L'reen,  and  blue,  althonudi   sunietimes  the 
color  is  quite  dark,  the  coloration  depending  on 
different  o.>cidcs  and  frequently  showing  a  bril- 
liant play  in  the  light.    Ojial  is  never  found 
crystaflixed  and  has  a  cenehoidal  fracture,  being 
easily  bmkcn.    Amonu'  the  ancients  this  mineral 
was  lii  ld  precious  and  ie;/arded  .is  a  lucky  stone. 
In  llie  i;a-.l  Ihi-  npai  i>  Kclicveil  to  iriake  its  wear- 
er beloved  of  tiod  and  man  so  loi^  as  he  trusts 
sincerely  in  its  power.   The  finest  opal  is  said 
to  be  among  the  Austrian  crown  jewels.  It 
weighs  9ev«nit^n  ounces  and  is  five  inches  long 
i)y  iwo  and  a  lialf  inelics  in  width.    The  principal 
varieties  ot   tlie  opal   are:    (I)    The  precums 
opal;    (2)    fire  opal;    (3)   gira.sol ;    (4)  com- 
mon opal.   The  preciolu  opal,  called  abo  noble 
opal,  and  sometimes  oriental  opal,  is  semi- 
transparent  or  translucent,  usually  of  a  bhiish 
or  yelUnvish-white  e<ilor,  yellow  by  transmitted 
light,  and  i  xhibits  a  l>eatitiful  play  of  ctil  i      :  le 
to  ntiniue  fissures  which,  l>eing  filled  with  air 
and  moisture,  rellcct  all  prisniatie  eolors.  This 
variety  is  used  principally  as  a  eem-stone  and  is 
p<tlishe<I  with  a  convex  s^irfacc  because  Its  play 
of  color  is  l)est  shown  in  that  ^^ay:  but   it  is 
never  cut  into  facets,  beraiuse  of  its  britliencss. 
The  finest  snecimens  are  found  near  Kasehau,  in 
Uungaiy,  wnere  the^  occur  disseminated  in  the 
con|;lomerate:  also  m  Sax<my,  in  Honduras,  in 
South    Anierien,    (^Uieensland.   and    Xrw  South 
Wales  in  Au"*lralia,  and  especially  mar  Qucic- 
taro,  in  Mexico;  also  at  various  localities  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  in  the  United  States. 
The  fire  opal,  which  is  of  a  hyacinth  red  color, 
with  yellow  and  green  reflections,  occurs  at  Sima- 
pan,  in  Mexico,  and  also  in  Honduras.  The 
girasol.  whic  h  js  Idiii-h white  in  color  with  re<l- 
dish  reflections  in  a  bright  light,  also  occurs 
chiefly  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  The 
common  opal  is  wmi-transparent  and  may  be 
wnterv- white,  yellow,  preen,  red.  or  brown;  it 
exhibits  no  piny  of  «'fdors,    K  !•»  found  in  Hun- 
{.'arv.  in  various  localities  in  I lermnny.  in  Corn- 
wall,  Pa.,   Ilia  ho   Springs.   Colo.,    in  ('ala\eni.s 

County,  Cal.,  and  elsewhere.    Wood  opal  is 
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petrified  wood  showing  the  orij^ioal  form  and 
«truetare.  Hyalite,  or  MiilK  r  s  yiaus,  ia  a  color- 
'  leu  or  whitirth  variety  of  opal,  while  nicnilite 
is  an  upnque  grayish  variety  which  ia  frequently 
fi  iiu  ]  in  (  onerctionary  form. 

OPATA,  6-p«'U  ('£iienuea,'  «o  called  by  the 
Pima,  with  whom  tliey  were  anciently  at  war). 
An  iiuportaut  iriU"  of  Piman  stock  (q.v.)  do 
cupying  the  incmnluinoua  region  on  the  litiid- 
watere  of  the  Vaqui  River  in  Sonora  and  tlx' 
adjacent  portions  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  Like 
al)  the  tribes  of  Piman  affinity,  their  traditions 
imliciito  a  northern  nrijjin.  When  firiit  known 
to  thf  Spanianls  thev  wiic  found  occupying  set- 
ih  J  villa;.'<'s  (if  a'h>l>e  huts,  and  cultivating  ticlds 
of  corn  and  otlier  vejjetablea.  Tiny  are  brave 
aud  faithful,  for  which  reason  they  have  been 
extensively  employed  by  the  Spanish  and  JMezi- 
can  fioviemments  as  solaiera  and  frontier  guards. 
They  readily  accepted  the  f »M4hiiii,-^  of  tlir  mis- 
sionaries Hiid  are  now  all  Lhii^iiani/.eU,  nlth(nij.!h 
stilt  governed  under  the  ancient  forniH  by  their 
Tillage  chiefs.  In  1820,  owing  to  neglect  and 
abuse  from  Mexican  amy  offict>rs,  under  whom 
they  served,  their  warriors  revolted.  I'nder  their 
chiefs,  Doraine  and  Espiritu,  they  defeated  sev- 
eral expeditions  'sent  agnin.st  them,  making  a 
final  Htaiul  in  an  adobe  church  agnim^t  a  force  of 
2<HK)  Mexican  troops  until  their  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  when  they  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
The  two  leaders  and  seventeen  others  were  shot, 
hut  tlie  abuses  nf  wliieh  ihcy  romplniiicd  \vcn> 
corrected,  and  they  liave  since  remaine<l  quiet  aud 
loyal.  They  number  now  about  fiOOO. 

OPDYCKE,  op'dtk,  Emkuson  (18.10-84).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Hubbard,  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio.  In  Jiily,  18(11,  he  enlisti-il  as  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Forty-first  Ohio  \oiuuteers, 
and  was  fjoon  afterwards  promoted  to  bo  captain. 
In  January,  18(53,  he  be<*ame  colonel  of  the  125th 
Ohio.  At  Chickaiiia u;,'a  his  regiment  lost  one- 
tiiiiil  of  it,^  luinilxT;  at  Missionxin*  Ui(!t:r  hia 
command  wa-.  our  of  the  firKt  to  reach  the  Con- 
federate works;  and  at  Franklin  (q.v.)  a  timely 
cbai^  of  bis  bri^de  by  his  orders  restored  the 
Federal  line  broken  by  Cleburne's  charge,  and 
prevente<l  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a 
great  disaster.  lie  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  voiimtecrs  in  18(15,  and  in  ISCitl  was  brevetted 
iiiajor  general  of  volunteers  to  date  from  the 
li«ttl<»  of  Franklin.  After  his  resignation,  in 
ISOti.  he  entered  business  in  N'cw  York  C'jty. 

O'PECHANCA^O.  A  chief  of  the  Pow- 
hatan Indian  confederacy  of  Virginia,  succee<l- 
ing  the  famous  Powhatan,  who  died  in  1018. 
He  acted  as  mediator  in  preventing  hostili- 
ties in  consequence  of  the  abduction  of  Poca- 
hontas by  the  English  in  101.3.  but  on  liis 
succissinn  to  authority  soon  gave  indication  of 
settled  dislike  to  the  whites.  Under  cover  of  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  he  united  nearly  all  the 
tribes  of  tidewater  Virginia  into  a  conspiracy 
against  the  English,  and  on  March  22.  1622,  a 
simultaneous  attack  was  nuiilc  on  all  thr  s<at 
tered  «^cttlen>ciit,s,  resulting  in  the  massacre  of 
347  men,  women,  and  children,  or  ntore  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  white  population  of  the 
colony.  Jamestown  atone  escaped,  through  the 
timely  warninjj  of  a  friindly  Indian.  The  war 
thus  l>egun  continued  until  lioth  sides  were  ex- 
hausted, when  a  peace  was  made  which  endured 
for  over  twmty  yean.   As  the  English  settle- 


ments advanced  the  Indians  were  steadily  pressed 
back  from  their  old-timo  fields  and  fishing 
grounds  until  in  1044  Opechancano,  now  grown 
old  and  nearly  blind,  determined  to  make  a  last 
stand  for  Iiis  [aople.  In  another  conrt  rtiil  at- 
tack along  the  frontier  300  English  settlers  per- 
ished,   by  this  time,  however,  the  whites  had 

Gsatly  increa!«ed  in  number,  while  the  Indiana 
d  correspondingly  diminished.  A  war  of  ex- 
♦  erininntion  was  oriU'rcil  and  kept  up  for  two 
years,  lite  indiuna  being  huiltid  down  like  wild 
beasts,  without  rest  or  quarter.  In  l*>4(j  it  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  capture  of  Opechancano 
by  an  expedition  led  by  Governor  IVerkcley  in 
person.  The  chief  was  taken  to  Jamestown, 
where  he  was  soon  afterwards  shot  and  killed  by 
tii<>  sentry  appointed  to  guard  him. 

OPEUKA,  Ap  A  liOcA.  A  cit^  and  the  oounty* 
seat  of        County,  Ala.,  20  miles  northwmt  of 

(  oluinl'Us.  (;a.;  on  the  Wf-tern  of  Ataliaiiia  and 
the  Ceuttal  of  Georgia  railroads  i  .\ia)i:  Alabama, 
D  3).  It  is  an  important  cotton  market,  owing 
to  its  location  in  a  productive  cotton  section,  for 
which  it  is  also  a  dwtributing  centre.  There  an 
cotton  gin*?,  rrytton  mills,  llonring  mills,  fertilizer 
works,  brick  plants,  etc.,  the  products  of  the 
town's  various  otaldi^hmcnts.  according:  to  the 
census  of  1000,  being  valued  at  j^aaa.UCM).  Upelika, 
aettled  about  1840,  is  governed,  under  a  charter 
Ol  1800,  by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
council.  Population,  in  1890,  370.J;  lu  1000, 
4245. 

OPSLOVSAg,  ip'^Vsyaaa.  A  town  and  the 
parish  seat  of  Saint  Landry  Parish,  La.,  125 

miles  wf^t  by  north  of  New  Orleans;  on  the 
Bayou  1V(  he.  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road (.Mail:  Louisiana,  C  li  i .  It  has  the  Acad- 
emy aii'l  Convent  of  the  Iniinacnlato  Conception, 
and  a  f  n  <>  r<'tcrence  lil>rary  of  1000  volumes  is 
connected  with  tlie  high  school.  There  are  a 
cotton  compress,  cottonseed  oil  and  mills, 
and  other  industrial  establishments.  FOpul*' 
tion,  in  1800,  1572;  in  iOOO,  2951. 

OPEV-BILIi.  .Either  of  two  speeies  of  East 

Indian  and  .\frican  storks  of  the  ^.-cihh  .\na=ito- 
mus,  remarkahk'  for  the  structure  of  thv  hill, 
the  mandibles  being  in  contact  oidy  at  tlie  base 
and  tip,  with  a  wide  interval  between  their 
edges  for  some  distance  near  the  tip.  ThQr  fre- 
quent the  scaooast  and  riven,  and  feed  chiefly 
OD  molluBks. 
OPEV    UUUUOB.     See  iHsnronoifAi 

CiifRrn 

OPEN  DOOR.  A  term  in  international  poli- 
tics which  came  into  general  use  in  18!>0.  and 
has  reference  to  the  equali^  of  commercial  op- 
portunity in  China  of  all  nations.  The  enuncia- 
tion of  thf?  open-door  policy  had  its  origin  in  the 
uc(jui^iti<;n  by  various  European  Powers  of  com- 
mercial ports  in  China  and  the  insistence  of  the 
United  States  that  such  ports  should  be  open  to 
all  the  world  on  equal  terms. 

OPEK-FIELD  (or  Common  Fikld)  SYSTEM. 
The  term  used  to  designate  the  scheme  of  agri- 
culture which  prevailed  in  En^hind  and  other 
countries  during  the  Medieval  period.  At  this 
time  the  rural  population  was  grouped  together 
in  vina;_'e-.. either  free  or  manorial,  in  which  every 
man  hail  hi-  house  witli  a  small  plot  of  ground 
al)out  it,  while  around  the  villML'e  lay  tho 
plowed  fields,  tbe  meadows,  pastures,  and  for- 
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esU.  The  arable  land  wtui  that  to  which  the 
term  vndMr  diaciuaioii  is  applied.  It  divided 
M  nearly  m  poeeible  into  three— or  eome  multi- 
ple of  three— eoual  fields,  in  esch  of  which  every 

mnii  in  the  village  had  u  certaiu  sbarp.  The 
systciii  had  tuo  distinctive  features.  In  tlie  first 
p!ace,n  man's  lioiiling  in  each  field  did  not  consist 
of  one  compact  plot  oi  ground,  but  wnn  made  up 
of  leveral  stripH,  each  about  an  acre  in  si/u. 
Narrow  strips  of  grass  were  the  only  boundary 
lines;  hence  the  name  open  field.  The  second 
feature  of  the  system  was  the  rotation  of  cropa. 
Every  third  year  one  of  the  fields  was  left  to  lie 
fallow.  What  crop  it  should  bear  the  other  two 
yean  wae  also  regulated  by  euatom.  Burvivals 
of  the  open-field  eyatem  are  preaent  in  English 
nfjriruUnral  life  to-day;  in  fact,  during  tbo  ninp- 
Itiiidi  ii-ninry  more  open  fields  were  iiulosed 
than  liad  i  vtr  been  imlosed  in  a  like  period 
before.    ►Soe  \  iu..\(.e  CoMMrNiTY;  Villeinace. 

OPEN,  SESAME,  Ht>>'ii-niO.  In  the  ntoiy  of 
Ali  Babii  in  the  Ardbiun  Mfjhts,  the  ma;^'ic  for- 
mula in  response  to  which  the  door  of  the  thieves' 
cave  opeiu> 

OPBBA  (It.,  composition,  from  Lat.  opera, 
iroric;  connected  with  opus,  Skt.  apaa,  work).  A 
muelcal  form  of  stage-play.  The  Athenian  drama 

was  great-parent  tu  the  oin'ru.  When  thnt  ar- 
tistic reform,  tlie  Kenaiasunce,  swept  itaiy  it 
stamped  its  influence  on  each  one  of  the  fine  arts; 
it  was  a  universal  harking  back  to  the  period  of 
the  classics.  The  arts  that  had  idled  along 
through  the  Middle  Ages  were  reanimated  with 
the  breath  of  classicism;  but  music  alone  was 
an  exceidiun  to  tlie  rest.  Tt  was  tlie  youn;.'e-.t  of 
the  arts  and  diUtrfd  by  nature  from  the  others  in 
that  it  was  not  imitative.  While  its  develop- 
ment waa  steady  from  about  the  tenth  century  on, 
tiiis  progress  was  almost  entirely  free  from  the 
influences  of  ancient  models,  ami  on  lines  dic- 
tated by  evolution  itself.  One  of  lUe  prevailing 
symptoms  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  was  com- 
plete dissatisfaction  with  art  as  it  stood.  It  was 
easy  enough  to  reeonstruet  the  ideals  of  the 
otht^r  nrts:  there  were  tangible  models  to  imi- 
Uitc;  liut  none  of  these  served  the  cause  of 
music.  Out  of  tlic  hazy  past  came  confusinj^ 
echoes  of  tlie  Cret-k  drama,  a  combination  of 
poetry,  niuaic,  and  the  daaoCt  and  this  was 
adopted  as  the  ideal  plan  upoQ  which  to  recon- 
struct music.  Their  choice  seemed  logical 
enoufih  to  tlie  crew  of  reformers  \\lio  went  to 
(Greece  for  most  of  its*  forniulie;  hut  wh<*n  it  is 
considered  that  they  knew  little  of  the  actual  use 
to  which  music  was  put  during  those  days  of 
Athenian  art,  it  must  appear  as  a  step  in  the 
dark.  ReninrkaMy  onnnfrh,  it  was  n  step  in  llie 
right  direitioti:  a  .'»$ep  wliieli.  niodernized  and 
made  jiraeticaMe,  afterwards  hd  opera  out  *)f  a 
discouraging  tangle  of  half-hearted  theories  and 
ill-assorted  experiments  to  a  point  of  artistic 
culmination. 

Previous  k>  the  read  beginnings  of  oppra 
there  were  plays  to  wliioh  in  one  manner  and 
another  music  was  linked.  There  were  costumes, 
sceneiy»  and  action — all  these  displayed  on  a 
stage;  and  the  trend  was  sometimes  dramat- 
icalty  or  scntimentoUy  pastoral,  frequently  comic. 
Adam  de  la  TTalle  (c.l'2.'Jr)-.S7 )  compiled  :i  dra 
roatic  pnstnrni  called  I,c  Jcu  dr  Robin  f  t  <lr 
Morion  for  the  French  Court  at  Naples,  produred 
tbere  about  1285,  which  has  been  mistaken  for 


the  actual  starting  point  of  opera,  lit  reality 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  string  of  ballads, 
popular  in  that  day,  joined  by  a  dialogue;  and 
as  Halle  wrote  only  the  latter,  his  fame  as  a 

composer  is  almost  erased.  There  ^vl■re  many 
other  efforts  of  this  kind,  none  of  whieli  had 
a  direct  influence  on  the  ojwra  of  tlie  future. 
The  pli^t  of  the  serious  composer  striving  then 
for  a  voiiele  of  dramatic  utterance  was  pitiable. 
The  folk  song  or  ballad  could  not  be  taken  seri- 
ously by  liini  as  it  stood:  all  his  training  had 
taught  him  to  honor  only  the  complex  art  of 
polyphfinic  writing,  which  is  melody  multiplied^ 
in  which  the  different  voices  interwove  ond 
eromed  each  other.  He  might— and  did — take 
folk-song  as  material  about  whieh  to  weave  his 
counterpoint.  This  bred  now  troubles,  since  sin-h 
a  procedure  could  nnt  emlure  tlic  te>st  of  dramatic 
action:  several  voices  singing  in  counterpoint 
scarcely  could  he  made  to  stand  for  the  dra- 
matie  utterance  of  a  single  person.  So  he  dared 
Hiich  experiments  only  in  the  unexaeting  domain 
of  the  concert  room.  Another  claim  for  attention 
comes  from  the  ballet  of  that  period,  c*i>ecially 
in  France.  Besides  the  grandeur  of  the  scale  on 
which  these  entertainments  were  carrie<l  out,  the 
plots  were  sufficiently  important  dramatically  to 
cause  some  historians  to  believe  this  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  opera.  We,  from  our  \wini  of  vantage, 
can  see  now  the  theoretical  errors  of  all  these 
attempts ;  but  thcgr  wcre  aeen  long  ago  by  a  band 
of  enuiusiaata. 

Toward  tlie  end  of  tlw  aiactcenth  eentury  tbere 
assembled  a  number  of  Florentine  noblemen  de- 
termined to  free  dramatic  music  fmm  iis  train- 
nuds.  They  lm\e  j,'(>ne  doun  in  liistoiy  as  f.a 
Vamerata,  rtiid  the  circle  was  composed  of  Bardi, 
Strozzi,  Galilei — father  of  the  famous  astronomer 
—and  Corsi.  With  these  amateurs  there  Qait« 
sorted  Ottavio  Binueeini,  a  poet,  and  the  two 
musicians  Jacopo  Peri  (c.1560-1630)  and  Oiulio 
Caccini  (C.IRSS-IOIS) .  In  pursuing  liicir  Hel- 
lenic ideal  id  reconstructing  music  ujKin  the 
principlee  of  the  Greek  drama  they  ignored  all 
the  oontrapuntal  advanoe  nrasle  had  made  dur- 
ing four  centuries.  Tlie  only  task  they  set  be- 
fore themselves  was  to  express  in  sounds  tlie  sen- 
timeids  of  the  ]uk  t  ;  and  music  as  an  independ- 
ent art  was  diisoovercd.  What  latitude  this  gave 
composers  is  easy  to  imagine;  it  also  freed  the 
voice  so  that  it  could  work  singly  with  an  or^ 
ehestral  accompaniment.  In  a  word.  It  was  the 
first  known  att<'m|d  of  merpiiip  the  word  anil 
the  sound  into  aii  individual  whole.  Tlieories 
grew  into  actuality  when  a  performance  of  Dajnc 
was  celebrated  at  the  Palace  of  Corsi  in  1595. 
Hie  libretto  of  this,  the  first  opera,  was  1^ 
Rinuccini  and  fhe  music  by  Peri;  and  it  was 
written  according  to  the  forumlw  u{  the  (Vrnw- 
rata  in  tlie  slxle  rapf>rcKcntativo — the  'expressive 
style.'  Dafae  was  successfully  performed  several 
times.  But  always  in  private,  and  now  the  score 
is  not  discoverable.  The  public  was  initiated  five 
years  later  when  two  settings  of  Rinuccini's 
Eurifdirr  were  made — one  by  Peri  and  the  other 
by  Caccini.  Both  operas  were  produr«»d  in  part 
during  the  marriage  celebrations  nf  Ib  nry  IV. 
and  Maria  de'  l^Iedici  at  the  Pitti  Palace.  (>ctol>er 
6,  1600.  These  two  operas  embody  the  tentative 
stti\inL'^  of  the  Florentine  Cmiirrnlii  hi  their 
efforts  to  revive  the  drama  of  the  Ureek-s.  Meas- 
uring the  acoomptisbed  thing  by  the  ideal  modd 
the  former  must  appear  ridieulona  and  veiy 
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vide  of  the  mark.  But  here  at  least  was  n  step 
in  an  uatrodilett  path:  Opera  was  now  on  a 
bn$i>  which  admitted  of  developmcDt  Its  career 

iiud  begtiu. 

THE  nmUKHCE  or  ITALIAW  OPERA. 

Uow   ripe   Italy   was   for   tlic   inuaic  reform 
begun  ut  Kiorenee  it»  proved  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  other  couipoi^ers  took  up  and  utilised  the 
Camerata's  ideas.    Fortunately  for  the  fate  of 
oi>era,  «on)e  great  musicians  interested  theniftelves 
in  It;  imisiciana  who  were  bolder  cmmi  tliaii  tlio 
brsive  bpirit-  that  had  launched  it.    First  among 
these  was  (  lau.lio  Montevcrde  (15ti7-lU43),  by 
the  nature  of  thin^  a  pioneer.  Several  innova- 
tions are  laid  at  hit  door,  the  most  important  to 
fJip  (h  vi'lopnirjit  of  opera  Ix  iiii;  tin-  breath  of 
litf  he  put  into  the  ligneous  retitativea  «f  Peri 
nnd  Caccini.    This  meant  the  bursting  "t  an- 
ollier  bond  which  had  restrained  dramatic  free- 
dom, and  dramatic  melody  replaced  the  stilted 
recitatives.    He  wa8  aided  in  (iir-se  reforiirs;  In* 
his  contemporary  Marco  da   (iagliano.  VVheii 
Mont.  v«?rde's  first  oju  ra,  drj'  o,  appeared  in  1007 
ami  hi!»  second  one,  Arianna,  a  year  later,  syn- 
chronous with  Da  (jagliano's  Dafnc,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Peri  and  his  comrade  had  been  left  far 
tn  the  rear.   The  indiyidualltT  of  the  later  com- 
p<isrr«  ns-'^crtpd  it-.  lf  and  in"  a  short  .space  of 
time  opera  had  made  a  gitat  bouml  for  freedom. 
Of  the  three  following  decadct  few  records  re- 
main to  prove  any  grc«it  advance  along  the  line 
of  reform,  a  surprisingly  large  numher  of  scores 
having  been  de!4troye(!.    I?nt  opera  made  a  i;ri  af 
advance  in  10.17  when  the  Ti-atro  fli  Sari  ('ii--iaija 
— the  first   piil.li<'  o|K'ra  liouse — was  o])eiicd  in 
Venice.    Now  iliat  liie  massea  had  a  voice  in  the 
matter,  it  s-Min  became  evident  that  the  people 
most  be  pleased  and  the  Florentine  ideals  I'or- 
gotten.   TTie  nobleness  of  the  libretti  deteriorated, 
mythology  gave  way  to  hi-torv.  and  Mejodrania 
was  king.    The  ma.<t^H  were  pleaded,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  opera  flourished  until  there  were  eleven 
opera  houees  in  Venice  alone.  Tlu-  leading  musi- 
cal spirit  of  this  Venetian  op  ia  j>eriod  was 
Monteverde's   pupil,   Pietro   Francesco  Caletti- 
Bruni  (c.lOOO-ltj70) ,  who  adopted  the  name  of 
his  noble  patron,  Cavelli.    He  wan  an  excdlent 
musician  and  did  much  to  give  Venice  opera 
local  color  by  introducing  the  spirit  of  jest  in  his 
works;  he  is  even  credited  with  the  invention  of 
the  operatic  aria,  distinct  from  the  mu.sicn  p,n- 
hint,-  ii>ed  l>y  his  predecessor.    ( Siee  Aki.\.)  Unt 
the  introduction  of  the  aria  waa  a  disa-strous  move 
for  th«  good  of  opera;  it  boded  degeneration  of 
scriona  opera  and  paved  the  way  for  the  opera 
huffa.  The  same  fate  was  threatening  Neapolitan 
opera  <lespite  tlie  fomposer-genius  Francese.*  I'ro- 
venzale    (e.ltilO-?),   when  a  new   force  stayed 
the  decline  of  opera.   The  contemporary  compos- 
en  who  had  not  bothered  their  heads  about  the 
stage  had  gone  quietly  about  their  business  de- 
v*  iopiii;,'  the  othfr  forms  of  iniisie  in  wliieti  tliey 
were  unhampered  by  scenic  bounds.    It  stands 
to  rea.son  that  their  art  was  a  purer  one;  eo  when 
one  oi  theee— Marc'  Antonio  Cesti  (c.1020-69). 
pnpil   of  the   celebrated    Carissimi — came  to 
Veiiiee  at  the  inidilii    ,iF  *lie  iseveTileenth  eentnry 
he  brought  with  him  a  remarkable  technique  and 
a  lot  of  musical  ideas.   That  the  latter  were  for 
the  most  part  badly  suited  to  the  demnndi  of 
npera  ia  true,  but  he  made  his  mark  on  the  map 
Of  operatic  history  hjr  ousting  the  oomie  elemmt 


from  scrioii.s  opera,  llort'aftcr  oprra  srrxa  and 
uiHia  bujja  tiaveicil  dillercul  roada.  Ihe  latter 
tumble<l  mightily  from  grace  at  first,  but  gradu* 
ally  its  cause  was  championed  by  Nicold  Logro* 
scino  (c.1700-63),  Pcrgolesi  (17I0-36),  and  Pic- 
cini  (1728-1800),  who  rei'stablishrd  if  on  an 
artistic  basis.  Under  the  above-mt'iilioneii  LViiti 
serious  f>iM  ra  fand  very  badly,  llis  intentions 
doubtless  were  good — he  even  is  said  to  bare 
invented  the  da  capo,  or  repetition,  of  aria — 
but  hia  training  under  Carissimi  was  all  antag- 
onistic to  the  principles  of  opera.  He  tried  to 
ri-eoiuile  o]iera  and  oratorio  and  what  resulted 
was  m'ilher.  i  he  product  was  some  unfortunate 
thing  that  had  fallen  between  the  two  stools; 
opera  became  undramatie  and  unsoenio— in  a 
word,  it  became  unoperatie. 

Even  so  great  a  inusirian  a'?  Alos-sandro  Scar- 
latti (165J)-172o)  <t»uld  not  rescue  opera  from 
its  plight.    His  one  striving  was  to  develop  the 
musical  end  of  the  form,  and  in  liis  cagnernese 
he  neglected  the  dramatic  entiralj — ^just  as  so 
many  other  composers  had  done  and  were  doing. 
This  wretched  p«!riod,  Mhieli  has  been  e;illid  the 
'oratorio  e]MKii'  of  opera,  lu-tid  until  the  stern 
tihiek  reform  .set  in.   Italy  had  been  too  small  to 
liold  the  etrects  of  the  l^lorentine  movement,  and 
Dresden  produced  a  Qennan  version  of  Dafne 
about  1027.  The  composer  was  Heinrlch  Schfltz, 
who  had  been  (rained  in  \"eniee  under  (]abrieli, 
whose  work  \\a»  uu  iuiilaltun  of  tiie  Italian. 
Nuremberg  crop|)cd  up  with  something  whidi 
purported  to  be  more  Teutonic  later.  This  was 
a  lyric  drama  called  Beeleirig,  by  Staden  (1607- 
55),  which  proved,  after  all,  to  have  little  of 
the  national  in  it.    It  was  evident  that  Oermany 
could  not  get  on  witlxnit   Italy  in  matters  mu- 
sical, so  it  was  no  surprise  to  find  a  wholesale 
importation  of  Italian  composers,  operas,  and 
opera  troupes  into  Oermany  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.     Nevertheless  by  1078 
Jlanilair;;  had  a  German  opi  ra  house.    The  open- 
ing jHTformances  were  mere  faret-f*  of  Mrious 
work  and  the  scheme  was  too  ridiculous  to  last. 
A  betterment  came  in  1697  when  Reinliard 
Kclser  (1674-1739)  prodnced  his  fmncnff:  from 
thc^  iinfi!  17??1  he  was  actively  eonneetetl  with 
tlic  ojhTa.    He  worked  dilifii  nUy  to  tlivorec  opera 
from  Italian  influences  and  wrote  (Jerman  music; 
but  unfortunately  he  planned  bis  work  in  the 
forms  of  the  Neapolitan  'oratorio-opera,*  which 
had  no  arti.'ttic  excuse  for  existence  at  all.  So 
far  opera  'made  in  tjermany'  was  not  a  success, 
and  with  Kei-er's  death  Italy  ai;ain  tlooded  the 
country  with  its  musical  product.   The  It.ilian.s 
also  forced  their  way  into  France.   Their  early 
performances  there  may  be  passed  over,  being  of 
no  great  importance  in  themselves;  hut  they 
awakened  in  the  Frenchman's  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  a  national  opera.    This  culminated  with 
the  accession  of  Ixiuis  XIV.  to  the  throne,  for  he 
bestowed  on  Pierre  Perrin  (1620-75)  the  right 
to  found  an  academy  of  music.  A  company  was 
incorporalcil.  and  on  August  IJl,  1071,  the*  Aca- 
df-mie  Royale  de  Musique,  which  still  exists,  be- 
gan it-  earerr  with  I'lnn'.ni  ,  a  mciliocrc  j)astoral, 
the  music  by  (  ainhert  ( lti2.H-77).  So  here  wa.s  the 
Italian  influence  dominant  in  France  and  result- 
ing in  the  founding  of  an  institution  in  imitation 
or  the  Florentine  Vamrmtn.    .Although  Perrin 
and  (^anil»rt  founded  the  Acah  rnie  i;oyale  .'.e 
Muaique,  their  activity  at  its  head  was  short- 
live4.    The  father  of  Frendi  opera  is  Lvlly 
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{16^3-87 ).  Giovanni  BattisU  LuUy,  a  Floren- 
tine by  birtlt,  WM  taken  to  ITruicc  and  began  his 
Parisian  career  m  m  bcuIUoo.  Uis  violio-play- 
ing,  however,  drew  Attention  to  him,  and  under 

noble  |);ilroii.i;^o  he  be^Mii  the  study  of  inusic. 
As  a  tiiiuiiciuii  he  ucquireii  dii^iuty,  kiiuvvlcdge, 
and  power;  he  intrigued  against  l^crrin  and  Cam- 
b«rt,  and  in  short  order  waa  the  head  of  the 
AeadAnie.  Here  he  ruled  with  a  high  hand,  but 
hia  cxtraordiiiiii y  iiml  numerous  talents  made 
hiui  a  valualilc  jxei^yu;  he  composed  a  large 
number  of  ballct^i,  divertis-senients,  and  operas — 
in  all  of  them  pandering  to  the  local  taste  and 
keeping  the  dramatie  element  well  forward.  Nat- 
urally  bis  operas  bctiay  Italian  infhronrc,  but 
tins  is  neatly  modilud  or  eleverly  ilisj^iiised; 
above  all  they  are  ailapleil  In  the  Nt;i<.'e.  His 
principal  successor — and  this  after  a  lap»e  of 
Ume — ^Was  Jean  Philippe  Kanieuu  U0>^-')-17ti-l) , 
who  was  a  better  musician,  but  had  not  so  keen 
an  eye  for  the  dramatic  end  of  oiktu,  and  under 
his  reign  Italian  u|)erii  once  auain  secured  a  IioM 
in  France.  It  must  be  rec<»rtlt'd  to  the  glory  of 
French  pride  that  the  Italians  did  not  succeed 
—as  in  Germany— in  overwhelming  national 
opera;  but  the  taste  of  the  musical  pnhlie  w«« 
divided,  nnd  nfterward* — a-*  we  shall  see — eiil- 
niiiiuUd  in  the  <_«Uak-l*ieeiiii  eontest  for  operatic 
honors. 

in  England  opera  had  tentative  beginnings  as 
in  every  other  country;  here  it  was  the  niusquc 
(q.v. )  that  gave  curly  excuses  for  the  employ- 
ment of  music  with  stage  produetions.  But  this 
form  was  no  nearer  opera  than  the  gorgeous 
French  ballet  had  been  and  it  founded  no  school. 
It  remained  for  llenr>-  Purcell  (ISa$-ft5>  to  lay 
the  eomer-stone  of  '£ngliah  opera.  He  was 
probably  the  greatest  of  England's  musidans — 
errf.iinlj'  the  la-f  of  the  u'lTat  ones — and  was  n 
pupil  of  Pelhsitii  ilmiipluies.  who  in  turn  hud 
Mudied  under  Lully.  .Much  of  his  work  con- 
sists in  musical  settings  for  plays,  but  there  is 
at  least  one  real  opera.  Dido  and  JEneoM.-  The 
cjirly  death  of  Piireell  wn*:  particularly  unfor- 
tunate for  England.  iMa^nnieli  as  there  M-as  no 
one  to  suceeeij  bini:  and  us  art  cannot  remain 
stationary,  it  declined.  This  was  the  usual* op- 
poKunity  for  Italy,  who.se  mu-sical  scouts  were 
constantly  surveying  the  operatic  field  for  fresh 
conquests.  The  most  important  of  the  invaders, 
however,  uns  tlic  Oennan  (Jeorge  Fritlerick 
Handel  (  Uif^-i  lToO) ,  who  had  betMuie  thoroughly 
Italianized.  He  wrote  and  produced  oinra  after 
opera  until  he  became  bankrupt,  and  then  be 
turned  out  oratorios  with  equal  facility.  That 

lie  had  dramafie  ability — fdfirr  than  a  musical 
one — is  fxt  I i  im  ly  doubtful,  anil  his  njieras  l)elong 
unqU4'st ion.ilily  to  tliat  dn  ail  "nLiturio  opera' 
style  innugiirated  l>y  C'nrissinii  through  Cesti. 
Handel  did  not  have  the  English  field  to  himself; 
his  rivals  were  Buononcini  ( 1G<3017">0)  and 
Ariosti  ( lG(50-c.l740) .  The  stringing  of  ballads 
— as  Dr.  IV'puscii  i  b'-iiT- 1 T.'ri)  did  in  the  ea-e 
of  .f«)hn  (Jay's  Ihc  lt<t]<itir''s  Opcni — does  not 
deserve  serious  e<)nsi<ler)it ion  in  its«df,  hut  in 
England  it  gave  rise  to  the  school  of  ballad  o{>era 
from  which  nearly  all  later  attempts  at  English 
opera  stem.  How  wiiiesjiroacl  the  inlluence  of 
Italian  opera  was  has  been  shown;  also  that  it 
was  the  kernel  of  national  opera  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  Even  a  cursory  glance 
into  the  matter  will  prove  that  in  the  haste  to 
cover  all  available  territory  and  in  the  eagemew 


to  pl^se  the  several  masses  the  Florentine  ideals 
were  buried  under  the  nuiuberlesa  moiin>l.s  of 
failure  which  opera  had  left  in  its  trail  of 
popularity.  A  reform  was  inuninwt. 

GLl  c  K.THE  REFUKUEB,  AND  MOZABT,  THE  MELODlSt. 

Christoph  WiUibald   Gluck    (1714-87)  wss 
a  tli.ssenter  from  the  very  start.    His  musical 
training  luid  Ix-en  principally   in  the  Italian 
school,  but  he  realized  many  of  itn  operatic 
insipidities  and  had  detennined  even  with  his 
first  worlc  to  cut  loose  from  some  of  the  foolish 
conventions  into  which  opera  had  drifted.  At 
lirst  he  ainie<l  to  give  importance  to  the  dramatic 
in  the  libretto  by  means  of  music — something 
which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  composers 
of  ornamental  opera  for  decades.    This  experi- 
ment was  tried  with  Artascrwt  which,  oddly 
enough,  came  on  the  boards  the  aana  year  that 
Handel's  final  opera  appeared.    It  would  be 
silly  to  contend  that  Gluck  had  'found  hiinsrlf 
straightway  in  his  first  o[H>ni;  no  comp<».M.r  has 
done  that  yet.    In  fact,  he  seems  simply  to  have 
defied  convention  with  no  rules  of  bis  own  save 
just  this  one  of  defiance.    Now  no  system  can 
grow  on  stub  a  bnsi<;.  ami  after  writing  several 
ojieras  and  l ravelin;.'  about,  he  liegan   to  lose 
interest  in  his  \\ork.    He  tiad  met  eonvention  at 
every  turn,  and  this  constant  attitude  of  light 
on  his  own  part  wore  him  out.    Eventually  he 
conferred  with  an  Italian  poet,  Calzabtgi,  and 
the  two  decided  that  the  trouble  of  the  entire 
operatie  situation  ^^ns  that  the  pritiin  donna  had 
grown  loo  vaia  and  iuiportjuit— f>lte  Jit'tiited  to 
the  composer — and  that  the  libretto  of  the  day 
was  lacking  in  dramatic  element.  This  happentnl 
when  Gluck  was  already  fortv-six  years  old, 
and  cerUiinly  the  weaknesses  which  he  and  the 
poet  unearthed  must  have  been  known  to  both 
of  theui  long  before.     But   what   followed  was 
iiiijMirtant.    Calzabigi  wrote  a   libretto  on  en- 
tirely new  lines,  and  Gluck  s«.t  it  sincerely  to 
music.    This  was  Orfeo  ed  Huridux,  brought 
out  in  1702,  the  11m  attempt  not  only  to 
fors.ike  the  'oratorio'  •school  of  opera,  bnt  ailso 
to  loruiulate  a  new  plan  by  which  opera  might 
claim  attention  as  an  art  bum.    Of  oour-e  the 
public  complained;  but  after  a  while  the  intelli- 
gent ones  among  them  realised  the  earnestness 
of  both  i)oet  an<l  musician  and  were  won  over. 
The  next  opera  from  these  pens,  Alccste,  was 
a  further  iui]irovement  on  the  jirevious  otie,  as 
was  Paride  td  Khna.    Gluck  now  attracttil  the 
attention  of  the  French  poet  Du  Rollet,  conneotcd 
with  the  French  Embassy  at  Menna,  and  the  two 
set  to  work  to  make  an  oi"  ra  out  of  Racine'e 
Iphi()cnic  rn  AuH'I--.    Then  (JIuck  longe<l  for  a 
Paris  anecpss,  and  tbrovigh  the  inlluence  of  Marie 
,\nl  dnctie  sueeee.bd  in  Securing  an  invitation 
to  that  city.  Uis  patron  also  succeeded  in  precipi- 
tating the  innocent  eompoeer  into  a  political 
qunrrri  by  antagonizing  ^Irne.  Du  llnrrv.  How- 
ever, tihiek's  Iphifft^nir  achieved  a   hearini;  and 
afterwards  a  sud  e-->  in  I'aris.     In  the  walNe  »)f 
this  came  one  of  the  bitterest  fights  in  all  ope- 
ratic history.   At  the  bottom  of  it  politic*  imged, 
but  on  the  surface  it  seemed  a  controversy  over 
n>sthetic  Ideals.    It  culminated  by  forming  two 
viob  ritly  nntagonistie  parties  whieh  jiitted  tJluck 
on  tiie  one  hand  against  i'ieeini  on  the  other. 
Many  prominent  persons  took  active  share  in 
the  conflict,  which  was  almost  an  international 
affair,  since  ttie  outcome  would  control  the  fate 
of  Italian  opera.  The  two  compoacn  wen  dud* 
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iag  with  openu.  Gluck  compoaed  ArMide^  and 
•^iilBt  that  Picdni  wrote  R^Umd.    So  matters 

iiii|;bt  have  gone  on  imlifinitrjy  Iiad  it  not  been 
decided  that  hoth  of  th( m  >lioulil  mcI  the  Bnnie 
subject  to  music.  This  I iihujcnif  <  n  Ttnuidr, 
and  Uluck  triumphed  Induisi'  m  the  sujH-'riority 
of  his  work.  So  dramatic  verity  and  operatic 
sincerity  won  the  day.  The  principlea  upon  whicii 
Gtttck  had  insisted  and  for  whien  he  had  wa^od 
SttCCessful  war  wiiv  n  ally  only  those  formulated 
by  the  Florentiiit'  ('iiim mid  alnn.K-.t  two  centuries 
earlier.  It  is  a  trihutr  to  tin-  Florentine  noble- 
men; though  probably  they  builded  better  than 
they  knew. 

At  this  pcrind  the  influencf  of  Mozart  (1750- 
the  geniuM  uf  itieiuUy,  begun  to  make  itself 
felt.  Except  that  he  had  a  keen  appreciation 
ior  the  dramatic,  he  was  the  antithesis  of  Gluck. 
He  had  no  regai^  for  the  precepts  of  his  planning 
predecessor;  those  fomiulie  over  which  Gluck 
had  slaved  meant  nothing  to  him,  and  he  suc- 
ctM'dol  hy  \irtiu'  of  sheer  genius.  He  coiiiinMHcd 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity,  and  wrote 
masterpieces  with  less  care  than  other  coniposora 
devote  to  writing  trash.  Yet  his  Don  Qiovanni  is 
one  of  the  greateat  of  the  older  operas.  He 
individuulijsed  his  character'*  i»u-iraHy.  was  alive 
to  dramatic  situations,  and  iialoM-d  tlic  wliolo 
in  a  network  of  pure  melody — perha|>s  tho  tiiost 
exquisite  ever  produced,  it  was  more  Italian 
than  the  aunny,  mehMlious  produei  of  that  coon* 
iry,  but  it  was  controlled  by  a  genius  which 
shone  through  at  every  bar.  \\'hen  he  wrote  in 
the  Vein  iimu^iii;; — n-^  in  l.r  iio::r  ili  Fi'i'iro — it 
made  the  efforts  of  the  Italians,  who  created  this 
peare,  aoiind  flimsy  and  trivial.  When  he  grew 
serious  <ia  in  the  grewsome  seenes  of  Don  Oto- 
wnmi — ha  foreshadowed  the  Wagner  music 
drama.  Yet  with  all  tlu-se  atf rihutt's  Moziirt 
himself  did  not  change  the  current  of  tln^  niK  ratic 
stream  nor  di<i  he  found  a  school  of  sncc cssors. 
Nowhere  in  the  history  of  opera  is  then  a 
paimllel  to  liia  ease, 

THX  1TAUA1TS  AKV  THK  VBBIfCH. 

Wliile  supplying  thr  world  with  opora-?  and 
com|>osers,  Italy  grew  oarfUss  of  her  iirodiict. 
Too  great  a  prosperity  usually  brcfds  decadence, 
and  the  business  of  mui^ic  is  no  esiccption ;  besides, 
the  Italiana  were  exporting  their  musie  and  im- 
porting none.  Tlie  fertility  of  even,-  nation  ha^ 
an  end.  Soon  poverty  threatened  musical  Italy, 
though  she  produced  some  remarkalde  men. 
])oiQeni(»  Cimarosa  (1749-1801)  %vas  unfortunate 
in  that  h«  waa  followed  by  Rossini  (1702-13G8), 
whose  operas  soon  displaced  those  of  his  IcM 
gifted  predec«!isor.  RoMlni  had  the  fertile  gift 
of  melod\'.  hut  lacked  the  ambition  to  devclon  liis 
gifts.  Tic  wr()te  melody  and  let  the  action  look 
anl^  for  itself.  Tliis  was  a  distinct  step  hack- 
ward  to  the  ante-Giuck  period,  and  it  is  re* 
marlcable  to  note  how  rapidly  the  vices  of  the  old 
Italian  school  sprnnrr  into  life  again  and  thrived. 
The  flourish  tmume  the  thing;  the  singer's 
agility  was  a  virtue;  the  ear  vras  tickled  and 
t^  eye  insulted.  In  lighter  opera  this  did  not 
matter  so  much,  and  Rossini  left  the  world 
at  least  one  masterpiece  and  a  model  in  thin 
fomi:  //  barhii-rr  lii  Siritflia.  His  successor. 
Giovanni  Pacini  ( 17!)rt-lSfi7 ) .  tried  to  ateni  the 
flippant  tendency  which  crept  into  opera;  but 
in  thia  work  ha  waa  ovaiahadowed  by  both 
Gaatano  Doniaetti   (1797-1B48)  and  Vincenio 


BeUini  (18(»-35),  who  slaved  for  the  dramatie 
in  opera.  They  achieved  it,  ail  the  while  flatter- 
ing the  public  with  the  flourish  to  whieli  Rn.ssini 
had  accustomed  it.  fcvave  for  a  very  iVw  operas, 
such  as  Don  I'asquale, Lucia  di  l.isminermoor,  ami 
\orma,  their  names  have  disappeared  froui  the 
roster  of  opera  houaes  to-day.  They  lead  the  way 
to  Verdi,  however.  He,  on  account  of  the  masterly 
works  of  his  last  period,  will  he  treated  later.  In 
France  the  Gluck  theories  of  opera  ha<i  lieen 
driven  home  so  sensationally  that  tliey  were  not 
dislodged  in  u  hurry.  After  Gluck's  death  the 
work  waa  carried  on  by  his  pupils,  Antonio  8iili- 
eri  ( 1760-1825) ,  and  Sacehini  (1734-80) ,  who  kept 
alive  hii  maater's  ideas  without  accomplishing 
anything  remarkable  himself.  Then  come  the 
stately  Cheruhini  (1760-1842),  and  Gasparo 
Spontini  (1774-1851),  who  has  been  called  the 
last  elaasicist  of  the  lyric  stage.  Soon  aftcr^ 
wards,  Auber  (1782-1871),  who  had  previously 
worked  for  the  Op<'ra-Comique.  sprang  into  the 
arena  of  grand  ojicra  with  I.n  tnu<  itr  d,-  purtivl, 
aUo  known  as  llasameilo,  and  si  ril  (liuck  classic 
traditions  Hying.  This  shock  w.is  still  upon  the 
people  when  Hoeaini'a  Quiltaumo  Tell  apijcared^ 
the  most  pretentious  work  attempted  by  thin 
coniposer — -and  then  the  Pionianlic  I'eriod  of 
1830  po«.><esse<l  the  Parisians  heart  and  soul, 
bringing  with  it  a  lordly  figure  in  the  history  of 
opera— -Giacoroo  Meyerbeer  (171)1-1804). 

Meyerbeer  had  a  most  remarkable  genius  for 
adaptation,  combined  with  a  «hrewd  technical 
nmstery  and  a  keen  business  insight.  All  these 
titled  the  jteriod.  anil  lie  wsis  careful  tn  .-^ix'  that 
they  did.  By  writing  what  jdeaseil  he  contrulled 
the  operatic  situation  of  France  ahs<dutcly.  His 
librettist  was  Scribe,  a  man  of  sprawling  talent, 
and  the  two  knew  to  a  beat  how  quickl^  the 
Parisian's  jailse  throhlied.  The  success  of  Robert 
If  Dlnldr  was  simjjly  .>«tupendous,  and  Meyerbeer 
)i(  Id  Fr(>iieli  opera  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  His 
bold  on  the  public  did  not  relax  with  hia  later 
worin,  and  even  the  music-lover  of  to-day  ae- 
knowledges  the  treiueivdous  momenta  in  l.m 
iiuijutnotn  and  I^e  I'rophrte;  hut  his  last  work, 
L'Afrieaine,  betrays  the  sameness  of  his  methoils. 
though  there  is  a  decided  advance  on  the  teeluiical 
side  of  the  orchestra.  Mieycrbeor  was  a  nuister  of 
sea»ational  efTect ;  his  operas  are  not  lacking  in  it, 
and  they  are  full  of  bombast;  to  this  end  he  em- 
ployed a  large  and  fully  equipped  orchestra.  If 
to-day  there  is  much  in  his  works  which  is 
obsolete,  there  still  remains  enough  to  convince 
the  just  one  that  here  waa  a  man  of  great  talent 
who  molded  himself  so  aeenrately  to  It  the  time 
that  one  i*^  frr(|Uent!y  nusled  into  lM>lieving  that 
he  was  a  product  of  the  early  thirties  in  Paris. 
In  contrast  to  this  honor  i  rauuiied  career  i-  the 
one  of  Hector  Berlioz  (1803  09),  that  strange, 
willful  geniua  who  yielded  not  a  jot  to  popular 
likes.  His  operas  are  fanta.stic  creations  that 
have  never  appealed  to  managers  of  opera  bouses; 
iTi  fact,  hi-  huje  douhle  work.  /,<  v  Tr'H/'  i's,  had  t'l 
wait  until  18'.Ki  for  its  pre^li^re.  He  also  com- 
posed a  sprightly  musical  comedy,  B^trico  rt 
Binidict.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  his  operas 
ever  will  become  repertory  pieces:  when  they 
were  written  tliev  were  eonshleri'd  too  miicli  in 
advance  of  their  time,  am!  imw  Richard  Wag- 
ner's muHic  dramas  have  made  most  of  the  ad- 
vanced works  seem  old-fa«bioned. 

Jacques  Fkonwnthal  Hal«vy  ( 17M-IS62)  bridgM 
the  gap  betw««i  Meyerbeer  and  Charles  Fianoota 
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CoTinod  (1818-93),  whose  Fatut  is  probably  the 
iiio.-.t  popular  of  French  operas.  His  Inter  work, 
of  equal  pretensions, /^omtJo  et  Juliitif,]-^  iimrrid 
by  its  sentimentality.  A  word  about  the  French 
dp^ra  Gomiquo:  It  was  naturally  the  child  of 
Italian  opera  bttjfa,  and  in  time  gained  impor* 
tance  as  an  art  form.  Its  earlier  eompoaera 
— rhilidor  (172G-95),  Mon^^ipiy  (1720  1817), 
Gr^trj'  (1741-1813),  wrote  light,  pleasing  music. 
Iklfhul  (1703  1817),  who  was  a  pupil  of  Gluck, 
introduced  some  ideas  bordering  on  tlie  aerioos, 
as  did  Boieldieu  (1775-1S34).  Then  catne  Auber 
and  Harold  ( 1791  1833),  who  raised  tho  standard 
considerably.  It  grew  entirely  Reriou8  when  the 
unique  operettas  of  Offenbach  attracted  the  jocowj 
element  to  the  Op<5ra-Bouffe.  The  Op*ra-Comique 
had  branched  out  before,  but  OiTenbaeh  drew  the 
dividing  line  plainly.  Since  then  some  of  the 
works  written  for  the  Op^ra-Comique  differ  from 
those  at  tin-  (irand  Op<?ra  uiily  in  that  the  dia- 
logue in  the  former  is  spoken,  not  sung.  Among 
its  serious  contributors  were  Gounod  with 
Mireille,  Ambroiae  Tbomas  with  Mimon,  and 
Bizet  with  the  masterpiece  of  tbem  all,  Carmm. 
This  work  is  a  classic^  and  where  it  is  ijcrforniod 
with  sung  dialogue  rears  its  head  high  ubovc 
some  of  the  more  pretentioua  works  of  the  Grand 
Opera  acliool.  Amoiw  more  reeent  contributors 
to  the  repwionr  of  the  Op^^^omiqne  are 
Delibes.  Afai^W',  B*^  .Tonciftrcs,  Mnsscnpt,  fJodard, 
Saint- Sai'iis,  Lain,  liriuieau.  P'lndy,  ami  Char- 
pentier.  S<iii)r  of  the  latter  }iavt'  (•\  cn  done  away 
witli  the  old-time  formula  of  spoken  recitative, 
and  now  tlien  is  little  theoretical  difference  be- 
tween works  produced  at  the  Comique  and  the 
OpC*ra. 

•  THE  GEBMANS  AKD  WAQNEB. 

Mozart's  early  death  left  Germany  without  any 
great  opera  composers  until  Ludwig  van  Bee- 
thoven (1770-1827)  wrote  Fidclio.  Beethoven 
was  about  the  last  man  who  might  be  expected  to 
attack  the  task  of  opera-writing — all  his  works 
had  been  in  the  line  of  absolute  music;  but 
finall7  he  selected  a  surprisingly  bad  libretto 
and  went  to  work.  Firlrlio  is  one  of  the  most 
curiouif  cuijiposilions  in  the  entire  literature  of 
opera;  it  is  so  full  of  contradictions.  From  pas- 
sages tliat  are  nothing  short  of  superb  and  won- 
derful ft  ranges  to  episodes  when  the  listener 
f('(  Is  that  the  composer  is  decidedly  mit  of  wni- 
]i,itliy  witli  his  subject  and  the  art  form.  As  a 
whole — despite  the  overwhelming  'Abscheulicher' 
air  and  the  Buperh  duo  in  the  second  act — it  is 
disappointing  and  even  admitting  all  great- 
neaa  possible  it  is  at  best  scarcely  an  opera. 
The  next  important  figure  is  l^uis  Spohr 
(1784-1859),  whose  operas  in;uk<<l  the  In-gin- 
ning of  German  Romanticisui,  followed  closely 
1^  Wdier  (1780-1820).  whose  works  show  this 
movement  in  full  bloom.  His  principal  opera, 
Der  PreisehQte,  ts  still  in  the  repertoire  and 
apt  to  remain  so  for  a  ImiL'  (iinc  io  mme,  since 
the  music  display^  a  buoyancy  and  richness  of 
si'iitinicnt  that  are  reniarlcable.  He  is  b^  far 
the  most  German  of  all  opera  compowra — ^Wag- 
ner not  expected — and  wemB  to  have  embodi^ 
in  his  music  many  of  naiional  rhiir:inti^ri»tics. 
In  the  wake  of  Weber  lanif  a  string  of  opera 
composiers  who  have  been  designated  depreciat- 
ingly as  the  writers  of  'kapellmeister'  music. 
The  list  ia  too  long  and  unimportant  to  repeat ; 
but  there  were  a  few  others  who  rose  distinctly 


above  this  level  and  reall;^  mradiMed  aooM  good 
work.   First  among  these  is  Heinrielt  Marsohoer 

(1795-18G1 )  ,  some  of  whose  operas  are  still  pro- 
duped  to  tlay  in  Germany;  the  same  is  the  case 
witli  Albert  Lortring  (18U3  r)I).  Peter  Ck)rneUu9 
(1824-74)  U-ft  at  Ic  ast— thanlu  to  the  Itipdness  of 
Lisst— onr  (rpcra,  the  Bwbier  von  Bagdad,  which 
has  snrvivid  its  critics.  Incidental  mention  may 
bf  made  of  muiticai  works  w  ith  spoken  dialogue — 
Singapielc  they  were  lallpd— anion;;  which  Gtto 
Nicolai's  (1810-49)  Die  lustigm  Weiber  von 
Windsor  is  a  charming  example.  But  the  operatic 
list  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  it  includes 
the  names  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt,  and 
S<'!iuniann,  and  at  the  end  it  wouhl  Im>  found 
that  nunc  of  them  affected  the  history  of  opera 
to  be  sufficiently  worthy  of  mention.  Besides, 
intereat  oi  this  period  centres  in  the  greatest 
figure  of  the  whole  history  of  opera,  RiehanI 
\Vaf,'M.  r  (1813-83). 

Wagner's  musical  development  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  on  record.  Passing  over  two  youthful 
worics — Die  Feen  andDoB  Liebetverbot — which  are 
<tf  historical  intereet  only,  his  career  as  opera 
composer  bcf-^aii  with  Ricnsi,  a  work  designed  for 
the  Paris  Grand  Oin'ra,  and  one  which  out-Meyers 
Meyerbeer.  Hu(  tx-s>ful  as  this  was,  W  a^jner 
must  have  realized  that  the  old  form  was  a  bar 
to  any  progress,  and  he  turned  his  back  on  it  for 
all  times.  With  bis  next  opera.  The  Flifing 
Dufchnum,  he  works  along  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Weber;  but  his  own  individinilil v  a^  so 
marked  that  the  result  is  not  at  all  \\il)erish. 
After  this  he  takes  a  tremendous  leap  forward 
and  lands  with  Tannhiuaer,  again  a  tentative 
nK»v«;  then  with  another  effort  he  adileves  Lo- 
hengrin. No  other  case  in  music  history  comes 
to  mind  where  three  moves  cover  so  great  an 
advanoi'inont  as  those  from  A'lfnri  to  Lohengrin, 
Now  followed  the  period  of  hi»  political  exile, 
which  gave  him  liberal  opportunities  to  pond^ 
the  problem  of  music-drama.  During  tlMSM 
broodings  he  saw  that  opera  was  going  the  wrong 
way.  The  set  forms  of  aria,  rocitativo,  of  chnnis, 
and  orcbeiitral  accompaninituta  and  interludes, 
must  be  abolished.  He  thought  and  wrote  out  the 
problem,  arriving  at  the  idea  that  the  one  poe* 
siUe  salvation  of  this  art  form  lay  In  abandon* 
inp  all  the  fxcrcsi-iiefs  of  thf  later  Italian,  the 
Neapolitan  .sthoul,  and  going  baok  to  the  original 
principles  of  the  Florentine  Camera t<t.  Upon 
these  he  experimented  until  he  bad  formulated 
his  basis  for  a  music-drama  with  ita  logical  de- 
velopment of  the  leitmotive  (q.v.) — or  leading 
motive — and  ita  welding  into  a  great  synthesis, 
song,  action,  and  orchr^tra.  Not  only  did  he  tlie- 
orire,  but  he  comiKjsed  hi.«i  tetralogy,  Der  Riitfj  'les 
yibclurtffi^n,  of  which  Dna  Kheingold  was  the 
first  part.  One  vitol  point  must  be  made  here: 
that  m  every  case  \\'agner  wa«  his  own  libret- 
tist. Tliis  w*;(s  tlic  fir-t  active  rebellion  nfr.^itiHt 
the  puerile  «tu{T  furnished  by  {Moets  for  mu&ieal 
setting.  Uhvingold  was  followed  by  the  second 
part,  Die  Walkure,  and  that  by  Biegfried,  Pot* 
erty  end  tronbles  of  exile  compelled  an  iBter» 
ruplion,  durinp  ^^1^ich  time  Tristan  und  Inolde 
and  Die  }fei«thrsliu{tr  ion  yUnihrrfj  were  com- 
jKTspd  in  hopes  of  having  th<Mn  proilurcil — a  thinq 
which  did  not  seem  at  all  likely  to  happen  to  the 
Ring.  Eventually  he  secured  the  patronage  of 
King  T.ouiH  II.  of  Eavaria  and  finished  Sirgfried, 
together  with  the  final  part,  Odtterdammerung. 
Then  followed  the  planning  and  eontriving  to 
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hare  an  opera  house  built  in  which  he  could 
produce  this  great  tetralogy,  and  after  a  lung 
fight  Bayreuth  was  selected  and  the  theatre  con- 
atructed.  Ue  eloaed  his  life's  worlc  bj  writing 
Farnfaf,  Mon  afisr  the  first  perfomuuice  « 
which  hr  died.  No  oilier  tonipoHcr  ever  schemed 
such  s\vtH-[)iii;,'  rt'furnis  ;  noiu;  oIIilt  i'\cr  held  uvil 
so  olt^t inutcly  for  ilraiiuitic  verity.  lie  eaiue 
nearer  than  auy  one  in  merging  the  word  and  its 
neuiing  into  the  sound  musical,  and  his  technical 
mastery  nlluwed  him  tu  du  just  that  which  he 
started  out  to  do;  thmigh  in  the  last  onalysis 
Wagner  the  musician  triumphs  over  the  theorist 
Wagner.  It  is  perhaps  not  just  to  speak  of 
Wagner's  work  as  an  operatic  reform;  he  did 
more  than  this,  since  he  demolished  opera  as  he 
fonnd  it — a  tnere  string  of  idle  tunes  strung  on 
silly  words — and  eonstnieted  it  anew,  with  a  few 
slmduwy  preced«>ntJi  to  guide  hini.  His  ver/-uti!ity 
is  .ihown  by  the  range  of  poetic  sul-jens  he 
handled—each  one  with  an  enviable  amount  of 
sfaieerity;  his  Rin§  more  nearly  approaches  the 
TTiapnitiide  of  the  Orcek  draina  than  anything 
in  iiiuilern  times.  Aud  in  Tristan  he  has  on  the 
siniple.-it  action  achieved  a  niUNical  ilrama  that 
stands  as  a  granitic  block.  Uis  intluence  was 
and  is  tronendous:  prohably  no  composer  of 
open  since  has  been  able  to  escape  it:  either 
ttt  has  imitated  or  he  haa  rejected  Wagoep-^B 
both  caaea  the  inllnenoe  is  traeeable. 

MODERX  TENDENCIES. 

Giuseppe  Verdi  (1813-1901)  must  be  constd- 
eied  Urst  of  all.  He  began  hb  career  when  Italy 

was  still  absorbing  the  melodic  treacle  that 
flowptl  from  the  pens  of  Donizetti  and  Hellini, 
atxl  lie  closi-d  it  two  decades  after  Kieliard  W  ag- 
ner  liad  died.  He  was  a  must  prolific  writer 
and  a  pragiessive  one.  His  early  works  w«m  «f 
tbe  approved  style  of  ^e  period;  then  came  a 
spell  during  which  he  wrote  what  still  remain 
Ills  most  poj)iilar  works — Rigolctto,  11  Tvdvtitore, 
and  La  Travktta — and  then  he  matured  into 
such  a  work  as  A  idn,  a  va^t  improvement  on  all 
its  predecessors.  By  this  time  he  had  acauired 
a  oertain  amount  of  dramatic  freedom  whicli  was 
most  valuable,  added  to  the  skill  with  which 
he  WTote  for  the  voice.  After  the  revolutionary 
period  in  opera — the  period  when  Waj^-ner  was 
alive  and  during  much  of  which  \'erdi  lived  in 
silence — the  aged  Italian  came  forward  anew 
with  OtellOt  considered  by  some  critics  his  great- 
est work  and  eertainly  among  the  great  operas. 
From  Wagner  he  hail  lewned  the  importance 
of  being  rouaicnliy  sincere  to  one's  text  at  all 
hazards;  and  either  by  chnnce  or  fate  he  was 
blessed  with  one  of  the  best  operatic  texts  writ- 
ten, compiled  from  Shakes^ieaie  by  Boito.  OteUo 
is  an  astounding  work  in  many  ways.  It  is 
Irrie — ^Verdi  apotheostsed  the  voice — and  force- 
fnlly  dramatic;  as  a  Avhole  it  is  satiafj'inp,  in 

{•arts  tremendous.  Still  later  iti  life  he  brought 
brth  Falatafft  a  work  so  viable  with  youthful 
▼tgoT  that  ereiT  page  of  it  denies  the  number 
of  years  then  piled  on  Verdi's  head.  With  this 
he  concluded  his  rarwr. 

Very  near  Verdi — his  friend,  and  librettist  in 
the  later  works — stands  Arrigo  Boito  (1842 — ). 
Hie  one  produced  opera,  MefUtofele,  was  at  its 
time  hill  of  a  pvomise  which  the  composer  has  not 
yek  made  good,  althonrrh  he  hn-^  promised  \ero, 
whieh  in  1003  was  reported  to  be  alroo«t  com- 
pleted. A  follower  ol  Verdi  was  Amileare  F«fiehi< 


elli  (1834-86),  whose  fame  lives  in  La  Oioconda. 
Then  follows  a  list  of  younger  composers — the 
school  of  brutal  verity — Puccini,  a  man  of  much 
talent  and  great  technique ;  Franchetti,  i>piuelli, 
Olordano,  and  others— to  saynothing  nf  Mascagni 
and  Leoncavallo,  whose  Cavalleria  Ruaticaua  and 
Paffliacci,  re»iK;ctively,  have  made  them  known 
the  world  over.  But  tluy  all  seem  to  be  groping. 
Not  only  Wagner,  but  also  Verdi,  with  his  last 
works,  left  them  in  a  maze  of  theories  with 
no  aetUed  sign  post  to  direct  them.  Germany  is 
still  subject  to  the  Wagner  influences.  The 
later  men  have  done  nothing  startling — as  Verdi 
did — ^but  principally  have  followed  Wagner,  as 
Ilumperdinck,  Kichard  Strauss,  Bungert,  D'Al- 
bert,  Goldmark,  Schillings,  Siegfried  Wagner, 
Weingartner,  Kienzl,  and  others.  Very  recently 
Kichard  "^Ivint-s  has  composed  a  Sinnnrrlirht 
I'l  till  not,  \>,Uun  has  met  with  success,  but  it  is 
scarcely  possihle  tliat  the  form  is  favorable  to 
great  development.  Hia  early  music-drama, 
Guntram,  reveals  post-Wagnerian  ideals.  Prae* 
tically  the  history  of  German  opera  closes  with 
Wagner.  Tlie  name  of  Johann  Stntuss  <  1825-99), 
a  nu^nd)er  of  the  iclelirated  family  of  dam  e  com- 
posers, must  not  be  omitted,  liis  joyouis,  npar- 
kling  light  operas  are  a  distinct  genre — Die  Fie- 
dermam  is  a  masterpiece  in  little.  It  has  found 
a  large  following — ^Von  6upp0,  Gente,  and  others. 

The  ^^'ap^ler  infliienec  also  pervaded  Franco, 
wiiere  it  brewed  a  tempest.  The  public  decried 
it — so  did  snnif  of  tlie  native  composers;  but 
others  and  wiser  ones  bowed  their  musical  beads, 
accepted  and  for  u  liiiie  followed  the  master. 
Of  late  France  has  developed  operatic  realism 
and  has  produced  a  schoot  of  very  clever  musi- 
cians wh<j  have  more  technique  tl.an  idi'as.  An 
exception  is  the  Belgian — musically,  France  and 
Belgitun  are  one — Cfear  Franck  <  1822-90),  who 
was  a  spiritual  thinker;  but  his  opera  llulda  is 
almost  unknown.  Beyer  (1823 — )  has  made 
tedious  attempts  to  preserve  the  classic  in  opera, 
while  Saint-Saens  (1835 — )  and  Massenet 
(1842 — )  have  lloundercd  from  the  school  of 
Meyerbeer  to  the  mure  seuaational  style  of  the 
younger  men.  Of  the  latter,  mention  nni-.t  be 
made  of  Charpenticr,  I^Indy,  Uue>  Pieru6,  Le- 
roux,  and  Bruneau.  Faure,  and  later  and  more 
im[>ortant,  Dcbu-.sy,  have  written  serious  and 
intricate  incidental  music  to  accompany  spoken 
drama.  This  is  mere  experimenting,  since 
poetry  and  music  must  be  united  by  closer  bonds 
if  they  are  to  be  Joined  at  all.  Altogether  the 
o[.erutic  situation  in  France  is  not  promising. 
Most  of  the  modem  works  are  threatened  with 
an  early  decline,  an<i  on  the  liorizon  there  is  no 
figure  promising  enough  to  originate  n  new  oper- 
atic faith.  Tlie  Bohemian  Smetana  (1824-84) 
and  his  pupil  Dvofflk  ( 1841—)  have  added  worln 
of  local  color  to  opera,  but  nothing  absolutely 
revolutionary.  The  ri>lish  pianist-romiioser 
Pnderewski  conipoHed  Jfaiiru  (1901),  and  two 
other  Poles,  Xavicp  Scharwenka  and  Moritz,  or 
Moszkowski,  respectively,  wrote  Mataswintha  and 
Boahdil.  Russia  has  worked  long  and  earnestly 
to  produce  a  school  of  national  opera  composers. 
Let  a  few  names  sufTice:  Glinka  (1804-57). 
Dargoroyzhskv  (181.1-00),  R^rolT  (1819-71).  Ru- 
binstein (1829-94),  C^r  Cut  (1^35—),  Tschai- 
kowskv  (1840-091,  Borodin  (1894-87),  and  Rim- 
sky-Knrvakoff  a84-« — ).  Fcw  of  their  works  are 
heard  outside  of  Russia. 

England  maicM  q^die  attempto  to  breed 
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naihre  eompo^crA,  and  every  now  and  again  suc- 
ceeds in  producing  s.unio  ojKiatif  novelty  whicli 
dies  iujuiediutely  or  >oon  after  its  aj)jH-aranef  in 
a  world  of  which  Wuuiier  is  btill  lord.  After 
the  Uandel  invasion  England  contented  itaelf 
with  imitative  Italian  oix-ra  and  Knglish  ballad 
opera.  Arne  ( 1710-78).  Ilinhop  (  nSO-lsr).!) .  .fohn 
Barnett  (1802  W),  Balfe  (1808-70),  Wallace, 
U814-U5),  Benedict  ( 1804-85 ),  Macfarr«n  (1813- 
87),  Goring  Thomas  ( 1851-02).  and  Artbur  Sul- 
livan (1842-1902),  bring  the  list  to  the  promi- 
nent ones  of  the  younger  school :  Stanford,  Cowen, 
Mackenzie,  XlacC'unn,  De  Lara.  lUinning,  and 
Ethel  Smyth.  8onie  of  their  works  have 
been  fostered  by  local  pride  and  have  gained 
notoriety-— there  is  scarcely  a  masterpiece  among 
them.  The  cleverest  one  of  the  modem  English 
couij>osers.  Sullivan.  ;.Mive  tli<'  hc^t  of  liiin-^i-if  to 
e<jniic  ()|H"ra,  in  wliirli  lin«>  he  aciiii-vcd  interna- 
tional reputation.  England  is  far  behind  Italy, 
(ierniany,  and  France  in  the  quality  of  it.s  native 
u{K-ras  produceil,  and  its  future  seemn  uni>ronnji- 
ing  enough  to  discouracie  any  musical  optimist. 
In  the  United  States  the  field  of  serious  opera 
has  been  j)lowe<l,  but  the  har\cst  time  is  not  yet. 
Of  so  called  coiiiic  opera.H — with  a  few  honorable 
exee|itin!g<  which  in  the  United  States  have  de- 
generated into  musical  farces — ^tbere  la  no  end 
to  their  number  and  no  limit  to  the  poorness  of 
their  quality.  It  sei'ms  safe  to  assert  that  the 
world's  hi-^tory  of  t»pera  (•l(ts<*(l  for  the  pri'sciit 
with  t!ie  last  work  of  Verdi.  Since  tht>n  operas 
have  been  either  c\pcrim<'nts  or  imitations  of 
the  good  that  has  gone  U-fore. 

BiBUOGKAiMiY.  Clement  and  Larousse.  Die- 
Honnair/'  Uiritiuc,  ou  Histoire  de»  opfran  (Paris, 
tS()!i7Tl;  Ucvnard,  La  rinaissduv  ,lu  <l>itiuc 
lyrnjuc  lUtlO-ISlU;  esmi  dc  ilruiiml  unfit:  iniitii- 
cette  (Paris,  1805)  ;  Ai^horp,  The  Opera  Patt 
and  Present  (New  York,  1901) ;  Hansliclc,  Am 
Ende  de»  Jahrhundert*  (Berlin,  1890) ;  Bmneau, 
}fusi(]urs  d'hicr  it  de  dviilain  (Paris,  1000); 
Henderson,  The  Ntorif  of  Muaic  (New  York, 
1801)  ;  Elson.  .1  Critical  History  of  (>},>ra  (Boa- 
ton,  1901)  ;  .Newman,  (lluck  and  the  O/xnj  (Lon- 
don. 1805)  ;  S<mbies  and  Mnlherlie,  lliHtoin'  di 
VOpH-a  Comique  (Paris.  1802)  ;  Streatfield,  The 
Opera  (T.,ondon.  1001)  ;  I'pton.  The  Ftfnnd4ird 
<>}Kran  (("hi«'ago,  1S!U  (  ;  Krchhicl,  Studies  in 
the  '\V(iiin>r  Dnniiii  (New  York,  18SU).  See 
Ml  si( .  S(  1IO..I.S  OK  CoicpoamoN;  and  the  aep- 
arate  biographies  of  the  composers  mentioned. 
The  fallowing  list  eomprisMi  merely  some  of  the 
more  important  grand  and  light  o|>«>ras.  Frecpient 
ly  the  same  libretti)  served  a  number  of  com- 
P<i~i'i>.  in  whii  )i  case  only  the  more  important 
names  arc  mentioned: 

OPBA  HOT.  j.^^^ 
Opera.                        Conipo.«or.  Ploduced. 
Abenc^raires.  Lea  r'li.  ruMnl   1813 

AWmelek  M.  V.  I  beer  nU 

Abrelsc.  Die  1>  Albert   1898 

Abu  Hassan   .Weber....  1811 

AchiUe  ft  Rcyros  Chenibtnl  1804 

Aclde  e  Galatea  ti  iv  in   mo 

Ads  and  Qalatea  ii   17» 

Act/ion  \iih.  !   1834 

A.i.'iai<i<-  i\\  i!<>i->;offna....  i:>>ssiiii   isis 

Allele  el  Diir.ujKi  Halavruc   1728 

Adelson  e  S.ih  Ina  He  Mini   ISIM 

Adm  -to  Handel   1727 

Adonis  Kidscr   1697 


f  Cnldara   17.11 

i  I'elKole.^l  .,  1734 


Alessandro  nell'  Indie.. 


First 

Opera.  OompoMr.  Produced. 

Adrlen  M6hul   ITM 

Africalne,  L'  Mt-ycrbcer  186S 

Acnes  voQ  UohenstaufenSi>un(ini  1829 

Afdu  Veidi  1871 

Alresli-  l.lilly   1»;74 

Ah  .  St.  <Jlie  k   ITiiB 

Alchimlst,  Der   Spolir   IMO 

AJddor  Spontini  

.Jiandel  17Sfi 

.Handel  172C 

Vlncl  1729 

Leo   1741 

«luck   1745 

Jommelll   1757 

Sacolilnl   17M 

Paialallo  1778 

Cherubinl  17S4 

Alessandro  Severo. ••••••  Handel  ............ .1T3K 

Alcssundro  Stradtfin  Klutow   1841 

Airon»o  und  Umnlla  Schubert  1864 

Alfred  Amo   1740 

All  Baba  Clieruljinl   18SJ 

All  Pu^cha  von  Janina. . .Lurtzlng  1824 

Alruna  Spohr  1808 

Amadls  de  Uuuje  Lully  1684 

Amant  Jaloux.  L'  Uri'try  .1778 

Amazonea.  L.e8  M^hul  1811 

Ambasmidrlcf.  1/  Auber   1836 

Amo  en  I'elne.  Xj'  Klotow   1846 

Amicu  Kriiz,  L.'  Jblascu^ni  1891 

Amphltryoa  Gritiy   17M 

AnacrAon  Cherubtnt   180S 

Andromaque. . .,  Gr#try  1780 

Andromeda  und  Perseus. J.  W.  Kninek  1679 

AnK^li<Hio  ct  Mfdore  Am.  Thonias  1S43 

AoKeU.  Cui  1ST6 

Anna  Bolenna  Donizetti  1831 

Anuswiw. ..... ......*«.  1  J      Haasa. .....  172S 

A|>olln  et  KraeblttaUS  Mozart   !l767 

Arabi  nelle  GaQleb  Oil.. .  .I'aelnl  1827 

AiUuliu  ....PuriHjra  1733 


AricwJ.int . 
Arlodante 
Armlda... 


Annldo  at  Renaud. 


Armln.... 
Armlnlua. 

Artaaenw. 


J  J.      I  1.  .1  IIKl 

/  S<  arlatti 
1  Handel  . 


Mehul   17»9 

Handel  1735 

Uluck   i.l777 

Lully  1686 

Cherubinl  1782 

Zhi^relll   1786 

Uossini   1817 

H.   Il..rMKum  1777 

i   1714 

1T3" 

uHsu  1730 

I'«M>   1740 

Uluck   1741 

Scarlatti   1763 

,  Picclnl   1772 

.\rtaxerxes  Arne   1762 

,\i(.itiisia  Clmarosa  IhOl 

Artisan.  L.'  Halcvy   lS2i 

Ascanio  Saint  SaCns  ISM 

Ascinlo  In  Alba  Jlosart  1711 

Aapaale  OrOtr/   1789 

As  tarts   .BuononcinI  1720 

iU  o   1726 
■nonelnl  1727 
Jommcllt  1741 
erdl  1846 

Avaro,  It'  J.  Haydn  1802 

f  ("imarosa  1780 

-1  iHuuard  179S 

.1787 


Awiso  ai  marltatt.. 

Az^mla  .£>alayrac 

BaRatelle  Offenbach   1874 


Hallo  in  Maschera,  Un...  A 

Harbaref.  Les  

UarlM'-HIeiie  

Barbler  d.-  Tfuuv  ill 
Harhler  von  Hagdad 


li 

.'-^.i  lilt  ■  .'-J.iens 
I  )ff.  !il.a.  li  .. 
1."<'""1   


.1859 
.1901 
.1866 
.1871 


Adrtano  In  Slria  (  c  senriattl  i7f.2 

I  Sacchini  1770 

1  Cheniblni  1788 


Der.  r.  »"oi  iielius  1K68 

Uureaiiille.  I..a  Auber   1845 

Itiin  nhUuter,  Der  8.  Warner  1899 

Basillus  Kelser  16M 

Bastien  und  BasUanna. . .  Mosart  17«8 

Ba-ta-clan  Offenbach   1855 

Bayad»rea.  Lea  Caiei   i8l« 

(  Boieldleu.  Catel.  ) 

Bayard  h  M«a»ras  <  Isouard  andChe-  ^1814 

(  rublnl  J 

T^avards.  T.c«  Offenbach  186f 

Peairlce  di  Tenda. ......  rtclllnl  IMJ 

K^atrlce  et  BfoMlct  Berlios  1^6: 

P^iralements  d'amour....  Orlsar  1864 

tieuirars*  Opera.  The  Pepnseh   1728 

H.  i.l.  n  mdaxoaen.  Die..  M.nd.  issohn  1821 

Hclden  SchOUen.  Die....  Lortzing   1M7 

BeUsarto  Doolaattl  1«M 
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First 

Opera.  Composer.  Produced. 

Belle  Arsfrne,  La  Monslgny   .1771 

Belie  U«i6ne,  La  Offenbach  1864 

BelMrophon  Lully   1679 

Belrtianar....  Handel  1746 

I'orpora  1710 

Han.l.'l   17;{7 

Picclnnl  17»i4 

^  ZingareUl   1811 

Bergi&re  ClUitolallMb  La..Auber  1820 

BergerB.  Le»   Off  en  bach   1 86B 

BergKclat.  Der  Spohr  1S35 

Bergla«na.  Den  HHllstrtim   1874 

IlotCi-lKiuavnl,  Der  Millbcker  1881 

Bianca  italfe  1860 

BUtet  de  MMVuertte.  La.XJevaert  1864 

Blan^e  d«  novenoe  Boieldieu  1821 

Boccaccio  Sui>l>6   1879 

Mohamw    I  »  •  L.-nncavallo  1897 

Boh^me.  La  •^  I'u.  cini  1896 

Bohemian  Girl.  'nii»......Kaif'   1843 

Boris  Godunoff  Mu.s.soiKi^ki  1872 

Boule  de  neige.  La  Offenbach  1871 

BraniboFl  v  CechAch  Smetana   J»«5 

Braxseur  de  Prt-Hton.  Le.^dam   ...1838 

Bravo.  II  Mercadailte   

Brlih-  of  Sons,  The  Benedict   li<<'\ 

Bride  of  Venice.  The  Benedict   1.S44 

BrisanUL  I  Mercadante   1836 

Buooa  FlsUtu^  Ia  Pieolni  1760 

<'a<ltii'.i5  ft  Hermionc  Lully   1C73 

Cald.  Le  Am.  Thomas  !!>«;> 

CwdloMro  Adam  1844 

Caftfe  de  Basdad.  L«  BolelAeu  1800 

rHmarrro  I^ecocq  ........18i8 

Camille  Dalayrao  .....171*1 

Cainilliis  .....Cluck   1764 

Canterbury  PHarlma.  The  ('.  V.  Stanford  1884 

Captive.   K.  David   1866 

Capiil.  tl  ed  i  .MontecchI,  I.H.  Illiii  1H30 

Caractacus  Arne   1806 

Carlllonneur  de  Bruges. 

Le  Grisar  1862 

Cartlne  Am.  Thomas.  1840 

Carmen  Bizet   1876 

Cartouche  II.  Ilofmann  1S69 

Castor  et  Pollux  Kameau   17:(7 

Cat.irln.i  Cornaro  J  l!"",'^*  '.''  l?!! 

j  I-     l.achner  IMl 

Catharine  Howard  LItoia  1847 

Catherine  Grey  BaUe  18S7 

VInel   1727 

Leo   1732 

Oraan  .,..1744 

Jommolll  ....1749 

ricolnl   1770 

,  Palslello  17xK 

Cavalleria  Iluatlcana.....  Mascagni   1890 

r'nvomn   T  .n  f  Mfhul  ........... .1795 

Cavemc.  La  j  i.rsne.ir  1798 

P^ndrtllnn  /  ......... .1810 

tendrlllon  |  .Ma.s.senet  1899 

Ceneretitnla.  1m.  Ho.ssinl  1817 

Cent  VierKeH.  Les  Leciw<|   1872 

CephaluM  et  Prqcrls  Creto-  1773 

Cert  a  Kaoa  DvoMk  ISiig 

Chalet.  Ia'  Ail.-im  ..............lS3i 

ChaperonK  bIa|)CSi  lliee...-Auber  .............1836 

Charles  VI  Ilal«vy  1843 

Chatte  MervclUeuse.  La.  .Grisar   1862 

Chevallerd'Harmental.  Le  Messager   » .  .1896 

Chevalier  Nahel,  Le  LItoiff   ...18r.3 

Chllperic  Offenbach   ISr.S 

f  Plcclnl   17«3 

Cid.  Le   '  - 


Catone  ta  UUca. 


La. 


.-<  P.  Cornelius  ISCO 

(  Massenet  1885 

.Gounod   1877 

.Auber  1861 


Cinq-Mars . . . 

ClrcasBienne, 

ri---  /  cimarosa  1779 

^•"^^  1  Kelscr   1734 

ch^  in  Babiionia  j  {^^r^sidi  •:::::!:  il'^.s 

Clari  Hal^vy   ^^JS 

Clemensa  di  Tito,  I*-- {SiJSrtliiilil^^illW 

Cleopatra e Cesare  .K.  H.  Orattn!IimiIl742 

HocheM  dc  Comtvllto.  LesR.  Planqnette  1877 

Coiomba  A.  c.  MaekenBle....l883 

Colombe.  Jm  Goimod  1866 

Cf.mMle  ft  la  ville.  I,a  Gevaert   lSt8 

Comte  Cannagnola,  Le...Am.  Thomaa.  1841 

Oonte  d'OiyTlLa  BomIiiI  1828 


Opera. 
Conteasa  de'  Numi,  La. 


First 

Produced. 


Composer. 

i Vinci   1729 
Paislello   1773 
CaJdara   ..1788 
ffenbach  1881 

<^'ora  M«hul   ....1791 

(  CavatU  16«9 

Citriolano  ■<  Caldara   1717 

(,  Arlostl   1723 

Corona.  La  Uluck  1765 

Cosi  fan  iutte.^  Meaart  1790 

Cour  de  Cttlmfene.  La....  Am.  Thoniaa........l856 

Cour  du  roi  Fitaud,  La..Dellboa  1869 

Cox  and  HoX  *.  .Sullivan   1867 

Creole.    La  ....Offenbach   1876 

Crisiiino  <■  la  Coiaare  L.  mul  K.  Hl(-ci  IS&O 

Crusaders.  The  J.  Benedict  1846 

Csar  und  Zimmermann..  Ijortaing   1881 

Dafne  (first  real  opera). Peri  .....1697 

Dallbor  Smetana  1868 

Dame  blanche.  La  BoleldleU  1826 

Dame  invisible.  La..... . -Bertun  ............ .17^7 

Dame  Kobold  J-  Raff  1870 

Damnation  de  FaUSt.  La.  Berlioz  1846 

D.imon.  Der  Uubinstein   1876 

I>;iiii!owa  Adam   1830 

D.inza.  \m  Gluck   1755 

Dardanus  /  Kameau  1739 

r>A.o«ir»  iSacchlnl   1784 

l^^J«"''^e  Salnt-Sa^na  1898 

Caldara   1731 


Dcrnutrl. 


I>enietrlo  e  PoUbio. 


Demofoonte. 


(Jlnck   1742 

.I.mcleres  1.S76 

Dvorak  1882 

fUMWinI   1812 

(  Caldara   1738 

I  Leo   1741 

I  Cluck  1742 

I  lla.'ijje   1748 

i  hiTublnl   17S8 

MontiiKny   1769 

Urtdv   1770 

Offenbach  18BB 

 18U 


D«mophon...  

D^serteur.  Le  

Deux  avares,  I^es. .... 
Deux*aveUBle8.  Lea. . .  _ 

n.  nx  families,  Lea^  LjTbarre 

Deux  reines  de  Franoe 

Les......  Gounod   1872 

Deiucnuits,  Les  Boieldieu    .  1.S29 

Devil*-  Opera.  The  ...... g.  A.  Macfarrcii. . .1838 

Dleu  et  la  Uayad§re,  Ls.Auber  1830 

 Kelaer   1712 

Dldon  Ploctnl   1783 

Dido  and  .Aieaa  Pureetl   1676 

_, .        ...      .      ,  f  Scarlatti   1724 

Oldone  Ahbandonata  -  iMecini   nn? 

^,        ,  i  Mercadante   1S23 

D  niltr  Jonci»res  1 876 

Dimiiri  Donskoi  A.  Rubinstein  1S52 

 DvoMk  11S82 

'    I  ;'  •  Offenbach  18G9 

I'janiil.k  Hizi  t   1R:2 

DJ-  lma  l,.  f.  bvie   1894 

Docteur  Miracle,  Le  Lecoc«i  and  Hlzet...l8o7 

Oomino  Boir.  Le  A  u  )>< '  r   i  s3  7 

Don  Bue^alO.  a.  CaKnonl  1847 

Dm  Carlos   Verdi   i867 

Don  C*8ar  de  Basan  Masm  net  1872 

Don  <:i<>vnnni  (Don  Juan).-!  rW""'!'"'   

Donna  Diana  II.  Ilofmann  issn 

Don  Paaquale  ,  l<i.nizeiti   ij<t3 

I'ureell   1694 

Don  OulvotA  Scbnck  17M 

uon  tjuixoce   Maefarren   ]84« 

„„     ^.  Moniuszko   1847 

Don  S<Sbastl«n.  Doniz.  lll   1843 

I><>t.  1^1  Dalavrac   1785 

Double  ^chelli-.  l,c  Am.  Thoma.s  1,S37 

DraKon  of  Waniley.  The.J.  K.  Lampe  1737 

Drapler.  Le  HalAvy   1840 

Drel  Plnlos.  Die  Weber   .....1888 

Due  Foscari.  I  ...Verdi   1846 

Duenna  Linley  ..1776 

Keiio  et  Narelsae  oiuck   177» 

I'-den.  L   K.  David  ....ISIS 

i:dr>ardo  e  Crtetlna  Koj^-^ini  

Edgar  inicclnl   issa 

ER>'ptienne.  L'  I<ecori|   1S90 

KHaa  Cherublnl   171t4 

Elisabeth  Donizetti  1853 

Klis.i  p  Claudio  Mercadante   1821 

Kllslr  .l';ni)i.f I,*  Donlaettl  1832 

Knf.iiit  [.r,..iitrij.-.  1/  Auber  1880 

Enlfiihrung  aus  dem  Se- 

Fall.  Die...,  Koaart  178S 
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OPEBA. 


Flrat 

Opera.  Composer.  Produced. 

Iiucla  di  Lanunermoor. .  .Donizetti  IftSK 

Lueio  mum  Mman  in* 

Laereate  fiorgk  Otmlsettl  18S4 

Ludovte,  II6rold  and  Hal«vy.l833 

iMiaa.  Miller  Vt-rUl   1M» 

LuKtlKf  KrlcR.  Der  J.   StraiuM.. ....... .1S«1 

Lust  11,.  II     Wfiber  von 

\\  indiior,  Die... .... .  .Kicolai  ....*  1849 


Ma<  l)*-th  ,  Verdi   

Muilaiiie  Favart  Offenbach  ....... 

&lat.-»ti'u  di  muitlca,  II. . .  .Pergolesi   

Mage,  Le   JCaasenet  

Magicienne,  La  HalAvy   

Maid  Marian  j ^^^g^ii:::::: 

Maid  of  Artols.  The  Halfe  

Muia  of  tlu«  Mill  s.  Arnold  

Maison  A  N^-mirf  Dahiyrac   

Maltre  df  i  ti.iin  llt.',  1a".  .  .I'ai-r   

Makkal>ut;r,  Die  Kublnstein  


Manon  IjncBiit  Jlaber   

Munru  Padcrewskt  ...... 

Maoniotto  Hfcundo  Kosslnl   

•Vlur^chal  ferrant,  Le  Pliilidor   

Mafgherlta  d'Anjou  Meyrrbeer  

Mariage  tmyoMible.  L>e. .  Grliiar   

att*»^»                 i  Me  read  ante  .... 
Maria  BtlMTda  (uonizelti   

.Marie  IKiold   

Marino  Fallero  Donizetti   

Muritana  NV.  V.  Wallace.... 

Maijulalnei  IA.....  I.i'i'ucit  .....*...., 

Martha  Fhiiuw   

Maamiieilo  Auber   

Martyrs,  I.<e8  Donizetti   

Maacotte.  La  Audran  

Hasnadii-ri.  I  Verdi   

Matilda  dl  Ciabrano  Roaalnl   

Matritnonlo  aegreto.  U. . .  Cimarosa   

Mazt  ppa  Tschalkowaky    . . . 

Medi'a  in  I'orlnio  8.  Mayr  

MMecin  malgre  lul,  Le.. Gounod   

M«<l«e  Ctaeniblnt   

Medici,  I  Leoncavallo  ...... 

M«l1^<tor<-le  Botto  

Mel»t<  I  sinRer  von  MUm- 

>»  rg,  I>le  WaKner  .......... 

.Miiliii. ...... ............ .Goldmark  •..*.... 

M'  i'>]ii>  Jommclli   

M'-.-s.dino  JDe  Lara  

Methuaalem.  Prlns  J.  Strauiw  

Minion  Am.  Tbomaa.  

Mlkada  Tbe  Sullivan   

Mirellle  Ciiunod   

Mltridata  rl  dl  PMltO  Mozart   

Mlada  Uinisky- Korsakoff 

Molenara,  La  I'al.Hiello   

Monsieur  Lohengrin  Audran   

MoTsft  In  £Bltto  Rominl  ... 

Moees  RubtnMeta 

Mountain  Sylph.  Tb9.  ...J.  Harnett. 
Xousquetaires      de  la 

relne.  Lea  IIal6vy   

Muatkaaten.  Die  Kiotow   

„     ,    a  i«  I  Handel.    Ai  iostl.  1 

M.izlo  Scovola  |  ^^^d  Buononclnl.  / 

Nacht  in  Venedig.  Eine..J.  Strauss  

Maohtlaser    In  Qranda, 

Daa  K.  Kreutaer...  

Nadeshdn  A.  G.  ThooMW  

Nalda   Flotow   

Nala  .Rnmenu   

Mavamlae,  La.....  Mu.n.-^enet  

/  Handel   

 i  A.  Rubtnatein..... 

NIooolo  da^  1^1  Pacini   

fSartl   

mttetl  <  Palalello  

(  Jommelu   

Noces  clr  Jeannette,  Los.  MaaaA   

Nocos  d  Olivette,  Les  Audran   

Nonnc  sanRlante,  La  Gounod  

Nordlicht,  Das  Mil|Ocker 


vll 


Norma  

Mouveau  seigneur  du 

lage,  Le  

Kone  dl  Enea  eon  Lavi 

nla.  La  

Nult  de  CUopHin.  Une. 

Nunnalwl  

Nyaga.  

.QperoB..  


Bellini 


1847 
1879 
1731 

isn 

1858 
1822 
1901 

1  S3« 

1 7i:,5 
isi>u 

ISL'l 
1875 

im 

1866 
1901 
1820 
1761 
1820 
1833 
1821 
1834 
1826 
1836 
1845 
1877 
1847 
1828 
1840 
1880 
1847 
IS21 
1792 

1813 
1868 

im 
im 
im 

1868 
1886 
1742 
1899 
1877 
1866 
188S 
1864 
1770 
,1KH2 
17S8 
1896 
ISIS 
1S«7 
lift 

1848 

1887 

1721 
1883 

1834 
1886 
1873 
1749 
1894 
1705 
1879 
1873 
1765 
1781 
1 753 
1S53 
1879 
ISM 
1R»7 
1831 


.Boieldleu  .... 

(  Monteverde 
'■{  A.  Scarlatti 

t  Vtnel  

.MassS  

Spontlnl 
.HallstrOm 

Weber 


.1813 

.i-;ii 

.1720 
.1724 
.1885 

.1822 

.i.s.s.-> 

.1826 


First 

Produeed. 


Opera. 

Oberto  conte  dl  San  Boni- 
facio Verdi   U8> 

Oca  del  Cairo,  L'  Mnzart   17St 

Oadipe  4  Colone  Sacchlnl   17S7 

r  CImaroea   1784 

.     Leo   1727 

Olinpladei.  1/   Pergplesl   17S6 

Plcclnl   1761 

Saechini   1767 

Orlando  Handel   1733 

Orfeo  Monteverde   lt)07 

Orfeo  ed  Kurldlce  t;iuek   1762 

Orphte  aux  enters  Offenbach   1858 

/  Rossini  1816 

 I  Verdi   1*87 

FagUaoel,  I  Leonoavallo  1818 


■Rameat 

•AmTTI 


1780 
18S9 


Paul  und  VIrglnle. 


Paladins.  L^tn  

Panler  fleurl.  Le  

Panurgl    dans    I'lie  des 

lantemes..  Gr6try   1"S5 

Pardon  de  Plolrmel,  Le. .  Meyerbeer  1859 

ParlHlna  Donizetti  1888 

Parsifal  Wagner   1882 

Part  du  dlaUe,  La.  Auber  1848 

Paator  lido,  U  Handel  17U 

Patlenoe  Sullivan   1881 

(  U.  Kreuuer  1791 

 ■{  l.,esueur  1794 

(.  Ma886   1876 

Prehears  de  perlcs,  Les.Uiset  1862 

P^cheurs,  Les  Uoesec   1766 

pelage  .Spontlnl  1814 

Perlo  du  BrML  La  .fC  David  1851 

Perruquler  de  la  rigenoe, 

Le  An.  Thooiaa.  18|8 

Pers^e  Lully  ...1888 

Peter  Schmoll  und  seine 

Nuchbam  Webor   1808 

Petit  chaperon  rouge,  Le..Boieldieu  1818 

Petit  due,  Le  Lecocq  1878 

Phaeton  Lully  1682 

Philemon  et  Baucis  Gounod   I860 

Philtre.  Le  Auber  l!»:il 

Phroslno  et  M<-lldore  M^hul   1794 

Phrvn^  Saint-Saens   1898 

Pletro  von  Albano  Spohr   1827 

Pinafore.  H.M.8  Sullivan  1878 

Pique,  Dane...,  Supp6  1864 

Plrata.  11  Beillnl   ISI'7 

Pirates  of  Pmaanoe,  Tbe.SuUhan  l>t<9 

PdIIuio  Donizetti  

Polyeui  t<'  '.  ..X3ounod  l'^78 

Porno  d  oro,  U  Ceatl   1666 

Pomone  Cambeit   1671 

Poro  Handel  1781 

Postilion  de  Lonjutneau, 

Le  A.  Adam......  1836 

I>r6  itiix  eleroH.  Le  U4rold   1832 

Hr.  i  in.sa  Weber   1881 

Premier  jour  <!''  Imnheur, 

Lo  Auber  1868 

Princesse  Jaune,  La  Salnt-SaPns   1878 

PropMte,  lie  Meyerbeer  1849 

(  Lully   1680 

ProBervlne  <  Salnt-Sa«na  1887 

rwvm^v  ^  Paislello  1808 

_     .  -  1  Lully   1678 

"ycne   j  Am.  Thomas  1857 

P'tites  Michu,  Les  Mesaager  1S97 

Purltant.  I  B^UnT  1888 

Puritan's  Daughter,  The.Balfe  1881 


Quentln  Durward  Oevaot  1868 

Quinto  Fabto.....  CheruMni  1780 

Radantoto  Handel  1710 

Kaplnento  dl  Cefalo,  II..Cacelnl  1587 


Uappresentazlone 

ntiima  e  del  rorpo,  La.f'n\  nli 
RatclifT.  <;iti:lielmo... 
Heine  de  «'li\  pr.'.  I.a 
Relne  de  Saba,  La. . 
Renaud 


■••••»e««i 


deir 

rl   1600 

.Mascagnl  1896 

.  .Hal6vy   1841 

.  .Gotinod  ............1601 

.  .Sa<  t  hlnl  1782 

Renaud  d'Ast  Dalayrac  1787 

pa«tore.  It  { W'.:::::::::::i7M 

UP\  e  d'amour  Auber   1869 

Ilh' iriKold,  Das,  WaKUer   I860 

Riccardo  Handel  1727 

BltBSI,  der  Letste  der 

Trtbflnen  Wagner  18J2 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. . .  Gr«ry  J '84 

nigolettO  Vtrdl  186X 

Rlnaldo  Handel  I'H 
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OP£BA  GLASS. 


.1876 
.IMO 

.1641 

.1X3" 
.1846 
.1831 


First 

Dim  rri.  Composer.  Produced. 

Rlngdi'8  Nlbelung«»n,  Df  r: 

tlU'     let  r  ali)>;y     l  oin- 

prlainK  Daf  UheinKuld, 

Die   WalkOre,  Sicg- 

Med,  and  OOtterdUm- 

neruiifT  (qq,v.)  Wagner  

Rita  DuiiizittI   , 

RItoi-no  d  UHsse,  IJ  M«ni<  vfnk'  ... 

Hi)l>  Roy  Flotow   

Itobort  Bruce  lUmsliil  

Robert  I*-  Diablo  ..Meyerbeer  .... 

T>  Ki„  J  Macfarren  1860 

Robin  Hood  I  L),.  Kovt-n  IMO 

RodriKo  Handfl   HOT 

Rol  d.-  l.;iliort-.   MasHflict  1877 

lioi  d  Vs.  I  A-  l.a1o   1888 

Rol  d  Vvt-iol.  U:  Adum   1842 

Hoi  l  a  dit,  I«  Dellbes  If78 

Lully  1886 

Ficcini   1778 

RHlini  1869 

(Hiiinod   ,1867 

Rosatiiundc  Sc>uit>ert  ...1828 

KoKauni.  Ua  Scarlatti   1690 

Rose  of  Sharon,  The  Jdackensle  1884 

Rosldres.  Lea  H«rold   1817 

Rfibezahl  Flotow   1864 

Rubin,  Der  Eugene  d' Albert  189S 

Rw^TRiiro.  II  J.  A.  Haase  1771 

Itiinc-nsti  in.  Am  I'lotow  INOS 

Ruslnn  t-  l.udrnlll.i  (;iinl<a   18412 

HuHMiiliiii  Da  I  K"  nu  zh.sk  V   1M17 

Ruy  lilas  Marchctll   1869 

Badko  RtnMky-KmiakotC  ..1876 

SalTo  Pacini  1840 

SalammbO  Royt-r   1890 

SamBon  et  Dallla..  S.'ilru-Saiins  1877 

Sarah  Urisar   1836 

.C.  Cul  1888 


Roland  

Rom^o  et  Juliette  


Bardanapale..  Jonelftrefl  1867 

Savonarola  C.  V.  Stailfovd......l884 

Schauspii-ldlrektor.  I>er.. Mozart  1796 

Scipione  Handel   1786 

Selma  S.dWk  Dvofftlt  1878 

Semiramide  RosMinl  1823 

S«miraml8  Catel  1802 

Serment,  L>e  Auber  1882 

o„^^  /  Cavalll   1684 

 I  Handel   1738 

Bemwtrate  J.  A.  Haxse  1726 

ShamuH  <)  15rl»  ri  C.  V.  Stanford  1896 

Shiiir.  Le  Hal6vy   1839 

Sl^Ke  de  Corlnthe,  Le. ..  .Rossini  1826 

Siegfried  Wagner   1876 

Sigeamondo  Rossini  1816 

8lmone  Boocanogra  Verdi   1856 

SIrtne.  La  Auber   1844 

Sncgorotchka  Rimsky-Konakoff 

Sogno  di  Sc-lpionc,  II  Mozart   1772 

S.imianiluila,  Iai  Hellini   IXiJl 

SiiiiK''  d  line  nuit  d'itt,  Le.Am.  Thomas  1S50 

Sore  it  r.  L.e  Philidor  1764 

Kii.sarme  Handel  1788 

Splegclrltter,  Der  Schubert  1816 

Bpitzentuch  der  KOnisln, 

Das  J.  Strauas.....  1880 

Sposo  deluao.  Lo  Mozart   1784 

Stradella.  AlcflBandro....  Ki<>tow   is:!7 

Sylvana  Weber   1810 


TancT.ili 
'ranntiaii 
Tarai  e.  . 
Tchai  iKlJelka.  . 


.Rosaint  1818 

Wasner  1845 

.Salieri  1747 

Tsohalkowsky   1887 

ck   1760 

Scarlatti   1718 


Tclemacco  | 

T6l6mMUe  daoa  I'He  de 

...^..••...•••Ler<iiF 

f  Caldarn   1736 

"I  J.  (•   Hach  J7t;0 

 Am.  Tiiomaa..  1889 


•Leftiieur  1796 


T6l6mauiue  daoa 
Calypao 

Temtotocle. 

Tempete,  La. 

Tenmler  und  dio  JQdln, 

Die  Marsrhner  .........1829 

Templiero,  Ijen.  Litoirr   1886 

Thais  Ma-s.-icnct  1894 

Theodora  Handel   1749 

Th686e  Lully  1676 

Timbre  d'argent.  La  Salnt-SaSiw  1877 

Tolemeo  Handel  1728 

Torqnaio  Taoao  Donizetti  1833 

Tor\  aldo  O  Dorlloka  RoHRlnl  ...1815 

Toaca  Puccini   1900 


First 

OiH-ra.  f'omi^oser.  Produced. 

Todte  Uast.  Der  Millocker  1866 

Traviata,  La  Verdi  1868 

Trial  by  Jury  Sullivan  1876 

Tribut  de  Zamora,  Lie.... Gounod  .....1881 

Troyens.  Lea  Berlioz   1887 

Tristan  und  Isolde  .Wagner  18(6 

Trompeter  von  SHckln- 

g<n.  Der  Nesaler   1884 

Troubadour,  The  Mackenzie   1886 

Trovatore.  II  Verdi   1853 

Troyens  k  Cartilage.  L«s.  Berlioz  1868 

Tcharodetka. .  <  Tachalkowaky   1887 

Tcheravltchkl  Tsctaalkowaky   1886 

{Hoffmann  1816 
Lvoff  1846 
I.KjrtzlnK   1846 
_                    ubinstein   1883 

Uthal. .... ,  .V. ..... ... . . .  .M6hul   1806 

Vakula  .....Tschaikowsky   187C 

Vampyr.  Der  Marachner  1828 

VendAme  «n  Bspagne. ..  Harold  and  Auber.  .1828 

V^ronlque.  Mesaager  1888 

Vert-vert  :  Offenbach  1868 

Vestale.   Bpontlnl  1887 

Veuve  Urapin.  La  Flotow   .......1818 

Vie  parLslt-nne,  L.'i  t)rrenbach   1866 

Villi,  Le  Piu-eliii   1884 

Vivandidre,  La  Godard   1886 

Viaeadmlral.  Der  M1115ckcr  Ittf 

VolMre,  La  Lecocq   1888 

Voyevoda  Tscbalkowaky  I86f 

Waldmeister...  Stiauas  1896 

Waidmiidchen,  Das  .Weber   1800 

Wulkilre,  Die  Wagner  1870 

Wanda  Dvofdk   1876 

Worther  '.  Massenet  1892 

WildHehUlz.  Der  Lortslnc   1848 

William  Ratcliff  C  Cul  1868 

Zaide  Mozart   .....c;.1788 

yjlhrnung  der  wldM^pen-  __ 

•tigen,  Die  coetz   1874 

(  l^febvre   1887 

,  J  Bellini   1829 

I  Mercadante   1831 

Zanipa  Harold   1831 

Zaiiettu  Auber   1840 

Zanetto  Maacagnl   1886 

Zhizn  aa  cexarla  Glinka  1888 

ZauberllSte.  Die  Mozart   1791 

Zanberiiarfe,  Die  Schubert   1820 

Zasa  ,  I^concavallo  1900 

Zelmlra  Rosalnl  1821 

Z«mlre  et  Azor  Gr6try   1771 

rptooiiii  in6 

 '  i  J.  A.  BaMO  1768 

Zexltaie  AubM*  1881 

Zoraboe  et  Zulnar  BtdeMleu  1788 

Zoroaatre  Rameau  1748 

ZwlUlngalnrOder,  Die  Schubert  1888 


Zaire. 


OPBBA  GLASS.    A  small  double  telescope, 

u<<ed  for  looking  at  objects  that  require  to  be 
Bwn  elearly  and  distinctly  rather  than  greatly 
nia^'nified.  The  opera  plaas  is  short  and  Ii>;ht, 
and  though  it  has  usually  small  mu^nifying 
power  (varying  in  most  instances  from  two  to 
tbriM!  timef!) ,  the  large  MDOunt  of  light  admitted 
by  the  nhject  plasfl  on  account  of  its  large  angle 
of  ;i [H  it lire  eiiaMes  it  io  presi  nt  a  wcll-ilhimi- 
nateti  jiieturc  which  can  be  .seen  without  undue 
•train  to  the  eye.  The  opera  glass  allows  the 
use  of  both  <^e8,  which  gives  to  the  spectator  the 
advantage  of  seeing  objects  stand  out  sterso* 
Rcopleally  as  in  ordinary  vijtion.  It  consista  of 
two  lenses,  or  sets  of  k'ii>«*s,  as  eaeli  lens  is  gen- 
erally achromatic  and  made  up  of  two  lensi«s  of 
different  glass  fitted  together.  The  object  lens 
which  is  the  larger  is  convex,  and  the  eye  lens 
is  concave.  Thoy  are  mounted  so  that  when 
the  tubes  are  drawn  out  the  distance  between  the 
two  lenses  hliall  he  nearly  eipial  to  the  dilTerence 
of  their  focal  lengths.  '  The  figure  shows  the 
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action  of  the  ojX'ra  ^las.^.  O  it  the  objVot  long 
and  K  iti  the  eye  leun,  the  line  AA'  representing 
the  axis  of  the  instrument.  The  object  lens  alone 
iwald  lono  «  real  and  inverted  image  C'B'  of 
the  distant  object  IM  at  or  near  its  principal 
focus,  were  it  not  for  the  concavo  eye  b  r«  which 
changes  the  direction  of  the  rays  and  causes 
tliem  to  divei^ga  instead  ol  converge  at  tbc  foeoa. 


OFBBA  aUM, 


Acflordingty,  the  rays  appear  to  diver;g!e  from  an 
erect  and  magniflid  iitmge  located  at  UC.  The 
formation  of  the  imuf.'e  may  be  understood  by 
tracing  the  course  of  rayi,  r,  r,  r,  diver«;in^'  from 
some  point  of  the  original  object  such  as  L. 
These  rays  diverge  until  tbtj  meet  the  convex 
lens  O,  which  makes  them  convernent,  and  would 
bring  them  to  a  focus  at  B%  but  tne  concave  lens 
F  t'uiis<.'s  (lu'iii  to  (liviTge  and  take  the  <lircc(inn 
of  the  rayi*  »',  r",  r',  entering  the  eye  as  if  they 
eanw  from  th«  point  B. 

OPHRETTA  fit.,  littlp  np(>ra).  An  opcm 
of  a  li^'ht  character,  generally  comic  or  luunorou^. 
l!(  t\\((  ii  the  variou.s  numbers  sjwkcn  dialogue  is 
introduced,  Although  originally  operettas  were 
written  in  one  act,  they  now  contain  generally 
two.  As  a  rule  these  productions  are  ephemeral. 
But  the  operettas  of  Johann  Strauss,  OfTcnbach, 
and  .\rthur  Suliivatt  havo  Survived  their 
poscrs.   See  Opeira. 

OFHKTtTA,  d-fS^yi.  In  Shakespeare's  Hamkt, 

the  daiij;htor  of  Polonius,  in  lo\c  with  Hamlet, 
who  iu  liis  madness  puts  her  u:>idc,  and  by  mis- 
take kills  her  father.  Uer  mind  gives  way,  and 
she  becomes  a  pathetic  figure  in  her  madness.  Her 
wandering  fancies,  her  gayety  and  tears,  and  her 
old  songs  form  a  touching  picture,  true  to  nature. 
She  mpet«  an  accidental  death  by  drowning  while 
gal li'  I  i  iijjf  flowers. 

OPBLICItEIDE  (from  Gk.  li^t,  ophis,  ser- 
pent 4-  kKeit,  kleis,  key).  A  musical  wind  in- 
strument of  lirass  or  eu])])i-r.  wliicli  ecascil  to  be 
used  in  the  orchestra  alnjut  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  consisted  of  a  conical 
tube,  terminating  in  a  bell  like  that  of  a  horn, 
with  a  monthpiece  similar  to  tlrat  of  the  serpent 
(q.v. ),  and  with  ton  liobs  which  were  stopped 
by  keys.  The  only  opliiek-ide  which  was  in  gen- 
eral u.«ie  was  the  bass,  and  that  has  now  been 
superseded  by  the  bass  tulm  in  E  flat.  Tlie  com- 
tmss  of  the  ophicleide  was  al)out  three  octaves. 
The  modela  varied  in  length  from  four  to  two 
feet. 

OPHIiyiA  (Xco-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
i^Siop,  (tphidion,  diminutive  of  A^i,  oj»ht«« 
serpent).    An  order  of  reptiles  of  the  subclass 

8auria,  the  serpents,  which  arc  distin(,niish«l 
from  lizards  by  the  fact  that  the  right  and  left 
halves  of  the  lower  jaws  are  conniMted  by  an 
elastic  band.  See  Snake. 

OTHIOCBPS'ALTJS.     See  S.v^lke-Heaoeo 


OPHILETA.  A  <reinis  of  fos.sil  gastropods 
very  eltHraclt'rjstic  of  tin.'  luwer  Ordovician  strata 
of  North  America.  The  ahells  are  from  one-half 
to  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  impressed  spires 
and  flat  or  slightly  concave  lower  surfaces.  The 
upper  surfaces  of  the  whorls  are  sliarply  keeled, 
the  keel  of  the  outermost  whorl  hviu^  higher  than 
tliiise  of  tl\e  inner  whorl.  Tlie  .-iliell-S  resemble 
tho-,e  of  tht>  genus  Euomphalus,  to  which  they 
are  allied.  About  IS  spccies  range  from  Potsdam 
to  Trenton  limestonai,  and  of  these  Ophileta 
complanata.  Of  the  Kew  York  and  Canadian  Bedc- 
niantown  limestones,  is  the  best  known. 

O'TBlOt/ATBtY.  The  worship  of  serpents. 
See  NATrBB-WoBBHip. 

OPHIR,  o'f.'T  (Heb.  Ophur,  Opliir).  The 
region  to  which  the  ships  of  Hiram  and  Solo- 
mon went  from  Eziongeber,  and  whence  they 
brought  gold,  precious  stones,  etc.  (I.  Kings 
ix.  2Q-28;  X.  11;  11.  Chron.  viii.  18;  ix.  10). 
The  region  was  chiefly  reniarknlde  for  its  gold. 
(Cf.  Isa.  xiii.  12;  Job  xxii.  24,  et  al.)  The 
location  of  Ophir  is  a  in ueli  vexed  ques^lion.  In 
Genesis  .\.  20  Uphir  is  mentioned  in  a  list 
of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The  names  in  this 
list  are  those  of  countries,  and  the  Joktanites 
belong  to  Southern  Arabia.  The  inclusion  of 
Ophir  shows,  at  least,  wliere  tradition  placed 
the  country,  and  there  is  niucli  that  speaks  in 
favor  of  this  traditional  view,  since  Southern 
Arabia  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  a  gold- 
producing  country.  Hence,  Olaser  places  Ophir 
im  the  east  coast  of  .\raliia,  on  tlie  Persian  Gulf. 
Other  locations,  however,  have  advocates,  notably 
Zimbabwe,  in  Mashonaland  (q.v.),  South  Africa. 
The  Ethiopian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  Ckiylon,  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula  have  also  been  propcMcd. 
Consult  the  article  "Ophir"  by  Price  in  the  Ha.st- 
ings  Itiblc  Dictionary,  vol.  iii.  (New  York,  1900), 
and  hy  Cheyne  in  fneydOfNMtta  BihUlMtf  ToL  iii. 
(London,  li>02). 

OPHFFBS,  yftts  (Lai.  OpMres,  from  CHc. 

'OtplT-rjt.  Ophite,  from  d^frTjt,  relating  to  a  ser- 
pent, from  6^it,  ophia,  seri>eat).  A  Gno-^tic 
sect.  With  the  other  Gnostics  they  shared  the 
general  belief  of  dualism,  the  conflict  of  matter 
and  spirit,  the  emanations,  the  demiurgos,  and 
other  notions  common  to  the  many  subdivisions 
of  this  school,  but  were  distingtiished  from  the 
r<>t  by  their  i>cculiar  doctrine  and  worship  con- 
nected with  their  ophi»  or  serpent.  Hence  they 
were  also  called  Naasavnes  (from  Heb.  nachSsh, 
serpent).  Like  most  Gnostics,  th^  regarded  the 
demiur^,  or  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  ^'reat  abhorrence,  and,  considerinp  the  etnan- 
cifMitiun  of  man  from  the  power  and  control  of 
the  demiurgos  as  a  most  important  end,  they  con- 
sidered the  serpent  who  tempted  jEve,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  world  Iraowledge'  and  revolt 
against  Jehovah,  to  have  been  the  great  benefac- 
tor of  the  liinnan  race.  Hence  their  worship  of 
the  serpent.  Infnrmation  r<'<;nrdin;,'  thcTii  is 
very  meagre,  and  conies  chiefly  from  antagonistic 
sources.  They  were  in  existence  as  late  as  the 
sixth  century.  Consult  the  monographs  relating 
to  them  by  Gniber  (WHrzburg,  18<M)  and 
llonig  (Berlin,  1889).    Sec  G.nosticism. 

OTHTUKOI'DEA  (Neo-X4it.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Oic.  Sifnc,  ophi.1.  serpent  +  sM,  Ottm.  tall). 
The  class  of  brittle  stars,  or  sand  stars,  of  which 
Ophiura  is  the  typical  genus.  Ophiuroids  (or 
ophiumiw)  axe  ataf-shapetl,  iteely  moving  cdiino* 
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derma  (q  v.),  with  a  lint,  roundish  or  polygonal 
disk,  frcHii  whiih  sviiliienly  arise  five  arms,  which 
are  slender,  cylimirical,  ami  contain  no  sjmcidus 
oontinuatioD  of  the  ccelomic  cavity  of  the  disk, 
or  liepatic  caeca,  while  tbciv  is  no  roA,  There 
are  no  aiabul&cral  grooves  in  the  arm,  and  tM 


Natanl  morsniMite  of  a  brittto  atar  wbrn  proccedinK 
■long  a  aoUd  horizontal  surfitco.   The  arms  are  iiunib«red. 


suckers  are  but  little  used  in  looomotion,  which 
is  mainly  effected  by  the  arms  themselves,  the 

'fret,'  or  ambulacra,  being  I'  rn  t  out  laterally 
and  acting  as  tactile  organs.  1  lie  mouth  and 
also  the  madrcjmrite  are  on  the  under  '^ide  of  the 
disk.  On  the  ventral  surface,  also,  are  live  slits 
which  connect  with  a  otwreeponding  number  of 
respirator}'  sacs  (bursa>)  into  which  the  ovaries 
or  spcrmarica  open.  The  eggs  passing  out 
thiDi^  these  slits  are  fertilised  in  the  water. 


sTBircTiiaa  or  tbk  opannuM  abn; 

1.  niaKrummatir  <To«»-(«<»<*tinn  of  nn  arm;  a,  n  dornal 
|)latf  ,  /),  sill-  [.liiti-;  r.  vi'iilr.il  [ihitt-' ;  (/,  iJ.  luhf-Itt't.  vini- 
ntvtml  niid  peiwtrtttfii  bv  tliu  aiiit>uliu.riU  ^eHut;!  ;  verte- 
bral iiiwlrlp.  a,  A  vpftebral  oiwlole,  «e«n  from  the  Inwanl 
■idft.  and  snrroundod  b.r  the  externa)  arni-platM.  9.  V'er- 
t«bral  oaslclos,  vk-wtnl  from  ttw  aide. 

the  sexes  being  di^^tineU  The  ophiuroids.  as  a 
rule,  pass  through  a  vrell-mariced  metami>r[Aosifl, 

the  fn-*'  imniiiii;  young  being  fiillt  d  u  jiluteus. 
Certain  forms  undergo  nelf-divisiou,  and  in  others 
development  is  direct.  The  class  is  dividol  ni' 
two  orders,  Ophiurida  and  Eurf/alidOf  the  lat- 
ter having  the  arma  greatly  subdivided  into 
long  curly  tendrils,  as  in  .\strophytnn.  the  basket- 
fish.  Fossil  ophiuroids  beL'in  to  appear  in 
the  Siluriiiri  perind.  whih^  ;,'eiiuine  modem  forms 
aro?*e  in  the  middle  Trias.   .See  Brittle  Stab. 

Both  orders  of  the  Ophiuroidea — the  Ophiurida 
having  simple  arms  and  the  Euiyalida  with 
btanehed  smia — ere  Tepresented  from  thp  Silu- 
rian onwnn!,  and  thr-  fo-^sil  furins  show  few  impor- 
tant diffcretices  from  titeir  modem  descendants. 
They  nre  usually  rare,  but  a  few  localities  in  the 
Devonian  and  in  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  shales 
and  limestones  have  futnliAied  well-preserved 
speoimeas  in  almndanoQ.    Sneh  localities  an 


Bundenbach  (Devonian)  and  Solenhofen  (Juras- 
sic) in  Caermany,  and  Crawfordsville  (Carbonifer- 
ous) in  Indiana.  The  more  imixjrtant  ^'eiieni 
are:  .Silurian — Eucladia,  Protastcr,  Tsaia^lcri 
Devonian — Protaster,  Ophiura;  Carbonifennu— 
Onychaster;  Meaosoic— Aspiduia,  Geoooma,  and 
Ophioglypha.  with  other  modem  genera.  See 

EcUUiOUEBVA  l  A  :  liaiTTLE  StAB. 

OPBTHAI.'MIA  (Let.,  from  Gk. 
disease  of  tlie  eyes,  from  4^aX/<^,  ophtholmo§t 

eye;  connected  with  twura,  opipu,  I  have  seen, 
6cat,  o.svsc,  tile  two  eyes,  Lat.  uculus,  OChurch 
blav.  oA'o,  Skt.  ak^n,  OHG.  ouga,  Ger.  Au(/"> 
(Joth.  augO,  AH.  Cage,  Eng.  eye).  A  term  origi- 
nally ii:»ed  to  denote  inflammation  of  tlie  eye  gen- 
erally, and  still  employed  in  that  sense  at  times, 
but  now  usually  restricted  to  designate  inflamma- 
tory afTectiou.'j  of  the  conjunctiva  or  mucous  coat 
of  the  eye.  (See  CoNJi'NcnviTia.)  SjTnpa- 
thetic  ophthalmia  is,  however,  a  tcmt  applied  to 
describe  an  inflammation  in  one  cm  due  to  a 
similar  inflammation  of  the  other.  This  usually 
ioUowa  perforation  by  foreign  bodies  or  uUer  of 
the  cornea,  or  operations  in  the  ciliary  region. 
The  sympathizing  eye  is  usually  alFeeled  about 
five  to  eight  weeks  after  the  injury  of  the  excit- 
ing eye.  After  one  or  more  periods  of  irritability 
of  the  sympathizinp  eye,  marked  by  dread  of 
light,  jtiun  in  the  eye,  hichrymation,  and  dimne^ 
vl  vision,  the  hynipathetic  inflammation  comes 
ou.  Removal  of  the  exciting  eye  before  this  takes 
place  will  prevent  its  occurrence.  The  course  of 
the  sympathetic  inflammation  is  stow  and 
it  usually  results  tn  blindness  in  months  or  one 
or  two  years.  The  cause  of  sympathetic  ophthal- 
mia is  not  positively  known,  but  it  is  probably 
due  to  extension  of  infection  through  the  sheath 
of  one  optic  nerve  bj  way  of  the  optic  chiasm  to 
that  of  the  nerve  of  the  other  eye.  (See  Efn.) 
Treatment  consists  in  the  removnl  of  the  exciting 
eye  tH-fore  the  sympatiietic  iutlammation  de- 
velops; after  this  period  it  is  of  no  avail.  If  the 
iiyured  eye.  however,  possesses  good  vision,  it  is 
often  advisable  not  to  eiccise  it  as  long  as  tiben 
are  no  signs  of  trouble  in  the  other,  "nie  inflam- 
mation itself  is  treated  as  in  cases  due  to  oUier 
causes.  See  Iritis. 

OPHTHALHIC  OAKaUON.    One  of  the 

gunylia  connected  with  the  branches  of  the  flfth 
cranial  nerve,  and  thought  to  be  a  jiart  nf  the 
great  sympathetic  nen-e.  It  is  about  tiie  »ixe  of 
a  pin's  head,  and  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the 
orbit,  between  the  optic  nerve  and  the  external 
rectus  muscle.  It  lies  in  a  quantity  of  loose  fat 
which  makes  its  dissection  somewhat  difficult. 
Tt  has  three  branches  of  connuunication  (motor, 
insory,  and  sympathetic),  which  enter  its  pos- 
terior border.  The  long  branch  (sensory)  is  de- 
rived from  the  nasal  braneh  of  the  ophthalmic 
nrrve  (first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve).  The 
second  briinc)\  or  root  (motor)  is  derived  from 
a  braneh  of  the  third  nerve  supplying;  the  inferior 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball.  The  third  branch, 
or  root,  is  a  slender  filament  from  the  cavernous 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  According  to  Tiede- 
mann  this  ganglion  receives  a  filament  of  com- 
munication froiTi  Meckel's  panplion  (q.v. ).  Its 
branches  of  distribution  are  the  !<hort  ciliary 
nerves.  These  are  10  or  12  delicate  filaments 
arising  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ganglion  in  two 
handles.  They  run  forward  with  the  ciliary 
arteries,  pierce  the  sclerotic  coat  at  the  hask 
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part  of  the  globe,  pass  forward  in  delicate  grooves 
on  its  inner  surface,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
ciliary  muscle  and  the  iri.n.  It  is  therefore  seen 
that  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  is  one  of  the  nio^t 
important  nerve  centres  in  the  whole  h<idy,  al- 
though no  larger  than  a  pin's  head.  The  i^liaiy 
nnude  is  the  miuete  of  aeoommodatfon  of  ttw 
eye,  causing  variation  in  the  form  of  the  aqueous 
humor  and  the  crystalline  lens  so  as  to  accom- 
modate the  focal  lengtli  of  the  eye  to  the  dis- 
tanoe  ol  objecta.  Its  supply  of  nerve  force  to 
the  mneeular  flbra  of  tlie  irk  is  also  intimately 
oonnected  with  the  focal  length  of  the  «j»«ppai»- 
tus. 

The  other  three  of  the  four  ganglia  above  re- 
ferred to  are  Meckel's  (already  described),  the 
otic,  and  the  submaxillary. 

The  otic  (Arnold's)  ganglion  is  a  small,  flat- 
tened oval  body  reddish-gray  in  color,  situated 
inmiC'dintely  below  the  foramen  ovale  (through 
which  the  inferior  maxillary  uerve  escapes  from 
the  cranial  cavity).  It  is  connected  with  the 
inferior  maxillary,  facial,  and  gloeaopharyngeal 
nerves,  and  with  the  synnathetie  Bystem,  sendfRi; 
branches  principally  to  tne  various  part^  of  the 
tympanic  cavity  (middle  ear),  to  which  it  serves 
much  the  same  purpose  that  the  Ophtlialmie 
ga^lion  does  to  the  eye. 

1%e  nabmazniary  ganglion  n  a  small  ffmiiforni 
body,  situated  aliove  uie  fuhmnxillarr  gland. 
It  receives  branches  from  the  lingua],  facial,  and 
sympathetic  nerves,  and  is  distributed  by  five 
or  six  filaments  to  the  mncou!>  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  indirecfc* 
ly,  it  is  thought,  tn  the  sublingual  gland. 

OPHTHALMOI/OaT.  See  En;  Etb.  Dia- 
■Anna  «r. 

OFBXBAI/K0800FS  bom  Gk.  6^\f^, 

ophthalmag,  eye  +  vimrttp,  «fcopettt»  to  view). 
An  instrument  invented  by  Helmholtt  tn  1851 

for  the  iHiipme  of  examining  the  deep-scnfed 
strtietureK  oi  ihe  eye,  and  for  detecting  disease  in 
thcni.  It  is  a  concave  circular  mirror,  of  jihout 
10  inches  focus,  having  a  bole  in  the  centre,  and 
mounted  on  a  handle  and  aeeompanied  by  a  aet 
of  convex  and  concave  lenses.  In  the  most  ap- 
proved forms  the  mirror  is  cut  in  approximately 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram  and  is  so  arranged 
as  to  be  tilted  toward  either  side.  The  lenses  are 
placed  near  the  cireumference  of  a  disk,  by  pres- 
snn  upon  tfe«  nwded  edge  of  which  thqr  an 
brought  sQoeessivelT  before  the  opening  In  the 
mirror.  Light  is  reflected  into  the  interior  of 
the  eye  by  the  mirror,  and  a  portion  returns, 
through  the  opening  in  tlie  mirror  and  tliroiigh 

the  lens  placed  opposite  it,  to  the  eye  of  the 
ebseiver* 

OnrmAi.voiKX>nc  ExAMiKAnoH.  ( 1 )  Of  the 

Media. — In  a  darkened  room,  an  Argand  hamer 
is  placed  several  inches  from  either  side  of  the 
patient,  n  few  inches  behind,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  eyes.  Facing  the  patient,  the  observer  looks 
through  the  perforation  in  the  mirror,  which  is 
held  about  IS  inelieB  from  the  patient's  eye  and 
reflects  light  into  it.  An  orange-red  reflex  from 
the  fundus  is  seen  in  the  normal  eye.  Dark  spots 
show  opacities  of  the  niP<lia  or  cornea  ;  atnetropin 
(see  Sight,  Defects  of)  is  shown  by  ability  to 
see  the  vessels  in  the  fundus.  (2)  Indirect 
ifethod. — This  gives  an  inverted  image  of  the 
fundus.  For  both  this  and  the  direct  method  the 
pn^  shouM  be  dilated  tj  some  iiTdrlntic.  The 


light  is  placed  as  before,  and  the  ophthalmoscope 
is  held  at  tlie  same  distance  but  with  ft  positive 
lens  of  sullicient  strength  before  the  opening. 
The  light  is  directed  by  the  mirror  into  the  eye 
through  a  strong  convex  lens  held  at  its  focal  dis- 
tance of  about  two  inches  in  front  of  the  patient's 
eye.  By  varying  the  distance  of  the  mirror  and 
lens  an  inverted  image  of  the  fundus  is  obtained. 
The  fundus  appears  as  an  orange-red  surface, 
darker  in  brunettes  than  in  Urnides,  finely  dotted 
by  pigment  cells.  It  is  erassed  by  blood*vesse)s 
which  radiBte  from  the  optic  disk,  the  arteries 
bright,  the  veins  darker  red  and  more  tortuous. 
The  optic  disk  is  usually  circular,  pinkish,  often 
bordere<l  by  a  white  ring  of  sclera,  and  an  exter- 
nal dark  ring  formed  by  the  choroid  coat.  The 
blood-vessels  emerge  from  a  depression  at  the 
centre  of  the  disk.  The  appearance  of  the  normal 
fondue  varies  greatly.  (3)  Direct  Method.^ 
This  gives  an  en-ct  image,  magnified  about  14 
times,  a  smaller  field  at  one  time,  allows  estima- 
tion of  enort  of  refraction  by  noting  the  lens 
which  is  necessary  to  giTc  a  clear  view,  and  is 
IcK  diflleult.  The  light  is  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  eye  examined;  the  ophthalmoscope  is  held 
about  one  inch  in  front  of  the  patient's  eye.  Dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  fundus  are  brought  into 
view  by  movement  of  the  eye  of  the  patient.  In 
this  method  correction  by  lenses  must  be  made 
for  errors  of  rcfrnction  of  both  patient  and  ob- 
server. Mucli  practice  is  required  for  the  skill- 
ful use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  but  it  is  now  as 
essential  in  the  diagnosis  of  disea.ses  of  the  eye 
as  the  stethoscope  is  in  that  of  thoracic  affec- 
tions. Those  of  other  parts  of  the  body  may  also 
be  detected  or  confirmed  by  its  use.  For  ex- 
ample, inflammation  of  the  optic  disk  Occurs  in 
90  per  cent,  of  brain  tumors. 

<ypIE,  Amelia  (Aloerson)  (1769-1853).  An 
English  novelist  and  poet.  She  was  the  second 
wife  of  John  Opie  (q.v.),  the  painter,  whom  she 
married  in  1708.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
lived  at  her  father's  house  in  Norwich.  She  was 
an  attractive  woman  -and  oeenpied  a  high  posi- 
tion in  London  society.  On  Sundays  during  her 
stay  there,  her  house  was  thronged  with  visitors, 
including  ."^heridan,  Sydney  Smith.  Tlyron,  Scott. 
Wordsworth,  and  Humboldt.  In  1825  she  joined 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  devoted  herself  to 
charitable  work.  Among  her  publications  are: 
Father  and  Dauphter  (1801);  MiscellaneouM 
/'ocF»i,f  (1S02);  Adeline  Mowhrajj  (1804);  Df- 
traciion  Displayed  (1828) ;  and  La{ft  for  the 
Dea4  (1833). 

OPIE,  John  (ITtlMftOTK  An  English  artist. 
He  was  bom  at  Saint  Agnes,  Cornwall,  and  had 
but  elementary  village  schooling.  His  early  at- 
tempts at  art  won  the  notice  of  Dr.  Wolcott 
CPeter  Pindar*),  whose  patronage  secured  for 
him  important  local  cu'<tom.  After  he  had  al- 
ready accomplished  much  in  |)ortraiture,  he  was 
in  1780  talc«D  by  Dr.  Wolcott  to  Ivondon,  where 
he  was  presentM  at  Court,  received  numerous 
commtssions  from  the  fashionable  world,  and 
was  known  as  the  Tdrni-^h  Wonder.'  Thi="  favor 
WHS  soon  withilrawn.  and  the  ar»i«f  .well  prepared 
for  <ucb  an  r-vent.  was  left  to  supply  his  many 
defects  in  art  and  general  culture.  Svill  abun- 
dantly employed  as  a  portrait-painter,  he  thor- 
oughly acquainted  himself  with  the  Latin,  French, 
and  English  literatures,  and  in  1786  sent  seven 
canvases  to  the  ikendemy.    For  a  number  of 
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years  thereafter  be  «diibited  frcqtipntly  at  the 
Academy,  and  inwtmteii  such  wurk?;'  as  the 
Boydell  Bhaketpnm  and  Macklin's  Foeta.  In 
1788  lie  was  elected  Academieian,  in  1805  was 

appointed  professor  of  painting;  nt  the  Academy, 
and  in  1807  delivered  before  tltat  institution  four 
lectures  which  are  a  recognized  part  of  permanent 
srt-eriticism.  Severe  application  to  work  Ium- 
tened  his  death.  His  works  inelude:  ** Junes  I. 
of  Scotland  Assassinated  by  Graham;"  "The  As- 
sassination (A  Djivid  Rizzio;"  "Artlmr  Suppli- 
cating Hul>ort;'"  'Mcphthn's  \'o\v;"  and  '"  I'he 
Presentation  in  the  Temple."  He  contributed  a 
lAfe  of  Reynolds  to  Dr.  Woleott's  edition  of 

Pilkinpton"-  Ih'-tioruinj  nf  Paintrnt  (17ftS). 

OPINION  (Lat.  opinio,  from  ujunari,  to  sup- 
post';  connected  with  optarc,  to  hope,  apinci,  Skt. 
dp,  to  obtain)  (of  a  court).  A  statement  of  the 
principles  of  law  and  lesnl  reasons,  which 
the  court  in  rracfiinf;  its  df<'ision  in  nn  arti(m. 
It  is  usually  luindcd  ddwn  in  writing,  l)iit  may 
ho  dclivcri'd  orally  by  a  jiid^rc  from  tlic  ln^nch, 
in  open  court.  When  there  are  several  opinions 
from  several  judges  sitting  togetlier  as  a  court, 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  ig  the  only  one  which 
has  lefnil  efTect;  and  it  is  known  as  the  'opinion 
of  the  cmirt'  or  tlio  'prcvailin;;  opinion.'  Tlio 
majority  opinion  usually  ctmlains,  Itesides  the 
reasons  of  the  court,  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  therein  enunciated  to  the  particu- 
lar case,  and  a  direction  an  to  its  disposltfon,  and 
therefore  includes  the  deci-ion.  For  this  reason, 
an  opinion  and  a  decision  are  sometimes  con- 
fused, and  an  opinion  is  often  deflned  as  a  written 
Statement  of  tlic  decision. 

Where  a  judge  in  the  oourse  of  an  opinion 
expresses  his  vievvi  a=!  to  the  law  on  some  |>oint 
which  may  be  ineidcnta!  to,  but  is  not  necessarily 
involved  in.  tlic  issues  Itcforc  liirn.  such  ]>art  of 
the  opinion  is  i^aid  to  he  obiter  diclQnt  {[Ait.,  out- 
side remark),  or  'extra-judicial,*  and  has  no  abso- 
lute binding  effect  as  a  statement  of  the  law, 
although  it  may  be  referred  to  in  an  argument 
on  a  mooted  point  of  law,  as  the  individual  opin- 
ion of  a  Icarnmi  judge.  However,  that  part  of 
the  opinion  which  is  necessary  to  the  conclusion 
at  tiie  court  is  deemed  a  statement  of  the  law, 
which  inf^or  courts  are  hound  to  respect  and 
follow.  An  opinion  i''  n  part  nf  the  rct^ord  of  n 
ca.se,  and  is  tlie  autliority  for  tho  entry  of  judg- 
ment. 

The  statutes  of  some  States  provide  that  cer- 
tain public  ofBcera,  such  a«  the  Governor,  or  a 
mayor  of  a  city,  may  ask  the  mnrt*  for  opinions 
on  qtiestions  of  law  involvin;^'  the  public  inter- 
ests. T'lir  example,  a  CJovrrnor  might  ask  for 
a  judicial  interpretation  of  an  obscure  statute 
creating  a  new  public  office.  An  opinion  de- 
livered under  such  cIrcumstanoM  may  be  consid- 
ered as  law.  See  Dbcke;  Judovkht. 

OPINIOH   BVIDZHOS.     See  Eviubncb; 

-  EXPKBT. 

OTISTHOC'OMI  fXeoLflt.  nom.  pi.,  from 

fik.    6Trtcrdf>K0lJ.O^,      (ilii^th-il.'niiny,  ^vr•:l  riiii,'  the  liair 

long  Ijchind,  froin  6wia0ep,  t/;<i.v//'i» «.  Ijtliiiul  + 
ffffnf,  komC,  hair).  A  group  of  birds  now  re- 
gained as  n  suborder  of  the  Oallins.  including 
only  a  single  species,  the  remarkable  hosctxin 
(q.v.').  T1ie  order  differs  from  other  bird*  elilelTy 
in  the  remarkable  character  of  the  sternum  and 
shoulder^rdle.  The  clavicles  are  ankyloscd  with 
the  conteoids  and  with  the  manubrium  of  the 


sternum.  The  latter  baa  a  pair  of  notches  on 
each  side  of  its  posterior  margin  and  the  keel 

is  (-1:1  ti'.i-ny  in  front. 

OPIS  THOOLYPH'A  (Neo  Lat.  uom  pi., 
from  Uk.  iwurdtr,  opiathen,  behind  7X1^, 
glVpM,  carving).  A  group  of  sn^ces  of  the 
family  Oolabridn,  cfaaraeteruBed  by  the  fact  that 

one  or  more  of  the  posterior  maxillary  teeth  are 
grooved  in  frout,  and  in  most  cases  nerxp.  the 
purpose  of  poison- fan;.:s.  conveying  ven(jm  from 
labial  poison-glands.  (Compare  i'K<rrEiuKiLrpii a.) 
They  oompriM  about  300  species,  occurring  in 
all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world  excepting  New 
Zealand,  and  containing  terrestrial,  arboreal,  and 
aquatic  forms.  All  are  more  or  less  poisonous, 
but  so  far  as  man  is  concerned  are  comparatively 
harmless,  since  the  poison  is  not  very  strong, 
does  not  exist  in  large  qnantities,  and  the  lanoi 
stand  so  far  back  that  the  snalces  cannot  easily 
inflict  wounds  witli  '!i;  rn.  The  trc<'-snnkes  (Dip- 
sas,  SeptognathuH,  etc.)  «if  tropical  .South  Amer- 
ica and  tm  cat»snake  (q.T.)  are  consplenovs  ex- 
smples. 

OPITZ,  iVpIts,  Makhn  (1587-1639).  A  Ger- 
man poet  and  literary  reformer,  bom  at  Bunzlau, 
Silesia,  December  23,  1507.  He  studied  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oiler  and  at  Heidelberg;  visited, 
with  his  friend  Hamilton,  a  Dane,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Jutland  (1620);  returned  to  Silesia 
(1621):  occupied  various  subordinate  confiden- 
tial posts  at  small  (Jerman  courts;  was  knighted 
by  the  Kmperor  Ferdinand  II.  (1628),  and  <lie<i 
of  the  plague  in  Danzig,  August  20,  1639.  For 
a  century  after  bis  death  he  jmssed  for  the 
Father  of  German  Poetry,  less  for  his  medi- 
ocre verses  than  for  his  critical  Ari»tarchtu, 
scu  (!'•  Coiitf  mptii  LinguiT  Teiiloninr  (or  ■Scorn 
of  the  German  Tongtie")  (1618),  and  his  /fi/rfc 
von  drr  deulnchen  Poetcrei  (1624,  TcM.  1S7"1). 
Opit7.  borrowed  his  poetical  f^eories  mostly  from 
Scaliger,Heinsltts,  and  Ronsard.  In  1087  he  made 
the  serses  of  the  oldest  Gennnn  opera.  f)nfne, 
after  Kinuccini,  music  by  Heinrich  Sc-ijiltz.  He 
laid  great  stress  on  Greek  and  Latin  learning, 
urging  that  classic  forms  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
German  poetrj'.  Opitz  laid  down  the  law  that 
rhythm  must  be  pure,  and  there  must  be  alter- 
nating masculine  and  feminine  rhymes.  The 
Alexandrine,  a  measure  of  French  ori;:in,  which 
had  corae  to  \^e  the  standard  French  verse  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  he  held  up  as  the  ideal  for 
German  poets,  ^e  influence  of  Opitz  did  much 
to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  llteraiy  Oennan 
of  Luther  in  the  CathoTic  States  and  so  tO  BMtke 
a  common  German  literature  possible.  Oplts's 
works  were  incompletely  gathere<l  in  three  vol- 
umes (Breslau,  1690;  Amsterdam,  1646;  Frank- 
fort, 1724).  There  are  Mucs  by  Stiehike  (Leip* 
sig.  :  HnfTniann  von  Fallorslcben  (iH.,1858)  ; 

WVinhold  (I'wrlin.  ISiiii)  ;  and  Palm  (Breslau, 
1862).  Consult  also:  Hnrinski.  l)i<  Ku».itl<1iri  tier 
Frnninannrr  in  OpHzrnn  littck  von  tier  deutschen 
Por/rrci  (Munich.  1883);  \Vitkowski,.4ri«ffflrc*«t 
tind  das  Huch  der  Portrrri  (I.,eipKig,  1888); 
Scherer,  Klrinr  Srhriftcn,  vol.  i.  (Berlin.  1993)  ; 
Burdach,  in  Forsrhunrjrn  zur  drul<!rh<  n  PhUolnoir 
(ib.,  1894);  and  Perry,  From  Opitz  to  Leasing 
(Boston,  1884). 

OPITTlf  (Tjit..  from  Ok.  griov,  pnppy-juic*. 
from  6r6t,  upon,  juice,  sap).  The  dried  juice  of 
the  unripe  capsules  of  a  species  of  poppy  (q.v  ), 
Papaver  somnifcrum,  sometimes  called  the  corn- 
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Dion  poppy,  and  eometimes  the  white  pnppr.  nl- 
thou^n  the  latter  name  is  really  appropriate  only 
to  one  of  its  varieties.    Tlio  plant  is  jjrobahly  a 
native  of  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  al- 
though it  is  now  common  in  cultivalt  d  and  waste 
nounds  throughout  all  the  south  and  middle  of 
Europe,  and  is  occasionally  found  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  Unitf*<l  States.     li        in  annual, 
varying  in  height  from  one  to  aix  feet  erect, 
branched,  of  a  glauooua  green  oolor,  witb  oroto- 
obiong  senile  leavee,  the  atem  ftml  Icftves  gen- 
enlly  smooth,  the  branches  terminated  by  large 
flowers  on  long  stalks,  the  capsules  f>1nhof?c  or 
roiindish-ovftte  and  smooth.   There  art*  twu  prin- 
cipal varieties  cultivated  for  the  opium  whictj 
they  vield,  which  have  been  regarded  by  some 
botanists  as  distinct  species;  the  one  {Paparer 
tomnifcrum )  having  generally  red  or  violet-col- 
ored flowers,  miincrous  flower-stalks  rising  to- 
gether, f,'t(>lio<c  capsules  opening  by  a  circle  of 
pores  under  the  persistent  stigma,  and  black 
seeds;   tb«  Other  (PlOfNtfW  oflicinaUi)  having 
white  flowers,  solitaiy  flower-stalks,  the  eapaulea 
somewhat  ovate,  the  circle  of  pores  almost  want- 
ing, the  Heeds  white.    The  former  variety  is  gen- 
erally cultivated  in  the  mountainous  purb^  of  the 
north  of  India,  the  latter  in  the  plain  of  Bengal. 
The  cultivation  ol  tho  poppy  for  the  sake  of 
opium  is  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  Indl*,  al- 
thnngh  the  chief  opium  district  is  a  large  tract 
on  the  Gauge?!.  Tlie  i>opr»y  i«  also  extensively  cul- 
tivated for  opium  in  ttie  Asiatic  provinee.s  of 
Turkey,  in  J^pt,  and  in  Persia.   It  is  a  garden 
flower  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
but  is  not  of  commercial  importance.   The  poppy 
requires  for  its  profitable  cultivation  a  rich  soil, 
and  in  India  is  generally  sown  in  tlm  neighbor- 
hood of  villages  where  nuiuurc  can  lie  easily  ob- 
tained. The  soil  ought  to  be  flne  and  loose  when 
the  seed  in  sown.    The  subsequent  cultivation 
consists  chiefly  in  thinning  and  w«edlng.  Irri* 
gilt  ion  is  practiced.    Mild  moist  w  eather,  with 
night  <lewa,  is  deemed  most  favorable  d\iring  the 
time  of  the  collection  of  the  opium.    Very  dry 
weather  diminishes  the  juice,  and  much  rain  is 
injurious. 

Opium,  as  a  commercial  article,  i'*  of  preat  im- 
portance, exceeiiiug  that  of  any  other  drug  in 
use.  The  seed  is  »o\\i\  in  In<lia  in  the  beginning 
of  Novemtwr;  it  flowers  in  the  end  of  January, 
or  early  In  February,  and  three  or  four  weeks 
later  the  capsules  or  poppy-heads  are  about  the 
size  of  hens'  eggs,  and  are  ready  for  operating 
upon.  Ulien  this  is  the  ease,  the  collectors 
take  a  little  iron  instrument,  called  the  nmhtur, 
and  wound  each  full  j/rown  poppy-head  in  the 
field.  This  ia  always  done  in  the  afternoon  and 
early  on  the  following  morning  the  milky  juice 
v'li"])  III-  I  Mill  il  (ollecti-*!  l)y  scraping  it  off 
with  H  kind  oi  si'Mij)  ealletl  a  sittooha,  and  tran.s- 
ferred  to  an  earthern  vessel  called  a  kurraa-. 
It  ia  then  transferred  to  a  shallow  open  brass 
dUi,  whicli  is  Idfl  tor  a  time  tilted  on  its  side,  so 
that  any  watery  fluid  may  drain  out;  this  watery 
fluid  is  very  detrimental  to  the  opium  unleM  re- 
moved. It  now  requires  daily  attention  and  has 
to  be  turned  freipn-ntly,  so  that  the  air  may  dry 
it  equally,  until  it  acqttlfes  a  tolerable  consist- 
ency, which  requires  three  or  four  weeks;  it  is 
then  packed  in  small  earthern  jars  and  taken  to 
the  factories.  The  opium  is  then  thrown  into 
vast  vats,  which  bold  the  accumulations  of  whole 
dictricts,  and  fbe  mass  hcing  kneaded  is  again 


f  nkr^n  out  and  Duule  into  bulla  or  cakss  for  tba . 

The  manufacture  of  opium  is  carried  on  to  the 
greatest  extent  in  India,  but  large  quantities  are 
also  made  in  Turkey,  and  this  latter  is  considered 
the  best  in  quality.  It  is  also  made  in  Persia 
and  Egypt;  occasianally  it  has  been  produced  in 
(ierniany,  France,  and  I'.ufjland.  Next  to  China 
the  largest  consumption  of  Indian  opium  is  by 
the  Burmese  and  the  natives  of  Malacca,  who  use 
annual^  an  amount  of  the  value  of  nearly  $5,- 
000.000. 

In  the  I'pitr  !  S+ates  and  Europe  opium  is  used 
chielly  for  nmin  iiial  i)urj«Tscj5,  aiul  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  under>,-o  a  still  further  stu^'e  of  manu- 
facture, in  order  to  separate  from  it  the  active 
principles  morphine,  codeine,  ete. 

PiiYHrc.\i.  A,Nu  Chemical  PRorERiTES.  Good 
opium  i»>  a  hard  compact  solid  of  reddisli  hrowu 
color,  which  leaves  an  uninterrupted  stain  when 
drawn  across  paper,  and  breaks  with  a  deeply 
notched  fracture.  It  has  a  strong  eharacteristio 
odor  and  a  rather  bitter,  acrid  taste.  The  phar- 
macopoeia of  the  United  States  requires  that  it 
shall  contain  at  least  9  per  aiit.  of  mor|iiiIii>  . 
its  most  important  alkaloid.  A  goud  Turkey 
opium  con(ani!i  12  to  IG  per  cent,  and  should 
average  about  14.  Fifteen  other  alkaloids  are 
found  in  opium,  the  uMist  important  being  co- 
deine, narceine,  narcotine,  ana  papaverine.  It 
also  contains  mcconic  and  other  acids,  gum, 
resinous  and  extractive  matters,  besides  a  vola- 
tile odorous  principle.  Although  opium  was  cul- 
tivated for  use  before  the  Christian  Era,  mor- 
phine was  not  discovered  until  ISlfi. 

tiunie  uf  the  most  important  and  characteristic 
con.stituents  are  meconic  acid,  morphine.  an<l 
narcotine.  The  only  isolated  constituenta  of 
opiiiiii  now  extensively  used  in  medicine  ara 
codeine,  which  is  less  powerful  and  less  aar- 
ootizing  than  morphine  and  which  is  very  widely 
use<l  as  a  nerve  qui<'tant,  an<l  also  lo  control 
exce.s.sive  cough,  and  is  usvd  with  good  elTect  in 
diabetes  mellitus;  morphine,  and  two  derivatives 
of  morphine,  apomorphine  and  heroin  (q.v.). 
The  salts  of  these  alkaloids  and  derivatives  are 
preferred  on  account  of  their  greater  solubility. 

PHYSI()LO(iIL'.\L  AtTIO-N.  (  1  )  In  SliUlll  dosfs, 
as  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  prain,  opium 
acts  as  an  agreeable  stimulaut  producing  a  sense 
of  well-being,  stinmlation  of  imagination  by 
blunting  of  reason,  judgment,  and  memory,  this 
efl'ect  being  followed  by  a  desire  to  sleep,  from 
wtiich  the  person  awakes  refreshed  or  with  some 
headache,  depression,  dryness  of  the  muuili  and 
throat,  and  ilight  constipation.  When  it  is 
given  in  a  full  medtcinot  dose  (as  from  two  to 
four  grains),  the  stage  of  excitement  Is  soon 
followed  by  contraction  of  the  ptipils,  well-mnrked 
depression  or  torj»or,  both  of  the  bodily  and 
mental  organs,  and  an  almost  irresistible  slee|ii- 
ness;  these  efi'ects  being  usually  8Ucoeede<l  by 
constipation,  nausea,  furred  tongue,  headache, 
and  listlessnoHs.  Among  Eastern  nation.'*,  in 
whom  the  emotional  clement  is  strong,  the  imagi- 
nation lii^rlily  stimulated,  nn>l  the  ingestion  of 
opium  is  followed  by  loss  of  nil  disagreentde 
sen-sations  with  the  onset  of  a  delightful  mental 
state,  with  gorgeotis  visions  and  a  sense  of  happi- 
ness. Among  the  more  stolid  races  the  hypnotic 
ctTeet  is  usually  e\pcrien('«'d  al  once,  thonsh  some 
nervous  persons  ex|>erience  terrible  mental  agony 
after  even  a  small  dose.  When  it  is  administered 
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in  a  dAogcroui  or  foimmem  dose,  the  STmptooM 
begin  with  ffiddliNni  and  fttupor,  cenernlly  with* 

ont  any  previous  s;tirnulation.  Tne  slii|)<)r  rap- 
idly iuerfusinj;,  the  person  becomes  niotionleaa, 
and  in^euHible  tu  external  impreaaiuns;  hebreathea 
noisily  and  very  slowly,  with  slow  full  piilsc»  th« 
shut,  and  the  pupils  contracted  and  not  re* 
artin;;  to  light;  aii<l  thf-  whole  exprcsiion  of  the 
couijtcnancf  is  tliat  of  dtH'|)  and  juTfcft  rcjioHf. 
As  the  piiisoiiiiif,'  advances  tlie  features  lu'eunie 
ghastly,  the  pulse  feeble  and  iinj>erceptibie,  the 
muscles  esoeedingly  relaxed,  respiration  ntertor- 
<nis  and  constantly  fllowcr,  and,  unleiw  asHiatance 
is  speedily  procuretl,  death  ensues  from  paralysis 
of  the  respiratory  e<  ntre.  If  the  person  recovers, 
the  insensibilitv  is  succeeded  by  prolonged  sleep, 
which  conmioniy  ends  in  twenty- four  or  thirty- 
aix  hours,  and  is  followed  by  naiuea,  Tomitins^ 
giddfnass,  and  loathing  of  food.  The  trmtmciit 
of  neutc  morphine  poisoning  eonsi^t-^  in  renMIV* 
ing  the  drug  as  far  as  jxj-silile.  ehielly  by  wash- 
ing out  the  stoniacli:  iu  the  aiiniiiiistratinn  of 
potassium  permanganate ;  and  in  keeping  the  pa- 
tient awake  at  any  cost.  This  is  accomplished 
by  large  dases  of  coffee,  enforced  exercise,  and 
flagellation.  If  breathing  is  very  slow  artificial 
respiration  may  keep  the  person  olive  until  the 
drug  ia  eliminated,  in  case  of  failure  of  respira- 
tion or  the  heart  suitable  stimulaitts  are  em- 
ployed. The  effects  of  morphine  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  opium,  but  it  is  less  likely 
to  derange  digestion,  is  less  constipatinp.  less 
diaphoretic,  and  less  t«tanizing.  When  given 
bypodennically  the  stimulant  effect  ia  more 
marked  and  immediate. 

(2)  The  hahxiual  use  of  opium,  whether  the 
drug-be  eaten  or  HMiokeil,  is  uiulonhtedly  in  most 
cases  injurious  to  the  constitution,  although 
probaUy  not  to  the  extent  that  aomc  Eastern 
travelers  assert.  In  numerous  cases  Teiy  large 
quantities  of  this  drug  may  be  regularly  taken 
with  impunity. 

OpirM-SMOKlNo  is  a  habit  that  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  China  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ar('hi]>elago.  An  extract,  called  ckandoo,  ia  made 
into  pills  about  the  sise  of  a  pea.  One  of  these 
pills  is  put  into  the  small  cup  at  one  end  of 
the  opium  pipe;  the  pill  l>eing  |ighte<l,  the  nmoke 
is  inhaled  nn*l  then  exhaled  through  the  n«s 
trils.  Although  the  immoderate  practice  of 
opium-smoking  is  most  destmetive  to  those  who 
live  in  poverty  and  distref*,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  t'luiKM'  in  easy  eiroumstano«»s,  and  M-ho 
have  tlie  comforts  of  life  almut  ttiem,  are  ma- 
terially affected,  in  respect  to  longevity,  by  ad- 
diction to  this  habit.  The  Chinese  practice  the 
hahit  frequently,  but  in  moderation,  while  those 
of  Western  races  who  become  addicted  to  it 
carry  it  to  an  excess  and  soon  show  its  degrading 
effects. 

The  hnorphine  fl«nd.'  as  tiie  Tietim  of  the  mor- 
phine habit  or  ehroriie  morphine  polsooing  is 
called,  irt  pale,  with  piuehment  like  skin.  He  suf- 
fers from  chronic  digestive  disttirbance,  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  (stomach,  constipation,  in- 
somnia, irritability,  mental  and  moral  wesdcness, 
itehiii^'  nf  the  skin,  and  other  disorders.  With 
many  the  temptatinn  to  lie  is  not  confined  to 
statement^  in  rt  uard  to  tlieir  habit.  The  habit 
may  be  broken  by  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
drug  or  the  dose  may  be  gradually  reduced. 
Diarrhoea  is  apt  to  occur  when  either  plan  ia 


followed.  Careful  feeding  and  absolute  control 
of  the  supply  of  the  drug  are  essential. 

There  can  1m'  UO  doubt  that  the  essential  and 
primary  operation  of  opium  is  on  the  nervous 
system,  the  other  «ff«ets  being  for  tbe  most  part 
secondaiy. 

Opium  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable 

remedy  of  the  whole  materia  medica.  We  exhibit 
it  not  only  to  mitigate  pain,  to  allay  spasm,  to 
promote  sleep,  to  arrest  vomiting  ami  eoiivul- 
sions,  to  relieve  nervous  restlessness,  to  produce 
perspiration,  and  to  check  discharges  from  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  intestinal  canal ;  but  we 
also  find  it  capable  of  relieving  some  diseases  in 
which  none  of  the  al>o\  e  indications  can  be  always 
distinctly  perceived.  It  is  a  valuable  cardiac 
tonic  and  its  action  is  almost  miraculous  in 
some  cases  of  heart  disease  in  which  digitalis  and 
other  drugs  have  failed.  It  is  a  erastituent  of 
nearly  all  cough  mixtures. 

lu  ujse  is  c(mtrBindicat«Hl  in  cuiua,  in  chronic 
uru>mia,  and  in  chronic  diseases  unless  necessi- 
tated by  pain  which  nothing  else  will  relieve,  as 
there  is  great  danger  of  forming  the  habit.  It 
is  borne  badly  by  ehildren  and  oy  some  adults. 
It  must  be  used  with  great  caution  in  some  af- 
fections, and  in  ])ainful  alMlominal  ennditions  in 
which  its  effect  rnay  hiile  the  pre»e«ee  of  la  ritoni- 
tis  or  other  grave  affections.  It  may  be  adminis- 
tered by  mouth,  hy  rectum,  or  hypodermically. 
The  best  known  ju-epa rations  of  opium  in  the 
United  States  rharmatojxeia  (in  addition  to  the 
alkaloid  morphine  and  codt-iiie)  are  laudanum, 
paregoric,  and  the  mixture  of  opium  and  ipecac 
known  aa  Dover's  powder.  For  hypodermie 
use  a  solution  in  water  of  16  grains  of  morphine 
to  the  ounce  is  frequently  employed.  It  is  known 
as  'Magendie's  solution,'  and  is  not  official.  8ee 
Antidote;  Codeine;  Heroin  .  .Moui'iunk;  I.at'da- 
Ni'M.  Consult  Pf>Cter,  Hand-book  of  Maierim 
Uediea,  Pharmaeif,  and  ThenpettUe*  (Pliiladel- 
phia.  imi). 

OPIUM  WAR,  The.  A  wur  between  China 
ami  (Ireat  Uritain  whieh  hroke  ont  in  l.S4ft, 
resulting  from  the  attempt  of  the  former  to  stop 
the  opium  trade  with  India.  Though  declared 
illegal  in  179d,  the  importation  of  opium  about 
18-10  amounted  yearly  to  {1,800,000.  Charles 
Kllioff.  the  moderate  British  n  presentative,  was 
HUperi*eded  by  Sir  Henry  Pot  linger,  who  carried 
on  the  war  with  such  vigor  that  wlun  it  ended 
with  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  (1842)  China 
opened  the  treaty  ports  to  fordgn  trade  and 
ceded  Hong  Kong  to  Great  Britain  with  an 
enormous  indemnity.    See  Chinese  Empire. 

OP'ODEXi'DOC  (of  obscure  etymology,  the 
first  part  apparently  from  Gk.  4s^,  opot,  juice). 
A  popular  sjTionym  for  noap  Katmenf.  ^e  term 

was  apparently  ajiplied  hy  Paracelsus  to  various 
forms  of  liniiHcitLi«  or  local  applications.  Soap 
liniment  is  compo«e<l  of  common  soap,  camphor, 
oil  of  rosemary,  alcohol,  and  water,  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a  stimulating  application  for  sprains, 
bnii-e-:  «'*(^     S<'c  T.ixiwrxTR. 

0P6N,  6  lH>n'.  A  town  of  Cebfl,  Philippines 
situated  on  the  small  island  of  Ikfoctan,  opposite 
the  town  of  Cebfl  (Map:  Pbilip|nne  Islands,  U 
9).  Her«  MsgplTan  was  killed  by  the  natives  in 

1521.     I'ri.v.l.iti'in.   11. .-on. 

OPOP'ONAX  i  Lat.,  from  Gk.  ArerdKi^.  juice 
of  the  plant  panax,  from  dv6t,  OfNW,  juice  -f 
mtval,  poMur,  sort  of  plant,  from  wit,  pas,  all  H- 
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ixos,  <ikos,  cure).  A  gum  rosin  obtained  by 
puncturing  the  roots  of  a  species  of  parsnip 
which  grows  in  Persia  {Pastit%aca  opoponaa). 
The  chief  interest  in  this  material  is  the  great 
Importance  which  the  ancient  physicians  attached 
to  it  as  an  antispasmodic  medicine.  It  is  not 
much  used,  except  for  the  preparation  of  a  well- 
knon-n  perfume.  It  is  pmetieaUlj  obsolde  in 
medicine. 

OPOA^,  Port,  jfmu  VjplTfto  (Fortug. 
PortOt  O  PmiOt  The  n>rt).  The  eeeond  city  of 
Fortligal  in  population  and  importance.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro  about 
three  mih-s  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Province  of 
Entre-Minho-e- Douro,  District  of  Oporto,  and  172 
miles  north  by  oust  of  Liiibon  (Map:  Portugal, 
AS).  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated 
towns  of  the  whole  peninsula,  being  built  on  an 
amphitheatre  of  iiill.-i  hctwccn  two  rocky  hcail- 
lands  extending  to  the  river  bank-<,  wliile  tlu>  lit- 
tle village  of  villa  Nova  de  Gaiu  nestles  in  a 
similar  pontion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rhrer.  lake  Lisbon,  tlie  city  rises  in  a  steep  in- 
cline from  the  river  side,  the  houses  and  par- 
dens  being  terraced  above  one  another  witli  a 
very  picturesque  efTect.  The  newer  portions 
spread  out  over  the  upper  slopes  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  wooded  heights  dotted  with  villas. 
Many  of  the  strocts  in  the  older  portion  of  the 
city  arc  stccj).  narrow,  and  tortuous,  but  on  the 
heights  there  are  ncvcral  wide  avenues  eonuuand- 
ing  fine  views  of  the  river  and  city  below  and 
of  the  ocean  beyond.  From  the  heights  east  of 
the  dty  two  magnifloent  iron  bridges  span  the 
river.  The  Urst,  that  of  Luis  1.,  eroeses  the 
river  in  a  single  arch  of  500  feet  span,  and  car- 
ries a  roadv%ay  200  feet  above  tlie  water.  It  is 
■rivaled  in  size  and  beauty  by  few  other  bridges 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  second  bridge,  that 
of  Marta  Pia,  is  ahnost  as  large  as  the  Lvis  I., 
and  carries  a  railroad.  The  centre  of  the  business 
section  of  tl«e  city  is  the  low-lyinp  jiortion  around 
the  Praca  de  Doin  Pedro,  faced  by  the  city  hall 
on  the  north,  and  baviog  in  its  centre  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Pedro  Smperar  of  Bi«p 
zil  (ns  such  Pedro  I.).  From  this  square  the 
streets  lea<l  upward  to  the  hills  on  either  side, 
which  are  crowned  on  the  west  by  tlic  hi^h  and 
slender  clock-tower  of  the  Clerigos  Church,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  cathedral.  West  of  the  Cleri- 
RDS  Church  is  the  Jardim  da  Oordoarfa,  which, 
like  the  other  garden-plans  Of  the  city,  has  a 
luxuriant  wealth  of  iiiinpled  southern  and  north- 
ern flora.  Still  farther  west  is  another  park  con- 
taining the  Crystal  Palace,  a  larpe  building 
erected  for  the'  industrial  exposition  of  I860, 
and  now  occupied  by  a  tlieatre  and  hallrooma. 
.Among  other  buildings  worthy  of  note  are,  be- 
sides several  churches,  the  exchange,  a  handsome 
building  with  a  central  court,  and  the  English 
factory  house,  an  iropoaing  structure  built  in 
178S,  and  need  chiefly  for  dub-fooms.  Oporto 
is  di'ilinctly  a  modern  city,  and  the  commercial 
and  industrial  intx-rcsts  predominate.  The  chief 
cducati«)nal  institutions  arc  the  p<ilytechnic 
academy  and  the  schools  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. beeideB  a  sdiool  of  medieiae,  and  one  of 
philosophy,  and  several  colleges.  There  is  a 
municipal  librarj'  of  120.000  volumes. 

Ab<int  fine-third  of  the  population  of  Oporto  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industries,  which  are 
Tcpresented  by  distilleries,  sn^  refineries,  tan* 


neries,  and  manufactures  of  woolen,  cotton,  and 
silk  fabrics,  hats,  preserved  foods  and  beverages, 
soap,  pottery,  corks,  tobacco,  and  jeweliy.  Tuan 
are  also  a  number  of  factories  in  Villa  Nova  de 
Qaia,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  here 
are  large  depositories  for  the  well-known  port 
wine.  The  only  harbor  facilities  of  Oporto  for- 
merly ctmsisted  of  the  quays  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here  600  feet 
wide.  The  water  of  the  river  is  deep  enough  for 
large  vessels,  but  the  mouth  is  almost  closed  by 
a  sandy  spit  prolonged  into  a  bar.  To  avoid  this 
bar  a  new  harlmr  was  completed  in  1892  at 
Ix'i.xDes,  on  the  ocean  front,2Vii  miles  north  of  the 
river-mouth,  and  connected  with  the  city  by  a 
street  railroad.  This  harbor  is  formed  by  two 
jetties  or  breakwaters,  each  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  long,  and  projecting  into  the  ocean  so 
as  to  form  an  artilicial  port  with  a  narrow  en- 
trance. The  total  shipping  of  both  harbors  in 
1900  amounted  to  2765  vessds^aggregating  1,821,- 
780  tons,  and  the  totol  trade  was  valued  at  n«ir- 
ly  $25,000,000,  of  which  about  $17,000,000  repre- 
sented imports.  The  chief  exjMirts  are  wine,  oil, 
and  olives,  raisins,  oranges,  lemons,  onions,  cork, 
salt,  cattle,  and  building  materials.  The  cily  is 
the  seat  of  a  United  State*  eonsular  agent.  Tile 
population  in  1800  waa  1303M;  and  in  1900, 
172,421. 

In  ancient  times  the  site  of  Oporto  was  OOCtt- 

5ied  by  the  harbor-town  Partus  Vale,  afterward* 
'or<o  Cale,  from  which  has  been  derived  the 
name  of  the  Kingdom,  KortugaL  It  was  an 
important  eity  during  the  supremacy  of  the 
.Arabs,  was  destroyed  in  S20  by  Aliuansor  of  Cor- 
ddva,  hut  was  restored  and  peopled  by  a  colony 
of  Cascons  and  French  in  999.  During  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  it  was  famous  for  the  strength  of  its 
fortifications,  its  walls  being  30  feet  in  height, 
and  flanked  with  towers.  In  1808  it  was  taken 
by  the  French;  but  in  the  following  year  it 
was  retaken  by  an  Anglo- Portuguese  force  under 
Wellington.  In  1832-33  Dom  Pedro,  the  ex- 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  waa  unsuccessfully  besieged 
in  this  city  ^7  ^^^^  forces  of  Dom  Miguel.  Con- 
sult Sellers,  Oporto,  Old  and  Vew  (London, 
1S90). 

OPOS'SXJIC  (from  the  American  Indian 
name).  The  opoasum  (Didelphys  Virtfinlana)  is 
certainly  the  most  distinctive  and  characteristic 
of  American  mammals,  for  not  alone  is  it  found 
only  in  America,  but  it  is  with  a  single  exception 
(see  Mabsupialia)  the  only  marsupial  mammal 


SBHTtnoa  or  am  otosiom. 


found  in  the  T'nitc<l  States.  ,ind  the  family,  to 
wliich  the  name  oj)ossutii  is  now  universally  ex- 
tended, does  not  occur  except  in  America.  This 
family,  the  Didelphida,  is  characterized,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  other  marsupials,  by  numerous 
(18)  small,  sub<i<]ual  incisors,  the  r  anini  -  larger, 
the  molars  with  sharp  ciis|>s.  ami  tin'  hind  feet 
with  the  four  outer  tws  suhe<pial,  iii--(inct,  nml 
having  a  well-developed,  opposable  hallux.  The 
tail  usually  ia  long,  naiied,  and  prehensile.  The 
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marsupial  pouch  is  complntc  in  the  common  opos* 
bum,  but  in  most  of  the  funiily  it  in  rudimentary 
or  wanting.  The  family  inclmit.s  only  one  genua 
besides  Didelphya,  and  tiiat  is  Cbironectcs,  which 
eontains  the  single  species  «ari«ya<iM,  the  ^> 
podt'  (q.V.)  of  South  America. 

The  common  or  'Virginia'  opossum  is  widely 
distributeil  in  the  United  States.  It  ran<;es  as 
far  north  as  Bouthern  New  York  State  and  south- 
ern Michigan;  southward  it  extends  througli 
Mexioo  intOk  Central  and  perhaps  South  America. 
The  oposmini  h  about  as  targe  as  a  big  cat;  it 
hns  rather  -ihort  but  equal  legs,  and  a  somewhat 
pig-like  i>nout.  The  hair  is  coarse,  of  a  yellowish 
tint,  the  tips  of  the  hairs  on  the  baek  and  .sides 
brovnish  or  blackish,  and  intermingled  with  these 
are  larger  vhite  hairs.  The  tail  is  sealj  like 
that  of  a  rat,  but  is  hairy  at  the  ha^e.  The  brain 
is  suittll,  but  tlie  senses  of  smell  and  sight  are 
well  developed.  Tlie  ojio^suni  is  ordinarily  a  soli- 
tary animal,  and  e.xeei)l  during  the  breeding  two 
individuals  are  seldom  found  together.  It  is 
not  exclusirelj  arboreal,  though  fitted  especially 
for  sueh  a  life.  It  makes  its  retreat  for  the  day 
chiefly  in  hollow  trees,  for  it  is  nocturnal  in  its 
habits.  The  young,  six  to  twelve  in  number, 
are  brought  forth  in  a  nest  of  dried  grass  and 
leaves  in  sone  hollow  in  a  stump  or  tree.  The 
embryonic  life  lasts  only  about  twen^-six  days, 
Mhen  the  young  are  1>orn  in  a  helpless  condition 
and  are  transferred  by  tlie  mother  to  the  teats, 
where  they  are  concealed  and  protected  by  tlie 
pouch.  (See  Maksvpial.)  They  ate  nt  this 
time  about  the  eisse  of  young  mice,  but  grow 
rapidly  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  are  large 
enough  to  leave  the  pouch  and  run  about,  but  for 
the  first  few  weeks  1  hereafter  they  return  to  the 
pouch  for  shelter  and  protection,  'i'he  food  of 
the  opossum  is  chiefly  inwets,  but  almost  any 
available  animal  foo<i  will  be  used,  especially 
reptiles,  and  birds'  eggs  and  young.  As  an  article 
of  fnod  the  animal  is  in  particular  demnnd  among 
the  negroes  of  the  South.  Under  Ihc  stress  of 
capture,  the  opossum  has  the  remarkable  habit 
of  simulating  death,  lying  vith  closed  eyes  and 
Hmp  muscles,  until  a  favorable  opimrtunity  to 
make  it'*  escape.  When  pn  simtilating.  no  amount 
of  handling,  kicking,  or  ordinary  ulm-M?  will  cause 
the  animal  to  8ho\v  si;.'Ms  of  life,  f>ut  if  toss,'(l  into 
water  it  realizes  its  peril  and  resumes  activity 
with  great  promptness. 

The  numlier  of  species  of  Didelphys  and  their 
ge<igTaphical  limitations  are  still  in  doubt,  on 
airnimt  of  ;,'rent  individual  diver-ify,  hut  there 
arc  probably  about  twenty  good  species,  nearly 
nil  smaller  than  the  common  opo.ssuni,  and  many 
no  larger  than  rats.  The  crab-eatinp  opossum 
{Didelphys  cmtarimm)  is  an  Interesting  Bratil- 
ian  Fjieci.-s,  wliieli  feoils^  chiefly  upon  ernstacea 
and  IH  eoiiseijuently  found  lun.st  eunnnonly  in 
swamps.  One  of  the  8f)ecies  from  Surinam 
(DufelpAya  dorngem)  carries  the  young,  after 
they  leave  the  teats,  on  the  Imck  of  (he  mother, 
with  their  tails  twined  around  hers,  and  this 
method  of  caring  for  the  young  is  common  to 
various  other  -.iirric-;  in  whii'h  the  p<Micli  \~  rudi- 
mentary or  wanting.  Several  of  the  Peruvian 
opossums  are  remarkable  from  their  habit  of 
living  mainly  upon  fruit.  Among  the  smallest 
speeies  may  be  mentioned  the  mousewtpommn 
{l)i(ic(ph)i'i  iituritt'i),  a  little  larger  than  a 
niou.se,  bright  red  in  color,  and  ranging  from 
Mexico  thnMigh  Bnuil;  and  the  thiee-stripeii 


opossum  (Didelphys  Am«ri«ana)  of  Brazil,  which 
is  very  small  and  shrew-like,  without  a  prehensile 
tail,  of  a  reddish  ^' ray  color,  with  three  distinct 
black  stripes  duwu  the  back.  The  name  oputssum 
is  used  m  Australia,  for  several  mammals  of 
widely  different  familtea^  and  not  entitled  to  the 
name,  fiee  Colored  Plate  of  Mabbufuxs;  and 
Plate  of  Mmoa  Cabnivobes. 

OPOSSUM-KOUSK  One.  of  the  diminutive, 
mouse-like  flying  phalangcrs  (q.v.)  of  New  South 
Wah's,  of  the  ;.;enu3  Acrohal<'s,  whose  appearams* 
and  halutti,  not  only,  but  even  their  dentition  ap- 
proach a  murine  type.  Ihsy  are  the  smallest  of 
niar.supial.s. 

OPOSSUM-KAT.  A  name  given  to  a  little 
marsupial  (genus  Cjenolestes)  representing  the 
otherwise  extinct  Fntagonian  family  Epanorthi- 
die,  rediworered  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 

century  in  Colombia  and  Eeiiador.  It  of  par- 
ticular interest  lK'caus>e  othcrwiiie  the  only  mar- 
supials in  the  New  World  were  those  of  tlu-  fam- 
ily Didelphidie,  which  is  polyprotodoni,  while 
CienoleBtes  belongs  to  the  diprotodottt  division  of 
marsupials.  Consult  Thomas,  Prorfcdingn  of  the 
Zoologicai  Society  of  London  for  1895.  Sec 
Mabsupiau 

OPOSSTTM-SHBIMP  (so  called  because  the 
female  carries  the  eggs  in  pouches  between  the 
thoracic  legs).  A  small,  shrimp-like  marine 
crustacean  of  the  order  Schizopoda  and  genus 
Mysis.  See  Cbobtacba. 

OPTPELN.  The  capital  of  a  district  and  a 
river  port  in  the  I'rovince  of  Sileaia,  Prussia,  on 
the  Oder,  61  miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Oreslau 
(Map:  I»russia,  H  3).  The  Cbureh  of  Saint 
Adalbert  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Adalhert,  Bishop  of  Prague,  in  OOr).  Tlic  so- 
callc<l  new  cattle  of  the  Dukes  of  Silesia,  dat- 
ing from  the  fourteenth  centur}',  is  situated  en 
an  island  in  the  Oder  and  is  used  as  a  Oovem* 
ment  building.  The  educational  institutions  of 
the  town  include  n  pynniasium,  a  seminary  for 
teachers  and  a  school  of  agriculture.  Oppeln 
manufactures  cement,  cigars,  machinery,  barrel<<. 
etc.,  and  trades  in  grain  and  cattle.  From  12Sd 
to  iS32  Oppeln  was  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Oppeln.  It  came  into  the  poii«e=;sinn  of  Prus- 
sia in  1742.  Population,  in  1800,  20.300:  in 
UKH),  ."^0.115.  chiefly  roiish-speakin<r  Koman 
Catholics.  Eduard  Scbnitzcr  (Emin  Pasha,  q.v.) 
was  bom  at  Oppetn. 

OPPEB,  Fiu:i)KHirK  IUhk  (1857—).  An 
American  illuHtralor.  lie  was  born  at  Madinnn, 
Lake  County.  Ohio,  January  2,  1SJ>7,  and  after 
a  brief  experience  in  newspaper  work,  in  1872,  he 
came  to  New  York  City,  where  he  entered  the 
employ  of  a  mercantile  hou=M».  devoting  his  leisure 
to  drawing.  He  produee<i  some  clever  sketches, 
which  he  sold  to  eoniic  papers,  and  after  attend- 
ing one  term  of  the  evening  class  in  drawing  at 
the  Cooper  Union  Institute,  he  devoted  himself 
to  drawing  as  a  profession.  He  studied  for  a 
time  with  Frank  Heard,  the  designer,  whom  he 
assisfid  in  hi-  work.  From  1877  to  188(1  he  v  i- 
engagfni  on  Frank  Le«lie's  piiblications,  then  lie- 
came  illustrator  for  Puck  until  May,  18D9,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  employed  bj^  the  New 
York  Jottmal.  Opper  has  illustrated  the  writings 
of  T?ill  Nye  and  Mark  Twain,  Hobnrt'-?  Dinl-pl- 
ftpkl,  and  Peter  Dunne's  Mr.  Dooley,  and  has 
himself  published  Folfcs  in  Fmu^/vUU  mi.  n  eol- 
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leetkNH  td  dimwiiigB  entiUed  Puck's  Oppcr  Book. 
Wbit«  laeking  the  highest  artistic  and  technical 
qualities,  Opper's  illustrations  are  forcibly 
exfculetl  and  are  characterized  by  fine  hujuor.  Uis 
political  cartoons  have  been  of  notable  influenoe 
in  several  Presidential  campaigns. 

OPPEST,  d'p&r',  JuL£8  (1826—).  A  French 
Orientalist,  Iwrn  at  Hambnrg.    He  studied  law 

at  Heidelberg,  Oriental  langunj;os  at  l?onn  and 
Berlin,  and  obtained  tlie  dej,Mee  of  duetor  of 
philosopliy  at  Kiel  in   18  HI,  with  a  the-is  Dc 
Jure  JuiUtorum   C'riminale.     la  1848  he  was 
elected  professor  of  German  in  the  Lyceum  of 
Laval,  and  in  ISfiO  to  the  same  poeiUon  at 
Rfaeina.    Bis  interest  in  Oriental  studies  still 
continued,  however,  and  in  1851  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  expinlition  Rent  by  the  Freucli 
Government  to  Mesopotamia.    On  his  return  in 
18&4  he  laid  bis  system  of  deciphering  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions  before  the  Institute.  In  1857 
he  was  made  profe«sor  of  Sanskrit  at  the  Imperial 
Library  in  I'aris.  in  ]SW  teaeher  of  AssyriologJ' 
in  the  College  of  Kranec,  niul  in  1874  he  was  elect- 
ed professor.  Among h is work.H are:  Les  inscriptions 
dt>»  Aehiminides  (1852)  ;  Expedition  scientifique 
en  M490potami€  (2  vols,  and  atlus,  1859  64)  ; 
OfWHnmire  sanscrite  (1859)  ;  Li  s  fastes  dc  Sarijon 
(1864)  ;  Hisioirc  d<s  roi.s  lU-  i'hnlih,-  rt  dv  i'.l.s- 
tyrie    ( 1866)  ;   FAhntnts  de   la  yramtnain'  as- 
tyrienne  (2d  od.  1868)  ;  Documents  juridiqucs  de 
VAuyrie  et  de  lo.  CkaUUe  (with  J.  Menant, 
1877) ;  Le  peupte  et  la  bm^fue  aea  Hide*  (1879)  ; 
as  well  as  f  ranslations  of  in-^eriptions,  and  many 
monoffraphs   ami   eoutriliutiuiiH   to  {HTiodieals. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  editors  (if  the  Revus 
d'Assi/rioloffie.    A  full  list  of  his  articles  may 
lie  found  in  Haupt  and  Detitzseh,  BeitrSge  gur 
Assyriolo'iii,  vol.  ii.  (Leipzig,  1891), 

OPVIAN  (Lat.  Opptaniie,  from  Olc.  'Omar6t). 
(1)  A  Greek  didactic  poet,  who  flourished  in  the 

reign  of  Marcus  Aureliu.'i.  He  wix'*  born  in 
Corycus  in  Cilicia  of  a  wealthy  and  distinKuinhed 
family.  When  tlie  Enijieror  Veriw  visited  Cory- 
cus, Oppinn'a  father  failed  to  join  in  the  general 
manifestations  of  adulation,  and  therefore  was 
banished  to  tiw  island  of  Melita  in  the  Adriatic. 
Oppian  accompanied  him  In  his  exile,  and  after 
the  death  of  Verus  (a.i>.  ItlH)  won  smh  favor 
with  Marcus  Aurelius  by  means  of  hiss  poem  in 
five  boolcs  on  fishing.  Halieutiea  CAXtetfTui), 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor  and  bis  son  Commodus, 
thai  the  Emperor  not  only  granted  him  his  fa- 
tiler's  release  from  exile,  hui.  aeeor<1ing  to  the 
tradition,  paid  him  a  piece  of  ;,'olJ  for  every 
verse.  The  poem  i'i  written  in  a  smooth  but 
ornate  and  artificial  style,  and  at  times  descends 
to  hoinlMtft.  The  high  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held  in  antiquity  is  to  ns  incomprehensible. 
Oppian  died  in  his  thirtieth  year;  his  native 
town  honored  his  memory  with  a  statue. 

(2)  To  this  same  Oppian  the  ancient  writer  of 
bia  lAfm  falsely  attributes  two  other  didactic 
poems,  one  on  hunting  in  four  hoolcs,  Cyneffetiea 
[Kvinrterucd),  the  other,  now  lost,  on  bird-catch- 
mg.  Ixcutica  Cl^tiTiKd).  But  it  i';  elear  from 
internal  evidt-iice  that  the  Cynegciica  wiis  not 
written  by  the  earlier  poet,  for  it  is  dedicated  to 
the  Emperor  Caracalla  and  apparently  was  com- 
posed  In  Aj>.  212;  furthermore,  the  author  speaks 
of  his  home  as  Apamea  in  Syria;  and  finally  the 
metrical  structure  is  inferior  to  the  careful  ele- 
guee  of  the  Jlall^Mfioa.   The  /«e«timi  ia  poa- 


sibly  pro-s^ervcd  in  a  parapbraiie  by  a  certain 
Dionysiujj.  The  ttest  edition  of  the  Halieutiea, 
Ci/negetica,  and  tlie  paraphrase',  is  by  I^chrs  in  his 
roekB  Bueolioi  et  Didactici  ( Paris,  1846) .  There 
is  an  English  translation  of  the  Halieutiea  by 
Draper  and  Jones  (Oxford,  1722),  and  of  the 
Cynegvtica  by  Mawer  (London,  1786).  Sec  ahjo 
AuBfcld,  Dc  Oppi'Dio  ct  wifitit  tub  otM  nomtiM 
traditut  (Ciotba,  1870). 

QWtUB,  OAira.   A  Latin  writer.   Ee  was 

an  intimate  friend  of  Julius  Cicsar,  and  in  ron 
junetifin  with  lialhus  managed  all  afTairs  at  Kuuic 
during'  the  tiietaior's  ahsetiee  in  Spain.  lie  wrote 
biographies,  not  now  extant,  of  Ciesar,  C'assius, 
and  Scipio  Africanus,  the  elder,  and  was  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  author  of  the  continuation 
of  OtesnrH  Commentaries,  the  De  Bella  Alea- 
(indrinn,  Di  Ih  lln  Africano,  and  De  Bello  Hispa- 
niensi.  This  thwry,  however,  is  untenable  as  to 
the  last  two,  and  improbable  as  to  the  first.  Con- 
sult Nipperd^t  De  SuppltMentia  Oommentaruh 
rum  tkrtarig  (Berlin,  1846). 

OPPOLZEH,  ftp'pAl-tM-r.  Joiiann  von  (1808- 
71).  An  eminent  Austrian  physician.  He  was 
born  at  (irata^n,  Bohemia,  and  studied  medi- 
cine in  Prague,  where  be  practiced  for  some  time 
and  in  1841  became  professor  in  the  medical 
clinic.  For  two  years  he  was  professor  of  sjiecial 
pathology  and  therapy  in  Leipzijr.  and  in  1850 
was  called  to  the  univ.  rsity  at  Vii  nna,  where  his 
name  contributed  much  to' tlie  fame  of  the  medi- 
cal faculty.  He  was  widely  known  as  a  elinieist 
and  for  his  opposition  to  'nihilism'  in  tlierapi  u 
tics.  His  KUnische  Vortriige  (lS6t'>  ~2]  were  td 
ited  Sy  siKtr.-lla. 

OPPOLZEB,  Tbiodob  ton  (1841  86).  An 
Austrian  astronomer,  son  of  the  preceding.  He 
■was  Itfirn  in  Prague.  In  1806  he  was  aji 
pointed  <loeent  and  in  1S70  profe!««»or  iu  the 
University  of  Vienna.  In  1884  lie  he<ran  his 
important  studies  on  tlie  pendulum.  His 
earlier  research  had  been  on  the  orbits  of 
planets  and  comets.  Uis  publications  include: 
Lehrbuch  zur  Bahnbestimmung  der  Kometen  und 
riam  ttn  (1870-80),  the  best  and  most  eompletO 
work  of  thia  kind;  Veber  die  Beatimmung  einer 
Knmetenbahn  (1868-71)  ;  Syzygientafcln  filr  den 
UoHd  (1881);  Kanon  der  Finaterwime  (1887), 
with  tales  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  between  «.c.  1207 
ami  ,\.D.  2163 J  and  SMwurf  mmer  Uondthaoria 

(1886). 

OFPOSZnON.  In  logic,  the  relation  between 

pro])ositions  which  have  the  same  suhjeet  ami 
the  same  prtniicate,  but  which  dilfcr  in  (|nality 
or  in  quantity,  or  in  both.  (!?ec  .Iri>(;.MK\T. ) 
Thus  "All  cows  ruminate"  and  "Some  cows 
ruminate**  stand  in  opposition  or  are  opposites, 
beemi<*e  they  have  the  same  terms  ('eriws"  and 
'rniiiinatc')  but  differ  in  quantity.  If  oppo>it«M 
dilTer  only  in  quantity,  tlie  universal  proposition 
is  caiie<l  t)te  snlmltem  and  the  particular  tho 
subalternate.  When  the  opposites  differ  only  in 
quality  and  are  both  universal,  they  ftve  sntd  to 
be  contraries;  if  they  are  both  particular  and 
differ  only  in  quantity,  tlicy  are  said  to  he  sub- 
contraries.  If  the  opposites  ditfer  in  b<.>lh  «|uan- 
tity  and  quality,  they  are  said  to  \yc  contradic- 
tory. These  relatione  are  j;eneral]y  represented 
graphically  in  the  soM»1Ied  *sqirare  or  opposi- 
tion,' in  whieh  the  symbols  .\,  E,  I.  O,  stand  for 
the  four  mutually  opposing  propositions.  See 

Lootc. 
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From  this  8q;iuup»  probablv  ariies  the  e^ras* 
sion  'squarely  oontrAoietoiy/  An  *liiiiinediatie  in- 
ference by  opposition'  is  mndo  whon  from  tlie 
known  or  granted  truth  or  falsfty  of  any  prop- 
oflitidii,  ilu"  truth  or  falsity  of  its  opposites  is  in- 
ferr«a.  T^us,  if  A  be  true.  £  ROd  O  are  ialae 
and  I  ia  true.  If  E  be  true,  A  and  I  are  false 


and  0  is  true.  If  I  be  true,  E  is  false,  and 
either— not  both — A  or  O  is  true;  which  is  true 
cannot  be  inferred  from  the  premise.  If  U  be 
true,  A  ia  false,  and  either — not  both — E  or  I 
is  true;  which  ia  true  oannol  be  inferred  from 
the  pramise.  On  the  other  hand,  if  A  be  false, 
()  is  true,  and  either — not  bolli — r  or  E  is  true; 
which  is  true  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  premise. 
If  E  be  false,  I  is  true,  and  either — not  both— A 
or  O  is  true;  which  is  true  cannot  be  inferred 
from  the  premise.  If  I  be  false,  E  and  O  are 
true,  and  A  is  fulse.  If  0  be  Mat,  A  and  I  are 
true  and  £  is  false. 

OmO,  Ouvn.  The  pen*nanie  of  William 
Ikylor  Adams  (qv  v 

OPTICAL  II.I.USION'.     Sec  Illusiok. 

OPTiCAX.LY  ACTIVE  SUBSTAITOBS. 
See  Light,  section  Rotation  of  the  PUm$  iif  Palar^ 

ieation. 

OPTIC  AXUL  SeeLiaHi'. 

OPTIC  NBBVE,    See  Eyk. 

OPTIC  NEUBITIS.  Inflammation  of  the 
optic  nerve  may  be  (1)  papillitis,  in  which  ttie 
optic  disk  is  afTecled.  or  [2)  retrobulbar  neii 
ritis:  in  which  the  disk  is  but  slightly  involved 
and  the  chanpeH  are  in  the  nerve  fibres  behind  the 
eye.  In  papillitis  both  ^es  are  usually^  involved, 
moet  frequently  as  the  result  of  brain  tumor, 
meningitis.  al>s('ess  of  the  brain,  or  hydroceph- 
alus. Syphiliii  ih  a  conuuon  eau->e.  and  leas  fre- 
quently acute  febrile  affections,  jreneral  diseases 
and  inflammations  in  the  region  of  the  eye.  The 
only  subjective  symptom  is  impairment  of  vision. 
The  ophthalmoscope  ( q.v. )  shows  a  condition  known 
as  choked  disk,  in  which  the  optic  disk  is  swollen, 
its  edpcs  indistinct  and  friiif:<'il.  Ihe  veins  di- 
lated and  tortuous,  or  less  projection  of  the  diak 
and  involvement  of  more  of  the  surrounding 
retina.  Tlic  inflammation  runs  a  ebronte  eonrse 
and  mav  terminate  in  reeoverr  or  he  followed  by 
atropliy  <>f  tlii'  nerve  with  consequent  lots  of 
»ijrht  to  a  varyinjr  tlegree.  Retrobulbar  n«'uritis 
mav  be  actitc'or  chronic.  The  former  is  rare, 
and  results  from  rheumatism,  eyphili*,  («ixwure, 
aeute  infeetlous  diseases,  and  poisotw.  There  Is 
neurali^,  pain  in  the  eye  and  near  it,  rapid  loss 


of  sigfat»  while  even  ophthalmosoopie  examination 
shows  little  or  nothing.   Sight  usually  returns 

within  a  few  months,  but  often  with  a  centrnl 
iicotonia ;  sometimes  there  is  partial  or  total 
blindness.  The  ehronic  form  ia  usually  the  re- 
sult of  excessive  use  of  tobacco  and  alcohol, 
separately  or  combined.  Both  eyes  have  gradual- 
ly diminished  vision.  (See  Amblyopia.)  If 
the  patient  gives  up  the  use  of  the  drug  causing 
the  neuritis  complete  recovery  may  oeeiir;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  partial  loss  of  sight. 

OPTICS.    See  Uanr. 

OPTniATES  (Lat.,  aristocrats)  AVS  VOF- 

ITLABES  (Lat.,  democrats).  In  the  iKiHties  of 
later  republican  Rome,  the  conservative  or  aris- 
tocratic, and  the  democratieor  progressive,  parties 
respectively.  The  po|HiIarea  comprised  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  ineluding  not  only  the  prole- 
tariat, but  Ml  IT  }  men  of  wealth,  who,  however, 
were  generally  without  personal  inlluence.  The 
oplimaiea  were  the  aristocracy  and  their 
followers.  The  two  parties  perpetuated  the 
old  contests  between  the  patncians.  and  ple- 
beians. In  the  second  oentuiy^  B.C.  the  pop- 
ulare»  gained  great  power  under  Ttberius  Grae^ 
chus  and  his  brother  Gains,  whose  drastic  mean- 
urea  were,  however,  nullifled  at  their  deaths. 
From  this  time  until  the  Empire,  politics  en- 
tered less  into  the  controversies  of  the  optimott* 
and  popuUiret  than  did  the  personal  ambitions 
of  tlie  leaders,  ^farius,  the  leader  of  the  popu- 
Jnrrs,  was  overthrown  by  Sulla  in  the  nani« 
of  the  optiDKitrs.  and.  later  on,  Ctesar  led  the 
party  of  the  populares  in  opposition  to  the  aris- 
tocracy at  whose  head  wa«  Pompeins.  See 
0.«:sAK,  Gaivb  JirLiDs;  GiaocHUB;  Mauva; 

POUPEICS;  SuiXA. 

OPVIMIBM  (from  Lai.  opftmiM.  beat;  eon- 

nected  with  optarr,  to  choose,  apiaci,  Skt.  dp.  to 
obtain) .  The  name  given  to  the  doctrine  of  those 
philosophers  and  divines  who  hold  that  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things,  whatever  may  be  its  seem- 
ing imperfections  of  detail,  is  nevertheless,  as  a 
whole,  the  most  t>erfect  or  the  beat  which  could 
have  been  createa,  or  which  It  Is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. Some  of  the  udvoeates  of  optimism  con- 
tent themselves  with  niaintuiiiing  ihe  dogmatic 
position,  that  although  God  was  not  by  any  means 
hound  to  create  the  most  perfect  order  of  things, 
yet  the  existing  order  is  de  faeto  the  best ;  others 
contend,  in  addition,  that  the  perfection  and  wis- 
dom of  almiphty  (Jod  npcesM'arily  require  that 
His  creation  should  he  tlie  most  perfect  which  it 
ia  possible  to  conceive,  ihe  full  development  of 
the  optimistic  theory  as  a  philosophical  system 
was  reserved  for  Leibnitz  (q.v.).  Hia  main  thesis 
may  be  briefly  stated  to  he  that  among  all  the 
systems  which  jirescnted  themselves  to  the  infinite 
intelligence  of  God,  a-n  possible,  God  on  account 
of  His  goodness  selected  and  created,  in  the  ex- 
isting universe,  the  best  and  most  perfect,  pbyal- 
cally  as  well  as  morally.  The  details  of  the  eon- 
trov  crsial  part  of  the  sy.stem  would  he  out  of  place 
in  this  work.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
existence  of  evil,  both  moral  and  phyrieal,  la  ex- 
plained by  Leibnitz  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  fniiteness  of  created  beings;  and  It  is  con- 
tcndc<l  that  in  llie  halance  of  ^rood  and  evil  in  the 
existing  constitution  of  tliinps,  the  preponderance 
of  the  former  is  greater  than  in  any  other  con- 
ceivable creatitm.   The  great  argument  of  the 
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optinn\^t'>  has  alwaja  been  in  eiaeiMie  identical 

with  Leibuit^ 

OPUVnAp  ^pAtt'eld-*.    A  genue  of  cacti. 

Sec  Pbickuy  Peab. 

OPZOOXEB^  Ol/s^m«r,  Coainus  Willek 
(1821-92).    A  Dntch  philoaoplier  and  jurist, 

bom  at  Kotterdam.  He  sludifd  at  tlif  Univer- 
sity of  Leydtii,  became  proktsswr  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Utrecht  in  1846,  and  in  18G1 
wa*  choeen  preeident  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Seienee.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  empirical  edaool 
of  philosophy.  Among  his  works  are:  De  tccg 
dir  uvltiKschiiii  (1851);  Het  icezcn  dvr  kcnnia 
(2d  cd.  18671  ;  De  Uonapartea  en  het  rccht  van 
DuUtokiandt  ook  ita  8^da»  <lH7i) }  and  Scheid- 
m9  van  Kerk  «n  «faa#  { 1875) . 

OQITAS^A  TBOITT  (North  American  In- 
dian mime).  The  bluetwck  trout,  or  'qoaaky/  of 
the  Raugeley  lakes,  Me.  8ee  TtaoOT. 

0B>  (Fr.,  gold}.  In  heraldry  (q.Y.),  the  metal 

gold. 

OSACHE  (formerly  also  umuh,  from  Fr. 
arrochef  from  Lat.  atriplex,  orache,  from  Gk. 
irp6^afvst  atraphaaj^,  orache  J,  Atripl^,  A 
lar^  genne  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cbeno< 

podiacfip,  sonif  wpr  i.  ^  of  wliich  are  common 
wi'dU  in  "jardcnM  uiui  >wisU:  places  throughout 
Kurope  and  tlic  United  8tates.  Garden  orache, 
mountain  spinach  {Atriplem  hortentia)^  an  an- 
nual native  of  Tatury,  wiUi  thick  gieenieh  or 
reddish  slightly  acid  leaves,  was  formerly  much 
cultivated  as  a  substitute  for  spinach.  Sea  orache 
[Alriplfx  littoralis),  a  native  of  the  British 
coasts,  and  Atriplem  patula,  a  garden  weed,  are 
similarly  used. 

ORACXiE  (Lat.  oraculum,  from  oraro,  to  pray, 
from  oSf  Skt.  asyd,  mouth).  The  place  where  a 
deity  give*  responses  to  the  inquiries  of  votaries, 
or  the  response  itself.  The  belief  that  the  gods 
could  and  would  reveal  the  future  was  common 
among  the  nation-,  of  auliqiiit.v,  and  few  under- 
takings were  entered  upon  without  consultation 
of  those  who  were  able  to  interpret  the  signs 
by  which  the  future  was  manifested.  Thus  we 
find  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria 
seeking  divine  ndviee  or  samtion  before  their 
campaigns,  while  among  the  iifbrewh  the  high 
priest  wade  use  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  to 
determine  the  will  of  Jehovah.  Tiie  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  fully  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  sign=<  and  omens,  and  the  need  of  their  correct 
inter|)retatin!i.  as  well  of  the  possibility  of 
jiredicting  the  future  by  means  of  various 
methods,  which  are  treated  under  Divlnatiox. 
While  eonsnltation  of  the  gods  was  thus  possible 
anywhere,  there  were  certain  places  especially 
ebosen  by  the  ^nds  as  seatit  of  answer  to  human 
inquiries,  and  thc-^e  orarles  ])layi>d  an  ini]iortant 
part  in  auci<'nt  life.  They  were  naturally  con- 
nected with  sanctuaries,  and  the  answers  were 
nsoally  imparted  or  interpreted  by  the  priests. 
The  numbM*  of  such  onumlar  shrines  was  very 

pr,-ii\ ,  ,ti',il  im--''  of  th,Tii  ''i  iiihtles.s  enjoyed  lilllo 
more  than  a  jo<'al  reputation.  Only  a  few 
reached  a  national  or  international  importance, 
but  tbeee  may  fairly  be  taken  as  typical.  They 
fall  naturally  Into  three  classes:  (1)  those  in 
which  the  answer  was  piven  throufrh  signs;  (2) 
those  in  which  the  god  spoke  through  the  moutii 
«f  aoine  In^ixiBd  peiMo;  (8)  thoae  when  the 


gcxl  manifested  hla  will  by  dreams  or  Tisiona  Id 

the  sanctuary. 

In  the  first  class  belongs  the  Tery  ancient 
oracle  of  Zeus  at  Dodona  (q.v.)  in  Epinu,  where 
answers  seem  at  first  to  have  been  given  by  the 

rustling  of  the  leaves  of  the  sacred  oaks,  tl>oui,'h 
later  other  methods  of  divination,  including  the 
lot,  wure  also  employed.  At  Olympia  the  family 
of  lamidiBj  in  whom  the  prophetie  |;ift  was 
bowytaiy,  answered  inquiries  and  predicted  the 
future  from  the  sacrifices  at  the  great  altar,  and 
a  similar  method  was  followed  in  early  times 
at  the  oracle  of  Ismenian  Apollo  near  Thebes. 
Next  to  Dodooa,  and  in  later  times  surpassing 
it  in  fame,  was  the  oracle  of  Zeus  Amnion,  in 
the  oasis  of  Siwah  in  Libya,  noted  for  the  visit 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  there  hailed 
a^i  tlie  di\  iiie  son  of  Ammoii.  It  was,  however, 
fretiuently  consulted  by  Greeks  in  earlier  times. 
The  answers  were  determined  by  the  swaying  of 
the  imaae  of  the  god,  as  it  ma  carried  in 
KOlemn  procession  on  the  shoulders  of  the  priests. 
At  some  jdaees  the  answer  was  ^riveu  by  easting 
lots,  or  throwing  dice  bearing  diaraeters  or  num- 
bers, which  were  interpreted  by  the  priests  or  by 
a  k^.  'Hitts  at  Attaleia  in  Phiygia  the  numhem 
referred  to  a  collection  of  oraciM  in  Teteev  and 
the  an-suer  wm  wooffiA  in  the  venes  indicated 

by  the  number. 

The  second  class  were  far  more  numerous,  and 
seem  to  have  been  jivevailingly  oracles  of  Apollo* 
for  this  god  was  the  smetai  minbter  of  Zeus  in 

declaring  the  future,  llere  belongs  far  the  most 
famous  of  the  ancient  oracles,  that  of  the  P.Hhian 
Apollo  at  Delphi  (q.v.).  The  responsi>a  were  here 
given  by  a  prophetess,  the  Fythia,  who  after  cere- 
monial purifications  drank  from  the  sacred  water 
of  the  Cassotis, chewed  leaves  of  the  sacred  laurel, 
and  seated  herself  on  the  sacred  tripod,  which 
was  placed  in  liie  shrine  of  tlie  tenmle  over  a  sub- 
terranean diasm  from  which  issued  a  cold  vapor, 
whose  fumes  thnw  her  into  an  ecstasy.  The 
questions  were  propounded  by  a  prophet,  and  the 
mutterings  or  ravings  of  the  Pjlhia  were  reduced 
by  the  priests  to  hexameter  verses,  and  thus  com- 
municated to  the  inquirer,  liesponscs  were  at 
first  given  in  but  one  month  each  year;  later, 
however,  they  could  be  obtained  on  all  but  un- 
lucky days.  The  favorable  days  were  determined 
by  examining,'  the  sacrificial  victims.  The  order 
of  the  iiKjuirers  was  determined  by  lot,  unless 
]>rcceiiciu'C  in  consulting,'  tlio  Oracle  had  bo^n 
granted  aa  a  mark  of  honor  by  the  oommunity. 
The  oracle  early  attained  wide  fame,  and  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  recei\ed  rich  gifts  from  King 
CrcesuR  of  Lydia.  Later  it  was  frequently  eon- 
suited  by  Athenian^*,  Spartiuis,  and  other  peoples 
before  venturing  to  decide  critical  questions  of 
policy,  especially  in  matters  connected  with  re- 
ligion. In  spite  of  iledism  during  the  Persian 
wars  an<l  some  undoubted  cases  of  deception,  the 
oracle  maintained  it;^  reputation  thmu'ih  the 
best  period  of  Greek  history,  and  with  some 
fluetuatioDS  enjoyed  prosperity  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors.  Other  famous  oracles  of  Apollo 
where  inspired  prophets  or  prophetesses  revealed 
the  unfswers  of  the  go<l  were  at  ilrancliid;i'  near 
Miletus,  at  Abte  ii)  Phocia,  at  Claros  near  Colo- 
phon, at  Patera  in  Ljreia,  and  at  Argos.  The 
in-^piratinn  was  in  nioHf  cases  communicated  by 
drinking  from  a  sacred  spring  or  of  the  bipod  of 
a  sacrifice. 
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The  third  class  of  oraclea  findii  its  best  ex- 
amples in  the  temples  of  yKsculapiua  (q.v.), 
where  the  sick  who  came  tn  <-oii>*uIt  the  god 
slept  in  a  hall  attached  to  tlie  etanctuary,  and 
wen  eitfaier  euicd  a  vision  of  the  god  during 
tike  night,  or  loeeiTed  directions  which  wen 
later  interpreted  to  titem  hy  the  attendants. 

The  most  cclchratcd  of  these  shrines  was  the 
Hitrua  uf  Kpiciauruti  (4.V.),  and  thu  iii-ic-riptions 
found  there  throw  much  light  upon  the  cliaructer 
of  these  establishments.  The  dreani'oracleit  were 
not  confined,  however,  to  the  sick.  In  the  sane* 
tuary  of  -\mnhiarnns  at  Oiopiis  in  Attica  visions 
not  on\y  helped  lha  nitk,  but  enliphtfiud  tlu* 
inquirer  on  other  subjects.  Before  the  inciiV  1 
tion  certain  sacrifloes  and  puriticationn  with 
lasting  were  re<]uired,  and  fees  were  of  course 
ooUected,  especialljr  from  those  who  had  been 
cured  of  disease.  Peculiar  in  many  ways,  and 
not  above  a  very  strong  suspicion  of  charlatanry, 
was  the  procedure  at  the  oracle  of  Trophonius 
at  Lebadea  in  U<eotia.  After  prolonged  preparn- 
tory  rites  and  sacrifices^  the  inquirar,  a  hcmqr 
eaite  in  each  hand,  descended  by  a  ladder  into  an 
artificial  Huhtprrancaii  ohanihpr.  whore  he  thrust 
hif*  f*'et  tlirmi^h  a  hole  in  the  side  wall.  lie 
WB-i  then  ."H^^ized  hy  some  unseen  power  and  borne 
below  the  earth,  where  by  apparitions  or  voices 
the  future  was  revealed,  and  he  then  found  him- 
self hurried  feet  foremost  into  tlie  chamlK>r  he  had 
left,  whence  he  was  removed  by  the  priests  in  a 
dazed  ami  iH-wildrrcil  eondition.  By  Lake  Avcr- 
nuH,  near  Cunia',  in  Italy,  was  a  celebrated  oracle 
where  the  future  was  revealed  by  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  and  we  hear  of  other  places  when 
necromancy  wm  practiced,  either  by  calling  the 
spirits  ill  person  to  answer  the  inquinr,  or  hgr 
meaite  uf  dr»'ams. 

As  it  was  believed  that  many  of  the  great 
propheta  of  the  past  had  predicted  the  distant 
future,  then  were  also  in  circulation  in  the 
ancient  world  mnny  collections  of  or;i<  h  s  at- 
tributed to  Bacis,  5lustFUs,  Orpheus,  and  other 
famous  seers,  and  these  predictions  were  freely 
cited  at  any  time  of  national  esiamity  or  con- 
sulted for  guidance  in  dlfBeuKies  by  the  lees 
educate<l. 

Consult:  Bouchf'  Leclerq,  nimtuire  de  la  dii'i- 
nation  (Paris,  1879)  ;  Stengel,  "Grieehisrhe  Kul- 
tuaaltertUroer,"  in  Mailer's  Handbuck  der  ktat- 
tiwken  Altertumtwiawntch^ft  (Munich,  1898) ; 

Buresch,  KInros  (Txjipzig,  1889)  :  Sttltzle.  Das 
ffrirchijtchc  Orakrlwcavn  (KUwangcn,  1887, 1891)  ; 
Sr-hr.iiiaiiii  TJpsius,  (fficdiiwhe  AltertUmer  II. 

(Berlin.  l'JO-_>). 

OUAN,  o-riln',  /V.  pron.  6'rllN'.  A  department 
of  Algeria  (q.v.),  sometimes  calle<l  the  Depart- 
ment uf  the  West,  from  the  fact  of  its  forming 
the  western  frontier  of  the  country.  It  is 
boimdcd  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  east  by  the  Department  of  Algiers,  on 
the  west  \>y  the  ICmpirc  of  .MonMco,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  desert.  Area,  44,610  square 
miles,  of  which  13,514  belong  to  the  Tell  (q.v.) 
and  a  large  portion  to  the  Sahnrn.  Popnlntion, 
in  1891,  942,000;  in  1901,  1,107,.154,  four  iiUhs 
being  Arabs.  R<«side«  the  capital,  Oran  (q.v.), 
the  seats  of  arrondissements  are  the  communes 
of  Sidi  bet-Abbte  (population,  in  1001,  25.739), 
Mostaganem  ( jiopulntion.  IT.O.'ft)  ,  Masrnra 
( Ijopulation,  20,914),  and  TlemcC'U  (popuhition, 
30,382}. 


OBAN  (Ar.  Waran).  A  Boaport  and  Catho- 
lic episcopal  city  of  Algtria,  eupital  of  the  de- 
j)artment  of  the  same  name.  It  stands  at  tiie  in- 
ner extremity  uf  the  Gulf  of  Uran,  an  inlet  of  the 
Mediterranean,  200  miles  wcst-.southwest  of  Al- 
gien,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  (Map: 
ikfrica,  D  1).  The  town,  girt  by  walls  and 
defended  by  strongly  armed  forts,  is  sifnattHl  at 
the  foot  uf  a  high  mountain,  crowned  by  the 
forts  Santa-Cruz  and  Saint-Grf'goirc.  The  ravine 
of  Oued  Bekhi,  laid  out  with  boulevards  and 
buildings,  divides  the  port  and  old  Spanish  town 
nn  the  west  fmni  the  modern  Freiuii  town  on 
the  east.  The  streets  and  promeiiade.s  are  p-n- 
I  I'ally  spaeious,  the  hou.s<'s  elej;ant  and  airy. 
The  priiKi|)al  eilitiees  are  the  t^iflteau-Neuf,  the 
residcnee  of  the  {general  of  divi.sion;  the  dejMirt- 
mental  offices,  including  the  UOtel  de  la  Pr<-fcc- 
ture,  the  civil,  criminal,  commercial  tribunals, 
etc.;  the  great  mosque  of  la  Rue  Philippe;  the 
Catholic  cathcilral,  and  the  barracks.  The  city 
has  a  college,  primary  and  native  schools, 
a  geological  and  archirological  society,  Protestant 
and  other  churches,  synagogues,  nHMques;  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Al;,'eria  ;  exeheqiier,  post, 
and  telegraph  offices;  an  immense  miiititry  hos- 
pital, with  accommodations  for  1400  beds;  and 
various  splendidly  appointed  magazines  and  Gov- 
ernment stores.  The  town  has  a  good  water 
supply.  Formerly  vessels  had  to  find  shelter  in 
the  roadstead  of  Mers-el-Kebir.  three  miles  dis- 
tant, but  tlie  eonstruetion  of  moles  >itiee  18H7 
has  im])ruved  the  harbor,  and  %'e.sM*]^  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  2,310,000  entered  and 
cleared  the  port  in  1898.  There  is  a  large  trade 
with  interior  Africa  and  with  Spain,  iUraerfa 
hein;?  only  140  miles  and  Gibraltar  220  miles 
ili^taat.  The  exports  include  agricultural  pro- 
duce, iron  ore,  and  alfa.  The  United  States  is 
repreaented  by  an  agent.  The  oountiy  in  the 
vicinity  is  bare  and  arid,  although  the  land  is 
not  sterile.  To  the  wiitli  of  the  town  the  e.mrtry 
is  uiitultivaled,  but  toward  tlie  southeast  lii^-hly 
cultivated  lands  are  seen,  (  attlo  are  raised,  and 
grain,  tobacco,  and  cotton  arc  grown.  Tlio  vine 
covers  large  tracts  of  land,  and  its  cultivation  is 
attended  with  great  sueesss;  the  wiaea  produced 
arc  of  good  quality. 

The  town  id  Oran  was  built  by  the  Moors,  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1509,  by  the 
Turks  iu  1708,  and  again  by  the  Spaniaras  in 
1732.  In  1791  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  shortly  after  it  was  altogether  aban- 
doned by  the  Spaniards.  Oran  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1831,  and  has  been  developed  by 
them  into  a  Ulfga  and  prosperous  town.  Popula- 
tion of  commune,  comprising  the  three  suburbs, 
Mers-el-Kebir,  La  Scnia,  and  AIn-el-Turk,  in 
1891,  75,000;  in  1901,  88,2SS. 

ORANGE,  A'rilNzh'.  The  capi(.i1  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  Department  of  Vam  luse.  France, 
in  a  iieaiififnl  phiiii,  on  tlie  .\i;.nie,  IS  miles  north 
of  Avignon  by  rail  (Map:  France,  L  7).  Tlien 
are  several  notable  Roman  remains  hen  and  in 
the  vicinity.  The  trinmphal  arch.  00  feet  high, 
is  celebrate<l  for  the  l)eauty  of  its  architecture, 
and  its  richly  sculptured  bas-reliefs.  The  ancient 
theatre,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  France,  has  a 
well-pmerved  stane.  The  Church  of  Notn  Dane 
dnte<;  from  the  eleventh  century.  Orange  has  a 
college  and  a  library.  It  bad  a  university  till  the 
French  Bevolntion.  It  mamifMStiives  aiUa«  muh 
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lins,  serges,  etc.,  and  tliere  are  oil-worlcB^  dve- 
works,  and  tanneries.  A  trade  in  wim,  spiHts, 
oils,  honey,  and  fruit  is  carried  on.  Population, 
in  1901  (commune),  10,090. 

(iran),'t'  i-i  the  Roman  Aruusio.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  independent  Principttlity  ot  Orange 
from  the  eleventh  century.  On  the  death  of 
Philibert  of  Chalon  in  ISfiO  the  pstat^ja  and  title 
pasMed  to  the  Hou»e  of  Nassau.  Wiliiniu  of 
Oniii;,'f,  suriiaiiifii  the  Silent,  ami  his  son, 
Maurice  of  Nu8.<hiu,  founded  the  j^tc  atnesw  of  the 
House  of  Orange  by  the  rule  wliii  li  thev  phived 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  iiepubiic.  (See 
Nabsav  and  Nrrnnti.AKDs.)  William  HI., 
Prince  of  ()rang<>  ami  King  of  England,  divd  in 
1702  without  issue;  aad  at  the  Peace  of  Itmlit 
(1713)  the  King  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  principal 
claimanta  to  the  principality,  ceded  the  territory 
of  Oraim  to  the  King  of  France.  The  titla 
Prince  of  Orange  is  now  borne  by  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  Dutch  throne. 

OS/ANGtSL    A  town,  including  sereral  vil- 

Itifn^s,  in  Franklin  County,  Ma»s.,  80  niilos  wi^t 
by  north  of  Boston;  on  Millers  River,  ami  <in  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  Massacliu- 
aetts,  C  2) .  It  has  a  public  library  of  7000  vol- 
umes. Its  parks— Central,  Brookstde,  and  CSod- 
(lard — are  very  attractive.  The  town  is  actively 
cn!?fl<»wl  ill  manufaeturinf?,  the  productn  iiu  luding 
scu iii^' inacliincs,  seu iii^' machine  needles,  furni- 
ture, lumber  products,  clothing,  especially  Rus< 
sian  vests,  b<Hce8,  tapioca,  automobiles,  water 
wheels  and  other  kinds  of  machinery.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  town  mcot  ini,'s.  The 
woter-works  arc  owned  and  "ix-ratcii  \>y  tl>c  to^Ml. 
In  1783  Orange  was  created  out  of  juvrts  of 
Warwick,  Athol,  Royalston,  and  New  Salem, 
and  incorporated  aa  a  district.  In  1810  it  be- 
came a  town.  Population,  in  1890,  4668;  in 
1900,  5520. 

OBANaE.  A  city  in  Essex  County.  X.  J., 
four  miles  iiorthwest  of  Newark;  on  the  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad,  a  branch  of  the  Erie,  and  elec- 
trio  raiironde  connecting  with  Newark,  Mont- 
dair,  Bloonifleld,  l&st  Orange,  South  Orange, 
and  other  towns  of  the  vicinity  (Map:  N'rw 
Jersey,  D  2).  li  is  .situut^-d  at  an  elevation  of 
from  150  to  200  feet,  near  the  ha>c  (if  First 
(Orange)  Mountain,  a  great  ridge  of  trap  rock, 
which  extends  for  many  miles  in  a  northeast  and 
southwest  direction  rtsing  to  a  height  of  over 
000  fei^t  above  tide  water.  Amonfr  the  pie- 
liires(|n('  spots  in  the  neighborhood  are  Llewcll\  ri 
I'ark  of  750  acres  (West  Orange),  with  nianv 
fine  rsafdanoea;  I^le  Rock,  on  the  east  bro%\ 
of  the  mountain,  now  a  part  of  the  new  public 
parte  system  of  Essex  County;  and  Hemlock 
Falls  (Smith  Ornnjjp),  situated  amid  wild 
scenery.  The  city  is  noted  as  a  residrnlial 
place,  having  the  homes  of  many  New  \'<\rk 
business  men,  and  from  its  elevated  suburbs 
eoounands  magnificent  views  of  the  surronnd* 
ing  country.  In  the  city  and  vicinity  are 
many  miles  of  exoellent  roads.  The  note- 
worthy buildings  includr  the  Stickler  "NTenxirial 
Library,  Columbus  School  Jitiilding  and  Thtatre, 
Decker  Building,  Metropolitan  Building.  Music 
Hall,  Orange  Memorial  Hospital,  with  the 
Skepard  pavilion  and  a  training  school  for 
nurses,  Orpban  Homr,  TTmise  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, Masonic  Temple,  and  the  First  Presbyterian 
Ghnreh,  originallj  bnili  in  1719,  and  aeveral 


times  remodeled.  Iha  city  has  a  public  library, 
a  bureau  of  associated  enarlties,  a  well-knon-n 
Mendelssohn  Union,  a  New  Kn;:land  Society,  Es- 
sex County  Hunt  ninl  Essex  County  clubs,  and 
other  athletic  and  social  cluba.  Orange  is  wide- 
ly known  aluo  a«  the  seat  of  an  extensive  hat- 
manufacturing  Industry.  Adjoining  Llewellyn 
Park  is  tlie  Edison  laboratory.  The  government, 
under  a  revised  charter  of  1879,  is  vested  in  a 
mayor,  hiintiially  elected,  and  a  council.  The 
board  of  education  is  independently  elected  by 
popular  vote.  The  water- works  are  owned  and 
operated  bv  the  municipality.  Population,  in 
1890,  18,844  ;  in  1900,  24.141. 

Orange,  grigiiiall_\  a  jiart  of  Newark  and  called 
the  'Newark  Mountain,'  was  probably  settled  as 
early  as  1006  or  1607.  In  1718  the  settlers  «- 
tablished  a  separate  Church  and  called  it  "The 
Mountain  Society.'  This  in  1781  became  the 
'Sectmd  Church  of  Newark.'  and  still  exists  as 
the  'First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Orange.'  In 
1806  Orange  was  separated  from  Newail  md  in- 
corporated as  a  tOMm  under  its  present  name,  .he 
name  Orange  Dale  having  been  ra  use  from  about 
1701.  In  1870  it  was  chartered  as  a  city.  Oui 
of  Orange  were  created  South,  West,  and  Eii.-st 
Orange  in  1801,  isni,  and  18fl3  respectively. 
Consult:  Wliittemore,  The  Founder*  and  Jiuildert 
of  the  Oran^  (Newark,  1896) ;  and  Wickea, 
nistonf  of  the  OrmHft*  from  1999  to  1809  (New 
ark,  1892). 

OBAVOB.    A  dty  and  the  county-seat  of 

Orange  County,  Tctjis,  ?71  miles  ra^t  of  Anstin  ; 
on  the  Sabine  Rivt-r,  and  ou  the  Sonthcrn  Pacific 
liailroad  (Map:  Texas,  II  4).  It  is  especially 
noted  for  its  extensive  lumbering  interests,  and 
is  also  an  important  shipping  centre  for  the  rice, 
cotton,  and  live  stock  of  the  vicinity.  Lumber 
mills,  cotton  gins,  and  a  rioe  mill  constitute  the 
principal  industrial  establishments.  The  water- 
works are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  3173;  in  1000,  3835. 

OBANOE  (OP.  orcnge,  Tr.  urnnge,  from  It. 
oreinctu,  arando,  from  Ar.  ndran;,  orange,  from 
Bind.  flAron^  from  Skt.  n&ranga,  nagaraHpaf 
orange;  influenced  by  popular  efymology  with  Fr. 
or,  Lat.  ourum,  gold,  in  allusion  to  Its  yellow 
color;  with  loss  of  initial  n  as  in  (nl(hr,  npron, 
augur,  umpire,  cf.  dial.  It.  naranzn,  naranz,  Sp. 
naranja,  Wall,  nnranze,  orange),  CUru*  a«niN<- 
tium,  A  low-branching,  long-lived  evergreen  tree 
of  the  natural  order  Rntacen.  In  cultivated 
orchards  it  =eMnm  pxrrrd^  HO  f(»et  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  nval  or  elli|>t ical ;  the  blossoms  pure 
white  and  vcrv  fragrant.  The  fniil  is  a  large, 
globose,  8  to  lO-celled  berty,  yellow  when  ripe, 
and  containing  a  refreshing  add  juicy  pulp.  The 
orange  is  used  as  a  dessert,  fruit  and  for  pre- 
serves, marmalade,  etc.  The  principal  types  of 
oran^'es  are  as  follows:  Citrus  anrantinm  sinen- 
sis, which  includes  the  common  sweet  oranges  of 
comnicr(i>,  including  more  than  70  horticultural 
varieties.  Citrus  anrantium  aroara.  which  in- 
cTudes  the  sour,  bitter,  or  Seville  oranges, 
lartreh-  used  as  budding  stocks  for  sweet  oran<res 
and  for  the  oil  obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit 
for  use  in  perfumery.  Citnis  aurantium  her- 
gsmia,  which  includes  the  bergamot  orange,  from 
which  bergamot  oil  is  obtained.  The  species  Citrus 
aurantium,  var.  nobilis,  includes  the  mandarin  or 
kid-glove  oranges,  and  tangerines.  These  areuostly 
■mall  early  aorta  and  hardier  than  aweet  oranges. 
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Thp  trifoliate  orange  {Citrm  trifoliata)  ia  valua- 
IjIc  chietly  on  account  of  its  hardiness  and  com- 
pact growth,  wbich  makes  it  a  good  hedge  plant 
«8  far  north  as  New  York  City.   It  has  a  value 

as  a  i^tock  for  the  Satsumn  •,;ir:i-lv  nnd  the 
kuniqunt,  rendci  in^'  (hiiu  nimv  luudv  liian  when 
workfiL  on  their  own  roots.  I'roinisin^'  hardy 
hybrids  between  this  and  Citrus  aurautium  are 
heing  (Stained. 

The  fruit  of  these  various  species  varies  ex- 
ceedingly in  form,  size,  juiciness  of  pulp,  thick- 
ness of  rindj  etc.  Some  varieties  lino  very 
numerous  sjeeds,  while  others  are  seedless.  The 
navel  orange  is  so  called  because  of  a  reumrkable 
development  of  adventitious  cells  vrhiclt  at  the 
apex  of  the  orange  give  the  fruit  an  umbilical 
nutrk.  The  orun^'e  is  :i  native  of  India  or 
^uthera  China,  whence  it  has  been  distributed 
hgr  suoeeeeive  stages  to  all  parts  of  the  sub- 
tropical world  and  the  wanner  temperate  re< 
gkms.  It  was  introdoced  into  Florida  and  South 
America  by  the  early  Spanisli  explorers,  and 
now  flourishes  wild  there  in  many  loea lilies. 
It  is  cultivated  in  nearly  all  the  eoiintries  ixir- 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Portugal,  India 
and  Southern  Asia,  Japan,  Plast  Indies,  Brazil, 
Jamaica,  Florida,  Louisiana,  California,  Aus- 
tralia, etc.  In  the  United.  States  the  production 
of  oranges  has  declined  somewhat  since  189G, 
owing  to  the  severe  winter  freezes  of  1894-95  and 
again  in  18U9,  which  ruined  many  of  the  orange 
groTcs  of  Florida.  Ihe  twelfth  eenauB  estimatea 
the  number  of  orange  trees  in  the  United  States 
in  1899  at  8.^07.710,  and  the  prodnelion  that 
year  at  6,171,2uD  boxes.  California,  with  o,<>4S,- 
714  trees,  produced  5,882,193  Ixjxes;  while  Flor 
ida,  with  i^52,94'£  trees,  produced  but  273,205 
hoxes* 

Oranges  are  usually  propagated  from  seed. 
Some  varieties  come  true  or  nearly  true  to  seed, 
but  luii-t  tin  ni)t,  and  so  are  propa;,'a(ed  by  Inid- 
ding.  They  thrive  on  nearly  all  kinds  of  fertile 
soils  and  are  found  in  high,  drj*  situations  as 
veil  as  low,  alluvial  lands  subject  to  occasional 
overflow.  They  cannot  he  grown  in  situations 
sulijeef  to  severe  frosts  duriiif:  the  fjrnwin;;  nea- 
son.  The  trees  are  set  in  the  urclmrd  when  about 
two  years  from  the  bud,  the  distance  apart 
usually  favored  in  California  being  10  feet  for 
dwarfs,  18  to  24  feet  for  semi-dwarfe,  24  to  80 
fret  for  standards*,  and  HO  to  40  feet  for  8eedlinp«(. 
Ckiiii,  thorough  cultivation  is  practiced  during 
the  growing  season  and  irrigation  i^'iven  wherever 
neceiisary.  Nearly  all  i  alifornia  orchards  are 
irrigated.  Orange  trees  under  favorahle  condi- 
tions continue  in  bearing  to  •  great  age.  Blos- 
soms and  green  and  ripe  fruit  ape  frequently 
seen  on  the  trcen  at  the  .same  time,  but  tlie  Initk 
of  the  croj)  ri|»ens  at  nlM>ut  the  name  time.  In 
harvesting  the  fruit  is  u^tinlly  gathered  by  hand, 
being  out  off  and  placed  in  sacks  or  cloth - 
lined  baskets.  It  is  kept  for  a  few  days  in  bas- 
kets or  shallow  bins  in  the  pa(  kint:  hfu-fc  fnr  the 
skins  to  dry  and  softeji  a  littU-,  then  graded, 
eaeh  fruit  wrapped  in  ti-siic  jiiipor,  and  packed 
for  market  in  hoxe.>«  hohlinj;  two  cubic  feet  eneh. 
Boxes  hold  from  90  to  252  oranges,  aeenrdiiig 
to  the  si/e  of  the  fruit.  Average  sized  fruit 
runs  from  170  to  200  to  the  box.  Oranges  stand 
shipnii  rit  and  when  properly  handled  some- 
times keep  for  months. 

Okaitoe  Dmeasks.  The  orange,  in  com- 
tnOQ  with  many  of  the  other  citrus  fruits,  is  sub- 


ject to  a  number  of  injurious  diseases  by  which 
the  trees  are  destroyed  or  stunted  in  their 
growth  and  the  fruit  injured  or  rendered  un- 
sightly. One  of  the  widest  spread  diseases,  espe- 
cially de.strnctive  of  lemons  and  sweet  oran;ie8, 
is  the  'foot  rot,'  whieh  is  of  unknown  origin,  but 
occurs  in  Floritla,  California,  Europe,  and  Aus- 
tralia, and,  according  to  estimates,  has  caused 
annual  liases  of  more  than  9100,000  in  Florida 
atone.  It  may  be  recognized  by  copious  exuda- 
tion of  gum  near  the  base  of  the  tree,  sparse, 
.Hiuall  yellow  leaves,  and  dead  small  branches, 
and  patches  of  dry  bark  which  fall  olf.  Other 
centres  a]>5)ear  and  the  disease  spreads  until  the 
wliole  tree  is  girdled.  Eemoving  tlie  soil  from 
aroond  tlie  erown  of  the  tree  seems  to  be  the 
most  effective  treatment.  Over  cultivation  is  to 
be  avoided  and  good  drainage  secured.  'Die-back,' 
so  named  from  the  dying  of  the  young  twigs  for 
several  inches  from  their  tips,  is  a  serious 
trouble  in  Florida.  No  variety  or  age  of  tree 
appears  exempt  from  this  disen'^-'  v,!iie]i  b«'erns 
to  be  due  to  tnalnutrition.  re.snlim<;  in  jiart  at 
least  from  improper  eultivation  and  improper 
drainage.  The  fruit  on  trees  is  not  abundant, 
ripens  prematurely,  and  frequently  splits,  drop- 
ping from  the  tree  before  ripen injr.  Withholding 
nitrogenous  fertilizers,  stopping  cultivation, 
ninlLiiin;;  about  trei's  and  thorough  drainage  have 
given  good  results  in  overcoming  this  disen.se. 
The  sooty  mold  {Mcliola  camfUia-)  is  a  fungu.'* 
that  follows  scale  and  other  insects  which  exude 
hnneydcw  upon  the  trees.  It  covers  the  leaves 
ai;  I  -  lis,  interfering  with  their  functions,  and 
rendrrs  the  fruit  unsalable  by  the  covering  of 
black,  almost  felt-like  mycelium.  Hy  destroying,' 
the  insects  with  resin  washes  or  by  fumigation, 
the  accretion  of  honeydew  (q.v.)  is  stopped  and 
the  sooty  mold  disappears.  Not  only  citrus  trees, 
but  many  others  are  subject  to  this  pest.  'Blight,' 
a  destructive  and  apparently  eonta;.,dous  disease 
of  unknown  cause,  for  which  no  cure  is  "8  yet 
known,  aeons  to  attack  bearing  trees  only.  The 
lea%'es  suddenly  wilt,  even  in  rainy  weather; 
numerous  sprouts  appear  upon  the  trunk,  and 
die  after  a  season  or  two.  The  trees  blossom  pro- 
fusely the  season  following  the  wilting,  but  are 
usually  leafless,  and  set  few  fruits  and  ripen 
fewer.  A  single  branch,  or  the  wliole  tree,  may 
be  affected,  but  in  any  ease  the  tree  is  finally 
destroyed.  Tlie  seab  is  due  in  a  species  of 
Cladosporiuiii  wtiii-h  causes  wnrtH  or  scabs  on 
the  leaves  and  fruits.  es|)eeially  of  lemons.  Thor- 
ou^  spraying  with  ammoniacal  copper  carbon- 
ate will  prevent  this  diaease.  At  least  five  ap- 
plications should  be  given.  Bee  Colored  Plate  of 

CiTBUH  FKLITH. 

Consult:  Bonavia,  CuUivatrd  Oratufca  and 
hemons  of  India  (London,  1890) ;  Risso  and 
Porteau,  Histoire  natureUe  den  omnijrrn  ( Paris, 

;  Cutturr  of  ihe  Citrus,  in  California  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  Report  (Sacmmento, 
1902);  Mills,  Citrus  Fniit  Culture,  California 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Bulletin  138; 
Hareonrt.  Florida  Fnilfs  (Louisviltc,  Ky.,  1886)  ; 
W'lok'^on .Ciilifnrvin  FrtftVsfSan  Francisco,  1891 )  ; 
B.  .Vliiio.  Kl  naranjo  (  Valencia.  1900)  ;  TrratiMe 
and  Handbook  of  Ornn<ic  Culture  in  Florida. 
Louitiana,  and  California  (4th  ed..  New  York 
and  Jadraonvill^  IMS). 

OBAKOE,  Prince  of.  See  Weluam  I.,  the 
Silent';  WuxiAK  III.,  King  of  England. 
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0B.'ANQEBUBO.  A  oity  and  the  connty-«eat 

of  Orangeburg  County,  S.  C.,  61  miloi  louth  by 
east  of  Columbia:  on  tlu-  north  fork  of  the  EdLsto 
River,  and  on  the  8oulheru  and  the  Atlantic 
OoMi  Line  railroads  (Map:  South  Carolina.  O 
S).  It  is  the  seat  of  Cladiu  University  (Meth- 
odist Episcopal)  for  negroes,  opened  in  18(i0,  and 
of  ihu  Colored  Moriuiil,  Industrial,  Agricultural 
and  Mecliauiciil  College.  There  are  cotton  and 
cottonseed  oil  niiils,  IuhiIkt  niill-f,  a  furniture 
factor}',  machine  shops,  brick  yards,  etc.  Orange- 
burg has  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  luml^r, 
and  turpentine.  The  water-works  and  electric 
lipht  plant  are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Pop- 
ul;il;nti,  ill  is'oo.  2'Nj4;  in  1000,  4455. 

OBAHaE  CITY.  A  to^\-n  and  the  county-seat 
of  Sioux  County,  Iowa,  45  miles  north-northeaat 
of  Sionx  City;  on  the  L'hiea^'o  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  (Map:  Iowa,  A  2).  it  has  the  North- 
western Classical  Academy,  with  the  Rapclye 
Library  ol  3000  Tolumest  and  is  interested  prin* 
ci pally  in  fonning  and  atodc*ralsing.  Tli«  new 
court  house  here  is  a  handsome  strticture,  P^pu* 
lation,  in  1800,  1246;  in  1900,  1457. 

0RA.VOB  raSB  STATE.  See  Obahob  Itrr- 

TM  CoT.oxY. 

O&AlfaE  INSECT&  The  insects  whkb 
affect  the  orange,  also,  as  a  rule,  affect  the  lemon 
and  nthrr  trees  of  the  genus  Citrus.  The  most 
important  and  injurious  are  the  scale  insects  of 
the  family  C'oecidiP.  which  attack  the  leaves, 
twigs,  branches,  and  trunk.  The  long  scale  ( Hyti- 
laapig  Oloveri)  and  the  purple  scale  (MyiilaapU 
eitricola)  were  for  a  Inn;;  time  the  principal  in- 
flect enemies  of  the  oranj,'*-  ),'rovea  in  Florida,  but 
the  Florida  red  scale  { Asi>iiliotus  finis)  and  the 
chaff  scale  (I'tirlaioria  ptrifundci)  have  become 
numerous  and  injurious.  In  Ix)uisiana  the  chaff 
scale  has  been  the  principal  enemy*  although  the 
purple  scale  bas  d<me  some  damage.  The  orange 
chidiiaspis  (rhionofiins  citri)  also  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  tlii^  State  as  well  as  in  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies.  In  California  none  of  these  species 
are  noted  as  pests  in  tlie  orange  groves,  although 
the  purple  scale  and  the  long  scale  have  been 
aeeiwiitally  introduced  into  some  localities  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  The  principal  California 
scales  are  the  (jiHfornia  rc(l  scale  ( Aniritliotm 
eitricola),  the  white  or  lluted  seale  {Icerya 
Purchan),  and  the  black  scale  {Lecanium 
ohm).  The  white  or  fluted  scale  bas  been  prac- 
tieally  exterminated  b^  the  introduetion  of  the 
Australian  ladybird  [\ovhtH  cardinali-'i — see 
Laoviukd),  and  the  black  scale  is  more  of  a  pest 
to  the  (dive  orchards  than  to  the  iiran;.'f'  f;ro\et*. 
The  California  red  scale  is  therefore  the  only 
serious  scale-insect  enem^v  to  the  citrus  trees  of 
California,  and  is  kept  m  check  by  fumigation 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gae,  and  by  spraying  with 
the  kerosene  distillate  emulsion,  Tne  soft  scale 
{Lecanium  heaperidum) ,  the  hemispherical  scale 
{Lecanium  hcmisptuEricum) ,  the  Florida  wax 
scale  ( Cerofia»tt»  FUtriderutis ) ,  and  the  barnacle 
scale  ( r4TOf>{(Mte»  eerripediformia) ,  as  well  as 
the  common  mealy-bug  {DarUilnplwi  ritri).  are 
also  found  in  orange  groves,  but  >«<ddotn  do  any 
great  damage.  See  Scale  Insects. 

A  rather  aertons  pest  in  Florida,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  LouMana,  to  the  white  fly  {Atetfrodea 
eitri)  which  «omet5me<?  uwarms  upon  the  leaves 
of  citniR  fruits,  stopping  the  pores  and  extract- 
ing the  sap    nd  whieh  thnnigli  its  —ceharinn 


excretion  is  also  the  nidus  for  the  spores  of  a 
black  amttt-fungus  which  further  damages  both 
the  health  and  appearance  of  the  trees  and  fruit. 
A  mite  enemy  of  the  orange  injures  the  fruit  to 
some  extent,  and  is  e»{M>cially  harmful  to  the 
salable  value  of  the  iruit.  This  in  i'hyloptua 
obsivonu,  called  tbe  'rust  mite*  of  the  orange 
and  the  "silver  mite'  of  the  lemon,  since  it  ])ro- 
duces  a  rualy  api>carance  oil  oran;;e  fruit  and  a 
s>ihcr\  appearance  on  lemons.  I  lie  soN  cn  i^^n 
remedy  against  these  mites  is  flowers  of  suli<hur 
added  to  kerosene  emulsion  spray.  Another  mite 
which  occurs  upon  oranges,  and  which  is  clos^^  ty 
allied  to  the  so-called  'red  spider'  of  green- 
houses, is  the  six-spotted  inite  iii  tr'nii/<hiis  scjc- 
maculatua) .  It  feeds  mainly  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves,  and  it  is  also  readi^  controlled 
the  use  of  sulphur  in  aome  form  or  another.  ( See 
Mite.)  8onie  damage  is  occasionally  dome  to 
oran^'c  trees  by  termites  or  so-called  white  anta, 
but  usually  Ucause  of  some  prior  daimi;,'e. 

The  leaves  are  injured  by  the  oran;;e  n])]iis 
{Siphonophora  citri(uUa),  and  by  several  suck- 
ing bugs,  such  as  the  green  soldier  bug  CSezara 
hilaria)  and  the  thick-thigbed  metapode  {Meta* 
podiua  fcmoratus).  A  number  of  caterpillars 
feed  ujion  the  h-aves,  the  most  consjii  'i  i-  of 
which  is  the  larva  of  I'njiilio  crc»photilcfy,  ^*ume- 
times  known  as  the  'orange  dog.'  The  saddle- 
back caterpillar  (larva  of  Empretia  ttimulca), 
end  the  bagworm  (larra  of  OUeetieu»  Ahhotii), 
and  several  other  less  prominent  Icpidnptcrous 
lar>'£P  eat  the  leaves  to  a  greater  or  kj^str  extent, 
and  there  are  several  leaf-rollers  which  also 
damage  the  foliage.  The  cotton-stainer  (q.v.)  or 
red-bug  (Dysdercm  auturellus)  punctures  the 
fruit;  as  does  also  the  leaf- footed  bug  (Lepto- 
glossua  phyllopus) .  A  very  serious  enemy  of  the 
oranL'c  in  Mexico,  and  one  the  advent  of  uhidi 
is  greatly  feared  by  the  orange-growers  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  Morelos  orange  worm  or 
fruit  lly,  the  larva  of  Trj/peta  ludent.  Here  the 
tly  lays  her  eggs  upon  tlie  skin  of  the  young 
orang"'.  and  the  ma^-L'ots  whicli  hatch  from  these 
eggs  penetrate  the  pulp  and  ruin  the  fruit. 
Nearly  all  of  the  species  just  mentione<l  occur 
in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  and  several  of 
tliem  are  found  in  the  orange  groves  in  Mediter- 
ranean regions.  Tn  South  Africa  and  Australia 
the  orange  has  a  different  insect  faima,  but  the 
species  are  allied  to  those  in  America  Mid  l^re* 
sent  practically  the  same  groups. 

Consult:  Hubbard,  Insect ti  of  the  Orange  (De* 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1880); 
Marlatt,  "The  Scale  Insect  and  Mite  Enemies  c« 
Citrus  Trees,"  in  Yearbook,  Department  cf  AgH' 
culture  for  1900  (Washington,  1901). 

OBAVO-ZKEK.  The  members  of  the  Irish 
worietv  called  'The  Loyal  Orange  Institution.' 
Alter'the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (q.v.)  in  1(190.  the 
Irish  Catholics,  who  on  account  of  their  .Tacobite 
leanings  were  oppreswHl  by  the  English,  began 
to  form  various  semi -revolutionary  soeietie^^.  In 
oppo.sition.  the  Irish  Protestante  formed  the 
above-named  society,  the  object  of  whieh  was 
to  o|)|(os<'  Hiima)!  ratlinlicisiii  and  tr>  inaintain 
the  union  of  I']iii;lami  and  Ireland  and  the  Pro- 
testant Hueei'^~ii>n  to  the  crown.  Though  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  William  HI.  (of  Orange ) ,  who 
drove  out  tb»  Oktholie  James  11.,  it  was  first 
definitely  established  in  l'I»iter  in  ITOf).  It  ex- 
tended rapidlv,  and  even  had  some  lodges  in 
England  and  Canada.  .ParllaoMnt  waa  eompelled 
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to  check  the  turhulence  of  the  oigwixation  on 
■emal  occaeioiui,  and  from  1818  to  1828  it  wm» 

suspended  in  Ireland.  It  had  a  complex  orf»anTza- 
tiou,  and  tlie  graiul  lorl;,'!-  luul  a  Uiwtiiif;  twice  a 
year,  in  May  and  ou  Xuvoniher  5.  la  Ireland  the 
aociety  haa  for  a  long  time  had  no  influence, 
but  there  are  numerous  lodges  atill  exiflting  in 
the  United  States.  July  12th,  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  ni  the  Boyne,  is  'Orange  Day.*  Con- 
sult: Victo  of  the  rn  .scnt  fState  of  Ireland  and 
of  the  Di9turbancv.i  in  That  Country  (London, 
1797);  An  Unbia!M!iI  Irishman,  Onngmtm  Bw- 
foaed  (New  York,  1824) ;  ParliatMHtary  Jteport 
on  the  Orange  Afwooiation  (London,  1835) ;  IJI- 
Inirn,  fyranycism:  Its  Oriffin.  Ci>n--<ii!uti':)n,  and 
Vbji  cts  (ib.,  1866);  I^ky,  History  of  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Cmtutv,  yele,  viii.  (ib.. 
1878-90). 

OBANOE-NASSAU,  Ouukk  or.  A  roy:il  or- 
der of  the  Netherlands,  with  five  ilus  r  .  i  urnhd 
in  1892  in  the  name  of  Queen  WilhtLmiiia.  It  is 
conferred  as  a  reward  for  aenrioes  to  the  country 
or  to  the  royal  house,  and  may  he  given  to  iar> 
eignere  aa  well  as  natiTee.  The  decoration,  a 
blue  enamoUd  mtss  with  (>it,'ht  fKiitits,  surrounded 
by  a  laurel  wiettlh,  bears  the  uaiiuuul  arms  on  a 
blue  ground  with  the  legend,  Jc  maintiendrai, 
on  tbe  reverse  a  W  with  the  ineeription  (ifMi  sij 
met  oM  {*Goi  be  witb  ua»). 

OBANGE  Ollh  An  essential  oil  obtained  from 
the  rind  of  the  orange.  Etsence  de  Biearade, 
hvm  the  bitter  orange,  is  distinguished  from 

emence  de  Portugal,  from  the  rind  of  the  sweet 
orange.  The  oil  is  cxtractc<l  sometimes  by  dis- 
tillation,  but  more   roniiiioiily   by   the  s|)<)ii;il' 

{trocess,  which  consists  iu  prosiii^'  tin-  peel  of  the 
mit  foireibljr  against  a  piece  of  tlut  sponge  in 
audi  a  aMumer  aa  to  break  the  oeila,  irom  which 
the  oil  cinides  and  Is  absorbed  by  the  sponge. 
When  exhau.sted  the  ]>et'l  is  thrown  aaide  and  the 
apouge  wjiuig  out  into  a  bowl,  where  the  oil 
separates  from  the  watery  liquid  which  accom- 
panies it,  and  is  then  decanted.  This  oil,  which 
IS  a  pale  yellowish  liquid,  consists  of  nearly  08 

per  c«-nt.  of  a  terpene  called  lemonenp,  and  is 
used  for  llavoring  ami  in  jk-i  fiin)ery.  the  essen- 
tial oil  obtained  by  llio  aqueous  distillation  of 
the  fresh  flowers  of  tiic  bitter  orange  is  chiefly 
uaed  in  perfumery  under  the  name  of  oil  of 
orange  flowers,  or  oil  of  nernli.  The  yield  from 
one  ton  of  flowers  is  about  forty  ounces,  and  the 
finest  trees  afford  nlM)\it  sixty-six  jKtinids  of 
flowers.  The  ncroli  oil  is  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
liquid  with  an  odor  of  orange  iowers  and  a  bitter 
aromatic  flavor.  Both  omnge  oil  and  oil  of 
neroli  are  made  diiefly  in  tbe  south  of  France. 

OBANOE  BIVEB  (Hottentot  C'lrirp,  Great 
Water).  Tbe  principal  river  of  the  extreme 
fMratbem  part  of  Africa  (Map:  Africa.  T  7).  Its 
farthest  headstream  rises  on  the  slo|n>  of  ("liani 
papne  Ca«4t1«>,  a  peak  of  the  DrakenlxTg  on  the 
boundary-  In  t  wren  Natal  and  Basutoland,  scarcely 
more  than  100  miles  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
flows  across  the  continent  in  a  fzenerat  westward 
ooiirse.  flri^t  southwest  ward  through  Bafnitoland, 
then  forming  in  a  larye  Wnd  the  southern  lK>un- 
dary  of  the  Orange  River  Colnnv,  after  which  it 
flows  acroiss  the  northern  part  of  Cape  Colony,  and 
Anally  form  -  t  h.>  iKiundary  between  the  latter  and 
Oennan  Southwest  Africa  until  it  empties  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It*  total  length  is  nearl v  1 .300 
miles.  It  receives  in  the  upper  two-fifths  of  it« 


course  practically  all  its  permanent  tributaries, 
the  last  and  largest  of  whieh  is  the  Vaal  (q.v.), 

which  13  by  some  gentiraphers  considered  as  the 
true  upper  eour.se  of  the  river.  Below  its  con- 
fluenec  Mith  the  Vaal  llie  ()raii;;e  Ihjws  through 
the  arid  wilderness  of  the  southern  Kalahari 
region  and  Namaqoaland.  In  the  last  500  miles 
of  its  course  it  reor ivcs  no  permnncnt  tributarit^, 
though  several  larue  wadis  leiid  into  it.  Its 
vcduiiie  decreases  by  evaporation,  and  at  its 
mouth  it  is  almost  exLauc>ted.  A  sand  bar  blocks 
the  mouth.  In  the  wet  season  the  river  lierouies 
an  impetuous  torrent.  About  jiO  miles  from 
its  mouth  it  is  comp1et«ly  obstructed  by  rapids, 
and  farther  inlan  '  iilHi\  t  its  conlluenee  uith  the 
Molopo  Wadi,  it  fcdins  the  famous  "Hundred 
Falls  or  the  Great  Anghrabie.s.  Here  llie  river 
descends  400  feet  in  a  courws  of  id  miles  in  a 
eotttinuous  series  of  rapids  and  cataracts  between 
a  confusion  of  high  rocky  crags.  The  river  re- 
ceived its  pre'sent  name  in  1777  in  honor  of  the 
House  of  Orange.  ('on>ult  ('havamMi«  Afritom 
8tr6me  und  Fliisae  ( Vienna,  1883). 

OBAVOB  BIVBR  OOXOVY  (formerly  the 
Obanoe  Free  State)  .  A  British  colony  in  Snith 
Africa,  lying  between  the  Orange  Kiver  and  it^ 
tributary  the  Vaal  (Map:  Africa,  G  7).  The 
latter  separates  the  colony  from  the  Transvaal 
Colony  on  the  north,  and  tbe  former  from  Ospe 
Colony  on  the  Kouth.  Cape  Colony  ((."riqna 
Land  West)  also  forms  the  western  Imumiary, 
while  on  the  east  tlie  colony  is  bounded  liy  Natal 
and  Basutoland.  The  area  is  estimated  at  -tS^li 
square  miles. 

Physical  Features.  Tb«  aurfaoe  is  an  un- 
dulating plateau  lying  at  an  elevation  of  3000 
to  4000  feet  abcne  the  sea.  This  plateau  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  DrakenlJCTg,  with  a 
height  of  7000  to  11.000  feet,  and  slopes  mainly 
westward  and  northwestward  toward  the  Vaal 
River.  It  is  for  the  greater  part  a  prairie  cmm- 
try.afTording  good  i)asturngc  m  summ  r  '  t-.t  t,  f  ry 
sparsely  wooded  except  in  the  ea.itern  ii.iii.iiuiins 
and  along  the  rivers,  whieh  are  frin;;ed  with  wil- 
lows. The  colony  is  watered  entirely  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  Orange  and  the  Vaal.  The 
climate,  owins  to  the  hidbi  altitude  and  the  dry* 
ness  of  the  air.  is  very  healthful  and  agreeable. 
The  rr^rion  is.  however,  subject  to  hot  w  inds  from 
the  interior,  SO  that  the  temperature  rii^es  actual- 
ly hi;,dier  than  in  the  lower  ground  of  Natal.  The 
mean  temperature  is  about  0!°,  and  the  average 
extremes  arc:  highest  95°,  in  January;  lowest 
40°,  in  June.  The  dominant  flora  is  herbaceous, 
becoming  shnibby  toward  the  west.  The  large 
wild  animals  have  entirely  disapp<-ared.  Tiie 
cotmtry  t^utTers  occasionally  from  the  locust 
plngue. 

Th»  northeastern  portions  of  the  country  con- 
sist mafnlr  of  TriaMtie  sandstones  and  shales  in- 

trrl>edded  uilh  hori/otdal  roal  seams  whieh  out- 
crop e-i>oiially  in  tlie  Kroonstad  and  Heilhrnn 
district  M  in  the  extreme  north.  The  southwestern 
portion  belongs  te  the  great  South  African  lacus- 
trine basin,  the  surface  nek  being  of  tho  Karoo 
series  with  intrti-'inn'*  of  igneous  rocks. 

Mining.  The  mininp  industry  of  the  colony  is 
confined  prinei]>a!!y  to  the  production  of  dia 
raonds.  which  are  found  at  KoflTyfnntejn  and 
Jagersfontein,  in  tbe  Fauresmith  distriet.  They 
are  also  found  to  some  extent  in  tbe  neighbor- 
hood of  Kroonstad,  in  the  north.  During  the  last 
deeadoof  tba  ninelMnUi  oentniyetNisidmbla  pro^ 
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nM  WIS  mAde  in  tlie  exploitation  of  the  diamond 
fleUb,  the  output  having  inereaKd  from  09,226 

carnta,  \aUm\  at  £224.000,  in  1H!>0,  lo  3O7»00O 
carats,  valued  at  £1,508,000,  in  1898.  'llie  large 
coal  deposits  in  tlie  north  around  Kroonstad  arc 
eztcnsivelj  exploited.  Gold  is  also  iound. 

AoBiCL'LTVME.    IBj  the  oonformatlon  of  the 

siirfncc  the  soil  is  hotter  adii|)tt'J  for  grazing 
tiiiin  a^'rii  ullure,  and,  ulthuugh  grain-raiHiug  is 
ufi  the  increajse,  it  is  still  inferior  to  the  pastoral 
induitrj.  There  are  at  present  about  iO>000 
holdings,  comprising  about  30,000,000  aereSy  of 
which  a  very  small  part  i»  und^r  cultivation. 

CoMMKKCE  ASD  'lUANSPOKiATio.'^.  The  prin- 
cipal exportit  uf  tlic  colony  are  wool,  liidrs,  com, 
and  diamonds.  The  commerce  was  almost  entirely 
suspended  bv  the  Boer  War,  exports  falling  off 
from  about  iStMOfiOO  in  1898  to  about  £28»< 
000  in  1901.  The  imports,  caitsisting  mostly  of 
general  nurch.'Uidisf.  wiic  less  afTritnl.  Tlie 
colony  hm  about  4U0  miles  of  raiKva,\!5,  the  main 
line  entering  from  Cajie  Colony  and  connecting 
Bloemfontein  with  the  Cape  and  the  Tranavaal 
ndlway  ^tenis.  There  is  also  another  line  eon* 
neeting  the  northeastern  part  of  tin-  (.(jIoiiv  \\ifh 
the  Natal  system.  The  railways  were  originally 
construcU'd  hv  ('ii]H'  Colony  and  acquired  by  the 
Orange  Free  State  in  1897. 

GovnNMKRT.  Since  the  estaUishment  of  civil 
gm'emment  after  the  annexation  of  the  colony  to 
Oreat  Britain,  the  Orange  River  Colony  has  been 
Uinlfr  till'  su[jii-iiK>  iiiitiiority  of  the  flovfiiior  of 
Orange  Hiver  and  the  Trani>vaul  colonies,  witu  ia 
rppreaented  hi  the  former  eolony  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  council.  The 
wvenue  f<  derived  principally  from  customs.  Tlie 
revenue  aiul  cxpfiu] iturcs  for  1902-03  were  GSti' 
mated  at  £775. (»>0  and  £7110,000  respectively. 

There  is  a  system  of  Govcrmnent  sehoois,  but 
•dneatioa  is  neither  compulsory  nor  free.  The 
population  of  the  eolmiy  in  1890  was  807,50.1,  of 
whom  77,71(1  Mere  wliito  and  l'2f).7*^7  natives. 
The  majurity  of  the  white  inhabitants  belong  to 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Chwreli.  Capital,  Bloem- 
lontein  (q.v.)« 

HiBTMtT.  Before  1836  the  region  between  the 
Vaal  and  Orange  rivi  i-i  was  .a  wilderness,  in- 
hat>i((d  \>y  wandcriii;,'  hands  of  Bushmen  and 
hroken  trihfrf  of  rcfum'cs  from  tlie  armies  of  the 
greal  Zulu  rulers,  Chaka,  Dingaan,  and  Maaeli- 
kutse.  In  1836  there  was  a  great  emigration  of 
fiosrs  from  Cape  Colony,  owing  to  dissatisfao> 
tioo  with  the  British  Goveroment.  This  move* 
ment,  the  'Cn-at  Trtk,'  liad  Natal  for  its  goal, 
but,  the  British  not  allowing  the  Boers  to  remain 
in  passession  of  this  regiou,  a  part  of  them  set- 
tled in  the  country  north  of  the  Orange  and 
unother  in  the  territory  north  of  the  Vaal.  Th** 
republic  thus  c^t.-tblished  between  the  Orange  and 
Vaal  (1S4J)  proved  a  distxirhin^r  n.  ijjhbor  to 
Cape  Colony,  mi  tliut  aftr-r  somo  friition  it  was 
forcibly  annexed  by  the  British  in  1K48.  The 
eountrv  continued  in  their  pOHsession  until  1R54, 
ifhen  it  was  formally  given  up.  The  independ* 
CMC  of  the  Orange  Free  State  was  declared  on 
Febriiary  23d  and  a  constitution  adopted  on 
April  10th.  which  was  revised  Februarv 
9,  Hr,r,.  May  s,  1879.  and  May  11.  ISflH. 
About  the  year  1862  a  large  number  of  Griquas 
(^.v.)  sold  their  fanna  to  the  Free  State  GoTcm* 
Tnent.  and  miprnted  in  a  body  to  the  coast  side 
of  the  mountains  in  independeat  KalTraria,  oc- 
enpTii^  a  burge  tnet  of  country  fb«re  known  by 


the  name  of  Mo  Man's  Land.  In  1860  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  Moshesb,  chief  of  the 
Basutos,  by  which  a  portion  of  llio  ttrritory 
known  as  Basuto  Land  was  ceded  to  the  Urange 
Fne  State.  The  bovmdaries  agreed  on  by  this 
trealjr  were,  however,  somewhat  modified  by  the 
Oovemor  of  Cspe  Colony  in  1889.  The  intimate 
relationship  of  tho  (Iran;,;*'  Frio  State  and  the 
South  .African  Republic  ti,tal>iislii(l  a  commu- 
nity of  iliterests  between  thtin  whenever  local 
jealousies  were  put  aside,  and  a  party  in  each 
eiate  always  desired  their  union,  or  at  least 
a  close  alliance.  When  in  1899  the  jealousy  be- 
tween the  Boers  and  the  Uitlanders,  or  foreign 
settlers  in  tliu  two  republics,  together  with  the 
pugnnHous  diplomacy  of  President  Kruger  of 
the  South  .Virican  Republic  and  Joseph  Chamber* 
lain,  the  British  Colonial  Secretary,  biou|tht  on 
war  between  the  eountries  they  represented,  tho 
Oran;:c  Free  Stut<.'  cast  its  j.it  witli  its  sister 
republic.  This  wao  iu  accordance  with  a  treaty, 
arrangcil  in  April,  1807,  for  mutual  support  in 
ease  of  attacks  upon  the  independence  of  either. 
After  the  first  aggressive  campaigns  of  the 
Boers,  the  Orange  Free  Statf-  was  overnin  by 
the  tide  of  British  success;  and  on  May  •J4,  lIMiii, 
Fi<  IdMarshal  Ix)rd  Robfrls,  commandin;,'  the. 
iiritish  forces,  issued  at  Bioemfoutein,  the  cap- 
ital, a  proclamation  annexing  the  Orange  Free 
State  to  the  British  Empire  as  the  Orange  River 
Colony.  The  Orsnge  Free  State  witnessed  much 
of  the  ^rui  rrilla  fi;,d)tin;r  after  the  formal  annexa- 
tion of  the  lloer  republics;  it  was  repeatedly 
traversed  by  British  columnn  in  1  !iO(»- 1  !KI2,  and 
its  President,  Ste^rn,  was  one  oi  the  last  to  aub- 
mit  to  the  British.  See  TuofBVJkM;  South 
Africa  ;  South  African  Wab, 

BiiiUocBAPiiY.  Johnson,  Afri<a  (London, 
1884);  Keane,  South  Afrim.  vol.  ii.  (il).,  l.S!l.')i  ; 
Theal,  South  Africa  (ib.,  l!iJ»y|  ;  Norris-Newman, 
With  ike  Bocra  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free 
State  in  lSS0-8t  (ib.,  1882)  ;  Struben,  Kotea  on 
the  Geological  Formation  of  South  Africa  and 
Its  Mineral  ffo.ioioo  s  i  ih,.  1897);  Bryce,  /m- 
prtHnions  of  South  Africa  (ib.,  1897)  ;  Norris, 
The  South  African  War  (ib.,  1900);  Wright, 
Thirty  Years  in  South  Africa  (ib.,  1900) ;  Cres- 
wicke.  South  Africa  Qnd  the  Transvaal  War 
(Edinl)nrf.di,  IWn  i  ;  Keane,  The  Boer  States,  Laud 
and  i'euiiU'  (London,  1900)  ;  De  Wet,  Der  Kampf 
zicischcn  Bur  und  Britv  (Leipzig.  l!Ml2  i  ;  id.,  Im 
Kampf  um  BUdafrika  (Munich,  1002  et  seq.) ; 
Robinson,  A  lAfetime  in  Bouth  Afrim  (London, 

OB.ANa£  BOCKFISH.   See  Rockfish. 
OBAVOE  BOOT.  See  Httoabtis. 

OBANOE-TIP.  Any  one  ..f  several  butler- 
flies  of  the  family  Pieridse,  which  are  usually 
white  in  color  marked  with  black,  and  have  a 
conspicuous  orange  spot  at  the  end  of  the  front 
wings,  the  lower  surface  of  the  hind  wings  b<'ing 
mottled  with  a  urreeuish  nc't^^^lrk.  The  most 
noted  HjH."cies  in  the  I'nited  States  i.<*  Anihorhari.i 
genutia.  It  is  found  throughout  the  Southeast- 
em  United  States,  reaching  as  far  north  as  Con- 
necticut. 

OBANO'-UTAN'  (Malay,  man-of-the-woods ) . 
One  of  the  three  grc^at  anthropoid  apes  {Simia 
safynM)  .  It  inhabits  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and 
difTers  in  sevoral  important  respects  from  iti 
African  relatives,  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla 
(qq.T.}.  Its  Individual  featiUMs  an  the  height 
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of  the  Rkull,  the  loqg  arms,  nine  bones  in  the 
wriat  and  ■ixteen  dono*Iuinbar  Tertcbne,  of 

which  twelve  licar  ribs.  In  external  npponmnec 
the  orang  is  not  so  hmnnn  as  the  {gorilla,  tlie 
n  (l<ii>h  bro\vn  hair  with  wliicli  tlu-  IxKiy  is 
clothed,  the  long  aMW,  with  a  verjr  ahort  thumb. 


TEETH  or  OSAjrO-VTAH. 


and  the  long  slender  handa  and  feet,  eombining 
to  emphaeiae  the  reieniblanoe  to  monkeys.  The 

head  in  more  anthroi>oi(l,  as  the  skull  lacks  the 
proiiiiiKiit  suixTciliary  ridges  of  the  gorilla  and 
is  strikingly  brathycephalie ;  moreover,  the  oj)en- 
ioga  of  the  nostrils  are  more  pear-shaped  than 
in  the  other  apes.  The  brain  la  noticeably  like 
that  of  man,  more  so  than  that  of  either  the 
gorilla  or  chimpanzee,  as  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres arc  much  convoluted.  Tlie  teeth,  how- 
ever, are  mure  ape-like  than  human,  for  the 
canines,  c^ecially  of  the  male,  are  stron^y  de- 
veloped. The  IcwDMAioin  of  Um  lanmx  is  «xtnor> 
dinary,  as  Ihcre  is  a  larn  sae,  developed  from 
its  united  ventricles,  which  hangs  down  in  front 
of  the  trachea.  The  thumb  arid  big  toe  are  very 
small  and  often  lack  nails,  and  sometimt-s  even 
the  terminal  phalange  is  miaaing.  The  body  iu 
bulky  and  the  legs  are  short  and  comparatively 
weak,  but  the  arms  are  so  long  that  tney  reach 
to  the  ankles  when  the  animal  is  erect,  and  arc 
(■xcf<ilinf,'ly  mu?H^^ular.  In  walking  the  wciglit 
is  born  on  the  knuckle.^  of  the  hands  and  the 
outer  aides  ot  the  feet,  so  that  neither  the  palms 
nor  the  sofca  are  placed  squanlpr  on  the  ground. 
Only  when  assisted  by  some  artificial  stipport  do 
these  apes  walk  on  the  feet  alone.  In  height  the 
orang  is  about  50  inches  or  less,  the  males  being 
Bmeh  tiw  laigar. 

These  apea  are  now  inhabitants  of  the  swampy 
forests  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  alone,  but  there 
is  rea.son  to  believe  that  species  of  this  genus 
formerly  inhabited  the  southea-stern  portion  of 
the  Aaiatie  continent.  They  have  few  natural 
enemies,  of  which  laigc  serpents  and  crooodilea 
are  tlie  most  important,  Irat  even  for  these  the 
orangH  have  Vdt\f  fear,  BW  are  they  alarmed  at 
the  ai)i><arunri'  of  man.  They  are  arbon-al  in 
th<"ir  lialiits  and  rather  deliberate  in  their  move- 
ments, but  are  agile  and  ver>'  much  at  home  in 
trees.  They  build  nei^ta  or  platforms  of  branches 
at  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet  frnni  the  ground, 
and  there  they  are  said  to  slrH-p,  being  diurnal 
in  habit.  The  female  also  brings  forth  her 
single  young  one  in  such  a  home,  which  it  is 
said  the  male  builds  for  her.  Wounded  orangs 
build  such  shelters  for  themselTCs,  when  escape 
by  flight  is  impossible.  Tliese  apiw  are  purely 
vegetarian  in  diet,  living  chiefly  on  fruit  and 
young,  tender  8h<xtts.  and  they  rarely  have  occa- 
sion to  go  to  the  ground  for  foo<l.  Sometimes, 
liowever,  th^  go  in  search  of  water  and  are  thus 
obliged  to  travel  on  the  earth.  They  ordinarily 
go  OD  an  fours,  bat  msy  raise  tbemselTcs  on 


their  feet,  and,  by  grasping  overhanging  branches 
with  their  hands,  progress  rapidly  in  an  erect  po- 
sition. In  traveling  in  this  way  or  from  tree  to 
tree,  they  make  as  much  as  five  or  six  mile-s  an 
hour.  They  are  not  gregarious,  but  are  usually 
found  single  or  in  pairs.  Though  naturally 
peaceable,  they  can  make  u  tierce  resistance  when 
oonietcd  and  compelled  to  defend  themselves. 
IVhen  taken  young,  the;f  can  be  readily  tamed, 
and  are  frequently  seen  in  zoiilogical  gardens. 

Consult:  Uartman,  Anthropoid  Apes  (New 
York  1880)  ;  Wallace,  Malay  Arehipelago  (New 
York,  1869) ;  Homaday,  Two  Yean  in  the  Jungle 
(New  York,  1885) ;  Fmhea,  'donkeys,"  in  AlleB*8 
TfaturaUat's  8eric8  (I>ondon,  1804)  ;  Hacckel, 
Aua  Inaulinde  (Bonn,  1901).  See  Plate  of  Ak- 
THBOPOio  Aneai,  under  An. 

OBANTENBAUM,  6-ril'n<^-rn  boiun.  A  town 
in  the  Guverument  of  Saint  reter^bur;,',  llus.sia, 
19  miles  west  of  that  city,  on  the  (iulf  of  Fin- 
land, opposite  Kronstadl  (Map:  Russia,  B  6). 
It  has  a  tine  palace,  built  by  Mentchikoif,  now  be- 
longing to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz,  a  summer  theatre,  many  fine  villas,  a  marine 
hosiiitai,  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  Its 
proximity  to  Saint  Petersburg  and  ita  sea-bath- 
ing' iai  ilities  make  it  a  popular  summer  resort. 
The  place  was  originally  the  private  estate  of 
Prince  IfentehikolT,  and  the  palace  was  for  aonM 
time  occupied  \ij  Psttt  HL  FopulatloD,  in  1807, 

6300. 

ORA.ONS,  A-rfi'dnz.  Inhabitants  of  the  west 
and  northwest  of  Orisaa  and  Chota  Nagpur.in  In- 
dia, one  of  the  groups  of  tribes  speaking  Dravidian 

Iaiij,'uai:es.  They  are  still  a  verj'  primitive  people. 
Their  dances  and  marriage  customs  are  of  con- 
siderable interest.  The  young  people  have  great 
freedom  in  their  choice  of  wives  and  husbands. 
The  Ontons,  or  Uraons,  esJI  themselves  Krumkh ; 
and  are  also  known  as  Dhangar  ('mountaineers'). 
Consult:  Batheh,  "Notes  on  the  Orfion  Lan- 
guage," in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  A-v\(il;r  Su- 
ciety  of  Bengal  for  1806;  Dalton,  Dtucriptive 
Ethnology  of  Bengal  (Calcutta.  1873)  ;  Kowncj, 
The  Wild  Tribes  of  India  (London,  1882). 

OB'AT<yBIO  (Ital.,  oratory).  A  form  of 
sacred  music  chiefly  epic  in  oiharacter,  consistiag 
of  choruses  and  soli  accompanied  by  the  or- 
chestra, and  generally  preceded  by  an  instru- 
mental overture.  The  name  is  derived  fmni  the 
oratory  of  churches,  where  the  first  j)orforiiuuKes 
took  placsL  The  lull  title  of  such  a  work  was 
Bappnadntamime  per  U  oratorio.  Oradualiy  the 
name  of  the  place  eame  to  be  used  for  the  art- 
form  itself.  The  originator  of  the  oratorio  is 
Philip  Neri  (q.v.),  who.  soon  after  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood  (1551),  began  a  series  of 
public  lectures  on  Bible  histoiy.  In  order  to 
make  his  talks  more  interesting,  Nert  engaged  the 
services  of  Aninnircia.  the  master  of  the  Papal 
eha])el.  who  composed  s<vcalleil  Latiiii  Sf/inluali 
(hynin-i)  for  thi'se  lectures.  The  snee<>>s  of  this 
undertaking  was  pronounced.  After  the  death 
of  Animuceia  no  less  a  master  than  Palestrina 
furnished  the  music.  At  the  beginning  these 
Laudi  had  but  a  loose  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  leettire.  but  they  soon  <:row  into 
a  kind  of  mystery  with  moralizing  tendencies. 
The  characters  generally  were  pernonifications  of 
abstract  ideas.  The  fliat  work  of  this  kind  was 
Cavalieri's  AmImm  e  oorpo  (1600),  in  wliidi  tho 
eonposar  nakea  use  of  tha  iww  kind  of  mdtui- 
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tive  that  had  just  then  been  originated  by  the 
iounders  of  the  Florentine  musical  drama  (stilo 
mpfnaentaHvo).  Theee  flisi  oratorios  were 
called  Asioni  sacri,  and  differed  in  nothing  from 
operas  except  in  choice  of  Uie  subjects.  Even  the 
ballet  is  introduced.  Csrissimi  (1604-74)  ban- 
ished soeneiy  and  acting  from  these  perform- 
ances. Bui  to  compensate  he  introduoed  the 
chaneter  of  the  ^MforioiM (later  called  narrator) , 
a  person  who  sanf^  the  narrative  portions  of  the 
t«xt.  Aless.ui.li  )  Scarlatti  ( 1659-17^'-.  ,i  intro- 
ducrd  the  ana  into  the  oratorio,  thua  reliev- 
ing the  monotony  of  the  purely  declamatotj 
style  of  his  predaoeeeora.  For  the  paeeegea  aa* 
rigaed  to  tbe  narvator  he  wnta  Jteetloftoo  aceoo. 
Along  thcee  Uaea  followed  Ckldan,  Leok  and 
Stradella. 

In  Germany  the  oratorio  also  developed  from 
the  mysteriea.  The  earliest  woric  of  this  kind  is 
Stephani's  PttMio  «eoKiMlu«»  MaUhaumt  (1570), 

but  it  remained  the  only  one  for  some  liine. 
Not  until  1023  do  we  meet  another  oratorio, 
Schdtz's  Die  Auferttehuny  Christi.  \\  liereas  the 
Italian  composers  favored  the  new  monodio  style, 
Behfltz  cluiw  to  the  polyphonic  manner  to  aneh 
aa  extent  that  the  words  of  a  single  personage, 
the  Evangelist,  were  set  to  a  chorus  with  elabo- 
rate aeeonipaniment.  ITis  s  i  < u  1  oratorio  was 
Die  sichcn  \Vorte  Christ  i.  The  subject  matter  of 
these  oratorios  indicated  the  direction  in  which 
that  form  waa  to  deveUtp  in  Germany,  for  all  sue* 
eeedfng  e^nnpoeers  Umitod  themsehrea  to  the  stoiy 
of  the  Passion  of  Christ.  Thus  the  oratorio  be- 
came the  pafisirm  oratorio,  or  briefly  the  -passion. 
In  two  oratorios  appeared  in  Hamburg, 

one  by  Kci»er,  the  other  by  Handel,  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  other  composers,  ospo* 
cially  Mattheeon  (1681-1764)  and  Teknumik 
(168M7<7).  These  -works  placed  the  oratiMio 
upon  a  higher  level  than  it  had  attained  in  Italy. 
The  German  masters,  while  not  repudiating  the 
inewNlie  tl^le,  warked  in  the  polyiAoiiie  style 
and  won  great  iMpnlarity  for  the  new  art- form  by 
the  frequent  use  of  the  chorale  (q.v.).  They  even 
employed  phrases  of  chorales  as  subjects  for  the 
fufrues.  The  way  was  now  prepared  for  Bncli 
( 168.5-1750) ,  in  whose  Passion  According  to  8<tint 
Uatthevo  the  form  found  its  loftiest  expression 
(1789).  Into  some  of  the  ehomaes  a  contempla- 
tive ekoment  ia  introdtued,  eooaiBtuig  of  medita- 
tions upon  the  events  just  narrated.  After  Bach 
only  one  other  composer.  Graun  (1701-50),  wrote 
%  passion  that  has  not  fallen  into  oblivion.  This 
Was  Dcr  Tod  Jesu  (1755), 

In  Hamhorg  Haadel  had  written  a  Qerman 
tasaion.  Worn  years  later.  In  Itoly,  he  wrote 
two  oratorios:  II  trionfo  del  tempo  r  del  disen- 
gattno,  an  alleporiral  work  entirely  after  the  man- 
ner of  <3aris*Himi :  and  La  Rrnurrrzifme,  a  real 
Italian  oratorio  like  those  of  Scarlatti.  In  1716 
he  wrote  one  other  Oerman  passion.  All  HbftB 
works  were  only  a  preparation  for  his  great  Eng- 
lish oratorios,  upon  which  the  fame  of  Handel 
(1685-1759)  rests,  and  which  to  tliis  day  mark 
the  perfection  of  this  art-form.  When  the  mas- 
ter wrote  his  Itrst  English  oratorio,  Esther 
(1720),  he  had  oomplctdy  formed  his  style.  The 
excellent  ehomses  whieh  were  at  his  dtspoRsl  in 

London  led  him  to  assign  thf  r]\i--f  portions  of  t'lp 
oratorio  to  the  chorus.  And  it  is  jnst  in  these 
numbers  that  Handel's  genius  nhine^  most.  In 
the  masterly  treatment  of  vocal  f  tuaiM  Haadel 
•taoda  wifhoat  a  rival,  aa  does  BMb  1b  hk 


mastery  over  the  instrumental  fugue.  The 
chorus  is  used  for  various  panoses  j  sometimes  it 
is  oontemplatir^  aa  in  Badi^  passion,  at  other 

times  didactic,  teaching  a  moral  lesMnn ;  then 
again  he  unen  it  in  u  dramatic  manner  to  mark  a 
climax,  and  again  at  times  for  dciK-riptive  or 
narrative  purposes.  In  the  matter  of  tbe  aria- 
loms  Handel  does  not  besitote  to  employ  aU  llw 
various  kinds  in  common  use  then  in  the  opera, 
even  the  bravoura-aria.  The  recitative  is  gen- 
erally the  dramatic  recitative;  the  rtcitativo 
accco  is  practically  banished,  for  it  appears  only 
ill  v«t7  short  numbers,  and  even  then  witli  ohaitg- 
ing  bannonieB.  His  suhjecto  Handel  chose  fiom 
the  whole  range  of  bihlieal  hiatoxy,  a  proceeding 

that  hm  been  followed  hy  aU  anbssqfiMit  oom- 

posers  of  oratorios. 

At  the  name  time  that  Handel  perfecte<l  the 
oratorio  in  England  this  art-form  rapidly  de- 
teriorated in  Q^many.  The  baneful  infloenee  of 
the  decadent  opera  affected  all  forms  of  sacred 
music  The  oratorio,  like  tlm  opera,  soon  cou- 
8iHte<l  of  a  number  of  arias  or  duets,  loosely 
strung  together,  and  servod  no  other  purpose 
than  the  exhibition  of  Lm  n  ^ura  singing.  There 
waa  ]iractteally  mo  difference  between  ua  mvaie 
of  an  oratorio  and  an  opera.  The  works  of  this 
period  have,  therefore,  very  aptly  been  called 
'concert  oratorios.'  What  has  just  been  said  re- 
garding the  oratorio  in  (jiermany  appliea  with 
equal  force  to  that  form  in  Itoly.  Tha  oratorio 
had  entirely  lost  ito  dlstinetlve  traits  and  as* 
similated  those  of  the  opera.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, then,  that  wiien  the  reforms  of  Gluck 
brought  about  a  change  in  operatic  music,  gome, 
change  at  once  became  noticeable  in  the  ora- 
torios. But  even  the  best  works  of  that  time  • 
haw  not  attracted  more  than  passing  attention. 
The  Urst  master  since  Handel  who  has  written 
oratorios  of  sterling  merit  is  Havdn  (1732- 
1809)  {The  Creation,  The  8eaM>n9).  But  Haydn's 
style  is  radically  different  from  Handel's;  while 
the  latt^a  might  be  characterized  aa  apii^  the 
former^  ia  rather  lyrie  and  deseriptiv«.  Bven 
the  instrumental  intrt  Itn  ti-ins  show  tbe  dif- 
ference Iwtween  the  ti\o  masters.  Those  of 
llan  li  l  iirv  fii;_';il  and  behmp  entirely  to  the  poly- 
phonic-contrapuntal style,  those  of  Uaydn  are 
descriptive  and  belong  to  the  homophonie-har- 
monic  style.  In  Haydn's  works  the  orchestra  ia 
a  far  more  important  fa<rtor  than  in  Handel's. 
Strictly  speaking,  only  the  Creation  is  an  ora- 
torio; the  Beaaims  is  entirely  secular  in  char- 
aeler  and  really  a  charming  idyl  in  oratorio- 
form.  Spohr  (1784-1659)  ehooses  loftier  snb- 
jeeta  and  treato  them  in  aa  individual  manner, 
although  he  does  not  depart  from  established 
forms,  while  the  sixteen  oratorios  of  his  contem- 
porary, vSchneider  ( 178t1-18r).3) ,  who  enjoyed 
great  popularity  during  his  life-time,  were  soon 
forgotten.  The  next  great  master  in  the  history 
of  the  oratorio  is  Mendelssohn  f  1809-47).  His 
two  oratorios,  Saint  Paul  and  Elijah,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  works  in  this  form  since 
the  days  of  Handel.  On  the  whole.  Mendelssohn 
follows  the  principles  that  guided  Bach,  for,  like 
the  great  Leipsig  Cantor,  he  inaists  upon  the 
chorale.  The  overtnre  to  SaiHi  Paul  begins  with 
an  iustrumenf al  setting  of  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous chorales;  then  follows  some  fugal  writing 
in  which  motives  from  the  chorale  are  skillfully 
interwoven.  Hie  fugal  writing  in  many  choniflcs 
is  mow  in  tba  aaawr  of  Handel.  But  although 
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Mendelssohn  adopted  general  art  principles  from 
his  preat  predecessors,  his  music  preserves 
throughout  its  own  individuality,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  further  irom  the  truth  than  to  rcmrd 
llendelBadhn  m  an  hnitator  of  either  Baen  or 

Handel.  Liszt  (1811-80)  al.-^o  tried  liis  talents 
in  tlic  oratorio  (Vhrislufi,  i^uint  >s'fa?< i-sA/.s,  iSatnt 
Klixobcth) ,  but  these  works  do  rot  iiuuk  any  dis- 
tinct phase  in  the  developiueut  of  the  art-form. 
Rubimtein  (1829-94),  when  he  found  that  he 
was  unable  to  compete  with  his  formidable 
rival  Wa^er  in  the  field  of  dramatic  composition, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  oratorio.  His  deter- 
mined eiForbi  to  be  original  led  him  to  make  sev- 
eral  attempts  to  revive  aoenic  representations  ot 
the  oratorio  under  the  name  of  aoeretl  ofiera 
( Geistliehe  Oper ) .  His  worlcs  in  this  form.  Para- 
disc  Lost,  The  2'otccr  of  Jiahrl,  Mnscs.  met  only 
with  a  succt^s  d'cstimc.  Not  even  the  idea  of 
sacred  opera  is  original  with  Rubinstein,  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  up  to  the  time  of  Carissimi 
oratorios  were  practically  saered  op«ras.  But 
even  miieh  later  biblieal  subjeet-^  had  been  intro- 
duced upon  tlie  operatic  stage,  as  Joseph,  by 
ld<^hul,  and  Most^  in  l-Ujitio,  by  Kossini. 

In  France  the  form  of  the  oratorio  never  found 
much  favor.  Not  only  have  French  com|)oser8 
not  added  to  the  repertoire  of  oratorios,  but  the 
perforninnees  of  such  works  by  Handel  and  other 
compo'-cis  are  verj'  rare.  Tlie  fir>t  biblical 
oratorios  written  in  France  are  tliose  of  I/<'Hueur 
(17flS-lBS7).  All  of  these  are  very  short  and 
were  never  performed  outside  of  France.  The  first 
Preneh  oratorio  that  was  heard  outside  of  its 
native  land  was  L'cnfancr  du  Chris'^,  by  ]?erlioz 
(1854).  It  only  enjoyed  a  short  pupularily 
when  after  1870  tlie  Berlioz  cult  was  at  its 
height.  Gounod's  Redemption  (1882)  and  Mora 
et  Vita  (1885)  are  probably  the  moat  important 
of  the  French  oratorios,  and  they  have  both  been 
given  outside  of  France.  The  8aere<l  works  for 
the  stage  written  by  Saint  Sai-ns  (  l.><3" — ), 
Bamson  et  Dalilah  and  Di'hifjr,  nro  constantly 
performed,  both  as  op<Tas  and,  without  scenic 
aceesaories,  as  oratorioe.  The  elaborate  choruses 
are  certainly  in  true  oratorio  style.  Massenet's 
Kyr  (1S7.5)  and  La  Vin-ije  (1S80)  and  the  four- 
act  sacred  drama  Marie- Madeleine  (1873)  con- 
tinue the  tradition  of  the  French  school  of  ora- 
torio. 

Among   modem    oratorios   the  Pranotamis 

(1888)  of  Tincl  and  the  l^nint  hudmiUa  (IHSO) 
of  DvoT.^k  have  attracted  ennsiderable  attention, 
while  Tho  Dr>  atn  of  (li  rontiiis  ( litOfl) ,  l»y  Klgar,  a 
young  English  composer,  has  been  accepted  by 
many  writers  as  the  finest  specimen  i)f  Knglish 
oratorio  since  the  days  of  Uandel.  Quite 
rewntly  (18ft7)  a  young  Italian  composer,  Peroei 
(  1><7'2  — ),  has  come  forward  with  a  nmst 
arnl)itiiius  work,  an  oratorio-trilogy',  tl«e  three 
parts  of  which  bear  the  titles:  Pastion  nminliiu! 
to*  Saint  Marc,  The  Trantfiguration  of  Christ, 
The  Reeurreetion  of  LacuriM.  Tli«  composer  evi- 
dently attempted  nothing  1e«s  than  a  combination 
of  the  art  slyb^s  of  Palestrina.  Haeh.  and  Wagner. 
Hut  if  we  exci-jit  tlic  uratorios  df  ^b•n<ielss^hn 
it  would  seem  that  the  nineteenth  ccnturj'  has 
moduced  no  oratorios  that  are  likely  to  live  long. 
This  inability  of  composers  to  WTite  successful 
bihliea!  oratorios  le<l  to  the  establishment  of  a 
form  that  lias  In^eri  called  simhir  orn  f<.rio. 
It  is  true  Handel  {Heracles,  Scmrlc)  and  Haydn 
(fireMons)  wrote  such  works,  bnt  these  appear 


to  be  rather  iMlated  instances,  and  besides  at- 
tempt to  preserve  some  connection  with  the  real 
oratorio  by  occasional  religious  choruses.  Schu- 
mann may  be  regarded  aa  the  founder  of  the 
^Mmdar  oratorio.'  His  Oos  Pttradte$  und  die 
Peri  (184.1)  \\as  the  first  work  in  which  the 
form  of  the  oratorio  was  employed  f(jr  a  purely 
secular  work.  To  this  class  belong  also  Schu- 
mann's Faust  (1853)  and  Der  Hose  PUgerfahrt 
(1851).  Next  to  Schumann  the  greatest  master 
of  the  secular  oratorio  is  Bruch,  whose  Odysseus 
(1873)  and  Achilleus  (1885)  arc  frequently  per- 
formed by  the  larger  choral  societies  of  (iermany 
and  England.  Uf  other  composers  of  this  form 
the  following  are  deserving  of  mention:  Gade 
{Die  Kreuzfahrer) ,  Vierlhag  (Der  Raub  der 
Babineritmen,  Atarich),  Lorenz  {Otto  der 
(Irossc),  (Joblschmidt  {Die  sieben  TodNihidcn), 
and  Benoit  {Die  Schelde).  See  I^Iibacle  Plat; 
M0K.VLITY;  Mtsteby;  Opeba;  and  consult:  Pat- 
terson, The  Story  of  Oratorio  (New  York,  1902) ; 
Kretssdunar,  FBkrer  ihireft  ite»  Oomoertaaat 
(Leipzig,  l8!)5-nn)  :  UptOD*  n»  SUmdord  Ora- 
torios (Chicago,  181(0). 

LIST  OF  IMI'OBTANT  OBATOMOS. 


Armea.  P  , 

Ame,  Abe. ..... 

Arnold.  S  

Atterbunr.  L.,... 


Ilczcklah  (1878). 
.St.  John  the  BvangeUst  (1881}. 
Abel  (1755). 
Jmlllh  (1764). 
Ablmeleck  (1768). 
Prodigal  Son  (1767). 
Goliath  (1773). 
Christmas   Oratorio  (1734). 

Bach  /  St.  Matthew  Pa^lon  illi9i. 

I  St.  John  Pa.ssion  (1720). 

Bamby   Hebekah  (1870). 

Bamett.  J.  F   The  }{aisinK  of  I.azarua  (187C). 

Beetboven  C'hristus  am  Oelberg  (1799). 

B«n«dlel:  /^t.  CecUia  (1866). 

 tat.  Peter  (1870). 

Bennett..  ../The  Woman  of  Samaria  (1867). 

Berlioz  ....L'Bnfancc  du  Christ  (1864). 

Brahms  .....The  German  Requiem  (1868). 

Carissimi 
(C.1604- 

La     Rappresentaslone  delT 

Anima  ed  il  Corpo  (1600. 
Ih-gt  oratorio). 


Cavaliere. 


  Tne  ucru 

,1  (Jephte. 


Cimaroaa,  D. 


(II  Sacrifielo  d'AbnunO  (1786). 

1  i.r  ■   


Ollmpladc  (ITtT). 


Coflta  (1«&6>- 

♦•"iNaaman  (1864). 


Co  wen.  F.  H. 


(The  Deluge  (1878). 
•■■  I  Ruth  (1887). 


P,.,,,,.,.  I  Palestine  (1812). 

" iThe  Captivity  of  Judah  (1884). 


oC  Oerontloa 


Cusins  Gideon  (1871). 

David.  F.  C  Molse  an  Sinai  (1846). 

DvoMk  St.  Liidmilla  (1S86). 

iThe  Uglit  of  Life  (1896). 

Klgar.  E  <TtM    Dream  ' 

I  (1900). 

Goldschmidt.  O  Ruth  (lfifi7). 

Onunoil  /'^^  Redemption  (IMI). 

 •••\Mors  et  Vita  (1885). 

Graun  Der  Tod  Jesu  (1755). 

Israel  In  Egypt  (1738). 
II  Trionfo  del  Tempo  <17V7). 
Esther  (1720). 
Saul  (1738). 
The  Messiah  (1741). 
SamsoB  (1742). 
Joseph  (1743). 
Judas  Maccabseus  (17M). 
Occaisional  (1746). 
/rheodora  (1749). 
/The  Creation  (1796-98). 
•(The  Seasons  (1800). 

I  Die  ZcrstiSninc 
.<  (1840). 
I  Saul  (18fi8). 
f Gideon  (1860). 
Horaley,  C.  B.  ...-<  David. 

Uoseph. 

Jenkins.  D....«..*.The   L«Bettd  df 
(1894). 

Kiel.  F  «...Clu1stnuui  (1874). 


Uandel. 


Haydn.... 
Hiner.  F. 


St  David 
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Klein,  B. 


fJcphthah  fl828). 
J  Uavl  " 


Leslie,  H,  D. 


LUlt. 


Lonra. 


•Id  (lh30). 
Ulob  (1820). 
Immanuel  (1853). 
I  Judith  (1858). 
Die  Legcnde  von  d«r 
Elisabeth  (lSti4). 
.Chrlstua  (1866). 
Die  FesUeiten  (1829). 
Die  ZcntAruas 

(1829). 

Loreto.  V  St.  Ignatius  Loyota  (K.52). 

Macfarren  St.  John  the  Haptl8t  (1S7:{). 

Mackenate  The  Hose  of  Sharon  (1884).  * 

llarx.  A.  B..  M(>.s*'.s  (is.^ii>. 

(•Marlp-M.Til.  I.  ine  (1873). 
.■{Eve  (INT,.). 
I  La   VlerKo  (1880). 
(St.  Paul  (1836). 

Ifeiidclaaoliii  •{  Elijah  (1838-46). 

(Chrlstus  (IM4-47). 

Mevcrbcer  Gott  utid  dif  Nutur  (1811). 

Houque.  B  Abraliam  (18C0). 

TMount  SInal  (1830). 
David  (1834). 

The  Martyrdom  9i  8L  Wtf- 

carp  (1855). 
Ha«ar  (1873). 
..StTPeter  (1873). 

(Judith  (ISSK). 
Job  (1S92). 
Kiner  Saul  (1S94). 
Saul  of  Tarsus  (IMS). 
Emmanuel  (1880). 
Fersroieai  San    Gugiieimo  d'Aqattaida 

(1731). 

Pierson  Jerusalem  (18&2). 

Porpora  —  La  Bbutlila  dl  Santa  JBawKOm. 

(1686-c.l7ee.) 

Rheinthalen  Jcphta  (1856). 

Rossini  Stabat  Mater  (1832-41). 

fDer  Thurm  lu  Babel  iUHn. 
I  Das  verlorene  Paradles  OKn), 
1  Moses  (1887). 
iChrlstus  (18M). 

Salnt-S.'W^ns  No?I  (188-). 

Scni-lnttl.  A... 
(1659-1726.) 


OoMtaar* 
Mm... 


Uubln.'itrln . 


Doiorl  dl  Maria. 
.Sacridslo  d'Abramo. 
The  Judsmeat  of  the  World 

(1819). 
Paradise  Lrf>f«t  (1824). 
V  9»,y..-  Pharaoh  (1828). 

Christ  the  Child  (1829). 
Gethsemane     and  Q«liOth« 
-  w      _  i  (1888). 

Schubert  ....Lasanis  (1838). 

Schumann  Paradise  and  the  Perl  (1843). 

8eh8t&  H..  /  Kosurrf  ctlon. 

(1M9-187S.)        (  I>a.HKlon. 

fl^ast  Judgm.nt  (ISlC). 

Bftlbr,  ....-{  Calvarj-  lis;;:;). 

I  Kail  of  Babvlon  (1S40). 
,  J  I  St.  Mary  Mafrdalen  (1888). 


The  Crucifixion  (1887). 
fThe  Resurreotlon  (1870. 
The    Three    Holy  Chlldrra 

(1885). 

Thf  Prodigal  Son  (1869). 
The    Light  of  th.-  \V.)rl<l  (1S73). 

VcrdJ  Manzonl  Requlom  nsVlV 

Winter  Pilgrimage  to  Calvary  (1792). 


Staaford..  

Snlllvsn. 


Ztoiareni,  N. 


[The  FuS^*iato  Kgjrpt  (188?). 


I  The 


(1787). 


OBATO&IO  SOCIETY.   See  Choral  S<x;ie- 


OBATORY  (Lnt.  orntoriuti,  relatinpf  to  an 
Mator,  from  orator,  orator,  from  ornrr,  to  pray, 
M  a  kgnl  petitioner).  The  art  or  act  of  s|>oak- 
lag  pemuuively  to  an  audience,  with  elevation 
of  thoaght  and  smthnent  and  eorresponding  ex- 
pression. 

Tho  art  of  ■^pf^nking  in  public  in  such  a  inannor 
as  to  convinrp  nnil  persuade  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  developed  in  comparative  perfection.  Like 
other  attainments  of  primeval  man,  it  was  emdo 
in  its  early  forms.  The  oldo«t  rocorrl  of  such 
speech  is  what  mipht  he  exp('rt»Ml  of  Mfthusnel's 
son  Lanierl).  wlio,  having  <  <imtii;i!iilf'il  lii-s  small 
audience  to  hear  his  voice  and  hearken  to  his 
■pweh,  daelnw  that  ha  wQI  alaj  a  man  for 


wounding  him,  and  cites  an  historic  precedent  in 
JoatiJlcation.  It  is  the  earliest  type  of  oratory 
-^■the  war  harangue,  either  by  way  of  rousing 
warlike  ardor  in  the  tribe,  or  of  brag^Mti<;  !itK)ut 
heroic  deeds,  as  happens  among  sava^'es  t>> day. 
Similar  examples  of  the  war  speech  occur  in 
the  iitad  and  in  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  all 
the  while  gnnriag  longer  and  fuller  of  form  Md 
art  with  nrogwa  in  literary  cultivation. 

After  the  military  address,  as  of  generals  to 
armies,  and  often  with  it,  other  forms  began  to 
be  evolved  as  races  emerged  from  barbarism. 
When  a  sense  of  equity  and  regard  for  human 
rights  prevailed  over  deapotie  might  sufficiently 
to  estahltsh  trflnmals,  it  became  neeessary  that 
men  should  defend  their  own  interest.  As 
these  Hoon  b<>gan  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  differ- 
i  nco  in  natural  ability  wliicli  prevails  in  com- 
munitic.H,  the  monopoly  of  spcakin|r  in  courts 
pamed  to  the  skilled  advocate,  who  first  had 
written  the  client's  argument  for  him  to  deliver 
in  person,  and  who  later  became  his  proxy  in 
speuking.  Three  namen  mark  the  progns.s  of 
this  movement  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries 
B.a^-Oorax  of  Oyraeusei,  who  attempted  to  main 
eveiT  man  his  own  advocate  by  furnishing  him  a 
blank  brief  which  needed  but  little  variation  in 
filling  at  a  time  when  the  purpo!»e  of  most  litiga- 
tion was  to  recover  alienated  estates;  Lysias,  who 
wrote  argunient.s  with  more  reference  to  the  char- 
acter and  rank  of  the  several  clients  who  were  to 
deliver  them;  and  Anally  Isocratcs,  who  in- 
structed men  of  native  ahilily  an  tbo  prineiplea 
and  practice  of  oratory,  into  whose  hands  the 
business  of  advocacy  at  length  pos.sed  from  the 
unskilled  citizen  and  the  professional  logographer. 
In  this  school  of  Isocrates  the  great  orators  of 
Greece  were  trained,  and  by  him  eloquence  was 
raised  to  a  height  eorrespondtng  to  that  of  the 
contemporary  art  of  sculpture.  Ilia  own  EuIogy 
on  Athens  wa.s  the  labor  of  years,  and  at  the  age 
of  ninety -eight  he  is  said  to  have  In^en  still  re- 
vising and  correcting  it.  With  otliera  it  was 
copied  and  recited  in  all  Hellenic  lands. 

To  the  oratory  which  arose  from  the  mainte* 
nance  of  personal  rights  in  courts  of  law  another 
kind  was  added  wlun  government  by  popular 
legislation  succeeded  to  despotism,  and  delibera* 
tive  speaking  in  the  assembly  followed  forensio 
in  the  tribimal.  This  political  oratory  Isoerates 
principally  taught,  and  from  his  school  proceeded 
a  group  known  ns  the  Attic  Ten  (eight  in  addi- 
tion to  Isoerates  and  Lvsia.=5).  who  contributed 
to  llie  literature  of  ancient  eloquence  its  choicest 
examples.  At  the  same  time  they  illustrated 
several  styles  which  have  proved  most  effective, 
establishing  the  truth  that  excellence  is  not  the 
sole  prerogative  of  any  one  of  them.  Andocides, 
for  cxainplr,  rrprr-mt iil  natural  orators,  who 
rely  upon  native  gifts  and  have  a  corresponding 
contempt  for  rhetorical  precepts  and  methods. 
As  •  oomaeqpMBoe  he  was  sometimes  obscnre,  irrel* 
evant.  and  eartless  in  arrangement ;  carrying  his 
p  iiiit  by  keeping  in  =yiiipathj'  with  his  audience, 
interesting  them  bv  anecdotes,  and  l)y  making 
his  jilain  speech  still  clearer  by  abundant  illus- 
tration—his  energy  and  self-conceit  bringing  him 
through  difncnlties  that  might  have  foiled 
more  sensitive  speakers.  Tsjpus  exemplified  a 
step  fnruaril  by  bis  skill  in  arranging  his  argu- 
ments ami  Tti.Ts^ins  tlicm  with  cumulative  force, 
without  loss  of  the  animation  and  vivacity  which 
an  tiie  depeadenoe  of  the  tuttnral  orator.  Hyper> 
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ides  used  still  greater  ermft  in  the  disposition 

of  his  material — a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  ancients— emphasizing  liis  strong  points, 
artfully  concealing  hia  art,  popularizing  his  dic- 
tion with  eolloquMliains,  •  general  speaker  with 
a  variety  of  graces,  witty,  sarcastic,  playful,  and 
grave  by  turns.  ^Eachines  wan  a  man  who  did 
not  permit  a  natural  gift  of  sjKintaneous  olo- 
quence  to  load  him  into  the  pitfalls  of  extempori- 
zation, but  linhitually  practiced  composition, 
to  which  he  a4ded  n  careful  atud^  of  litentttre, 
together  ytiOt  audi  tnining  in  aeliTery  as  the 
stage  could  g^e.  In  consequence  his  speecljos 
Mere  sometimes  called  greater  than  liimsi-lf,  too 
tiiciitiiial  for  ifjility.  Tliis  was  not  the  charge 
agaiuiit  Demosthene»i,  with  whom  he  had  the 
honor  to  be  aiaoeiated  in  the  famous  ease  of  the 
Crown,  and  in  whom  Attic  oratory  culminnted. 
Having  had  ita  rise  in  tlie  dialectics  of  the 

Soptii-ts  anil  the  formal  rhetoric  of  tlie  Sirilirm 
foriMsies.  it  t(H)k  on  by  turns  leading  phases  in 
the  hiolemnity  of  Tliueydides.  the  majesty  of 
Pericles,  the  statelineas  of  Antiphon,  the  plain- 
ness of  Lysias,  the  oraateness  of  Clorgifts,  tiM 
elegance  of  Isoerates,  the  artlessnesa  of  Ando- 
ciiles.  and  the  \  igor  of  Isanis.  All  these  were 
as|)eets  of  eloquence  liy  which  Demosthenes 
profited.  Hy  study  of  them  all  he  gathered  from 
each  the  best,  making  aoeh  selection  and  com- 
bination with  his  own  pencmal  gifts  as  plnoed 
him  above  them  all. 

Tlii-.e  gift-,  did  not  at  first  jiromi--e  the  final 
achievement.  With  neither  good  voice  nor  com- 
manding presence,  short-breathed,  defectir*  In 
artieulation,  dmnqr  in  nuuBner,  ]>emostheneB  on 
his  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  aroused  up- 
ronrious  and  derisive  laughter.  But  he  deter- 
mined to  be  luard  later.  He  ran  up  hill,  de- 
claimed bv  the  seashore,  gestured  before  a 
mirror,  and  learned  from  actors  the  outward 
■igns  of  eloquence.  Ho  getting  the  inner  apirit 
and  power  Mere  devoted  seven  years  of  appron- 
ticeshiji  in  sjieeeh-writing  and  studies  in  history 
and  law,  ptditics  and  t  i ondinies.  with  eivil  eases 
in  courts,  until  he  began  to  diseuss  State  affairs 
in  the  assembly  aid  to  assert  for  Athens  her 
leadership  and  to  ronae  her  slumbering  patriot* 
ism.  Ilien  there  was  the  ethical  element  as  the 
basis  of  all,  giving  irresistible  force  to  his  clear, 
terse,  and  direct  address.  What  is  honorable, 
for  States  as  for  eiti/x-ns,  as  dist ingiiishrd  from 
what  is  expedient,  was  the  undercurrent  of  bis 
diaeourae;  so  what  was  best  for  the  whole 
country  rather  than  what  was  profitable  for  his 
own  eity.  With  this  main  motive  underlying  the 
power  lie  had  gained  Iiy  [>atient  tnil.  In-  won 
the  primacy  in  a  group  not  easy  to  ap[)roach.  It 
is  not  possible  to  sum  up  brielly  the  secret  of  his 
snrpMsing  power;  but  the  vast  variety  which 
follows  emet  adaptation  to  present  purpose  as 
relate<l  to  a  final  isvuc  covers  in  a  general  way 
the  many  p!i:i-r,  of  Demosthenes's  eloquence. 
Like  all  great  ina-ti  rs  of  art,  he  could  go  out 
of  himself  to  become  a  part  of  occasions  and  oppor- 
tunities. Losing  himself  in  these,  he  gained  the 
whole  world's  tribute  of  admiration,  and  Ills  fame 
still  survives  as  the  most  eloquent  orator  of 
antiquity. 

With  the  decline  of  liberty  Greek  oratory  be- 
gan to  be  imitative,  and  an  age  of  original*  pro- 
duction was  followed  an  usual  by  classificationt 
criticism,  and  partial  reproduction. 

Early  Roman  oratory,  like  the  people,  wns 


sturdy  and  energetic,  more  practical  than  imag- 
inative. War,  politics,  legal  and  political  rights 
Were  controlling  ideas.  Kxtensioii  of  domain 
and  the  sway  of  law  were  the  main  purpose  of 
national  life,  and  public  speech  took  ill  tone 
from  these  acntimenta.  At  first  it  wm  aurtial, 
to  soldiers  on  the  field  and  to  the  popniaee  on  the 

return  from  war,  when  tlic  victor  found  eloquence 
an  aid  in  winning  civil  honors.  The  courts,  too, 
were  an  early  training  ground  for  speakers,  as 
also  the  primitive  drama  had  been  in  both  Home 
and  Ghreeee,  in  which  lengthening  speeches  of 
actors  finally  outgrew  dialogue. 

I'ristine  oratory  in  Italy  was  exemplified  by 
Cato  the  Censor  in  tlie  first  half  of  the  second 
century  n.c.  Austere,  reserved,  morose,  as  Cato 
was,  his  speaking  wns  rude,  unpolished,  and  un- 
grme^ul,  yet  denr,  oaneiac*  >mi  direct,  making 
nim  a  formidable  accuser  and  a  strong  defender. 
CimteniiKirnry  elo<|ueiiee  was  marked  by  a  similar 
vigor  and  vehemence  unaccoinpanie<l  by  Athenian 
graces,  until  the  Gracchi  dropped  early  harshness 
and  introduced  a  milder  ana  freer  mode.  Their 
sneeessors,  eondesoending  to  lenm  at  Athens,  be- 
gan to  elevate  the  art  to  the  eminence  attained 
by  Greek  genius.  Marcus  Antonius  was  master 
of  j)oint  and  pathos;  Lieiiiius  Crassus  i,f  jwr- 
spicuity  and  tlie  union  of  brevity  with  elegance; 
Cicero  reached  the  height  of  Roman  eloqaenee. 

For  one  hundred  years  increasing  wiliiement 
had  been  adding  imported  grace  to  native 
strength.  Cicero,  after  the  custom  of  his  tin>e, 
sought  foreign  accomplishments  in  the  rhetori- 
enl  schools  of  Greece  and  Asia.  At  forty  he 
was  akilled  beyond  his  contemporaries  aa  a  fo- 
rensic and  deliberative  orator.  His  excellence 
lay  in  harmonious  and  full  development  more 
tluin  in  possession  of  special  aptitudes  alone. 
Skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  discourse,  like  the 
rhetorician  that  he  was,  metliodieal  in  arrange- 
ment, adroit  in  teeatment  of  subject  and  airal- 
ence,  resourceful,  versatile,  adaptive  in  discus- 
sion; copious,  lucid,  graphic  in  diction;  flexible, 
rhythmical,  harmonious  in  style;  plausible,  felici- 
tous, brilliant  in  manner;  knowing  the  power 
of  an  apposite  word  and  a  fitting  phrase,  always 
adapting  his  mood  to  that  of  bis  bearers  in 
order  to  bring  them  eventually  to  his  own  posi- 
tion— these  were  Cicero's  virtues,  ranging  over 
the  whole  fie  ld  of  oratorical  possibilities.  .Xdapt- 
ing  himself  to  every  class  of  subjects,  he  also 
brought  himself  into  harmony  with  the  structure 
of  the  Latin  language,  which  required  fullness 
for  perspicuity;  also  into  sympathy  with  Roman 
taste,  which  loved  the  swell  and  the  rhythm,  the 
balaiii  !■  and  tlir  cailnui'  nf  sonorous  sentences. 
His  copiousness  sMimetimes  nms  into  verbosity 
and  his  dsboration  into  artificiality;  but  his 
customary  wealth  of  diction,  solid  Mgument, 
philosophic  sentiments,  and  fervent  deelamatica 
captivated  his  hearers  and  carried  his  points  by 
persuasion,  if  not  by  conviction.  Cicero  spoke 
right  onward  toward  the  end  and  object  of  dis- 
course, redneing  his  usual  amplification  to  brief- 
eat  enumeration,  making  his  speeeh  both  dear 
and  stimulating.  Retter  than  all  else,  he  pos- 
sessed the  ethical  element  which  is  the  founda- 
tion essential  to  all  efTective  speaking,  nn  hon- 
est}' and  sincerity  which  is  everything  to  the 
unskilled,  and  without  which  brilliant  eloquence 
is  mere  trickery.  His  aim  was  to  do  right :  his 
mistakes  were  those  of  his  judgment  rather 
tbMi  his  heart.   Id  n  eenss  bis  cwqnemw  wns 
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complementary  to  Demostbenes's,  his  acknowl- 
edged master.  If  not  so  energetic,  it  was  mor« 
vivacious,  enlivened  with  a  wit  wUcb  the  ter- 
ribUjr  earnest  Ureek  did  not  poeecM.  If  it  did 
sweep  down  throngs  with  chain  shot,  there 
was  much  di.spluy  of  Hash  and  fire,  whs'  li  ]  li  ;iM  il 
by  picturcs^qucoe^s  and  aooomplished  the  same 
purpoee  with  superficial  hcnnn,  that  ia  with 
tlM  majori^.  If  it  WM  more  wordy,  the  people 
whom  it  addresMd  and  the  language  they  used 
demanded  more  !<  i^nn  l^-  Un.ujjht  and  more  ex- 
panded expression ;  i>ut  together  these  twu  lead- 
ers of  speaking  men  in  the  two  dominant  nations 
of  ancient  Europe  achieved  every  exoellenee  of 
oratorical  form  and  manner.  What  they  ladcad 
was  not  yet  revealed— the  higher  reaches  of 
ethics  and  a  more  comprehensive  kindness. 

Wlivii  (his  revelation  came,  after  the  decline  in 
elofjuencc  with  the  loss  of  liberty  that  followed 
(  ieero's  age,  a  new  spirit  seized  upon  old  forms. 
While  Quintilian,  the  rhetorician,  was  gathering 
np  the  remains  of  Latin  oratory,  as  Aristotle 
had  done  willi  f;:*il;  oratory,  a  provincial,  Paul 
of  Tarsus,  wu^  declaring  Christianity  at  Rome 
and  Athens  and  in  the  provinces.  Later,  Athana- 
aiua  took  up  ita  defenae  and  propagation  at  Alex- 
andria,  Chryiwnllom  at  AntMch,  msil  and  the 
CrejroripH  in  other  cities,  whi!p  th-  T  ntin  Ter- 
tullian  at  Carthage,  Ambrose  ai  Mil  in  find  I^eo 
at  Ronio  cxemplitied  the  new  t  lii<[  ,n  ii(>e,  and 
founded  a  new  empire  upon  the  ruimi  of  the  ohl. 
This  eloquence  had  a  freedom  and  irregularity 
which  could  not  be  restrained  within  classic 
bounds,  aa  the  new  wine  could  not  be  kept  in  old 
l>ottle8 ;  but  it  was  suited  to  the  iporlc  had  to 
do,  and  it  did  it  well. 

When  zeal  took  on  a  enuadiog  temper  another 
and  wilder  atyle  of  preaehing  ma  addrcaeed 
to  meibile  niutitadeB,  atarting  them  toward 
Palestine  by  its  harangues  and  keeping  them 
movin«r  by  continual  exhortation.  Such  was  the 
oratory  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  These  pilfjrinia^'es 
from  the  West  into  the  East  being  over,  oratory 
anbeided  into  the  eccentrieitie«  of  medisval 
preaching  against  which  Dante  inveighed,  angrily 
declaring  that  certain  priests  were  bent  only  on 
amusing  with  jestn  and  idh-  tale^<,  ho  that  their 
flocks  went  home  fed  on  wind.  The  Ettempla  of 
Jacques  de  Vitry  l>ear  witness,  also,  to  the  me- 
dieval, yet  not  wholly  medisval,  appetite  for 
aneedotic  iermona.  Oratory  was  onee  mora  in* 
fused  with  earnestness  nt  the  Pefnrrnation ;  its 
classic  forms  were  reealle<l  \vith  the  rise  of  preat 
preachers  like  Bossnet ;  it  reflected  the  stormy 
aapecta  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  reappeared 
in  fta  better  phases  in  the  parliamentary  elo- 
mienoe  of  Great  Britain  ia  ue  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Tlii-  vr^H  nearest  to  a  repetition  of  the  ancient 
periods  of  classical  eloquence  that  has  occurred, 
and  one  of  the  results  of  the  revival  of  Greek 
Icamiiw.  The  education  of  deliberative  oratora 
like  Pitt  and  Manafleld,  Burke  and  Hox,  was 
chiefly  in  the  oratory  of  antiqnitr  From  its 
best  examples  each  gathered  su<  ii  u  a  lures  as  were 
wortli  most  to  liini:  Pitt,  simplicify  of  treat- 
ment, luminousneas  of  statement  and  illustra- 
tion, enforeed  by  impetuousnen  of  delivery; 
Mansfield,  a  statement  nf  his  ease  better  than 
moflt  men's  arguments,  leadinp  hearers  step  by 
step  irresistibly  to  his  ;nri  lissions;  Burke,  who 
combined  the  study  of  ancient  classics  with  those 
of  hie  own  comitiy,  gaining  from  both  the  power 


of  cximnion  words  elTectively  placed,  and  of  the 
souorou.s  .sentence  when  needed;  Sheridan,  more 
Asiatic  ill  maimer,  as  Fox  was  Attic — all  of  them, 
and  others^  too,  having  their  counterpart  in  men 
who  lived  twenty  centuries  before,  a  group  of 
statesmen-orators  whose  equals  collectively  and 
individually  have  appeared  but  ouw  in  history, 
and  whose  works  remain  aa  the  second  embou* 
meat  of  etoquence  in  the  reoorda  of  human 
spcedi. 

It  is  not  an  idle  Ixiast  to  say  that  a  third 
period  is  found  in  the  century  between  17tiu  and 
1865  in  our  own  land.  Questions  of  colonial 
confederation,  of  independence,  of  self-govem- 
nient  under  a  eonstitunon,  of  waet  ved  aim  dele- 
gated rit;hts,  of  extension  or  extinction  of  slav- 
ery, of  war  and  reconstruction,  formed  a  series 
of  issues  deiiuinding  political  wisdom  and  in- 
volving earnest  discussion,  which  incidentally 
trained  three  generations  of  orators.  Their 
model  at  first  was  British  eloquence.  The  fathers 
read  it  and  replied  to  it  in  a  manner  to  compel 
the  rcjjpect  and  praise  of  Kn^dish  statesmen. 
Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Ileury  Ijee,  Drayton, 
and  the  Rutledges  and  their  compeers  in  the 
South,  and  Jamea  Otis,  the  Adamses,  Hamilton, 
Jay,  and  their  fellow  patriots  in  the  North,  Isd 
the  people  in  the  war  of  i<lr:i=  nm\  words  which 
preceded  the  strife  of  amis.  lu  the  Confrress  of 
the  ne\i'  nation  thrtx'  Jiien  came  to  Imi  tiMiit  in  tlie 
early  part  of  the  uineteenth  century,  who  repre- 
sented as  many  sections  of  the  COUntiy  and  styles 
of  oratory.  Of  these  Henry  Clur  was  earliest  and 
longest  in  legislative  halls.  Frank  and  bold  in 
nature,  honest  and  sincere  in  conviction,  ardent 
and  hopeful  in  temperament,  he  had  a  rare  power 
of  inspiring  others  with  his  own  sentiments  and 
expectAtions,  His  clear  and  positive  views  were 
expressed  in  lucid  terms  addressed  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  people  with  a  freedom  and  un- 
conntraint  that  belonged  to  a  new  country,  and  on 
the  fUxir  of  Congress  hia  magnetic  presence  and 
fiowing  speech  won  the  hearts  of  many  who 
could  not  agree  with  his  political  doctrines.  He 
reached  more  of  his  countrymen  in  all  sections 
than  any  other  contemporary,  standing  as  he  did 
on  middle  ground  geographically  and  jwlitically. 
An  extreme  Southern  position  was  held  and  de- 
fended by  Oalboun,  a  man  of  rigid  logic,  com- 
manding more  reapeet  than  enthnalasm,  aineeie, 
deroted,  persistent;  calm  and  impreMiiTe  in  man- 
ner, or  vehement  and  fiery,  but  relentless  in  his 
inexorable  demonstration  of  wliat  he  l)elieved  to 
be  true.  For  the  North  of  his  day  Dani*'!  Web- 
ster stood  and  spoke.  Though  tmmewhat  academic 
in  his  early  manner,  he  found  later  the  value  of 
plain  words  with  plain  people  and  of  the  best 
KngliRh  with  everyl»ody.  Having  a  stronjr  pmsp 
of  lej.'al  principles  at  tlie  liar  and  broad  vimvs  of 
national  questions  in  Congress,  he  added  per- 
spicuity and  energy,  vigor  of  reasoning  and  fe- 
licity of  diction  to  a  majesty  of  voice,  presence, 
and  personality  which  delighted,  impresiRed,  and 
awed  as^jcniblies  beyond  all  that  the  printed  pn<Tes 
of  his  gjMHK'h  can  convey.  History  and  tradition 
alone  can  prolong  his  fame. 

In  the  department  of  occasional  addresses,  com- 
memorative, eulogistie,  and  expository.  Webster 
had  an  eminent  Huccessor  ?n  Everett,  whose 
eulogy  upon  Washington  is  the  best  example  of 
kind.  The  approach  of  the  Civil  War  gave 
a  fresh  impulse  to  genuine  oratory  through  the 
magnitude  of  the  issues  at  atake.  In  OoogfCH^ 
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Rumnrr,  whose  academic  dLscourse  had  been  heavy 
as  cloth  of  gold  with  ancient  spoils,  now  devoted 
his  wide  learning,  moral  font,  and  commanding 
eloqiMBeB  to  the  caiM  ot  unqualified  freedom 
throughout  the  hind.  The  lame  demand  was 
made  before  popular  assemblies  by  Wendell  Phil- 
lips in  his  own  way  and  by  a  manner  uf  speech 
tliat  for  convincing  an  audience  against  its  under- 
standing and  persuading  it  agauist  its  will  has 
seldom  been  surpassed. 

BiBUOOBAPHT.  For  general  view  and  refer- 
ence: Sears,  Hiatory  of  Oratory  from  the  Age  of 
I'rnelc^  to  the  Prt»ent  Tivic  (Chie:i;,'o,  IH'.'O)  ; 
also  his  "Introduction"  to  the  Library  of  Modem 
Sloqucnce  (New  Yorlc*  IHOI).  For  ancient  ora- 
tory: Jefab,  Attie  Orators  (London,  1876)  ;  Ma- 
haffy,  History  of  CUusical  Greek  Literature  (New 
York,  ISSO)  ;  Crutwell,  Histonj  of  Ifoinan  Litera- 
ture (London,  1898)  ;  Cicero,  Ordtari/  aud  Ora- 
tors, and  Brutus  (ib.,  1871)  ;  Tiieitua,  Dialogus 
4»  Ontitribu^  (ib.,  1805)  ;  Ix>nginufl,  On  the 
SfMime  (ib.,  1890);  Quintilian,  Itui^Uutes  of 
Oratory  fib.,  ISfifvl.  For  patristie  nnd  mediffval: 
Consult  the  Hvch  of  tlie  Christian  Fathers  in 
Cave  and  the  Ante-Nicene  Library  (New  York, 
1895)  i  and  biographies  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  other  preachers  of 
enisjirlei*.  For  .Tixrques  de  Vitry,  consult  Crane, 
Ksrmpla.  edited  for  the  Folklore  Society  (Lon- 
don. 18!l0).  For  modern:  Cornicnin.  Omtnr.f  of 
France  (New  York,  1847)  ;  also  biographies  and 
sermons  of  the  great  preachers  of  LouiS  XIV.'s 
reign;  tho  Lives  of  the  reformers,  especially 
Lnther  and  Latimer ;  (Joodrich,  British  Eloquence 
(Xew  York.  18G11  :  Xicoll.  flrrnt  Onilors  (Edin- 
burgh, 1880)  ;  MiiL'oon,  Onitnrs  of  thr  fffi-ohi- 
tion  (dneinnati,  1847  i;  Miitliews,  Omtorif  innl 

Oraton  (Chicago,  1879) ;  Parker,  Qolden  Age 
cf  Amerioan  Oratory  (Boston,  1857).  Fbr  tech- 
nique and  con-'tniction :  Ari=*totle,  /?licioric,  and 
its  «uec<^wr-(  to  tlie  present  day,  including  the 
Lrctiury  of  J.  ().  Adams  (Cambridge,  1810)  ;  of 
Blair  (Edinburgh,  1825) ;  of  Channing  (Boston, 
1856).  On  special  departmente:  Robinson,  Fo- 
rensic Oratory  (Boston,  1893)  ;  Phelps,  Theory  of 
Preaching  (New  York,  1881)  ;  Rtorrs,  Preaching 
\\,Ht'>ut\\nt-.-<  fib.,  1897);  Ilolyoake,  Public 
iilK  fiking  and  Di  lmte  ( l^ondon,  1895);  Sears, 
The  Occasional  Addrrm  (New  York,  1897)  ;  and 
"After-Dinner  Speaking,"  in  Library  of  Modem 
Btoqwnee  (New  York,  1901).  And  above  all, 
the  works  of  the  best  orators  in  all  agM. 

ORATORY.  A  ehamber  or  building  dcsijrned 
for  workup  of  a  private  or  doniPHtic  cbariuter. 
J'tnin  tlic  carlic-t  days  of  the  (  liii'^tiLUi  C'ininh 
tho  use  of  oratories  is  traceable;  and  before 
the  regular  organization  of  parishes  they  had 
probably  a  considerable  pUee  in  the  common, 
atthottgh  not  in  the  public  worship.  Until 

the  middle  of  tlie  third  <'cnfury  A.n.  Christians 
gathered  for  woinhip  altnont  entirely  in  tiie  main 
hall  of  Rome  large  private  house,  and  when  inde- 
pendent church  buildings  became  the  rule,  the 
serrii*  of  prayer  and  eren  the  celebration  of 
the  Tua^^  \Kfri-  roiilitined,  by  superior  permission, 
in  many  h<»Uf»«'s.  One  oratory  of  the  third  and 
another  of  the  fourth  century  have  been  recently 
discovered  in  Rome.  The  councils  of  the  Chtirch 
then  tetrfnlated  atrainst  the  abuse  of  Rueh  private 
oratories.  ,\noth<r  ibi^-i  c  f  oratnrii's  \vr're  tlie 
memorial  chapels  erected  to  noted  persons,  where 
mass  oould  be  cdclnrated  At  the  nnalversary ;  only 


prayer  at  other  times.  Tliesc  were  usually  cir- 
cular or  polygonal  in  shape,  like  that  of  the 
father  of  Saint  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Oratories 
took  on  a  different  character  with  the  opening  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  distinction  was  more 

closely  drawn  be!  >  ■  i  i;  those  where  prayers  alone 
could  Ik!  held  and  tlios*  where  niasa  could  be 
celebrated  either  Oil  certain  days  or  at  any  time. 
The  Papal,  ^taeopal,  royal,  and  feudal  castles 
and  palaces  were  not  complete  without  their 

chapels  or  oratories.  Oraturies  for  mass  were 
under  the  strict  KU{>crvisjon  of  the  local  bi.shop 
and  required  his  consecration.  The  Council  of 
Trent  placed  them  under  string^t  regulations, 
which  have  been  enforced  and  developed  by  later 
popes,  especially  Benedict  XIV.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  oratories  were  sttaehed  to  monastic, 
cathedral,  and  other  churches,  like  the  famous 
San  Venanzio  at  Saint  John  Lateran  in  Rome. 

ORATORY,  CoNGREOATiON  OF  TUK.  The  name 
of  two  religious  assodatioM  in  the  Rodmui  Cnth- 

olic  Church. 

( 1 )  The  Oratory  of  Saint  Philip  Nerl,  the  ae- 

count  of  whose  origin  is  given  in  the  article  on 
this  saint.  Unlike  most  other  founders  of  re- 
ligious Orders,  he  had  never  committed  to  writing 
any  definite  body  of  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  members;  even  his  scattered  papeiv,  from 
wbieh  his  intentions  mijrht  have  been  collected, 
had  bet'U  burned  by  liin  order.''  rt  .short  time  be- 
fore his  death.  Soon  uflerwurds,  the  fathers,  at 
the  instance  of  Baronius,  who  was  then  sop'Tior, 
compiled  from  the  eyieting  practices  m  i  ir^m 
memory  a  rule  framed  so  as  to  embody  the  spirit 
of  the  founder.  This  was  approved  by  Paul  V. 
in  ir)I2.  The  object  of  the  eonjirepation  was  to 
carry  on  Saint  Philip's  work  in  his  own  spirit} 
its  members  are  a  body  of  priests  living  in  com- 
munitjr,  but  without  monastic  vows  and  under  a 
constitution  of  a  very  democratic  character.  They 
are  at  liberty  to  withdraw  at  any  time,  and  to 
resume  possession  of  any  property  they  brontrht 
with  thein.  There  is  no  j^eneral  .superior;  each 
house  is  indcfiendent,  with  a  superior  elected  for 
three  years.  Seven  houses  were  already  in  exist- 
ence at  the  founder's  death ;  the  number  increased 
rapidly,  and  reached  one  hundred  in  Italy  alone, 
twenty-one  in  Spain,  six  in  Portugal,  and  eight 
in  France,  it  is  now,  however,  reduced  to  a  few 
houses  in  Italy  and  Spain.  It  took  a  fresh  life 
in  Engiand  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  oa- 
tury,  when  John  Benry  Newman,  soon  after  hn 
rhance  of  religion,  established  at  Mnryvale,  near 
Himiinghnm,  a  hou.se  which  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  town,  and  later  another  in 
King  William  Street,  Strand,  London,  since 
transferred  to  Brompton,  near  the  South  Ken-' 
sinfjton  Museum.  The  English  Oratorians.  who 
liavc  mainly  been  converts,  have  numbered  not 
a  few  (list  infniislied  nH>n.  An  neefnnit  of  the 
London  Oratory  is  given  in  Bowden,  Life  of 
Frederick  WUUam  ^ober  (London,  1869).  The 
Italian  houses  also  counted  many  men  of  emi- 
nence in  various  branches  of  sacred  learning:  the 
great  historian  Baronius  and  bis  eontinnators; 
the  celebrated  explorers  of  the  Koman  cata- 
combs. Bosio.  Severano.  and  .\ringhi;  and  the 
historian  Tlteiner.  Consult  Villarosa,  Sorilturi 
Ft!il']>\/ii  (5  vols..  Naples,  18.17-42). 

(  2  !  Tlir  Oratory  of  .l("ius.  n  French  congrega- 
tion, founded  in  1611  by  Pierre  (later  Cardinal) 
de  B^ralle.  As  early  as  IWl  ha  had  eoneeived 
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the  idea  of  founding  a  community  of  priests  not 
bound  by  monastic  vows,  and  spent  a  long  time 
IB  preparation,  endeavoring  to  aeeure  Francis  de 
8ak'^  nr  (V^sur  de  Bus  as  its  firat  superior.  At 
the  bidding  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  he  finally 
undertook  the  work  himaclf,  and  bcfiaii  the  com- 
munity life  with  five  associates.  'I  hc  new  con- 
gn^ation  received  Papal  confirmatiou  in  1613, 
nndbr  the  name  of  'Oratory  of  oar  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,'  when  it  already  numbered  eerenteni  or 
eigbteeik  members.  It  f  n  -prcnd  through 
France,  and  established  a  hnuse  in  liome  iu  IGIH. 
Unlike  the  Italian  Oratory,  it  was  imder  one 
saperiorgeaeral,  elected  for  life.  The  founder, 
who  died  IB  1629,  was  sneeecded  hy  "Pin  CtmdTeB. 
Under  the  third  general ,  Rourgoing,  who  held  the 
office  from  1641  to  liu;2.  the  Oratory  began  to  be 
implicated  iu  the  Jansmist  trou!>le-t.  Some  out- 
spoken Janseuists,  such  as  Qucnnel,  left  the  con- 
sregatioD  to  secure  greater  freedom  of  action; 
but  others  remained,  and  in  1711  the  superior- 
general,  de  La  Tour,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Constitution  T'niiirniltts.  (S 
JikJiSESilsu.)  In  spite,  however,  of  the  draw- 
badcs  wbich  this  recalcitrant  attitude  entailed, 
the  congregation  had  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Kerolution  70  hotues,  with  761  members,  of 
whom  about  one  third  were  priest??.  Such  dis- 
tinguished men  as  Muk-branche,  Ma«sillon,  and 
Thomassin  are  among  its  glories.  It  \vus  |)rac- 
tical^  OEtinguished  by  the  Revolution,  and  did 
not  eomo  Into  full  life  again  until  1S52,  when  it 
was  revived  hj  six  men,  among  them  the  famous 
orator  (Jratry  and  the  future  cardinal  Perraud. 
It  was  confirmed  anew,  with  some  slight  modi- 
fication of  the  rule,  in  18(54.  Ck)nsult:  Perraud, 
Ij'Oratoire  de  Fruucr  au  XVIlime  et  au 
XlX^mc  siHle  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1806)  ;  Tabanud, 
Hittoire  de  Pierre  de  BirulU  (ib.,  1817)  ;  and  the 
histnrieal  ineinoriala  of  the  early  days  contained 
in  thf  Ribliotht^qur  oratoriennc  (ib.,  1880  sqq.). 

OUBEQOSO,  Or  bA-gi/sd,  LuiS  Josft  (1796- 
1S47).  A  Peruvian  general.  He  was  horn  in 
the  Province  of  Huaraachuco,  was  well  educated, 
and  successfully  managed  the  great  estates  left 
bjr  hia  father,  besides  gaining  aoiM  mllitaiy 
repfutation  in  the  war  for  independence,  to  wbioh 
he  devoted  his  wealth.  In  1833  he  was  chosen 
President  by  the  Constitutional  Ati*ciubly.  A 
ehril  war,  whieh  broke  out  in  1834,  was  peace- 
ablj  settled,  but  the  revolts  of  the  next  year  were 
so  much  more  serious  that  the  President  asked 
help  from  S^nnta  Oniz.  then  President  of  Bolivia. 
Peru  and  liitlivia  were  united  in  1836,  and  Orbe- 
goao  became  President  of  the  State  of  Northern 
Peru,  from  which  post  be  was  ousted  (1837)  by 
a  force  of  independent  Peruvians  and  soldiers 
from  Chile.  He  was  exiled,  hut  returned  to 
Trujillo  shortly  before  his  death. 

OBBIC'TTLOI'DEA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  d1.,  from 
Tjit.  or6tcMfiM,  diminutive  of  orbut,  circle).  An 
extinct  genus  of  hingelem  braebiopods  allied  to 
and  closely  resemhlin^'  the  modern  genus  Discina, 
with  which  it  was  fornierly  considered  identical. 
The  shells  are  thin,  depressed,  subcircular  in 
outline  with  eccentric  beaks  and  concentric 
growth  lines,  and  they  vary  from  one-tenth  to 
two  inches  in  diameter.  A  slit-like  opening  in 
the  lower  valve  served  for  the  passage  of  a 
tough  muscular  pedicle  that  attached  the  shell  to 
foreign  objects.  The  genus  is  represented  in  all 
fturnatknis  from  tbe  Oraovieian  to  the  Gretaoeova 


in  America,  F^uropc,  and  Ania,  and  is  especially 
abundant  in  some  shales  oi  Devonian  and  Car- 
booiferooB  age. 

ORBIQNT,  Or'b^'ny*',  Alcide  Dessai  inf-s  u* 
( 1802-57 ) .  A  French  paleont«)logist,  bom  at  Coug- 
ron  (Ix»ire-lnf€ricure).  He  early  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  natural  history.  In  1826  the 
Museum  in  Paris  sent  him  to  South  America, 
whence  he  returned  in  1S34  with  a  large  collec- 
tion of  notes  and  speeimens.  The  result-s  of  his 
travels  appeared  in  Voyage  dans  I'AmMque 
mMdioiuUe  (1834-47).  In  1840  he  began  the 
publication  of  bis  valuable  PoUtmiologie  fran- 
caise  (14  vols.,  1840-54),  which  he  continued 
until  within  three  years  of  his  death.  In  1853 
Orhigny  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  paleon- 
tology at  the  Jardin  des  Plan  tea,  Paris.  Amoqg 
his  principal  works  are;  ^aterfe  ort'nflkolo^^ue 
(/<  s  oi^i-ainc  d'Eumpr  (1S3(5  3?);  ^^nUu<l([nrn 
rivai\ts  ft  fossilea  (1S4j);  and  Prodrome  dc 
pah'f/ntolof/ie  stratigraphiquc  uniferteUe  4«9 
nnimntiT,  muJlusfiut's  it  rauonnfs  (1850). 

ORBIIi'IUS  PUPILLUS  (C.113-C.13  B.C.). 
A  Roman  grammarian  remembered  chiefly  as  the 
teacher  of  Horace,  wlio  has  immortalized  him  as 
tbe  'flogging'  (ploj^osiie)  Orbillua  {BpUtoUs,  ii. 
1,  71).  He  was  a  native  of  Bencventum.  but 
settled  at  Koine  during  tbe  consulship  of  Cicero, 
B.C.  63.  After  his  death  a  Btatue  waa  aieeted 
to  him  at  Beueventum. 

OB^IS  PICTUS  (Lat.,  World  Illustrated). 
The  title  of  the  llrfit  succes'iful  illustrated  manual 
of  instruction  for  the  yoimg,  and  the  nio»t  popu- 
lar and  widely  circulated  school-book  ever  issued 
in  Europe.  It  was  pid>lished  by  the  celebrated 
educator  Jobann  Amos  Comenius  in  1657, 
has  been  translated  into  all  the  European  and 
some  of  the  Asiatic  languages,  and  in  various 
modified  forms  has  continued  popular,  liaving 
been  issued  in  many  editions  down  to  recent 
times.  This  worlc  can  be  considered  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  introduction  of  object-teaching  and 
nature-study  into  school  work.  See  CoUEML'S; 
EvucAnoit;  NATiTtB-SnniT;  OBJKCT^TBACHimL 

ORBIT  (from  Lat.  orhita,  track  of  a  wheel, 
course,  orbit,  from  oibis,  circle).  In  astronomy, 
the  path  described  in  space  by  a  heavetdy  body. 
The  paths  described  by  the  different  planets  are 
of  elliptic  form,  and  would  be  accurately  an 
ellipse,  were  it  not  for  disturbing  influences  of 
the  other  heavenly  bodies  known  as  perturbations 
(q.v.).  The  eom])lete  determination  of  a 
planet's  orbit  is  of  the  greatest  importiuiee  to 
astronomers,  as  it  enables  them  to  predict  ttic 
planet's  place  in  the  beavens  at  any  period,  and 
thus  to  determine  tbe  exact  date  of  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  of  transits  and  oeeultations  of 
the  pianet.s.  For  the  determination  of  a  planet's 
orbit,  it  is  ncces.sary  to  know  three  things:  (1) 
The  situation  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  in  space; 

(2)  the  position  of  tne  orbit  in  this  plane;  and 

(3)  the  situation  at  a  jriven  epnoh.  and  rate  of 
motion,  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit  Since  the  plane 
of  the  cclijitic  (O-V.)  is  for  conveiiienre  trtken 
aa  the  reference  plane,  the  position  of  the  plane 
of  a  planet's  orbit  is  known  when  its  inclination 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ( I )  and  tbe  line  of 
intersection  of  the  two  pTane<i  (2)  are  known. 
The  ortlit  eanu'it  lie  wholly  nbove  or  Itelow  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but  mu.st  cut  it  in  two 
points,  called  node*  (q.v.),  and  tbe  position  of 
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tlic  line  of  Intersection,  or  line  of  nodes,  ia  gen- 
erally ;.;ivt'«  in  terms  of  the  longitude  of  tlie  as- 
eomliny  node.  The  situation  of  a  planet's  orbit 
in  its  plane  i»  determined  when  we  know  its 
riiape  (3),  magnitude  (4),  and  the  position  of 
its  major  axis  or  line  of  apsides  (6).  The  shape 
and  magnitude  of  the  orbit  depend  upon  the 
length  of  its  major  and  minor  axes,  but  astrono- 
mers prefer  iu  employ  the  major  axis  and  eccen- 
trieity  (se«  Eixiphe)  ;  and  toe  position  of  the 
mJor  »xia  is  known  bj  detemUniiig  tlM  hello* 
cnArie  longftude  of  in  perihetUm.  To  oom- 
]  !•  onr  knowled>,'e  of  a  planet'B  motion,  all 
we  now  require  are  the  epoch  of  its  appearance 
at  some  determinate  point  of  its  orbit,  say  at  the 

erihelion  (6),  and  Uie  velodtj  of  its  DMilion  in 
I  orbit  (7),  for  wlicn  tliii  bst  im  Imown,  the 
law  of  areas,  as  given  in  Kepler's  second  law. 
enables  us  to  determine  the  position  of  the  planet 
in  its  orbit  at  any  future  period.  These  seven 
iact«,  the  possession  of  utiieh  gives  us  a  com- 
]riete  duo  to  a  planet's  motion,  are  called  the 
seven  'elements'  of  a  planet's  orbit.  What  has 
been  here  stated  concerning  the  planetary  orbits 
is  similarly  tr^ie  of  the  comets  and  satellites, 
though  in  tl»e  case  of  the  latter  the  effect  of  dis- 
turbing forces  is  so  great  as  to  produce  a  eon* 
aldermble  change  of  the  elemeata  in  one  revolu- 
tion. SMBunnnrTS. 

ORB-WEAVER.  A  spider  of  the  family 
£peirida>,  that  spins  a  wheel-shaped  web.  The 
framework  of  the  web  is  composed  of  strands 
of  aiUc  that  radiate  out  from  the  centre  like 
the  spokes  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel.  When 
this  fraim-v^ork  is  coni])lefed.  tlie  spider  begins 
at  the  centre  to  bpiii  a  spiral  line  out  toward 
the  edge.  Whenever  the  spiral  line  eroBaes  the 
epokee  it  is  attached  to  them.  When  tlie  out- 
»ide  i«  readied,  the  spider  begins  to  spin  a 
closer  spiral,  gradually  approaching  the  centre. 
While  the  threads  of  the  first  spiral  were 
smooth,  those  of  the  last  are  sticky.  These 
are  the  snare  threads.  The  threads  of  the  first 
smooth  spiral,  which  served  merely  as  a  stay, 
are  bitten  away  during  the  course  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  sticky  spiral.  The  webs 
of  some  of  the  orb  weavers  arc  strenpthened  by 
ugtag  ribbons,  while  the  webs  of  other  species 
are  not  eomplete  orbs. 

OR'CA.    A  killer-whale.  Killeb. 

OBGAGNA,  Or-kft'nyA,  Andrea  (c.I30S- 
e.lS68).  The  greatest  Italian  artist  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  excepting  Giotto.  His  real 
name  was  Andrea  di  Clone,  and  he  was  probably 
born  about  l.'U)8  at  Florence.  Tie  is  supposed  to 
have  first  istudted  in  tlie  wurktihop  uf  his  father, 
Cione,  a  famous  goldsmith,  and  to  have  then 
passed  to  the  stu^o  of  Andrea  Pisano,  then  at 
work  on  the  bromw  baptistery  gates.  Perhaps 
lie  also  studied  with  (lioHo.  but  Pi-^ano's  in- 
tiuenee  upon  his  art  w&a  decisive.  Hi^  inuater- 
piece  of  sculpture  is  the  tabernacle  at  Or  San 
Michele  (1369),  the  most  beautiful  product  of 
Gothic  sculpture  in  Italy;  that  of  wall-painting, 
the  "Paradise."  in  the  Strozzi  Chap<»l  at  Santa 
Maria  Xovelln;  that  of  mosaic-work,  th*'  facade 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Orvii  to;  that  of  tempera- 
painting,  the  altar-piece  in  tlie  Sirozzi  Pala(t> 
at  Florence,  The  "ImhI  Judgment"  and  the 
"Inferno"  in  the  Rtrozzi  Chapel  are  inferior 
to  the  other  part  of  the  trilogy,  the  "Paradise." 
Oreagna  ia  move  s^ritual  ia  fceliag  and  more 


sculpturesque  in  rendering  than  Giotto,  and  more 
epic  in  hin  cuui positions.  UAa  ti^'ures  arc  far 
more  graceful  and  \>ell  proportioned.  He  mas- 
tered tendemesa  as  well  as  euetgy  of  expression, 
and  in  painting  made  great  Mvanoes  in  per- 
spective, and  in  the  treaUneni  of  Uglit  and 
shadow  in  sculpture. 

.Mo<lern  study  has  shattered  several  of  Vatiari's 
and  other  ancient  writers'  attributions  to  this 
master.  It  is  known  that  he  did  not  build  the 
famous  Loggia  del  Lanai  at  Ftorenae,  nor  paint 
the  *THnmph  of  Death*'  and  the  "Last  Judg- 
ment" in  the  Campo  SnnU.,  ;i(  Pi-,^.  Orcagna'a 
influence  was  great  even  tR'yund  1  iu>cany.  Con- 
sult Vaaari's  Lives  in  the  edition  annotated  by 
Milanesi  (Florence,  1879-86) »  and  in  the  Blaab* 
field  tmnshitlott  (New  Yorlc,  1896) ;  also,  Ciowe 
and  Cavaleaselle'H  Uitfory  of  Painting  in  Italy 
(  London,  18t)4-(l(i)  ;  Marcel  Reymond,  "!.«  sculp- 
ture florentine,"  in  (Jnzittc  <h'.t  JhtiuxArts 
(1893>94) :  Dobbert,  in  Dohme,  Kuntt  und  Kun4t' 
ItrltaUmt  (Ldpdg,  18T8). 

OBCEIK',  rtr's^-in,  C,H;XO,.  An  amorphous 
red  coloring  matter  pro<luccU  by  the  action  of 
o.xygen  and  ammonia  upon  orcin  (q.v.).  It  ia 
f  redjr  aoluble  in  alcohol,  but  only  spariag^  in 
water.  With  metallie  salts  it  yields  insoluble 
colored  precipitates  (lakes),  wliivh  are  of  con- 
siderable value  in  dyeing.  Orcein  is  the  chief 
conatltuent  of  eommeretal  arohil  (q.v.). 

ORCHARD  (AS.  ortrrard,  origrard,  fJoth. 
aut  li'ieard.H,  from  art,  (ioth.  aurti,  Olecl.  urt, 
hf'rb;  connected  with  AS.  xrurt,  Goth,  traur^^, 
OliU.  irurz,  Ger,  U'urecl,  Olr.  /remj  Lat.  radi*, 
Gk.  lt&/iafum(,  rhadummiM  +fiari,  Ooth.  gardg^ 
OIIG,  gart-,  Ger.  Oarten,  garden;  connected  with 
Olr,  port,  crop,  Lat,  hortua,  garden,  Gk.  ^^rof 
churlD.v,  yard).  Any  plant.ation  of  cultivated 
fruit  trees.  The  fruits  usually  classified  as 
orchard  fruits  inelude  apples,  peaches  an>i  n<-c- 
tarines,  plums  and  pmncs,  pears,  cherries, 
quinces,  and  apHeotft.  These  are  all  d««lduoas 
fruits.  Plantations  of  citrus  fruits,  olives,  etc., 
are  sometimes  referred  to  as  proves  and  Home- 
times  as  orchards,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
plantations  of  cultivated  chestnuts,  pecans,  wal- 
nuts, etc.  In  Hits  artiele  only  decianous  fruits 
are  considered.  In  Enrop*',  esix-cially  in  Gennanr 
and  France,  much  of  tlie  deciduous  fruit  is  jtro- 
duoed  on  the  fruit  tre<»s  which  line  the  principal 
hi^^hways.  There  also  large  quantities  of  deeidnnus 
fruit  are  grown  on  walls,  espaliers,  and  cordons, 
requiring  special  pruning  and  training.  Practical- 
ly  every  farm  in  Amerfea.  more  particularly  in 
the  Xorthern  States  and  Canada,  contains  an  or- 
chard for  family  use.  The  largest  eommernal 
orrharda  in  the  world  are  fomd  in  America,  w  here 
the  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  naturally  with  but 
relatiTely  little  pruning,  and  where  attention 
is  given  to  thorough  cultivation,  sprayinp.  and 
fertilizing.  The  total  value  of  the  orchard  fruits 
produced  in  the  I'nited  States  in  the  censu.t 
year  1899  was  |83>761,840.  The  toUl  number  of 
fruit  trees  that  year  is  reported  as  367,164,694, 
of  which  .').')  per  cent,  were  apple  trees,  about 
27  per  cent,  jx-aches  an<l  nectarines,  8  per  cent, 
plums  and  prunes,  and  4.5  per  cent,  pears; 
cluTries  sto<id  next  in  importance,  and  apricots 
last.  Amonp  the  more  striking  developments  in 
nio»lern  orchard  fniit  growing  are  (1)  the  in- 
creased attention  given  to  orduunl  tillage;  (2) 
the  practice  of  ^praying  to  cottttol  inseet  pests 
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and  fungous  di»(>n.<!eH;  (li)  fertilizing;  (4)  thin- 
ning; (5)  use  of  small  packages  in  mmrketiag; 
•Bd_  (0)  the  development  of  cold  atonge  and 
car  tnunportation. 

Poniierly  the  orchard  in  America  was  a  Kitmll 
ailjunct  of  the  general  farm.  After  uettinf;  out 
the  trees  the  orchard  was  largely  left  to  itself. 
OoeaeionaUy  tlie  trees  were  pruned,  but  Uie 
«rdu»d  ipaa  eeldom  fertiliBed  or  tilled,  and  waa 
either  left  in  sod  or  planted  to  farm  rrnp=; 
With  the  increased  detnan<l  for  fruit  among  all 
classes  of  i)eople,  greater  attention  was  paid 
to  orchards.  In  favorable  localities  they  be- 
come the  most  important  part  of  tba  farm. 
Chadoalljr  whole  farms  and  localities  come  to 
he  giten  up  to  orchards,  which  in  many  dis- 
tricts occupy  hundreds  of  square  milefl. 

With  the  development  of  the  orchard  came  in- 
ereaaed  attention  to  cultural  details.  Orchards 
are  prepared  bjr  deep  plowing,  subsoiling  in 
heavy  lands,  and  thorough  harrowing.  After 
the  treen  are  set  they  are  given  as  clean  cultiva- 
tion as  other  farm  crops.  Hoed  crops  may  be 
planted  between  the  rows  of  trees  for  the  first 
few  jearst  but  as  the  trees  increase  in  siae  these 
are  more  and  more  reatrieled  to  the  middle  of 
the  rows,  until  finally  when  the  trees  come  into 
iK-arinf^  the  whole  space  is  devoted  to  them  alone. 
Neitiier  cereals  nor  tall  >;ro\vinp  crojis  that  are 
likely  to  shade  the  trees  are  sown  in  ttie  young 
mdiard,  nor  in  the  orchard  seeded  down  except 
tinder  special  conditions,  as  when  the  trees  are 
growing  too  rankly  and  produce  little  or  no 
fruit.  In  8ueh  cases  seeding  to  cereals,  gra^-, 
etc.,  may  tend  to  checlc  growth  and  throw  the 
tzees  into  bearing:  The  onhard  is  plowed  in 
mring  an  early  aa  the  giound  can  be  worked. 
TbM  ia  folkurod  by  cultivation  every  wedc  or 
ten  days  until  about  the  micMIe  or  last  of  sum- 
mer, or  until  the  wood  growth  of  the  (re<'  has 
practically  eeascd.  At  the  last  cultivation  a 
cover  crop  is  sown.  li  the  soil  is  poor  in 
nitrogen  a  leguminoua  erop  is  used,  otherwise 
some  cereal  or  grass  may  oe  sown  or  the  weeds 
allowed  to  grow.  The  cbject  of  the  cover  crop 
is  fully  to  check  the  growth  of  the  tree  for  the 
season,  so  that  the  wood  may  ripen  up  well 
before  winter.  The  cover  crop  also  protects 
the  soil  from  leach ina  washing,  and  puddling 
in  winter.  The  followmg  spring  the  eover  crop 
is  plowed  under,  and  the  summer  cultivation 
repeated.  In  arid  regions  irrigation  (q.v.)  must 
be  practiced.  Spraying  to  check  the  ravages  of 
injnrioua  insects  and  plant  diseases  is  considered 
aliaolntely  essential  in  American  eommeremi 
orchards  for  the  prodiictinn  of  first-class  fruit. 
(See  FrNoiciUE.)  The  fact  that  the  production 
of  orchard  fruits  draws  on  the  fertility  if 
the  soil  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  wheut, 
com,  or  any  other  farm  crop  docs,  is  well 
recognised,  and  the  orchard  is  regularly  fer- 
tilized. Orchards  are  no  longer  permitted  to 
liear  all  the  fruit  the  trees  will  set,  so  that  the 
limbs  have  to  be  propped  up  to  keep  them  from 
breaking.  Ctofn  tinis  produced  were  found  to 
contain  too  many  small  and  unmerchantable 
fmita,  besides  rapidly  exhausting  the  energiea 
of  the  tree.  Especially  is  thinniii;;  practiced 
with  the  more  expensive  fruit*,  stidi  as  [>eaches. 
and  in  many  orchards  even  the  clieajH-r  fruits, 
like  apples,  are  thinned,  The  tbinoiog  is  done 
toon  after  the  fmita  attain  the  alas  «l  the  end 
of  the  thnmbw 


In  the  marketing  of  fruits  much  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  than  fonnerly  to  the  eonvenienee 

of  the  ultimate  purchaser,  I.e.  the  consumer. 
Small  packages  which  he  can  conveniently  carrj* 
home  from  market  are  most  in  demand.  (See 
Ma&k£T.)  Cold  storage  is  being  employed  not 
only  in  the  main  centres  of  consumption,  bttt 
in  the  fruit  districts  themselves.  It  makes  poe- 
sible  the  prolongation  of  the  marketing  from 
a  few  wiH'ks  to,  in  s<»ine  ca.ses,  as  many  months, 
Uius  lesseniuf;  the  danger  from  glut  on  the 
market,  increasing  the  net  returns  to  the  grower, 
and  greatly  prolonging  the  season  when  fresh 
fruita  may  be  obtamcd  by  the  consumer.  Re- 
frigerator cars  also  make  possible  the  transporta- 
tion of  perishable  fruits  to  distant  and  better 
marl  I  '       See  also  KuntlcEBATlON. 

Hiiu.iotiRAPUY.  Thomas.  The  American  Fruit 
CuUurist  (New  York,  ]S!t7)  ;  Bailey,  Principles 
of  Fruit  Growing  (New  York,  1900) ;  id.,  CycUh 
padia  of  AmvHetm.  VwrHemture  (New  York, 
1902).  Thr  agricultural  experiment  stations 
have  publislied  an  enormous  number  uf  bulletins 
and  reports  on  the  various  phases  of  orcharding, 
some  of  which  are  Orchard  Cover  Cropt  (New 
York  0>raen  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Bulletin  108)  ;  Imprm>ing  an  Orchard  (Rhode 
Island  .\gricultural  F.x])erimpnt  Station.  Bulletin 
S.i);  Orchard  Kxperimeitts  (Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  82)  ;  The 
Appie  Crdtard  (Missouri  Agricultural  Ehqieri- 
ment  Station,  Bulletin  40).  See  also  literature 
under  the  various  orchard  fruits.  See  FBVIT8, 
r'[M;i-i\ A  i'Lii :  riimrn.  i  lti'RE. 

ORCHARD  GRASS,  Ckxnc's-FooT  Gbass 
{Dactylit) .  A  genus  of  grasses,  closely  allied  to 
Festuca,  having  the  panicle  of  flowers  mostly 
on  one  side  of  the  stem,  and  the  spikelets  much 
crowded  into  clusters.  The  common  orchard 
grass  (i>act|ff»«  glomerata),  a  native  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  grows  in  tufts  in  meadows, 
open  woods,  etc.,  from  sea-level  to  high  altitudes, 
and  is  an  important  natural  pastiin^  grass,  since 
it  is  much  relished  by  cattle,  grows  with  great 
rapidity  after  being  cut,  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  herbage,  sueceew  wiil  on  most  soils  and  m 
situations  too  shady  for  any  other  grasses.  A 
large  improved  variety  ha«  l>een  introduced  into 
cultivation.  It  succct-ds  W(  II  in  <i!l  parts  of  tlie 
l  iiite<l  States  except  in  the  extreme  South,  and 
in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West,  yields  excellent 
hay  abundantly,  and  ia  unexoelled  by  other 
grasses  in  its  yield  of  aftermath,  hut  ita  ten- 
dency tfi  {,'row  in  tus^iocks  is  rather  against  it. 
This  habit  may  be  prevented  to  some  extent  by 
frequently  rolling  the  ground.  On  this  account 
n!s()  it  i<?  usually  sown  mixed  with  other  grasses. 

ORCHARD  ORIOLE.  Obiole. 

OR'CHARDflOlT,  WnJUAU  Qutlleb  (1835 
— ).  A  Scotch  genre  and  portrait  painter.  He 
was  bom  In  Kdinburgh,  and  was  edinated 

at  the  Trusty's  .\cadeniy.  Tie  exhihited  his  ear- 
liest pictures  in  tlte  iScottinh  Royal  Academy, 
but  in  1863  he  went  to  Ivondon,  where  he  after- 
wards lived.  He  became  associate  to  the  'Royml 
Academy  in  1869  and  member  in  1877.  His  work 
i"  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  soeial  side  of 
life,  tlie  pleasures  uf  t)allroom  and  draw  in sr- room 
being  attractively  define<l  in  movement  and  rich 
coloring,  and  graceful  and  richly  rol»ed  flgtires. 
Among  his  most  important  pictures  are:  "The 
GbaHenge'*  (189S);  "The  Queen  of  Swoids" 
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(1877)  ;  "Niipokon  on  Board  H.  M.  S.  Bcllero- 
phon"  (1880),  South  Kensington  Museum;  "Un 
Mariage  de  Coovoiuioe"  (1884) ;  "UnMariage  de 
CoDTenance— After"    (1896);    "The  Salon  of 

Maflnnip  Rr-camicr"  (1885)  ;  "The  Yonnig  Duke" 
(188U)  ;  "in  the  Gloaming"  (1901). 

0B0HE8TBA,  OrncSs-trA  (Lat.  orchestra, 
from  Gli.  ipX^pn,  fi'>y.i  dpxtiofhi,  <jr\hci.s(J^ii'.,  to 
dauoe,  from  6px<K,  t/rchus,  row;  connected  with 
Skt.  fj/A,  to  rage).  In  the  Greek  theatres,  the 
pleee  allotted  to  the  chonu  of  daneers ;  in  mod- 
em theatres,  the  part  of  the  building  assigned 
1>>  t*  11  iustrunientulists,  also  the  parquet;  and  in 
till'  iiKKlirn  concert-room,  the  place  occupied  by 
the  instrumental  and  vocal  performers.  The 
word  orchestra  is  also  uaed  to  denote  the  musi- 
ciaue  eolleetively,  and  eepeeially  the  inatru- 
inents  on  which  they  play. 

The  modern  orchestra  (referring  to  the  instru- 
ments) is  the  result  of  a  long  and  slow  develop- 
ment. Before  the  seventeenth  century  composers 
liad  emploiyed  ▼arions  instruments  in  the  accom- 
paniment of  their  vocal  works.  Hut  in  thp  choice 
of  instriunents  the  composers  sct  in  to  liavc  been 
influeiicL-d  iiiort-  by  tliaiice  than  hy  any  definite 
plan.  In  fact,  the  manner  in  which  many  in- 
etnuuents  were  treated  gives  conclusive  evidence 
that  their  nature  and  possilnlitiea  were  not  at 
all  understood.  The  development  of  the  orebestTa 
coinciiics  with  tlial  of  tlu>  opera  (q.v.).  In  the 
tirst  u|>fra  ever  |>erfi»rmetl  in  public,  Peri's  Euri- 
dice  (1600),  the  orchestra  consisted  of  a  harpsi- 
chord, a  lute,  a  theorbo,  a  lyre,  and  three  Autes. 
The  function  of  this  oombination  of  instruments 
was  to  pive  the  very  simplest  kind  of  aeooni- 
paiiiiiifut  to  the  dramutie  recitative.  Chuidio 
Mouteverde  ( l.jOT-lC'  l.'i  )  \\  as  the  fu  st  to  disoovor 
the  nature  and  relative  value  of  some  of  the  in- 
struments. Yet  the  instrumentation  of  his  first 
opera,  Orfeo  (1007).  difTers  little  from  that  of 
his  predecessors.  But  his  Contbattimcnto  di 
Titturidi  I-  Clorindn  (1()24)  ^ll<>\\s  a  oiiscious- 
uesH  of  purpose  and  is  full  of  orif^inal  and  strik- 
ing orchestral  effects.  Here  we  find  for  the  first 
time  the  <retnoto  of  the  strings.  The  striaigs,  in 
fact,  form  the  foundation  of  the  orchestra.  In 
this  work  is  also  fnuml  tlic  fir>-t  in-^tance  of 
pizzicato.  !Montevt'ide  had  di'Muvcrcd  that  in- 
struments had  their  own  peculiarities,  and  acting 
upon  this  knowledge  he  became  the  inventor  of  a 
distinctively  tnsfrumentsl  style;  whereas  bis  pred- 
ecessors  wrote  a  truly  vocal  style  for  all  instnt- 
mentrt.  Sinii;  Monteverdc  the  strings  have 
been  regarded  as  the  fnimdiit  ion  of  the  or- 
che^*tra,  and  with  him  the  various  kinds  of 
viols  M-erc  employed  for  this  piii])osc.  Ales- 
sandro  Scarlatti  ( 165J)-1725)  employed  violins, 
violas,  and  baH.s«'s,  although  their  treatment 
is  still  very  crude.  'I'lic  ct  lli  generally  playid 
in  unison  with  the  ba»»<s.  But  otcusionally 
the  violas  were  treated  with  freedom  and  were 
even  divided  into  two  parts.  The  principal  wood- 
wind instrument  was  the  oboe;  basaoons  were 
used  only  to  st reiiu'tbi'n  tbe  bas-^es.  T.ef^en/i 
(lt't2o  !K);  Ktrcnj^'tticnod  the  violins,  so  thai  his 
orehestra  consisted  of  20  violins,  2  violas,  2 
viole  di  gamba  (the  precursor  of  the  cello),  4 
flutes,  8  baswHins,  S  comets,  and  3  trombones. 

About  thi''  time  tbe  k>'ftle  drums  fnimd 
their  way  into  the  orchestra.  But  tlie  real  art 
of  writing  for  the  strings  was  not  yet  known; 
there  was  no  sonority.  To  render  the  harmony 


fuller  the  harj)sichord  was  used,  Kven  so  great 
a  master  as  J.  S,  Bach  did  not  know  bow  l» 
use  the  instruments.  Me  treats  them  throughout 
like  voices  without  the  slightest  appreelation  of 
tonal  color.  Handel  is  not  much  more  ad- 
vanced. This  compwser  scored  heavily  for  the 
wiKKi  wind.  bvit  witli  no  other  [iiii  j  '  se  than  that 
of  reenforciug  the  strings.  In  fact,  many  of  his 
works  were  rcorchestrated  by  Mozart,  and  to-day 
Handel's  works  are  almost  exclusively  b^ird 
with  the  instrumental  rearrangement  of  Mozart. 

Joseph  IlayJn  (1732-18011)  is  universally 
known  as  the  fatlier  of  the  symphoTiy  (q.v.). 
At  the  same  time  he  is  also  the  fattier  of  the 
modem  orchestra.  When  Haydn  b^ui  his  work 
tb»  string  orchestm  was  pretty  wdl  establisbed 
and  its  re.Ht)urce8  known.  But  the  employment 
of  the  wood-wind  was  utterly  planless.  In  17<iO 
Haydn  was  appointed  director  of  music  to  Prinee 
Paul  Anton  Esterli&jsy.  At  first  his  orchestra 
numbered  only  17  instruments,  6  violins  and 
violas,  1  cello,  1  double-bass,  1  fiute,  2  oboes,  2 
bassoons,  and  4  horns.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best 
elTects  from  this  little  orchestra,  the  nm  r  di- 
rected all  bis  energies  to  discover  and  make  nne 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  wood-wind.  In  his 
first  symphony  (1750)  Haydn  uses  in  addition  to 
the  strings  (the  violins  being  divided  into  fint 
and  second)  only  two  obae><  and  two  horns.  In 
his  last  symphony  (D  major,  written  in  Loudon, 
1705)  the  score  calls  for  2  flutes,  2  oIkh-s.  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  kettle-drums,  and 
the  rcgnlar  strings.  In  two  of  Ms  last  works, 
the  frcalinn  (17<»8)  and  the  Seasons  (1801), 
Haydn  cmi)loy«  2  Uutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
ltas>.((on.«,  1  contra-bassoon,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
6  trombones,  kettle-drums,  and  the  strings.  And 
here  we  have  tll«  modern  symphony  oreAesflW 
(which,  however,  usually  has  four  horns). 

Moza^  did  not  add  any  new  instmrnents. 
Ilis  {,'reat  merit  is  the  de\-eloiinH*nt  of  the  (dari- 
UeLs  ajj  j)ermaneut  orchestral  instruments.  In 
fact,  Haydn  himself  admits  that  he  learned  the 
use  of  not  only  the  clarinets,  but  of  several  other 
instnunents,  from  the  considerably  younger  Mo- 
rn rt  Strange  to  say,  Mozart  does  not  employ 
ciaitnets  in  his  Jupiter  Symphony.  In  the  ttcore 
of  the  <!  M ittor  Symphony  the  clarinets  were 
added  later.  In  his  first  two  symphonies  Beet- 
hoven employs  the  same  instruments  as  Haydn 
in  bis  last,  v^ith  the  addition  of  two  trumpets. 
In  the  Eroim  (1803)  Beethoven  separates  the 
eelli  and  basses  and  introduces  a  third  liorn.  In 
all  subsequent  symphonies  the  master  continues 
to  separate  the  cclli  and  donlde-basses,  but  re- 
turns to  the  use  of  only  two  horns.  In  his  last 
i^yni  phony,  the  Vinih,  the  orchestra  is  consider- 
ably increasetl.  This  score  call«<  for  2  fintes,  1 
piccolo,  2  ol)oes,  2  clarinets,  2  basjjoous,  1  double- 
bassdon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  ket- 
tle-drums, cymbals,  triangle,  bass  drum,  and  the 
regular  strings.  This  is  the  grvmd  t^mphomg 
orchestra  of  to-day.  All  composers  since  Beet- 
hoven (SchulK»rt,  Schumann.  MendeUsohn, 
IJrahms,  T.st  luiiko\\  sky,  Dvofiik)  have  vised  it, 
the  only  addition  being  the  bass  tuba  as  the  low- 
est instrument  of  the  trombone  choir. 

The  modern  opera  orehesiro  is  still  larger  and 
employs  many  other  instnunents  to  obtain  spe- 
(i.il  <  liarai  teri-tic  effects.  This  colossal  combi- 
nation  of  instruments  was  developed  by  two 
men,  almost  independently  of  one  another— 
Wagner  and  Berlios.   Wagner  started  witii  tlm 
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ffrand  symphony  orchestra  of  Bet-thoven.  Since 
'fannh<iusvr  (1^45)  the  divi^iuii  of  violins  into 
iour  parU  has  been  frequently  empluyetl.  in 
Triaian  Wagner  divides  the  airings  into  no  leM 
than  fifteen  parts!    Since  Lohengrin  (1850)  the 
&;xru  orchestra  consists  of  three  of  each  family 
of  tlic  wood  wind  inntruments.    Tlie  miiiitu  r  of 
flutes  and  bassoons  is  inereii-sed  to  three;  to  the 
two  oboes  is  added  tlie  cor  unglaia  (q.v.)  (an 
alto  oboe)  ;  to  the  two  clarinets  Uie  baas  clarinet. 
This  increase  naturally  calls  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  tlic  '•trintr^.     Knr  the  Rinij  dca 
.\     I iini/en  Wagner  requircH     large  Hutcs.  1  pic- 
enit),  .i  obw8,  1  English  horn,  3  clariiu  ts,  1  bass- 
darinet,  3  bassoons,  1  oontra-bassoon,  6  horns,  3 
tnunpets,  1  bass  trumpet,  2  tenor  trombones,!  bass 
tr(imlK)nr,  1  contra  bass  trombone,  1  tubas  (spe- 
cially coustructed  f<»r  Wngner.  1  tenor,  2  Imss, 
and  1  contrabass),  0  harps,  2  pairs  of  kettle- 
drums,  1  glockenspiel,  bass  and  snare  drums, 
iTmfaidB,  tamtam,  and  even  tuned  anvils.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  number  of  strings  must 
be  in  proportion.    Wagner  demands  as  a  mini- 
niuin  .34  violins  (18  first,  1(5  seconil).    Tlie  de- 
mands made  by  lierlioz  in  his  Requiem  are 
unique.    He  ealls  for  4  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clari- 
nets, 8  bassoons,  12  horns,  4  comets,  12  trumpets, 
16  tromboncH,  4  ophicleides,  and  8  pairs  of  kettle- 
drums, and  indicates  the  strength  <kf  the  Strings 
by  demanding  18  double-bsKscs. 

The  folknnng  table  shows  the  number  of  in- 
strument* eomposiqg  eome  <rf  the  most  celebrated 
ordicetms  of  to^y: 


ORCHID,  Or'kid  (from  Uxi.  orchis,  from  Gk. 
^PX*f»  testicle,  orchid,  so  called  from  the  sliape  of 
tite  roots) .  The  common  name  of  members  of  the 
family  Orchidaee«,  which  has  the  most  highly 
organized  llowers  among  nionoeotyledons.  Al- 
thougii  beuulilul  orchids  occur  in  the  temperate 
regions,   such   us  of    Halx-naria  (rein 

orchis),  Pogonia,  (Julupogun,  Culypso,  Cypripe- 
dium  ( lady's  slipper,  moccasin-flower),  etc.,  their 
chief  display  is  in  the  tropics.  There  are  more 
than  400  genera  and  a  conservative  estimate  puts 
the  nuinlx-r  of  >|>(  t  ies  at  0000,  while  those  that 
have  been  proposed  amount  to  10,000  or  more. 
The  flowers,  which  may  be  stditary,  raecmed,  or 
spiked,  are  exceedingly  irregular,  and  most  elabo- 
rately adapted  to  the  visits  of  insects,  a  faet 
discovered  by  Sprengel  ill  1703  and  more  widely 
proved  by  Robert  Brown  in  1833  ami  later  veri- 
fied in  detail  by  Darwin,  Mdller,  (iray,  and  oth- 
ers. (See  PoLLiitATiOH.)  The  brilliant  colora- 
tion of  the  flowers,  some  of  whidi  are  fragrant, 
and  their  bizarre  forms  have  made  them  much 
prized  in  hot-house  cultivation.  The  most  con- 
spicuous structure  of  the  flower  is  ttie  su  called 
labellum  or  lip,  which  is  one  of  the  three  petals. 
This  lip  is  uf  the  greatest  importance  in  attract- 
ing insects,  guiding  them  to  the  nectar,  the  pol- 
len, and  the  stigma.  In  most  orchids  ft  Is  a  con- 
spicuous flat  and  more  or  less  pendant  nr;:;in, 
but  in  Cyprijicdium  (lady's-slipper)  it  forms  a 
sac  which  suggesti*  the  common  name.  Another 
oonspicttoUB  feature  of  the  flower  ie  the  apiir, 
whku  is  really  a  prolongation  of  the  base  of  the 
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Consult:  Elson,  Orche»tral  Instruments  and 
Their  Um  (Boston,  1903) ;  Henderson,  The 
Oreheatra  and  Orchettral  Mwie  (New  York, 
1899) ;  Ciorder,  The  Ordkestra  and  How  to  Write 
for  it  (London,  1896).  Bee  1iinwmanAru>y. 

ORCHESTRATION.  The  nrt  of  ^cr.rinL'  a 
musical  comiMJsition  for  the  different  instruments 

oi  the  orchestra.  See  IirnmnixirTATiogr. 

ORCHESTRION,  flr-k&*'trl-<'in  (from  orchm- 
tra).  A  iiHclianical  instrument  with  powerful 
ree<l  jdpc  .  Ity  skillful  devices  almost  all  the 
wind  instruments  of  the  orchestra  are  imitated. 
The  idea  was  originally  conoelved  by  a  Freneh- 
niiin,  ^T.  de  Saint  I'mi.  in  ]^70.  It  was  then 
IH  rfected  by  F.  T.  Kaulfmann,  and  is  to-day  ex- 
tensively used  in  places  of  amusement  instead 
of  a  regular  orchestra. 


labellum,  and  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  nectar 
is  secreted.  In  a  curious  Madagascar  orchid  the 
spur  attains  the  length  of  10  or  11  inches.  A 
prominent  technical  character  of  the  family  is 
till-  fu'ion  of  till'  <iiii'  <ii  two  stamens  with  the 
style  or  stigma,  fortning  a  central  mass  called  the 
column.  In  general  also  the  pollen  is  not  gmnil- 
lar,  but  the  pollen  grains  cbng  together  in  OM 
or  more  masses  (pollinia),  which  are  carried 
away  by  insecfs.  The  fruit  is  usually  a  capsule, 
the  seeds  are  like  fine  sawdust  in  appearance, 
and  are  so  numerous  that  a  single  capsule  of  a 
Maxillaria,  it  has  been  estimated,  may  contain 
more  than  1,700,000.  The  root  is  usually  com- 
j)oscd  of  siiTiple  cylindrical  fibres,  which  are 
often  accoiiipanicil  by  one  or  more  tleshy  tuber- 
cles or  bulbs,  a  till..  I  lie  dving  and  a  mw  one 
being  produced  annually.   The  babita  of  orchida 
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An  almost  w  varied  aa  their  floral  structure, 
and  upon  this  baals  they  are  oftea  grouped  under 

tht>sf'  Ih'ikI-;.  Sonic  arc  saprophytes,  and  have 
lost  tuLinly  ihe  green  color  of  inde|)cndent 
plantA,  being  usually  of  a  brownisli  or  yellowish 
hue,  as  the  ordinary  coralroots  of  ilic  United 
Ktate8.  Other  orchids  are  epipliytcs,  and  are 
found  ill  the  moist  atlQoapbere  of  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical regions.  On  aceount  of  the  special  food 
]  <  ^  rvoira  which  they  drvclop.  th<  y  are  diHtorted- 
iuoking  planta,  in  general  resembling  coarse  bulbs 
with  not  veiy  attractive  leaves,  but  their  ilowerH 
are  often  oieeedingly  brilUant.  Among  the 
epiphytic  orchids  two  forms  of  roots  are  dcvd* 
oped,  clinging  roots  by  which  attachment  is  se- 
cured, and  atrial  roots  wliich  hang  down  to 
absorb  water  for  the  plant.  The  third  group 
comprises  the  terrestrial  orchids,  among  which 
are  some  of  the  largest  and  many  of  the  moat 
prized  forma.  Orchids  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  except  the  coldest  and  the  most 
arid,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  humid  forests 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and  especially  in  Mexico  and 
Qentral  rad  South  America,  which  furnish  such 
weU-kmnni  genera  aa  Cattlqra,  Odontoglossum, 
and  Onoidium.  Oilypso  borealis  ranges  In  Brit- 
ish Amcricn.  ns  far  north  as  latil"  ^  '■>M°, 

Fully  ^000  species  are  under  (•ulir..uiiiii,  while 
the  hybrids  and  varieties  are  innumerable.  In 
the  United  States,  includiog  Alaska,  there  are 
about  76  species,  distributed  In  20  genera,  and 
of  these,  seven  or  eight,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Epidendruin,  and  found  in  Florida  and  other 
Gulf  States,  are  epiphytes,  all  the  oUir 
species  l>eing  terresiial.  Few  f;encra  exwM't 
Salcp  and  Vanilla  have  a  eommerc  ial  value  aside 
from  culture  aa  ornamentals.  The  prevailing 
colors  oif  orchids  are  rose,  or  lilac,  yellow,  white, 
and  green.  The  oilor  of  some  species  resembles 
that  of  violets  or  orris-root.  Of  North  American 
orchids  a  number  are  very  striking,  especially 
Arethusa  bulbosa,  Pogonia  ophioglossoides,  the 
purple,  white,  and  the  yellow  fringed  ordiids  or 
iiahenarias.  and  the  showy,  the  yellow,  and  the 
pink  ladyVblippers  (r\-pripedium). 

The  culture  of  Oieliids  l>ef:an  in  Kn;;land  about 
1820,  but  did  not  become  general  in  the  United 
States  before  1865.  There  are  many  fine  public  and 
private  collections  of  growing  orchids,  and  al- 
most fabulous  prices  have  been  paid  for  single 
rare  sjx'eimens.  Many  epiphytal  orrhids  may 
be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  loose  fibrous  peat; 
the  roots  of  ntdcrs  are  placed  in  ba.nkets  or  are 
fsstened  to  blocks  of  wood  or  oork,  with  a  little 
moss  around  them  to  retain  moisture,  and  are 
thus  placed  on  sliehe«.  or  are  Kt^pended  fmra 
the  roof  of  the  hot-huU!*e.  Ventilation  and  tem- 
perature must  be  careftilly  attended  to,  and 
the  atmosphere  must  not  be  constantly  very  hot 
and  humid,  but  seasons  of  rest  must  be  given 
to  the  plants,  sirre  in  their  native  climate  they 
have  generally  a  wet  and  a  dry  seascm.  Most  of 
the  Americnn  speeiei  can  be  easily  grown  in 
shaded  gardens. 

Consult:  Lindlev.  i'<>ll<i  Orchidacea  (London, 
1852)  ;  Danvin.  The  Fertilization  of  Oneida  by 
Insects  (ib..  1802)  :  MHller.  The  Fertiltmlion  of 
Floorers  (trans.,  if..,  lSSr?1  :  <5;itider.  Rnchrn- 
hnchia.  Orchitis  lilus1r'it"1  nnd  /)>  vn7»  </  ( iJer- 
lin  and  Ixindon,  188(1  (  ;  Moore.  IlJu^tnitions  of 
Orehidaeeotu  Plants  (London.  1857);  Warner, 
OreAitfaesona  Plants  (ib.,  1877-78);  Burbidge, 
Cool  Onihido  and  How  to  Orow  Them  (ib.. 


1874)  ;  Williams,  The  Orchid-Orotter's  Ma^iml 
(ib.,  1885);  Jennings,  Orchids  (ib.,  1874); 
Miner,  Orchids,  the  Royal  FamUj/  of  Flants 
(Boston,  1884)  ;  Linden,  Let  orchidies  ewotiqnes 
et  Icur  culture  (Brussels,  1H94)  ;  Bohnhox.  LHc- 
tionnaire  des  orchid^Cit  hybrides  (Paris,  1.^95); 
Cogniaux,  Dictionnaire  d'ioonographie  dea  or- 
ekid^es  (Brussebi,  1897);  Kand,  A  Complete 
Mmml  of  Orchid  CuUun  (Boston,  1888). 

OBCHUl.  See  Ascbil. 

OSCHOM'ENTJS  (l>at.,  from  Gk.  'Opxofuv6f). 
A  famous  ancient  city  of  Bceotia,  situated  on  a 
spur  of   Mount   -\contium,   on   the  northwest 
shore  of  Lake  (Jopais.   It  seems  to  have  played  a 
great  rftle  in  l^endary  times  as  capital  of  the 
Minyie  and  chief  city  of  Ikeotia.    A  relic  of 
this  early  aitc  is  the  bee-hive  tomb,  or  Treaa- 
ury  of  Minyas.  a  work  of  the  .Mycenaean  civiliza- 
tion, and  but  little  smaller  titan  the  Treasury  of 
Atreua'  at  Mycenw.     (See  Abcm;«oloot.)  It 
was  excavated  by  SdilienuuMi  in  1880  and  1880. 
After  the  6<B0tian  conquest  Orehomenus  wna  a 
member  of  the  confederacy,  and  second  only  to 
Thebes.   In  the  fourth  century  d.c.  it  ajipears  as 
bitterlv  hostile  to  Theban  supremacy  ami  in  close 
allianoB  with  Sparta.   In  oonsequenoe  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (■.<>.  871)  tbe  Thebans  de- 
stroyed the  city  and  sold  the  inhabitants  into 
slavery  (b.c.  3t>8)  ;  restored  by  the  Phocians,  it 
was  again  destroyed  in  B.C.  346.    Rebuilt  by 
Philip  or  Alexander  of  Maoedon,  it  continued  to 
exist  in  Roman  tiroes.    Orehomenus  was  chiefly 
noted  for  its  worship  of  the  Charites  or  Graoee, 
lu  re  ancient  and  powerful  goddeflscs  of  light  and 
bringera  of  fruit  fulness.   Their  festival,  the  Cbari- 
tesia,  was  accompanied  by  musical  and  poetic 
contests,  of  which  records  are  pre8er>ed  in  in 
scriptions  containing  the  names  of  the  victors.  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  uwlb  and  the  small  castle 
which  crowned  the  Acropolis  are  still  well  pre- 
served, and  are  fine  example.^  of  the  best  period 
of  (iredc  fortification.    Consult:  K.  O.  Miiller, 
Orehtmmon  und  die  Minyer  (Breslau,  1844); 
Leake,  JVurele  in  Northern  Greece,  ii.  (London, 
1835);  Schlirmann,  Orchomeruts  (Leipzig,  1881; 
translated  in  Jourmtl  of  Uellcnio  Studies,  ii. 
1.S81  )  ;   Scluichhardt,  tirhlivmann's  Excavations 
(London,  18&1);   Frazer,  Pausanias,  v.  (ib., 
1898).     (2)   Orehomenus  was  also  the  name 
of  a  town  in  Northeastern  Arcadia,  represented 
In  the  legends  as  of  much  importance  during  the 
heroic  aj^e,  but  of  little  im{)ortance  in  later 
times,    its  isituatiou  on  a  lofty  hill  commanding 
the  roads  from  Mantinea  to  the  north  made  it  n 
positioii  of  some  atrategieal  value  during  the 
time  of  the  Macedonian  wars  and  the  AouNin 

Lenjnie. 

OBCIN  (from  orc^ii,  archil,  from  OF.  orchcl, 
orohefl,  orwil,  Fr.  orseille,  It.  orcrllo,  oricello, 
archil;  of  uncertain  ori^),  CH,C^  +  H^.  A 
colorless  substance  contained  in  the  lichens  from 
which  the  commercial  colnrinp  matters  archil 
and  litniUi^  (qn-^-^  are  made.  It  has  a  swwtish 
nauseating  tast**,  hut  no  odor,  and  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  In  the  hydra  ted  state 
it  melts  at  68*  C;  in  the  anhydrous  state  at 
10??"  r.  Tt^  chemical  constitution  is  represented 
by  the  formula  C.H,(CH,)  (OH),,  showing  it  to 
be  a  di  oxy-toluene.  Besides  being  rontaine  1  n; 
the  lichens  ready-formed,  it  is  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantittee  from  the  orccUinic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  liehena  when  the  latter  are  heated 
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with  lime.  It  has  aiao  be«a  prepared  artiflciaUy. 
Wben  expoaed  to  the  siraultaneotti  acikiii  of 
auiuioiiia  uiid  oxygen,  orcin  ia  tTaittformed  into 

oroeia  ((^.v.). 

OWOUB.   The  Latin  name  of  fbdes. 

ORD,  Ei»\vAi!i)  Ohio  (  hksai"  (1818-83).  An 
AitMTiciin  Holdicr,  born  at  CuinlxTlnnd,  Md.  He 
graduuted  at  West  Poiut  iu  1830,  was  oumuiis- 
uoned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Third  Artillery, 
and  wnt  to  Florida,  wlwre  he  took  part  in  the 
Seminole  War  (1839-12).  Dm  in;.'  the  war  with 
ilcxicu  lie  performed  ^Miii^ou  duty  at  Muut«rey> 
Cal.  (1847-40),  and  in  is:)()  was  promoted  to  be 
cnptain.  During  the  following  years  he  was 
eQg4ged  on  frontier  doty,  and  saw  mudi  active 
M-rviw  against  the  Indians,  hut  ia  lie  was 

orderi-d  to  tlic  Kast  and  took  part  in  the  capture 
of  Jolm  IJrown  at  Harper's  Ferry.  At  the  out- 
break of  tlie  Civil  War  he  wa.s  couituiasioiied 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and  defeated  Gen. 
J.  £.  B.  Stuart  at  Dranesville  (Deeendwr  20, 
1801).  He  was  promoted  to  Im?  major-^jeneral 
of  volunteers  on  -May  2,  1802,  niul  soon  after- 
wards sent  to  tlie  \Vest,  where  ite  conr.:nandcd 
the  k-ft  wing  of  (irant'.s  armv.  For  hi."*  services 
at  the  battle  of  luka  (September  19,  18U2),  he 
mw  bm-etted  colonel  in  the  Regular  Army.  On 
■Tuly  21,  ISfU,  111-  was  appointed  toniiiiaiKlcr  of 
ilic  Ki;>liti«iit ii  Army  Corj>8,  and  took  part  in 
till'  Itii  liMioiul  campaign,  but  was  wounded  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Harrison  (Seotember  29,  18<M), 
and  ^ras  on  sick  leave  until  December.  F'^r  his 
gallantry  on  thi'<  occasion,  lie  wan  brcvcfted 
iiuijor-general  in  the  Regular  Army  i.M.inh  13. 
1805),  and  afUr  his  recovery  wa^  ^jiven  con>- 
tuuid  of  tlie  Dtiiartniint  of  Virginia.  It  was 
lll]gely  owing  to  hi^  skill  and  energj'  that  I-ec's 
treopa  were  finally  headc«l  off  and  compelled  to 
surrender.  He  was  eommiHsioncd  hrigadier-gen- 
eral  in  the  Regular  .\niiy  in  ISiWi.  aii.l  -oon  a  Ho  - 
wards was  mustered  out  of  the  vohinteer  service. 
Ill  ri'tired  in  1880,  and  the  next  year  by  special 
act  (if  ("nngre«s  wa«  comtnisHjonfMi  major-gcjjcrnl. 

O&DEAL.  (AS.  ordfi,  ordul,  OHCl.  urtcUi, 
(!er.  VrifU,  decision,  judgment,  from  AS.  a-, 
OHG.  or-,  ir-,  «r-,  Ger,  er-,  out  +  AS.  dal,  Goth. 
4»tto,  dotfa,  OHG.  itil,  Ger.  fei7.  part,  connected 
with  (Klnircli  Slav,  ilrlu.  part).  A  practice, 
which  has  prevailed  atiioiiji  various  widely  sepa- 
raftil  nations,  of  referring  disputed  qu«-ti(ais, 
particularly  such  as  relate  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  an  individual,  to  the  judgmrat  of  God, 
determined  either  by  lot.  or  by  the  success  of 
•ertaln  exi>erinienls.  Of  its  existence  among 
ffic  am  iont  Jews  we  have  an  in-famc  in  N'tim- 
l»eri»  v.,  where  a  Hebrew  woman,  accused  of 
adultery,  is  required  to  drink  the  'bitter  water* 
as  a  tc»t  of  innocence;  a  similar  ordeal  for  in- 
eentinenee  fa  aaid  to  be  in  use  amoni^  the  natives 
of  the  Colli  Coast  of  Africa.  The  practice  of 
<irdealK  u.h  i  xisting  among  the  fSreeks  is  refernnl 
to  in  Sophocles's  Antiijunc.  -Among  the  Hindus 
the  ordeal  has  tieen  practiced  in  nine  different 
ways — by  the  Jtalanee,  by  fire,  by  *ew*«r,  hy 
poimn,  by  the  co.fhu.  or  drinking  water,  in  which 
images  of  the  siin  and  other  deities  had  Ut'n 
\\asln'd.  I>y  rill  iritiij  i  liy  hot  oil.  hy  v  '/  hot 
iron,  and  by  drawing  two  images  out  of  a  jar 
into  which  they  have  Wn  thrown. 

The  Celts  in  Ireland,  the  Germans  before  their 
•oBversfon.  and  the  early  Slavs  made  use  of 
ordeal';.     \'        "  " 


thdr  eoavemion  to  Christianity 
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they  employed  ordeals  with  the  full  sanction 
of  the  (-'liurch.  In  the  early  -Middle  Aj^t  s  tlitre 
Wii-^  no  I  rial  in  llu-  modern  sense  of  the  word. 
The  accused  was  ri-^juucd  to  prove  bis  ionocenoe 
by  compurgation  (q.v.),  the  wager  of  Imttle 
<q.v.),  or  an  ordeal.  In  the  wager  of  battle  and 
the  ordeal  of  the  cross  (see  beljw)  both  plaintiff 
and  drf('n>lant  wi-re  put  to  the  piiKif.  \>u\  in  all 
t^lu't'  ordeals  and  in  conipurgatiou  the  burden 
of  proof  rested  upon  the  n^ntive.  Ohristiau 
rites  took  the  place  of  pagan  ceremonies  and 
God  was  called  upon  to  show  the  truth.  The 
forms  most  cftmnioiily  rniployed  were  the  ordeals 
of  boiling  water,  of  tire,  of  red-hot  iron,  of  cold 
water,  of  the  cnNH^  of  the  oomM«^  and  of  the 
eucharist. 

In  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water  the  accused 
was  obliged  to  insert  his  hand  into  a  caldron  of 
boiling  water.  Sometimes  he  had  to  take  out 
a  small  object;  in  some  cases  he  put  iti  hi-^  hand 
only  as  far  as  the  wrist ;  in  the  triple  ordeal,  as 
far  as  the  elbow.  After  the  trial  the  band  was 
sealed  up  lor  three  days.  Innocence  or  guilt 
was  held  to  he  proved  by  its  condition  when  wi- 
seali'd.  In  flit-  ordi  al  of  fire,  flic  original  custom 
may  haivi;  been  that  llie  aceuscil  placed  his  hand 
in  the  lire.  Later  two  piles  of  wood  were  laid 
a  short  distance  apart  and  then  were  set  on  fire. 
The  accused  walked  hetween  the  two.  In  sudi 
cases  it  is  probable  that  fifteen  days  were  al- 
lowed to  the  accu.sed  before  his  injuries  were  in- 
■■IhiIinI.  The  genuinene*.-^  of  relics  was  often 
tested  by  this  onical.  The  ordeal  of  red-hot 
iron  was  employed  in  two  forms.  In  one  case 
ii,  U,  or  12  red-hot  plowishares  were  placed  on 
the  ground,  among  which  the  accused  walked 
blindfobled,  and  his  innocence  was  shown  by  his 
avoidance  of  them:  or  he  was  eompelle<l  to  step 
on  each.  In  the  serond  form  the  accused  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  a  red-hot  iron,  usually  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  feet.    This  ordeal  was  generally 

chosen  by  ]i(  r^ons  of  rank.  The  ordcnl  of  cold 
waliT  re-stt  il  u|>on  the  lu  lief  that  tlic  water  when 
saiirtiiied  \iy  leligious  rites  would  refuse  to  rc- 
c(>ive  the  guilty,  while  the  innocent  would  sinlk. 
This  method  long  remained  in  use  for  witehes. 
In  the  ordeal  of  the  cross,  both  accu.ser  and  ac- 
cused stood  with  uplifted  liands  before  a  cross 
and  the  one  \\ho  ki  i>t  liis  )x>sition  longest  won. 
This  was  prohibite<i  by  the  Emperor  Louis  the 
Pious  (814-40),  but  was  frenuently  employed. 
The  coraned  was  iu  use  by  the  Anglo-Saxona 
and  w«s  carried  otit  by  giving  the  aeeused  a  pieee 
of  bread  or  cIiwhc  to  swallow.  H  he  was  buc- 
ccssful  he  was  innocent.  The  onleal  of  the 
eucharist  was  similar.  In  all  of  the  forms  the 
or<leal  was  administered  only  after .  Special  re- 
ligious serviws. 

Other  kinds  of  ordeal  were  practico<l  \inder 
particular  circumstances  in  dilferent  parts  of 

Klllope.      Tn    (he  ordeal   of  (ho   hi'  r.   a  sU|i|>oSed 

murderer  was  r«)uire<l  to  touch  the  body  of  the 
murderc<l  (lerson.  and  was  pronounced  guilty  if 
the  blood  ilowed  from  his  wounds. 
Trial  by  ordeal  at  first  carried  with  it  the 

stinclion  of  the  Church.  n<  \\r]]  as  of  the  civil 
pf)wer,  though  the  clergy  in  the  cfjiirsc  of  lime 
came  to  discountenance  it.  At  the  fourth  Later- 
an  Council  in  1215  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  at 
ordeals  were  absolutely  forbidden.  Secular  rulers 
followed  the  Pope's  example  in  condemning  the 
ordeal,  and  it  vyas  abandoned  generally  in  the 
thirteenth  centuiy,  although,  as  noted  above,  cer^ 
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tain  isolated  usages  lung  prevailed.  Conitult: 
t^lilagintweit,  (Jottesurthtilc  (Munioli,  18U4); 
Lea,  ISuiK-rstilion  and  Force  (4tli  ed.,  IMilladel- 
phia,  18D2)  ;  Patetta,  l^e  ordatie  (Turin,  18110)  ; 
Brunner,  Deutsche  liechtagcsthirhU:  ll^'ii)zig, 
1802) ;  Thayer,  freiitninarff  Treatise  on  Evidence, 
etc  (Boston,  1896). 

ORDER  (Lai.  ordo,  row,  sories,  orderly  ar- 
luugtiiH'Ut;  connected  with  oriii,  tlk.  6/»i>va<, 
ornynai,  Skt.  or,  to  rii*e).  A  term  used  for  a 
group  of  plants  or  aniuiatit  in  clansifioation  ( q.v. ) . 

OBDSS.  a  term  used  in  clamic  and  noo- 
classic  uroliitecture  to  designate  the  fundnnii  iitnl 
eharaett'i  isties  of  each  architectural  f»1y!c  a» 
marked  by  a  vertical  section  of  the  fnrndc  eao- 
sisting  of  a  column  (q.v.)  with  its  entablatura 
(q.v.).  The  (Ireekfl  were  familiar  with  tvo  or- 
ders; the  Doric  and  Hh-  lotiic ()ir  Curl  t)  fhlnn , 
though  a\so  iuveiiU'tl  l>y  thciu,  hurdly  atUiiued 
to  tlie  dignity  of  an  order  until  Roman  times. 
The  Tiwooit  was  a  variant  of  the  Doric,  invented 
by  the  Etruflcans  and  other  early  ttalian  racc^, 
and  perpetuated  by  the  Roman*?.  The  Componitc 
was  a  novelty  of  the  Rorii:in  Imperial  period, 
eoiiiiiiniri;;  Icmii'  nnd  Coriiitliian  characterjuticH 
in  a  rich  design  pleasing  to  the  Roman  love  of 
onuuMfltt.   See  OoLUUir. 

OBDERLT.  In  llic  T'nitcd  States  Army,  the 
term  apjilu'd  to  ollkt  r.s  or  wildiern  engaged  in 
the  trannmission  of  orders  from  a  superior  officer 
to  the  details  of  his  command.  Duty  rosters 
are  kept  by  the  regimental  adjutant,  regarding 
fhi^  detail  of  nrdorly  olTlcers,  and  by  the  rejri 
iiu'iital  scii^i-aiit major  as  regards  tlie  detail  «jf 
ncii-ciiiimiissioned  oHlcfr-.  'Wm-  (inlnly  otTicer,  or 
officer  of  the  day,  is  the  oHii  .  r  detailed  for  the 
Bupcrlntendence  'of  the  interior  econonqr  of  the 
oanunand.  (See  Guabo.)  In  the  company  the 
iint  sergeant  performs  the  dtitim  or  orderly 
scr;:«':int .  A  guard  orderly  is  a  s|>('ciall>'  srlectcd 
private  t^oldier  who  i.s  deluiUd  from  Uio  guard 
for  duty  as  commanding  otlicer'n  orderly.  A 
stable  orderly  is  a  soldier  detailed  for  special 
stable  duty  under  the  stable  sergeant.  In  the 
British  Army,  as  in  practically  all  other  Euro- 
pean amiieH,  the  duties  of  orderly  ofllcers  are 
identical  with  Itm-c  of  tlie  Viiited  States.  Or- 
derly 8ergeant.>f,  however,  are  detailed  to  alt«  iul 
orderlr  officers  during  their  tour  of  duty,  a^ 
are  also  orderly  oorporals,  Comaaaj  orderly 
sergeantA  are  the  duty  sergeants  of  a  company, 
M'ho  arc  delailid  for  duly  witli  fh<ir  eompaiiics, 
taking  turn,  \veck  about,  uutilying  and  prepar- 
ing men  for  dutie!».  paradcH,  or  fatigue!*,  and 
calling  the  roll  of  their  companies  on  parade 
and  in  quarters.  They  are  amiAted  hy  company 
orderly  corporals,  who  aii'ompany  tliem  wlion 
notifyiii^r  tuen  for  duty  and  at  roll  call,  and 
wlio  al^o  liave  the  separate  duty  of  superintend- 
ing the  drawing  of  the  daily  rations  of  their 
OOmpanies.  Th&  latter  duty  is  performed  by 
tha  orderly  men,  who  are  private  »oldierf$  de- 
tailed daily,  to  protect  and  keep  in  order  the 
room  rir  iiifss  nf  w'lich  (lii'\'  are  iiis'mbers,  and 
in  various  ways  assist  the  company  cook. 

OBDEBB.   lender  the  general  title  of  orders 

are  usimlly  included  monastic  orders,  orders  of 
chivalr>*.  and  orders  of  merit.  There  is  a  certain 
connection  between  the  first  two,  jis  the  iiu'inliers 
of  the  earliest  orders  of  knights  t.nik  mona^itic 
vows.  Again,  there  is  a  connection  Ix-twcen  the 
last  two,  as  formerly  persona  distinpruiflhed  by 


meritorious  stT^iec  were  sonu'tinjes,  i  veii  when 
not  iioblcj  admitted  to  an  order  oi  ktiiL:l>ts,  und 
gradually  uieniber«hip  in  tbetw  orders  became 
wliolly  an  honorary  di!*tinction.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  the  vast  dilferenee  l>elvveeu  an  atieient  monas- 
tic order  and  the  uresi-nt  'I^-gion  ctl  Honor,'  it 
is  possible  to  see  tne  evolutionary  process  which 
included  under  a  common  designation  such  widely 
dilTerent  organizations. 

Mnnnsiir  orders  w.  re  the  earliest  and  Ijecame 
very  iai|H»rliiijl  in  the  iliilille  Ages.  L'nder  tlie 
general  term  *iiion.i-tic'  may  be  included  the 
various  orders  of  canons,  such  as  the  Premon- 
atratensiaiis  (q.v.),  as  well  as  of  monks  and 
nuns.  Of  these  orders  many  are  no  longer  in 
existence,  but  the  total  number,  of  those  extant 
and  extinct,  is  over  five  hundred;  of  these  ahout 
one  hundred  an<l  seventy-tive  adopted  ttie  Hole  of 
Saint  Axigu.stine :  nl>out  one  hundre<I  and  twenty- 
five  the  Rule  of  Saint  Benedict;  and  about 
seventy-flve  the  Rule  of  Saint  Francis;  the  others 
adopted  various  speeial  rules.  For  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  uionuhlie  orders,  see  MoNASxitasM; 
Caxox  :  and  the  nanu-s  of  the  several  orders. 

Ordern  of  knighthood  are  comparatively 
modem  in  their  origin,  although  some  have  at- 
tem|>ted  to  a.Hcrilie  to  certain  ones  great  antiquity. 
In  the  anci«>nt  soeletiea  there  was  nothing  of 
a  similar  nature.  liie  "eiiuestrian  order'  or 
(he  'ortler  of  tlecurioiis'  in  Rome  was  en 
tirely  different.  (S«'e  RoMK.  Hihtory.)  It 
was  believed  formerly  that  Clovis  bad  founded 
in  the  fifth  century  an  Order  of  the  Holy  Cjraal. 
liu(  (his  i,  inrrely  legendary.  Frinally  mi-taken 
is  tile  allcnipt  to  Httrilnitc  liu-  U'ginnings  of 
the  orders  of  chivalry  Charles  Martel,  who 
was  said  to  have  established  the  Order  of  the 
Genette  in  726.  The  romances  of  chiralry  usually 

attributed  the  creation  of  knightly  orders  to 
Charles  the  (Ireat  or  King  Arthxir;  but  the 
(wi  l\e  pe  ers  of  Charlemagne'  and  the  "Knights 
of  the  Jable  Round'  are  equally  mythical.  The 
mediaeval  ordei-s,  in  reality,  had  their  beginning 
in  the  Holy  Land  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
The  Knigiits  of  the  Hospital  and  the  Knights 
of  tin'  'l'emid(  were  the  earliest  orders,  and  vm  h 
alike  in  rejjuiring  their  meml)er9  to  lio  of  noble 
lurth,  and  also  to  take  the  three  monastic  vows 
uf  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  (See  Saiht 
John  of  .Tebvsaueh.  KivtoHTs  or;  Ttu- 
PlJVB.s.)  These  religious  military  orders  l»e- 
cnme  very  renowned  uikI  gaintnt  enormous 
wealth.  Their  e\am|)le  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  other  Himilar  orders  for  the  protection 
of  the  Holy  Land.  In  all  there  were  about 
twenty  which  originated  in  the  Kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem. Later  some  transferred  their  sphere  of 
action  to  crusades  against  the  heaftxti  in  the 
WcHl.  or  to  service  in  the  Pai>al  armi.  As 
their  members  were  bound  by  no  national  ties, 
they  were  of  great  service  to  the  Church  in  its 
wars.  The  dentruction  of  the  Templars  and  the 
tcni|M>ral  weakness  nf  the  popes  in  the  fourteenth 
century  let!  to  a  (Utdine  in  tin-  iniportanci'  of 
these  religious  orders.  Those  which  still  exist, 
as  the  Hospitalers  do  under  the  name  of  the 
KnightA  of  Malta,  are  merely  honorary  orders 

of  nobility. 

On  the  dilu  r  liaiul,  iii<>  rise  nf  strong  monarehs 
in  t)ii-  period  of  the  Renaissance  led  to  the 
crc.-ition  of  royal  ami  noble  orders  whose  members 
were  selected  by  the  kings.  By  this  means  tlie 
rulers  were  enabled  to  confer  honorary  distine- 
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tion  upon  Ihrir  favor itrs.  and  lo  bind  closely  to 
tlirir  own  fortunes  nieniben^  of  tbe  nobility. 
Since  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  many  orders 

bave  been  created  by  mociarcha  lo  veward  aer* 
•^ittm  or  merit. 

Tfipw  orders  iiiny  I)e  cliissified  as  royal  orders, 
nol>ic'  or  family  ordei^,  aiui  orders  of  merit;  but 
the  last  two  are  scarcely  distin^nii^hable  in  some 
respects.  The  royal  orders,  such  as  the  (iarter, 
the  Golden  Fleece,  or  the  Black  Kagle.  are  eome- 
tin>e«i  known  a**  tlie  'Prime  Orders  of  Christen- 
dom.' MtuilKrt>liip  is  usually  rrsrrvrd  for  per- 
sons of  royal  stock  and  tlmx'  I  arc  of  the 
mtx^i  eminent  rank  in  the  European  kingdnnin. 
Nolilt-  urders,  such  as  C'alatrava  or  Montcsn.  nrr 
lew  in  number,  and  their  nieroberB  nre  usually 
selected  from  the  higher  nobility.  Fkmily  orders, 
such  as  the  Rnyal  \'iit<>riiin  ur  flif  llolicn/.nllcrn, 
are  composed  of  tliu!«e  whu  itavti  iu  !*i>me  way 
ren«lered  esjiecial  service  to  the  reigning  family 
from  whieh  the  order  tnkes  its  name.  Orders 
of  merit,  sueh  aa  the  ^Bnth,  Fbur  le  M^rite 
( in  Pruv^in ) ,  or  the  Legion  of  Honor,  are  in- 
tended to  rccnnipensc  especially  meritorious  ser- 
vice of  liny  kind. 

Of  late  years  there  luu  been  an  enormous 
iaciease  in  the  number  of  orders  whidi  «re 
now  purely  honorary.  The  custom  has  spread 
from  European  countries  to  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  Pacific  i-lands.  rri>!)al>ly  a  niajoiily  of 
the  civil  i/cil  or  semi-civilized  ttniuUies  of 
the  \v(iil,i  now  have  one  or  more  orders  in- 
tended to  confer  distinction  upon  their  own 
eitianis,  but  aim  awarded  at  timeM  to  foreigners 
who  are  f.-ivoritt-^  of  the  sovcrei;.'n,  or  liavc 
performe<l  !»unif  iw|>ecinl  service  to  thv  cuiuitry, 
or  arc  noted  for  tluir  i-onspicMOUs  scientific 
ability.  The  Almanm-h  dc  (Sotha  enumerates 
more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  dilTerent 
countries  of  the  world;  but  this  list  contains 
Mmn  agencies  established  for  the  recognition 
of  merit  whi<  li  arc  nut.  |nn[it  r!y  speaking,  orders. 
Thus  the  Medal  of  Honor  established  by  the 
United  States  in  1802  does  not  confer  uuon  its 
poMMaor  membership  in  an  order.  In  faet,  in 
the  United  States  there  are  no  real  orders,  with 

the  pos^ihU'  exception  of  tin-  Ciriiiniiiil i.  TIic 
patriotic  mxieties  and  tlic  ntuny  ur^uiii/uitioii.*! 
which  have  taken  the  name  of  orders  could  not 
be  included  among  orders  aa  usually  defined; 
they  are  all,  even  the  Cincinnati,  omitted  from 
the  li<5t  in  the  Almanach  de  Got  ha.  (See 
r,VTRi()Trc  SociKTUM. )  Neither  is  the  Victoria 
Cross,  awnnlcd  in  Great  Hritain  for  con- 
spicuous bra\ery,  the  insignia  of  an  order. 
In  comparatively  recent  times  several  orders, 
including  the  Koyal  Order  of  Victoria  and  Albert 
and  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India, 
have  been  created  espeeially  fur  wonn'n. 

The  great  orders  usually  have  only  one  class; 
other  orders  commonly  have  three  classes: 
Knight  Grand  Commanders  (K.<i.C.)  Knight 
Commanders  (K.C.),  and  Companions  (C.). 
Sometimes  on  order  contains  more  dasse.-*,  as 
the  Royal  Victoria,  founded  in  1890,  which  has 
five  classes.  designat<'d.  re^jxH  tivelv,  as  O.C'.V.O., 
K.C.V.O..  C.V.f).,  and  M.V.O.  The  last  con- 
stitutes the  fourth  and  fifth  cla.'^ses;  although 
they  are  all  entitled  'members,'  the  insignia  of 
those  who  l>elong  to  the  fourth  class  is  different 
from  that  of  ilie  llfth  class.  The  Ordi-r  of  Merit, 
instituted  by  Edward  VII.  in  liM)2.  contains 
but  one  class.     The  insignia  ttntumlly  vary 


greatly  in  ilie  (lifTerent  iir.liTs,  Init  almost  all 
j-oHsi-^t  of  pither  stars,  rro*.s<-s.  tir  ril>lit)ns.  The 
K.tt.C.  frequently,  if  not  UMihIIv.  luive  a  cross 

or  star  on  a  ribbon  worn  over  the  ahoulder.  The 
K.C  have  a  star  or  other  bodge,  but  the  ribbon 

i^  worn  atxMil  the  neck.  The  Companions  have 
a  bad|ie,  but  no  star  or  cross.  These  rules  do 
not  hold  good  for  all  orders,  but  they  represent 
ordinary  usage  in  European  countries. 

Membership  in  orders  is  highly  prised,  but 
in  some  wiuntries,  especially  the  United  States 
and  France,  restrictions  are  ])lace<l  upon  the 
acceptanee  citi/i-ii'^  <if  --ncli  di-t itutioin.  By 
the  Const  it  III  ion  of  the  I'niled  Slates  no  one 
iiolding  an  ofTKc  uf  profit  or  trust  under  the 
Goveroment  is  allowed,  without  the  consent  oi 
Congress,  to  accept  any  decoration  from  a 
monarch  nr  foiei^'ii  State.  In  France,  since  ISl.l, 
although  llie  law  has  been  rej>eateilly  modified, 
no  citizen  can  Ix?  a  menibi'r  of  a  foreign  order 
unless  he  receives  the  authorisation  of  the  Qov- 
erament. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  orders 
of  the  world.  Tliose  marked  with  the  asterisk 
are  <i.  -^<  liiMd  in  tlieir  alphnbetiml  order  in  thin 
Eneyclopiedia. 

-ABlSBtHIA. 

^Beal  of  Solomon, 

AN  HALT. 

Athrrt  the  Bmr. — An  order  with  live  classe.'t, 
foundetl  by  the  rei^rnin^'  dukes  in  183(1.  The 
oval  docoration  shows  a  crowned  bear  mounting 
a  wall,  with  the  motto,  Fverehte  Oott  und  Be- 
folff9  tine  Befehk: 

Order  of  Merit  fur  Scimcc  and  Art. — Founded 
li.  11  li.e  I'lederiik  in  ls73  and  afllliated  witll 
the  Urder  of  Albert  the  Bear  in  1805. 

AnOENTUfA. 

A  r<ir,itiiir  Sun. — An  order  of  unknown  niij^in. 
The  decoration  is  a  golden  medal,  with  the  sun 
surrounded  by  a  laurel  wreath. 

Al'.STRlA-IirNGARY. 

*Qolden  Fierce.  See  also  Plate  of  Obdebs. 
*Mmria  Therena. 

*fiaint  Htefken.  fiee  also  Plate  of  OnnBS. 

'Leopold. 

Iron  Cnnm. — A  civil  and  military  order, 
fiiumleil  liy  Franci«  I.  in  1816.  The  decoration 
in  the  iron  crown  of  Loinbardy  under  the  double- 
headed  Austrian  eagle  bearing  upon  its  breast 
a  shield  of  blue  enamel  with  the  initial  F. 

Fram  •/oscph. — A  civil  order  of  merit,  founded 
in  1S41»  by  the  KnijM'ror  Franei^  Joseph.  The 
decorati<m  is  a  u-d  cross  with  tlie  dtmble  hcaded 

eagle,  the  initials  F.  J.,  and  the  motto  t'«ri&«te 
UnUi*. 

F!i ^(ih'  lh.Thcrcsia. — A  militan*  onler.  founded 
in  ir.'>U  by  the  F.mpress  Klizabeth  Christina  and 
reorganiml  by  Maria  Thcrcrka  in  1771.  i  lie  or- 
der was  instituted  for  twenty  generals  and 
colonels,  and  was  conferred  after  thirty  years* 
service  in  the  ImiK'rial  army.  It  carries  with 
it  a  yearly  {M-nsion.  The  «le<t>ration  is  an  eight- 
poinleil  -tar  Uearin^r  tlie  initials  E.  C.  and  M.  T. 
in  an  oval,  witii  the  inscription  llaria  I'hercaia 
Parrutis  firatiam  Prrennrm  Voluit, 

Star  and  Orocs.— An  order  for  women  of  the 
old  nobility,  fmmded  in  160d  by  the  EmfHrvas 
Kleonore  to  eninnumonite  the  recovery  of  e  relic 
which  had  Iks-h  lost. 

'Teutmie  KnighU, 
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Mililarii  OriI>  r  of  \firit. — An  onlcr  founded 
by  Eiii|jeror  IViiutia  Juntph  in 

Civil  Order  of  Merit. — An  order  founded  by 
£niperor  Francis  JotM>pb  in  1850. 

Order  of  Merit  for  Beienee  and  Art. — An  order 
founded  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  1887. 

BAUEN. 

Order  of  Fideliip. — ^An  order  witli  one  dans, 

founded  in  1715  \>\  tlu-  Mnrgrave  Charles  Wil- 
liuni.  ami  cniili  ircil  on  loici'jn  princf.-  ainl  StuU; 
oll'icials  (if  lii;.'h  rank.  Thf  tiixirntion  is  a  cross 
of  red  enamel  with  eight  points,  the  arms  con- 
nected by  intertwined  C"»,  wliich  appear  also  on 
the  central  white  field  above  three  roeksy  with 
the  legend  Fidclitas. 

Chiirhs  Frederick. — A  military  order  of  merit, 
with  three  classes,  founded  in  1807  by  Charles 
Frederick,  Grand  Duke  of  Buden.  The  decora- 
tion consists  of  an  eight-pointed  cross  of  white 
enampl  within  a  laurel  wreath.  The  medallion 
l»  ars  {lie  initials  of  the  founder  and  the  legend 
Ftir  liiidi  iis  Khrr. 

Lion  of  Zahringcn. — An  order  of  merit.  e«lab- 
lished  by  (jrand  Duke  Charles  Louis  in  1812 
and  ivor^niaed  in  1877.  The  eentral  shield  of 
the  decoration  hears  the  aneeatral  eaatle  of  the 
family. 

BATABIA. 

""Baint  Hubert. 
*ffoi«t  George. 

*Stiint  Flizdbeth, 
•,!/«*  Joseph. 

Bavarian  Croirn. — A  civil  order  of  mcriti, 
founded  in  18U8  by  King  Maximilian  1.  it 
ia  given  to  State  oflieials  of  all  eUisws.  and 

confers  noble  rank  on  the  recipient.  Foreigners 
who  have  rendered  service  lo  Bavaria  arc  alno 
eligible  for  the  order.  The  decoralimi  is  a  white 
crusfi  with  eight  arms  bearing  the  in^iption 
Virtu*  €t  II onus. 
*/}«»!<  Mioknel, 

*  Louis. 
'  Th{  i  t  tta. 

Crosn  of  Merit. — A  distinction  for  vnlimtary 
services  to  the  army  during  the  ycarit  1870  and 
1871.  founded  in  1871  by  King  Louis  IL 

Military  Order  of  Merit. — ^An  order  founded 
in  1800  liy  King  Louis  11. 

BKLOIVtf. 

'Leopold.    S4>e  also  Plate  of  Orders. 

.African  Star. — .\n  order  founded  in  IS.SS  by 
King  Ix'opuld  II.  a«  a  distinction  for  scrvic'<>s  to 
the  Congo  State  and  to  African  civilixation  in 
general.  The  decoration,  a  (Ive-pointed  star  with 
laurel  wreath,  hears  the  legend  Traroit  et  Pro- 

Order  of  Merit. — A  civil  onlcr.  founded  in 
18G7  by  Leopold  11.  for  civic  virtue,  and  for 
hravery  and  self-sacrillce. 

BRAZIL. 

*tiouthem  Vroaa. 

Order  of  Dom  Pedro  7.— An  order  founded  by 

Dom  Pedro  1..  Emperor  of  Bra/.il.  in  IHH>.  and 
suspendeii  in  18S!J.  It  had  three  classes,  the  first 
of  which  was  limited  to  <T(>«ni  ii  Im  nl-  and 
restricted  to  12  members,  the  otiicr  two  classes 
being  limited  to  XHO.  Tlie  decoration  was  a 
white  cross  witb  five  anus  on  a  golden  five-rayed 
star. 
•Xote. 


Order  of  Chritt. — A  Portuguese  order,  na- 
tionalimi  in  Brazil  in  1H23.  In  1843  it  lost  its 
relifjiini>  ciiaracter  an<l  heeanu'  a  cixil  nriier 
conferred  for  aervioes  rendered  by  natives  and 
foreigners.     It  was  dissolved   in   1890.  See 

CURIiST,  UBUEB  Of. 

Aviz. — Originally  the  Portuguese  order  of  tlie 
same  name  extemled  to  lira/ii  in  1823.  The  deco- 
ration is  ttie  same  as  thai  of  the  Portuguetie 
order.    See  Aviz. 

*Samt  Jatne9.  See  Saist  Javw  or  ram 
Swonn. 

IlKfNSWICK. 

Hcurif  the  Lion. — A  civil  and  military  order 
of  merit,  foundtMl  in  18.*14  by  Duke  \Villiain. 
The  decoration  is  an  eight-pointed  cross  of  blue 
enamel,  with  red  centre,  bearing  a  pillar  and 
a  leapinf?  hor-^e  in  wliite.  The  arms  nf  the 
cross  Ijcar  iK-HiMX-k  fealhcrs  and  are  separated 
by  a  W  surnmunted  by  a  lion.  The  decoration 
is  suspended  by  a  lion  and  a  crown  from  a  red 
ribbon.  Hie  inscription  is  /mmoto  Fides. 
»r  in  A  in  A. 

Alexander. —  (1)  A  military  order  of  oerit, 
founded  by  Prince  Alexander  in  1881.  {The  decora- 
tion, an  eight-pointed  white  crosa,  with  eroeeed 
swords  between  the  arms,  bears  the  Bulgarian 

lion  on  a  red  field,  with  the  inscription  Za  Chra- 
bront  (for  courage),  and  the  monogram  of  the 
Prince.  (2)  An  order  of  civil  merit,  founded  by 
Vriuce  Alexander  in  1879.  The  decoration  is  an 
eight-pointed  white  croiut  bearin|r  in  a  red  field 

flic  h'gends  Saint  \>'-xrrnder  and  Ood  With  Fs. 

Order  of  Merit. — Au  order  founded  in  1891 
by  Prince  Ferdinand. 

CIIIXA. 

'Double  Dragon.    Sc«'  also   Plate  of  OsoKBS. 
Order  of  the  Preeiwe  8t«r. — ^An  order  with 
three  classes. 
Order  of  Jferif. — A  dvil  order,  with  throe 

classes. 

(  0X«;O  KBKE  STATE. 

'African  Star.   See  above  under  Bklgiith. 

nCNUARK. 

'i:fri,hant, 

*J)uuebrog.    {see  also  Plate  of  (.)lii)»3H. 
nUNCB. 

'Legion  of  Hoiinr.    This  is  the  emly  existing 
order  in  France.    So  also  I'late  of  UkuESS. 
'Aiiinmriiition.    See  AkKUNCIAPB. 

*  Saint  Loui.s. 

Our  Lndy  of  Mount  Carmel. — An  order  founded 
by  Henry  l\'.  The  Order  of  Saint  Lasarua  in 
Franco  was  Inter  attached  to  it. 

Militartj  Order  of  Merit.  An  oriler  fniiraled 
by  Ixiuis  XV.  in  175W  for  Protestants*  wlni  could 
not  enter  the  Order  of  Saint  Louis.  It  became 
extinct  in  1890. 

ffaint  Esprit.  See  Hour  GuosT,  Oa«B  op. 

*  Saint  Miehael. 
'Saint  Lazarus. 

(iREAT  BRITAIN. 

'Garter,   See  also  Plate  of  UancBn. 
•Thiette. 

•lialh.    See  also  Plate  of  OnCBB. 

'Saint  I'alriek. 

•Saint  M<rii-iel  and  Baint  Oeorge.    See  also 

Plate  (»f  Okiikks. 

•Victoria  and  Albert. 
•St.  Catherine. 

^nietinffuiehed  Seroiee  Order. 

*Fteron'a  Cross.  See  also  Plate  of  Oaagn, 
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'  5$**        PAPAL  «.  IMWTH  STAR,  SWEDEN  11.  LEOION  OF  HONOR,  FRANCC 

I  rP*"*  l-E  MERITE,  PRUSSIA  7.  LEOPOLD  I.,  BCLQIUM  12.  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  JAPAN 

^  MKDJIDIE,  rURKEY  S.  STAR  OF  RUMANIA  13.  ST.  ANDREW,  RUSSIA 

•  UON  NETHCRLANDS  S.  ST.  OEORQE,  RUSSIA  14.  ST.  STEPHEN,  HUNQARV 

*■  QQI.DBN  PLECeC  AIMTIUA  10.  ANNUNOIATION,  ITALY 
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•Ked  CroM. 
*Star  of  India, 

Imperial  Ordrr  of  the  Indian  Empire, — An  or- 
der founded  in  1878  by  Queen  X'icloria  on  asautn- 
iog  the  imperial  title. 

impertQl  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India. — ^An 
order  for  women,  including  natives  of  India, 
founded  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1878. 

Order  of  British  India. — An  order,  with  two 
cIhhhos,  founded  by  Quwn  Victoria  in  1837. 

Order  of  Merit  for  A'ative  Holdiert, — An  order 
vith  four  ciMSes,  founded  Queen  Victoria  in 
1887. 

Military  Order  for  Natives  of  British  India. — 
An  order  fouiiilcl  in  1842. 
*Hoyal  Victorian  Order. 
Order  of  Merit.  See  Mbbit,  Oudbb  or. 

GREECE. 

'Redeemer.   Sec  also  Plate  of  Obdebs. 
otiursA. 

lilaek  Siar^—Au  order  founded  by  King  Toeea 

in  1890. 

HASOVO. 

*  Saint  Oeorgo. 
*<Juelphic  Order. 

Order  of  Ernest  Augustus. — A  Toy^\  military 

and  civil  order,  e.*!tabliHhed  by  Kin^j  Georpr  V.  in 

|S(i.").     'Itic  (Ircnriltliill  is  ;l  silver  >tur  with  fi;,'llt 

ray-i,  the  nionofrrani  E.A.  appearing  on  a  red 
ground,  surrounded  by  a  Blue  band  with  tbe 
motto  JSTiMcipere  et  Finire,  and  a  white  eroaa 
with  a  Rtmilar  medallion.    The  deeoration  is 

e>Jiiffrn-<!  f<)r  scrvirrs  tn  (fif  nuiutry  or  Kingt 
aitil  for  di.^liiiction  in  science  and  art. 

*Kamehamehtt. 

Ealakauo. — An  order  of  four  classes,  founded 

in  1874  by  Kalaknua. 

Kapiolani. — An  order  of  six  claRws,  wiili  a 
special  class  for  women,  founded  in  1880  by 
Kalalcava.  Tbe  decoration  ia  an  eight-pointed 
erom  of  red  enamel,  enrniounted  by  a  crown, 
with  !*imilar  crowns  between  the  arms.  A  cen- 
tral plaque  of  red  bears  on  a  white  bonier  the 
le^rend  hulla. 

nntrniian  Croirn. — An  order  with  four  clasae», 
founded  by  Kalakaua  in  1882. 

*8tar  of  Oceania. 

afeasB. 

*  [.oil  IS. 

'J'lnlijt  the  ilatpianimous, 
•Linn. 

Military  Hervice  Cross. — A  decoration  founded 
in  1870  1^  Grand  Duke  Louie  III.  for  men  and 

noiuen.   The  croH.«  l>eare  the  inscription  For 

Care  of  Soldiers,  JS70. 
•William, 

HONDUBAS. 

*8anta  JSoeo. 

INDIA. 

See  above  under  CliKAT  BBITAm. 

ITALY. 

Annunziata,  See  ANStNCIAOE;  also  Plate  of 
Obdbbs. 

^Mauritius  and  Lazarus. 

Ciril  Order  of  Saroy. — .\n  order  with  one  clasn, 

ftnindt'il  by  King" C'lia rli'v  ATIifrt  of  Sariliiii.i  in 
It  was  included  among  the  Ttnliiin  orders 
in  1860. 

Military  Order  of  Savoy. — An  order  with  four 
daeaee,  founded  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  1.  of 
Bardinift  In  1815. 


Crmcn  9f  /tat#.— An  order  eonunemonitiaig  th« 
union  of  Italy,  founded  by  Victor  Emmanuel  11. 

in  ISPiS,  Tbe  decoration  is  a  wliitf  <.ni-s,  with 
the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  the  black  eagle,  and 
the  cross  ol  Savoy. 

JAPAN. 

*  Rising  Sun. 

Cltrj/<mitfirtiniin  Order. — -An  Imperial  order 
coufi  I  rt'il  Diilv  (in  monarch)*  ami  the  hi;,'hrst  State 
olliciais,  louHilcd  in  IHTii  I'V  tlu>  .Mikailo.  Tlic 
deeoration  is  a  star  with  .12  white  rays  with  four 
cbiysantbemnms  between  green  leaves.  ITie 
obverse  of  one  of  the  llowers  bears  the  inscription, 
"E.valted  deeds  and  honorable  actions."  Bee 
Plate  of  Orders. 

Order  of  the  Hanctificd  Treasure. — ^An  order 
with  eight  cla.saefl*  founded  by  tb«  Hikado  llutau 
Uito  in  1888. 

UBEKIA. 

African  Liberation.— Aii  nrdir  with  three 
cttuweti,  eetabllsbed  by  the  Lcgiiilativc  Assembly 
in  1879. 

trccA. 

Saint  Georqe. — A  military  order  of  merit, 
founded  in  ]S,i;{  by  ('liarlrs  Louin,  Duke  of  l-,ucca. 

Haint  Louis. — A  civil  order  of  merit,  founded 
in  1836  by  Charles  Loui8>  Duke  ol  Lucoa. 

LCXBUBTOO. 

*Onk  Croien. 

dnhli  i!  I, ion. — An  order  fniuidcd  in  1858  by 
Duke  Adulph  of  Nassau  and  King  WiUium  III. 
ot  th«  Necnerlands.  It  coaaisted  originally  of 
only  one  elaee,  but  later  waa  divided  into  five, 
and  now  exists  only  as  an  order  of  LuxembttrfK 
with  one  (dass.  Tlio  white  cross,  the  arms  of 
whicli  arc  .st  parattil  by  golden  N'a.  has  a  central 
blue  medallion  with  the  lion  ;  on  (he  reverse  the 
motto,  *'Je  maintiendrai."  Tbe  ribbon  in  orange 
with  blue  stripes. 

.idolph  of  \awiau. — A  military  and  civil  order 
with  five  claaws  and  two  crosacs,  founded  by 
Duke  Adolpb  in  is.-.s. 

MECKI^BUBO. 

Order  of  the  Ori/fin. — An  order  of  ment.  insti- 
tuted in  18SI  l>y  (irand  I>uke  Frederick  Francis 
111.  of  Meckli'iii>urg-Sriuverin.  The  insignia  arc 
an  eight-pointed  red  cross  with  a  golden  iue<ial- 
lion  bearing  a  griffin,  and  an  eight-pointed  silver 
star  with  the  legend  Alitor  Adverete. 

*\Vnid{.th  Croun. 

Milt  tan/  Order  of  Slerit. — An  order  with  twO 
<  founded  in  1848  by  Grand  Duke  Freder- 

ick Francis  II.  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Military  Order  of  Merit. — An  order  founded  in 
1871  by  (irand  Duke  Frederick  William  of  Meek- 
lenburg-Strelitt 

MKXiro. 

Order  of  (iuadelupe. — An  order  commemorat- 
ing Mexican  independence,  founded  by  Iturbide, 
restored  in  18'>3  by  President  Santos,  and  reor- 
ganized in  18«5  by  Emperor  Maximilian,  after 
wlioM-  death  it  rxpired.  The  cross  had  an  oval 
green  medallion  with  the  imnge  of  Our  I^dy 
of  Gua^elupe,  and  the  inscription  Religion,  Inde- 
pcndenetOt  Union;  on  the  reverse  Al  merito  y 
eirtudes. 

*.\lrxiran  Eagle. 

*San  Carlos. 

MOOEVA. 

Order  of  the  Eagle  of  Ksie,— An  order  with 
three  elasees,  founded  by  Duke  Francie  V.  in 
1856. 
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MONACO. 

*iiaint  Charles. 

uomnxnwawo. 
Order  o(  Httint  Peier^A  hoiuw  order  with  one 
cUufl,  foanded  by  Prinoe  Banilo  I.  in  1862. 

Danilo  Order. — A  military  and  civil  order 
with  four  classes,  foundc<l  in  1855  hy  Prince 
Danilo  1.  The  cross  lx»ni-  initial-*  i  f  tlu- 
Priuce,  the  iiwcriptiouii,  "Prince  of  the  Black 
Moantaina,"  "For  the  independence  of  the  Black 
Jfountains."  and  the  daU-,  1852-53.  The  grand 
cross  is  conferred  only  on  princes. 

KSrHKaUMDS. 

*y9ihertand  Lim.  S««  abo  Plate  of  Obmbs. 
*0range-X4t»a*, 

Bee  below  under  SwefOSK  and  Nobwat. 

OI.I)EXBrBO. 

Order  of  Duke  Peter  Frederick  Louie. — A  civil 
■nd  military  order,  lotraded  by  (irand  Duke  Fred- 

orii  k  Au;,'ti>tii<  in  Ttir«  dcc»)ration,  a  white 

cTDss,  lias  a  hliif  iiu'diilliori  wiib  the  nuino^iraui 
P.  !•',  1...  surnjuniiid  liy  a  n-d  liutnl  with  the  in- 
scription Eia  Qott,  !>'«»  Jtcvht,  /vine  Wahrheit. 
VAPAL. 

nohj    Nci>uh'hre.—6e9    Holt  SgrvicmE, 

KMGIITS  Of  THE. 
*<!oldrn  t<i>ur. 

Christ.    See  CliBIST,  Papai.  ObdEB  OP. 

'Saint  itrcgury. 

"I'iuK  I  V.  "  Svv  :iUo  Phite  of  ObDBM. 
•/'ro  Ecclcsia  ct  Ponli/iix. 

MBHA. 

Cons  I  (I  II I  ill!  Order  of  t<<iinl  (irnrffe.   See  Saixt 

GKOK<iK.  ru.S.SlANTINE,  OUDKH  OK. 

Siiinl  Louis. — A  civil  and  niilitary  order  of 
merit,  founded  in  1849  by  Clwrles  111.,  l^uke  of 
Parma, 

I'EBSIA. 

Order  of  Anli. — .\n  order  willi  one  class, 
foundwl  hy  Fctli  Aali  Khan  in  1808. 

Or</«*r  for  11"ohu/i. — An  order  with  one  daM, 
founded  in         hy  8hah  Nasr-ed-Din. 

*Bu»  and  lAon.'  S(  e  aN<>  Plate  of  Obdsbs. 

FOBTUGAU 

Mute, 

Christ.  8cc  ClIRlST,  OrdeB  OF  THE  RnIOHTS 
OK;  also  Plate  of  Ori»kk8. 

Ktiint  Jiinii       S.  f  SaI.NT  .TaME.S  OK  THE  SwoUl). 

Ordtr  of  the  Castle  oml  Sirord. — .Vn  order 
foundinl  in  1450  hy  Alfonso  V.  and  rcorjrnnized  in 
is:!2  hy  ])oni  Pedro.  The  order  i»  conferred  upon 
foi  l  i;:iu  rs  aa  well  as  natives  for  merit,  bravery, 
and  distinpuishcd  services.  Tlir  .I*  i  "laf  inn  is  a 
five-jiointed  white  «toss.  having;  bc-twi'cu  the  np- 
per  arms  a  tower,  by  wliich  it  is  suspended.  On 
the  medallion  is  a  sword  in  an  oak  wreatti.  The 
reverse  beara  an  open  book,  "the  inscriptions 
are  T'a/rjr,  Ciiliioife,  Jfm'fo,  and  Pelo  Rei  e 
pela  I  ri. 

Our  of  Villn  Vieo.oti. — An  or<l<  r  nf  nici  it. 

founded  in  1810  in  Hio  dc  .Tiun-iro  hy  Kin/j  John 
VI.  The  dreoration  is  a  ninc-|K)inted  star  with 
the  inscription  I'ndrocira  do  Rcino. 

*  Saint  Isabella. 

VRISSIA. 

Black  Eagle,    tiee  Eaole,  Black;  also  Plate 
of  Obmsbb. 
Jted  Eagle,  8ee  Eaole,  Red. 


'Pour  le  MirUe.  bee  also  Plate  of  Ubuebs. 
PrtMaidn  Croicn.— An  order  with  four  elaasea, 

founded  in  18G1  hy  Kin^'  \N  illi;un  I.  in  comuiemo- 
ration  of  his  coruiiiilioa  1  liu  cross  liears  the 
royal  crown  with  the  insci  ijitiim  <;<>tt  mil  uns. 

'UohensoUem. — ^A  civil  and  military  order  of 
merit  of  the  princely  house  of  Hohenzollem, 
founded  in  1841  hy  the  princes  Fmlerick  WiUiam 
Constantine  and  (."harles  Anthony.  It  was  un- 
der Prussian  protecti«>ii.  uiul  when  Hohen/nlli  rn 
was  united  with  Prussia  made  in  1851  a 

toyal  order  with  two  hraiulu-.  The  Prussian 
order  has  four  classes.  iU  decoration  consists 
of  a  black  and  white  erww,  and  an  enj^le,  each  with 
the  device  Vom  I'' Is  zum  M'-rr,  and  the  date, 
January  13,  1851.  The  prinwly  onlcr  has  four 
elaeaes,  with  a  golden  ei<;ht  |><iiiit.d  cross 
enameled  in  white  and  black  as  a  decoration,  with 
the  motto,  F9r  Treue  und  Verdieust. 

•Iron  Cross.  See  also  Plate  of  Obobbb. 

•Ui//iom. 

*l.uise. 

Cro»s  of  .]lerit.--.\  distinction  conferred  on 
women  for  service^:  ituiinfj  the  War  of  ISTO'Tly 
founded  by  £niperor  \\  iiliain      in  1871. 

Bl  MA.MA. 

•iBiar  of  Rumania.    Spe  also  Plate  nf  (1iie)»:bs. 

Order  ojf  the  Crown. — An  order  with  five  classes, 
founded  in  1881  by  KinR  Charles  I.  It  commem- 
orates the  elevation  of  lTrinmni:i  to  a  kingdom. 

Order  of  Elizabeth.— :\n  order  with  one  class, 
founded  by  Queen  EUiabcth  in  1878. 

■ubbia. 

*8aiftt  Andrew.  See  also  Plate  of  OiDSBB. 

•White  Eagie. 
•Haint  Catltvrine. 
*Haint  Ateieander  Nevtiki. 
*HaiHt  Ann. 
*aaint  SlanieUu. 

•Saint  flnirijr.   .See  also  Plate  of  Obubbb. 
•Saint  \  ladimir. 
*Red  Cro$t. 

BAXOMY. 

•Hue  Croien. 
•Huint  Henry. 

Order  of  Merit. — A  royal  order,  founded  by 
Frederick  .\ii^'n>fu»  1.  in  lSir»,  with  five  chisst's. 

Albert  Oniir. — .\  royal  order  witli  four  class»'s. 
founded  hv  Frederick  Au^.iistus  II.  in  18.50.  It  is 
conferred' for  services  to  the  8tote,  for  civil 
merit,  seience.  and  art.  The  white  cross  bears  » 
l-orfrait  .if  Dtikr  AMicH  the  Bold  of  Saxony 
t  l-44;j  l.VtHH.  fouiukr  nf  tlic  AUxTtilM?  line,  sur- 
roundtnl  hy  tlie  insci  ipf  iuii  MhirtuM  .[nim09U$t 
and  the  iSaxon  arms  with  the  date  1850. 

*8idonia, 

KAXS-WBlirAB. 

*U7m7<'  Faleon. 

Ernentinr  //mr".-  Od/r/,— An  order  founded 
iu  1833  by  the  duk«s  ol  Saxe-.Meininpen-Hildo- 
burghausen,  Saxe-t'ohtir^'tJotha.  and  Snxc-AI- 
tenburg.  The  order  has  five  classes,  and  a  silver 
cross  of  merit  and  i;old  and  silver  medals  are 
ronncM-tcd  \u1h  if.  The  prand  cross  of  the  order 
confers  henditaiy  nubility.  The  decoration  is 
au  eif»ht-pointcd  white  cros*  nl;jril  with  pold. 
having  |«oIden  lines  between  the  arras.  Within  » 
central  wreath  is  the  bust  of  Ernest  the  Pfous 
with  the  inscription  Fideliter  et  Cantatanter, 

SAN  MABIXO. 

Onh  r  of  Chi ralrjf.— An  Order  with  five  classes, 
founded  in  1850. 
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t.  OOUBLF  OWAQON  CHIMA  6.  WHITE  EAQLE,  SERVIA  11.  DANrSftOG,  Di^NMXffK 

2.  Victoria  cross,  great  Britain  7.  iron  cross,  prussi*  12.  Christ,  Portugal 

a.  st.  michael  and  st.  qeorqe  great  britain  8.  black  eagle,  pruj.si',  13.  isabe'  la  the  catholic  spain 

4.  olaf,  norway  9  white  elephant,  siam  14.  garter,  great  br  "^aln 

6.  bath,  great  britain  10.  redeemer.  greece  15.  suh  and  lion,  persia 
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SAVOY. 

See  above  uadu:  Italy. 

8EBVIA. 

'Takovo. 

*  White  Eagle.   See  also  Plate  of  OsiiKBa. 
*Sttint  tSav9. 

BIAM. 

*H'Ai<e  Elephant.  ISee  aldo  Plate  ol  Oruew. 
*lfacretl  Order. 

Order  of  thr  Crnini. — An  order  of  iiiorit 
foiintird  in  l.Siiu.  Hie  tliTurntiou  iii  a  blue  lue- 
(Inllinn  with  n  circle  of  pearb,  edged  wHh  red 
und  ^rren  lotiH  bloasoms. 

OnU  r  of  < 'hivalrjf. -^An  order  with  live  elA«sefl, 
founded  in  1874. 

Chaltri  Order. — An  order  with  two  classes, 
founded  in  l8Kt. 

Order  of  Cliulakonkiuu.~~A  family  order  with 
three  classes,  founded  in  187:1  hy  the  King  of 
Siam  on  hi«  accewion  to  the  throne,  it  was 
intended  to  be  eonferred  on  raemberB  of  the 
families  of  )<n  \  intis  kiii^a  osd  to  form  tbe  buis 
of  a  high  nobility. 

SICILY. 

*Siii>if  Jdiiunrius. 
* Sft I n t  /■  V  rd i H and. 

Constantiiu-  Order  of  fklint  (teOTge.    Sm  SAIMT 

Geokb,  COKHTAimsE  Okdeb  or. 
*Sttint  OeoTffe. 

Order  of  FrnvriF.  I.  —  A  rivil  order  of  niorit, 
founded  in  hy  Kin<{  Iruncis  1.,  and  extin- 

piished  in  1801.  The  decoration  was  a  white 
cro«8  with  golden  Uliei»  between  the  amts,  bear- 
ing an  oak  wreath  ioeloeing  the  initials  F.  I., 
witli  the  legend  De  rctjc  optima  Mcrtto. 

SFAiN. 

*G<aden  Fleece. 

*Alcanlar(i. 
*('iihitrnra. 

*Kmnt  Jomea  of  ilte  Bword, 

'ilontcm. 

Order  of  CharlcH  HI. — A  civil  and  military 
order,  founded  by  Charles  111.  in  1771  in  honor 
of  the  Inimaciilfitc  ("onception.  The  order  was 
dissolved  1>.\'  -Inxpli  I'.onaiiarti'.  and  resttiiod  in 
1814.  It  wu.s  conft-rred  on  nobles  for  distin- 
guished services.  The  cross  is  of  blue  ennmel 
with  a  white  border,  and  the  arms  are 
su^rated  hy  lilies.  The  central  oval  hears 
Jin  iinu;,'!'  iif  the  Virgin,  and  on  lioth  side>  i-^  the 
inscription  Virtuti  et  Mcrtto,  The  crosa  is  sus- 
pended from  n  laurel  vrenth. 

*  Maria  JLouiea, 

^fhnnt  Perdimnd. 

*f>aint  nermengild, 

*I»abell»    the   Vatholic,    Sec   also   Plate  of 

Obiikhs. 

M(irifiImhella-Louif(a. — An  order  with  one 
cla f minded  in  183.3  by  KinR  Ferdinand  VII. 

unitary  Order  of  .Merit. — ^An  order  wilh  four 
elasseii.  founded  by  Queen  Isnbolla  II.  in  18(14. 

Order  of  Itrncrnlcnrt^. — .\n  order  with  three 
classes,  founded  by  Queen  Isabella  II.  in  1850. 

yorsi  Order  of  Merit. — An  order  with  three 
clnsses.  foundr-d  hy  Quron  Isabella  II  in  ISfifi. 

Order  of  Miiria  \  irtorin. — ,\n  order  with  three 
classes,  founded  by  Kinp  .\inadeus  in  1H71. 

Order  of  Maria  Christina. — A  military  order 
with  three  elaaaea,  founded  in  1890  by  the  Quceu 
Urgent  Maria  Christina. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

*tseraphtm. 
•tSirorrf. 

*Sorth  atar.  See  alao  Plate  of  ObobM. 
•Tata. 

Onl' r  ijf  Chiirlf.s  Xtll. — An  order  with  one 
clans,  foundiHl  in  1811  by  Kinj4  Ciiarles  XIll.  It 
is  designed  for  Freemasons  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  ha«  30  members.  Tbe  order  provides  for  the 
needy  children  of  deceased  members. 
•Haint  Otaf. 

TtSCAJ«Y. 

'Sniitt  tftrphen. 
'Saint  ./one ph. 

Military  Order  of  Merit. — \n  order  with  three 
claaaea,  founded  by  Grand  Duke  Leopold  II.  in 
1863. 

TONIS. 

* \ishan-el-.iaman. 

()ril<  r  of  Hussein. — ^An  order  founded  by 
Aliuicd  Bey,  and  worn  in  Tunis  only  by  ibe  ^ej 
and  princcM,  and  two  of  the  hi^est  State  of* 

fi«'ial«.    It  may  be  confcrrt'd  al-^n  on  foreign  rein- 
ing princes  and  on  princes  of  the  blood. 
•Xiakan^'Iftikhar, 

YimcBT. 

'Crescent. 
'  \  isj„i,i  '  l-lffikinn-. 
'  Mnljidie.    .Sfv  also  Plate  of  Ubuebs. 
*Osmanie. 

*  ^iiehan-i-Hhefkiat. 

*  Xiehan-i'lmtiae. 

VENCZCEtA. 

Order  of  the  Buat  Bolivar. — An  order  com- 
memorating Bolivar's  services.  It  was  founded 
at  Caracas  in  18.54  by  President  .\Ioniipi'<. 

Order  of  Merit. — An  order  founded  in  1861  by 
FresideBt  Paes.  It  has  three  olassea. 

WUBTTEMHEBO. 
OrrfiT  of  the  Crown. — A  civil  and  military  or* 
<iiT  of  merit,  founded  by  Kinp  William  I.  in 
1817.  The  decoration  ia  an  eight-pointed  cross 
with  liona  in  the  anples,  bearing  a  medallion 
witli  till'  nionii^'nun  of  King  Frederick  and  the 
juuito  Furchllus  und  Trexi. 

Military  Order  of  Merit. — An  order  with  three 
classes,  founded  in  1750  by  Duke  Charles  Eu- 
gene. 

Frtdrrick  Order. — A  eivil  and  inilit-iry  order 
of  merit,  foundeil  iu  IS.io  by  King  William  T. 
It  had  originally  one  chuss  and  eonforred  nobility. 
It  has  now  five  classes.  The  cross  is  of  white 
enamel  edited  with  pold  and  with  golden  rays  be- 
tween the  nrrt-ff.  The  medallion  bears  a  relief 
hurt  of  Kin;,'  Frederick  surrounded  by  a  blue 
hi\iu\  witli  tlif  iiisiri[itii)n  Fri'drirh.  Kunifj  van 
^\  itrii'  III  berg.  Tbe  reverse  bears  the  motto  Gott 
III'  in  Reeht, 
•Olga. 

ZANZIBAR. 

'Radiant  Af/ar. 

Consult:  I^nwrence- Archer.  Orders  of  Chivalry 
(I/ondon.  1887):  {;ril/.iT.  Handbueh  der  Ifiltrr- 
und  Verdieitetorden  aller  KuUurataaien  der  Welt 
innerhalh  de»  neunzehnten  .fahrh«ndertii  (Lelp- 

-/t;T.  ]«rini  :  M„i,i,iiirh  ,h  CnUui  fHotliii,  1902). 
.Sc<>  also  the  bibliographies  under  the  separate 
onlers. 

ORDERS,  TToi.Y.  The  distinction  of  rank  or 
office  which  difTerontiatcs  the  clergj'  of  various 
Christian  bodies  from  the  laity;  also  the  rite  lij 
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which  thift  office  u  conferred,  which  ia  one  of  the 
eacratnentii  of  the  Rontftn  Catholic  and  Eastern 

churches.  As  lu  (lif  natun-  nf  liif  powvi-^  (on- 
ferred  by  urdiimtiun,  mi  m.ui(j  cont ii.viTsy  liaa 
raged  for  centuries.  The  j>riii>  ip.i!  divergent 
TiewA  will  be  found  partly  under  l^i.suor,  espe- 
cially as  to  distinctions  of  ]>olity  arising  from 
them;  but  some  further  details  remain  to  be 
given  bere. 

The  central  point  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Kastem  doctria«  ia  the  belief  iu  the  coiitinuoud 
cadstenee  of  a  real  priesthood  in  the  fullest  nvnae 
of  the  word — of  a  body  whose  chief  function  is 
the  ollerinfi  of  sacriliw.  ( Si-e  Sackifice  ; 
riilKST;  Ma.ss.  )  While  tlicic  i--  a  si-ii-.-  in  w  liich 
the  priesthood  of  all  the  laitliful  may  be  as- 
sertM,  it  i.s  yet  contended  that  in  iU  dc6niie 
sense  and  in  the  lullnesji  of  itM  powers,  priest- 
hood is  conferred  only  by  tlic  laying  on  of  a 
bishop's  hand-;.  (Sw  Ai-oskhk  Sicce-s.sio.n.) 
As  a  matter  of  hienuchical  gradation,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  asserts  that  the  divinely  instituted 
hierarchy  consists  of  bisbop«,  presbyters,  and 
ministers.  It  follows,  however,  from  what  has 
been  said  that  frmn  another  point  of  view  the 
episcopate  and  the  priesthood  are  not  two  Kopa- 
rate  orders,  but  llu-  i'|us(<j|iate  is  simply  the  full- 
ness of  the  prieiithood,  the  power  of  ordination 
and  eondnuation  being  reserved  to  it.  The  or* 
ders,  then,  are  seven:  those  of  priest,  dciicon, 
and  subdeaeon  (major  or  hoir  or<ler»),  acolyte, 
rcadiT,  exorcist,  and  O'-tiaiius  <ii  doorkeeper 
(minor  orders).  The  latter  a™  dit^tinet  grada- 
tions are  admitted  to  be  of  eeelesiastienl  in.stitu 
tion,  and  the  Eastern  churches  practically  include 
tbem  all  in  the  single  office  of  OTUignosteB  or 
reader.  As  to  the  outward  and  visible  sign  which 
constitutes  the  *malt<*r'  of  the  naorament.  there 
has  lx?en  considerable  difference  of  opini< n  jiinong 
theologians,  some  making  it  the  'tradition  of  the 
instruments'  (the  delivery  '>l  tin.'  chalice  and 
paten  to  the  candidate),  while  the  ntajority  in 
modern  times  hold  it  to  be  the  laying  on  of 
hand;^ ;  jiract  ic  ally  li<it!i  are  considered  neces- 
sary. The  sacrament  in  Iw-lieved  to  confer  an 
indelible  stamp  or  'clianeter,'  so  that  a  man 
once  a  priest  is  always  a  priest,  and  ordination 
can  never  be  repeated.  See  Deposition. 

Tlif  Church  of  England,  followed,  hy  her 
ilai)i,'liti-r  churches,  doelarcs  lliat  •'from  tJie 
Aptistles"  tiiiir-  tliiTc  liavc  lni'ii  lliree  orders  of 
ministern  iu  Christ's  Church,  bi.shop.s,  priests, 
and  deacons,"  and  requires  them  to  be  made  by 
the  layine-on  of  the  bishop's  hands.  For  vari- 
ous technieal  reasons,  however,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  (wtiilc  not  questioning  the  <>nli  i-:  of 
the  Easterns,  whom  it  regards  as  .sschi-mal  i< —) 
baa  never  in  practice  admitted  the  validity  of 
Anglican  ordinations;  and  an  exhaustive  dUcus- 
sion  of  the  matter  in  1806  was  followed  by  a 
definite  Papal  decision  agnin-t  fluni.  Much 
difference  of  ojdnion  lias  pnnjult.!  in  the  Angli- 
can eonmiunion  about  the  pout  rs  conferred,  some 
holding  doctrines  undistingtiiHliable  from  those 
of  Trent,  while  others  as  empfaatinilly  deny  the 
existence  of  any  \cs1ige  of  saci^rdntal  powt-r.  In 
practice  the  indi-liliility  of  ))oly  orders  i<  rocog- 
nize<l  here  al-  i.  iIumilIi  in  England  a  elerg^•Illnn 
may  legally  remaince  his  onh  rs  nml  l»e  conHid- 
ered  a  layman  before  the  law.  thus  becoming 
oapable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  ('ommnns. 

The  non-episcopal  churches  reeognize  but  one 
order  of  the  ministry,  the  presbyterate,  as  having 


Scriptural  sanction.  They  assort  that  bishop 
and  elder  in  the  primitive  churches  were  identi- 
cal in  function  and  authority.  Tlu-n'  is  in  many 
cases  in  their  politics  no  clear  tiistinction  be- 
tween order  and  office.  The  iiaptist  churches  de- 
clare that  there  are  but  two  Scriptural  officers 
of  a  Christian  Church — ^pastor  and  deacon.  In 
tin-  polHir-s  of  thr  Pt I'^li y( i'ri;in  and  Performed 
cluin.lu;s,  till'  |H'rjn-tual  nllicvrs  ni  tin-  (  lumh  are 
declared  to  be  lu-lmps  nr  Jla^t^l^s,  ruling  eldfrs, 
and  deacons.  The  Methodist  Church  in  America, 
while  it  uses  the  title  bishop,  does  not  dilfer  sub- 
stantially from  the  other  bodies  in  this  class  as 
to  its  view  of  the  nature  of  the  ministry. 

No  study  (if  holy  oidcrs  lan  Ix?  complete  with- 
out «  I  nnsideration  of  tiieir  civil  aspects.  Here 
gnat  changes  have  etmie  about  through  the 
changed  relations  of  Church  and  SUte»  Ever 
since  the  Christian  Church  received  the  recogni- 
tion of  tin-  |»Hlical  power,  and  more  e^int  ially 
since  the  dcwlopmeut  of  ecclesiastical  v-stablii^h- 
ments,  the  |)ossession  of  holy  orders  has  im- 
pressed a  peculiar  civil  character  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. For  many  eenturies  in  all  the  European 
States  the  pns>i  ->ion  of  orders,  even  the  minor 
ones,  caused  a  j^reatur  or  less  exemption  from 
the  juri-ilir1  inn  of  the  civil  t-ourts.  i  S-c  J!knkkit 
or  CuiBuY.)  Hy  the  ooiumou  law  us  it  has  de- 
veloped in  the  I'nited  States  ministerial  orders 
are  regarded  as  voluntary  relations  which  may 
be  terminated  «t  any  time  by  the  possessor  and 
as  not  (ontaining  any  contractual  element. 
Along  with  certain  l)enefits  there  have  been  cer- 
tain civil  disabilities  attached  to  holy  orders.  In 
England  and  in  the  State  of  Maryland  a  'min- 
ister of  the  go«p^l'  hi  not  eligible  for  the  Legis- 
lature.  Exemption  frrun  jury  duty  and  service 
iu  the  militia  still  generally  attaches  to  the  pus- 
session  of  ministerial  orders. 

OBDEBS  IN  COUNCIL.  An  English  legal 
term,  denoting  ortlers  issue«l  by  the  sovereign 
with  the  advice  of  the  Pri\->'  Council.  The 
Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain  has  no  power 
to  If^slate.  except  so  far  as  authorised  to  do 
so  by  Parli  ntiont ;  but  in  periods  vf  emergency 
it  has  nevertheless  occasionally  issued  and  en- 
forced orders  of  a  legislative  kiii<i,  tlinst-  who 
were  concerned  in  passing,  promulgating,  or 
enfordni?  the  orders  trusting  to  Parliamoiiuy 
protection,  and  taking  on  themselves  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  the  proceedings.  In  sneh 
r;\~e-.  ;i  -iili>.i  (|uent  act  of  indr-iniiily  lias  relie\ed 
frnni  lialiility  those  who  advi.s«d  the  order  or 
aeied  under  it.  and  has  given  coni|)onsat  ion  to  all 
who  suJTered  by  its  enforcement.  The  most 
famous  orders  m  enuneil  were  those  imued  in 
retaliatit'ii  fur  Napt  ledn's  T?erlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees. These  are  defi<Tibed  in  cletail  under  Co?t- 
TIXBKTAL  Sy«TEII. 

ORDINAL  (Lat.  <ir<l!<}alis,  denoting  order, 
fmiii  onlo,  series,  row.  orderly  arrang<'ment ) .  A 
book  containing  the  forms  to  lie  u.s<h1  in  making, 
ordaining,  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  In  use  in  the  Church  of  England  since 
the  Reformation.  T]\o  original  form  was  pre- 
jiaretl  by  order  of  the  Crown  by  a  eonmiission 
apftointed  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  VI. 
(ir>50),  and  received  the  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment. Tt  was  slightly  amended  in  the  year 
1.*>.*>2,  and  ngjiin  in  on  the  refotnmcnd.ilion 

of  convocations.  .Vlthough  technically  a  separate 
book,  the  English  Ordinal  has  since  1558  been 
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bound  up  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In 
their  general  structure  the  offices  are  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  ancient  liturgies,  although 
much  more  simple.  The  series  of  questioas  ad- 
dittK^d  to  the  candidatea  ia,  liowevar,  s  featnze 

]«>oiil!nr  to  it. 

OJaDlNANCE  (ML.  ordinantia,  decree,  from 
Lat.  ordinare,  to  order,  from  ordo,  row,  series, 
oidertjr  arrangement ) .  In  its  broadest  sense,  any 
law  or  statute  enacted  or  promulgated  by  a 
governmental  authority,  but  more  commonly 
used  to  designate  laws  or  regulations  passed 
by  the  governing  bodies  of  municipalities.  The 
term  was  formerly  employed  in  England  to 
describe  a  law  or  regnlatMii  wbidi  UMded  the 
aaaent  of  one  of  the  three  powers  necessary  to 
the  THlidity  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  viz.  the 
Kt'i^'  the  Tlousie  of  Lords,  and  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  now  uncd  in  England  to  designate 
any  rule  or  regulation  enacted  by  any  authority 
leM  th«i  aorerelgn.  In  the  United  States  the 
term  is  ahnoefe  endnsiTely  applied  to  the  laws  or 
rt;Tti!ations  passed  by  the  common  councils, 
board.s  of  iildermen,  or  other  goveniin;^  bodies 
of  niunieijialities.  An  ordinance  differs  from 
a  resolution,  which  is  nn  expression  of  the  will 
of  any  organized  IkmIv,  irenerally  to  carry  out 
some  ministerial  act  relating  to  its  own  internal 
management,  or  other  matter  not  affecting  the 

Kneral  publie.  as  a  roohition  f)f  ri'-poct  in 
nor  of  a  deceased  person.  Tl»e  formalities  for 
the  enact  inent,  publication,  enforcement,  and 
repeal  of  ordinances  are  largely  regulated  by 
statutes.   See  Act;  Bt>xaws;  Mvnicipauty; 

OBBINANCE  OF  1787.  An  act  of  the  Unit- 
ed Siatea  Congress,  of  July  13.  17H7,  relating  to 
the  goTernment  of  the  Northwest  Territory  of 
the  United  States.    See  Nobthwest  Terbitobt. 

OBDZNAKCES  OF  MANU.  The  English 
rendering  of  the  Sanskrit  Dharmaiattra,  or  code 
of  law,  attributed  to  Hanu  (q.v.) . 

OBDOTABT.  A  diarge  in  heraldry  (q.T.). 

ORDrWART  RAT.  Light. 

0&I>CNATE  (Lat.  ordinatm,  arranged,  or- 
dered, p.p.  of  ordinare,  to  order).  In  a  system 
of  rectilinear  coJirdinates,  the  coiirdinate  which  is 
measured   pnrnllel  to  or  on  the  Y-axis.  See 

OBDIHATIOB  (Lat.  ordinaiio,  setting  in 
order,  from  onlliiare,  to  order).  The  oeremony 

by  which  a  man  is  set  npnrt  to  or  invested  with 
an  order  or  office  of  llie  Christian  ministry. 
Ordination  is  a  general  custom  throughout  the 
various  Christian  bodies,  both  episcopal  and  non- 
episcopaL  In  tiie  Episcopal  chuTobM  ordination 
includes  as  an  essential  feature  the  imposition 
of  hands  by  a  bishop.  The  act  of  elevating  a 
priest  to  the  episcoj)ate  is  in  strict  technical 
use  allied  consecration,  not  ordination.  In  a 
broader  sense,  ordination  includes  admission  to 
the  minor  orders,  when  the  act  of  admission 
consists  in  the  delivery  of  the  symbolic  instru- 
ments. In  the  various  Prcshyterian  churches 
the  power  of  ordination  rests  with  the  pres- 
bytery, who  appoint  one  or  more  of  their  number 
to  conduct  the  ordination  service,  which  includes 
the  feature  of  the  imposition  of  hands.  In  the 
Conprepntinnal  and  Baptist  churches  ordination 
is  usually  performed  by  the  pastors  of  neigh- 
boring <3nirdW8  of  the  same  denomination,  but 


is  regarded  as  neces-sary  only  for  the  preservation 
of  church  order,  not  as  conferring  auy  hpecial 
re  iii  in  :    or  eedesiastical  authority.    See  On* 

ORDNA^ICE  (variunt  of  ordifuiuec,  OF.  or- 
dintinrf,  ttnlinmncc,  ordounaticc,  Fr.  ordonnancc, 
ordinance,  from  Lat.  ordinare,  to  order).  The 
word  ordnance  is  now  commonly  understood  to 
comprise  all  cannon  retjuiring  a  support  or 
mounting  of  some  form.  The  early  projectile 
machines,  the  bow,  cros.H-bow.  sling,  catapult, 
and  ballisttt,  are  related  to  modern  cannon  by 
the  similarity  of  their  purpose  only,  and  have 
in  principle  of  action  and  conatruction  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  ordnance.  Tlie  blow- 
gun,  ectirif,'  liy  t'oiiiprcsscrl  nir.  has  =:nnio  .Tiialof,'y 
with  the  modern  pneumatic  g\ui,  but  teaciun  uo 
kssOB  of  inii)orti{ncc.  The  use  of  gunpowder 
cannon  as  factors  of  any  consequence  in  war 
dates  from  the  fourteenth  oentuiy,  during  which 

p('riod  they  ■were  used  beside  the  e.xistiiif,'  cnfa- 
pults  ^\ith.  for  some  time,  less  actuul  ell'cct. 
The  {ir>t  l  aiiiion  wnr  w  idr  iii< uiUicd  IkjwIs,  like 
an  apothecarj''s  nimtur.  lalkd  mortars,  vases, 
bombards,  etc.  They  y  ive  little  velodty  to  tho 
stono  projectile,  and  Imd  little  accuracy  or 
power.  They  were  made  of  bars  (like  barrel 
staves)  wrapped  and  hooped  to  obtain  iu<v^>ary 
strength.  Some  were  breech-loaders,  hut  were 
so  crude  that  they  wen  given  no  for  the  simpler 
muzzle-loader.  The  guns  of  this  time  had  no 
trunnions,  and  many  not  even  carriages,  being 
fired  from  the  ground.  Sonic  were  iiinuidcd  on 
blocks  of  limber  to  which  they  were  la-licd  with 
no  movement  for  aiming.  Later  imiiruveiiients 
in  shape  were  made,  the  bore  being  cylindrical 
with  a  narrow  powder  diamber,  whereby  the 
efTwt  of  the  powder  gas  was  more  concentrated, 
tho  walls  of  the  piece  stronger,  and  the  projectile 
always  in  the  same  position. 

The  fifteenth  century  witnessed  increas<>d  use 
of  cannon  and  many  cliang«'s.  The  improvements 
in  shape  continued,  and  there  was  constant 
striving  to  increase  size.  Bombards  were  made 
as  lar;;e  a-  IH  tons  and  fired  stone  projectiles 
Hs  hea\y  as  !i(Ki  j>uunds.  Sfniu'  were  of  20  inches 
and  even  J.")  inches  bore.  Snnie  ;,'uns  were  in 
this  century  forged  of  iron  in  ono  piece — some 
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in  several,  separable  for  transportation.  Framed 
carriages  were  made,  sonie  Iniving  the  lmiii  lashed 
to  a  hinged  beam  which  could  be  altered  in  eleva- 
tion. France,  1461  to  1483,  made  marked  ad- 
vonees.  Trunnions  were  introduced;  stone  pro- 
jectiles gave  way  to  cast  iron,  with  improvement 
in  carrying  po^^  r  and  efTviJ.  <hu'  to  greater 
den.sity,  which,  however,  increased  pres.surcs  and 
forced  a  reduction  in  oalibre  and  a  thickening 
of  the  walls  of  the  cannon.  Brass  casting  was 
generally  adopted  for  gun  eonstnietion,  while 
carriages  were  developed  to  move  with  troops. 
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At  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth  century  guns 
were  gaierally  of  orajw,  but  proceiises  profjrcssed 
suflicienlly  for  them  tn  he  mst  df  iron.  TIkm' 
were  found  to  Ix-  too  iK-avy  for  fJcld  use,  and 
a  return  to  the  lighter  brass  was  made  for  thooe 
fequiring  mobilitv,  which  rule  held  uatil  the 
middle  of  the  nineteetitli  century.  Guns  had 
handles  and  cascalnls,  nnd  wnc  much  orna- 
mented, and  given  iiidiv  iihial  iianies  as  well  as 
complicated  class  designation-^,  depending  upon 
the  size  and  proportion  of  length  to  calibre.  Dur* 
ing  this  century  the  field-earriage  limber  was 
intnxluced.  Case  shot  and  cxplosivp  sholl  wore 
u;«h1  to  sonip  fxtont,  Imt  a-i  tlu-  fu/.v*  for  the 
latter  had  to  l>e  lighted  Iwfiirc  iriMition  in  tlio 
gun,  many  accidents  occurred.  Shell  were  first 
na^  of  two  hollow  hemispheres  fastened  to- 
gether. Quns  were  sometimes  made  of  extreme 
length,  as,  for  instance,  58  calibres.  It  was 
thought  that  the  rai|g«  increased  with  the  length 

without  limit. 

To  iner<a.-i<>  mobility,  dustavus  Adolphus 
brought  forth  his  'leather  gun'  of  thin  copper 
wound  with  leather  for  strength,  and  afterwards 

used  nn  iron  4-poHnder  weijihin;,'  C.")0  immiihIs. 
Stationary  carriages  were  inaile  of  wckmI  sup- 
porting the  gun  by  t  niniiinn-'  ami  resting  upon 
wooden  wheels.  Elevating  was  done  by  wedges 
under  the  breech,  and  change  in  direction  was 
|[iven  by  moving  the  carriage  bodily.  Hie  Dutch 
mtrodueed  the  howitzer,  a  cannon  reduotd  to 
sueh  length  tliat  shell  eould  1k»  put  into  it  by 
hand.  Gustnvus  Adolphus,  in  addition  to  his 
gttll»  introduced  the  method  of  inserting  the 
powder  charge  in  a  package  or  cartridge,  thus 
avoiding  the  danger  and  loss  of  time  due  to 
ladling  it  into  the  gun. 

In  1747  tlie  Freneh  made  the  important  dis- 
cover}' that,  if  (he  earth  tamping  al>out  a  shell 
were  omitted,  the  dii^eharge  would  ignite  the 
shell  fuxe.  This  ex|>edited  loading,  removed  the 
great  danger  of  shell  fire,  and  increased  its  use. 
At  this  time  field  carriages  were  still  crude, 
made  of  wimkI.  with  wikmUu  axletre<>s,  low 
limbers,  and  horses  haniesstnl  in  tandem.  Com- 
meaelag  about  1765  remarkable  ininrovements 
were  mado  in  (wdnanoe  by  GribeauvaL  lie  had 
his  guns  cast  solid  and  bored  to  accurate  dimen- 
sions itistead  (if  lH'ini»  east  to  a[)pr(txijnale  sir,e. 
This  <limi!iishe<l  elearanee,  with  the  result  of  no 
loss  of  po\\»  r.  in  spite  of  redueed  length  and 
weight.  Truuuion-rim  bases,  removable  copper 
vent  pieces,  and  iron  axletrees  were  introdumd. 
and  draught  lightened  by  making  the  wheels  of 
the  limljors  higher.  An  improved  vertical  'pin 
tail'  facilitated  liniln'rin;.'  {iiiii  utilinibering. 
Heavy  guns  had  traveling  trunnion  bed.-»  provided 
on  the  carriage  to  distribut^^  their  weight  over 
the  four  wheela.  The  powder  cartridge  and 
projectile  were  fastened  together.  Aiming  was 
faeilitateil  by  the  elevating  serew  and  tungent 
scale,  and  for  moving  the  |ii«'ee  unlimlMTeil  tlie 
prolonge  and  brieoles  were  us*>d.  All  part-  were 
made  of  standard  dimensions,  ho  that  spare  parts 
oould  be  taken  into  the  field  for  repair.  Car- 
riages for  heavy  gun^  Mere  greatly  improved 

bjr  the  use  of  a  pivoteil  elinssis. 

Hollow  projeetiles  w<Te  mueh  used.  Tlrape  (a 
numlx'r  of  shot  in  a  net  )  were  um  il  imt  11  su- 
perseded by  Orilx^auval's  canister  (a  thin  can 
to  hold  a  number  of  small  shot  and  break  up 
as  soon  as  discharged  from  the  gun ) .  Near  the 
end  of  tin  eighteenth  eentuiy  earronades  became 


popular,  especially  at  st^a,  and  were  mueh  n-<  il. 
lU'ing  short,  they  were  c'a>ily  loaded,  and  at 
tile  raiip-  of  th.it  day  their  heavy  projecUlcS 
with  low  velocity  were  very  effective. 
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(Earljr  uinetMnth  century.) 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  oentuiy  Colonel  Bom- 
ford  (United  States)  invented  the  'columbiad' 

f<|.v.  for  illustrat inn) .  a  giui  of  ennsideralile 
len;.'th  and  having  a  long  ehaml>er,  designed  to 
lire  at  liigh  velocity  and  low  elevation  either  shot 
or  shell.  This  idea  was  taken  up  abroad  by 
GenerarPaixhans  (q.v.),  of  Fnmee,  abont  1822^ 
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inUBA) 

and  *Paixhana  gims'  came  into  very  extensive 
use.  They  were  important  factors  in  rendering 
necessary  the  adoption  of  armor  for  ships.  Ihtr- 

ing  the  War  of  IS12  tlic  nio>t  important  ^.-uii- 
in  use  were  the  columbiads  anil  tlie  earronades 
of  the  eigliteentli  century. 

Admiral  l>a])lgren,  Ignited  States  Navy,  in 
1856.  made  the  'Dahlgren  guns'  for  narnl  use  of 
outline  proportioned  to  the  curve  <if  pre-sures — 
thenfon'  liea\y  at  lireeeh  and  light  at  nmz/le. 

See  (it  NS,  Xa\  A!.. 

RoiiMAN  Cast-Ibo.n  Gr>'8.  A  casting  cools 
and  solidifies  first  on  the  surface,  then  pro- 
gressively inward.  The  n>etal  contracting  as  it 
solidities  draws  inward  from  the  soli«|  outer 
shell,  and  tlie  inner  jMirtion  i-^  thus  put  under 
ten-ile  strain,  whih'  the  outer  is  eo!upresx>d  by 
tilt  reduction  of  its  diameter.  The  elTect  of 
powder  pressure  in  the  bore  is  to  strain  the 
inner  portion  by  tension.  If  now  this  inner 
siiell  1m-  already  under  tensile  strain,  it  is  pre- 
di-.po-.<d  to  rupture.  (leneral  Umlman.  Ordiiantv 
Department,  I  niteil  Stiites  Army,  announet'd  this 
condition,  and  proposed  to  avoid  it  by  casting 
gnns  hollow  and  cooling  them  by  water  from 
the  interior  of  the  bore,  while  the  exterior  was 
kept  hot  by  fire;  the  liore  surface  then  soliilify- 
iiig  first  would  1h'  eonipre»ed  by  the  eontraction 
t)f  the  outer  layers,  which  wotild  cons«spiently 
lie  under  tensile  strain.  The  gtui  would  there- 
fore be  stronger  than  a  gun  east  solid  and  oooled 
from  the  eirterior,  or  even  one  without  initial 
strain.  Rodman'a  system  of  ooostructiott,  used 
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bk  America  and  elsewhere  for  many  years,  gnve 
tbe  beat  results  po^ble  witb  ca^t  iron,  nnd  was 
su|>i'r>((lfil  only  when  th«'  (leiiiiiii<l  for  rillrs  ami 
liigiier  power  necessitated  the  use  of  stronger 
mnterfal.  See  AatmxMMt  for  illttstratioii  of 
Bodmugim. 


ing  and  forced  on  by  hydraulte  prrssiire.  The 
Went  Point  Fouiuiry  (Parrott'?,)  at  Cold  Spriiifr. 
X.  "S..  to  inet't  tlif  (It'iiiand  for  a  chon|t  ami 
quickly  made  rifle  for  usr  in  the  Civil  War,  made 
hollow  cast-iron  i^xmn  reinforced  by  a  band  of 
coiled  wrought  iron  ahmnk  around  the  breech. 
These  ivere  the  weU-known  100-,  200-,  and  300- 
pounder  Parrott  rifles,  and  served  their  [)ur(Mj:*e 
admirably,  but  the  system  was  not  capable  of 
extemion.  GiMt  iron  waa,  u  alwsyi,  unreliable. 

The  adoption  of  rifled  guns,  commrnoing  about 
1800,  found  all  nations  with  lar^'o  stocks  of 
cast-iron  snuxithboros  on  their  hand^^.  Parson-; 
(United  States)  in  i860  planned  to  convert  these 
to  rifle.s  hy  inserting  a  steel  tube  thfou^  the 
breech  and  then  cloaing  that  end  by  a  permanait 
screw  plug.  Sir  W.  Pallimr  (England)  In  1863 
suggested  a  tube  of  noiled  wrought  iron  inserted 
from  the  inuzzlo  end  of  the  gnn.  In  the  Palliser 
system  the  tnbe  wan  prevented  from  forward 
motion  by  a  collar  screwed  in  front  of  it  into 
the  cast  iron.  Forward  motion  of  Parsons's  tube 
was  prevented  by  several  shoulders.  This  was 
the  better  method,  as  the  tube  was  thm  sup- 
ported at  several  points  with  les-  Im-'r  of 
opening  the  welds  between  the  coils.  The  Pal- 
liser system,  wliidt  was  simper,  was  adopted 
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n,  15-lncli  ICrHlman  cant  Iron.  b.  Purrutt  900-|>oiin<l»r 
ririo.  r.  Ki  iuc-h  cTHMt-iron  stuoothbore  convwrbMl  to  84iich 
rifl.^  \,y  •  muxxle-lnaMttOD.*  if,  Bams  M  «,  coaTSlM  bgr 
'breecli-lnitertion.' 

Chambers  (United  States)  patented  !n  1849  a 
gun  of  wrouf^ht  iron  tube  with  strengthening 
hoops.  In  IH.'i.i  ]?lakely  (England)  and  Tread- 
well  (Unitetl  States)  invented  guns  with  hoops 
ehnink  on.  T  >  t! mi  is  due  the  real  origination 
of  the  birilt'Uit  system.  Sir  W.  Q.  Armstrong 
«f  England  made  biult*up  guna  for  the 

MnEuinoMLsn 


in  Eofffaad,  and  mai^  gum  oonverted  by  it,'  In 
Araenea,  between  1874  and  1880,  many  lO-indi 

gims  were  so  eonvertetl  into  R-lnch  rifles,  eom- 
paring  favorably  with  contemporaneourt  European 
rifles.  Experiments  were  made  in  the  conversion 
of  larger  calibre  guns,  in  some  oi  which  the 
welds  gave  trouble,  causing  general  dlrtrust  of 
muzzle-fnsertion,  and  the  last  fi-inrh  converted 
rifles  had  breech-inserted  tubes.  Variations  of 
this  conversion  system  were  proposed  for  original 
construction,  and  aeveral  such  guni  were  built 
and  teated,  notably  the  12.2S-ineh  rifle,  between 
1870  and  1880.  tlMtpiron  bodiea  Imm^  with 


I  Shmnui* 


Slioirln^  modem  hoop«d  constructloD.  which  la  similar  to  that  o(  guns,  except  iu  dlmcnBlons  and  detallB,  arrange- 

nwntsieto. 


Engibh  eervioe  from  1858.  For  many  years  his 
hoops  were  formed  by  coiling  a  rectangular  bar 
of  iron  helically  abont  a  mandrel,  and  then 
closing  and  welding  the  coils  together.  Thew 
hoopa  were  shrunk  on  the  tulte  with  initial 
(enaion.  Whitworth  guns  were  built  up  of  cast 
and  forged  bomofeneoue  steel  hoopa  without 

ahrinkage,  tbe  hoops  beiqg  made  digfatly  taper-  years  later.  The  establiehment  of  the  Army 


steel  were  strongly  advocated  by  some,  and  the 
United  States  model  1886.  12-inch  breech-loading 
mortars,  made  in  this  way,  are  now  in  ser\  ice. 

It  was  not  tmtil  1880  that  the  lirst  really 
mo<lern  s^\x\n  were  oommenoed  in  the  United 
States  (by  both  navy  and  army),  and  oom- 
menoement  of  regular  mannfaeture  wae  several 
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Gun  Factory  in  1889  may  Imj  rcpirded  as  the 
flnal  commitment  of  the  United  States  Govorn- 
ment  to  th«  built-up  forged-steel  system.  In 
1800  the  United  States  NaTy  had  A-inch,  S  inch, 
and  10-inch  modern  Iniilt  up  guns  in  service;  tlie 
army  3.2  inch  guns  and  12-inch  mortaris:  iii>ih 
services  had  types  of  all  calibres  under  '<  t 
Heaawhile  elaborate  calculations  were  being 
made  in  Europe,  and  reliable  workinff  formulas 
for  the  shrinkapo  doiluood.  Hy  ISRO  tlie  system 
may  be  naid  to  have  been  quite  fully  claliorated. 
Krupp  in  (ierniauy,  Anii>l  roiij^  in  Ki)<;l;iii<l,  and 
Italy,  the  French,  and  ollier.s  were  then  .regularly 
turning  out  excellent  built-up  guna. 

WiBE-WouND  Guns.  In  1872  Dr.  Wood- 
bridge's  design  for  a  10-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle 
made  of  a  thin  steel  tube  wrapped  with  wire 
brazed  together  by  immersion  in  melted  bronze 
was  much  reooouiNnded.  The  gun  after  93 
rounds  was  torn  apart  longituduially  by  the 
force  of  diBchaTf[>e.  It  was  evident  that  brazing 
could  ncAcr  be  relied  u])<)n  for  lun^ritudinal 
strength.  Two  otlier  10-ineh  guns  ujwn  tlie  Wood- 
bridge  <lesign  were  recommended  in  1881  to  be 
made  and  tried.  One  of  cast  iron  with  breech 
wrapped  M-ith  wire  was  abandoned  before  com- 
pletion. The  second  consisted  of  a  steel  tube 
the  full  lenL'lh  of  the  gim,  the  rear  half  being 
purroundcd  liy  Inujil  uiliual  Imr^  of  steel,  ami 
the  whole  wrajijuii  wiih  steel  wire  at  high  ten- 
aioB,  decreasin;^  toward  the  exterior.  The  pres- 
sure upon  the  breech  was  transmitted  through 
the  longitudinal  bars  to  the  trunnions. 

The  (-'rozier  wire  wound  ^niu.  cninineneed  in 
1881),  consisted  of  a  for^'ed  stcrl  tul>e  wrapped 
over  its  whole  length  with  tinned  square  steel 
wire  and  incased  by  cast-steel  jacket  and  hoops, 
the  jadcet  carrjrinj?  the  breech  block  and  trun- 
nions. All  eireuniferential  strength  was  to  be- 
obtained  from  the  tube  and  wire.  The  tul)e 
was  first  wound  at  such  tiiisioii  as  to  compress 
it  beyond  its  elastic  limit  and  tluis  pive  it  a 
special  elastic  limit,  then  unwound  and  wound 
again  with  the  de^sigued  tension.  The  wire  was 
continuously  wound,  the  ends  of  the  pieces  as 
mniuif:ii  t iiri '1  l>i  in:;  clct-tro-welded. 

The  first  I'li  u  ri  segmental  tube  wire-wound 
gun  was  of  im  li  calibre,  and  had  a  very 
thin  tube  of  high  elastic-limit  steel  extending 
only  from  the  breech  to  a  short  distance  forward 
of  the  seat  of  the  projectile,  and  forming  a 
mere  lining  for  the  main  tulu>.  which  was  of 
longitudinal  stci  I  bars  the  h'iii,'th  of  (he  ^'>in. 
This  was  wire- wrapped  throughout  with  such 
hi^  tension  that  even  when  powder  pressure 
acts  the  tube  is  under  compression.  This  is 
newssary  to  prevent  the  joints  from  opening, 
but  iir< M-.-.itates  the  t>il)e  l>eiiig  initially  coni- 

S rested  beyond  its  cla.stic  limit,  which  is  not 
esirable.  '  In  the  latest  develo|»nient  of  the 
Brown  system,  not  as  yet  fully  tried,  the  seg- 
mental bars  are  replaced  by  thin  plates  radially 
and  bent  into  (>pi(  yclnidal  forms  by  the  wire 
winding.  They  extend  from  the  breech  to  the 
muzzle,  and  are  desi<.'ned  t<>  ;:ive  hm^itudinal 
strength  and  some  tangential  resistance  from 
their  f^ictional  hold  upon  each  other.  A  steel 
jacket  oouiecto  the  trunnions  to  the  breech 
block. 

Steei.  for  Okdnam  k.  Arni-troni:  dc-iiined  a 
steel  tube  for  his  built-up  riil<->  of  ]s:.k.  hut 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  idea  afti>r  eifi;ht  un- 
■meoeasful  attcmpta  to  make  one  tube,   in  1863 


Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  sticcessfuUy  made  two 
steel  guns,  and  by  1S7:>  had  perfected  his  fluid 

compression  system  for  improving  ingots,  which 
led  to  renewed  trials  of  steel  for  guns.  Then 
and  for  some  years  the  progress  of  gun-making 
^^as  much  hindered  by  efTorts  to  cast  guns  of 
*1  iu  one  piece.  Since  1890,  however,  eted 
has  been  universally  used  for  guns. 

BBEBcu-LoAimro  Stsisms.  Of  iho  breedi* 
loading  qntema  in  use  to-daj  neftrly  all  ean 


FlO.  6.     KBTrPP  IIKKKCII  MKrilAMHM. 

The  upper  flgtiPB  bIioits  a  vcrtU'Rl  vlfw  of  ttn»  brw-cli  ol 
a  KruppKun.  The  breeeh  block,  wbl<-h  1«  ir(>dgti-«ibnp«l 
uiul  htui  tt«  axis  not  tN'ni<*"<l'<'<ilnr,  but  oblique  U>  the 
nxl8  of  tbec^n,  mnven  trnimrpi-HPljr  an  Khun  n  In  the  lowrr 
dluKTsm,  a  borttnntal  nt>«-llon,  unil  wlien  nic»v<Ml  to  th» 
riKht  by  tlii»  rcifnticui  of  ttip  ti-HimlatliiK  sen-w  allows  tho 
pri>]<M"tilf  mill  <-li.ii>-'i>  t<i  l'<'  i!iMTt<Hl  )n  thPKU"  tlrill^;irl^; 
nil  ii|i»>ii  portion  of  t  lit-  lilocW  ill  line  with  tli<"  borv.  To •■imu' 
th<>  liri-(N-h  the  triinsliitiiiK  wii'w.  ^vhich  hiiM  H  quifk  pitrb 
ami  works  In  a  half  nut  on  th<*  Kiin  Jark«-t.  In  turnetl.  This 
moree  the  biwcb  bloek  so  that  Urn  aoUd  part  cumc*  In 
front  of  the  bora,  but  dnee  not.  however,  lock  the  brMch  or 
forr**  the  KfMJ  chock  Into  Its  ]>\iv-v.  Thin  In  acCOlaplWlfd 
by  t  he  IcM-kiliK  lu'rctr  iind  nrconipanyliifc  iim'liaillSB.  whkll 
forcM  the  block  lorwanJ  ami  B>t'un»»  It  (Iriuljr. 

be  classified  under  either  the  transversely  slid- 
ing lilnik  system,  of  which  l\nip[>'s  is  the  most 
important,  or  the  longitudinal  avrew-block  sys- 


KlO.  7.    nBKECH  MKl'HA  MSM  ll\T  Kltlir  CTK  O  «  IlKn  i  OK  f  H.  A. 
H-,  10.,  AM>  I  J  iM  H  IIUKKI  ll-I.OAIUMi  lllKl.l.h.  MOI'ELlljSS. 

Rms-h  oppii.  slion-iii);  trny,  <l(>iil>li--l)in'U'l>'<l  t runilaWllg 

(MTOw.  bliM-k  !*pliiilli',  »;anrlnTk.  pad,  and  Iiit<  li. 

tem,  of  which  the  I'nited  States  st-rvice  types 
are  prominent  examples.  In  1858  Armstrong's 
32-pounder  rifled  breech-loading  guns  introduced 
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into  the  English  Xmvv  hnd  a  trnnsvorsp  hlock 
8Upj>ortwl  by  tt  longitudinal  fwrew  hkxk  horod 
out  to  permit  loading  when  the  transverse  block 
mm  removed.  About  the  same  time  Krupp  bad 
•  hiree«h-lmdiii|r  ■ystem  of  tnuwvenely  sliding 
-^haiH-d  blook.  essentiallv  his  prnwnt  tf9- 
teni.  la  184U  Chanil>crs  (United  States)  patented 


gear,  first  rottitoH  the  block  to  bring  the  threailed 
sectors  opposite  the  open  ones  of  (he  /inn.  then 
draws  the  l>loek  to  tlie  rear  cle;ir  nf  the  gun, 
and  finally  awiam  it  to  one  side  on  a  tray  hinged 
to  tlie  gun.  l%eBe  ttifee  motfane  are  alwaya 


Ae.8,  BEmoN  Biirn  ii  MKrii\Mi>M  nr  r.  x  I'J-iNcn  ilBKKIi- 

LOADIXt    MllUrAK,  MOtiKL  IH'.K),  MAKK  I. 

a  longitudinal  screw  block  with  interruptions 
ia  the  threads  fbat  permitted  it  to  lie  nlid  to 
the  rear  after  onfar  a  partial  rotation.  This  ia 
the  present  American  system.    The  Frendi  de* 

voloped  the  idea  in  their  nav;il  ninl  l.ind  service 
in  1870,  calling  it  the  Refrye  n»e<  hani-.ni. 

Both  the  Krupp  and  the  French  brwch  loading 
tntenis,  as  well  as  many  others,  were  tried  in' 
ue  United  States  before  the  final  adoption  of 
u  modification  of  the  Ftaoch  system.  In  the 
earlier  guns  mnch  difB- 
eulty  was  cxiHTirin  i  .1 
with  gas  cheeks;  Krupp 
used  a  ring  of  steel,  the 
thin  edges  of  which 
prmsed  by  tlie  gas  pre- 
vented escape;  the  He 
lianLje  check  used  by  the 
French  was  a  plastic  pad 
of  anbestoe  flour  and  tal- 
low, held  in  a  canvas  bag 
which,  being  pressed  back 
by  a  spindle  receiving 
the  jKJwder  j)rt'ssure,  waa 
spread  sidewiae  tightly 
against  the  walls  of  the 
bore,  sealing  the  joint. 
(See  illustration  under 
Gins,  Naval.)  Finally 
A.    II.    (Jerdoni  designed 

steel  split  rings^  one  in  front  and  one  behind  the 
pad,  to  act  themselves  as  gas  checks,  the  func- 
tion of  the  pad  beinff  simply  to  press  upon  their 
t«'ve1ed  inner  surfaces  nn<l  wedge  them  outward. 
This  gas  check  is  now  in  successful  use,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  inipirtant  of  the 
American  improvements  of  the  system. 

In  its  hitest  development,  the  breech  meehan- 
i«m  for  hea%'j'  g\ins  is  operated  by  a  continuous 
rotation  of  a  single  crank  in  one  direction, 
wfaieh,  hy 


Km.  'J.      llIIKKni   MKCHASIHM    (IXTKKRri'TKtl   WUKW)    OF  11- 

isi'M         n  II- 1  <n  i>]  vi>  icin  i:.  Miiiif.i.  IJ-'.'.'). 

I'lniTH  friiHi  tlmt  •»!  nioUel  ln»**  by  devk**  for  oi>entn^ 
b/  eonUaoMl  taralag  of  eraak.  Jlntck  eloaad  and  ImIu£ 

neeeasare  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  interrupted 
screw  block.  In  guns  of  6-inch  calibre  and 
lesSf  they  are  aeoomplishcd  by  a  single  quiele 
motion  of  a  crank  connected  by  links,  gears,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  block  so  as  to  accomplish  the 
rotiition.  \>  it  !i<Ir;i  wal.  and  8wingin*r  successively 
and  automatically.  A  very  recent  adaptation 
of  the  screw  block  is  the  Nordenfelt  eccentric 
block,  which  ia  not  withdrawn  at  all.  but  being 
rotated  about  a  centre  not  in  the  axis  of  the 
gun.  a  hole  in  the  blnck  can  he  brought  njipd-ife 
the  bore  for  loading,  or  the  Inire  may  Ix?  closed 
by  the  solid  part  of  the  block,  while  the  block 
is  at  all  times  held  by  circular  grooves  and  cuts 
in  its  liouriiw.  Great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  locking  the  block  of  all  systems,  ana  to 


Fi«.  IOl  aoBsasnn/r  BoeBaTsn  block  bbbics  MscsAinsii  voa  aAn»«ms  ooss. 
A.  Lonsltndlaal  vcrtieal  Mctlon.  B,  Beetlon  through  biweh. 

devices  for  preventing  fire  before  this  locking  is 
complete. 

SnoB  Aire  Powrai  or  Ovvb.   By  1890  the  In- 

Iroduction  of  larL'i'  L'rain  shnv-liurniiit:  pmviler 
and  of  heavier  projectiles  had  much  increas<>d 
the  power  of  guns  in  proj)or1  ion  to  calibre.  .\t 
that  time  the  English  had  guns  weighing  about 
100  tons,  of  17.72-ineh  bore,  firing  a  2000  pound 
projectile,  with  1640  feet  per  second  velocity. 
In  the  I'nited  States,  to  keep  pace  with  this 
of  a  oombined  spiral  and  spur  movement,  a  Ifi-ineh  gun  was  designed,  to  weigh 
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127  tons,  and  to  fire  a  2400-pound  projectile,  with 
a  velocity  of  2300  feet  per  set-OHd.  This  (»un, 
when  finif-lied,  was  the  most  |>ower^<ll  cvt  r  built. 
The  time  elapsed  since  its  design  has,  however, 
seen  a  reaction  of  opinion  adverse  to  the  eon- 
atnactioii  of  giuia  above  12-iDcli  calibre,  asd  the 
experienee  of  several  reoeat  ynm,  meagre  as  it 
haH  been,  has  led  to  a  stroilg  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  limit  even  lower. 

PRn?ciPLE.s  or  Design.  A  gun  has  to  with- 
stand three  kinds  of  atreea:  (1)  A  pleasure 
radially  outward;  (2)  a  force  icndiiif  to  stretch 
the  gun  lon^ptudinnlly :  (S)  trnnsvcrw  stress  due 
to  the  weipht  of  the  parts  of  the  prin  on  opposite 
hides  of  the  |>oint  of  support.  The  first,  tending 
to  enlarge  the  bore,  stretclies  the  metal  cimim- 
ferentially,  and  due  to  resii>tance  of  outer  layers 
eompneaea  tlie  iimer  parta  radiallj.  The  powder 

Eressttie  ia  at  a  maxinram  before  the  projectile 
as  moved  more  than  a  few  indies — due  to  sud- 
den evolution  of  gas,  redtricted  space,  and  resist- 
ance of  rifling — and  quickly  falls  as  the  projectile 
movea  formurd.  Having  determined  tbe  sixe  of 
the  interior  of  tlie  gun  and  the  conditions  of 
loading,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  to  be  ex- 
pecteil  at  eacli  jwint  aloii;;  the  bore  is  calculated 
and  a  pressure  eurve  plotted.  The  way  is  now 
clear  for  the  design  of  the  gun  as  an  engineering 
structure  to  withstand  thefle  known  forces  at 
the  various  points.  The  tube  of  a  built-up  gun 
is  strengthened  by  putting  over  It  hot  hoops, 
which  when  cool  are  of  less  diameter  than  the 
tube's  exterior  by  an  amount  called  the  'shrink- 
age.' The  shrinkages  are  so  calculated  that  at 
no  time  shall  any  portion  of  the  metal  be 
strained  beyond  ira  elaatte  limit,  and  that  in 
case  of  nreiilenf !•?  h'vh  prr;=^ure«  bringing  the 
gun  up  to  its  Iniiiluij;  strength  all  the  com- 
ponent cylinders  would  reach  their  elastic  limits 
simultaneously.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  calculate 
the  shrinkage  and  strength  vttder  the  assump- 
tion that  the  maximum  powder  pressure  is 
acting,  and  again  that  no  interior  pressure  is 
acting;  i.e.  the  'sjstem  at  test.' 

CbNSTBucnox  OP  Buht-Up  Stefx  Cannon. 
The  material  of  which  modern  guns  are  made  is 
'low  Steel'  containing  about  one-half  of  one  per 
eent:  of  carbon.   In  the  United  States  it  is  made 

hy  the  open-hearth  prowls.  (Sec  IRON  .\NT) 
Stkki.. )  In  (Jermany  erueibic  steel  is  use<l. 
r  ^enier  sted  is  practically  debarred,  bccauf-e 
it  is  not  pure  or  sound  enough  for  u.se  in 
cannon.  The  steel  is  east  into  ingots  roughly 
approximating  in  shape  to  the  piece.'^  to  be  made 
from  them,  but  larger.  United  States  Army 
sf>e<'irie;itioiis  reqviire  about  30  per  e<'iit.  at  top 
and  ti  per  cent,  at  bottom  of  the  ingot  to  be 
discarded.  The  metal  is  generally  compveseed 
by  VMiitworth's  fluid  compression. 

After  the  ingot  is  east,  it  Is  cooled  very  slowly 
to  avoid  strains,  then  the  surplus  port  inns  cut 
off  and  specimens  taken  fur  (hemii  il  analy-is 
ami  tensile  test.  The  lialance  of  the  in^nt  is 
now  bored  in  a  lathe^  then  heated  and  forged 
on  a  mandrel. 

After  forging,  the  spe<'ificntions  require  that 
the  strainn  due  to  this  operation  be  removed  by 
annealing.  The  f'Tging  i<  then  tnrin'il  and  bored 
in  a  lathe  to  nearly  its  Hnioia'd  si/x>  and  speci- 
mens taken  for  test.  It  is  then  oiI-tempere<i 
to  giv«  toughness,  but  this  process  is  apt  to 
induce  strains  in  the  metal,  to  remove  which 
the  forging  is  generally  required  to  be  again 


annealed.  Tubes  are  bored  in  a  lathe  with  a  long 
boring  bar  fed  into  the  tube,  which  rotates  while 
the  bar  remains  >tationar_v.  The  tix>l  carried 
at  the  end  of  t!ie  Imr  is  a  hog nose-'  or  semi- 
cylinder  of  cast  iron,  which,  In  it.s  pressure  on 
the  boie,  already  cut,  steadies  and  supports  a 
catting  tool  at  its  forward  end.  The  htm  thus 
produced  is  straight  (within  a  small  fraction 
of  an  inch  in  the  whole  length  of  the  tube),  but 
rough,  and  is  sn)0()thed  by  a  rc-ainer,  a  cylinder 
of  wood  fitting  the  bore  tightly  and  carrying 
kmg  side  cutters.  During  or  after  the  boring, 
the  outside  of  the  tube  is  turned  to  diameters 
greater  by  the  calculated  shrinkages  (about 
0.0003  of  the  diameter)  than  the  inner  diameter 
of  the  hoop  to  encircle  it.  (The  operations  upon 
jackets  and  hoops  are  in  general  similar  to  thoas 
upon  tubes.) 

When  ready  for  assemblage  the  hoop  or  jacket 
to  be  put  on  i~  heated  in  an  oven  (generally 
in  a  vertical  {Ht^ition,  in  an  oil  furnace,  to  oob 
to  800  degrees  F.),  and  expanded  to  0.03  inch 
to  0.08  inch  larger  diameter  than  the  part  it  is 
to  surround.  It  is  then  lowered  over  tne  latter, 
which  stands  in  a  vertical  position,  nntil  it 
ahut"*  against  a  shoulder  on  the  tulx-.  In  order 
that  it  shall  not  in  C(X)ling  grip  the  gun  higher 
and  draw  away  from  this  shoulder,  water  ia 
poured  on  to  the  hot  hoop  near  the  joint  to  cool 
it  there  first,  and  then  the  water  ring  is  grad- 
ually moved  up  to  produce  progressive  cooling 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  lioop.  The  gnn. 
as  it  begins  to  be  called  as  s<^in  as  any  pieces 
have  been  assembled  on  the  tube,  then  goes  to 
a  lathe  to  have  the  surface  turned  for  the  next 
hoopB  to  be  shrunk  on. 

The  seqxience  of  assemhlagr  of  the  jacket  and 
the  hoops  i«  tiependent  upon  tlie  system  used  to 
tr  iiisfer  the  longitntlinal  forces  to  the  trunni<jn. 
Jn  mortar-s  generally,  and  in  some  guns,  the  tube 
is  run  through  the  jacket  from  the  rear  until 
its  shoulder  abuta  against  one  in  the  jacket.  In 
most  8-ineh,  10-ineh,  and  12-inch  United  States 
guns  the  *C*  hoops  (covering  the  chase  or  muzzle 
portion)  are  first  put  on  from  the  front  of  the 
tube,  then  the  jacket  is  put  on  from  the  rear. 
This  leaves  both  jacket  and  hoops  held  from 
eliding  off  the  ends  of  the  tube  by  their  grip 
only.  The  grip  is  very  great,  but  is  not  regiinled 
as  sullicient  security,  and  an  'I.'  hoop,  or  locking 
h(H)[),  is  jiut  on,  having  a  portion  of  its  bore 
near  the  centre  of  greater  diameter  than  the 
bores  at  each  end.  This  portion  corresponds  to 
a  raise<i  shoulder  on  the  forward  end  of  the 
jacket  and  one  on  the  rear  of  the  first  *C  hoop, 
thus  binding  them  together.  The  "T,*  hoop  is  ex- 
panded sufficiently  to  allow  its*  smaller  diameters 
to  pass  over  these  raised  shoulders  in  assem- 
blage. The  trunniona  are  forged  solid  with  the 
trunnion  hoop,  which  is  assembled  upon  the  gnn 
by  shrinkage  like  any  other  hoop  When  all 
hoops  have  been  a.saenihled.  the  gun.  after  a 
careful  inspection  for  dimensions  and  straight- 
ness,  is  iinish-bored  to  its  proper  calibre,  turned 
to  the  prescribed  shape  outside,  rided,  and  the 
powder  chamber,  forcing  slope,  and  hieech  recess 
finished. 

Rifling  is  done  by  pushing  in  from  the  murzle 
a  bar.  carrying  a  planer  tool  to  cut  the  grooves, 
and  so  rotated  by  rack-and-pinion  and  a  forming 
bar,  or  by  a  guide-pin  and  groove  in  the  bar,  as 
to  make  the  groove  of  the  prescribed  twist.  The 
eurve  of  the  rifling*  to  reduoe  resistanBs  at  flrst» 
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increases  from  one  turn  in  SO  rnlTbrf*s,  at  tho 
coninienfenictit,  to  (hic  iiiiii  in  2.1  t'iilil)ros,  at 
the  muzzle  (the  I  nit<'tl  Staler  htundard),  uiul 
is,  wlien  developed  on  u  plaue  Kurfan-,  a  »enii- 
cnliie  imrabola.  The  fonuillg  bar  rdt ntd  to, 
bring  set  to  that  cur>'e  an  enleulutcd  for  tho 
particular  gun,  guides  a  straight  bar,  pcrpcn- 
dii  ular  to  till'  rilliii;,'  bar,  in  sneh  a  manner  that 
l\  means  of  itji  rack  and  the  riding  bar'n  pinion 
uie  proper  rotation  is  imparted  to  the  tool. 

The  powder  chamber  is  in  rear  of  the  rifled 
part  of  the  gun,  and  ia  of  slightly  larger  diameter 
Id  hold  wore  powder  in  a  given  length,  ami  to 
allow-  for  a  narrowing  cone  at  its  front  tud  to 
-top  tlu'  j)rojL'i tile  in  the  right  position  and 
bring  it  to  a  central  poaitioo.  Forward  of  tiiia 
cant  the  rifling,  Init,  to  prevent  exoeaaive 
preasures  due  to  ini^tantanenusly  overcoming  the 
whole  resistance  of  the  rotating  band  to  takini,' 
the  ritling.  it  in  customary  to  ream  olf  about 
half  oi  the  deptlt  of  the  lands  (or  ridges  of 
Cictal  between  the  rifling  grooves)  at  this  point, 
and  thia  reaming  is  doine  in  the  form  of  a  coiM 
smral  feet  long,  so  that  the  inereaae  in  height 
of  the  lands  shall  U'  ^'lailual  thrmi;;lK>ut  this 
distance.  The  breech  recess  is  the  part  in  rear 
of  the  tube  whicli  is  threaded  and  slotted  for 
the  breech  blodc. 

Eaeh  gun  is  required  In  the  United  States 
(and  nil  nntinns  have  similar  requirements)  to 
lie  fired  at  lia->t  live  rounds  before  it  is  issued 
for  use  in  furtitications.  J'.efore  tin-  adojitioii  of 
tt  iifvv  t.vpc  ol  gun,  one  guu  of  tliis  type  must 
have  witbBtood  500  rounds. 

In  tlis  manufacture  of  vire-vound  guns  the 
tube  mnut  be  machined  an  for  tlie  built-up  gun, 
and  is  wniirnl  by  nilaHn.Lr  it  in  a  lutlie  while  the 
^ure  is  feci  fruin  eipooU  lliruuj^h  u  iiiauhiue,  giv- 
ing the  wire  the  tension  calculated  therefor. 
Whatever  jacket  and  hoopa  are  to  be  used  in 
Uie  deaigtk.  are  abrunlc  on  exactly  aa  in  built-up 
guns. 

Clahkeh  or  Ca.n.no.n'.  Cannon  are  classified 
as  guns,  howitzers,  and  mortar--,  (iuns  (ire  ut 
high  velocity  and  therefore  low  elevation,  about 
12*  being  tlie  maximum;  howitzers,  aliorter  tlian 
guns  of  same  calibre,  have  lower  velocity,  and 
therefore,  range  for  range,  higher  angles  of  ele- 
vation, generally  up  to  20'  .  mortar^,  still  slioiter 
in  proportion,  fire  at  still  lo\ser  velocities  and 
at  45'  to  60'  elevation. 

Another  dasaiflcation  of  cannon,  depending 
npon  their  use,  whether  for  field,  aiege,  or 
seacoast  purposes,  invnh-r«»  no  essential  differ- 
( Mi  es  in  the  guiw  tiieiinselvc.s,  other  than  the 
limits  of  wei^'lits  imposed  by  the  required  mo- 
bility. (See  Field  Artillery;  Siege  Guns; 
and  Coast  AmLLCRv.)  Yet  another  claaRifica- 
tion  of  cannon,  depending  u|K)n  their  mode  of 
operation  and  8er\  ice,  differentiates  between  the 
ordinary  breech  meehanism  with  separate  loading 
of  projectile,  charge,  and  primer,  and  the  rapid- 
fire  (or  quick-fire)  gun,  s(  ini-automutie,  auto- 
matic, and  machine  gun.  The  rapid-fire  gun  ia 
one  with  a  breech  mechaTiism  opened  and  ctoaed 
by  a  single  motion  of  a  lever  ami  loail(-<l  with 
fixed  ammunition — projectile,  charge,  and  primer 
fixed  in  a  metal  case,  so  that  all  can  be  inserted 
at  one  motion.  (They  will  be  found  described 
under  lUnn-Finc  Gtms.)  Semi-automatic  i^una 
are  those  rapid-fire  guns  in  wluVh  thr  pnprjrr 
of  recoil  is  utilized  to  open  the  breech,  reload, 
and  eodc — each  round  lieing,  however,  inaerted 


by  hand  and  the  trigger  pulled  for  each  dis- 
charge. Automatic  guns  uie  ihijse  in  which  the 
above  utilization  of  recoil  is  extemied  to  all 
<))H*nilions,  the  cartridges  being  fed  automatically 
in  strips  or  belts,  or  otherwise,  and  the  gun 
firing  round  after  round  automatisally  aa  long 
as  a  trigger  is  pressed. 

Machine  guns  include  all  guns  in  which  the 
action  is  as  deiicribed  for  automatic  guns, 
whether  the  power  for  operation  ia  derived  from 
the  recoil  aa  aiNnre,  and  aa  exemplified  in  the 
Maxim,  Colt,  and  HotchlciBs  automatic  guns,  or 
is  supplied  by  a  e.innonet  r  or  motor  continuously 
turning  a  crank  as  in  the  Gutliug  machine  gun 
and  the  Uotchkiss  revolving  cannon.  They  will 
be  found  treated  under  Macuike  Gun». 

At  one  time  much  was  promised  for  guns  in 
wliich  compressed  air  was  employed  to  throw 
large  quantities  of  dynamite  or  other  high  ex- 
jdosive  relatively  short  distances.  A  pneumatic 
dynamite  yun  for  toast  defcneo  was  invented  by 
Captain  E.  L.  Zaliaski,  U.  S.  A.,  and  after  a 
number  of  experiments  aeveral  of  these  gnas  were 
constructed  uid  inatalled  in  fortifications  in  the 
I'nited  States,  but  these  have  since  been  renioved 
as  oljsolete.  These  guns  were  sujootiibore,  the 
largrat  having  a  tube  50  feet  in  length  and  a 
calibre  of  16  inchea.  Compreaaed  air  derived  from 
a  oompreaaion  plant  loeated  near  by  and  atored 
in  reservoirs  .•'o  that  it  could  t)C  «wd  in  the  gun 
at  a  pressure  o£  1000  poundsj  to  the  H^juare  inch 
was  employed.  A  range  of  about  .'jOOO  yards  was 
attained  with  the  15-inch  guns  and  projectiles 
containing  lUO  puuud^  of  higk  explosives.  The 
Zalinsl(i  gun  haa  also  been  uaed  at  sea,  the  dy- 
namite cruiser  Vesumua  having  been  constrveted 
with  tlire«'  tubes,  and  was  employed  at  Santiago, 
but  vvilhuut  tii€  iauccc^s  uulicipated.  Another 
form  of  pneumatic  gun  is  the  Sims-Dudley  gun, 
in  which  a  projectile  containing  a  charge  of  about 
four  pounda  of  high  explosives  is  fired  hy  air 
compre««!e(l  by  the  exi)losion  of  gunpowtler  in  a 
lower  barrel.  This  gun  was  used  with  some  suc- 
cess during  the  Spanlah-Anerieaa  War.  Bee  An* 
Gun. 

The  distinctioils  between  smoothbores  and 
riflea,  and  between  muzzle-loaders  and  breech-* 
loaders,  are  ohvionn;  all  moilcrn  guns  are  hreech» 
loadin-:  and  rifles,  but  it  is  customary  to  desig- 
nate them  as  *brecch-loading  rifles'  (B.L.R.)  to 
avoid  confusion  with  the  obsolete  guns  still  ia 
existence. 

CABBiAona.  €hm  enrria|es  are  either  station* 

ary  (a-~  sea  coast)  or  mobile  (siege  and  field); 
as  to  made  of  action,  barbette,  disappenring,  tur- 
ret or  casemate,  or  motor  carriaj,'es,  or  rapid- 
fire  mounts  (recoil  and  non-recoil).  The  main 
function  of  a  gun  carriage  Is  to  aupport  the  gun 
during  firing;  secondly,  means  must  he  pro* 
vidc<l  for  pointing  the  pun.  Mobile  carriages 
nui.st  also  possess  the  attributes  of  vehicles. 

Mtslern  seacua.*it  carriages  have  a  ca-nt-iron 
base  ring,  solidly  set  In  concrete,  an  iron  or  steel 
turntable  or  racer  upon  this,  and  the  ehassia 
asftemhled  thereon.   fJenerally  a  top  carriage  of 

some  sort  runs  hack  on  rails  the  chassis,  its 
motion  in  recoil  controlled  by  a  brake,  j^enerally 
hydraulic.  Such  a  brake  consi.its  of  n  cylinder 
fastened  to  the  top  carriage,  which  contains  a 
piston  fastened  to  tne  ehassia.  Oil  in  the  cylinder 
can  pass  the  piston,  as  the  cylinder  moves  to 
the  rear,  only  through  small  orifices  in  the  piston 
varying  in  aiae  during  recoil. 
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The  first  step  iu  design  is  to  construct  a  curve 
allowing  the  velocity  the  gun  ivould  have  if  left 

free  to  recoil  with  no  resistance  but  its  own  in- 
ertia. A  certain  constant  resistance  is  now 
fiM'd  vipnii  1(11  tlic  liriiki',  mill  the  r<'-,ult  iii^;  vi- 
locity  of  rclurdeii  recoil  is  jiloUctl.  From  this 
the  opening  in  the  piston,  varying  with  the  dis- 
tance recoiled,  to  give  the  desired  constant  re- 
«i«t*noe»  is  calculated — resistance  to  flow  through 
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fla  «s»  «p  to  ins  and  later  nodiflmt  tor  Maeh  eoDveited 

rifle.) 

an  orilice  heing  kno%vn  to  vary  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity.  Thus  the  constant  pull 
tranunitted  to  the  chassis  by  the  piston  rods,  and 
hence  the  streaaea  borne  by  all  parts,  are  deter* 
mined  and  used  to  calculate  their  (limcri^ions. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  hydraulic  brake 
various  means  of  checking  recoil  were  used.  I'p 
to  atwut  1850  the  friction  of  wooden  wheels  and 
axlea  was  used  with  a  rope  for  final  stop.  About 
IrttJO  naval  carriages  were  made  of  iron  and  had 
no  rear  wheels  but  a  shoe  (for  friction).  The 
front  wheels  helped  in  returning  tho  gun  to 


clearance.  Sir  W.  Siemens  introduced  holes  in 
the  piston  bead.  Bo  far,  the  orifice  being  con- 
stant, the  pressure  varied,  running  up  to  high 
values,  then  decreasing.  To  obtain  constant 
procure  I  to  tin  tlu'  sanic  work  with  Iosh  nin.vi- 
Ilium  strain)  the  oriticcii  vanw  in  be  varied,  by 
ta|>er  rods  passing  through  them,  Igr  rotating 
disks  partially  clMing  tlMm,  by  by-pass  pipcR 
with  spring  valves  and  by  other  methods,  anj<  >nu 
wliit  li  aio  till'  'throttling  bars'  used  in  the  United 
State*  carriages.  Here  the  pisluu  has  notches  in 
its  circumference  partly  closed  by  bars  of  vary- 
ing depth  screwed  to  the  cylinder,  Aa  the  pis- 
ton travela  in  the  cylinder  the  orifloes  enange 

with  the  (lopth  of  the  burs. 

JO])  liirriafifs  now  recoil  on  rollers  to  elimi- 
nnt(>  as  much  as  poasible  the  lucevtaiu  dfecft  of 
sliding  friction. 

Betnm  to  ffring  position  is  accomplisiied  by 
gravity.  !=:pring8,  or  pneumatic  or  air  power. 

For  giving  elevation,  gtms  are  generally  ro- 
tated about  their  trunnions  fnt  or  n  ir  t  in  (  rj- 
tre  of  gravity)  by  a  screw,  rack-and-pinion,  or 
similar  device  at  the  breeeil.  In  rapid-fire 
mounts  the  principle  ia  the  aame  althouoh  ele- 
Tation  is  generally  given  to  a  cradle  or  elide  in 
which  the  gun's  axis  is  fixed.  In  field  guns,  to 
economize  space,  the  motion  is  doubled  by  having 
one  screw  work  inside  of  aiiothi-r. 

For  traversing,  the  early  carriages  were  pried 
bodily  sidewise  oy  levera;  then  the  chassis  waa 
pivoted  and  rotated  by  ropes  and  pulleys  or  later 
by  gearing  of  one  kind  or  another.  Still  later 
the  ehussK  was  fl»d  upon  a  turntable  rotated 
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battery.  On  land  heavj*  carriages  liad  I-beam 
chassis,  and  top  carriages  like  the  above.  Fric- 
tion of  top  carriage  on  chaftnift  railn  aa  well  as 

the  inclination  checked  ri  i  nil.  T'l  <  eiit  ric  axli  ^ 
allowed  recoil  on  friction  and  return  on  rullera. 
As  the  power  of  guns  increased,  recoil  had  to 

be  further  controlled.  Between  1870  and  1880 
various  frictional  deview  were  used.    One  or 

more  bainls  of  iron  fastened  to  chassis-  were 
grii»|>cd  bv  jdates  on  top  carriages  pressed  ligiitly 
on  tlieTll. 

The  earliest  hydraulic  cylinders  (about  187fl) 
had  pistons  either  pulled  out  or  pushed  in  by  re- 
coil, the  oil  flowing  around  the  piston  in  ttie 


by  a  pinion  working  in  a  circular  nusk  in  the 
foundation  and  operated  by  gearing. 

Tn  barbette  carriages  the  gxin  is  generally 
nuninfed  on  trunnions  directly  in  the  top  car- 
riage, which  slides  to  the  rear  (restrained  by 
a  hydraulie  brake)  on  the  chassis  rails.  Tbeas 
incline  upward  slightly,  to  nuike  the  gun  mn  into 
battery  again.  This  type  ia  mostly  used  in  land 
fort-  for  lioa\y  Lnins.  See  illustration  of  8-inch 
Urcech  loadiiig  Kille  on  Plate  of  Coast  Artil- 

LKRV. 

The  essential  feature  of  carriages  for  use 
in  eaacmenta  or  turreta  is  that  the  opening 
in  the  wait  or  armor  ncoesaary  for  them  to 
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S.  ARMY  DISAPPEARING  CARRIAGE,  MODEL  1896,  FOR  12-INCH  BREECH-LOADINO  RIFLE  tBufflngton-Crozl«r  Deaign). 
1.  In  firing  position.  2.  In  loading  position. 
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ii«  through  with  the  desired  bori2»ntaI  and 
TOxUctl  angles  of  ti»in  ahatl  be  an  imall 
u  poMible.  Tim  lonoer  waa  provided  for  up 
'  to  very  recent  time  by  tilnciiig  tfae  pintle  or 

point  of  n\oliition  at  the  front  end  of  the 
iarri;i;,'c.  or  even  in  the  wall,  and  connected  with 
till'  larriap-  l>y  a  metal  rod  called  the  tongue. 
In  turrets,  land  or  naval,  it  ia  ClUtomarv  to  ro- 
tate the  turret,  gun  and  all,  and  thtis  eliminate 
all  horizontal  movement  of  the  f^m  with  respect 
to  the  openini;  or  embrasure.  To  reduce  the  em- 
brasure vertically  the  fjiiii  is  lifte<l  or  lowercil 
by  two  hydraulic  jins^e-i.  or  other  power,  the 
muzzle  being  stationarj'.  The  necessity  for  such 
carriages  lor  land  service  haa  decreased  with  the 
abandonment  of  masonrT  lorta,  hti  exists  in 
naval  mounts,  whether  in  turrets  or  &Ott  and  in 
land  turrets  (as  yet  few  in  use). 

JhBAmAWiQ  Cammulomb,  bi  the  United  Siatca 
disappenring  carriage  fur  aeacoast  guns  (the 
Crorier*Buffington )  the  gun'e  trunnions  rest  in 
the  upper  ends  of  two  lesers  whieli  have  nn  nxle 
at  their  centres  resting  iu  a  top  carriage  aiul  i>inH 
at  their  lower  ends  supporting  a  counterwoi^'ht 
in  vertical  guides.  The  motion  of  the  gun'«  trun- 
nions in  recoil  Is  •  resultant  of  the  horixoatal 
notion  of  the  ijun-levers'  centre  and  the  vertical 
motion  of  their  lower  ends — therefore  an  cliipae. 
The  bree<  h  i-<  held  up  at  the  propiT  !iei;,'ht  liy  a 
ro«i   pivoted   at  bottom   in  a  slide   raiiH'd  or 
Inwere^l  to  cliungs  elevation.    In  recoil,  there- 
fore, the  breech  moves  in  a  circular  arCi  The 
gun's  mucsle  moves  to  the  rear  almoet  hori* 
zontally  until  it*  clears  the  parapet — then  sharp 
ly  downward.   In  (he  loading  position,  the  br<»ech 
(the  most  exjioNed  part  i  i->  protected  from  fire 
over  the  pMrapct  of  less  than  7"  angle  of  fall. 
The  motion  of  the  top  carriage  is  controlled  by  a 
constant  resistance  hydraulic  brake.   The  recoil 
is  also  somewhat  absorbed  by  raising  the  counter- 
weiglit,  liut  thi-1  is  inciileiital.  as  the  counter- 
weight's function  in  sintply  to  return  the  gun  to 
the  firing  position.    Pawls  catch  on  teeth  on  the 
counterweight  crosshead  holding  the  gun  in  the 
recoiled  position  for  loading  until  rdeased  by  a 
tever.    Entirely  protected  from  the  enemy's  fire, 
the  cannoneers  load  the  gua  and  IrawrKe  and 
elevate   by  means  uf  tiand  cranks  or  electric 
motors.  This  maj  be  directed  from  a  distance  by 
telephone,  or  by  one  man  on  the  sighting  plat* 
form — the  only  one  exposed  to  fire^ — who.  in  the 
hiter  model'*  of  curriapes.  can  himself  ]x  rform 
the  training  hy  rhn'trie  rontrollers  within  reach. 
This  carriage  was  inventt^d  in  principle  by  Gen. 
A.  R.  Buffington  in  1872,  and  developed  into  the 
present  form,  about  1890,  by  Gen.  William 
CroKier    (both   of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
Vniteil  State.H  .\rn>y  ). 

The  only  other  dii«appearing  carriage  of  any 
iwportnnce  now  in  use  is  the  English  Els  wick 
carriage,  in  which  the  gun  levers  have  fixed 
pivote  at  their  lower  ends  and  are  controlled  in 
rotation  by  a  rod  from  their  cpntrr«;  carrvinp  at 
its  lower  end  the  piston  of  the  hyiiro  jmeuuiatic 
cylinder,  which  by  oil  flow  softens  re<'oiI,  and  by 
sir  oompretisian  stores  up  energ)'  to  return  the 
gnn  to  the  firing  position. 

Mortar  Carriages.  Afortnr  carriages  have  the 
turntable  and  chassis  as  in  the  preceding,  but  no 
top  carriage.  Being  for  high  angle  fire  and  recoil- 
ing neoessarilv  downward,  springs  are  necessary 
for  return  to  firing  position.  In  the  l'nite<l  States 
model   f        the  mortar  rest*  on  the  aid  of  * 
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lever  pivoted  at  its  bottom  to  the  turntable  and 
with  spriui;  ct)lumns  and  hydraulic  buffer  be- 
neath. Trevioua  to  the  adoption  of  such  types 
as  these  mortar  rarria>.;es  had  been  simple  iron 
hnves  with  trunnion  U-ds.  See  FlateS  <rf  COASt 
Aktilleby  and  A«Tu.u.Ky. 

Rapid-Fire  Moi'NTs.  Rapid-fire  mounts  are 
a  developpoent  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Thtf 
are  cither  recoil  or  non-reeoil.  Applied  first  to 
small  guns  (as  one  pounders  ami  tlufe-pounders), 
no  recoil  waa  allowt'd,  the  mount  being  made 
strong  enough  to  transmit  the  shock  of  discharge 
to  the  deck,  which,  however,  could  not  stand  the 
shock  due  to  large  calibres  when  so  mounted.  A 
non<reeoil  mount  for  six-pounders  reduces  the 
shock  on  the  deck  to  about  one-sixth.  There  are 
other  advantages.  So  recoil  mounts  are  now  al- 
most uni\ersully  \ised,  even  for  small  pma. 
Such  a  mount  consists  of  the  pedestal  holte<l  to 
deck  or  platform,  a  Y-shaped  yoke  rotating  about 
a  vertical  axis  in  the  pedestal  and  in  its  npper 
arms  carrA-ing  npoii  trunnions  a  cradle  in  which 
the  gun  has  lon^iit  udinal  •motion.  In  the  under 
portion  of  the  cradle  is  tiie  cylinder  of  a  hy- 
draulic brake  and  either  in  this  cylinder  or  be- 
side it  are  spiral  spring  columns. 

Training  is  done  in  the  small-calibrctl  guns  by 
a  shoulder  bar  with  rubber  cushion,  fastened  in 
non-recoil  mounts  to  the  gun  or  yoke,  in  recoil 
mounts  to  the  yoke  or  cradle.  With  his  shoulder 
against  this  bar  the  gunner  points  the  gun  in 
direction  and  in  elevation  almost  as  n  small  nmi* 
In  guns  of  over  S*ineh  ealihre  it  b  enatonwry  to 
train  by  hand  wheds  within  ea^  tm^  of  the 
gunner. 

Balanced  pillar  mounts  are  rapid-fire  mounts 
like  the  above,  but  mounted  on  a  vertical  cylinder 
which  is  balanced  1^  a  counterweight  and  can, 
when  not  in  action,  be  lowered  to  mask  the  giui 
and  carriage  completely  behind  the  parapet. 

.Momi.K  t".Miui.\(iKH.  Carriages  for  field  guns 
and  howitxers  and  for  siege  guns  and  howitzers 
differ  in  detail  and  siae,  iniile  the  came  in  prin- 
ciple. 8i^  carriages  are  generally  high  enough 
to  lire  over  a  five-foot  or  six-foot  parapet,  and 
much  heavier  than  field  carriages  because  of  the 
greater  energy  of  recoil  and  becau^se  they  do  not 
require  so  great  mobility.  They  weigh  about  5500 
pounds,  with  limber,  while  field  carriages  are 
limited  to  400O  pounds,  inelndiiig  limber,  and 
three  cannoneers  and  700  pounds  or  more  of 
ammunition. 

Mortars  for  field  and  sicgo  use  are  generally 
fired  from  immobile  carriages  and  transported  on 
wagons.  Siege  carriages  generally  require  plat* 
forms  to  which  th^  are  attached  to  assist  in  con- 
trol of  recoil. 

A  carriage,  field  or  siego,  must  have  two 
wheels  with  axletree  and  a  trail  giving  a  third 
point  of  support  on  the  ground  when  tiring.  The 
trail  also  connects  with  the  limber  for  traveling. 
Until  recently  trunnion  beds  were  formed  in  the 
front  ends  of  the  sides  or  flasks  of  (he  trail  and 
the  g»m  had  no  recoil  relati>e  to  the  carriage, 
which  ran  back  on  the  ground  iintil  the  energy 
was  absorbed  by  friction  oi  brake  and  resistance 
of  ground. 

Up  to  the  United  States  Civil  War  all  mobile 
carriages  were  made  mostly  of  wood,  although 

with  metal  braeiuirs.  axletree'-.  and  other  parts. 
At  this  time  iron  was  recognized  as  the  coming 
material  and  waa  soon  adopted.  Since  1880  all 
carriages  have  been  made  of  iron  or  steel,  now  al- 
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moat  entirely  of  the  lattpr.    Earlior  iron  car-  braking  and  helical  springs  for  returning  the 

riages  had  lluks  of  plates  and  angles.     The  gun  to  the  firing  porition.    The  carriage  19  m 

Buffiogton  carriage  (United  States),  of  steel  stable  that  camoiieers  ait  on  the  trail,  aimtm^  , 

preaaea  witli  bulb  edges,  haa  been  in  vae  from  etc.,  during  firing.  This  ia  tlie  result  of  enrcM 

18M  to  tbe  preaent  time.  calculation  of  the  foroea  in  equilibrium  durii^ 


Fia.  13.    BKTKir-WCH  BIBOB  BOWITZKB  CARKIAUK,  UMTI£D  HTATBS  ABMY  MODEL, 

A.  (Vertical  section^  .1,  m'oll  o.vllrnl<>r ;  2,  kI""''  '>""  rt^oll  cylliidfT  :  3,  iilntoii  ;  4.  ciiii  »«)iiarp:  5,  trunnion  cRf- 
rla^v  ;  C,  elcvutitifc  rovl  ;  7.  •  IisuHuk  iuIuis.  s,  t*miiilli!iiK  pipe ;  9,  « iiriu  biiff.r:  Hi,  <l.\;itiiiK  worm;  11,  rvcoll 
aprlnm:  13,  eleratlDK  wbe«l ;  la,  frout  truimoui :  14,  huiiUaplke.  etc.,  itucket:  in,  sUile  rail;  16,  brake  vprlug;  17, 
laskstlOeiwr:  iB.  brmkashafaienr:  IV.  axle  bracket;  W,  axle  braelut«ap;  31,  axl«:  Ht.  bnlu-abaft  bMrtnc:  »» 
brrnks shaft:  M.  flaak:  9S.  bnks  Aoe;  M,  pintle  plato;  37,  30.  crlloder  bead  :  pintle  nut;  90.  brake  critnder: 
SI,  Kiand ;  33,  pUton  ;  33,  plnton  eyp  ;  34,  atop  tranMoni ;  SH.  r^ach  rod  ;  M,  carriHKe  brnko  tranHom  :  37,  brttkn 
faateoer :  3A,  loot  plate ;  39,  luaette  re^nforpp  ;  4U,  tool  rhent  lurk  ;  41,  brake  lerer  aooket :  ii,  brake  catoh  j>uwl ;  4:i, 
brake  rod  crank ;  44,  trail  shoe.  B.  Recoil  ejlinder  (horlioatal  aectioiO.  1,  racoil  eyilader ;  3.  platon ;  S,  tarottUns 
rod;  IkOOpaasasa:  S, tmk eap :  <pistoe:  T.  pIstoaUaar:  S,lanow«r;  fl^gUnd ;  in.  piston. 

discharge.  To  jncM'iit  jump,  the  tnonieiit  nf  the 
pull  on  the  i>istoii  imi  about  the  spade  must  not 
exceed  that  of  thr  vm  i;:hta  about  the  same  point. 
The  juna  aelected  embnioed  the  beat  pointa  of 
the  Khrhardt  gun,  with  the  improvements  and 
ori^iinal  features  of  the  I'nited  States  Ordn.Tnco 
Department's  model.n.  All  parts  must  be  re 
duced  to  minimum  weight  nei-ded  for  strt-ngth.  to 
keep  within  the  limit  of  weight  allowed  for 
draught.   See  FteLo  AarnxEaT. 

l?ri(i.i(K;RAPHY,  Of  the  Tiiiiny  publications  on 
ordnance  matters,  the  reatier  is  referred  to  tlie 
following  few  as  comprehensive  and  most  accessi- 
ble, viz.:  BrutT,  Orditancc  and  (lunnvry  (New 
York,  1806) ;  Ineersoll,  Text  Book  of  Ordnance 
and  Ounnery  (United  States  Naval  Academy, 
1887.  uwd  in  the  Unite<!  States  Military  and 
Naval  acadctiiics.  res])ectively )  ;  Attnuol  J{r}»>rtK 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Ordnnncr.  Cnilrd  States  Artny 
and  y'avy  (Washin},'tnn  i  ;  Treatise  on  Military 
Carrwgei,  English  War  OfDce  ( London,  18d5  > ; 
Trratiae  on  Serviee  Ordnance,  Engliah  War  OfBoe 
'  ib.,  IS(tl).  Also  numerous  ollicinl  pamphlets 
and  l)(K>ks  of  instruction,  issued  bv  the  I  nitt^l 
States  and  foreign  war  departments,  advertising 
matter  of  private  fimis,  especially  Armstrong  and 
Hotchkiss.  and  the  numeroua  technical  period- 
ionls.  ifittheilungen  Uber  OcffcnstSnde  dea  artil- 
/*TtV-  und  OfTiie-Wesen.i  (Vienna,  bimonthly): 
M  iUt'ir-W'nchi  tihlott  (I'xTlin,  S4'mi-wt'<'kl\  i  :  /i'< 
rue  il'artillerie  (Paris,  monthly);  Revite  tnili- 
taire  Suisse  (I-ausanne,  monthly);  Rerur  dr 
Varmfe  beige  (Brussels,  bimonthly) ;  Journal  of 
thr  Vnitrd  Hiatrn  Artillrrif  ( Fort  Monroe) ,  etc 
S<i'  Aktii  i  krv;  Ci  ns.  X.\v.\t. :  (!i M^owiif  u  :  Kx- 
ri.»).sivEs;  Machixe  (Ji  xh;  Pbojeitiles:  Kapid- 
Fire  Guhs;  Book  Gvhs;  Coast  Amxxanr; 
etc. 


To  ennUe  carriages  to  stand  guns  of  increased 
power  without  undue  recoil,  brakes  were  de- 
viaed,  bet  by  recoil,  and  released  by  running  fur- 
ward.    Later,  apadea  were  introduced.  Wtien 

{>ower  increased  so  as  to  work  the  apade  too 
lard,  a  whort  rwoil  was  given  the  piece  upon  the 
carriage,  this  being  first  applied  to  siege,  and 
later  to  field  carriages.  This  enabled  the  spade  to 
hold,  l)ut  resulted  in  tbe  wheels  of  the  carriage 
jumping  from  six  to  twelve  inches  from  the 
ground  with  derangement  of  aim  and  loss  of 
rapidity  of  fire.  In  the  la.st  few  years  rapidity 
has  Ix'cn  much  di.scussed  and  sought  for  in  ideal 
rapid-fire  field  guu.s  to  fire  atwut  twenty  aimed 
abota  per  minute.  This  result  has  been  nearly 
attained  in  a  number  of  recent  constructions. 

Such  a  system  requires  a  carriage  unmoved  by 
dl--(  lia  1  I  aecesr-itutin;,'  about  4.5-inch  rr<  uil  of 
the  piece  upon  it,  with  automatic  return  to  fir- 
ing position— quick,  but  without  nhock — and  a 
apade  to  take  sure  hold  of  earth) ;  alao  meana  for 
traversing  the  gun  on  the  carriage  and  for  ele- 
vating by  cranks  within  reach  of  one  man  nt  the 
sights,  ihc  Klirhardt  carriage  (adopted  by  Eng- 
land) has  the  gun  on  a  slide  under  whicli  i-  a 
hydraulic  brake  or  cylinder  surrounded  by  a 
helical  spring.  Ita  trail  can  he  extended  for 
stability.  Krupp  uses  a  similar  arrangement  for 
recoil  springs.  The  United  States  conducted  in 
1'.H12  experinu'nts  for  sclccticn  of  a  tr-ting 
two  carriages  made  by  the  Ik'thlehem  Slet-l  Com- 
pany, one  by  the  Cockerill  Company,  one  by  the 
Vickers-Maxim  Company,  and  several  others,  in- 
cluding two  Ordnance  TVpartment  designs  by 
f'aptaiii  Wheeler,  one  with  S  inch  and  the  other 
with  40  inch  n-coil,  have  been  submiifed.  Tti 
the  latter  the  gun  nnviils  through  a  bron/c  cmdle 
which  holds  two  cylinders  containing  oil  for 
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1.  Four-Inch  Rapld-flr«  Gun  50  calibres  long  on  U.  S.  Navy  3.  U.  S.  Army  Ordnanc*  Dapartmont  3-inch  Rapid-tire  fl«ld 

Pedestal  Mount.  190T.  gun,  long  recoil  carriage,  d*»>gn*d  by  Capt.  C.  B. 

2.  Balancad  Pillar  Mount  for  5-Inch  Rapld-flre  gun,  model  Whaelar.    Qun  ahowrt  partially  rMOllarf  on  Carriage, 

in  WM  U.  a.  Army,  1902.  ira  to  rttoeMrg*. 
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ORDNANCE  DEPABTMENT  OF  THB 
U.  S.  A&MY.  One  of  the  divuion!^  of  the 
United  States  Army,  to  which  ia  assigned  the 
daty  of  procuring  by  purclia^tc  or  mnnufacturc 
the  ordnance  and  ordnance  supplies  re«)uired  by 
the  army  and  di»tributiii|.:  thf  Kaiiif.  Ai  t nnliii^-ly 
the  establishment  and  maiuteuauce  ot  arsenals, 
armories,  and  defWto  for  the  manufacture  and 
storage  of  ordnance  are  Assigned  to  this  defiart- 
ment.  The  regulations  define  ordnanee  and  ord- 
naiicp  stoiis  us  iiuluding  cannon  uml  artillery 
imrriageH  and  «4Uipment!i;  apparatus  und  ma- 
chines for  the  service  and  uianwuvre  of  artillery; 
small  «mi8i  ammunition,  and  aceoutrements; 
liofse  equlpnients  and  harness  for  the  artillery; 
tools,  machinery  -.ui-A  materials  for  the  nrdnuiut' 
service.  This  (icjiai  tment  is  under  a  (  liit  f  of 
<)i<liiaiitp,  who  has  till'  rank  of  brigadiei  gen- 
eral while  serving  in  this  capacity,  and 
in  1903  there  were  four  colonels,  six  Ueutenani- 
oolonels,  twelve  majors,  twenty-four  captains, 
twenty-fonr  first  lieutenants,  one  ordnance  store- 
kt-<'(i*'r  Mi'th  the  rank  of  major,  and  110  ord* 
nance  if^ergeants.  Previous  to  the  Army 
Bill  of  IiK)l,  the  ollleen  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment held  penuanent  appointments,  but  this  act 
provided  that  line  officers  should  be  detailed  to 
the  Ordnanrc  Df'pnrtmont  l>y  tho  President  for 
a  period  of  four  years.  B<*fore  an  officer  can  be 
so  assigned  he  must  first  pass  a  rigorous  exam- 
ination in  which  bis  professional  qualifications 
are  thoroughly  tested.  The  offleers.  In  addition  to  a 
thorough  s(  irnt  ifi<'  militnrv  training,  must  pas8e<is 
n  thorouK'h  kiio\vled;,'e  of  mtiiiaiiiral  engineering 
*  in  geneiiil  mi  [  especially  in  its  ajipliiatioa  to  the 
various  engines  of  war.  This  dt  imrtment  has  al- 
ways maintained  a  high  standard  and  many  im- 
portant inventions  have  been  made  by  its  mem- 
bers. In  fact,  the  larger  and  more  important 
guns  consfructfd  in  llie  I'nited  Statos  have  been 
designed  and  cont»tructed  by  the  oittcers  of  this 
department  at  army  arsenals  instead  of  at  the 
shops  of  private  corporations,  as  is  the  ease  in 
most  l^hiropean  eountries.   8ee  OimifAirce;  Obd- 

ORD^AirCE  ESTABLISHMENTS.  The 
United  States  mAintains  two  Oovemmentgun  fae- 

tnrTf>«.  one  at  W«ten-liet,  X.  Y.,  for  the  army, 
and  one  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  the  naval  gims.  Carriages  for  naval  guns  are 
made  at  Washington  Navy  Yard,  and  those  for 
the  army  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  ^IVkterlown, 
Mass.,  and  Rork  Inland  (111.)  Ar<«CTifil.  Small 
arms  for  tlio  iirniy  and  iia\y  are  niaile  at  the 
Artny  Arniory  at  S[)rin<.'tu'l(l.  Masr*.,  an<i  ammuni- 
ti<m  therefor  at  Frankford  Arsenal,  near  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  The  last  mentioned  arsenal  makes 
also  all  fuzes,  primers,  sights,  etc.  Rock  Island 
Arsenal,  above  mentioned,  makes,  in  addition  to 
mobile  pim  carriages,  harness  and  other  equip- 
ments Used  in  the  army.  Material  of  war  is  fired 
and  tested  at  the  proving  ground.^  at  Sandy 
Hook,  N.  J.  (Army)  and  Indian  Head,  Md. 
(Navy).  There  arc  various  ordnance  reposi- 
tories, arsenals,  armorir';,  etc.  (See  Au.^KN.\r.. ) 
Heavy  gun  carriages  have  been  made  fur  the 
United  States  by  the  Bethlehem  and  Miilvale  Stwl 
companies,  which  firms  also  supply  all  the  steel 
forgings  for  eannoii.  Bethlehem  hss  also  made 
8-inch,  10  ineh.  and  12-inch  modern  Ixiilt up  can- 
non. Other  Ameri(»n  firms  also  have  miide  heavy 
gun  carriages,  12-iiieh  mortars,  and  smaller  guns. 


jinijeetiles,  etc.  Explosives  are  furnished  prin- 
ciimlly  by  the  DuPout,  the  LatUn-Kaad,  and  tha 
California  Powder  companies.  Revolvers,  ma- 
chine guns,  etc.,  are  furnished  prinoipnlly  by 
Colt,  and  Smith  &  Wesson.  In  KuiDpe  tlie  priu- 
eipal  *;ovevnnicnt  ordnance  fatloiies  an-  at 
Woolvvah  Arsenal  (England),  itourges  and 
Puteaux  (l  iauce),  Turin  and  Naples  (Italy), 
Alexandrowsk  and  Aboulihoff  (Russia),  Seville 
and  Trubia  (Spain).  Ktiropean  nations  depend 
principally  for  oninance  (ni  private  manufactur- 
ers, of  which  the  iiiont  prutuinent  are:  Frietlrich 
Krupp,  at  Essen,  (Jermany;  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong, 
\Miitworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England,  and  Italy;  Vickers  Sons  ft  Uaxlm  Cb., 
Ltd.,  England;  Stlmeider  et  Cie,  le  Creusot  and 
Sainl  Chamond,  ranee;  Hotchkiss  et  Cie.  Saint 
Deni.s,  Frane«-  ;  and  the  Skodawerkc,  Pils<  ii,  .\us 
tria.  Proving  grounds  are  located  at  Havre  and 
Harfleu#,  France;  Spesia,  Italy;  and  Essen,  Ger- 
many 

ORDONNANCE  DE  LA  MABIlfE,  dr'dd'- 
nftNs'  dc  lA  miVren'.  A  naval  code  of  admiralty 
law,  in  5  books,  issued  by  Ix)uis  XIV,  of  France, 
at  Fontainebleau,  in  August,  1081,  Book  i.  deals 
with  the  organi/.al icin  nf  admiralty  jurispru 
dence;  Ixwk  ii,  Nvitii  the  contractual  relations  be- 
tween masters  and  seamen ;  book  iii,  with  the 
entire  subject  of  marine  contraots,  covering  such 
topics  as  eharter-party,  aflTreightment,  insurance, 
average,  jettison,  etc.;  also  privateering  and  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal;  book  iv.  with  the 
adinijiist  ralit)n  nf  tlie  euslums;  book  v.  with  fish- 
eries. Consult  Ordonnance  de  Loui»  2lIV,  .  .  . 
Touehant  ta  marine  (Paris,  1681). 

ORDOVICIAN  ( from  I^t.  Ordoricea,  name  of 
an  ancient  British  tribe  of  North  Wales),  or 
Lower  Sili  biax  System.  A  division  of  geologic 
time  following  the  Cambrian  and  prece<ling  the 
l"p|)er  Silurian  or  Silurian  proper.  The  Ordo- 
vician  com|)rises  ro<ks  originally  cla.ssed  by 
Murchison  as  the  lower  portion  of  his  Silurian 
system.  It  was  considered  to  be  of  suflicient  im- 
l>ortanoe  to  be  claased  as  a  separate  division  by 
T-apworth  in  1879,  who  proposed  for  It  the  term 
( tnliu iiian.  The  type  section  of  the  American 
Ordovieiau  is  found  in  New  York  State,  ami  con- 
se<piently  the  names  of  many  of  the  subdivisions 
are  locality  terms  used  in  New  Yoric  It  is  as 
foilowB: 

fHiidaon 
anelnaatl 
TrattoB 

oraoTicuui 

BaekmantoWB, 

I  (OsleiterotM). 

The  Orihi\i<ian  meks  are  chiefly  limestones, 
willt  tlie  exception  of  the  upper  and  lower  mem- 
bers, which  may  be  very  shaly,  inde<>d  the  Hud- 
son River  shales  form  a  very  prominent  series  of 
rocks  in  the  Appalachian  States.  The  Trenton 
rocks  are  widely  di^t rDnitcnl  over  the  continent. 
The  Orduviciiiu  .strata  arc  often  found  fringing 
the  Archiean  areas,  Ix'ing  sometimes  separated 
from  them  by  btit  a  thin  strip  of  Cambrian.  Tlius 
there  are  belts  of  Ordovician  rocks  amund  the 
New  York  Adirondacks;  from  central  New  York 
westward  to  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota;  along  the 
line  of  the  Apjiahietiiaiis  iiti  the  eastern  and  snine- 
times  on  the  western  slope  from  Vermont  to  Ala- 
bama; around  the  V-sbaped  Arduean  or  Lauren* 
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tian  of  Canada;  and  in  tlie  Central  Statefl»  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indlami,  and  T(>nn«M««.  Ordo- 

viciuii  roc-k^  nrc  a!  i  I  n  iwn  in  tin-  I'iiita.  W'a- 
sutch,  atiil  Uuck^  .Mountains,  iu  Kurujx'  lliii  Oiilu- 
vieiuii  rocks  furiu  a  lurgc  area  extt'niling  from 
Iceland  into  Uu.s.siu.  Tliey  arc  of  coiisi<ic*ruble 
tbieknem  in  Great  Uritaiu  and  Wales.  Additional 
areuH  nn>  found  in  Itoheuiia,  Germany*  FranoB, 
Porlugul,  bpain,  and  Northern  Africa. 

Ill  iieitluT  Niiitli  America  imr  Kurujn'  ilo  we 
fiiid  any  inarki'd  break  bctwwa  tlie  Cambrian 
and  Ordoviciaii  svsti'iiis,  but  tlic  fauiial  changes 
are  well  shown.  There  was  during  the  Ordovician 
tinicw  a  i^reat  interior  lea  over  the  United  States, 
ami  th<>  riiii-tal  States  if  iilsti  utiiliT  water,  but 
in  tla!  huulhwest  much  dry  land  wtia  known.  At 
the  close  of  the  Ordovician  there  were  great  dis- 
turbaocesi.  The  mountains  along  the  New  York- 
New  England  border  were  lorxMd  and  gave  rise 
to  the  so-called  Taconic  ranges  and  tj|e  (Ircen 
Mountains.  Much  faulting  and  folding  accom- 
])anii'd  the  ujiHft.  There  was  also  developed  a 
line  of  uplift  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  ami  Tennessee, 
which  domed  tho  rocks  up  into  a  low,  broad  aa> 
ticline  known  as  the  Cincinnati  arch. 

The  life  of  the  Ordovician,  -while  being  in  ad- 
vance of  thp  f'anil'iiiin  tinio,  \\:is  imt  of  a  high 
order.  Many  Muvucds  have  b«tn  foimd,  and 
cryptogams  probably  existed,  though  only  scanty 
remains  had  been  found.  Being  laud  plants,  their 
preservation  would  be  doubtful  in  marine  sedi- 
ments. Foraminifera  and  Radiolaria  were  abun- 
dant, as  were  also  the  sponges.  In  the  Hudson 
Kiver  ^la(«■s  ;:ra|>tnlit(  s  were  very  common. 
Among  the  corals  were  many  representatives  of 
the  Tetracoralla,  and  also  large  eup  corals  like 
Streptelasma,  while  Coliunnana  was  a  common 
compound  one.  CVntidean  erinoidn  are  numerous, 
and  many  starfishes  and  <  vt  ii  -ca  nn  liins  arc 
known.  Tlie  trilobites  were  vi  ry  well  developcil, 
but  the  genera  were  largely  different  from  tho.sc 
of  Cumbrian  age.  The  brachiopods  were  repre- 
sented by  many  well-known  genera,  especially 
Ortbis,  and  ni;niy  proiips  of  moIlus<a  <  \i~t<il. 
Pleurotomaria  autuiig  Uie  gastropods,  ()rlln;it  ras 
among  the  cephalopo<l8  were  nuim  inus.  Fishes 
were  the  only  representatives  of  the  vertebrates, 
and  of  these  were  found  armored  ostracoderms 
in  the  Ordovician  sandstones  of  Colorado.  Fish 
teeth  are  known  in  the  Kuropean  Ordovician. 

Amonir  tli<'  u-m  IuI  Tiiitn  lal-  i)f  llic  Ordovician 
are  great  quantities  of  building  ntone,  including 
limestone  and  marble.  In  Obio  and  huliann 
great  supplies  of  petroleum  {q.v.)  and  natural 
gns  occur  in  the  rocks  of  the  Cincinnati  ard). 
Zim  am!  !■  ad  on-  arc  mined  in  soulbeastern 
Missouri  and  tin:  I  jijkt  Mississippi  Valley  in 
Wisconsin.  Iowa,  an«l  Illinois.  Along  the  contact 
between  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  in  rocks  in 
many  parts  of  the  Appalachians  there  are  found 
deposits  of  limonito  ores,  many  of  which  are 
mined. 

lJnu.ii)<,i!\rnv.  IXma.  Manual  of  <n  f>h>(f\i  O'l  w 
York,  IH'.M;  ;  tieikie,  TfTt  Hook  of  iiiohutif  (Loo- 
don,  ISfl.'J):  X  Irich  and  Scbucbert.  '  I'alsrozoic 
Seas  and  Barriers  in  Eaatcm  North  America." 
in  Bulletin  Vew  York  Siate  Munrum,  No.  S2 
(.Mbany.  11H)2)  ;  Prosser  and  funiniings.  "S<'c- 
tions  and  Thickness  of  Lower  Silurian  KofHia- 
tioiis  in  West  Canada  ('nnk  .iiid  in  the  Mnbnwk 
Valley,"  in  Fifttcnth  Annual  Kejiort  HetD  York 
8taU  Qmlogiat,  vol.  i.  (AtlNmy,  1897) ;  Weller, 
"FaltMBOie  FonDatloas,"  in  A'ete  Jera^  Oeolog' 


tool  Suroejf  Refiort  for  1899  (Trenton,  1900); 
White,  'The  Original  Trenton  Rocks,"*  in  .Inters- 

1(1(1  Joiiiiiiil  of  Scioire,  4th  series,  vid.  ii.  (N'ew 
liuveit,  ii>Uli)  ;  Uuedeman,  "liud.->ou  lUvt-r  Beds 
Near  Albany  and  Their  Taxtoiomic  Equivalents," 
in  Bulletin  Ueologieed  Hociely  of  America,  vuU 
xii.  (Rochester,  1900);  Winchell  and  Ulrich, 
"The  Lower  Silurian  Deposits  nf  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi," in  MiuiUHuta  Ucoluyy  and  S'atural 
lli«tory  Surmy,  I'alteontoloyy^  viol.  iii.  (Minne- 
apolis, 1897).   See  Ceoukiy. 

OBIKWAT,   John   Mobsb    (1823—).  An 

Americnti  (.litinist  and  educator.  He  was  born 
at  Amesbury,  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary 
(183U-38),  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1844.  Ue  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Grand  River  College,  Trenton,  Mo.,  front 
1850  to  1B57,  and  thereafter  held  superintend' 
encies  in  a  chemical  factory  at  .lohnston,  R.  L, 
and  in  a  print  wnrks  in  Manchester,  N.  II.  After 
several  years  as  consulting  chemist,  Ordway.  in 
18(H»,  l)ecame  professor  ui  im  tallurgy  and  indua- 
trial  chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  a|)])lied  chemistry  in  Tulain'  l*niv<rsi(y. 
New  Orleaiiii,  where  he  reorganized  the  biological 
department,  and  in  1891  became  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  engineering.  His  original  work  in- 
cludes valnable  research  on  lubrieating  oils  and 
on  nun-conducting  coverings  for  steam  pi] '<*s. 

O&S  (AS.  dr,  ccr,  ore,  brass,  copper,  brnnw. 
Goth,  ais,  OHO.  ir,  brass;  oooneeted  with  Lat. 
(VS.  copper  ore,  bronze,  Skt.  ayas,  metal).  A 
mineral  mass  containing  one  or  more  metals  in 
suflicieiit  ipiantity  and  purity  to  warrant  its  ex-' 
ploitation.  In  a  niineralogical  sense  all  metallic 
minerals  are  ores,  but  technically  the  term  is 
limited  to  those  rocks  or  miQeral's  that  can  be 
mined  and  treated  at  a  profit  t  thu?*,  menaecanite 
(a  mixture  of  iron  and  tilaninni  nxid<si 
classed  by  mineralogists  as  nii  iron  ore.  altliouyb, 
owing  to  its  composition,  it  i-*  not  utilized  a-< 
such  in  metallurgy.  An  ore  may  contain  metal 
in  the  native  state,  as  most  gold  ores,  or  tlie 
metal  mny  be  chemically  combined  with  other 
clrini  nts.  as  js  illustrated  by  iron  ores  and  most 
of  t  -     t !  .  r  wmiJiereial  OfSS,    See  Ore  Dh-osfts. 

bS£BBO,  e'le-brv  or  «'Te-bi«Rlr^.  A  seaport 
of  Sweden,  situated  at  tbe  entranee  of  the  Svarti- 

Klf  into  the  Ili.lmar  Lake,  H.'  niibs  wost  of 
Stockholm  (Map;  .^we<len,  FT).  Part  -.f  tht? 
town  is  built  on  an  island  in  the  river,  and  con- 
tains the  old  castle,  now  a  museum.  The  church 
and  the  town  hall  are  the  moat  notable  buildings. 
Tlie  town  has  manufactures  of  machinery,  to- 
bacco, matches,  and  chemicals.  These  industrial 
proiliuts,  to^'i-thcr  with  tbe  minerals  cbtainod 
from  tbe  neiglilioring  silver,  copjM  r.  and  iron 
mines,  are  conveyed  to  (;<itel>org  and  Stockholm 
by  means  of  tbe  extensive  system  of  canals  which 
connects  the  lakes  of  tbe  interior  with  the  marl- 
lime  ports.  Population,  in  1890.  14.547;  in  HKK). 
::_*.Oi:i.  At  the  Diet  of  Orebro,  held  in  1529, 
Lulberanism  was  established  as  the  State  reli^Mi 
of  Sweden. 

QBE  DEPOSITS.   The  name  applied  to  d^ 

posits  fir  accniniilaf inns  cf  nK'tnlliferous  mtncralf^ 
or  ores  f(»und  lu  the  turlirs  crust.  The  term  ore 
includes  those  portions  of  the  OTC  body  in  which 
tbe  metsUic  minerals  form  a  suiBcieotly  large 
firoportinn  to  make  their  extraetlon  profttable; 
aside  from  these  there  are  often  quantities  of 
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aaiociatcd  non-ntctallic  niinorals  forming  ma^-scs 
eontaijiiiiglittle  or  no  metal,  which  are  termed  the 
gaDgiie.  The  metallie  minentl  of  the  ore  Is  some- 
times in  the  native  or  metallic  form,  but  more 
coiiinionly  it  is  an  oxide,  sulphide,  sulphate,  car- 
bonate, silicate,  or  >oiiif  otlu  r  salt  of  the  metallic 
element.  A  deposit  may  coutaiu  the  ores  uf  one 
or  several  metale,  and  there  majr  also  be  several 
coinpounds  of  the  same  metal  in  any  one  deposit. 
Gold,  platinum,  and  tin  are  usually  found  in  the 
native  condition,  while  copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
commonly  exiwt  as  sulphides  and  iron  as  oxides. 
The  common  };anf,nie  minerals  are  quartz,  calcite, 
barite^  dolomite,  liuorite,  hornblende,  feldspar, 
ete.  They  may  aometlnea  be  so  evenly  mfxed 
with  the  metallic  minerals  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  crush  the  ore  and  separate  the  two  by 
iiKThauical  or  nia^iu-tic  metlio<l'<,  while  at  other 
times  the  gangue  forms  horses  (q.v. )  which  can 
be  easily  separated  or  avoided  in  mining.  Ore 
deposits  vary  ereatly  in  form,  size,  and  geological 
position  as  'well  as  fn  their  mode  of  origin. 

Origin.  The  fact  that  the  deposits  occur  as 
masses  uf  greater  or  less  concentration  may  be 
explained  in  two  vays:  that  they  have  been 
formed  contemporaneously  with  the  inclosing 
roek,  or  that  they  have  been  formed  by  a  process 
of  concentriition  at  a  later  date.  The  fnnncr 
theory  inv(jlves  a  consideration  of  ore  (Mcurrciues 
in  both  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks.  If  tlia 
ore  in  an  igneous  rock  were  formed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  rock,  it  would  indicate  a  crystalliza- 
tion of  metallic  minerals  from  the  igneous  magma 
during  cooling',  and  this  in  some  eases  is  true.  If 
the  ores  of  so<liriient.'xry  rocks  were  of  contempo- 
raneous origin,  then  the  deposit  must  Im-  a  Ix^dded 
oo^  conforming  to  the  strata  of  the  ro<  k ;  this 
nqifaaition  lequires  the  presence  of  metaliifer- 
ooB  minerals  in  and  their  deposition  from  sea 
water.  While  certain  metallic  elements  are  found 
in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  their  quantity  is  ex- 
tremely small  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
amoont  which  may  be  found  in  disseminated  or 
coneentrated  ftorm  in  sedimentary  and  iKneoua 
rocks.  Some  economic  geologist^  have  assigned 
a  contemporaneous  origin  to  certain  ores  fo\md 
in  sedimentary  strata,  hut  tlic  iiKijority  at  the 
present  day  believe  that  most  ore  deposits  have 
Men  formea  by  the  proeess  of  eoncentmtion.  That 
metallic  minerals  arc  widely  distributed,  al- 
though in  small  quantities,  in  both  igneous  and 
sedimentary  rocks,  has  iK-en  shown  by  the  re- 
searches of  Sandberger  and  others,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  them  found  in  igneous  rocks  is  slightly 

K eater  than  that  ooourriqg  in  sediments.  Since, 
wever,  the  sediments  were  originally  derived 
from  the  ignwius  ror-k-,  it  follows  that  the  latter 
must  be  the  original  source  of  the  minerals. 
Where  ores  have  resulted  by  a  natural  process 
at  eoooentration,  their  accumulation  requires  the 
presence  of  disseminated  metals  in  the  earth's 
crust,  the  axi«t<  nre  of  a  solvent  and  carrier,  and 
the  presence  in  nio>t  cas^-s  of  cavities  in  which 
preeipitation  of  the  ore  occurs.  The  first  point 
has  already  been  referred  to.  As  regards  the 
seeond,  it  is  found  that  the  analyses  of  many 
spring  and  mine  waters  have  shown  the  presence 
or  metallic  elements  in  solution,  including  gold, 
silver.  cop]>f'r.  /inc.  lend,  and  nn'rrnry.  Indi-cd, 
some  of  these  metals  are  actually  being  dejiosited 
in  some  hot  springs  at  the  present  day ;  Wet-d  has 
described  a  spring  in  Montana  which  carries 
gold  and  lias  deposited  its  burden  of  auriferous 


quartz  on  the  plants  near  its  mouth.  That  there 
is  a  wide  drculatioa  of  meteoric  water  in  the 
rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  has  been  quite  clearly 

shown  by  the  work  of  Van  Hise.  The  return  of 
this  water  to  the  surface  may  occur  along  fissures 
or  other  openings  wliidi  it  can  easily  follow. 
That  these  circulating  meteoric  waters  may  play 
an  important  rOle  in  the  eonoentratton  of  many 
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4»f«B  la  no  doubt  true,  and  some  geolcigists  even 
consider  that  most  ores  have  been  formed  in 

this  manner.  <>n  the  other  hand,  it  has  Ix-en 
pointed  out  that  most  ore  dejMisits  are  closely 
associated  with  igneous  rucks,  and  in  some  cases 

with  hot  springs,  and  that  therefore  the  former 
have  served  to  open  the  way  for  heated  waters 

and  vapors  whose  solvent  power  is  much  greater 
than  tlmt  of  cold  water.  The  advocates  of  the 
meteoric  circulation  thiHiry  believe  that  the 
waters  have  penetrated  to  the  lower  depths  of  the 
crust  or  barysphere,  where  metallic  particles  are 
considered  to  be  abundant,  and  brought  them  to- 
ward the  surface,  where  they  were  deposited. 
Those  who  consider  the  jiiesence  of  igneous 
rocks  to  be  an  important  factor  in  ore  deposition 
also  Ixdieve  that  the  minerals  may  in  Honu*  cases 
have  been  brought  from  a  great  depth  in  solution 
in  the  waters  given  off  by  the  igneous  magma, 
but  that  in  some  ipstances  the  i.L'iiectis  intrusion 
itself  may  have  been  the  source  of  the  minerals. 

While  all  minerals  are  slightly  soluble  in  cnld 
water,  this  solvent  power  may  be  greatly  in- 
ereased  1^  heat,  pressure,  and  the  presence  of  a1- 
kalinc  salts  or  other  compounds.  The  metnis 
may  thus  be  leached  out  of  the  rock  at  some 
depth  and  011I  of  contact  with  tlic  air.  When 
the  solutions  approach  the  surface  or  enter  a 
cavity,  the  load  of  dissolved  minerals  is  deporited 
.either  wholty  or  in  part,  as  a  consequence  of 
'eooHng  of  the  ore-bearing  solution,  decrease  in 

pres'-iiie.  ;inil  ill  ■-I'liie  c.i-(  s  df  the  oxidizinp  cfTrct 
of  the  atmosphere  wliicli  converts  certain  suhible 
salts  into  an  insoluble  form.  Iron  compoimds, 
for  example,  may  go  into  solution  in  the  form  of 
carhonate,  tmt  on  exposure  to  the  air  the  latter 
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is  rapiillj'  cliaofied  to  limouite,  the  kjdrous  oxide, 
wiiieb  is  iuoluble.  Since  many  ore  deposiU  are 

formed  in  cavities,  the  question  ariftea  to  what 
depth  in  the  earth's  crust  cavities  may  extond. 
Iii\t-ti;.'ati(iii-«  (  f  \"an  IW-^o  liavc  jKiintcd  out  that 
tlitTf  can  U-  i«c<)j,'iiiz<il  in  the  eartli's  crust  two 
piiyhico-eheinical  zona.  In  the  vpper  one,  whidl 
is  ekwe  to  the  surface,  the  tt>mperature  anid  prat- 
rare  in  the  rock  are  not  firvni.  In  the  lower 
zone,  which  i«  at  some  dejith  Ih'Iow  the  Hurfacc, 
both  temperature  nnd  prcHsurc  arc  great,  and 
eonseqUMtly  ehemieal  reactions  take  place.  Thia 
lower  aone  Van  Uiae  divides  into  taree  parts, 
namely;  an  upper  nme  of  fracture,  in  which  the 
rocks  nrc  l)rokcn  up  liy  ninvcnifnts  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  zones,  h>it  no  inoveinent  in  the  zone 
itself ;  an  intermediate  zone  of  fracture  and  flow- 
age;  autd  a  lower  zone  of  flowage,  in  which  a 
mashing  or  kneading  action  taices  place,  which 
invoh'es  every  particle  of  rock.  Within  the  last 
mentioned  zone  it  would  not  he  possible,  there- 
fore, for  uny  Ciivitie>  tn  4  \i>.t,  and  \';m  Hise  luis 
figured  out  tlmt  in  rovind  numluTrt  the  maximum 
depths  at  cavities  can  exist  varies  from 

1025  feet  in  shales  to  32,600  feet  in  firm  granites. 

Tlie  csTities  in  which  the  ores  are  precipitated 
hnve  heon  formed  in  several  difTerent  wny-*.  The 
snuill  ones,  when  exi^iting  in  sedimentary  rocks, 
are  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  pores  between 
the  grains,  or  in  tlie  case  of  igneous  roclcs  are 
t(M  eavltiee.  More  extensive  ones  may  he  caused 

by  Holuti(m.  espei'inlly  in  Huiosldnes.  wliere  cnves 
are  often  formed  by  tlie  solvent  action  of  water, 
by  contraction  up<m  cooling  or  drying,  which 
di\'idc8  the  rock  along  joint  planes,  or  by  folding 
or  faulting  of  the  strata,  which  may  open  fisrares 
of  considerable  depth  and  length.  The  prefience 
of  cavities  is  not.  however,  necessary  for  the  dep- 
osition of  ore.  since  the  innditinii^  which  are 
sometimes  favorable  to  its  precipitation  nniy  also 
fuMir  tlic  solution  9t  otlier  mineral^,  ni  i  tlius 
the  particles  of  a  emnnon  rode  may  be  slowly 
dissolved  while  ore  is  precipitated  In  its  plaee. 
Tliis  process,  which  is  known  as  replacement 
or  metasomatism,  is  not  uncominoii,  and 
often  involves  a  large  nuiss  of  nxk.  some 
deposits  being  formed  wholly  in  this  nmnner. 
The  boundary  of  a  deposit  formed  chjefly  in  \ 
a  cavity  may  sometimes  l>e  indefinite  because 
replacement  of  the  walls  by  ore  has  talcen 
plaw. 

FoBM.  Ore  deposits  vary  greatly  in  tlieir 
form,  and  this  character  has  Hometim(>s  been 
used  OS  the  basis  of  classification.  Certain 
forms  are  so  numerous  as  to  deserve  special 

mention. 

Vciti.s  are  filled  lissiircs  sometimes  extend- 
ing Vertically,  but  more  often  inclined  toward 
tile  horizontal.  They  hnve  eonunonly  U-en 
filled  by  deposition  from  solution,  an<l  in  this 
respect  differ  from  dilces  (q.v.).  In  the  true  fis- 
sure-vein the  ore  deposit,  which  Is  tubular  In  form, 
shows  a  banded  structure  due  to  the  deposition  of 
.successive  layers  on  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  These 
layers  or  Iwinds  may  represent  dilTerent  ores  or 
consist  of  alternating  layers  of  ore  an<l  gn nguc. 
At  times,  especially  when  the  flsaure  is  very  nar- 
row, the  ore-bearing  s.dntions  may  not  only  havA 
filled  the  fissure,  but  have  penetrnled  the  wall 
riM-k  as  \\(11.  cither  tillinL'  the  p<u-es,  or  uinre  often 
replacing  portion-  of  it.  and  then  there  will  bo  a 
gradation  from  vein  matter  to  the  wall  rock. 
Wliere  tlic  fissure  is  extrmely  narrow  the  ore 


owes  its  pretienee  almost  entirely  to  replacement; 
such  veins  lack  a  banded  structure,  being  thereby 

di-tingnished  from  those  formed  by  filling  alone. 
If  the  vein  is  inclincil  the  lower  wall  is  spoken 
of  as  the  foot-wall,  and  the  uiij>er  one  as  the 
hanging  wall.  Veins  often  split,  narrow  (pinch), 
or  widen  (swell ) ,  and  change  their  direction.  In 
passing  through  liard,  massive  rocks  like  quarta- 
ite,  the  vein  fissure  is  apt  to  be  clean-cut,  but 
where  the  fissure  passes  tlircui;^'h  soft  rock  like 
shale  or  some  dikes  it  may  split  up  into  a  number 
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of  small  stringers.  A  parallel  series  of  closely 
spaced  veins  is  termed  a  {(tde.  Veins  may  often 
intersect,  and  of  two  which  cross  each  other 
one  may  be  of  a  later  date  and  follow  a  fault 
plane  which  has  broken  and  displaced  the  earlier 
one.  The  ore  in  such  eases  is  apt  to  be  much 
richer  at  the  point  of  intersection.  Even  in  a 
sin;,'lc  Vein  the  ore  may  follow  certain  streaks 
which  are  termed  ahuten,  or  again  it  may  be  re- 
stricted to  pockets  of  great  richness,  whidl  are 
Imown  as  boHansos.  Of  the  different  ganglia 
minerals  found  in  veins,  quartz  is  the  commonest; 


Kio. 
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TRKT,  MMnSAX. 

in  some  regions,  aa  California,  quarts  veins  are 
extremely  abundant  and  often  carry  eonddemble 

gold.  Since  the  quart/  is  commonly  resistant 
to  the  weather,  the  wall  rocks  may  often  decom- 
|)ose  and  wash  away,  leaving  the  outcrop  of  the 
vein  extending  as  a  ledge  or  riilgc  along  the  sur- 
face. Veins  vary  in  width  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  hundreil  feet  and  their  outcrop  or  apex 
(q.v.)  is  sometimes  traceable  for  a  long  distance. 
Ii'iish  ri  ins  are  a  spei'ial  type  of  local  extend 
formed  by  the  enlargement  of  joint  fissures. 

The  manner  in  which  fissure  veins  have  been 
filled,  and  the  source  of  the  metals  which  thej 
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eontam,  h&s  been  a  subject  oi  prolonged  discus- 
$iaa  among  cranomic  gpologists.  Some  have 
aigued  for  the  theory  of  lateral  sccn-tion,  con- 
lidering  that  the  waters  which  carried  the 
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metals  hn<I  di^vjlved  tiicm  from  tho  immediate 
walls  of  the  lissure  on  cither  side  of  the  vein. 
Others  combat  this  view  and  datm  that  the  solu- 


tiou  of  the  ibeoiy  of  lateral  secretion,  the  ides 
having  been  first  brought  forward  In  studying 

the  deposits  of  Lcadville,  t'olo. 

The  term  impregnation  is  anniied  to  those  de- 
posits which  have  been  formed  by  the  deposition 
of  ore  in  minute  cavities  of  porous  rock  or  in 
the  crevices  of  a  braceia.  Ore  cAsfuiels  are  de- 
posits formed  along  some  path  of  easy  access  to 
the  mineral  solutions,  as  along  the  boundary  be- 
tween two  kinds  of  rock.  Hrddcd  depoaiia  arft 
formed  parallel  to  the  stratification  of  sedl- 
nentaiy  rocks.  Contact  deposits,  as  now  defined, 
represent  ore  bodies  formed  along  the  contact 
of  a  mass  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rock,  the 

ore  lirniii<,f  been  derived  wholly  or  in  part  from 
the  iatru>sive  nias.se*.  Vhnmbir  drjKisits  include 
those  formed  in  caves  of  solution.  Placer  de- 
potitt  include  a  series  of  gravel  deposits  of  sedi- 
mentaiT  origin.  These  are  widdy  distributtd, 
especially  in  the  Western  States,  ud  are  a  com- 
mon source  of  gold,  platinum,  and  sometimes 
tin. 

Weatiiehxno.  Most  ore  deposits  have  been 
changed  superficially  by  weathering,  the  depth  of 
this  alteration  varying  from  a  lew  feet  to  several 
hundred;  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  800  to  400 
feet  i-^  m.it  nnconinmn,  and  1000  feet  is  extreme; 
in  Chile  a  depth  of  1500  has  been  recorded.  Where 
the  ore  body  contains  iron-bearing  minerals  the 
oxidation  of  these  may  stain  it  heavilv  with 
limonite,  and  to  this  the  name  of  gossan  is  often 
applied.  At  some  lo<'alities  the  leaching  out  of 
the  other  minerals  has  naturally  resulteii  in  the 
concentration  of  tlie  iron  contents,  so  that  the 
gossan  can  be  worked  as  an  ore  of  the  latter  min- 
eral,  while  below  the  aooe  of  weathering  the  de« 


FMk  Si.   SOItD  QOABTS  TBOT  m  MAaVLAH*  H ms,  saASS  TAI.tSV,  OALiroaSU,  STTSAna  OS  UM^VOOr  UVBtt, 
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tioltS  had  brought  the  metals  from  below  and  posit  supplies  a  difTert  iit   tyi'.'  of  ore.  namely, 

followed  the  fissure  upward.   This  is  known  as  that  which  originally  prctiominuted  in  it.  The 

the  theory  of  ascension.  The  views  held  by  most  changes  caused  by  weathering  are  both  physical 

geolo^ats  at  the  present  day  are  an  ampliftca-  and  chemical,  or  the  same  as  would  occur  in  all 
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rocks,  the  difference  being  that  the  niptallio 
iiiiniTiils  ure  iiiuib  easily  atfected.  The  phyjiiciil 
clmii<^i-s  iiivulve  a  disintegration  of  the  mass. 
The  chetnicftl  cllect«  iuclude  processes  of  oxida* 
tion,  bjrdntion,  and  solution.  Sulphides  an 
chan^oil  to  sulphutcH  and  chlorides,  oxides  to 
carlxinatts  ami  r^iliiato-*.  One  result  of  this 
chaiigL'  i.s  to  wmcrl  many  iiisoluhlc  (tmijxjutids 
into  soluble  unes ;  and  th(»e  latter  arc  takeo  up 
by  percolatiug  vvatcra,  carried  to  a  lower  depth 
and  there  deposited,  in  some  ca-scs  producing  a 
•one  of  local  enrichment  at  the  water-line,  that 
is,  at  the  boundary  of  the  gossan,  or  oxidized, 
and  the  unaltered  portion  of  the  ore  body. 

Value.  The  quantity  of  metal  necessary  to 
make  mining  operations  profitable  depends  largely 
on  the  character  of  the  ore.  Lake  Superior  copi>er 
ores  contain  little  as  0.05  per  cent,  of  nalive 
copper;  and  many  copper  sulphide  ores  running 
aa  low  as  2  or  3  per  cent,  metallic  copper  are 
■DocesaluUy  worked.  Alany  low-grade  lead  and 
zine  OTW  are  profitably  workedT  became  tbdr 
gold  and  silver  contents  more  tlian  ]r.\y  the  cost 
of  metallurgical  treatment.  GoUl  orv>^  alone,  run- 
ninfj  us  low  as  $2  to  $3  per  ton,  can  \>e  success- 
fully worked  under  favorable  conditions.  In 
nearly  eveiy  case  the  metallic  eontente  of  tbe 
ore  is  increased  by  mechanical  concentration  or 
by  roasting  (in  the  case  uf  sulphides),  ur  buth, 
before  the  ore  is  smelted. 

CLaasiFifi4ii09.  Numerous  attempt*  bare 
been  made  to  develon  a  auitable  elamiieatiwi 
of  ore  fleiMisits,  and  the  schemes  ?=iif;;:e««ted  have 
b^en  based  either  on  the  form,  mineral  contents, 
or  mode  of  orij^in  of  tbe  ore  lio<iy.  '1  be  first  is 
perhaps  the  most  practical  from  the  miners' 
etandpoint.  The  second  is  undesirable  because 
Bereral  kinds  of  ore  may  often  be  found  in  the 
same  ore  body.  The  third  is  probably  the  most 
scientifie,  and  is  of  valu(»  to  the  mining  ^enlo^rist 
and  mining euj^ineer,  as  it  serves  as  a  guide  toward 
judging  UM  possible  extent  or  irrognlnrity  of 
the  ore  masses  nndn  eonsideration.  The  classi- 
ficntion  proposed  by  W.  FT.  Weed,  which  is  given 
below,  inelndes  the  most  recent  discoveries  and 
ideas  on  the  origin  of  ore  deposits.  This  classi- 
fication ia  baaed  entirdj  on  tbe  origin  of  tbe  ore 
mass. 

CENETIO  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ORE  DEPOSITS. 

I.  Igneous  (magmatio  segregations). 

A.  siiii'i-oiis:    .Vplitie  masses,  quarts  veins 

of  Alaska,  etc. 
}l.  liasic:  Peripheral  masH«*s  and  dikes. 

II.  Pneumatolytio  Deposits  (deposited  by 
igneous  emanations;  the  gsses  boinff  shove  tbe 
critical  point). 

A.  Contact  nietamorptiic  dej»ositH  < charac- 
terised by  gangue  of  garnet,  epi<Iote.  arti- 
nolite,  calcit^  and  other  lime^lumina 
silicates) . 

B.  V<  ins.  t  no.)  ]y  allied  to  magmatie  veins 
and  to  Division  IV.) 

III.  Fumarole  Deposits  (metallic  oxides, 
etc.,  in  clefts  in  lavas,  of  no  commercial  im- 
portance). 

IV.  Oa<i-.Aqueous  Depoi^its  (igneous  emana- 
tions roingle<l  with  ground  waters). 

A.  Filling  Deposits:  Finsnre  veins,  iraprog- 
nations  of  porous  rock,  and  cementation 
deposits. 

B.  ReplacemeDt  Deposits:    Veins,  sioeks. 


chinmeys,  ete.,  formed  hy  leplaoement  of 

wall  rock. 
V«    Deposits  from  meteoric  waters. 

A.  Underground:  Veiuii  and  replacements. 

B.  Sorficial:  lk>g  orc^,  gold  placers,  etc. 
Igneous  ore  deposits  constituting  the  first  divi- 
sion are  those  in  which  the  metallic  minerals 
have  crystallized  directly  from  tbe  igneous 
mnpiia  during  cooling.  Such  deposits  may  occur 
in  dikes,  or  on  tbe  periphery  of  igneous  masses; 

the  collecting  or  gatberiag  of  ttaa  ore  particle* 
being  the  result  sometimes  of  mutual  attraction 

or  again  of  convection  currents  set  up  during 
cooling.  In  pneumatolitic  depu«>it4i  it  in  coitnid- 
ered  that  the  conditions  bear  out  the  statement 
that  the  igneous  mass  during  its  intrusion  and 
cooling  may  give  off  both  metallic  minerals,  sili' 
ceous  comjioumlB,  and  gases.  Thus  at  San  Jos^', 
Tamauli])as,  Mexico,  a  great  laccolitie  niasM  of 
andesitic  rock  has  penetrated  a  (  retaeeons  limu- 
etone,  the  latter  being  a  nearly  pure  carbouate  of 
lime,  and  yet  in  the  contact  zones  are  found 
garnet,  magnetite,  pyrite,  and  chalcopyrite.  all 
(except  the  garnet)  containing  matter  forci;:n  to 
tlie  limestone.  All  of  tbese  mvist  tberefore  bave 
been  emissions  from  the  igiicons  nia^'jna.  The 
gaa-aqueous  deposits  include  tbos^*  wbicb  have 
been  deposited  from  a  mixture  of  water  and 
steam,  probably  under  presinire  and  at  a  high 
trniiK  rature.  i  bey  may  eitber  fill  trtie  fissures 
or  porou.s  tb'posit^,  or  replace  tbe  wall  rock  lining 
a  narrow  lls->ure.  The  last  class  rwo^nizcd  is 
the  result  of  meteoric  circulation,  the  waters 
carrying  the  ore  partieiss  to  points  of  conoentia- 
tion;  t  M   may  occur  eitfaar  underground  or  on 

the  snriacc. 

DlSTBiniTlON.  Ore  dejiosits  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  geolo^dtal  horizon,  although  the 
mechanically  formed  an<l  »ome  of  the  aurfieial 
ones  aia  conunonly  of  Pleistocene  and  lesa  often 

Tertiary  age.   In  the  United  States  ore  deposits 

are  widely  <iist i  jbuled,  but,  owing  to  tlieir  fre- 
quent asMiriation  with  igneous  rocks,  they  pre- 
dominate in  the  Cordilleran  region.  Black  Hills, 
and  Uie  Appalachians,  where  igneous  activity  has 
been  most  pronounced.  In  other  areas  their  aeeu" 
mulation  seems  to  be  chiefly  the  result  of  meteoric 
waters.  tJold  and  <«ilver  ores  are  chiefly  restricted 
to  fissure  veins,  and  bence  predominate  in  the  Cor- 
dillenin  region,  although  additional  vein  depoaits 
of  gold  are  known  in  the  Blaclc  Hills,  Southern 
Appalachians,  and  Alaska. 

Copper  ores  are  known  in  large  deposits  in 
Kecweenaw  Point.  Midi..  TiislH-c.  .Vrix.,  and  Butte. 
Mont.  Tiie  i^aleozoie  limestones  of  Missouri, 
and  the  region  covering  the  contact  point  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  contain  both  lead  and 
zinc,  and  lai^  tine  deposits  are  mined  in  the 
Cambrian  limestones  of  nortb western  \ew  Jersey. 
The  hematite  iron  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region  are  the  largest  deposits  in  t)ie  world,  but 
Others  are  known  in  the  Silurian  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  and  the  roetamorphic  rocks  of 
the  Highland  region.  For  further  details  regard- 
ing the  distribution  of  ore  deposits,  are  GoLO, 
Sii.vKR.  Cnrrf  K.  cti'..  also  ibe  jiaru^^Tapbs  on  min- 
ing, under  the  ditto  rent  countries. 

BtBLlOGBAPHT.  General  works:  Kemp,  Ore 
Dcposifs  of  I  he  Vnitcd  Statrg  and  Canada  (New 
York.  1000)  :  Whitnev.  MetaUic  Wmtth  of  the 
T'liiird  (iiatrs  (Philadelphia,  IS.-,}!  ;  Phillips, 
Trmtiite  on  Ore  Depotitn  (London,  1884)  ;  Tarr, 
j?«on«Dit<r  Otology  of  ffte  United  Btatm  (New 
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York,  180,'))  ;  FikIis  and  IV'  Liitinay.  Tnnli''  dcs 
ffttcg  miiuiraiUB  mtlulliltits  (i'aiis,  181)3); 
Beck,  Lfhrbuch  der  Lagcratiittenkundv  (Berlin, 
1800)  I  Von  Cotta,  On  deposits,  tniiiH.  by  Prime 
(New  York,  1870).  Works  dealing  chieOy  with 
genesis  of  ore  deposita:  Croshv ,  "A  Classifica- 
tion of  Economic  Geological  Dt'jiosits  Baned  on 
Origin  and  Urij^inal  .Structure,"'  in  the  Ain'ii 
cun  (J<Htlogist  (Minneapolis,  189D)  ;  Emmons, 
"The  Structural  Belations  of  Ore  Deposits,"  in 
the  Tranaac lions  of  American  Inalilutc  of  Min- 
ing Engineers,  vol.  xvi.  (New  York,  1880)  ;  Em- 
mons, "The  Uenesia  of  Certain  Ore  Deposits," 
ibid.,  vol.  XV.  (ib.,  1885)  ;  (Iroddeck.  Die  Lchre 
von  den  LagerstHttcn  der  Erze  (Leipzig?,  1870)  ; 
K«Di»,  "An  OuUine  of  the  Views  Held  To- 
Bay  on  the  Origin  of  Ores,"  in  The  Minerai 
Industry,  vol.  iv.  (New  York,  lS?>ol  ;  Po«rpny, 
"The  Genesis  of  Ore  Deposits,'*  in  the  Trananc- 
Hons  of  the  American  Instil  utr  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers (ib.,  1883);  Vogt,  "The  Formation  of 
Eruptive  Ore  Deposits."  in  The  Mineral  Indus- 
try, vol.  iv.  (ih.,  1«05)  :  Vo<jt,  "Urber  die  rela- 
tive VerbreiUnig  der  Ekuitiitc,  benondors  der 
.Schwcrinctallf,  und  fiber  die  Concentration  dos 
fein  vertheilten  Metallgehaltes  zur  Erzlogi-r- 
sUitten,"  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  praktiache  Geolo- 
gic (Berlin,  1888-99) ;  Penrose,  "The  Superficial 
Alteration  of  Ore  Deposits,"  in  Journal  of  0«>^ 
iifjil,  vol.  ii.  ( niifH^ro,  1894),  an  excfllfnt  p  n<  ral 
article;  \Vre<l,  "(  niitatt  Metamorphic  and  Other 
Ore  Deposita  Near  Igneous  Contacts,"  and  "\''ein 
^richment  by  AMendins  Alkaline  Waters,"  in 
Engm«ering  and  Mintnff  Journal,  toI.  bniT.  (Kew 
York,  1U02).  Also  ninny  .irtidi'^  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Ameriean  Inatitute  of  Mining 
Bngimeen  (New  York,  19004)2). 

OBE  DBESSDTO.  The  preparation  of  ore 
for  the  touelter  by  mechanical  means,  wherel>y  the 
valuable  minerals  are  concentrate<l  into  smaller 
hulk  and  weight  fay  the  separation  of  the  waste, 
or  whereby  two  raluabte  minerals  are  separated 
from  oarh  other.  The  nbjfof  of  ore  drrssing  i« 
to  .niivc  hrtadlin<r  so  much  barrfii  or  waste  ma 
terial  in  the  suh''<'(j\icnt  metallurgical  proo^is  of 
extraction.  Ore  dresaing  may  be  divided  into 
two  processes— emshitt^  and  separation.  Crush- 
ing  detaches  the  valuahlo  ininrral-^  from  thf 
waste,  but  as  they  are  stili  mixed  in  tiie  result- 
ing powder  there  has  to  be  »  further  process  of 
separation. 

CirnnHnfo.    Pretiminair  breaking  of  the  ore 

irt  dnno  by  hlas1iTi<r  in  tnr  jniiio,  but  cnishing 
proper  is  ]H'rfnrmod  on  tho  siirfaoo.  The  crush- 
ing proct'si'^  may  stop  -^linrt  at  the  ])rndHction  of 
coarse  fragments,  or  it  may  be  continued  to  the 
production  of  a  6ne  powder  by  grinding.  The 
various  machines  used  for  crushing  and  grinding 
ore«  are  described  in  the  article  on  Grixdino 

ANt)    ('Rt  SIII.Nri    MaCMIN'KRV.       'I'tlC    si'Ii  r  t  inn  of 

the  particular  machines  used  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  ore  and  the  method  of  extraction 
adopted.  Rolls  are  the  standard  machines  for 
crushing  all  brittle  ores  in  prfpa ration  for  con- 
centration excojit  where  fine  eni-hinp  r'-qniri-d. 
Bteam  stamps  art?  the  standard  crushers  for  ores 
containing  native  copper.  QravHy  stamps  are 
nsed  most  extensively  for  fine  crushing,  h»it 
various  forms  of  ball  mtUs  are  beginning  to  com- 
pete with  thfiii  for  tills  work.  Ceiierally  the  pre- 
liminary crushing  is  done  by  jaw  or  gyratory 
enisbers,  and  from  them  the  material  passes  to 


I'dIIs  or  stamps.  It  i.s  an  ad^aiita^'e  in  most 
cases  to  crush  first  to  u  coarse  size,  then  to 
separate  as  much  of  the  waste  as  possHdlv  (^"^ 
then  to  recrush  the  residue  and  a^in  separate 
the  waste.  The  sizes  to  be  crushed  and  the  num- 
ber of  rej>elitions  vary  fur  dilTi  icnt  ores. 

Sf:i' vK.viioN.  lluviiig  the  ore  trushed,  the  suc- 
ceediii",'  proc»*ss  is  to  separate  the  valuable  ore 
from  the  waste.  Some  of  the  principal  apparatus 
and  methods  for  performing  this  operation  are 
as  follows:  I'rtlimiiiary  traahcrs  ure  used  to  dis- 
integrate and  fioat  adhering  clay  or  fine  Ktuff 
from  the  coars*'  ]iartiel<^,  which  is  done  by  using 
running  water  aided  by  some  stirring  <k-vioe. 
8i9ves  and  screens  are  used  for  separating  the 
coarse  from  the  fine  particles  of  the  ore;  they 
may  be  classified  as :  ( 1 )  stnt  ionary  screens,  ( a ) 
grizzlies  or  bar  screens,  do  j^-ravel  screens  of 
wire  cloth,  (c)  jK-rforated  plalc  screens;  and 
(2)  moving  screens,  (a)  oscillating  bar  screens, 
(b)  plain  shaking  screens  or  riddles,  and  (e)  re- 
volvuiff  screens  or  trommels.  tfbuMflen  are  de- 
vices for  obtaining  a  series'  of  prof!iiet-<  of  dimin- 
ishing size  hy  means  of  eiirrents  of  water.  The 
iiuist  common  form  consi-is  of  a  t  lianncl  c<mnect- 
ing  a  series  of  pockets.  Water  is  supplied  to 
each  pocket  so  aS  to  form  an  upward  current,  the 
force  of  the  current  in  each  ]K>cket  after  the 
first  being  less  than  that  in  the  preceding  pocket. 
The  effect  jir'idmid  is  th.it  ;.'rains  wliirli  nre 
heavy  enough  to  selllo  against  the  upward  cur- 
rent in  each  pocket  can  do  so,  while  the  lighter 
grains  are  carried  on  to  sueoeedii^^  pockets  until 
they  strike  one  where  the  current  is  mtld  enough 
to  jjormit  tliem  to  settle. 

Hand  pivktny  is  tlie  process  of  .separating  the 
waste  from  the  valuable  ore  hy  picking  it  out 
^  hand.  This  work  is  usually  done  on  'tables.' 
There  are  five  classes  of  picking  tables  in  use: 
(I)  stationary  horizontal  tables;  (2)  stationary 
sloping  chutes;  (.3)  shaking  tables;  (4)  belt, 
rope,  or  i)h\te  conveyurs;  and  ( .">  I  rev(/Ivin^'  cir- 
cular tables.  Hydraulic  jigs  op«*rate  through  ttie 
action  of  two  currents  of  water,  an  upward  and 
downward,  alternating  with  each  other  in  qtiick 
succession,  upon  bed  of  sand  supported  by  a 
screen.  Tlie  sereen  may  be  [mslicd  up  and  dovm 
in  a  tank  of  water  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
current  action  or  it  may  be  stationary  and  the 
water  given  a  reciproca'tiag  motion.  In  cither 
case  the  effect  is  to  separate  the  cniahed  material 
in  layers  according  to  the  apedfte  gravity  of  th« 
particles. 

Vanners  consist  es.sentially  of  an  endless  belt 
which  is  shaken  rapidly  either  sidewise  or  end- 
wise and  which  has  a  continuous  i*|ow  motion 
up-hill.  The  ore  is  fed  onto  the  Indt  in  the  form 
of  wet  pulp.  The  auitation  makes  the  ore  bed 
so  loose  that  pnrtiele^  of  higher  specifle  j.'ravi(y 
rise  to  the  upper  lay«'r.  Tlie  travel  of  the  belt 
draws  the  heavy  minerals  to  the  head  end,  while 
the  water  washes  the  light  minerals  down  to  the 
tall.  Bumping  tahlf»  operate  much  as  do  van- 
ners,  the  bumping  action  s<'paratinL'  the  p.nrticles 
according  to  specific  gravity  and  ^»haking  the 
heavier  particles  to  one  side  of  the  table  while  the 
water  current  carries  the  lighter  particles  to  tlie 
other  side.  Film  aisinff  tabJes  depend  upon  the 
relative  transporting  power  of  a  film  of  water  flow- 
ing on  a  quiet  nnrface  to  act  ufM>n  the  powdered 
ore.  A-  is  well  kiio'Mi.  a  lilni  <>i  water  tlowingovcr 
a  quiet  surface  has  an  upper  current  which  moves 
faster  than  the  lower  current,  whose  water  is  re- 
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tardctl  by  friction;  the  ht-uvicr  grains  reniaiii 
at  itst  in  the  slow  bottom  (uirtnl.  wliil*-  the 
ligbtcr  graiiu  are  carried  away  b^-  the  quick  tup 
currant.  MogneHe  geparaton  utilize  the  action 
of  un  air  current  to  separut«  particles  of  low 
sfiecifie  gravity  from  those  of  higher  specific 
gruvity.  For  a  coiniiii-tii'iisivf  discus^iun  of  the 
methods  and  machinery  used  in  crushing  and  sep- 
arating ores,  see  Richard,  Oft  Dreesiny  ( Xew 
York,  1900)  ;  and  for  ao  annual  record  of  cur- 
rent pnigressi  in  thia  art,  see  the  annual  volumes 
«if  the  Mineral  Industry  (New  York). 

OR'ECK)N  fnjimod  from  the  Oregon,  now  the 
Ckilutnliia,  ]ii\«  r.  probably  an  American  Indian 
nniiH  i.  A  wi'stiTii  State  of  the  l  iiiti-d  States, 
Ij'ing  on  the  I'aeitic  Slope,  between  latitudeH  42" 
and  40°  18'  X.,  and  between  longitudes  110°  33' 
and  124^  25'  VV.  It  is  Ijoundcd  on  the  north  by 
the  State  of  Washington,  on  the  east  hy  Idaho, 
on  fbe  south  by  Nevada  atid  Califnmia,  and  on 
the  went  by  the  Pacific  (k-eaa.  Its  extreme 
length  from  east  to  west  is  396  miles,  and  frum 
north  to  south  300  mile«.  lU  area  is  00^30 
aquare  mites,  of  which  94,660  squar*  milM,  or 
00,518.100  arrr=i.  nrr  land  Riirfaee.  It  tanlca 
seventh  in  size  auiung  tlie  .States. 

TorootAPHT.  The  ftnlient  feature  of  the  to- 
pognphy  are  the  two  mountain  ranges  extending 
parallel  with  the  coast  thmuf^  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  and  tlic  ^»r(>al  inland  plntran  in  the 
east.  The  coast  is  lotkv  and  uhru|>l.  und  runs 
in  an  almost  straight  line  north  nnd  south,  with 
no  very  prominent  inlets  or  headlands.  There 
are.  however,  bMides  the  wide  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  on  the  north  boiuidaiy,  several 
small  bays  or  harbors,  such  as  Tillamook,  Win- 
c-licstt'r,  and  Coos  bays,  all  of  whidi  arc  laml 
locked,  with  narrow  entrances.  Near  tite  south- 
ern boundary  the  coast  nin«  out  in  an  obtuse 
angle  ending  in  Cape  Blanco.  The  land  rises 
fmmediatelj  from  the  cosBt  to  the  crest  of  the 
Coast  Range,  which  is  about  20  miles  inland,  nnd 
has  a  lieight  of  1000  to  4000  feet.  It  is  iuavily 
fnrnted,  and  though  of  irregular  outline,  with 
many  tranaveise  Yalleys,  it  is  unbroken,  save  in 
two  or  three  places,  throufthout  the  length  of  the 
State.  The  Cascade  Mnnntnins  run  parallel  with 
the  Coast  Range  alxtut  120  miles  from  the  coast. 
They  are  the  prolongation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
rise  to  an  average  height  of  over  0000  feet,  and 
are  erowned  br  a  line  of  extinct  volcanic  cones, 
several  «)f  which  are  over  9000  feet  high,  while 
.Mount  Hood,  the  culminating  {mint  near  the 
niii  thrrTi  iKMuidnry,  has  an  altitude  "f  1 1.22.">  fcrt. 
Like  the  Const  Range,  the  Casead*-'^  an'  luavily 

forested,  nnd  their  summits  are  cnM  ti'd  witii 
snow.  Itetween  the  two  ranjjiM  extends  a  brna<l 
valley,  divid«?d  by  aeveral  spurs  end  cross  ranges, 

and  becoming  roii^di  and  iiinunfain'ni-;  in  the 
south,  while  the  norllii  rii  half  fnini^  llic  ndling 

firairie  valley  of  tlie  Willamette.  The  repion 
ying  east  of  the  Cascades  covers  two-third*  of 
the  area  of  the  fttate.  and  consists  of  an  elevated 
plateau.  The  smifhcm  half  of  this  belon??s  to 
the  Hreat  American  Basin,  though  its  floor  hn*^  an 
elevation  of  ."iOOO  feet,  rising  to  WOO  fe«t  in  the 
southeast.  Several  of  the  longitudinal  Basin 
nances  of  XeTadH  extend  into  this  pinteau.  nnd 
large  areas  are  covrred  with  lava  tlows.  The 
northern  half  slo|>es  northward  tnward  Hie  valley 
iif  the  (  iliunbia  Rivi^r.  It  is  more  undulating 
tiian  the  tiouthem  plateau,  and  is  traversed  in 


the  nmliica^t  \i\  the  Blue  Alounlains.  an  iiir^- 
ular  chain  ri.sing  to  a  height  of  7000  feet,  and 
sending  out  side  spurs  flanked  by  deep  valleys. 
Some  of  the  rivers  in  this  region  have  cut  deep 
cafions,  especially  the  Snake  Biver  on  the  north- 
eastern boundary,  whose  cafion  almost  rivals  that 
of  the  C  olorado. 

llvUBOtiB^^PHY.  The  Columbia  Ri%'er  fonns, 
with  an  interruption  at  the  FalU  of  the  Dalles, 
a  large,  navimble  water^vajr  for  300  miles  along 
the  northern  DOimdary.  Its  chief  tributaries  in 
the  State  are  the  Willamette  west  of  the  Cas- 
cades, and  on  the  easteni  jdateau  the  IVst-hules, 
John  Day,  and  Umatilla,  whose  brain  hos  form  :» 
considerable  network  of  minor  streams.  The 
ftrnke  River,  which  joins  the  Onhimbia  in  Wash* 
ington,  forms  ahont  one  half  of  the  ea.stem 
boundary,  and  its  thitf  tributary,  the  Owj-hec, 
runs  inside  the  boundary  along  the  remaining 
half.  The  streams  flowing  directly  into  the  ocean 
are  mostly  short,  but  two  of  them,  the  Umpqua 
and  the  Rogue,  rise  on  the  Cascades  and  break 
through  the  Coast  Range.  On  the  interior  ptatftau 
there  are  a  number  of  streams  running:  into  lakes 
which  have  no  outlet.  Tliere  are  a  number  of 
lakes  of  con-,iderabl<'  size  in  the  south-central 
portion,  the  largest  of  which  are  Ooose  Lake, 
which  lies  partly  in  California;  Klamath  Lake, 
at  the  base  of  the  Cascades,  miles  long;  and 
Malheur  Lake,  on  the  eastern  j)latcau,  22  miles 
lon^'. 

Climate,  in  few  places  is  the  influence  of  to- 
)>ography  on  climate  more  apparent  than  in 
Oregon. '  The  winds  from  the  ocean  are  deprived 
of  nearly  all  their  moisture  by  the  Coast  and 
Cascade  ran;;es.  which  also  bar  out  flic  ieni[MT- 
ing  inilueure  of  lite  hwi,  so  that  the  portion  west 
of  the  Cascades  has  a  moist  and  equable  in- 
sular climate,  while  east  of  the  mountains  the 
dimate  is  dry  and  continental,  with  great  ex- 
tremes.  On  the  coast  the  sea  tempers  the  sum- 
mer heat,  and  the  warm  Japan  Current  reduces 
the  cold  of  winter,  while  cold  wind>  I'roni  the 
northeast  are  barred  out  by  the  mountains,  llere 
the  mean  temperature  for  January  is  and 
for  July  02.3°,  while  great  extremes  are  rare. 
On  the  eastern  plateau  the  mean  temperature  is 
29.0°  f<iv  January  and  r.r,.(l''  for  .inly,  wl  II 
extremes  fall  below  T'.ero  every  winter,  sometimes 
nearly  30*  below,  and  rise  above  Kki  <  very  wun- 
ner,  the  maximum  record  being  119".  In  regard 
to  rainfall  there  is  a  still  greater  differenee  he* 
tween  thf>  two  regions.  In  the  west  the  rainfall 
is  abnndant,  and  in  »on»e  places  e\c»'ssive.  West 
of  (lie  Coast  Range  it  averages  89.0  inches,  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  it  is  50.8  inches,  while  in 
Tillamook  Oiunty  it  fs  nearly  IM  inelies.  On 
the  eastern  ])lafean  it  i'<  in«nfTicienf  for  the  need« 
of  agricultnre.  In  inji  >>n  the  average  12.7  inches, 
and  in  the  south  central  portion  only  6..5  inches. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  rainfall  of  the 
State  occurs  in  the  wet  seawn  from  October  to 
March.  Thunderstorms  are  rare  in  Oregon,  and 
never  severe,  while  hurricanes  are  ttnknotim. 

Soil  and  VfXiCT.vtion.  Tlie  soil  on  the  high- 
lands and  plateau  consists  of  decomposed  lava, 
and  in  the  valleys  it  is  a  rich  black  alluvial  de- 
posit. With  the  exception  of  some  extensive 
traetn  of  sand  and  of  volcanic  ashes  and  pumice 
in  Ihe  t  isl.  the  soil  is  everywhere  of  great  fer- 
tility, and  even  in  the  east  capable  of  yielding 
heavy  «-rops  when  irrigated.  The  ca-fem  plateaxi. 
however,  consists  largely  of  arid  plains  covered 
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with  nge-bnub.  or  with  extenaive  salt  manb«. 
The  northern  tnole-limda  are  covered  with  biineh- 

;,na5-ie.s  >ui1;il)li-  fur  f,'r;iziii<,',  and  here  are  sorae 
junipers  aud  piues.  W  esil*  ra  Oregon  xtill  con- 
buns  one  of  the  heaviest  timbir  bclU  in  the 
irorkL  The  entire  western  ttlope  oi  the  Caacadee 
is  covered  with  a  belt  of  forest  20  miles  wide, 
and  the  Coaist  Knnge  it»  aUo  densely  fore«itcd. 
In  the  valleys  am  fuuud  eotton woods,  maple,  ash, 
alder,  dog\vood,  and  «ikl  cherry.  TlRTf  arc 
seven  s])ccieM  of  oak,  and  the  ira^raut  Ureguti 
myrtle  {Orewlaphne  VaKfornico)  is  a  eoninion 
trrv.  Tiie  coniferiD,  bowevcr,  predominate  in  the 
l.ir^'i'  forests,  and  include  pines,  spruces,  firs, 
iiiinldrks.  cellars,  jiuiipera,  lnrcli,  and  vow. 
bonic  characterjMtic  species  are  the  Ure^on  yellow 
pine  (Pinua  pvndvrosu) ,  the  Western  arbor-vita; 
(Thui/a  giyantea)p  the  i'toea  aoMIts,  and  the 
Oregon  yew  {Ta«tua  irefyifolia) .  For  Fauna,  see 
tills  st  ciioii  under  Uniteh  States. 

UtoLiH.Y.  The  most  rtiuurkiibk-  foaturf  nf  tiie 
geologicul  liistury  of  Oregon  is  the  fMnrimms  vol- 
canic eruption  which  took  place  principally  m 
Miocene  time,  one  of  the  most  extensive  laTa 
flows  in  the  world.  The  Cascade  Mountains  are 
entirely  composed  of  lava  and  Itasaltic  rocks,  and 
a  lava  slici  t  1000  feet  thick  or  iiinrc  covers  the 
whole  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  Stiite,  together 
with  laxge  ports  of  Washington  and  Idaho.  Some 
parts  are  mueh  weathered  and  dissected,  while 
others  are  more  recent  and  smooth.  The  under* 
lying  rock  fonnatioiis  arf  prnrrally  slidwn  only 
where  the  river.-*  Imve  cut  through  lh«  lava.  In 
the  Snake  River  cafion  in  the  northeaHt  the  rocks 
are  ancient  metaniorphie  granites,  gneisses  and 
tnico^late,  while  the  Cascades  are  underlaid 
throughout  with  Cretaceous  rocks  covered  for 
some  di.stance  (beneath  the  lava)  with  Eocene 
and  Miocene  strata.  In  the  southwestern  valley 
there  is  a  Ik  U  of  slates  and  serpentine,  but  the 
Coost  Bau^<-  is  mainly  an  anticlinal  whose  aur- 
faoe  consists  of  Tertiary  sandstone. 

ifnntsAuiOT  AND  BibNiire.  Oregon  has  a  great 
wealth  and  variety  of  iiiiiiornl  resources,  and, 
curiouslj'  enough,  some  of  the  richest  jiiineral  de- 
posits are  found  in  the  valleys.  Thus  in  the 
serpentine  belt  in  the  southwest  there  are  lodes 
of  chrome  iron,  copper,  niafm»tit4>,  and  nickel. 
The  nickel  ore  fxist<«  as  n  'rrccn  bvilrntod  nickel- 
magnesia  silicate  tilling'  ]ar;,'f  irriTrnlar  cavities 
itl  the  .-eriK'nline.  'Die  (ie]M)-.it  of  tliis  !■»  suppose<l 
to  be  very  ext^iHi^e.  Limonite,  or  brow^n  hema- 
tite iron  ore,  is  found  in  the  Willamette  regiOQ, 
and  quartz  veins  bearing  gold  and  silver  occur  in 
the  ahte  belts  east  of  the  terpentine  «s  well  in 
the  Ca.Hcades  and  in  eastern  Oregon,  where  there 
are  also  deposits  of  ziac  and  cinnabar.  Ik-ds  of 
lignitf  exist  in  the  Cretaceous  and  perhaps  in 
the  Tertiary  strata  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  tite 
sandstones  of  the  latter,  as  veil  as  the  lime- 
stones in  the  south  and  the  volcanic  rocks,  fur- 
ri'-h  inexhaustible  supplies  of  building  stone. 
(»lher  minerals  found  are  mercury,  yilatiniini 
iridium,  lend,  and  antimony,  as  well  as  clay, 
salt,  and  alkali  deposits.  Hold  is  the  onh'  min- 
eral extenaiyely  mined.  U  is  produced  chiefly 
in  the  Blue  Mountain  n>frion  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State.  The  annual  output  has  latter- 
ly exceeded  $1,000,000  in  value,  reaching  $1,(104,- 
700  in  1900.  Small  quantities  of  silver,  borax, 
and  coal  are  mined,  the  coal  being  of  the  lignite 
variety. 

Stemnm.    Salmon  fishing  and  canniog  i» 


one  of  the  most  important  industries,  and  is  un-> 
equaled  by  any  other  State.  It  began  in  1866,  and 

the  value  of  the  annual  product  since  1870  haa 
fluctuated  around  ;^2,000,<>DO,  the  maxiinuni  lieing 
reached  in  1883.  Over  500U  people,  iiiclmling 
many  Chines^  have  been  employcfi  most  of  this 
period.  For  a  tinae  recldess  overfishing  threat- 
enetl  pxliaustion  uf  the  supply,  but  the  enforce- 
ment ul  kiws  and  tlie  establishment  of  hutclieries 
have  averli'il  this  chinger.  Sturgeon,  lialilxit. 
oy«(tRrH,  and  other  varieties  of  lish  are  caugtit  in 
less  4uantities.  The  erection  of  refrigerating 
and  freezing  plants  and  the  increased  use  of  re- 
frigerator cars  have  made  possible  greater  ahip- 
ments  of  fi>  li  !Uh  and  have  thua  tended  to 
lessen  the  aiuuuut  of  the  canned  product. 

AoRlODUrUBB.  Tlia  different  Hectioiis  of  the 
btate,  vaiying  ao  distinctly  in  climate,  topog- 
raphy, and  soil,  naturally  vary  in  agricultural 
development.  In  the  rivf>r  valleys  wc-t  nf  the 
('as<'aUt'!j  ulmust  every  variety  of  crop  eomnion 
to  the  temperate  /.one  is  produced  in  irreat  abun- 
dance. The  Willamette  Valley  esjMJcially  is  noted 
for  its  great  productivity.  East  of  the  Casca(k's, 
in  the  Columbia  Valley,  the  rainfall  is  generally 
fiufficient  to  justify  the  raising  of  some  of  the 
more  hardy  crops,  the  favorabh'  years  producing 
enough  to  cover  the  loss  in  the  years  of  drought. 
Irrigation  is  possible  in  parta  ol  this  ragton  and 
is  teing  resorted  to  with  aueoeaa.  Save  in  the 
centre  of  Oregon  there  are  numerons  river* 
thron(,'hmit  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  uliich 
afford  un  extensive  water  sujijdy  that  could  \yc 
utilisced  for  irrigation.  Hut  these  sources  liave  as 
yet  been  very  little  developed,  owing  largely  to 
the  remoteness  from  lines  of  transportation  and 
markets.  The  irrigated  area  in  the  8tste  in- 
creased from  177,1)44  acres  in  1889  to  38R..310 
acres  in  1899.  Almof^t  the  whole  of  this  is 
watered  from  streams,  scarcely  any  from  reser- 
voirs or  wells.  The  bu7,'e>t  irrigated  area  is 
that  north  of  Malheur  and  Hamay  lalces  in  Har- 
ney County.  Simple  methods  are  employed  tn 
irrigation,  and  the  averafje  co«t  of  it  per  acr« 
is  low.  In  1900  only  10.0  per  cent,  of  the  land 
area  was  included  in  farms.  Of  this  per  cent, 
was  improved.  The  average  siste  of  farms  de- 
creased until  1880,  since  when,  owing  to  the 
large  additions  made  to  ranges  in  the  eastern 
pari  of  the  State,  the  average  size  has  growm 
larp'r.  It  lias,  liou'ever,  eontinued  to  deereoae  in 
the  western  counties. 

The  two  leading  crops  are  wheat  and  hay.  The 
area  devoted  to  wheat  doubled  between  1880  and 
1000,  the  increase  beinif  almost  wholly  in  the 
northeast  coimtif',  where  one-half  the  crop  is 
now  grown.  During  the  same  period  the  acre- 
age of  hay  and  forage  gained  over  threefold, 
Oats  are  grown  principally  in  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley, and  barley  in  the  northeast  eoimtics.  Oats 
have  a  large  acreage.  On  account  of  the  coolness 
of  the  niphts.  corn  does  not  thrive,  and  but  little 
is  f^roun.  Potatoes  jtroduce  abundantly  and  are 
an  important  crop,  .^ngar  Wets  are  raise<l  in 
I'nion  County.  The  State  ranks  second  in  the 
production  of  hops,  their  culture  being  confined 
principally  to  the  Willamette  Valley.  Th*  re- 
gion between  the  Cu^caile  ami  ronst  rantjes.  par- 
ticularly Jackson  and  Douglas  count ie-.  ha.s  be- 
come noted  for  the  production  of  fruit.  The 
number  of  plum  and  prune  trees  in  1900  (2.517,* 
523)  was  ten  times  that  of  1890  and  is  only  ex- 
ceeded in  California.  The  number  of  apple  tree* 
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(2,82d398)  more  than  doubled  in  the  Mine 
period.  Other  fruits  grown  include  nlntoat  every 

varifty  comiuun  to  tlic  ti mpi^rate  unw. 

The  (uUowiog  table  oi  acreages  is  seif-explaoa- 
ioiy: 


caoc 

1890 

Wli.'ut  

7;ii.Mja 

'Ml. 400 
U,1M 

467.061 

12.101 
17,9« 

SrocK-Ratai^TO.    Horses,  cattle,  swine,  and 

shifj)  are  raised  in  numbers  greater  tlum  is  re- 
quired tu  sujiply  the  home  mnrket.  Large  sec- 
tions of  the  eastern  }iortiun  of  the  State  are  fit 
only  lor  grazing,  and  there  are  many  large  ranches 
in  this  region.  The  natural  grasses  eure  on  the 
ground  and  supply  nutritive  pasturage  all  thp 
year.  With  the  exception  of  1800-70,  r:nii  ilo- 
eade  since  18.'»0  has  exhibited  an  iii(it:i-«'  in 
the  number  of  every  kind  of  domcKtic  animal. 
The  most  Aigniflcant  increase  from  IHiiO  to  1900 
wait  in  cattle.  The  prmluction  of  wool  in  that 
decade  giiined  83.8  per  cent.,  while  the  average 
weight  of  flec!r>  iiicri':i-fil  liom  (i.H  i)!!!!!)!!-*  to 
8.»>  jiounds,  the  latter  record  uot  being  exceeded 
in  any  State.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the 
leading  holdings  of  stock: 


MNW 

IflN 

102,447 

lM.tSS 

S77.N64 

407.493 

T.7.M 

4.»4« 

l.W.l.XV'i 

1.7>«l.ai2 

•JHl  ,40l'. 

FoaEBT  AS1>  FOBEST  PBOOICTS,  The  forests  of 
Oregon  are  scarcely  exceeded  in  extent  and  value 
by  thofie  of  any  other  State.  Kxcept  for  limited 
diHtrictj*  already  cleared,  almor^t  the  whole  of 
the  region  inchideii  betwwn  the  Coast  Range  and 
the  western  fdopc  of  the  Cawaderf  is  covered  willi 
forests,  a!<  is  also  n  considerable  {Kirtion  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Cascades  and  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Rtate.  The  total  woodland 
area  has  K-cn  estiniaf.  .1  flOOO)  at  .'>4.300  square 
miles,  or  57  per  cent,  oi  the  area  of  the  State, 
I.diiie  County  has  more  timber  than  any  other 
county,  but  is  greatly  exceeded  by  the  oorre- 
snnnding  area  contained  in  the  four  counties  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  State.  The  co.ist 
forests  are  famous  for  their  great  density  and  the 
enorinoiM  growth  alraiiu'd  by  c<"rlain  sp<  i  ir-  .if 
trees.  Stands  of  100,000  feet  per  acre  for  entire 
townships*  have  been  reported.  The  Douglas  fir 
(red  fir),  which  is  one  of  the  prevailing  species 
of  thJ«  section,  sonietinie^i  attains  a  height  of 
.300  fe.f.  Til,.  :ivi:n'''  iliiin.n.r  of  tlies.-  tirrs 
cut  if*  from  GO  to  7*2  inches,  llri'lge  timbers  110 
feet  in  length  and  free  from  knots  and  other 
imperfeetions  are  obtained  from  tliow  Rr».  The 
grent  strength  of  these  timl>ers  makes  them  very 
valuable  for  brid^'c  u^o  and  nUo  for  s]>nrs  or  for 
framings  for  buildings.  This  s|)*>cics  produces 
more  commercial  ttnilM>r  to  the  acre  than  any 
other  tree  on  the  continent.  It  i^  estimated  that 
over  five-sevenths  nf  the  timlier  is  of  this  varietv. 
The  lumber  product  is  constantly  increasing  in 


amount  and  value,  the  product  for  1900  being 
worth  $10,352,167.    The  pines  and  ee&n  are 

the  most  imiwrtant  ^pecies,  both  being  large 
trecH,  and  highly  prized  for  finishing.  The 
luinlier  ml  in  1900  was  tsliniatcil  al  776,- 
y7S,()U0  feet,  as  compared  with  47U,Uti,UOO  in 
IS'.H).  The  increase  in  value  was  proportionate. 
The  remoteness  of  the  n^^on  from  the  large  lum- 
ber markets  necessitates  heavy  freight  expendi* 
lull-  and  has  tended  to  minimize  the  [irice  of  the 
product,  and  therefore  limit  ita  exploitation.  The 
United  States  (;ovemment  has  recently  aet  08 
over  4,500,000  acres  aa  a  foreat  reaenre. 

MaNvracTURES.  The  manufacturing  facilities 
arc  excellent.  The  natural  resmirces  include  a 
supply  of  coal  fur  fuel,  and  aji  abundant  watt-r 
|w)\M-f  is  att.iinnble  at  Tlic  Dalles,  (  .1^1  ;i  ir  Locks, 
and  Oregon  City.  In  the  decade  lxso-i»JM)  there 
was  for  the  first  time  a  large  development  in  tiM 
manufa' luring  industry,  but  the  increase  was 
only  »li;^ltt  in  the  succeeding  decade.  In  1900 
the  value  of  mamifactured  products  was  $40,- 
IVOO.OOO,  and  M :2M  wage-earners,  or  4.2  jht 
cent,  of  the  iKiiuiIat ioB,  were  then  engaged  in  the 
industry,  'ihe  foreata  are  the  most  important 
source  of  raw  materials,  and  the  agricultural 
products  rank  second.  The  llouring  nnd  gri-st 
mill  output  amounted  iu  liH>0  to  ^O  .Ult.ooo,  be- 
ing nearly  a  third  greater  than  in  IS'.io.  The 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing  output  in  the 
same  year  was  valued  at  11,088,480.  Among  other 
indnstrii's  nre  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goo<l», 
caiming  and  prcHcrving  of  fish,  car  construction, 
and  «hip  nnd  Imat  building',  iiu  hitling  one  estab- 
lishment for  the  building  of  iron  and  steel  ves-sels. 
.About  one-half  of  the  total  manufactured  piodllct 
of  the  State  is  accredited  to  Portland. 

TRAXflFOBTATTOif  Aim  CmnnxcK.  The  Paeifle 

Ocean,  the  Columbia  Kivcr.  and  Snake  I'iver  pro- 
vi«le  three  side**  of  the  Stale  \\itti  tlie  advantages 
of  water  conummieation.  .\long  the  coast  there  arc* 
nine  inleta  which  offer  harbor  facilitiea.  Moat 
of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Paeifle  are  navi- 
gable for  short  distances.  Ijirge  ocean-going  ves- 
sels pass  up  the  Columbia  as  far  as  Portland, 
since  the  construction  of  a  canal  at  <  asendc 
Locks,  river  steamers  can  go  as  far  as  The  l>alleH, 
above  which  point  the  stream  is  again  navigable. 
The  Snake  Kiver  is  navigaUe  beyond  the  point 
where  It  leaves  the  boundary.  The  Willamette, 
with  the  ail!  of  can.iils,  is  navigable  to  Ku<,'<ni>. 
150  mili  s  from  I'orlland.  The  develoned  porlious 
of  the  Stat.,  are  adequately  supplied  with  rail- 
roads, but  the  great  arid  region  east  of  the  Cas- 
cades is  wholly  without  railroad  aceotnroodatioiis, 
save  in  the  norllic.i^tern  corner.  Oregon  shows 
a  remarkably  low  nulcage,  there  being  but  1.71 
miles  nf  laiiroad  for  every  10()  square  miles  of 
territory.  The  total  mileage  was  16.11  in  18!>J>. 
or  43.59  miles  for  every  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
I'nicm  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Paciflc  lin<>=; 
own  the  greater  i>ortion.  The  former,  followiii<.» 
ilir  r  .111-.!'  nf  the  Columbia,  crosses  the  p\treit>o 
nortiiern  portion  of  the  State  from  ea.st  to  vke«*t. 
The  latter,  following  the  course  of  the  Willa- 
mette, crosses  the  wMtem  portion  of  the  State 
from  north  to  south.  In  the  greater  portion  of 
e:i~i'  i  n  Or.  l'  11  vvngon  Toads  are  the  only  BMnvis 

of  i'«>iini)uni<at ion. 

The  State  has  Tniled  Rtates  customs  district's 
and  ports  of  entiy:  for  southwestern  Or^Kon,  at 
Tnos  Bay,  the  headquarters  of  the  eoal  unA  Inm> 
her  trade  in  thai  section;  for  the  Columbia 
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BhraTj  »i  Astoria  i  and  lor  the  Wiilamelte,  at 
Ftatniid.    The  cominerdnl  iinportanee  of  the 

water  route  is  scoonil  only  to  that  of  tin-  Missis 
Bippi.  The  coiniucrcc  iii>on  tlie  Culunibia  and 
\N  illuniettc  riverft  has  awiuincd  great  magnitude, 
due  to  tlie  regular  lines  of  eteaioers  connecting 
with  railways  and  caaato  around  the  falls. 
Sriiallt  r  )K>.ii-i  iind  rafting  ootttribttte  laiigelly  to 
swell  its  vohniic, 

Tri'vious  to  1868,  the  exports  were  iii;iiii!y  tn 
the  Sandwich  Island:),  Pugct  Sounds  and  iian 
Ffiiuci^co,  and  gold  dust  and  ores  formed  three- 
fourthaol  the  skipmontii.  Since  then  the  exports 
bsTe  reached  almost  every  part  of  the  k1o'"*<  and 
consist  lari;t'l_v  uf  wheat  and  tiinluT  })roilmt->. 
The  for<'if,Mi  coiuiiuTce  of  the  Slate  from  181)0  to 
I'.mo  llii.  tuuted  between  $.'5.(>00,000  and  |15,<)00,- 
000,  about  three-fourths  being  cxporto.  The 
laigest  ex]>oit  countrfes  were  Great  Britain, 
China,  and  .Tapan.  The  nritif.Ii  l'!:i>t  Indirs  am! 
Japan  supplied  most  of  tlie  imports,  i  he  .state 
hiiH  a  large  interstat*  trade  by  rail  and  water, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  products  is 
distributed  through  Ban  Francisco. 

Banks.  The  Constitution  of  ISHl  fnrltade  any 
banks  of  issue,  and  also  the  incorporation  of  any 
liarik-<  liy  tlio  l.ci^i-slaUire.  A  privale  hanking 
business  wiis  established  in  Portland  in  IS.")}). 
The  First  National  Bank  of  I*ortland  opened  in 
being  the  oldest  national  bank  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  banking  busineiw  n^mains 
unregulated.  Since  thvrc  is  no  bankiiij,'  law 
banks,  incorporated  or  private,  are  fornud  under 
the  general  corporation  law.  which  limits  the  lia- 
bility of  Uie  stockholders.  Doe  to  this  condition, 
the  national  banks,  being  tlie  more  secure  insti- 
tutions, have  preference  over  the  State  banks  in 
popular  confidence.  The  aggregate  banking  in- 
terests remained  very  insignificant  until  ISS;"). 
when  there  were  only  four  State  and  nine  na- 
tional banks.  Then  came  a  sudden  growth,  and 
in  1894  there  were  more  than  forty  banks.  After 
the  depre8>«ion  of  ISOd-U.*)  the  number  somewhat 
declined.  The  condition  of  the  banks  in  1902  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


NattoDsl 
Bojiks 

atate 
B«nlw 

Private 
Buke 

ao 

18 

6 

Cth,*tc   

?,ss«.nno 

•iHjm 

149.000 

331.000 

.i.ir.Ki.ijio 

8,aM,ouu 

160.000 

18.000 

"21.(1(10 

3.'>t;.iiix» 

CovfTir ^TI■^•T.  The  CniTstitiitinn  iindpr 
f)ri'j,'(in  t  iitintl  Statehootl  still  ountinues  in  force. 
It  was  atlnpted  liy  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
Territoiy  in  November,  1857.  To  amend  it  the 
amendment  must  pass  two  suctvssive  I>et;isluturea 
and  be  approved  by  popular  vote.  While  amend- 
ments agreed  to  by  one  Legislature  are  awaiting 
final  deciaioa,  no  other  amendment  can  be  pro- 
posed. 

Tlie  Constitution  authoriaea  any  male  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  twanty-one  years  old,  and 
six  monthit  a  r««!dcfit  of  the  State,  to  be  a  voter, 

and  any  like  foreifrncr  who  shall  declare  hi^  in 
tentiou  to  l>ecotjie  a  citizen  one  year  before  an 
election  and  aball  have  been  a  resident  of  fba 
State  for  six  months.   Oregon  sends  two  mem- 
ben  to  the  National  House  of  HepresentatiTes. 
LiaiflLaTm.   The  Legislature  oonaists  of  a 


benate  of  not  exceeding  30  members,  elected  for  a 

terra  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Repre^enta* 
tives  of  not  exceeilin;,' fiO  member.s,  elected  for  two 
years.  The  apportionment  is  by  wuntiea  or 
groupings  of  contiguous  counties,  and  is  made 
every  fifth  year,  a  State  census  being  taken  every 
year  ending  in  9.  General  elections  are  held 
biennially  on  the  fir-t  ^tonduy  of  ,Iune  of  even 
years,  and  the  l>egishilure  tuuv i  ne.-.  on  the  second 
Monday  of  the  following  .SeptemlHT,  The  mem- 
bers uf  either  House  receive,  besides  mileage,  i3  a 
day,  but  are  limited  to  a  $120  allowance  for  any 
se.s.sion.  Extra  sessions  are  limited  to  20  day.i' 
duration.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  llou.se, 
e\r.  |it  re\  (  tiu(  bills,  wliich  must  originate  in  the 
House  oi  iU'presentalivesi.  la  1902  an  initiative 
and  referendum  ehmse  waa  added.  By  this,  8 
per  cent,  of  the  voters  may  demand  the  submis- 
sion of  a  law  to  the  vote  of  the  pwple,  and  S 
jicr  rent,  nuiy  deriiand  that  la\i   ]ias-.ril  by 

tiie  Legislature  hliall  )«•  Mihmitled  tor  jwjiuliir 
approval. 

EXECUTIVJS.  The  Governor's  trim  of  ollice  is 
four  years,  and  he  is  not  eligible  tu  litis  utlice 
more  than  eight  years  in  any  period  of  twelve. 
He  has  the  right  of  veto,  but  his  veto  may  be 
overridileii  hy  a  two-thirds  \>  1e  of  each  Hou.se. 
The  people  elect  a  Secretary  of  State  (who  in 
Auditor  and  Comjitroller ) .  and  a  State  Treas- 
urer, the  term  of  ofiice  of  each  being  four  years. 
The  former  succeeds  to  the  (lovernomhlp  in  case 
it  IxH'omes  vacant.  A  .State  prind  r  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  instructiou  are  ekctcd  every 
four  years. 

JtniiciAL.  Tliere  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  five 
Judges,  which  number  may  be  increased  to 
seven.  They  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  and 
are  elected  for  six  years.  There  are  live  cir- 
cuit court",  presided  o\cr  hy  one  of  tile  judp's 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  luiviug  civil  and  crim- 
inal jurisdiction,  and  appeUate  jurisdiction 
from  the  county  courts.  Tb/an  an  county  courts 
with  one  judge,  elected  for  four  years,  who  is 
{iKo  jud;,'!'  of  probate.  The  Circuit  Court  judges 
arc  elected  uue-tiiird  everj'  two  years.  There  are 
also  a  United  States  District  Court,  and  for  Ore- 
gon, California,  and  Nevada,  a  United  States 
Circuit  Court.  One  or  more  justices  of  the  i>eace 
are  elected  in  every  township  or  mining  district, 
and  municipal  courts  may  be  created.  Judges  of 
tlie  Su[irenie  ('<airt  can  he  removed  hy  the  C.ov- 
emor  upon  the  joint  resolution  uf  two-thirds  of 
the  L^jiahturc.  The  grand  jury  consists  of 
aaven  men  chosen  by  lot,  five  of  whom  must  con- 
cur to  find  an  indictment.  Grand  juries  may  be 
modified  or  alioli<-br'd  by  the  T.e^'islaturo. 

Ix>CAL  Cio\EK.\ME.%T.  Lilcli  oouiily  eieets  a  clerk 
and  a  sheriff,  who  serve  for  two  years.  Attorneys 
are  elected  by  districts  composed  of  one  or  more 
counties.  The  Legislative  Assembly  may  provide 
for  ihr-  election  of  two  roinrnissioncrs  to  sit  with 
tite  eounty  judge  when  tran-vacting  county  busi- 
ness in  any  or  all  tin-  counties,  or  may  provide  a 
separate  boanl  for  transacting  such  business. 
Other  local  officers  may  be  provided  for  by  law. 
S])ecial  laws  may  be  ^lacted  for  municipal  pur- 
po^efi. 

Other  Provisiovh. — The  registration  of  v<  (ers 
is  Tiot  requirwl.  New  ballot  laws,  based  on  the  Aus- 
tralian system,  were  adopted  in  IftOl.  The  legal 
rate  of  interest  is  8  per  cent.;  allowed  by  con- 
tract, 10  per  cent.  Women  may  practice  kw  In 
Oregon,  and  a  wife  has  sole  control  of  property 
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owned  by  her  at  marriage  or  subsequently  ac- 
quired. Cbiuameii  are  not  allowed  to  hold  real 
Mtate  or  work  miiUi:^  claims. 

FiNANcKs.  'n»o  Constitution  prohibits  the  Log- 
islatim-  froiu  contracting  any  State  debt  exceed- 
ing ?;r)n.(»UO,  or  assuniiiiK  tlu-  drlit  of  any  I'oimty, 
town,  or  corporation,  except  for  puipu.Hts  of  war 
or  to  suppress  an  insiiirnaetkii.  Debts  to  the 
amount  of  $237,000  ««'■«  contracted  in  1864 
in  order  to  pay  bomities  to  soldiers  and  for 
relief  of  disc-liarged  soldiers  and  ortittM^.  The 
bonds  were  rapidly  redeemed  and  in  isTd  only 
$90,000  were  outstanding.  In  that  v<ar  the 
JLegialatui«  authorixed  the  issue  of  1200,000.  for 
eowttrttetioD  of  a  canal,  to  be  redeamd  from  the 
prowoils  of  the  sah-  of  public  lands.  The  Indian 
vars  of  1S74  and  1878  furllier  increased  the  debt 
by  alwut  $175,000.  Another  debt  was  the  'in- 
dorsed and  unpaid'  warrants  issued  in  1873-75 
and  bearing  10  per  cent,  for  construction  of 
wagon  roads  and  other  purpOMs.  These  high  in- 
terest bearing  warrants  were  necessary  because 
of  the  constitutional  provisiou  ayain^t  btmds. 
Altogether  about  $350,000  of  thes«  v«arraDt:3  were 
issu^.  By  1878  the  public  debt  amooatad  tO 
$651,695;  but  the  bonds  and  warrants  were  rap- 
idly redeemed  through  a  special  tax  on  property. 
In  ISHO  the  debt  was  reduced  to  $53,032  in  bonds 
and  warrants,  which  were  advertised  for  but  not 
presented  for  redemption.  In  1003  the  State 
iiad  no  funded  debt  except  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $2366  never  presented  and  protobly  lost.  The 
income  of  the  State  is  derived  mainly  from  a 
Statu  tax  and  sale  of  public  lands.  In  1901  the 
total  receipt-!  were  if  1.772,808.  of  which  38  per 
cent,  came  from  the  State  tax  and  45  per  cent, 
from  sale  of  lands  and  payments  on  old  sale-con- 
tracts and  interest  on  the  loans.  The  expenditures 
wvre  $1,880,134.  of  which  more  than  60  per  cent, 
went  for  ediu  af  ional  purposes.  Not  wit  listamlim: 
the  deficit,  the  Iwklauce  in  the  treasury  ou  Sep- 
tember Mil.  1!><»2,  was  $1,1.37.575. 

Popi;lation.  The  population  by  decades  was 
as  follows:  ISSO,  18,294;  1860,  62,466;  1870, 
1M).923:  1880,  174,768;  18!»0.  313.7fi7.  IWO. 
413,530.  Oregon  ranks  3.'ith  in  j>o|nilat ion.  and 
is  <'\ceedeil  li_v  Ixith  of  tin  i'm  i  p  icilic  Coast 
States.  The  increase  from  181)0  to  I'.iOO  was 
30.4,  as  compareil  with  20.7  for  the  I'nited 
States.  Over  half  of  the  population  is  loeat<<d 
in  the  Willamette  Valley.  In  1900  the  foreirni 
l.orn  miinhered  65,748;*  Cliiiiesc.  in„in7:  anil 
Ijidiana  taxed,  4951.  The  male  sex  exrciilcii  the 
female  by  52,000.  Tlic  live  jihues  having  a 
population  exoeediqg  4000  each,  contained  to- 
gether 27.6  per  cent,  of  the  popalation. 

The  Indinns  are  collected  Inrfrelv  on  fl\f  reser- 
vations, namely,  (irnnde  Ronde,  Klamath,  .'sjlet/. 
rmntilla,  and  Warm  Sprinj:-.  A  limiii-d  amount 
of  aijrioulture  and  stook-rni^ing  is  carried  on 
upon  each  of  the  reservntion*. 

CrroM.  In  15H)0  Portland  had  90.426  inhabit- 
ants; .^.storia.  8381;  and  Baker  City,  0063.  Sa- 
lem is  the  capital. 

Rrijoio?7.  The  lending  denominations  numcr- 
tcally  are  the  Roman  Catholic,  MethcKlist  Kpis- 
oopal,  Baptist.  Disciples  of  Christ.  Presbyterian, 
Congreffatifmai.  Methndist  Kpiseopal  (South). 
Protestatii  Fiu-<i ipul.  runl  T'liiini  Itrothrcn. 

EniTATiu.N.  In  I'MHi  only  ^.;>  f>er  cent,  of  the 
popnlation  ten  yenr!>  of  age  and  over  were 
illiterate.  The  State  Board  of  Education  con- 
aists  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  Rtate.  and  a 


8U|K>rintcndent  of  instruction.  County  superin- 
tendents are  elected  biennially,  and  oflioers  o( 
district  boards  every  three  years.  Women  are 
eligible  to  the  office  of  »cho«d  director,  and 
widows  with  children  to  o<lucatc  and  owning 
taxabk-  projMjrty  in  the  disui<(  may  voti  in 
school  uieetin|{s.  Congress  in  1S48  t,Mxe  Urcgoa 
sections  16  and  30  of  all  the  public  domain 
(3.387.520  acres)  for  public  achooia,  26  town* 
ships  (500,000  acres)  for  a  State  university,  and 
fMI.OOO  a<  ri  s  for  an  aj.'rieiiltural  college.  From 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  a  portion  of  these 
lands  an  irreducible  fund  of  $3,.'>00,000  has  been 
secured.  The  sparse  settlement  of  a  large  part 
of  the  State  makes  the  maintenanoe  of  schools 
dilTlcnlt  in  n^any  places.  The  Oregon  law  dm" 
iiut  provide  for  distiiet  hij'h  schools,  and  nir.il 
communities  are  tluri  fore  witlumt  the  uihan 
tages  of  secondarj'  edmation.  The  length  of 
school  term,  123,9  days,  is  considerably  below 
the  average  for  the  whole  country.  In  1899 
there  were  101,900  children  between  the  ages  of 
iivo  anil  eif;hteen ;  t!ie  nvind>fr  I'nrolhd  was  88,- 
483;  the  averu^-e  attendance  was  6i,234.  The 
public  high  schools  numbered  U«  and  the  private 
seeondaiy  schools  19.  There  are  State  normal 
schools  at  Monmouth,  Drain,  Ashland.  Westiw, 
and  Gold  Ikaeh.  The  l  ni\ersify  of  Oregon  lU 
Eugene  waji  established  in  lt>72.  Pacific  Tni- 
versity  and  Tualatin  Academy  at  Forest  Grove 
are  under  Congregational  control ;  Willamette 
University,  &ilem,  is  Metliodist  Episcopal;  Mc- 
Minnvillc  Collcgi',  McMinnville,  Baptist;  Port- 
land Inisersity.  Iniversity  Park.  MethodUt 
Episeopjil ;  Pacilie  College,  NcuIm  i;:.  a  Friend*" 
institution;  Philomath  Colle^^e,  Philomath,  a 
United  Brethren;  Corvalli.s  College.  Corvallist. 
idetbodist  EpisoopaL  Blue  Mountain  Universi^ 
is  located  at  Lagrande.  The  State  AgricMltural 
Collf;jr  i-i  at  Corvallis.  Willamctt.^  I'nivcrsity 
gives  instructiun  in  law,  and  the  L  niversity  of 
Oregon  has  a  law  department  at  Portland,  w  hi  re 
also  is  situated  the  medical  department  of  Willa 
mette  University.  There  is  a  successful  Indian 
training  schrml  at  Chemawa. 

CiiARi  r.vni.K  \M>  Pk.nal  Ixstitutions.  Tliew 
is  a  soldiers'  home  loeatt-d  at  Koseliurg.  but  iW 
other  State  charitable  institutions,  in  accordance 
with  th.-  riHiuirements  of  the  State  Constitutioa, 
arc  located  at  the  State  capital.  They  are  as 
follows :  School  for  Deaf  Mutes;  insane  Anrlum; 
Srhool  for  the  niind;  Boy»*  Befonn  School;  and 
the  State  Penitentiary. 

Hi.STOBY,  'Hie  accounts  of  the  early  exploration 
of  the  western  Pacific  coast  are  conflicting  and 
vnreliable.  The  Spanish  explorer  FSerrelo  possibly 
reaihed  latitude  Vl^ .  the  southern  boundarj'  of 
On -ion.  in  l.'i4:!.  ami  the  Knglish  Hag  was  carried 
fitly  or  sixty  niilfs  nortli  of  tliis  point  in  l'>7" 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  Spaniards  Vi/<aiii' 
and  .\guilar  reached  42*'  or  just  beyond  in  1'>m 
The  fear  of  a  Rus.«iian  advance  led  Clmrlcs  111. 
of  Spain  to  order  further  explorations,  and  Perei 
in  1774  reaehdl  '}'}  '.  and  on  his  n-tum  anchor»>d 
in  what  has  been  idnitifiod  by  some  as  Nootkrt 
Sound.  The  next  year  Ueceta.  with  Perer  a* 
second  in  command,  observed  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  nnd  a  party  landed  at  the  modern 
Port  Or  IP  M  when  s>\eral  were  killed  by  tlic 
Indians,  tine  of  th.^  -liijis  reached  58'.  The 
English  navigator  Captain  Cook  in  1778  land^l 
at  Nootiui  Sound,  which  he  so  named.  Thi» 
Knfflish  claim  to  possession  was  disputed  If 
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the  Spaniards  in  ITS!),  Imt  Spain  ua.r>  fumd  to 

ri  to  give  up  exclusive  claim  to  the  region. 
NooTKA  SocND.)  The  French  navigator 
Lap§rou8e  in  1786  Miled  aloD||  the  oQUt  fioin 
58°  37'  southward.  The  Anwriniii  elftlm  begmn 
with  the  visit  of  J.  Kcndric  k  and  I'obcrt  day, 
sent  out  by  B<»!<t<»n  iniTcluiuts  to  seek  lor  furs. 
The  winter  of  17SS  S't  wu^  spent  at  Nootka.  In 
1701  Captain  Ciray  returned,  and  on  May  11, 
1792,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saint  Roque, 
which  hp  rciianiod  the  Columbia,  from  his  snip. 
AnoJht  r  English  cxiuilition  under  Vancouver  ex- 
ainiiH'd  t!ic  ciiast  in  ITiKJ.  Kiir  traders  entered 
the  country  in  1793,  and  in  IHII  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company  founded  Astoria  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  (See  A.stob,  John  Jacob.)  This  was 
captured  by  the  British,  December  12,  1813,  and 
renamed  Fort  Geort,'e.  It  wan  restored  in  the 
United  btate^  iu  I6i6,  but  abandoned  by  the 
owners.  In  1824-25  Fort  Vancouver  was  found- 
ed by  John  McLaughlin,  chief  factor  of  the 
United  Hudaon'a  Bay  and  Northwcat  F«r  Cam- 
panies.  and  be  WAS  practically  QoTcmor  for 
many  years. 

The  American  claim  rested  u|K>n  tlie  Loiii^Tiiana 
Purchase  in  1803  (the  Spanish  claim),  and  tlie 
dlaeoveries  of  Captain  liray  in  1702.   From  these 

Km  the  claim  to  all  country  drained  by  the 
lumbia.    In  1805-06  Lewis  and  Clark  explored 

much  of  the  evtnitry.  Tlie  ndrtliwe-tern  bouiidaiy 
between  tlif  I  nilt-d  btiites  and  L'auuda  waa  lixed 
by  the  Convention  of  1818  as  the  line  of  49*  from 
the  lAke  of  the  Wooda  to  the  Koclcy  Mountains. 
West  of  thia  point  the  territory  was  to  be  open  to 
both  parties,  the  T'nited  Stnte'^  and  Canada,  for 
ten  years  without  prejudice  tu  claims  of  either. 
(See  Northwest  BofNOARY  Dim  i  n  Hy  the 
Convention  of  1827,  ratified  iu  1828,  juint  occupa- 
tion was  continued  Indalliiitely,  but  miaht  be  ter- 
minated by  eitlier  party  on  twelve  wontiia'  notice. 
The  British  were  willi^  to  concede  49*  to  the  Co- 
lujnbia  River,  thence  down  it  to  the  motith.  tliiis 
takinr;  in  a  greater  part  of  the  present  State  of 
VS  ashington,  while  the  American  claim,  aa  before 
stated,  was  for  all  of  the  baain  of  the  Columbia 
River,  practically  tt'-ne*.  The  Oregon  question 

oceupit  fl  much  of  the  attention  of  Con;;re>H  after 
1820,  and  Ihe  sentiment  fur  demanding;  "all  of 
Oregon'  grew.  Hy  tlie  nef:<>tiations  with  Kussiji 
(1824-25)  that  country  agreed  to  make  no  settle- 
ments south  of  54°  and  the  idea  gained 
gnmnd  that  this^aa  the  proper  northern  bound- 
ary. Timnigration  to  the  territory  had  begun 
in  1832;  the  Methodists  founded  a  iiiissifHi  under 
Jikbun  Lee  in  1834,  and  the  i'rciibyteriaas  under 
Marcus  Whitman  in  1836.  Every  year  after  1838 
numbers  of  immigrants  crossed  tlie  Rockies,  and 
hy  IMS  the  Amerkan  population  numbered  nearly 
3000.  The  spttloinpnt  of  tho  northonstern  bound 
ary  had  been  un.-iatisfactory,  an<l  in  IH44  a  popu- 
lar rallying'  ery  of  tlie  Democrats  was  "Fifty- 
four  forty,  or  fight."  Several  Senators  favorc<l 
war,  hut  others  held  that  the  best  method  of 
gaining  ponaeMion  waa  by  actual  settlement,  in 
whieh  the  Americans  were  far  surpassing  the 
British,  who  were  hardly  rtpre-euted  except  by 
the  trappers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comuauy.  It 
was  finally  agreed  in  1840  that  the  boiudai^' 
should  be  49°  to  the  channel  between  Vancouver 
and  the  mainland,  flienee  down  the  middle  of 
this  channel,  through  the  Straits  of  Snii  Tunn 
de  Fuca  to  the  sea.  The  story  that  Marcus  \\  hit- 
(q.T.)  in  1843  prevented  the  exchange  of  the 


norther  n  part  ot  the  territory  for  flahing  atftticpa 
iu  Newioundlund  is  uufounded. 

The  American  inhabitonta  in  1843  met  and 
Mganiaed  a  Territorial  govcnnnent  under  an  ex- 
ecutive council.  A  Uovernor  was  chosen  in  184S 
and  served  until  the  (irunnizatiou  of  the  region  as 
a  Territory  of  the  L  niled  Slates.  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, including  the  present  Washington  and  much 
of  Idaho,  waa  orgauiaed  on  August  14,  1848, 
though  tlie  Governor  did  not  arrive  until  the  next 
year.  The  increase  of  i>opti!atinn  caused  the  in- 
hahitanls  to  hold  a  conveuliuu  at  Salem,  .Au^ust- 
Septciiiber,  1857,  which  formed  a  State  ctin-.titu- 
tion  and  asked  for  admission.  This  instrument 
prohibited  slaveiy,  but  foibade  any  free  negro  or 
mulatto  "to  come,  reside  or  be  in  the  Stote,  or 
hold  real  estate,  or  make  any  contract,  or  main- 
tain any  suit."  The  State  wns  ndmitte<l  Feb- 
,  ruary  14,  1859,  with  the  present  boundaries. 
Indian  troubles  were  frequent  from  early  times. 
In  1847  Whitman  and  twelve  companions  were 
massacred.  There  waa  constant  trouble  during 
the  Civil  War,  anrl  the  ShoHhone  War  (1866  «8) 
and  the  Modoc  War  { 1864-73)  were  serious.  (See 
MoixH';  SllosHO.NE.)  All  Iniiiaiis  are  now  con- 
fined within  narrow  reservations,  or  have  been 
removed  to  Indian  Territory.  The  Constitution 
has  been  seldom  amended.  The  'anti-negro' 
clause  still  stands,  though,  of  course,  inoperative. 
The  State  has  Imiti  sutcessful  in  Mturing  large 
appropriations  fur  iuiprovemeat  of  rivers  and 
harbors  from  the  National  Government.  The  Cas- 
cade Locka  on  tiie  Columbia  were  the  largest  in 
the  world  when  completed  in  189A.  The  State 
has  given  its  electoral  vote  for  tlie  Republican 
ticket  except  in  lStl8.  and  one  vote  m  1802, 
thon^.'h  usually  hy  small  majorities.  In  1876  it 
was  found  that  one  of  the  Kepublican  electors 
held  a  Federal  nflice,  and  was  conaequently  in- 
eligible. The  Demo4-ratic  Governor  issued  a 
certificate  to  the  leading  minority  candidate,  but 
tile  two  Re)jul>]ican  electors  filled  the  vacancy, 
ami  their  position  vvus  sustained  by  the  Klcctoral 
Commission  ((j  v.).  In  1892  the  Democrats  in- 
dorsed one  Populist  elector,  and  the  vote  that 
year  was:  Republican,  3;  Pcpulist.  1.  Political 
MpiaMdes  have  been  frequent,  and  in  1897  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  refused  to  organ- 
ize on  account  of  a  conteat  for  United  i^tatea 
Senator. 
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Years  in  Oregon  (New  York,  18S2)  ;  Barrows, 
Oregon,  the  Ktrugylc  for  I'dss'  sstmi  i  Itosion, 
J884)  ;  Nixon.  Hoir  .if arms  iVhilman  tfavcd  (}re- 
yon  (l'hica;'<),  18!>5)  ;  Mowry,  Aftirvus  Whilmnn 
and  the  Early  Dayt  «>/  Oregon  (New  York, 
1901 )  ;  Bourne,  "llie  Whitman  Legend,"  in 
A  iiK  i  ioni  llistoriral  A'fi  t- tr  fili..  1901);  Ban- 
croft, //i.s7orry  (,/  the  \  orthtrt\st  i'txist  (San  Fran- 
ciwo,  lsS4t  ;  id..  History  of  Oregon  (San  Fran- 
ciiico,  1860-88) ;  Urajr,  Uiftory  ojf  Oregon,  JTJ2- 
JHi9  (IVirtlttnd,  Ore.,  W70) ;  Nicolay,  Oregon 
Territory  (Ix»ndon,  184fi),  a  clear  statoiiunt  of 
the  British  position;  (Jreenhow,  Uintory  of  Ore- 
gon and  Cal^omia  (Boston,  1844). 

OBEOON.  A  city  an<l  the  county-scat  of 
Ogle  County,  III.,  1H>  miles  west  of  Chicago;  on 
the  Itock  Uiver,  anil  <in  tlio  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  (juincy  llailruud  (.Map:  Illinois*,  C  2).  It 
has  a  public  library  with  over  24U0  volumes.^ 
Good  water  power  Ia  lumiHhed  by  the  river:  and 
there  an>  manufactures  of  pianos,  street  t^ynn- 
klefH,  llniir,  fniiiulry  and  niaeiiine-shop  ]>r<Hiiiots, 
etc.  Urcj^on  in  un  uttraetive  suiuuier  resort. 
ftopulaUcci,  in  1890,  1606;  in  1900,  1677. 

OBEOON,  I'.viVEBSiTT  OF.  A  coeducational 
State  inhiitulitJii  at  Kugene,  Ore.,  founded  in 
1872  and  opiMied  in  187<).  It  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  public  sjstetn  of  the  State.  It  com- 
prises the  University  Academy;  the  College  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  with  a  school 
of  commerce,  and  courses  in  law,  journalism, 
and  teaching;  the  Colh  lc  uf  Science  ainl  Kn- 
ginwring.  with  courses  pn.[i:ii  atory  to  mtniicine 
and  dentistry;  the  School  oi  .Music;  the  Grad- 
uate Sciiool;  atad  the  schools  oi  law  and  medi- 
cine,  the  Innt  two  nt  Portland.  Admission  to 
the  niiiv<r-ijy  !iasi  1  ,in  •vamination  or  on 
certili<"ates  from  aLxiiniiU'd  jithools.  The  uni- 
versity had  in  1002  an  attendami"  of  ("0,  71 
instructors,  and  a  library  of  15.500  volumee. 
The  productive  funds  amounted  to  $200,000.  and 
the  income  to  i^.in.TOO. 

OB£QON  BBOOK-TBOUT.  The  common 
brook-trout  of  the  tributaries  of  the  lower  Colum- 
bia, and  of  coastwise  streams  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  a  variety  {\fanoni)  of  the  rainbow 
trout  (qw  ).  I  111'  Dully  Vard<  II  tmut  of  the 
ttuuiu  region  is  sometimes  culled  the  Oregon 
eharr. 

OBEOON  CITY.  Th-  .-minty  ^.'at  „f  riaoka- 
mas  C"imty,  Ore.,  I.'i  niiic??  .■^•(Uth  suullieast  of 
rortland;  on  the  \\  illanude  Uiver,  and  on  the 
t^utheru  Pucilic  Uuilroad  (Map:  Oregon,  C  4). 
It  is  developing  as  an  industrial  centre,  its 
manufactures,  which  include  pajH-r  and  pulp, 
woolen  gtsnls.  Hour,  lumber,  soap,  etc.,  being 
promoted  by  the  immense  water  power  derived 
from  the  falls  of  the  Willametie,  40  feet  in 
heifjht,  which  are  utilized  also  as  a  source  of 
riecfrical  power.  The  eily  is  at  the  head  of 
«leep  water  navigation  on  the  river,  but  vessels 
pa-s  a!>ove  the  falls  by  Jiieans  of  i  y-lri:t  of 
locks.  There  are  niiuiicipul  water  works.  Popu- 
lation, in  IBOO.  3002:  in  1900,  3494. 

OBEOON  QUESTION.  Tin-  name  lJv.  n  in 
American  history  to  the  dispute  »H>tv  .  .u  the 
United  States  and  flreat  Britain  ov.  r  tin  delimi- 
tation of  their  ptisscsslonH  on  the  Northwest 
eoRot.  leading  to  the  determination  of  the  present 
i>niniilarv.    s. .    Okk.on,    jiarayraph  Uiatorjf; 

NOBIIIWEST  UolM>A«Y  DlWl'LTE. 


OREGON  RIVEB,.  A  river  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. See  Columbia  Kiveb. 

OBEOON  BOBIN.  A  thrush  ( Merula  ntevia ) 
of  the  Columbia  River  Valley  and  northw'ard, 
which  i»  (  lost  ly  n  lated  to  the  Eastern  robin 
(  Mcriila  migratona ),  but  very  difTcrcDt  in  colors. 
It  is  dark  bluish  slate  alwve,  and  orange-brown 
beiowt  with  a  line  of  biaok  fcmn  the  btU  back- 
ward below  the  eye  and  along  the  aide  of  the 
nrrk,  whence  it  curves  fnrw.Trd  into  n  broad, 
crcs^tcentic  band  across  the  breast.  The  bird 
brcetls  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  makes 
a  strong  nest  in  bushes,  and  lays  eggs  colored 
light  greeniiih  blue,  and  distinctly  marlced  and 
spotted  with  blaeluah  brown.  It  has  &  aweet 
song. 

OBEOON  BVOWBIBD.  A  junco  {Junco 
Oregonvt)  eonnnon  in  the  Korthweatem  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  differs  from  the  com- 
mon Eastern  junco  (q.v.)  in  the  blacker  and 
more  sharply  dellncd  hue  of  the  head  and  ueek, 
the  absence  of  dark  color  under  the  wings,  and 
the  square  patch  of  rufuus  brown  on  the  upper 
part  of  tile  back.  As  in  other  Juncos,  whit* 
feathers  appear  in  the  tail.  The  male  of  this 
species  has  the  second  tail  feather  mostly  white 
and  the  third  |)arily  so  near  the  lip.  The  adult 
female's  plumage  differs  from  that  of  the  male 
in  being  prevauingly  brown. 

OBEGON  STUBOEON.   The  white  atUlseOB 

of  the  Pacific  Coast.   See  SlunoGON. 

OBSOOV  TBAIL,  Tre.    A  ttftrrative  of 

travel  by  rrancis  I'arknian  (1840).  It  is  tlw 
account  uf  a  trip  to  tin-  far  West  which  lie  made 
in  1840,  and  first  ajijH»ared  in  the  Knicfierbocker 
Uagaeine  in  iS48  as  "The  California  and  Orcaon 
Trail." 

O'BEIL'LT,  Count  Alkxander  (0.1722-1794). 
An  Irish  soldier  in  the  Spanish  service.  At  an 
early  age  he  went  to  Spain,  wiwrc  he  entered 
the  military  service.  After  aerving  in  Itn^ 
;iLMinst  the  Auatrians  he  entered  tneir  aerviea 
in  1T.'7,  and  fought  in  two  canifjaigTi^  against 
the  I'russians.  In  17.'>9  he  entered  the  French 
Army,  but  soon  afterwards  was  induced  to  return 
to  Spain,  and  in  tlie  caowaign  of  1762  against 
Portugal  earned  promo tkm  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  He  was  made  major-general, 
and  was  appointed  Governor  of  Havana.  There 
he   rebuilt   the   fortilieat  io.-i-  ImiI  i-'./n 

demolished  by  the  British.  1ft  17t»:),  appointed 
Oovernor  of  Ix>uisiana  and  sent  with  a  largft 
force  to  reduce  the  rebellioua  French  coloniatai, 
he  arrested  and  tried  the  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  had  some  of  them  shot,  but  having 
thus  <lemonstrafed  his  niastcr's  power,  he  tlien 
devoted  hims4*lf  to  winning  the  alTections  of  the 
colonists  by  the  alTability  of  his  demeanor  and 
the  liberality  of  his  policy.  In  1770  he  returned 
to  Spain,  M-hore  he  was  made  Governor  of 
.Madrid.  On  tlie  death  of  General  Ricardos  he 
Was  ;ip[H(iiiti'(|  ((iiiiiiuiiiilcr  of  (iiie  of  the  armies 
operating  against  the  French,  and  died  while 
on  his  way  to  the  frontier. 

O'BEIIXT,  John  7',ovi.f.  rlSU-fK)).  An  Tri>h. 
.American  poet  and  journal i-t.  burn  at  Dowth 
Ca-tle.  c-ounty  M«ath,  Ireland,  .luue  28,  1844, 
He  studied  at  a  |wivate  school,  learned  to  set 
type,  and  tiecanie  a  newspaper  reporter.  At  the 
age  uf  ,  i-tit(H>n  he  went  to  London  as  an  ngent 
of  tlu-  Fenian  Society,  and  in  ISiid  enlisted  in 
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the  British  Army  for  the  purpose  of  indiuing 
Iiiah  soldiers  to  revolt.  Ue  was  detected  in 
180S,  tried  for  high  treason,  and  senteneed  to 

be  shot,  btit  the  spntence  was  conimute<l  to  penal 
servitude  for  twenty  vturs.   In  April,  18(17,  with 
the  help  of  the  Kev.  Patrick  McCabe,  be  esca])ed 
in  a  boat  from  Buubury,  West  Australia,  waa 
rescued  by  the  Oaztlle,  an  Amerit  an  w  haler,  and 
carried  to  tlw  United  States  in  November,  1809. 
He  settled  fn  Boston,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literary'  \sork  and  puhlie  activity.     In  1S70  he 
hoeanie  editor  of  tiie  I'ilot  and  remained  in  that 
position  till  his  death  at  Hull,  Mass.,  August 
JO,  1890.   U«  was  the  founder  uf  the  Papyrus 
Club  of  Boston,  and  was  highly  esteemed,  es- 
pecially by  men  of  his  own  race,  for  his  talents, 
*>(Kial  ijualities,  and  hin  lovalty  to  the  Fenians. 
His  verH€  includes  Sonijs  of  thr  Southern  Seas 
and  Other  Poems  (1873);  Songa,  Legends,  and 
Ballads  ( 1878) ;  Statues  in  the  Block  and  Other 
Poems   (18^1);  America   (1882);  /»  Bohemia 
(1886).    Volumes  of  prose  are:  Moondyne:  A 
Htory  from  ihr  i'n<hr  World  (1S7!>).  a  tale  of 
penal    life;    Tha  Irmh  (^uestiun    (1H86)  ;  The 
Ethics  of  Boxing  and  Manly  Hport  (1888)  ;  and 
Storif  and  Shetdte*  (1888).    Consult  the  Life 
of  John  Bflgrfo  0'JM%  (Boston,  1891 ) ,  by  James 
Jeffrey  Roche. 

0'BEII.LY,  Mu£8.  The  pseudonym  of  the 
American   soldier  and  poet  Charles  Graham 

Ualpine  (q.v.). 

OBSJONE,  0'r&  llO''nA  (8p.,  Big  Kar).  A 
name  npplisd  \f  the  Spaniards  to  several  un- 
idnted  tribes  od  aeeount  of  their  custom  of 
stretching  or  distending  the  ear  hy  heavy  p  nd- 

■ntn.  T)ie  prineipal  tribe  thui?  known,  prop  rly 
called  Vuto,  ranges  between  the  Putumayo  and 
^apo  rivers,  in  territory  claimed  both  by  Ecua- 
dor and  Colombia.  Hiey  are  naked  savages  of 
repulsive  appearance  and  fieroe  dispositfon,  al- 
though carrying  on  some  trade  in  Imrnmo  1-  -  r  nd 
poison.  Their  nuts  are  without  doors,  tiiti.iuee 
being  efTeeteil  from  the  roof.  They  use  stone 
hatchets  and  poisoned  arrows,  and  stretch  tlicir 
ears,  by  the  insertion  of  wooilen  plng-%  in  the 
lobes,  until  they  hang  down  to  their  shoulders. 
Their  language  ia  said  to  be  related  to  the 
Tjeuna. 

Another  tribe  of  the  sanie  name  was  de>4cribcd 
by  the  missionary  Nicolas  in  1730  as  living 
in  the  ancient  Pfovinoe  of  Banta  Marts,  now 
the  province  of  Magdalena,  Colombia.  They 

called  themselves  Tomora.  They  wert*  al-.o  fierce 
and  brutal  savaj/es,  poin>>'  entirely  naked,  with 
bodies  anointed  with  fjivni,  and  their  Imi^r  hair 
hanging  loosely,  sometimes  crowned  witii  feather 
turbans.  Both  men  and  women  wore  gold  pend- 
ants in  their  ears  and  noses.  They  cultivated 
com,  but  depended  chiefly  upon  hunting  for  sub- 
sistenc  .  n  ing  poisoned  arrows.  They  were  also 
accused  of  cannibalism.  They  were  bitterly  hoa- 
tfle  to  the  Spaniards,  vefy  few  of  them  having 
ever  been  brought  under  mission  inftaence,  and 
have  probably  long  since  disappeared. 

OREL,  ar-yflK.  A  government  of  Central 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  governments  of  CSmolenslc, 
Kaluga,  and  Tula  on  the  north,  VoroneKb  on  the 

east,  Voronezh  and  Kursk  on  the  south,  and 
Tehernifjov  on  the  west  (Map:  Russia,  K  4). 
Area,  IH.fKU)  siiuare  miles.  It  has  n  somewhat 
billy  surface  intersected  by  numerous  ravines 
and  river  vall^  and  sloping  generally  toward 


the  west.   The  chief  rivers  are  the  Don  (with  its 
tributanr  the  bosna),  the  Uka,  and  the  Desna. 
The  climate  is  moderate,  the  temperature  aver- 

afjinj,'  1,">  K  at  Orel,  the  cnpital.  In  the 
eastern  |i,ut,  where  there  is  an  ahujidaxice  uf 
Idack  >oil,  agriculture  is  the  )<riacipal  occupa- 
tion, and  yields  considerable  quantities  of  grain 
for  export  aud  hemp  fur  manufacturing.  lu  the 
we^t  the  soil  is  generally  sandy  and  sterile,  and 
agriculture  is  only  of  secondary  importance. 
Tliuusaiids  of  the  peasants  itf  that  ^wtion  annuaf- 
ly  go  for  a  season  of  work  to  fSaint  Petersburg 
and  Mc^cow,  and  especially  to  the  southern 
parts  of  Russia.  Stocic-raising  is  important, 
and  the  Orel  horses  are  classed  among  the  best 
in  Rus«ia  Tn  the  forest  regions  timber,  tar, 
and  pitch  are  pruduivd.  I'he  house  industry  i-s 
but  slightly  developed.  The  eliicf  inanufaetdrcs 
are  iron  rails,  glass,  oil,  flour,  hemp  products, 
etc.  Population,  in  1807,  2,054,749,  chiefly  Great 
Russians. 

OBEL.  The  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name  in  Central  Russia,  situated  on 
the  Oka,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Orlik,  238 
miles  south  of  Moscow,  and  at  the  junction  of 
three  railway  lines  (Map:  Russia,  K  4).  It  is 
built  uioslly  ol  wood,  it  iHnitains  three  gj'mua- 
sia,  a  KcaUichulc,  u  corjw  of  cadets,  a  theologi- 
cal seminary,  and  a  meteorological  atation.  The 
chief  products  are  candles,  ropes,  oil,  and  flour. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1561  as  a  frontier  fort- 
ress against  the  Crimean  Tatars.  Population,  in 
1897,  «9,858. 

O'EEIiL'  "Slxx.  A  name  assumed  by  Paul 
Hlouet  U«4811M)3).  A  French  satirist.  He 
sersed  in  the  Frani o  ( Jcnnan  War  (1870),  went 
to  England  as  a  newspaper  <Hjr respondent  in  1872, 
and  taught  French  at  Saint  Paul's  Si-hool  ( 1876- 
84),  using  experiences  ^thered  then,  and  during 
a  visit  to  the  United  Htates,  for  John  Ball  and 

fJis  fshntd  (ISS:?);  John  BuIJ's  D<iu,/hl,r.'i 
(1884);  Frwnd  MiuDonnld  (18871;  Jonathan 
and  His  Continent  ( lHS!i  i  ;  .1  Frenchman  in 
America  (1891);  English  Pharisees  and  French 
CneodHet  (1892);  John  Bull  and  Co.  (1894); 
and  similar  books  that  have  luid  a  wider  cir- 
culation among  English  peoples  than  in  Prance. 
Hi<  writing'-  arc  hnnuirmis  and  nftt-n  trnthfnl. 
I)iit  as  studies  of  nations  they  are  marked  by 
no  very  carefuI  investigation  nor  depth  of 
tii'>ii"ht". 

ORELLANA,  u'rftlyfl'nA,  Fbaxci.sco  {1- 
15(,V:).  The  discovcri-r  <jf  the  course  of  the  Ama- 
zon liiver.  lie  was  horn  in  rrujillu.  Spain,  the 
native  place  of  Pizarro,  and  eamc  to  Peru  in 
ir>35.  In  1537  he  had  a  share  in  the  founding 
of  (Juayaifuil.  In  1.140  he  accompanied  Cktnzalez 
Pizarro  as  s^r-oiul  in  command  on  an  c\}»e<Vtfinn 
across  the  Andes  into  the  country  beyond,  which 
was  reported  to  abound  in  gold,  silver,  and 
cinnamon.  After  many  hardship  and  misfor- 
tunes the  expedition  reaehcd  the  junction  of  the 
Coca  a)id  the  Xajio  rivers  Their  supplies  being 
e.xliausted,  Oreliaiui  wiih  50  nun  wa*  <»rdered  to 
sail  down  the  Napo  in  scareh  nf  pmvisi.  ns  and 
signs  of  treasure.  He  descended  tlie  stream  to  its 
junction  with  the  Amazon,  but  instejid  of  re- 
turning proceeded  down  the  great  river  in  a 
vessel  which  he  cnnstrurted  for  the  purpose. 
The  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  lasted 
nearly  eight  months  and  Orellana's  party  under- 
went'severe  privations.    Many  deaths  oceurivd 
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from  Bkinuuhes  with  the  natives,  and  mutinies 
broke  out  among  tike  crew,  which  only  the  com- 
mander's ilrmueas  quelled.  OrcUana  reached  the 
coast  in  August,  1541.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
river  ho  Huilod  to  the  island  of  Cubagua,  in  Ven- 
ezuela, and  thence  to  Spain,  carrying  elowiqg 
aeeounta  of  the  El  Dorado,  and  embeUisbillg 
hit  stoiT  with  descriptions  of  a  marveloiis  race 
of  female  warriors,  of  whom  the  natives,  as  he 
understnod  tlit  in.  had  told  Iihn,  and  who  were 
named  liom  the  i  la-sical  uiuiloiy ,  Ajnazons.  Gold 
there  was  in  sucli  plciily  that  the  toof-*  uf  tlic 
temples  were  made  of  that  metal.  The  King  of 
Bpaln  grant(>d  Orellana  e.\ten8ive  possessions  and 
ft  cominiiision  to  colonize  El  Dorado.  He  set 
out  with  four  Rhips  and  400  men  in  May,  1544, 
but  lost  one  ship  and  150  nu  n  hcfurc  rciuliin},' 
'leueiiile.  He  arrived  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
zon, but  his  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  he  died  short- 
ly after  of  malarial  fever.  An  account  of  Orel> 
lana's  first  voyage  was  written  by  Caspar  de 

CfirMiinI    (q.v. ). 

ORKLLI,  6-t«ia«,  Kaspak  (1787-1949).  A 
elaasieal  scholar,  bom  at  Zurich.    He  studied 

in  ihp  Curolinum  at  Zurich,  and  in  ISOfi  was 
ordaitu'd  as  a  clergj'man.  He  spent  somo  ytara 
as  a  pastor  at  IJorgamo;  and  while  there,  pub- 
lished, in  1810,  two  parts  of  a  work  entitled 
Dvitrafje  zur  Ocxehichte  der  itvUeniteh^n  Pocaic. 
In  1814  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  cantonal 
school  at  Chur;  in  1819  professor  of  eloquence 
and  hfrnioiiriilirs  in  Ziiriili;  and  aftiT  the  foim- 
dation  of  the  Zurich  High  School,  in  which  he 
took  an  active  part,  he  was  OOe  of  its  chief  in- 
structors. Orellt  edited  many  elassical  auth<mi 
with  great  learning,  taste,  and  acute  diserfani- 
nation ;  in  particular,  his  e<litions  of  TToraeo 
(Zurich.  18:<7  . ■}>*),  Tacitus  (Zurich,  184(J47). 
and  Ciiern  (Zurich,  182tt-31)  dfser\e  mention; 
also  an  Onomaslicon  TuUianum  (Zurich,  1836- 
38),  executed  in  a.ssociation  with  Baiter,  and 
an  Jmcriatiomtm  Latinarutn  FIrlectarutn  Collect 
Ho  (2  vols..  Zurich.  1828;  3d  vol.  with  indices, 
by  TTenzon,  it).,  lSr>ri).  There  is  a  fourth  edition 
of  Orelli'a  Horace,  with  a  lexicon  (Uerlin,  ISSd- 
92). 

OBENBUBO,  Or'cii  h.;r.r/.  A  ;/overnment  of 
Russia  partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia,  and 
bounded  by  the  Government  of  Perm  on  the 
north,  Tobolsk  and  Turgai  on  the  east,  Uralsk  on 
the  south,  and  Samara  and  Ufa  on  the  west 
(Map:  Russia,  J  4).  Area,  about  73,0nn  s^piare 
ml!e9.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  centre  and  the 
north,  being  traverser!  by  the  Ural  Mountains 
(q.v.)  and  their  offshoots.  It  slopes  toward 
tu  west>  south,  and  cast.  The  eastern  and 
southern  parts  have  the  character  of  a  steppe. 
The  rejrion  belongs  mainly  to  the  basins  of  the 
I.'ral  and  '['olxd.  l,aki'>  are  \eiy  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  ei>ntuin  extensive  deposits  of  salt. 

Tlie  climate  is  healthful,  but  somewhat  dry,  in 
tha  southeast.  The  average  annual  temperature 
at  Orenburg,  the  capital,  ib  38..5*  F.  Orenburg 

is  noted  for  it^  iniiieial  deposit^,  wliii  h  ini  hide 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  platinum,  and  salt. 
Coal  has  also  been  discovered  nonr  Hotsk  in  the 
south.  Gold,  copper,  iron,  and  salt  are  obtained 
on  a  large  scale,  the  flrst  being  found  mainly  in 
the  eastern  81oi>oh  of  (ho  Ural  i  li  lin  The  moun- 
tjiinou?*  region  in  the  centre  is  vv«dl  wtMniid,  while 
tht>  eastern  steppe  is  montly  barren.  The  !i;itnral 
conditions  are  favorable  for  agriculture,  but  the 


soil  has  been  to  some  extent  exhausted  by  the 
wasteful  methods  which  uattally  characterise 
agriculture  in  new  countries.  About  three  <;cv- 
euths  of  the  total  area  of  the  district  belongs  to 
liie  Orenburg  Ci  h  tlu-  ori;,'ina]  Russian 
settlers  uf  the  regiuu,  who  are  still  maintained 
on  a  military  basis  and  are  Tory  prosperouaw 

Stock-raising  is  extenaiva,  especially  tuan% 
the  Bashkirs.  Animals  and  animal  prtxlucts  are 
among  the  leading  exports.  Tlie  Bashkirs  are 
particularly  kuuwu  for  their  kumisii,  which  furms 
an  essential  item  in  their  diet.  Manufacturing 
industries  are  as  yet  undeveloped.  The  best 
known  prodneta  of  tlie  house  industry  are  vari- 
ous felt  pro<Iucts,  and  the  'Orenburg  shawls,' 
prepared  from  goats'  wool  and  largely  exported, 
riiere  is  nil  extensive  trade  carried  on  with  the 
Kirghiz  of  the  steppes.  Population,  in  1807, 
l,00l),388,  only  about  70  per  cent.  Russians.  The 
remainder  are  Bat^hkirs  and  other  Mohammedans. 

OBENBUBO.  The  capital  uf  the  Government 
uf  Otenburg,  in  Eastern  Russia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ural,  1)88  miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Mos- 
cow (Map:  Russia,  J  4).  It  is  a  well-built  eify 

with  an  old  fortress,  an  ar««enn],  two  gymnasia,  a 
corps  of  cadets,  a  seminary  for  priests  and  for 
teachers,  a  theatre,  and  a  museum.  In  the  exten- 
sive municipal  abattoir  great  numbers  of  cattle  arc 
slaughtered  annually  for  export  purposes.  A  lit- 
tle over  a  mila  from  the  eitjr  is  the  'barter  house' 
— an  extensive  bazaar  in  the  shape  of  a  fortiess 
where  herds  of  cattle  are  brought  from  the  Fa.st 
and  exchanged  for  manufactured  articles.  The 
barter  trade,  which  was  formerly  ^ery  extensive, 
has  decreased  considerably  since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Trans-Osspian  Railway.  Orenburg 
evjiorts  large  quantities  of  frozen  meat,  tallow, 
iiidcs  and  skins,  butter,  cheese,  wo<d,  and  other 
animal  produi'ts.  The  tfiwn  was  founde<l  at  the* 
confluence  of  the  Or  with  the  Lral  in  1735  and 
removed  to  its  present  site  in  1742.  It  with- 
stood a  siege  by  Pugatche(f  in  1773.  Popu- 
lation, in  1897,  72,740,  including  l.t.OOO  Moham- 
medans. 

OBENBBr  t'tin'ak  (Lat.  Aquve  Vrentt*,  hot 
springs).  The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Orense, 

in  Galicia,  Northwestern  Spain  (Map:  Spain, 
B  I ) .  It  is  situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Mifio,  iu  a  mountain  valley  having  a  cloudy  and 
stormy  climate.  The  river  is  here  crosseil  by  a 
fine  bridge  of  seven  arches  built  in  1230,  but  the 
town  it.self  has  few  features  of  interest.  It  has 
a  Oothic  cathedral,  which  is  hemmed  in  by 
houses  and  narrow  Htrt-ets.  The  high  school 
occupies  a  handsome  building,  and  there  are, 
besides,  a  seminary,  a  nornuu  tdlOOl,  Uld  IIm 
provincial  libraiy.  The  town  maoufaettttea 
leather  and  eboeotate,  and  there  are  flour  tntlts 
and  iron  foundries.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  town  lies  are  the  hot  springs  of 
Las  Burgas.  Fopitlatktl,  in  1887,  14,188;  in 
1000,  l.'>,2.">8. 

O'BEODAPHIJE  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Ok.  6po(, 
uros.  mountain  -\-  H^ti,  daphin',  laurid ) .  A 
;:rini-  trees  (now  called  Ck-otea)  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Lauracea,  sometimes  called  mountain 
laurel.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  partly  immersed 
in  the  deep  thick  eslyx.  Oeoten  opifera  Is  a 
native  of  the  lower  .\niazon  countries.  A  vola- 
tile oil  olttaiiH'd  from  the  hark  is  used  as  a  lini- 
ment, and  when  kept  for  a  short  time  deposits 
a  great  quantity  of  camphor.   Ooofeo  eupuUtrit 
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(Mespiloddphm  cui>ul<iria  of  some  botanists)  is 
a  verjr  Jar^e  ttvi-  with  »trouj;-!*feiited  wood,  the 
bark  (tf  which  j  idiLi  the  cinuuiuou  of  Mauritius. 
It  grows  aliio  iu  lU'Uiuon  and  Muda^aiicar. 
Oeotva  fulcns,  a  native  of  the  Canaries,  had 
wnoJ  (til-wood)  of  !i  iiidst  (Iisa;;if«'iible  odor. 
Ocotia  bullata,  found  iiL  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ia  &1bO  similarly  remarkable  and  ia  locally  called 
•tiok'wood.  it  i»  liard»  durable*  beautiful,  takes 
an  ezceilent  polish,  and  is  used  in  shipbuilding. 

'  O'BEODON  (NeoLat.,  from  Gk.  6f}ot,  oros, 
^'mountain  +  <M^.  odout,  tooth).   An  extinct 
artiodactyl  ungulate  mamnsal,  fotwil  remains  of 

which  are  found  iu  sin  li  ^rt-.ii  nlmiulancc  in  the 
Orco<lon  beds  a»  to  iudu-ati-  thut  tlu-.>»e  animals 
roamed  in  extensive  herds  over  the  graasy  plains 
of  Colorado,  the  Dakotaa,  >»ebraska,  and  Wj^ming 
during  Miocene  times.  The  animal  woe  of  the 
size  of  the  rnndcni  ixcciirv.  with  four  hoofed 
toes  oil  cull  foot,  iind  ii  vt  ry  long  slender  tail. 
Leidy  failed  it  a  ■riiiiiiiiatin;:  !>o;:.'  An  allied 
uenus,  Kporeodon,  twice  the  si/e  of  Orewion,  ia 
fonnd  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  the  Pacific 
Ooaat,  and  other  anceatral  lorwa  ar«  found  in 
the  Eocene  beds. 

OKBSTES,  d-riatec  (Lat.,  from  OlciphriK). 

In  fJreek  legend,  a  son  of  Aiianiciiinon  and  Cly- 
tenmentra.  .According  to  the  Udij.y.s'-y,  he  was  si-nt 
from  Mycrn.T  by  liis  mother  when  she  yitlded 
to  the  seductions  of  .Kgisthus.  Brought  up  at 
Athens,  he  returned  eight  years  after  the  murder 
of  his  father  by  jClgisthus,  glew  the  murderer, 
and  recovered  the  kingdom.  The  death  of  Cly- 
temnestra  is  implied,  Imt  tln'rc  is  no  alhi^ion  to 
her  murder  by  licr  son.  In  ihe  later  poets,  ap- 
parently through  the  influence  of  Stesicliorus, 
this  became  the  prominent  feature  of  the  story, 
wtaieh  was  then  closely  ennnected  with  the  wor 
ship  of  the  Delphian  Apollo,  as  a  purifier  from 
the  guilt  of  blood.  The  theme  was  treate<l  by 
the  three  great  tragedians,  by  ^Eschylus  in  the 
Orewtiin  trilogy,  by  Sophocles  in  the  Khctra, 
by  Euripides  in  tho  Lltdra.  Onstrs,  and  Iphi- 
genia  Atnong  the  Tauriana.  The  versions  vary  in 
the  details  according  to  the  dramatic  idenR  wnieh 
influenced  the  writers.  After  the  murder  of 
Agamemnon,  ^Egisthus  and  Clyttiimcstia  ruled 
over  Mycencp,  or  Argos,  without  opposition. 
Electra,  sister  of  Orestes,  was  liarsbljr  treated 
beeauae  she  still  mourned  her  father  and  longed 
for  vengeance  on  bis  nnirdorpr^.  Orestes  in 
I'lioi'is  hesitjiled  to  retiini  until  ordered  by 
Apolln  to  reveii^'c  his  father,  lie  llierefore  went 
to  the  palace,  revealed  himself  to  Klectra.  by  a 
stratagem  secured  adnslasion  and  slew  his  mother, 
Clytemnestra,  and  her  paramour.  He  then  sought 
purification  at  Delphi,  and  in  one  ventlon  found 
it.  Another  story  told  bow  (lie  Kriunyes  (or 
Furies)  pursUHl  the  miitrieide,  aud  even  A|»ollo 
eoiddliot  help  him.but  sent  him  to  Athens,  where 
Athena  established  the  high  court  of  the  Areo- 
pagus to  hear  the  ease.   Orestes  was  acquitted 

by  a  tie  vr4e,  and  the  Furies  were  ap])e.'isr(l  by 
tlie  e>tal)lishn»ent  of  their  worsliip  a.->  the  Eu- 
nienides  at  Alliens.  Kuripides  added  the  story 
that  after  the  trial  Orestes  was  freed  only  by 
voyaging  to  the  Tauric  Chersonese  for  the  Image 
of  Artemis,  thus  freeing  his  sister  Iphigenia 
(q.v.).  The  Orentrft  of  Kuripides  has  a  unique 
Version  of  a  trial  at  .\r;ros  ;in(l  ooinlenm.'i t i<in. 
After  his  release  from  the  Furies  Orostes  reigned 
at  Argos  or  Sparta,  and  married  Hennione, 


dau^'hter  of  Meiielaus.  after  killing  at  Delphi 
Ncoptolcmud,  SOD  of  Achilles,  who  also  olaiiued 
her  hand.  Scenes  from  this  legend  ara  eomnioii 

on  vases  and  b  n  eiiohturi 

ORESTES  AUD  ELECTRA.  (If  The  title 
commonly  given  to  a  marble  group  in  the  \  ilia 
Ludovisi,  Rome.  It  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
Menelaua  and  probably  represents  Theseus  and 
/Kthra,  or  Telcmaehus  and  Penelope.  (2)  An 
atTccting  group  in  the  Museo  Naziunale,  Naples. 
It  is  iu  the  arehaic  style  revived  by  Positeles 
toward  the  end  of  the  Roman  Republic 

fyVEUB  (Lat..  from  Gk.  ^Opuix).    A  later 

ii  inii  f  r  tlie  aneieiit  Eubwan  city  Histiiia  (q.v.). 

0REX1N  (from  Gk.  ipe^ic,  ortxnt,  desire, 
appetite,  from  kpiyetv,  on;nin,  to  reach  out^ 
desire).  A  derivative  of  chinoUnSt  cbemicalb' 
idienyl-di-hydro  quinazolinc-hydrochlorate.  It  is 
a  grayish,  odorless,  cr>'stalline  powder,  with  a 
bitter,  pungent  taste,  it  is  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  It  is  used  to  increase  the  appetite  by 
increasing  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and 
shoittd  not  be  employed  if  there  is  actual  disease 

of  the  htoniaeh. 

ORT£  (from  T.at.  orphus,  from  Gk.  hpfis^ 
sort  of  perch  i .     A  golden  variety  of  the  ide, 

bred  for  kee[iinj.'  in  n';i;:'riums.    S<.'c  loE. 

OBFEO  ED  EURIDICE,  or  fA'o  ed  li'v-re'- 
dA-chfl.  The  title  of  an  opera  by  Gluck,  with 
libretto  by  Calsabigi.  It  was  presented  in  1702 
in 'Vienna  and  In  1774  in  Paris  with  a  French 

lil.iTt1.:i  'ly  Moline. 

ORFILA,  Cn'WUi',  Matthw.v  JosKPil  lio.VA- 
VENTfKK  (I787  18r>.3).  A  French  chemist,  phy- 
sician, and  tozicologist.  He  was  bom  at  Mahon, 
In  Minorea,  and  studied  medicine  at  Valencia 

and  Barcelona,  receiving  the  tlegree  of  <If>c- 
tur  of  medicine  in  1811.  He  inunediately 
began  a  private  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry, 
botany,  and  anatomy,  and  soon  became  a  well- 
known  and  successful  practitioner.  In  1813  he 
published  a  treatise  on  iwi.-wns  which  materially 
increSsed  his  fame;  in  181(5  he  becanie  Court  phy- 
sician; in  1810  he  was  created  a  citizen  of 
France,  and  l>ec:uiie  juofessor  of  medical  juris- 
prudence; in  1823  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  chemistry,  to  which  was  added  in  1831  the 
deanship  of  the  faculty.  From  1834  he  was  a 
niemlHT  of  th(-  cdiineil  of  jiuhlie  instruction.  lie 
organized  a  clinical  hospital,  founded  a  new  bo- 
tanical garden,  and  a  museum  of  comparative 
anatomy,  which  is  now  known  by  his  name.  He 
died  fn  Paris.  Orflla  is  rejiptrded  as  the  founder 
of  the  seiiTice  of  toximlnrn-,  and  liis  preat  work 
on  the  s.ubject,  Tralir  //- v  jioisotis  tirrn  drtt 
n^fjncs  mintiiil.  viin'tul  <t  <niini<tl,  or  T'n.ri- 
colofjie  fi^tn^ale  (Paris,  1813),  gained  him 
world-wide  recognition.  His  other  works  ares 
EUmrntH  de  chimie  appUqufji  A  la  mMicint 
(1817:  8th  ed.  18') H  ;  TrtiUc  dc  mvdicinc  Uijnle 
(  IH'i'I  -i') :  Hh  ed.  1847)  ;  .l/f'moi''  t  v  stir  plusu:urs 
f/ucfition/i  mtdico-IcfiahH  (Paris,  1839);  and 
kcchrrvhrit  aur  Vcmpoi.tonnement  par  Voeidt 
nr<'  (('*'  i<  r  fib.,  1841 ) . 

OR'FORD,  Sir  Roiikbt  Wau-ole,  First  Earl 
of.  .An  English  sUitesnian.  See  WaLfoI^  Sir 
Robert,  First  Earl  of  Orford. 

OBOAIf  (AS.  ort/anr.  nrffann.  from  Lat.  or- 
</<ni!<ni.  froni  C.k.  iojai  -  ;  ,  iii-'ninicnt.  organ; 
connected  with  ipyvv,  agon,  work,  Av.  varez, 
to  work,  Qoth.  ga'waurkif  OHG.  uwrefc,  wervh. 
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Ger.  ^yerk,  AS.  weorc,  Eng.  icorfc).  In  biologj', 
noy  part  of  a  plant  or  animal  that  has  a  definite 
work  to  perforin  for  the  good  of  the  whole  being. 

In  the  poswe-sfjion  of  organs  living  oriMtiircs 
dilTer  from  mineral  Aubstances:  contHMjUinily  llic 
former  are  called  'orgjirii-^ms,'  and  are  i>;uii  tu 
be  composed  of  ortsauie  mutter,  wher«««  the  latter 
are  inorpuiie.  Even  in  the  lowlieet  oiw-celled 
creatures  organs  make  their  appearance.  The 
nucleus  may  be  regarded  as  the  firtit  or  oldest 
or;,Mn  in  i>i>runi.-.iiis.  The  cytojjlu'-ni  a-i  will  as 
uuclcoplaHm  must,  bowcvcr,  be*  rt'gardcd  uh  com- 
|NMed  of  u  complex  of  primitive  organs  which 
we  cannot  indeed  see,  but  with  whoee  behaviov 
vre  are  acquainted.    Theee  are  the  *biophore8' 

or  nJir■r^l^<>llH'^.  In  sihik'  of  these  m;.'.uis.  nlsn 
called  'orguiioids,'  f»ctiud  to  reside  tht  luuli*)!  of 
the  nutrition ;  lu  others  that  of  locomotion .  in 
otherH  that  of  sensation.  Visible  structures  are 
also  developed,  such  as  a  foamwork  and  often 
cilia.  Thus  even  in  its  most  primitive  form 
protopla.sm  is  already  possessed  of  many  organs; 
it  is  orQiitiiz'iJ.  Of  liio  uri;:in  uf  the  most 
primitive  organism,  vt  the  source  uf  ihia  for- 
tiHute  concurrence  of  mutually  operating  or- 
guis,  we  are  totally  ignorant. 

Although  even  the  einpleat  protoplaam  ia 
orpnTiizt'il,  organization  iKtoiius  more  complex 
in  the  iiighcr  forms.  Iht  organs  become  more 
numerous  and  have  different  ranks.  There  are 
the  organs  of  groec  anatomy,  such  as  the  eye, 
the  ■tomaeh,  hMrt,  and  the  limbs,  tissues,  etc., 
which  are  complexes  of  organs  of  a  lower  rank, 
and  are  in  turn  made  up  of  the  unit  organs — the 
cells.  All  cells  have  iln'  organized  structure 
of  urotoplaiiui.  The  i-^M  iiti:  of  organization  ia 
division  of  labor.  In  a  Kn  al  factory  each  worker 
does  a  single  stage  of  the  work,  so  that  if  one 
drops  out  the  woiric  of  the  others  is  stopped.  In 
hUfh  a  factoiy,  then'forc.  .xtnuir  ili\i-i.)ti  vt 
labor  is  found,  on  the  whole,  Ui  Ik.*  iLiuiu  uM'ly  ud- 
vuntagcous  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
work  done;  ko  in  the  organieou  Important  is 
the  fact  that,  despite  the  extreme  (uvision  of 
labor  in  the  organism,  the  whole  rules  over  the 
parts.  So  that  even  if  an  organ  fails  to  perform 
its  function  completely,  the  >)r^'ani>iii  may  still 
Hurvivti  through  a  regulative  capacity  in  the  rest 
of  the  organlsB* 

Ukoevblokd  AMD  Vbbtiqial  OBQARa.  There 
are  certain  organs  in  nearly  nil  animals  which 
attain  Ii1tl<'  il<  \  i  liijnin'ril — snnii-  '.(•.■m,  iinlicd,  to 
be  rctropre»si\clv  tieielupaig.  Tins  rtlro^nssion 
may  take  place  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual or  of  the  race,  and  seems  to  be  duo 
to  disuse.  The  organs  that  are  biecomiug  degen- 
erate in  tlie  race  nppmr  in  a  more  or  Ics-  niili- 
meiitary  condition  even  in  the  embryonic  life 
of  the  individual.  Thoy  may  later  disappear  in 
the  individual  development '  or  long  persist  as 
vestigial  and  apparently  useless  structures. 
Organs  occasionally  wcur  which  arc  imjH'rfect, 
inetiniplete  in  structure,  as  a  rc-ult  of  faulty  or 
arrested  development.  Thus  ran'  cas^-s  of  per- 
sistent pill-slits  oerur  in  man,  I  lie  two  halves 
of  the  upper  lip  fail  to  fuse,  or  the  lieart  is 
imperfect  in  construction.   Sec  Disl-se. 

CottKELATio^  OF  Orgaivs.  rcrtain  organs  of 
the  body  arc  jiby<inl. ,  itly  rtr  morpholopically 
MO  int»rde(H'ri«lent  thai  any  ehiinpc  in  (he  one 
Itrinps  nbout  ocrtuin  ch.nnpes  in  the  otl»er«.  Such 
close  ndations  between  organs  wo  call  enrrpla- 
tion.    For  example,  such     relation  exists  be 


tween  the  length  of  the  right  and  left  arms,  and 
between  the  leqgth  of  the  arm  and  the  stature. 
8yMMR«T  or  OuoAVB.   Throughout  all  the 

uniinal  kinpilnni,  an  external  htlateral  ;vni- 
inetry  uf  urgaua  very  generally  prevails  in  the 
two  >idt>8  of  the  body.  These  simihir  >ides  ato 
(ulied  'antimeres.'  Xliia  is  the  case  in  man  and 
in  all  vertebrates.  In  the  intcm.il  organs  of 
the  higher  vertebrates,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the 
two  sides  of  the  body  present  great  diversities  in 
the  eireulat inj,',  digestive,  and  other  systonis. 
This  asymmetry  has  evolvetl  from  th«  sym- 
metrical condition  character  istie  of  the  lower 
vertebrates.  Even  the  external  oigvia  of  the 
higher  vertebrates,  although  similar  on  the  two 
sides,  are  very  irnperfeetly  so.  In  the  two  hands, 
for  example,  the  bluod  Vfs.r*els,  nerves,  and  tiager- 
jioints  of  one  differ  from  those  of  the  other.  In 
MolluMA  bilateral  symmetry  sometimes  exists, 
and  is  sometimes  entirely  lost,  the  one  side  re- 
maining relatively  undeveloped.  In  the  Arthro- 
poda  the  synmietry  is  in  general  as  perfect  as  in 
vertebrates,  and  in  the  internal  stnn  i  m  even 
more  so.  In  the  Kcbinodermata  and  Ca-lenterata 
radial  symmetry  prevails,  i.e.  there  are  more 
than  two  similar  antimeres  (usuaUy  five) 
grouped  around  a  ehief  axis.  In  sea'anenKnies 
Hiere  are  usually  five  of  these  antimeres;  in 
iiyUroiiiedusie  four.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom 
a  radial  symmetry  appears  in  the  regular  dis- 
tribution of  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  etc,  around 
the  centre  of  the  flower;  and  also  in  the  anraiign- 
ment  of  nrpans  aro\ind  the  chief  nxis  of  the  plant. 
Sec  IlOUULUUK  ;  HoMUfLAbY  ;  MoBPUULoaT. 

OBOAJT.    A  wind  Instminent  of  powerful 

dimensions,  whoae  earliest  historj*  cannot  be 
exactly  traced,  lhuU|;h  it  is  safe  Lu  assume  that 
its  predecessors  were  the  bagpipes  and  Pan's 
pipes.  The  organum  hydraulicum  of  Ctesibius,  a 
native  of  Alexandria  (c.250  B.C.),  has  been 
described  by  his  pupil.  Heron,  also  of  Alexandria, 
from  whom  it  would  appear  that  orjjans  were 
made  in  Greece  and  Italy  with  wind  generatoti 
by  bellows  (air  pumps),  and  also  by  means  of 
water  pressure.  Tlien  is  also  extant  a  descrip- 
tion (Orcck)  of  an  organ  belonging  to  JuIimi 
the  Apostate  '(fourth  century  a.d.),  and  there 
arc  other  examples  from  Cassiixiurus  and  Saint 
.\ugustine.  Further  data  are  oblaiited  from  an- 
cient reliefs,  representations,  and  accounts  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  instrumoiC  was 
known  in  the  West  even  before  the  Emperor 
Constantine  (roprnrynios)  sent  n  gift  of  one  to 
King  Pepin  in  757.  Tlicije  early  instruments 
were  naturally  imperfect,  rarely  poss4«ssing  more 
than  from  eight  to  fifteen  pipes;  while  the  key- 
Ixmrd  constated  of  small  upright  plates  mad*  of 
w(K)d  which  tho  performer  pressnl  upon.  The 
sound  of  the  pi|>e  continued  until  the  key  plate 
was  restored  to  its  former  position.  The  organ 
is  said  to  have  been  Ant  employed  in  the  church 
during  the  time  of  Pope  Vitalian  I.  (c.666  AJk). 
Pepin  placed  the  f'nnstnntine  organ  in  the  Church 
of  Saint  Corneille  at  Compi*gne.  and  Charle- 
magne had  one  made  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  a  model 
of  the  one  at  Compiftgne.  Caliph  Uanin  al- 
Rashid  presented  Charlemagne  with  an  organ 
built  by  (Jiufur.  an  Aral).  In  Europe  at  this 
period  the  organ-builders  of  Venice  wen*  con- 
Riilerod  the  l)cst.  but  in  the  following  century 
Ixith  the  French  and  the  Ciermans  made  rapid 
stridpK.    The    great    organ    in  Winebestcr 
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Cathedral,  described  by  the  monk  Wulstan, 
was  the  first  instrument  of  importance  erected 
in  Ei^land.  It  is  described  M  having  been 
operatM  by  "two  brethren  of  concordant  spirit," 
and  its  tone  is  said  to  havo  "revt'dxTut**!  nml 
echoed  in  every  direction  so  that  no  oii«!  wna  able 
to  draw  near  and  hear  the  sound,  but  had  to  stop 
with  his  hjuida  his  gRping  ears."  Among  the 
Auglo-Sazons  <rf  the  tentii  century  the  title  *Bum- 
bulum'  was  applied  to  the  or^'nn.  Up  to  this 
time  the  instrument  was  worked  by  means  of 
slides,  which,  according  as  {]ivy  weie  opened  of 
eloaed,  admitted  wind  to  the  pipes. 

The  modcru  keyboard  (q.v.)  grew  out  of  the 
bven  of  this  period,  which  have  been  well 
deaeribed  ss  resembling  those  used  by  a  railway 
signal  switchman.  The  organ  alrea<!y  ini  titioiied 
at  Winchester  is  said  to  have  had  four  hundred 
pipes  and  two  fdavieTB,  each  of  which  had  twenty 
kqrs  (the  compass  of  the  Quido  moiuielMwd)* 
•nd  aim  had  ten  pipes  for  each  key,  which  were 
further  reinfurcvd  in  the  oclavc  aiul  douMe 
octave.  The  Hpeeial  develdjiiiieut  of  tlie  t\Nelfth 
century  .seems  to  liave  been  the  divi-^ion  into 
registers  of  the  pipe-work,  which,  with  its  com* 
plicated  medianism,  caused  a  great  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  instrument  and  made  necessary 
such  large  keys  that  they  had  to  be  struck  with 
the  lists  or  elbows.  The  introduction  of  reed 
pipeA  occurred  ia  the  fifteenth  century,  subse- 
quent to  the  invention  of  pedals  in  Qennany 
about  1360.  Impiovenienta  were  also  nude  in 
the  IcfytxMTd  so  that  lingera  could  he  used  in- 
i^trnil  nf  fists.  Organ-building  now  became  a 
rt^ul.ii  iiade.  The  father  of  the  modern  orgau^ 
building'  craft,  bO  far  as  any  authoritative  ac- 
count is  concerned,  was  Albert  van  On,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  pedals,  although  the  idea  is  also  attributed 
to  Ludwifj  van  Valbekc,  (if  Br.ilmiit,  and  al-^o 
to  a  (ieruian  uamed  Berubard.  \'an  built  the 
celebrated  organ  of  Saint  Nicholas  Church  at 
Utrecht.  From  this  time  also  dates  the  infla* 
enoe  of  the  organist  on  the  builder,  for  improved 
instruments  made  possible  the  skillful  orf,Mni--t, 
and  his  reflex  influence  diseii\ creil  and  (level()[H'(l 
further  improvements  anil  possiliilit ii's  in  the 
instrument.  Coming  to  the  time  of  Bach,  we 
find  tile  organ  the  most  thoroughly  developed 
and  possibly  the  most  important  nmsical  instru- 
ment of  the  period.  Saxony,  which  may  be 
described  as  the  birthplace  of  the  inapnificent 
instrument  of  to-day,  boasts  of  over  two  hundred 
orgu-buildcrs  between  1869  and  1780,  including 
such  world-famous  workmen  as  the  Silbermaans. 
Hildebrand,  Gablcr,  Sommer,  and  Herbst,  The 
differenco  l)et\veen  the  Freneh  and  the  Ormun 
systems  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  varions  pipes.  The  French  gave 
the  reeds  to  the  instrument,  while  the  Germans 
invented  the  Oamba  family  and  brought  the 
small  wooden  pipe  tone  to  great  perfection.  Tlio 
next  frreat  and  coaiparatively  recent  discovery 
Was  ;i  ];n  thod  for  equalizing  the  wind  pressure, 
by  the  introduction  of  inverted  ribs  in  the  upper 
leservoirs  of  the  bellows,  an  improvement  which 
made  possible  a  constant  wind  pressure  and  eoB' 
sequently  an  c%'enncs.s  of  tone  which  had  hitherto 
been  unattainable.  The  'hanpf u«>rk'  aii<l  'obcr- 
werk'  of  Germany  corrcfipond  to  the  'preuf  of 
the  modern  English  and  American  organ;  and 
similarly  the  'bruatwerk'  ia  the  equivalent  of 


the  Ettglish  'swell.'  Tbe  ruckpoeitiv'  corre* 
sponded  to  the  English  'choir'  or  ^hair*  orgMk 
A  distinctive  feature  of  the  German  organs  was 
their  'echo'  organ,  which  contained  stops  redu- 
plicating either  the  whole  or  the  upper  portion 
of  some  of  the  stops  on  the  main  organ.  As 
they  were  built  in  an  inclosed  box,  they  produced 
the  effect  of  distance.  An  English  maker,  Abra* 
ham  Jordan,  invented  the  simple  contrivanoe  of 
shutters  about  1720,  an  invention  which  in- 
creased the  tone  of  the  eolio  hlop^  and  was  prac- 
tically the  brst  real  'swell.'  Other  eountries 
were  somewhat  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
English  invoition,  for,  according  to  Bumey,  no 
trace  of  it  could  be  found  anywhere  on  the 
Continent  except  in  the  ilichelkirche  at  Ilomberg, 
ami  even  there  it  was  so  ^i  i  ill  ;  -  to  be  almost 
inelTective.  in  Franee  tin^  di^posiliou  of  the 
stops  in  classes  stems  to  have  l>een  the  same  aa 
in  Qennaiiy,  Holland,  and  England.  The  oi]gan 
of  Saint  Roeh  (1750)  had  four  manuals,  of 
whiih  tho  great  and  choir  communicated  by 
means  of  a  spring.  Tlie  third  manual  was  for 
the  reed  stops,  and  tho  fourth  or  upper  for  tbe 
echoes.  Tbe  spring  of  oommunictition  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  modem  coupler.  Coming  down 
to  tho  nineteenth  century,  we  find  the  efTorts  of 
the  builders  directed  to  still  further  improve- 
ments in  tlic  wind  ap[)aratus  and  the  ke\boar<l. 
An  Englishman,  C.  S.  Barker  (1806-79),  noticed 
that  in  the  great  organ  at  York  Minster  several 
pounds'  pressuve  was  neeessaiy  to  force  down 
any  single  k^.  In  the  search  for  a  remedy  tho 
principle  of  the  hydraulic  press  occurred  to  him, 
with  the  result  that  he  devised  a  movement  or 
mechanism  l>y  which  the  action  was  set  in  motion 
by  the  expansive  power  of  compressed  air,  so  that 
the  kqr,  instead  of  being  a  lever  which  hud  to 
move  a  complicated  mechanism  of  back  falls, 
rollers,  springs,  etc.,  became  a  valve  lever  whose 
only  function  was  to  lulmit  or  cut  ofT  a  small 
quantity  of  air  in  order  to  obtuiu  a  result 
great  IT  than  had  been  possible  before.  Barker 
offered  his  disooreiy  to  the  celebrated  builders, 
Mesn-s.  Hill,  of  London,  when  they  were  at  work 
on  the  organ  in  the  r.irminiiham  Town  Hall,  hut 
they  rejected  it.  Tho  equally  celelirated  Parisian 
builder,  ( 'availl(>-CoII,  was  lU'Xt  ajiproaeheil,  and 
promptly  applied  it  to  the  organ  of  Saint  Denis. 
Thus  the  three  great  inventions  of  the  swell, 
the  bellows,  and  the  pneumatic  lever  belong  tO 
the  English  school  of  organ-building. 

The  MoDr;KN  okoan.  The  modern  organ  is  oriH- 
narily  several  organs  in  one,  the  number  varying 
according  to  the  size  of  the  complete  instrument. 
In  a  largs  Oinan  the  order  of  claviers  would  be 
as  fallows:  echo  organ,  solo  organ,  swell  organ, 
preat  orf,'an,  choir  orpran.  ami  pcclal  orpan.  The 
ijreat  oryuu  contains  the  pipea  of  largest  tculc 
and  most  powerful  tone,  and  does  not  ordinarily 
contain  any  soft  stops  unless  the  manual  is  re- 
quired to  serve  as  a  choir  as  well  as  a  great 
organ.  The  swcU  organ  is  that  part  ff  the 
instrument  which  is  inclosed  in  a  box.  Tin; 
pipe-  arc  u-^uajly  nf  sTiiallcr  ■^<'ali'  tlian  are 
tliose  of  the  ^rcat  organ,  and  where  there  arc 
only  two  manuals,  it  usually  inoludos  several 
soft  and  lan^  registers,  and  also  the  majority 
of  the  reed  stops.   The  <^oir  nrgan  is  used  for 

--(ift  ac(  i.infiaiiinient,  anil  is  made  up  largely  of 
tiute  tonc  stopn.  with  possibly  one  or  two  reed 
stops.  In  the  Ix-st  organs  tliey  are  inclose*!  in 
a  swell  box  which  opens  on  «U  four  sides.  The 
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solo  organ  contains  the  orchestral  gtupn,  snnie 
or  all  of  irhioh  may  be  inclosod  in  a  swell  box. 
The  echo  oiyan  is  made  up  of  stops  of  small 
Bcnle  and  of  delirntply  soft  tone.    They  are 

Roincf imcs  iiicluilid  in  the  Hwoll  box  of  the  swell 
organ,  evi-n  though  they  have  n  separate  manual. 
Whore  this  is  done,  however,  it  is  usual  to 
iliclose  them  in  a  box  which  must  be  not  less 
than  three  inehee  in  thickness.  The  pedat  orffan, 
as  its  name  iniplif^i.  holonus  to  the  pi<l;illui;ir(l 
and  consists  of  ranks  of  pipes  Avhich  practically 


the  former,  they  are  cylindrical  in  form,  and 
when  of  the  latter  materialj  they  arc  either 
rectaqgular,  triangular,  or  cjrlindrical.  The 
pitch  and  quatitv  of  the  tone  depends  on  the 

length  and  prriernl  chjirrulfr  of  the  flue  pipe. 
Metal  flue  piix-s  may  Imj  eitiier  o\teT\  cylindrical, 
conical,  conical  with  bell  at  the  top,  conical 
inverted,  stopped  cylindrical,  or  half-stopped 
eyilndrieat.    wood  pipes  are  either  open  fear^ 

siilrtl.  or  rcrtanRular ;  three-side<l  or  triniiiriilar ; 
pyramidal;   inverted  pyramidal;   turned  eylin^ 
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TYPICAL  OBQAK  nVttt. 

1,  o]tcn  cyHndrlcnl  metal  flue  pipe:  3,  conical  motnl  Sue  phie;  3.  conical  metal  flu«  pipe  with  bt)ll;  4,  InrertM)  m«tat 
flilf  |il|>i' :  Htc  ipiii'il  i  vliiiilrii  ril  tii<>tal  flue  pIlK" ;  0.  half  nti  ii  ix''!  l  yliinlrii  jil  rm'tiil  tinr'  ji|]>c  ;  7.  TWf  nneiilar  woimI  pll*; 
8,  t  ri.iiiKi'liir  »i,,hI  i>i[i-' .  iivrainlilnl  winio  pipe;  .■\linilrlrnl  hikhI  i-i;"' ;  II.  inv->rl>Hl  j.yraiulilal  woimI  pl|H>  ;  12. 
Rtiiptn'tl  i\H  tai)g:iitur  uooU  pi|H>:  13,  oni<-linlf  n-<'tuiiKiilur  rtt-O  iiictAl  pltH>:  H.lnrerUHl  coulcnl  ree*!  uct*!  plpn;  16,  belt 
topiwd  luvcrt«>J  rvcKl  metal  pi|M>:  16.  crtlmlrioal  mptal  piptt;  19, ayllBdrtMl ISSd  IMtal  pipe  Vlth  Ml  top;  Uk«oa> 
leal  mxl  Bietol  plpo;  19,  cylindrical  liaK-stop  rood  niet^l  pl|>e. 


are  a  continuation  of  the  manuals.   They  arc  of 

iiioFi-  ]Hi\\('rfiil  toiio,  however,  and  arc  so  designed 
as  to  atford  a  suitable  bass  or  contrast  to  any 
stop  upon  the  manuals. 

The  StoF8.  Each  atop  iucludeu  a  number  of 
pi|H's  whieh  follow  each  other  chromatically 
and  extend  over  the  entire  key  boa  nl  or  some 
|K>r(ion  of  it.  Each  set  of  pipes  consists  of 
tuljos  producing  the  same  quality  of  tone  through- 
out; thus  the  (iermau  term  Stinimr  (voice)  for 
stop  is  sinfpilarly  appropriate.  Stops  are  classi- 
fied as  (a)  complete  stojw.  (h)  inconiph-te 
stops,  (c)  short  stops,  (d)  divided  stops,  (e) 
compound  stops.  Complete  stops  extend  the 
entire  length  of  (he  keyboard;  incomplete  stops 
do  not  do  so.  Short  slope  are  those  which  can- 
not be  completed  bj'  any  other  stop.  Divided 
stops  are  those  whicli  divitle  the  manual  compass 
In-tween  them.  ComjKJund  stops  have  two  or 
niort'  pipes  to  a  note.  (See  MlXTUBJiS.)  The 
tone  <|nalities  of  (he  pipes  of  an  OT^n  may 
bi'  ciaHsified  as  follows:  The  orqau  tone,  which 
is  l)est  repres<-nted  by  the  English  IC-foot  and 
a  foot  open  diapason  octave  works;  the  (Jernian 
Id-foot,  8-foot,  and  4-foot  principle;  and  the 
French  16-foot,  8-foot  momtre,  and  4- foot  pres- 
tant;  the  fhttc  tone  by  the  lO-fwt  bourdon.  8-foot 
stopped  diapason,  (Jcdeckt.  Melo<lia.  Clarabella, 
an»i  the  8  f(K»t  and  4-foot  flutes;  the  siring  tone 
by  the  10- foot  pedal  violone.  contra  gamba.  8-foot 
violin,  'cello,  gnmbn,  keraulophon.  salieional, 
viol  d'ainour;  the  reed  tone  by  the  trutiijH't, 
olsK",  Iminsooii,  flarincl,  vox  hutiiana,  troiiil>ono, 
etc.  The  structure  "tLMii  pipes  coii4is(s  of 
two  fceneral  classes,  viz.  Hue  and  reed  pipeti. 
The  former  derive  their  name  from  tlie  method 
by  whieh  their  (otic  \*  produced,  i.e.  (lie  pus-ing 
of  air  from  (he  foot  of  the  pipe  throu;:h  a  //i/r, 
(pr  n  iriow  opening,  across  the  mouth  of  the  pipe. 
Such  pipes  are  made  of  metal  and  wood.   If  of 


drical ;  stopped  rectangular;  and  half-stopped 
reel  angular. 

Hff^d  fjipm  are  of  two  kinds — the  striking  or 
impinging  reed,  in  whieh  the  vibrator  strikes 
aj^iinst  the  reed  or  metal  tube  inserted  in  the 
blodc  of  metal  which  fltA  into  the  boot  of  the 


r^Boot  or  Socket 

«BBD  riFB. 

pipe,  and  the  free  rwd  whieh  in  vibratini:  pn--c-i 
>n  and  out  of  the  ojH'ning  fre<'ly  and  without 
touching  or  striking.  Tlii-^  lait.r  sprcies.  how- 
ever, is  scldnni  used.  With  tlie  impinging  reed 
tlie  vibnitiii;:  ]>ortion  of  the  tongue  may  ba 
lengthened  or  shortened,  and  made  to  Tilmta 
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■knmr  or  faster  by  raising  or  lowering  the 
tuning  spring,  and  thna  bringing  it  to  tiie 
desired  pitch.  In  the  case  of  the  free  reed,  the 
tongue  ^'ibrates  in  the  opening  on  the  face  of  the 
cschallott.  Sometimes  the  tuning  is  regulated 
by  Uittmb-knota  on  a  threaded  wire.  Heed  pipee 
en  either  of  metal  m  wood;  in  the  former  ease 
their  shapo  is  either  inverted  conical,  tlic  Mnino 
surmounted  with  a  bell,  cylindrical,  the  same 
suriiiouiiti'd  with  a  \>e\\,  conical,  or  rylindriral 
half  stopped.  With  the  lowest  toned  reeds  the 
pipes  are  twnally  of  wood,  four-nided,  and  in 
iome  organs  are  thirty-two  feet  in  length.  Free 
reed  pipes  have  their  bodies  tisiially  made  of 
wo(h1.  The  |>ooiiliar  quiility  nf  tho  reed  tone  18 
largely  caused  liy  the  prvM  iice  of  harmonics,  and 
it  due  chiefly  to  the  curve  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
lealing  and  length  of  the  tube.  As  in  the  ease 
of  lluee,  reed  oipee  are  oeeaBionally  made  of 
dnuhip  or  half  fcnglh.  It  was  stated  earli  r  r.^ 
this  article  that  ttic  reeds  were  peculiarly 
French  and  t)>at  tlie  fJcnnan-*  wen'  str(inf,dy 
inolined  to  the  flues.  T.ochcr  speaks  of  this  as 
nationally  eharaeteristie.  and  gives  the  two  fol- 
lowing examples:  The  MUnster  organ  in  Ulm 
(Walcker),  as  compared  to  the  organ  of  the 
Tr;  i  li'-ro  Palace,  Paris  (CavHille-Cnll )  ;  uml 
tlie  organ  of  Saint  Johanniskirche,  Stuttgart 
(Weigle),  as  compared  to  the  MUnsi«r  organ, 
Genera  jjderklin).  An  ancient  family  name  for 
RKh  reed  stops  as  the  Gcigenrcgal  and  tiie  Jung* 
Femregal  is  'Bsgnlsi'  wl^h  ie  Still  sometimes 
used. 

The  parts  of  the  organ  naturally  fall  into 
three  divisions :  the  pipework,  the  mechanism  for 
blowing  (bellows,  channels,  wind  chest,  etc.), 

and  the  mechanism  by  which  the  wind  in  utili?^. 
The  pijWR  are  arranged  according  to  the  stops 
to  whicli  they  aunwer.  Kiich  pipe  ixivcs  hut,  one 
sounds  so  that  the  number  of  pipes  must  equal  the 
munber  of  sounds  required,  and  if  there  is  but 
one  stop  on  the  organ,  there  would  have  to  be 
as  many  pipes  as  there  are  keys  on  the  clavier. 
The  pip's  of  each  re;;istcr  are  so  {dac('<l  that 
they  c:an  all  at  the  nunie  time  be  coniieeltHl  or 
shut  off  together  by  the  action  of  the  stop. 
The  nulling  out  ol  a  stop  admits  the  wind  to 
the  cnest,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  press 
the  key.  which  in  its  turn  opens  a  small  valve, 
to  voice  the  pi[>f'  hch)ii;;in;:  to  that  key.  The 
various  nuinuals  arc  connected  toL'cthcr  by 
Goapiers,  manual  and  pedal.  The  frame  ordi- 
narily unites  the  manuals  with  the  great  oigan, 
but  in  all  large  organs  and  the  most  recent 
small  organs  the  manuals  may  be  coupled  among 
themselves;  besides  the*M;>  there  are  the  octave 
couplers,  which  unite  every  key  with  thnt  of 
the  upper  or  Under  octave,  or  hotli,  in  which 
latter  case  it  fe jBcnerally  culled  the  double* 
ectavB  conpler.  Tm  coupler  produces  an  eK'> 
ceedingly  full  tone.  When  we  speak  of  i>n>  utuatic 
action  we  mean  the  mechaui<^m  which  is  used 
to  operate  the  pallets  and  stops  and  their  mov- 
ing mechanism,  the  motive  power  being  oora- 
ptessed  air  or  atmospherle  pressure  rushing  In 
to  fill  the  vacuum.  In  every  cnie  the  motor  i'^ 
a  brllows.  i.e.  n  device  for  pencrat in;,'  wind,  and 
of  an  cxt<  ri-il  li  I  f  I  nllapsildc  dr-^i;,'n.  Mfifors 
may  be  cither  near  the  keyboard  tranHmittiiig 
their  power  in  the  desired  direction  by  means 
of  a  long  tracker,  or  they  may  be  situated  near 
the  part  upon  which  they  act,  in  which  case 
thiy  are  gommed  by  other  small  motors  situated 


near  the  keys  and  conneeted  with  the  lane 

motors  by  small  tubes  of  indefinite  length.  In 

the  first  instance  the  tranf^r  !-  i  i\  of  power 
is  by  trackers,  but  in  the  la.it  instance  it  is 
by  what  is  called  tubular  pneumatics.  In  the 
tubular  pneumatic  system  tiie  position  of  the 
motors  inside  of  the  wind  chest  enables  the 
pressure  of  the  wind,  when  tho  key  is  at  rest, 
to  liave  acc<'.*s  also  to  the  interior  of  the 
motor,  NO  that  the  top  is  l)alanc<'d  l)y  the  pres-.ure 
of  the  wind  within  and  without.  The  ordinary 
pneumatic  lever  action  may  be  said  to  work 
on  the  principle  of  the  inflation  of  a  feeder  or 
motor.  In  this  action  the  pressure  of  wind,  or 
tho  sise  of  the  motor,  must  be  so  nrrnnge<l  as 
to  be  of  Bufticient  power  to  draw  the  action 
attadied  to  thnt  [mrtion  of  the  motor  which  is 
free  to  wan  when  the  inflation  takes  place. 
While  this  action  is  exceedingly  useful  for  large 
instruments,  in  which  the  complicated  mechan- 
ism makes  the  totich  too  heavy  for  comfortable 
playing,  it  ncvertliolcis  lacks  the  exact  precision 
of  attack,  and  is  fatal  to  correct  phrasing  and 
toudi,  in  that  there  is  no  sharp  edge  to  the 
cessation  of  tone.  Tubular  pneumatics,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  found  to  give  a  very 
prompt  tone  in  i)edal  work,  owin^r  to  the  fact 
that  the  pallets  iiiHtead  of  being  hinged  may 
open  and  close  in  parallel  motion.  If  well  made, 
this  action  will  not  easily  get  out  of  order, 
besides  which  it  appeals  to  the  i>layer  in  that  it 
lends  itsilf  easily  to  octave  work.  Its  expense, 
however,  i.-*  a  serious  item,  owing  to  the  weight 
and  cost  of  the  tubing  and  n<wssary  apparatus. 
Electro-pneumatic  actionsy  which  are,  as  their 
name  implies,  a  combination  of  electrics  and 
pneumatics,  have  thus  far  satisfied  all  require- 
ments except  ptrhajij*  that  of  absolute  reliability, 
althouL'h  the  advocates  of  the  principle  assert 
timt  that  fault  has  been  overeonte.  In  this  action 
a  tiny  disk  valve  is  opened  hy  electricity  and 
admits  the  heavy  piesnire  wind  to  the  pneumatie 
movement  near  the  pallet.  The  console  or  key- 
Ixiard,  throu;;h  the  various  mechanical  ami  elec- 
trical HC'lions,  iiiuybe  placed  in  any  position  con- 
venient to  the  player,  quite  independent  of  the 
location  of  the  instrument.  Numerous  mechani- 
cal aids  to  r^istration  are  also  important 
features  of  the  modem  organ. 

BcUotcs  of  the  simplest  form  are  con- 
structed after  the  manner  of  the  -smith's 
bellows,  i.e.  pump  work.  A  distinction  is 
made  between  horizontal  and  diagonal  bel- 
lows. Of  whatever  shape  or  form  they  are 
but  one  thing  is  neoes-sary,  that  they  be  ample 
for  the  full  organ,  .\utomatic  organ-blowing 
engines  or  apparntuses  are  now  common,  the 
manufacture  of  which  is  a  trade  by  itself.  The 
rule  has  been  hiid  down  that  a  water  ptsssmu 
of  at  least  thirty-five  pounds  to  the  square  Ineh 
is  recc-«ary  for  blowini:  hy  water.  In  this 
methcKl  two  pairs  of  bellow.s  are  required,  one 
pair  (which  is  for  the  exclusive  operation  of 
the  engine)  having  square  rising  feeders  and  an 
ordinary  waste  valve,  and  the  other  pair  being 
specially  provided  with  feeders  so  thnt  in  ease 
of  failure  of  the  water  or  engine  the  hellows 
may  he  blown  by  hand.  Electric  and  pas  en- 
gines are  not  quite  so  economical,  and  sufTer  in 
comparison  with  water  power  from  the  fact  that 
the  electric  engine  is  subject  to  disarrangement, 
and  the  gas  engine  is  somewhat  noisy  by  reason 
of  the  explosions. 
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Soundboards  and  tcind  chests  are  r«|iure*l 
to  be  of  suQicient  length  and  width  to  give 
the  pi|i««  plenty  of  apeakiiig  room.  The  wind 
chest  is  an  air*tight  box  or  chainber  having 
channelii  above  the  valves  or  pallifs,  oii»>  for 
each  note.  In  connection  with  llic  v^iiid  chml  or 
Mundboard  ia  the  slider.  When  the  performer 
draws  a  stop  the  holes  in  the  slide  correspond 
to  the  holes  in  the  table  and  upper  board,  and 
thus  cti.iMf  tlir  wiiul  to  pa-sB  from  tlw  ohnnuela 
lo  the  jiipi'ij.  \\  lu-u  the  stop  is  rt  turtu-il,  the 
slide  is  moved  so  that  the  holes  do  not  t-oirc- 
spoud,  and  the  plain  surface  clos<-s  ttte  cliuuuels 
to  the  pipes.  Valve  pallets  are  about  nn  inch  in 
thickness  and  from  eleven  to  sixteen  inches  in 
length.  All  the  »pae*8  between  the  lower  edgeti 
of  the  partitions  of  tlu-  souudhoanl  tlioso 
which  the  valves  t^vi-r  ure  packed  with  iilUng. 
and  each  valve  is  maintained  in  its  place  by  a 
steel  spring.  When  tlie  valve  is  opened  to  admit 
titB  wind  to  a  pipe  it  is  pulled  down  about  half 
an  inrli  ni  one  end,  whil*>  the  other  end  is  held 
in  place  by  a  pin.  The  valves  in  the  wind  cheats 
are  worked  by  a  mcehanism  whieh  is  Gonneeted 
with  the  keys. 

The  key  octtoa  deals  with  the  entire  process 
of  frt using  a  pipe  to  speak,  the  siniplcst  method 
of  wiiivii  i>erhapa  is  the  lever  or  fan  frame  move- 
ment when  the  wiiui  chest  is  built  on  semitonal 
principles;  upright  rods  {stickrrit)  are  placed 
upon  the  inside  ends  of  the  keys,  the  tops  of 
these  are  inserted  in  one  end  of  tiie  levers  which 
are  arrangetl  perpendicularly  over  each  respeetive 
key,  the  other  ends  converging  under  the  pull- 
down wires  of  the  wind  chest.  Should  these 
wires  Ihj  some  distance  from  the  keys,  tracker 
action  is  used.  Trackers  are  thin  strips  of  wood 
capable  of  sustaining  weight  longitudinally; 
should  the  trackers  be  very  long,  guides  are 
provided  for  their  support.  Thus  when  the  key 
is  depressed  it  can-i-^  an  alino-,t  iiistaiilaiH-ous 
action  whereby  the  wind  in  |H  riiiit(t«d  to  reach 
the  pipe  and  cause  it  to  sjx  ak.  The  compass 
on  an  organ  manual  is  usually  from  CO  to  U  or 
A,  ftlthoniBrh  it  is  better  extended  to  C,  as  is 
Koind iTiies  done,  thus  compleliriL'  the  llvr  octaves. 
This  latter  is  especially  di-^iiable  win-re  the 
pedal  organ  ranges  from  ('('C  to  V  (.30  notes). 
The  names  of  the  more  important  etopH  will  be 
found  diflcussed  under  their  own  titles.  See  also 
llARMu.MrM;  Mklookon;  Voicnro;  TBHFSnA- 
ment;  Tremilant:  Ti  .mni;. 

Ilil!i.i<M,nMMiv.  lliriii>n,  Oitjan  Cnnut ruction 
(l»n<ion.  iJK)0)  :  Ijtlui-.  t  iw  Organ  and  //«  Haa- 
tirs  (Boston,  190.3>  ;  Matthews,  .1  Handbook  of 

the  Organ  (London,  1807);  Frensel,  Die  Orgtl 
und  ihre  Mehter  (Drwdpn.  ;  Ziemner.  Die 

(i)  '!-f  I  (^ueillinbiirir.  1^<''<I1:  Dixon.  Practical 
Or<tan  Uuildinf]  '  l.niitlon.  1881);  Stainer.  The 
Orann     ( ib.,    1^77  i;    Hill,    '/'/if    (trfinn  Canea 

ond  Organt  of  the  Middle  Aget  and  Renaiwance 
(ib.,    iSftl);    Hopkina,    *'The    Engliah  Me- 

diirvnl  Church  f^rfjan,"  in  Thr  Arrha-olorjiraJ 
■Inurnal,  vol.  xiv.  (ib.,  ISSS);  Kili-tun. 
OninuN  and  Tuning  ( ib.,  IS'.M);  Hopkins, 
The  Organ,  Itt  History  and  CoMlruction  {M  ed., 
ib.,  1R77> ;  Sutt«n.  Ckurtk  Organt,  Th*nr 
Position  and  ron.strurtioii  (ib..  1H7'2):  Wnr- 
ninn.  Thr  Organ:  lix  T'^hj/ms.*,  Tnhlalure. 
and  Shfirt  and  J  nroi.;  fi}<  !  ■  n< '-irrs  ( ib..  IHX4): 
S«'ii|el.  Die  Orgel  und  ihr  Itau  (4tb  ihI.. 
Li>i[)/ig,  1887;  Eng.  trana.,  London.  IS^^.'i)  ;  Pri. 
chard,  L««  pretMt^r««  oppfjcafiotis  dc  I'ilcctriciti 


aux  grandet  orgues  (Paris,  iSSHI)  ;  and  for  a 
bibliography  of  the  organ,  consult  lITotes  omA 

Qii'ii'.H  (  Loiulun,  1800). 

ORQAN-BIBD.  The  name  of  two  diflereut 
song-birds,  whose  clear  warbling  notes  suggest 
the  tones  of  an  oigan.  One  ia  a  wren  (Cypko- 
rhhuu  oanfant)  of  the  Amazon  Valley;  the  other 
a  piping  crow  (q.T.}  of  Tasmania  (OysMorMi* 
hyperleuca.) 

OBOANIC  BABES.  See  AIJCAX0ID8;  Ahuisb; 

aiiil  ProMMNKs 

OEGANIC  Cfi-EmST&Y.  The  chemistry 
of  tilt'  L-ompounds  of  carbon.  See  Cabbooi  Com* 

pot;  N  OS. 

OBOANIC  SBNSATlOire.  ''Sensations  ade- 

iiuatcl}  li  iiulated  by  changes  in  the  condition 
of  lliu  tHulily  organs — uiuscles,  jointa,  et«.  in 
every  case,  the  adequate  stimulus  consists  of  a 
change  in  the  eondition  of  the  particular  organ, 
and  the  organ  itsdf  is  the  periphenl  seat  of 
origin  of  the  nervous  excitation  which  is  thus 
setup."  (KUlpe. )  The  only  difference,  then,  be- 
tween the  'sensat  ions  of  sjjf cial  sense'  and  the 
organic  sensations  is  that  the  organs  of  the  for- 
mer are  stimulated  from  without,  by  ^>onlc  move- 
ment-process in  the  external  world,  while  the 
latter  are  aroused  by  a  bo<lily  process  within  the 
organ  itself.  Tlu'  distinction  is  convenient  for 
purposes  of  claaaification,  but  has  no  psycholog- 
ical importaneo,  sines  the  sensations  of  the  'five 
aenscB*  also  presuppose  a  chaaga  in  their  organ; 
the  *stimuW  makes  Its  impression  on  the  brain 
by  way  of  a  bodily  proocHs  in  ore.  ear,  etc.  In- 
deed, that  there  is  no  ditrercncc  of  kind  b*'t\veen 
the  two  classes  of  sensations  is  shown  by  the  at 
titude  of  popular  psychology,  which  sometimes 
speaks  of  the  Hve  senses/  as  if  there  were  no 
more,  but  sometimes  also  adds  a  sixth  sense,  the 
'muscle  sense'  (q.v.),  to  the  five  external  senses. 

The  organic  sensations,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  fall  into  six  principal  group*.  (1)  We 
have,  first,  the  group  of  •lamest  hot ic*  aenaatioiis» 
the  sensations  which  are  excited  by  movements 
and  similar  stimuli  (weight,  resistance,  position, 
etc.),  and  which  furnish  us  witli  our  bodily  (non 
visual)  knowledge  of  the  movement  and  possttion 
of  the  members.  The  specific  quality  of  muacuiar 
sensation  is  a  duU»  dead  prea^ture;  that  of  (endta- 
otM  sensation  ia  strain;  and  that  of  orlteiilar 
sen  sat  inn.  tlir  sonsntion  set  up  by  the  rubbing  or 
juuuniii^'  of  tlie  joint  surfaces,  is  a  sharp  pres- 
sure, wliich  appears  to  )ie  iilciitn  il  with  the 
pressure  obtained  from  the  pressure  spots  of  the 
cutis.  (See  Citajikoi 8  Sexsatios.)  These 
qualities  have  been  identified,  in  the  complcis 
experiences  within  which  they  normally  oecur, 
partly  by  (tic  laboratory  nictlKKl  of  el imin.ition, 
and  partly  by  the  investigation  of  pathological 
cases.  We  can,  e.g.  by  keeping  the  member  un- 
moved and  etherizing*  the  skin,  stimulate  the 
nii]m>Ie  alone;  or  again,  by  etherising  the  skin 
ami  iniHcle.  stimulate  the  joint  alone;  or  again, 
bv  pnt»sing  a  strong  induction  current  tlirough 
tfie  joint,  practically  rule  out  the  articular  wa- 
sations.  Since  our  senaitivity  for  lifted  weights 
remains  but  little  impaired  when  the  sensation* 
from  skin  and  muscle  are  thus  niled  out,  we 
refer  this  function  to  the  tendinous  strain  sen- 
sat  i«)n.  \vliirh  remains  clear  in  oonscionsn("i«. 
Since  a  sintilar  elimination  does  not  aflect  our 
ju<l,im»ents  of  position  and  movement,  while 
elimination  of  the  joint  sensations  renders  them 
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ezttemely  unoertain,  we  refer  these  functions,  in 
the  sane  wBf,  to  the  artieulsr  surfkees.  On  the 

pathological  side,  wc  find  normal  judpnicnt  nf 
the  poaition  of  the  limbs  oniii|>iitil)le  with 
anapsthesia  of  the  fxternal  skin  and  iimstles; 
whereas  if  the  whole  limb  is  insennitive  there 
is  00  knowledge  of  its  movement  or  place.  More- 
over, patients  of  the  first  class  give  the  most 
accurate  judgments  of  position  and  Movement 
if  tlie  artieiilar  surfaees  are  closely  pressed 
together. 

(S)  Of  great  importance  in  th«  cooMnqy  of 
Um  oigutinn  an  the  alimentaiy  organie  lenaa* 
tioDS.  Tlwse  are  three  In  number:  the  sensation 

of  hunger,  from  the  stomach;  that  of  thirst, 
from  the  pharynx;  and  that  of  n'u/.vkj,  from  the 
(rsoj)hagus.  The  adequate  stiuniius  to  Imnger 
appears  to  consist  in  the  drying  and  folding  of 
the  gastric  nitiooiis  membrane,  the  lining  of  the 
'wall'  of  the  stomach,  though  hunger  may  bo 
relieved  by  the  injection  of  food  into  the  lari:;.' 
intestiiu'.     Thirst  is  set  up  by  the  drying  of  the 

Eharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  and  may  be  re- 
eved (though  not  permanently)  by  painting 
the  hade  of  the  throat  with  a  weak  solution,  e.g. 
of  eitrfe  add.  The  sthnalus  to  nausea  is,  per- 
haps, the  antiperistaltic  movement  of  the  (rsoph- 
agus,  which,  in  extreme  form,  passes  over  into 
the  vomiting  reflex.  Tlie  ex|K>rience  of  nausea 
HMtaUy  includes  sensations 'of  ta^te,  ameli,  and 
dliringse  <8ee  0  below),  so  that  the  isolation  of 
its  specific  quality  is  extremely  diflTlcult. 

(3)  There  seems  to  Iw  no  doubt  that  circula- 
tory sensationn,  stinuilated  by  changed  conditions 
of  blood  movement  and  blood  supply,  appear  in 
certain  orgaale  eomplezes,  though  we  oannot 
identify  them  with  any  degree  of  aocwraciy,  or  do 
more  than  guess  at  the  conditions  of  their  origin. 
Itching,  tingling,  formication,  pins  and  needles, 
creeping,  tickling,  fcverishness,  etc.,  arc  the 
eomplexes  in  question.  Ifea  sftiBsHon  of  cutane* 
ons  warmth  that  follows  upon  the  pain  of  a 
smart  blow  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  pos* 

^ilily  referable  to  circulatory  -sensations,  thoUgh 
it  may  also  be  a  true  temperature  sensation. 

(4)  Modi  ttia  same  thing  must  be  said  of  the 
ffwjNmlory  eematioai.  There  seems  to  be  a 
spenfle  breathing  quality  in  such  experiei^  as 
panting,  stuffiness,  a  bracing  air,  'second  wind,' 
breathlessness,  etc.;  and  the  lungs  contain  sen- 
sory nerve-endings.  But  nf  the  numlwr  and 
nature  of  the  respiratory  qualities  wc  are  still 
ignorant. 

(5)  No  systematic  study  has  so  far  been  made 
of  sexunl  sensation.  The  sensation  of  lust  is 
presuninMy  llic  same  in  Imth  sexes.  We  know, 
however,  nothing  in  detail  of  its  terminal  organs, 
•ad  little  of  its  distribution  onrer  the  organs  of 
sex. 

{«)  The  sensation  of  dfssineM  or  giddiness 
is  mediated  by  the  scmiriroulnr  canals  of  the  in- 
ternal ear,  which  arc  supplied  by  the  vestibular 
brandi  of  the  auilitory  nerve.  (See  Ear.)  The 
semidrettlar  eanals  and  vestibule  constitute  an 
organ  which  assists  us,  reHexly,  to  maintain  our 
equilibrium  and  to  orientate  ourselves  in  space. 
Under  certain  conditions  (for  which  see  STATIC 
Sknsk  I  .  in  \\hirh  tluTc  is  .1  i>.t utIki rire  <ir  <lc- 
rangement  of  our  space  j)erceptions  and  relsitions, 
th^  serve  as  a  sense-organ ;  and  the  sensation  of 
disdness,  unpleasant  as  it  is,  plays  a  useful  part 
M  a  warning  of  spatial  diaorientatioB. 

The  above  Imt  give*  tbe  fall  tale  of  organie 


qualities,  so  far  as  known,  with  the  single 
exception  of  pain    (q.v.).     It  is  character* 

istic  of  the  group  that  llie  sensations  do  not 
fcirm  t  loscd  sysiciii^  of  \arieil  content,  as  «lu  those 
of  the  most  highly  developed  senses,  sight  and 
hearing,  but  stand  out  singly,  as  do  the  qualities 
of  cutaneous  and  gustatoiy  sensation  in  the  ex- 
ternal or  'special  sense'  group.  Whether  further 
analysis  will  bring  with  it  a  greater  difTerentia- 
tion,  so  that  there  wilt  pn  vc  to  be  a  number  of 
hunger  qualities,  a  number  of  qualities  of  'op- 
pressed breathing,'  etc.,  we  cannot  say ;  but  sucli 
a  result  is  improbable.  Neither  is  it  probable 
that  qualities  once  separate  have  now  fused,  or 
that  certain  qualities  have  lapsed  altogi^thcr. 
The  organic  sensations  are  jtriK-eHses  of  very 
ancient  origin,  which  (like  the  sen-sations  of 
pressure,  temperature,  and  taste)  have  persisted 
with  relatively  little  ehange  as  the  organism  has 
grown  in  complexity.  They  play  an  important 
jiari  in  systematic  [tsychology.  '1  hey  form  tbe 
Cdtistaiit  liark^niurui  <if  tlie  psvehul.  );;ical  self, 
and  thus  contribute  largely  toward  the  "unity'  or 
eentraliiation  of  consciousness ;  they  furnish  the 
commmiest  sense-basis  of  tbe  fedings;  and  tliey 
functionate  in  a  surprisingly  dsftnite  and  au- 
thoritative way  In  recognition  and  reproduction 

(qq.V.). 

it  may  be  added  that  elTerent'  or  'innervation' 
sensations,  in  all  probability,  do  not  exist.  The 
'effort'  that  we  put  forth  in  lifting  a  heavy  ob- 

jeet  is  derived  frotn  memories,  images,  of  pre* 
vious  liftings,  and  is  mil  a  new  sensation  accom- 
l)anying  the  innervation  of  the  arm  muscles. 

BinUOGBAPHT.  KUlpe,  Ouliinrs  of  I'nycholngy, 
tnm.  (London,  IWMi)  ;  (Joldscheider,  ill  sum- 
mrlte  Abhandlungm,  vol.  ii.  (L^eipsig,  1898); 
Wundt.  I'hymologigcke  Psychologie,  vol.  i.  (Leip- 
zv^.  lSii:;i;  Sanford,  Course  in  Exprrimcntal 
I'sychologu  (Boston,  1898);  Krilner,  Dan  kor- 
perliche  Geftihl  (Breslau,  1887);  Beaunis,  /,r« 
soMsaltoiM  internes  (Paru,  1889) ;  Foster,  Temt- 
Book  of  Physiology,  vol.  ir.  (London,  1801); 
Titchener,  Outline  of  PHtirhnlnqy  (New  York. 
1899)  ;  id.,  Experimented  I'siichology  ( ib.,  1901). 
See  Common  Sf.nsatiox;  Mtsclk  Sk.v.se. 

OBOASnSM.  A  living  being,  plant  or  ani- 
mal, of  which  the  essential  constituent  is  proto- 
plasm i  q.v. ;  also  Oroan  ).  The  world  of  organisms 
or  the  "organic  world'  is  opposed  to  the  mineral 
world— to  lifeless  things.  There  may  be  a  de- 
gree of  organization  in  a  mineral,  but  it  is  a  non- 
living, inorganic  substance.  An  organism  is  a 
li\  iiig  t>cinp  more  or  less  difTerent  iated  into  parts 
or  orgjins,  each  with  the  peculiar  formation. 

OBGAH  MOUNTAINS.    The  h^hest  por 
tion  of  the  Bradlian  Ckiast  Bange  or  Serra  do 
Mar  (q.v.). 

OB'OAHOCK&AVHT  (from  Gk.  hpyavm',  or 
ganon,  organ  +  •Xfwf^,  graphia,  writiu;,  from 
yiiA^tv,  graphrin,  to  write).    That  division  of 
biology  which  treats  of  the  origin  and  cause  of 
form.  Sec  I jiaf  ;  Stem  ;  UooT. 

OBOAHO-HETAIiLIC  COMPOUNDS.  An 
interesting  group  of  ehnnical  compounds,  in  which 
organic  radicles,  such  as  methyl, CII,.  ethyl,  C,H„ 
et...  ar<>  united  to  metals.  Zinc-ethyl,  wliieli  is 
a  goorl  ex^iMiple  of  the  class,  is  obtained  by  di- 
gesting' ;:ranulate<l  zine  with  ethyl  ioilide. 
CfiX  at  a  temperature  of  about  '200'  F..  for 
several  hours.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  eoIorlcM,  transparent,  mobile  liquid,  which 
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atrongly  re£ra<-ts  li;,'lit,  hixs  u  ixnvcrlul,  rather 
diMgreeablfl  oilur,  aii<i  is  nmspUTably  heavier 
than  water.  Its  boiling-point  iu  118"  C.  (244.4" 
F. ).  Chemically,  it  is  very  unstable,  and  when 
exposf-il  t<i  tho  air  it  takes  fire  spoiitancnusTy ; 
it  mu»t,  tht  rt'far(>,  be  handled  with  care  and  kept 
in  vessels  tilled  with  carbonic  neld  gas.  The 
properties  of  the  other  OTgano-roetalUc  com- 
ponnda  of  eino,  aueh  as  xine'inethyl,  Zn(CHi), 
ziiif  propyl,  TlnfC  Jl,)^  etc..  nir  similar  to 
tho.-54;  oi  /ine-etbyl,  and  so  are  ll»e  metho<ls  of 
pre|)arin{f  them.  Among  the  corresponding  com- 
pounds oi  lead  must  be  mentioned  lead  tetra-ethyl, 
Fb(C^»)«,  and  lead  tri-ethyl,  which  probably 
corresponds  to  the  molecular  formula  Pb,(CjH,),. 
The  former  of  these  may  be  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Irail  cliloride  on  zinc-ethvl.  the  r 
by  the  action  of  an  alloy  of  1  part  of  iHKiiuju  and 
3  parts  of  lead  on  ethyl  iodide.  It  will  be  seen 
that  while  in  its  moat  stable  inorganic  com- 
pounds lead  is  divalent,  in  its  organic  com]>ounds 
it  is  quadi  ivuli  tit ;  in  the  case  of  its  tetra-ethyl 
compound  this  is  evident;  but  the  tri-ethyl,  too, 
probably  has  the  conHtitution  (C,Hs),Pb  — 
l^(CtH^)t,  and  hence  contains  lead  in  the  quadri- 
valent state.  Other  metals  capable  of  forming 
organic  compounds  include-  nrorf^ury,  magnesium, 
cadmium,  aluminum,  thalliiiin,  and  probably  also 
HOtlium  and  potassium.  In  llic  car.*-  of  im-tals 
who**e  atoms  |m)s!M'!*s  mot  f  than  unit  valency,  com- 
pounds have  been  obtained  in  whose  molecules  a 
metallic  atom  is  combined  at  the  same  time  with 
organic  radicles  and  with  halogen  atoms  (like 
chlorine  or  iodine)  or  hydmwl  •.-roups  (OH). 
Thus  the  compound  known  as  mercury-ethyl 
chloride  has  the  formula  CJI  H^'CI,  mercury- 
methyl  iodide  has  the  formula  Cl^Hgl,  Icnd-tri- 
methyl  hydroxide  has  the  formula  Fb{CH,),OH, 
ctr.  The  liydroxyl-compotTnils.  like  that  just 
mentiontd,  are  strongly  ba.nic — about  as  btrong, 
in  fact,  as  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash. 

The  organo-nictaliic  comtiounds  are  useful  in 
the  ^Dtfaetic  preparation  of  a  number  of  organic 
substances.  They  were  discovere<l  by  Frankland, 
and  it  was  while  studying  thes<»  compounds  that 
Frankland  first  conc«  i\i'!  tiio  idea  of  valency, 
which  has  since  formed  the  moht  important  part 
of  the  atomm  theory. 

OB'OANOir  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  5p>aiw.  instru- 
ment). The  title  under  which  the  later  Peri- 
patetics included  Aristotle's  writings  on  the  gen- 
erat  subject  of  lo|;ie,  as  concerned  with  reasoning* 
the  diiei  instrument  of  investigation. 

OB'OANOTHEB'APT  ( from  C.k.  ftpyavov,  or- 
ffanmut  organ  -|~  Stpairda,  thvmpeia,  attendance, 
medical  trpatment.  from  ffrpn-xrirtv,  thcraiwuein, 
to  attend,  treat).  The  u^e  of  animal  glands,  or 
cxtnu-ts  made  from  them,  as  medicines.  In  his 
Hunterian  lecture  f«)r  l!M»2  in  London.  Davies 
claims  that  the  use  of  animal  remedial  prepara- 
tions dates  from  B.C.  1500.  An  enormous  num- 
ber of  prepn  rat  inns  of  extracts  from  the  human 
body  and  from  utwuinlH  in  mentioned  by  William 
Salnu>n.  in  hii»  work  published  in  1077.  Mi>dern 
organotherapy,  however,  dates  from  1!ic  lrcliire«i 
of  Brown-Si^iuard  in  18(»t>.  He  aiivjinre.l  the 
hypothesis,  "all  glands*  of  the  body,  whether 
thev  are  excretory  canals*  or  not,  give  to  the  hinod 
use  ful   iirincipleH.  tlie  jilisi-ri.e  of  is  felt 

when  tbe  glands  are  extirjuited  or  destroyed  by 
disease."  Recent  experiments  confirm  this  view, 
and  substantiate  the  claim  of  Brown-S€quard 


(q.v.).  Besides  spermutoiuia,  the  testicles  secrete 
a  ilttid  which  when  absorbed  into  the  system  acts 
as  a  nen'c  stimulant  and  tonic.  Brown-!:^uard's 
'elixir'  is  an  extract  of  lambs'  testicles.  Whea 
administered  liypodermically  it  produces  an  in- 
creasy  of  Im-uiuglubin,  an  improvement  in  tbe 
cardiac  force,  exaltation  of  the  vascular  tome, 
and  greater  mental  activity.  Extravagant  hopes 
were  indulged  by  Brown-S^uard,  and  by  some  of 
his  disciples,  for  testicular  extract;  and  as  the 
claims  made  were  little  short  of  ridiculous,  his 
reputation  suffered  soniewliat  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  The  extract  has  been  employed, 
however,  with  varying  results  in  hysteria,  n«n- 
rasthenia,  locomotor  ataxia,  scurvy,  marasmus, 
tuberculosis,  epilepsy,  and  iiisiinity.  The  active 
principle  of  this  extract,  *;;<  r;iiin,  is  a  leuco- 
niaine,  and  hence  promotes  oxidation  in  the  body, 
probably  relieving  the  nervous  system  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  ol  the  results  of  auto-intoxication. 
Testicular  extracts  are  variously  termed  spermin, 
testaden,  didymin,  tcstine,  testidin.  test  in,  or- 
chidin,  etc.  Like  all  the  animal  medicinal  prod- 
ucts, testicular  extract  is  prepared  in  powder 
and  in  liquid  form.  Ovarian  extraet  is  similar, 
though  less  powerful.  It  has  been  used  in 
chliirnsis,  anirnnrrh  1.1  following  atrophy  of  the 
genitals,  or  alter  partial  or  entire  extirjiation  of 
tlie  ovaries,  or  during  the  menopause.  It  nnist 
be  used  with  great  caution,  it  is  variously 
called  ovadm,  ovaraden,  oOphorin,  and  ovulin. 
Thyroid  extract  is  the  most  useful  of  all  these 
preparations  and  is  of  distinct  and  definite  value 
and  causes  no  imeertain  effects.  It  is  prepared 
from  tbe  tbyroid  glands  of  sheepu  It  has  beeu 
very  miceeMfully  employed  in  psorlaflii)  eesema, 
lupus,  sporadic  cretinism,  goitre,  myxoedcma, 
uterine  fibroma,  and  obesity.  It  is  named  thy- 
re(d<lin.  11iyro])roteid,  iodothyrin,  thyraden,  etc. 

Thymus  extract,  prepared  from  the  thymus 
glands  of  young  sheep  or  pigs,  has  been  success- 
fully ezopbtbalmic  goitre  and  most  of  tlM 
conditions  that  are  benefited  by  thyroid  extract, 
except  oliesity.  Suprarenal  extract  is  pre|i4ireil 
from  the  suprarenal  (or  adrenal)  glands.  It  htts 
Ik  *  a  nuMleratcly  successful  in  Addison's  disease 
diabetes  insipidus,  and  neurasthenia.  In  certain 
othe»  oonditiona  brillmnt  results  liave  followed 
its  u^e.  It  is  a  valuable  vaso-constriet-ir  anii 
cardiac  tonic,  and  it  lia?*  some  value  in  certain 
heart  diseases.  W  lien  apjilied  locally  it  is  a 
powerful  astringe!it,  and  its  most  important  use 
IS  in  checking  hemorrliagc,  accomplishing  this 
result  whether  administered  internally  or  applied 
locally.  It  is  called  supradin  or  suprarenaden, 
and  n  fluid  extract  of  tlie  suprarenals  is  termed 
o|)o-suprarcnalin.  A  specially  active  prepara- 
tion of  the  capsules  made  by  Dr.  Kraenkel  is 
called  apbygmogenia.  Tbe  active  principle  of 
the  capsules  has  been  extracted  by  Tnlcamlne,  by 
whom  it  has  heeu  named  adrenalin.  Tliis  ]>repa- 
ration  appears  to  In;  the  most  reliable  and  of 
most  even  strength  of  the  preparations  of  the 
glands  on  the  market.  An  extract  prepared  from 
the  pituitary  of  the  sheep  has  been  used  fn  a 
{<  \\  iii-taiii  i  s  l.y  "Marinesco,  who  claims  success  in 
the  treatment  of  acromegaly  (q.v.)  with  this 
agent.  Preparations  of  the  proatate  ^and  of  tho 
hull  have  Ix'en  used  in  chrcs  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  prostate  in  man.  In  dry  form  this  extract  is 
termed  prostata.    It  is  little  known. 

The  tjerm  organotherapy  has  been  expanded  to 
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include  the  use  of  extract*  prepered  frnm  vnri- 
oiu  oirgana  of  the  hody,  as  yrell  as  tin-  f^iauds 
mentioned,  in  u('(|ui('st'ii<'(*  with  the  rxtciisiun  hy 
lyArsonval  of  Urown  StHjuunl's  li\ pntliosis,  as 
atatvtl.    While  this  us(>  of  tin-  ti-rni  is  as  de- 
plorable aa  the  ideas  of  D'Araouval,  for  eon- 
Tenience  sake  it  must  be  adopted.    We  find, 
thcrofore,  extracts  of  the  hrain  ( eordirin  1  iffniu- 
niciidiHl   iti   m mast heiiiii,   chorea,   \ariou8  jisv 
choAOit,  nnil  eundit  ions  in  which  agoraphobia  is 
present  {nee  Ixhakity)  ;  extrac-ta  of  the  kidney 
(renes.  opo-renin.  sucetis  renalis)  recominended 
in  nephritis:  xpleen  extract   (linadin,  nuclein, 
eurythol,    neueh-oliiston )    rei  iHiuiieiided    in  the 
treatment  of  aiiainia,  niyxadema,  rickets,  en- 
larged spleen,  t.vph<iitl  fever,  goitre,  leucocythie- 
inin,  and  iiodgkin'tt  disease;  as  M'ell  an  mUMIlIilie, 
extracted  from  the  muscle  of  the  ox;  ntammc, 
extracted  from  the  udder  of  the  cow;  and  pul- 
monin,  extracted  from  the  lunfjs  df  calves.  Most 
of  thefie  extracts  from  organs  are  apparently  in- 
ert. snniL'  are  useless.    Nuclein  alone  seems  really 
valuable.   To  the  list  should  be  added  bone-mar- 
row  extract,  wliidi  is  a  yaluable  preparation  of 
the  red  marrow  of  bones,  and  chiefly  made  from 
the  ribH  and  femur  heads  of  calves.   It  is  very 
>ncciv^ful  in  the  treatment  of  aasmia  and 
chlorosis. 

0BaAll''>P0I9T.   A  long  sustabied  tone  in 
voice  wliile  the  other  voices  prooeed  in  in* 


tion  of  an  organ-point  in  the  bass  are:  (1)  That 
the  sustained  note  shall  be  either  the  tonic  or 
dominant  ;  ^i  f  that  it  shall  begin  and  end  on  a 
strong  beat  and  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
harmony  of  the  banning  and  (donnff  dioida. 
During  the  organ- point  tbe  other  voioea  may 
proceed  through  any  chords.  Of  course  modula- 
tion of  any  length  is  excluded.  An  organ  puint  is 
generally  introduced  just  before  the  end  of  a 
composition.  Bach  and  Handel  end  many  of 
their  fugues  on  an  organ-point.  The  following 
fnm  tlw  Scherao  of  Beethoven^i  Ninth  Symphaqy 
is  an  eigan-point  on  the  tonic; 


In  Fugue  No.  4  from  part  I.  of  the  TTelf-fem* 
pered  C^vichord  Bach  introduoea  an  organ-point 
on  the  dominant  before  the  close  trhieh  he  eon* 
structs  over  an  organ-point  on  the  tonic,  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  holding  note  to  the  soprano. 

A  double  organ-point  on  both  tonic  and  domi- 
nant is  often  found  in  modern  compositiims,  espe- 
cially in  tlMMe  of  •  pasifwal  duuraeter.  A  fine 
example  is  found  in  the  flnt  movanoit  of  Beetp 


dependent  harmonies.  The  name  is  derived  from 

organicus  punctus,  whieh  in  the  twelfth  century, 
the  tin«e  of  the  orqauum  (q.v. ^,  was  a  long  su.s- 
tainini  note  of  intlelinilc  duration  generally  held 
by  the  tenor  (whence  the  name  nf  the  voice), 
over  which  the  other  voices  ivccufcd  a  llorid 
counterpoint.  Organ-point  is  also  called  peifal- 
point,  because  the  pedal  of  the  or^n  is  best 


hoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  (beginning  at  bar 
20).   There  is  also  a  figured  organ-pomt,  when 

the  sustained  note  is  varied,  sometimes  with  a 
single  note,  smnclinics  w  illi  a  t^r'Hip  of  notes.  The 
following  example  from  lieethctvcn's  Sjcventh 
Symphony  (Trio  of  Seherzo)  illustrates  this: 

IJie  longest  ormn-point  that  has  ever  been 
written  consists  of  138  bars  and  occurs  at  the 


suited  to  sustain  those  long  note.^.  liut  for  ety- 
mological reasons  it  is  best  to  use  the  name 
organ-point.  The  organ-point  may  occur  in  any 
voice.  It  seldom  oocuTS  in  the  middle  vnioes, 
more  frequently  in  the  soprano,  hut  generally  in 
tlie  ImU8.     The  Tniidern  tendency  is  to  reeognltt 

the  organ-point  only  in  the  bass;  hence  the  sus- 
taining of  a  kmg  note  in  tlie  soprano  is  called 
heUSng  note.  Ths  lews  governing  the  introdnc- 


1m  L'inning  of  the  prdude  to  Wagner's  Jthefnpold. 
bee  Uarmony. 

OBOA'WK  (I^t..  from  Gk.  SpTmov,  in- 
strument, organ).  In  niii>ic,  n  term  used  to 
denote  the  primitive  attempts  at  polyphony  by 
leading  the  voices  in  ojM'n  fifths.  This  succes- 
sion of  empty  fifths  is  but  a  natural  and  logical 
step  in  tlie  evolution  of  polyphony  (q.v.).  The 
first  step  (and  this  was  already  known  to  the 
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ancieut  Greeks)  was  tl»e  doubling  nf  voices  in  the 
octATe.  Muaic  remained  at  tlii>  ]K>int  mtU  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  a  lecond 
part  was  added  a  fifth  below,  and  soon  aft«r  a 
fourth  below.  Thus  it  is  si-en  that  only  tlif  per- 
fect intervals  were  first  used.  Since  then  the 
e>  ulutiou  of  mvuHo  baa  been,  oompaEatimly  rapid. 

fir'-  HaI!MO\V. 

ORGANZINE  (from  It.  organziuo,  organ- 
itine).  A  ailk  thread  u»<h1  cliiclly  for  warp,  in 
silk-weaving.  It  in  foni)«'<l  the  union  of  two 
or  mora  aingla  threads,  wtiich  arc  twisted  sepa- 
rately in  the  same  tlirer^tion  and  are  then  doubled 
and  rftwioted  in  thu  opposite  dinNStion.  Sae 
(Silk. 

OSQ£T£V,  Or-s'ft'jrSf.  A  district  town  in 
the  Government  of  Beflsarabia.  Ruisia,  situated  28 

miles  north  of  Ki^hinov.  There  arc  some  ruins 
of  the  old  Dacian  foitross,  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  tlio  ImMi.  Afrriculture  and 
gardening  are  ike  chief  occupations.  Population, 
in  1897,  13^6. 

OBOETORIX,  or  j.H'A-rlks  (  ?c.62  B.C.).  A 
rieh  and  powerful  chief  of  the  Hclvetii,  who«e 
intrif;ues  are  recorded  in  Cirjwr's  Commcnlm  iis 
<book  i.).  He  wished  to  possess  himself  of  the 
chief  power  in  hie  State,  and  therefore  persuaded 
the  M.Uilii  to  emigrate  to  Gaul  (U.C.  01).  In 
C(»nse«jU4'U«.»"  he  was  summoned  to  trial,  but  died, 
probablv  bv  his  own  hand,  l>efore  the  case  could 
be  heard.  Consult  C«sar,  De  BeUo  Qallico  (i.  2, 
20) ;  and  IMon  Cassiua,  xxriii.  31. 

OBGIES,  i'a'jr/.  (Lat.  orj^ia,  from  Gk.  5/>)«>, 
M-cret  rites;  probjibly  connected  with  fp)"v,  cr- 
fion,  work,  and  ultimately  with  Eng.  trork). 
The  name  given  in  ancient  Greece  to  the  oere- 
monicM  connected  with  the  worship  of  tarlous 
divinities,  particularly  the  wine  god  SiOHySlia 
or  Bacchus.  Sec  MvsTEBifia. 

OBOtriHETTE.  Ar'gC'net'  (pseudo-Froieh 
sIm  IIIii!.,'  of  *nr'i'n\-  I  f,\  rliminutive  of  organ).  A 
meciiatiiutl  iiui>u'al  instrument,  with  sets  of 
reeds,  and  an  exhaust  bellows,  o]i(M:ited  by  a 
crank.  A  perforated  strip  of  paper  passes  over 
the  ends  of  the  reeds,  ami  the  air  (forced  by  the 
Ix'llows  throufih  the  perforations  and  into  Uie 
reeds)  produces  certain  musical  tones.  This  in- 
strument, in  its  present  form.  \sas  developed 
from  the  inventions  of  Seytre.  of  France  (1842), 
who  is  ncknowktljicil  to'l>e  the  pioneer  in  the 
preparation  of  music  on  slotted  paper,  and  Alex- 
amler  Bain,  of  Scotland  fl847),  who  obtained 
a  pnt<  111  for  his  own  np]'!iratinn  (>f  a  <hcct  of 
slottcU  ii.i|n-r,  or  any  Ui'Mhlf  maUrial.  wluch 
acted  as  :i  iiH  v  ing  valve.  In  184S  t'harU*8  Daw- 
son,  of  Juiglaud,  further  experimented  upon  a 
music  sheet  similar  to  those  of  8eytre  and  Bain, 
but  with  ft  dilTerent  nrranpement  of  the  air- 
ehot  and  pij»es.  A  furtluT  improvement  was 
maile  by  Pape.  of  I'  laiirc.  in  nnd  al>')  dy 

Founieaux  (IStW).  In  lS»i7  (iforse  Vanduzen 
used  a  slotted  belt,  but  it  was  not  until  1877, 
after  the  Centennial  Kxhibition,  a'bich  seems  to 
have  iL'iven  it  an  impetus,  that  Mason  J.  Math' 
c«-  a.ljnM*  .!  .itl  ditTirulties",  ad.l  V.  V.  Needham. 
who  bad  als<»  patented  an  instrument  of  this 
kind,  and  Newman  R.  l^Iarsh  commenced  to  manu- 

factiiro  <>r!'iiiiii'tt('S. 

ORIAN'A.  fl)  The  djiughter  of  Listiarte  of 
Enfrland.  Ix'lowd  by  Amadis  of  tJaul.  and  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  constancy.  Queen 


Elizabctl)  is  so  called  in  the  madrigals  entitled 
The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,  eoUectod  hy  Hiomas 
Morley  (1«03),  and  the  name  waa  givni  by  Ben 
Jonson  to  Queen  Anne,  wifs  of  James  I.  (2) 

The  hcrnine  of  Fletcher's  Wild-Oo€>9e  Chase,  Far- 
quhar's  The  Incotutant,  and  Tennyson's  ballad 
Orsmio. 

ORTANT,  .W-n'n.*.  f  17.')2-183-i  ) .  An 

Italian  a.str<)iii)inor,  born  at  (Jareguaiio.  near 
Milan,  the  sou  of  jxwr  jH'usants.  Astronuiny  he 
learned  from  Lagran^>;  and  in  1802  he  was 
appointed  director  assistant  in  the  Brera  obsenA- 
tory  in  Mian.  Attmr  the  disooveiy  of  Uraim, 
Oriani  showed  that  it  was  not  a  eomet.  aa  Her- 
scbcl  had  supposed,  but  a  plaiiot.  lie  edited 
Effcmcridi  Aatronomiche  (1778  1830),  wrote 
much  on  astronomy,  and  made  some  important 
contributions  to  spherical  trigonometry.  Uis 
oorrespondenee  with  Giuseppe  Piazzi  was  edited 
by  Ca  coin  tote  nnd  Sohiaimrelli  (Milan,  IS?."?). 

OB'IBA'SITTS  (Lat,  from  'Opf/3<i<no<,  Om- 
hffmos),  or  PiaraAifOiC  (c.325-c.40O).   The  phy- 
sician and  adviser  of  the  Emperor  .Julian  the 
.\|M>st:ilc.    Afttr  the  death  of  Julian,  Orilwsius 
was  hanislicd  by  Valentinian  and  Vali-ns.  hut  was 
recalled  about"  370.    Of  his  principal  work,  a 
medical    encvclopa?dia,    ZcMyw)^!    \arpuuu,  ia 
70  books,  less  than  half  is  jveacmd.    It  wsa 
written  at  the  request  of  Jnlfan,  and  though 
chiefly  a  coni]>ibilioii  of  carliiT  work-,  rnrMin- 
some  important  original  matter;  vakuii*lL  ixpki 
nations  of  many  passages  in  (ialen's  works;  and 
extracts  from  works  not  extant.    In  addition  to 
this  work,  there  are  presc  rve<i  C)ril>asiu*'s  abridg- 
ment (SiTo^'/f)  of  tlie  work,  in  nine  Ixwks,  and 
the  'B,v'n6ptara,  also  a  medical  treatise,  in  four 
book.s.   The  ho^t  edition  is  by  Darcmberg  ( Paris, 
6  vols.,  1851-76).    Oribasiua  was  the  first  to 
describe  the  sallvaiy  glands. 

ORIBE,  .•rr.-'iu\.  M.^MEL  (c.lRn2.i7).  A 
South  Auierii  an  plural,  Prct^idcnt  of  I  rngiiay. 
He  was  born  in  Montevideo;  entered  the  patriot 
amgr  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  when  he  waa  only  a  boy; 
and  rose  to  high  rank.  In  1825  he  was  pmnt- 
nent  in  the  risinjr  afrainst  Brazil.  He  became 
Minister  of  \\  ar  tiniicr  Uivcra  in  183^  and  was 
elected  rn-sidt  tit  two  years  aftonvar  1-  Rivera, 
aa  leader  of  the  Colorado  party,  rcbeUcsl  against 
Oribc  in  1837,  and  succeeded  in  dejwsing  him 
just  l>efore  the  end  of  bis  term.  Orihe  fled  to 
l^uenos  Avres,  and  with  the  help  of  Rosas  h^gaa 
(1842)  t)u'  -Nine  Years'  War,  an  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate I  ruguay  to  foreign  rule.  The  inter- 
position of  France  and  Brazil  forced  him  out  of 
the  country.  Again  in  1856  he  led  a  revolt 
aeainitt  Flores  and  would  have  made  hinmdC 
rn  siilriit  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Powers. 

O'RIBI,  or  OU'RBBI  (South  African  name). 
A  small  antelope  {"Seotrayw  aeopantis)  which 
'm  closely  allied  to  the  grysbok,  and  inhabita 
Southeastern  Africa,  where  it  has  become  rare. 

OBIEL  OOLUE0B.    A  co11e|!e  at  Oxford, 

England.  It  was  founded  by  Adam  do  Brome^ 
Clerk  in  rhanepry  and  -\lmoner  of  Edward  II., 
in  1.324,  but  almost  immediately  thereafter  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  was  refounded 
as  the  Oollege  of  Saint  Mary  in  Ozfofd.  This  in 
liirTi  pnve  way  to  the  present  name,  apparently 
itn  avrount  of  the  societv's  moving  into  a  house 
f-ivcn  it  by  Edward  III!,  about  1.3-28,  called  T-a 
Oriole.    Oriel  College  consisted  originally  of  a 
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provost  and  10  ftlldws.  Ow  in^;  to  the  fact  that 
the  founder's  will  did  not  provide  for  close 
Bcholarahipa,  or  thoae  coofitied  to  a  faniilj  or 
district,  as  M'aa  the  custom  of  the  time,  the  open 
fellowships  of  Oriel,  obtained  as  they  were  by 
competition,  attracted  iiinny  of  the  best  men  in 
the  universitj  in  later  years,  and  built  up  a 
strong  and  faflwwtif'  group  of  scholars  who  gave 
tbe  ooU^  an  «iiTiaUe  poaition  in  tlie  aeademio 
norld.  After  the  cfaangm  of  1866  the  eollege  eon- 
Bisted  of  a  provost.  12  fellows,  a  number  of  hon- 
orary fellows,  colU  gf*  ofllcers,  and  lecturers,  about 
16  scholars,  2  Biblt-  i'lork>*.  ami  some  liXl  or  more 
undergraduates  in  all.  The  buildings  are  pic- 
turesque, and  the  HmU  is  a  Tcry  fine  room.  The 
college  is  particularly  as«ocintp(l  witli  that  proiip 
of  men  who  were  most  actively  oiijia^'cd  in  tlie 
TractHfiau  movement,  Keble,  Wliuti  ly.  Newman, 
Thomas,  Arnold,  and  Pusev.  Of  otlier  names 
may  be  mentioned  William  Langland  iautlior  of 
Fiert  Fkrwman),  Barclay  (author  of  TKe  iihip  of 
fooh).  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  William  Piynne, 
Bishops  Butler.  Wilberforce,  Hampden.  Wliite  of 
Selborne,  Dean  Church,  Thomas  lIu^jlies.Mattiiew 
Arnold,  t'loiigli.  and  t'eoil  Rliodes.  The  college 
meaents  to  15  livings.  See  Oxroao  Univebsity; 

TkaCTABlANS. 

ORIEl,  WINIK5W  (OF.  o,lr>l  from  ML. 
oriolum,  small  room,  porch,  perhaps  from  Lat. 
QUttolus,  golden,  from  aureun,  golden,  from  atl- 
fam,  gold).  A  projecting  window  with  three  or 
more  sides  and  commonly  divided  into  bay.s  by 
mullions.  Tt  is  u.^tually  distinj^uished  from  a  liay 
vindoWj  which  projects  from  the  base  line  of  a 
iNiildim^  bgr  beiqg  applied  to  windows  projecting' 
from  an  upper  etoiy  and  connected  with  the  flat 
wall  below  hy  some  architectural  feature  such 
as  a  corbel  or  bracket.  It  is  cbnrarteristic  of 
lnUi  (;<)thic  (ivil  ami  domestic  buildings,  espe- 
cially in  France  and  Kn^dand,  and  was  BOt  Uttdl 
used  in  thf  earlier  "^di'MIc  Aces. 

OBIENTAi  REGION  i  i.at  aricntfiUn,  relat- 
ing to  the  oast,  :i  1  I  lietM,  pres.  part,  of  oriri, 
to  rise;  connected  with  Gk.  dpvivcu,  omynai, 
8ct.  «r,  to  rise) .  A  primarj'  division  in  zoiigeog- 
raphy,  comprising  Southeastern  Asia  and  tlie 
adjacent  islands  as  far  as  Wallace's  Hne.  ( See 
DlSTUlHl'TIO"  OK  A.MMAi.s.)  Tills  "small,  com- 
pact, but  rich  and  varied"  rc^rion,  ac<rirdin;;  to 
Wallace,  consists  of  all  India  and  Ciiina.  smith 
of  the  HimalMan  highlands;  all  the  Aialay 
F«ninra1a  and  islands  as  far  east  as  Java  an<l 
Bali.  Borneo  and  the  Philippines;  and  Formosa. 
It  is  divide<l  into  fmir  snbrepiona:  (1)  Ceyloneae, 
Southern  India  and  (Vylon:  (-2)  Indian,  from 
about  Madras  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas;  (3) 
Indo-Chinese,  Burma  and  Southern  China ;  ( 4 ) 
Malayan,  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  Malay 
and  Philippine  Islands.  This  region  poRsessen 
about  a  do7  II  ]  iili  ir  families  of  vertebrates, 
and  more  than  200  exclusive  genera  among  mam- 
mals and  birvifl  alone.  Striking  examples  among 
these  are  orang-utans,  gibbons,  tbe  proboscis 
monkey  ( the  region  Is  rery  rieh  in  quadmmana) , 
the  tarsier  nnd  certain  other  lemurs;  many  Itats 
and  insect ivores;  most  of  the  civets  and  many 
eats;  the  curious  panda;  two  genera  off  bears; 
wild  cattle,  an  elcrphant,  and  two  or  more  «pe- 
ciea  of  rhinoceroR.  Among  the  birds,  a  great 
variety  of  small  hirdsi  do  not  occur  elsewhern; 
parrots  and  pigeons  sbound,  and  gallinaceous 
biida  are  mors  numennia  and  varied  than  any- 


where else,  the  pheasants,  jungle-fowls,  and  other 
groups  being  peculiar.  In  resjject  to  insects,  the 
region  is  bardly  less  rich  than  the  Net)lropical. 
The  afiinities  between  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian 
fauna  have  impres.sed  naturalists  strongly,  nnd 
some  have  thought  that  India  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  latter  region ;  but  the  weight  of 
opinion  seems  to  favor  retaining  the  boundaries 
of  the  Oriental  Region  as  they  were  made  by 
Wallace.     Consult   Wallace,   Tropical  Mature 

OSIENTAL  SEHIIIABIES.  The  name  ap> 

plied  to  certain  European  institutions  established 

for  the  purpose  of  training'  y<iun;.'  ni.  u  for  dip- 
lomatic and  mercantile  {Kmittoil:^  in  Oriental 
coiintries.  In  these  schools  inistruction  is  given, 
partly  by  European  scbelais  of  acknowledged 
eminenoe  and  partly  by  native  teaelierB,  in  the 
I)rincipal  languages  of  Asia.  M.nl.aysin.  and 
Africa,  and  in  the  geograpliy.  histnry.  civil  nnd 
religious  institutions  of  ihv~<-  cmmtrii's.  Prac- 
tical instruction  in  modt-rn  Kuropeau  languages 
is  also  given,  and  lectures  oii  law  are  usually 
added.  With  iew  exoeptions  they  are  under  di- 
rect governmental  eontroL  The  oldest  institu- 
tion of  this  sort  is  the  Kaisiilivh'  lUnltjhche 
Conaular-Akadcmie  of  Vienna,  founded  by  the 
Austrian  Government  in  1754  for  the  education 
of  promising  candidates  for  the  diplomatic  aer- 
Tioe.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  iuid  embraces  both  mi  Oricntii! 
and  a  Western  section,  iu  addition  to  the  re^m 
lar  courst's  of  instruction,  the  students,  uliusc 
nnmlier  is  limited  to  twenty-live,  are  trained  in 
^nninastico,  swimming,  horsemanship,  fencing, 
and  other  accomplishmcnt.s.  The  Kaiacrliche' 
koniglichc  offcntttche  Lehramtalt  fiir  oriental- 
iachc  Sprachcn,  esttihli-hcd  at  Vienna  in  1851. 
has  a  much  wider  Mtipc  ami  is  open  to  all 
students  looking  forward  to  a  career  in  the  Kust, 
whether  in  a  public  or  private  capacity.  Of  sim- 
ilar chsracter  is  the  j?eoIe  spmola  oes  Itm^iies 
(ir'u  ntiilrK  ri<  'inti\<i  of  Pari--,  founded  in  17!'.'),  and 
now  under  the  lUrcclitm  of  the  Mini^^try  of  Ed- 
ucation. In  this  school  ial  attention  is 
paid  to  the  langunges  s{)okcn  in  the  French  co- 
lonial poMsessicms  in  .Africa  and  in  the  East.  In 
Uussia,  an  Oriental  department  has,  since  18.54, 
been  attached  to  the  University  of  .Saint  Peters- 
burg, and  courses  nr4'  ndVred  in  the  principal 
languages  of  .Asia,  including  thoae  of  China, 
Kfirea,  and  .lupan.  The  great  e.vtenMion,  since 
1870,  of  Germany's  commercial  interests  in  the 
East  and  the  development  of  her  colonial  policy 
led  to  the  establishment,  in  1SS7,  cf  the  Seminar 
fur  orientiilttich*:  N/mir/uji  allached  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  Il«  re  the  langiuiges  of  Kastern 
Africa  are  taught  iu  addition  to  tbwe  of  Western 
Asia  and  tbe  far  ESast.  In  England  instruction 
in  modern  Oriental  langiintrcj  bus  long  Ikh-u  given 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  in  London 
the  Sehofij  nf  .MotU-rn  Oriental  I.i n^/iiages.  now 
incor|K>rrttfd  with  the  University  of  Loudon,  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  some  years. 
Special  attention  is  p>ud  to  the  languages  .s|>oken 
in  the  Indian  Empire.  The  School  t)f  Tropical 
Jfcdiciric,  founded  tlndurfli  the  intiTcst  of  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  the  Oriental  Fac- 
ulty of  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome 
(see  Mis.sioNs.  Chri.sti.xn  >  may  also  Ite  men- 
tioned in  this  connection.  Several  of  these  in- 
stitutions issue  publications  of  much  value.  The 
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Government  of  the  I'liited  St:tt»"<  hn-i.  yet, 
taken  no  steps  toward  tlif  Lstalilii^hnu'ut  uf  a 
Rchool  for  Oiiintal  stixlics,  hut  iii-l  ruftion  in 
modern  Oriental  languages  is  given  in  stmie  of 
tlie  leading  univeraiues.  At  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimora,  oourws  in  modem  Arabic, 
PM^ifin,  and  Turkish  hAV«  been  ofTercd  since 
1801,  aiitl  in  {)>(•  languages  of  tlic  Philippine  Is- 
lands t.inoe  llHM).  At  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  a  ehnir  of  Chinese  has  leoetttly  been 
founded. 

OBIENTAI.  SOCIETY,  Amkuk  an.  One  of 
the  oldest  learned  societies  in  Aim  rici.  foiintlcd 
September  7.  1H42,  and  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts,  with  tlie  object  of  promoting 
Oriental  research  in  all  its  branches.  It  m*'it< 
annually  for  the  rrading  and  dincuiwion  of  pfl]H'r^ 
and  for  tlif  triirisactinii  of  the  n''''n»'ral  Ini-^incss 
of  the  suc'jt'ly,  iiiul,  liy  tite  terms  of  its  constitu- 
tion, at  least  one  meeting  in  tliree  years  must  be 
held  in  Massachusetts.  At  each  meeting  a  special 
session  is  devoted  to  papers  on  the  historioil 
study  of  religions.  The  society  ])ossesses,  at  Yale 
I'niversity,  a  library  comprising  some  5O00 
Volumes  and  a  considerable  number  of  manu- 
scripts, and  publishes  a  journal,  issued  annually 
in  two  parts,  which  contains  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  Oriental  philolo«v  hiaioiTf  and 
ardwologA'.  Among  the  presidents  of  tne  so- 
ciety, which  Il  ls  cM  Tcised  an  important  inlluenee 
on  the  develupiiient  of  Oriental  studies  in 
America,  have  been  the  well  known  scholars 
Theodore  Dwiglit  VVoolsey  and  James  Had  ley  of 
Yale,  the  celebrated  Sanskritist  W.  D.  Whitney, 
the  eminent  arrhirolofiist  William  Hayes  Ward, 
of  Xew  York,  and  I'l csidcTit  Daniel  V.  (lilinan  of 
the  Joliiis  Hopkins  I  nivcrsily  and  tlio  Carnegie 
Institution.  In  1903  the  society  had  a  member- 
ship of  about  360. 

ORIENTATION.  "D-lirmination  of  the 
I>ointn  of  the  compass  willi  itgard  to  the  observ- 
er's |>osition;  and  in  ei-ch'siastical  architecture, 
ttie  arrangement  of  a  sacred  cdifloe  in  auch  man- 
ner  that  its  axis  may  have  a  particular  direction, 
usually  toward  tlic  cast.  In  a  primitive  stale  of 
culture,  it  was  f,-ll  that  csprci.il  i-llit  iu  y  attadiod 
to  pra\frs  niade  at  dawn,  ami  didivcrcd  toward 
the  rising  sun ;  ]\viu-i'  in  building  temples,  pro- 
vision was  often  made  for  an  entrance  con- 
slnieted  to  allow  the  first  sunbeams  to  fall  on  the 
statue  of  the  god,  before  which  stood  the  altar. 
As  the  Sim  daily  chan':e9  his  place  of  appear- 
ance, choice  might  be  made  of  his  position  at 
the  time  of  the  sol-iiif  or  oiuinox.  in  (Ireek 
and  Raman  temples,  although  the  eastward  di- 
rection was  most  usual,  exoeptions  oeeur,  deter- 
mined by  various  considernti'  iis.  Tlonci'  tht^ 
practice  passe*l  to  Christianity.  :ind  it  became 
customary  so  to  arrange  itmrrlKs.  especially 
among  Oriental  Christians.  Krom  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  faitli,  it  had  been  usual  in  prayer  to 
face  the  east,  and  in  burial  the  body  was  gen- 
erally laid  with  the  head  to  the  we«t.  so  that 
in  the  resurrection  the  person  mijjlit  ii.  iit  the 
east.  Such  a  practice  is  by  ao  means  peculiar  to 
medlteval  Christianity,  but  is  common  among 
sa%-ages  as  well. 

ORIENTATION.  A  term,  l>eloiici»ifr  partly 
to  psycholofjy  and  i>artly  to  jdiysicdoL^'.  which 
signifies  a  normal  adjustment  of  the  organi.«ni  to 
its  spatial  environment.  We  are  'orientated' 
ivhen  we  can  govern  the  position  of  our  body 


(stand  tip,  sit  down)  with  reference  to  changing* 
-•ipatial  rc<(iiircnunts,  and  when  we  'have  our 
bearings*  as  moior  or;;anisms,  knowing  ri^'lit 
from  Itjit,  aud  being  aide  ti>  move  in  any  retininst 
direction.  Orientation  tims  covers  the  maintr 
nance  of  bodily  eauiiibrium  and  the  control  of 
locomotion.  The  factors  that  determine  it  are 
manifold,  and  are  both  sensory  ( psycludntiical ) 
and  rertex  (physiological).  We  may  mention 
sensations  of  vision,  .sensations  from  skin,  joints 
and  muscles  of  limbs  and  trunk— e.g.  sensations 
from  the  soles  of  the  feet,  from  tiie  weight  of 

the  trunk  prc-.-.in^  tlu>  hip  sockets — relieves  of 
the  eye  imuscks  (aHend»<l  in  certain  circum- 
stances bv  muscle  sensations)  tactual  and  visual 
retlexes.  and  above  all  the  sen-sory  and  retlrx 
mcchanisin  of  the  semicircular  canals  and  vesti- 
bule of  the  internal  ear.  (See  STATIC  Sense.) 
As  a  rule,  orientation  is  tmeonscious  or  at  best 
but  dimly  conscious.  Removal  or  derangetncnt 
of  any  important  factor,  however,  brings  it 
definitely  to  consciousness:  the  effect  of  anes- 
thetizing the  soles  of  the  feet  is  veiy  marked,  and 
we  all  know  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  head 
erect  wlicn  we  hoconic  drnw^jy.  The  goveniini:  re 
tiexes  may  be  disturlied  hy  drugs,  as  in  alcoholic 
intoxication;  and  in  various  forms  of  mental  dis- 
order the  power  of  oricntaticm  is  more  or  lees 
eompletdy  abrogated. 

Anim.tls.  in  orientat inj?  themselves,  are  guided 
by  their  senses,  a.ud  thus  have  the  sense  of  direc- 
tion. I  Sec  Tbopism.)  The  dog  linds  his  fowl 
mainly  by  the  sense  of  smell,  and  this  more  tluui 
any  other  sense  leads  animab  in  their  quest 
for  food  to  move  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
sense  of  direction  may  also  mclude  the  phenomena 
of  migration,  and  tiie  liomin<,'  instincts  of  animals 
and  tiu>  wonderful  power  exercised  by  savages  and 
hunters  in  finding  their  way  through  a  tnekless 
forest  or  desert. 

By  means  of  the  sense  of  touch  we  direct  our 
attention  to  any  ]>art  of  inir  body  whii-h  may 
rtHvive  a  Mow  or  any  impression  from  witliout. 
The  existence  of  a  muBCular  .sense  is  denieil  by 
Honnet.  who.  however,  calls  in  the  existence  of 
what  he  rails  'a  sense  of  segmental  attitndefl.' 
which  i>  (he  faculty  we  jws.sess  of  knowing  Iciw 
iii^stantly  to  oiicntate  any  single  part  of  our 
lK>dy  in  relation  to  all  the  otliers.  It  is  a  primi- 
tive attribute  of  the  tactile  sense. 

The  tactile  sense  Is  the  most  generallvd  of  all 
the  senses,  and  tactile  or^'ans  are  to  he  found  in 
all  animals,  in  the  stiii|>t>  of  hairs,  bristles,  ten- 
tacles, and  feelers  of  various  sorts.  The  skin  is 
especially  sensitive  to  touch.  Many  of  the  lower 
and  blind  anfmals  feel  their  way,  as  in  the  ease 
of  earthworms,  the  maggots  of  flies,  and  eyele.ss 
myriajKKls.  In  mollusks  X«m»!  lia-  fnund  that 
certain  eyeless  M\alvis  and  snails  he  experi- 
mented with  showed  a  high  degree  of  .sensitiveness 
to  light;  s<mie  species  reacte<l  especially  to  dim* 
inution.  f  tlicr-  t'l  increase  of  lifjht. 

The  rnarL'inuI  tentacles  of  certain  medusn 
(  \  .  i.  Im  m  Ics  being  organs  of  touch,  also  c«in- 
tain  minute  calcareous  bodies  (otoliths) ;  in  other 
rncdusv  eorrespondlnff  organs  have  grown  in  or 
become  inva;;innted,  forming  marginal  sense-or- 
gan-*.  The  otoliths  may  either  lie  sitimted  at  the 
end  of  .1  sliilk.  or  lemnin  free  in  the  cavity  con- 
taining them,  whii  h  i«  cnllol  an  'otiK-vst.*  The-se 
otocysts  are  organs  of  iIh-  seiwe  of  attitudes  and 
of  movements,  and  they  also  aid  in  directing  the 
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movements  of  the  body  in  approaching  th^  ]wqr 
or  lu  ii&uapijug  frum  their  euemics. 

Other  kinds  of  orgaos  of  orientution  whieh 
have  excited  much  interest  are  tfaa  'lateml  or* 
gum'  of  salanuuiders,  of  whidi  some  contain 
otoliths,  vliilr  those  of  tlie  lateral  line  of  fishea 
open  exttinall^t   or  are  clused.    These  organs, 
which  occur  only  iu  aquatic  animala,  are  sup- 
posed to  afford  a  perception  ol  variationa  of 
water  pre«MU«,  and  hav«  1^  aome  been  thought 
to  ht  ui«  oijgans  of  a  sixth  aen^.   They  ocotir  on 
the  head  and  also  along  the  side  gf  the  body. 
Like  the  marginal  organs  of  meduae,  they  tend 
to  be  invaginated  and  to  form  in  their  interior 
a  liouid  medium  in  which  the  movements  peculiar 
to  the  animal  nay  determine  Tariations  in  pree- 
*are  or  of  true  friction  between  the  sensible 
wall   iHi!   the  refractory  liquid   tnaHS,  by  its 
fluidiu    ijiJ  inertia  immediately  following  the 
movement  of  the  wall.   These  beatings  or  vibra- 
tions, impinging  on  the  walls  of  the  otocyst 
and  causing  mownients  of  the  deUeately  poised 
otolith,  ure  the  functional  mode  which  takes  place 
in  the  action  of  the  cnnaliciihir  structures  (lat- 
eral cunuis.  labyrinth)   from  wbich  have  evolved 
the  ear  of  fishes  and  other  vertebrates.  Instead 
of  a  series  of  sensorial  papiUv  more  or  Ices 
salient  or  invaginated,  we  fin^t  And  a  furrow, 
tlien  a  lateral  canal,  still  in  piacps  in  ("ommuni- 
cation  with  the  liquid  exterior,  and  along  whose 
wall  may  be  distributed  the  papilke  of  the  lat- 
eral »ense.    We  actually  find  in  the  oto<^st  of 
eephalopods  furrows  which  are  regarded  as  the 
pncursors  of  the  canals  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ear,  so  that  this*  nort   of  otocyst   may  he  re- 
garded as  the  prototype  of  the  labyrinthine  struc- 
tures of  vertebrates.   But  in  the  latter  the  organ 
of  the  lateral  line  i«  greatly  developed.  £aoh 
orfpn  is  an  eetodermic  papilla  which  has  be- 
come invaginated  and  sunk  down  into  the  nlcin. 
whoae  growth  converts  the  organ  into  a  closed 
otocystic  vehicle,  in  whose  walls  arc  new  in- 
growths of  secondaiy  papillie  with  bent  furrows 
ranned  liln  tiie  furrow  of  the  lateral  line.  These 
become  curved  canals  comparable  to  canals  of  the 
lateral  line,  and  produce  an  analytic  decom- 
position of  the  slightest  vibrations  bet\\een  the 
walls  and  the  contained  inert  fluid,  each  furrow, 
•Bch  canal  being  very  sensitive  to  tlie  Tibrations 
in  one  dirpction.  and  insen'  iMo  to  all  the  others. 
The  pairs  of  .seD^itive  cranuil  nerves  sent  to  the 
lateral  organs  are  the  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  tenth, 
then  the  lateral  continues.   The  eighth  pair  is 
wholly  supplied  to  this  marvelously  differentiated 
lateral  organ,  which  becomes  the  !a1>yrinth  of 
the  fish's  ear.    In  all  the  higher  vertebrates  the 
labyrinth  of  the  ear  consists  of  three  canals,  a 
^gittttl,  a  transversal,  and  a  horizontal  one. 
Bonnet  concludes  by  saying  that  in  man  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear,  i.e.  the  apparatus  of  the  semi- 
dreutar  canals,  furnishes  the  notion  of  attitudes 
and  of  variations  of  attitudes  (if  the  head,  to- 
gether with  a  notion  of  the  swiftness,  direction, 
and  duration  of  these  variations.   Moreover,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  know  from  what  direction  any 
■ound  reaches  either  of  one's  ears — it  is  also 
neeesHary  for  one  to  know  the  orientation  of  tlie 
two  auditory  fields,  i.e.  the  position  of  one's  head 
at  this  time  so  as  objectively  to  orientate  the 
origin  of  the  sound. 

Some  authorities  (Crum-Brown,  Llovd  Mor- 
m)  heii0T«  that     BMaaa  of  the  seniiciroilM 


canals  we  can  appreciate  acceleration  of  rotatory 
motion,  and  also  acceleration  of  movements  of 
translation^forward  or  backward,  up  or  down — 
while  Morgan  suggcsta  that  otocysts  of  inverte- 
brates may  >>e  regarded  as  organs  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  changers  of  motion,  "  and  the  sense  of 
hearing  may  be  a  relinement  of  tlie  tiense  through 
which  changes  of  motion  are  appreciated." 

Ckmsult:  Bonni«r,  j[,'onVn<a(ton  (Paris,  1000)  : 
Hartmann,  Die  Orienfierung  (Leipzig,  1902); 
Loeb,  romp<tratirr  PhyituAtxjy  of  the  Brain,  etc. 
(New  York,  1902)  ;  htrattou,  "Cutaneous  iSensa- 
tion. '  in  i'jtyehotofjoel  JKeviaie,  vol.  iv.  (New 
York,  18U7). 

OBIFLAHXE,  Or^-flflm,  (sr  AURirLAMME 
(Fr..  from  ML.  ,niri  flinmit  :.  t:  ijn  I.iit.  auri 
/lamma,  Ihune  of  gold).  A  banner  which  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Safait  Denis,  near 
Paris,  and  was  borne  by  the  counts  of  Vexin, 
patrons  of  that  church,  but  which,  after  the 
County  of  Vexin  was  united  with  the  French 
Crown,  became  the  principal  banner  of  the  king- 
dom.  It  was  chargtHi  ^itli  a  saltire  wavy,  or 
with  raya  issuing  from  the  centre  crosaways. 
In  later  times  the  oriflamme  be«une  the  insignia 
of  the  French  infantry.  The  name  seems  also 
to  have  been  given  to  other  flaj^s;  according  to 
Nicolas,  in  his  WtAVori/  i,f  the  lintlh'  of  Aqiiicourt 
(London,  1S27),  the  orilhuiime  tlicn  borne  was 
an  oblong  r.d  ilag  split  into  five  parts.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  carried  into  war  later  than 
thin  bntUe  (1415). 

OBlGAJnnC.  An  herb.  See  Mabamiaii. 

OBIGEN  (T.at.  Orujcnrs.  from  Gk.  'Qpi-y^v^,, 
probably  Son  of  liorus,  an  Kgy|itiun  god),  also 
called  AiiAMANTics  ( c.l85c.2'54 ) .  The  most 
famous  Christian  writer  and  teacher  of  the  third 
century.  He  was  bom  in  Alexandria  about  the 
year  185.  His  parents  were  Christians,  and  hifl 
father,  Leonidas,  suffered  a  martyr's  death  under 
Septiniius  S<-vcr\m  (202).  Origin  would  gladly 
have  died  with  him  had  he  not  been  prevcntetl  by 
his  mother.  The  boy  was  educated  at  the  famous 
Alexandrian  School,  where  he  bad  dement  as 
his  master.  His  remarki^le  abilities  were  early 
manifest,  and  at  the  ago  of  eighteen  he  was 
appointed  to  sucwed  Clement  as  head  of  the 
catechetical  school.  In  obedience,  as  he  sup- 
posed, to  the  command  of  Matthew  xix.  12, 
Origen  made  himself  a  ennndi,  and  his  daily 
life  was  governed  by  an  extreme  asceticism. 
Leaving  Alexandria  during  the  persecution  under 
Caracalla  (^Kii,  he  traveled  wid«Iy.  visiting 
Jerusalem  and  Ciesarea,  where,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Bishops  Alexander  and  Theoctistus,  he 
lectured  on  the  Scriptures,  although  he  had  not 
been  ordainedL  This  called  forth  a  rebuke  from 
Demetrius.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  summoned 
him  to  return  homo.  For  several  years  Origen 
de\(ited  himself  assiduously  to  teaching  and 
writing,  his  reputation  increasing  rapidly. 
Jerome  says  that  he  wrote  more  booln  than 
other  men  can  rend,  and  Epiphanius  places  fheir 
total  number  at  six  thousand,  i'uying  another 
visit  to  Palestine  in  .2;il.  Origen  was  ordained 
presbyter  by  .Alexander  and  Theoctistus,  which 
aroused  the  bitter  animosity  of  Demetrius. 
Jealousy  mingled  with  other  motives  in  magnify- 
ing the  suspicions  of  heresy  which  some  enter- 
tained against  him,  and  two  synods  w>tc  hi  Id  in 
Alexandria  (231  et  seq.),  at  wliich  he  was  deposed 
from  the  priesthood  aiid  forbidden  to  iwtunk 
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The  chun  lu's  of  Pah-sfiiu'.  IMiirnicia,  Arahiii.  ami 
Achaiii  n'l'ustJ  lo  refu^iu/,i'  liis  dcpoHitioii. 
HciKt'fi'rwunl  Origen  resided  in  (  ipsartM.  where 
be  Hiiccecded  in  raising  the  school  of  that  place 
almost  to  the  height  of  fame  which  Alexandria 
had  ronchetl.  During  the  persecution  of  the  Em- 
peror Decius  (250  et  seq.)  he  was  imprisoned  and 
tortured,  and  although  he  was  released  on  the 
death  of  the  Em}>eror,  he  died  from  the  effects 
of  his  injuriea  about  254,  being  tbcn  in  his 
seventieth  year. 

Origen  was  tbe  greatest  theologian  and  biblical 
^.pholar  the  Church  up  to  that  time  had  pro- 
diuetl.  He  i.H  sanictimes  called  the  father  of 
tin-  alU'f^orieal  method  of  interpreting;  the  S<rii»- 
tures,  I'or  although  the  method  di<l  nnt  originate 
with  him,  yet  he,  with  Clenient,  perfeeled  its 
Christian  application,  and  gave  il  a  far  larger 
currency  than  it  had  ever  had  before.  He  taught 
tile  prinriplo  of  the  three-fold  sense,  correspond- 
ing to  the  three-fold  division  of  man  into  body, 
aoul,  and  spirit,  which  was  then  so  common.  As 
an  exegete  and  student  of  the  text,  Origen  did 
far  greater  service.  In  his  Hexapla  (q.v.)  be 
presented  the  Old  Testament  ii:  tile  iiri;,'inrtl 
Hebrew,  with  a  tirttk  trunsluiraiiuu.  and  the 
(Jreek  versions  of  the  Septuagint,  Aquila,  8ym- 
macbuii,  and  Theodotion,  all  arranged  in  six 
parallel  columns.  His  exegetical  work  was  partly 
in  the  form  of  homilies,  on  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament,  and  partly  in  that  of  Tomoi, 
or  <ommeiitaries  in  tlie  strielt-r  sense  of  the 
term,  whicii  i-overed  a  wide  range.  His  theology 
was  presented  to  the  world  in  a  treatise  Ottitled 

Utfl  'AfxA*!.  known  to  lis  in  its  eompleleness 
only  in  a  Latin  rerslon  made  by  Rufmus  and 

entitled  !)•  rrincipiis.  Unfortunately,  Rufinus 
felt  called  upuu  to  alter  the  text  wherever  it 
seemed  to  him  heretical,  so  that  what  \v<>  ha\u 
is  not  a  translation,  but  a  modified  Latin  ver- 
sion. OrigenVi  theological  Aiews  are  further  illus> 
trated  in  bis  long  apologetic  work,  Agaimt 
Vrlsus,  which  is  on  the  whole  the  most  important 
Greek  apologj-  we  posses-. 

Origen's  greatest  serviw  lo  t'liristian  doetrine 
lay  in  his  development  of  the  Lc;,'ci-  nirist<iloj;y. 
In  Jesus  Christ  we  learn  to  know  the  Incarnate 
Word  (l.ogns).  But  from  this  ooneeption, 
through  sp.riilative  tlionght.  we  rise  to  that  of 
the  I^oRosnotineuruale,  or  the  Pre-existent 
lx>gos.  through  whom  in  turn  we  mount  to  tJod 
Himself,  the  goal  of  all  theology.  To  preserve 
the  idea  of  Chid  as  absolute  and  eternal,  whatever 
is  closely  related  to  Him — as  the  Son  is,  and  as 
the  creation  is — must  lie  picturo<l  to  our  minds 
sub  .«./■. '  I-  a  Urnitatis,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  eteriiiiy  ur  infinity.  It  is  wrong  to  think  of 
Christ  ns  an  emanation  from  God  (the  Cnostic 
doetrine),  lor  that  involres  suocession  in  time. 
We  should  rather  think  of  Him  as  etnruilly 
proiecfi-d.  T<i  illu-!r.ite  In'-  t!iiiiiL:lit  OrigiMi 
ti-<'d  the  mi'taptior  of  a  tou-li  and  il-  lig!>t, 
or  a  mass  of  jroji  glowing  with  heat.  In 
this  fashion  he  avoided  the  two  perils  of 
Gnostte  emanation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Monar(Man  idciitificntion,  on  the  other.  ( Sor 
<rXosiu  !s\i;  ^loNAiu  III ANS. )  lUit  while  tpa«  Il 
ing  that  the  Son  was  eternally  iK'gotten.  a  dw- 
trine  which  was  perpetuated  in  tlie  dogma  of 
the  Trinity,  Origen  also  taught  that  the  Son 
wa«  nibordtnate  to  the  Father  in  power  nnd 
dignity,  and  this  idea  a-ai*  later  used  against 
him,  after  Arianism  (ss*  Anva)  had  appeared 


lis  a  threatenitig  heresy.  Ori^en'a  doctrine  of 
an  eternal  ereatiou,  with  periodic  cycles  of  decay 
and  renewal  for  our  world,  was  not  generally 
accepted  by  the  Church.  Nor  was  his  restora- 
tionism  accepted,  according  to  which  all  mankind 
should  at  last  return  to  a  state  ol  innooenqr  and 
be  acceptable  unto  Ctod,  although  something  lilce 
it  was  afterwards  taught  by  Gregory  of  Xyssa  in 
the  fourth  century.  The  school  of  Origen,  which 
included  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  Thuu- 
matttigua.  Eusebius  of  Csuarea,  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, Jerome  fin  bis  early  poriod),  and 
others,  was  very  influentin!  for  many  years,  but 
ill  the  fourth  eeiitury  it  was  attacked  by  Epi* 
phanius,  and  the  Origonists  \.  tlienceforwMd 
rei^rded  as  heretics  and  combated  fiercely. 

The  beat  edition  of  Origen's  worlea  is  tiwt  now 
in  process  of  publication  by  tbe  Berlin  Academy 
in  Die  gricchutchen  christlichen  8chrift»teller 
d<  r  crstnt  dt  ri  Jnhrhuruit  rtr ;  Orifjrnrs  Wrrke, 
vols.  i.  and  ii.,  edit«»d  by  Koetiiehau  (Leipzig, 
18^)1().  An  older  edition  is  by  Lommatzsch  (25 
vols.,  Berlin.  1831-48).  An  fioglish  tranalatioB 
of  the  most  important  works  is  given  in  the 
.1 /i/(*-.Yiccne  Fathera,  vols.  iv.  and  ix.,  cdite<l  by 
lioberta  and  Donaldson  (New  York,  lS)i7-Vti). 
In  general,  consult:  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma, 
vol.  ii.  <I.ondon,  1890)  ;  Krttger,  Eittory  of  Earljf 
Chriatian  LiteruUm  (New  York,  1897) ;  Fair> 
weather,  Origen  and  Oreek  Patristic  Theology 
(ib.,  1901) }  Rainy,  The  Ancient  Catholic  Church 
(ib.,  1908). 

OBIGINAX  PACKAGE  (OF.,  Fr.  original, 
originel,  from  Lat.  originalis,  original,  from  origo, 
origin,  from  oriri,  to  arise;  connected  wicb  Gk, 
6p>niimt,  on^not,  SkU  or,  to  arise) .  With  refer- 
ence to  interstate  commerce,  tbe  package  in 
wliieli  ^aiods  are  shipped.  The  term  has  a  special 
siguiiieunce  arising  out  of  u  line  uf  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  deciding 
questions  raised  by  the  attempts  of  the  various 
States  to  prolilbit  or  regulate  tbe  sate  of  to- 
toxicating  liquors.  ei^Miettes,  and  other  com- 
modities on  tlie  ground  lluit  tliey  are  injurious 
t(i  putilie  health  and  morals.  The  eaws  in  which 
these  questions  were  raised  are  known  ns  the 
'Original  Package  Ca.ses.'  The  'interstate  cora- 
merce  clause'  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
provides  that  Congress  sball  have  power  "to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  tbe  several  States."  etc.  A  State  can 
regulate  tbe  doi)u  sti<  manufaetnn  aad  sale  of 
commodities,  under  ita  police  pownr,  and,  there* 
fore,  in  the  so-called  'prohibition  States*  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxieatnig  liquora 
was  pnielK-ally  prohibited.  This  led  to  the  im- 
portation of  liquors  from  other  States,  and 
seizures  by  the  State  officers.  The  United  Statea 
courts  held  that  where  an  article  is  imported 
into  one  State  from  another,  it  does  not  lose 
till'  protection  of  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
until  it  has  Income  intermingled  and  incor- 
jwrnted  into  the  general  mass  of  property  of 
the  f<irnier,  but  in  such  event  it  becomes  subject 
to  the  laws  of  that  State.  Further,  that  whilo 
goods  remained  in  the  original  packages,  eaws, 
Imrrel-.  etc.,  in  which  they  had  h«H'n  shipp<'<l, 
and  while  in  tbe  hands  of  the  importer,  they 
had  nnt  become  so  intermingled,  and  remained 
subjects  of  interstate  commerce  protertinn.  The 
importance  of  such  decisions  lies  iu  the  fact  that 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  law  givta  ampin 
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npiiorliuiify  to  evade  State  law  .  in  icr  tlic  tech- 
nicality  of  selling  goods  in  the  urigmul  packages 
directly  to  consumers.  8uch  a  sale  deprives  the 
gooda  «f  the  protection  abom  mentumed,  but  as 
the  good*  an  thereby  placed  in  the  handu  of 
the  actuiil  eonsunicr,  tliis  is  immaterial.  After 
gooda  in  original  packages  have  been  sold  by 
the  importer,  they  become  subject  to  the  State 
laws.  However,  a  liberal  interpretation  of  what 
«>ostitutes  an  original  pnekage  enaUcs  dealers 
to  import  the  othrrwise  prohibited  articles  and 
retail  them.  For  example,  liquor  in  bottles  hui 
been  held  to  be  in  original  packages.  However, 
if  the  bottles  were  inclosed  in  a  case,  the  latter 
would  be  the  original  package,  and  the  importer 
oonld  not  retail  the  bottles  without  conforming 
to  the  State  laws.  An  original  package  was 
finally  defined  to  be  any  covt-ring,  case,  wrap- 
ping, or  receptacle  in  which  an  article  is  in- 
closed for  transportation. 

£t)r  an  act  of  (:k>iignn,  appvored  August  8* 
1890,  known  ai  the  *Wihon  Law/  it  was  oro- 
Vided  that  all  intoxicating  liquor:^  imported  into 
a  State  shall  on  their  arrival  l>e  subject  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  that  .'^tate,  enacted  in 
the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  th^  were  produced  there,  and  shall 
not  be  exempt  by  reason  of  having  Wn  intro- 
dooed  there  in  original  packages.  The  purpose 
of  this  la'A  WAS  declared  hy  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  be  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
Uqaor  in  original  packages  in  violation  of  State 
laws,  and  it  effected  a  radical  eliange  in  the  law 
in  this  respect.  However,  a  number  of  decisions 
have  held  that  such  State  regulationH  nuist  l>e 
strictly  coniined  to  the  police  powers  of  the 
State,  such  as  requiring  liquors  to  be  sold  within 
certain  hours,  etc.  A  license  tax  on  imported 
liquors  in  original  packages  or  otherwise,  which 
s-eenied  to  have  no  other  ohject  than  to  provide 
revenue  for  tite  State,  was  held  void,  as  being  a 
tax  on  interstate  commeree. 

The  law  as  to  all  other  commodities  in  original 
packages  remains  the  same  as  before  the  aUive 
act,  and  is  still  of  great  importance  in  H->,  bear- 
ing upon  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  cigarettes, 
etc.  See  TnansMBrArnHf . 

OBIQINAL  Sm.  The  native  eormptiou  (f 
man,  resulting  in  universal  sin,  and  itself  con- 
fieired  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  sin.  The 
period  of  elaborate  dicussion  of  this  subject, 
eventuating  in  a  comprehensive  doctrine  of  sin, 
fell  in  the  first  third  of  the  fifth  century;  but 
the  elements  of  the  doctrine  had  been  held  from 
the  beginning  in  the  Church  both  of  the  Ka^^t  and 
the  Weet.  The  earliest  lathers  are  full  of  ex- 
preMtons  teaehing  the  universality  and  ]>er:«ii«t- 
encc  nf  nin,  and  ascribing  it  in  some  indefinite 
form  to  a  deep-seated  origin  in  the  nature  of 
man.  An  early  diflTercnce  appeared  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Qieek  Church  on  account  of  tiM 
general  emphasis  which  the  latter  laid  upon  the 
Intellectual  and  the  former  ripnn  the  practical. 
The  Greeks  emphasize  more  the  freedom  of  man, 
the  I^tinn  his  practical  bondage  to  evil.  It  has 
therefore  often  been  said  that  the  Greeks  iiad 
no  doctrine  of  original  sin;  but  they  teach  an 
original  state  of  righteousness,  accept  the  fact 
of  the  fall,  and  view  this  as  not  only  bringing 
inni  iin  Srr  t?M  dominion  of  the  devil,  but  ns 
producing  a  tendency  to  sin.  This  tendency 
attsea  from  tha  obtennttion  of  tka  intelleet,  the 
xnL-ao. 


weakness  in  reference  to  the  good,  and  the 
ascendency  of  the  sensuous  nature  over  the 
higher  powers  and  faculties,  wbiob  have  resulted 
from  Adam's  sin.  At  the  same  time,  freedom  is 
carefully  guarded,  and  the  more  so  because  of 
the  cunllict  which  these  early  fathers  were  wag- 
ing with  the  Gnosticti.  (See  Gnosticism.) 
Man  still  has  the  power  to  choose  the  good  as 
well  as  the  evil.  Otherwise  he  would  not  be 
responsible.  Grace  Is  necessary  to  repentance, 
but  it  is  styled  an  'as.sisfance.'  Origen  referred 
the  universality  of  sin  to  tlie  self  corruption  of 
all  human  sj)irits  in  a  ])revious  state  of  exist- 
ence. The  Latins,  while  in  general  acknowledg- 
ing the  same  fundamental  truths  as  tiie  Ciiceks, 
throw  the  emphasis  upon  the  concrete  facts  of 
sin  and  grace.  Tertuliian  appronohed  the  later 
Latin  view.  The  premises  of  the  doctrine  lie 
in  his  psychology  (see  TsAUfciANiSM )  and 
his  dootrine  of  the  original  condition  of  inau. 
Man  mm  created  good,  but  not  perfect.  By  hia 
sin  he  beeauM  corrupt,  and  this  corruption  pro- 
pagates itself  by  natural  generation  among  hi'< 
descendants.  Hence  every  child  of  Adam  is 
impure  and  subject  to  death.  Grace  is  no  mere 
'assistance,'  but  it  is  a  creative  and  transforming 
power.  In  this  general  position  the  Latin  fathers 
of  this  period  generally  concur. 

The  discussion  was  carried  on  in  t)ic  fifth 
century  by  Pelagius  and  Augiistine  (qq.v.).  The 
main  po<«itinns  of  the  latter  were  emt)odied  in 
the  result  of  the  Council  of  Orange  (529),  whieh 
declared  that  bgr  the  sin  of  Adam  free  will  baa 
been  so  perverted  and  weakened  that  fallen  man 
is  incapable,  without  the  initiative  of  divine 
grace,  of  performing  meritorioii.s  ac-ts  leading  to 
salvation,  aiul  hence  this  doctrine  jiassed  into  the 
theology  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  milder  view 
sprang  up  immediately,  which  was  termed  the 
'Semi-Pelagian'  (q.v.),  which  gave  the  initiative 
in  conversion  now  to  man,  and  now  to  Ood,  and 
hence  greatly  modified  the  dm-trine  of  the  etTtn.'t 
of  the  fall  upon  the  will.  The  doctriueii  of  the 
Semi -Pelagians  were  condemned  at  the  Council 
of  Valence  (530).  The  Council  of  Trent  (q.v.) 
defined  original  dn  in  substantially  the  same  way 
as  the  Council  of  Orange,  but  elaborated  and 
expanded  it.  and  its  definition  is  the  acceptc<l 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Cathidic  Church. 

The  Reformers  adhered  to  the  strict  Augustin- 
ian  doctrine,  often  sttipaseing  At^ustine  by  their 
extreme  forms  of  statement.  They  were  deeply 
impressed  w  itli  the  enormity  and  pervasiveness  of 
sin,  and  witl\  tlie  entire  dependence  of  man  upon 
the  grace  of  God  for  the  creation  within  him  of 
the  least  tendenqr  toward  good.  The  history 
of  the  doctrine  presents,  therefore,  little  but 
the  reafflrmation  of  Augustinlan  positions,  and 
may  be  summarized  in  the  result  formulated  tor 
the  VVestuiinster  Confession  (chap.  vi.  ).  which 
stands  here  for  most  of  the  Reformation  creeds. 
"Our  first  parents  ...  by  this  sin  .  .  . 
became  dead  in  sin  and  wholly  defiled  in  all 
the  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body. 
.  .  .  The  guilt  of  this  sin  was  imputed  and 
the  sanu-  death  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature 
conveyed  to  all  their  posterity.  .  .  .  This 
corruption  of  nature  during  this  life  doth  remain 
in  those  that  are  regenerated;  and  although  it 
be  through  Christ  pardoned  and  mortified,  yet 
brith  it -elf  and  all  the  motions  thereof  are  truly 
and  properly  sin."  Consult  the  literature 
under  Avaumm;  also  the  Systems  oi  Doctrine, 
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particularlv  Cliarles  Hodge,  Ft/strmntic  Throlnqi/ 
{New  York,  1871-73) ;  Landis,  The  Doctrine  of 
Origima  Bin  (Rkhmond,  188B). 

OSIOINAL  WBIT.  In  English  legal  prac- 
ti«?,  a  writ  issiuil  wndi  r  the  groat  seal,  and  di- 
rected to  the  slH-ritl".  n^juiring  hiii>  t4i  coiiiinaiKl 
an  alleged  wrong-doer  to  satisfy  the  coinplaiiil 
of  hla  accuser  or  to  appear  in  court  and  answer 
the  complaint.  These  writs  were  formerly  re- 
garded as  the  direct  mandate  of  tlie  King  (whence 
the  name)  issued  throuf,'!)  liis  cbanei'llors :  but 
they  have  been  abolished  in  Enghiml.  wlicro  the 
statutory'  process  of  summons  is  used  to  lH'>:iii  all 
civil  metioiu.  In  tlie  United  States  they  have 
nev«r  been  in  vae.  The  term  b  aotnetimes  im- 
proiM^rly  given  to  the  first  writ  or  process  issued 
in  till  luiioii  uiulf>r  the  modem  procedure,  which 
is  not  nil  ori^'itutl  writ,  but  a  prooeM  of  the 
court.   See  PBocsot'BE;  Wbit. 

OBIOnr  OF  SPBOZHa  see  Dabww, 
Ci!  Wvir  ;  Vati  hal  Seucction'. 

OaiQNAIi,  6'r6'nyaK  (probably  of  North 
American  Indian  origin).  A  French^Canadian 
name  for  the  moose  {q.v.). 

OBIHUELA,  o'r^-walA.  A  city  of  South- 
eastern Spain  in  the  Province  of  Alii  ante  (Map: 
Bpftin*  £  3),  It  is  situated  12  miles  northeast 
id  Hnrein,  on  the  banks  of  the  S^ra,  in  a 
plain  remarkable  alike  for  its  brnnty  and  fer- 
tility. It  is  a  long  and  strag^'liii^'  'ity. 
palm-trees,  siiimre  towers,  ami  donu-s  jjivo  it 
au  Oriental  appearance.  It  contains  a  small 
Gothic  cathedral  and  a  liandsome  bishop's  palace. 
The  manufactures  include  uUc,  linen  ^da»  and 
hat.s;  flour  and  oil  mills  and  tannenea  are  in 
o|M'ratioiu  Population  (eammune),  in  1887, 
24,3U4;  1900,  2B,335. 

OHXX/UA.  A  town  and  aumnier  resort  of 
Simcoe  County,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  liailway,  ut  llir  luad  <>f  Lake  Couchiching 
(Map:  Ontario,  D  3).  It  )ias  manufactures, 
carries  on  a  thriving  trade,  and  is  frequented  for 
its  picturesque  situation  and  the  good  angling 
the  lake  alfords.  It  contains  the  Pravindal 
Lunatic  Asylum  and  has  two  fine  narln.  A 
narrow  strait  cnnntds  Lake  C.)U<lii(tiin<7  with 
Lake  JSinuHK.',  and  stoanurn  ply  on  tlu;  lakes. 
Orillia  is  the  seat  of  a  I'nited  States  consuL 
Poi.nl  itiri   iT!  ISftl,  47r>2;  in  1901,  4907. 

ORiL'jLON  (  I  r..  almonds  of  the  ears,  from 
orrillv,  ear,  from  l.at.  nuri,  tila,  diminutive  of 
auris,  ear).  A  term  in  the  curlier  systems  of 
fort i lien t  ion  describing  a  semicircular  projection 
at  the  shoulder  of  a  bastion,  designed  as  a  acrera 
fur  guns  and  men  posted  on  the  fbwk.  It  is 
muMl>  found  in  the  works  of  Pagan  and  Speckle. 

bee  FOBTIFICATIO.V. 

OIRZlf'DA,  The  MATCnLESS.  Tlie  nickname 
of  the  English  poet  Katherim'  Philips  (q.v.). 

ORINOCO,  «Vr/^-nr/kA.  Tiic  snialleHt  of  tlic 
three  great  rivers  of  South  America  (Map: 
Venezuela,  D  2).  The  main  stream  runs  wholly 
within  Venemilpan  territory,  except  for  a  short 
distance  in  il^  middle  cour-i .  where  it  forms 
the  boundary  Ulween  Venezuela  and  Colombia. 
It  rises  on  the  Parima  uplands  near  the  Hrazilian 
frontier,  and  Hows  first  northwest  to  the  Colom- 
bian boundary,  then  north  into  Central  Venezue- 
la, and  finally  eastward  until  it  emptier  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  through  a  large  delta  iM-giiming 
near  the  boundary  of  British  Guiana.  The  total 


Unuth  of  the  main  stream  is  1400  niihs.  Its 
course  forms  a  large  cur%'e  aroniui  the  edi,'e  of 
the  Parima  plateau;  Uvnw  its  right  banks  are 
generally  hisber,  and  the  tributaries  received 
from  that  side  smaller,  while  on  tlie  left  side  arc 
the  large  plains  or  Llanos  (q.v.),  and  through 
ttu'se  are  nicived  several  tributaries  equaling  or 
I'xiciHling  tlic  main  stream.    About   15U  miles 
from  its  source  aud  U20  feet  above  sea  level  the 
Orinoco  branches,  sending  one-sixth  of  its  volume 
into  the  Cassiquiare^  which  flows  into  tlie  Rio 
Negro,  an  affluent  of  Hie  Anuunn.  The  remainder 
flows  as  a  navi^'able  river  until  it  is  broken  by 
the  romantic  Alaypures  and  Atures  rapids,  870 
miles  from  its  mouth.    Tlu-se  rapids  are  the  only 
serious  obstruction  in  the  main  stream,  which 
below  them  flows  with  a  reiy  gentle  corrent  over 
n  b<  rl  so  nearly  level  that  the  tides  are  felt  at 
Ciu.liid  Bolivar,  200  miles  from  the  sea.  Though 
tlu-  country  around  the  upper  courses  of  the  river 
aud  its  tributaries  is  heavily  forested,  the  lower 
reaches  traverse  open  savannas  where  only  the 
banks  are  lined  with  trees,  and  where  the  ad- 
jaeent  country  is  periodically  flooded  so  that 
the  natives  are  cunipelleil  to  live  in  pile  dwell- 
ings.   The  marshy  but  heavily  forested  delta  oc- 
cupies an  area  of  TOtH)  square  miles,  and  has  a 
coast  line  of  nearly  2U0  miles,  through  wbicb 
upward  of  50  channels  enter  the  ocean,  llany 
of  these  shift  their  beds,  but  seven  are  per- 
manently navigable  for  large  vessels.   The  prin- 
cipal navigable  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  are 
the  Guaviare,  the  Meta,  and  the  Apurd  (qq.v.), 
and  the  total  navigable  length  of  the  system  ia 
4300  miles.    This  great  waterway,  however,  is 
but  little  used,  since  the  adjacent  Tejpoos  ai« 
thinly  inhabited,  and  the  great  natural  wealth 
practiciilly  untouched.    In  I'.MK)  cmly  one  steamer 
of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamsliip  Comjiany  plied  once 
every  two  weeks  between  Trinidad  and  Ciudad 
Bolivar.   Smaller  steamers  continue  the  ser>-ice 
as  fnr  as  Nutrias  on  the  Apurtf,  but  above  the 
Aimre  eonlluence  there  is  no  regular  navigation. 
Cunsult;    lliimi)oldt.  'rxtrrls  in  South  Avitrica, 
trans.,  iiolm  Library  ( Lriudon,  1877 )  ;  (Jhassan- 
jon,   L'Orhwquc  it   le  (aura    (Paris,  1889); 
Triand,  Down  the  Orinoeo  in  a  Canoe  (London, 
1002) ;  Guzman,  **Ls  ezploraciott  del  Orinoco," 
in  La  £spaM  MOdertto,  vol.  dxvL  (Uadrid, 
1902). 

O'&IOLE  (OF.  oriol.  from  Lat.  aurtolus,  gold- 
en), ,<Vny  of  several  small  birds  whose  plum-«ge 
is  yellow  or  orange  and  black,  it  was  given  first 
to  the  Old  World  family  Oriolidie,  and  was  nat- 
urally transfcrre<l  to  the  American  hangnests  by 
early' Enjjlish  travelers  and  settlers  on  account  of 
the  similarity  in  colors.  The  American  orioles 
belong'  lo  tlie  family  Icterida'.  and  form  the  sub- 
family Icirrina;,  in  distinction  from  the  black- 
birds, bobolinks,  and  meadow  larks,  from  whieh 
the  orioles  differ  in  the  extremely  acute,  some* 
times  dccurved  bill,  comparatively  weak  feet, 
and  non-grc|(arious,  arboreal  habits.  They  are 
agreeable  80ag»terSk  possess  notably  handsome 
plumage,  and  are  renowned  as  architects.  As 
their  nests  are  unnaily  pensile,  the  birds  aie  often 
called  'hanL'Mf-f  s.'  They  are  esp.-ci.Tlly  rharncter 
istic  of  trnpR-al  America,  where  they  go  by  the 
name  of  'caciques,'  or,  in  Jamaica,  *banan«- 
birds.'  The  best-known  species  is  the  Baltimore 
oriole  (/clerae  fotbtfla),  which,  ranges  in  sttttttsr 
as  far  north  as  the  southeni  provlnoes  of  Gaoada, 
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but  winters  in  Central  America.  Its  oaow  waa 
giv«n  to  it  by  Linncus,  whose  first  specimen 
came  from  Muryliuul,  in  complinu  ntiiry  ullusion 
to  the  fnct  that  the  colors*  of  llic  male  uprc  those 
of  the  liviiy  of  Sir  (;fiir;.'e  t'al\i'rt,  the  first 
Lord  liultiinorc,  then  proprietor  ot  that  mloiiy. 
The  gay  plumage  has  alno  caused  it  to  be  cHlled 
"^palden  It^iu/  'fire  bird,'  and  *fire-hang  bird.' 
The  male  Is  almut  eight  iuehes  long,  brilliant  firc- 
or.iii^fc.  with  llic  wIkiIi-  li.'ail,  lu-fk.  liark. 
and  middle  tail-feathers  black,  and  witli  cousider- 
able  white  on  the  wingH.  The  female  in  Homewhat 
smaller,  much  paler,  and  with  the  black  more  or 
less  obseured  by  olive.  The  yonng  resemble  the 

female,  and  'In  init  nssiinir  their  fiill  pltimngc 
In'fore  the  stn-mul  year,  i  ht;  i  Jaliiimire  oriole  in 
one  of  the  mosit  eonspieuous  Mni-^  that  the  spring 
tuigration.«<  bring  into  the  Nortiiern  L'nited  .StateH, 
not  merely  because  of  the  splendor  of  hit  plu- 
mage, but  beeause  of  his  loud,  musical  wbi>tl('. 
The  food  oousiftts  chiefly  of  insectfi,  althoii^li 
fruit  and  yninii:  [x'as  ami  similar  ilclicacii-K  are 
eagerly  atx-epled  when  in  season,  and  rijjening 
grapes  are  injured  to  a  serious  extent  in  the 
Utidson  Valley  and  certain  other  localities.  See 
Colored  Plate  of  80NO  Bibm. 

The  nest  of  the  Baltimore  oriole  (see  Platf  un- 
der XloiKK  ATlON)  is  the  bird's  jjreate.-it  t  laim  to 
distinction.  This  admirable  stnuiure  is  woven 
into  the  tip  of  a  branch,  preferably  the  drooping 
limb  of  an  elm  or  willow,  from  whieli  it  hangs 
at  some  distance  from  the  ground;  though  other 
trees  are  frequently  useil,  the  elm  is  the  favorite, 
as  the  lnti;j.  lit  n(i]iinL.'  hraiirhi  s  air'U  il  an  itii'al 
location  for  a  hanging  nest,  i  iie  construction  of 
the  nest  is  mainlv  if  not  entirely  the  work  of  the 
female,  the  principal  materials  being  grass,  slen- 
der strips  of  bark,  strinfri,  hair,  and  vejietable 
fibres.  Thr^o  nrr  nil  rln^^rly  ami  wry  firmly 
interwoven  into  a  poiith.  f«nir  or  live  inches  in 
depth.  The  eggs  arc  four  to  six  in  number,  not 
quite  an  inch  long,  white,  spotted,  scrawled  in 
a  euriona  manner  with  irr^olar  lines  of  black 
or  brownish. 

Another  oriole,  which  does  not  range  quite  so 
far  north  or  wi-i  as  the  Baltimore,  ami  wliitli 
is  much  less  conspicuous,  though  the  male  iis 
very  handsome,  is  the  orchard  oriole  {Ictrruv 
spurttM).  A  much  quieter  and  more  retiring 
bird  than  hi*  showy  eonsin,  the  orehard  oriole 
is  nnt  -o  often  .-ieen  or  hfnr>l.  but  liis  son^'  i>  a 
more  finished  profhid  and  rnnr''  iiieiodiotif*.  The 
male  is  chestnut.  wiOi  llic  h<a<I  and  fore  parts 
of  the  body  black,  while  the  female  is  olive- 
jrreen  and  anil  yellow.  The  yonn;^  resemble  the 
female  nrul  the  mnlos  do  not  assjune  full  plmnn^o 
until  the  third  year.  The  nest  is  made  of  _Ta--.<  s, 
and  is  not  so  perfectly  pendent  as  i-,  thr  Balti- 
more oriole's.  The  eggs  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  tatter,  but  are  somewhat  smaller  and  not  so 
mneh  scrawled.  (See  Plate  of  Egos  OP  SoNo 
Bntn».)  Of  the  remaining  .35  or  40  speciwi, 
prnniiiifnt  e.\ani[ile-s  are  the  'trimiiiar  (/'i/'/i/s- 
tc*crM«).  a  tropical  sp«'cies  common  in  South 
America,  about  ten  inches  long,  bright  yellr>\v  and 
bhu;k;  the  black-headed  oriole  {Ictcrua  mclaiioce* 
pikefiM),  another  lar^re.  rieh  yellow  and  blade 
fipecjes,  Peetirrint:  in  Mi  xieo.  a  vari^'ty  of  which, 
known  as  Audiilxin'.s  orioU'.  i*  found  in  the  lower 
Eio  Grande  Valley;  and  Bulbn-k's  oriole  ilrtrrun 
Bullocki),  a  species  very  similar  to  the  Baltimore 
bird,  which  replaces  that  species  in  the  Far 
West.  See  also  Caciqvi— «  closely  allied  group. 


Consult  lUdgway,  BinU  of  North  and  Middle 
America,   part  ii.   (Washington,   1902),  and 

AmcrieuH  ornithologies  generally. 

The  orioles  of  the  tJld  World  are  a  small  fam- 
ily- of  alH>ut  40  species,  the  Uriolida*,  relat€?d  to 
the  crows.  They  are  characteristically  Oriental 
and  Australian,  though  several  species  occur  in 
Africa,  and  one  nuiu't  s  tlirou^'lmut  Europe.  This 
is  thr  'golden*  oriole  \UihjIuj>  ui'ioluv),  Roniewhat 
!ar;^er  than  the  Baltimore  oriole,  and  equally 
brilliant.  The  song  is  marvelously  rich  and  flute- 
like, but  very  short.  A  very  similar  Oriental 
species  is  the  familiar  Oriolua  Kundoo,  or  'mango- 
bird'  (q.v.l.  The  outward  likeness  between  these 
Old  World  oriol.  -i  and  the  Ann  tiiaii  hangnests 
is  increawd  by  the  fact  that  the  former  also 
build  somewhat  pensile  nests.  The  'mimicry' 
between  them  and  certain  boni^-eatera  (Meli- 
phagidir)  is  another  very  interestin;^  eirenm* 
stance,  described  at  len^jlli  by  Wallaei',  Newton, 
and  frialvttdori.  Consult  Evans,  birds  (Loudon, 
1900). 

ORI'ON  iLat.,  from  Gk.'Qplwy).  In  Greek 
legend,  a  giaut  hunter:  also  the  name  of  a  con- 
stellation. In  the  Homeric  poems  Orion  appears 
as  the  name  of  a  constellation,  conceived  as  a 
hunter  who  Is  watched  by  the  bear,  and  of  a 
hand<oiiic  In  ro,  belovtHl  by  V.os  and  .-lain  by 
Artemis,  but  there  is  no  hint  of  a  connection  be- 
tween the  two  stories.  Later  writers  preserve 
a  multitude  of  local  legends  about  Orion,  which 
cannot  be  united  into  a  consistent  narrative.  In 
Tiivotia  he  enjoyed  s{>ecinl  fame,  as  a  liunter  of 
mighty  strength,  who,  while  re|Milcd  *^on  of  King 
Hyrieus,  was  borne  from  the  earth  by  the  inter- 
vention of  three  gods.  A  Cretan  version  made 
him  the  son  of  Euryale,  daughter  of  Minos,  and 
Poseidon,  who  gave  him  the  power  of  traversing 
the  sea.  Here  also  he  appears  as  a  hunter  and 
t!ie  clin-i'n  <oin|)aiiion  of  Artemis  and  I^eto.  The 
Chianii  e<mnecttHl  iiim  with  their  local  hero  fEno- 
pioin«  for  whose  daiighter  Merope  he  became  a 
suitor.  Here  too  he,  with  the  aid  of  Artemis, 
cleared  the  land  of  wild  beasts,  but  CBnopion 
-till  rrfn-c(1  in  ;rive  him  his  daU'jhter.  and  finally 
by  jstralegv  iduuled  him;  aci-otding  to  one  ver- 
sion, because  Orion  in  drunkennesa  had  offered 
violence  to  Merope.  Orion  forced  a  boy  to  guide 
him  to  the  rising  sun,  whose  rays,  falling;  full 
upon  his  eyes,  restored  their  sight,  or  was  hel|»ed 
to  this  cure  by  Hephaestus,  and  returned  to  take 
vi'ni.'eaiHi'  on  (Enopion,  \\lii>  \\a>.  --nMd  by  Posei- 
don. l'n>m  the  Homeric  ntory  of  his  death  was 
do>(  I(  i»  (l  a  series  of  stories  of  his  lo%'c  for  Arte- 
niin,  who  slew  him  when  his  passion  became  too 
violent,  or  she  loved  him  and  only  killed  him 
by  accident,  for  Apollo,  In  lii-  ani/cr  at  lier  love, 
challenged  her  to  hit  a  blatk  s|K>t  on  the  e<>a ;  she 
shot  her  arrow  and  found  only  too  late  that  it 
was  the  bead  of  her  lover,  who  waa  Siwimming. 
In  general  these  myths  seem  to  have  no  eonnee- 
lion  with  the  constellation,  but  in  the  following 
it  is  difTicult  not  to  see  astronomical  origin. 
Orion  in  Bo'otia  met  Pleione  and  her  daughters, 
and  pursued  them  for  five  years  till  they  were 
eanght  up  into  the  sky  as  the  Pleiades,  who  still 
s«H'med  to  flee  Tn'fore  ihr  tri  'Ti<  In  Crete  Orion 
boasted  that  he  wrniid  kill  all  beasts  iipon  the 
earth,  whereupon  Ga-a  sent  n  scorpion,  who  kille«l 
the  hunter  by  stinging  his  heel.  Artemis  »et 
both  in  the  sky,  and  Orion  still  hastens  to  .set  as 
he  sees  the  scorpion  appear  above  the  horison. 
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u'rA-«in'.  A  town  of  Luzon,  I*hilip- 
pint-f*.  iu  tlie  I'rovincv  of  Itataan,  hituatrd  nt-ur 
tlic  wi'st  shore  of  -Manila  Hay.  foiii  mile-,  -uutli  of 
Jialiui^  (Mup:  Lmou,  D  6).  rouulution,  iu 
1800,  10.373. 

OBIS'KAKT,  Battle  oi*.  Tn  .^merUan  his- 
ton*,  a  battle  fou{|;)it  nlwut  two  miU'»  wost  of 
Oriskanv,  X.  Y.,  on  -\uj411st  G,  1777,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  betu'een  »bout  tHK)  American 
militiamen  under  General  Herldmer  fq.v.)  and 
an  iijual  force  of  Loyalists  ami  Indiini-  under  Sir 
John  Johnson  (q.v.)  ami  .loseph  I'taiit  lu.v.). 
TIr'  Americans,  while  tm  their  way  tn  relieve 
Fort  Schuyler  (on  t'.ic  siir  of  Kume,  N.  Y.J,  fell 
into  an  ambusende  In  a  ih'ep  ravine,  but  fought 
Indian  fashion  and  with  the  utmost  bravery  for 
several  Iio\jrrt,  and  finally  drove  the  enemy  from 
the  field.  The  battle  f.'ieiifly  erippled  Saint  Le;;er 
(q.v.),  who  soon  aftenvards,  alurnie<l  n1  the  ap- 
proach of  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold,  rapi<lly  retreated 
into  Canada,  thus  abandoning  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign which  Had  been  dm>^'n  ut>  by  Ceneral  Carle* 
ton  and  whieli  iirmiileil  for  hi^  etlVetinf;  a  junc- 
tion with  Gent  jal  Uurjioyiie  and  Geneial  Howe 
or  (Jeneral  Clinton  at  Albany.  In  proportion  to 
the  numbers  engaged  it  was  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  the  war,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
contestant;*  being  killeil  or  \voun<led  on  eaeh 
Bide.  General  Herkimer  was  mortally  wounded 
early  iu  the  aetir)ii  am!  died  s«'veral  days  later. 
Consult:  DawMii),  Hntli>H  of  the  I'uilKl  Slatfn 
(New  York,  18.")S)  ;  and  Stone,  Life  of  .loxvjih 
Brant,  Including  the  Indian  Wan  of  the  Ameri' 
can  Revolution  (ib..  1838). 

OBISKANY  STAGE.  A  ,;ivis!.n  of  the 
Lower  X)evoniau,  named  from  the  type  occurrence 
at  Oriakany,  N.  Y.    It  is  found  in  the  eentral 

and  eastern  parts  of  New  York,  and  extends 
southward  along  tlie  .Appalachians  into  Virginia. 
It  attains  a  thickness  of  200  iK  t  in  iniiny  plaee^, 
and  consists  of  sandstones  and  caleareouH  Mhales. 
U  is  u-.uaUy  ftnanl  in  association  with  the  Lower 
Uelderberg  rocks.  The  formation  ia  of  economic 
iroportnnce  in  Virginia,  where  it  yields  iron  ore. 
S*^  Th    1  M  VN  Ststkm;  GKolXHir. 

O&IS'SA  (Skt.  itdra).  A  former  kingdom  on 
the  eaat  coast  of  HinduKtnn,  which  extended  from 

IV'iigal — a  part  of  whirh  it  included — on  the 
north  to  the  Imnks  of  the  (io<lavari  on  the  south, 
and  from  the  coast  on  tlu  cast  to  Gontlwari  i  on 
the  we^t.  embracing  an  area  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  region  which  now  Iw^ars  the  name. 
The  authentic  history  of  Orissa  Itcgins  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Koari.  or  Lion,  dynasty,  about 
A.i».  474.  The  TIIikIu  mlors  of  th>'  latnl  were 
ahvaya  Brahmanical  rather  than  Huddhi-'tic  in 
religion,  and  they  possessed  a  high  degree  of  cul- 
ture and  civilixation.  Orissa  maintained  it» 
poAition  as  an  independent  monarchy  till  the  six* 
teenth  century,  when  the  Molianuiicduns  began  to 
harass  the  country.  Finally,  in  l."><i'<.  the  lust 
inde|>endcnt  King  of  Ori— -a  was  defeated  by  Solei- 
man,  the  .\fghan  King  ot  iiongal,  under  (he  walls 
of  Jaipur,  and  in  157K  the  Afghani  in  their  turn 
Were  forced  to  surn-niler  Ori-'^a  to  Akliar.  and  it 
remained  a  portion  of  the  iloniinions  of  the  Great 
Mo;.'iiI  un^il  IT.'d.  In  1742  the  Maliratt.i^  began 
vre-tiiifj  the  eou?i(ry  from  tlie  declining  p.iwer 
of  the  Mogul  emperors. and  in  17.'>1  Ori-'^i  tweiinii' 
0  Mahratta  province.  Tlie  Great  .Mogul  ceded  his* 
rights  to  the  Eai«t  India  Company  in  ntut.  I'nder 
the  Mahrattaa  the  condition  of  the  eonntiy  via* 
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wretched  in  tlie  extreme,  and  in  addition  to  the 
distresa  caused  by  tlieir  lawlessneaj*  Grifwa  was 
ravaged  by  famine  in  1770  and  again  in  1777.  In 
i8(Ki  the  Mahratta  power  waa  cruahed  and  Orissa 
became  an  Knglinh  po^ieswion.  Revolts  took  place 
in  1S04  and  in  IS17-1S.  An  agreement  w.i-.  made 
iM'tween  the  Ka-l  India  (  (Miiiiany  and  the  native 
chiefs  and  primts  1(\  whieh  the  former  Ixmnd 
themselves  to  [m  rform  certain  senioea  for  tUe 
'country  (as  maintaining  the  river  banlu  in  good 
re|mtr),  while  tiie  latter  engaged  to  ]Miy  a  \*ear1y 
tribute.  Of  the  many  principalities  into  which 
Orissa  was  divide<l,  a  large  numlier  fell  into 
arrears  with  the  Government,  ami  the  result  was 
that  ntmibers  of  the  estates  were  sold,  and  the 
Government,  as  a  rule,  became  the  purchaser. 
Mueh  of  the  territory  originally  fonning  a  por- 
tion of  this  kingdom  thn^  fell  into  the  handd  of 
the  British.  In  lHGr>-(]tt  a  lerriUle  famine  visited 
the  country.  The  present  British  conuniKsioner- 
bhip  of  t)ris.sai  extends  from  a  |x>int  a  little  west 
of  the  Hugli  estuary  to  the  borders  of  Madras, 
and  includes  the  delta  of  the  Mahanadi.  It  con- 
rttitutes  the  Aotithwestemmost  portion  of  Bengal. 
Tlie  lhiti-!i  <li~triet3  have  an  area  of  !>S(1  gquare 
Uiiles,  ajul  the  native  States  of  Oii.s.<«A,  17  in  num- 
U-r,  embrare  an  area  alxiut  once  and  a  half  as 
large.  The  British  districts  had  a  population,  in 
1891,  of  4,047,852;  in  1901,  of  4,3.'H),S72.  The 
native  States  ha  ve  about  2.noo,ortn  iMmiile. 
The  hill  districts,  which  now  here  pieM-nt 
an  elevation  of  more  than  3000  feet,  are  in 
habited  by  the  tionds,  the  Koles,  the  Souraha,  and 
the  Khoods.  The  irrigation  of  a  large  portion  of 
Orissa  is  provide*!  for  by  an  extensive  and  co=tIy 
system  of  canals  taken  over  by  the  Government 
in  lS(iS.  'J'he  i  hief  tuwus  are  Cuttack.  tlie  capi- 
tal, Balasor,  an  important  seaport,  and  tlic  holy 
city  ol  Furl. 

OR'ITHYIA  (T.af.,  from  Ok.  'OfxlOwa,  Orei- 
th_yHt,  J  lu-  liau^iaer  of  llie  .\thenian  K.ing  Erech- 
theus.  Itoreas  carried  her  olT  to  Thrace,  and  she 
became  the  mother  of  Cleopatra,  Calais,  and 
Zetes. 

ORIZABA,  r.'re  fha'ifc"i  (enlled  by  the  Azt.x^« 
CiUiilh  j.rti.  Star  Muuntain'/.  One  of  liie  high- 
est ]peak~  of  X.  rtli  America,  exceeded  seemingly 
only  by  ^luunt  McKinley  in  Alaska.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  boundary  between  the  States  of  Vera 
Cniz  and  Buebia,  Mexico,  65  mile^i  west  of  tlio 
ijty  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  a  beautifully  .sym- 
metrical volcanic  cone  ri.sing  to  a  height  of  18,250 
feet.  Its  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
an«l  in  clear  weather  is  visible  from  ahipa  far  out 
in  the  Gulf.  Korest*  of  oak  and  pine  cover  the 
lower  and  middle  slopes,  the  former  following 
upon  the  luMiriaiit  tropiial  tlora.  The  timber- 
line  is  found  at  13.5<H>-14.IXtO  feel.  The  summit 
crater,  which  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  Bopo- 
calepetl,  is  in  a  condition  of  full  preservation, 
and  fraro  it  at  times  issue  sulphurous  and  other 
vji"ir-.  The  volcano  has  been  quiescent  during 
tit,  fiast  half  century,  it  was  ilrst  ascended  in 
1S4M  by  two  American  officers,  Rejmolds  and 
Maynard. 

ORIZABA.  A  city  in  the  State  of  \ .  ra 
Vni/,  Mexico,  situated  miles  pontluxc^t  of  \  era 
Cru/.  i>u  the  railroad  between  that  city  and 
Mexico  (Map:  .Mexico.  L  8).  The  town  Mes  in 
a  lM>autiful  valley  over  4000  feet  above  the  .««ea, 
and  partly  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  amon^ 
which  towers  the  magnificent  volcano  of  Orifnlm 
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(q.v.),  20  miles  distant  lu  \]\v  nortlnv In 
spite  of  tile  high  altitude,  ihe  clinmto  of  the  vul- 
Mjr  ia  tropiciu,  aod  especially  subject  to  hot 
vinds  from  the  aouth.  Tlie  hoiiMa  are  moatty 
me'Storied,  and  the  town  eontauis  lew  objecta  of 
interest.  The  greater  part  uf  tW  v;illt  v  is  occupied 
by  hugar  phinUitiouH,  aud  Orizitbu  i$>  uu  iiujturtant 
centre  of  Ihc  Mexican  supir  industry.  TJicrc 
are  altK>  a  number  of  cotton  and  Hour  milU,  moat 
of  the  power  befall  funifahed  by  tfae  Rio  Blaneo. 
population,  in  1895,  1,512.  OririiI)a  \vns  an 
anrii-iit  Indian  town,  ami  its  prpwiit  iminr  U  a 
c<irnii)tinn  of  tlie  Nahmitl  Ahininiliznixni.  mean- 
iag  'pleajiant  watera.'  It  was  for  a  number  of 
jcars  the  capital  of  the  State. 

ORKHAN,  flr-Kiln'  ( 127{»  I3r>9) .  A  Turkish 
Sultan,  son  of  Othuian,  founder  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty.  He  captured  Broaa  in  1326,  and  suc- 
cee«led  his  father  in  the  same  year.  lie  made 
Brusa  his  seat  of  >;;ovcmment.  Orkhan  married 
Tlirodnra,  a  daughter  of  the  Byzantine  I"mi|>< mr 
John  Pala^logus,  in  1347.  He  won  a  fix>tmg  in 
Europe  (1354),  and  made  extensive  gains  in 
Asia  Elinor.  Orkhan  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  the  dynasty. 

OBSITEY  ISLANDS.  An  archipelago  lying 

north  of  Scotland,  and  separated  from  CwthiiMS 
by  the  Pentland  Firth  (Map:  J^i^otland,  F  1). 
It  consists  of  alxnit  70  i^lmids  and  i-lt  ts.  of  wliii  h 
20  are  inhabited.  The  prinei{M)l  islands  are 
Pomona  or  Mainland,  Hoy,  South  and  North 
Ronaldsay,  Flotay,  Hurray,  Ronaay,  Sbapinaay, 
Stronsay,  Eday.  West  ray,  and  Sanday.  The  area 
of  the  islands  i>  :{75  si|unii  miles.  With  the  <x- 
ception  of  Hoy,  which  is  niountainoiis.  the  islands 
arc  j^tnt-rally  low,  with  an  irregular,  partly 
rocky,  n*rily  sandy  coast  line.  The  higbeat  hill 
is  the  Ward  of  Hoy,  1655  feet.  The  rocks  are 
of  tbr  nM  Ked  Sandstonr  fnnnation,  except  a 
small  jLrraiiite  district  near  Stromness.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild  owin;:  to  the  proximity  of  tlic  (iulf 
Stream.  The  annual  lainfsill  varies  from  about 
28  inches  on  tlif  ca-t  ■'idc  of  tli"  isles  to  37  inches 
on  the  west.  The  soil  ia  fertile  and  produces 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  Tlie  inhabit^ 
ants  also  cn;.'a;!i>  in  cattle.  s]hm|),  and  |>onltry 
raising,  and  fishing.  Live  stcx-k,  sea  food,  poultry, 
and  eggs  are  largely  exported.  Though  Orkney 
la  •  separate  eonnty  of  ScotUind,  it  combines 
with  the  Rhfttlands  to  rpttim  ow»  Tnember  to  Par- 
linnifiil.  The  only  towns  arc  Kiikual!  'q.v.), 
the  capital,  and  Slronuu-ss,  with  a  tine  harbor 
admitting'  tlir  largest  vessels,  both  in  Pomona. 
The  population  of  the  islands  was,  in 
30.450;  in  1901,  26.608. 

The  Orcade»  (whence  the  nio<lern  adjective 
Orcadian)  are  mentioned  by  classical  writers, 
but  of  their  iiihaldtants  alinust  nothing.'  is  knovsti 
till  the  Middle  Agi's.  They  were  probably  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  British'Oelts.  From  an  early 
period,  however,  the  Xoraemen  resorted  to  these 
nlandfh  and  in  the  tenth  century  they  were  niled 
bv  indi-|>rn(l('iit  Sfaiirlinavian  jarl-;  finrls).  but 
in  101)8  tln*y  were  made  sutijct  l  to  Uic  .\*f)rwoginn 
Crown.  In  1231  the  Scandinavian  feudal  lords 
were  succeeded  by  Scotch  nobles  under  the  over- 
lordship  of  the  Norwegian  kings.  In  146ft  the 
islands  were  i;ivcn  to  .Tames  III.  of  Scotland 
as  a  security  for  the  dowry  of  hi<i  wife,  MarL'trt  t 
nf  Denmark.  Iti  l.'iOf)  Denmark  formally  re- 
signed all  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
OrlcDcya,  The  pveaent  inhabitants  are  generally 


of  Scandinavian  and  Scotch  descent.  The  anti- 
quities inchulc  the  standing  stones  of  iStennis,  the 
Maeshowe  tumulus,  and  an  old  Pictish  fort. 

Consult:  Low,  A  Tour  Through  Ike  lalatuit  of 
Orkney  tmd  Bhetland  (Kirkwall,  1879) ;  Tudor, 
27m'  Orkneys  and  Shetland  (London,  1883)  ;  Wal- 
lace, Dtscrifidon  of  Orkney  (Edinburgh,  1883); 
Braud,  A  Urief  OeMcription  of  Orkney,  Zetland^ 
Fightia$ul  Firth,  and  Vaithtuta  (ib.,  1883) ; 
Buckley  and  Haure-Brown,  Verl«bra-I«  Fauna  of 
the  Orkney  Inlands  (ib.,  184)1)  ;  Craven,  IftKtnrtf 
of  the  (  hurch  in  Orkney,  JCUJ-dii  (Kirkwall, 
18!)3)  ;  id.,  The  Chw^  i»  Urfcney,  leSit-lSHi  (ib., 

OBLAKTDO.  A  city  and  the  county  .leat  of 
Orange  (■■ainty.  Fla..  1(7  mile-  -outli  of  .lackson- 
ville;  on  the  I'lant  .System  and  the  Florida  Cen- 
tral and  Peninsular  railroads  (Map:  Florida, 
G  3).  It  is  A  popular  winter  resort,  situated 
in  a  healthful  region,  noted  also  for  its  hunting 
and  (i^liintr.  There  arc  s«nne  manufacturing  es- 
trtbliwhuicnts.  lait  the  city  is  more  important  as 
the  centre  of  extensive  fruit  urow  inL'  interests. 
Pnpniation.  in  IhUO,  2>*.')ti ;  in  I'.KM).  Us]. 

ORLAN'DO.  (1)  The  Italian  form  of  Ro- 
land, oac  of  Charlemagne's  paladins.  (2)  In 
Shakespeare's  As  I'on  Like  /I,  a  son  of  Hit  Row- 
land de  Bois,  brother  to  Oliver,  and  Rosalind's 

l.-rcr. 

OBLAN'DO  FUBIO'SO.  .\  famous  i»oem  by 
Ariosto,  publishe<l  in  151(1,  in  forty  cantos;  re- 
vised by  the  author  and  enlarged  to  forty-six, 
1538.    ft  was  a  continuation  of  Boiardo's  Or- 

latido  ! niifinihratd  and  is  profcHsedly  ,t  romance 
of  ehivuliy.  though  a  light  irony,  like  that  of 
Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote,  can  be  felt  in  tlie  treat 
uient.    For  the  sources  of  the  stoiy,  consult 
Rajna.  l.r  fonti  drIV  Orlfindo  Punoao  (Florence, 

187<)).    See  a1    '  \iriosTn. 

OSLAITDO  XNNAMOBATO,  e'n&-m6-riL'td. 
See  BotAkDO. 

OB.LAN'DTTS  LAS13X7S.  See  Labso,  OmJkS- 

DO  01. 

ORLE  (OF,  orU;  ourh,  Vr.  urk,  from  ML. 
orlv'i.   "rl'i,   diminutive   of   Lat.   ora.  border, 
coast).  In  heraldry  ((].v.),  one  uf  the  charges^ 
known  under  the  name  of  sub-ordinaries. 

0BL]£AVAIS.  I'm  ineiiy  a  province  of  Cen- 
tral France,  on  btith  sides  of  the  Loire.  It  is 
now  inrltided  mainly  within  the  departments  of 

I-oirct.  I.nir  e(  rii.  r  and  Knre  ct  ("In  r,  while 
smaller  portions  belong  to  l)ie  departments  of 
Seine  et  Oise,  Sarthc,  Indre,  Cher,  Nitinre,  aod 

Yonnc. 

OBLtANS,  «5r'lA'iiN'.  The  former  'apital  of 
I M  l.'aii.ii^^.  I  iinu  e.  iiihl  now  the  cn|dtal  of  (he 
Dcparlnu  nt  of  l.oiret.  situated  on  the  rixht  bank 
of  the  Loire,  .spanned  here  by  a  niagnificcnt 
bridge,  about  70  miles  south -south west  of  Paris 
(Map:  France,  H  4K  Orlt^ans  lies  on  a  forested 
pkiin.  It  is  a  well  (  oti^trueted  city,  with  spa- 
cious, rc'rnlar  -treets  and  pleasant  squares.  The 
city  lies  in  a  enmpaet  form,  extends  along  the 
rivVr  Iine<l  with  quays,  and  is  bordered  by  a 
semicircle  of  connected  and  broad  .boulevards  of 
the  most  modern  l,vj>e  occnpyinjx  tin-  siti-  of  (be 
ancient  fortifications.  There  is  nnieh  cnriotis  old 
(irnl.,  1  arebi(e<'ture  (o  be  found  in  the  eitv.  The 
noteworthy  late-(iothic  Cathwlral  of  Sainle  Croix 
dates  from  1601.    Its  impressive  facade  is  one 
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of  the  town'*  attractioDB.  Tlic  cathedral  containa 
a  decorative  aomimeiit  by  c  ImpiL 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  of  lirick  and  stone,  dating 
from  1&3U.  It  was  recoustnictt-d  and  eiilarired  in 
the  last  century.  In  the  old  Hutel  de  \'ilTe  are 
the  municipal  tnuMuma  of  pninting  and  sculpture 
and  a  museum  of  natural  history.  In  the  anrient 
and  artistic  Hotel  de  Cilmt.  icniiit  rly  r.illed  in 
error  the  house  of  Diane  de  l'oilier»,  is  the  val- 
uable llistorioal  Museum  of  Orleans.  The  house 
of  Agnes  tjorel  and  the  house  where  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  lodged  are  still  standing.  The  latter 
contains  the  hi^rlily  interesting  Musn'f  Jeanne 
d'Ajf.  This  ((illi-i  tion  inrludes  tap<>strie»,  stat- 
ues, portraits,  hiiiimr^.  cti  ,  all  connecttHl  wiili 
or  illustratiii|>;  the  history  of  the  heroine.  Oilur 
interesting;  buildin^rs  are  the  prefecture,  the  Pal- 
aoeof  Justice  (1821),  and  the  Hotel  Dicu,  which 
is  considered  the  mo«t  nttraetive  hospital  in  the 
Republic.  Orli'mis  jin  ciiufst  i  iaii  slat  in-  nf 
the  Maid  of  i»rleanw,  and  a  I 'Kiazf  «latue  oi  the 
Republic,  erected  in  Iti.Vi.  Orl.'ans  is  on  the  site 
of  Uenabum,  the  Uallic  town  burned  in  B.O.  52 
by  Cmar  to  avenRe  the  murder  of  Roman  traders. 
It  wan  rebuilt  by  thf^  Kiiiprror  .\tirelian  and 
named  Aurrlinnum,  wlu  un?  iis  modern  name.  It 
\\as  ail  irn|Mntaiit  ]ilaii*  under  the  .Merovingians 
and  wintinued  to  Uourisli  undpr  the  kinps  of 
France;  in  130!)  it  U'came  the  -.<*at  of  a  uni- 
versity. During  the  Hundred  Vearii'  W  ar  with 
the  EtigliRh  it  was  distingutfthiHl  for  its  loyalty. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  tlie  Kn^^'li-li  in  Ui!S  J'.i.  and 
wa»  relieve<l  by  the  fainutin  Muni  of  Drh-ans — 
Joan  of  Arc.  It  wa.s  a  Ilufiuenot  stronghold 
during  the  religious  wars,  and  while  besieging  it 
the  Catholic  leader,  the  Duke  of  Gufse,  was  as- 
sasninRted  in  IStW.  In  (he  Franco-German  War 
of  1870-7!  ivveral  nanguinary  battles  were  fouyht 
in  the  neijihl'uilnKxl ;  in  (^t  tr.lu  T.  Is7n,  it  wa-^  oc- 
cupied by  the  Germann,  who  were  driven  out  a 
month  later  by  the  French:  in  I)(>ct>mber,  how* 
ever,  the  city  was  recaptured  by  the  iSermans  and 
held  tutil  the  end  of  the  war.  Population,  in 
IflOl.  G7,:)ll. 

OBLEAirSy  dr^e-Anz.  An  iiiland  in  the  Saint 
Lawrence    River,    belonfjing    to  ^lontpomerA 

County.   Qu«1h(.   <'anada.   a   few   miles  helow 
.the    city    of    i^uiU-e    (.Map:    Ontario.    F  4). 
It   has   an   area   of   (i'l   .'^piare   miles,   with  a 

nutation  of  about  .'>U00.  The  surface  is  un- 
iting and  covere«l  in  some  portiojis  with 
extensive  forests.  The  s<iil  is  rich,  and  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  fruit  culture  iM'ing  of  eon- 
.'*id»'ra!  li'  iin|»irtance.  There  aii-  a  iniintMr  of 
vilhig«'s.  The  island  is  a  favorite  pi«nu  :iih1 
summer  rcscirt.  It  was  (Jciieral  \\olfe"«i  caiiij  ii'u' 
^ound  prior  to  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  17aU. 
.racqn<>s  Carticr,  in  1535,  named  it  Tlsle  de 
Itacchug,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  its  grape 
vines. 

OBL£ANS.  The  name  Ixirno  by  a  cadet 
branch  of  the  Valois  and  Rmirbon  liiins(>s  of 
Fram-*-.  Philip,  the  liftJi  son  of  Philip  Vi.  of 
France,  was  rrenlcil  puke  of  Orlp«n«  in  1344. 
After  hift  death,  without  l»«Me.  the  dmliv  was  1h'- 
»towrd  flSO'i*  on  l.fniis.  Count  of  Valoj-,  llie 
youn>;cr  brotlitT  ■  f  '1  irlcs  VI..  who  tbn»  JHs  amc 
tlie  founder  of  tlu-  ii<>iis<>  <>f  Orleans A'alnis  l.<iiiis 
Was  n  umn  of  except jonal  {.'ift>  and  gn  at  vices 
and  played  an  important  rAle  during  the  tmgio 
period  of  the  Hundred  Yeaw'  War.  when  the  for' 
tunea  of  France  under  its  mad  Kinfr.  CharW  V!., 


were  at  their  lowest.  He  strove  with  Phi!i|)  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy  for  the  control  of  llic  King, 
and  with  his  wife,  \  alcntma  \  iscunti,  was  sus- 
pected of  plotting  lor  tlie  thruuc.  After  the 
death  of  Philip,  lyOuiH  wan  for  some  time  without 
a  rival  in  the  kingdom,  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
Queen  Isabeau,  but  rendered  himself  unpopular 
by  his  extnivagancc  and  the  lii-entiousness  of  lua 
character.  The  contest  against  him  was  renew»d 
by  Philip's  son,  John  the  Fearless,  who^^e  wife 
Louis  had  reduced.  A  reconciliation  between  the 
two  took  j)lace  in  November,  I-1U7,  and  three 
days  later  L«'\iis  was  nssassinnted  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  John,  lie  had  cijjht  children  by  Valentine 
\i-.((aili  and  an  illc;.'itiinate  son,  i^niini-^  (q.v.), 
t!ic  celebrated  basUtrd  of  Orleans.    Louis'ti  eldest 

s        Charles,  Count  of  Angoulf-me  and  Duke  of 

Orleans  (1301-1405),  carried  on  the  struggle 
against  the  House  of  Burgundy  ns  head  of  the 
party  of  the  Armagnacs.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
by  tlu-  Knglish  at  Agincourt  and  spent  twenty- 
live  years  in  captivity.  He  was  noti^l  as  a  poet, 
(bee  CUAUXS  of  0>:u:a.\'8.)  Uis  son  Louis  os- 
tended  the  French  throne  Louis  XII.  (q.v.), 
and  reunited  the  Tliu  liy  <if  Orlean.s  to  the  Crown. 
It  was  subse<juent  1  y  la  hi  Uy  the  younger  mhis  of 
Francis  I.  and  of  Henry  II.  until  l.">74,  when 
Henry.  Duke  of  Anjou.  the  l»«t  male  wion  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Valois.  ascended  the  throne  of 
France.  Of  the  bearers  of  the  title  belonging  to 
the  House  of  Bourbon  the  following  are  the  most 
important : 

O.v.sTO.N  Jkax  .  Baptistk.  Duke  of  Orleans 
(l(J08  t>0),  best  known  for  his  talents  in  con- 
spiracy. He  Will*  the  third  son  of  Ueniy  IV.  of 
1-' ranee  and  of  Maria  de*  Medici,  and  waa  bom 
at  Fontainebleau,  .\pril  2't,  IfiOS,  being  known 
after  1011  as  Monsieur.  In  l«i20  he  was  made 
Duke  of  Hrlcan-.  an<I  mairn'd  Mary  of  Bourbon. 
Ducliess  of  Mont|)«>nsier.  the  richest  heiress  in 
France.  In  the  snnu*  year  he  was  involved  in  the 
eonamraey  of  Chalais  against  Richelieu  (i|.v.), 
and  basely  abandoned  his  aceompliee  to  hi*  fiite. 

He  never  ceased,  however.  1<i  intriLinc  .tv'iin-t 
the  great  Minister,  and  in  Ibiil  rai-c<l  l.an^^ne.i.n- 
against  the  King  with  the  aid  <'l  tin-  .Manslial 
de  Montmorency.  He  deserted  the  latter  at  the 
battle  ()f  Castelnaudark'  (September  80,  1832), 
and  made  his  peace  with  the  Court,  while  Mont- 
morency sutrered  t«)rture  and  death.  In  10.16  he 
plotted  with  the  Count  of  Soissons  against  the 
life  of  Kich<dieu,  but  his  cowarditv  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  conspiracy,  and  Oaston  purchased 
peace  at  the  expense  of  hi»  accomplices.  He  was 
concpmed  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cinq-Marn  (q.v.>. 
I. lit  iiii..n  fill-  arr.-t  (if  the  "latter  Muiie  IM. 
Huhmiited  and  pleacb-d  for  |iardon.  lie  Ufanie 
Lieuteiiant-tieneral  of  the  Kingdom  after  the 
death  of  Louis  Xlll.,  and  served  with  credit 
againftt  Spain.    Durii^  the  Fronde  (q.v.)  he 

cinniL"'  '!  fr-iin  the  Court  to  the  Parlement  and  to 
Conde.  tuui  ill  -Inly.  Hi.Vi.  was  nanuMl  by  the  Par 
lenient  Lieutcnatii  <.iiier.il,  Willi  tl'c  triumph 
of  Mazariii  his  (Kilitical  activity  eume  to  an  end. 
and  ho  sj^-nt  the  last  year  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment at  Blois,  By  his  first  wife,  who  died  the 
year  after  their  marriage,  he  was  the  father  of 
the  celebrated  (Jrand<-  M.iilenir.is«'lle,  .\nne  Marie 
l.oiii-^c.  Duchess  of  .\K>n) pensicr  (q.v.). 

The  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans  was  next  borne 
by  PxiLippE.  brother  of  Louis  XiV.  (1640-1701  K 
the  founder  of  the  existing  Home  of  Orleans, 
who  had  two  daughters  by  hia  flrat  wife,  Henri- 
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etta  ^Maria  of  Kugluud,  out!  a  aon  uiiJ  daUf^Uter  by 
his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughiiT  of  the 
JiUector  Palatine.  Xhe  aon,  rmurrit,  Ihike  of 
OrlcMis  (1(^4-1723),  was  Kegeut  of  Franee  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Lnnis  X\'.  He  posse^^scd  ex 
cellent  talent*,  luit  liis  yuiiili  was  passed  in  un- 
bri(lk'<i  dissipation.  Luui-i  Xl\'.  loiupclU'il  him 
to  mari;y  bis  daughter,  Mademoibdle  de  Bluis, 
by  Madaoie  de  HontMpan  (q.T.)«  He  dis- 
played great  personal  couimge  and  military 
talent  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succesnion 
in  Holland,  Italy,  and  iSpain;  Imt  h\~,  prcsfticu  in 
Madrid  after  bi»  victories  (17U8)  w&a  regarded 
with  apprehemicD  both  by  Philip  V.  and  by  Lottia 
XIV.  In  cooBequenod  of  this,  he  lived  for  loina 
jeara  in  retirancnt  from  the  Court,  spending  his 
time  in  debauchery  and  in  the  stuily  nnd  prac- 
tice of  the  fine  arts  and  of  cheiuii^try.  Luutd 
XIV.,  having  legitimized  the  Duke  of  Maine  and 
the  (Jouut  of  TuulouHc,  his  sous  by  Madame  de 
Monteapan,  appointed  the  Duke  of  Orleans  presi- 
dent of  the  regency,  but  gave  the  guardianship 
of  his  heir  and  the  c«mman<l  of  llic  household 
tro<)|is  to  the  Duke  of  Mniin  1  it  iT  this  was  set 
aside  at  his  death,  and  the  Uukc  of  Orleans  be- 
came sole  Begent  in  1715.  He  was  popular,  and 
his  first  maaaures  increased  his  popularity;  but 
the  finnneial  alTairs  of  the  kingdom  were  per- 
plexing, and  the  l\o;;ent's  adoption  of  the  sthcine'* 
of  John  Law  (q.v. )  ltd  to  diKHslrout»  rt-r^ulu**.  (See 
Mississippi  Schkmk.)  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  Em^and  and  Holland  in  1717,  and  expelled 
the  Stuarts  from  Fkmnee.  In  the  luime  year  he  held 
the  celeh rated  lit  de  juftice,  in  which  he  pro- 
hibited tlie  Pai  leiiient  of  i'aris  from  meddlinj;  with 
fuKineial  or  p<ditieal  alTairs,  and  deoiared  tlic 
legitimized  sons  of  Louis  XIV.  incapable  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne.  His  old  tutor  Dubois  (q.v.) , 
who  still  possessed  an  unhapfHr  influence  over  bis 
former  pupil,  became  Prime  Minister,  and  prao*' 
tically  ruler  of  France;  tlie  lve<.'en(,  was 
really  a  man  of  high  abilities,  neglecting  all 
duties  and  pursuing  a  course  of  profiieaey  per- 
haps itnequaled  in  history.  At  uie  insti- 
gation of  Dubois,  the  Regent  saeriileed  the  Jan- 
8eni--ts  nnd  rompcllcd  the  Parlement  in  1722  to 
recognise  the  bull  Unigenitus.  (See  Jansen- 
ism.) After  the  eoronalion  of  T.oiiis  W'.,  Fel)- 
ruary  15,  1723,  and  the  death  of  Cardinal  Dubois 
in  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
although  disliking  public  affairs,  conwntcd  to 
bficome  Prime  Minister,  but  he  held  office  for 
only  a  few  months,  dying  December  2,  1723,  a 
victim  of  his  incessant  debauchery.  Tie  was  suc- 
ceciled  by  his  son  Louis  (1703-52),  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  bia  son,  Louis  Philippe  (1725-85). 

Louis  Pmtxppe  Joaeni,  fifth  Duke  of  Orleans, 
known  as  Fpillt.'.  hom  at  Sainl  rioud,  April  If?. 
1747.  He  was  lirst  known  as  the  Diike  of  Mont- 
pensier,  nnd  after  17.")2  as  tlie  Dnke  of  Cliartres. 
He  became  Duke  of  Orleans  after  his  father's 
death  in  1786.  Although  possessed  of  good  abili- 
ties, the  young  Duke  early  fell  into  a  course  of 
debauchery  from  which  he  never  absolutely 
einerpel  Tii  ITtlO  he  married  a  rich  wife  and 
used  the  money  so  acquired  to  strengthen  his 
popularity  with  the  masses.  In  1771  h«  op- 
posed the  Chancellor  Mauneou  and  was  exiled 
from  Court  for  a  number  of  vcnrs.  He  returned 
in  1774,  hut  failed  to  find  favor  with  Tyjuis  XVL 
and  the  Queen.  He  commanded  the  rear  of  the 
royal  fleet  at  the  naval  combat  near  Ushant  in 
1778»  and  made  himself  popular  by  advocating  tha 


cause  of  America.  Hiii  iucrcasing  popularity 
rendered  him  more  and  more  obnoxious  to  the 
Court.  In  the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  1787  he 
declared  against  the  Mtttitterial  proposals;  and 

wlu  n  the  King  .nought  to  overcome  the  re8i<<tance 
of  the  Purkment  by  a  lit  dc  justice,  he  pro- 
tected against  the  proceeding.  Un  the  assembling 
of  the  States^-General,  he  took  the  popular  side 
and  voted  with  the  extremists  in  UN  National 
Assembly.  When  the  insurrectionaiy  movements 
began  in  Paris  in  1789  he  promoted  them  by 
seeret  agents  and  money.  The  Court  sent  liini 
on  au  o»Lfiit.ibly  diplomatic  mission  to  Kngland, 
from  which  he  returned  after  more  than  six 
months'  absence^  in  July,  1780,  and  engaged  in 
new  intrigues  hostile  to  the  King.  He  began  to 
find,  however,  that  he  was  the  mere  tool  of  a 
party  who  avnihd  themselves  of  his  influence  and 
wealth  for  their  own  purposes,  and  thi.s  discov- 
ery abated  his  revolutionary  fer^-or.  He  with- 
drew from  the  Jacobins,  was  reconciled  to  the 
King,  and  appeared  at  Court;  but  was  treated 
with  such  contempt  by  the  courtiers  that  he 
turned  once  more  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 
He  joined  Danton's  party,  renounced  his  titles, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philippe  Elgalit^,  and  was 
returned  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he  took  bis 
place  with  the  party  of  the  Mountain.  He  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  King.  The  .Tneobins  were 
dissatisfied  \\\ih  him  because  l»e  <!id  jiot  give  up 
the  whole  of  liis  imnieii-.0  wealth,  and  the  liase- 
ness  of  his  character  alienated  all  his  former 
supporters.  On  April  6,  1703,  the  Convention  de- 
creed the  arrest  of  all  the  members  of  the  Bour- 
bon famil}%  and  the  estates  of  the  Orleans  family 
were  eontiseated.  Philijipe  Kgaliti.',  with  liiri  family, 
was  thrown  into  pristm  at  MarseiUes,  and  in  May 
was  accused  of  high  treason.  He  was  acquitted, 
hut  in  September  was  brought  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary  Tribunal  in  Paris;  and  on  NovemlMr 
0,  179.%  he  was  eondcmned,  and  hy  his  own  re- 
quest was  executed  the  same  day.  He  faced  death 
courageously.  His  son.  the  seventh  Duke  of 
Orleaqs,  became  King  of  France  in  1830.  See 

Louis  PHtUFFE. 

Louis  Philipi>e'8  eldest  son.  Ferdinand,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  was  born  in  Palermo.  September  3, 
IRIO.  In  1831-32  he  served  in  Belgium,  and  in 
18.1.^-40  in  Algeria,  and  lie  subsequently  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  reorganisation  of  the 
French  army.  Wliile  on  his  way  from  Paris  to 
Neuilly,  July  13,  1842,  the  horses  of  his  carriage 
became  unruly,  and  in  junijung  from  it  he  frac- 
turctl  hia  sknll.  He  was  a  prince  of  many  amiable 
qualities,  and  his  death  was  greatly  deplored  by 
the  Fn  iich  people.  He  left  two  hods,  Louis 
Philipi>e,  Count  de  Parii  (q.v.)  and  Itobert 
PhiWj.p.'.  T>ukc  de  Chartres  fq.v.).  After  tlie  fall 
of  the  Emjiire,  the  Orleans  Prinecs  were  permit- 
ti'd  lo  return  to  Fi-anee,  when<e  they  had  been 
expelled  in  1H4S,  and  for  a  time  they  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  the  politics  of  the  day. 
They  plotted  the  restoration  of  the  July  mon> 
archy.  but  enjoyed  little  popularity  owing  to 
their  elose  alliance  with  all  (he  td<Mnents  nf  re- 
action in  France.  In  June,  iHStJ,  the  Count  de 
Paris,  the  Dake  de  Chartres,  and  the  Duke 
d'Aumak  were  sent  into  exile,  where  the  two 
former  continued  to  phtt  with  Boulnnger  (q.r.) 
for  the  ^iverthrow  of  the  Pe]niMie.  The  <ou 
of  the  Count  do  Paris,  Louis  Philippe  Kolnrt. 
Dulce  of  Orleans  (1869 — ),  is  the  legitimate 
pretender  to  the  Crown  of  France.  Becoming 
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of  age  in  1890,  he  went  to  Paris  and  there 
ofTt-n-d  liiiii^clf  for  the  customary  iiiilitiuy 
service,  but  was  nrn-slotl  under  the  Expui- 
sion  Bill  of  1860,  which  prevents  tlie  direct 
bein  of  fonoer  retgninn  families  from  realding 
in  Fmnee.  After  oein^  imprisoned  for  ft  few 
iiKHitlis,  lie  \v:is  lilKTiitt'd  Iiy  Prt'sidciit  Camot, 
ttud  escorted  to  tlie  Swiss  fruntitM-  liy  tite  French 
police.  He  afterwards  lived  in  ]hu»«el8  for  a 
time.  Between  the  years  18iX)  and  1895  he 
traveled  In  Asia.  In  1896  he  married  an  Austrian 

! princess.  He  liad  oarly  assumed  the  ducal  title 
ast  used  by  hi.-*  giuudfatlier.  He  made  a  bid 
for  |>opularity  in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus 
affair  in  18*J7  by  upholding  the  army,  but  gained 
little  by  his  interference.  Until  1900  he  resided 
in  England,  where  he  was  well  treated  and  re- 
ceived, but  in  that  year  he  brought  hiniself  into 
great  odium  by  publicly  npprnviu^'  ili><_'rao*'ful 
caricatures  of  guecn  Victcrria.  published  in  Paris. 
The  other  Bons  of  King  Uniis  Philippe  were  tiie 
Ouke  of  Nemours,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  tlie 
Duke  d'Aumale,  and  the  Duke  de  MontpenHier 
(qq.v.).  In  1852  fhr  novornniont  oonflscated  a 
large  part  of  the  Orleans  e-tate  to  the  value  of 
60,000,000  francs. 

Consult,  in  addition  to  the  histories  of  France 
and  of  the  different  reigns  and  periods :  Lauren* 
tin,  Uiatoirc  den  dticti  d'Orl^am  f  Paris.  1S:^2- 
34)  ;  ifarahal,  La  famiUe  d'Orl^una.  dipui^  sf>n 
originr  jufttjuW  nns  jours  (ib.,  1845)  ;  Sjiint- 
Simon,  Mrmoin  s :  Perkins,  France  Under  the 
Regency  (15<>st<in,  l!j92) I>emontey,  HUtmre  de 
la  rfgenee  (Parin,  1832);  Wiesener,  Le  rt^gcnt, 
PahM  Duhoia  et  Ics'Anffltth  (ih..  1891-93); 
.Tobez.  l.a  France  sdus  I^miis  XV..  vnls.  i.,  ii.  ( ih,. 
18({4-05)  ;  (Vi^tiniau  Ji'ly,  lli.'ituirv  dr  Louis 
Philippr  d'Orl4^atm  et  lit  rorli  iniinmr  (ib..  18(52)  ; 
Toumoia,  Hutoire  de  Louit  Philippe  Joeeph 
d^OrUara  et  du  patii  d'Ort^ant  danti  mm  rapports 
aire  la  r^rahtfin}>  frn>\iyiise  (ib.,  1''12  H.  187R)  ; 
Ducoin,  I'htlnitw  ddrlcans  Eoalilv  (ih..  1S4.'.- 
61). 

OBXtBAiro,  CHARLBfl  Duke  of.  A  French 
poet  See  Chmlbs  or  Orucans. 

ORLEANS.  ITr.i.fvK  Eiikapctk. 
Duchess  of  !  1814-58).  She  was  born  nt  T.ud- 
wip<lu><t,  dau;:hter  of  the  (irand  Duke  Frwlerick 
Louis  of  Mecklenburg'Scliweriii.  In  1837  she 
married  the  mo  of  Louis  Philippe.  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Orlcan*.  who  die<l  in  1842.  Aft-  r  flie 
fall  of  Loui^  Philippe  (1848)  «he  attr-nipt<Hl  to 
seat  her  elder  son.  tlie  Count  of  Paris,  upon  the 
throne,  but  was  unsuccessful  and  had  to  leave 
France  for  England. 

ORLEANS,  Hknri  Phh.iitk  M  uui-,  Prinee  ,V 
( 18<i7-190l ).    A  French  explorer.  l»orn  at  Hnm. 
near  Richmond.  Knglan<l,  a  son  of  Robert,  Duke 
de  Chartres  (a.v.).   In  1889-90  be  accompanied 
Gabriel  Bonvalot  on  a  Journey  thmngti  Ontral 
fi'  o  years  Inter  he  explored  Tiido  China ; 
and  in  18115  ilisoovered  the  sources  ttf  the  Irra- 
Wflildy,  nn  nehievement  for  which  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Socii>t^  de  tifctgraphie  de  Paris 
and  the  erons  of  the  Le^on  of  Honor.   In  1897 
and  in  18W  hp  visitiil  Abyssinia,  .ind  in  1001 
went  to  Aiiuiu.  where  he  died.    Atii'  Tii;  his  writ- 
in(r«  are:  Vnr  e.n^Hrxiioi  t  n  J  •■■i'-<'hiiir  118112); 
Auiour   du    Tonkin    (1894);    A  Madagascur 
(I8»5> ;  and  Du  Tonkin  o«f«  Tndn  (1897). 

ORLEY.  rtrHI.  PrRwrRT.  or  T^vimmi  \ w 
(c.  1492- 154:2).   A  Flenmh  painter,  bom  ut  Brus- 


sels, hence  also  called  Harciid  van  TJrussel.  Prob- 
ably a  ]>upil  of  bis  father,  Valcntyn  van  Urb-y 
( 14titi-c.  15.(0 ) .  he  went  to  Hume  after  1509  and 
became  a  »ua.x>i>6ful  titiitator  of  Raphael,  in 
wluMa  sehool  Iw  studied.  He  was  Court  painter 
aueeessivelj  to  Carles 'V.,  to  Margaret  of  Aus- 
tria, Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  her  sue 
cesser,  Alary  of  Hunpary.  \  an  Orley  stands 
next  to  Mabuse  among  tlie  leaders  of  the  ten- 
den^  to  'Italianise  Flemish  art,  His  coloring 
is  sadly  degenerate  from  the  did  Flemish  mastcTB, 
cool  in  general  effect,  yet  j^mudy,  and  although 
his  early  works  show  good  c<)in|x»sitian  and  ele- 
vated sentiment,  he  afterwards  laps^tl  int«i  tl\e 
mannered  style  of  the  later  followers  of  Raphael. 
Flemish  thoi'ight  and  practice  are  roost  obsenrable 
in  bis  "Pietft,"  in  the  BruiMelH  Museum,  which 
also  contains  the  "Trials  of  Job"  (1.V21),  "A 
Holy  Family,"  and  two  portraits.  His  most  con- 
.siderable  work  is  prol>ably  the  shrine  with  "The 
Trinity  \\  orshiiM«d  by  Sa'ints."  in  Saint  UMj'a 
at  LUbeck.  Noteworthy  are  furthcmtora  "A 
Holy  ntmitj,"  in  Dresden:  *^rriage  of  the 
Virgin,"  in  the  Ix)UTre;  "The  Magdalen  Read- 
ing," in  the  National  Gallery,  London;  and  "Re- 
pose in  Egypt,"  in  the  Royal  Institution  at 
Liverpool.  The  large  "Last  Judgment,"  in  the 
ChuTcli  of  Saint  James,  at  Antwerp,  is  most  in* 
dicative  of  his  adoptwl  Italian  manner.  Of  his 
designs  for  tapestries,  the  best  knnvMi  are  "The 
Life  of  Abraham,"  in  Hampton  Court,  and  '"Maxi- 
milian's Hunt,"  in  the  Louvre.  The  windows 
with  the  portraits  of  Francis  I.,  Charles  V.,  and 
Mary  of  Hungaiy,  in  the  Cathciiinil  at  Brussels, 
were  also  done  from  his  cartoons.  For  his  hiof' 
ra]'Ii3.  <,iiiMih  ^A'aatm  (Fnril,  1894 ) . 

OB'LOJET.  The  name  of  a  prominent  Russian 
family.    OtfOORl  (1734-8S)  was  a  grandson  of 

Is  an,  f(Miiider  of  tlie  family.  He  won  the 
love  and  favor  nf  Catharine  11..  wluim  be  helped 
put  on  the  throne.  His  inllueiice  witli  tbo  Km- 
press,  who  bore  him  a  son,  the  flrst  Count  Bob- 
rinslcl,  came  to  an  end  in  1772.  His  brother 
Aij:xf.i  (1737-1808)  also  took  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  17<>2,  and  with  his  own  hands  stran- 
;,'led  Peter  III,,  hu.sband  of  Catharine  II.  For 
luH  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Tchesme  in  1770 
he  received  the  epithet  Tchesmenski.  He  did 
much  for  the  improvement  of  Russian  horses. 
Alexei's  nephew,  named  Auoon  FtnowmrcK 
(17S7  1801),  was  a  natural  son  of  Fedor  (1741- 
17!»til.  He  fou;;)it  brasely  in  the  war*  with 
N:ip(deon.  and   in   the   'I'urki-h  campai;:!!:  was 

pleoiuotcnliary  at  the  signature  of  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianople  (1829) ;  and,  after  acting  as  Min> 

ister  to  (Jreat  Hritain,  negotiated  the  Peace  of 
I'nkiar-Skelessi  in  1833.  For  a  long  time  he  was 
chiif  of  thi'  l\us>ian  j^olice.  In  Ls.")!)  he  was 
mide  princo  when  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  rep- 
resrnt  Russia.  His  son,  Nikoi.ai  (1820-70),  at 
Paris  until  1880,  and  at  Berlin.  He  wrote  on 
the  wsr  of  1806  and  urged  the  abolition  of  cor* 
poral  punishment. 

ORLOP  {formerly  also  overUipe,  from  Dutch 
overtoop,  orlop,  a  running  over,  from  orvr.  over 

+  looprn,  to  run).  The  deck  imme<liately  helnw 
the  berth  deck  in  tiie  old  fashioned  rigged  men- 

of  war,    S.'e  K. 

OBMAZD,  or  OR'KUZD  (Pers..  from  Phi. 
A9'harmasd.OPeT*.Auramasda.  Av.  Ahum  JUasda. 
T.ord  Wi~ib>m).  In  the  Zoroastrinn  religion,  the 
i^uprcmc  licing.  In  the  Avesta  (q.v.)  be  is  repre- 
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sent«d  aa  the  head  of  tlic  heavenly  host  and  aa 
•overeign  over  the  realm  of  Kood,  light,  and 
(ruth.  In  tlie  Old  Femian  ln.Hcri|)tion8,  an  well 
as  in  th«  Pahlavi  texts  and  the  AvcHta,  he  Ib  the 
creator  of  all  that  is  in  the  world.  Onnazil 

is  the  guardian  uf  umnkiud;  he  ifl  a  ^.'ivcr  of  re- 
wards; but  he  may  mete  out  punishnunt  as  well. 
His  throne  is  in  the  heaTens,  in  iiua  nalm  of 
eternal  light,  where  his  ]>resence  is  manifested  hy 
splendor  ami  glorv.  This  i.s  the  sense  in  which 
we  must  uuUerhtnnd  the  Avesta  when  it  alludrfl 
to  Ahura  Mazda's  fonu.*  Auramaxda  i»  repn- 
aented  on  the  ncutptured  rocks  of  Behistun  a«  a 
crowned  and  bearded  fi>;ure  in  *  winged  circle 
above  the  head  of  King  Darius,  n  conception 
borrowed  from  Asuyro-Ilnbylonian  art.  In  the 
Sa»»anian  lats  reliefs,  (Viiiazd  is  portrayed  on 
horsebacls  prest>iitiiij;  tin-  Imperial  crown  to  Arda- 
shir. 

The  spiritual  side  of  Ahura  Maada  is  eonstantly 
dwelt  upon  in  the  Avesta.   He  creates  through 

his  *IIoly  Spirit.'  whirh  is  a  'spirit  of  intelli^'ftnV 
an  wiitrasttii  with  the  ignorance  and  lacli  of 
prisciciice  un  the  part  of  Ahrinian  (q.v.).  In 
the  philosophic  development  of  Zoroastriani»m 
this  spiritual  eflscnea  of  Ahura  Maz<la  is  often 
conceived  to  be  an  eman«1ir>n  separate  and  apart 
from  the  dirinity,  actinjj;  in  opposition  to  the 
Evil  Spirit,  Angra  Mainyu,  and  yet  of  the  sainc 
substance  as  Ormazd.  From  tliij?  traiisci'ndfntal 
Zoroastrian  view  it  is  possible  to  understand  how 
tile  different  Iranian  sects  earlv  began  to  tend 
toward  monotheism  aa  opposed  to  the  earlier 
dualism  which  made  Ahrinian  self  existent,  and 
coeval,  though  not  loetemal,  with  Ormazd.  This 
unifying'  teiidcm  y  sometimes  postulated  Rouiid- 
lesa  Time,  or  Kternity,  as  the  source  alilve  of 
Ormazd  and  Ahrinian;  sometimes  it  is  presup- 
posed that  the  Holy  Spir^  and  the  £2vil  Spirit 
were  the  children  of  Ormaxd,  the  wicked  prin* 
eiple  Ix-ing  due  to  a  moment  of  doubt  on  the 
part  of  the  great  god.  But  in  all  cnsea  Ormazd 
riaea  supreme  as  the  acknowledgini  head  and 
sofcreigtt  of  the  lieaveniy  kingdom.  Ahura 
Mazda  is  attended  a  hand  of  six  (or  eeven) 
nrrhanpols,  'Immortal  Tloly  Ones,'  and  also  by 
a  score  or  more  of  nugels  and  a  host  of  ^linor 
spirits. 

In  viewing  the  Zoroastrian  conception  of  ()r- 
maad  we  must  also  allow  the  existence  of  a  few 
reminiscenor.H  of  naturalistic  ideas,  a  tinge  here 
and  there  uf  the  sky  god  warring  against  the  ser- 
pent demon  of  the  heavens.  But  these  survivals 
are  very  slight.  The  same  is  true  of  the  occa- 
sional Variina  of  the  Vedns,  as  an  old  Aryan 
conception  of  God.  Ormaxd  as  a  deity  standa  far 
above  both  Hindu  and  Babylonian  ideals,  and 
approaches  the  JndsBO-ChrisUaa  eoneeption  of 
Jehovah. 

BiRLiooBAPHT.  .Tackson,  "Ormazd,  or  the  Per- 
sian Iden  of  God,"  in  The  Jfontet,  vol.  ix.  (Chi- 
oagn.  1890)  ;  id.,  ''IraniRche  Religion,"  in  Oeiger 
and  Kuhn.  Grundritit  drr  iraniarhrn  Philologir. 
vol.  ii.  (Strnsshurg.  1901-03)  :  Dnrmstrtcr.  Or- 
ttVKf]  ■!  \hrimfin  I  Paris,  1887);  Stave,  I'-hrr 
•den  Einflutm  det  Partitmus  auf  dca  Judenthum 
(Haarlem,  1808).  SeeABUMAir. 

OBME,  Arm,  PaiunMrr  nn  x.'.  See  Di  l'Obir, 

ORME,  RoRKBT  (1728-1801).  An  Anglo- 
Indian  historian.  The  son  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Orme,  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  British  amy 


in  Bomb^i  he  was  bom  at  Anjengo,  Travancore* 
India.   He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  England, 

and  went  back  to  India  in  1742  as  a  writer  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hast  Imlia  (.'ompany.  In  1752 
lie  Wfut  to  Krij^iaiid  in  loinpany  with  Captain 
(_li\e.  afterwards  Lord  Clive,  Baron  of  Plassey, 
his  friend  fur  many  years.  He  returned  again 
to  India»  and  in  ilM  became  fourth  member  of 
the  eouneil  at  Fort  Saint  George,  and  rose  to  be 
a  eotnniissary  and  accountant-^'enei  al  (  ! 7 "iT  .IS ) . 
He  was  intlucalial  in  establisiuag  lite  puwtr  of 
Creat  Britain  in  India,  and  active  in  the  interest 
of  liis  friend  Clive,  whom  he  succeeded  in  having 
appointed  as  militaiy  commander  of  that  eoun- 
tr*\  He  returned  to  luifjland  finally  in  17.'0.  and 
beciuut;  historiograjdier  to  the  East  Jiidia  Com- 
pany, retiring  to  Kuling  in  17tt2,  where  he  died 
on  .Fanuary  13,  1801.  liis  works  include  .4  //(«• 
lory  of  the  il Hilary  Tranmctions  of  the  Ifriliak 
Xatim  in  Indottau  (5th  ed.,  London,  1799); 
and  A  General  Itkn  of  the  Oovemment  and  Peo- 
pic  of  Jndoatan  (ib.,  1811).  Consult  hioj,'raphier»l 
memoir  attached  to  his  Uititoricat  f'raginent»  of 
th9  Jtfo^t  Bmpirt  (2d  ed.,  London,  1782). 

OKTIEIIOD,  KiKANou  A.  (1828-19011.  An 
English  naturalist  and  entomologist.  She  Mas 
born  at  Sedbury  Park,  Gloucestershire,  and  early 
ilevoted  herseU  io  the  study  of  injurious  insects. 
.She  was  the  first  woman  to  receive  a  fellowship 
in  the  .Meteorological  Society  f  1S7S).  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  awtirdi'd  her  the  Silver 
Floral  Medal  for  her  services  to  the  eolleetion  of 
(Hxmomic  entomology;  and  from  Edinburgh  I'ni- 
versify  in  1900  she  received  the  degree  of  IJ^.D. 
Her  publications  include:  Cohham  Jouruala 
(  1879);  Manual  of  Injurious  Insects  (1881); 
(iiii'lf  lu  Insect  I. iff  i  l8S4);  and  AvuikiI  I{< 
porta  of  Obaervationa  on  Injuriom  Farm  Insects 
(1677  et  seq.). 

OBMOC,  Ar  iii.'-k'.  A  town  nf  T.eyte.  Philip- 
pines, situated  on  the  Bay  of  Urmoc,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  inland.  It  is  surrounded  by  stone 
breastworks  and  three  ruined  forts,  and  is  an 
important  hemp  port.  Population,  8107. 

OB^OLXT  (Fr.  or  moulu,  ground  gold,  from 
or,  from  Lat.  aWMnt,  gold,  and  moulu,  p.p.  of 
moudrr,  from  Lat.  molere,  to  grind).  A  gilded 
bronz»\  or  fine  brass,  sometimes  colored  or  hae 
quered,  to  give  it  nilditional  lirilliancy.  It  was 
used,  especwily  during  the  ftothic  and  Renais- 
sance periods,  for  mounting  on  furniture.  It  is 
aim  uwl  for  candelabra  and  other  line  metal 

O&ttOMDS,  Or'mond,  Jamks  BtTLEB,  twelfth 
Earl  and  first  Duke  of  (1610-1688).   A  British 

xiMier  and  stntesnian,  the  first  of  the  ancient 
Anf^lo  Irish  family  of  Butler  on  whom  the  ducal 
title  WHS  eiinferred.  He  \\a>  Ikuu  in  l.ondnn. 
(>n  his  fathers  death  he  berame  ViHemiiit 
Thurles.  and  heir  of  the  title.  His  grandfather, 
Walter.  Earl  of  Ormonde,  having  displeased 
.lames  I.  and  having  been  imprisoned,  the  young 
heir  \\as  si  i/ed  a--  a  myal  ward,  and  placeil  under 
the  guardian^liip  of  the  .Xrchbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.    In  his  (wcntietl)  y<^r  he  married  his 

cousin.  Lady  Elizabeth  Preston,  and  in  16.32 
micceeded  to'the  earldom  snd  wtatea  of  Ormonde. 

On  ^^trafTuriTs  rcennimrti'lation  Ormonde  was  ap- 
pointed? <  >  t!ie  chief  commnnd  of  the  armv  in 
Trelati  ;  ■  li'40.  inst  l>ofore  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  rebellion  there.    He  repeatedly  defeated 
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the  iiuurgeots.  When,  in  1043,  be  coocluded 
■n  armbtioe,  bit  policy  was  loudly  eoadenmed 

88  well  by  the  frien<U  as  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Koyali*»t  Party  in  Kngland.  During  the  long 
contest  of  Charles  with  tlic  rarliaim  nt,  Ormonde 
continued  to  uphold  the  royal  interest  in  his 
Irish  govenuDODt.  When  the  last  crisis  of  the 
King's  iortunee  com^  he  iwigned  hie  Irish  coro- 
tnand,  nnd  retired  to  France,  from  which  count  ry 
he  again  returned  to  Ireland,  with  the  all  btil 
desperate  de«ign  of  restoring  thf  myal  authority. 
After  a  gallant  but  uiniiual  stni;;;;lc.  he  waa 
compf>lle<l,  in  \G30,  to  return  once  more  to 
France.  His  (wrviees  to  the  royal  cause  continued 
unremittuig  during  his  exile;  and  at  the  Restora- 
tion he  accompanied  Charles  II.  on  hie  return, 
ami  was  rewardul  fm-  lii-,  fidelity  by  the  ducal 
title  of  Onnonde.  liis  after-life  was  less  event- 
ful, although  he  twice  apiin  returned  to  the 
government  of  Ireland,  in  1670  occurred  the 
well-known  attempt  by  tbe  notorious  Oolonel 
Blood  (q.v.)  upon  the  life  of  Ormondr.  He 
escaped  uninjured,  and  lived  until  the  vtuir 
liiSH.  ]li>  liilcrs  and  pajierH  were  published 
under  the  title,  Oriffinal  Letters  and  Papers  Con- 
eerninff  the  Affair*  of  Enijland,  J6Jlil-60  ( London, 
1739).  Consult  Carte,  Life  of  Ihe  Duke  of  Or- 
monde (last  cd.,  Oxford,  1851). 

OmS^Y,  JOBW  (1829-95).  An  English  au- 
thor nnd  traveler.  Ho  Im  I*  i;  >  to  an  English 
faiiiilv  that  settle*!  in  Inluinl  m  the  reign  of 
Que«  ii  r.li/alM-th.  and  he  was  liorn  at  the  family- 
seat,  tiortner  Ablwy,  in  the  county  of  .Mayo. 
After  graduating  U..\.  fron>  Trinity  Collf;.'i', 
Dublin,  he  went  to  London,  wliere  be  studied  law 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  he  soon  drifted  into 
literature.  To  Ftn.sii'.t  ]^ll;|'tzin€  and  other 
periodionls  he  conttibuted  many  sketches  ot 
tra\»l.  SOUR'  of  which  were  collected  under  the 
title  of  Autumn  Ramble*  in  North  Africa  (1804) 
and  Stray  Papt  rs  (1876).  Becominit  interested 
in  Spain  aiiil  Spnnish  litt-rntiiro.  !ir  t rn Ti«<lal('(l 
the  i'ul  tlST'.ii  and  Liun  i^uumi,  ilSS.-)). 
admirably,  i  onsult  the  hiograiilii( al  ^k(•t<  h  by 
Leslie  Stephen  in  the  Alpine  Journal  (London, 
189G). 

OBHTTLUII,  TiiK.  An  Kn^jlisJ:  jHk-ni  written 
alraut  1200.  by  i)rm  or  Orniin  la  iJanistt  word 
meaning  "worm').  Of  the  author  nothing  is 
directly  known.  He  was  probably  of  a  Danish 
family*  dwelling  in  the  northea«tem  part  of  the 
olil  Kin;:(li>m  of  Mercia.  and  lie  niav  ]ia\f  ln-r-n  nn 
August iiiian  numk.  The  |Mirin.  'ii.inud  Urmiilimt 
for  that  Orm  it  wrought.'  is  <  (unpo^i  I  of  a  series 

of  homilies  (baaed  on  .-Elfric,  Beds,  Qregory  I., 
and  Isidore),  extendiufr  from  tbe  Annunciation 

into  (he  Acts  of  the  AjM)Htles.  It  exists  in  only 
one  manuscript  (IJodleinn  Library),  believe*!  to 
b<'  till'  author's  own  '"py  The  manuscript,  con- 
taining more  than  20,000  half  lines,  is,  howe%'er, 
only  a  frsffment,  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire 
work  as  written  by  t)rm.  The  poem  has  great 
lingiiistir  value  ns  n  reprewntntive  of  the  KnL'lish 
a  litdi-  irmrr  tlian  a  c>cntury  after  tin  Vnnnnn 
Conquest.  Orm  wrote  his  poem  in  the  regular 
septenarius.  an  iambic  line,  divided  into  two  sec- 
tiona  nf  eight  and  seven  svlhihlcfl.  A  marked 
peniliarity  of  the  ortho>iraph\'  i«  the  douhlinj;  of 
cnnsiinants  fur  indicatintr  -linit  \r,',n1-.  and  for 
other  ptionetic  reasons.  Consult  tiie  Urinuliitn . 
«d,  hv  Holt  (Oxford,  187«) ;  and  the  biblioirraphy 
of  critical  works  on  the  poem  in  Kttrting's 


Orundri»$  der  QMokiokte  der  en«{teok«»  Lit- 
teratw  (Milneter,  1899). 

OBHTTZ,  Cr'mvz,  OBMUS,  or  HORMtTZ.  A 
small  island  in  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  liulf, 
near  the  coast  of  Persia  (Map:  Persia,  F  7).  It 
contains  the  ruins  of  a  eitgr  which  in  the  thir* 
teenth  century  was  transferred  hither  from  the 
mainland.  It  had  long  been  the  headquartiTS  <>f 
the  Persian  trade  with  India,  had  a  population  of 
40.000,  and  remained  an  important  <  uniniv^ciiil 
centre  after  it  was  captured  by  the  I'ortugiicsf  in 
1515.  They  retained  it  until  KiJi,  when  it 
was  taken  'by  tbe  English  and  given  to  Sbah 
Abbas  of  Persia,  who  destroyed  the  city  and 
transfcrnd  its  trade  to  the  port  of  iVnder 
Abbas  on  the  mainland.  The  island  still  yields 
salt  and  sulphur. 

OBMUZD.    Sec  Obmazd. 

OKNAMKNT  (OF.,  Fr.  om<m«n<,  from  1st, 
omammium,  adornment,  from  onMwv,  to  adorn, 

equip).  In  general,  any  adnrnment  executed 
not  for  ili*  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  ()l>jett 
or  structure  to  which  it  is  applied;  in  a  narrower 
sense,  any  motive  or  element  in  a  decorative 
scheme  or  pattern.  Ornament  has  always  beea 
an  important  department  of  architectural  desim, 
because,  however  possible  it  may  be  theoretically 
to  impart  to  bnildings,  liy  mere  cxcelb'ncc  of 
compo«)ition  and  jiroportion,  that  tjcauty  without 
which  they  are  merely  works  of  engineering,  in 
actual  fact  tlie  arts  of  architecture  and  of  in- 
dustrial design  \mre  always  depended  ehl^y 

the  Iwanty  or  tlicir  products  upon  the  judicious 
use  yf  ornament,  and  the  various  historic  styles 
are  most  readily  distinpiishcd  hy  the  charai-lcr 
of  their  ornament.  Ornament  has.  in  turn,  in 
its  historic  developments  followed  the  lead  of 
architecture,  and  its  styles  are  as  clearly  marked; 
for  the  decorator,  however  free  in  theory  to  de- 
sign according  to  an  unfettered  fancy,  has  in  all 
ages  been  dominated  by  the  limitations  of  tradi- 
tion, inheritance,  custom,  and  cirrum stance, 
which  have  eons^ained  him  into  habitual  and 
established  ways  of  designing. 

(Ornament  is  elassifji'd  according  (o  various 
categories.  That  which  belongs  to  immovahle 
structures  is  ealied  architectural  ornament;  the 
ornament  of  movable  structures  (furniture)  and 
objects  is  induHlrial.  Ornament  whose  form  la 
determined  by  structural  features,  or  which  is  an 
inherent  part  of  the  structural  framework,  is 
called  structural  ornaniiTit;  such  are  capitals 
and  bases,  moldings  and  cornices,  finials  and 
corbels.  That  which  is  added  to  a  structure  or 
object  which  has  already  received  definite  form 
is  called  applied  omameHt:  such  are  all  inlays, 
mosaic,  painted  ornament,  and  plaster-work. 
Ornament  produced  l>y  relief  or  depression  is 
I  ailed  plastic  or  filuptir  ornament,  and  includes 
ail  carved,  engraved,  chased,  and  molded  orna- 
ment :  while  ornament  by  color,  whether  of  mo- 
saic, inlay,  painting,  enamel,  or  stained  glass,  is 
chrnmntir  ornament.  When  the  forms  of  orna- 
ment arc  piirely  geometric  or  fanciful,  they  are 
said  to  be  conventional,  as  in  Moorish  and  Sara- 
cenic decoration ;  when  copied  more  or  Ices  cloedy 
from  animal  or  vei^etable  forms,  they  ure  nafurai- 
i*tie:  when  natural  forms  are  subjected  to  a 
dnrorntive  regxilarization,  they  constitute  rfon  <-w- 
tinnalizfft  natural  ornament;  such  are  the  acan- 
thuM-lenves  of  the  Corinthian  capital  and  the  foli- 
age of  early  Uotbic  carving.  Orottaque*  are  deco- 
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rative  corabinations  of  hrtoropr-Tuxius  iintiiral 
furins,  in  grilliiis,  sphiiixe-s,  iiuUnc  yaryu^  k'a, 
and  the  like. 

j^ppareutly  all  primitive  and  savage  ornaineat 
and  moat  ancient  Oriental  ornament  was  origi- 
nnlly  mugieal  or  fetishistic  (soo  Fetish),  niul 
tiif  uitilicial  »ymlK»lism  of  classic  and  iiiiidoiti 
ornament  is  a  Kiirvival  i^f  tliis  primitive  iiui;;ical 
significnnoe.  Conventional  omameut  has  arisen 
partly  from  the  gradual  'decay'  of  originally  Hym- 
bolic  forms,  partly  from  the  manipulations  of 
•  pottery,  basketry,  weaving,  and  metal  work. 
Slni'iiiral  ornaiiu-iit,  wliicli  tlu-  (Irccks  were  the 
first  to  develop  into  importam-e,  hnn  always  de- 
rived wany  of  its  forms  from  obsolete  structural 

1>roecaflea— ai  the  trigljrph  and  dentil  from  obeo* 
ete  STatems  of  wooden  eonntmetion.  Structural 

ornament  was  carricnl  to  the  highest  jirrfccf ion 
by  the  nit'tlia>vul  church-builtlers,  who  dfvelojMHl 
an  entirely  new  system  of  decorative  structural 
forms  in  working  out  the  problem  of  a  three- 
aialed  vaulted  structure  of  stone  (see  Gothic 
AaciiiTKfTrKK)  ;  clustcreil  shafts,  capitals,  vault- 
ing-ribs, pinnacles,  tracery,  etc.,  were  at  once 
.<itrur-tural  necessities  and  decorative  embellish- 
mentit;  and  all  the  minor  details  grew  up  as  the 
Manit  of  tbia  structural  development.  Ybe  Ro- 
man wyUtoBt  revived  in  the  Renaissance  and  ai- 
moat  universally  followed  to-day,  was  to  erect 
a  structure  of  coareo  nint>  ri;\!s  and  lln  ii  dot  lie 
it  in  a  «lecorative  garment  of  marble  iruriisUi- 
tion.  stucco,  and  applied  ornament;  and  the  By- 
xantines  and  the  Mohammedan  nations  developed 
the  nee  of  applied  color,  by  means  of  mosaic, 
stuccn.  lilos.  He.  in  difTcrent  directions  to  a 
wondi  rfiil  piti  h  at  splendor.  Ornament  has  in 
ditfert'iit  lands  luul  |icrio<is  rcrt'ivcd  notable  de- 
velopments outside  of  arcliitjH'ture,  as  in  the 
textile  arts,  in  pottery,  china,  and  i^rcelain;  in 
goldsmith's  work  and  enamel ;  in  furniture,  in 
mannneript  illumination,  typography,  and  book- 
biridin;,'.  The  Western  nalimis  liave  excelled,  as  a 
rule,  in  form;  the  Kastern  nations  in  color, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  art  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  its  handling  of  color  onmment  in 
porc^bins  and  earthenwares,  and  it  also  excels 
in  minute  cwTvinga  in  ivoiy  and  caatlags  in 
bronze. 

BiiiLiOGRApnY.  Owen  Jones.  Orammar  of  Or- 
namenl  (tiondon»  1856) ;  Racinet,  L'ornetnent 
po^W^rome  (Paris.  18SB-87) ;  VioneMe-Duc,  tte 

h  decora  f  inn  appUqufe  nu.r  rrliftrrs  (ib.,  lSf>4)  ; 
Woniuni,  Analf/mM  of  <hn>nnitil  (Lunilnn.  I^IA)  ; 
Haddon,  Kvuludnu  [u  Art  (ib.,  189.5 1  \'  ;  I 
t'Irmntlarjf  I'rinctplrs  of  Ornnnirnt  ( il>..  lSi*01, 
and  //i.f/onV  Ornnmcnt  (ib..  1807)  :  and  Hamlin, 
"Tbe  £voluti(m  of  Decorative  Motives,**  in  the 
Amffrtoaft  Art^itwt  for  1898-1901. 

ORNAMBHTS  BUBIIIC,  The.  A  rubric  in 
the  English  Prayer- Book  on  the  interpretation  of 
which  much  of  the  rittial  controversy  has 
turned.  It  precedes  the  Order  for  Mornin^r  Prayer, 
and  runs  as  follows:  "And  here  it  is  to  Ik-  noted 
that  such  ornaments  of  the  (.'hurch  and  of  the 
miniaters  thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  ministra^ 
tfon,  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use  as  were  in 
this  Cburob  of  England,  by  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament, in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth."  By  'ornaments'  are  mider- 
stood,  according  to  an  official  decision  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  tbe  Privy  Gooneil,  'alt 
artldcft  used  in  dii^  aervloe.'   The  rubric  to 


simply  8  tnorc  emphatic  form  of  Miat  in-<crted  in 
1559  and  again  in  1(504.  ll  was  diliburat^ly  re- 
tained iu  1601,  iu  spite  of  the  opijiosition  of  the 
Puritans,  and  has  held  its  present  place  since  the 
final  revision  in  ld62.  Its  interpretation  rests 
upon  the  question  whether  it  refers  to  the  state 
of  things  under  the  first  Prayer-Book  of  Ed- 
ward or  to  that  inmuHliatrly  anterior  to  its 
issue,  in  the  purlially  ref»»iine<l  services  of  l.">48. 
The  traditional  view  refers  the  words  of  the 
rubric  to  the  flrst  Prayer-Book.  But  this  was 
not  aetually  in  use  by  authority  of  Parliament 
until  the  third  year  of  Edward's  rei;,'n.  On  Die 
other  hand,  the  wording,  on  the  face  of  it,  jiuinis 
to  a  certain  year — the  year  before  t)ie  inlro<hic- 
tion  of  the  Prayer  Rook.  The  diflicuity  of  de- 
ciding betwi-en  tluse  views  is  increased  by  a 
clause  in  the  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity. 
This  provided  for  the  retention  of  tbe  ornaments 
"until  otlier  order  be  taken  by  the  authority  c)f 
tlie  Queen's  majesty  with  the  advice  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  or  of  the  Metro* 
politan  of  this  realm,"  and  the  question  ariaea 
whether  fiitrther  order  was  formally  taken  or  not. 

There  appears  to  have  b»>e!i  little  or  no  efTort 
to  enforce  the  observanco  of  the  rubric  in  Eliza- 
beth's day.  The  times  were  troublous,  and  in 
some  influential  quarters  there  was  no  intention 
«f  using  tbe  ornaments.  If  'other  order'  was 
taken  it  may  have  been  through  the  'Advertise- 
ments' (see  Ai)\  Kuri.SEMKXT8  ok  Ki.izabeth)  in 
ISJiO.  But  wliether  tliese  c<nil(l  override  the 
Elizabethan  act  or  not  is  a  very  intricate  histori- 
cal point.  Consult  I'arker,  The  Ornaments 
Rubrir  (Oxford,  1881)  ;  and  see  Riti'ai.ism. 

OBNE,  drn.  A  department  of  Franc<',  forme<l 
of  part  of  Normandy  and  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Department  of  Calvados  (Map:  Prance, 
F  3).  Area,  2372  square  milea,  more  than  one* 
half  of  which  is 'cultivated  land.  A  range  of 
woo<lcd  hills,  attaining  a  maximum  altitude  of 
l;{70  feet,  extends  across  (he  south  of  (he  depart- 
ment from  eatil  to  west.  North  of  this  range  the 
surface  slopes  toward  the  English  Channel.  The 
principal  nver  is  the  Ome,  wbicb  gives  its  name 
to  the  department.  Tbe  climate  Is  damp,  though 
in  gfneral  temperate.  The  soil  is  fertile,  hut 
agriculture  is  nut  in  an  advanced  state;  the  chief 
cro|i-,  are  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  There  are  sev- 
eral millions  of  apple  and  pear  trees  in  the  de- 
partment, and  cider  is  extensively  made.  Cattle, 
and  horses  of  tbe  purest  Morman  breed,  are 
reared.    Marble,  granite,  and  other  stones  for 

buil.liiii,'  are  (juarricd;  and  there  are  manufac 
lures  of  textiles  and  pins.  Capital,  Alencon. 
Poputotion,  in  18M,  339,162}  in  1901, 82S,44I. 

OR'NITHODEL'PHIA  (NcoLal.,  from  Gk. 
dpm,  or^ii.v.  bird  -f  SfKtpin,  (hlphyn,  wondi).  K 
subclass  of  the  .Mammalia,  the  Protnthrria 
(q.v.),  distinguished  by  the  bird-like  arrange- 
ment of  the  reproductive  organs.  Compare 
Dinri.riiTA :  MoNODt:i.rniA. 

OBITETHOLOOISTS'  UNION,  Amkricaw. 
A  society  founded  in  New  V  m,  ists.l,  and  in- 
corported  under  the  lawa  of  tbe  District  of  Co- 
Inmbia  in  1«R8.  for  tbe  advaneement  of  its  mem- 
bers in  ornitliolaifical  seicncc.  the  puMiration 
of  a  journal  of  ornithohi^'V  and  other  works  re- 
lating to  that  science.  The  Union  pjjbli.shcs  the 
Auk^  a  quarterly  journal  of  ornithology,  tbe 
AmtrieoH  OmitftofotrCtts*  rnlon  CheOe-tAst  of 
Vorth  American  Birdt,  and  tbe  Cod*  of  yosMN* 
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dature.  Tl>e  Chcck  Li»t  is  a  Htuudard,  and  many 
of  the  principles  of  nonicm-laturc  adopted  by 
tlie  L'nion  in  1885  :ni'  iiusv  u->t d  in  other  braiulK'^ 
of  zoological  Hciouce.  The  luciubersbip  uf  the 
Union  consi»t»  of  lelhms*  lumonry  fellows,  cor- 
responding fellow*,  member*,  awocktea,  and  pa- 
irons. 

OB'SITHOI/OOT  (from  Gk.  4p>w>  omis, 
bird  +  \o>ta,  hiyiu,  acciuinl,  from  X^^etc,  Icgcin, 
to  s>ay  |.  The  science  of  bird  study.  The  word 
was  first  Used,  so  far  a>  i-  known,  in  1»>70,  in 
Jllount'.H  (llonsugruithia,  \\\wtv  it  is  mentioned  as 
the  title  of  a  late  book.  Tlic  Hebrew  scriptiiro 
(J«r.  viii.  7,  and  Song  ol  Solomon  ii.  12)  !^how 
tiiat  the  Hebrew  sages  bad  noted  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  spring;  migration,  and  we  are  told 
that  Sol(»mon  'vpake  also  of  lM>ast.s,  and  of  fowl, 
and  of  creeping  thinj^s,  and  of  fishes."  But  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  Sulonioo,  l^ptian  artists 
n'vre  noting  birds  and  drawing  andcoloring  tbeir 
portraits  --u  \ul!  that  wo  may  reco;;j;nia>  specic^^. 

In  the  wiiliui's  Aristotle  we  find  mention  of 
alK>ut  170  !<|K'eies  of  bird,  but  only  alwut  ftiur- 
fifths  can  be  idfenlilied.  i'liuy  tbe  Elder  devotr^l 
one  volume  of  bis  writings  to  birds,  much  oi 
the  inforiiiiitiiiii  in  which  was  evidently  taken 
from  Aiistdtli',  but  after  him  down  to  the  latter 
part  of  llic  -iM-nteentli  century  tlim'  i>  Itardly 
a  work  uq  birds  that  is  anyibiug  luorc  than  an 
entertaining  eonipilation  of  alMurdilles.  The 
llisfoiia  Antmuliiim  of  Gesner,  published  at 
Zurich  (  1551  58),  and  the  HinloHa  yatrtralium  of 
.\iilni\ andi.  publishe^l  at  TuiliiMua  after  his  death 
in  h»U5,  are  cliaracti  i  ist  i<  of  tlie  f<u|M>rstitions 
and  utterly  unscientil'u-  trash  which  passed  for 
natural  histor>'  in  iiiQue  days.  In  l«>7<i  there 
appeared  in  Latin  Ray  and  WHIu^jhby's  Orni- 
thnloyxn,  and  two  years  lati  r  an  Kn;:lish  revised 
edition.  This  book  was  n-ail^-  a  fouiuhitinn  for 
nuMlern  ornitiiolojiy.  It  divided  birds  the 
two  groups  land-birds  and  water-birds,  and  the 
latter  finmn  was  again  divided  into  swimmers 
and  those  which  frequent  watery  places.  For  200 
years  thesp  fIivf<iions  were  made  use  of  by  omi- 
tholo;ji-t-,  ami  it  i-  niily  witlilii  very  re<'ent  years 
tliat  they  haw  been  liisranled.  lu  1735  appeare<l 
the  first  edition  of  l>inniru.s*s  e])och-makin^  work 
B^iemu  NaturoBt  in  which  chaos  was  reduced  to 
onler  and  the  binomial  ftyMtem  of  nomenclature 
wn^  jii'ijMninded  and  used.  The  twelfth  editimi 
(ITtKit  i:^  the  basis  of  nuxlern  systenuilic 
xoido^iv.  1-inna'Us  followed  (juite  chisely  the  pcn- 
eral  cla»sificution  of  liny.  Folluwiug  Linnteus 
are  a  long  list  of  ornithologists,  one  of  whom 
was  M.  J.  nrisson,  whose  ai.x-voUiuie  Omitholmjif 
was  one  of  the  l«'st  works  on  birds  publi«<hefl  dur 
inp  the  eiplil'ful li   rrii1vir\.  a  •Ir'-eriptive 

ornithnlopist  lie  is  ranke<l  among  the  In-st.  An- 
other Frenchman  of  note  was  BufTon,  whose 
nine-volume  Histoirc  naturellc  dex  oineaus  is  an 
extraordinary  pioeo  of  work,  espoeinlly  when 
considered  from  a  lit.  t  |h  itit  if  ^  tew.  Then 
there  is  I^tham.  'm  i  ,  ,  Siiiiujisin  of  Itinls 
was  completed  in  lis"'  hut  rn'terwanls  appeared 
in  several  revined  editions.  Tlie  compilation  by 
Qmelin  in  of  a  thirteenth  edition  of  Lin- 
ntPUs's  K»/.v/r.  ,  r  most   important,  but  the 

rarity  of  the  oi  iyinnl  has  caused  sonic  confusion 
as  to  what  i«  l.innsrus's  and  wliat  (Jmelin's  work. 
Tlw  next  writer  of  importance  is  fuvier,  who.^e 
It^e  nnimal  of  1817  revolutionized  »>i>lngiea1 
classifteation.  Cuvier  made  use  almost  exclusive- 


ly of  external  characters,  particularly  of  the  bill 
and  feet.  He  grouped  birds  in  fiix  orders — 
A<ci[)ilre->.  I'a>>eics,  S<ans<)re-^.  flallina',  Cralla- 
tores,  2saialurcis.  This  classification  has  been 
tiie  foundation  of  the  classification  of  birds 
adopte<i  in  natural  histories,  and  even  in  many 
zoBlogies,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  advan- 
tages of  thi.s  classification  are  clear,  for  the 
nund)er  of  orders  is  small  and  they  are  ba.sed 
on  obvious  external  dilTerences.  In  addition  to 
this,  Cuvier's  great  reputation  as  a  zoi'Aogi^ 
gave  weight  to  his  views,  and  consequently  the* 
Cuverian  systeni  has  continued  almost  unbroken, 
x\\v  only  very  radical  change  being  the  recogni- 
tinn  of  tlif  ilillVn-mrs  I»etwecn  the  Carinat:e  and 
Ratitie,  and  the  separation  of  the  latter  from 
the  (Jrallatores. 

With  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy 
there  came  a  great  increase  in  the  nomber  of 
bird  studi'nt>  and  the  juiblicatinu  of  ornitho- 
logical lilcialure.  Aniericau  oruilholog)'  has 
been  wholly  a  growth  of  the  past  century.  In 
England  the  publication  of  Ciilbert  White's  Aal- 
urat  Wistury  of  Belhome  in  1780  did  more  to 
sliinulate  popular  interest  in  omitholot»\'  than 
any  ulher  book  ever  has  done.  It  lia>  pa.-Med 
through  more  editions,  by  far,  than  any  other 
work  on  natural  history.  Bewick's  History  of 
ItrilisJi  liird*  first  appeiired  in  two  volumes,  in 
17D7  and  1804.  Tlie  next  works  of  note  are  the 
niagnifleent  monographs  by  .Tohn  Gould  (q.v.) — 
Hirds  tif  Kurnpi  i  5  vols..  1S32-37);  llhamphaati- 
dw  (18.'U)  ;  Troffonidcc  (1838);  Hints  of  Atu- 
tralia  (7  vols.,  1848)  ;  Trochilidu  (5  vols.,  1849- 
til)  :  OdoHtophorintP  (1850);  JiiriU  of  A«ia  (7 
vol8.,  1850-53) ;  and  Birds  of  Xeit  Guinea  ( 1875* 
81  I.  We  mention  all  of  these  Ix-cause  of  their 
wealth  of  illustration,  which  consists  of  more 
than  3000  colore<l  plates  The  works  of  llliger, 
Vieillot,  and  Tcmminck  appeared  between  1810 
and  1820,  and  all  three  were  important  leaders  in 
the  !«ystematie  soOlogy  of  their  day.  The  works 
of  C.  L.  Nitesch  deserve  special  mention  becamie 
of  lii^  l>oing  the  foun<ler  of  the  >iu<\y  of  pterytosis 
(q.v. )  Ijy  his  System  dcr  Pteryiographie. 

Turning  now  to  America,  the  first  ornitholo- 
gist of  any  reputation  was  William  Bartram,wlio 
))ublished  in  1791  his  Traffels  ThroMgh  North  and 
Houth  Carolina,  which  has  been  called  'the  start- 
ing point  of  American  ornithology-.'  In  1808  ap- 
jjeari-d  the  first  vohnne  of  Alexander  Wilsi>n's 
American  Ornithology,  the  last  two  volumes  of 
which  were  published  in  1814  by  Ord,  Wilson's 
friciul  and  editor.  \Vilson  was  one  of  our  most 
tenia rkablc  ornithologists,  and  his  great  work 
tiintain-.  an  ai  rount  of  al'onl  2f^l1  s)>ci  ics  of  liiids. 
vsliirli  Wed'  not  on ly  f a ithlully  describctl, but  care- 
fully flgnn'd  in  colors.  Several  e<litions  of  this 
classic  have  been  published.  After  Wilson's 
death,  his  work  was  continued  by  Charles  Lndcn 

HoTiajinrtc,  who  pnMi^licil  in  the  years  l^^t?.*!  33 
his  four  large  volumes,  uniform  with  W  iUon's 
Ornilhologif.  In  1831  appeared  the  binl  volume 
of  RichardiHin  and  8wainson's  Fauna  Horcali- 
Amcricana,  a  book  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  Mantint  of  Omilhology  of  the  Vnitrd  States 
nti^  Pnnad'K  by  Thomas  Nuttnll,  appeared  in 
l'^'12  f't.  ami  i-  a  well  written  anil  interesting 
treatise,  i  iic  .\udub<»n  peritnl  followiNl.  in  which 
apiH-ared  fliat  most  magnificent  of  bird-books,  the 
•original  folio  edition  of  Audubon's  Birda  of 
Amerien.  Altojietber  there  were  436  plates  with 
more  than  1000  figures.  The  text  to  aooompuj 
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this  ^et  of  plntes  consisted  of  five  vnliinif*^  called 
Oniilh;l'j</itai  Itioyraiihy,  uml  is  inifiiscly  ititi-r- 
fstiiig  rfi(<ling.  ThcMJ  wore  iini  l>y  any  iman-i 
the  unl^'  hooka  which  Audubuu  (q.v.)  \m'oU',  but 
it  is  OD  these  that  his  fume  rate  luost  soeuivly. 
There  can  be  no  queetion,  however,  that  muah  of 
Andubon'ft  success  was  due  to  hi^  keen  Sooteh 
friend  MacOillivmy,  wbo  WBS  an  adept 

at  oviiiii  iinjiioniy. 

The  Audulwnian  period  nmy  Iw  said  to  have 
paaaeii  into  the  Bairaian  in  the  fifties;  especially 
on  the  publication  in  1868  of  Vol.  ix.  of  the 
Pacific  Kailroiid  Kcfioits,  devoted  to  the  birdri 
secured  by  tlie  varinus  piniu-*  making  f?urvfyH 
for  the  proposal  1 1 imscontinental  railroad.  In 
this  volume  Spencer  F.  Uaird  came  to  the  frout 
as  an  ornithologist,  for  although  he  was  ma- 
terially assisted  by  Cassin  and  Ijawrence,  the 
work  was  primarily  his.  it  ha^  well  boon  miid 
that  tliis  book  "effect I'd  a  ri'\ olul  ion  in  cla-siiica- 
tion  and  Donwocluture,''  for  iUc  nuiiien  uhihI  both 
for  groupa  and  species  were  a  radical  departure 
from  those  current  in  the  Audubonian  period. 
Bsird  wiifi  the  l«iding  American  ornithologist  of 
tlio  Uiird  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  omtury,  and 
hi'-  iiitlii(»n(«e  renminrt  strong. 

Since  1870  ornithology  has  progresse4l  marvel 
omiy,  and  among  tboee  wbo  advanced  it  Elliott 
CoiMs  may  be  plaeed  foremost  because  he  flrxt 
made  really  acceH»5bIe  to  American  student  a  a 
knowledge  of  the  bird  fauna  of  their  own  coim- 
try.  Addinj^  l<i  his  very  extj^n^ive  ai'ijini intance 
with  bird><  a  wide  knowiecige  of  ornithological 
literature  and  history,  and  a  charming  literary 
style,  he  made  his  Key  to  \orth  American  Birds 
highly  influential,  and,  at  the  period  of  Its  flrst 
publication  (Bosttm,  1872).  an  indisj)ensable 
guide  to  every  bird-student.  UevifH'd  editions 
were  i-.'iued  successively  in  1884.  1887,  181K),  and 
1803.  Dr.  Coues  was*  the  autitor  of  numerous 
ether  books  and  papers,  of  which  Birit  of  the 
yorthicvtt  (1874),  and  Birdit  of  the  CoUmido 
Valliu,  part  i.  (1878),  were  most  im|>ortant. 
The  eriticnl  bildiography  be>,Min  in  the  later  work 
and  continued  clMiwherc  couHtitute.4  a  hisitoiy  of 
the  development  of  Amerlean  omitholof^. 

The  names  of  Robert  Ridgwny  and  .1,  .\.  Allen 
belong,  with  that  of  Coues.  in  the  from  rank  of 
American  ornit1ii>l<>;,'i-t-  <if  their  iierind,  The 
former  spent  In-*  lite  in  the  Hcrviee  of  the  Smith- 
soaiaa  InHtituti<>n.  and  was  co-author  witli  S.  F. 
Baird  and  T.  M.  Brewer  in  the  important 
Bietory  of  .Vorf*  Amtriran  Birdu,  of  which  the 
first  three  viduiiies  (land  birdsl  were  issued  in 
Boston  in  1874.  and  the  last  two  (water  birds) 
in  1884.  Besides  many  technical  and  fuunul 
papers,  he  publishe<l  a  Manunl  of  \orlh  Anirri-' 
can  Birda  (Philadclphin,  1887).  which  embodied 
the  ideas  and  classification  that  prevailed  at  the 
National  Museum.  A  second  etiitioii  soon  fol' 
lowwl.  In  H>01  appeared  the  first  part  ( Frin- 
gillida>)  of  o  most  inin|iichensive  treatise  cn- 
title<l  The  Birds  of  \orth  und  Middic  Amerira, 
written  by  Ridgway  and  nubliahed  by  the  Smith* 
aonian  Institution  as  BvUetm  No.  50  of  the 
Tnited  States  Natiotial  ■^Tu«culn.  Tliis  work  is 
purely  technical,  containing  nn  account  of  the 
habits  of  the  birds,  but  a<»  a  guide  to  Amcri»'an 
ornithology  it  is  the  most  advanced  and  complete 
treatise  of  its  time.  The  second  part  appeared 
in  1902  and  others  followed  at  intervals. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  (q.v.)  contribute* I  greatly  to 
the  philoaopliy  of  ornithology^  and  as  editor  of 


The  Auk  for  many  year^  everted  a  eonstnnt  and 
entical  .seienlilic  iniliieiice.  ihu  lallei  piul  of 
hi>  life  wuii  spent  as  curator  of  the  department 
of  birds  in  the  .Vmerican  Aluwum  of  Natural 
History  ill  New  York,  where  bis  assistant  was 
Frank  H.  i'bi(]iman,  whose  numerous  books,  es- 
pecially lii.H  practical  Bnndbook,  vastly  stimu- 
lated the  growth  i>f  the  |K)pular  inteic>t  and 
knowledge  of  bird«  wliu-li  was  »o  striking  a 
feature  <if  the  iiitelhH-tiiul  development  of  tbe 
country  toward  the  close  of  tbe  nineteenth  cen* 
tury.  Since  18A3  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
progress  of  the  f»eienro  of  ornithologj'  in  America 
lias  been  the  Anieri(  an  Ornithologists'  Union 
(q.v.). 

Cuvier's  scheme  of  classification  held  its 
ground  in  popular  books,  with  very  little  change, 
during  the  entire  century.  .Siiue  1800,  however, 
ornithologists  have  rccognimi  tliat,  however 
'conveiiic  lit '  <  'uvier's  system  may  be.  it  is  woe- 
fully iinnatura),  and  many  and  varied  have  been 
the  attempts  to  produce  a  'natural'  classifica- 
tion. Of  these  we  can  only  mention  the  most 
important.  In  1807  Ifuxley  published  his  cele- 
brated ('fri.<t.tifirnfinn  of  Birds.  bas<-d  very  largel^v 
ujKin  skeletal  iharactcrs,  esjiecially  those  con- 
n<<tcd  with  the  ^kull.  His  classification  may 
be  briedy  summaruied  as  follows: 
Dtcfsion  A.   Metaesrpals  not  anchylosed  to* 

gi'ther;  tail  lorrjer  than  hndy :  order  SAT'Rfni;. 
/)(ri«iOM    B.     McleiupaU   aiikvlosed,    luil  con- 
siderably shorter  than  body: 

(«)    Sternum  dcv<dd   of  a   keid;  order 
Rahta 

(||>|  Siemiim  provided  with  a  keel;  order 
Cabikat^. 
Order  Sai  ki  k.e.   Archarapteryx  only. 

Unler  Hatit.K: 

{A  )  Ihinicrus  short;  1  ungual  |>halanx. 
(a)  With  a  hallux,  kiwis  (Apteryx). 
{h)  No  hallux:  moas,  camowaries. 

(/?)  Hnmeni-  lon'_':  2  ungual  phalanges, 
(o)     I^eliiii    united    Ix'iicnth  sacrum; 

pul)es  free  :  rlieas. 
{h)  ls<hia  free;  pubes  united  ventral ly; 
ostriches. 
Order  (  aMXATA: 

(  ,n  Vomer  broad  hebtnd  and  interposing 

lietween    tile    p(  ei  y     lid  ^.    (he  palatines, 

iiiid  tlie  basisphcnoiciai  rostniiii;  Dro- 
nttrorfuatlHK  ( tinamotis ) . 
{Ui  Vomer  narrow  behind;  pterygoids 
and  pslatinm  articulating  largely  with 

basi-^p)ifnoid?i1  ro*itrtini. 
(«)   Ma\ill(>palat  ines  five. 

(1  I  \'i>nier  iiniiili'd  in  irmii  ;  Srliirnrr 
nuthit.  (IMovcrs,  shore  iuids,  ^ulls, 
penguins,  cranes.  hemi|MHle^.  fowls, 
sand-grouse,  pigeons,  hoa<  t/in. ) 
(2)  Vomer  tnmcated  in  front;  .Kgi- 
iii^xninthir.      ( Paaserinea,  swifts, 

Wuoii  ju  t  kers. ) 

{h)  Maxillopnlatincs  united;  Prsiitog- 
nathtp.  (Birds  of  prey,  parrots, 
ruehooA,  kingfishers,  trogons.  ducks, 
geese,  flamingoes,  storks,  cormo- 
rants.) 

Tin-  el  l 1'h  a  1  i.  II  was  the  first  iin|>or(]int  con- 
tribution i«»  i)rinih<doir>'  after  the  piddicatioit 
nf  the  Orit/ln  of  ^/xeiev.  and  il  is  really  the 
hnsis  of  later  sy.>«tems.  The  work  of  (iarrod  and 
Forbes  on  avian  anatomy  led  to  many  changes 
in  the  iflative  position  of  certain  birds  and 
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groups  and  incrfasod  immensely  our  store  of 
lui,l?i.  I)iit  the  8y»U'iius  which  they  proponed  have 
never  nu  t  with  any  general  a»(t  pUitui.  St  iatir's 
aclieuie,  i)io|>o-,c<l  in  1880,  included  some  26 
orders,  and  liat  for  that  reaHon  almie  failed  to 
meet  any  wide  acceptance.  The  aanie  eritieinm 
applies  to  his  suceessorK,  iiml  the  complexity  of 
tliu  .■svstfiii.s  ]ii iijHiTfil  \>y  Jlticlii'iHivv,  Stejneger, 
Fiirbrijigt'i',  8harpe,  and  (jiitdow  has  militated 
against  their  geueral  nse.  Indeed,  it  is  a  rather 
notable  fact  that  no  lyatem  that  has  y«t  been 
proposed  tuts  prored  aatisfeetory.  A  very  full 
history  of  the  taxonomy  of  omithuluHy  may  be 
read  in  tlic  inlnxluction'  of  Newton's  lHHionary 
of  ItiidH  (New  York.  ISHC). 

Tlie  very  latest  sclu  iiu'  of  arrangement  having 
the  sanction  of  authority  is  that  adopted  by 
Evans  and  the  editors  of  the  Cambridge  \atural 
BUitory  in  vol.  ix.  of  that  work,  "Birds"  (Ix)n- 
don,  moi).  It  (Hvidfs  nil  l.inU.  fo>sil  and 
recent,  into  sub-ciaHS  I.,  Akcii.kokmtiies  (.Vrcha;- 
opter>'X  alone)  and  sub-class  II.,  Nbobmithes 
(all  the  remainder),  llie  Neomithes  are  divided 
into— A,  Ratitm,  birds  with  a  Iceelless  stennim; 
B,  ndnntolrrr,  ratito  binls,  with  Icfth  in  tfae 
rimiiilililrs,  M't  in  grtwivcs;  iind  ('.  Carinatir.  birds 
with  kiclid  stemunis.  This  last  subclass  is 
considered  divisible  into  14  groups,  as  follows: 
Ichthyomithes  ( Ichthyornis )  :  Colymbiformes 
(loons  and  grelws)  ;  Sphenisci formes  (pen- 
guins) ;  Proeellariiformes  (petrels);  t^iconi- 
fornies  (cormorants,  etc.,  pelicans,  herons,  ibises, 
tlamingoes)  ;  Anseriformes  (ducks,  geese, 
swans);  Falconifonnes  (falcons,  vultures); 
Tinaniiformes  (tinamons) ;  Galiiformes  (gnme* 
birds,  fowls,  pheasants,  boftctzin) ;  Gruifonnes 
(rails,  cranes,  bustards,  sun-bitterns,  etc.)  ; 
t'hiiradriifornies  (shore-birds,  coursers,  thick- 
knt'cs,  ;^iills.  auks,  saiid-grouse,  pigeons)  ;  (Hicu- 
liformes  (cuekwis.  parrots)  ;  Coraciifonnes  (roll- 
ers, niotniots,  kingfishers,  hornbilts,  boOfMies, 
owls,  nightjars,  swifts,  humming-birds,  trogons, 
orioles,  puff-birds,  toucans,  wwxlpeckers,  and 
related  forms)  ;  Passeriformes  (passerine  birds). 
The  laat  immensely  numerous  group  (see  Pas- 
8BMM)  is  sttbdiTided  by  Erans  as  foUowa: 

PASSKWB  AmSOHTOPA. 

Snbclamatores  (Ritrrliemlilie). 

Claniatores   ( pittas.*  tyrant  i)y-eatehen»  OIH 

tingas,  tree-cnf i>«*r.s,  etc.). 

PA8Sf3ES  DlACROMYOO.i;. 

Suboscines  (1^'rc-bird.  Atrichornis) . 
Oselnes  (singing  birds  generally,  from  Iftrks 

up  to   fiui'lii  -  "l  . 

Tlu'  t  lassificat  i'lii  of  birdsi.  hh  of  otlicr  groups 
of  iiniinuls.  ailopt.d  for  the  purposj-^  of  this 
Eneyelopffdia  (ae*s  Clahsification  of  AmifAi^), 
is  that  fiiven  in  Parker  k  Hosweirs  Te»i-Book 
of  Zwilopif  (Ixtndon  and  N«W  York«  1897),  and 
is  iu  outline  as  follows: 

CiAse  Atks. 

8ub-claait  I.  Arrhfrorttifhrs. 
Extinct,  long-tailtHl.  toothed  bird.s.  Includes 
only  ArciiBopteryx  («].v.). 

Sub-clans  II.  Xrornithfs. 
Birds  in  which  the  greatly  shortened  tail  usu- 
allv  ciid--  in  a  pv  L'ostyle  (s4»e  BlKD)  J  metacar- 
pals fuM-d  willi  distal  carpals. 
Divition  A.    h''tuiir. — Stemum  without  a  keel; 
Hightless  birds. 
Order  1.  MegiBtanefl(eineiia,  cassowaries,  kiwis, 
and  moos). 


Order  2.  Rhra-  (Klicas). 

Order  3.  8ti ulluujie^j  (Ostriches). 

Order  4.  .^ipyornithes  (.Epyornis;  extinct). 

Order  5.  Uastoruitlies  ((iaatomia  and  allied 
Eocene  genera). 

hivvnoH  it.  r'aHiutie.— Stemum  with  «  keel; 

flying  birds. 
Order  1.  i>tereomithe«  (nM>vorb«eo«  «tld  »Ui«d 

Eocene  genera). 

Order  2.  OdontolM  (Hespeiomls  and  *IUcd 
Cretaeeoua  genera). 

Order  S.  lehthyomlthes  (Ichthyornis,  Apa* 

tornis  and  allies  of  the  Eocene  ) . 

Order  4.  Pj'gopodes  (loons  utid  grebes). 

Order  5.  Impennes  (|ienguins). 

Order  0.  Tubinaren  (petrels,  albatrosses,  etc.). 

Order  7.  Steganopodes  (cormorauts,  frigate- 
birds,  pelicans,  etc.). 

Order  8.  Herwiiones  (herons.  ibis4  s.  ctr.i. 

OrdiT  !t.  Aiisi  ii's  (ducks,  swans,  srnanu'jsi. 

Order  10.  Accipilres  (vultures,  falcons,  secre- 
tary bird). 

Order  11.  Ccyptari  (tinamoua). 

Order  12.  Gallin»  (fowls,  game-birds,  curas- 
sows,  plu  asants,  and  hoactzin). 

Orihr  VS.  (.Jralbe  (rails,  cranes,  hustanls.  etc.). 

t)rder  14.  Gavia>  (gulls,  terns,  and  auk-). 

Order  15.  Limicolos  (shore-birds,  curlews, 
ja<:nnas,  etc. ) . 

Onler  1<(.  Pterocletes  ( sand -grouse ) . 

Order  17.  Ciolumbte  (pijieons,  dodo,  etc.). 

Ordi  r  18.  Psittaci  I  |>arrots,  OOOkatoos,  etc.). 

Order  11).  Striges  (owls). 

Order  20.  Picarie  (cuckoos,  rollers,  kingiish- 
ers,  bee-eaters,  iioopoes,  i4gbtjnr8,  swifUs  huin- 
ming-birds,  woodpeckers,  hombills,  and  alliea). 

Order  21.  Fusaeres  (lyre-birda  and  song-birds 
generally) . 

S<>e  Bird,  and  bibliography  there  given. 

OR'NTTHOPHILOnS  PLANTS  (from  Ck. 

bfvii;,  omix,  bird  -|-  ^?-oCi  philos,  loving). 
Plants  pidlinated  by  means  of  birds,  c-prcially 
humming-birds.  In  Africa  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  world  many  specie*  ure  so  pollinated,  but 
in  most  rcvionB  only  »  small  number  are  fer- 
tilized in  tnif*  WAV.  The  term  is  being  replaced 
by  bird  pollin;  1   r    See  P01.UNATION. 

ORNITHOPODA.    S.v  Dl.NosAlRIA. 

OBMITHORHYNCHUS,  Ar'nI-thft  rio'kfts, 
OBHITBOBHTSOHXDJL   See  Ducnttx. 

OR'NITHOSAU'BIA  (Neol^it.  luan.  pi., 
from  (tk.  5/)v<f,  orMi'a,  bird  -|-  <rot>)u';,  saurca, 
tiriird),  or  PTreBosAi  RiA.  An  order  of  extinct 
flying  lizards  in  which  the  bones  are  hollow,  the 
fore  limbs  admirably  developed  as  wings,  and 
the  head  more  or  b"-*  bird-like  in  form.  Tliey 
nppeartMl  in  Jura-sj.  tinso  and  continued  to  the 
end  nf  the  ( 'rctai-c<ius.  .\nionL;  ilif  nicndiers  of 
till-  ;.'rnu])  an  (In-  greatest  tlyiivg  rreatiires  known 
to  liav  t  !,  viT  live<l.  The  cenera  are  nimorphodon. 
Ornithostooia,  Pteranodon,  and  Rhampnorhyn- 
ehtis.  all  of  which  arc  described  in  the  article 

on   PlUtoiiACTYI  . 

OR  NITHOS'TOMA  (Neo^Lat.,  from  Ok. 
tpMf,  omi«,  bird  +  »toma,  month).  The 

greatest  kno^vn  flying  creature  that  has  ever 
lived.  »  winged  reptile,  fonnd  in  the  Cretam)us 
roi'ks  of  Kans:is.    S>o  Ptf.rokactvk. 

OR'OBUS  (Neo  Jjit.,  from  Ok.  6pofio(,  Lat 
crriiiit,  OHO.  omircic,  arvvty  Ger.  Erbae,  Teteh). 
A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  genus  of  plants  of 
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the  naturnl  order  Lcguminoste,  allied  to  vplclies, 
and  souetimea  called  bitter  vetch,  but  nnw 
IMIged  with  Lathyrus  (q.v.).  The  specu'.H  arc 
IKfouiial,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe.  Th«y  afford 
good  food  for  cattle.    Laihpru*  montanua,  a 

Euro]>rnTl  s|M«r  ii with  raccnics  of  purple  lldwrrs, 
IS  osjM'cially  loiimion  in  liilly  district's.  The  ftem 
is  unbraiu-lu'd.  crfct,  about  u  foot  iii^^h.  with  nar- 
row membranous  wings,  the  root  swelling  out 
at  irregular  intervals  Into  sweet  1iqtK>rioe*ila- 
vored  tubers,  which  are  boiled  or  roasted  in  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Scotlaiul.  and  other  countries. 

OBOCHONES,  5'r6  f  hn'nAz.  A  people  of  the 
eastera  Amur  in  Asia*  of  the  Tungus  type.  The 
terra  Orochon  is  said  to  he  applied  by  the  Man- 
chus  to  the  Tungus«s  in  general. 

OB'OBUS  (Neo-Lat,,  from  Gk.  &pof,  cms, 
mountain  +  4rtn^,  o^Mts,  tooth).  Fossil  ishark 
tefth  of  < 'luliotiifi^rous  n<?'.    See  Shark,  /'u.ssi/. 

OKOHIPTUS  (Neol^t.,  from  (Ik.  o,»>(, 
oroa,  mountain  +  Jirn-of,  hippos,  horse).  An 
aneestor  of  the  liorse  in  the  Middie  Eocene  period. 
See  HoBRE,  Vwmh. 

O'KOTDE,  or  O'BLEIDE  (from  Fr.  or,  frnin 
Lat.  aurum,  gold  +  (ik.  tiJof,  eidos,  form).  A 
variety  of  brass  originally  invente<l  in  France 
as  ft  substitute  for  ormolu,  and  reaemUiDg  gohl. 
The  subetanoes  used  in  making  it  aret  Copper. 
100  parts;  tin  or  xine.  17  parts;  magnesia,  (J 
parts;  ammonium  chloride,  .3.t5  parts;  lime,  1.8 
parts;  and  cnide  argol,  9  parts.  The  copper  is 
melted,  then  the  magnesia,  ammonium  chloride, 
lime,  and  argol  are  added,  little  by  little,  and 
briskly  stirred  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  tin 
or  zinc  ia  added  lastly  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time  until  all  is  fusi'd.  The  criK  ildo  is  tlu  n  cov- 
ered and  fusion  is  maintained  for  half  an  hour, 
when  the  dross  is  skinnwd  Off,  und  after  ctwling 

the  alloy  is  ready  for  use.  Oroide  has  a  ftne 
frain,  is  malleable,  and  is  capable  of  beinif  bril- 
liantly polislicd.  It  finds  cxtejisive  usr  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  gold  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
jewelry. 

OBOMA,,  A-iymA.  An  African  pe<^le.  See 
OacLAS. 

OTIONO.  A  town  in  Penobseot  County, 
Maine,  8  miles  northeast  of  Bangor,  on  the  Pe- 
nobscot River,  and  on  the  Ifatne  Central  Kailroad 

(Map:  ^laino.  TO.  It  is  the  wat  of  the  Vm- 
versity  of  Maine  (q.v.)  and  State  KxjKrinient 
J^tatidH,  and  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  pulp, 
and  paper,  ^5ettled  in  1774,  Orono  was  incorpo- 
rated first  in  1800.  The  governiaeiit  is  adminis- 
tered by  town  meetings.  Population,  in  1800, 
27W;  in  1900,  3257. 

OaONTES,  6-r6n'tf>>:  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  'Op&vr^). 
The  ancient  name  of  a  river  in  Syria,  now  called 
Kahr-cl-Asi.   It  rises  tn  the  Lebanon  Mountains 

and  flows  northward  n«i  far  as  the  city  of  An- 
tloch,  and  then  westward  to  the  Mediterraneon 
?N'a  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  F  4).  Its  length  is 
about  250  miles.  Its  lower  course  is  remarkably 
beautiful,  with  hi^'h  rocky  banks  crowned  with 
luxuriant  foliaije.  Near  its  soaroe  stands  an  an* 
eient  monument. 

OBONTIXJS  FINEUS,  ft-rftn'shl-tis  fi  ne'fis 
(14M-1565).  A  French  mathematician  (named 
Oranee  Fine,  or  Fin<),  horn  at  Briancon.  He  waa 
called  the  'rp*:torrr  of  mathematical  science'  in 
France.  A  chair  of  mathematics  was  created  for 
him  In  1632  ni  the  Golltge  de  France.  Here  he 


wrote  his  most  famous  work,  entitled  Protoma- 
Iheais  (1532),  consiating  of  four  books  on  arith- 
metic, two  on  geometry,  Ave  on  ooemogmphy,  and 
four  on  gnomon  ics. 

OROOMIAH,  o'rcJo-me^jl,  A  town  and  lake  in 

Tel-ij.     :-rr  ru;  xiIAH. 

O'BJOQl&QlLQf  or/fHK  Botai.  Siave,  Thk  Bis- 
W«T  OP.   A  novel  hy  Mrs.  Aphra  Benm,  about 

lOen.  The  hero  was  an  African  prince,  a  slave 
in  Surinam,  where  llie  auth(»r  knew  liim  in  her 
childhood.  He  was  sold  iM-eause  of  his  uiarriajie 
to  imoinda,  a  favorite  of  the  King,  but  found  her 
again  a  slave  in  the  same  colony.  Oroonoko  led 
nn  unsuccessful  rising  of  the  blacks,  killed  his 
wife,  and  was  barbiu-ously  murdered  by  the  eolo- 
jii^ts.  A  tra^'edy  liy  Thomas  Southerner  basod  On 
this  novel,  was  performed  iu  lUUti. 
OBIVFCni  (T.jit.,  from  Ok.  'Opmr^).    A  town 

in  Nortlnvesterii  Attica,  on  the  l>order  of  Bomtia; 
celebiuti-'d  lor  it„s  temple  and  oracle  of  Aniplii- 
araus.  Its  situation  led  to  constant  strife  Ik-- 
tween  the  Thebans  and  the  Atlienians  for  ita  pos- 
session. The  former  held  it  B.O.  412-SS8  and 
3GU-338.  Subsequently  the  town  seems  to  have 
been  for  a  long  time  independent  or  reckoned 
in  the  Birotiun  confederation.  It  had  Ken  re- 
stored to  the  Athenians  beft>re  tlie  secund  ctiilury 
A. I).,  for  the  traveler  Fausnniils  includes  it  in 
Attica.  The  town  lay  on  the  seacoast  in  a  little 
plain,  but  the  temple  of  Amphiaraua  was  about 
Umr  miles  inland,  in  one  of  the  beautiful  woo<lcd 
valleys  which  abound  in  this  rejjion,  on  a 
terrjue  above  a  little  stream.  H  was  excavatt'd 
l)y  the  tireek  Arihiciilogicai  Society  in  1H84-87. 
It  contained  a  temple  and  altar,  a  colonnade,  and 
small  theatre,  and  we  hear  also  of  baths  for  men 
and  women,  and  other  buildings  for  the  sick,  who 
came  to  consult  the  god,  but  of  these  no  certain 
remains  have  been  found.  Many  inscriptions 
show  the  popularity  of  the  place  and  throw  light 
on  the  organization  and  ritual.  It  was  a  reaort 
of  tiie  aiek,  for  Amphiaraus  was  a  god  of  heaK 
in^,  and,  like  .Fsculapiu.s,  prescribed  for  his  wor- 
shipers through  dreams.  He  was  also  a  seer 
and  iniizht  he  consulted  on  other  atTaii-s.  The 
inquirer,  alter  paying  a  fee  and  olferiiig  .sjo  riliee, 
slept  in  the  temple,  and  his  dreams  contained  the 
answer  to  his  queetion.  The  fame  of  the  shrine 
was  such  that  SuTIa  granted  the  dwetWrs  on  the 
territory  of  ttie  exemption  from  taxation,  and 
his  action  was  later  (B.C.  73)  confirmed  by  the 
S<'nate  after  a  hearing  by  the  consuls.  See  Prel- 
ler.  "Ueber  Oropos  und  das  Amphinreion,"  in 
Herichte  der  aiiehsischen  Gcaellschaft  dcr  Wis- 
M-nschaften  (Leijizig.  1852);  Frazer,  PausanioM, 
vol.  ii.  (London,  18!»8)  ;  Ddrrbach.  />c  Oropo  rt 
Am])huirai  sacro  (Paris.  ISllO'i.  Tlie  e\ca\ at ionn 
are  described  and  the  in.Hcriptions  puhli««h(Hl  in 
the  I'raktikn  of  the  fJreek  ArchaM)logical  Society 
for  1884,  1887,  1890,  and  the  Ephemeri$  Arehaio- 
lopikf  (Athens,  1884-02). 

OROSHAZA,  .'/rA-^h  h;i  /o.  A  market  t.iwn 
of  Hungar}-,  in  the  ('ounty  of  }i<'"k<''s,  '.i.i  miles 
northeast  of  Szegediu  (Map:  Hungary,  C,  3). 
The  chief  occupations  are  cattle-raising  and  viti- 
culture. Population,  in  1890,  20,000;  in  l'.)00, 
21.."i8.'j.  mn-tly  Magyars. 

OBO'SnXS,  PaULua.  A  Spanish  cleric  and 
historian.  He  was  horn  at  Tarragnna,  in  the 
l«tter  part  of  the  f  nrth  century.  He  went  to 
Afrii-a  in  415  to  get  tiie  advice  of  Augustine  at 
Hippo  as  to  the  suppression  of  heresy  in 
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Hpnin,  and  thence,  on  Au);uHtine's  advice,  to 
Palestine  to  consult  Jerouie,  then  living  at 
Bethleluiii.  Ho  went  batk  to  Afriia  in  41ti. 
and  is  iiiMid  from  in  417,  but  the  date  and 
place  of  his  iltath  are  unknown.  Hia  chief  work, 
the  Adcersua  tagano*  JButoriarum  Libri  viu,  was 
intended  to  refute  the  rnrreiit  nation  that  tlw 
iiiisfoii  uiK->  of  till-  l\i)tii!Ui  Kiii|)ir<'  and  the 
wri'telietiiieij.s  ol  iht'  ii»a.->.->f  ->  were  dut-  to  the  anger 
of  the  gods  at  tlie  abandonment  of  their  worship 
and  the  prufauation  of  Uwir  altar».  The  work  in 
a  trhriai.  inaccurate,  uncritical  misceHany  of 
facts,  j-et  it  has  obtained  a  place  in  literature 
from  Iteing  a  favorite  text-book  of  universal  his- 
tory during'  the  Middle  Ages,  aiui  was  translated 
into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred  the  Great  (Kng. 
translation  by  Bosworth,  I^ndon»  ^ISSS;  al»o 
edited  by  Sweet,  ib.,  1883).  Some  manuseripia 
bear  tbe  title  of  flormegta  or  Ormiafa,  conjee* 
tured  by  '^cmn  to  a  corruption  of  Or.  m.  ista., 
i.e.  Oroisii  .Uundt  Hmturta  (Orosius's  Historj'  of 
the  World).  The  t-dilio  princcpa  of  the  work  ia 
Augsburg,  1471.  Other  works  are  attributed  to 
Oroeius.  Those  with  best  reason  are  Liber  Apolo- 
pcticus  de  Arbilrii  Libtrtutv,  and  the  Commoni- 
tvrium  de  Krrore  PriKciUianiHtarum  et  Origenia- 
liitiiin,  Jin  t\i>lanation  of  nlijiious  afTaira  in 
Spain  addresM  il  to  *  Augii-tine.  These  thn* 
works  are  rcpriiiteti  in  Migne,  Pol.  Xi«f.,  jucxi., 
but  the  beat  critical  editions  are,  of  the  Bit- 
torite  and  Liber  Apolotfeticus  by  Znngemeister 
(Vienna.  188'2)  ;  of  tlu-  fniimr  ali>nt\  id.  (Leip- 
zig, 1889);  of  the  Commonitorium  by  Scheps  in 
bis  edition  of  PiiMillian  (Vienna,  1889). 

OKOTAVA,  n'rA  in'vA.  A  towji  m  ar  the  north 
coast  of  Tcni  ritlc,  uiw  of  tlu-  I.  aiiaiy  Inlands.  It 
is  pieturesi|ut  ly  situatctl  at  the  foot  of  a  peak, 
in  n  rt'iTiarkubly  fertile  and  Itealthful  region,  it 
has  a  Ix-autiful  church  and  a  iKitanical  garden. 
Its  harl)or  is  an  o[>en  roadstead.  It  neverthe- 
less (^xpnrt"*  oon<if1rrable  quantities  of  wine  and 
«cm!  i:     I      I    I  ,;1  1    II.  in  1000,  9002. 

O&OZCO  Y  BE&aA,  d-rte^6  A  ber'iA.  MaN- 
i^Ei.  (18IR-RI).  A  Mexican  historian  and  archie- 

niogist.  He  was  born  in  the  City  of  Mexico; 
Mtudied  cngintt'ring  and  law;  and  in  1852  became 
director  of  archives.  He  suffered  a  short  iinpriKOn- 
ment  under  Juarec  for  accepting  office  fran 
Maximilian.  Journalism  was  his  first  step  in 
literature,  and  in  lHtf>  ho  hnrl  brwmf  editor  of 
HI  I'firvniir.  He  contributinl  to  Aiulradc's  Dic- 
rionnrio  tiiiircrsal  de  hiKtoria  y  grorfftiui  Mcxi- 
cana,  and  wrote:  Xotiria  dc  la  conjurttcitin  del 
Manguf»  del  valte  { 1  S.i.l )  ;  f!coifrnfia  de  Ins 
leHffiirtit  It  carta  rtnognifiea  de  Mexico  (1864); 
ami  Uisloria  aiiti^ua  de  JU^wico  (1880-81). 

OBFHAN,  The.   A  play  by  Thomas  Otway 

(KWO),  in  blank  verse,  htx-*t^\  upon  the  love  of 
two  brothers  for  Moniniia.  the  orphan  ward  of 
(heir  fafbir.  It  a  cnn'l  tiayidy,  a~  L,'Ii>omy 
as  anything  of  Ford's,  and  the  horror  is  even 
(lec|M>ne(l  by  the  ocrasional  contrast  of  a  lighter 

Htraln 

ORPHANS'  COUBT.    Sec  Slbbog.vte. 
OBTHBTTS,  ftr^*-fls  (Lat..  from  Gk.  'Op^, 

of  uncertain  origin;  [lossibly  tmnm  ttnl  with  the 
BIct.  Tlbhuf<.  divine  artists  in  tint  \  «  das.  or,  per- 
hn[ts  with  greater  probability,  with  (ik.  ifu^-, 
orph;  dark).  .V  (<rc<-k  legendary  musician,  whose 
prominence  is  largely  due  to  bis  connection  with 
a  body  of  religious  teaching.  According  to  the 


common  literary  Itadition,  he  WM  a  Thraciaii, 
son  of  (Eagraa  and  Calliope  or  Polyhyninis, 

though  mmv  late  writers  name  Apollo  n>  iii^ 
father.  To  him  was  attributed  by  souie  tlie 
invimtioil  of  the  lyre  or  of  the  cithara,  while 
otbeia  held  that  these  were  given  him  bj  Apollo. 
Proreibial  was  the  power  of  his  mosw,  which 
drew  to  Iiim  wild  hi'a-t.-;.  birds,  and  even  fishea, 
calmed  the  winds  ami  storm-,  stilled  the  raging? 
of  the  -^ta,  and  turned  back  the  eours<-  of  river«. 
Uis  song  also  plajs  au  important  part  iu  the 
storiea  connected  tiritk  the  vvyage  of  the  Ar- 

fonauta,  where  he  appean  as  priest  and  seer, 
lost  famous,  however,  was  his  journey  to  the 
lower  world  to  recover  his  wife. Kurviliie, a  legend 
which  seems  to  have  received  ita  full  development 
only  in  the  late  Alexandrian  time.  (S«e  Ki  bt- 
nicB.)  According  to  one  Tetsion,  Orpheus  killed 
himself  in  his  gnef  at  the  second  lose  of  Euiy- 
dice;  othfT'^  said  he  was  smitten  by  the  thunder- 
iKilt  of  Zeus  beeause  his  iniisie  liy  its  magic 
jiowtT  was  iireakiiif^  down  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  most  common  version  was  that  be  was  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  Thracian  wonmi,  in  their  w 
giastic  worship  of  Dionysus.  Hid  members 
were  flung  into  the  sea,  whence  they  were  eol- 
leeted  by  Calliope  and  the  Muses  for  i)urial  amid 
the  lamentations  of  all  nature  an«l  the  now  re- 
morseful women.  Only  the  head  floated  across 
the  sea  to  Lesbos,  wHere  it  gave  oracular  re- 
sponses from  the  cleft  in  which  it  lodged.  The 
wonderful  lyre  was  placed  among  the  stars  by 
Zeus,  or  inlierited  by  Mus»us,  or  dedicated  in  a 
temple  of  Apollo.  Orpheus  himself  in  the  Other 
world  delighted  the  shades  with  his  song. 

There  seem  to  be  no  representatknis  of  Orpheus 
in  ancient  art  before  the  rf'd  fiptired  Attic  vasf» 
of  the  earlier  liftli  century,  \^ller(>  lie  n|i|>«^ars 
simply  as  a  sin;j;er  among  the  Thracians.  or  as 
murdered  by  the  women.  From  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  reprcaentations  become  more  frequent, 
though  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  later  Hel- 
lenistic  and  Roman  periods.  Among  the  soenas 
represented,  two  are  especial  favorites  in  the 
later  art:  (I)  The  rescue  or  loss  of  £iirydic«.  a« 
in  the  beautiful  Attic  relief  of  which  the  best  ex- 
ample is  in  Naples,  and  others  in  Rome  and 
Paris,  and  (2)  Orpheus  idu\  inf;  on  his  lyre,  snr* 
roundc<l  by  tlie  wild  heast-.  of  Mhicli  several  ex- 
amples occur  anion;;  the  Poni|>eian  paintings, 
while  fnr  some  leaMin  not  yet  satisfactorily 
stated  it  was  a  favorite  theme  in  early  Christian 
art. 

The  importance  of  Orpheua  was  laigeljr  due  to 
the  masM  of  religions  IHeratnre  which  was  attrib- 

uleil  to  him  from  the  sixth  century  it.c.  T!ic 
origin  and  exact  nature  of  thcm^  writings  and 
the  character  of  the  Orphic  8<>cts  are  among  the 
most  intricate  and  perplexing  questions  in  the 
history  of  Oreric  religious  thought,  nor  is  there 
any  general  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the 
detailed  answers.  It  seems  clear  that,  amid  the 
general  unrest  which  characterized  tireek  thoii-jht 
during  the  sixth  century,  leading  to  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Ionian  physicists  and  other  early 

ghilosophers,  to  the  piacticBl  maxims  of  this 
even  WIw  Mmi,  and  other  manifestations  of  dis- 
trust as  to  the  earlier  Ix^lii-f-*.  there  sprantr  up 
teachers  who  protesp^Hl  to  U'  able  to  purif.v  tlie 
soul  from  the  sins  of  this  life,  ami  sc<nii-e  it 
happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  Among  the  doc- 
trines and  rites  for  securing  this  happinesB,  those 
taught  in  poena  attribnted  to  OrpliMw  awm  to 
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kme  enjinred  the  widest  popularitT^  aad  to  htvo 
influenwd  tergely  the  thought  and  life  of  the 

time,  furiiisliiiig  uioie  tlian  uieic  >u^'^'l:-,(i^ln■,  to 
Pyt)iuguru»  uiid  XenopliuncH.  'ilu-  vuUtilca  sub- 
mitted to  puritieution  by  various  rites,  inoludiug 
the  aprinklinu  with  blood,  and  were  required  to 
govern  their  fives  by  strict  rulee,  which  included 
ub^tinenee  from  all  animal  food  and  beans,  and 
forbade  the  wearing  of  any  garment  containing 
wool.  Tho.^^c  \s\iii  utri'  initiated  and  fullowL-d 
the  precepts  of  the  master  might  hope  to  escape 
the  norrors  of  Tartarus,  and  e^joy  the  bUas  of 
the  righieoua,  as  described  in  a  poem  which  nar- 
rated fully  the  journey  of  Orpbeus  to  the  other 
worM.  and  i]w  r«  \ i  lalions  there  reccivnl  by  him. 
Guld  plait's  toiilaiiiing  verses  front  ibis  poem 
have  been  found  in  graves  in  Lower  Italy,  ob- 
viously buried  with  believers  to  guide  them  in 
their  journey  to  the  world  beyond.  It  is  not  clear 
tliat  uiere  was  a  large  and  organized  Orphic  »eet. 
Rather  the  teachings  and  especially  the  rites 
Hri  iii  to  hu\c  !n(n  in  the  hands  of  wandering 
priests,  many  of  whom  possessed  n  very  doubt- 
ful reputation  among  the  thoughtful,  who  re- 

Srded  them  as  impostors  greedy  only  for  gain. 
I  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  little  donbt  that, 
according  to  the  common  practice  among  the 
(Jreeks,  the  believers  in  these  t*'aohings  formed 
rvllLrioiis  s(leieti«^s.  There  seems  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  Orpheus  was  regarde<I  as  a  god  by 
tbeae  people,  for  their  worship  centred  around 
TDknyam,  and  their  beliefs  and  practices  were 
biued  on  a  systeni  which  fieemfl  to  have  been  set 
for^h  in  a  Throfimn/.  att  ritnitcil  to  DriiliciH,  and 
ot  whieh  many  fragrneiiUiy  citaltons  have  been 
preserved.  It  is  in  part  an  eir«)rt  to  combine 
the  Bacchic  worsjiip  of  Dionysus,  tlie  omni> 
present  god,  with  the  Oreelc  conception  of  the 
supremacy  of  Zen-".  In  tlio  br^iiminj,'  \vf»re 
Chaos.  Cronos  (Tim*  ),  luul  .EtluT.  Vwni  Cliuos 
ami  Kther  Cronos  produced  a  sIIm  t  vi:<^.  Irom 
which  came  I'hanes,  the  creat«)r  o{  all  things, 
who  is  al.so  liionysus.  .After  h<'  had  produced 
the  heaven  and  earth  and  all  things  thereon,  he 
retired  from  sight,  but  after  the  world  of 
the  gtKls  had  gro.Mi  up  Zeus  swallowed  Phanes, 
and  thus  this  Dionysus  U'came  wholly  a 
part  of  Zeus.  The  son  of  Zeus  and  Fersepnone 
was  Dionysus  Zagreus,  who  was  to  suooced  his 
father,  Init  who  was  enticed  away  by  the  hontlle 
Titans,  torn  in  pieces,  roastcl  and  ("atiii.  Tlio 
htart  ulune  was  rescued  and  brought  hy  Atin  iia 
to  Zeus,  who  placed  it  in  the  thinl  Dionysus,  son 
of  Semele.  lie  also  consumed  tiie  Titans  with 
bit  thunderbolt,  and  scattered  the  ashes  throueh 
the  world,  whieh  thus  became  pervaded  by 
Diotiysus.  The  soul  is  immortal,  and  at  death 
p.i-M'j  to  Hades  tn  1)«>  puiii^luHl  or  rrw arilfd,  and 
then  after  a  time  to  be  reborn  in  animal  or  man, 
according  as  its  former  life  has  been  evil  or  good. 
Through  initiati<»  and  pure  living  tlie  soul  may 
safely  pass  the  perils  of  the  lower  world  and 
the  judgment,  and  when  it  ha-,  three  times  been 
acquitted  of  ail  guilt,  it  is  freed  from  the  round 
of  rebirths  and  paasea  to  the  lalaads  of  the 
Blessed. 

Of  the  large  mass  of  literature  which  passed 
under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  only  n  =mal1  collec- 
tion of  late  pieces  has  8iirvi\id,  tin-  so  called 
Orphicn,  iiKdinliii^'  tin-  Artjaimutict .  a  ^liort  licx- 
ameter  pt»em  of  l.'i84  versos,  on  the  voyage  of  the 
Aigo,  with  special  reference  to  the  deeds  of  Or- 
pbeas;  the  T.ithica,  in  768  Tenes,  containing  a 
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disoourae  of  Orpheus  on  the  wondrow  properties 
of  stones;  and  88  hymns  to  gods  and  natural 
jioweis.  The  first  two  works  can  hardly  bu  ear- 
lier than  the  fourth  century  a4>.,  and  most  of 
the  hymns  are  also  late,  though  they  may  well 
contain  earlier  elements. 

The  seientifle  treatment  of  the  Orphic  mys- 
teries was  begun  by  Lubeck,  Atjtaophnmns 
( K;:»nig?.berg,  1821»),  whose  work  is  still  of  grcut 
value.  Consult  also:  Kiin,  l)f  Otiihvi  Epi' 
menidis  I'herccj/dia  Theoyoftita  (Berlin,  1888); 
Maass,  Orpheut  (Munich,  18U8),  to  be  used  with 
great  caution.  For  the  OrpAieo,  see  Herrmann, 
Veue  tteid«ib«rp«r  /eftrMefter,  vi.  (Heidel- 
berg, lSf)fi).  l*V)r  the  Orph'uft,  ,see  Herrmann, 
Orphim  {\Aii\>7.'\ii,  1H( )."));  Abel,  Orjihittt  (Herlin, 
1885)  ;  Dictericli,  /)'  Ilijmnis  Orphiiin  (Marburg, 
18UI).  Consult:  Knapp,  UcIht  OrphcumiarsteU 
lunffvn  (Tiibingen.  18U5)  ;  Hettssnar,  Die  alt' 
thristlichen     OrpkeuBdar^teUw^cn  (LeipaiA 

I8t»3). 

ORPHEUS  C.  KUBB.  The  nom  .Ir-iduine  of 
Robert  Henry  Newell,  intended  to  represent  the 
sound  of  ^olBiDe-sceker.* 

OBFIIIENT.    See  Abse.mc. 

OBB,  Or,  Hugh  (1717-98).  An  American  in- 
ventor. He  was  born  in  Ix>chwinoch,  Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  and  in  1739  settled 
at  Bridijcwater,  ^lass,,  where  he  worked  as  a 
gunsmith  and  manufacturer  of  edged  tools.  The 
five  hundred  muskets  produced  by  him  for  the 
province  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  of 
Ameridan  make.  Dnrlnjf  the  Itevolntiottary  War 
his  foundry  east  for  ll  -  T'nited  States  Covcrn- 
nient  quantities  of  iiinnou  and  cannon-balls. 
Anionu  Ills  numerous  iavsntiona  was  a  machine 

for  the  cleaning  of  Uax. 

OBB,  Jamks  (1844—).   A  Scotch  theoloftian 

and  ("Inircli  hi>torian.  Iwrn  and  educated  in  Oias- 
gow.  From  l6»74  to  1891  he  was  past^ir  at  Ha- 
wick, and  for  the  ten  years  following  was  pro- 
fessor of  Church  history  in  the  Theological  Col- 
lege of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  from 
which  post  he  went  to  (Jiasgow-  College  to  a 
chair  of  apologetics  and  theologj-.  He  visited 
Anicrita  in  ]s'.\',  and  b't'tured  at  Chicago  on 
mmlern  Gtruian  tbeoiogy,  and  again  in  1897, 
when  he  lecture<i  at  Allegheny  and  Attbum  Theo- 
lo,^draI  s(  tninaries.  Dr.  Orr  took  a  prominent 
part  in  jiromoting  union  between  the  Free  and 
Presbyterian  Churclir-s.  Tlis  pnhlirntinTis  in- 
clude: the  Vhtistian  \  iac  of  (Jod  and  the  World 
(1893);  Ritachlian  Theoloptf  and  Evangelical 
Faith  (1897) ;  Neglected  Fae'ton  i»  the  Study  of 
the  Bofijf  Pr&grett  of  ChfUtianity  (1809); 
Hnrlif  Church  History  and  Literature  (1901) ; 
and  I'rof/rcss  of  Dopnia  (1902). 

OBB,  Jamks  La\vkk.nce  (1822-73).  An  Ameri- 
can political  leader,  bom  at  Claytonville,  S.  C. 
He  frradnated  at  the  rTniyeraity  of  Virginia  in 

1S41,  and  w.ts  adrn!(fcd  to  the  bar  two  years 
later.  The  next  yrar  lie  wa.-s  ek-cled  to  the  State 
House  of  Repref-*  ntativ*s,  and  from  1849  to 
represented  his  district  in  Congress.  During  bis 
last  term  at  Washington,  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  u«ed  his  j)Ower  to  favor  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution  of  Kan.-yiR  and  other  measures  of 
the  -lavi  |w.\vir  Though  a  strong  partisan  of 
State's  rights,  he  dreaded  the  consequences  to 
South  Carolina  which  he  foresaw  Mould  follow 
the  ordinance  of  secession  passed  by  the  convoi- 
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tion  of  1860,  oi  which  he  was  a  niemb«r.  After 
it«  p;i5»agf,  however,  he  accepted  the  uppoint- 
nwat  a«  one  ot  the  three  oommissioners  seat  to 
Waahlngtoii  to  treat  for  the  tnuwfer  of  Fedenl 

property  within  the  Stnto,  and  nftor  his  return 
organizcil  and  cuiiiuianded  Orr'r*  itegitnent  of 
South  Carolina  Kilh-s.  licfore  tht-y  had  s<'tMi  any 
real  service,  however,  he  resigned  his  coinniisaiuQ 
in  1802  to  enter  the  Confederate  Senate,  of 
which  he  continued  to  be  a  member  until  the 
of  the  war,  when  he  wa*  elected  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  as  a  Ropublican.  Lator  lie  v  hh 
for  a  time  United  Statea  Circuit  Judge,  and  from 
1873  until  hia  doath  vaa  United  Statea  Miniefeer 
to  HuB!«ia. 

OBRENTE,  orrAn'tA,  Tmmo  (c.loTO  1644). 
A  Spaiiisli  painttT,  born  at  MonteaU-jirc,  I'rovince 
of  Murcia.  lie  probably  waa  a  pupil  of  £1  ijreco 
at  Toledo,  Imt  was  an  imitator  of  Jacopo  da 
Ponte,  after  whose  manner  he  painted  chiefly 
Scriptural  subjects,  in  which  animals  and  land- 
scajH!  finild  suilahly  Ix"  introduced.  Hence  he  was 
called  the  Spanish  Bassano.  He  worked  at  To- 
ledo^ Mureia^  and  XHIencia,  where  he  established 
a  pmpennaa  aeliool,  Uwn  at  Cuoioa,  Madrid,  and 
SevOlflu   Althot^^h  he  treated  all  kinds  of  aub> 

jeets,  lie  is  the  chief  painter,  among  the  Span- 
iards, of  cattle,  aheep,  and  other  unimnls.  The 
best  of  eight  pictures  by  him  in  the  Madrid  Mu- 
seum include  the  "Sacrifioe  of  Isaac,"  "Repose  of 
Lot'a  Family,"  and  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds." 
The  Dresden  Gallery  contains  "Jacob  Lifting  the 
Stone  from  the  Well"  and  the  Vienna  Museum, 
"Christ  Healing;  the  Sick"  an<l  ".John  tl>e  BMh 
tist."  An  excellent  portrait  of  himself  is  ia  tm 
Xiuurre, 

OlfREIlY.  An  astronomical  instrument, 
showing  the  motions  of  the  planets  round  the 
sun,  and  of  the  satellites  round  their  planets, 
which  was  in  high  repute  during  the  eighteenth 
and  beginning  of  tlie  nineteenth  centuries,  thon^ 
now  regarded  as  a  mere  toy.  The  orrery  was 
probably  invented  by  Graham,  but  named  after 
Cliarle-s  Itoyle,  E;irl  of  Orrery  in  Ireland.  It  is 
a  i^uibinution  of  the  old  planetarium  (q.v.) 
with  other  maehincs  which  showed  the  motions 
of  the  earth,  moon,  and  planetary  aatellites. 
Thou|^  the  eonstntetion  of  a  maehine  whidi 
would  exhibit  acctirately  the  motion.^,  distances, 
and  magnitudeg  of  the  idanet**  is  impossilile.  yet 
an  orrery  is  in  some  (lc;:ree  useful  jis  ^ivini;  a 
general  notion  of  the  way  in  which  the  planetary 
motions  are  performed. 

OHHEHY,     \Rr.8  OF.   Sec  BOTUB, 

O&BIS  SOOT  (orotobly  a  oomiption  of  Ms 
root).  The  rootntocV  (rhiiome)  of  certain  Euro- 
pean sf  of  Tris  (q.v.).  nnmely  Iris  Floren 
tina,  Iris  i'allida,  and  Iris  Germanica.  the  first  of 
which  yields  the  principal  >upi>ly.  Orris  rnnt  waH 
formerly  u^d  in  many  me<lical  preparations  as  a 
stimulant,  but  is  now  almost  entirety  disused. 
It  is  sometimes  chewed  to  sweeten  an  offensive 
breath.  In  drying  it  acquires  a  pleasant  smell 
<if  \  ir>]ct4,  on  which  aeeount  it  is  used  ia  per* 
fumery. 

OBSAT,  flr'aft',  Atnmi  OmiLAVin  Gabbb., 

Comte  d'.     Se<-  jyOuULt,  AUBBD  GOIUADMS 

Gabbuu^  Coi:nt. 

OBSSHiIiB,  •r'aAV*  ^  Ancnn.. 

OS'SHA.  A  town  in  ilie  Government  of  Mohi- 
ler,  Russia,  situated  on  the  Dnieper,  about  45 


miles  north  of  Mohilev.  It  trades  in  grain  to  a 
considerable  extent.    Population,  in  1897,  13,161. 

0B8I,  Or's^^  AG11U.LIC  d'  (1845—).  An  Ital- 
ian sculptor,  bom  at  Naples,  where  he  studied  at 
the  Royal  Institute,  and  in  1S75  won  u  stipend 
which  enabled  biui  to  supplemetit  liis  artistic 
training  in  Home.  At  the  international  art  exhi- 
bition of  1877,  in  Naples,  a  life-size  group,  "The 
Parasites,"  attracted  universal  attention  by  its 
vigorous  characterization  and  detailed  realistic 
treatment.  His  "Proximus  Tuus,"  repreiienting 
a  exhausted  peasant,  found  its  wnj  itttO  tll«  Na- 
tionjtl  Ciillery  in  Rome. 

OE,SII^I,  Or-se'ne.  A  nohle  family  of  Rome, 
eelehrateil  as  the  cham]>ions  nf  t!»i-  (iuelpliic  eauxe 
against  their  hereditary  enemy,  the  Colonoa 
(q.v.).  They  trace  their  origin  to  the  tally  cen* 
turies  of  the  Christian  £ra,bttt  first  apnsaT|wom> 
inently  toward  the  end  of  the  twelnn  eentury, 
when  a  menilx-r  of  the  house  was  elected  to  the 
Papal  throne  as  Celtwtine  III.  Their  strife  with 
the  Culonna  frequently  plunged  the  city  into  tur- 
moil, and  their  nile,  like  that  of  their  rivals 
pressed  beaTily  on  the  inhabitants.  The  line  of 
the  Orsini  divided  into  the  seven  branches  of 
Pitigliano.  San  Savino,  Tagliacozzo,  An;:iulhira, 
Oppido,  ISrnceiano,  and  Mentana.  The  only  sur- 
viving branch  is  that  founded  in  Naples  by  Fran- 
cesco, llrdt  Duke  of  Gravina.  The  members  of 
the  family  who  attained  especial  distinction 
were:  Giotawki  Gaetako  Onsnfi,  who  becnme 
Pope  \i  holas  111.  and  PiETBo  Fr\m  r  ri) 
Dr.ULi  Ott.siM,  who  a!sct!nde<l  the  Papal  chair  as 
Benedict  XIII. — Paolo  Or.sim  was  a  famous 
oondottiere  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  oen- 
tuiy,  and  fought  against  Ladislas  of  Naples  and 
Francesco  Sforza.  Viroinio  On.sixi  (di«-d  1407) 
fouglit  for  the  Papacy  under  Sixtus  1\'..  and 
against  it  under  Alexander  VI.  lie  made  cimu- 
mon  ca\ise  with  Charles  VUI.  of  Fran<-«'  in  1494, 
and  Wiis  punished  by  imprisonment  at  Napha, 
where  he  died.  Renzo  da  Ceiu  (died  153U)  was 
a  general  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.  of  France, 
and  fought  against  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.  He 
conducted  the  defense  of  Rome  against  the  Im- 
])erlallst  troops  in  1527,  and  after  the  storming 
of  the  city  held  out  for  some  time  in  the  Castle 
of  Saint  Annelo*  Paou>  Oiomuuro  Onsnn,  Duks 

of  T?raeeinno,  was  the  husband  of  the  un- 
fortunate N'irginia  Accoraniboni  (q.v.). — Anvn'S 
Marie  dk  la  TsfeMoi  ii.i.k  ( Ifi.l,^)  1722 ) .  widow 
of  Adrieii  Blaise  de  Talleyrand,  Prince  of 
Chalais,  married,  in  1675,  Flavio  Orsini,  Duke 
of  Braociano,  and  becMas  an  ardent  and 
skillful  supporter  of  the  French  policy  at  the 
Papal  court.  Tn  1701  she  went  witn  Philip  V.  to 
Spain  in  the  ollicial  capacity  of  mistress  of  the 
(tueen's  liousehold,  but  in  reality  as  the  young 
King's  adviser.  She  sought  to  establish  tbe  Bour* 
hon  throne  in  Spain  on  a  firm  basis  by  ereatlng 
a  national  party  in  support  of  the  new  King,  ana 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  of  disfirace, 
exrrcisc<l  almost  absolute  jiower  at  the  Spanish 
Court  till  the  -leath  of  Philip's  Queen.  After  the 
marriage  of  Philip  V.  to  EliaaMh  Farnese  she 
retired  from  Madrid,  and  lived  in  Holland,  GewM, 
and  Rome.  Cnninilt:  Litta,  Pamig1i«  eebM  ■<•- 
Uam.  vol.  viii.  (Milan.  ISIO  et  's^-q.l  ;  Oombes, 
La  princrtse  des  L'nsinn  (Paris,  lSa8). 

0B8IVT,  Pelicb  (181f>  5fl).    An  Ttiilian  rev- 

oluti'Uiist,  born  in  Me]do',i.  jml  kuDwn  for  his 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Napoleon  ill.    WhUe  n 
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youth  hp  pngagpd  in  conspiracies  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Italy,  and  in  1S44  was  coiidLiiuied  to  the 
galleys  for  lifi-.    Ht-  was  roicav^cd  in  184(5,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  |848-49, 
fighting  at  Rome  end  Venice,  and  eenying  on 
the  levolutionary  propaganda  at  Genoa  and  in 
the  Duchy  of  Modena.  Forced  to  flee  the  countr3>% 
he  found  refuge  in  England,  where  he  supported 
himself  by  lecturing  and  publiahed  The  Austrian 
Dungeon*  in  Italy  (1856).   In  1857  he  went  to 
Paris  with  the  intention  of  Meweeiimting  Nnpo- 
lean  III.,  whom  Ominl  TCgarded  M  the  f^reateet 
obstacle  to  the  liberation  of  Italy.    On  the  even- 
ing of  Janmiry  14,   1S.'>S,  as  the  earriai,'e  con- 
taining; the  Knin(>ror  and  the  Empress  was  draw- 
ing up  before  Uie  opera  houee,  Orsini  and  three 
eompanions.  Fieri,  Kudio,  and  Gomez,  exploded  a 
number  of  bombs,  killinp  ten  of  the  bystanders 
and  woundin;,'  one  hundred  and  fifty.    The  Em- 
peror and  Empress  eseajied  unhurt.    The  con- 
spirators were  seized,  tried,  and  seoteuoed, Orsini, 
Fieri,  and  Kudio  to  deatli,  and  Oemes  to  impria- 
eoment  tat  Ule.  Audio's  life  was  spared  at  the 
interoession  of  the  Empress,  but  Orsini  and  Fieri 
were  executed  on  March    1.*^.   IHHS.  Consult: 
Mrmnirs  of  Felice  Orsini,  Written  by  Himself 
t  In  i  ir^di.   1867);  Montniir,  FIffliee  Orsini 
(Turin,  1862). 

OBSX,  Orsk.  A  town  of  Eastern  Kussia  in  the 

Ciovemnient  of  Orenburg,  situated  on  thr  T'ral 
River,  140  miles  cast  of  Orenburg.  It  has  brick- 
kilns and  tanneries,  and  is  a  traile  centre  of 
some  importance.   Population,  in  1807,  14.030. 

OKSON.    See  Valentine  and  Ob«on. 

OBSOVA,  Ar'shA-ve.  A  frontier  town  of 
Hungary,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Cerna  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  on  the  Rumaninn 
lx)undary.  04  miles  east  of  Belj^rade  (Ma]):  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  D  2).  Old  Orsova,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Cerna,  has  a  new  harbor,  with  quar- 
antine station,  anid  is  a  free  port,  a  flrst^ass 
port  (rf  entry,  and  one  (rf  the  principal  stations  for 
the  steamer;*  on  the  Danube.  Its  population  in 
1900  was  4U10.  New  Orsova,  on  trie  east  bank, 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Turks,  its  jwpulation  be- 
ing about  3000,  and  was  formerly  a  Turkish 
fortrees,  but  hae  been  hdd  bj  AvefarU  since  1878. 

OBTKOAI^  te^-8«l^  Cm.  SeeCAisOm' 

OBTE^rUB,  OBTEL,  or  OEBTEL,  ?r^$I, 
Abraham  (1527-98).  A  Flemish  geographer, 
bom  at  Antwerp.  He  was  the  author  of  the  fa- 
mous atlas,  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum  (1570), 
loiig  authoritative  throughout  Europe;  Thesau- 
nts  Qeographicm  (15M)  $  ItiiiMrairiium  per  Non' 
nulUts  OaUifT  Prlrjictr  Partes  (1584);  and  other 
geographical  works.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  recog- 
nized his  inerits,  and  appointed  him  iiqml  geogra- 
pher in  1573. 

ORTH,  Ort,  AvGi-ST  (1828-1901).  A  German 
architect.  He  wa.s  horn  at  Windhausen,  Duchy 
of  Brunswick,  and  educated  at  the  Collegium 
Carolinum  in  Brunswick  (1850  .55),  and  at  the 
Academy  of  Architecture  in  Berlin,  where  he  also 
frequented  the  stndio  of  8tmek,  and  in  1856  won 
the  Schinkel  prize.  After  a  visit  to  Italy  in 
18.50,  bfl  was  active  prineipally  in  Berlin,  wtiere. 
besides  such  public  buildings  as  the  G^rlitz  rail- 
way station  and  the  Cattle  Market,  the  erection 
cf  several  dbnrdi  edifloee  elaimed  more  especiallr 
hli  attention.  Tlwie  eompriae  the  "ZionddrdMr* 


( 1860-73) ,  the  "Dankeskirche"  ( 1884) ,  the  "Frie* 

denskirche"  (1891),  the  "Himmelfahrtskirche" 
(  iStH-ll.-J).  and  the  •'Eiuniauskirelie"  (18St3),  in 
all  of  which  the  architect  endeavored  to  modify 
Komanesqve  forms  of  style  aeeording  to  modmi 

pro|>'>rtions  and  exigencies. 

ORTH,  Orth,  GoDU)VE  Stoneb  (1817  82).  An 
American  legislator,  bom  in  Lebanon,  County, 
Pa.  He  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839,  and 
in  the  same  year  began  to  practice  in  Indiana. 
He  represented  hi;;  district  in  the  Indiana  8tate 
Soaate  for  six  Bessions  ( 1842-48)  and  was  for  one 
year  president  oi  that  body.  In  1861  he  repre- 
sentea  Indiana  at  the  Feaoe  Oonferenoe.  In  the 
Civil  War,  as  captain  of  volunteers,  he  com- 
manded the  ram  Hornrr  in  defensive  cruises 
along  the  Ohio  in  18(12.  Elected  to  Congress  from 
Indiana,  he  served  from  1863  to  1871,  and  from 
1873  to  1875;  framed  the  'Orth  Bill,'  which  re- 
ornnized  the  diplomatic  and  consular  sjrstema; 
and  resigned  his  seat  to  accept  the  winloD  to 
Austria.  After  his  return  be  again  aerved  in 
Congress  from  1879  until  his  death. 

OVntf  JoHAKW.  See  JoBir  VmaroK  Suta- 

TOB. 

OBTH,  Ort,  JoUANNEs  (1847—).  A  German 
pathologist.  He  was  born  at  Wallnicrod,  and 
studied  under  Rindfleisch  at  Bonn  and  Virchow 
in  Berlin.  In  1887  he  became  professor  of  pa- 
thology at  (idttingen,  and  in  1002  succeeded  Vir- 
chow at  Berlin.  His  works  are;  Coinpenditun 
der  paihologisch-anatomiachen  Diagnostik  ( 1876} 
0th  ed.,  1900) ;  Cursua  der  nortnaien  Histologie 
(1878;  5th  ed.,  1888) ;  LOtrbm^  der  gpeaMltit 
pa thologischen  Anatomic  (1887-03,  incomplete); 
and  }frdiHnischer  Vnterricht  und  iirztlichc  Praz- 
i»  (Is'isi, 

OBTHKBIS,  Stahut.  A  character  in  Kip- 
ling's ffoMiers  Three,  and  o(Ater  tales  of  English 

army  life  in  India.  Mulvaney,  J,earoyd,  and  he 
are,  iu  a  way,  "Three  Guardsmen'  of  to  day.  In 
this  little  Londoner,  Kipling  has  immortalized 
the  Cookney,  and  given  an  actual  tgrpe  of  the 
British  soldier. 

ORTHIS  (Neo-I-at.,  from  Ok.  6f>e6<:,  orlhos, 
straight,  correct).  An  important  extinct  genus 
of  hinged  brachiopods  very  common  in  the  nleo* 
xoic  formations  of  all  parts  of  tike  worU.  Tbe 
shells  are  ueually  rounaed  in  outUn^  tiie  valvea 
generally  convex,  through  the  dorsal  valve  is  flat  , 
in  suiiie  genera,  the  cardinal  area  is  well  de- 
veloped, and  the  hinge  is  a  ball  and  socket  mech- 
anism. The  several  hundred  known  fossil  species 
have  been  distribnted  among  a  number  of  new 
genera  and  stibgenera,  of  which  the  more  im- 
portant are  Dtdmanella  testudinaria  of  the 
Trenton  limestone,  Bilobites  biloba  of  the  Ni- 
agara beds  of  North  America,  and  the  Got- 
landian  beds  of  Europe,  Platyatrophia  biforata 
of  the  Ordoviciaa  of  America  and  Europe,  RlUpi- 
dometla  vanuwemi  of  IJie  Hamilton  group,  and 
Srhizophoriii  strintula  of  the  Devonian.  Tlie 
period  of  greatc-st  <i(  Velopment  of  the  orthidsiwas 
during  the  ^liddle  Paleozoic,  and  they  died  out 
toward  the  eiid  of  the  CarboTiiferous  period. 

ORTHOCERAS.  Ar  thus'i^  r.'^q  (Neo-Lat..  from 
Ok,  6f>^'>('K,  orthos,  straigt>t,  correct  -f-  «'V'«f, 
keras,  bom).  A  genus  of  fossil  nautiloid  ceph- 
alopoda, characterized  by  straight  conic  sbclle, 
whose  surface  may  be  cither  emooth  or  tiaiw- 
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vcrsely  striated.  The  intcrif^r  of  the  shells  is 
divided  iiitu  fhaiiibtrs  \>\  siiiijjk-  transverse  fsc  i)t^, 
and  there  is  a  luediun  sii'liuncle.  The  iiuiiifx  rs 
of  tliia  genus,  which  rungc  from  tiie  Siluriau  to 
the  Triassic  periods,  are  of  much  iuportaiice  as 
index  fussils.  The  limitH  of  the  genus  as  dc< 
fined  by  the  majority  of  writers  have  been  so 
broad  as  to  incluilo  almust  all  of  the  straight- 
shelled  Paleozoic  cepiialopods,  and  tlie  assem- 
blage of  s{>ccies  thus  brought  together  was  found 
by  Hyatt  and  other  investigators  to  eontain 
I  ies  that  belong  more  properly  in  a  number  of 
different  families  ainl  sKn-rral  new  p'n<'ra.  All  of 
the  straight-slivlled  tonus  are  now  cla«>aed  to- 

Ether  in  an  artificial  group  as  orthoccracones, 
distinction  to  the  curved  ehelle  or  cjrrtooera- 
oones.  The  orthooeraconea  are  in  general  ante- 
cedont  to  the  ryrtoccraoones  in  each  family  or 
rate.  'J'luy  appear  first  in  the  Up|Kr  Cauibritiu 
mill  art-  vt  ry  almiuiaiit  in  tlic  Onlovician  rocks, 
where  Orthoccraa  titau  uf  the  Black  l{iv<>r  lime- 
atone,  with  a  length  of  about  ten  ftct,  is  the 
largest  known  form  of  this  group  ol  cepbalopods. 
During  the  Ordovician  the  ortnoeeracones  gave 
risi'  to  several  ib  rivcd  p  nera  of  curved  and  coiled 
shells,  and  tu  ahelh  with  peculiarly  restricted 
apertures.  Some  of  these  forma  gmvc  rise  to  side 
iliiea  of  evolution  that  flourished  for  variable 

Periods  of  time,  sueh  as  Qyrtoeeras,  GyrocerM, 
ituitcM,  PhmpTnoeiras,  and  Ascoceras.  Nau- 
tilus itself,  wiiieh  liu*  persisted  to  the  present 
day,  was  derive<l  in  early  Ordovieian  times  from 
one  of  these  orthoceracones  through  a  et>rved 
shell  like  Cyrtoeerns.  Duriag  the  Silurian,  De- 
vonian, and  Cnrtmniferons  periods  the  ortho- 
Cera  cones  diminish  in  both  siKe  and  number,  and 
they  disappear  durinj^  the  Trias.  The  deriva- 
tion of  Belemnites  oif  the  Mesiozoic  from  aomc 
Paleozoic  orthoceracones  is  considered  by  some 
authors  to  have  taken  place  through  the'fonna* 
tion  by  the  orthoceras  of  a  heavy  deposit  of  lime 
upnn  the  apical  portion  of  i<s  sin'li,  (his  8er>'ing 
as  a  po»t  to  anchor  the  eihell  iu  an  upright  posi- 
tion in  the  mud  of  the  sea  bottom.  Consult: 
Ruedemann,  "Professor  Jaekel's  Theses  on  the 
^lode  of  Existence  of  Orthoceras  and  Other  Ce- 
phalopods."  Amcricfin  Groloijint,  vol.  xxxi.  (Min- 
neapolis. 1903):  Von  Zittol  and  Eastman.  Trxt- 
h<if)k  of  I'nh  unt'ilmni.  vol.  i.  (Now  York  and  Ix)n- 
doii.  l!H)()).    Sie  <  t  riiAi-oroDA  ;  Naitili'S. 

OaTHOCTLASE  (from  (Ik.  6pd6i,  orthm, 
•  straight,  conrrt  irXotf^it,  klaais,  fracture,  from 
kX&p,  klattf  to  break).  One  of  the  monoclinic 
feldspars,  composed  of  pota8sium<aluminum  sili- 
cate. It  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  is  either  color- 
less or  white,  though  occasionally  light  yellow  or 
red,  and  Mjmetimcs  green.  It  Ufsually  occurs  in 
crystalline  rocks,  and  is  an  essential  constituent 
of  granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  porphyry,  etc.  The 
Bcveral  varieties  of  orthoclase  include  a^iilarin,  a 
transparent  or  translucent  variety  that  shows 
when  polished  (  lialMxaiit  <ir  pearly  n  flrctions.  the 
best  varieties  of  wliieii  are  cut  into  gems  and  arc 
known  as  'moonstones;'  armturinr.  a  similar 
variety  with  red  and  yellow  internal  reflections, 
dtte  to  minute  ffmlet  of  oceluded  minerals,  the 
green  variefi*  -  heins"  krir.wTi  a-  'suii-liiiie> :" 
pcrthite,  a  Hesh-red  variety  containing  layers  of 
albite  and  often  yielding  biright  golden-yellow  re- 
flections; and  wtriolUe,  a  dark-green  variety, 
whieh  takes  its  name  from  its  supposed  power  to 
cnrs  smallpox. 


OBTHO^PT  (Ok.  ipOnftua,  orthofpda,  oor- 
itict  i-peakiiig,  from  6pdofirtii',  crt liof pcm,  tu  .-speak 
correctly,  from  6pdot,  uithos,  Htraight,  correct 
-f-  trot,  epoSf  word).  Tluit  part  of  grammar 
whirh  treats  M  tiis  eorveet  pranuneiation  of  the 
word»  of  a  language. 

0BTH0OENE8IS  (Gk.  6p^,  orthoa,  atTa.tght, 
correct  +  yipectt,  genesis,  origin).  Generation 
according  to  ordinary  proccases,  as  distinguished 
from  suco  aberrant  (wurses  of  development  as 
parthenogenesis,  alternation  Of  geueratjons,  and 
other  special  modes. 

OBCTCOOOKAXb  See  Fioracnoir. 

ORTHOG'RAPHY  (T.at.  orthographia,  from 
Cik.  6pd(r/pa4>ia.,  correct  writing,  from  6p66t, 
urlhos.  .strui^'lit,  correct  +  ypd(fxif.  fjraphcin,  to 
write).  The  art  of  writing  word-*  correctly,  as 
re<;ard8  SpsUing.  The  word  i.'ji  seldom  USed  In  an 
ab.-^tjlute  sense— tiiat  i»,  with  the  meaning  of 
sjKlliii^  which  is  flcicntifically  correct — sinct*  out- 
side of  the  di>eu>sinn.i  of  jjhoiictists  (sec  Piio- 
NETlcs)  such  spelling  do<?.-i  not  exist;  it  ordinari- 
ly signifies  merely  the  art  of  spelling  in  accord- 
ance with  accepted  or  prevaUinc  usage,  and  also 
sueh  customary  spelling  itself.  See  SnoxtHO  and 

SrEI.LIXG  T^!  K  'nM. 

OJ&THOGBAPHY,  FiouBBS  OF.  Deviations 
from  the  ordinary  accepted  spelling  of  words. 
They  are  three  in  number;  archaism,  cnuia^  and 
mimesis.  Archaism  consists  in  spelling  words  ac- 
cording to  a  usa^'e  wliich  is  obsohde  nr  ohsoles- 
cent,  as  if  one  should  write,  "The  grct  Ktfu'j  hat  he 
fifty  fair  dami/aelles  allc  maydcnca."  So  Vergil 
has  oUi  for  Ulif  Horace  duellum  for  heUum.  Cra' 
sis  (Gk.  KpSstt,  a  mixing)  in  Greek  grammar 
denoted  the  mixing  of  two  words  by  the  coale*?- 
eence  of  their  flnal  and  imtial  vowels  into  one 
long  syllable.  Tlius  to  a^d  been  me  ToiVd. 
The  occurrence  of  er-isia  is  indicated  by  the  a/ro- 
nis  (')  placed  over  the  vowel  or  diphthong  of  tho 
rssulting  long  qrliable.  In  Latin  gnmnar  the 
term  erasia  was  applied  to  Die  union  of  any  two 
vowels  into  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  and  oo 
became  sj'nonymous  with  contraction.  Examples 
of  crasis  in  Latin  are  cogo  (for  coago),  nil  (for 
nt^ij),oors  (for  ooiion).  iftmens  (Gk.  fdit^siSt 
imitation)  oonsists  in  the  representation  of  the 
improper  pronunciation  of  words  by  means  of 
false  spelling.  ^Mimesis  is  common  in  works 
wliieli  [irofess  to  represent  the  speech  of  the  illite- 
rate, or  which  introduce  diaraeters  who  use  dia- 
lect, or  negro  apeech. 

OB'THOPJEDICS  ''^r  m  Ok.  Spfilt,  arthna, 
straight,  correct  xan.  pais,  eliild).  The  ]ire- 
volition  or  correction  of  deformity,  esjK-eially  in 
children.  See  Club  Foot}  Kj«ock  Kxee;  Leo; 
POTT'e  DiBiAn;  DnraucRiBS. 

OBTHOPHDSEBIKBIO  AOUX   Sea  Fb08* 

FHOBio  Acid. 

O&THOS^BA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  01c 

ip&it,  orthos,  straight,  correct  -f  iroCi,  pous, 
foot).  An  order  of  dinosaurs,  in  the  system  of 
Gadow,  embracing  the  groups  Stegosauri  and 
Omitbopoda  of  Marsh.   See  Dinosavhia. 

OBTHOPTBBA  <Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 

Ok.  6p66trTtpot,  having  upri^ht  win^s.  from  ipff<'>t, 
orthos,  straight,  correct  +  wTtfXif,  ptenm, 
wing).  A  large  and  important  group  of  in.sects 
eomprising  the  forms  known  aa  the  straight- 
winged  inaeeta,  and  including  the  grasshoppera 
or  tme  locusts,  long^luumed  grasahoppeia  (ia- 
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eluding  kutydid.-i) ,  cricki'ta,  cockroaches,  walk- 
iag-iitickB,  aiiil  leaf-iiuiects,  and  the  praying 
nwntis  or  rrar  horse  (qq.v.).    The  month  psrU 
«c  fitted  for  biting,  and  the  metamorpboMi  are 
Incomplete,  the  young  when  first  hateaed  ekwely 
rfsrinbling  the  adult  ir^rcts  except  in  lacking 
wingti.  The  eggs  are  few  in  number,  and  as  a  rule 
ut  laid  in  specialized  egg-cases,  although  with 
fome  they  are  deposited  witlioiit  such  cesee,  and 
with  a  few  are  Mattered  singly.  The  fore  wings 
are  Homewhat  thickprwl,  hut  arc  nnt  ns  totiph  as 
the  winp-ca«e»  of  bwtlea,  uiid  wl)(>n  at  rc-^t  lie 
cKiscil  upon  the  back  so  as  to  jirotcct  the  abdo- 
men and  the  hind  winga.    They  are  known 
*(egniina/   The  hind  wings  function  in  flight,  and 
are  delicate  and  usually  folded  like  a  fan.  About 
10,000  species  exist,  which  makes  it  a  email  order 
when  cuinpaml  with  the  HyiiK  noptcra,  the  Colc- 
optera,  and  the  Lepidoplt^ru,  but,  in  >«pite  of  the 
eompaimtiTely  small  number  of  eggs,  many  of  the 
species  are  tenacioua  of  life  and  apparently  veiy 
prolific,  and  swarm  in  enormonB  numbers  of  indi* 
Tidoals,  as  in  the  ca«p  of  the  destructive  and  mi- 
gratoiy  locusts.   One  of  the  striking  peculiarities 
of  the  order  is  tliat  we  find  here  most  highly 
developed  the  ability  to  produce  sounds  of  a 
more  or  less  musical  character,  by  nibbing  one 
part  of  the  body,  modified  for  the  purpose,  upon 
another.    This  capability  thus  to  make  sounds  is 
confined  to  the  male  sex.  and  its  object  is  to  at 
tract  the  female;  and  this  ability  belongs  only  to 
the  families  whieh  jwup  (the  Saltatoria) ;  the 
nmnen»  walken*  and  graspers  (Gnrsona,  Ores- 
sorts,  and  Itaptoria)  malce  no  sound,  but  In  these 
groups  the  ])lu  iioiiieim  of  protective  and  aggres- 
sive reseniMam-c;  are  very  highly  develnpcil.  espe- 
cially in  the  tropical  forms.    In  these  groups  the 
wingH  seem  to  be  of  little  use  as  organs  of  tiight, 
but  th^  are  of  striking  value  in  ornamentation 
and  in  concealment.   This  is  especially  true  witli 
the  Phasmiflip  and  Mantidie,  where  the  effectiv*;- 
noss  of  color  and  jiattcrn  is  oxtraordinarj',  the 
tegmina  resembling  plant  structures  with  remark- 
able minuteness  of  detail.    Kven  the  e^r^s  are  40 
modified  as  to  resemble  the  seeds  of  plants. 

Orthoptera  are  among  the  o1dc«t  of  foesi!  In* 
sects.  Cockroaches  were  numcrotis  and  varied  in 
Paleoziiic  time,  and  the  other  families  are  numer- 
ously represented  in  MoMMoie  and  Tertiary 
rocks. 

Consult;  Sharp,  Cambridge  yatural  Hiatory 
(London,  1895)  ;  Comstook,  Manual  for  the  Study 
of  InmeU  (Ithaca,  1898)  ;  Howard,  The  Insect 
Book  (New  York,  1002  t  :  I,ii;,'i»er,  Annual  Report 
of  the  fitate  Entomologist  of  ilinnesota  (Minne- 
apolis. 1898) ;  Scudder,  .VorfJ^  ^meriem  Orlkop- 

tera   (  Tninbridt"'.  1SD7). 

OBTIGUEIRA,  dr'tf-  ga^l-rii.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  CorufSa,  Spain,  picturesquely  sit* 
uated  in  a  beautiful  valley  at  the  head'  of  a 
land-locked  bay  23  miles  northeast  of  FerroT. 
The  harbor  is  well  sheltered,  but  shallow,  and 
has  no  wharves;  the  town  is  eliielly  noted  for  its 
romantic  surrotindings  and  for  the  good  sea- 
hathiag  afforded.  Population  (commune),  in 
1887.  17,568;  in  1900,  18,975. 

0RT1.EB,  or  Ortler  Spitze.    The  highest 

f>ak  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  on  the  border  of 
yrol,  OS  mtles  southwest  of  Tunsbmclr.  It  rises 
to  a  height  of  12.790  feet  from  the  tiorfliern  por- 
tion of  the  Ortler  group,  in  the  chain  of  the 
BIwUmi  Alpi.  U  was  flnt  Moen^  In  1804. 


The  view  from  the  summit  is  the  most  imposing 
of  the  Eastern  Alpe. 

OBTOULN  (Fr.  ortolan,  from  It.  ortulano^ 

ortolan,  gardener,  from  Lat.  hoi-tulantix,  garden- 
er, fruui  horlu^,  garden).  A  Kuropean  bunting 
{tJmberisa  horluluna)  having  a  plumage  m 
mixed  browns,  black,  and  white.  It  appears  in 
the  autumn  in  great  floeks  <m  both  coasts  of  the 
^lediterranean  Sen,  when  it  returns  from  its 
summer  liome  and  breeding  placets  in  the  far 
north.  No  bird  is  t^o  highly  esteemed  by  epi- 
euies,  and  vast  numbers  are  used  for  the  table. 
It  is  takeu  chielly  by  nets.  See  Plate  of  Bitntinos. 

in  America  the  name  is  given  to  both  the 
bobolink  Creed-bird')  and  the  sora-rail,  neither 
of  which  has  the  slightest  relation  to  an  orto- 
lan, but  both  of  which  are  small  birds,  much 
sought  after  in  th«  fall  in  tlM  Middle  States,  as 
a  delicacy. 

OVTON,  Edwabd  (1829-99).  An  American 
educator  and  ^'colo^jist.  He  was  bom  n  I  '  lniit, 
N.  Y.,  graduattni  tit  Hamilton  College  in  1848, 
and  studied  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  at  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard,  and  at  An- 
dover  Theologkal  Seminar^'.  He  taught  sueeess- 
ively  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
at  the  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Academy,  and  at 
Antioch  College,  of  which  he  was  also  president 
fn  1872-73.  He  was  firat  president  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collc^  (now  Ohio 
State  University)  (1873-81),  and  was  professor 
of  geology  there  from  1873  to  1899.  He  was  an 
assistant  State  gecdo.;ist  flS(;!i  s.i  i,  was  State 
geolo^rist  (1882-99),  wrved  for  a  time  on  the 
geological  surveys  of  the  United  States,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  of  Kansas,  and  was  president  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  America  (1896),  and  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  (1898-90).  He  was  essentially  an 
economic  f:eolof,'ist ,  and  specialized  in  the  ^tudy 
of  oil  and  gas,  developing  aeveral  well-known 
theories,  notably  the  ^antielinal  theory,'  and  be- 
comiug  widely '  known  as  an  authority  on  the 
nature  and  geological  oceurmice  of  these  prod- 
ucts. Tie  wrote  portions  <if  vols,  i.,  ii..  and  iii. 
of  the  Heftortst  of  tlie  Ohio  Geological  Survey,  and 
a  large  part  of  vols,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.,  besides 
numerous  papers  in  the  geological  mwazines 
and  papers  on  petroleum,  gas,  and  aspnali  In 
the  KentucJctf  Geological  Rejwrta  (1891),  and  in 
the  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey I ISST) . 

OBTON,  James  (1830-77).  An  American  nat- 
uralist, bom  at  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.  He  graduated 
at  Williams  Coilc-je  in  IS.'i.'i.  and  then  studied 
theology  at  the  Andover  Seminary.  In  1860  he 
returned  from  an  extensive  trip  through  Europe 
and  Palestine,  and  was  ordained  a  COugregational 
minister.  He  became  professor  of  natural  sef- 
rncc  in  Rochester  University  in  18f>6.  in  the  next 
year  he  took  chnrpe  of  a  scientific  expedition 
acrosii  South  America,  and  in  1>^73  took  jiart  in 
an  exp«Hlitiun  to  Lima  and  Lake  Titicaca.  From 
18<19  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  professor 
of  natural  history  in  Vassar  College.  He  pub- 
lished The  Minfr*M  Guide  and  \fefallurgist'«  IM- 
rectori/  (18401;  Thr  \n.J<s  'md.  the  Amazon 
(1870);  and  Comparative  Zoology  (I87c), 

OBTOKA,  «r-tfl«h«.   A  town  fn  the  l>rov!nee 

of  niicfi.  TI.tIv.  situated  on  the  Adriiitt' .  12 
miles  east  of  Chieti  (Map:  Italy,  J  3).  It  has 
a  cathedral,  a  ruined  castle,  a  harbor,  and  an 
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«xt«iui!rc  trade  in  wine.    PopultptiMi,  In  1881, 

12,122;  in  1901,  14,974. 

OBTYGAN  (Neo-Lat.  ortyx  (ortyg)  +  an, 
from  Gk.  quail).  A  button-qiuil,  or  butih- 
quail  (q.T.)  of  tlie  OH  World  i;inni8  Tnrnix, 

vhieh  int  lmlcs  a  large  mnuN  r  '•>{  diminutive 
game-birdH  of  jileasing  a{)pcaraii(,'e  aad  excellent 
qualities.  Those  bivds  ups  oftlled  nmnipoda'  bi 
the  older  books. 

0BT7OIA,  Or  tfji-ft.    An  ancient  name  of 

Delos  (q.v.). 

&BTZEN,  ^r'tsen,  Geobo,  Baron  (1829—).  A 
Oerman  poet.  He  was  bom  at  Brunn,  Mcdckii- 

burg-Strelitz;  Btudii'J  law,  fi<>rved  in  the  Pni'^sian 
Army  (1850-55),  and  then  entered  the  consnlar 
service.  He  was  employed  in  N<'\.  A'  i  i  i  is;  M. 
CoDstaatinople  (1880),  Marseilles  (18H1),  and 
Christiaiiift  (1889),  and  retired  in  1S!)2.  Wo 
wrote  Bevenl  volumes  of  verae,  including: 
<7e(Kok#9  (8d  ed.  1861) }  Aw  4m  K&mpfm  de» 
Lrhrnx  (ISfiS)  ;  Satiren  und  Oloaaen  einea  Welt- 
mnnncs  (1874);  Epigramme  und  Epiloge  in 
Prosa  (1880);  Einea  Lyrikcrs  Chromk  (1)^88); 
Auf  SchuwnHoaUwegen  (1896)i  Nackt  (1900); 
•nd  Sffmphoitim  dea  Windet  (1901).  Under  the 
psoiidnnpn  "T,iidwijj  Rohort"  he  puhli^yu'd  Er- 
Icbnissc  und  Bludieti  in  der  Oegenwart  (1875). 

0BU3A.  An  island  of  the  Dutdi  Wcsfc  In- 
dies.  See  Abvba. 

OBXTBO,  d-rilRJ'rd.  A  western  department  of 
Bolivk,  bounded  by  the  Department  of  La  Paz 
on  the  north,  Cochabambe  on  the  east,  Potosi 
on  the  south,  and  by  Chile  on  the  west  (Map: 
Bolivia,  P  T).  Area  estimated  at  21, .121  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  an  elevated  jilateau,  a 
part  of  the  jfreat  Titicnca  basin,  and  ii  inter- 
eperaed  vith  mareliee  and  arid  plaina.  The 
eliinate  la  oold  and  the  aoil  mostly  unfit  fbr 
apiculture,  though  some  eaftlc-raisinR  is  ear- 
ned on.  l  lie  minerril  dep<isits  of  the  Stnte  are 
ricti,  intdiiding  tin,  silver,  and  eoj)[)or.  whieli  are 
profitably  mined.  1'lie  eivilized  population  was 
offldally'etstimated  in  18»8  at  130.000,  including 
qiver  90,000  Indians.    The  capital  is  Oruro. 

OBTJBO.  Die  capital  of  the  Department  ot 
Oruro,  Bolivia,  situated  9  miles  east  of  the 
BeMguadero  River,  in  a  vaU^  bordering  an  arid 
plain,  18,200  feet  «liov«  sea  lenil,  and  ISO  miles 

southeast  of  La  Paz  (Map:  I?idivia,  T)  7).  A 
portion  ')f  the  city  is  in  ruins,  and  its  former 
tine  piddie  l>uildin):s  are  in  a  decayed  condition. 
A  railroad  connecting  the  town  with  Antofnpasta 
on  the  Chikan  coa.st  has  somewhat  revived  its 
importance,  which  is  derived  mainly  from  the 
vahiable  tin  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  Popu- 
lation.  Itj.noo.    Oruro  was  founded  in  1806. 

OBVIETO,  Ar-v^a^td.  A  town  and  episeopal 
see  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Pnmnee  ot  Perugia, 

with  a  atation  on  the  Ronie-Florenee  Railroad, 
60  miles  northwest  of  Rome  (Mnji:  Italy,  F  5). 
It  oceupies  a  strong  posit itm  on  a  steep  hill, 
1165  feet  high,  aece^«.sihle  hy  an  inclined  rnilwav. 
is  well  built,  and  is  surroimded  by  walls.  It 
has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  since  A.D.  609.  The 
cathedral,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Italian 
(Iritliir.  and  one  of  the  ui'i>t  ruhly  decorated  edi- 
fices in  Italy,  is  of  black  and  wiiitc  iriarhlc:  it 
was  begun  in  1290  and  completed  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy.  The  facade  ie 
unaurpassed  in  tbe  beanfy  of  its  nosafos.  seulp* 
tnrea,  and  elaborate  ornamentation.  The  interior 
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is  also  finely  decorated  with  sculptiir«}8  and 
paintings.  There  are  several  other  churches, 
chief  of  which  is  i  li  Tothic  San  Giovenale,  dat- 
ing from  the  eleventh  century.  Other  interesting 
features  are  the  castle  with  the  public  garden 
and  amphitheatre.  Saint  Patridc'a  Well,  and  the 
former  I*apal  palace,  or  Palazao  Soliano,  with  a 
mii-semn  containing  medieval  works  of  art  and  a 
collection  of  autiquiticn,  niuat  of  them  found  in 
an  Etruscan  necropolis  between  the  town  and  the 
railroad  station.  The  eity  trades  in  grain,  cattie» 
sill^  oil,  and  white  wine.  Population  (oonH 
niune),  in  ISSl.  IS.nr^l  ;  in  1001.  18.,'>4r?.  Orvieto, 
knowii  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  'I  rhs  \'etuH,'  occu- 
pies the  site  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  Ktruscan 
city.  It  was  repeatedly  a  place  of  rcfiige  for  tbe 
popee. 

OBTX,  (/riles  (Lat..  from  Ok.  ipef,  ory»,  ga> 
zelle,  pickaxe,  from  6pvac«ip,  or^aacin,  to  dig). 
A  large  antelope  of  Northern  Africa  {Oryx  leu- 
coryx),  distinguislied  by  its  uniform  whitish 
color,  often  reddish  on  the  under  part,  and  fay 
the  sabre-like  curve  of  the  great  horns,  whicn 
may  touch  the  rump  when  the  head  is  thrown 
back.  These  horns  are  ahle  to  sweep  around  with 
immense  force  and  efTeet,  and  Imnters  find  orjTtes 
dangerous  animals  to  approach  when  wounded. 
This  species,  which  is  cimfined  to  the  Eastern 
Sudan  and  Nnlria,  is  known  by  the  Arabu  as 
'nhu  harte,'  and  represents  the  genus  wl  i«  li  in- 
cludes the  gemsbok,  addax.  beatrix  antelope, 
beisa  (qq  v. ),  and  some  other  species  of  the 
desert  and  plains  r^ions  of  Africa.  The  word 
'oryx*  among  the  ancients  was  the  name  of  an 
antelope  often  represented  on  the  monuments  of 
Kgypt,  u.sually  in  jirofile,  so  that  it  seems  to 
have  hut  one  horn.  It  is  evident  that  one  or 
another  npcciei^  of  this  genus  was  portrayed;  and 
the  fable  of  the  unioom  may  have  arisMi  from 

these  mural  paintings. 

OBZESZKOWA,  Or'zhcsh-kf/vft,  Eliza.  (1842- 
— ).  .\  Polish  nowliat.  She  was  bom  near 
Grodno;  at  sixteen  married  a  Polish  noble,  who 
was  banished  to  Siberia  in  I88S;  and  after  that 

time  devoted  herself  to  literature  and  the  ad- 
vocacy of  woman's  rights.  Her  more  impurtant 
novels  are:  Eli  Makotrcr  (1874),  which  treats  of 
tbe  relations  of  the  Jews  to  the  Polish  nobility; 
Ifefr  Ezofoicics  (1878),  which  bears  upon  the 
contest  between  Talmudic  orthodoxy  ana  liberal 
theology  in  a  rural  setting;  Ijoat  Souls  (1886). 
and  (  hnm  (  1888).  sketches  of  life  in  White  Ivu-- 
sia;  On  the  yiemcn  (1888),  and  iicne  Sati 
{I96i)t  both  descriptive  of  the.  les-ser  nobility; 
as  well  as  tbe  earlier  and  more  tepical  P^n 
Onha  (1872).  More  recently  she  piATiiihed  The 
Argonauts  (1889)  and  Thi^  Votnrlfs  of  I'mrcr 
(1000),  Her  collected  works,  with  a  biography 
by  Chmielowsky,  appeared  at  Wavsaw  ( 1888). 

OSAOE,  6-831  j',  or  5'sAj  (properly  Oua.tnfjf, 
the  French  form  of  Washashe,  or  U'rr^av;!,  the 
jiame  u-^ed  by  themselves).  An  important  In- 
dian tribe  of  Siouan  stock  (q.v.).  formerly  hold- 
ing an  extensive  area  lietween  llie  Missouri  and 
Arkan.sas  rivers,  in  what  is  now  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas. Kansas,  and  the  Indian  Territory,  and  at 
present  ;rathered  upon  a  re9er>'ation  in  north- 
eastern Oklnhoma.  They  are  mentione«l  l»y  Mar- 
quette ns  early  as  IfiT'J.  and  through  the  (<d>>nial 
period  generally  acted  as  allies  of  the  French 
against  the  other  tribes,  who  seem  almost  with* 
out  exoqiiion  to  havo  oousidend  fhem  as  «mi»- 
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moa  enemies  in  whom  no  faith  couM  be  placed. 
Their  principal  wars  were  with  the  Cherokee  and 
Chk'kusuw  in  the  east  and  with  the  Kiown, 
Cheyeime,  Pawnee,  and  others  on  the  plains.  By 
successive  ce&sions,  beginnins  in  1808,  they  sold 
their  ori^nAl  «xteiniv«  tenritonr  tmiil  tbcir  n- 
iiHmil  to  their  pxeacnt  reflerTfttlon  fn  1870,  but 
through  the  aid  of  competent  lawyers  were  able 
to  secure  such  terms  that  they  are  now  the 
richest  tribe  per  capita  in  the  I'nited  States, 
their  annual  income  from  invested  ftmds  and 
enmnt  Icmm  being  about  $600,000,  or  over  $300 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  tribe. 
The  result,  however,  has  be^n  rather  detrimental 
than  othorwiso,  tending  to  i  i.  nur.if^e  dissipation 
and  hinder  industrial  pro^nen^t.  i'rom  an  esti- 
mated population  of  over  ttOOO  a  oentun'  ago 
they  h«ve  diniiiiuJied  to  3000  in  1876  uid  1700 
in  1901,  of  whom  only  about  800  an  fnll-b1ood«. 

OSAOE.  A  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Mitdl- 
ell  Coun^,  Iowa,  157  miles  northwest  ol  Da- 
bo^e,  on  the        Cedar  Rhwr,  and  on  tbe 

Illinois  Central  and  the  Chicago  (Treat  Western 
railroads  (Map:  Iowa,  El).  It  ha.s  the  Sage 
Public  Library,  witli  3000  volurae.s,  and  (Vdar 
Valley  Seminary;  and  near  tbe  city  are  the  fair 
grounds  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society. 
Osage  ia  of  conaidwrable  importance  as  the  ship< 
ping  point  of  a  prodoetive  farming,  stock-raising, 
and  dairying  «wtion,  and  there  are  large  nurft<?ry 
interests.  The  water-works  are  owned  by  the 
dty.  PopQlatioa,  in  1890,  1913;  In  1900, 8734. 

OSAOE  OBANOE,  or  Bow  Wood  (so  called 
from  the  Osage  Mountains  in  Arkansas,  of  whieh 
it  i:^  a  native),  Madura  ourantinra.  A  North 
American  tree  of  the  natural  order  Urticaceie, 
which  attains  a  height  varyinf;,  aceordiQg  to  soil 
and  situation,  from  20  to  (SO  feet.  Its  wood, 
which  might  probably  be  used  for  dyeing  as  a 
■nbatitnte  for  fostie  (q.v.)i  »  bfig^t  yellow,  llae- 
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grained,  and  very  elastic,  and  was  much  used  by 
Vbm  North  American  Indians  for  making  bovi. 
The  tree  has  been  suoeeaahilly  used  in  many 

plaoe«i  fta  a  hedge  plant,  its  thorny  atena  forming 
ail  ini  j«  tn  trable  barrier  when  properly  trained. 
Its  inedible  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
a  large  orange,  has  a  tuberculated  surface  of  a 
golden  color,  and  is  filled  internally  with  radi- 
ating somewhat  woody  fibres,  and  with  a  yellow* 
ish  milky  iuioe,  the  odor  of  which  is  generally 
disliked.    The  leaves  of  the  Osage  orange  have 

been  very  succossfuiiy  substituted  for  mulbeny 

leaves  in  feeding  silkworms. 

OSAOE  BIVEB.  A  tributary  of  the  Mis- 
Mmri.  U  riaea  in  eaitem  Embmm,  and  flm  in 


a  winding  courB<>  ea.stward  through  the  Stntc  of 
Mi.H.souri,  emptying  into  the  Missouri  River  a  lew 
miles  below  .Jederson  City  (Map:  Missouri,  C  3). 
It  is  about  500  miles  lon^  and  navigable  at  hi^ 
water  for  200  miles. 

OSAKA,  o-siiTcft,  or  OZAKA,  o-zilTcA  (Jap., 
contraction  of  O-yc-saka,  the  great  estuaiy  hill, 
in  allusion  to  tbe  rising  ground  on  which  tiia 
castlo  stands).  An  important  ntannfaetnriiig 
and  trading  centre  of  Japan,  and  one  of  the  three 
Imperial  cities.  It  is  situated  on  the  island  of 
Hondo,  on  both  baakii  of  the  Yodo  River,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Biwa  (q.v. ),  and  on  the  shores 
of  Osaka  Bay,  in  latitude  34°  42'  N.,  and  loitti- 
tude  135*  31'  EL,  20  miles  by  rail  from  Kobe, 
and  27  from  Kioto.  It  is  built  for  the  most  part 
on  low-lying  level  land.  The  city  is  intersected 
by  the  Yodo  and  numerous  canals  r-]i  uined  by 
I'lOO  bridges,  and  has  in  consequence  been  styled 
tin  \  enice  of  the  Elast.'  The  streets  are  laid  out 
with  great  r^larity  at  right  anglea  to  each 
other,  and  are  in  the  main  narrow.  The  town 

an  average  annual  temperature  ol  about 
and  a  rather  unhealthful  climate. 

Ohaka  has  many  industrie.s,  its  principal  manu- 
factures being  those  of  cotton,  glaas,  and  iron 
and  steel  prmlucts.  Other  important  manofao- 
tures  are  boots  and  shoes,  nuttcnes,  tobaooo  prod- 
ucts, clocks,  etc.  There  is  also  considerable  ship- 
building. A  fine  Government  mint,  for  which  40 
acres  are  used,  wa.s  establi^^hed  here  under 
foreign  .superintendence  in  1871.  In  connection 
with  it  are  a  refineiy  and  sulphuric  acid  works, 
which  are  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Osaka  was  opened  in  1868  for  foreign 
residence  and  trade,  and  a  foreign  settlement  was 
laid  out  on  the  river  island  of  Kawaguchi.  The 
harbor,  however,  is  poor  and  ua»uite«l  for  large 
vessels,  and  Kobe  has  attracted  most  of  the 
foreign  trade,  especially  since  the  opening  of  the 
railway.  Tbe  foreign  settlement  is,  therefore, 
occupied  for  the  most  part  by  missionaries.  Com- 
mercially Osaka  in  important  chiefly  in  the  inter- 
nal trade,  while  in  regard  to  foreign  commerce 
it  is  only  of  slight  importance  in  comparison 
with  Tolrahania  and  Kobe.  The  total  foreign 
commerce  of  the  port  in  1901  amounted  to  oveff 
$1 1,000,000,  the  Milk  of  the  trade  being  in  cotton 
goo<ls.  Small  steamers  yly  regularly  between 
Osaka  and  the  porta  of  Shikoku  and  the  Inland 
Sea. 

There  are  many  temples  and  places  of  interest 
in  the  city  and  vicinity.  The  chief  is  the  castle, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Japan.  It 
stands  on  high  ground  in  that  part  of  the  city 
known  as  the  Upper  Town.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  its  site  was  occupied  by  the 
monastery  and  temples  of  the  Shin  shiu  sect  of 
Buddhiata,  and  waa  so  ationgly  fortified  by  them 
that  ft  defied  the  repeated  attadcs  of  the  great 
general  Nobunaga  (q.v.).  Tn  l.'SH  Tlideyo'^hi 
(<].v.)  made  it  the  neat  of  his  power  and  erected 
within  the  citadel  a  palace,  which  was,  as  s<mie 
authorities  believe,  the  most  magnificent  building 
the  world  ever  saw.  It  survived  the  attack  of  Ije- 
vasu  (q.T.)  against  Hideyori,  Hidejroshi'a  aon, 
imt  was  burnM  by  Tokugawa  retainers  fa  Uie 
civil  war  of  1 MH,  It  now  contains  the  headquarters 
of  the  Ogaka  military  district.  Population  of 
city,  in  1898,  821,235;  of  the  fu,  1,.31 1,909. 

bS'AWAT'OKIE.  A  city  in  Miami  Oouniy, 
Kan.,  61  miles  south  by  west  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  on  the  HieMori  Pacille  Railroad  (llap: 
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KmusM,  H  3).  It  derives  its  name  from  two 
vtrauDS  near  by,  the  Osage  and  Pottawatomie.  It 
is  the  aeat  ol  the  oldest  and  lai]g8st  htate  insane 
bmpital,  with  ncoommodatioiu  for  about  1200 

p:ii ifnt.N,  ilatiii;.;  from  18G(J,  and  has  a  Masonic 
ivinylv,  lilt*  Agiiew  Opera  IIousm;,  a  city  bail,  and 
city  library,  and  a  monument  commemorating 
the  battle  of  Oaawatomie.  The  citj  is  in  an  agri- 
eultural  and  stock-raising  region,  and  lias  a 
supply  of  natural  gas.  Division  hcadqtiartors 
and  shops  of  the  Missouri  I'aritic  Railroad  are 
maintained  Itirc.  Tlic  ^'oMriinitiU  i>«  vested  in  a 
mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  council.  There 
are  municipal  water-works.  Osawatomie  was 
one  ol  the  'fiee-State'  settlements  made  by  the 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  in  1865,  and  was  prom!* 
nent  in  tlu'  <  <iiitest  between  the  pro-slavery  and 
nnti-i>Iav(;ry  elements  in  Kansas.  For  a  time 
John  Brown  (q.v.)  lived  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  town.  On  August  30*  I85ti.  it  was  the 
scene  ol  a  sharp  skirmish  between  a  band  of  pro- 
slavery  men  and  John  Brown  and  his  followers, 
and,  after  the  latter  had  been  dispersed,  was 
almost  idnijilt  li  ly  doRtroyed  by  the  former.  Osa- 
watomie was  chartered  in  1883  and  in  1890  be- 
came n  soioikI  <  lass  oity.  Population,  in  1890. 
2fif52-  in  I'lOO,  4191. 

OSBALDISTONE.  In  Scott's  Rob  Roy,  the 
name  of  two  cousins.  Fronds  and  Rashleigh. 
Franeis  marries  Di  Vernon  and  Bashleigh>  the 
villain  of  the  story,  is  killed  by  Rob  Boy. 

OSBOBN,  dz^Orn.  IIenrt  Fairfielo  (1857 
— }.  An  American  geologist  and  paleontok^st, 
bom  at  Fairfield.  Conn.  He  ^duated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1877,  and  was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  biolo;^  there  in  1880.  and  professor  of 
comparative  iinatnMiy  in  ISHl.  In  1800  he  was 
made  Da  Costa  profej!.»or  of  zoi'tlogy  in  Colunibia 
University,  and  was  chosen  curator  of  vertebrate 
paleontolo^  in  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History.  Osborne's  Western  explorations 
resulted  ill  i:Tcat  contriVnif  ron>*  tn  Aiiicrican 
paleontology  and  in  remarkable  udditiuii^»  to  the 
collection  of  the  American  Museum.  Of  especial 
Talue  are  his  reconstructions  of  prehistoric  mam- 
mals, as  painted  by  Charles  Knight  and  displayed 
in  the  Anicricun  Museum.  In  1!)00  he  was  ap- 
pointed paleontologist  to  the  Canadian  Geo- 
lii^'ical  Survey  and  to  tlir  I'liitcd  State-*  Geo- 
logical Survev.  He  wiott:  E'volution  and  Hered- 
ity (18JK))  ;  From  the  UrcckH  to  Dancin  (1804), 
an  historical  sketch  of  evolution;  and  Hereditary 
MeehanUm  ( 1805) .  and  oollabwmted  wiUl  W.  B. 
Seoti  in  the  i)re|>:iratinn  of  the  work  entitled 
Amrrican  Fossil  Mamtnals. 

OSBOBir,  Sherard  (1922-75).    An  English 

naval  officer,  explorer,  and  anthnr.  bnrn  in 
Madras,  India.  Knt<Ting  llio  ilrili-li  Navy  in 
18.37,  he  soon  rose  to  a  captaincy,  and  served  in 
Alalayan  and  Chinese  waters.  On  two  Arctic  ex- 
peditions (in  1850-61  and  1852-54)  in  search  of 
8ir  John  Franklin,  he  commanded  a  vessel,  and 
during  a  part  of  the  Crimean  War  he  was  senior 
ofTlcer  in  t!ie  Se;i  of  A/ov.  Ordered  to  Hong  Kong 
in  18.^7,  he  took  a  spirited  part  in  the  war  at 
Canton  ( lK.'.7-.'i8).  In  1804  he  eonrmnnded  the 
armor-plalcd  Itoj/al  ftovereign,  and  in  1873  be- 
came rear-admiral.  His  writings  tncltt&t  Slray 
s  frotn  an  Arctic  Journal  (18.'>2)  ;  Qucdnh  : 
or.  i<{r<iif  I.riirrfi  from  a  Journal  in  Malayan 
IVnt'rs  (lS.->7):  and  The  C'lr,.,.  Lout  Voyage, 
(tnd  Fate  of  Hir  John  Franklin  (1805). 


OSBOBN £,  uz'bOrn,  Fbancis  (1503-1659).  An 
English  author.  Ue  was  the  sou  of  Sir  John 
Osborne,  of  Chicksands,  Bedfordshire,  lived  in 
London,  where  he  was  employed  by  his  father, 

wlio  uas  at  the  head  of  the  oiliee  of  the  Lord 
'Xtmmrer's  remembrancer,  and  about  1C50  re- 
moved from  North  Fambridge  to  Oxford.  There 
he  lieid  minor  ollice  under  the  Commonwealth  and 
lived  uneventfully,  gaining  some  fame  and  many 
influential  friends  in  London  after  the  publiea 
tion  of  his  .{drier  to  a  Son  (1030  58).  This  {Kip 
ular  work  was  puhlished  aiionyiDoiisiy.  It  con- 
tnined  a  Hcries  of  pithy  commonplaces  somewhat 
in  the  nianiier  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  Besides  sev- 
eral political  pamphlets,  Osborne  wrote  a  hits- 
ccllany  of  Sundry  Essays,  Paradoxes,  etc.  ( 1659) . 
His  collected  w  orks  were  published  in  1673*  and 
in  1722  reached  an  eleventh  edition. 

OBBOBUB  HOVSB.  a  oountry  residence  of 

Queen  Victoria  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town  of  East  Cowes.  Os- 
borne House  was  bou<:iit  hy  tlie  t^ueen  in  1840. 
Here  she  died,  January  22,  I90X.  After  her 
death  King  Edward  presented  Osborne  House  to 

tile  F:ii:li-1i  jir>ople. 

OSBOUB.NE,  uz'bQrn,  Lloyd  (1868-).  An 
American  writer,  son  of  Samuel  Osboume  and 
Fanny  Van  de  Grift  (afterwards  the  wife  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson).  He  was  bom  in  San 
Francisco,  April  7,  lS(i8,  and  studic<l  at  the  fni 
versity  of  Edinburgh  with  a  view  to  becoming  a 
civil  engineer.  With  StevensMl  he  went  to 
Samoa,  where  he  was  appointed  vieeHDonaul  ffom 
the  United  States.  Tn  (wnjunetion  with  Steven* 
son,  he  wrote:  The  Wmnfj  liox  (1889);  Tike 
Wrecker  (1892)  ;  and  Fbb  Tide  (1894). 

OS'OAir.    One  of  the  ancient  languages  of 

Italy.    Sop  Itauc  Languaokk, 

OSCAB  I.  (1799  1859).  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  from  1844  to  1859.  He  was  born  in 
Paris,  July  4.  1799,  being  the  son  of  Marshal 
Bernadotte'.  (See  Ciiarij^s  XIV.  Jons.)  After 
the  election  of  liis  father  as  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  ()s(ur  recei%'ed  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Sudermania.  In  1818  he  entered  the  L'niversity 
of  Upsala.  Ue  was  aeoomplished  in  the  fields  of 
science,  jiterature,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  was 
an  enlhusiristic  student  of  mu<«ic.  He  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  Swedish  nationalists.  He 
succeedtHl  his  father  March  8,  1844.  His 
rule  was  distinguished  for  its  just-ice;  and 
many  liberal  measures,,  such  as  the  removal 
of  Jewish  disabilities,  freedom  of  manufactures 
and  eommerw,  and  parliamentary  reform  (the 
last  mentioned  lu'iiit;  vii,'ortaisly  opposed  by  the 
nobility),  were  laid  before  the  Rik»da(i  by  his 
orders.'  He  advocated  these  ebnigeB  with  tact, 
and  in  many  eases  his  poli<7  was  successful.  In 
1828  he  married  Josephine  Beauhamais.  the 
grnndd;itif.'bter  of  the  Fmpre<i>»  Jnsepbinp.  ^y 
wliuiii  he  iiud  live  eliildroii.  the  eldest  of  whom, 
on  account  of  his  fntlurs  failitiL'  tie.ilih.  was 
appointed  Regent,  Septemi>er  2.'i,  1857,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  llie  throne  ns  Charles  XV.  on  Ibe  death 
of  Oscar,  July  8,  IS.IO.    See  SwEOKN. 

OSCAR  II.  (1829-).  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  after  1872.  He  was  bom  in  Stodchotm, 

Tanuari'  21.  1829.  being  the  third  son  of  Osenr  I. 
Jn  1872  he  succeeded  his  brother,  Charles  XV..  on 
the  throne.  During  his  reign  the  development 
of  the  sister  kingdoms  was  retarded  by  no  for- 
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eign  complications  and  rcr  ch  cd  nn  cfTi^rtivo  s<iin- 
ulus  in  tiic  eflorts  of  the  King,  who  iihuwed  him 
self  a  generous  patron  of  indUBtry,  science,  and 
the  art».  On  the  question  of  the  vexed  relations 
between  Sweden  and  Norway,  arising  fromi  tlie 
latter  kingdom's  struggle  for  self-government,  he 
(irmly  opposed  all  attempts  looking  toward  the 
di-^olulioii  (if  tlic  union  hetwecii  the  kiii^^'doins, 
but  otherwise  showed  himself  iu  favor  of  con- 
>  to  the  Nonvegians.  He  has  alao  attained 
note  as  a  writer,  the  list  of  his  works  in- 
cluding: Chariea  XII.;  Praae  Writings;  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  of  lyric  poetry,  and  a  translation 
of  (ioethe's  Tokho.  His  collected  writings  were 
pulilished  at  Stockholm  in  1885-94.  In  1857  he 
married  Princess  Sophie  of  Nassau,  by  whom 
lie  had  four  sons. 

OSCEOUL,  Ois'^^  i/lA  (S,  iiiinole  A*-»e-hehO' 
lor.  Black  Drink)  (0.1804-1838).  A  famous  Sem- 
inole chief,  bom  near  the  Chattahoochee  River, 

Ga.  His  futficr  \v;is  ai>  Frv-Iish  trader  and  his 
niotlxr  nil  Imliaii  woman,  the  dnuphtpr  of  a 
Crt'tk  I'liii'f.  IkCtiioving  to  Fl<iri(ia  wlicn  very 
young,  he  there  acquired  great  influence  among 
the  Semitioles.  and  took  the  lead  in  Opposition  to 
the  territorial  aggressions  of  the  whites.  In 
1835  his  wife,  the  half-breed  daughter  of  a  fu- 
gitive negro  slave,  was  rt'clainioil  a?^  a  slavo  by 
her  mother's  former  owner,  anti  t)t»teola,  infuri- 
ated, threatened  revenge,  and  was  temporarily 
imprisoned.  On  being  released,  he  began  tiie  at- 
tacks on  the  whites  which  opened  the  seccHod 
Seminole  War  (see  Seminoijcs),  and  in  De- 
cember he  killed  with  his  own  hand  the 
Indian  agent  Tliomiisnn.  For  two  vrarH  he  was 
in  almost  evory  important  ("ti<,'a;.^t  inent,  and,  by 
his  shreAvdni— ^,  -kill,  and  bravery,  foiled  several 
white  generals  in  succession.  If'inallf  (Octdlier 
31,  1837),  he  was  treaeheTOttsly  selispd  while 
holding  a  conference  under  a  flag  of  tnuc  willi 
CJen.  lliomaa  S.  Jessup,  and  waa  conrtned  at 
Saint  Augustine  and  Fort  Moultrie  until  bIs 
death,  Jnnnnr\'  20,  1838. 

OSCHATZ,  o'shata.  A  town  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Sa.xcmy,  on  the  DSlInitz,  32  miles  west  of  Leip- 
sig  (Map:  Gcrmanr,  E  3).  Its  maoulacturra 
include  sugar,  felt,  knitted  goods,  cloth,  and 
leather.  I^ulation,  in  1B90,  0400 1  in  tOOO,  10^- 
632. 

08CHEBSLEBEN,  6.s1i'Prs-lA-ben.  A  town  of 
the  Pros  iiicr  of  Saxniiy,  IViis.-ia.  on  tlu-  Bo^lc.  a 
branch  of  the  Snale,  about  30  miles  southwest  of 
JIagdeburg  (Map:  Pnissia,  D  2).  It  has  sugar 
refineries,  and  manufactures  agricultural  imple- 
ntentfi,  fertilisers,  chocolate,  hncfcs,  and  hollers. 
In  <li<'  \  K-initv  nro  lifoiitf  mines.  Population,  In 
1890,  10,700;  in  1900,  13,400. 

OflCUilSS,  fist-n^z  (Lat.,  singing  bird.s).  The 

pri'at  ^roiip  of  Pas-cres  (q.v.)  wliich  includes 
the  song  bird.»«.  They  are  characteri/vcd  by  sev- 
eral dlBtinct  pairs  of  intrinsic  muscles  of  the 
nrrittx,  inserted  into  the  ends  of  the  upper  bron- 
chial half-rings,  and  constituting  thus  a  com- 
plex and  efTective  vara!  apparntus.  Not  all  the 
Oiioines  sinff,  but  all  truly  singing  hinis  are 
Oscines.  'Vhv  siib-  of  the  tar^u<  is  usually  novi^rcd 
with  n  horny  plate,  which  forms  a  sharp  ridge 
behind,  w  ith  the  cnrrfsponding  plate  of  the  other 
side.  The  primaries  are  nine  or  ten  in  num- 
ber, hut  when  ten  tlie  first  is  venr  short  The 
Oseines  an  the  largest  group  of  birds,  and  in- 


chiile  about  5000  species  of  the  1 1 ,000  known 
i>ir«ii5.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but  are  perhaps  most  abundant  in  the  temperate 
zones.  Many  of  them  are  of  very  brilliant  plu- 
mage, but  as  a  rule  the  musical  powers  and  in- 
telligence are  more  noticeable  than  the  beauty, 
and  they  are  universally  regarded  as  the  most 
hi^;!il>'  ilfveloped  grouj)  of  birds.  Most  of  them 
are  of  comjjaratively  small  size,  the  very  great 
majority  being  less  than  a  foot  in  length.  The 
raven  (q.v.)  is  the  largest  of  the  suborder,  while 
the  kinglets  (q.v.)  are  probably  the  smatlest. 
Of  our  North  Amoricnn  birds,  aliout  one  half  are 
Oseines.  For  the  anatomy  and  classilicution  of 
the  ;iroup.  consult:  Evaii«,  Itinls  i  New  York, 
1900)  ;  Newton,  Dictionary  of  Birds  lib.,  1803- 
90) ;  Stejneger,  Htand/eard  HutimA  Hhtorjf,  vol. 

iv.  (T?o-^t''T;.  !HS.")). 

OSCULATING  CIBCLE.  In  geometry,  a  cir- 
cle tliat  has  three,  i.e.,  the  greatest  possible 
number,  of  consecutive  points  in  common  with 
a  given  curve.  A  curve  can  at  any  given  point 
have  more  than  one  tangent  circle,  if.  rirflea 
with  which  it  may  be  imaginc<l  to  have  either 
one  or  two  i>oints  in  common;  but  it  can.  at 
any  given  |M>inl,  have  only  one  osculating  cir- 
cle, for  only  one  circle  can  pass  through  three 
given  points.  The  curvature  of  a  curve  at  a 
given  point  is  obviously  identical  with  the  cur- 
vature of  its  osculatinpf  circle  at  that  point, 
and  hence  the  osculating  circle  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  'circle  of  curvature'  of  tlie  curve  at  the 
given  point. 

OSCULATION  (Lat.  osculatio,  a  kissing, 
from  osculari,  to  kiss,  from  osruhnn,  kis'*,  little 
mouth,  diminutive  of  os,  Skt.  as^o,  mouth). 
One  curve  is  said  to  oseiilafe  another  when  the 
curves  have  several  consecutive  points  in  com- 
mon, and  the  degree  of  osculation  depends  upon 
the  numlu^r  of  |iiiinfs  of  contact;  that  is,  tlic 
gn'at4T  the  uiamber  of  consecutive  points  in  con- 
tact, the  higher  the  degree  of  osculation.  ThiO 

number  of  possible  points  of  contact  is  deter- 
mined hy  the  number  of  tudeprntdent  arbitrary 

eonst.Tnts  cont.Tiiinl  in  the  e<|uation  of  the  fan- 
^'crit  curve.  The  same  is  true  of  a  struii'lit  line 
uiul  a  curvt>.  The  cipiation  of  a  straight  line,  be- 
ing of  the  form  y  =  «»jp+p,  contains  two  arbi- 
trary constants,  m  and  c;  hence  a  straight  line 
can  coincide  with  a  eurve  in  two  oanseeutive 
points,  and  the  contact.  Is  said  to  he  of  the  flnt 
order.  This  strai^jlit  lino  is  the  tangent  at  tlie 
point  of  contact.  When  a  straight  line,  not  a 
tangent,  meets  a  curve,  there  is  section  instead 
of  contact,  and  in  that  case  only  one  point  is  com- 
mon to  the  straight  line  and  the  eurve.  The  general 
equation  of  the  circle,  a:* -\- y*  +  dj>  +  f;/ f 
=  0,  contains  three  arlulrary  constants,  d.  < .  and 
f.  and  therefore  a  cirele  can  have  tlirce  ci/ns(>cu- 
tive  points  in  common  with  a  cur^c,  and  the  con- 
tact is  of  the  second  order.  The  circle  is  know-n 
as  the  circle  of  cun'ature  or  the  mrulntinrj  circle, 
and  has  for  its  radius  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
that  portion  of  the  ciir\i'  \siih  which  thi'  circle 
is  in  contact.  No  otlK-r  eiide  tan  have  .■><»  high 
a  degree  of  contact  with  a  curve  at  any  point  as 
the  osculating  circle  at  that  point.  Surfaces  and 
some  twisted  curves  admit  of  spheres  of  oscu- 
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dSEIi,  e^zcl,  or  OESEL.  A  large  island  in  the 
Baltic  Rea,  belonging  to  thcf  Russian  CJoveni'* 
ment  of  Livonia,  and  situated  at  tlie  entrance  to 
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theQulfofRigft  (Map:  RuMia,  B3).  IthMui 
area  of  996  flquare  milea.    It  ia  imiKulaT  in 

outline,  with  a  long  and  nnrmw  peninsula  ex- 
t*'nding  southward  txiwunl  the  I)omcanfta  of 
C<iurlancl,  ami  its  coasts  are  indented  with 
nunieroUiS  small  bayu,  ollerinp,  however,  few 
liarbora.  The  surface  is  uudulatiug,  in  parts 
marahy  and  but  ammij  lorestedU  The  aoil 
is  not  tuifertflc,  ana  the  elimate  la  mild  enough 
to  permit  the  cultivation  of  all  the  comraoa 
cert'als,  including  wheat.  The  chief  occupations 
of  the  inhaliitants  are  agriculture,  fishcrirs,  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  population, 
including  that  of  some  small  dependent  islands, 
was,  in  1897  ,  66,869,  chiefly  Esthonioos.  The 
principal  town  is  Arensburg,  on  the  southeast 
coast,  with  ii  pojnilalion,  in  1S!)7,  of  4621.  Oeael 
wa.**  occupied  by  the  Knights  Swordbearers  early 
in  the  tUrteratb  (%ntury,  and  when  their  power 
•wuB  broiken  it  was  sold  In  1550  hv  its  bishop 
to  Denmatk.  In  1645  it  was  ceded  to  Sweden, 
nnd  in  1721  it  cane  into  the  pmsewion  of 
Russia. 

OB'HaoOn,  TrnKTrtm  Sananrr  <Lockk)  (ISll- 
SO).  An  Amtrican  poetess,  born  in  Boston. 
\N  hen  but  a  girl  she  contributed  poenia  to  t)ie 
"Juvenile  Miscellany"  of  Lydia  Maria  Child 
(q.T.),  and  won  some  reputation,  which  she  in- 
creased  by  other  poems  and  by  editorial  worlc 
In  1835  she  married  Samuel  S.  Osgood,  a  por- 
trait painter,  and  visited  England,  where  ahe 
j>ul)lisli('<l  among  other  works  a  collection  of 
poems  callcnl  "A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowerti  from 
New  England"  (1839),  and  a  play  written  at  the 
request  of  Sheridan  Knowles,  "The  Happy  Re- 
lease, or  The  Triumphs  of  Love.**  A  Jreniorial 
by  frionds,  with  an  acrount  of  her  life  by  Gris- 
wold.  was  printed  in  Xew  York  in  1851.  A  com- 
ph  te  illustrated  edition  oi  tier  poetns  appeared 
in  1850. 

OSGOOD,  Geoboe  T.ai  kie  (1844—).  An 
American  musician  ami  <iirc<tor.  Ho  studied 
roice-culture  undrr  Sieber,  Haiipt,  and  Hobert 
Frans  in  Gennnny,  and  under  Lani]iorti  in  Italy. 
Largely  through  the  success  he  had  achieved  in 
Germany,  Theodore  llionias  engaged  him  for  a 
winter  tour  in  Amerira.  In  1S72  In-  took  \ip  his 
residence  in  Boston  as  a  vocal  teacher,  and  throe 
years  later  became  conductor  of  the  Boylstnn 
Club.  In  1890  he  also  tixik  charge  of  the  Boston 
Singers'  Society.  His  anthems,  choruses,  part 
songs,  and  songs  are  well  known.  He  published 
a  (hiuU'  in  the  Art  of  Sinffittg,  which  was  favor- 
ably received. 

OSGOOD,  Samuel  (1748-1813).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  politician,  bom  in  Andover,  Mas.*?. 
Af1<T  irruiuation  at  Harvard  College  (  1770), 
ill  health  com(Kdled  him  to  exchange  a  mercan- 
tile career  for  the  theological  studies  already 
undertaken.  Ilaving  been  a  delate  to  the 
Essex  County  (Mass!)  Conrcntion  (1774),  and 
nrtivo  in  tho  Provint  inl  Congress,  in  1773  he 
served  as  captain  of  niinute-men  at  Lexinsrton 
and  Concord.  For  a  short  time  he  was  aide  (o 
General  Arterous  Ward,  but  left  the  army  to 
reSnter  the  Provineial  Congress.  From  1780  to 
1784  he  was  a  member  of  the  Continmtal  Con« 
gress,  and  from  178S  to  178fl  first  Cominlssioner 
of  tlio  Tniiid  StntcH  Treasury.  TTo  was  hi  tor 
Postma»»tor  <  ;i*neral.  Speaker  of  the  New  York 
Assembly.  State  superviior,  and  naval  officer  of 
New  York  port. 


OSGOOD,  SAjcmo.  (1812-80).  An  American 
clergyman,  bom  at  Charlestown,  Ifasa.  He  was 

graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1832,  and  at 
the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1835.  In 
1836-37  he  edited  the  Western  Messcninr  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  In  1837  he  became  pastor  uf  the 
Unitarian  Church  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  1841  of 
the  Westminster  Caiuidi  in  Prorideoeet,  R.  L*  and 
in  1849  of  the  Churdi  of  the  Mewiah  in  New 
York.  In  1860-64  he  wa«  editor  of  the  Chrijitinn 
Inquirer  in  New  Y'ork.  in  1870  he  entered  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but  took  no  pas- 
tocal  diaige.  He  was  the  author  of  Studies  i» 
Christian  Biogntpkp  (1851) ;  Ood  with  Mm 
(1853)  ;  The  Hearthstone  (1854)  ;  Milestones  in 
Our  Lift:  Journey  (1865)  ;  Student  Life  (1860)  ; 
Ameririin  Lnn  i.t  (1867)  ;  trai;  Irui  ms  from  OU- 
hausen's  The  History  of  the  I'assiun  (1839),  and 
De  Wctte'a  ir«iiiMi»  IAf0  (1848). 

OSE,  Ash.  A  town  in  the  Territory  of  Fer- 
gana, Russian  Turke.«tAn,  situated  alwut  tiO 
miles  east  of  Marj^'olan.  It  consists  of  the  old 
native  town  and  the  new  Russian  settlement,  and 
is  of  some  importance  in  the  trade  with  China. 
Population,  in  1897,  36,474,  including  over  34,000 
Mohammedans. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY,  A  shu'nt- sf,  or  A  shuKf. 
n«-sl,  .\HTiit;B  William  Edoab  (1844-81).  An 
Eogli&h  poet,  bom  in  London,  Ifareh  14,  1844. 
In  1801  he  was  appointe<l  assistant  in  the  lihrary 
of  the  British  Museum;  two  years  later  he  was 
tninsferre<l  to  the  department  of  natural  history, 
a  pc^t  which  he  held  till  his  death,  January  30, 
1881.  His  verse  comprises  The  Epic  of  Womm 
and  Other  Poemt  (1870)  j  Lay  of  France 
(1872),  based  upim  tmr  law  of  Marie  de  France; 
Music  and  Mooniigkt  (1S74)  ;  nnd  f^ongs  of  a 
Work4^  (posthumous,  I8S1).  The  first  volume 
C^ix'oially  contains  pieces  of  great  heautv. 
O'Sbaughnessy  belonged  to  the  Neo- Romantic 
School  more  completely  represented  by  William 
Morris  and  Swinburne.  In  1873  he  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  W^cstland  Marston.  She 
died  in  1879.  In  eollahoration  with  her  he  wrote 
Toifland  ( 1876 ) ,  a  collection  of  tales  for  children. 
Consult  Moulton,  O^Shaughnessy,  His  Life  mid 
7/iv  Wf>rJc  (London  and  Chicago,  1894). 

OSHAWA,  a»h'A-w*.  A  port  of  Ontario 
County,  Ontario.  Canada,  on  I^ake  Ontario  and 
on  tho  Urand  Trunk  Railway,  33  mile^  nurtlieast 
of  Toronto  and  6%  miles  east  of  W'hitby  (Map; 
Ontario*  B  4).  It  haa  iron  foundries  and  fae- 
tnrfen,  flour  mills,  ete.  Population,  in  1891, 
40';*; .  ill  moi,  4394. 

O'SHEA,  d-shA',  MlCUAEL  VutCBRT  (1866—). 
An  American  educator,  bom  at  LeRoj,  N.  Y. 
He  graduated  at  Cornell  University  in  1892, 
taught  for  three  years  in  the  Mankato  (Minn.) 
Normal  School,  and,  after  serving  as  profoss*)r  of 
education  in  the  Buffalo  Teachers'  (Dollegc,  in 
1897  was  appointed  to  a  like  chair  tn  the  Uni> 
versify  of  Wiseonsin.  He  heoame  prominent  in 
university  extension  worlc  and  as  a  lecturer  on 
l^edaL'ojjy".  His  publicatlom  include:  Aspects  of 
Mi  nfal  l^nmomtf  (1900)  ;  and.  in  s  series  vmder 
his  (Mlitorial  charge,  Educfitton  Ad jusimtnt 
(1903),  and  Eduaatio*  for  Efficienctf;  Chaptcrg 
on  Method  and  Mamgemmt  in  Toaehmg  (1M3). 

OSHIMA,  r.'HhA  Ttia'  (Jap..  Big  Island K  Tlie 
name  of  at  lea.'^t  twenty  places  in  Japan.  The 
two  most  im|»ortant  are:  ( 1 )  The  most  northerly 
ol  the  "Seven  Islanda  of  Idiu,"  which  stretcb 
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southward  for  100  miles  tn-wnrrl  ihc  Bonlii 
Islands  (q.v.),  and  is  best  known  to  foreipncrs 
as  Vries  Island.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
is  eight  miles  long  and  five  wide,  has  a 
good  harbor,  and  an  evcr^amoUng  volcano.  Mi 
Eara-Yana.  It  haa  a  popttlation  of  about  6000, 
living  in  aiz  ▼illages  along  the  coast  No  lioe  ia 
produced,  as  the  peopli'  live  principally  by  fish- 
ing and  exporting  cherry- tree  Nsood  to  the  main 
islands  of  Japan.  A  little  corn  und  swwt  pota- 
to«  are  raised.  The  women  do  most  of  the  worlc, 
and,  as  in  the  Loochooe,  carry  their  burdens  on 
their  heads.  Their  dress  differs  considerably 
from  the  dress  of  the  women  of  the  mainland; 
thry  wear  petticoats,  dress  tlieir  hair  ditTerently, 
and  do  uot  blacken  their  teeth.  The  men  dress 
aa  other  Japanese.  Ooneubinage  does  not  exist ; 
musieal  instrumenta  are  not  found*  and  dancing 
»  unknown.  ( 2 )  Anami-Odifadui,  one  of  the  lai^ 
islands  of  the  Loochoo  Archipelago  (see  IjOO- 
CHoo),  which  cauie  under  the  control  of  the  Dai- 
mio  of  Satsuma  in  1600.  It  is  94  miles  long  and 
17  wide;  is  of  volcanic  origin,  with  steep  sliores, 
and  hills  rising  to  heif^ta  of  1400  to  1500  feet. 
Here  ia  1M7  a  nodem  Bugar*Kfining  plant  waa 
ereetod  by  mme  foreigners  for  the  Daimio  of 
Satsuma,  but,  not  proving  remunerativp,  it  was 
later  removed.  The  port  is  Naze,  with  a  ^ood 
liarbnr,  on  the  north  coast,  latitude  2H  23'  N., 
longitude  120°  W  E.  The  inhnhitants  sufTer 
nnueh  fram  verj'  poisonous  snakes  of  the  genus 
Trimeresurus,  which  infest  even  the  houses. 

OSHXOSH^  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
WinnahagO  County,  Wis.,  80  miles  northwest  of 
UilwniikBe;  on  Lake  Winnebago,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Upper  Fox  River,  and  on  the  Wisoonsin 

Centriil,  the  Chirn^  nnd  Northwestern,  and  the 
Cliicufio,  Milwaukw  und  Saint  Paul  railroads 
(.Map:  Wisconsin.  K  n) .  Tt  is  the  W-at  of  n  State 
normal  school,  in  the  suburbs,  three  miles  dis- 
tant, is  the  Northern  Hoq>ital  for  the  Insane 
(State),  and  near  it  the  County  Asylum  for  the 
fiurnrabie  Tnssne  and  the  County  Poor  Fhmu 
The  city  h  i-  <  Mihlic  library,  North,  South,  and 
Electric  parks,  and  several  bridges  across  the 
ri\"eT.  Among  its  notable  structures  are  several 
public  Bcbool  buildings,  the  cij^  hall,  the  oounty 
eoorthouse,  and  tho  United  States  Cfovemment 
building.  Lake  Winnebago  is  a  popular  report 
for  yaehtin;;,  ice  lx>a ting,  fi.shing,  and  hunting. 
Owing  to  the  accessibility  to  vain  i  !<  forests, 
Oshkosh  has  devplnj)ed  important  lumber  in- 
terests, and  manufactures  products  of  lumber  in 
great  variety — sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  matches, 
romittire,  trunks,  carriajjes  and  -wagons,  etc. 
Other  manufactures  are  machinery,  boilers,  grass 
twine  and  matting,  flour,  tobacco,  and  malt 
liquors.  The  city's  commercial  interests  are  in- 
creasing, and  include  a  large  wholesale  trade. 
The  government  is  administered  by  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  years,  and  a  council,  of  which 
the  executive  i«  a  member.  The  school  board  is 
inilependently  cl^  tr  l  Sy  popular  vote.  Oshkosh 
vas  settled  in  and  chartered  in  1853.  In 

\H')<),  IHVtO,  1874,  and  1875  it  suffered  severely 
from  Area.  Population,  in  1800,  22,836;  in  1900, 

OSIAHDEB,  A'Hf- an'dSr,  Anprkas  (14»8- 
1552).  A  CJerman  reformer.  He  was  born  De- 
cember 19.  1498.  at  Gunzenhausen.  near  Kurem 

/beig.  Osiander,  whose  real  name  was  Hosemann, 
was  educated  at  Ingolstadt  and  Wittenberg,  and 
heenma  a  preaeiwr  at  Nuremberg  in  1522,  where 


he  was  oons|dcamiBly  aetiva  in  introdneing  the 
Reformation.  He  aoVoeated  the  views  of  Luther 

in  his  controversy  with  Zwingli,  on  the  (lucstion 
of  the  Lord's  Supper;  touk  part  in  the  cuiiierenoe 
held  at  Marburg  (1529),  and  was  present  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530).  In  1648  be  was  deprived 
of  his  oflhse  as  preacher  at  Nuremberg,  beeanse 
he  would  not  afrree  to  tlip  \nLi;sbur^  Interim 
(see  IKTK.HI.M)  ;  but  was  iiiuuediately  invited  by 
.VllxTt,  Duke  of  Prussia,  to  Ix'come  the  head 
of  the  theological  faculty  in  the  newly  e8tablish«?d 
University  of  KSni^Bbei^.  He  was  hardly  settled 
here  when  he  beosme  entangled  in  a  theological 
strife  that  imbittered  hia  naturally  imperious 
and  arrogant  temper.  In  the  treatises  De  Lege 
ei  Evangclio  (1549)  and  De  J ustifioatione  {1550) 
Osiander  asserted  that  the  righteousness  by 
which  ainneia  are  justified  ia  not  to  be  oonceived 
aa  a  mere  justificatory  or  imputative  act  on 
the  part  of  flod,  but  as  something  inward  and 
subjective,  us  the  impartation  of  a  real  righteous- 
ness, spriiifiinj;  in  a  mystical  way  from  tlie  union 
of  Christ  with  man.  The  most  notable  of  hia 
opponents  was  Marthi  Chemnitz  (q.v.)  A  seem- 
ingly amicable  arrangement  between  the  diapu- 
tants  waa  brought  about  by  Duke  Albert  to 
l.')51;  but  the  strife  was  soon  rcconnnenced,  Osi- 
auder  puhlisliing  new  writings  in  ^^hich  he  at- 
tacked Mehuichthon;  nor  did  his  death  in  K-'i- 
nigsberg,  October  17,  1552,  put  a  stop  to  the  war 
of  woids.  It  was  continued  by  his  followers, 
called  Osiandrists,  who  were  finally  extinguished 
by  the  Corpus  Doctrince  Prutcnicum  (in  15G7), 
vhich  caused  their  banishment  from  all  parts  of 
I'rusHia.  The  leader  of  the  party,  the  Court 
preacher  Johannes  Funck,  O^iander's  son-in-law, 
was  beheaded  (1566).  Consult  the  Lift  of  Om> 
ander,  by  MSUer  (EiherfeM,  1870). 

OSIEB  (OF.,  Fr.  osier,  from  Gk.  oUm,  olaot, 
«£nnr,  otmoM,  oUrva,  otsyo,  sort  of  osier;  eon- 
nected  with  Ok.  hia,  ilea,  Lai.  vifem,  withy, 

ri^in,  vine,  OPruss.  rih-n.  Ollfi.  tccda,  Ger. 
Weide,  AS.  v(^ig.  Eng.  withxj ] .  The  popular 
name  of  the  bushy  willows  used  for  making 
wicker-work.  Their  long  and  slender  branches 
are  valuable  to  proporticn  to  their  length,  slen- 
demess,  suppleness,  and  toucrhness.  Tlie  common 
osier  (8alix  vimitmli«) ,  a  Euro[x'an  species  com- 
mon in  wet  alluvial  prouiids,  .sometimes  Ix-comoH 
a  tree,  altbot^  when  cultivated  for  hoops  and 
baalcetF^makinir  it  is  not  permitted  to  do  so.  It 
is  often  planted  to  prevent  the  washinp  of  river 
banks.  It  ha.s  several  cultivated  varieties  much 
more  useful  than  the  orijrinal  nr  wild  species, 
which  ore  apt  to  break,  and  therefore  are  of  little 
value.  More  suitable  for  the  fine  ktods  of  bas- 
kct making  are  Salts  purpurea,  sometimes  called 
the  line  basket  osier,  and  a  variety  known  as  the 
;,'reen-leavcd  osier  or  omard,  and  Salix  (rinii/Jtyi, 
known  to  English  osier  cultivators  and  basket- 
makers  as  the  Spaniard  rod.  Saliet  olha,  which 
sometimes  becomes  a  tree,  is  the  golden  osier  or 
^'rdden  willow,  remarkable  for  the  bright  yellow 
of  its  branched*,  as  well  as  for  their  pliancy  and 
toughness.  There  are  other  species,  such  as 
Salix  caprea,  8alix  lucida,  and  Salix  fragilxs, 
which  are  also  valuable;  but  the  osiers  chiefly 
cultivated  belong  to  the  species  which  have  been 
named,  or  are  very  nearly  allied  to  them.  Since 
some  of  the  European  specie*!  do  not  stand  the 
American  climate  very  well,  SnUx  sn-in  n.  Stilix 
pttioloria,  ShUia  {oMOiMfra,  and  Salis  Iwvigata, 
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all  American  species,  mrt  noonunended  for  grow* 
ing  in  the  United  States. 

Osiers  nn'  extensively  ciiltivafrJ  on  alluvial 
soils,  especially  on  the  tidt-llooiUHl  iivcr  buj^iuii 
of  lloUnnd.  Belgium,  ami  France,  whence  large 
quantities  of  rods  are  exported.  Much  depends  on 
the  closeness  of  planting,  as  when  space  is  too 
abundant  tlie  shoots  of  many  of  the  kinds  branch 
more  than  is  desirable.  When  osiers  for  the 
linoi  kinds  of  liasket-work  are  desired,  sin;,'l<  ■ 
eye  cuttings  are  ])lanted  close  together,  so  as  to 
obtain  weak  but  tine  shoots.  For  ordinary  work, 
cuttings  15  to  IQ  inches  Umg^  and  of  tolerably 
tbidc  Dranches  are  planted  m  rows  from  In 
inches  to  two  feet  apart,  and  iit  distnocet  of  15 
to  18  inches  in  tlio  mw.  Osier  plantations  in 
light  soils  continue  productive  tor  IT)  or  20  years, 
and  much  lon^r  in  rich,  alluvial  soils.  Clay 
soils  are  unsuitable.  Usually  no  cultivation  M 
required  after  planting,  although  shallow  culti- 
Tation  is  recommended  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 
The  shoots  are  cul  once  a  year,  durinj;  the  rest 
ing  period-  They  are  then  sorted,  tlio-e  intemleil 
for  brown  baskets  are  dried  and  stacked,  out  vt 
danger  of  rain,  care  being  also  taken  to  prevent 
iicating',  to  which,  like  hay,  they  are  liable,  and 
by  which  they  would  be  rendered  wnrthlp'ss. 
Osiers  intendetl  for  white  baskets  cannot  at  once 
be  peeled;  but  after  hcini,'  sorted,  they  are  tied  in 
bundles,  pla<-ed  upright  in  wide  shallow  trenches 
or  rivulets  in  which  there  is  about  four  inches  of 
water,  till  they  begin  to  bud  and  blossom  in 
spring.  They  are  then,  in  ordinary  seasons,  eas- 
ily pi'elcd  by  drawing'  tliein  thro\i;,di  an  instru- 
ment culled  a  break,  hut  in  cold  seasonal  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  lay  them  for  a  while 
under  a  quantity  of  Utter.'  lliqr  may  alw  be 
peeled  by  steaming  or  boiling  the  dried  shoots. 
There  are  extensive  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rochester  and  Liverpool.  New  York;  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  (  inciiuuit i, 
Ohio;  and  Baltimore,  Md.  Tn  18!>0  there  was 
prodiu  cil  in  the  Unite*!  States  willow  ware  valued 
at  t3,(i30,000,  an  increase  of  61  per  cent,  over  the 
production  of  1880. 

OSIMO,  »Vz*  nid.  A  town  of  Central  Italy  in 
the  Province  of  Anconu,  situated  eight  miles 
south  of  Ancona  (Map:  Italy,  H  4).  It  has  a 
cathedral,  a  bishop's  palace,  a  museum  containing 
many  statues  and  ancient  inscriptions,  and  a 
library.  The  chief  industry  is  silk  spinning. 
Osimo  is  the  ancient  Auwimvmf  founded  by  the 
Romano  in  B.C.  167.  Population  (commune),  in 
18^'    'T.nifi;  in  IWl,  18,529. 

OSI'BIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'Ocrip/f.  from  Egypt. 
Hcgri.  Auaar,  Asiri).   One  of  the  principal  Eg>p- 

timi  dcitic-.  oriuliially  (he  local  ;,'od  of  Aliydos  and 
liii^iri.s.  who  early  acquircil  a  si>lar  character  and 
was  identified  with  the  setting  sun.  He  thus 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  ruler  of  the  realm  of 
the  dead  in  the  mysterious  region  below  the  west- 
ern horizon.  According  to  the  legend.  Osiris  was 
the  son  of  Seb  (the  earth)  and  Xrtt  (the  sky),  and 
the  husb.ind  of  hi-  -i-tcr  l  -l<.  \\  h. n  hr  ciiiic  to 
rule  over  Kg\pt  he  found  the  peopU-  plunged  in 
utter  harhari'^rn  and  raised  them  from  their 
wretched  condition  by  giving  them  laws,  teach- 
ing thr-m  to  till  the  srronnd.  and  jmitritcting  them 
in  Mic  \^.TshiJ)  of  1'ic  iid  l-  Tic  then  traveled  over 
the  \»lH)le  world,  spreadinu  the  blessings  of  civili 
zatif>n  in  every  land.  His  wicked  brother  Set 
(Ty]>honK  the  enemy  of  all  good,  would  have 


taken  advantage  of  bis  absenoe  to  undo  hia  work 
and  subvert  the  order  he  had  establislied,  but  was 

defeated  by  the  \v.itchfulne*^s  of  Isis.  When  the 
King- returned,  however,  Set  plotted  to  destroy 
him  by  treachery.  Having  privily  taken  the 
measure  of  Osiris's  body,  he  made  a  beautiful 
chest  of  like  dimensions  und  brouglit  it  with  him 
to  a  great  feast,  at  which  Osiris  was  present.  As 
though  in  jest,  he  promised  to  give  the  chest  to 
any  one  whose  i)ody  sho\dd  tit  it  exactly.  After 
a  numl>er  of  the  guests  liad  tried  in  vain,  Osiris 
got  into  the  chest  and  lay  down,  when  Set  and  his 
confederates  quickly  shut  the  lid  and  fastened  it 
securely.  They  then  cast  it  into  the  river,  and  it 
wns  home  out  to  sea  by  the  Tanitie  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  Isis,  after  long  wanderings,  found  her  hus- 
hand's  hody  and  hmu^'ht  it  back  to  Egypt,  but 
while  she  went  to  visit  her  young  son  Horus,  it 
was  discovered  by  Set,  who  tore  it  to  pieces  and 
scattered  the  fragments  far  and  wide.  Upon 
learning  of  this  misfortune,  Isis  took  a  boat  and 
carefully  son^jht  (Uit  tfie  scattered  ineinlxTs  of 
her  husband.  Wherever  she  found  a  portion  of 
the  Ixxly,  she  buried  it,  and  the  spot  was  ever 
thereafter  revered  as  sacred  ground.  When  Horns 
grew  up,  he  took  vengeance  npon  tiw  murderer. 
Set.  and  ascended  his  father's  throne.  Osiris, 
meantime,  lived  again  in  the  under  world  and  be- 
came the  ruler  of  the  dead.  At  a  very  early 
period  the  worship  of  Osiris  was  connected  wiUi 
the  Elgyptian  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  hreaTiie  popular  throughout  Egypt. 
Abydos,  where  the  head  of  the  god  was  believed  to 
be  preserved,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  special 
sanctity,  and  bodies  were  brought  from  ail  parts 
of  Egypt  for  burial  in  its  sacred  soil.  Osiris  is 
usually  represented  swathed  in  mummy  cloths, 
holding  in  nia  hands  the  crook  and  the  flail,  sym- 
bols of  royalty,  and  wear  in;:  upon  liis  Iiead  the 
Attf  crown,  which  was  formed  of  the  tall  crown 
of  Upper  I'^'pt  with  a  long  feather  on  each  side. 
Consult:  Wiedemann,  Keligitm  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  (New  York,  1897) ;  Efrman.  Life  in 
.4iiciCTi<  Egypt  (I>ondon.  ISnt).  Sec  also  Tsis; 
Horus ;  Serapis;  Set;  and  the  paragraph  <»n  We- 
liiiion  in  the  section  on  Anciet^t  Kin/j't,  and  Plate 
of  EoYPTiA.N  Deities,  under  the  title  Egypt. 

OSKALOOSA,  Os'kft  loo'sA.  A  city  and  the 
cotuity  s<'at  of  Mahaska  County,  la.,  00  miles 
southeast  of  Dca  Moines ;  on  the  Hurlington 
Route,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and 
the  iowa  (Jentral  railroads  (>lap:  Iowa,  E  3). 
It  is  the  seat  of  Oskaloosa  College  (Christian)  and 
Petu«  C'ol!e',:e  ( Friends) ,  opened  in  137'^.  and  h.is  a 
public  library,  and  a  United  States  iiovernment 
post  office  building,  erected  at  n  cost  of  $05,000. 
The  yearly  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
Iowa  are  held  here.  The  industrial  interests  of 
the  city  are  represented  by  manufactures  of 
wagons,  steam  and  hot-water  heaters,  flour, 
jtackcd  meat,  wciolen  poods,  vitrified  brick,  and 
iron  and  hrass  gcxxis.  In  the  vicinity  are  dC" 
posits  of  coal,  which  is  extensively  minimi,  besides 
fire  clay  and  limestone.  There  are  also  large 
agricultural  and  stock-rnising  interests.  Settl^ 
in  1843,  Osknloosa  was  incorporated  ton  year* 
later.  The  go\t'rnnie»it  is  adtiiinistereil  under  a 
reviseil  charter  of  1885,  which  provides  for  a 
inuvitr,  chosen  every  two  years,  and  a  council. 
Populstion,  in  18M»,  6558:  in  1800.  0212. 

OSLEB,  os'lfr,  Wii.r.r.\M  (1849—).  An 
American  physician  and  author.  Ue  was  bom  at 
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BoiiJlieiul.  Ontario,  was  uducuted  at  Trinity  Uni- 
versity, Toronto,  Hn<J  at  the  uiedical  faculty  of 
.McCiill  University,  Montreal,  where  he  ^ruduuted 
in  1872.  He  also  biudied  aX  Uuivenity  Clolle«, 
London,  England,  and  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  in 
1874  he  retarut'd  to  Canada  and  was  appointed 
prulebsur  ui  physiulogy  uud  pulliulo^-  in  AlcGill 
University;  ten  years  aflerwurda  he  vau  called 
to  the  cliair  of  clinical  medicine  in  tlie  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1889  he  was  made  professor 
of  the  principles  and  practifc  of  nie<Ii<inc  in 
Johns  Hopkins  Univer.-<ity  and  ilii>'f  i>':i}>ii. inn 
to  the  Johns  Hoiikiiis  Hospital,  liis  i  pulili- 
cations  include:  Viinical  \ott'8  un  i>maiiij</x 
(1876);  Histology  Notes  (1882);  Cerebral  Pal- 
SMS  of  ChUdren  (1889) »  and  The  J'rineipkt  und 
Practice  of  Medicine  (1892  et  seq.). 

(^KAN,  OS  ^liln^   Fonnder  of  the  Ottoman 

Empire.    See  Othmw. 

OSMAN  DIGNA,  d^'aa  (c.l83li— ).  A  fol- 
lower of  the  Mahdi  in  the  Sudan.  Ue  was  bom, 
aooording  to  some,  at  Sualcin,  while  othen  i^ve 
his  birthplace  as  Rouen,  Fttinoe,  and  his  father 

a*  a  Stotcliinan  nnnicd  N'i-<!)i>t.  According'  tn  this 
lutltr  account,  the  fauiily  moved  to  Alcxaiidriu, 
in  184S),  where  the  fatlitr  sunn  ditd,  and  the 
widow  married  a  Turk  named  Usman,  who  adopt- 
ed young  Nisbet  and  called  him  Osman  Ali.  They 
went  to  Suakin  and  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 
Osman  eontimiing  the  traffic  after  the  death  of 
hi>  stepfather.  fli>  business  of  ^lavc  silling 
being  broken  up  by  the  Englisli,  lie  took  part  in 
the  revolt  of  Arabi  Pasha  (4  v.),  and  after  the 
failure  of  that  movement  he  attached  himself 
to  the  eause  of  the  Mahdi.  About  this  time 
he  received  the  nanip  Digna  l)ocause  of  the  full- 
ness of  his  bear<l ;  also  the  title  of  thp  'Kmir 
(jf  tlif  DiTvislics  of  (iod.'  He  niainlaiiii  i  :iiin~flf 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  aruund  .Siiakin 
and  inflieted  a  severe  defeat  on  Baker  Pasha  near 
Tokar*  southeast  of  that  place,  on  Februaiy  4. 
1884.  Immediately  after  this  victory,  however, 
he  was  dofoatod  by  General  Graham  near  Tokar 
and  at  Tuinaiiieb.  As  the  Mahdi's  ablest  gen- 
eral he  was  largely  responsihlo  for  the  fate  of 
Gordon  and  the  loss  of  the  Sudan  to  the  Eng- 
lish. In  December,  1888,  he  suffi-red  a  bloody 
rovorsc  at  the  hands  of  General  Grenfell,  but 
rovi  rtbeless  continued  his  raiding  exj)edition-s  in 
tlic  Sudan.  In  ISlt'J  In-  fi>u;:ht  in  tlic  last  i;im- 
paign  of  the  ]Slabdi3t  forces,  who-ne  strength  had 
Mn  broken  the  previous  year  at  Omdumian.  On 
January  19,  1900,  he  was  captured  near  Tokar 
and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rosetta. 

OOCANIE,  fis-mi'^ft,  Onm  or.  A  Turkish 
order  oomferred  for  eonepicttoua  service  to  the 
State.   It  was  establififaed  \iy  Abd*ul-AziK  on  his 

accession  to  the  tlirnno  in'lSfil,  and  hn^  four 
classes.  The  dttoration  is  a  ^Tc^n  rnaniflnl  ;.'"ld 
star  with  six  points,  suspended  by  Ibi'  -^tar  and 
crescent  from  a  green  ribbon  with  red  bauds.  In 
Uie  centre  of  the  star  is  a  creseeut  00  •  red  hack- 

groiinrl 

OSMAN XIS.     Sv>o  Ti-RKS. 

OSMAN  NUai  PASHA,  As  mil n'  nSCr^^  pA- 
sha'  (1837-1900).  A  Turkish  L'rn.  ral.  <ull.-d 
Grazi  (the  victorious).  He  was  Inirn  at  Auiasia, 
in  Asia  Elinor.  He  was  educated  for  the  anqy  at 
the  Turkish  military  academy,  became  a  sub- 
altern officer  in  1854,  and  fought  in  the  Crimean 
War.   He  took  part  in  the  suppvession  trf  tks 


rebellion  of  the  Druses  (ISGOi,  and  in  that  of 
the  Cretan  insurrection  of  18Uti-t}8.  lie  was  uiaUe 
a  general  of  brigade  in  1874,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  a  general  of  .division.  When  bervia 
made  war  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1876, 
he  was  put  in  command  of  a  corps  of  I^.T.OOO  men 
at  Widin,  aud  lu^  .succca^es  won  hiut  the  ruuk 
of  marshal.  In  <luly,  1877,  he  took  up  a 
strongly  fortified  position  at  Plevna,  thus  arrest- 
ing the  advance  of  the  Russians.  He  inflicted 
a  severe  dofrat  upon  them  on  July  30th,  and 
successfully  withstood  a  desperate  asisault  made 
by  tlx  in  an<l  tbi  ir  Rumanian  allies  on  •Septem- 
ber lith.  He  held  his  position  until  his  supplies 
failed  him,  and  at  last  on  December  lUtii  made  a 
gallant  effort  to  break  through  the  enemies'  lines. 
Overpowered  by  superior  numbera,  he  was  forced 
to  surrender.  He  was  taken  to  Russia  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  but  alter  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stcfano  (  1878)  returned  to  Constantinople  and  be- 
came oou)ttiuDder-in-chief  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 
He  was  Minister  of  War,  1878-85,  and  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  Palace  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Constantinople,  April  4,  1900.  Consult 
i,.-vaux,  ciimi  osinnit  /'scAa  (Pftris,  1891).  See 
KL»»o-TL'aKi.sii  W  ab. 

OSMIUlf  (Keo-Lat.,  from  Ok.  6trn-i,  o«me, 
iSfi^,  odmi^,  o«lor,  fn  iii  (>^^^v,  ozt  in,  to  smell). 
A  metallic  element  tlirittivired  by  Tennaut  in 
1803.  It  is  one  of  the  platinum  metals,  and  is 
found  native  alloyed  with  rhodium,  ruthenium, 
and  palladium.  When  ofmiridium,  which  is 
found  as  a  bard,  crystalline  .snbslniicc  (insoluble 
in  aipia  ie^ial  in  plaliuuin  un.-;,  i:^  heated  to  a 
white  heat  in  porcelain  tubes  in  a  current  of  air, 
the  volatile  oxide  of  osmium  (OsO,)  readily 
sublimes  over.  ^Metallic  osmium  may  be  obtained 
from  the  oxide  by  reducing  the  latter  with  hydro- 
gen, carbonic  oxide,  or  carbon. 

Osmium  {symbol,  Os;  atomie  \vei<.dil.  101  1  is  a 
lustrous,  blue-white  metal  with  a  H|iecilic  gravity 
varying  between  20  and  22.5.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  fuse,  much  more  so  than  platinum  and 
iridium.  Its  compounds  with  oxygen  include  a 
in<ino\iile  i^HsOk  n  <ip«qnioxide  (0»,0.,),  a  diox- 
ide ((>»(),»,  aud  the  tctroxidc  (OsOj  mentioned 
above.  The  tetroxide  is  the  only  'me  nf  the  oxides 
that  is  volatile.  Osnuc  acid,  HjOsU,,  has  been 
obtained  in  the  free  state  by  the  decomposition 
of  its  potassium  salt  (jxjtassium  osmate.  K^Os- 
O4)  with  water  and  precipitating  with  alcohol  in 
a  current  of  bydrngen. 

OSMOSIS  (Neo-Lat,  from  Gk.  «i<r^,  dsstoi, 
impulsion,  from   &9tir,   Cthein,  to  push).  This 

jdienomenon,  wliieli  is  discussed  in  its  futida- 
inental  form  and  from  the  pbysieal  point  of 
view  umler  SouimONS.  plays  an  important  part  in 
plant  physiology.  The  plant  cell,  consisting  of 
ft  mafls  of  protoplftsim.  surrounded  by  a  somewhat 
toiiifh  but  f1r\iMf»  and  elastie  membrane,  the  cell 
wall,  and  inekwing  a  watery  (luid.  the  cell  sap,  is 
an  appropriate  mechani-m  for  an  eilV-ctive  dis- 
play of  osmotic  phenoniena,  which  are  fundamen- 
tal to  three  important  functions:    (1)  turgor 

(q.v.),  (2)  absorption  and  transfer  of  water,  (3) 
absorption  and  transfer  of  dissolved  suhstjvnce«. 

*  See  Aissuiu'i  io:v.)  The  general  ]it  ineiples  set 
forth  in  the  article  SoLrrioNS  may  be  summar- 
ized with  respect  to  plants  ns  follows:  (al  Dis- 
solved substances  diffuse  to  the  limits  of  the  sol- 
Tent  and  exert  an  osmotic  pressure  oomparable  to 
gas  preasavs  and  nuuiifesting  tlie  same  laws. 
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(b)  The  08!notif  pres--*ure  of  Hcverul  non-reacting 
tuUstauees  m  »olutiou  totji-thfr  equals  the  sum  of 
the  pressures  of  each  atiiute  ujhju  tlie  given  voi- 
uiue  oi  ttoh'eut.  (c)  Osmotic  prensurc  may  be 
mad*  evident  iatorpoung  a  membraae  between 
lolutions  of  unequal  pressure,  the  solvent  freely 
passing,  while  the  solutes  are  hindered  or  pre- 
vented, (cl)  In  ))!iuus  water  b  the  sole  solvent. 
The  plant  cell  is  an  osmotic  apparatus.  The  cell 
trail  is  ordinarily  permeable  to  both  aolv«Dt  and 
■olutes^  but  the  protoplaem  is  a  aenii-pefineable 
membnuie  with  respect  to  many  eolutM.  Under 
normal  conditionr*,  tli>  ri  fore,  when  water  is  avail- 
able, it  enters  the  <Ai  and  ulluvvs  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  solutes  to  manifest  itself  in  push- 
ing the  {protoplasmic  membrane  against  the  cell 
wall  until  the  dastie  resistance  of  the  wall  bal- 
ances the  pressure.  A  cell  with  wall  distended  is 
said  to  be  turgid.  The  presence  of  solutes  in  the 
water  within  the  semi-pernieahle  ineinhrane  of 
protoplasm  in  the  surface  cells  uf  the  root  de- 
Waods  the  entrance  of  >vater  from  the  outside 
nntU  an  equilibrium  i«  reached.  But  the  attain- 
ment or  maintenance  of  equilibrium  ie  constant  ly 
jirevcntcil  by  the  evaporntion  of  water  from  sur- 
fates  exiKiisfd  to  the  air;  for  when  water  evap- 
orates from  a  cell  the  elastic  resistance  of  the 
cell  wall  ia  no  longer  equal  to  the^  osmotic  prea- 
•ure  and  water  entere  nom  a  neighboring  edl, 
and  so  on,  corrc^pondinfr  nrtion  making  possible 
the  movenunt  of  water  from  ujore  and  more  re- 
mote eells  until  tlic  turgor  is  equalized  by  the  en- 
trance of  water  from  without.  (Sec  Conduc- 
tion.) The  absorption  of  solutes  from  water  in 
contact  with  the  plant  is  independent  of  the 
movement  of  water.  If  by  removal  from  the  eell 
sap.  eithi-r  hy  use  or  by  transformation,  the  os- 
motic partial  {iressure  of  any  solute  within  the 
cell  be  diminished,  other  molecules  of  this  solute 
may  gain  entrance.  Provided  the  protoplasm  be 
permeable  to  it,  the  entrance  of  any  aolnte  de- 
pends on  a  distnrhanco  of  the  t;M|uilibri\im  hetwof^n 
the  uomutic  partial  pressure  uf  that  subbtauce  in- 
aide  and  outside  the  cell. 

Since  the  osmotic  preeeure  of  solutiona  of  acids 
and  salts  (electrolytee)  ie  greatly  inereased  by 
their  electrolytic  diHsociation  (see  DissociA- 
Tio.N),  which  occurs  ill  watery  solutions,  this 
must  In'  an  important  factor  in  plant  life.  Nor- 
mally all  the  solutions  surrounding,'  tlic  plant  are 
dilute  wat«ry  solutions  in  which  the  extent  of 
such  diMOciation  is  considerable.  The  eolutione 
within  the  plant  cell,  too,  contain  solutes  in  a 
state  of  clrcf rolytir  dissociation.  In  considering 
the  u>>inoltc  |>henunti'iia  within  the  plant, therefore, 
allowance  must  l>e  made  for  the  increaw  of  os- 
motic ]iri  ~sure  due  to  eh'rtrolytic  dissociation. 

08'MUN,  T  HUM  A  8  EuBLET,  best  known  by 
hie  pseudonym,  'Alfred  Ayrea'  (1834-1902).  An 
American  ortho^piet  and  critic.  He  was  bom 
in  Montrose,  Summit  County,  Ohio,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  an  academy  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  Ober 
lin  CoIlpjEie,  and  in  Paris  and  Ikrlin,  where  he 
spent  six  years.    Returiiiiif,'  to  America  in  mfiO, 

1^  settled  in  New  York^  where  be  engaged  in 
newspaper  and  magaeine  work  and  became  w«l1 

known  as  a  dramatic  critic.  Ilis  extensive  writ 
inps  on  orthoepy  and  elocution  wen-  e\ce<iliii^'ly 
]><>pii!ar.  and  so  wirlily  rcaii  as  to  [,'i\e  rise  to 
the  claim  made  for  him  by  <iome  that  he  had  done 
more  to  hotter  the  condition  of  written  and 
spokai  Eni^iah  in  America  than  any  other  man  in 


his  generation.  In  1891  04  be  was  employed  on 
tlie  staflT  of  the  Slandurd  Dictionary.  Among  his 
published  V  Ik,  are:  The  Orthocpitt  (1880); 
TKe  VcrtHiiutt  (1881);  The  Mentor  (1884);  Tk9 
EuentiaU  of  Blocution  ( 1886)  ;  Acting  and  Aol> 
ors  •  !        ;  Some  lll-ustd  Words  ( IWl ) . 

OSULUNSA  (ML.,  water  fern).  A  genus  of 
ferns,  distinguished  bj  spofe>caaes  in  branched, 
stalked  masses.  The  oemunda  royal,  royal  or 
flowering  fern  (Oemnnda  regalia),  is  the  noblest 

and  most  striking  of  North  American  ferns,  found 
also  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  bi{»innat« 
fronds,  and  panicled  spore-cases  upon  altered 
frondSf  which  appear  as  distinct  stalks  and  simu- 
late the  general  appearance  of  a  phanerogamous 
plant.  The  sterile  fronds  sometimes  rise  to  5 
feet  iu  height.  Its  riHitstocks  were  formerly  em- 
ployed in  scrofula.  The  rootstoek.s  abound  in  a 
mucilaginous  substance,  which  is  used  in  North- 
cm  Europe  instead  of  starch.  The  cinnamon 
fern  (OnNHnda  ctMnaniomea) ,  another  common 
North  American  species,  is  clothed  with  ruety  wool 
when  young,  hence  the  name.  Oamunda  clayton- 
tona,  another  American  species  common  in  low 
grwmd,  has  fertile  fronds  2  to  4  feet  in  height. 

OSNABKttCK,  A«'nft-brvk  (formerly  called 
Osnaburg  by  English  writers).  An  ancient  town 
in  the  Province  of  Hanover,  Prussia,  situated  on 
the  Haee,  about  30  miles  northeast  of  MUnster 
(Map:  Russia,  6  8).  It  consists  of  the  old,  ir- 
regular town,  surroiin<led  by  promenades  laid  out 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortifications,  and  the 
new  (]uarters  re^'ularly  laid  out  and  containing  a 
number  of  handsome  buildings.  The  Catholic  ca« 
thcdra]  is  a  partly  Homanesque  and  partly  TfeaBS* 
itional  building  of  the  thirteenth  century  sur- 
mounted by  three  towers.  l%e  Gothic  Mirien* 
kirche  dati'-s  mainly  from  the  fifteenth  century 
and  is  of  architectural  merit.  Amonp  other  note- 
worthy buildings  is  th<>  Uathau.s  (lifteenth  cen- 
turywhere  the  preliminary  negotiations  for 
the  Peaoe  of  Westphalia  were  earried  on. 

The  educational  institutions  comprise  two  p^^n- 
nasia  (of  which  one,  the  Gjinnasium  I'aroliuuui. 
was  founded  by  Charlemagne),  a  seminary  for 
prieste,  two  teachers'  seminaries,  a  theatre,  and 
a  valimble  museum.  Industrially  Osnabrfldc  is 
anionj:*  the  most  important  towns  of  Hannvpr.  It 
hart  extensive  iron  foundries,  and  manufactures 
various  kinds  of  machinery.  iHjilers,  i>ip«s,  wire, 
nails,  pianos,  organs,  rugs,  cotton  goods,  pajier, 
brick,  tobacco,  etc.    In  the  vicinity  are  stone 

Jiuarries  and  coal  mines.  The  trade  is  important 
n  local  msnufaeturee  snd  agricultural  and  ani- 
mal products.  Population,  in  I.SOO.  no.nOO;  in 
1900,  51,074,  including  over  lii.OOO  Uoman  Catho- 
lics. 

Osnabrddc  received  mint,  market,  and  euatom 
privileges  as  early  as  888,  and  was  surrounded 

with  walls  in  1082.  Although  constituting  a 
part  of  the  Bishopric  of  OsnabHSck.  founded  by 
(*harlc8  the  Gnat,  at  the  end  of  the  ei;,'hth  cen- 
tury, it  enjoyed  practical  indcpendcnee,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Han.seatic  League.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  of 
Westphslla.  the  Bishopric  of  Osnabrflck  was  held 
aKcrnatdy  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestaiiis 
mitii  it.>«  M>cularization  in  1803.  In  1857  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishopric  was  reestablished.  Con- 
sult: Mitboff,  KumidenhmAter  und  AUertUmtt 
Im  Ifonnovendhmt,  vol.  vl.  (Hanovur,  1879) ;  <h- 
naMicktr  OeMhtofcr«giiellent  edited  bj  the  Hia* 
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torisclier  Vcrein  von  OsnabrUek  (OsnabrOck,  1891 
et  tm-i  i  W  tirui,  Otmu&rwc^,  ttttne  Ucschichte, 
etc  (lb.,  1001). 

OSORIO,  6  s6'rft-6,  Ma^oel  Li  iz  (1808-79). 
A  Brazilian  general,  born  in  Kio  Urande  do  Sul, 
near  Pelotas.  In  the  civil  war  of  1839  to  1845 
in  lib  native  province*  be  won  his  spurs;  then 
»emd  bravely  in  the  Uruguayan  campaign  of 
1851  .'2.  ami  from  lSOr>  to  1809,  when  he  was 
disabled  in  aetion,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
war  with  Paraguay.  During  this  war  he  waa 
oommander- in-chief  (1865-06),  and  in  1867  waa 
nade  lieutenant-general.  Oiwrio  entered  politics, 
became  Senator  m  1877,  and  from  1878  to  bis 
death  was  Minintpr  of  War,  but  his  jereat  fame 
was  as  the  bra\  i  ar,  1  dashing  cavalry  leader  who 
won  from  hia  soldiers  the  title  of  'The  Fabulous' 

OSPREY  (from  OF.  orfrair,  from  Lat.  oMt- 
(ngxut  wprey,  bone-breaker^  from  <M,  hooa  + 
froHffere,  to  break),  or  Pmr-Hawk^  An  aedpi- 

trine  bird,  which  reprosciits  the  genus  Pandion 
and  family  I'andionid.r,  and  differs  from  the 
ordinary  fak-oi;-  j:i  i  he  reversilde,  uwl-lil^e  outer 
toe,  the  lack  of  an  altefbhaft  tu  the  feathers,  tlie 
long,  closely  feathered  tibite,  and  other  struc- 
tural detaiM,  and  in  its  habit  oi  feeding  exclu- 
sively on  live  fleb,  caught  from  tlw  water.  The 
osprcy  is  cosmopolitan,  except  in  acme  oceanic 
iiikndfl,  but  is  everywhere  local,  as  it  is  not  able 
to  live  far  from  the  shores  of  bodies  of  water  or 
large  rivers.  The  typical  form  ia  that  of  the 
Old  World  (PandUm  kaUHvt),  of  which  the 
American  fish  hawk  and  an  Australian  'flabing 
eagle'  are  regarded  as  geographical  races. 

Our  American  linh-hawk  is  about  two  feet 
long.  It  is  of  a  dark-brown  color,  variegated  with 
wblte,  gray,  and  black ;  the  under  narte  are  white 
except  a  light  brown  band  across  the  breast.  The 
bill  is  sliort.  strong,  broad,  and  very  strongly 
hooked.  Tlie  tail  in  rather  long  and  the  wingH 
arc  very  long.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  very 
rn\igh  and  covered  with  imall  pointed  scales 
which  enable  it  to  secure  a  firmer  bold  on  its 
slippery  prey,  which  it  seizes  with  its  talons 
alone  and  !« n  -  away  to  its  nr<^t  or  to  a  ])<  rch. 
It  is  often  robbed  of  its  gains  by  the  bald  eagle, 
which  loves  ilsh,  bat  is  mikiUfal  In  entchuig 
them. 

The  n&st  of  tbe  fish-bawk  ia  a  huge,  stick-built 
affair  fa  load  for  a  cart)  placed  on  a  sea  front- 
ing clilf  or  in  a  tree — in  the  United  States  usu- 
ally the  latter;  and  the  same  structure  may  be 
repaired  and  reoocupied  for  many  seasons.  In 
fsvonble  places  ooltmies  of  flab-bawka  may  nest 
in  company;  and  they  have  ocoaaionally  nested 
upon  platforms  placed  upon  tall  pnlp«<  for  their 
accommodation.  Another  feature  i  f  interest  is 
that  other  birds — notably  the  American  grakles 
— often  bnild  their  nests  in  the  outer  interstices 
of  the  ospriT's  rough  structure,  and  dwell  there 
undisturbed.  Tbe  eggs  (two  to  four)  are  white, 
blotched  with  claret  hrown.  purj)lish.  and  ochre. 
Exeellent  aroojint'^  of  the  fi^h  hawk  are  given  In 
the  book«  of  W  ilson.  Xuttall,  Au<iubon,  and  otlier 
of  tbe  older  ormtholo|pata.  as  well  as  in  modern 
tnatiees  on  birds.  See  Plate  of  Bhovn  amt 
Hawks. 

08BA  (Lat.,  from  6k.  'Oeaa).  The  ancient 
name  of  a  mountain  in  Northeastern  Thessaly, 
■e|Mnt«l  from  Oljmpm  bj  the  vale  of  Tempe. 


It  now  called  Kissavos.  The  conical  summit  is 
ti^yts  feet  Liij'h.  According  tu  Homer,  tiie  young 
giants,  Otus  and  KphiaUe^,  idaniicd  to  pile  n-.s4 
on  Oljrmpus  and  I'eiion  on  Ossa  in  order  to  readi 
heaven. 

OSSEIN',  ds'sMn  (from  Lat.  os,  bone).  A 
substance  allied  to  gelatin  and  forming  the  or- 
ganic  part  of  bones.  It  Is  obtained  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on 
bone,  which  dissolves  all  the  inorganic  matter. 
The  material  thus  obtained  relain.s  the  form  of 
the  bone  without  its  hardness,  and  uui^t  U-  re- 
peatedly wadlied  with  water,  and  treated  with 
aloohol  and  ether  to  remove  tnoee  of  aalt«,  lat, 
ete.  It  is  ineoluble  in  water,  but  is  converted 
into  gelatin  by  the  aetion  of  boilii^^'  v.it  r  a 
transformation  which  is  much  fu^UiiaUd  li  a 
little  acid  be  present.  The  ossein  yielded  by  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  •nimnla  requires  dilfereut  times 
for  its  converaiom  into  gehitiu,  and  that  of  young 
animals  changes  more  rapidly  than  tiuit  of  adulta 
of  the  same  speclea. 

0S8ETB8,  lls-afliB'.  A  people  of  the  Kadick 
region  in  the  Central  Caucasus.    The  Ossetes 

seem  to  be  somewhat  above  the  average  in  sta- 
t»ire,  w  ith  subrachyeephalic  head-form,  and  large- 
ly without  the  prepossessing  physical  characters 
of  some  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  Caucasus. 
Bipley  (ISiW)  is  indined  to  regard  tbe  Owetes 
as  immigranta  from  tbe  direction  of  Iran;  their 
own  tradition  hringa  them  from  the  region  of 
the  Don  in  Southeujitcru  Kussia.  The  Ossetes 
call  themselves  Iron,  which  has  been  identified 
with  Iran  (Eran).  (See  Ossetic  Lanouaue.) 
Their  religion  is  a  mixture  of  Christianity  and 
Islam.  Family  life  ia  atrong,  but  tbe  married 
woman  (though  girls  are  consulted  for  mar- 
riage) has  a  rather  servile  ])osition.  Detailed 
information  about  the  Ossetes  will  be  found  in 
Haxthausen,  Transcaucasia  (London.  1854)  ;  Von 
Erckert,  Der  Kaukaaus  und  seine  Vdlker  (Leip- 
zig, 1887 )  ;  Chantre,  Recherchea  anthropologiquea 
dans  le  Cauoaae  (Paris,  1885-87);  and  Koval- 
evski,  "The  Customs  of  the  Ossetes,"  in  tbe 
J,jur7u^'  ',;  >he  Royal  Aaimtio  Sot^ttf/  for  1888* 
bee  O^jsETic  Language. 

OSSETIC  LANOUAOE.  A  modem  Iranian 
language  spoken  in  the  central  part  of  the  Cau- 
ca^iis.  lu  its  phonology  it  resembles  Armenian 
(q.v.)  in  many  respects,  but  these  similarities 
are  to  be  regnrded  as  accidental  eoinddenoes.  In 
structure  the  language,  like  the  other  modem 
Tndo  Iranian  vernaculars,  U  nnalytic  in  tyjx-.  The 
noun  ban  ten  cases,  formed  by  postpositions  (e.g. 
lag,  'man,'  laga,  'to  the  man,'  laji,  "of  the  man,* 
Ul/ffWS,  %ith  the  man,'  while  the  nlural  jd^Mt, 
Hnen,'  has  the  corresponding  forms  mjfMIii,  Mjj^h 
Mgtlma).  The  verb  has  three  tenses,  present, 
preterite,  and  future,  and  four  modes,  indicative, 
imperative,  optative,  and  sultjunetive.  Comjiound 
tenses  and  a  pas.sivc  voice  are  formed,  as  in  manv 
other  languages,  by  the  participle*  and  tbe  verb 
<wn,  'to  bo'  (e.g.'  undutiHt,  'ye  were  cursed'). 
Ofwetisb  has  two  main  dialects,  Tagaurish,  Iron- 
ish,  or  Irish  in  the  northeast,  with  a  sub-dialeot 
Tuulish  in  the  south,  and  l)ij?nriah  or  Dugorish 
in  the  northwe-t.  Hy  far  tin-  most  imnortiint 
lingtiistically  is  Tagaurinh.  The  Oa»oti«b  hH«  but 
a  scanty  literature,  although  rich  in  folk-tales. 
The  Psalms  and  most  of  the  New  Testament  have 
been  translated  into  it.  The  Russian  alphabet  ia 
often  employed,  nltbovigh  the  Aimcnian  ia  the 
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more  oomnion.  Consult:  tiji^iMn,  Oatetuohe 
tfpmMOure  (Saint  Petersburg,  1844);  Roseii, 

Qmetischc  Sprachlchrr  {Ijcmgo,  1846)  ;  Konkadzo 
and  Koraycvym,  (Jstiin^kiifc  tcksty  (cd.  hy 
St  liitfin  r.  Saiiil  I't  ieraburg,  18«8)  ;  Miller,  Ose- 
tinnktyc  4:tifudy  ^ Moscow,  1881-87)  ;  id.,  Diyor^ 
skiya  skazaniiui  (ib.,  1902)  ;  StackoHjerg,  Bet' 
tni90  eur  Sj/ntaa  iks  OsactiscJien  (Strotisburg, 
1886)  ;  Hflbsebmaiui,  Etymologic  und  Lauthhre 
tier  Os:ii  titchcH  Sprachc  (ib.,  1887). 

OS'SETX.  A  municipal  borough  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  on  the  Colder,  miles  west  of  Wuke- 
fnlil  (Ma)):  Kiij,'laiid,  E  3).  Ita  staple  industry 
ia  thi'  manufacture  of  wooleaa.  Coal  is  exten- 
sively uiiiiod  in  the  neighborhood.  The  town 
owns  it«  water  eupphr,  maintains  a  free  library, 
technical  school,  and  sewage  works.  It  has  a 
iiuH'luuiici'  iii>(iiuto.   Populatioo,  in  1891,  11|- 

100;  in  11)01,  12.!>00, 

Ofi^BIAV,  more  correctly  OISIN,  or  OSSfN. 

A  Ic'fadary  rliar.H'tcr  nf  Irisli  1  itcnit urc,  wIiom: 
exploits  arc  connected  with  liistoricai  events  of 
the  last  days  of  heathendom  in  Ireland.  As  time 
went  on  poems  about  Oasin  spread  over  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  The  whole  cycle  underwent  ehanges 
in  individual  pnrms.  The  trnditinn  was  embel- 
lishc<l,  and  mure  aiui  innrc  it  grew  to  resemble 
fairy  lore.  AcwutiiiiL'  to  the  evideticc  nf  tlu--f 
largely  fragmentary  or  lute  |)oems  and  uf  Ihe  pr^)'-^; 
romances,  0>«in  belongs  to  the  third  century  a.d. 
and  to  Ireland.  Kiog  Conuac  MacArt  had  a  son* 
in-law  Finn  (or  Fionn ) ,  who  oomroanded  the  Fi- 
ann:i  or  F(  niaiis.  n  -ort  of  pnetorian  guanl  of  tlie 
royal  ehit'ltuin,  anuing  wiioni  were  Finn's  son 
Ossin,  his  grandson  Oscar,  and  another  grandson 
Caoilte  (or  Caillte).  Cormac  is  sai<l  to  have  died 
in  266.  His  successor,  Carbery,  thought  the  Feni- 
ans a  danger  to  his  throne.  Civil  war  aro!M».  Car- 
1>ery  slew  CWar.  The  Fenians  were  crushed  in 
'2'.>'A  at  the  battle  of  Cal'lira.  Os.sin  and  his 
cuii-in  Caoilte  fled,  and  we  find  them,  only 
years  hiter,  in  the  company  of  Saint  Patrick, 
through  Avhoae  ministrations  they  die  baptised, 
according  to  some  forms  of  the  legend.  The 
"Story  of  n^-in  in  flir  T.nnd  of  the  Young"  makrs 
him  pass  long  yiur^  in  fairyland.  It  is  possible  to 
distinguish  three  periods  in  the  Ossin  cycle:  (1) 
The  ancient,  recorded  in  fragments  older  than 
the  twelfth  centuiy,  of  which  there  may  be  alto- 
gether some  100.  (2)  The  medisrval.  containing 
dociunentft  chiefly  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  which 
the  nm^t  iiiijHn  tant  is  the  Agnllnmh  mt  s>  norach 
or  C'ollotiuy  of  the  K  Id  mi,  n  chaos  oi  local  legends, 
of  prose  and  vente,  the  latter  apparently  the 
more  Mdent,  and  bearing  somewhat  the  relation 
to  the  former,  in  diction^  that  the  Elder  Bdda 
(In.  ■<  fn  llii^  V'-!)()i7<  r.  The  work  of  this  periofl 
nioie  patriotic-,  chauvinistic  even,  than  are  the 
ancient  fragments.  It  expresses  hatred  for  the 
foreigner,  under  the  guise  of  Fenian  oppoeition 
to  the  Loehlannaeh.  Another  notewortny  char- 
aetcri-tic  is  that  woodcraft  plays  a  greater  part 
and  there  is  more  appreciation  of  nature  than 
e.ni  ii' 1  '  ■> )  TTie  post-mediipval  Ossinif  (]■  <  iiinenta 
ore  mainly  in  verse.  The  wilder  fornus  of  nature 
become  ])rf)minent  in  them,  and  many  of  the  songs 
are  defiantly  and  dramatically  pagan,  as  though 
in  scorn  of  the  sour  fanstlcifim  of  Patrick,  ^ho 
is  flnite  transformed  fi  'm  (he  genial  snint  of  the 
earlier  period.  The  tir^-t  examples  of  the  cycle 
in  this  stage  are  to  lie  found  in  IVan  M<*Oregor'8 
Book  of  lAmore,  a  oomptlation  of  1518,  or  per* 


haps  eerlier.  But  Irish  and  Scotch  tales  of  Ossin 
and  the  Fenians  continued  to  be  sung  and  told 

iu  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  last  dcliltorate  contribu- 
tion to  the  Oe.sin  cycle  \va->  .Midiat  l  (  umxn-'- 
Oisin  in  Tir  na  N-Og,  which,  as  it  was  wruten 
about  1750,  is  1^  an  odd  coincidence  almost 
exactly  oontemporaiy  with  Macpherson'a  (q.T.} 
dislocated  mosaic  of  phrases  from  Ossinic 
poems  coupled  willi  those  of  other  cycles  and 
set  in  a  uiuderu  and  rather  cheap  paste,  which 
he  published  as  "Ossian."  Yet  the  reaction 
agaiiut  Macpherson's  poems  ba3  been  too  strong. 
In  Macpberson's  work  landscape  plays  a  very 
great  part ;  in  the  Ossin  cycle  a  very  small  one.  It 
may  he  noted  too  that  Macpherson  confounds  he- 
rocs  of  the  cyrlc  of  Ciiclnillin  with  ttif  I'mians 
and  makes  both  contemp'narii-^  of  tiie  Xorthiuen 
of  the  eighth  century.  (iSc  MacI'HEB.son.)  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  fragmeot  of  verse  by  Ossin  re- 
mains. Poems  are  first  attributed  to  him  in 
twelfth-century  manuscrijds.  Indeed,  the  orij.'in, 
iiuLhorship,  date,  historical  background,  and  tm  n 
the  e.\istence  of  the  hero,  are  all  nuitters  of  un 
certainty  and  debate.  (.Consult:  Ossianic  bk>ciety 
publications  (Did>1in,  1854-61) ;  Simpson,  Poenu 
of  Osaian  (London,  1857)  ;  J.  F.  Campbell,  Popu- 
Uir  Talcs  of  the  West  Highlands,  Orally  Collected, 
I'ith  a  Translation  (ih..  ISiiO-iliit  ;  Mac  Lauelilan. 
The  Hook  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore  (ib.,  Ibtii/  ; 
Cleric,  Tkfi  Poenu  of  Ossian,  tdlh  a  Disstria' 
tioH  OMd  nvn^tion  (ib.,  1870):  Campbell, 
Leabhar  na  Teiwne  (ib.,  1871);  Aoademif  for 
1873 — letters  by  ireiinessy;  Windisch,  Die  al- 
tiriache  tSa ijf  iiml  dn:  (Jinnanintlwn  O'crfic/i^e  (  Leip- 
X.V/,  1S7S  );  \\  indisch,  Irische  Tcxtc  (Leipzig, 
lS8l-iiJ00)  ;  Arbois  de  Jubaiuville,  La  litt^ature 
anriennc  d'Irlundc  et  POMtian  de  Macphermm 
(Paris,  1880)  ;  K.  Meyer,  Cath  Fmntraga,  or  the 
liattlc  of  Ventry  (Oxford,  1885)  ;  Camplxdl, 
Finns  (London.  18911  ;  (Vtlrady.  Hilva  (I'l/l,  In^ 
(Ixindon,  1802),  and  Hilva  Celtica  (London, 
1895);  Texte,  J,  J.  Rousseau  et  le  co«»MO/x>/i- 
tUnne  Httirain  au  XVI lie  sii'cle  (Paris,  1895, 
translated  London,  1899) ;  Nutt,  Oaien  and  the 
Ossianic  Litcraturr  fr.'mdon,  1899);  also  the 
Hrrur  rrltiqur  fPari^j,  1S70  et  scq,).    Sec  MaC- 

OSSmCATIOlT  (from  Lat  o»,  bone  -f  fa- 
cere,  to  malce).    The  vital  prooesH  by  which 

enharrnns  uintler  is  deposited  in  cartilage  or 
membrane,  giving  ri«e  tn  Lmne.  .^t  a  very  early 
perio<l  of  embryonic  life,  as  sckjii  as  any  stnic- 
tural  differences  can  be  detected,  the  material 
from  which  the  bones  are  to  i)e  formed  beieomes 
nuipped  out  as  a  soft  gelatinous  substance,  v  hich 
may  Ik*  distintruished  from  the  other  tissues  by 
beiii;;  rather  1  iiansparent.  and  ••<»\n  l>eeotn- 
ing  decidedly  opaoue.  From  this  beginning  the 
Ixmes  are  formed  ut  two  ways:  either  the  tissue 
ju&t  described  becomes  converted  into  cartilage, 
which  is  afterwards  replaced  by  bone  {intneor- 
tihi'iinouH  ossification) .  or  a  L'ei  niinal  membrane 
is  formed,  in  which  the  o.-i.siiyiiig  process  Ijikcs 
place  (  intra membranous  ossification) .  The  lat- 
ter is  the  more  siniple  and  rapid  mode  of  formiqg 
bone.  When  oesiilcation  commences,  the  mem- 
brane becomes  more  opaque,  and  exhibits  a  de- 
cidr>d  fibrous  character,  the  fibres  beinc  arranged 
more  or  less  in  a  reiiiulated  manner.  These 
fibres  l»ecome  more  distinct  and  ^rranular  from 
impregnation  with  lime  salts,  and  arc  converted 
into  incipient  bone,  while  the  cella  which  an 
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scattered  among  (hem  shoot  out  into  the  iir 
corpuscle*,  from  which  the  cunuliculi  arc  ex- 
tended, probably  by  resorption.  The  facial  and 
craaiAl  bonM,  with  the  exceptioa  of  thow  at  the 
b«m  of  the  dnilf,  are  foimeid  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  cartilage. 

Ill  intracartilaginou^t  <jssitieution,  at  the  p<jint 
wtiprc  ossification  inyiiis  the  curtilage  cells  ar- 
range themselves  into  rowe,  and  become  aepa- 
rated  by  the  growth  of  tbe  matrix  in  whieh  toey 
lie.  A  depoiiit  of  calcareous  material  now  takes 
place  between  the  rows  of  cartilaginous  cells,  and 
the  <artila>j;t'  a.-suiiit'>i  a  ^'raiiiilar  and  ()])a(iui>  ap- 
pt'uranttt.  While  tins  procti^s  is  going  on  in 
the  centre,  a  thin  lay*  r  of  bone  is  being  formed 
between  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  and  th«  Tae- 
enlar  membrane  covering  it — the  perioRtemn— by 
the  agency  of  cells  called  osteoblasts,  in  much  the 
same  way  that  intramembranous  ossification 
takes  place.  From  this  i)ut<  r  shell  prolongations 
consisting  of  osteoblasts  and  blood-vessels  ]>ene- 
trate  toward  the  centre  of  the  cartilage  and  form 
the  permanent  canals  through  which  the  bone 
in  nourished.  All  the  bones  of  the  body  except 
tliose  of  the  face  and  the  vault  of  the  cranium 
art*  formed  in  cartilage.  Certain  bonca  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  as  the  occipital,  are  fonied 
partly  in  cartilage  and  partly  in  roembraiie. 

True  oesifteation  sometimes  occurs  as  a  patho- 
logical process;  but  in  many  ca^c-i  the  ttrTii  is 
incorrectly  used  (especially  in  (lie  r;i><'  <if  l)l<K>d- 
vessels)  to  desi;^riuiU'  a  luird  Ciilcaii'dus  d*'[Kisit, 
in  which  lh(^  characteriiitic  niit  roscopic  apfwar- 
ances  of  true  buu<)  are  absent.  The  osseous  tis.suo 
that  is  lormad  in  legMieTation  of  destroyed  or 
fractured  bones  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  a 
innrMd,  although  a  rcsforati vi-  aition.  Hyper- 
trophy of  bone  is  by  no  hjwiiih  rare,  being  some- 
times local,  forming  a  protuberance  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface,  in  which  cose  it  is  termed  an 
eootloeis,  and  sometimes  extending  over  the 
whole  bone  or  over  several  bones,  giving  rise  to 
the  conilition  known  as  ht/peroatosiit.  Again,  true 
n-,-,i'ou-4  ti-MUo  octasionaliy  occurs  in  parts  in 
whieh,  in  lti«  nuniial  condition,  no  bone  exiNied, 
as  in  the  dura  mater,  in  the  so-called  permanent 
cartilages  (as  those  of  the  laiynx,  rilts,  etc.),  in 
the  tendons  of  certain  museles,  and  m  oertoin 
tumors.  The  causes  of  these  osseons  fotmatioilB 
are  not  known. 

OS'SININa  (formerly  Smo  Smo).  A  vil- 
lage in  Wevtcheater  County,  N.  SI  milee  north 
of  New  York  City ;  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  on  tlu-  New  Ynrk  r.'ntral  and 
Hudson  KivtT  Kailroad  (Map:  New  York.  IJ  4). 
It  is  a  popular  residential  place,  beautifully  sit 
uated  at  Uie  widest  part  of  the  Hudson,  Tappan 
Bay,  and  eommandini?  from  its  elevated  site  fine 
views  Tt  lias  a  public  library,  several  private 
boardinir  si  lin<ds.  and  a  soldiers'  monument.  The 
arch  of  tlic  Crotori  Aqueduct,  88  feet  in  span  and 
70  feet  above  water,  with  a  subjacent  arched  high- 
way bridge,  is  an  interesting  feature.  The  Sing 
Sing  State  Priiwn,  located  here,  is  one  of  the  most 
pmminmt  in  the  United  States.  There  are  ex- 
it n^ivc  manufacturep  of  machinery,  foundry  prod- 
ucts, porous  plasters,  pills,  Hhof>s  and  leather. etc. 
Under  a  revised  charter  i4  1897  tlie  government 
is  vested  in  an  annually  elected  president  and 
board  of  trustees.  There  arc  municipal  water- 
works, ropiilation.  in  lfH)0,  7J>3n.  Settles!  al»out 
1700  on  part  of  the  Philipse  Manor,  Sing  Sing, 
named  probably  from  the  Sin  Sincks  Indians,  was 
VOkXUL~<L 


iMrurpurated  as  a  village  in  ISKJ.  in  lOOl  the 
name  was  changed  to  Ussining  after  .several  at- 
tempts had  been  made,  the  former  name  having 
become  objectionable  owing  to  its  association  with 
the  prison.  Consult  Scharf,  History  of  IV'csf- 
Wir  County  (Philadelphia,  1886). 

OS'SOLI,  karchioness.  See  Fuujn,  Sabas 
MABOAacr. 

OSTADE,  os'tA-de,  Adbiakn  van  (1610-85). 
l>ne  of  the  (greatest  of  Dutch  genre  painters.  He 
was  burn  at  Haarlem,  December  10,  lSI0,andwa8 
a  mipil  of  Krami  Hols.  He  was,  however,  more 
influenced  by  his  fellow-pupil  Brouwer,  in  whose 
manner  be  painted  tavern  scenes  from  peasant 
life,  during  what  may  be  culled  his  first  manner, 
which  lasted  till  abcmt  l(i4().  Me  endeavored  to 
render  the  artistic  effect  of  the  whole,  giving  lit- 
tle detail,  and  even  caricaturing  Brottwer*8  types. 
His  seeond  manner  is  characterized  by  rhia- 
rosriiro  elTecta,  which  show,  especially  in  \nH  in- 
t<  riors,  tlie  inltueiue  uf  Uenibrandt.  The  element 
of  the  landscape  also  enters  bi»  art,  which  had 
heretofore  beni  confined  to  interiors.  From 
1650  to  1670  he  was  at  the  height  of  bis  powers, 
after  which  his  pictures  become  cooler  in  tone, 
though  the  eoiors  are  bri;;hter,  and  the  execution 
is  more  detailed.  He  lived  iu  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances, having  been  dean  of  the  Painters' 
Quild  and  a  member  of  the  civic  guard.  Ue 
died  at  Haarlem,  April  27,  1685. 

Over  five  hundred  of  his  paintings  survive,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  ixamples  in  the  gnl 
leries  of  Northern  Europe,  of  tlie  paintings  of 
his  first  period,  representing  tavern  scenes,  there 
are  good  specimens  in  the  private  galleries  of 
Vienna  and  Cassel,  and  in  the  public  collections 
of  Munich  and  Dresden.  Aniong  the  works  of 
liis  best  period  are  the  "Ilurdy-Ourdy  Man  Be- 
fore a  Peasant's  Colta^'e"  (1640)  and  "Peasant 
t'ompanv,"  in  the  Berlin  Museum;  "Interior  of  a 
Cottage/'  (1642),  "The  Vilhige  School,"  and 
"The  SAoolmaster,"  in  the  Louvre;  "A  Tavern 
Scene"  fl«00),  "Peasants  Smoking."  "The 
i'aiiittT  in  His  Studio,  '  and  others  in  the  Dres- 
den Gallery  :  and  a  numlx'r  of  exeelb  iit  examples 
in  Buckingham  Palace,  London.  I'o  his  best 
period  also  belong  a  numl>er  of  admirable  single 
genre  figures  like  the  "B*ker,"  "Fiddler," 
"Hurdv-Ourdv  Man,"  and  the  three  "Senses,"  at 
Saint  "Peter.si.ur-:  flie  "Mi  iv1iai)t."  and  "Man 
Keading,"  in  the  Louvre;  "The  Smoker"  (Ant- 
werp), and  the  "Henriag Enter'*  (Brussels) ;  and 
a  fine  fiortrait  graup  wrongly  supposed  to  be 
the  ]ia inter  and  his  family,  in  the  Louvre.  There 
are  ^.'odd  examples  of  his  later  period  at  Amster- 
Uatii,  liie  Hague,  Cassel,  and  Dresden.  Ostade 
was  also  an  etcher  of  some  distinction,  having  left 
about  50  plates  treating  of  peasant  subjects,  most 
of  them  mted  1646  and  1647,  a  period  at  whieh 
he  was  imder  the  influence  of  Rembrandt. 

Consult:  Van  dcr  VVilligen,  Lcs  artistes  de 
llii'iii,  tn  (The  Hague,  1870K  and  thv  Lio^jraphies 
by  Caedfrtz  (LUbeck.  180!)^  and  U-nicke,  in 
DobiiK',  hunst  WHd  KUnstkr  (Leipzig.  1878); 
also  Bode,  Adriaen  van  Oatade  aU  Zeichner  and 
ilalrr  (Vienna.  1881 )  ;  Van  der  Wiele.  /,m  fr^es 
ran  Ostaih'  i  Paris.  189,1);  T?ii~<  iifH-rg.  Adriaen 
und  Isack  raw  Ostade  (Bielefeld.  lOOO)  ;  Springer, 
Das  radirrte  Werk  vonAdtiam  van  Oatade  (Ber^- 

Ijn.  1800). 

OSTADE,  IsAAK  v,\.v  (1021  49).  A  Dutch 
landscape  and  genre  painter.   He  was  boni  at 
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Saarlctn,  and  was  a  younger  brother  and  the 
principal  pupil  of  Adriaen  van  Ostade.  from 
whottc  workH  it  18  diflieult  to  diHtinguish  hin  early 

£nre  paintings,  which  arc  not  signed.  Me  soon 
veloped  an  independent  style,  the  chief  eharac- 
teristics  of  which  are  warmth  and  harmony  of 
color  and  au  admirable  impasto,  his  best  pro- 
ductions compiiriiif,'  favorably  with  liis  brcither's. 
He  left  about  120  paintings,  most  uf  which  arc  in 
private  possession  in  England.  In  his  independ- 
ent paintings  one  of  his  iavorita  aubjacts  is  trav- 
eling parties,  consisting  of  men  and  horses,  rest- 
ing' ln-forr  u  tavern,  in  Avhich  the  theme  is  always 
varie<J,  the  churunng  landscape  being  the  most 
attractive  feature.  Of  this  subject  there  are  five 
examples  in  the  galleries  of  Amsterdam,  Buck- 
ingham  Palace  <Loiidon),  Berlin,  the  Louvre,  and 
Saint  Petersburg.  His  other  chief  specialty  is 
winter  scenes,  represented  in  liiu'  gray  hamionies, 
in  which  l>o  iiNnally  introduces  the  frozen  canals 
with  the  national  Dutch  amusements  of  skating 
and  sleighing.  Of  this  vniiefy  there  are  three 
good  examples  in  the  Louvr^  and  othera  in  tha 
National  Gnllcry,  London,  and  In  the  Galleries 
of  Antwerp.  Saint  Petersburg,  and  Dresden.  A 
third  subject,  in  which  the  figures  rather  than 
the  landscapes  are  the  principal  part,  are  groups 
of  peasants  sitting  in  front  of  taverns  or  house 
doors,  of  which  the  ehief  examples  are  *'The 
Spinner,"  in  the  Bru«:^lK  ■^^n1enrll,  and  "Tlic  Fid- 
dler," in  iiitckinghaiu  I'alac-e.  His  drawinj/s  are 
no  less  excellent  ami  carefully  executed  than  liis 
paintings.  lie  died  at  the  height  of  his  power 
and  was  buried  October  16,  1(149,  in  Haarlem. 
Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Adbiabh 

TAN  OSTADB. 

OSTA'BIOPHY'SX  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Gk.  itripioir,  Mlorion,  little  bone,  diminutive  of 
hriem,  osteon,  bone  +   ^Ora,  phyta,  bladder), 

A  L'rntip  of  teleost  fishe«,  which  includes  theirrent 
uiujurity  of  the  lix  inj:  lishes  of  the  world.  Thi-s 
group  is  characterized,  accorditii.'  t"  .lordan.  hj 
the  modification  of  the  anterior  verlebne.  which 
■TB  ooussified  and  have  some  of  their  lateral  and 
superior  elcmenta  detached  to  form  a  chain  of 
small  bones,  the  Weberian  ossieles.  which  connect 
the  air-bladder  v  illi  the  ear.  It  is  composed  of 
three  orders — Xeiiiatojfuutlii  (q.v. ),  Plettospon- 
dyli  (q.v).  and  Scyphophori — which  are  re- 
garded !i>  d'  -i  i'lidfd  from  a  common  stock. 

OSTASHKOV,  A-liish'kAf.  A  town  in  the 
Government  i<i  1  ver.  Uussia,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Seliger,  102  miles  northwest  of  T>"er 
<Map:  Russia.  D  .3).  Among  its  public  institu- 
tions are  a  library  and  a  theatre.  It  is  especially 
known  as  a  tanning  centre  and  has  extenaive 
luMit  niaking  interests.  Other  industries  are  boat- 
building and  the  manufacture  oi  iiardware  and 
agricultural  ini|ileiuents.  A  steamer  service  is 
maintained  on  the  lake,  which  also  affords  good 
Ashing  faeilltwB.  Piopulatlon,  in  1897,  10,457. 

OSTEND,  iSs  tt^nd'  (Flem.  and  Fr.  Oslnuk). 
A  famous  watering  place  on  the  North  Sea  on 
the  west  coast  of  Belgium,  in  the  Provinre  of 

West  Flanders,  14  miles  from  Bniges  f^Tnp: 
Belgium.  A  .3).  It  is  the  second  port  in  the 
Kinplnrii.  and  is  coiinecte  i  hy  canal  w  ith  Bruges 
and  Ghent.  O-^tend  is  the  terminus  of  branch 
railway  lines  connecting  w  ith  the  great  Continen- 
tal system*,  and  is  a  station  for  daily  stoamera 
between  England  and  the  Continent.  Tlie  traffic 
between  London  and  Ostend  is  immense.  In 


the  scn'^on  from  Tunn  Nt  to  October  ^.^th  about 
all,(M»0  visitor.s  araniaiiv  tioek  lo  the  town.  It  i'i 
beautifully  laid  out  as  a  fasliioimble  summer  r< 
sort.  The  clegsmt  Kursaal  is  the  centre  of  life 
in  the  season.  The  magnificent  sloue  sea  wall 
is  lined  with  splendid  hotels.  The  harbor  works 
are  on  a  fine  scale,  embracing  a  number  of  baKtns, 
which  are  entered  by  a  channel  uIhjuI  100  yards 
wide.  Ostend  has  a  large  fishing  lleet,  and  the 
culture  of  oysters  is  carried  on  in  the  so-called 
oyster  parks.  Ostend  endured  a  memorable  siege 
by  the  Spanish  from  1601  to  1004,  when  it  finally 
surrendered  to  Spinola.  I'oiniliition,  in  1901, 
39,541.  Consult  Beaucuurt  dc  Nuortoelde,  Ostcn- 
deana  SI  'i  ifo'i  <m  Is  rein*  det  Jilapet*  vols.  i.-iL 
(Ostoid,  1900). 

09ISin>  OOHPAST.  A  trading  corpora- 
tl  Ti  f  undcd  by  the  Emiwmr  Charles  VI.  in 
17".i-,  and  chartered  hy  hini  in  the  following  year. 
As  ruler  of  the  foriniT  Spanish  Netherlands,  it 
was  his  ambition  to  make  Osteud  a  great  port  on 
the  northern  waters,  as  Trieste  was  on  the  Medi- 
terraaean«  and  to  obtain  for  the  £innire  a  shan 
in  the  Ineratlve  trade  with  the  mat  Indies; 

hoping,  loo.  that  llie  merchant  marine  thus 
created  would  bfcuiue  the  nucleus  of  an  iiuptrial 
na\'\'.  Preliminary  voyages  had  been  made  for 
some  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
pany, and  soon  after  its  ineorporatioii  aa  the 
Ostend  Kn'st  India  Company  settlements  were 
founded  at  Covelong  on  the  southea.st  coast  of 
India  and  I').inki])ur  on  tlu'  Hiighli.  To  further 
his  schemes  which,  after  the  confirmation  of  the 
Pnigiimtie  Sanction,  was  his  favorite  project, 
the  Emperor  sought  the  assistance  of  Spain, 
whoee  cooperation  was  obtained  in  the  seoond 
treaty  of  Vienna  (172.'>).  Tlie  maritinie  powers, 
especially  England  and  Holland,  regarded  this 
intrusion  on  their  trade  monopoly  with  resent- 
ment, and  the  Emperor  in  the  preliminaries  of 
Vienna  (May,  1727)  was  compelled  to  suspend 
the  op«>rations  of  the  company  for  seven  yeara, 
and  by  the  second  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1731  to 

OSTEND  MANIFESTO.  A  dispatch  drawn 
lip  at  Ostend,  October  0.  18.'>4,  and  signed  by 
James  Buchanan,  John  Y.  Jliaaon,  and  Pierre 

Soul^.  at  that  time  the  United  l^tes  Ministers 

to  t;reat  liritain,  France,  and  Spain  r«'sp4-<  f  ively, 
declaring  tlmt  the  sale  of  (  uha  wouhi  he  u--  ad- 
vantageous and  honorable  to  Spain  as  it-s  pur- 
chase would  be  to  the  I'nited  States,  but  if  Spain 
refused  to  sell,  self-preservation  re<)uir«d  that  it 
be  wrested  from  her  by  force.  Kneour.ii.'r'd  by  the 
acquisition  of  Texas,  the  pro  slavery  leader-  li.ol 
been  alTordinir  rraily  assistance  to  filibustering; 
ex|XHlitions  directed  aj/ainst  the  islands  of  the 
Spanish  West  Indi<  s,  and  especially  Cuba.  These 
expeditions  and  the  probable  ftttars  action  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  regard  to  the  island  created 
an\icty  in  Europe,  and  in  18.V2  Great  Britain  and 
rriuiee  addressed  a  joint  note  to  the  United 
St.ates  proposing  a  tripartite  convention  by  which 
the  three  Powers  should  disclaim  all  iiftention  to 
obtain  possemion  of  Cnba  and  should  diaeounte- 
nancc  -ncli  .-ifti'mpts  by  any  Power.  Everett,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  replied,  refusing  to  accede  to 
such  an  arranL'cnient.  w'i  'i  < licia rin;:  that  tliis 
country  would  never  quc-^tion  Spain's  title  to  the 
Island.  President  Pierce  in  .August.  1854.  di- 
roote<l  the  American  ministers  resident  at  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Ibladrid  to  meet  at  some  eonvcB- 
lent  point  for  diseuadon  of  the  Cuhnn  qneiliMu 
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They  met  at  Ostend,  October  9th,  and  subsequent* 
ly  at  Aix-ta-Chapelle,  though  it  was  at  the  for- 
mer place  that  the  niviiiorutidiini  known  as  the 
0!*tend  Manifesto  was  pi  t  parrd. 

The  declaration  wu-n  nut  approved  in  the 
United  States  in  the  platforms  of  either  party, 
and  it  irna  atronjdv  condemned  in  Kurone.  Con- 
sult: Cluskey,  Mhical  Te»t-book  (Philadelphia, 
180O) ;  also  WUHoti.  Hhc  and  PaU  of  tht  Bktve 
i'atcer  (Boston,  187ii-77). 

OBtBB  -  BAOZEN,    Qa^tm  -    klcni ,    Ba  ron 

C11AHLE3  Robert  (1828—).  A  Rti'^siiin  di[)lu- 
matist  and  entomologist.  He  vsa.s  liiirii  Auf,'iist 
21,  1S2S,  in  Saint  IV'tiTsduii,',  wIkt^  )>l"  \v;»s  viln- 
cated,  and  in  1841*  eniend  into  tlic  .--I'l  vice  of  the 
Jmporial  Foreign  Oflicf.  In  iSotJ  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretimr  of  LciEation  in  Washington; 
m  1802  CoiHul-General  of  Rniaia  in  New  Yoilc 
ITt'  n'-^i^'m-il  his  post  in  1^71.  Imt  n'liinini'J  in  the 
Lnited  .States  until  1877,  wlieu  he  went  t^i  reside 
in  Heidelberg.  He  devoted  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  working  up  the  Diptera  (flies)  of  North 
America,  part^  in  collaboration  with  H.  Loew, 
and  otherwise  exerted  an  immense  influeinv  in  ex- 
tending entomological  studies  in  North  Anu  riea. 
Hosides  many  pu|K  rs  of  a  svsteniatie,  t  ritirul,  and 
historical  nature,  Baron  6iiteii-8acken  has  pub- 
lished t^vn  (atalogues  of  North  American  Dip- 
ten,  also  elaborate  mfflMgnplia  on  different 
familiea  of  flies. 

OBTEOI/EPIS  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  darhv, 
otteon,  bone  +  Xeirit,  iepitt  aeale).  A  foeaii 
CTOBBopteryginn  flsh  fonnd  in  the  Old  Bed  Sand* 

stone  of  tlic  Scottish  Devonian. 

08T£0IX>aY  (Uk.  irrmXrria,  from  ^^ov, 
Mtetm,  bone  +  -XeyCa,  -logiii,  account,  from 
\iyup,  Icgein,  to  say).  Tlie  science  which  treats 
of  the  anatomy,  dcvelopuu-nt,  and  relation  of 
bones  and  bony' ti:.-,uc.    Sec  Bone;  Skixeton. 

OS'TEOMALA'CIA  (Neo-Ut.,  from  Gk.  <hr- 
t4op,  osteon,  bone  -f-  /laXac^a,  maUikia,  softness, 

funn  fia\aK6i,  jwu/kA o*,  suft  ),  Mol.r.iiiKs  dssu'M, 
or  .Malacostkon.  A  disease  of  adult  life,  charac- 
terissed  by  progressive  softening  of  the  various 
parte  of  the  skeleton,  with  multing  deformities. 
It  IS  very  rarely  seen  in  children  or  old  persons. 
In  the  great  majority  of  eas<  s  it  affects  women, 
chiefly  those  who  li;i\e  tKirnf  children  or  who 
are  pregnant.  It  u.'^nally  jiroLiro-x--,  from  ba.i  to 
worse,  and  after  perhaps  a  number  of  years  it 
causes  death,  chiefly  from  exhaustion  or  com- 
plicating disease  of  the  lungs.  It  has  l>cen  attrib- 
uted to  the  action  of  many  causes,  such  as  defec- 
tive nutrition,  exerts  of  lactii'  ai  id.  ili-,ca->c  of  the 
trophic  nerves,  ovarian  and  uterine  changes,  etc.j 
in  tnaiiy  cuea  the  real  cielting  caiiae  is  tuoer^ 
tein. 

The  changes  in  the  bony  tissue  are:  Great  fn- 

cro.i*e  in  \as(nlarity,  with  rcsuHini:  hrmor- 
rhages;  then  there  is  degeneration  of  the  medulla 
or  the  marrow  of  the  bone,  so  that  it  finally  l-e- 
comes  converted  into  a  pulp-like  substance;  then 
there  is  destruction  of  the  cancellous  or  spongy 
tissue  of  the  bone,  so  that  cavities  or  Uunor-liKe 
enlarigemente  reentt.  The  periosteum  is  ordina- 
rily thicker  and  moro  va>eular  than  normal,  and 
servea  as  a  protecting  envelope  to  the  broken- 
down  bone.  Fracture  of  the  bone  from  no  other 
cause  than  muscular  action  or  a  slight  movement 
is  of  frequent  oepurrence,  and  deformity — some- 
time-* very  e\i  e^-ivo  and  peculiar— is  sure  to  be 
produced  in  other  than  the  mildest  coses. 


Until  deformity  has  ooenmd,  or  until  at  least 

the  softening  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  permit 
of  the  bone  being  bent,  the  diagnosis  h  UilUcuit 
and  unet'rtii in.  -iiu'e  the  (irogress  of  the  disease 
is  for  a  lung  time  an  insidious  one.  iiecause  of 
the  early  develofMHl  and  pt>rsistent  pain,  the  affec- 
tion may  be  mistalum  for  rheumatism;  but  the 
multiplicity  of  painful  areas,  the  sex  of  the  pa- 
tient,  the  existence  of  pre^'iianey.  an<l  the  presence 
of  large  quantities  of  the  salts  of  lime  in  the 
urine  should  direct  suspicion  to  osteomalacia. 
Though  this  disease  nfky  not  for  a  time  exert 
any  unfavorable  induence  upon  life,  the  prognosis 
is  grave,  for  the  disease  usually  en«l8  fatally. 
However,  it  occasionally  ceases  to  advance,  atid 
it  luis  even  been  overcome.  Medical  treatment — 
the  use  of  phosphorus  and  the  pbosphatee,  the 
lima  salts,  cod-liver  oil,  etc. — has  proved  of  little 
or  no  value.  The  best  possible  hygienic  surround- 
ings should  be  secured  and  the  patient  kept  ({uiet 
and  free  from  pain.  Proper  retentive  dre^ising 
should  be  applied  to  prevt-nt  iruclure  and  lessen 
deformity.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  cases  the 
removal  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus  has  been  bene- 
ficial. In  any  event  prf^piancy  should  be  pre- 
vented, as  childbearing  exerts  a  powerful  and 
deleterious  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the 

disi  ;i  -L 

OSTEOMYEIilTIS  (Nco-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ar- 
r^,  oatcon,  bone  +  fwtKit,  mycloa,  marrow). 
An  inflammation,  usually  acute,  of  the  marrow  of 
the  bone,  extending  to  the  bone  itself,  and  due  to 
infection  by  pyogenic  organisiu.  It  may  fol- 
low a  wound  which  expown  ilie  medullary  canal 
to  the  air,  such  as  a  compound  fracture,  a  gun- 
shot injury,  or  an  amputation;  or  the  infective 
matoiiU  may  be  introduced  through  the  blood. 
The  entire  shaft  of  the  bone  may  l>c  involved. 
The  synjptoms  are  severe  aching  puiu,  exquisite 
tenderness,  and  deep  swelling  of  the  soft  parts 
over  the  bone.  A  purulent  discharge,  containing 
fragmente  of  dead  bone  and  tissue-sloughs,  makes 
its  appearance.  There  is  a  high  fever  in  aaren 
ca.ses,  with  chills  and  sweate. 

(children  are  subject  to  an  acute  form  uf  the 
disease,  which  is  sometimes  called  acute  epiphy- 
sitis because  it  begins  at  the  epiphyseal  line  and 
involves  the  epiphysis.  (See  (JSsmcAnoN.)  A 
strain  occurs  at  this  point,  and  an  Inflammation 
cnsufs.  The  ferniir  and  tibia  arc  the  hones  often- 
esl  uOeeted,  and  the  knee  or  hip- joint  becomes  in- 
volved and  filled  with  [uis.  Tlie  disease  VUiJ 
sometimes  be  mistaken  fur  rheuuuiti'^m. 

The  treatment  of  this  maludy,  which  is  a  very 
fatal  one,  is  purely  surgicaL  The  affected  bone 
is  to  be  freely  opened,  dead  hooe  lemovi^,  the 
medullary  eaiial  seraped  and  washed  out  with  a 
strong  antiseptic,  packed  with  gauze,  and 
drained.  Amputation  is  sometimes  neces.snry. 
The  patient's  streneth^  should  be  supported  by 
nourishing  food  ana  stiroulante. 

OSTEOP'ATHY  (from  Gk.  dcr^ow,  osteon, 
bone  +  wi^t,  fxithos,  suffering,  disease).  A 
method  of  treating  disease  by  manipulation,  for 
which  ite  adherente  claim  a  universal  curative 
power.  It  was  Invented  by  Andrew  T.  8ti11,  of 
Kirksville,  Mo.,  in  ISIKI.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  osteopathy  are  briefly  as  follows:  The 
fluids  of  the  human  body  contain  greater  or  h  s^ 
amounte  of  all  chemical  substances,  inorganic  and 
or^anie,  that  are  at  all  capable  of  existence,  and 
hence  cnrrj-  a  str)re  of  all  drugs  that  m.ny  he 
required  for  checking  and  destroying  any  iuiag- 
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inable  disease;  disease  itself  is  nothing  but  an 
abnormal  effect  of  the  powrra  ol  life  and  pre- 
Bunmbly  ariws,  iiknig  with  the  normal  effect — 
motion — cuutinualty;  only,  under  the  inJluemoe 
of  the  drugs  in  the  lM>dy,  the  Mtiy{t7  of  thoM 
powers  is  immediately  rc«lirect€d  along  normal 
channelrt,  and  «o  diseatte  no  sooner  arises  tlmii 
it  is  counteracted  ami  destroyed;  the  reestublish- 
ment  of  health  can  be  prevented  by  only  one 
«Rll8e,  vis.  the  slight  displacement  of  some  bone, 
which  would  naturally  form  an  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  the  drug-carrying  fluids;  therefore, 
to  effect  the  cure  of  any  (liseate  whatever,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  localize  ihv  causative  di«place- 
inent  of  the  bone  or  bone  remove  it  liy  up- 
proipriftte  msnipulation.  Mr.  Kiggs,  of  Bostoii, 
II  lecturer  on  oeteopathy,  deflnee  the  methods  m 
follows:  "0-te<.i|>atiiy  is  n  method  of  Ircuting 
dti»euse  by  iiiHiiipiilation,  the  purpose  and  result 
of  which  ia  to  restore  the  nonnal  condition  of 
nerve  control  and  blood  supply  to  every  organ 
of  the  body,  by  removing  physical  obstroetion  or 
by  stimulatiii;^'  or  inliiiot iii^'  ftmetioiial  aetiTitgr, 
as  the  conditiua  luuy  require." 

The  technical  objections  raised  by  the  medical 
profession  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
osteopathy  are  numerous  and  have  often  been 
e.\pre«8e<l  in  very  strong  terms.  Kvrn  the  more 
sober-minded  iiiendxTs  of  the  profession,  while 
fully  r<'(((^mziiif,'  tin;  value  of  methods  like  mas- 
sa;.'e  tq.v.)  and  Hwedish  movement  (sec  MovE- 
MK\T  Ccbe)  in  certain  cases,  are  very  emphatic 
in  denying  that  any  such  method  can  be  applied 
in  all  cases  without  exception.  Their  objection 
is,  therefore,  not  so  nnuh  nj^ninst  the  r  i  il  ul 
itself  lis  ngiiinst  its  universal  application,  to 
the  exclusion  of  medical  diagnosis  and  of  other 
therapeutic  methods  of  recognised  utili^.  In 
general,  they  object  strongly  to  any  but  a  person 
ilisripJine<l  liy  several  years'  professional  study 
taking'  full  cliar^re  of  cases  in  which  the  health, 
and  [lerliajis  the  life,  of  human  lieiiips  may  he 
in  great  danger.  Before  the  law  the  osteopath 
takes  the  position  that  he  practices,  not  medi- 
cine, but  osteopathy ;  that  he  cannot,  there  fore,  be 
required  to  take  a  prolonged  course  of  medical 
study:  and  that  no  law  is  in  the  way  of  his 
entering  u\>on  the  praetiee  of  osteopathy  after 
a  few  months  of  special  trainin<r.  This  |>osition 
has  been  often  sustained  by  courts  of  Justice, 
many  judges  defining  the  practice  of  medicine 
proper  as  the  treatment  of  diseasrs  hy  the  use 
of  drugH,  while  phy.sicians  generaliy  deline  tlieir 
practice  as  the  treatment  of  diwnses  by  any 
method  whatever,  whether  involving  the  use  of 
drugs,  or  the  application  of  the  methods  of  sur- 
gery, obstetrics,  opbthalmologyt  Iqrdrotherapy, 
etc. 

Consult:  Bonnet.  "Attitude  Toward  Osteo* 
paths,"  in  Columbm  Medical  JourtuU  ( 1902) ; 
"Education  of  Osteopaths,"  in  Southern  JowrtuU 

of  (>s7-  ;  (  1900). 

OBTE&HAUS,  Os'ter  housj  Petoi  Joskph 
(c.1820'-).    A  German- American  soldier,  bom 

in  Coblenz.  (iennvny  After  serving  for  some 
time  as  a  Prnssl.Tn  army  o.Tiecr,  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  Stat«-'<  ami  settled  in  Saint  Louis.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  appointed 
a  major  of  the  Second  Mistmuri  Votunteers.  and 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war  wns  efti ployed 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  where  he  took  a 
emisplcttous  part  in  the  battles  of  Wilson's  Creek 


(Augtist  10,  18G1)  and  Pea  Pidjie  (March  7-8, 
1862).  la  186^  he  couiiuauduii  ti  diviition  before 
Vicksburf^,  and  at  ChattHnuoga  (November  23- 
26)  he  aided  General  Uooiser  in  the  capture  of 
Loolrout  Mountain.  He  was  then  assigned  to 
(!enera!  Sherman's  army,  and  after  the  rapture 
of  Atlanta  was  given  uommund  of  the  I'ifteeiith 
t'oips,  one  of  the  two  corps  into  wliiih  the  army 
waa  consolidated.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  on  January  15,  1866,  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  United  States  Consul  at  Lyons, 
France,  but  subsequently  made  his  home  in  Ger- 
many. 

OSTD&MANir,  Os'tir  mila,  AifMua  Itano- 
▼ITOH,  Count  <16M-1747).  A  Russian  diplomat, 

born  in  IkK'hum,  Westphalia,  where  he  wn^?  chris- 
tened Ileinrich  Johann  Friedrich.  lie  studied  at 
Jena,  whence  he  fled,  because  he  had  killed  his 
opponent  in  a  duel,  to  Holland,  and  there  met 
Peter  the  Great  and  entered  the  new  Russian 
Navy.  Ue  enjoyed  Peter's  favor,  negotiated  the 
trsatlss  of  the  Prath  In  1711  siid  of  Kystad  in 
1721,  became  baron,  and  in  1725  Vice-Chancellor 
to  Catharine  I.,  who  made  him  a  member  of  the 
regency  during  Peter  II.'s  minority.  Under  the 
Empress  Anna  Ivanovna  be  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  <1730),  and  he  kept  the 
good  will  of  Anna  Leopoldovna  when  she  Itecame 
Regent,  only  to  fall  into  disfavor  with  P^lizabeth, 
who  char^'ed  him  with  ur;;inj»  lier  exclusion  from 
the  succesHion  and  w-ith  the  suppression  of  Cath- 
arine's will.  He  wiis  sentenced  to  death,  re- 
prieved on  the  scaffold  (1742)»  and  banished  to 
Siberia. 

OSTEBMANN-TOL'STOY,  Ai.kxa  o  t  Tvan-. 
oviTcit  fl770-1857).  A  Russian  general,  lieen- 
tcred  the  army  when  he  was  a  boy,  fought  bravely 
in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1790,  and  in  1806 
commanded  the  Russian  corps  which,  with  Swed- 
ish and  English  divisions,  nttemi>tf<i  to  niake  a 
diversion  in  Northern  (lermany.  As  commander 
of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps  in*I812  and  1813,  he 
(ought  at  Bautsen,  where  he  was  wounded,  and 
he  lost  his  left  arm  at  Kulm. 

OSTEBODE,  6s't'  ro  d. .  A  tow  n  in  the  Prov- 
ince  of  I  jist  Prussia,  tiermany,  on  Lake  Drewena, 
about  7')  niile.i  south-southwest  of  Ki'migsberg 
(Map:  Prussia*  D  3).  It  is  an  ancient  town 
with  a  eaatle  built  hy  Teutonic  knights  in  1270, 
a  gymnasium,  ;ind  a  seminary  for  teachers.  It 
has  railway  shops,  machine  works,  saw  mills, 
distilleries,  a  municipal  slaughter  house,  etc..  and 
trades  in  grain,  lumber,  and  cattle.  Populatioii, 
in  1900,  13.163. 

OSTEBODE.  A  town  in  tlie  Province  of 
Hanover,  Prussia,  situated  in  tlie  Harz,  'M  miles 
by  rail  northwest  of  Nordhauscn.  Its  Church  of 
Saint  Jigidius,  founded  originally  in  the  eighth 
century  and  rebuilt  fn  1578.  contains  interesting 
tombs  of  the  princes  nf  rJruhenha^jcn.  Tliero  i"» 
a  latKc  grain  storchouw  from  which  in  times  of 
scarcity  the  minors  in  the  Harz  Mountains  arc 
supplied  at  reduced  prices.  The  manufacturee 
of  the  town  include  woolen,  cotton,  and  knit 
goods,  machinery,  metal  works,  cigars,  ieatlier, 
paint,  etc.   Population,  in  IIKK),  7099. 

08TH0IT,  tefhAf.  TIrrmanx  (1847—).  A 
Cterman  oompamtive  philologist,  with  Brugnuuin 
(q.v.)  the  head  of  the  *new  grammarian*.'  He 

wns  born  at  Billmrrieh  in  Westphnlia;  studied  at 
lionn,  Tubingen,  and  Kerlin,  and,  after  teaching  in 
a  gymnasium  at  Oaasd,  beoune  ia  1877  prafBMor 
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of  Fannkrit  iind  coiiii>iiiative  grammar  at  Heidel- 
berg, lio  wati  one  of  the  founders  and  editors  of 
Morphologische  Unterauchungen  auf  dem  Gcbicte 
der  tiM^Mwrinaituckm  Spraehm  (1878-110),  and 
wrote !  iur  (Tesokieftfe  det  aehwaehen  deuttMiken 
Adjcctivuma  (IS'tt);  Da.t  Vt  rbum  in  der  Somi- 
naiJiOBipoitition  (1878)  ;  Zur  Oeachichte  des  Per- 
fektaim  Indogermaniaohen  (1884)  ;  Vom  Nupple- 
thmmm  dor  imdogornMniaehen  Sj^raokM  (1889) ; 
mi  Bif/mologiu^  Partrga  (1901). 

OSTIA.    An  ancient  city  of  T^tium.  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  15  miles  from  Home.   II  is  y^aid 
to  have  been  founded  by  Ancua  Marcius,  and  was 
n^rded  as  the  oldest  Roman  eolonjr.    It  first 
aeqiiired  importance  from  its  salt  works,  tha 
cstahlishnient  of  which  is  attributed  to  Ancua 
Marcius.  nnd  afterwards  was  the  port  where  the 
Sicilian,  Sardinian,  and  African  corn  siiipjH'd  for 
Konte  was  landed.    Its  name  lirst  tio  iuH  durin;; 
the  Second  Punic  War.    It  was  long  the  prin- 
cipal station  of  the  Roman  navy;  but  its  har- 
bor was  exceedingly  bad,  and  gradually  the 
entrance  became  silted  np  with  alluvial  deposits, 
80  that  vesM-lrt  i'ouUl  nu  longer  ap]iroueh  it,  but 
were  compelled  to  ride  at  anchor  and  disembark 
their  cargoes  in  the  open  roadstead.    At  length 
tlie  Emperor  Clauclius  dug  a  new  harbor  or  basin 
two  miles  north  of  Ostia,  and  connected  it  with 
the  TilH»r  by  a  canal.   It  was  named  the  PortUB 
Auguati,  and  around  it  ><»n\  spraiij/  up  a  new 
town  called  Forlufi  Ostifn-iis,  Portua  Urbta,  Par- 
tus Kom<v,  and  often  simplj  Pvriua  (modern 
Porto) .  The  work  of  Claudius  was  carried  further 
b7  Trajan.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
Ostia  declined  rnpidly.  and  in  the  eighth  century 
it  was  a  mere  ruin.    During:  the  Middle  Ages  a 
villa^je — tlie  ui'xicrn  Ostia — was  Imilt  almul  half 
a  mile  above  the  tiite  of  the  ancient  town;  but  it 
has  not  more  than  about  a  thousand  permanent 
iahabitanta,  who  still  cany  on  the  manufaoture 
of  Mlt.   (hitia  has  the  reputation  of  httunf^  the 
seat  of  the  earliest  bishopric  save  that  of  Rome, 
and  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia  (and  \  <llitri) 
is  IVan  of  the  Sacred  College.    Thi-  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Ostia  extend  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along 
the  hanka  Of  the  Tiber,  and  a«e  nearly  a  mile  in 
breadth. 

OS^IAKS.  A  name  which  seems  to  have  been 
applied  at  first  to  the  primitive  Finnic  peoples  of 
the  middle  cia-Uralian  upland  valleys  by  the 
Russiana  and  afterwards  extended  to  trana- 

Vralian  tribes  as  far  as  the  Yenisei.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  name  is  iiii<vrtain,  and  its  plhnolog- 
ifal  vnlne  has  Ikm-ti  dilTerent  with  dilTi^reiit 
writers  and  at  difTcrent  periods.  According  to 
Sommier,  the  Ostiaksof  the  Obi  are  short  in  stat- 
un,  spare  in  form  as  contrasted  with  the  robuster 
or  evCTi  fat  f?amoyeds,  with  braehycephalic  head- 
form  and  a  considerable  p-rcentage  of  dolicho- 
cepbaly.  Their  skin  is  quite  white;  the  hair 
aiid  ^yea  ua  hrown.  The  Ostiaks  are  reported 
to  be  a  dlaappearing  people,  their  only  reflonnei 
beinfr  hunting  and  Sshinie.  The  Ostfaks  of  the 
ref»ion  of  llir  Xarym,  etc.,  are  merely  Samoyeds. 
Tlie  nuisH  of  the  b«fiaks  dwell  l>etween  Obdorsk 
Jind  Surfrtit — the  Tas  Ostiaks  hevond  Surgut  are 
of  mixed  race.  The  Voguls  and  Ostiaks  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Urals,  who  both  call  them- 
selves Manzi.  nre  very  closely  related  by  lan- 
guage, mythological  ideas,  and  social  institutions. 
Some  intermixture  with  the  Ktisslan  immigrants 
into  Western  Siberia  has  taken  place.  Consult: 
Seebohn,  Siberia  m  leto  (London,  ISffiS) ;  Fat- 


kanofT,  DiV  lriiisch-0.sijalrr  und  ihrc  Volka- 
poeaic  (Saint  Petersburg,  1897)  ;  Abcrcromby, 
rr^ti$toric  and  Proto-Uiatoric  Finns,  both  Eaat- 
em  and  Western  (London,  1808) ;  Martin,  Sir 
hiriea  (fitockholm,  1897). 

OS'TIA'BIUS  (Ijit.,  doorkeeiHT.  sexton). 
The  name  of  the  lowest  of  the  four  minor  orders 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  this  definite 
sense,  the  earliest  mention  known  of  it  occurs  in 
a  letter  of  Pope  Cornelius  of  the  year  251 ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  included  with  the  other  minor 
orders  by  his  predecessor.  Pope  Kaldan  (236- 
251).  By  the  end  ol  the  sixth  century  the  ordi- 
nation of  this  office  was  ^mbolised  by 'the  bishop 
delivering  to  the  candidate  the  keys  of  the 
chtirch  witli  tlie  words,  "So  act  as  one  that  must 
give  aicount  to  (lod  for  the  tilings  which  these 
keys  guard."  The  duties  attached  to  the  otlicc 
arc  tboiie  which  are  now  performed  by  the 
sacristan  (q.v.). 

OS'TIEN'SIS,  PoRT.%  lint.,  Hate  of  Ostia). 
A  gale  in  the  wall  of  Aurelian  at  Rome  through 
which  the  Via  Ostiensis  passeii.  It  dates  from 
the  time  of  Honorius,  and  its  threshold  is  twelve 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  time  of  Anrelian,  on 
account  of  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  leveled 
by  Honorius.  The  gate  was  thrown  open  to  the 
(;oths  i)y  the  Tsnurians  in  54P.  It  was  walled  off 
in  1407  by  King  Ladislas  of  Naples,  but  was  re- 
opened in  1410,  and  is  now  the  Port*  dt  San 
Paolo. 

OSTIENSIS,  Via  (T.at..  Road  of  Ostia).  An 
nm  it'iit  road  leadint;  from  Rome  to  Ostia  on  (he 
left  hank  of  the  Tiber,  and  continued  southward 
as  the  Via  Severiana.  joining  the  Via  Appia  at 

Tarracina. 

OSTINATO,  6'stenil'td  (It.,  stubborn).  In 
mu>ic,  a  term  applied  to  a  constantly  recurring 
short  theme  with  constant  changes  in  the  other 
voioes.    Such  themes  are  generally  given  to  the 

bass,  hence  haA.oo  ostinato.  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  chacunitf  and  jtnnmeafjhn  that  they  arc 
always  built  upon  such  hassn  fislinnto.  In  the 
compositions  of  the  (iailo-iielgiv  school  (sec 
Mvsio,  Scnoota  of  Compohition)  the  oetuiato 
plays  a  very  important  part,  as  entire  maasea 
wer«  written  upon  some  short  poptilar  melody 
which  as  an  o.stinato  was  given  to  the  tenor, 
while  the  other  voioes  executed  constantly  new 
contrapuntal  yarlatiems. 

OSTRACISM  (Ck.  i^rjUiKiafJit,  ostrakismos, 
from  ia~tMu>,i{i\v,  oxtrnkizrin,  to  ostraeiz*'.  from 
barpoMP,  ostrukon,  potsherd).  A  method  of 
political  procedure  in  ancient  Athens,  whereby  a 
citizen  whose  presence  seemed  dangerous  to  the 
State  might  be  exiled  for  a  time.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Clisthenes  in  his  re- 
form of  the  .\thi'nian  constitution  after  tlie  e.K- 
puisiou  uf  llippiaa  (B.C.  olO),  but  the  tiri>t  Ur^e  uf 
it  seems  to  have  been  made  in  B.C.  488-487, 
when  Hipnarchus,  son  of  Charm  us  of  CoUytus, 
was  odlea,  on  aeoonnt  of  his  connection  with 
the  Pisistratidre.  Two  others  of  this  party  fol- 
lowed, and  ill  B.C.  485-484  Xnnthippus.  father 
of  Pioicles.  was  a  victim,  while  a  year  or  two 
later  Aristides  was  banished.  After  llie  Per- 
sian wars  the  process  wa.s  lesa  frequently  em- 
ployed, though  it  was  still  us^  when  party  strife 
waxed  hot  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  secure  a 
definite  verdict  in  favor  of  one  polioy.  Among 
the  o.stracized  were  Themistocles,  Cimon,  Thucyd- 
ides,  son  of  Melesiaa,  and  Hypexholus,  whose  «k- 
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He  really  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  vote  liad  bwn  intended  to  decide  be- 
tween Nicias  and  AlcibiadM,  but  they  oombined 
tbeir  forces  a;.Minst  the  mndi  leu  influential  Hy- 
perbolufl.  O.Htracism  did  nut  inflict  any  stignm 
upon  a  uian^  nor  wt-re  his  property  or  civil 
rights  in  any  way  disturbed.  It  simply  required 
bim  to  leave  tbe  country  for  ten  years  in  order 
that  be  might  exercise  no  infltienee  on  the  course 
of  politics.  It  thus  nfTordrd  n  meaiM  of  deciding 
l»et\v«'«n  rival  leaders  and  tlioir  polieiea,  and  in- 
Hurfd  to  the  vittor  an  opportunity-  to  carry  out 
his  plans  undisturbed  by  violent  opposition. 
Every  year,  In  tbe  eixtb  prytany,  the  assrmldy 
voted  whether  a  vote  of  ostracism  should  be 
taken  during  the  year.  If  the  decision  was  af- 
flrmativc.  a  ilay  was  iliosen  in  thceifihth  prytany, 
the  market  was  fenced  off,  and  throu;,'h  ten 

Stea  the  meniWrs  of  the  ten  tribes  entere<l  to 
poiit  tbe  potsberda  on  which  was  written  the 
name  of  the  man  whose  ostraeiam  waa  sought. 
To  make  the  deeisinn  valid,  at  least  0000  votes 
were  rei|iiin  (l,  hut  of  these  a  plurality  seems  to 
have  Hiilliccil  tn  ()>t rai-i/«'.  liesides  the  Hi^lnries 
of  (Jreeee  by  (Jrotc,  Curtius,  Bu^nlt.  Holm,  and 
K.  Meyer,  eiinwult:  GillK-rt,  The  Constitutional 
Antiquities  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  English  trana- 
laiion  (I^don.  1895) ;  Hermann,  LrhHtueh  der 
flricchiftrhrn  Anli'iuiliiten,  I.,  f^tnatsaltirtumrr, 
hy  Thumscr  (Freiburg,  1892)  ;  llusolt,  Uriech- 
i'srhr  StaatO'  uad  KeekUaUerUiwMr  (Himidi, 

OSTRAO'OSA  (Neo*Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gfc. 

6ff'^>aKu-^v^.  Dfilrnk/idi^ft,  like  a  potsherd,  from 
tarpoKQp,  oslnikon,  pot-sherd  +  e73ot,  eido$, 
form).  An  onler  of  Crustacea  in  which  the  body 
is  eompiesHed  and  wholly  protected  by  a  bivalved 
^ell  or  carapace.  Besides  the  two  sessile  fyes 
and  a  meilian  one.  the  former  soinetiineH  wantinyr, 
there  are  two  [lair-^  of  anteiiii.e,  n  pair  of  mandi- 
bles, two  pairs  of  niaxilbe.  and  two  pairs  nf  h:-^^. 
The  body  is  not  dividetl  into  segments  and  the 
abdomen  is  rudimentary.  The  two  valves  are 
cloned  by  a  fwn  hcaded  adductor  mnsele*  tlM 
valves  Ix-inj,'  joined  toj^other  along  the  hinge- 
marf.'in  by  an  ehistie  li«;ainent.  In  swimminp.  or 
in  walking  over  the  Imttom,  the  valves  gape 
partly  o|»on,  the  slentler  legs 
protruding.  Respiration  is 
aided  by  a  eomb-likie  bristly 
plate  attached  to  the  flrat 
^  pair  of  niaxillir,  but  there 

an'  no  true  •.'ills.   The  young 
of    the    fresh-water  Cypris 
(Cyptii}.  hatehes  in  a  modifle<l  nau- 

Slius  stage,  but  alreadv  in- 
I  covering  the  entire  bo<ly. 
In  the  marine  forms  there  is  no  metamor- 
phosis, dt  vt  lopnient  being  direct.  Ostrncods 
feed  on  animal  matter;  tiny  abound  in  the 
fresh  water,  but  the  larger  number  arc  marine, 
and  exist  at  all  depths.  Many  of  the  littoral  as 
well  as  deep-sea  forms  are  covered  with  thick 
shells  more  or  loss  tuberculated,  pitted,  or  other- 
wise  ornamented.  Fossil  Ostraeodji  fir-t  appear 
in  the  Cam!)rian  rocks.  The  order  attained  its 
maximtun  <Ievelopment  in  the  Ordovician  period, 
and  in  the  Cretaceous  modem  forms  began  to 
appear.   Sec  CarsTAfTA. 

OS  TRACODERUI  (NVn  T.n(.  nom.  pi.,  from 
(;k.  6<rTpaK6S(pfitn,  o^t rnl-ifl'  rin'i'^,  ha\  itig  a  skin 
like  a  potsherd,  from  Arrpairw,  <>'<lrnk<nt.  pntshord 
^  94p/ia,  dcrmot  skin).  A  group  of  picctognatb 


fishes  which  are  without  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin, 
and  have  the  bo<ly  inclo>ed  in  an  angular  box,  or 
earapaoe,  formed  by  polygonal  boiqr  scutes  flim- 


CKTOALASPia. 

1.  n-otorntlou  <if  rriihnlH.splK  Miin lumitii,  iibout  on#- 
fiMirl  li  luil  ural        ;  'J,  <lii>j.-riuri  of  low.-r  n"-!-'!'  n!  il.>rsml 
shiflil,  NhowiiiK  tiift-riur  rim  ;  e.  f.  poHitloii  of  fjcB.  with 
liitvnirbitAl  rlilKc :       lUuirrninniatU-  iwrtloB  of  dornl 
shield :  i,  inferior  lamlua ;  m,  margUi :  «.  aupmlor  Isntaa. 

ly  joined  at  their  edge*;  th^  art  the  trunk- 
nshea  (q.v.). 


rTEnicnTHYB. 

Resioriitton  of  Pterfchthyn  yilhrl.  of  th*>  ni<l  n<>c1  Sand- 
iit<i!ii>:  H.  orbit  of  e.ve;  b,  idU  i-ov«r;  c.  <iu>-  of  ttie  pair  of 
lat<>ral  app«iidftKM  ;  d,  joint  in  appendsMb  Ths  aoMad 
Mom  Indicate  grooves  (or  the  ■enoorjr  canaL 

Fossn.  Forms.  Ostracodermi  are  the  most 
primitive  subclass  of  Paleozoic  fossil,  fishes,  char- 
acterized by  the  heavy  ealeaieous  plates  that 

cover  the  head  and  forsvard  part  of  the  trunk, 
and  by  the  absence  of  the  lower  jaw.  These 
primitive  fish-like  vertebrates  are  suppo-.d  i,.  lie 
the  ancestral  forms  from  which  the  higher  groups 
of  fishes,  and  also  all  the  other  tvpes  of  verte- 
brates, have  descended  by  evolution.  They 
appear  first  in  the  I'pper  Silurian  rocks  oif 
Europe  and  Xorth  .\merica,  and  they  eontinue 
tlirough  to  the  ton  of  the  Devonian  in  both  coun- 
tries. The  simplest  forms  are  Cyathaspjs  and 
Palcaspic,  found  in  tbe  Upper  Silurian  and 
IVvonian,  and  Pteraspis  of  the  Devonian.  Oe- 
phalaspis.  one  of  the  best  known  members  of  the 
group,  lias  a  horseshoc-shaped  head-shield,  and  Is 
found  in  the  Silurian  and  T.ower  Dfvciiii.in  of 
Great  Britain  and  in  tbe  Upper  Devonian  of 
Khatem  Canada. 

The  hiL.'hes(  members  of  the  suln-lass.  repre- 
sented by  lUithriolepis  and  Pteriehthys,  have 
dermal  skeletons  of  far  more  complex  nature  than 
those  seen  in  the  other  members  of  the  group. 
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The  heavy  plates  are  more  numcrou'?  nnd  are 
s;jriiiiiietricallv  arranged,  and  attached  to  the 
Bides  of  the  bead-shield  is  a  pair  of  lln-likc  np- 
penda]Re>8,  which  are  not,  however,  homolof^us  to 

the  lins  of  fisli,  tliou^rh  they  closely  resemble  these 
latter.   The  biii<lt  r  portioa  of  the  body  waa  cov- 


1,  natorattoa  ot  BotMohpbt  by^^M^  of  the  Old 
Btd  aaodetone:  i,  Aaehtatgpki  Bgartonl:  m,  orblta:  b, 

poat-orbltal  0<-iiroMlon. 

ered  by  .small  pmoid  scales.  Consult:  Wood- 
ward, Outlines  of  Vvrl'hiiili-  Palitoniology  for 
HtuiJiiitii  tif  /.ititUxiy  n  aiiilirid;;r,  1808);  Von 
Zittcl  nnd  Eastman,  Tt  j-lhonk  of  PaltxtmUAogff, 
voL  ii.  (New  York,  1903).  See  CKPHAi.A«na; 
CrATBABPia;  Pmusns;  PnuoBTOTS. 

OSTBAU,  As'trou.  Two  neighboring  towna 
of  Austria.  See  MAHXiaoH^Osn&u  and  Foi^ 
inacH-OsTSAV. 

OBTBICK  (OF.  o$truche,  awtrvcktt  Fr.  ««- 
trUchCf  Sp.  avestruz,  from  Lat.  an>  struthio, 
ostrich  bird,  from  art's,  bird,  and  /itnithio,  from 
C'k.  arpovfflufv,  .strnuthioii,  t»;itricli.  <r";>oi'''ioiid/;i»;Xoj, 
ttruuthiokanu'lus.  ii--lri<'li,  camel-sparrow,  so 
called  from  the  Imi^'  ncok  of  the  bird,  from 
wrptmt&t,  »trouthoat  bird,  sparrow).  The  ostrich 
is  the  larfteet  of  living  hiras,  lonf;:  renowned  for 
its  iMatitifnl  phiiiK's  and  it;*  riMiiarkaMo  spwd. 
Whether  iill  o-^tritlies  Ijchmg  to  the  same  ^pci  its 
is  still  an  opi-n  ijuestiun,  fur  although  four 
have  been  described,  the  differences  suggiMted 
are  very  alight  and  may  prove  ineonstant.  There 

is,  however,  only  a  sinfrlc  froriu-;,  Sfnithin,  nnd 
a  sinplf  family,  the  S( rtit iiiiiiiidiP.  Tlio  rela- 
tionship of  this  family  to  tlir  rhcas,  cmciis,  cas- 
sowaries, etc.  (qq.v.),  is  still  undecided,  but  all 
are  memliers  of  the  onler  Ratitn>,  distinguished 
from  all  other  living  birds  the  absence  of  any 
•keer  on  the  hreastbonc.  (See  BlBD.)  Ostriches 
are  natives  of  .Africa  nnd  some  parts  at  least  of 
Southwestern  Asia.  The  common  ostrich  or 
'camel-bird'  {SttnUhin  ramrluii)  is  found  on  the 
diy  open  pbthw  and  deserts  of  Northern  and 
Central  Africa  (except  Egypt),  while  the  os- 
trifhcs  of  Southern  Africa.  Snmaliland.  nnd  Asia 
have  Ix'on  described  ns  distinct  species.  Fossil 
remains  of  the  ostrich  have  Ix'on  found  in  India. 

The  male  is  somewhat  lar^>r  than  the  female, 
maaaurea  seven  feet,  more  or  less,  in  hei<;ht.  and 
weighs  upward  of  200  pounds.  His  plumage  is 
strikingly  loose,  fluffy,  and  deep  black  in  color; 
only  the  'plumes'  (quill  feathers)  of  the  wings 
and  tail  are  white.  The  female  is  much  less 
handsome  (dull  bvownish  gray),  while  the  very 
jwuig  chicks  an  yellowish,  marked  with  lonfrf- 
tndinal  streaks  of  blaekish.  The  young  male 
aaamnea  his  mature  plumnpc  in  abouf  llim  yenrs. 
In  the  ndtilt  of  both  sexes  the  hond  and  most 
of  the  neek  are  nearly  bare,  only  a  sparse  down 

covering  the  skin.  The  feet  and  legs  also  are 


hare  far  up  on  the  tibia>.  The  bill  is  of  moderate 
1<  iigth,  broad,  flattened,  and  rounded  at  the  tip, 
and  with  the  nostrils  opening  considerably  in  front 
of  the  bu«e.  The  ostrich  is  unique  in  several 
anatomical  peculiarities;  there  are  only  two  toes 
(the  third  and  fourth),  the  outer  of  which  is 
mneh  smaller  and  has  no  elaw;  there  is  a  small 
external  tail ;  and  the  pubic  bones  unite  in  a 
ventral  symphysis.  The  wings  bear  three  digits, 
but  are  so  small  as  to  be  useless  for  flight, 
though  they  assist  greatly  in  runniog.  The  Icga, 
however,  an  big  and  powerful,  and  able  to 
deliver  a  kick  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  horse. 
The  alimentary  canal  has  a  very  muscular  giz- 
rard,  as  well  as  a  large  crop.  There  is  no  gall 
bladder.  The  food  of  the  ostrich  is  chiefly 
yagetabte,  thongfa  amall  mammals,  reptiles,  and 
insects  are  sometimes  taken.  Water  can  ho  spared 
from  the  diet  for  long  jK'rifxls  of  time,  if  melons 
or  other  juicy  fruits  are  available.  Coarse  gravel 
and  small  stones  are  swallowed  to  assist  in  the 
grinding  work  of  the  gimard.  In  spite  of  an 
imjicrfect  syrinx,  the  ostrich  has  a  loud  voice, 
said  to  resemlde  the  roar  of  the  lion,  though  its 
most  common  soimd  is  an  angiy  bias. 

The  ostrich  is  polygamoua,  ona  male  consortiqg 
with  from  two  to  seven  females.  He  scoops  out 
a  hollow  in  the  sand  in  which  his  companions 
lay  their  eggs,  each  female  laying  about  ten. 
The  eggs  are  not  left  to  the  heat  of  the  sand 
and  sun,  as  is  often  stated,  but  are  incubated 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  by  one  of  the 
females,  and  at  night  by  the  male.  When  the 
eggs  are  left  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  they 
ar<'  covcnd  up  with  sand.  The  egL'^  f>ic  large 
and  thit  k^hi'Ued.  of  a  creamy-yellow  shade,  with 
numerous  small  pits  in  the  otherwise  veiy 
smooth  surface.  Each  Mg  is  about  six  inciiea 
long  and  weigha  nearly  tniee  pounds,  while  ita 
i(!  contents  approximates  that  of  two  dozen 
lien's  eggs.  The  bird  is  extraordinarily  keen- 
sighted,  and  on  its  native  plains  is  extremely 
wary.  Hunting  the  ostrich  lias  been  a  popular 
aport  with  the  AraGi  from  time  immemoriaL 
lliey  rely  on  the  speed  of  their  horses  and  run 
the  birds  down,  a  feat  which  would  be  impossible 
were  it  not  for  the  curious  faet  that  the  ostrich 
runs  in  more  or  less  of  a  circle,  and  the  horsemen 
are  thus  able  to  continue  the  pursuit  while 
traveling  only  a  fraction  of  the  distaaea  that, 
the  bird  runs.  At  full  speed  the  ostridi  Is  said' 
to  make  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  for  a  limited 
time  it  can  completely  distance  the  fleetest  horse. 

Ostrich-Fabmino.  For  many  centuries  os- 
triches have  been  partially  tamed  or  domesticated 
on  a  small  scale  by  some  of  the  tribes  of  Central 
or  Xordirrn  .\friea.  but  it  is  only  since  about 
l.SdO  tliat  any  extensive  ((Torts  have  In-en  made 
to  supply  the  demand  for  ostrich  plumes  from 
domesticated  birds.  First  in  Cape  Colony,  later 
in  Algeria  and  Argentina,  and  Anally  in  tha 
Southwestern  United  States,  ostrich-farming  was 
taken  up  as  a  profitable  employment,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  y)resent  (<iitiiry  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  fine  ostrich  plumes  were  sent  to 
market  annuallv  from  ostricli  farms.  A  consular 
report  in  1890  stated  that  261,000  ostriches  were 
owned  In  Cape  Cotoiqr  alone.  The  forms  of  Ari* 
zona  nnd  sonthcrn  California  long  since  passed 
the  expi  riiiit  ntal  stage.    Their  birds  are  either 

tinstureil  in  small  llo.  k-^.  or  a  (•o<-k  and  one  or  two 
lens  are  kept  in  areas  inclosed  with  coarse  wire- 
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netting  fences  six  or  seven  feet  high;  these  pas- 
tures arc  usually  arranged  in  jmirs,  ao  that  \slion 
the  alfalfa,  upon  which  the  birds  feed,  in  exhaust- 
ed in  one  field,  the  birds  may  be  driven  into  the 
other.  They  also  receive  grain.  The  birds  rarely 
full  ill,  and  are  quite  prolific  in  captivity,  a 
male  and  two  females  having  bet  u  known  to 
produce  188  eggs  in  a  year,  about  8U  per  it-nt,  of 
which  yielded  chicks.  Artificial  incubation  la 
usually  practiced,  ordinary  incubators  with  un- 
usnally  large  trays  being  used.  When  six  or 
iH'wii  months  old,  the  birds  undergo  tlicir  first 
phukiiii,',  and  thereafter  at  intervals  u(  about 
seven  months  new  crops  of  plumes  may  be  gath- 
ered. The  plumes  are  cut  ofT,  not  puUed  out, 
but  after  a  few  days  the  dead  stumps  are  re- 
moved to  make  rovm  for  the  new  feathers.  The 
price  of  tiic  pluint's  varies  very  greatly  with  the 
quality,  luit  »'aih  bird  on  a  well-managed  farm 
will  yield  from  $30  to  |tiO  worth  at  a  plucking. 
Ab  the  ostrich  lives  to  be  as  much  as  eighty 
years  old,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  large  profit 
from  eaeb  one. 

CniisuU:  Moxntli.il  nnd  Harting,  03trichc» 
and  (>'<trirh  F'lrnnng  (London,  1871));  Martin, 
JIduh'  Liji  on  <iii  Ostrich  Fnnn  (London,  1891); 
Paul,  "Ostrich  Fartnioc  in  California,"  in  Oo»- 
mopotitan  ]Ua!fazinc,  vol.  xl.  (New  York,  1891) ; 
Nrwton.  Dutionnry  of  nirdu  (New  York,  lSf>0), 
where  many  further  references  may  be  found. 

O0TBICH  FEBK  (Btruthiopteri*) .  A  genus 

of  ferns  whose  fertile  fronds  have  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  an  ostrich  plume,  and  wliose  sterile 
ones  attain  a  height  <>f  i  viii  It-n  feet,  tlic  wliole 
plant  forming  a  beautiful  vase-like  cluster.  There 
is  one  8|*ecies  ( l^truthioptiria  gcmianiat  or 
Onoclca  alruthiopteria)  known  in  America  and 
Europe,  and  there  is  probably  another  in  Japan. 
The  American  species  thrives  best  in  northem 
latitudes  in  alluvial  .soil. 

06TB0G,  os-trug'.    A  town  in  the  Govern- 

iiKiit  iif  X'oiliviiin.  lUissia,  about  90  miles  west 
of  Zhit<iniir  i  ^^ap:  Russia,  C  4).  It  has  a 
g}  nuia-^iuin.  a  tcacliers'  seminary,  and  ruins  of 
an  old  castle.  Leather  is  the  chici  product;  there 
fs  some  trade  in  grain,  wool,  and  leather.  Ostrog 
was  foriniTly  llic  ro-idcnrc  town  of  n  Poli^fi 
I>rinc  ipality  uf  the  sanu'  iiiiiiu'.  and  is  note«l  as 
ilii'  place  where  the  first  Bible  in  the  Slavonic 
language  was  printed  in  L^SI.  The  town  came 
into  the  po«He««*<ion  of  Rtisnia  in  1795.  Popula- 
tion, in  11,530,  largely  Jewish. 

OSTROGOSH,  tVs-trA-gosh'.  A  town  of  South- 
Ci  ntral  Russia,  in  the  (Jovemment  of  Voronezh, 
situated  50  miles  south  of  Voronezh.  It  has  a 
high  school  and  numerous  churches,  manufac- 
tures tobacco  and  soafi,  and  (arrii's  on  trado  in 
cattle  aiud  agricultural  products.  Population,  in 
1897,  21,897. 

OSTROGOTHS.    So-  Goths. 

OST&OLENKA,  d'strMy^e'kA.  A  town  in 
the  Qovemmeni  of  Lomsa,  Russian  Poland,  sit- 
uated on  the  Xarev,  22  miles  southwest  of 
L(miza  (Map:  Russia,  H  4).  lis  chief  industrj- 
is  the  manu  f. li  t  lire  of  small  articles  from  amlxT 
which  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Tlie  town  is 
noted  as  the  scene  of  two  important  battles. 
On  February  10,  1807,  the  Russians  under  Essen 
were  defeated  by  the  French  «nd«»T  Savary.  and 
dnrinc  tlie  iiprising  of  IS.'IO  HI  fin-  Pnl,  >  were 
defeated  by  the  Kalians  after  an  heroic  struggle 


in  which  the  former  lost  about  9000  men  (May 
2G,  1831).    PopuUtkm,  in  1897,  8097»  chicQj 

Poles  and  Jews. 

OSTROVSKI,  Os  trAfsk*,  Alexander  N  ikoi-a- 
YKViT<-li  (lS2:{-S(;i.  A  lin^.-ian  dramati-t.  He 
wa.s  lK>ru  in  Mostow.  In  ISl.'i  he  accepted  a 
pasition  in  the  Conuncrcial  Cuurl,  and  to  thb 
is  lai^jely  due  his  minute  knowledge  of  mer- 
cantile sebeming  and  fraud  which  plays  such 
an  important  part  in  his  t  onii'dii  -.  Af1<  r  making: 
his  df>but  with  Pictures  of  tamtly  liappimsa 
in  1847,  he  attracted  considerable  attention  by 
excerpts  from  his  comedy  We  Can  Settle  ioith 
Our  Own  People,  and  left  his  post  for  literature. 
The  complete  work  pi-iMluo'il  a  sonsat inn,  ami 
forty-three  eon)»'ilii's  fullnwi-d.  \tt,  fur  maii,v 
rt'iisons.  ()-trov>ki  fcit  the  pinch  of  need  until 
shortly  before  his  d«'ath.  and,  while  idolized  at 
Moscow,  he  found  bcant  recognition  at  Saint 
Petersburg.  Just  before  his  death  he  WM  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Moscow  thestres.  The 
iln  .im  of  his  life — to  l»e  at  the  hi  id  of  a  ^i  ln  ol 
fur  dramatic  acting — was  realized;  but  the  in- 
ordinate zeal  with  which  he  threw  himself  into 
the  work  wrecked  hia  constitutiosL  Among  hi^ 
dramas  the  best  are:  Do  Tioi  Oet  Into  Some  body 
Else's  S'lrr} :  Prirrrt}!  is  .Vr,/  <t  F<iiiU  :  Thr  /',;,  ,  s/; 
.t  J'lofil'thlf  I'oKslidn  ;  The  (liiilllrsK  ( 'iil/iriti ; 
and  Thr  S{(jrii>  i  lsC.O).  An  Kn;jli>h  tran-lati'>n 
by  Constance  Storm  of  the  latter  play,  generally 
considered  his  masterpiece,  was  given  in  the 
spring  of  1900  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum,  New 
York,  by  an  independent  company.  His  plays 
embrace  all  types  of  the  Tidddle  classes.  These 
he  was  able  to  draw  with  striking  accuracy,  be- 
cause of  his  perfect  objectivity.  His  wnrk-  were 
published  in  ten  volumes  (0th  ed..  Saint  Peters- 
burg, 1886),  and  with  a  biography  by  A.  Nos 
(Mox'ow.  ls;iO;  inth  (hI,.  lS!i(i  ;>7r.  His  tr.ui"- 
lafions  (2  vols..  Saint  Pet<T>bnr^'.  iSHlJ)  are 
niasti  i  piiM  cs  of  tln  ir  kind,  and  <  s])ccially  note- 
worthy among  thcni  is  8hakesfK*are's  The  Taming 
of  the  Shreu .  Si  \  »»ral  play.s  of  his  have  been 
trnnslatoil  into  Frrin-li  by  l>iirand  nri'Tivi11(>. 

OSTROWO,  6s-tro'vA.  .\  town  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Posen,  Prussia,  50  miles  northeast  of 
Rreslau  (I^Iap:  Russia,  0  3).  It  is  an  important 
grain-tradinf  centre,  nnd  has  saw  mllb  niul  brick 
kilns.  Population,  in  1890.  9700;  in  1900,  11,- 
800. 

OSTUNI,  te>tS9^.'A  city  of  Southern  Italy, 
in  the  Province  of  Leoee,  situated  19  miles  north- 
west of  BrindisI,  on  the  Bari-Brindisi  Railroad 

(Map:  Italy,  M  7).    Several  towrrs  of  the  old 
city-wall  are  still  to  be  seen.    The  city  bus  a 
libmry  containing  a  ccdiection  of  antiipiit  !■ 
Oil  and  lime  are  manufactured.  Population 

(commune),  in  1881,  18,228;  in  1901.  22,997. 

OSTWAXD,  Ast'vftlt.  WnnKi.M  ilS.IS— ).  An 
im|>ortant  German  chemist,  born  at  Riga.  He 
was  educated  at  Dorpat,  became  a  lecturer  there 
in  1878,  in  1882  was  a  professor  in  the  Poly- 
ieehnicum  of  Riga,  and  in  1887  professor  of  chem- 
ist ry  in  Ixipzig.  As  nn  investigator  in  lon- 
nection  wilit  physical  ilKMnistrv  nnd  elu'uiiiiil 
atVniKy  he  became  part  ioularly  \m11  known.  His 
researches  have  concerned,  among  numerous  sub- 
jects, the  electric  conductivity  of  organic  acids, 
the  parallel  existing  between  the  volume  of  such 
acids  and  their  power  of  chemical  reaction,  and 
the  c<jlor  i>i  inn^.  .\mi>ii^  liis  public. itions  are 
his  Lehrbuch  der  AUgcmeinen  Chcmic  (2  vols.^ 
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1885-88;  2d  ed.  1891  et  acq.)  ;  a  Orundriss  d'-r 
allgemeinen  Chemic  (2d  ed.  1890),  Elektro- 
chcmie  (1890),  and  Volfsungcn  iibcr  Xnturphi- 
lotophie  (1902).  In  1887  he  establinhcti  with 
van't  Iloff  at  I^ipzig  the  Zeitaehrift  fiir  phjfti- 
kaliseke  Vhemie,  and  iu  1901  became  editor  there 
of  the  Armalen  der  Ifaturphilo$ophie. 

OSUNA,  6-soG'nik.  A  town  of  Southern  Spain, 
in  the  Province  o|  Sevillej  sittiated  in  a  fertile 

flain,  48  miles  east  of  Seville  (Map:  Spain,  C  4) . 
t  is  well  built,  witli  plazii-i  and  pronionndea,  and 
contains  u  hir^'o  (iolhic  collegiate  rhurch.  Tlie 
chief  manufacturc.-i  arc  woolen  texlilc-*,  soap,  and 
hats.  Population,  in  1887,  19,376;  in  1900, 
17JBS9.  Oennn  ie  the  ancient  Unio,  later  Or- 
sona,  a  Roman  garrison  town.  It  took  the  side 
of  the  Ponipctans  in  the  Civil  War,  and  is  noted 
for  its  long  and  brnve  defenM  againet  tlie  sol- 
diers of  Ciesiar. 

OSUVA,  Tamo  Telubz  t  Gibott,  Duke  of 

(ISTI*  1(124).  A  Spanish  >taf .miuui.  lie  wa-? 
born  at  \'al1adulid,  .stiulicd  at  .Saliimaiua,  and 
suffered  i  \il<'  in  his  v<iuili  i<ir  his  liberal  opin- 
ions. Under  Philip  IlL  he  was  appointed  Vice- 
roy of  Sidly  in  1611  and  of  Naples  in  1616.  He 
gave  the  eountry  a  wise  administration,  opposed 
the  estabfiebment  of  the  Inquisition  at  Naples, 
and  resisted  the  atttiiijit  of  Venice  to  cunt  ml  tin- 
commerce  of  the  Mi-ditt'rranean.  lie  was  iiiipli- 
cateti  in  the  conspiracy  of  Bedmar  (q.v.)  against 
Venice,  and  dispatched  a  fleet  against  that  citjr 
in  1018,  but  met  with  defeat.  He  was  recalled 
in  1620  on  suspicion  of  planning  to  usurp  the 
ptivprnnipnt  of  South  Italy,  was  confined  in  the 
^     1 1     1  Al  iiueda,  and  died  there. 

OSnxrALP,  Sawt  (c.606-642).  King  of  the 
NortbmnbrianB  from  684  to  642.   He  was  a  son 

of  Ethel frid  of  Xortlninibria,  and  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  G17  he  spent  Mime  years  in 
exile  with  the  Scot.s  in  lona,  <iuriiig  which  time 
he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  in  time  he  and 
his  brothers  drove  out  the  Anglian  invaders,  and 
after  his  brother  Kanfrid  was  treacherously  slain 
by  the  British  King  Caedwalla  in  634,  he 
asceTuk'ti  tlie  throne  after  iiavin^r  di-feated  and 
slain  his  brother'a  murderer  in  imttle.  He  mar- 
ried QysMlwrh,  a  daughter  of  Cynegils,  a  West- 
Saxon  King,  and  with  her  assistance  and  that  of 
Saint  Aidan  (q.v.)  introduced  the  Christian 
religioTi  among  the  Anglo  Saxons,  TTe  wii-^  killed 
in  a  battle  at  Maserfelth  against  Penda  (q.v.). 
King  of  Morcia.  and  w««  canonised  by  the  Boman 
Catholic  ('hurch. 

OSWALD,  Eleazeb  (1755-95).  An  American 
soldier  and  journalist.  He  was  born  in  Eti;:laiid. 
He  becnnu'  interested  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary cause  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1770. 
In  1775  he  served  as  captain  under  Arnold  at 
Tieonderoga  and  at  Quebec,  where  he  assumed 
command  and  distinpni.Hhed  himself  when  Arnold 
was  wounded.  IIo  was  Arnold's  secretary,  and 
in  1777  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  eolonel  in 
Lamb's  artillerj'  regiment.  He  be<'amc  a  printer 
nnd  publisher  at  Philadelphia  and  later  at  New 
York.  In  ail  political  questions  be  was  a  bitter 
opponent  of  Hamilton.  In  1792  the  French  Rev- 
olution enlisted  his  sytnpathy.  and  he  command- 
ed a  regiment  of  artillery  in  the  French  army 
at  the  battle  of  Jeniappes.  After  a  fruitless 
secret  mission  to  Ireland  on  behalf  of  the  French 
Government,  be  returned  to  New  Toric,  where  he 
died  of  yellow  fever,  September  30,  170S. 


OSWALD,  RicuABD  (1705-84).  A  British 
(li])U.iiKit.  lie  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  after 
spending,'  several  years  in  America  liecume  a 
London  merchant.  He  was  cho.seu  by  Lord  tshel- 
burne  as  one  of  England's  representatives  at  the 
signing  of  articles  of  peace  at  ttie  cloee  of  Uie 
Revolutionary  War.  He  gave  bail  in  the  sum 
of  f-oOtOOO  for  r    1    T  lurcns  (q.v.). 

OSWALDTWISTLE,  -twls'l.  A  town  in  Ijui- 
cashirc,  England,  On  tne  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal,  3%  miles  ea.st-southeast  of  Blackburn 
(Map:  England,  D  3).  It  haa  ma'nufacturea  of 
cottons  and  chemicals;  there  are  colleries,  pot- 
teries, and  stone  quarries.  It  owns  its  gas  and 
water  works,  abattoirs,  and  maintains  a  tt'chni- 
cal  school  and  an  isolation  hospital.  Population, 
in  1891,  13,300;  in  IIWI,  14,200. 

OSWALD  VON  WOLKENSTEIN,  os'^-Alt 
i6a  v6l'ken-8tin  (1307-1445).  A  (ierman  poet. 
He  was  born  at  Qriklen  of  a  noble  Tyrolese  fam- 
ily, and  lived  an  eventful  life,  fighting  from  boy* 
hood  until  he  was  past  Afty  m  almost  every 
c<mntry  of  Europe,  and  in  Persia  and  the  Holy 
].and  Ix'sides.  The  poetic  nuinner  of  0.-<wald  is 
sometimes  strained  and  pedantic;  and  he  is  as 
much  a  predecessor  of  the  Meistcrgetang  as  a  fol- 
lower  of  the  Minnesiniiiers.  His  poems  were  edit- 
ed by  Weber  flSlT).  Consult:  Weber,  0«(«oW 
Kill  Wolkrn.Hlt  in  uiiil  Frirdrich  mil  dcr  leercn 
Tuache  (Inn^liniek,  IS'vOi  ;  ami  Zingerle's  bio(^ 
raphy  and  critique  (Vienna,  1870), 

OBWB'QO.    A  city  and  the  oeunty-seat  of 

Labette  County,  Kan.  150  niile-t  south  of 
Topeka;  on  the  Neosho  Kiver,  aiui  on  the  Saint 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  and  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texaa  railroads  (2dap:  lisngas, 
Q  4).  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stoek-raisio^ 
rrp^ion.  and  has  fine  water  power.  Flour  is 
Tiianufai  1  ured,  and  coal  in  mined  in  the  vicinity. 
The  l.iNrarv  Association,  founded  in  1878,  has 
4000  volumes.  Population,  in  1890,  2574;  in 
1900,  2206. 

OSWEQO.  A  city,  prtrt  of  entry,  and  the 
county-seat  of  Oswego  County.  N.  Y.,  36  miles 
north  by  west  of  Syracuse ,  the  terminus  of  the 
Oswego  Canal,  on  Lake  Ontario  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oswego  River,  and  on  the  New  York, 
Ontario  jvnd  Western,  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western,  and  the  Rome,  Watertown 
and  Ogdensburg  railroads  iMap:  New  York, 
D  2).  It  is  finely  situated  at  a  slight  elevation 
above  the  lake,  and  is  laid  out  with  regular 
and  broad  streets,  fine  drives  skirt  both  sides 
of  the  river  and  the  shore  of  the  lake.  There  are 
si.x  public  parks.  0-\\i  L:n  is  the  seat  of  a  State 
normal  and  training  school,  and  has  the  (k-rritt 
Smith  Library.  Other  prominent  structures  are 
the  city  hall,  court  house,  United  States  Govern- 
ment Building,  and  the  State  Arsenal.  A  United 
Stnte<<  life-saving  station  is  here;  and  the  old 
French  fort  possessen  an  historic  interest.  Fort 
Ontario  defends  the  h:irl»>r.  \\  hii  ti  eoiisists  of  an 
outer  and  an  inner  haven,  protected  by  break- 
waters and  accessible  for  large  steamers.  Then 
are  three  immense  trestie^i  that  facilitate  the  ex> 
tensive  eoal  trade  carried  on  by  the  port.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  <.'iain  and  lunilirr  also  are 
handled.  The  foreign  coTnniereeof  Oswejroin  1001 
consisted  of  exports  valued  at  $2.0ft2,000,  and 
imports  to  the  amount  of  $644,000.  The  city  has 
excellent  water  power,  and  is  noted  fot  its  manu< 
fiictures,  which  include  starch,  knit  goods,  shade 
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dotb,  car  springs,  boilers  and  engines,  toait, 
yam,  matebes,  oil- well  topylieSr  «te>  In  ttie 
census  jrear  of  1900  an  aggnigftte  capital  of 

$7,323,000  was  invested  in  the  ▼arious  industries, 

whii-h  had  a  production  valued  at  ?«.n>^,nno. 
Under  the  charter  of  IH'M>,  the  goveiuiiiftit  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
common  council.  The  members  of  the  department 
of  Are  and  police  are  chosen  hf  popular  rote. 
Appoint trvt'nt'S  to  other  important  offices  are  con- 
trolled ii>  the  Mayor,  whose  nominations  to  some 
departiiitiil-'  are  made,  howi  vt  r^  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  council.  Oswego  owns  and  operates 
the  water  works.  Population,  in  1890,  zlji42; 
in  1900,  22,199. 

Established  as  a  military  station  and  trading 
post  ;LJ»iiit  1724.  (>.-.\v'cpo  was  iiicnrix.ratcil  as  a 
village  ill  18i8,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1848.  Owing  to  its  luratiou,  it  was  an  exceed- 
ingly important  post  in  King  George's  War  and 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  In  1755  Colonel 
Mercer  built  two  wtronj;  fori**  licro,  and  in 
August,  1756,  General  MuuUuliu  attacked  and 
captured  the  place,  and  demolished  the  works, 
30  men  being  killed  or  irounded  on  each  side,  and 
1700  English  prisoners  bein^  taken.  In  1759 
Oswego  was  the  centre  nf  military  operation^!  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  point  from 
whii  h  Ci  iirral  Aiiilicr-t  with  10,000  mt  ii  started 
to  meet  Wolfe  at  (,iin  l(('t.  In  1706  Pontiac  here 
met  .Sir  Uiiliam  luhii^on  and  formally  suhiiiit- 
ted  to  the  English.  On  May  6,  1814,  a  strong 
English  force  captured  the  fort  after  a  sharp  en- 
gjineinent.  Coii'-ull  f'Juin  Viill.  Smith,  and  Child, 
Landmarks  of  Umayo  Votintif  ^. Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
1895). 

OSWEOO  BASS.  A  local  name  in  Xew  York 
State  for  the  large-mouthed  black  bass.  See  Ba.sh. 

OSWEOO  TEA  {  ilojianln  didumn  ).  An  ert-rt 
odorous  herb  of  the  natural  order  lAbtalte.  It 
has  bright  red.  showy  flowers,  much  Tisited  by 
boi^s,  f.ir  \vlii('1i  it  i^  ni'i  ii  planted  W  ft  pastUT* 
a^c ;  liciue  the  niiiiic  Ln'i-'  buliJi. 

OSWI^TBY,  ftr,'f«  trl.  A  municipal  borough 
and  market-town  in  Sbropiihirc,  England,  15 
miles  northwest  of  Shrewsbury  (Map:  England, 
r  n.  Ttie  town  has  good  |)ulili>'  ImiMinu'-.  It^ 
<;l>it'f  triulo  is  agricultural;  it  haj>  railway  vvorkr*. 
manufactures  of  machinery  and  agricultural  im- 
plements, breweries,  and  tanneries.  Coal  niineii 
and  limr.stone  quarries  are  worked  in  the'  neigh- 
borhood. It  owns  its  water-works  and  markets, 
has  installed  a  modem  system  of  sewage  disposal, 
an<l  iiuiiiitaiiiH  lihrarA'.  L.',viiiii.i-iiini.  and  inolatioii 
hospital.  An  early  I'.ritisli  town,  it  was  tiie 
scene  <)f  fn'^uent  coiul;  !-  1..  tvMc  n  "-ivons  and 
Welsh  and  Normans  and  \Vel»h.  Oswald's  Well 
and  Old  Oswestra,  an  early  British  encampment, 
are  neighboring  points  of  interest.  Population, 
in  1S!H,  8500:  in  lltOl,  HfSOO.  Consult:  Spaull, 
'■History  of  (Kwrstry  Parish  rhunb."  in  drne- 
alitgical  Mafinziur,  vol,  i.  (London,  1897)  ;  Lacey, 
"Manici|Nil  W  ork  and  Propress  In  Oswestry,'*  in 

Sum  t/'ir  I  1  -.rv'"'!    "'Ill  I  . 

OS'YMAN'DYAS  l  it  from  t.k,  '0<rvnapiias). 
The  name  of  a  Kinjr  nf  i  [>t  who,  according  to 
fJreck  writers,  iiivnded  Asia  with  a  Itrfte  army, 
gn-ntly  dist ingui'^hed  himself  by  bis  victories, 
and  conquered  tlie  Hactrians.  who  had  revolted 
from  him.  Diodnnis  describes  a  nia;.'nilic' Tit 
nioniinieiit,  the  Osymandeion.  erected  bv  t  - 
uuoarcb  in  the  Theban  necropolis  near  the  tombs 


of  the  concubines  of  Ammnn-  The  name  Osy- 
mandyas  is  merely  a  oomipt  Greek  form  of 
U9er-m<i'(t)-ri,  the  prenomen  of  Kameses  IL, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Osyman- 
deion was  in  reality  the  Kain<-'('Uin,  built  by 
Raineses  on  tlie  w:.esteru  bank  oi  the  Nile  at 
Thebes.  The  exploits  attributed  to  Osyniandyaa 
are  as  fabulous  as  those  ascribed  by  the  Greeks 
to  Sesostris  (q.v.).  Consult:  Diodorus,  i.,  47-49; 
Tzrfzcs.  rhil!„<l,  g.  iii.,  S02 :  iv..  tl-iO;  Budge,  ^ 
Hibloiy  of  L*fj/iA  (New  Vork,  1U02). 

OTAGO,  A-ta'gft.  The  southernmost  provin- 
cial district  of  South  Island,  New  Zealand  (q.v.). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Province  of 
(  aiitorbury,  ami  on  the  west,  east,  and  south  by 
ttie  Pacific  Ocean  (Map:  New  Zealand,  11  ti). 
Area,  about.  20,187  .s<juarc  miles.  Population,  in 
1891,  163,097{  in  1901,  173,111.  The  most  im- 
portant gold-fields  of  New  Zealand  are  in  this 
province.    Capital,  Duncdin. 

OTAHBITE,  6-ta^«-tA  or  &'tik  he't6.  The 
former  name  of  an  island  in  the  South  Fadfie. 

Sec  T v'irrr. 

OTAL'GIA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ara?.yia,  ear- 
ache, from  oif,  OU9,  ear  -|-  A^>t>f,  algos,  pain). 
Neuralgia  of  the  ear.  The  pain  is  non-intiamiaa* 
tory,  and  occurs  in  all  degrees  of  severity.  It 
may  arise  from  disease  of  the  nerves  of  tin-  car, 
or  may  l>e  transmitted  to  them  lelU-xly  from 
other  snur((s.  Decaying  teeth  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  otalgia;  it  is  sometimes  a  symptom  of 
nicer  or  cancer  of  the  tongue^  rheumatlBm  of  the 
teni|)oro-maxillat7  joint,  ctis.  When  patients 
complain  of  earache,  the  pain  is  far  more  com- 
monly due  to  otitis  iiitiliii.  or  irillammatinn  of  the 
tympanic  portion  of  the  ear,  a  much  more  serious 
affection.  See  OmiB  Media. 

OTAKTT,  A  1  ."'ni.  Tlie  second  soajviH  of  Vczn, 
Japan,  situated  on  the  western  ci)asi  of  ihe 
island.  22  miles  by  rail  west  of  Sa|)poro  iMap: 
Japan,  G  2).  It  is  important  principally  on  ac- 
count of  its  herring  fisheries,  which  give  occupa- 
tion to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants. 
Some  flint  implements  of  Aino  origin  are  the 
only  trace  of  the  nboriginss.  Population,  in  1898, 
56,901. 

OTART  (from  Oti.  ^rrspdr,  iftairot,  largs- 
eared,  from  «vr,  oiw,  ear).        eared  seal.  See 

Seal. 

OTAVAXO.  6'tA-Tn«.  A  town  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Imbabiira,  Ecuador.  26  miks  northwest 

of  Quito.  St  an  elevation  of  8422  feet  above  the 

-i-a  (Map:  T"<  tiador,  B  3).  The  town  is  well 
l>uilL  and  has  .some  cotton  and  woolen  mills.  It 
was  founded  in  1534  ami  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1669.  its  popula- 
tion is  about  8000. 

OTCHAKOV,  ft-chiilvAf.  A  fortified  seaport 
of  -^outlif  nt  Russia,  in  the  Government  of  Kber- 
s<^tn.  ^iniate<l  at  the  mouth  of  the  l>nieper,  60 
miltsu  ea»t  of  Odessa  (Map:  Russia,  D  5).  its 
harbor  is  much  frequented  by  coasting  vessels. 
It  was  formerly  on  important  Turkish  fort,  the 
last  remnants  of  whii  h  were  blown  up  by  the 
Russians  in  Uic  ("limcaii  War.  'I'lic  present  for- 
tiiications  are  modern,  and  command  the  en- 
trance to  the  Dnieper.    Population,  in  1897, 

10  7'^4 

OTFRIED,  r,t  frH  ( c.RO0-c.870) .   An  Alsatian 

 t  and  theologian.    Ah  a  student  at  the  .\bbey 

uf  Hsiint  Gall  he  was  a  friend  of  Solomon,  aftex^ 
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wnnl'^  Bishop  of  Constance;  he  then  studied  nt 
I'uldii  lunlfT  Rabauu?  Maurus.   Next  Otfried  be- 
came priest  and  monk  in  tlu"  wealthy  abbey  of 
Wt'isscnburg,    where    he    acted    An    a  notary 
{851).    Uis  lame  i.s  due  wholly  to  hi.s  Fniiikish 
or  Theodidc   (Dcutiich)   poem  on  the  Gospels. 
Not  understanding  Latin  hymns,  the  Frankish 
folk  kept  up  their  heathen  songs.    Otfried  raado 
up  his  mind  to  do  away  with  tliis  habit  by  put- 
ting Christian  songs  into  Prankish,  dei.-laring 
that  he  would  break  the  Devil's  wickedness, 
cut  down  foul  legends,  and  rid  hie  people 
of  the   son;: -I   tli;it   only   awoke   worldly  long- 
ings, that  v.diin.liil   the  ears  of  the  righteous 
and  saddcmil  the  litart.    Otfried's  l.ihir  i.iinujr- 
liorum  Domini  (Jratta  Thcodiitie  Comcriptuti  be- 
gins with  dedications  to  Louis  the  Geman  and 
to  Bishop  Solomon  in  Frankieh  verses,  and  to 
Liutbert,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  in  Latin  prose. 
The_poem  is  fiftc^Ti  tlioiHiiml  vcisv*  hm-^  ami  in 
strophes  like  the  Latin  hvnins.    it  is  retnurkabte 
because  it  uses  rhyme  Instead  of  the  allitera- 
tion cuatomaiy  in  Old  Germanie  poetry,  and  be- 
cause? ft  has  a  regular,  even  a  Latin  rhythm. 
Poetirrtlly,  it  is  inferior  to  the  Hcllitml,  n  work 
of  sitiiihir  eharaeter.    On  the  ground  that  we 
have  five  senses,  ami  that  each  sense  stirs  us 
to  ita  special  sin,  Otfrioil  divided  his  poem  into 
five  pane:  (1)  'f'*'  niui\ity  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist; (2)  the  meeting  of  the  first  disciples,  the 
first  miracles,  the  spread  of  Christ's  teachings ; 
f.T)  tlif  stnrv  of  ii-it<inniliiiL'  niiracl's  that  shook 
the  .T(wi>h    faith:    (4>    the   Passion;    (5)  the 
Resurri  rt  inn,  flic  Ascension,  and  the  Judgment. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  poem,  ended  in  856, 
ever  aeeomplished  Otfried's  aim;  yet  it  is  for 
the  philologist  and  the  student  of  cultural  his- 
tory a  work  of  great  value.  Of  Otfried's  other 
Mi  if  in>,'s  only  a  few  liit^  are  li  ft.    The  best  niatni- 
seript  of  his  Librr  l.i  nnni  liorum  is  at  Vienna. 
Consult:    Piper,  Oi frills  Kvaiifjclicnbuch   ( l-'rei- 
burg,   18ft4);    Kelle's   Text    {kmauhlttg,  1866> 
00):  niossartf  (ib.,  1870-81);  Erdmun's  T«Bt 
(Halle,  lss„'  >i:t  i  :  translations  by  Rapp  (Stutt- 
gart, 18i>8),  Keehenberg  (Chemnity..  1h(12),  and 
Kelle  (I'rague,  1870).   Consult  al^o:  Lachmann, 
in  bis  JiC^etnere  Schr^tm  (Berlin,  1870) ;  SchUtze, 
BeiM^e  eur  Poeiik  Otfried»  (Kiel,  1887) ;  and 
Tos.b.   Zur  EnlHtehungnficfichichle  dm  Evangr^ 
Uvnbuchrs  von  Otfried  (Grcifswald,  18&0). 

OTHEI/LO,  THE  KOOB  07  TENTCB.  A 

tragi'dy  by  Sliak(~|nar«'.  written  pri'l  iMy  in 
1004.  printed  in  quarto  1<J22,  and  in  folio  1(12.1. 
It  was  pniduoed  probably  in  lOO.j.  and  |)ositively 
in  IdIO  according  to  the  diary  of  the  Prince  of 
WQrttcmberjfs  secretary.  Shakeapeare  found  the 
story  in  "T'n  Capitano  Moro,"'  one  of  the  Italian 
no\els  in  Cinthio's  Hrratommilhi,  a  collection 
publi^ihed  in  l.">t;.").  A  French  translation  ap|>eari 'I 
in  1584,  but  no  i*]ngli^h  version  was  extant.  The 
general  plan  of  the  Italian  story  wae  followed  in 
the  tragedy,  but  none  of  the  names  wen  need 
except  a  modified  form  of  BeBdemonfl.  The  his- 
tory of  Venire  gives  an  account  of  'Murn.  a 
Governor  of  Cyprus,  whose  vritc  di«nl  on  the  re- 
turn voyage  under  mysterious  eircunistances,  and 
ihla  may  be  the  historical  basis  of  the  tole.  The 
title  Moor  means  an  Arab. 

OTHKAV,  iMih-mlln'  (Ar.  'Vthnmn,  ihn  ' Af- 

fitn}.  The  tbird  Caliph  nf  flii»  Moslems.  He  was 
bom  about  574.  He  belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  FMpbat,  and  was  counin  german  of  Abu  Sui- 


yan.  An  early  convert  to  Islam,  lu'  was  one  of  its 
most  zealous  supporters,  and  linked  hiniJiclf  still 
more  stron^'ly  tu  Mohammed  by  becoming  his 
son  in-law,  nmrrjiug  lirst  his  daughter,  Rukaiyai 
and  after  her  death,  her  younger  sister,  XJmm 
Kulthura.  lie  was  elected  to  succeed  Omar  in 
the  Caliphate  late  in  the  year  (H4.  The  choiee 
was  not  made  without  much  unf<<rnily  strife, 
Othmau's  UHmt  formidable  opponent  b^iug  Ali. 
i  ho  ^^  orldly  motives  thai  entered  into  the  poliqr 
of  othman  soon  brought  OH  serioua  difficulties. 
Thff  able  and  energetic  lenders  who  had  been  ap- 

pointe<l  hy  Omar  wire  supcrspdr-d  bj'  members 
of  Othnian's  own  family,  ami  of  thai  of  Abu  8uf- 
yan.  l'-;-'ypt  rt\oltt'<l.  ami  the  t'aliph  was  coni- 
pelled  to  rcin-tate  .-Vniru  in  the  government  of 
that  coniitry,  and  several  other  rebellions  were 
only  quelled  by  a  similar  restoration  of  the  pre- 
tIous  governors.  Zealous  Moslems  deplored  the 
friMy  of  their  chief,  ami  wi  ro  imli;,'nant  at  sf<'in^' 
the  chair  of  the  l*ro|fhi'i  occupied  by  Othman 
while  Abu  Bekr,  and  even  Omar,  were  accus- 
tomed to  seat  themselves  two  steps  below  it. 
Emboldened  by  the  knowledge  of  his  Tacillating 
and  cowanlly  disposition,  they  showere<l  upon 
him  reproaches  and  menaces;  the  bearer  of  their 
rcnion-l  1  aniis  having  been  ha^t inaiiiK'd  by  Oth- 
niati's  orxler,  a  general  revolt  ensued.  Othman 
averted  the  crisis  by  unconditional  submission ; 
but  having  soon  after  attempted  to  put  to  death 
Mohammed,  the  son  of  Abu  Bekr,  the  latter  made 
his  appraranff  at  ^fcdin.-i  at  (lie  lu'ad  of  a 
troop  of  nmlcoiitents.  ami  forcijig  hi»  way  to  th« 
presence  of  Othmaii,  stalil>ed  him  to  the  heart 
(€■56).  It  was  under  Othman  that  the  second 
revision  of  the  Koran  was  made,  and  an  antliMi* 
tic  copy  prepared  which  served  as  the  standard 
and  prototype.    See  Cauth;  Moh a m  m KDAA'iaM. 

OTHMAK  or  08MAH  I.,  snmasDed  Al- 

cilA7,f,  i.e.  the  Conqueror  ( 1251)  132r>) .  The 
founder  of  the  Ottoman  j>ower.  He  was  born  in 
Bithynia,  liis  fatlnr,  Krfo;.'rn],  havini:  ln'cn  the 
chief  of  the  Turks  in  Phrygia.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter,  in  1288.  his  tribe  chose  his  son  Oth- 
man (i,e,  the  ^ouns  bustard')  as  his  saeeesior. 
Othman  conquered  all  the  west  of  Asia  Minor-~ 
Nicn>a  (1304),  Marmora  (1307),  and  Bnisa, 
taken  just  before  his  death  by  his  sou  Orkhaii 
(132fi).  He  had  the  usual  failing  of  Oriental 
despots,  being  of  a  dissimulating  and  treacher- 
ous nature  when  it  sen'ed  his  aims.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  wise  and  politic.  Othman  held  his 
Court  at  Kara-Hlssar,  and  struck  money  in  his 

own  name,  hut  it  is  dimhtful  wtii'tlirr  hi-  ttxAc 
the  title  of  Sultan.  From  him  are  derived  the 
terms  Ottonass  and  Qsmanlis,  which  are  em- 

Sloyed  as  synooymoos  with  Turks.  Consult 
[smmer-Purgstoll,  OeseMekfe  dea  onmiitiscAeA 
n-  ichr.s  (4  vols..  2d  ed.,,Festb»  1834-36).  See 

Tl'BKEY. 

OTBKAHn.  (ir>05-22).  A  Turkish  Snltan, 

Son  of  Arhnict  I.  He  sun  i  ciled  his  uncle,  AIus- 
tiipha  L.  in  1<]18,  ruled  uitli  much  enerjiy,  and 
made  war  on  Sigisniund  III.  "f  Poland.  Defeated 
at  Khotin,  the  Sultan  swore  to  take  veng(nn<  t« 
on  the  Janissaries  for  the  miscarriage  of  his 
plan^^,  ;ind  was  killed  in  a  revolt  of  that  body 
wlien  lie  was  only  seventeen. 

OTHO  L,  The  Great  (012  73).  The  founder 
of  the  Holv  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  na< 
tion  {Uciliyts  roAniscAes  Jteiek  devUeher  Nan 
tUm),  Be  was  the  eldest  son  of  Heniy  the  Fowl* 
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er,  King  of  Germany,  and  was  early  recognized 
as  the  successor  to  the  crow-n.  In  036,  on  the 
death  of  bu  lather,  who  left  him  the  Ducliy  of 
Saxony,  he  was  elected  and  crowned  as  King  of 
the  Gfi Mi;iii>,  tlii>ii;,'li  his  liiollu'r  Ilonry,  who  had 
bwn  Imm  ii  ill  the  purple,  was  the  favorite  of  many. 
TiiitiH-tliatc'ly  upon  the  neWB  of  the  death  of  King 
Ueuiy,  the  vaiioua  conqueved  Slavic  tribM  mom, 
and  aiofd  them  foreign  wan,  eiril  strife  soon 

raged,  which  centred  around  Kiiip  OlhoV  t  r  thi-r 
Henry.  Otho  with  the  as-istain-e  (jf  Hiiii,.inn 
Bilhin;,'  rcjiuiscd  tlic  Slavs  niui  Hun;.'arians,  li-av- 
iiii,'  their  total  subju^»nLi()n  to  a  more  favorable 
time.  Meanwhile,  however,  Duke  El>crhard  of 
Frauconia,  feeling  hiniMlf  ioiured  by  Otbo,  eon- 
spired  with  Henry,  the  brother  of  Otho,  Oinel- 
hert  of  Lorraine,  and  others,  and  was  supported 
by  Louis  IV.  of  France.  But,  though  the  danger 
for  a  long  time  was  great,  Otho  finally  tri- 
umphed j  in  939  Eberhard  and  Giselbert*  were 
killed,  and  Henry  became  reooneiled  to  Ms  broth- 
er. A  new  aiisignnient  of  the  duchien  was  there- 
upon carried  out  by  Otho,  who  pave  them  to 
faithful  rehiti\('s  ami  di'voted  followers,  and 
bound  them  closer  to  the  Crown  than  they  iiad 
ever  been.  Meanwhile  Otho's  fame  had  M)read 
and  he  embraced  the  opportunily  for  interfering 
in  Italian  alTaira  when  he  was  summoned  by 
Quoon  Adelaide,  the  widow  of  King  Ixjfhair,  to 
protect  her  from  her  importunate  suitor,  lieren- 
gar  II.  In  951  Otho  answered  the  call,  Berengar 
was  defeated,  and  Adelaide  became  Otho's  sec- 
ond wife.  Berengar  It.  was  permitted  by  Otho 
to  rule  as  his  feiidatory.  But  though  Otho  thus 
was  master  of  Northern  Italy,  he  was  unable  to 
take  Rome,  wliieh  was  held  by  Alberic  II.  (q.v.), 
and  in  UOil  he  r*  tumi»d  to  Germany,  where  a  re- 
bellion, incited  by  Liudolf,  son  of  his  first  wife, 
toon  threatened  to  overturn  hia  throne,  espe- 
etatly  as  the  Hungarians,  talcing  adTantage  of 
the  internal  strife,  invaded  Germany  in  954. 
But  the  rebels  were  finally  overcome,  and  the 
Hungarians  were  decisively  defeated  in  955  in 
the  battle  on  the  Lechfeld,  which  ended  their 
raids  forever. 

In  0.")4  Alberic  II.  died,  and  his  son  Octavian 
liecame  I'ujjc  as  John  XII.  Against  him  Beren- 
gar took  up  arms,  whereupon  Otho  sent  his  son 
Liudolf  into  Italy.  Liudolf  died  in  037,  and  four 
years  later  the  German  King  himself  crossed  the 
Alps  for  the  second  time  and  ]>ut  an  end  to  the 
rule  of  Berengar.  The  gates  of  Rome  were 
opened  to  liini,  and  in  '.m!2  he  received  from  Jolin 
XII.  the  Impel  iul  crown,  thus  founding  tlie  Holy 
Roman  Empire  of  the  German  nation  and  estab- 
lishing that  eloae  connection  between  Italy  and 
Gernmnjr  which  formed  so  important  a  feature 

of  7nrdi;rval  hhtory.  Otho  lost  no  time  in  as- 
serting Ills  liii|>erial  prerogativps,  and  having 
called  a  council,  effected  the  deposition  of  .lolm, 
wlu)se  licentioiisru'ss  had  become  a  hiird- ii  to 
Italy  and  a  scandal  to  Christendom,  and  eau^ied 
Leo  Vin.  to  be  elected  in  his  place.  This  result- 
ed in  renewed  wars,  in  all  of  which  Otho  was  tIc- 
torious.  In  nrdrr  tfi  ofitain  i  i>n1rol  o\-.  r  the  wlioh' 
of  Italy,  (itlio  Miii^rlil  the  hand  at  li>i'  Greek  prin- 
cess Theo]  haiiii  inr  his  son  and  presumptive  suc- 
cessor. An  embastty  to  Constantinople  in  968 
fatted,  as  we  know  from  the  account  of  one  of  the 
ambassadors,  Liudprand  (q.v.).  Tliercupon  Otho 
bepin  to  make  inroa<ls  into  the  Italian  provinces 
of  the  Byrjintine  F^mpire  (Apulia  and  Calatuia  i . 
which  resulted,  in  972,  in  the  marriage  of  the 


later  Otho  IL  and'nieophaaOf  ttaoiudi  the  coveted 
prorinoes  vmee  never  surrendered.  On  May  7, 978, 

the  great  Emperor  died,  and  huriod  at  Ma^^ 
deburg,  which  he  luul  made  (he  seat  of  uu  urch- 
bishop.  Otho  ha<l  restored  tlie  prestige  of  the 
imperial  power,  but  it  rested  on  no  firm  founda- 
tion. He  was  compelled,  on  aceount  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  strong  middle  class,  to  depend  on  a 
party  among  the  higher  clergy  and  great  nobles, 
who,  under  weaker  sue(«ssQrs,  turned  against  the 
Crown.  Consult:  Vehae,  JCoteer  Otto  dcr  Ortme 
(3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1897) ;  KBpke  and  IMnnige«, 
Jahrhiiehrr  Ji.s  deutachen  Reicha  untrr  Otto  I. 
(Berlin,  1838  3!t)  ;  Kopke  and  DUmnikr,  h'ustr 
Olio  tier  diD^isi-  (  I.eiji/.i;:,  1876);  Giesehrivlit, 
Oeschichte  der  deuUchen  KaUcrxeUf  vol.  i.  (ath 
ed.,  Brunswick,  1881). 

OTHO  II.  (955-83).  Holy  Roman  Emperor 
from  973  to  983.  Ue  was  a  son  of  Otho  the 
Great,  during  whose  lifetime  (007)  he  had  been 

crowned  n<*  Kmprrnr.  In  072  he  was  married  to 
the  Uv/antiue  I'rineess  'rheo]>hano.  At  first  Otho 
\\as  content  to  rule  under  the  re;i*'ni'v  of  hi.s 
muttier,  the  Empress  Adelaide;  but  differencca 
having  arisen  iM^tween  them,  his  mother  withdrew 
from  all  ahare  in  the  administration.  Civil  war 
broke  out  through  the  machinations  of  Eenry  IL 
of  Bavaria,  wlin  formed  a  secret  alliance  against 
the  young  Emperor;  but  Otho  put  down  the 
rebellion  in  977.  The  next  scene  of  war  was 
Lorraine,  which  the  French  King,  Lothair,  had 
aeiaed  as  a  former  appanage  of  his  crown;  biit 
here,  after  a  partial  defeat.  Otho  sucf^eded  in 
reasserting  hid  power  in  '.178,  and  not  content 
with  his  advantage,  devastated  Clianipu'^nf,  pur- 
sued and  captured  Lotbuir,  and  advanced  upon 
Paris,  one  of  the  Sttbltrbs  of  which  he  burned, 
tkarcely  was  this  war  ended  when  tlie  disturbed 
condition  of  Italy  called  Otho  acroM  the  Alps. 
Ilis  presence  put  a  stop  to  the  insurrection  at 
Milan  and  Bome,  vj-here  he  reestablished  order; 
and  having  advanced  into  Ix>wcr  Italy,  he  dc- 
leated  the  Saracens,  drove  back  the  Qreeka,  and 
after  establishing  bis  suprcniacy  in  Apulia 
and  Cnlahria,  which  he  claimed  in  ripht  of  hia 
wife,  Iheophano,  made  liim^elf  master  of  Naples 
and  Salerno,  and  linailv  i  Taranto,  in  I'S2.  The 
(Jreek  Emperor,  alarmed  at  the  »*ucce6sful  am- 
bition of  Otbo,  called  the  Saracens  again  into 
Italy,  who  jntve  him  battle  with  overwbelnung 
ntimbers.  'Hie  result  was  a  total  defeat  of  tlw 
Empernr  at  Cotrone.  Otho  himself  narrowly 
escaped  ciipture  by  the  Saracens,  only  to  find 
himself  on  a  Greek  ship,  where  he  was  virtually 
a  prisoner;  but  as  the  vessel  neared  Roesano, 
a  friendly  port,  he  contrived  to  escape.  Otho 
now  hastened  to  Verona,  where  a  diet  was  held, 
which  was  numerously  attended  by  the  princes  of 
(Jerniany  and  It.ily,  and  at  whieli  liis  infant  son 
Uilio  was  retogniwd  a*  his  successor.  This  diet 
is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  confirmation  by  Otho 
of  the  franchises  and  privileges  of  the  Republic 
of  Venice,  and  the  enactment  of  many  new  la^. 
Otho'-;  death  at  Rome,  Doemher  7.  083.  arrested 
llie  oxecvition  of  the  preiiarations  a^'ainst  the 
Greeks  and  Saracens,  whii  h  had  heen  planned  at 
the  Diet  of  Verona,  and  left  the  Empire  em- 
broiled in  wars  and  internal  disturbances.  Con- 
sult: (liesehrceht,  Jahrhiiehrr  de.t  Deutschcn 
Rrichu  untrr  der  Herrschaft  Kaixer  Otto  II. 
i  lierlin,  1840)  ;  and  Geschirhtr  drr  d*  ul<;rh*it 
Kaiscrseitf  vol.  i.  (5th  ed.,  Brunswick,  1881). 
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OTHO  in.  (!)801O02).  Holy  Romnu  Emperor 
from  ys^  to  lOOi.    He  waa  the  sou  of  Otho  II. 
and  his  wife,  Theophuuo,  and  on  him  father's 
dnth,  in  983,  was  iuuuediateljr  crowned  l^a^  ol 
the  Gmnaiu  at  Aix-la-Chapellc.  From  this  tune 
till         when  be  rortivid  the  liiiperiiil  crown 
at  Rome,  the  govemiueuL  was  admin intered  with 
extraordinary  Hkill  and  discretion  by  tlin  c  female 
idativei  oi  the  boy  Kiiw— viz,  hia 'mother,  Theo- 
pliaiio,  who  died  in  991;  his  grandmother, 
Adelaide;  and  his  aunt,  Matilda,  Abbes!<  of  (^ued- 
linbui>,'.    T)u'  priiKcs  of  the  Imperial  family  ilia- 
jniti-d  tlif  ri^rlit  uf  llifso  royal  latlies  to  llic  cus- 
tody of  the  young  monarch.    Ueury  of  Bavaria, 
the  nearest  agnate,  having  aeiaed  the  person  of 
Otho,  tried  to  usurp  the  supreme  power;  but, 
opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  other  princes  of 
the  Empire,  he  was  tomjHlled  to  release  him,  in 
consideration   of   receiving  back   his  fnrtVited 
duchy.   Otho  early  showed  that  hv  had  inherited 
the  great  qualitiee  of  his  forefathers.    In  90G 
be  waa  erawned  Emperor  by  hie  relative,  Gregory 
v.,  whom  he  had  nii-^ctl  to  tho  Pnpal  throne,  and, 
hiiviuy  st'llled  the  ulFairs  of  Italy,  returned  to 
Germany.     Tlio   reltellinn   of   Creseentins,  who 
drove  Gregory  from  the  Papal  throne,  compelled 
Otho  to  return  tO  Italy,  where  success,  as  usual, 
attended  Iiis  meaaures.    Cresoentius,  vlio  liad 
thrown  himself  Into  tSant'  An^jelu,  was  seized 
and  beheaded,  topther  with  twelve  of  liis  eliief 
adherents;  the  Aiitipoi)e,  John  XVI.,  impriboued; 
Gregory  restored;  and  on  the  speedy  death  of 
tlie  latter,  Otho's  oid  tutor,  Gerbert,  Archbishop 
of  Ravenna,  raised  to  the  Papacy  under  the  titw 
of  Sylvester  II.,  as  the  flr^^t  Pope  of  French  na- 
tionality.    (See  Sylvestku   II.)     Otho,  elated 
with  his  success,  took  m\>  liis  resideme  in  Hmne, 
where  he  organized  the  Government,  erected  new 
buildings,  and  8howe<l  every  di.sposition,  notwith- 
standing tlie  ili-ooncealed  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Romans,  to  conrert  their  city  into  the  capital  of 
the  Western  Empire.    Together  with  Sylvester 
he  dreamed  uf  rt.4;^ttibliiihing  in  full  the  old 
Boman  Empire,  but  the  insurrection  of  the  Mo- 
mans  frustrated  his  plans,  and,  escaping  from 
the  dty  at  the  rfadc  of  his  life,  he  withdrew  to 
Ravennu  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
from  Germany;  but  before  they  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  Otho  dii  'i  in  1002  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
Consult:    Wilnmn,   Jahrbiicher   des  Dcutachcn 
Reicha  unter  Kaiser  Otto  III.  (Berlin,  1840); 
Giesebrecht,  Omdiiekte  dcr  dcutachcn  Kaiaergeitf 
vol.  L  (5th  ed.,  Brunswick,  1881).  « 

OKEO  IV.  (c.l  175  1218).    Holy  Roman  Em- 

fi!ror  from  1198  to  1214.  He  was  the  son  of 
enry  the  Lion,  Dulee  0f  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 

and  Matilda,  sister  of  Richard  the  T.ion-heartcd. 
His  father  was  outlawed  by  Frederirk  Barbaros- 
Ra  in  1180,  and  in  the  follnuim,'  year  was 
stripped  of  most  of  hi.s  dominions.  Otho  and  hia 
brother  succeeded  to  a  small  fragment,  the  later 
Bmnswick  and  LUncburg.  Otho  was  educated 
at  the  English  Court  and  participat«^  in  Rich- 
ard's wars  against  Philip  Augustus  of  Fraii>e. 
In  1197  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  died,  leaving  an 
Infont  heir,  Frederick  II.'  .\  majority  of  the 
German  Minoee  offered  the  crown  to  Philip, 
Dolce  of  Swabla,  brother  of  Henry  (1196),  but 
the  Guelph-s  set  up  Otho  as  rival  King.  A  civil 
war  resulted,  and  by  1206  Otho  was  apparently 
defeated,  but  Philip  was  ansiissinate.i  in  I  JOH  hy 
Otho  of  Wittelsfaach.  Otho  of  Brunswick  was 
zMQgnUed  \f  Innoecnt  IIL,  who  crowned  him 


Holy  Roman  i:  ror  at  Rome  in  1209.  In  1210 
Otho  was  c.\cummumcated  by  the  Pope  because 
he  had  seized  some  Papal  territory,  and  in  1211 
some  ol  the  German  princes  deposed  Othu  in 
favor  of  Frederick  II.,  King  uf  Sicily  and  Naples, 
After  an  unsuccessful  struggle,  and  after  tlie  <le 
feat  at  Bouvines  (q.v.)  by  Philip  Au^uaius  in 
1214,  Otho  withdrew  to  his  estates  in  Brunswick, 
where  he  passed  the  last  part  of  his  life  in  peni> 
tcntial  ezereisea.  He  di^  May  10,  1218.  CoU' 
suit  Winkthnaiin,  PhiJiji  von  Schimben  und  Otto 
ly.  ton  Ilraunnvhictiy  ( Leipzig,  1873-78). 

OTHO,  Marcus  Salvius  (32-69).  Emperor  of 
Rome,  from  January  15  to  April  17,  A.D.  4t9.  He 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  Etruscan  fam- 
ily. He  was  11  fa\oritc  companion  of  Nero, 
who  ap|H>inted  him  Guvemur  of  Lusitania,  in 
which  office  he  acquitted  himself  creditably. 
On  the  revolt  of  Gaiba  against  Nero  (68), 
Otho  joined  himself  to  the  former;  but  beinff 
disappointed  in  his  hope  of  being  proclaimea 
Galba's  successor,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
small  band  of  soldiers  to  the  Forum,  where  he 
was  proclaimed  Emperor,  and  Galba  was  slain. 
Otlio  was  recognised  as  Emperor  over  all  the 
Knni.in  possessions,  with  the  exception  of  Ger- 
Uiuny,  where  a  large  nrmy  was  stationed  under 
Vitcllius.  The  tir^t  f  eoks  of  his  reign  were 
marked  hy  au  indul^'i  lu  i;  toward  his  personal 
enemies,  and  a  devotion  to  business,  which, 
tlMugh  at  total  variance  with  his  usual  habits, 
excited  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects  the  most 
favorable  hopes.  Put  the  tide  of  reltellion  raised 
in  Germany  by  Vaiens  and  Cir<  iiia  during  the 
reign  of  Galba  had  by  this  time  ptthered 
strength,  and,  these  commanders  having  prevnilfvl 
upon  Vitellius  to  Join  hia  forces  i»  theirs, 
the  combined  army  poured  into  Italy.  Otho 
possessed  several  able  generals,  who  re- 
peatedly defeated  the  rebels;  but  the  prudence 
of  some  among  them  in  restraining  the  enthu- 
siasm of  their  troops,  who  wished  tO  follow 
up  their  victories,  was  considered  as  coward* 
ice  or  treason,  and  produced  dissensions  in 
Otho's  camp.  This  state  of  matters,  becoming 
known  to  the  generals  of  Vitellius,  en- 
couraged them  to  unite  their  armies  and  fall 
upon  the  forces  oi  Otho.  An  obstinate  engage- 
ment took  place  near  the  junction  of  the  Adda 
and  the  Po,  in  which  the  army  of  Otho  was 
completely  routed,  and  the  survivors  went  over 
cm  tile  follow  in;;  day  t<i  tlie  side  of  the  victor. 
Otho,  though  by  no  means  reduced  to  extremity, 
resolved  to  make  no  further  resistance,  settled 
his  affairs  with  the  utmost  deliberation,  and 
stabbed  himself,  April  17,  AJ>.  69. 

OTHO    OF    BAMBERa,  biim^bftrK,  SajhY  ' 
(&I069-1139).    Apratle  to  the  PtHneranians. 
He  was  bom  In  toe  County  of  Breiienz.  became 

Court  chaplain  to  thp  Polish  Tiukf  T.ndi^las 
Hermann,  aud  through  his  diplomatic  duties 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Empcrnr  Henry 
IV.,  who  niadie  him  bis  Chancellor,  and  in  1102 
appointe<l  him  Bishop  of  Bamberg.  He  tntro* 
duced  Cliristianity  into  Pomerania.  and  after 
his  death  was  canonized. 

OTHO  07  FBEISnrOy  frlMng  (c.l  111  .'SS). 
The  greatest  of  the  German  chroniclers  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  was  an  tmele  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  r!arliari)-.-^n,  \vas  educahd  .it  Paris, 
and,  attracted  by  the  ascetic  life  of  the  Cister- 
cians, he  entered  fhefar  monaateiy  at  hldrimond 
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in.  1133.  Four  years  thereafter  he  was  elected 
Abbot,  and  on  the  same  day  became  abu}  Biahop 
of  KiTflsinp.   Ife  always  fflliorpd  hard  for  bia 

tlion^f.  but.  also  jmrtiiipalril  in  tin-  iiulities  of 
lu»  Uaji.  He  joined  the  Netoml  CrtiNuk-,  led  by 
Conrad  III.  of  (ierinnny,  and  in  11 50  returned 
to  Europe.  Between  1143  and  1146  he  wrote 
his  afhreniea,  to  which  he  planned  to  add  the 
Gcsta  Fridcrici  Jmpcratorix.  Imt  died  hoforo  tin* 
work  was  finished.  IIIh  woik»  have  l»etn  iclitid 
by  \N  iliiiaii  in  the  Monumcnta  (Jermaniv  His- 
torica,  iScriptorcs,  vol.  x.\.  (Hanover,  1808); 
Consult,  also,  the  (.Jeruian  translation  by  Kohl  in 
OmehicklMschrciber  dcr  dcutadten  Vorzeitf  XIL 
Jahrhundert,  vol  iz.  (Leipzig,  1894). 

OTHO  07  irOBOHBZM,  nOrfhltai  (MOSS). 

A  well-known  German  nobli-,  who  played  an 
active  role  in  the  »tru;;<;li's  of  the  reifm  "f  II'  nry 
IV.  Otho  was  desfondi'd  from  nii  old  Saxnn 
family,  whose  seat  was  near  (Jiittjnjj[en.  In  lOCl 
Annies  of  Poitiers,  who  was  Rcp'nt  during  the 
minority  of  ber  son,  Henry  IV.,  ^uve  the  vacant 
Duchy  of  Bavaria  to  Otho,  in  order  to  (^in  his 
aid  apuiii^t  the  powerful  interests  arrayed  against 
hpr.  But  the  Kmpress  was  an  inrapal)1e  woman, 
and  in  consc([Upnpe  Otho  of  Xordlieim  united 
with  the  powerful  pudatea  to  bring  about  her 
downfall.  The  c<)iis|iir.iton  obtained  posseaiiion 
in  1002  of  thr  ymni;:  ruler's  jK-rson  and  deposml 
the  Kmprrss  from  tlu'  rtj^iiu  v.  Henry  IV.  never 
forjiavo  this  <le<Hl.  When  the  youn;»  Kin}»  as- 
Humcd  the  government  in  person,  Otho  whh  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  tlw  great  nobler,  and  his 
downfall  app«*are<I  necessary  in  order  to  permit 
the  full  development  of  the  Imperial  power.  In 
1070  Otho  was  sudd«  iil>'  <  \\  \{]\  |ilainiiii^' 

a  new  conspiracy  in  ordiT  tf»  make  himself  Kinp. 
Trobably  the  accusation  was  false,  but  Otho  was 
found  guilty,  deprived  of  his  duchy,  and  waa 
compelled  to  submit  to  Henry.  He  never  ijaw 
»ip,  however,  t!io  ntfcnijtt-i  to  rcffivrr  ln-;t 
territories,  nn«l  hijicc  wan  itnolved  in  ami  led 
the  numerous  uprisin^.'s  of  (lie  Saxons  apiinst 
Henry  IV.  In  1077  Otho  heljH'd  to  eht(  Hudolph 
of  Swabia  as  (lerman  Kiny  in  opposition  to 
Henry,  and  when  Rudolph  fell  in  battU>,  in  lOHO, 
he  supported  Hernuuin  of  Luxemburg;.  thou};h  he 
had  licipnl  to  (ilifxiii  till-  (lection  himself.  Otho 
Is  iin{iorlant  Im-cuusc  lir  i-  typical  of  the  entire 
class  of  great  German    nnliles,  who  were  ever 

ready  to  oppose  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
emperon  to  «trenjrthen  their  govemment.  Con- 

suit:  V<>};eler.  Otit,  roii  \ordhi:im  (Minden, 
IHSO)  ;  (Ji(>seliri-<lii,  (ivschichtc  dir  dvutsclwn 
Kaim  ndt,  vol.  iii.  (Sth  «d.,  Leipzig,  1800). 

OTIC  GANGLION  (from  Gk. 
relating  to  the  ear.  from  oi'r,  oux,  ear),  fhie  of 
the  four  cranial  sympaUietic  pan;;lia.  the  other 
thn-e  bcinff  Meckel's  (q.v. ),  the  ophthalmic 
(q.v.),  and  the  submaxill.iry  (q.v.).  The  otic 
or  Arnold's  fiaufjlion  is  a  small  oval,  llattened 
maM.  of  reddish  gray  color,  situated  immediately 
l)elow  the  foramen  ovale.  ( .  Sia  i.r..)  It  is 
connected  with  the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  frcmi  whieh  it  may  receive  n 
motor  and  pottsibly  also  a  sensory  root.  It 
communicate*  with  the  }:loss(iphar>-npeal  ner^'c, 
from  it    probalily    derives    a    >«  nsory 

root,  and  \^ith  the  facial  nerve,  fiuiii  which 
it  fp'ts  a  motor  root.  T'oiimumication  with  tlie 
sympathetic  in  efTected  through  a  filament  from 
a  puxua  surzoundiog  the  middle  meningeal  «r- 


tery.  It  distributes  branches  to  the  teuor  tjrm- 
pani  and  tensor  palati  muscles. 

CTIS,  BAK.S  (1784  IhiJl).  An  American  jwr- 
trait  painter,  born  in  New  England,    lie  wa» 

firobably  self-taught,  and  at  first  painted  por* 
raits  in  New  York  C?ity.  Afterwards,  in  181S, 
he  settled  in  Philadelphia.  His  "Interior  of  ti 
.Smithy"  (1819)  is  in  the  Peiui-ylvania  Academy 
(if  Kine  .\rt-.  It  is  his  only  kiiovMi  i,'iiire  piciuie. 
,M<)-,t  of  his  work  was  jwrtraiture,  and  this  in- 
cludes President  JelTersou,  engraved  for  Del*- 
plaine's  Portrait  Qatlery;  Alexander  I^wson; 
the  painter  Jarris;  himself;  and  Dr.  Physick, 
of  u  hidi  he  made  a  im  /zotint  engra\ing. 

OTIS,  Elwcu.  STcriiii^  ( 1838— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can soldier.    He  was  bom  at  Frederidc,  Mdi, 

but  early  removed  with  hi--  family  to  a  fann 
near  Roi-hester.  N.  Y.,  and  grailuated  at  tlie 
l  iuveisity  of  llfK-hcstcr  in  Is.jS.  Tlirec  vi-ars 
lattr  h«  graduated  at  tiie  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  then  opened  an  office  in  Roches(<  r;  but  in 
lBtt2  be  entered  the  militaiy  service  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  captain  in  the  140th  New 
York  Volunteers,  and  f-eivcd  witli  them  through- 
out the  Civil  War,  risinj,'  tu  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. He  participated  in  many  of  the 
battles  of  the  Army  of  the  i^otomac,  including 
Gettysburg  and  the  Wilderness,  and  waa  mus- 
tered out  in  with  the  brevet  rank  of 
brigadier-general  ni  \<duniecrs.  The  next  year 
he  was  apjminted  Iieuleiiant-i<d()nel  of  the 
Twenty-second  Infautry  in  the  Keguiar  Army, and 
by  sueceiisivc  promotions  U'came  wlonel  in  ISSO, 
brigadier'fleneral  in  1893,  major-general  of  vcdun- 
teers  in  18116,  and  ma jor-geneml  in  the  Keguiar 
Army  in  PJOO.  In  ISlis  he  was  ^  nt  to  the  Philip- 
pines, where  he  rclitncd  Majoi  ijcucral  Wesley 
-Merritt  a.s  commander  of  the  I'nited  States 
ioret's  and  Militiiry  Governor  of  the  ialandB,  and 
in  February,  189!>,  he  was  breretted  major-gen- 
eral in  the  Regular  Army  for  "military  skill  and 
most  distinguished  services  in  the  Philippines.'* 
He  was  a  member  of  the  liist  Philippines  com- 
mission in  iti'.U*.  In  il>0<i  he  wa^  rci ailed  to  the 
United  States  and  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Lakes,  and  in  Mardi, 
ll>t)2,  was  retired  from  the  service. 

OTIS,  Fes.sk.xuen  Nott  ( 1825-1  flOO) .  An 
American  surgeon,  bom  at  BalUton  Spa,  N.  Y. 
He  was  educated  at  Union  Goll^  and  at  the 

New  York  Medical  College  and  the  (\dh_re  r>f 
Pliysifians  and  Surgeons.  In  the  latter  ju<>iiiu- 
tion  he  waa  hetuier  on  L;enit>i  urinary  dis«-a>es 
(1802-71).  nnil  then  clinical  professor  of  that 
subject.  Me  invented  many  surgical  instru- 
ments, of  which  the  more  important  are  the 
urethrometer,  the  dilating  catheter,  and  an 
evieiiafoi  for  use  after  lithotrity.  His  works 
include  many  monogra|diH  on  his  eitpecial  branch, 
including  Crethral  ^trictareB  (1877)  and  Oentfo- 
J'rinury  Dist  asm  fT^S^t. 

OTIS,  Gkorge  Aix\am>kk  (1830-81).  An 
American  military  surgeon,  l>orn  in  lJ<»st«^n. 
Mass.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  18411,  and 
in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Ptansylrania 
in  1851.  In  September,  181)1,*  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Massachusetts 
Volunteers.  ^\'ith  them  he  served  onlil  18(54. 
when  he  was  appoinli'd  surgeon  of  I'nitcil  .States 
Volunteers,  and  was  assigned  tO  duty  as  curator 
of  the  Army  Medical  Musenm  and  cuatodian  of 
the  DivirioB  of  Surgical  BeooNrda  At  Wnshingtao. 
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On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  accepted  an  ap- 
poiutment  m  asaistaut  surgeon  in  the  medical 
corps,  and  eootinued  his  duties  at  the  musenm, 

which,  owing  to  his  zi'al  and  eni'r;.'y,  cainc  to 
possess  the  most  valuable  surgical  kind  unulom- 
ical  col!(<tioiis  in  the  world.  He  compiled  the 
surgical  volumes  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
History  of  the  War  (1870-81),  contributed  fre- 
quently to  medical  publicAtions,  and  for  three 
yesrs  edited  the  Richmond  Medical  Journal. 
A\tM>Ui^  his  \vritiiif:s  are  K.rci.\i(iit  of  Ihr  Head 
of  the  Femur  for  Uumhot  Injury  (1800)  and 
Amputation  of  the  Eif^^^i  i»  MitUary  Bvrfftrjf 
(imi) . 

OTIS,  Harri.son  Gkay  ( I7t>5-1<548).  An 
American  lawyer  and  politician.  He  was  born 
in  Boston,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1783,  vas 
admitted  to  the  bar  three  years  later,  and  soon 

Ijccame  one  of  Boston's  most  eloquent  orators. 
In  17l>6  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature, 
and  the  next  year  was  sent  to  Congress  as  n 
Federalist.  After  the  expiration  of  hi^  term  he 
vas  ehoeen.  to  All  a  number  of  Stnte  ofllces,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  })oliticians  in 
Massachusetts.  His  popularity  was  greatly  di- 
minished, however,  by  the  ucti\f  part  he  took 
in  the  Hartford  Convention  tq.v. ),  though  he 
was  afterwards  elected  United  States  Senator 
(1817)  and  Mayor  of  Boston  (1829).  Bis  bril- 
liant oratorical  powers  made  him  a  leader  in 
the  Senate,  where  he  op|M)Me<l  flic  further  ex- 
tension of  slavery.  Criticism  uf  the  Hartford 
Convention  led  him  to  publish  a  serii>H  of  Letters 
in  Defense  of  the  Hartford  Conrcntion  and  the 
People  of  Masmehusctia  (Boston,  1824).  Con- 
sult luring,  The  Mundred  Botton  Orator*  (Boe* 
too,  1854). 

OTOS,  .Tamer  (1725-83).  An  .American  states- 
man of  the  Rev(ihi(ir)iiarv  periinl.  He  was  Ikihi, 
February  5,  172.3,  at  \Vest  Barnstable.  .Mas.<i. ; 
^aduated  at  Harvard  in  174."}.  and  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Jeremiah  Gridley.  He  practiced 
for  two  years  at  Plymouth,  but  settled  in  1748 
in  Boston,  where  he  soon  rose  tn  ihr  front  rank 
in  his  profesHion.  Tn  17t51,  wVu o  he  was  .Advo- 
cate-General, application  was  m  idc  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Court  for  writs  of  asaiestance, 
general  search  warrants  for  the  discovery  of 
smuggled  goods  importfii  into  the  colony.  Otis 
was  convinced  of  the  illiL-ality  of  these-  writs, 
and  resigned  his  ofTn  !■  railn-r  than  iiri.Mic  in  their 
defmsc.  He  was  iminetltatelv  engaged  to  argue 
against  them,  which  he  did  in  a  speech  of  great 
loTDB  and  eloquence.  It  was  of  this  speech  that 
John  Adams  said  "American  independence  was 
then  and  therf  born."  The  jti.l^t,.^  rrscrM  il  (licir 
dt'cisiua,  but  no  uiure  writs  w«-re  etiforifJ.  tluiugk 
some  were  issue<l.  The  resignation  of  Otis  and 
his  plea  in  behalf  of  the  popular  side  of  the 
vrits^of-assistanoe  controversy  gave  him  a  high 
rcptitntinn  for  patriotism,  ability,  and  eloquence, 
which  he  more  than  maintained  in  the  l.^gislu- 
ture,  to  which  he  \vas  elected  the  same  year. 
Taking  an  active  part  in  the  legislative  discus- 
sions upon  taxation  and  reprc.-^ntation.  he  be- 
enme  still  more  conHpicuottS  by  publishing  in 
the  following  year,  1762,  his  Vtndteation  of  tha 
Conduct  of  the  House  of  Hepresent'if!' '  n,  \v1ii<^h 
has  tjeen  considered  one  of  the  sources  from 
which  all  th«  arguments  against  Parliamentary' 
taxation  were  later  drawn,  and  the  basis  of  all 
rabsequent  treatises  on  free  speedi  in  America 


and  France.  Thia  was  fuUowwl,  in  1764,  by  his 
Rights  of  the  Uritish  UoUnUes  Asserted  and 
Propfd.    His  apparent  recognition  of  Parlia- 

iiuntary  suprennuy  in  this  pamphlot.  however, 
vtd  Lu  qualify  the  regard  in  whicli  lie  hud  been 
held  by  the  extremists.  In  a  third  pamphlet, 
entitled  Considerations  on  Behalf  of  the  L'oloniats, 
published  the  following  ywT,  he  reestablished 
himself  in  the  esteem  of  the  radicals.  On  June 
6,  1705,  he  made  a  motion,  which  was  carried, 
that  a  ion;,'rej4s  of  re|<ic^futati\cs  frum  the 
various  colonies  should  be  conveiad.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  measure  a  circular  letter  wat 
sent,  inviting  the  colonies  to  join  in  a  eangreasi 
and  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  which  met  in  New 
^'ork  in  the  fall  of  1705,  was  the  result.  Otis 
took  part  in  tlie  pro<-eedings  of  this  botly,  and 
served  on  the  committee  which  framed  an  address 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  in 
170rt,  hitt  the  Governor  interpo.sed  his  negative 
then.  Its  also  in  the  following  years.  In  1708, 
after  the  passage  throuj.'h  I'arlianieiit  of  Charles 
Tuwnshend's  bill  for  the  taxation  of  the  colonies, 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court  sent  a  second 
circular  letter  to  the  other  colonies,  calling  OH 
them  to  join  in  some  ccsnmon  plan  for  protec- 
tion. It  was  i!i  answer  to  the  nu  ssage  of  Ber- 
nard, the  Rtiyal  tiovernor,  demanding  that  the 
circular  he  rwalled,  that  Otis  made  a  notable 
speech,  condemned  by  the  oartisans  of  the  Crown 
as  '^e  most  violent,  insolent,  abusive,  and  tna- 
sonable  declaration  that  {K'rhaps  was  ever  de- 
livered." Only  seventeen  mendicrs  voted  to  re- 
call the  circular.  In  ITii!'  tlie  customs  commis- 
sioners accuse<l  him  in  Kugland  of  treason.  This 
coming  to  his  notice,  he  publicly  denounced  the 
coromissioners  in  the  Boston  Gaeetle.  Meeting 
Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  in  a  cofT**- 
room  th*'  next  night,  he  ln-eaiiic  in\<ilve<l  in  a  dis- 
pute witii  liini.  An  alfray  n  -ultni.  in  whicii  Otis 
received  a  cut  on  the  head,  \v!ii(  h  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  bis  subticquent  insanity. 
He  sued  Robinson,  and  recovered  £2000  damages, 
but  relinquished  this  sum  in  considrration  of  a 
written  apology  fr<iiu  I'uliinson.  Afier  a  short 
residence  in  tlu-  <nuiitiy  for  the  hemru  (if  liis 
health,  he  returned  to  the  Legislature  lu  1771. 
He  was  in.sane  for  the  greater  part  of  bis  sub- 
sequent life,  with  the  exi-eption  of  a  short  in- 
terval, when  he  went  back  to  lk>ston  and  resumed 
the  jiiaedce  of  his  profession.  Tlie  last  two 
years  of  liis  lil(t  were  spent  at  .\n<lover.  wliere 
he  was  killed  l>y  lightning.  May  23,  178.3.  He 
published  in  1760  a  treatise  on  TA«  Jtudiments 
of  Jittlin  Prosody;  leffA  a  Dissertation  on  Letters 
I  III-  Prli\''ipf,ii  of  Harmony  in  Poetic  and 
J'nisiiif  <'uiii;t<, si/ion.  Of  his  public  career  the 
elder  .vd.un-,  sni,i :  •»!  never  kncv  a  man  whose 
love  for  his  country  vas  so  sincere;  never  one 
who  suffered  «>  much ;  never  one  whose  serviecs 
for  any  ten  ye. us  nf  his  life  were  so  im|Kirtnnt 
or  so  esM-ntial  to  llie  cause  of  his  country  as 
those  of  Mr.  Otis  from  1700  to  1770."  His  f.ife 
has  been  written  by  William  Tudor  (Boston, 
182.3)  ;  also  by  Prancis  Bowcn  (Boston,  1847). 
Also  consult  Tyler.  /I'.  rnrv  ffistori/  of  the 
Ameriean  l\>\i,Uil  i'hi  i  \eu*  ^uik.  1S!)7|. 

OTITIS  ME  DIA  I  Xeo  Lnt..  intlanunation  of 
the  middle  ear  i.  \ii  inflanunal ion  of  the  struc- 
tures of  the  tympanic  cavity  of  the  ear.  It  may 
be  aeute  or  ehronie.   There  is  an  effusion  of 
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fluid  into  the  middle  car,  which  may  be  sorou? 
(Ihe  catarrhal  furni)  or  this  may  becoint-  iii- 
l«i-l«'<l  \Mlh  i>iis  |>ri..luiiii;.'  f,'aii i>ln-.  (Ilif  |iuiii- 
Icul  lonii).  It  uriijvs  iioui  ixptisiure  to  cold  or 
wet,  the  iiitruductioii  of  tiuids  into  the  middle  CW 
throttgb  th«  Kustachian  tube  while  batbiog.  or 
through  dottchitig  the  no»c,  or  by  extension  of  in- 
fl.uiiiuatory  |(nn.  >>i-^  imiii  tliv  nose  and  iliroat. 
it  oltcu  U'iiins  m  ihm  wu>  during  the  course  of 
the  infectious  fevers,  particularly  in  eearlatin», 
when  it  i«  of  th«  purulent  type.  Tbe  qrmptoins 
of  the  acute  form  arc  sudden  and  intense  pain  in 

ftu'  c.tr,  ini'icic^i  (1  liy  ('<)ii;;tiinj.'.  sMcc/iTi"',  or  9wal- 
lov\iu^',  Itnntltis  auitutii,  or  ringing  ur  buzzing 
noises*  heard  by  the  {mtient,  and  more  or  less  deaf- 
neae.  If  the  disease  goes  on  unchecked,  suppura- 
tion takes  place,  and  the  membrance  of  tlie  tym- 
panum ulc<>rateH.  and  allows  of  the  discharge  of 
pus.  Tnllanmialion  of  the  dura  mater  and 
ali^it's^fs  ill  till-  !)i;iih  may  result.  Tlic  rhroiiic 
form  ol  iht:  di.-na^e  may  be  catarrhal  (without 
suppuration)  or  purulent;  in  the  latter  there  is 
a  persiiiient  discharge  (see  OroBaBiKA)  of  pus 
Ivwn  the  externa!  ear.  Hie  catarrhal  form  often 
'■"nii-<  (111  iri-idiously  and  icsdits  in  cniiiiilcto  or 
partial  UciUncss  in  the  tar  ulk-i.ltJ,  unle^  ar- 
rested by  treatment.  The  management  of  ao 
serious  an  affection  must  be  left  solely  in  th« 
hands  of  the  medical  practitioner,  see  Eab» 
section  l>i^cusfs. 

OTO,  u'to.  A  Mnall  tribe  of  Siouan  stock 
formerly  hohling  the  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  south  of  the  I'latte.  in  southeastern 
Kehraaka,  and  now  residing,  together  with  the 

Missouri,  upon  a  reservation  m  lastrrn  Okla- 
homa. The  two  tril>es  H|>eak  the  .s.uiit'  language 
and  have  Ih^'u  confederated  since  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  formerly  lived 
in  circular  earth-covered  loff  houses,  and  about  a 
century  ago,  before  they  were  joined  by  the  Alis- 
wjuri,  had  several  villages,  with  nn  estimated 
|>ii|ivilat ion  iif  Sori.  Itotli  Irilii-  liavc  ilwiiidlrd 
rapidly,  the  two  together  numbering  only  400  in 
1876  and  370  in  1000. 

OTOCYON  (Xoo  Lat.,  from  Gk.  off,  ear  + 
(ri'wr,  dog  I.  A  g»>n»s  of  wild  dogn,  which  difTera 
luiiii  iiiih  i  Li'  iii  ia  iif  l  aniil.f  |)iiiri;irily  in  hav- 
ing an  additional  molar  in  <  ai  h  jaw,  and  other 
peculiarities  of  dentition.  I  lie  gi>nuH  contains 
only  one  species,  Otoeyon  Megalotit  of  Africa. 
See  Lalande'h  Fox-doo. 

OTOMACO,  oto-ma'kA.  A  savage  tribe, 
apparently  c-onsti luting  a  distinct  lingui«itic 
stock,  liTinjf  in  the  forests  of  the  Orinoco,  about 
tlu"  junction  oi  the  Mcta.  in  Central  Venezuela. 
They  ar<'  in  a  very  low  slate  of  culture,  but  arc 
mono;janioiis  and  allow  tlicir  women  an  e<iu.ility 
in  tribal  ceremuniei«.  They  are  addicted  to  the 
eatinjr  of  a  certain  oily  clay. 

OTOMI,  Atr/m^  (Xahuatl  otomid.  wander- 
er*. An  niiricnt  |hO|>Ic  of  tVtitral  Mexico,  ante- 
dating the  coming  i>f  tbe  Aztec,  by  wliom  tliey 
were  subjugated.  Tliey  call  themselves  Uia-kuit 
and  their  tribes,  constitutiofr  ft  distinct  linfruiotie 
stock,  occupied  most  of  Qiicn  taro  and  (Guana- 
juato, with  oonsidemble  portions  of  Hidalgo, 
Mil  lioai  jui.  and  Mi  xi.  i)  St.Ue.  TIm'V  are  rail  .  r 
l)«-iow  Tiir'iliuin  sfadirc  aii<l  darker  in  color  than 
till-  iiei:;lilMiriiiL'  tril»-i.  but  apfx'ar  to  liavo  been 

fully  up  to  the  standard  in  inteUi|;enoe.  living  by 
afrriculture.  wtviring  cotton  clothinjr  of  their  own 
weaving,  skillful  in  tb«  working  of  gold,  copper. 


and  stone,  and  noted  for  their  >.ongs  and  musical 
alulilv,  and  liicir  religiuua  ccjtiuunials.  liny 
(lilialtd  ■-overul  Spanish  expedition^  a;;aiii-t 
them  and  were  uut  liually  reduced  to  submissiuu 
tutil  1715.  They  still  form  a  considerable  and 
valuable  portion  of  the  population  of  the  .*?tatc» 
named,  and  retain  their  own  lau^nagc.  which,  by 
ri'a-^on  <.if  it>  nuino^yllaliK-  tliarai  li  i  an  l  jn-r  uli.ir 
sounds,  was  at  uue  tiiue  erroneously  thought  to 
be  eonnceted  with  the  Chinese. 

OTON,  .M.'ti'.  A  town  of  I'anny.  rhilippines, 
in  the  i'rovince  uf  lloflo,  situated  on  the  «uuth 
coast,  six  milea  west  of  llotio  (Map:  Philippine 
Islands,  G  U).    Population,  13,3U3. 

OT'OKRH<E'A  (Xeo  Lat.,  from  Gk.  oiV,  oh«, 
car  -H  poia,  rhoia,  a  How,  from  fith,  rl\<  m.  to 
flow).  A  purulent  or  muco-puruleni  ili»i-harge 
from  the  external  ear.  It  may  be  acute  or 
chronic,  and,  while  it  may  be  due  to  a  uolypua  or 
an  abscess  in  the  canal,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  an  evi- 
dence  of  otitis  medin  (ij.v  1.  The  ti.atnnnt  is 
that  of  the  intlammation  of  the  nuddle  ear,  which 
caii-ci  it,   ike  Eab,  section  on  Diaeaae*. 

OTBANTO,  A-triin'td  (Lat.  Ilydruntunt) .  A 
town  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Italy,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Leccc,  24  miles  southeast  of  Lecce  l>y  rail 
(Map:  Italy,  N  7).  It  has  a  cathedral,  recently 
restmred,  and  a  castle.  The  chief  industries  are 
ibhing  and  tbe  manufacture  of  fishing  nets  and 
oil.  During  the  Middle  Ajres  it  was  the  ehtef 
port  of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic,  wliciiic  ]>a^v,-n^'«T3 
t'xik  ship  fs»r  (Jreece.  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
inrks  in   1480.    PopttlatioB   (oooimune},  in 

lt»01,  2401. 

OTRANTO,  Strait  of.  The  |vassttgn  connect- 
ing the  Adriatic  with  the  Ionian  Na  (Map; 
Italy,  N  7).  It  is  a  construction  of  the  large 
arm  of  the  Mediterranean  which  separates  the 
Italian  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  baa  a 
minimum  width  of  4S  milea  between  tbe  toan 
of  otranto  in  Italy  and  Cape  lingnetta  in  Tur- 
key. 

OTRANTO,  run  Castut  or.    A  nordl  by 

Hnntce  W  tl-    I     Siv  Castle  OF  Otbaxto. 

O'TBICr'GEB,  Sir  Lxuvh.  In  Sheridan's 
Kivah,  an  Trish  fbrtune- hunter,  honest  and  al> 
ways  rondv  f  r  an  opportunity  to  fight. 

OTSE'QO  BASS.  A  Iandlocke<I  variety  of 
the  common  whitetish  (q.v.),  found  in  Otsego 
Lake,  at  the  head  of  the  Su-qmdianna  River. 

OTSEOO  LAKE.  A  small  lake  in  Otsego 
County,  central  New  Twrk  (Map:  New  York.  K 
3).  It  is  the  main  source  of  tbe  Suaquebanan 
River.  Cooperstown  lies  at  its  southern  end. 

OTTAVA  BOCA,  6t-tjl'vA  rP'mA  ( It.,  octuple 
rhyme).  Tbe  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  a 
stanxa,  composed  of  eight  five-loot  lines,  rhyming 

ab  ab  ab  cc.  This  stun;:a  has  been  employed  by 
English  poets,  notably  by  Fairfax  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Tasso's  Jrrusalcm  Drlirentl,  by  Spen- 
ser in  Muiopotmos,  and  by  Byron  in  Don  Junn, 
It  is  also  the  basi^  of  two  well-known  Knglisti 
verse ■schem«'s.  The  seven-line  «tanza  (ab  ab  b 
cc)  called  rhyme  royal,  which  was  emjdoye<l  by 
I'haucor  and  his  follown-  ami  w  i-s  revivetl  by 
later  jMX-ts,  as  William  Mc»rris.  is  the  nttavn  rima 
with  the  fifth  line  droppe<l  out.  The  so-called 
Spcmwrian  stanza — ^that  of  the  Faerie  Qveme—^ 
is  also  a  modification  of  the  ottova  rima.  Con« 
suit  Alden,  EngUth  r«rM  (New  York,  1903). 
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OTTAWA,  6t'i-w4.  An  imporUnt  Algon- 
quian  tribe  origiually  living  about  the  upper 
(Htawa  Bivve,  (Jajuula,  and  canyiqg  on  an  active 
trade  by  water  between  the  Eastern  tribes  and 

those  of  tin."  lakes.  Tlicy  wore  tht,-  allies  and 
friends  uf  the  French  and  tlic  lluroji,  \>y  which 
they  incurred  the  hatntl  uf  the  Iroquois, 
the  dupersiou  of  the  Huron,  about  1645,  the  Iro- 
qitote  turned  against  the  Ottawi^  who  were  com- 
pelled to  nbnnduu  tlieir  001:111  n,*  nnd  seek  refu|»e 
on  Miiuitouliu  l^laud  in  I.^ikc  Huron.  After  a 
short  ^^tay  there  they  removed,  about  ItidO,  to  La. 
Puinte  (Wis.),  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perkur,  where  the  Huron  had  already  preceded 
tlwm.  Uere  the  Jesuits  resomed  tbair  misaion 
woric,  but  a  few  yeai^  later  the  two  tribes  were 
l^gMn  driven  out  by  the  Sioux,  tlie  Huron  retir- 
ing to  Mackinaw,  while  the  Ottawa  returned  to 
^lanitoulin  Island.  Within  tlie  next  fifty  years 
they  bad  spread  over  the  whole  o|  Lower  Mkhi- 
gui  nnd  tttto  adjacent  parte  of  Oiiio  and  Illinoisi, 
besides  holding;  Manitoulin  and  some  territory 
on  the  Camulian  siile  of  Lake  Huron.  They 
took  an  active  jiart  on  the  Freneli  hide  in  all  tlic 
colonial  wars,  including  that  headed  by  Pontiac, 
who  was  himself  of  that  tribe.  They  joined  the 
English  side  against  the  Americans  in  the  Revo- 
lution and  War  of  1812.  Several  smaller  bands 
have  been  remove*!  to  the  W<'st,  but  the  j^reat 
body  of  those  in  the  United  States  are  still  living 
in  b'bulII  settiemeirta  seattered  over  Ix)wor  Mivhi- 
Bin,  having  no  regular  reservation.  Those  in 
Osnada  are  ail  witiiin  Ontario  Province. 

In  their  general  chararteri-<ties  the  Ottawa 
closely  resemble  the  Ojibwa,  and  according  to 
tradition  these  two  tribes  and  the  Pottawatomi 
formed  one  body  before  their  westward  mijnation. 
The  number  off  their  elans  is  disputed,  but  the 
principal  one  seems  to  have  been  the  Otter. 
Owing  to  their  being  scattered  in  numerous  small 
bands  over  a  large  territory,  intermixed  witli 
other  tribes,  no  reliable  estimate  of  their  sepa- 
rate population  has  ever  tMH>n  made,  but  it  is 
probably  it  [ire<ent  about  5000. 

OTTAWA.  The  capital  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  of  Oarleton  County,  Ontario,  at  the 

juneti'iii  of  the  Ottawa  and  Rideau  rivers,  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Atlantic,  the 
Ottawa  ami  New  York,  anil  sever:il  ijth(>r  rail- 
roads, 10 1  miles  %vest  of  Montreal  (Map:  Canada, 
H  2).  It  coniniunicates  by  steaiiwr  on  the  Ottawa 
with  Montreal^  and  by  the  Rideau  Canal  with 
Lake  Ontario  at  Kingston.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  city  the  Ottawa  rushes  over  the  magnificent 
cataraet  known  as  the  Chaudi^re  Falls;  nnd  at 
the  n  1  '  uNist  end,  divided  by  Green  Island,  there 
are  two  other  cataracta,  over  which  the  Kideau 
falls  into  the  Ottawa.  The  scenery  around  Ot- 
tawa is  srareely  .^iirpas^cd  by  any  in  Canada. 
The  iminen'*«i  water  jiower  is  made  uw  of  in 
founflries.  faetniirs,  llour-mills,  and  in  several 
saw-mills,  which  give  Ottawa  its  principal  trade 
in  enormous  quantitiea  of  sawed  timber.  A  rnil- 
wny  bridfle  and  a  road  bridtes  which  has 
supplanted  the  suspension  brid|^  over  the 
Chaudii^re  Falls  connect  Ottawa  with  Hull 
(a.v,),  in  the  Province  of  Quel)ec.  Four 
brMges  span  the  Rideau  River. 

Ottawa's  streets  are  wide  and  hiid  out  at  ri|{hi 
angletj.  Among  its  chief  features  are  the  Parlia- 
ment and  flepartinenfa!  buiMiiiL"^  on  Parliament 
Hill,  125  feet  above  the  river,  magnificent  struc- 
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turci  built  of  Canadian  and  New  York  sandstone, 
whieh  cover  nearly  four  acres,  and  cost  about 
14,000,000.  The  a^ie  of  achiteeture  is  the  iUl- 
ian  Gothic;  the  south  front  of  the  quadrangle  is 

formed  by  the  Parliament  building,  500  feet  long. 
Other  buiMinf,'^  inchide  the  Basilica  or  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  the  city  hall,  post-office,  Rideau  Hall, 
the  Governor's  residence,  numerous  churehes,  the 
Ottawa  Roman  Catholic  University,  the  Colipny 
Ladies'  College,  a  colle;;iate  institute  and  normal 
selioul,  and  several  charitable  uud  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. The  Public  or  Parliamentary  Library 
contains  over  200,000  volumes,  and  there  are  also 
an  interesting  museum  and  a  national  art  gaUeiy. 
The  city  maintains  several  fine  parks,  has  water, 

pis,  and  electric  li^'htinj,'  plants,  electric  street 
railroads,  and  a  modern  system  of  sewerage.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  the  seat  of  a  United  States  oonsul-gea- 
eral,  and  the  see  of  the  Bontan  Catholic  Anil* 
bishop  of  Ottawa,  and  of  the  An^rlican  Bishop  of 
Ontario.  Ottawa  was  founded  in  1827  by  Colonel 
By,  from  w  hom  it  was  named  Bytown ;  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  under  its  present  name  in 
1864;  and  was  selected  by  Queen  Victoria  as  the 
capital  of  Canada  in  1858.  fopulation«  in  1801, 
44,156;  in  1001,  50,002. 

OTTAWA.    A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Salle  County,  III.,  85  miles  southwest  of  Chi* 
cago;  at  the  junction  of  the  Tox  and  Ulinols 

rivers,  on  the  Illinois  and  Michipin  Canal,  and 
on  the  Chica;.;o,  Rock  island  and  i'ueilic  uiul  the 
('liica;.'o,  I!urlin<.'tr>n  and  Quincy  railroads  (Map: 
Illinois,  D  2).  it  is  the  aeat  of  Pleasant  View 
College  (Lutheran),  and  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier 
Academy.  It  has  a  hii^h  school  library.  Illinois 
Appellate  ("ourt.  Odd  Fellows'  and  Reddick's 
public  libraricH:  the  Uyburn  Memorial  Ho^^pital; 
and  Washington,  SItabbana,  Ellis,  and  Alien 
jiarks.  Ottawa  oODtroUi  important  commercial 
wterests,  and  possesnce  valuable  natural  advaa- 
tagM  in  deposits  of  coal,  clay;  nnd  glass  sand.  Its 
extensive  nuiniifactures  include  glass  ware,  chim- 
ney iilAsa,  pottery,  fire  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe, 
organs,  pianos,  carriages,  wagons,  but.'t:ies,  agri- 
cultural implements,  collars  and  harness,  etc. 
The  government  is  administered,  under  a  gsnerat 
law  of  1S71,  by  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years, 
and  a  council  which  cunfiruji*  the  executive's  ap- 
jtointnients  of  subordinate  officers.  The  school 
otBcials  are  independently  electe<l  by  j^ipular 
vote.  Tlie  municipality  owns  and  operates  tho 
water-worlcs  and  ovoa'  the  electric  light  plant, 
the  power  being  furnished  by  a  private  oompany. 
Ottawa  was  incorfwrated  as  a  town  in  1887* 
Population,  in  1800,  9985;  in  1000,  10,588. 

OTTAWA.    A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 

Franklin  Counly.  Kan..  miles  southwest  of 
KnnsiaH  City;  on  the  Marais  dcs  ( "yLmcs  River, 
and  on  the  Atchison,  Tnpi  kn  and  Santa  Fe,  the 
Southern  Kansas,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  rail- 
roads (Map:  Kansas,  G  3).  It  is  the  seat  of 
Ottawa  University  (Baptist),  organized  in  1865; 
ami  has  a  free  Carnegie  Library,  Forest  Park, 
and,  among  promimrit  buildings,  the  couiily 
courthouse.  First  IJapti-t  Church,  Fir^^t  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  Church,  and  Hohrbaxigh  Theatre.  The 
city  controls  important  commercial  interests  in 
a  trade  in  grain,  wool,  and  live  stoelc.  The  prin- 
cipal industrial  plant-,  arc  thr»  railroad  machine 
shops  of  the  Southern  Kansas,  large  nuneries. 
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flouring  mills,  grain  ekvatur^,  a  foundry,  carriage 
fiietorics,  .soap  works,  u  creamery,  etc.  The  gov- 
crament  is  atuninistered  under  a  charter  of  itMJ, 
which  provides  lor  a  nuvor  who  holds  oflke  for 
two  ymrB,  and  a  cuuneiL  Population,  in 
6248;  in  1800,  (1934. 

OTTAWA.   A  village  and  the  county-seat  of 

Putnam  Co\iiity,  Ohio,  r>-2  mUc^  soiith-southwest 
of  Toledo;  on  llu'  lUaiii-liard  lUvcr,  and  on  the 
Detroit  SouiliiTii.  the  ( 'iiniiiiiul i,  IlinniUoi)  and 
Dayton,  and  the  Findiay,  Fort  W  ayne  and  West- 
ern railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  B  3).  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  farming  and  atoclc-raistng  oountry  which  has 
valuable  foreflts.  There  are  manufactures  of 
lumber  in  vaiimis  [itDdiK'ts,  nmir.  olay.  shingles, 
etc.    Population,  m  ISUU,  1717;  in  li»UO,  2322. 

OTTAWA  BIVEB.  The  princi|>al  tributary 
of  (hf  Saint  l^iwrt  iue.  It  rises  100  miles  north  of 
Otiiiwa,  on  the  Latirentian  divide,  and  floW8  first 
west,  then  southeast  and  east,  until  after  a  COUne 
ol  about  two  miles  it  falls  into  the  8aint  Lawrence 
by  two  mouths,  wbidi  form  the  island  of  Mont- 
real (Map:  Canadn,  V.  'i) .  ITiirinp  H-^  roiirsp 
it  widens  into  numerous  lakes  of  rniisidi  rahlc 
size,  and  is  fed  by  many  important  1 1  ihutaric;, 
such  as  the  Madawosca  and  Kideau  on  tlie  right, 
and  the  Gattneau  and  the  Rivifrre  du  Liftvre  on 
the  left.  These,  with  the  Ottawa  itself,  form 
the  means  of  transit  for  perhaps  the  largest  lum- 
ber tradi-  in  tlu-  woi  ld,  wliilc  the  ( Irarin;.,'  nf  the 
lumber  has  opened  the  country  for  sevc-rul  thriv- 
ing agricultural  SCttkmicnts.  The  navigation 
has  been  greatly  improved,  especially  by  the  con- 
struction of  dams  and  slides  to  facilitate  the  pa.H- 
Rage  of  timber  over  falls  and  rapids.  Tlu-  Ottawa 
is  connecte<l  with  Lake  Ontario  at  Kiiifir,ton  by 
the  Rideau  Canal,  and  is  navigable  for  250  niiles. 
Ifor  a  great  part  of  its  coune  it  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 

OTTSHDOBTES,  08WALII  i  I<^i(>-I000) .  A 
Qennan-American  journalist.  He  was  bora  at 
Zwittan,  Moravia,  •studied  jiirisprudoiee  at  Vi- 
enna, iind  wa-^  aiiicpiia'  (linsc  (i.Tuian  >iiutli  who, 
Hll*:!'  [lai livijialiug  in  tlu-  rrvululinnitry  troubh-s 
of  ISAH.  sought  refuge  in  America.  Coming  to 
New  York,  he  acquired  control  of  the  S  rw-Yorkcr 
Staats-Zeitunff,  which,  at  first  Democratic  in 
politics,  but  after  1S71  independent,  has  taken 
rank  as  the  fnremont  Oerman-Amenean  daily. 
He  largely  endowed  various  insti(  id  inns  in  his 
native  town  of  Zwittnu,  and  to  New  York  pre- 
sented a  fully  (  iiuipjied  free  library.  Kume  years 
previous  to  his  death  ill  health  necessitated  his 
retirement  from  active  journalistic  work. 

OTTEB  (.\S.  o^or,  oHor,  otrr,  011(1.  of/nr, 
Ger.  Otter,  otter;  connecteil  with  OChurch  Slav. 
vydra,  Lith.  ««fm,  otter.  Gk.  Wpof.  hydro*.  {fi/>a, 
ht/dra,  wnlti— nixkc.  Ski.  inlrn,  otter,  also  with 
(ik.  a^iJii.  h)t<i<'ti\  Ski.  xnlun,  water,  and  iiltimately 
with  Kng.  trutpr).  The  otters  nre  n  small  but 
cosmopolitan  subfamily  (l..utrine)  of  fur- 
bearing  carnivores  (Mnstelidie) ,  with  aquatic 
habits.  The  North  American  otter  (l.utm  Ca- 
nadritftis)  is  found  in  most  ]»arts  <if  (he  continent 
iKMth  (d  Ml  xico.  though  no  longi  r  tmtnrK.iN  in 
w«dl  -.etUod  districts.  It  is  abnut  idur  fi  <  t  in 
length,  of  which  the  tail  is  one  tliinl.  'Ihr  mlor 
is  rich  brown.  The  body  is  long,  and  rather 
stout,  the  leg«  short  with  rounded  webbed  fe««t, 
th«'  tail  broad  .iiid  hi  ti/  intally  flattened,  and 
the  itkull  wide  and  depre9»ed.  The  eyes  are  small 


and  supplied  with  a  nictitating  membrane.  The 
teeth  are  Htrong  and  verj'  sharp.  The  whole 
structure  t»  thus  adapted  to  an  aquatic  life  and 
the  capture  of  llsb.   The  otter  makes  Its  home 

in  Home  hole  in  the  bank,  or  under  the  roots  of  a 
tree,  furnished  with  a^bc<l  of  leaves  and  grass, 
where  tin-  fi-iiiak-  l)rin>.'s  fortli  frmn  oiu-  to  three 
young  ones,  in  the  early  spring.  Although  ill- 
shaped  for  walking  on  land,  otters  wander  about 
a  great  deal  at  night,  crossing  from  one  stream 
ijo  another,  and  doing  much  hunting  in  the  woods 
and  tluikcts;  and  young  and  old  arc  fond  of 
romping  games  in  grassy  places  in  summer,  as 
well  as  in  the  snowbanks  of  winter.  The  otter  is 
one  of  the  most  playful  of  animals,  and  many 
writers  have  described  its  favorite  pastime  of 
sliding  on  the  inclines  of  snow  or  in  summer  on 
some  steep  clayey  slope  entering  a  body  of  water. 
In  either  case  llif  otter  lies  on  it-  lndly  with  its 
fore  feet  bent  backward,  and  gives  the  body  a 
shove  by  means  of  its  bind  feet.  In  a  snort 
time  the  sliding  place  becomes  very  ellppeiy  and 
the  otters  show  great  delight  in  sliding  down  and 
tlan  climbing  back  tu  repeat  the  performance. 
In  captivity  otters  are  rather  surly  an»l  snap]iish, 
and  when  brought  to  bay  in  their  native  haunts 
they  will  fight  .savagely, *and  it  rcijuires  a  special 
breed  of  dogs  (see  Hound)  to  hunt  them  eue- 
eessfully.  In  India  and  the  Far  Kast  the  otter 
is  frequently  ke^it  in  a  half-domesticate<l  state 
and  used  as  n  hsh-catcher.  A  collar  is  pla^t'l 
around  the  neck  and  to  this  a  long  line  i-?  at- 
tached. The  otter  is  then  sent  into  the  water, 
and  as  otters  always  bring  their  prey  to  shore 
to  devour  it,  as  soon  as  he  has  captured  a  fish 
he  ndiirn^  (<>  hi^  master  «ith  if. 

The  Euru|Haii  otter  i  l.utni  iiih^nri^'i  i--  widely 
distributed  throu'jli'Mit  lluropo  und  A-ia.  It  is 
much  smaller  than  the  Amejican  s|M-cie«(  and 
somewhat  lifter  in  color.  It  is  frequently  seen 
along  the  seashore  and  fishes  in  the  nea.  Cither 
species  of  Lutra  occur  in  Southeastern  Asia,  in 
Africa,  and  in  '^outli  Ana  tiea. 

The  fur  of  the  otlcr  is  highly  prized  and  i-  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  The  flesh  has  a 
very  fishy  taste,  and  has  been  accounted  by 
many  Roman  Catholics  as  fish  and  not  Tneat.  so 
that  it  mipht  lie  n*ed  in  Lent  and  on  fast  dnys. 
A  disctission  of  this  mediieval  view  is  one  of  the 
entertaining  disquisitions  in  Walton's  Complefa 
Anfflrr. 

Consult  British  and  East  Indian  books  of  to- 
ology  and  sport;  Thomas,  Proeeedinps  of  the 
ZooUtgieal  RnriHy  (lA)ndon,  1889):  Stone  and 
Cram.  Aturriidu  Attitnuls  i  \ew  Yuik,  ll'ft2). 
See  Plate  of  iMlNOB  Cailmvobes.  t  ompare  Cov- 
in?. 

OTTEE  for  ANCON)  SHEEP.  An  aberra- 
tion or  sjKirt  of  the  ordinary  bree<l  of  sheep,  m  hich 
by  artificial  >ieleiti<»n  iH-caine  the  fmiiidii  nf  a 
distinct  breed.  Scth  Wriglit,  a  fanner  of  Dt»ver, 
Mass.,  kept  a  flock  of  15  ewes  and  one  ram.  In 
1701  one  of  the  ewes  produced  a  male  iamb,  which 
after  growing  up  was  reserved  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, the  (ui^dnal  ram  being  killed.  Iti  tlie  fir<t 
sm*on  "two  iainb.s  only  were  yeiuicd  in  hi.-i  like- 
ne-5s,"  but  the  number  grew,  \mtil  there  resulted 
a  small  flock  of  the  strongly  marked  sport,  railed 
•otter  breed,'  and  named  •aneon,*  by  Dr.  Rhat- 
tuck,  from  the  crookedness  of  its  short  fore  legs, 
eausinir  them  while  walking  to  appear  like  elbows. 
The  Ixidy  \i.a--  loriL'er  than  iinrnial.  the  le^r^  vhott 
er  oud  crooked,  and  the  breed  appears  to  hare 
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b«en  perpetuated  on  account  of  ita  being  Ims 
able  than  ordinary  shei'p  to  jump  over  Knees. 
Tile  iiil<'H—l  ill  this  ri[»(ttt  is  dm-  to  tlu'  fact  t!iat 
one  pre])otcnt  aire  impressed  bia  peculiarities  ou 
hia  offspring  aad  bcoune  ^  fottoder  of  a  new 
breed.  When  an  ancon  «ira  was  mated  with  a 
eonunon  ram,  the  inerense  resembled  ''wholly 
either  the  ewe  or  the  ram."   Moreover,  frc(|uciit 
instances  happened  where  common  ewc«  liaii  twins 
by  ancon  rams,  when  one  cxliibittMl  the  cotiijilt* ■ 
marks  and  features  of  the  ewe,  the  other  of  ihc 
ram.  The  aneons  were  obtiierved  to  keep  together, 
separating  themselves  from  the  rest  of  t)ie  flock 
when  put  into  inclosures  with  other  sheep.  This 
fact  id  a  noteworthy  in^•trtnce  l)oth  of  tlic-  results 
of  isolation  (q.v.)  and  of  preferentiui  mating. 
After  tha  introduction  of  Merinos,  which  are 
equally  gr^riouBi  quiet,  and  orderly,  tlie  anoon 
breed  bMame  extinct;  In  fact,  it  was  diflleult 
for  Humphreys  to  procure  one  in  1813  for  dt-i- 
scction  by   Dr.   Shattuck.     Without  doubt  the 
breed  iitiiiiediately  after  the  above  date  was  bred 
out  or  swamped  by  intercrossing  with  the  ordinary 
breed  of  aheep.   8ee  Crosh-Fektilizatio.v  ;  Pre- 
vcmsxcr.    Consult  D.  Humphreys,  "On  a  New 
Variety  in  the  Breeds  of  Sheep,"  in  the  PkUO' 
aophiaU  Trtjnstictioii.i  of  Hie  Jvoyai  8ooi^  for 
1813  (London,  1813). 

OTTEB,  WnxiAir  Dzleow  (1843—).  A  Ca- 
nadian soldier.  Tie  was  born  in  the  Province  of 
Onlario,  and  wad  educated  at  I'iiim  t  Canada 
Colle}»e,  Toronto.  He  saw  serviie  in  tl>e  Fenian 
raids  in  1860>  and  from  1883  to  1889  was  com* 
mandant  of  the  School  of  Infantry  in  Toronto. 
During  the  second  Riel  rebellion,  in  1885.  he  com- 
mnndcd  a  column  under  General  Middleton,  and 
w  i~  i:i  ccjnitnand  at  the  Ijattle  of  Cut  Knife 
triH'k.  In  ISStj  tie  was  appointed  tuninianding 
edlcer  of  the  S>eond  District,  and  in  1806  an  in- 
spector of  infantry.  Uis  most  notable  service 
was  during  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa,  in 
which  lie  was  in  eommaad  of  the  First  Canadian 
contingent. 

OTTBBBSnr,  Phiup  WnxuM  (m6-18t8). 

A  eleri.'yinan.  founder  of  the  I'tiitcd  Brethren  in 
Christ  (ii-v. ).  He  was  born  at  Dillcnburg,  Ger- 
many, and  studied  the  (lassies  and  tlieology 
at  bis  father's  seiiool  at  lierborn.  After  being 
ordained  at  The  Haj^e  he  sailed  for  America  to 
take  np  the  woric  of  the  ministry  in  the  German 
Reformed  Chttreh.  He  flnit  settled  at  Lancaster. 

I'a.,  where  he  remained  till  1758.  Tie  then  lield 
pastorates  at  Tulpelioek< n,  I'a.,  Frederick.  Md., 
and  Y<i»1e,  Pa.  In  1774  he  accepted  a  call  to  a 
new  Gonsregation  in  BaltimorCj,  and  remained 
there  until  nla  death.  In  1768  he  heeame  aeso- 
riated  with  Martin  Boehm,  a  Mennonite  preacher, 
and  their  labors  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Church  of  the  I  nited  Brethren  in  Christ. 
The  common  belief  that  be  was  its  first  bishop 
or  superintendent  is  denied  by  llartia\igh 
{Fathers  of  the  Oertnan  Jteformed  Vkurck,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  1857),  who  maintains  that  Otteibein, 
who  never  really  left  the  rsernmn  Eefonne*! 
Church,  bears  the  same  reluLiou  to  the  new  organ- 
ization that  Wesk'v  does  to  Metho<li»m.  Consult 
his  Lifr  by  Drury  "(Dayton,  Ohio,  18H41. 

OTTEBBEIN  UNTVERSITT.  A  coeduca- 
tional college  at  Westerville,  Ohio,  founded  in 
1847,  under  the  control  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Chltet.  It  hsu  a  prL'paratory  department,  a  ool- 
fcger  wiili  two  courses,  elaasiul  and  philosophical. 


and  graduate,  normal,  art,  and  music  depnrt- 
ments.  It  had,  in  1903,  a  library  oi  11.000 
\(dunie>,  a  student  altendatui'  of  .'5(1."  i  I'J 
instructors,  its  endowment  was  about  .1>1UO,000, 
and  the  gross  income  $00,000;  the  value  of  the 
collie  property  was  estimated  at  1250,000,  and 
that  of  the  Duildings  and  grounds  at  $95,000. 

OTTERBUBN,  Battle  of.    A  battle  com- 

nieniora*r-.j  l,y  fl,,;.  t)allad  of  Clicvy  Chase  (q.v.). 

OTTEB  CHEEK.  A  .stjcum  ri.->uig  in  south- 
central  Vermont,  and  flowing  northwestward  90 
miles  throtish  a  picturesque  country,  emptying 
into  Ijikc  Champlain  near  its  southern  extremity 

(Map:  Vermont,  A  5).  It  is  navigable  tii,'ht 
miles  to  Vcrgennea,  and  supplies  good  water 
power. 

OTTER-DOG",  or  Ottek-Hound.    Sec  HorsD. 

OXiEB.  SHELL.  A  large  edible  mactroid 
clam  {Ltttraria  maaiHM)  Of  the  Northwestern 
Americaa  coast. 

OTTEB  SHBEW.  A  West  African  inseeti- 
vore  or  kind  of  shrew  {PutninDf/tilr  i  i  lns}.  wliieh 
resembles  an  utter,  lives  in  clear  streams,  and 
swims  with  great  rapidity  and  strength,  the 
union  of  the  second  and  third  toes  serving  the 
pur|»ise  of  webbing.  It  is  larger  than  a  weasel, 
dark  bro\\n  in  color,  and  has  a  lon^'  compressed 
tail,  uf  much  assistance  in  swinuning.  It  has 
been  described  as  living  upon  tish,  but  little  is 
known  of  ita  habits  or  food.  With  a  small  and 
somewhat  slmilsr  Madagascar  animal  (GeojwJe 
aurita)  it  efn^-'titutes  the  family  Potamogalidte. 

(JTTINGEN,  t-'ting-en,  Abthub  vom  (1836—). 
A  German  physicist  and  writer  on  the  theory 
of  music.  He  was  bom  in  Durpat,  and,  after 
studying  there  and  in  Berlin,  beeame  profes- 
.«nr  (  1365)  of  physics  in  the  University  of 
Dorpat,  whence,  in  1893,  he  went  to  Leipzig 
as  docent,  beooming  full  professor  in  1894. 
While  he  was  in  l>oipat,  Oettiqgen  devoted 
himself  especially  to  meteorology  and  thermo- 
metric  studies ;  founded  a  mrtcnrnlnpipal  oh- 
»er>"atory  in  IStiti,  and  wrotf:  Dir  horn  i  lion 
di  r  TtnTmomi'tcr,  insbcsonderc  Hber  li>  ss<  ls  K<ili- 
briermethode  (1805)  Sleteorologische  Beobach- 
tungen,  1868-7S  (1868-77)  ;  and  on  musical 
theory,  Harmonicw/stem  in  dualer  EnttdeklUHg 
{ 1860).  He  was  an  editor  of  Oswald's  Klatmlasr 
der  exakten  Wisscnschaften,  iintl,  w  ith  Feddersen, 
of  the  third  volume  of  Poggendurf's  liiogmphiach' 
littcrariachca  Ilandtcortcrbuch,  ISSS-OS  (1898). 
His  later  work  includes  £lemente  de$  ggO' 
meMach-pcrspiktiviadte*  Eeieknen*  (1901). 

bTTINGBB^  i^ig^r,  Epvabd  Mabia  ( 1808- 
72).  A  Geiman  author  and  humorist,  bom  in 
Breslau.  He  published  several  eomic  papers  and 

vri'c  many  novels,  aniont!  \%hie!i  may  be  men- 
tioned: Der  Rint;  d€.i  yif^strudniiius  ('•id  ed., 
1853)  ;  Ein  Dolch  odcr  KobeMiiirrrc  und  st  im- 
Zeit  (3d  ed.,  1862)  ;  and  Koniy  Jertnne  Napo- 
leon und  eein  Capri  (2d  ed.,  1861 ) .  He  also  pub- 
lished several  hi^^turical  and  bibliographical 
works,  including  Bibliographie  biographique  (2d 
ed..  1854)  and  aeedtkkte  dee  dfliNectot  £of« 
(1857-59). 

OTTO.    The  name  of  German  rulers.  See 

Otuo. 

OTTO  I.  (1815-67).  King  of  Greece  from 
1833  to  1862.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Louis  L, 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  was  bom  at  SaUburj^  June 
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1,  1815.  In  Au^Ht,  1832,  he  was  otTcred  the 
throne  of  (Jreece  l»y  the  Giedc  National  ABnembly, 
and.  in  t)ie  following  year  be  began  bia  reign 
under  a  re;^'ency.    In  June,  18^5,  he  amumed 

jiersonal  imwrr,  anil  in  llic  fnllovvinj^  year 
he  manird  iu  Citmiiiny  the  I'riiicess  Ainalie 
of  Oldenburg.  A  monetary  eriflis,  which  was 
provoited  partly  by  falae  administrative  meaauree, 
threw  the  affain  of  Greece  into  eonfuflion, 
and  materially  weakened  the  King'-s  |iopu- 
larily.  A  national  reaction  at.'aiii'^t  the  (ier- 
manizing  tendemirs  of  the  <i'urt  followed, 
and  n>sii!tc(l.  in  1843,  in  a  militarj'  revolution, 
whieli  fi>n  i'<l  a  conettttttion  upon  the  Kin^.  The 
Bavarian  miniaten  vere  dianuued,  but  the  King 
and  hia  Greek  advieers  attempted  in  various  ways 
to  cTirtnil  the  privilegea  wluMi  the  new  Ci institu- 
tion had  conferred  on  the  j>eople.  The  e<}uivocal 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  durmf;  the 
Crimean  War  between  the  allied  powers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  his  subjects,  who  were  strongly  in 
favor  of  Russia,  on  the  other,  increased  the 
dilliculties  of  his  situation.  The  Queen's  pro- 
Kiissiaii  syMi]t;it  hies  made  her  for  soirii>  time  a 
favorite;  but  tlie  belief  that  Otto's  absolute  meas- 
ures were  due  to  her  instigation  turned  the  tide 
ol  popular  hatred  so  strongly  against  her  that 
attempts  were  made  on  her  Hfie.  The  iTenenil 
discontent  nt  last  found  vent  in  insurrectioim  nt 
Nauptia  and  Syra  in  18(52,  whi<'h  were  Bo«n 
suppressed.  A  nior*'  formidalilc  insurrection  in 
tlie  diittricU»  of  Aoarnania,  Achai,  and  else- 
where broke  out  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
and  in  a  few  days  extended  to  the  whole  of 
Greeee.  Otto  (led  to  Salamis,  from  which  phu-e  he 
issue. 1  a  proclainal  ion  declaring:  tliat  lie  <|iiittcd 
Greece  to  avoid  livil  war.  lie  never  formally 
renounivd  his  right  to  the  Greek  throne.  He 
did  a  I  Ilamberg,  July  20,  18ti7. 

OTTO,  JiLiis  (1804  77).  A  Germnn  com- 
poser. He  was  l>om  ai  K..njgHifin,  in  Saxony, 
and  studied  music  in  Dresden  and  l^dpzig.  From 
to  1875  he  was  teacher  of  ntui«!e  and 
cantor  at  the  Kreuzkirche  in  Dresden.  His  popu- 
lar suiigs  include  the  cycles  for  male  voic-es, 
"Gesellcn-  imd  Burschenfahrten,"  and  "Scdda- 
tenleben."  He  wrote  three  oratorios,  Dea  Ilci- 
lauds  lelztc  Worfr.  Hie  Frier  dvr  Krlostrn  am 
Qrabe  Jentt  and  Hiohi  but  his  male  choruses 
and  pianoforte  eompoHftions  embody  his  best 
work. 

OTTO,  Paii.  i  lsuiit:}).  A  Gennan  sculptor, 
born  in  Rcrlin.  wlu  le  he  frequented  the  .Academy 
and  the  studio  of  Karl  Itepis.  Awarded  the  first 
prize  in  a  competition  for  the  Tegettholf  nionu* 
nji'iit  in  \'iriina,  in  \s'.\.  hr  went  to  Italy,  and 
dnriti;'  a  tliirt«t'n  years"  -ojourn  in  Koine  pro* 
diii  i  d.  anil. iiu' other  works,  the  marble  statues  for 
Berlin  of  "Wilhelm  von  Humboldt"  (garden  in 
front  of  the  University)  and  of  "Chodowieeki" 
(\"cstibule  of  Old  Musi-um).  and  tli.'  )«dy<  hr.uiio 
statue  of  a  "Vestal"  ( 1«8»>.  Naluuial  Gallery). 
His  "Luther  Monument.''  witli  nuiny  accessorj' 
figures  (Neuer  Markt,  Berlin) .  in  the  competition 
for  which  he  had  carried  olT  the  first  prise  ( 1886) , 
was  eonij>!-'i'-.1  ;ifter  his  <leath  by  'r..ik>rent7. 

OTTOKAE,  II.  (c.l2:tO-7«),  Kim:  of  Bo- 
hemia from  r*."».'l  to  1278.  He  \vi-  a  son  of 
Weaoeslas  I.  and  PrinccHS  Kuniguode  of  the 
Houw  of  Hohenstsnfen.  In  1251,  after  the  ex- 
tin  lim  of  the  line  of  Bah)enl>erg,  he  .Titain.d 
p«>ss(rssiou  of  the  Duchy  of  Auatria  and  married 


Margaret,  the  sister  of  the  deceased  Duke.  He 
came  to  the  Bohemian  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  ud  the  next  year  be  took  piurt  in  a 
crusade  against  the  heathen  Pnissiana,  whom  be 

defeated;  he  founded  K."nifr?ilM^rg  in  their  terri- 
tory. In  12<]0  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Hun- 
garian KiiiLT.  B*''la  IV.,  on  the  Marchfeld,  and 
annexed  btyria  in  1261.  The  same  year  be  pro- 
cured a  divorce  from  Margaret,  and  married  the 
Russian  Princess  Kunigtinde,  who  was  a  grand- 
child of  Bela.  The  duehien  of  Carniola  and  Ca- 
rinthia  fell  to  him  in  1l'*;<i.  and  he  made  home 
small  additional  acquisition-s  in  1271  and  1272. 
Ottokar  was  now  one  of  the  most  i>o\\erfuI 
prinoes  in  Europe.  When  Kudolph  of  iiapa- 
burg  (q.v.)  was  elected  Emperor,  Ottokar 
refiiswl  to  recognize  him.  After  long  lu-^'oti.itions 
he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  and  de- 
feated in  battle  (1270),  and  was  compelled  to 

five  up  all  biii  po«segsions  except  Bohemia  and 
foravia.  He  soon  renewed  the  war  and  perished 
on  the  Marrhfcld,  August  20,  1278.  Ottokar 
founded  cities  and  encouraged  commerce  and 
iiianufaeturin^;.  lie  attempted  to  weaken  the 
feudal  nobility  and  to  destroy  tljeir  caslli's.  Con- 
sult: Lorenz,  Gcschichte  Koniga  Ottokar  II. 
(Vienna,  1806) ;  and  Hultcr,  Oesc^KMe  Qmter- 
rdehs,  voL  1.  (Gotha,  1885). 

OTTOKAB  OF  STYB1A  (C.1250  C.1310).  A 
German  chronicler,  sometimes  erroneously  called 
Ottokar  HA  Homedc*  He  wrote  in  about  eighty* 

three  thousand  verses,  filled  with  desrriptions  of 
tourneys,  ff-tes,  and  battles,  a  very  valuable  his- 
torj'  of  Styria  from  1230  to  1309,  which  has  es- 
pecial importance  aa  supplementing  our  knowl- 
e<ii,'c  of  Rudolph  of  Hapaburg^  Ottokar  of  Bo- 
hemia, Adolphus  of  Nassau,  and  Albert  I.  It 
is  edited  by  SeemOller  in  the  Monumenia  Otr- 
manias  Uistorica,  vol.  v.,  ]its.  1  and  2  (Hanover. 
ISaO,  1893).  Consult  Bussou,  "Beitriige  zur 
Kritik  der  steirischcn  Reinichronik,"  in  the  Sit' 
tung»hn  ii  III,  .>f  \hf  Vienna  Academy  (18S5-92). 

OTTOMAJSr  EMPIRE.  A  common  designa- 
tion for  Turkey.  The  beginning  of  the  Ottoman 
power  is  usually  traced  back  to  Ertogrul,  chief 
of  a  Turkic  tribe,  who  In  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  centuri'  e^taldi^lied  himself  in  the  an- 
ei.  lit  Phrygia.  From  liis  sun  Uthman,  or  Osman 
(  1:^S8- 1.120 ) ,  the  Empire  derives  its  name.  Not- 
able successors  of  Otbman  were  Amurath,  or 
Murad  I.  (1369-89),  who  organized  the  Janixa- 
ries  and  took  Adrianople  in  1301;  Bajaaei  L 
( 1.38!)- 1403),  who  was  victorious  over  the  Chris- 
tians, lull  sineiimlied  to  liniur;  MohamnKnl  II. 
(I4.~>1H1),  wiio  t(Mik  Constantinople  in  145.3; 
Hajazet  II.  (1481-1512).  celebrated  for  his 
magnificence;  his  son  Selim  I.  (1612-20),  who 
eonquere<i  Syria  end  Eg\-pt;  Solyman  11.  flSSO* 
muter  whom  (lie  Knipire  attained  its  zenith, 
tuiti  MoluiiDMit'd  IV.  Ot>4H>S7),  wh(i2Mi  able  aiinis- 
ter,  the  celebrated  Kiuprili  (q.v.),  by  repeati>d 
victories,  vigoroiwiy  sustained  the  declining  for- 
times  of  tlie  Empire.  Under  the  succeedii^r  tnoa* 
archs  (he  Empire  underwent  a  rapid  diminution 
before  the  steady  advance  of  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  aimies.  until  its  preservation  in  the 
ninct<viilh  tenturv  came  to  depend  nixm  the 
goodwill  of  certain  Kuropwn  powers  and  the 
jealousies  of  all.  The  Ottoman  Empire  remaina, 
with  TliiMiift,  the  only  despotism  in  Eumpe  in 
-pi'e  .>f  ief.>rms  l(iL;iin  under  'Maliimi.l  TT  (1<<W 
JU),  and  the  charter  of  liberties  granted  by  his 
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succossor  Abd-ul  Med j id  in  the  celebrated  Hfttti- 
abehi  of  Gulhane  in  lb39.    See  TuBK£ir. 

OTTO  OF  B06ES.    See  AttAB  OT  R0SE8. 

OTTUMWA,  6-tam'w&.  A  city  and  the  coun- 
ty-seat uf  Wapello  County,  Iowa,  81  miles  south- 
east of  Des  Moines,  on  the  Des  Moines  River, 

and  on  the  Iowa  Central,  the  Wabash,  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy,  the  Uliicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  Paul,  the  Chicago.  Kock  Island 
and  Pacific,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Xowa,  £ 
4>.  Among  the  notable  stmctam  of  the  city  are 
the  Unilf'd  Statr-s  (Jovrmmf-nt  huililin^',  opera 
house.  V.  .M.  ('.  A.  Imildin^',  llic  I'liioii  railway 
^tatiiiii.  pulilic  library,  tho  putdic  school  build- 
ings, and  the  court-house.  Utluinwn  is  the  centre 
of  productive  coal  fields,  and  han  abundant  water 
power — ^two  important  factors  in  the  development 
of  ft«  e'xtenflire  manufactures.  The  indtutrial 
establishments  include  iron  works.  fomulrie«i,  a 
larjre  pork-packing'  plant,  agricultural  and  min- 
ing implement  works,  furniture  factories,  etc. 
The  city  has  good  transportation  facilities  and 
important  eonnnereial  interests.  Settled  in  1849, 
Ottumwa  wa.s  incorporated  two  years  later.  Thf 
govemmont.  under  a  clinrter  of  1892,  is  vested  in 
B  mayor,   liiciiiiially   clcclcd,   and   a   rouncil,  a 

sniail  minority  of  whose  members  are  elected  at 
large.    Population,  in  ISflO,  14,001;  in  1900, 

OTUMBA,  <*>  tym^jik.  A  town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  State  of  Mexico,  31  mile^  norllicast  of  the 
capital,  on  the  Mexican  Railway  (.Map:  Mexico, 
K  8) .  It  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Indian  vil 
lage  Otonnpan,  where  Cort^B,  in  one  of  the  blood- 
iest battles  of  the  Conquest,  defeated  the  Aztecs 
after  hi:*  disastrous  retreat  from  ilie  City  of 
Mexico.  Its  population,  in  1895,  was  about 
2000. 

OT'WAY,  Tnn^iA.';  (1652  85).  An  English 
dramatist,  autiior  of  Thv  Orphan  and  Venice 
PrrHcrvi'i,  twii  plays  lon^r  fanious  on  llie  British 
stage,     lie  wa><  born  March  3,  at  Trot- 

ton,  near  Midhurst,  Sussex.  leaving  Oxford 
without  a  d^e^  lie  went  to  London  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  lOTI.  He  appeared  on  the  stage,  Init 
made  n  signal  failure:  next  he  applied  himself  to 
dramatic  composition.  In  1675  Alr-ibindr»,  hi« 
first  tragedy,  was  printed;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  produced  Don  Carlos,  a  play  which  was 
extremely  popular.  His  first  comedy,  Friendship 
in  Fashion,  appeared  in  1678,  and  met 
with  general  appreciation.  After  a  time  spent 
with  ttio  army  in  liidland.  he  produced  the 
tragedy  of  Cairn  J/a/iwa  in  1680.    In  the  same 

rr  Z%e  Orphan  met  with  an  extraordinary,  and, 
some  respects,  a  deserved  success.  In  1681 
The  Sotdier  of  Fortune,  and  in  1682  the  finest 
of  fill  hi«5  pinys,  V>~nin-  Prmr  rvcd,  were  produced. 
From  this  time  till  his  death,  tho  poet  had  much 
to  endure  from  |ioverty  and  ix'^jlect.  Debts  ac- 
cumulating up<m  him,  iie  retired  to  an  obscure 
public-house  on  Tower  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  his  creditors,  and  here,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty- three,  he  died,  April  14.  1685.  Otwny's 
power  lay  chieHv  in  depicting  the  pathos  of  a  (Tec 
tion,  and  he  may  have  been  inspired  hy  his  own 
unhappy  infatuation  for  Mrs.  llany.  the  actress. 
Otherwise,  although  he  achieved  a  brilliant  repu- 
tation durtni;  his  lifetime,  and  though  he  is  de- 
scribed by  Dryden  as  having  a  power  of  moving 
the  passions  which  he  himself  did  not  possess, 
Otwa7*s  plots  mn  ftrtiJleia],  and  bis  irorlc  is  of 


inferior  artistic  value.  Consult:  .Tolin«on,  Lives 
of  the  I'ofta  (new  ed.,  London,  isUGi  ;  The 
^York8  of  Thomas  Otxaitf,  with  Life,  by  liionms 
Thornton  (ib^  1813)  ;  Ward.  Uiston/  of  EngUth 
Bramatie  Literature  (ib.,  1809)  ;  Gosse,  Sevens 
tcrnth  ('(  \iUiry  Sliitli'  n  ( ili.,  iSs:!  );  Noel,  Best 
IHaya  of  Thunum  Otauy  (ib.,  1888);  De  Grisy, 
Etude  aur  Thomas  Oticay  (Paris,  1868)  ;  Mosen, 
Uebcr  Thomas  Otvoays  Leben  und  Werke  (Jena, 
1875) ;  LCwenberfT.  Ueber  Oftiwy's  8ohiUer'9 
"Don  Cartos"  (I.ippstadt,  1886). 

OTZEIT,  ut'atn,  .T0UAXNE8  (1839—).  A  Ger- 
man architect,  bom  at  Siesdbji  Schleswig.  He 
studied  architecture  in  Hanover,  and  from  1867 
to  1870  was  second  clerk  in  fhe  Board  of  bspeo- 

tinn  of  PnhHo  Works  for  the  Province  of  Scbles- 
wig.  hi  1870-71)  hf  was  uu  arehiteet  in  Qerlin,  in 
1875)  was  appointed  professor  of  nu-dia  vnl  art  in 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  there,  and  in  18h.~>  di- 
rector of  an  adTanoed  course  at  the  Academy. 
He  designed  numerous  structures,  particularly 
churches,  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere,  inclndinv 
Saint  .Tobn's  at  Altona  (1873)  and  tho  nuirch 
of  the  Holy  Crass  in  Berlin  (1888),  and  published 
ihr  liaukxtnat  de»  MUtdtttters  (1879-83),  and 
other  works. 

OUAKABI  (South  American  name),  or  XT  A' 
KARr,  wA-ka'r6.  One  of  three  sixcics  of  Brazil- 
ian monkeys  closely  related  to  the  sukis,  dis- 
tinguished *bv  their  longaillqr  hair  and  stump-like 
tails.  Tlie  best  known  species  is  the  bald  oua- 
kuri  (liraehyurua  ealva),  which  is  about  ei^ 
teen  ini-lies  in  lenptli.  and  has  whitish  fur,  with 
the  head  nearly  bald  and  the  naked  .nkin  of  the 
face  brilliant  scarlet.  These  monkeys  inhabit 
forests  of  limited  and  local  areas,  often  flooded 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  have  exclusively  arboreal 
habits,  and  subsist  almost  wholly  Upon  fruits. 
Bates,  in  his  XatHraliJtt  on  the  Amasxms  (Lon* 
<lon.  2d  ed.,  1862  1.  ^dves  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  their  habits  and  behavior  in  captivity. 
See  XfoXKET. 

OUBLIETTE,  m^A^'H^  {Ft.,  from  oubUer, 
to  forget,  from  T.-it.  oblirisci,  to  forget).  A 
deep  pit  or  well  nnd<T  a  d\iii^'eon.  liaving  an 
opening  only  at  the  top,  into  which  prisoners 
were  thrown  to  die.  There  are  but  few  authen- 
ticated inst^rrcf?  of  its  employrrteTit. 

OUDE,  oud.  A  province  of  British  India. 
Seo  OvDH. 

OUDENABDE,  or  OUDENAABDE,  ouMc- 
nslr-do  (Fr.  Audenardc) .  A  town  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  East  Flanders,  Belgium,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Scheldt,  15  inile^  southwest  of 
Ghent  (hfapt  Belgium.  H  4;,  Its  chief  building 
is  a  fine  Gothic  council  bouse  built  from  1525  to 
1529.  There  are  manufactories  of  linen  and  cot- 
ton and  extensi\(>  tannt-ries.  At  ("tiidena r<li'.  on 
•July  11,  1708,  the  I'rentli  under  Ven  l<">me  were 
defeated  by  the  .Allies  under  Marll>orongh  and 
Prince  Fnpene.    Popnlation,  in  I'.MIO,  (1204. 

OUDH,  oud,  or  AJODHTA,  A-jfxl'yft.  A 
•ubarb  of  Faixabad  (q.v.) ,  Oudh,  India. 

OTJDH,  or  OTTDE.  ond  HTind.  Airodh).  A 
province  of  Hritisli  India,  forming  a  chief  com- 
ini--ioncrsliiii  administratively  (•oim<>cte(l  with 
the  United  Provinces  of  Agra.  It  lies  .-louth  of 
the  Himalaya.*,  one  of  whose  minor  ranges  sepa- 
rates it  from  Nepal,  while  on  the  east,  south,  and 
west  it  is  bounded  by  the  United  Provinces  of 
Agra,  tho  southoni  boondaiy  being  formed  by 
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the  Ganges  (Map:  India,  D  3).  Area,  24,217 
square  miles.  The  northern  part,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountaini^.  (vm^i-'ts  uf  dense  ami  unlifallliful 
forest-jun^'Ie ;  ilie  rt^iuainder  belong!*  lo  the 
alluvial  valley  of  the  Ganges,  several  of  whose 
large  tributaries  trarerse  the  pmrinee  length* 
wise  from  northwest  to  sontheast.  Though  there 
are  hot  and  sultry  months  and  a  long  rainy  s<  h- 
8on,  the  climate  is  the  most  healthful  in  the 
Ganges  Valley. 

Awicuuiuu.  i^riculture  ia  the  only  ex* 
fenslrely  developed  industry.  The  fertile  plains 
prodiiro  abundantly  when  suflloiently  watered. 
Nearly  a  third  of  the  eultivateil  urea,  or  2.700,000 
acres,'  is  irrigated,  the  supply  of  water  being 
drawn  principally  from  wells  and  reeerroirs. 
About  QiM-fourtb  of  the  enltmited  land  ia 
cropped  twice  diirin?  the  yp:\r.  Rice,  wheat, 
millet,  piil-c,  ami  otlitr  cvrfiils  ciuistitute  the 
^.Tcatcr  j>orii(in  of  the  crop  acrt-af^c.  Sti^Mr 
cane,  opium,  and  oil  seed.s  cover  a  mmli  It'o-n 
area.  l>nt  are  eommcrcially  important.  Cattle 
and  buffaloes  are  med  as  beasts  of  burden,  and 
hut  few  of  the  other  domestie  animals  are 
raised. 

Transpobtation  axd  Commerce.  A  railway 
travirses  the  province  from  east  fo  west.  A 
branch  line  connects  it  with  Cawnpore  on  the 
Ganges,  and  (his  {mint,  although  otttside  the 

pnivincc,  is  its  chief  to] Kctin;.'  ami  distributing 
centre.  Wheat,  oil  st^tift,  and  opium  are  the 
most  important  ex|>orts.  Some  trade  is  main- 
tained with  tlie  adjoining  terriiofy  of  Nepal  on 
the  north.  Host  of  the  manufactured  products 
required  are  imported  fro?ii  European  countries. 

PoiHLATlox.  Oudh  is  OIK"  of  the  most  densely 
P<)[>uhiti  <i  portions  of  India,  the  tiuiuIkt  of  inhab- 
itants in  1001  having  been  12,H84.0U0,  or  532  to 
the  square  mile.  The  Hindu-^  outnnmber  the 
Mohamnedans  about  7  to  1.  The  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  religions  practically  absorb  the 
whole  pnitulation;  Christianity  lias  not  secured 
much  hoUi.  the  census  of  HKH  returning  9312 
Christians,  of  whom  only  2274  were  native  con- 
vort«.  Lucknow.  the  capital,  with  a  population 
(l!Mil)  of  2<)3.!»On,  is  the  fifth  largest  city  of 
India,  and  the  only  large  city  in  flie  pr.ivim  e. 

History.  Oudh  is  believed  by  San:>krit  siliol- 
nrs  to  be  tlie  ancient  Kosalo,  the  oldest  seat  of 
civilization  in  India.  The  country  was  con- 
quered by  a  Mohammedan  army  about  1IS5,  was 
annexed  to  the  realm  of  r>«>lhi.  and  subsequently 
was  made  a  province  of  the  Mogul  Knipire.  In 
the  first  half  of  tlio  eight«-C[it  li  century  Ihnih 
practicnily  eniaruipated  it-<elf  from  the  rule  of 
the  (Jreat  Mo^r,,]  and  for  over  a  century  had  its 
own  dynasty.  Tiic  Nawab  Vizier.  Sujah'Ud-Dow. 
lah.  played  a  prominent  rOle  in  the  days  of  (live 
and  of  Ha^itin?.'--.  The  iiiisrule  of  flie  princes 
bniught  about  (lie  annexation  of  Oudh  l»y  tiio 
Ka-1  hulia  Coinpnnv  in  18."ir>.  \Mien  the  mutiny 
of  is.'tT  broke  out,  Oudh  became  one  of  the  grea!t 
centres  of  rebellion. 

Constilt:  Butler.  t)i  srriptif>n  of  ihr  Kivqdom 
Oudf  (1x)n<I<in.  1S.').'{);  Sleeuian.  A  Jourvn/ 
linninih  the  h'iniiiliint  of  Oudf  in  iS'/O-'tO  fib.. 
IH'tH)  ;  (Sozitlxr  of  <}ud>\  vols,  i.-iii.  (it).,  1877- 
78);  Irwin.  Th»-  (lurdin  of  India:  or  Choptert 
on  'hulh  llislon/  ond  Aff>iirs  (lb.,  1880). 

OUDINOT,  (wT  dA'n.V.  Chabixs  Nicolas.  Duke 
of  Rejqno  (1707-1S47K  A  Marshal  of  France. 
He  was  bom  at  Bai-le>Due>  in  the  Department 


of  Mcusc,  France,  April  25,  1707.  He  entered 
the  army  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  distin- 
f.'uished  himself  in  17!>0  liy  sui)]iressiiii»  a  p>ipu- 
lar  iiiHurrection  in  hii»  nnttve  district.  He  rose 
(piiekly,  in  17D4  became  general  of  brfglMie,  and 
added  to  bis  reputation  in  the  war  against 
Prussia  and  Austria.  He  became  n^eml  of 
division  in  179ft,  nnd  was  rrivfri  important  torn- 
mands  by  NnpoletHi.  In  iHOo  he  received  ilie 
commanil  of  ten  battalions  of  the  reserve,  after- 
wards known  as  the  Oudinot  Grenafliers.  Ue 
was  present  at  Austerlitz  (1805)  and  Jena 
(1^0),  nnd  defeated  the  Russians  at  Ostrolenka 
Februarj-  16,  1807.  He  contributed  to  Uie  suc- 
cess of  the  I-'rench  at  Krii-dland.  .June  14tli, 
and  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  was  rewarded  with 
the  title  of  count  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  At 
Wagram  <Ju]y  0,  1809)  he  fully  sustained  bis 
reputation  as  a  general,  and  soon  after  was 
made  Marshal  of  France  nnd  Thike  of  Reggio. 
In  1610  he  was  ehar;,'e>l  with  the  occupation  of 
Holland.  lie  was  en^aL'eel  in  the  disastrous 
Russian  campaign  of  1812,  when  be  earned 
praise  by  his  skillful  tactics  by  which  the 
crossing  of  the  Beresina  was  protected.  Ue 
subsequently  took  part  in  the  Tarious  battles  of 
IS  1.1  between  the  Freneh  and  the  Allies,  being 
defeated  at  Grossb«vr«'n  (.August  23.  1H1.3),  and 
lighting  valiantly  at  Ix>ipr.ig.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  to  abandon  Napolemi.  During  the  Hundred 
r>ays  he  remained  on  his  estates.  After  the  second 
Restoration  he  became  n  Mirr  '  r  if  ii 
major-guard  of  (he  RovhI  .uid  t.iiiiiaan.lii  jii- 
chief  of  llie  N'ationnl  (I'uard,  and  a  p^'^•T  of 
France.  In  1823  he  commanded  the  First  Army 
Corps  in  the  invasion  of  Spain,  and  was  for 
some  time  Covernor  of  Madrid.  After  tlie 
Revolution  of  July.  1830,  Ondinot  refired  to  his 
estates,  and  only  at  rare  inter\.ils  a]ipeared  in 
the  Chamber  of  I'ecrs.  He  dieii  in  I'aris,  .Sep- 
teml>er  13,  1847.  His  Souwnira  were  published 
in  18M.  His  son,  Nicolas  Chaklbs  Victok 
OvnTtfOT,  Duke  of  Beggin  (1791-18<I3>,  was  a 
general  in  the  Frrneb  .\rmy.  Tie  distinguished 
hintsidf  in  Algeria  and  in  the  Uevolution  of  1848, 
and  later  became  commander  in  <  hief  of  the 
Army  of  the  \lp«.  Tn  April,  1849,  be  was  ap- 
pointed general  d  the  French  expedition  against 
Rome,  and  forced  the  city  to  surrender  uneon- 
ditionnlly  on  July  2.  After  the  coup  dVtat, 
IX»cember  2.  IS.'l.  bo  was  arrested  ;uul  im- 
prisoned. He  was  soon  set  at  lilwrty.  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement.  He  was 
the  author  of  8e%'eral  boolcs  on  military  matters. 
He  died  July  7,  1863. 

OtTDBT,  7!r>'dry,  .Jeas  Baptistb  (lflS0-17'>.'>). 
A  French  painter,  bom  in  I^ris.  He  studied 
tmder  his  father.  Jacques  Ondry.  and  under 

Seire  and  T.argilli^re :  was  received  at  the 
Aeadeuiy  ilk  1719.  and  Iiecanie  a  professor  there 
in  1743.  He  was  ap|>ointed  animal  painter  to 
the  King,  L<ouis  XV.,  and  painted  his  favorite 
dogs  and  incidents  of  the  ehase.  In  1734  Fa^on 
put  him  in  charge  of  the  Beauvais  faetnries.  and 
afterwards  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
(;ol>olins,  for  which  Iw  exeeuteil  many  designs. 
Several  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Louvre  and  in  the  provineial  museums.  He  nlso 
painted  historical  scenes  and  portraits,  but  leaa 
successfully. 

OVaBTWD,  WreuAM  (1675-1660).  An 
English  divina  and  nalhematiciaa,  bora  at  Bton. 
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Hp  CTitrrpt!  Kinjr's  Collepr,  riimhridgp,  in  1592, 
wlicro  lie  iM'ciiuje  a  fylluvv  in  loPf).  He  was 
rector  at  Allmry,  near  Ouildford  in  Surrey 
(1010),  and  about  1628  engaged  by  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  to  tutor  hia  son  in  mathenuitiefl. 
Ought  red  waa  among  the  first  to  use  modern 
symbols  of  operation,  particularly  X  for  mul- 
tiplication and  : :  for  equality  in  the  al^^oi  i-,ni 
of  proportion.  Abbreviations  for  sine  and  cosine 
are  found  in  his  work  on  trigonometry.  lUi 
principal  matbematical  warla  are:  Clavit  Mathe- 
HMfkm  f1(t.11) ;  TrigorumttHa  (1657)  ;  Botution 
of  Ml  F^phirical  Trianglfs  (l<i.37):  Cininm-.t 
Sinuum,  Tanyentiutn,  Secantium  et  Logarith- 
morum,  etc.  ( 1657 )  ;  Opuaoula  Mathsmatiea  Hwh 
tenua  inedita  ( 1677 ) . 

OTTOBEE,  txTgrA'.  A  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
ProviiKi-  of  situutfd  tlircc  luilrs  south  of 

Li^.  It  is  an  important  industrial  centre  with 
coal  mines,  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and 
machine  shops.    Population,  in  1000,  12,836. 

OUIATCHOUAN,  w«-rchwilQ.  An  affluent 
of  Lain  Saint  Joha  (q.v.) ,  Canada. 

OTTTDA,  CAlft,  Fr.  pron.  CC'ft'dA'.  An 
lish  authoicij^.    See  Kam£e,  LoL'ltiE  de  la. 

OXTLESS,  oo'\^,  Waltkb  Whxiak  ( 184fl— ) . 

An  Kngliah  portrait  painter,  bom  at  Paint 
Heliers,  Jersey.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Av.id- 
emy,  began  to  exhibit  there  in  1873,  ami  was 
elected  a  member  in  188 1.  His  worlc  includes 
the  portraits  of  many  of  hia  notabla  oootempo* 
rarie«:.  nnd  hp  is  rnnke<l  among  the  fint  of  the 
English  portrait  painters. 

OUHCIi  (Fr.  once,  Sp.  OtUSO,  U.  OMM,  lolUMf 
perhaps,  by  loss  of  initial  I,  supposed  to  rcpre- 
tent  the  definite  article,  from  Ijit.  lynx,  Ok. 

lynx  ;  arcordini;  to  others  the  I  is  ultimately 
connectctl  with  Fera.  yOz,  panther).  A  large  cat 
{Feli^  uncia),  which  rcaemblea  the  leopard,  but 
haa  DDueh  rougher  and  longer  hair,  and  a  longer 
and  much  more  bushy  tail;  the  gieneral  color  is 
al>o  paler,  the  rosette-likf  sjxifs  arc  sharply 
defined,  and  there  is  a  blurk  >|«.t  lidiind  the 
ears.  Its  range  is  very  extonaivc,  fnr  it  is  found 
in  Persia,  Northern  India,  Tibet,  China,  Siberia, 
and  even  Sagfaalien.  It  frequents  rocky  ground, 
and  is  adapted  to  cold  climates,  so  that  in  the 
wanner  countries  of  its  range  it  is  found  at  con- 
8ideral)l('  oltvation.  It  fo^'ils  chiefly  on  goata, 
sheep,  and  other  quadrupeds,  but  rarely  attacks 
man.    See  Plato  of  Wiij)  Oatb,  under  Cat. 

In  South  America  'ounce'  and  it«  equivalents 
usually  refer  to  the  jaguar  (q-v.).  • 

OWOB.  See  WnoBTS  ajto  Measubes. 

OTTH  AMERICAN  CX)USIN.  A  comedy  by 
Tom  Taylor,  produced  in  1858.  The  leading 
eharaeters  are  Lord  Dimdrearv,  created  by 
Sothem,  and  Asa  Trenchard,  the  Yankee,  by 
Joseph  Jeffenom.  At  a  perf<«mance  of  this  play 
at  Ford'H  Theatre,  Washington,  Lincoln  vras 
assasinatcd. 

OUB.AT',  T^r&  (1820-80).  An  Indian  chief, 
bom  in  Ck>lorado,  where  his  people,  the  Uncom- 
pahgro  ITtee,  bore  in  their  spedal  tribal  title, 
which  is  probably  a  corniptinn  of  'an  * .mip  i<ln  / 
the  evidence  of  their  friendship  to  llu>  wiuitj^. 
Ouray  himself  was  engage<l  in  a  fierce  struggle 
with  the  Sioux  in  hia  eaVly  manhood,  and  bis 
only  son  was  captured  by  his  enemies,  n^r  to 
be  restoied;  hut  lie  waa  always  the  'white  man's 


friend,'  spoke  anil  wroto  f?panit-1i,  and  adnpfpc! 
civilized  habits,  living  for  many  years  on  a  lariu 
which  he  cultivated  himself.  His  inllucnco  with 
his  people  was  firm,  and  the  tribe  never  broke  a 
treaty.  Even  in  1870  he  waa  successful  in  his 
attempts  to  restrain  them  from  rising  at  tlie 
time  of  Meeker's  murder.  Ouray  visited  Wash* 
ington  .several  times,  and  br()u<..'ht  abOttt  the  aaltt 
of  the  Uie  reservation  in  Colorado. 

OVBIQTTE,  A-r9lc«.  A  small  town  in  Southern 

Portugal,  nuted  for  the  great  victory  over  the 
Moors  won  by  Alfou-so  I.  in  1131).  Tliin  victory 
secured  for  him  the  kingship  of  Portugal.  It 
afterwards  became  famous  in  lennd.  The  Chris- 
tian  foreaa  were  said  to  bars  been  18,000,  the 
Moorish  406,000.  Christ  was  said  to  have  ap- 
peared to  Alfonio,  promifing  victory  and  the 
r-v.rl  nil.,'. 

OUS  MUTUAI<  EBIEND.  A  novel  fay 
CSwrles  IMdcens  ( 1866) ,  It  contains  two  stories. 

The  principal  plot  concems  Tnlm  Harmon,  wlio, 
under  the  disguise  of  Rokesmith,  keepy  watch 
of  his  large  fortune  and  marries  Rella  Wilfer. 
The  other  story  centres  around  hisfxic  liexam, 
the  bargeman's  daughter,  and  her  lover,  Eugene 
Wrayburn.  Mr.  Boffin,  the  'Golden  Ihistman,' 
and  his  wife  connect  the  two  stories.  Tim 
miiKir  characters  are  Silas  Wegg,  Jenny  Wren, 
and  old  Betty  Higden. 

OtEEtO  PBETO,  ^To  prftto  (Port.,  black  gold. 

from  tlie  color  of  the  argentiferous  rocks  in 
the  neighborhood).  A  city  and  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil, 
situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Serra  do 
Etopinhaco,  170  miles  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
f^lap:  Hrnril.  .T  8).  It  is  a  very  picturesque 
town,  with  quaint  buildings;  but.  being  founded 
as  a  mining  town,  its  locati<in  was  selected  only 
with  a  view  to  eas^  accessibility  to  the  mines. 
It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  very  steep  hill,  and 
is  shut  in  by  a  mountain  on  one  side  and  a 
narrow  gorge  on  the  other,  so  that  ft  has  no 
room  for  expansion.  For  this  reason  the  State 
CJovernment  wa.s  removed  in  181>4  to  Ikllo  Hori- 
zontc  or  Minas  (q.v.).  Its  gold  mines,  which 
formerly  yielded  rich  returns,  are  now  almost 
abandoned,  and  the  town  has  greatly  deelined. 
Previous  to  1804  its  population  waa  26,000;  in 
1899  it  was  only  14,000, 

OUSE,  Soz.  Tla>  chief  river  of  Yorkshire, 
England  (Map:  England,  Q  4).  It  rises  by 
two  headstreams  in  the  Pennine  Hills  on  the 
Iwrder  of  \\  es(  moreland,  and  flows  southeastward 
until  it  joins  the  Trent  to  forai  the  Humbcr 
(q.v.).  its  total  length  is  130  miles,  and  it  is 
navigable  for  large  v«><««el«  45  mi1#"«  to  York. 

OUSE,  Great.  A  river  uf  England,  rising  in 
Be<lfordshire,  and  flowing  northeast  into  the 
Wash  at  King's  L>-nn  (Map:  England,  G  4),  It 
is  160  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for  about  50 
miles. 

OU8ELET,  ooz'h,  Fr£:oerick  Abthub  Gore 
(1825-89).  An  English  Church  composer  and 
musical  theorist,  bom  in  London.  After  hia 
graduation  from  Oxford,  he  entered  holy  orders 

and  beiaiiic  a  carnte  in  London;  after  which  ho 
wan  appointed  prect  ntor  of  Hereford  r'athedral 
in  18.55,  and  incunil»ent  of  Saint  Mirhael's.  Ten- 
bury,  in  1856.  Hp  was  one  of  the  founders,  and 
later  warden,  of  Saint  Michael's  College,  Ten- 
bnry,  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  boys 
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in  classics  nnd  choral  .nin^jlng,  and  Ijcqucathed 
to  it  )iis  v.iluable  musif  library.  Hp  t<Ktk  the 
dtj^TCf  iif  doctor  of  imisic  at  Oxford  in  1854, 
and  the  next  year  became  professor  of  music 
there.  He  published  a  number  of  musical  coUec- 
tkm,  A  Treatiae  on  Harmony  (ISGft),  and  .4 
Treatiae  on  Cotmterfunnt,  Canon,  and  Fugue 
(1869).  Ilf  was  also  tlie  autlior  of  tlx-  oratorios 
The  Martyrdom  of  SairU  Pulycurp  (lSl")r>)  and 
Hagar  (1873)  ;  considerable  salon  music ;  a  nuiii- 
ben*  of  ADthema;  and  edited,  with  Dr.  Monic, 
AngUeem  P»alf«r  €fkmt»  (1872).  He  died  at 
Hereford. 

OUSELEY,  GUMBOK  (1762-1839).  The  Wee- 
Icvan  apostle  of  Trelaiid.  He  inn  bom  at  Dan- 

iiioro,  Ireland;  February  21,  1702,  of  a  family 
distinguished  in  English  history.  In  his  youth 
he  was  reckless,  but  in  1791  became  rt'liirioiis 
under  the  influence  of  Wesleyon  soldiers  stationed 
at  hie  native  place.  He  soon  became  an  evan- 
gelist, preaching  with  fpr\'or  and  l»oldnes9  in 
the  streets  and  churchyards,  fairs  and  markets, 
:iri  ;  at  tlio  wako  houM's.  W'itlioul  dismounting 
from  his  horse  he  preached  from  three  to  five 
timcB  a  day.  After  preaching  thus  for  aeven 
yean  he  was  leeeived  ioto  the  Weel^an  Cou' 
ference,  and  in  17M  Rf>polnted  a  mimionary  to 
Troland.  ITo  was  offrii  rnnfrMy  troatod  by  the 
Irish,  but  being  a  master  of  the  langua|;e,  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Irish  character, 
he  succeeded  in  converting  thousands.  At  the 
age  of  seventy-four,  after  fifty  years  of  devoted 
labor,  he  was  still  as  active  as  ever  on  the  high- 
ways and  in  the  market-places,  preaching  four- 
teen, sixteen,  an<l  jjoiiirf iiiios  twenty  i^ornions  a 
wwk.  He  was  the  author  of  sovoral  polemical 
publications,  of  which  the  innst  important  is 
A  Short  Dejfeiue  of  the  Old  Religion  (1812;  re- 
printed as  out  OhfigtUtmtt/  Against  Papal  BTooel- 
tics,  'Ah  Ml.  1827).  He  died  in  Dublin,  May  1.1, 
1839.  Consult  his  Life  by  Artliur  (London, 
1870). 

OrSELEY,  Sir  Wiijjam  (1767  1^42).  A 
British  Orientalist.  He  was  bom  of  Irish  parent- 
age at  Monmouthshire  EoghUld.  He  went  to 
Paris  in  1787*  and  there  comnieneed  his  Orioital 
studiee.  In  1788  he  entered  the  army  a*  eomet 
of  dragoons,  and  after  seeing  active  service  under 
the  Dnkp  of  York,  in  1794  left  the  army  to 
rontiniu-  tlio  study  of  Persian  and  other  Oriental 
literature  at  the  University  of  I.«yden.  Tlie 
fruits  of  his  studies  were  embodied  in  four  works 
publinhed  between  1705  and  1804,  the  earliest  of 
which  pained  for  him  in  1797  the  honorary 
il.'i,'r<t'  of  LL.D.  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  of  Ph.D.  from  the  I'nivtr-ity  of  Rostock. 
In  1800  he  received  the  lionor  of  knighthood 
from  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  He  perfected  his 
eolloqufal  knowledge  of  Persian  by  several 
months  of  residence  in  the  London  linu-tdiold  of 
the  Persian  Anihassador.  Mirza  Abul  iiabiian,  and 
ns  private  secrotarv  to  his  brother.  Sir  f^orc 
Ottseley,  who  had  been  appointed  British  Am* 
bassador  to  IVrsia.  went  to  that  country  in  1810, 

wbrTP  be  rrniniiiid  until  1813.  He  was  elected 
riM'tnlMT  of  !M-itral  learned  HOcielies,  and  wa**  a 
pndific  contributor  to  the  Trnnslui  i'>us  of  tiif 
Royal  So<iety  of  Literature.  He  died  at  liou- 
logne.  IHh  principal  works  are:  Pcritinn  MinceU 
laaiee  (17ft5):  Orimtat  Collection  (1797-70); 
Tales  of  the  BakhUpor  Jfuma  end  the  Ten  Vhr- 
gine  (1801;  new  cd.  1883) ;  and  Tratele  in  Vari- 


ous Countries  of  the  East,  More  PertieulaHif 
Persia  in  mO,  1811, 181i  (1819-23). 

OHSTBB  (OP.  ouster,  oatvr.  I'r.  6ti  r.  to  re- 
move, onit^  from  Lat.  Jka«rtr«,  to  draw).  The 
deprivation  or  exdwioo  of  the  rightful  owner 

from  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  land.  Such 
dispossession  may  be  efficted  by  an  entry  on 
the  lands  under  a  claim  of  title,  or  by  a  |H  r-on 
remaining  on  lands  after  hLs  title  or  right  to 
pofwession  of  them  1ms  ceased,  to  the  exelttsion 
of  the  owner,  or  one  next  entitled  to  posaessiott. 
The  oxchjsion  from  possession  or  enjoyment  of 
land  of  one  tenant  in  common  by  a  co-tenant 
would  constitute  an  ouster.  An  ouster  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  trespass,  which  is  a  temporary 
eneroacfament  o&j  or  invasion  of,  the  real  estate 
of  another,  usually  without  a  daim  of  right 
The  remedy  for  an  oui^ter  ir  an  action  to  recover 
possession  of  the  property.  See  Disseisu»; 
fejECTMKNT;  Trespass, 

OUTAOAKIZS^  mft-gimli.  See  Sac  Am 

Fox  Indians. 

OUTCBOF.  A  term  applied  in  geology  to  the 
edges  of  strata  which  appear  at  the  surface. 
Tm  miterop  of  a  mineral  rem  is  sometimes  called 
the  apex. 

OXTTLAWBY.  An  ancient  common-law  pro- 
cess for  compelling  the  appearance  of  a  person 
Iwfore  a  court  of  justice.  Its  origin  dates  back 
to  the  reign  of  King  Alfred,  and  it  was  probably 
devised  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  securing 
the  punishment  of  a  culprit.  Tlie  courts  and 
officers  of  the  peace  were  not  well  orpanized  at 
that  time,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  criminal 
to  elude  the  King's  officers.  However,  a  decree 
of  outlawry  against  an  alleged  criminal  bound 
every  honest  person  to  attempt  to  capture  him 
if  he  crossed  liis  patli.  The  outlaw  wa-i  di'pri\ed 
of  all  rights  as  a  citizen,  or  even  as  a  liuman 
being.  He  was  considered  as  a  wild  beast,  the 
decree  «t  a  later  date  bearing  the  words,  Capwl 
f/erat  lufinum  (Let  him  bear  the  wolfs  head), 

wliich  sifrnified  that  it  wa-5  the  rifiht.  and  even 
the  duty,  of  any  person  to  knoek  him  on  tlie 
head  as  if  he  were  a  wolf.  To  harbor  or  render 
assistance  to  an  outlaw  was  a  capital  crime, 

Citable  with  death.  Outlawry  was.  there* 
,  equivalent  tn  a  sontence  of  death,  and,  in 
addition,  the  outlaw  wan  deprived  of  aVl  prop- 
erty ri^dits.  his  land  cseheati'd  to  the  Kin;:,  or 
under  the  feudal  system  to  his  lord,  his  chattels 
being  alvrays  forfeited  to  the  King.  The  law 
in  this  respect  continued  the  same  until  the 
thirteenth  <*ntur>',  when  the  reform  of  prohibit- 
ing the  public  from  wantonly  l<illinjr  an  allefred 
outlaw,  unless  in  an  attempt  to  capture  him, 
was  introduced.  Even  at  that  time,  if  on  the 
trial  the  mere  fact  of  outhiwiy  was  established, 
the  aentenee  was  death.  However,  toward  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  cfntnry.  the  penalty  of 
death  was  no  lonjzer  inlli(te<l  in  ea?^'s  of  'minor 
outlawry,'  that  is,  where  the  jiroeess  h:id  i--Ufd 
in  a  civil  cause,  or  in  a  prosecution  for  a  crime 
less  than  felony  or  treasrm.  The  decree  of  oiii< 
lawry  at  that  time  was  issued  in  so  many  eases 
where  the  accuKcd  person  had  not  intentionally 
di^oheycd  a  summons  from  a  court,  or  had  n>Ai-r 
be<a  informed  that  lie  wa.s  accused,  that  it  be- 
came customary  for  the  King,  when  such  a  case 
was  brought  to  his  atfention,  to  'inlaw'  the  per- 
son. This  was  effeetetl  by  a  decree  rsmovii^g  the 
ban  of  outlawry,  and  iJie  aoeustd  eoiiU  ihm 
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ajt]H'ar  nnd  staml  friul  for  the  olTcnso  originally 
altegtnl  to  have  been  committed  by  him.  How- 
ever, the  person  who  WM  Ihns  again  given  the 
protection  of  th«  kw  WM  eotisidond  »  imr 
person,  a«  if  Im  liad  fmt  bMtt  bo«ii>  and  vw 
not  thereby  rMtored  to  hi*  fommr  propsrty 
rights. 

The  outlaw'if  blood  waa  said  to  be  'corrupt,* 
Mid  a  child  bom  to  bim  alter  the  decree  was 
incapabte  of  inhf-rlting,  not  only  from  tbe  father, 

but  from  any  oiu-  elso.  l?y  the  statute,  5  and  6 
Edw.  VI.,  c.  11,  a  pi-Tiiun  outlawed  for  treason 
while  abroad  was  permitted  to  return  to  th« 
eoontrv  within  a  year  and  a  day  and  stand 
trial,  l>ut  no  provision  of  this  Hurt  in  regard 
to  felony  has  ever  been  made.  The  'Forfeitures 
Act,'  1870,  33  and  34  Viet.,  c.  23,  reserved  for- 
ftiniro  of  lands  .iml  <liaft<ls  to  the  Crown  in 
ca.Mfa  of  outlawrj  fur  trettsoii  mul  fflony.  Out- 
lawry for  mindemeanorH  may  hi  ill  U'  imposed, 
but  such  a  Judipueut  amounts  only  to  a  convio- 
tion  for  contempt  of  court,  although  it  entails 
a  forfeiture  of  chattels  to  the  Crown.  The  sov- 
ereign alone  eau  pardon  an  outlaw.  The  prooefts 
of  outlawrj'  has  not  been  useil  in  Englaixi  since 
185S),  but  tbe  above  statutes  still  remain  in 
ioroe* 

The  process  of  fuitlawTy  is  entirely  obsolete 
in  the  United  Stntcs  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
has  ever  been  employed  since  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  The  term  outlaw  has  been  loosely 
applied  in  some  eriminal  statntes  to  designate 
bandits  or  wandering  marauders,  who  habitually 
live  by  crime,  but  it  has  not  the  signification  it 
bears  uinicr  thv  <>(  f  ji^Maiid.    Sec  Cbiue: 

Felony.  Consult  Legge,  The  Law  of  Outlawrif 
(London,  1779) ;  Blnelcstone,  Commentaries. 

OTTTPOSTS.  The  security  of  troops  at  a 
halt,  that  is,  in  eamp,  bivouac,  or  cantonment,  is 
insored  hy  means  of  outposts,  or  detachments 

thrown  out  from  the  main  body  to  protect  it  from 
surprise.  These  are  either  separate  detachments, 
at  important  points,  or  a  continuous  rhain.  I  he 
latter  is  rarely  necessary  in  war,  because  the 
armies  arc  seldom  in  such  close  contact  as  to 
■require  it.  For  a  few  days  l)efore  and  after  a 
decisive  engagement  it  may  be  necessary,  but  dur- 
ing thf  course  of  the  operations  Ijetween  hnttlos 
there  is  no  such  initnodiato  danger,  especially  for 
the  infantry.  Tin  i\  i':y  i»,  of  course,  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  the  enemy,  and  the  best 
protection  for  It  is  tbe  patrols  dose  up  to  the 
enemy,  with  the  main  hody  of  cavalry  retired  a 
mile  or  so  for  re^l.  the  reconnaissance  squailrons 
rrmaining  aRseiiiMcd  out  in  front  coNcred  by  a 
few  posts  and  patrols  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
If  too  dfefcanee  to  the  reeonaaissanoe  squadrons 
b  very  gre*t,  imtpoat  aquadromt  are  sent  out  to 
eorrer  the  Intervening  space,  and  as  a  rule  they 
will  be  sufficient.  Only  occasionally,  as  nn  ttic 
night  after  a  battle,  is  it  necessary  to  a.lil  an 
outpofit  reserve,  or  main  body.  Eai  t>  outpost 
squadron  has  a  particular  section  of  around  as- 
signed to  It,  for  the  security  of  which  it  Is  re* 
?!pon=:if)?n,  and  for  olwervation  pirkctH  are  pushed 
out.  from  wliioh  rrdrttrjt  arc  sent  to  the  front 
an  v  (i/in'7,s-.  In  tlu^  arran::(»ment  of  yiirkrt>  anil 
vedettes,  particular  attention  is  given  to  gaining 
n  SOOd  outlook  over  the  surrounding  landscape 
and  the  main  roads  must  be  observed,  tn  Keneral, 
•eeority  is  better  insured  by  constant  eonnnnni> 
eatkn  betwceii  the  leeonsalssanee  detachments 


and  beliind  the  pickets  tlian  it  pan  bo  by  a  rnntinu- 
ous  lini'  of  posts;  these  outposts  require  no  spe- 
cial outpost  eommander,  the  squadrons  acting 
independiently. 

If  tiie  sereeninpr  esTalry  in  this  way  insures 
its  own  safety,  it  nocrsaarily  relieves  the  other 
troops  iu  rear  from  a  great  part  of  this  duty.  In 
ninny  cases  the  troops  in  rear  can  entirely  dis- 
pense with  outposts;  again,  when  there  is  no 
ehanee  of  a  battle  taking  place  within  a  day  or 
so,  eaeii  aubdiTisioii  amy  be  left  to  look  afto-  its 


TssoBsncxii  nsFotmoH  or  ootpoms. 


own  security.   The  strength  and  energy  of  the 

enemy  is  always  an  important  fartnr,  as  wt  U  as 
the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  country.  aii<l 
when  the  enemy  is  very  near,  a  connected  line  of 
outpoeta  is  dcnuuided,  comiKXscd,  in  general,  of 
mixed  troops.  At  the  end  of  a  march  the  advance  ' 
guard,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  takes  charge 
of  the  outpost  duty.  On  resnniing  tbe  march  a 
new  advaint'  jjuard  is  formed,  the  old  b<'it);;  re- 
lieved after  the  new  has  advanced  beyond  its 
lines.    See  AVVAKCB  Gitaru. 

The  entire  outposts  in  this  ca.^e  are  under 
one  or  more  outpost  commanders,  depending  on 
tilt'  l<'nf:th  of  the  line  and  the  character  of  the 
ground.  The  main  line  is  composed  of  outpost 
companies  or  supports,  for  which  a  rmervr  is 

Erovided  when  neeeesaiy,  and  this  is  ]da<'«-d  cither 
I  rear  or  on  the  same  line,  depend inj^'  on  the 
prdnt  whcrr  snii[ior(  is  mitst  desirwl.  If  there  is 
no  o\it|>ost  ca%iilry  available,  patrols  (q.v.)  must 
hr  sent  out  by  the  outpost  com jianii  s,  but  the  lat- 
ter must  have  a  few  cavalr>^en  as  messen^rs, 
or  in  their  stead  eyelists.  On  coming  into  posi« 
lion  a  picket  ahead  on  the  road  is  usually  suf- 
ficient, but  at  night  other  pickct.s  and  sentinels 
»«y  be  required. 

OTTTBAM;  oo'trom.  SSir  Tames  (lSO.I-fi.1).  A 
IJritish-Indian  soldier  aiul  statesman.  He  was 
li'irn  at  lluttrrliy  H;ill.  iVrbysli  i  i  iiiid  was 
educated  at  I'dny,  Aberdeenshire,  and  aft.  rwnrd-^ 
at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.   Ho  received  his 

eommisaion,  and  was  sent  to  India  as  a  cadet  in 
1SI0.  He  gained  distinrtion  in  his  conduct  of 
the  campaign  of  the  wiM  Bhils  of  Khandesb 
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A|i[aini^t  flic  Dun;,'  Irilios;  tlu-  restoration  of  order 
ill  the  Main  KuiiUi;  the  Atgliun  CAnipnign  of 
183U,  during  wliich  he  acted  as  aidc-den^inp  to 
Lord  Keaa«f  and  in  which  he  performed  his  fa- 
moufl  perilom  ride  from  Kheiat,  through  the 
Bulan  Pass.  Ut-  was  political  ap  nt  iit  CJujariit, 
and  afterwards  cdiiitnissiuner  in  8iiidh,  and  upon 
tile  annexation  of  Oudh  was  made  rei^ident  iuu\ 
connnis-sioner,  by  Lord  Dalhousie.  Owing  to  ill 
]i«>fllth,  he  returned  to  Knf^land  in  1856,  but  with 
the  outbreak  of  tlie  Persian  War  he  wa8  sent 
with  the  British  forcw?  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  with 
diplomatic  jjoweis  ns  n  commissioner — after 
^'hich  he  rctumeci  to  India.  At  the  commcnce- 
ment  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1857  he  mw  com- 
mimioned  to  take  charge  of  the  forces  marching 
to  the  relief  of  Lncknow,  but  refuited  to  take 
procfrlr'nff*  of  Iiji;  frirnd  llavelock,  nntl  took  up 
only  liis  civil  Hpp4>iiiliiient  as  chief  luiiimiasioner 
of  Oiiilli,  servin^f  under  Havelock  as  a  volunttcr. 
After  the  relief  of  l.ticknow  h«»  lpd  a  skillful 
movement  up  the  left  bank  f>f  the  river  Gumti, 
which  led  to  a  final  and  complete  victory  over 
the  insurpents.  He  was*  next  made  chief  com- 
miAxioner  uf  Oudh.  in  1>  >S  was  made  lieutenant- 
geueral,  and  in  1800  rwciviHl  the  thanks  of  Par- 
liament. He  took  his  oeat  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  India  in  Calcutta,  but  was 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  in  1860  to  Eng- 
land. Imlia  fniindi  il  nti  iii>titiitinn  in  his  honor  and 
presenUil  liiiii  with  valualtle  jiifts.  beside*  erect- 
ing a  stitue  of  him  at  Calcutta.  He  died  at  Pan, 
France,  March  1 1,  18ti3.  He  is  known  as  the 
'Bayard  of  India/  and  was  conspicuous  for  his 
fair*  play  and  generotts  champiomihip  ol  the  na- 
tives of  India. 

OUTBE-UEB.,  uT/tr'mnr.  A  Piixjrimaok  Bk- 
Yoxo  THE  Sea.  Sketches  of  foreign  travel  hj  H. 
W.  Longfellow  (1835). 

OnVBJkBD,  oo'vrUr'.  Gabriel  Ji  t  un  (1770- 
1846).  A  French  linancier.  born  near  l  lisson, 
in  the  Department  of  Luire-lnf^rieure.  During 
the  early  years  of  the  li'rench  Kevolutiou  he 
ftmai^ited  a  large  fortune,  and  untler  the  TMrectory 

lie  Ikimiiic  <nir  of  the  priiifi t  ii-.!itr«rs  of  the 
JSlulc.  t-uiiliact.->  with  ihe  Simni-^h  Guvcriiiiit'iit 
nettc<l  him  immense  profits  an<l  his  incoim-  fnun 
other  sources  was  enormous.  Ik>tw-een  1802  and 
1604  bis  loans  to  the  Ciovernment  amounted  to 
nearly  300.000,000  francs.  He  subsequently  fur 
nished  the  menus  f<jr  Napoleon's  great  military 
xuidcrtakin;.'s.  Tlic  cnjiiily  i  f  tin  Knijicror  brou;;lit 
alMJUt  the  ilis*oluti(»n  ol  the  company  of  which 
Ouvrard  was  the  head  and  the  arrest  of  the 
banker,  who  from  IS  10  to  IHI.T  remained  in 
priMin.  Ijiter  in  life  he  suffcn-d  imprisonment 
for  illegal  transactions  on  the  Hour-^c.  and  after 
his  rclcas4^  went  to  F'.nf;Iand,  where  he  died.  His 
ilt  woirts  appeared  in  Paris  in  1H26. 

OUZEL,  oTS'/l  r,r  OUSEL  (AS.  nslr.  OlIG. 
amsdi'i,  avKifili!.  <;<  r.  Irr.v  '.  ouzel,  of  uncertain 
etymologj').  An  "M  n.unf  nf  tlir  ICnplisli  black- 
birtl.  It  is  also  nppli*  d  to  uitu  i  !iir<ls.  chiefly 
of  the  thrush  family.  Thus,  one  British  thrush 
{Morula  tortiuatti)  is  cnlb-d  the  'ring-oiueL' 
The  European  dipper  is  very  pcncnilly  known  a« 
the  'water  oiizj-l,'  and  in  tlic  I'nited  Stiitcs  the 
term  is  res)ri<ted  to  our  dipp<T  (q.v.)  of  the 
Ro«ky  Mountain  npioti. 

OVALLE,  A-viil'yft.    The  capital  town  of  the 

trovince  of  the  same  name,  I'hile,  on  the  right 
nnk  of  the  Limarf  River,  170  mllea  north  of 


Valparni-in,  and  on  the  railway  from  La  Serena 
to  hail  Marco  (Map:  Chile,  U  10).  It  is  a  well- 
built  town,  in  a  well-irrigated  valley,  and  was 
founded  in  1831.  Its  population,  in  1886,  was 
5420. 

OVALS  Ol*  OAflSm,  lEAs4e'ii&   See  Gab- 

.SiNTAN  OVAI.. 

OVALS  OF  DESCABTES,  d&kiirt'.  See 
CAMCaiAKfl. 

OVAMPO,  (*•  vam'p6,  A  Bantu  i>oo{ile  living' 
on  the  noitlu  rn  boundary  of  German  So!Uhvvf»l 
Africa.  '1  liey  are  divided  into  a  number  of  tribal 
groups  each  ruled  by  an  hereditary'  chief.  They 
are  tall,  robnst,  well-proportioned,  with  regular 
features;  lluy  arc  very  peaceful  and  kind  in 
dis]Kiditiou  ttud  isupcrior  in  intcHigi-'uct!  to  other 
South  African  tribes.  They  do  not  live  in  vil- 
lages, but  in  family  communities.  The  houses 
are  very  low,  eonieal  structures,  designed  mainly 
for  sleeping  purjioses.  They  also  have  granaries 
and  chicken  houses  set  up  on  posts.  They  raise 
corn  and  have  great  herds  of  cattle.  Tlio  men  go 
naked;  the  head  is  shaved  cxcejit  a  small  hair 
lock.  They  wear  sandals  like  the  Bechuana. 
The  women  wear  a  waist  cloth  and  a  small  apran. 
Their  hair  ia  impasted  with  grease  mixed  with 
red  clay.  Beads  and  largi*  brass  riti^'^-i  arc  worn 
as  ornaments.  To  the  women  falls  the  duty  of 
building  the  houses  and  a  large  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural work.  The  men  hunt  wild  animals  and 
work  in  Iron  and  copper,  in  which  art  they  are 
VI -ry  iikillful.  Tlicy  arc  fond  of  danrinfr  to  tl« 
music  uf  u  drum  ami  a  kind  of  guitar.  In  cere- 
monial greeting  of  friends  tiicy  anoint  the  iiee 
and  brettot  of  the  visitor  with  luitter. 

Consult:  Andersen,  Tht  (H.tnnngo  Rirt-r  {Ix>n- 
don,  1861)  ;  .Stanfonl,  Africa  ( I^ndon,  181)5). 

OVANDO,  6-Tiln'd<>,  KlooLAS  DB  (c.l400- 
e.l6l8) .  A  Spanbh  Governor  of  the  West  Indtea, 

born  in  Valladolid.  He  was  a  commander  of  the 
religious  Order  of  Alcrtntara.  stooti  high  in  the 
favnr  III  King  Fcriiinaml  i  il  >  ^-j  . n  l-al>cll;i,  and 
in  Septemb«-r,  l.")Ml,  wa^s  apiioiiitcd  to  succeed 
Francisco  de  Bdliadilla  (q.v.)  as  (Jovernor  of 
the  W't^t  Indie-s.  Leaving  the  port  of  San  Lucar, 
Fcbniury  13,  l.'i02,  with  a  company  of  SSOO  per- 
son-—  the  lar;.'c>t  i<uii]iany  which  had  hitherto 
liecn  sent  to  the  W  est  Indies — he  arrived  at  Santo 
Domingo  April  15th.  and  remained  as  (Jovernor 
until  replaced  by  Diego  Columbus  in  1509.  lie 
proved  a  attceeMful  ruler  over  the  Spaniards, 
founded  a  number  of  luw  settlements,  and  did 
much  to  restrain  turlmlciuc  and  disorder.  To- 
ward the  Indians,  however,  )ic  was  lii  -^ixtt  ic  atul 
cruel.  He  prosecuted  several  ruthless  wan* 
apiinst  them,  his  soldiers  putting  cnptivea  to 
death  after  subjecting  them  to  hideous  tortures  $ 
and  virtually  enslaved  many  tbousands  of  them, 
through  llic  cjt.ililislmiciit  of  the  rnrowiic>!^'i 
system,  whereby  they  were  distributed  in  lots  of 
50  or  100  among  the  Spaniards, 

OVAB,  6  vilr'.  .\  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
Province  of  Beira,  20  miles  south  of  O|>orto.  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  <  urioiis 
lagoon  or  bay  called  Kio  d'Aveiro  (Map:  Portu- 
pal.  A  2).  "(Sw  AvErao.)  It  »  a  prosp<rrotl8 
and  increasing  town  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
fishery  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  grain, 
and  fruit.  lV>pttlation,  in  1900,  10,^. 

O'VABIOT^KY.  SceOvan. 
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OVARY  (from  Lat.  ovum,  egg;  connected 
with  Gk.  yir,  don,  OChurch  Slav,  aye,  yaye, 
OHG.  ei,  €l«r.  Si,  AS.  tig,  Kng.  egg).  One  of  the 
ptir  of  oiuns  which  in  the  female  of  oiy  ipedea 

ece  the  ovo,  or  female  reproductive  Mdles. 
are  analogous  to  the  tefitrs  in  the  m:ile. 
They  may  be  clewribcd  as  two  o\-a\  ilalicncii 
bodies,  an  iiu-h  ami  ii  (luartor  to  an  incl»  and  a 
half  loug,  three-quarters  ol  an  imh  in  width, 
and  nearly  half  an  inch  tiii<'k.  in  the  human 
•ubjeet,  situated  ou  either  side  of  the  uterus,  to 
which  iJiey  are  connected  by  ligaments  and  by  the 
Fallopian  tube.  t>n  making  a  section  of  an  ovary, 
numerous  vesicles  are  obser\'ed  in  its  interior. 
These  are  the  ovisacs  of  the  future  ot-u  or  germs, 
and  arc  termed  the  Groafiait  vesielet.  Before 
impregnation  they  vary  in  number  from  10  to 
2fl,  ami  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin-head  io  that 
ol  a  pea;  but  on  microscopic  examinatiuu  ^'icat 
numbers  of  minute  undeveloped  vesicles  are  nl>o 
found  to  be  present.  At  each  monthly  period  a 
ripe  Graafian  vesicle  bursta  and  the  ovum  con- 
tained in  it  makes  its  way  by  the  ciliary  motion 
of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  tube  along  the 
Fallopian  tul"-  to  tin-  ulcnis,  whtrc  if  imt  im- 
pregnated it  is  disintegrated  or  pushes  oil  with 
the  menstrual  discharge. 

Of  the  morbid  conditions  to  which  the  ovary  ia 
liable  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  fbrmation 
of  tumors.  These  may  be  either  solid  tumors  or 
cystic  tumors.  The  cystic  tumors,  wtuch  consist 
of  a  sac  containing  a  tlui<l  orscmi-tluid  substance, 
are  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the 
solid  tumors.  They  are  known  as  ooai^  ey«'«. 
Two  principal  varieties  of  cysts  are  usually  en- 
countered, ihf  tirst  of  which  is  a  small  cyst  which 
lia.s  its  origin  fiotti  ilt'^'i-inTatioii  <if  the  (Iraalian 
follicle.  It  u-jually  grows  to  the  sisw*  of  u  tist 
and  but  rarely  attains  the  .size  of  a  man's  head. 
The  second  variety  is  the  large  multilocular  cyst 
made  up  of  innumerable  cysts  of  small  siae  which 
as  tlicy  ;^row  partially  fuse  tf>f.'vf  lu  r  and  form  the 
larger  Ux'uli  or  sxibdivisions  whi*h  compose  the 
fully  developed  tmnor.  This  variety  of  cyst  has 
its  origin  from  abnormal  orowth  and  dev<>lopment 
Of  the  glandular  epithelium  of  the  ovary.  Be* 
sides  tliesf  two  varieties  of  cysts  a  third  variety 
of  cyst,  known  as  the  dermoid  cifst,  also  occurs 
not  infrequently.  It  presents  wlun  ojMiitil  a 
characteristic  pulpy  substance  with  which  are 
mingled  hair,  nails,  teetb,  and  pieces  of  cartilage, 
bone,  etc. 

Of  the  solid  tumors  of  the  ovary  carcinomata 

and  Sarconata  aic  tVic  im>--t  ilii|inrtaiit. 

The  motlerii  treatment  of  ovarian  lunior-s  i«  by 
nvariotoniy,  a  surgical  oi>eration  for  removal  of 
the  tumors,  as  soon  as  their  existence  is  recog- 
nised. Tapping  of  ovarian  cysts  by  puncture  is 
now  only  occasionally  employed,  and  then  only 
as  a  palliative  measure. 

0VAK7.  In  flowering  plants  (angiosperms) , 
that  ttsually  bulbous  fortion  of  the  pistil  which 
oontafau  the  ovules.  The  name  was  given  under 
the  mistaken  imprr-^sion  that  the  ovulf^'^  i-orre- 
spond  to  enjrs,  for  which  reason  the  term  ovulary 
has  been  BiigpeBt<»d  to  avoiil  cunfiisii.n  with  the 
ovary  of  animals,  a  totally  different  structure. 
See  FuoWEB. 

OVATION       c  Triumph. 

OVXV-BIBO.  A  bird  that  builds  a  domed 
neat  somewhat  like  an  old-fashioned  outdoor 
oven.   The  name  belongs  primarily  to  eertaiii 


species  of  South  American  tree-creeper =t  of  the 
genus  Furnarius  and  family  Dendrocolaiitidn?, 
Vvhich  are  small,  non-oscine,  passerine  binl-.  with 
short  wings,  feeble  power  of  flight,  and  plain 
brownish  oelora.  These  birds  are  numerous  In 
Aif:ontinri.  and  arc  familiar  about  villafrp  pnr- 
diiiJi  and  farms.  Both  sexes  take  part  in  the 
construction  of  the  nest,  wliich  is  ^'cncrally  in  an 
exposed  situation,  remarkably  large  and  of  the 
shape  of  a  dome,  with  a  small  entrance  on  one 
side.  It  is  made  of  clay,  mixed  with  a  little 
hair  or  grass,  well  plastered  together,  and  be- 
c'inni"i  fjuitc  firm  as  the  chiy  drifs  in  the  smi. 
Its  building  sometinips  M  <iiurcs  several  months. 
Internally,  it  is  dividtMi  into  two  chambers  by  ft 
partition  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof,  the  eggs 
(pure  white)  being  placed  in  the  inner  chamber 
on  a  IkmI  of  Moft  grass  and  feathers.  The  outer 
cliaiiiht  r  Hccnis  to  be  intended  for  the  male.  Such 
iKwts  arc  niadc  by  Fumaritis  rufiis  (tlio  liormTO 
or  'baker'}  and  some  others,  and  a  new  one  ia  con- 
structed each  year;  but  other  speeiea  of  the  same 
genus  nest  quite  differently. 

In  the  United  States  the  name  'oven-bird*  is 
given  to  tlic  polih^n  crowned  'watcr-tlinish'  di-v.) 
(tieitirus  aurocapillua) ,  one  of  the  hirL'cr  woml- 
warblen.  It  is  rather  more  than  six  inches  hmg, 
olive  green  above,  white,  streaked  with  black, 
beneath,  and  with  the  centre  of  the  crown  pale 
rufous.  During  tl^'  summer  it  is  found  through- 
out North  America,  except  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  it  winters  from  Moiida  and 
Texas  southward.  The  nest  is  rather  laigF, 
roofed  over,  with  the  entrance  on  one  side.  It  is 
composed  of  rootlets,  grasses,  leaves,  etc.,  and  is 
made  on  the  ground.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five, 
white,  spottcil  with  brown.  The  oven  binl  is  rc 
markable  for  uttering  a  sweet  chattering  song 
in  the  air  at  twilight,  after  the  manner  of  the 
skylark ;  but  it  is  better  known  by  its  customaiy 
accelerated  call.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  birf 
is  tliai  it  walks  with  a  s<H'-sa win.i,'  motion  accom- 
jianiinl  by  a  rhylhinicai  no(iilitig  of  ilie  head.  Con- 
suit  for  the  South  American  oven-bird,  Tliulson, 
The  Naturalist  in  the  La  Plata  (London,  1892) ; 
Sclater  and  Hudson.  Arftentiim  OrnithoUtgp  (Lon- 
don, ISSS)  :  Ncwinn.  liirtionnnf  of  /finf.s  (Xow 
York,  1S9.'5  <•(>)  ;  anil  fur  the  Anu-rican  oven-bird, 
standard  ornithologies  and  Hiirrougha,  Wcke 
Robin  (Boston,  1872,  and  later). 

OTEBBECK,  .TonATTTTES  Adolt  (1828-95). 

A  German  archa>«)lr><,'i-.t  and  art-historian; 
nephew  of  Friedricli  Overbcck,  the  painter.  He 
was  bora  at  Antwerp,  and  studied  at  Bonn,  where 
he  was  privat-docent  from  iHiO  to  1853.  From 
the  latter  year  vniil  hfs  death  he  was  profesmir 
of  arrhicolrifn-  nnd  dir-  '  of  the  archfpolopirnl 
mu^ura  at  l.<'ipzig.  liis  publications  include  : 
Kwittareh&ologiftche  Yorlcftungcn  {l^^.W;  I'mu 
peji  in  seutea  Oebduden,  AltertUmem  und  Kunsh 
trerkm  (18551 ;  Die  Gesehfeitte  dor  .erfeehiseikat 
/V-,s7iA-  (18.-»7-.'>8 ;  4th  ed.  18fl4)  :  Dtr  anHtni 
SiliiiftijueUen  zur  Gcschichte  der  bildendcn 
Kiimh  I,,  i  dm  Orirchcii  ( 18^8) }  and  <3rieehitdi« 
K unntmylholoffie  (1871-89). 

OvEbBECR,  .ToffATtw  FBiEDRirn  (1789- 
H'Kti.  A  fJcrnian  1ii-tor5cal  pftinf.r.  the  Icailer 
of  the  rrvivnl  of  (  hrisiian  art  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  lie  was  liorn  nt  Liibw-k.  .lulv  4.  17St».  re- 
ceived a  careful  education,  and  in  1806  went  to 
Vienna  to  study  at  the  A^emy.  His  opposiHon 
to  the  pseado-elaasie  notions  then  prevailing  at 
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that  institution  resulted  in  his  expulsion  in 
1810,  in  company  with  several  like-minded  fellow 

r-tuilcllt:'.       llli-y    |iroctM'<l(<i    to    KollR'.   Wlli'It'  IllfV 

bLcanie  known  as  tiic  Nazaritcs,  because  of  their 
artistic  views.  (Sec  l'EE-li\PHAEUTE8.)  To 
Overbeck,  the  high  priest  of  Uiis  creed,  art  was  ft 
reli;Hou!<  question,  and  he  hetd  that  "the  true 

lionu-  of  ait  is  witliin  the  soul  twfort'  flio  altar 
of  tlif  Clmrcli."  ikcoming  more  and  more  ab- 
sorbed in  this  ecclesiastic  romanticism,  he  cm- 
braced  the  Catholic  faith  and  dedicated  his  life 
to  Christian  art.  As  his  part  of  a  commission 
from  the  Prussian  Con^^ul  P.artholdi  to  decomte 
a  room  in  his  house  uilh  frescoes  illustrating 
"The  History  of  Joseph,"  OverlKik  painted 
"Joseph  Sold  by  His  IJrethren"  and  liie  "Seven 
Years  of  Famine."  The  entire  cycle  was  bui - 
oesefally  transferred  to  the  National  Oallery  in 
Berlin  in  1887.  Its  success  brought  a  new  com- 
iiii^^ian  to  decorate  the  Villa  Massimi  witli 
scones  from  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  of  whicfi 
Overbeck  painted  "loni-nlem  Dehvered"  (com- 
pleted bjr  bis  devoted  disciple  FOhricb).  Of  his 
oil  paintings  of  this  period  the  New  Pinakotbek 
in  Munich  po^-<  >-<  v  t!irpr:  "Italia  and  Germania" 
(1K20).  "PoMiail  ol  VUU.riu  ialUoni"  (1S22). 
and  a  '  Holy  Family"  (1825).  The  latter,  an  in- 
spired transcript  of  Rapbael&sque  forms,  is  one 
of  Overbeck's  most  charming  compositions.  .More 
important  and  on  a  larger  scale  is  "Christ's  En- 
try into  Jerusalem."  painted  intermittently  from 
1809  to  1824,  find  iiuw  in  the  Marienkirche  at 
Lilheck.  In  this  composition  Flemish  influence 
apfx-ars  curiously  blended  with  the  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite, a  healthy  realistic  element  being  added 
by  the  introduotion  of  contemporary  portraits 
of  relation^,  fellow-artists,  and  fricn<i'^. 

Meiuivvliilc  a  large  school  g:itliere«l  around  Itim, 
the  influence  of  which  extended  throughout 
Kuropc.  A  sojourn  at  Perugia  occasioned  his 
finest  and  largest  fresco,  "The  Vision  of  Saint 
Francis"  (1830),  in  the  Churcli  <>f  *-:anta  Maria 
dcgli  Angrii,  near  Assisi,  s\i;,'^'i'>t ive,  in  its 
purity  aii'i  rnrc  chariii,  of  tlic  In  -t  Pre  lla- 
phaelites.  Among  the  fruits  of  the  painter  s  first 
return  to  his  native  land  in  1831  were  '  l  lu' 
Triumph  of  fielinon  in  the  Arts"  (1831-40, 
Stsdel  Institute,  Frankfort),  accompanied  hy  a 
A\ritf«n  explanation  rontaining  a  confession  of 
hi^  art  faith,  and  the  "Assumption"  ( 184B-.'i.'j, 
Cologne  Museum).  The  impressive  "Pietil" 
(1840,  Jtlaricnkirche.  LUbeck)  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  father's  grief  over  the  dealh  in  184D  of  his 
only  son,  a  promising  latl  of  eighteen. 

Overlieek's  greatness  is.  however,  not  to  be 
sought  in  his  paintings,  but  in  lii-t  drawings,  the 
most  uotcworthy  including  "Dn  i  t  lUi  ssing  Little 
Children,"  "Th*e  Preaching  of  .^nint  John,"  "Re- 
pose in  Egypt,"  "The  Raising  of  Lnz^iruV'  and 
especially  the  cycles  of  "The  Gospels"  (40  ear- 
toons.  184.3  . '".2),  "\'ia  Cruris."  or  "  The  Stations" 
( 14  wator-rolor  drawings.  iS.'iTl .  and  "The  Seven 
Saprainents"'  (7  cartoons.  ISf.l).  Productive  to 
the  la-st,  he  died  peacefully  at  Rome,  November 
12,  186{l,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  San 
IVrn.irdo. 

Ovcrl>eck's  work  cannot  be  judged  by  ordinary 
standards.  His  artistic  creed,  tliat  the  jm  iit;il 
eotici'pl i«>n  c<institutcs  the  chief  merit  of  an  art 
Work,  that  outline  or  fonn  is  the  direct  vehicle 
*>(  such  iilea,  and  that  color  and  its  aceessories 
arc  subordinate  elements,  shows  conclusively  that 
ha  must  not  be  vievred  as  a  oolorist.  Yet  in  spite 


of  its  dcfLct^^  his  art  is  vital  in  thought,  form, 
and  coiiiposilion.  and  his  works  are  undentablv 
till-  iiio>t  pcrffct  ariistio  iiiaiiifi'stations  of  the 
great  Catholic  reaction  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Consalt  the  biog- 
raphies by  Atkinson  (London,  1882)  and  Howitt 
(Freiburg.  1880);  also  Valentine,  in  Dohme, 
Kun»t  und  Kiin^tU  r  d'  s  Id.  JahrhumU  rts  ( I^ip- 
zig.  188.3-85)  :  Zalui,  in  Zexischrift  fiir  bildcnde 
Kunst  (ib.,  1871)  ;  Pecht,  in  All'jctncinc  deutsckc 
Biojffupkie,  xxv.  (ib.,  1887);  Portig,  "Friedrich 
Overbeck  und  die  religiose  Maleiei  dcr  Neuseit," 
in  r>is'  rc  7.,H  ( ih..  1S87);  and  Rosenti.'rg. 
(icschichte  dcr  modcmen  Kunat,  ii.  (ib.,  IbSU/. 

CVBRBTOT,  Sir  TnoMAs  (1581-1613).  An 

Knu'lisli  auflior  and  etnirtier,  whose  mysterious 
iieath  has  given  a  peculiar  interest  to  his  history. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Overbury,  and 
was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  from 
which  be  graduated  in  1698.  While  on  a  visit  to 
Scotland  in  IGOI  he  met  Robert  Carr.  ^vh.i  l.i  <  aitie 
the  favorite  of  .fames  I.  of  England.  Through 
his  influence  Overbury  rapidly  rose  in  power.  He 
wrote  poems,  the  best  of  which  is  one  called  "A 
Wife.'*  Among  his  intimates  were  men  like  Ben 
Jonson.  Al)Out  IfilO  Carr.  who  hnd  meanwhile 
l>ecome  Viscount  Rochester,  fell  in  love  with 
Frances  Howard,  t'ountiss  of  Kssex.  Ovcrtmry 
was  op|Hwd  to  Koiliestcr's  marrj'ing  this  aban- 
doned woman,  and  in  COnsequenoe  slie  intrigued, 

until  in  1613  Overbury  was  arrested  and  placed 
in  the  Tower.  In  this  place  he  was  poisoned  by 
Richard  Weston,  a  tool  of  the  Countess,  and  died 
Septeml>er  14,  lfil3.  Jl«xhe!ster  married  the 
divorced  Coiuitcss  in  lleeember.  1613.  The  mur- 
der became  public  in  1016,  and  the  guilty  parties 
were  imprisoned  for  several  years.  There  b  an 
edition  of  Ch-erbuiy*s  works  by  Bimbavdt  (Lon- 
don, 1856). 

OTBBOOlfEBS.   A  name  given  to  a  peeuliar 

religions  society  which  originated  in  Chicago 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  and  emigrated  to 
.Tcrusalem.  uliere  they  are  now  living.  They  do 
not  use  the  name  t>verc<»mer8  themselves,  but 
prefer  to  be  calle<l  the  'Amerioua  Colony  in  Jem- 
salem.'  They  reject  marriage  and  hold  com* 
munistie  views  about  property;  the  Bible,  they 
claim,  hn<  heon  always;  niisnnderstood,  and  the 
true  interpretation  of  it,  which  tiiey  alone  pos- 
sess, will  re^'eiierate  the  world.  Thev  have  made 
a  small  number  of  converts,  chiefly  /rom  the  for- 
eign population  of  Western  Statas. 

OVER  DABWEN.  i/vSr  dSr^mi.  A  imni  In  i 

Kn,'land.    See  Darwen.  ' 

OVEBFLOW  BUG.  A  earabid  Wtle  {Vlat%i- 
maculicollis)  of  California,  wliirh  iwiasion 
ally  bei'omes  so  mmierous  as  to  be  a  nuisance, 
although  from  its  carnivorous  habits  it  is  ordi- 
narily l>eneficial.  In  1880  they  were  extremely 
abundant  throughout  central  and  Bouthem  Osli- 
fornia.  and  tlte  name  overflow  bug  was  probably 
given  to  rhcm  at  that  time.  When  crushed  they 
caver  off  an  oflTcnsive  odor,  and  were  called  in 
'•oTTTC  yiart-  of  California  'cTcase-bnps.' 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.  A  fKvpukr  term  for 
I'le  rtrst  route  fnun  Great  Britain  to  India. 
The  itinerary  is  via  Paria.  I^yoos.  the  ilounl  CcniJ* 
Tunnel.  Modena.  to  Brindisi.  thence  bv  steamer 
to  Port  Paid,  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red 
S<'a  to  lk>ml>ay,  the  time  occupied  being  from 
twenty  to  twenfy-one  dqra. 
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OVEBSEEBS  OF  THE  FOOB.  Unpaid  par- 
ish oliicora  in  Enj^Iand.  whose  chief  duty  it  in  to 
assos  the  poor  rates  and  eoUect  them.  Overseers 
were  first  authorized  in  1572  (  14  Eliz.,  ch.  5), 
but  ao  J^i6citie  duties  were  assigned.  In  18  Eliz. 
tb^  are  called  "collectors  ami  governors  of  the 
poor."  In  1597  (39  EUis..  ch.  3)  it  was  enacted 
that  in  each  pan"-<h  the  churdi  wnnltn.  fx-oirifio, 
and  "four  uther  aubstantial  huusehokkia"  be  ap- 
pointed overseers,  to  assess  the  poor  rates  and 
oversee  tbeir  distribution.  In  lUOl  (43  Eliz.. 
eb.  2,  the  foundation  of  the  present  poor  law) 
the  number  was  placed  at  from  two  to  four,  and 
the  time  of  appointment,  Easter.  This  was 
later  ilianged  to  March  26t}i,  or  within  fourteen 
days  thereafter.  The  dutie**  ussigned  them  were: 
(1)  to  rn'i-v  ttio  Ufwss:iry  iiuMns  for  poor  relief 
l^taution  of  the  inhabitants;  (2)  to  undertake 
the  entin  woric  of  relief;  and  (8)  to  early  out 
all  other  measavea  neeessaiy  for  eafieeuting  the 
law. 

For  nearly  a  century  after  tlio  r<'i;.'n  i»f  Eli/:i- 
betb  the  overseers  were  the  sole  poor  law  authori- 
ties.  Gradually  it  was  found  necessary  to  place 
them  under  the  supervision  of  the  justieeSk  and 
to  compel  them  to  make  public  reports  of  tlieir 
doin^'i.  By  (Jillxrt's  A<t  (2-2  flcorge  III.,  ch. 
83)  paid  guardians  of  Ihu  poor  were  erented  to 
have  charge  of  actual  relief,  and  only  the  func- 
tion of  assessing  and  collecting  the  poor  rate  was 
left  to  the  omaeera.  In  1819  the  Select  Vestry 
Act  Oeorge  III.,  ch.  12)  authorized  parishes 
to  control  the  overseers  by  appointing  select  ves- 
tries and  to  iniplny  jmitl  assistant  overseers. 
Many  parishes  availed  themselves  of  this  permis- 
Bion.  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (4  and 
6  William  IV.,  ch,  76)  made  radical  changes  in 
the  poor  law  and  in  its  administration,  tnit  it 
continued  both  the  overseers  and  tliu  ;,Miar(lians, 
Bubjcctinj,'  the  overseers  to  the  legal  and  re  ison- 
able  orders  of  the  guardians  and  of  the  jn>tii^s. 
Overseers  are  appointed  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  senioe  is  oompnbofy  and  unpaid. 
Certain  persons,  however,  arc  exempt  from  ap* 
pointment.  Among  them  are  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, clergjTnen,  barript.rs  and  solicitors,  phy- 
sicians, and  officers  of  the  army  and  uavy.  Over- 
seers must  be  householders  in  the  parish. 

In  discharging  their  function  of  assessment 
and  ooUection  of  the  poor  rate  the  overseers  are 
required  each  year  to  list  tlie  property  of  the 
pariah  and  specify  the  aimiunt  due  from  each 
household.  The  assessment  is  signed  by  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  and  then  collected.  Rarely, 
save  in  emergency  cases,  do  the  overseers  now 
have  anything  to  do  with  ttie  distribution  of  the 
money.  Accounts  are  audited  yearly  by  a  paid 
official,  the  poor  law  auditor. 

Miscellaneous  duties  have  been  iniposcii  ujion 
the  overseers  in  recent  yeurs.  Tiicy  niaki-  lists 
of  voters  for  members  of  Parliament  and  lists 
of  persons  qualified  to  serve  as  constables.  They 
appoint  persons  to  enforce  the  compulsory  vac- 
cination acts,  to  see  to  the  burial  of  dead  paupers 
and  of  bodies  east  on  the  shore,  and  they  carry 
out  the  nnisariee  removal  act  where  there!  is  no 
IocaI  board  of  health,  etc.  Sec  PArPERisM.  sec- 
tion on  England.  Consult  for  detailed  history 
of  overseers  of  tlie  poor.  Nleholls,  Hiitory  of 
the  ,''(v'i  f-'-'-f  r  "f'  fT.ondon,  18.54;  vol.  iii. 
by  MacLay,  J^iidon  and  New  York,  1899). 

<KVBB8K0Tr,  TBOMA8  ( 171»8-I873 ) .  A  Bsa- 
Jgh  dxamatist,  bom  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  an 


actor  in  hia  youth,  and  early  liegan  to  write  for 

the  stage.  After  n  failure  witn  a  comedy,  he 
successfully  ]ir(><luecil  three  Jrainas,  fDllowed  by 
«)ther  plays,  hoiite  of  which  are  still  performed. 
Of  these,  Ocstcnjade  oij  \'vstcr<f(ide  and  Ciiprici- 
osa  are  the  best  Icnown.  He  also  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Danish  Theatre^  Den  dantke  Bkueplada  i 
dens  Ilistorie  fm  dens  BegyndeUe  Hi  «or  Tid 
( 1854-76). 

O'VEBSTOKE,  Samiel  .Jo.ne.s  Loyii,  Baron 
(171)0-1883).  One  of  the  ablest  authorities  on 
banking  whom  England  has  prnducetl.  He  was 
educate<l  at  Eton  and  Cambriuge.  On  ctmipleting 
bis  studies  he  entered  the  banking  and  mercantile 
firms  of  Lubbock,  Forslcr  &  t'o..  and  I.iiMxick  i.^ 
Co.,  of  which  his  father  was  the  bead,  and  upon 
the  retirement  of  his  father  became  the  head  of 
the  bouse,  whicli  was  later  merged  in  the  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  Bank.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1816  as  a  member  for  Hythe  and  con- 
tinueii  to  represent  this  constituency  till  18.^3. 
In  IS.'i.'}  he  was  defeated  in  his  candidacy  for 
Parliament  at  Manchester,  and  did  not  seek  to 
reSnter  public  life.  lJuring  his  I'arliumentaiy 
career  Loyd  had  shown  himself  a  careful  stu- 
dent of  banking  questions,  and  in  1833  he  was 
examined  at  length  before  a  Parliaincnlarv  com- 
mittee on  banks  of  issue.  He  puldisbwl  his  tes- 
timony ami  followed  it  in  1837  with  a  pamphlet 
of  Reflectiona  Upon  the  State  of  th«  Ourrenoif. 
In  these  writings  he  gave  forcible  expression  to 
the  opinions  which  have  been  known  to  econo- 
mists as  those  of  the  Currency  School.  The 
essence  of  this  doctrine  is  that  the  issne  nf  hank 
notes  cannot  be  left  to  free  corajietition,  that  it 
should  be  strictly  liniitetl  to  institutions  offering 
a  definite  guaranty  of  solvency  in  a  definite  coin 
reserve  duly  provided  1^  law  and  attested  by 
publication  of  balanre  sheets.  The  viesvs  which 
he  expressed  weie  not  popular,  hnt  tliey  won 
main-  adherents  and  eventuallv  fotind  expression 
in  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  In'lS48  and  in  1857, 
after  the  suspensions  of  the  Bank  Act,  lie  was 
called  up<m  to  defend  the  act  before  Parlianieii- 
tary  committees.  In  1850  he  was  raised  to  th« 
j.e.VaL'e  undcT  the  title  d  Baron  Orerstone  and 
Froth  ingay. 

OVEBrT  ACT  (OF.,  open).  In  criminal  law, 

an  open  or  positive  act  in  furtherance  of  an  in- 
tention to  commit  a  crime,  and  which  will  ap- 
Iiarently  result  in  the  crime,  imlcss  prevented  or 
interrupted  by  circumstances  not  foreseen  by  the 
person  doing  the  act.  A  mere  intention  to  com« 
mit  crime,  except  in  case  of  a  eonspiraey,  is  not 
a  penal  offense,  and  therefore  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  show  sonu>  o\ert  act  in  order  to  sustain 
a  criminal  pro'^ecutiun.  Au  o\ert  act  is  to  be 
distinguished  fnun  a  mere  preparation  to  commit 
a  crime,  which  in  tiie  absence  of  statute  is  not  a 
criminal  offense.  For  example,  the  purchase  of 
a  gtm  with  intention  of  icilling  another  is  an  act 
of  such  an  uncertain  nature  that  it  cannot  he 
said  that  it  would  directly  rc-nlf  in  murder  if 
not  prevented  or  circumvented  in  some  way.  and 
would  not  be  considered  an  overt  act.  But  point- 
ing a  loaded  gun  at  another  and  pulling  the  trig- 
ger would  be  an  unmistalcable  attempt  to  Icilt, 
e\cii  if  the  powder  failed  to  exjdodo.  the  design 
uould  1h>  eflTceted  hut  for  an  accident.  In  order 
to  maintain  a  i>r.  st  riitinn  f'lr  treason  in  England 
some  overt  act  must  be  shown,  a  treasonable 
intention  not  being  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
offense.  In  order  to  convict  one  ao  accused  it  ia 
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necessary  to  prove  the  act  by  at  least  two  wit- 
mssm.  See  Cuhje;  TmhaoK.  OooMilt  tiie  afr 
thoritics  nlemd  to  under  OauasiAL  Law;  Cor- 

OVEKTOHB.    See  Habkonigb. 

OVERTTJIIE  (OF.  overture,  Ft.  ouKrturc, 
openiug,  from  UF.  overt,  Fr.  ouvcrt,  open,  from 
OF.  ovrir,  Pr.  wvrir,  to  open,  from  OF.  aovrir, 
auvrir,  to  Open,  from  Lat.  ad,  to  +  deopcrire, 
to  open,  from  de,  off  +  oyer  ire,  to  cover,  from 
ob,  before  +  *verirf\  to  open;  connected  with 
LiUi.  t?<.*r<i,  OC'hurch  Slav.  vr€ti,  Skt.  t?ar,  to 
open,  Oscan  virQ,  gate;  the  OF.  ovrir  may, 
however,  l>e  a  variant  of  avrir,  to  open,  from  Lat. 
epcrirc,  to  open).  In  a  general  sense,  an  intro- 
duction, especially  to  nn  opera.  The  first  opt  rari 
had  no  overtures.  They  either  began  directly 
with  the  action  or  were  preceded  by  a  prologue 
which  was  suqg.  With  the  development  of  in- 
struments it  became  customary  to  open  an  oper* 
atki  performance  with  an  instrumental  prehi<!e. 
These  introductions,  however,  were  nothing  ^\wv^l 
than  arrangi'iiiciits  of  jKijuilar  madrigals  fur  in- 
strunientn.  1  he  oldtist  form  of  the  overture  origi- 
nated in  France,  and  here  we  can  distinctly  see 
the  influence  of  the  vocal  style.  lAilly  (1633- 
87)  established  this.  Alessandro  Bearlatti 
( 16.')9-1725)  l>r's^nn  with  nn  Allegro,  which  was 
followed  by  a  Grave  and  iiuhil  with  another  Al- 
legro or  I'reato.  This  form  is  known  a'4  the 
Italian  overture.  At  that  time,  however,  it  was 
simply  designated  as  Sitifonia.  Sueh  fifn^OMis 
wore  soom  uaed  for  concert  performances,  and 
composerB  began  to  write  instrumental  (iinfonie. 
It  was  hul  a  step  to  tlii"  scparalion  of  the  thrc't' 
parts  into  as  muuy  di»liiitt  morenicnts.  Hence 
the  modem  Symphony  (q.v. ).  The  modem  over- 
ture may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes. 
(I)  Tht  concert  overture,  a  work  in  sonata- 
fonn  (q.v.).  But  there  is  no  repetition  of  the 
first  or  exposition  section.  To  tliia  class  belonp 
ihi'  f»\irture8  of  Beethoven,  such  as  Egmunt. 
Voriolanug.  (2)  The  opera  overture,  consisting 
of  a  combination  of  various  (generally  the  most 
melodious)  themes  from  the  opera.  This  was 
chiefly  cultivated  by  Rossini,  but  with  a  more 
serious  arnl  artistic  purpose  by  Wehor.  (H)  An 
overture  built  upon  themes  from  the  opera,  hut 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  giving  a  rt'-uint'  of 
tlie  action.  The  most  famous  example  of  this 
kind  of  overttin:  ia  Uiai  to  Taunhduncr,  in  which 
Wagner  nuikes  use  oi  two  principal  themes,  the 
ebonis  of  the  elder  Pilftrtms  and  the  Venus- 
niu-i( .  In  this  third  cla.ss  of  overtures  we  may 
alMo  place  the  preludes  of  Wagner's  later 
dramas,  whicli  they  lend  directly,  without  a  close, 
into  thi>  ftr-t  ai^t.    See  Leitmohni:;  Prixude. 

OVERWEG,  u'vcr-vAK,  Aooi.f  (lfi22-.52).  A 
fJernian  explorer.  He  was  Iwrn  in  Hamburg,  and 
studied  geoloigy  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and 
Berlin.  In  1850  he  joined  %rth  and  Richardson 

in  fioir  rxplorations  of  Central  Africa.  He 
reach*  i]  T.aki'  Chad  with  a  boat  which  had  been 
hrou^'ht  ovorlaiiil  from  Tripoli,  ami  i!fvnti'(l  live 
weeks  to  exploring  that  lake,  being  the  first 
Euro|>ean  who  had  ever  sailed  tipon  its  waters. 
He  then  tried  to  penetrate  the  country  of  Yakoba, 
northwest  of  the  Benue,  but  his  health  was  shat- 
tereil  and  he  returned  to  Knk.n.  near  which  place 
he  died.  Tlis  reports  ap[H  an  d  in  Unnnfohrrichte 
drr  ficsellschaft  fur  KvILuiuh-  (  t  s.M  .".J  , .  and 
in  Zeitackrift  f-iir  Allgemcinc  Urdkunde  (1853). 


OVID  (PuBuua  Ovimus  Naso)  (b.c.  43- 
AJi.  18).  A  Roman  poet  He  was  a  descend- 
ant of  an  old  equestrian  family,  and  was 
born  on  March  20,  b.c.  43,  at  Sulmo  (now 

Siiiiiiotia ) ,  in  thu  country  of  the  l"a  li;:ni.  lie 
wus  educated  fur  the  bar,  and  under  iiis  nuis- 
ters,  Arellius  Fuscus  and  Porcius  Latro,  he  be- 
came highly  proficient  in  the  art  of  declamation. 
His  genius,  however,  was  essentially  that  of  the 
poet,  and  the  writing  of  verses  began  to  absorh 
the  time  he  was  ijupposed  to  sjiend  in  the  study 
of  jurisprudence.  By  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  Ovid  inherited  all  his  faUier's  property, 
and  went,  for  the  completion  of  his  education,  to 
Athens.  TTf  afterwanis  n)a<h'  a  tour  of  A'^ia  .nnd 
Sicily  with  the  poet  Mar-er.  It  is  uncertuin 
whether,  on  his  return  to  Ixomc.  he  ever  practiced 
as  advocate.  Although  by  birth  entitled  to  as- 
pire to  the  dignity,  he  never  entered  the  Senate; 
nis  weaknSM  of  body  and  indolence  of  habit  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  rising  higher  than  the  pasi- 
tion  of  a  decemvir,  who  convoki'd  and  jircsiilt'd 
over  the  court  of  the  centumviri.  While  his  pub- 
lic life  was  uninijKjrtant.  his  private  life  was  that 
of  a  gay  and  licentious  man  of  letters.  The 
restraint  of  marriage  was  always  distasteful 
to  him;  twice  married  in  early  life,  he  .soon 
divorced  each  of  his  wives;  while  he  carried 
on  an  intrigiic  with  ii  lady  whom  lie  celebrated 
as  Curiuna,  and  who  has  U'cn  thon^'ht  to  have 
been  no  other  than  Julia,  the  accomplished 
danghter  of  Augustus.  Before  his  thirtieth  year, 
he  married  a  third  time,  and  became  the  father 
of  Pcrilln.  of  whoiri  he  was  tenderly  fond.  Up 
to  his  fiftieth  year  lie  resided  chiefly  at  Rome, 
in  :>  house  near  the  Capitol, and  occasionally  visit- 
ed his  PH>ligaan  estate,  liis  society  was  much 
courted,  and  his  large  circle  of  distinguished 
friends  included  AugUStO*  and  the  ImperUll  fam- 
ily. By  an  edict  of  tiie  Emperor,  however,  he 
was,  in  A.D.  8,  commanded  to  leave  Rome  for 
Tomi,  a  town  near  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  and 
on  the  very  boundary  of  the  Empire.  The  sen- 
tence did  not  condemn  him  to  an  essstUiun, 
but  to  a  refojmf^o-^r,  in  other  words,  be  did 
not  lose  his  citizenship,  and  he  was  not  cut 
off  from  all  hope  of  a  return.  The  cause  of 
this  sudden  hanisliment  is  n  nty-tery,  since 
the  rciison  assinnci  in  t)io  edict — the  publication 
of  his  ArR  Amutoria — was  a  mere  pretext,  the 

poem  havii^  been  in  circulation  lor  ten  yean 
before.  His  eognlzanee  of  a  love  affair  of  Julia's 

daughter,  and  the  conse<pient  dl-plcasiire  of 
Augustus  or  of  Livia.  have  been  adduced  with 
various  degrees  of  plausibility  as  the  cause  of  a 
sentence  to  which  Orid  himself  only  mysteriously 
refers.  The  misery  of  his  life  on  the  inhospitable 
and  barbarous  shore  of  the  Euxinc  is  com- 
memorated by  the  poems  in  the  composition  of 
which  he  fonnil  his  solace.  He  became  a  favorite 
with  the  people  of  Tomi,  before  whom  he  publicly 
recited  some  poems  in  honor  of  Augustus.  But 
his  devotion  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  entreatien 
addressed  to  the  Tmperial  Court  by  himself  and 
his  friends,  failed  to  shorten  the  tcmr  nr  to 
ciiange  the  set  tle  ut  his  banishment,  atid  he  died, 
an  honored  citizen  of  Tomi.  a.d.  18,  in  his  six- 
tieth jrear.  His  works  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  appeared  in  the 
fnlTnwin^  nrder:  (1)  Amorum  Lihri  JIT,,  a  re- 
vised and  abridged  edition  of  nn  early  scrif^. 
(2)  Twenty-one  I'pi^tnhr  llrrniihnn.  ( .'!  i  T'  i 
Ar»  Amatoria.    (^)Rancdia  Amorit.    (5)  .\u«. 
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the  romoiutruus*  of  a  nut-trae  aninat  tbe  Uh 
tnatmeDt  it  received  from  tbe  waymrer,  and  even 

from  its  owner.  ((>)  Mrldmorphoitcon  lAhri  XV. 
This  it*  ilt-.^ervwlly  bent  known  woriv.  It 

Mfi);-.  lo  liiiM  lifiii  written  iH-twi'fii  tin-  [Kx^t's 
fortieth  and  tiftieth  yeurs,  and  trfutit  of  nil  the 
transformations  recorded  in  legend  from  the 
rrpfttiun  down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Ccear,  whoac 
change  into  a  star  forms  the  last  of  the  series. 

J'tit-iuiiim  Libri  A'//.,  the  lir.^t  six  of  which 
iiiti  uU  iliut  remain.  Ihe  poL-m  is  ii  Uoman 
calendar  versified,  and  describes  the  appropriato 
festivals  and  mythic  le^nda  from  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  old  annalists.  (8)  Triatium  Libri 
v.,  written  during  the  first  four  years  of  the 
poet's  banishment.  They  arc  iiiuinly  descrip- 
tive of  liis  iiii-iniljle  fate,  and  are  full  of  ii])- 
pi'iils  to  the  clemency  of  Au^ru^tus.  (9)  Ejnsio- 
lanitti  :  x  Ponto  Libri  IV.,  similar  in  substance  to 
tbe  Tristia.  (10)  J  bis,  a  short  satire  against 
some  tradttoer  of  Ovid.  (II)  Oonmtatio  ad  iyi'i'iam 

.illi))istinn .  licld  -[lurious  liy  sriilic  oritics,  (12) 
Mcdtcunnnia  lucni  and  lialieutwon,  dubiou.sly 
genuine,  and  of  which  we  pas.scss  but  fragments. 
Sereral  of  his  works  are  entirely  lost,  the  one 
Iwst  known  to  antiquity  beinj;  Medea,  a  tragedy. 

The  poetical  genius  of  Ovid  has  always  been 
admired.  A  masterly  facility  of  composition,  a 
f;iin  V  \  i^'fuous  and  rarely  at  fault,  n  liin'  <  vl- 
for  color,  and  a  versification  very  niu-it  it  iii  its 
flow,  are  the  merits  which  have  mi)  \iim  a 
faTortte,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  slovenliness 
and  falsity  of  thoi^rht.  The  best  early  edition  of 
Ovid's  entire  works  is  I'tiriiiunn's  ( Amstcr<lam, 
1728).  Of  n«»derii  fditiouH,  tin-  best  is  that  of 
Merkel  revised  by  Ehwald  (Leipzig,  188{)-«4). 
The  editions  of  single  poems,  especially  the 
Mctamorpho.t(s,  are  very  numerous.  An  im- 
portant edition  of  the  Beroidts,  with  ample 
commentary  and  CJreek  tmnslafion  by  I'lanudes, 
by  Palim  r.  sihould  lie  mentioned  lOxfonl.  1808). 
Ovid  l»a.s  been  a  favorite  with  En^'lisli  iranslat- 
ors;  the  .Imorc*  were  done  into  English  ver^o 
tgr  Christopher  Marlowe;  the  ^fs  Amatoria  by 
<>mgreve  and  Dryden;  the  Tri»tia  by  Ardcn 
(New  York,  1821)  ;  and  many  translations  of  the 
Metamorphoses  w-crc  collected  by  Garth  ( 1st  ed., 
Londcm,  1810,  fireqiicntlgr  vq»rinted). 

OVIDIO,  ^'^M-tt  Fbavcsboo        8«e  V 

OVIDIO. 

OVIDVCnm   Bee  Fallopun  Tvbbs. 

OVEEDO,  O'vA  aV'.  Tli.^  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Oviedo  (the  ancient  Asturias,  q.v.),  in 
Xnrthern  S[);iin  (.Man:  Spain,  CI).  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  railroad  oetwccn  Leon  and  (iijon,  10 
miles  southwest  of  the  latter.  Tlie  town  has  l»een 
mill  Ii  TiioiliT!u/<  il.  fiiif  w  iilr  stnt  ts  1i;i\c  In'on  laid 
out,  and  in  the  new  suburb  to  the  north  of  the 
old  town  there  are  parks,  gardens,  and  prome- 
nades, and  many  attractive  buildings.  The  prin- 
cipal bttftdinir  and  the  pride  of  the  Oviedans  is 
the  rnthprlrnl,  Iho  Ttpnutiful  Gothif  fowir  of 
which  iloniiuatcs  the  \s  lirilc  r]ty.  Tho  (  (hu  Mt  iunal 
institutions  ineluilp  Oic  university,  w  it  !i  f^K  ulties 
of  law,  philosophy,  mul  geiencc.  In  190«)  there 
wenr  234  atudent.s  in  attendance.  It  occupies  a 
Mjuaw,  one-stoiy  baildiiv;,  and  has  a  well-«quip- 
ped  tneteor«l<^oa1  observatnrr  and  a  museum 
of  natural  liistory.  Besides  the  university  there 
are  a  pruviiu  lal  institute,  a  .si  iiiiiiarr,  a  school 
of  arts,  a  normal  school,  a  provint  i.il  Mn  limlo- 
gical  museum,  and  a  public  library  of  40,000  vol- 


umes. Tbe  industries  are  represented  by  a  large 
number  of  tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  cloth, 

chocolate,  flour,  and  bricks.  There  an-  l:u>;.'  na- 
tional esiablLsliments  for  the  manulaiture  of 
firearms,  as  well  as  gunpowder  factories  and  can- 
non foundries.  Population,  in  1887,  42,716:  in 
1900.  48.374. 

OVTEBO  T  VALDfes,  «  vftl-das',  Oon/m.o 
FEB.NAMJt-ii  ufc  (1478-ir)57),  A  Spanish  chroni- 
cler, born  in  Madrid.  He  was  sent  by  Ferdinand 
to  San  Domingo,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1514, 
as  intendant  and  ins|H>ctor-general  of  the  trade  of 
the  New  World.  During  his  Inni,'  residence  in 
San  Doniin^'o  he  spent  his  leisure  iu  acquiring 
an  extensive  know  ledge  of  the  West  Indies.  After 
his  return  to  .Spain  he  published  at  Toledo,  in 
1528,  a  Sutnario  dc  la  historia  general  y  natu- 
ral de  la9  Indiaa  Oeddentalet,  and  dedicated 
it  to  Charles  V.  Ho  afterwards  made  some 
additions  (o  the  work,  which  A\as  rcpublishetl  at 
Seville  in  1335,  in  twenty-one  volumes,  under  the 
title  La  llistorin  gttwrul  y  natural  dc  las  Indiaa 
Oixidentalea.  He  left  some  other  books  in  manu- 
script, ineludinf;  incomplete  manuseripts  of 
Chronicles  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  of 
Charles  V.  An  edition  of  the  Ilisloria  general 
was  published  t.y  the  Academy,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  .\inador  de  los  lUos  (1851-56).  Ovicdo 
died  in  Valladolid.  Besides  his  ff«s<ory  of  iha 
Wett  Indien,  we  mention  Laa  (fnrnqvaj/eiuut,  a 
valuable  gossiping  and  aneedotical  account  of 
all  the  principal  porsonapr";  of  Spain  in  hi-;  (irne. 
This  still  remains  in  mamiscrint  in  the  royal 
library  at  Madrid.  A  Life  of  Cwrtftlial  JCimcnes 
is  also  attributed  to  him. 

OVIPAJtOUS  ANIMALS  (Tat.  or(>arM«, 
producing  eggs,  from  ormii,  ei,'L.'  -•  juir'-n,  to 
bring  forth).  Animnis  that  deposit  their  eggs 
either  Kfore  or  iimtie.liately  after  fertilization, 
so  that  development  of  the  embryo  takes  place 
outside  of  the  body.  The  term  was  formerly  used 
incontra.*t  widi  viviparous,' or  hearing  the  young 
'alive.'  This  distinrtinn  Ij*  no  longer  main- 
tained, partly  lu  eause  the  egg  is  also  alive,  and 
partly  because  there  are  all  possible  gradations 
between  oviparity  and  viviparity,  even  inside 
of  the  group  of  nmmninl<;:  for  the  lowe'<t  mam- 
mals (duckbill  ariil  eeliidnai  lay  sli;,'litly  de- 
velojM'd  eggs  pro\  iiled  with  a  tou^li  niemlirane  or 
'egg-shell.'  Thus  arose  the  term  'ovoviviparous,' 
applied  to  animals  of  which  the  egg  is  hatched 
within  the  body  of  the  mother,  so  that  tbe  young 
is  excluded  alive,  although  the  fietus  has  been 
inelosi  (1  in  an  <  ;rg  almost  to  tho  time  of  parturi- 
tion. .Sjnie  lishes  are  'ovoviviparous,'  and  so  are 
some  reptiles.  Thc-se  distinctions  are  mueh  less 
important  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

OVIS,  OVIN.S.    See  Sueep. 

OVISACS.  See  Otakt. 

CVOLO    (Tf..   from  urulum,  diniuuitive 

of  Lat.  orwwt,  egg).  A  (onve\  moldiug  much 
used  in  classic  architecture  and  in  succeeding 
styles.  (See  Moloino.)  In  Roman  architecture, 
the  ovolo  is  an  exact  quarter  of  a  circle ;  in  Greek 
ir  liitecture,  tb«  eurve  is  sharper  at  the  top  and 
quirked. 

OWLATIOV.   See  OvAir. 

OVITIiE  (Fr.  ni  <ih  .  from  ML.  or  uUim.  little 
egg).  The  structun*  wiiich  in  seed-plants  (a[)er- 
?nntnphytes)  becomes  «  .«ccd.  The  name  refers 
to  the  old  mistaken  belief  that  the  ovule  of  a 
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plant  rc|)re8eiits  the  egg  of  an  animal,  and  that 
It  is  fertilized  and  50  produces  a  new  plant.  The 
name  has  been  so  long  in  use  that  it  is  still  re- 
tained, although  its  real  meaning  makes  it  very 

iiinjiiMopriate.  Really  it  i-^  n  apore-case  (sporun- 
Ijiuni,  %.v.),  and  is  entirtly  sc\l.  «js.    In  gymno- 


KlU.  1.  OVULK. 

Sbowiog  InteRnnieiit-H  U).  <'nibr.v<i-nac  (r*).  atitipodal  cella 
f«h polar  niicImuHlnK  ij>),  K.viiorglde  egg  (u),  aud  pollen 
iaM(a>)  couttUniug  male  cttllH. 

sperms  (pines  and  their  allies)  the  ovules  are 
freely  exposed,  while  in  an^'i^ptTuis  (flowering 
plants)  th«v  aif  iiulDj-ed  in  the  bulboiia  part 
^ovarj-)  of  the  ]iiHtiI,  but  in  both  cases  their 
atmeture  is  the  same.  The  central  liody  of  att 
ovule  (Fig.  1)  is  the  nuoellua,  and  enwrappiiig 
it  there  lire  one  or  two  coats  called  the  mtegu' 
mrtits.  At  the  apex  of  the  niiccllus  llio  intopi- 
meuta  leave  a  small  passageway  (mtcroptfU',  'Jit- 


Klil.  3.    *!(  OI.DKIt  o«-iti.t:. 
Showing <»nibo'<>-»»(u.'  (»-).ftiitlfM»laltvllH  deKcneratlng  (a), 
the  dereluplug  euJuHpertu  (z),  iiud  j'uuug  uuibrju  (w). 

tie  jrate')  for  the  entrance  of  the  pollen-tulje  (see 

l''l-:iilII-!/'\iln.\  1  ;    ail. I   II. '.ir  I'.l-c  (il   till-  nvillc 

they  bc'fKiiu'  ifuiiHtinf.nii>hablf  from  the  nuccUus, 
this  region  of  blending  being  called  the  chalazn. 
Frequently  the  oTule  has  a  slender  stalk,  called 
the  funieu\u9.  Within  the  nuceHus  a  single  lar^te 

spore  ( q.v.)  is  formed,  which  still 
beara  ita  old  name  emltryo-aac    This  spore  is 


peculiar  in  not  Iwiug  shed  from  ita  i>purangium 
(ovule),  and  tlii^  fact  results  in  making  a  iMd 
out  of  the  ovule.  It  ia  the  buainess  of  this  apon 
to  germinate  and  produce  a  female  plant  (gaiM- 
toplis  tc  l ,  (hat  is,  a  plant  which  produces  tgjO. 
This  f(Miialt>  plant  thus  imprisoned  within  the 
eeed  was  loqg  ago  named  the  etulospem  (F^.  2). 
See  2S£Eo. 

In  the  trae  flowering  plants  (angfospermsl 

the  ovules  are  exceedingly  variable  as  to  num- 
ber and  position  within  the  ovarv,  which  may 
cuntain  one  or  a  vlm  v  larf:('  niiriiljor  of  u\  iilf-, 
and  these  mar  be  attached  lo  the  wall  of  the 
ovary,  in  whien  ease  they  usually  occur  in  defi- 
nite linea;  or  iJiey  nu^  be  found  attached  to  a 
central  axis  whidi  projects  more  or  less  into  the 
ovary  cavity.  Throo  upll  niarkod  form?;  nf 
ovules  have  been  di^t ini^'iii^licd.  and  they  are 
usually  characteristic  of  preat  group-*  of  jdants. 
The  most  common  form  is  the  anatropou*  (in- 
verted) ovule,  in  which  the  ovule  has  compktclf 
turned  over  and  ita  funiculua  (stalk )  appears  «s 
a  ridge  along  one  sidir  of  it,  the  micropylc  (apex 
of  ovulf'l  tluH  bein^'  dirtrted  toward  the  base 
of  the  funiculus.  Another  form  is  the  campyh- 
tropous  ovule,  in  which  the  body  of  the  umiI.' 
itself  has  become  curved,  the  micropylc  thus 
being  directed  downward.  The  third  form  is  the 
orthotropous  ovuIp,  in  which  there  is  no  inversion 
or  cur\'ing.  but  the  axis  of  the  ovule  continue 
that  of  the  funinulne,  and  the  micropyle  ia  di- 
rectcd  upward. 

owit,  FEsmizaiiQir  op.  See  EnnmtMit. 

OWAXX,  O-wfH,  or  BISHIV,  be'sho^.  A 
nopuloua  and  wealthy  province  of  Japan,  in 
Ibe  island  of  Hondo,  one  of  the  group 
known  as  the  Tokaido  or  'Ea-t  S<a  Cir 
cuit.'  It  lies  soutli  of  Min<i.  w«>t  of  Mikawa, 
east  of  Omi  and  Is.',  ami  is  1m)uii<1((1  on  the 
south  by  Owari  Bay,  into  which  the  Kisogawa, 
which  flows  througli  tho  province,  empties  its 
waters.  It  has  a  fertile  soil  and  is  noted  for 
its  rich  beds  of  clay,  which  are  much  used  to 
tlip  wraiiiic  industries  for  which  the  provinc*»  is 
noted.  Near  Nagoya  (q.v.),  the  ehitf  town,  lies 
the  village  of  Seto,  where  in  1297  the  ceramic 
art  of  Japan  bad  its  origin,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  a  native  of  the  village,  one  Kato 
Shirozayemon  (nr  briefly  Toshiro),  who  had 
studied  in  China.  From  this  circumstance  Seto- 
viano.  or  'Sctn  artirlos,'  has  Ihtour'  a  synonvTu 
for  all  kinds  of  Japanese  ceramic  ware,  just  as 
'chinaware'  is  synonymous  with  'porcelain'  wber- 
ever  produced.  Large  quantities  of  blue  ware 
are  utill  produced  at  Seto.  The  province  is  also 
noted  for  its  shippo  or  cloi^onin'  enamels.  Owari 
is  included  in  the  Ken  or  Prefecture  of  AichL 

O'WATON'VA.   A  city  and  the  eountr-seat 

of  Steele  County.  Minn.,  68  miles  south  of  Saint 
Paul;  on  the  .Straight  River,  and  on  the  Chieago, 
Milwaukee,  and  JSaint  Paul,  the  Chii>au'<i  and 
Northwestern,  and  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Northern  railroads  (Map:  Minnesota,  E  6). 
It  has  Pillsbury  Academy.  Sacred  Heart  Acad- 
emy, and  the  State  Public  School  for  Dependent 
and  Xi  ijlect cil  Cliildren.  Other  tlm-  strudurt  - 
are  the  court  house,  public  library  with  ti300 
volumes,  the  public  KchoolSy  the  opera  hou.so.  and 
the  ci^  hospital.  There  are  four  steel  bridges, 
and  three  fwrks;  Central,  Mineral  ftpring.  and 
Dnrtt's.  A  productive  fanning  distriet  is  tnb 
utary  to  Owatonna,  and  the  city  has  also 
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noteworthy  industrial  interests,  its  plnntn  includ- 
ing flouring  mills,  fovindri«>»  nml  niachiiie  shops, 
a  butter  tub  factory,  soap  Nvorks,  nurseries,  and 
e«tabli8biDcat«  manufacturing  churns,  giuoliao 
fonninj;  mills,  wagons,  sleiglu, 
automobiles,  etc.  Settled  in  1855  and  incor- 
porated ten  years  lator.  Owatonna  is  governed, 
utultr  a  cliarter  nf  1875,  by  a  mayor,  elected 
annually,  and  a  couociL  There  are  municipal 
Mater  woikft.  Fopulfttkm,  ill  1890,  S849;  in  1900, 
5561. 

OWE'OO.  A  village  and  the  county-seat  of 
Tioga  ("ounty,  N.  V.,  21  miles  west  of  Hin^liam- 
too,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Susquehanna  Kiver 
and  OiP«go  Creek,  and  on  the  Erie,  the  Laden- 
wanna,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads  (Map: 
New  York,  D  3).  It  is  a  summer  resort  and 
au  attractive  residential  plai-e,  tlM>  home  of  sev- 
eral well-known  men.  It  haa  a  hamlHoine  court 
house,  and  the  Cobum  Free  Library,  containing 
9nr  8000  Tohunea.  Conaiderable  toade  ia  carried 
on  In  farm  produce  and  Imober.  Tliere  are 
creamerie!>.  and  manufactories  of  wagons,  steel 
bridp>es,  flour,  silk  and  leather  gloves,  shirts, 
harness,  and  mica  chimneys.  The  village,  first 
incorporated  in  1827,  ia  governed  under  a  charter 
of  1861«  aa  aamided  in  1801,  which  provides  for 
an  annually  elected  president  and  council. 
Owego,  meaning  *thc  place  where  the  valley 
widens,'  oet'upies  the  site  of  a  small  Indian  vil- 
lage which  was  di  strovpd  by  General  Clinton  in 
1770.  In  1780  the  iirst  white  settler  came. 
Population,  in  1900,  5O30. 

OWEH,  (Vfen,  David  Dale  (1807-60).  The 
second  son  of  Robert  Owen;  bom  in  Scotland. 
U«  canw  to  the  United  SUtca  in  1823,  took  a 
degree  from  the  Ohio  Uedieal  College,  and  for 

n  o  years  studied  his  profession  and  scientific 
branches  in  Europe.  In  1833  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  was  soon  appointed  State 
geologist  of  Indiana.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Legislature  he  made  n  geological  survey  of  the 
State,  and  in  1839  was  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
mineral  lands  of  Iowa,  and  in  1H4S  made  similar 
surveyn  in  Minnesota  and  adjoining  Territories. 
The  results  of  his  wwk  were  published  by  order 
of  Congreas.  He  wna  employed  irom  1852  to 
1857  in  BurvcjB  of  the  lanie  aaluie  in  Kentueky, 
and  in  1857  waa  appointed  Btate  geologiat  of 
Arkansas. 

OWEN  (Lat.  AudocntM),  John  (c.1560-1622). 
An  English  epigrammatist.  He  was  bom  at 
Llanarmon  (CTamarvonshire),  was  educated  at 

Winchester  and  nt  New  College,  Oxford,  where 
in  1584  he  became  fellow,  and  from  1591  to 
about  1504  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Trelleck  (Mon- 
mowthabire).  Appointed  then  to  the  headman* 
terthip  of  the  free  eehool  of  King  Henry  YIIT. 
at  Warwick,  he  soon  became  known  for  his 
felicitous  Latin  epipranis,  the  first  collection  of 
which  he  ]in'  lishe<l  in  ir»()()  as  Judtiiiis  Audmni 
Bpigrammatum  Libri  Trcs.  He  found  a  patron 
in  John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  His  work  is  uneven  in 
quality,  but  at  !t«  best  is  caustically  shrewd 
and  pointed,  and  e\c<»edinfrly  skillful  in  its  use 
of  Latin  idiom.  What  is  perhaps  his  most  fre- 
quently quoted  line» 

Tetnpom  mntantar,  T\n«.  ft  rnutaninr  In  !ni« 
(blc  Tiii.,  58,  1 ) ,  is  derived  from  Matthias 
Botlwnius's  compilation,  iMitim  Poctorum  Qtr- 
TefeXXIL<-«l. 


manorum  (Frankfort,  1612),  where  in  the  form 
'Onuiia  mulunlur,'  etc.,  it  is  attributed  to  the 
Kin|>eror  Lothair  I.  The  best  edition  of  the 
collected  epigrams  is  by  Renouard  (Paris, 
1704).  Tlieie  are  English  rradertngti  by  Viean 
(IGlf)),  TIa\-man  ( lfi2S) ,  Harflctc  (1058),  Pedce 
(lt»i»&>.  and  Harvey  tltii7-i8). 

OWEir,  JoHTf  <  1610-83).    An  eminent  nan- 

cn;if  iinist  divine.  He  was  born  at  Stadh  imjMon, 
Oxiuidshire,  in  1616,  of  an  ancient  Welsli  family. 
In  1G3I  be  matriculated  at  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, but  in  1637  be  was  forced  to  leave  the 
unhrerai^  heeanae  of  opiKiaition  to  Laud's  stat- 
utes. When  the  Civil  \\ar  bmkr  out  he  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  I'arhunicnt.  He  re- 
moved to  London  and  published  his  Display 
of  ArminianiMm  (1643),  which  proved  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Puritan  party,  and  secured  him 
the  living  of  Fordham  in  Essex.  From  here  he 
removed  to  CnpRCfshall,  a  neighboring  vicarage. 
His  views  of  Church  poverniiieiit   underwent  a 

change,  and  from  a  Presbyterian  be  became  an 
Independent,  modeled  his  dtttrch  on  congrega- 
tional principles,  and  wrote  in  advocacy  of  the 
latter.   He  preadied  before  Parliament  on  the 

day  following  the  execution  of  the  Kiufj,  but 
discreetly  avoided  a  vindication  uf  thu  act. 
In  1651  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  him 
dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  following 
year  he  was  admitted  vice-chancellor  uf  the  uni- 
vereity.  He  was  also  returned  to  Parliament,  but 
was  unseated  because  of  his  orders.  After  Crom- 
well's  death  he  wan  .  j.  tid  from  his  deanery; 
but  he  luid  powerful  frienda  at  Court,  and  was 
allowed  to  preach,  notwithstanding  the  Conven- 
ticle Act  and  the  revocaticm  of  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  and  in  1873  became  pastor  of  a 
large  Independent  congregation  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  London.  In  1663  Owen  wna  called  to 
the  First  Church  of  Boston.  Mass.,  1  ui  ili  <  lined 
the  call  then,  and  when  it  was  renewed  in  ItiGa. 
In  1669  he  joined  several  other  dissenting  min- 
isters in  a  protest  against  the  treatment  of  the 
Baptists  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  1672  reeom- 
mended  a  president  for  Har%'ard  College,  to  which 
he  bad  liini.sidf  been  called  in  ir(70.  Among  his 
publications  may  W  mcntione<l :  A  Discourse 
Concerning  Liturgies  and  Their  Imposition 
(1662);  Exercitation»  on  the  EfMtle  to  the 
H'hfetca  (1668-84),  usually  considered  Owen's 
greatest  work;  Truth  and  Irmoeene»  Vindicated 
(1669),  a  re|)ly  to  Parker's  Dwcoursc  on  Eiy  h-nt' 
astical  PuUlg ;  Justification  bg  Faith  (lt>77>; 
Chrittologia  (1679).  His  works  have  been  edit- 
ed by  Russell,  with  Life  by  Orme  (28  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1826) ,  and  by  Goold,  with  Life  by  Thonson 
('2{  vnl  :    London,  1850-55). 

OWSN,  Sir  BiCBABS  (1804-92).  An  English 
comparative  anatomist,  bom  at  Laneaster,  Eng- 
land. July  20,  1804.  He  studied  mcdidne  in 
Edinburgh,  London,  and  also  under  Cuvier  in 
Paris.  lie  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  fol- 
li^  of  Surgeons  in  1826,  and  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  London,  but  was  soon  appointed  as- 
sistant curator  of  the  Hunterian  iluseum,  and 
befran  to  devote  himwlf  to  the  anatomy  of  ani- 
mals. In  Isru  lie  was  apji'iinted  to  the  chair 
of  comparative  anatomy  at  Saint  iJarlholomew's 
Hoenital,  and  in  1836  became  the  first  Hunterian 
proiesnnr  nf  snatomy  and  physiology  in  the  Col- 
lege  of  Surgeons.  This  position  Involved  the 
delivery  of  ttmUj-tma  annual  leetnree,  bat  gave 
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him  time  for  much  original  rejitarch,  the  pub- 
Uahed  results  of  which  brought  him  much  re- 
10wn,  and  van  him  the  friendahip  of  the  most 
dntinguished  of  his  contnoporanes,  from  th« 
Queen  and  Prince  Allx-rt  (\m\n.  The  Inat  forty 
7ears  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Hheea  Lodge  in 
Richmoiid  Fark,  whidi  «M  given  him  by  the 
Queen. 

The  lecond  period  of  hia  career  began  in  1856, 
when  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  took  the 
new  post  of  superintendent  of  the  natural  history 
departiiH'M(s  of  the  British  MuHiutn,  wliicb  had 
previously  beau  under  the  care  of  literary  men 
with  no  special  scientific  training.  He  »oon 
fmnd  that  definite  activity  in  the  admiaiitration 
of  the  Museum  was  neither  expected  nor  deeired, 
and  ncfortlingly  devoted  hinis«lf  witli  f;roat  on- 
er<r\-  to  orif,'inal  research,  making  mil  use  of  tiiu 
spii'miid  collections  uiul(»r  his  hand.  Having'  now 
little  opportunity  for  dissection  lie  spent  most 
of  his  time  on  oateology  and  ispccially  palcon- 
tolooy.  A  huge  amount  of  highl/  important 
work  was  aoeomplished,  including  the  arrange- 
ment and  rev  ision  of  Ihintcr's  maniiHc  ripta,  and 
hib  own  great  book  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology of  the  Vertebrates  (1800-88).  Owen  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  English  compara- 
tive aaatomiet  and  paleoutologiat,  and  during  the 
graater  part  of  his  life  waa  considered  Cuvier's 
aueceeflor  in  these  fields.  In  1883  he  left  the 
Muaeuni.  to  which  he  had  rendered  prieelesd 
servicea,  and  tspeut  the  rcnuuning  years  in  re- 
tirement. Be  was  made  a  K.CB.  in  1884.  Of 
the  innumeiable  vrorks  published  during  a  lite- 
rary activity  of  eixty*two  years,  at  least  the 
following  should  be  mentioned:  Od'intu'iraphy 
(1H40-45);  Cuinpnrdl  tie  AnaUnny  of  tht  Inrer- 
ti  '<>  lie  Animals  (  ISi:}  |  ;  Hnt\sh  Fossil  Mammals 
and  Birds  (1840)  ;  British.  Fossil  Reptiles  (1849- 
84);  Experimental  Physiology  (1882).  Consult 
his  Life  by  his  grandson  (London,  1804),  which 
gives  a  complete  list  of  his  minor  writings. 

OWEN,  Robert  (  1771  1858).  An  English 
social  reformer,  Iwm  May  14,  1771,  at  Newtown, 
Hontgomer^'!<.hire,  North  Wales.    He  was  the 

Hon  of  poor  parents,  nnd  was  apprenticed  at  ten 
years  of  npe  to  ii  drajK-r.  He  developed  an  un- 
lisiinl  j>ij\\er  of  orj^aiii/.ation,  and  at  nineliH>n 
j'car-i  of  a^'<'  l>ecame  manager  of  a  cotton  mill 
eniiili'vinp,'  .")00  hands.  The  enterprise  was  suc- 
cessful and  Owen  soon  organized  the  Chorlton 
Twist  Company,  which  Inter  bought  the  large 
cotton  mill-  at  N'c\v  T.umirk  of  Dnvid  Dale, 
whosc!  dauf,'hler  Owen  married  in  1790.  Owen 
assumed  the  management  in  1800,  and  Now 
Lanark  soon  achieved  wide  reputation  t>oth  for 
its  industrial  success  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
enipliiViHs.  It  was  vi'<itod  by  the  most  promi- 
nent men  of  Europe.  Owen  opened  pleasure  re- 
sorts for  llii-  I'lli  |iIo\ .'cs,  ~tn|i|»'.i  tile  ciiiplnvnient 

of  young  children,  and  intr(Kiuoiil  n  t^vhtem  of 
education  far  in  advance  of  his  time:  improved 
the  houses;  furnished  provisions  at  fair  prices; 
and  established  in^nranee  funds  for  sickness  and 

old  age.  In  ISH  he  ]itiMished  his  \cir  Virir.H 
of  Society,  or  f.'.<fffii»/,t  upiin  the  Formation  of 
the  llitma*  Chorarter.  in  which  he  held  that 
character  was  wholly  the  rettult  of  the  environ- 
ment. Called  before  a  Parliamentary  committee 
in  1817  to  1.  <itify  re>.'arding  the  causes  of  poverty 
and  the  means  of  avoiding  it.  he  outlined  the 
plan  of  a  eoiiperntivo  village,  in  \\lii''h  some  1200 
penwns  should  live  in  one  large  building  with 


public  kitchens  and  dining  rooms,  each  family 
having  it.s  own  private  apartments  and  the  entire 
cars  of  its  children  until  the  age  of  three,  after 
which  they  should  be  brought  up  by  the  com* 
iiiunity.  Work  and  the  ciijoymcnt  of  it-  n  snlts 
were  to  be  in  common.  i'Vderations  of  such  co- 
operative townships  were  to  embrace  tlie  world 
in  one  great  republic.  From  this  time  it  was  his 
constant  dream  to  found  an  ideal  community. 
Disciples  nf  Owen  Ft.arfed  a  <'ulony  at  Mother- 
well, and  later  at  Urbi-slun  and  other  places,  but 
all  failcii.  In  1824  Owen  came  to  America  and 
foimiled  at  his  own  expense  a  commtinity  in 
Indiana  at  New  Harmony  (q.v,).  Thi-  likewise 
failetl.  In  1828  Owen  went  to  Mexico,  hoping 
there  to  carry  out  his  schemes,  but  was  dis- 
appointi'd.  His  connection  with  N'ew  Lanark 
ciased  iu  the  »ame  year.  In  1832  he  sought 
to  establish  at  London  a  "National  I^bor  Equi- 
table Exchange/'  but  this  did  not  prove  a  sue- 
cess.  In  1836  he  wrote  the  yew  Moral  World. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  nii  advnr.Tte  of 
Socialism,  and  in  his  old  ago  he  beiamc*  a  be- 
liever in  Spiritualism.  lie  was  not  discouraged 
by  his  failures,  but  labored  throughout  his  life 
to  better  conditions,  exjwnding  his  entire  fortune 
on  his  social  schemes.  The  words  Socialism  and 
Socialist  were  used  during. the  discussions  in  con- 
nection with  the  a»ociation  of  all  cla-ses  of  all 
men  founded  under  the  auspices  of  Owen  in  1835. 
Owen  died  in  his  native  town,  November  19.  1858. 
Consult  his  autobiogiaphy  (London,  1867); 
Booth,  Robert  Owen  (London,  1809) ;  Sargent, 
Oicen  and  II ix  Social  Philosophy  (I.ondon.  18<»0)  ; 
Jones,  Life  of  Robert  Otccn  (London,  1892). 

OWEN,  RoBEBT  Dale  (1801-77).  A  social 
reformer,  son  of  I'oluTt  Ovvcn  (i|.v.);  horn  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  November  U,  1801.  lie  was 
educated  at  home  and  in  Switzerland.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1825,  aided  his 
father  to  found  New  Harmony  in  Indians,  went 
back,  nn  the  failure  of  that  sclieme,  to  Kiij.'?and, 
but  preseiitlv  relumed  and  became  a  <:itizen  <.>!  the 
I  niteii  States.  From  1828  to  1832  he  published 
with  Francis  Wright  in  New  York  The  Free 
Inquirer,  a  socialistic  and  aatl'Clhristian  week- 
ly. He  then  went  to  New  Harmony,  and  in  1835 
Mas  elected  to  the  Indiana  Legislature,  where 
he  disiin^\ii-.hed  himself  by  securing  appro- 
priations for  the  public  school  system.  He 
was  a  nicrnber  of  Congress  in  1843-47  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Northwestern  bonndary,  in  the  Orpgon  question, 
and  in  founding  the  Smithsonian  In-titntion. 
Kailinj,'  rei'leetion  in  1847.  he  took  an  acti\e  part 
in  State  jiolitics,  esjiecially  in  furthering'  tlie 
legal  rights  of  married  women  to  property.  From 
18S3  to  1858  he  waa  ebaist  d'affaires  and  Minis- 
tcr  nt  Naples.  During  the  Civil  War  be  senc>d 
in  the  Orclnance  Commission  and  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  and  published  an  imjtortatil  open  h  tt.  r 
to  Lincoln  on  emancipation.  Owen  was  also 
a  sealoue  advocate  of  SpiHtualtsm.  His 
chief  publications,  besides  Uiose  mentioned  above, 
arc:  (hit lines  of  the  System  of  Edvtatton  at  TCnc 
Lanark  (ls_'4  i;  M<»>n  Physiolo;iu  nSHl  i  :  Pit- 
eussion  xcHh  (Jnyin  liaehclor  on  the  t'ermnal- 
ity  of  God  and  the  A  uthority  of  the  Bible  ( 1832) : 
Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Another  World 
( 1S.'>9)  .perhaps  hl«  l»eftt-fcnown  wwk:  The  Wrmg 
i,f  s'/  ji '  • '/  I  IstU  I  ;  It-  ti'>)iil  the  Breakers  ( 1870)  ; 
Debatable  Land  Between  This  World  and  the  .Vtal 
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(1872) ;  and  the  autobiographical  Threading  My 
Wiy  (1874),  which  deals  with  the  flrat  ttmAj' 
aeran  yum  of  his  life.  He  died  at  bis  aummir 
iMidence  on  Lake  QwugB,  June  17,  1877. 

OWBHi;  O'ttlCp  JOHV  EbWARO  ( 1824-86) .  Au 
kmmritm»  o(Mnedlaii;  born  an  Liverpool,  England, 
but  taken  to  the  United  States  when  three  years 

olil.  He  hcyjin  his  slii^'c  t-arcer  in  Philadelphia 
in  1841,  and  witliiu  a  lew  years  hin  p<)pularity 
won  him  a  fortune,  lli'i  Sulon  Shinylc  (1804) 
was  famous  both  in  the  United  titatea  and  in 
England;  among  his  other  favorite  eharaeters 

were  Dr.  Pan^rloss  am!  the  olil  man  in  Hsmrralda, 
in  which  he  last  appeared  in  New  York.  Owens 

died  at  his  hum  msar  Towmni,  lAd.,  Daoanber  7« 

1886. 

OWENSBOBO,  yenz-bflr-A.    A  city  and  the 

cinnity  scat  of  Daviess  County,  Ky.,  112  miles 
soutliwe.st  of  Loui.sville;  on  the  Oliio  Kiver,  and 
on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  I><misville, 
Uenderson  and  Saint  Louis,  and  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral railroads  (Map:  Kentucky,  D  .3).  It  is  the 
scat  of  the  Owetishoro  Female  ('iillef,'e  (non-sec- 
tarian), opened  in  18!H(,  and  uf  Saint  Francis 
Academy,  rrominent  features  of  tlie  rity  are 
a  fine  United  States  tiovernuieut  buihling,  the 
hiffii  school,  the  county  jail,  and  the  county  court- 
house.  Owensboro  is  surrounded  by  a  farming 
and  stock-raising  country,  and  in  the  vicinity 
are  valuable  forests  and  deposits  uf  eual.  einy, 
building  atone,  iron,  zinc,  and  lend  ores.  Oil 
welLs  are  in  operatkni  near  the  city.  Owensboro 
has  steamboat  eommunication  with  important 
points  on  the  river,  and  has  developed  extensive 
commercial  interests,  particularly  in  tobacco,  be- 
ing one  of  the  larj^t  leaf  and  strij)  tobacco 
markets  iu  the  United  States.  Its  manufactures 
are  extensive  and  varied.  There  are  numerous 
tobacoo  factories,  whislqr  and  brandy  distilleries, 
buggy,  carriage^  and  wagon  factories,  a  wheel 
factory,  and  a  cellulose  factory.  The  government, 
under  a  h7;i-.lative  cJiarter,  is  vosteil  in  a  mayor, 
who  holds  olhce  for  four  years,  and  a  council. 
Admini^^trative  officials  are  chosen  by  popular 
vote.  The  electric  light  plant  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  rity,  and  ^00,000  has  been  ap 
preprinted  fur  a  new  muniripal  water  works  svs- 
tem.    Population,  iu  181K),  U837;  in  1000,  13,189. 

OWENS  OOZiXiEaB.  A  college  at  "Man- 
chester. Knplnnd.  It  was  founded  in  IS51  imder 
the  will  of  John  Owens,  a  merchant  of  that  city, 
who  left  £100.000  for  the  instruction  of  youni» 
men  "in  such  branches  of  science  and  learning  as 
were  then  aod  might  be  thereafter  usually  taiH^t 
in  English  universities."  Handsome  new  build- 
ings have  been  erected,  and  the  coHepe  has  now 
II  s(air  iif  alH)ut  50  professors  and  lecturers  in  the 
depurtinents  of  art,  science,  law,  and  medicine. 
There  are  almut  .10  scholarships  and  prizes,  and  a 
valuable  fellowahip.  Owens  Ck>llege  has  been 
constituted  a  college  of  Victoria  University,  char* 
tered  in  1880,  a  federation  of  eoll^^,  havfaig  its 
seat  in  Manchester. 

OWBNS  ItAXS.  A  lake  of  California  situ- 
ated at  the  eastern  base  of  Moimt  Whitney  in  the 
Sierra  N'eva<la,  90  miles  east  of  Tulare  Lake 
(Map:  ralifomia,  E  3).  It  is  18  miles  long  and 
8  miles  wide,  receives  the  Owens  River  (q.v.), 
Imt  liaa  no  outlet.  Its  water  Is  excessively  saline. 

OWEV  S0T7ND.  The  capital  of  ("I rev  r'nunty, 
Ontwrio,  Canada ;  and  a  port  of  entry  on  Georgian 


Bay,  Lake  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sydenham 
Kiver  and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Urand 
Trunk  railroads,  99  miles  northwest  of  Toronto 
(Map:  Ontario,  C  3) .  It  has  an  excellent  harbor 

with  a  dry  dock  300  feet  long,  and  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  wood  crowned  luights.  Its  pub- 
lic buildings  include  a  town  hall,  court-house, 
and  high  school,  it  has  a  trade  in  agricultural 
produce  and  lumber,  and  manufactures  of  mill 
inacliinery,  turbine  water  wheels,  agricultural 
inipiement.s,  cnj,'ines,  sewing  machines,  bricks,  and 
leather.  The  United  States  is  represented  by  a 
consular  agent.  Population,  in  1891,  7497;  in 
1901.  8777. 

OWBNS  BTVEB.  A  river  of  eastern  Cali- 
fornia (Mao:  California,  D  3).  It  rises  in  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  and  flows  southeast 

through  an  exceedingly  rugged  valley  along  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  discharges 
into  Owens  Lake  (q.v.)  after  a  course  of  175 

miles. 

OWI«  (AS.  ulc,  OHi;.  uwila,  ula.  huwcla,  Ger. 
Kulc,  owl;  probably  onomatojxK'tic  in  origin). 
Any  of  a  numerous  and  well-defined  group  of 
birds,  the  nocturnal  birds  of  pr^,  eonstituting 
the  Linno^an  genus  Striz,  now  the  suborder 
Strigcs.  Althoueh  they  were  formerly  placed 
unhesitatingly  in  tlie  order  Raptores,  of  nnnt 
years  there  has  Ik-cu  some  tendency  to  separate 
them  from  the  otlu  r  birds  of  prey  and  place  them 
near  the  nwhtjars,  which  thqr  resanble  to  a  re* 
maxkable  oegrec.  In  appearanee  the  owls  are 
distinguished  from  all  other  birds  by  the  large 
size  of  their  heads  and  their  great  eyes,  which 
are  directed  forward  and  surrounded  by  more  or 
leas  perfect  disks  of  feathers  radiating  outward 
and  neariy  hiding  the  small  hoolced  oill.  The 
claws  are  sharj)  and  curved,  but,  like  the  bill, 
leas  jwwerful  than  in  tiie  Falconida-.  The  outer 
toe  is  generally  rc\ crsihU'  at  pleasure,  so  that  the 
toes  can  be  opposed  two  and  two,  to  give  greater 
securii^  of  grasp.  The  wings,  although  generally 
long,  are  less  adapted  for  rapid  and  sustained 
flight  than  those  of  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  and 
tlie  bony  framework  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported, and  the  muscles  which  move  them,  are 
few  powerful.  The  owls  in  general  take  their 
vnft  not  by  pursuit,  but  by  surprise,  to  which 
mm  ht  a  beautiful  adaptation  in  the  softness  of 
VMt  plumage  and  their  cnnsequently  noiseless 
fli|^t,  ue  feathers  even  of  the  wings  being  downy, 
and  not  offering  as  Arm  a  iMisting  surfsee  to  tas 


BAS  or  AS  OWb 

ShowinK  the  posttton  and  external  appsafaaos Of  thssar 

of  a  fctvat  hornad  owl;  also  thsfllansntoiis  fsathsfs  about 

the  iM'iik. 

air  as  in  falcons.  The  soft  and  loose  plumage 
adds  much  to  the  apparent  size  of  the  body,  and 
also  of  the  head;  but  the  head  owes  its  really 
large  sise  to  eavitieit  in  the  skull  between  its 

out«'r  and  inner  'tables'  or  bony  l  iyi  r-.  which 
cavities  connnunieate  with  the  ear.  ami  arc  sup 
posed  to  increase  the  sense  of  hcariii;,'  l^i^ 

sense  is  eertainly  veiy  acute,  and  the  ear  is,  in 
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mnj  of  tlie  sp«eies,  very  larae.  Mid  bM  •  eon* 
eealed  yet  «ztenud  oonch,  whrah  te  found  in  few 

other  birds.  Tlic  feathers  imiupdiatcly  Kurrrnind 
ing  ttie  eur  are  often  arrangvtl  in  a  kind  uf  tune, 
siTving  a  pur]M>.sc  like  that  uf  an  ear-trumpet. 
UwU  can  Me  well  ia  twilight  or  moonlight,  out 
poorly  in  the  ^«re  <rf  the  day.  The  it«alf 
is  UflM^  permled,  ud  the  pvpU  rnoMkaUy 


KYK  or  A.JI  OWL. 

1,  Rerttiin  of  thp  eye,  nho»l[i>t  tli<>  liit.Tinr  parts  ol  the 
pecteu  at  ihc  liimTtiuii  <jf  tin.  iijiiii'  im  im' i.i)  by  wbkh  the 
rlaluu  i»  regulttt4Hl  under  the  vrr ut  puHhiblu  vxpanalon  and 
eeatnetkm  ol  tll*  wr*.  S.  Bcl«rotic  coAt.  showinK  the 
■tai»lllM  pleoM.  eounected  bj  elastic  tlmue  psnntttUis 
gNatezpaiulon  and  contractloa. 

•ontractile.  The  legs  and  feet  of  owls  are  usual- 
ly feathered  to  the  toes,  and  in  many  species  even 
to  the  c'lawu. 

The  digestive  organs  much  resemble  those  of 
tha  Falconidfl^  but  than  is  no  crop  and  Uw 
■towmch  is  more  muscular.  The  gullet  is  very 
wide  throughout,  and  owls  swallow  their  prey 
eitluT  entire  or  in  very  larpi'  nmrsels,  the  indi 
gestible  parts  gathering  into  little  lumps  or  '{Mil- 
lets,' which  are  ejected  after  a  time.  These  pel- 
lets are  to  be  iound  numerously  where  owls 
toost  or  nestle,  and  their  cxammation  Tercels 
the  bird's  bill  of  fare.  The  largest  species  feed 
on  hares,  fawns,  and  gallinaceous  birds;  others 
uii  i^iuall  iiiiimmals.  reptiles,  birds,  and  large 
insects.  Although  they  capture  many  small  binu, 
mice  form  the  principal  element  in  uidr  diet,  and 
the  owls  arc  thus  highly  beneficial  to  agriculture, 
and  should  everywhere  be  protected  and  encour- 
aged by  farmers.  Sonic  owls  also  feed  largely  on 
fish  (see  Ketcpa),  crabe,  and  the  like,  which 
thvr  catch  for  themselves. 

The  owl  family  (Stngida)  fells  into  two  di- 
visions—the Striginte  and  the  Bubonime,  which 
are  distiti^rui^hed  by  dilTerences  in  stnietiire  rspo- 
ciuUy  marked  in  the  shoulder-girdle  (con.sult 
Evans,  Birds,  New  York,  I'JOO).  The  former 
group  is  typified  by  the  bam  owl,  the  latter  by 
our  nig  hatred  or  Vat*  owL  In  siae,  owls  vary 
greatly.  The  largest  known  species  is  tlie  cir- 
cumpolar  gray  owl  {St/miutn  or  Srodapti  x  nthu- 
loitum ) ,  from  27  to  28  inches  long  and  more  than  5 
feet  across  the  wings.  The  smallest  known  owl  is 
the  curious  elf-owl  {ilicrathenc  Whitnejfi)  of  Ari- 
sons,  which  is  less  than  six  inches  long,  and  is 
further  remarkable  as  having  only  10  tail  feath- 
ers; all  other  o\sls,  so  far  as  known,  hnve  12. 
All  owls  have  a  general  likene-s  in  colors — a 
niztuie  of  browns,  whites,  and  yellows,  as  he* 
eones  nocturnal  marauders  wlio  wish  to  remain 
unobserved,  especially  during  the  day  when  they 
are  at  re-i|.  The  An  tir  owl  be<(>me.*  pure  white 
in  winter,  but  is  brown  in  the  sunuiier  ])himagp. 
There  is  little  difference  lM>tween  the  sexes,  and 

the  young,  called  'owlets'  or  'howlets,'  resemble 
the  adults.  Owls  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  in  all  climates,  and  rather  more  than 
200  species  are  known.  Of  these  17  occur  in 
North  Ameria^  hesideB  a  doaen  more  or  lese  lee- 


egniiabie  aubepeeies;  aad  about  16  ^eeiei  an 

natives  of  Europe.  Some  have  a  very  wide  geo- 

^M  a|ihi(  a]  ratij^'c.  esi)ecially  those  of  northern  re- 
gions, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  several  s|H'cies 
a^aimtely  named  in  Europe  and  North  America 
are  really  distinct,  e^.  the  barn-owl  (q.v.).  An* 
other  very  widely  distributed  bird  is  the  shorts 
eared  owl  (Asi'o  accipitrinus) ,  which  occurs  ia 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  lifteeu  inches 
long,  variegated  tawny  and  dark  brown,  with 
short  ear-tujfts  of  few  feathers.  It  is  common  in 
the  United  States,  is  somewhat  migratory,  and 
is  occasionally  seen  in  small  flocks.  A  closely 
related  species,  rather  more  common  generally, 
with  long  ear-tufts,  is  the  .American  hmgeared 
owl  {Aaio  Wilsoniana) .  The  hawk-owl,  snowy 
owl,  and  great  homed  or  eagle  owl  (qi|.T.)  aie 
Other  handsome  circumpolar  speeiee. 

Other  well-known  American  owls  are  the 
scrtwh-owls  (Ifej^soofts  aaio,  with  half  a  dozen 
subspecies).  They  are  little  owls,  only  nine  to 
ten  inches  long,  with  ear-tufts,  and  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
They  are  of  special  interest  because  of  their 
remarkable  dichromatism  (q.v.),  some  of  the 
birds  having  the  i)revailing  tint  gray,  while 
others  are  rusty  red.  The  Imrred  owl,  without 
ear-tufts,  is  a  large  species,  also  common 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  the  South- 
western Statee  are  found  several  species  of  little 
owls,  which  feed  largely  on  insects,  and  sre 
known  as  'irnuinc nw  In'  and  "elf  owls.'  They  are 
only  six  or  seven  inches  long  and  are  not  spe- 
cially noctunial.  They  Wlong  to  the  genera 
Glaueidium  and  Micrathene.  Another  peculiar 
and  interesting  species  is  the  burrowing  owl 
(q.v.)  of  the  Plains.  It  is  not  the  only  owl  which 
inhabits  holes  in  the  ground.  The  boobook  of 
Australia  {\inox  boobuok)  is  a  species  of  owl, 
which  frequently  repeats  during  the  night  the 
cry  represented  by  its  name,  as  if  it  were  a 
nocturnal  euduio,  as  the  eolonista  general^ 
believe. 

Of  British  species,  one  of  the  mn>^t  ci  inni  p  ii;  ind 
familiar,  and  the  one  nio.st  often  referred  to  in 
literature,  is  the  tawny,'  'browTi,'  or  'ivy*  owl 
iStfmium  aluco),  which  is  of  medium  siae,  and 
mottled  ssh-gray  and  brown,  with  the  under  parts 
lifjliter.  It  inhabits  church  belfries,  niliis,  ivied 
walls,  and  like  places,  often  in  a  semi  domestic 
condition.  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  it  (and 
of  the  next  named  species)  is  to  be  found  ia 
Chsriee  Waterton's  Fssoye.  Another  (renerally 
interesting  sf)ecics  is  the  'little'  owl  of  Southern 
Kurope,  calle<I  'chevt^he'  by  the  French  and 
'civettu'  by  the  Italians,  which  is  the  one  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  as  the  familiar  of  Mi- 
nerva, a  symbol  of  wisdom,  and  hence  beeame  the 
emblem  of  Athens.  It  is  the  Corme  miefue  of 
modem  ornithology.  This  small  species  is  brown, 
mottled  with  white  oval  spots,  has  no  'horns.'  .md 
its  great  eyes  are  surrounded  by  horizontally 
oval  disks,  like  big  spectacles,  giving  it  a  very 
'knowing'  expression.  It  is  numerous,  compara- 
tively tame,  and  lives  well  in  aviaries. 

The  owl  has  from  early  times  been  deemed  S 
bird  of  evil  omen,  and  has  been  an  object  of  dis- 
like and  dread  to  the  superstitious.  This  is  per- 
haps partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  manner  with 
which  it  is  often  seen,  then  as  suddenly  \o-t  to 
view,  when  the  twilight  is  deepening  into  night; 
partlv  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  knewn 
ones  frequent  ruined  buildings,  while  othscsbaaak 


REPRESENTATIVE  OWLS 


1.  LITTLE  OWL  of  Europe  <CaHn«  nooUi«>i  aymMI  Of 

Palla*  Atnene 

2.  HAWK  OWL  <Surnia  ululal. 

a.  BARRED  OWI.  U^Him,  or  SoetlaptM  MlMlOMm). 


4.  GREAT  HORNED  OWL  (Bubo  Vlrolnlanus);  typ«  of 

Eagle  Owls. 
6.  BARN  OWL  «Strlx  flamiTtM). 
C.  BURROWINO  OWL  (8|MOtytO  OwnleutoHa). 
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the  deepest  soHtuilcs  of  woods;  but,  no  doobt, 
c}iief1y  tu  tho  ciy  of  aome  of  tbe  speciea,  hollow  and 
lugubrious,  but  Icrad  and  startling,  heard  during 
the  hours  of  ilarkiicss,  and  often  by  the  louely 
wanderer.  It  in  evidently  fruui  this  cry  that  the 
word  'owl'  is  derived,  as  well  as  many  of  its  syn- 
onyms in  other,  languages,  and  of  the  namea  ap- 
propriated  in  different  eountriee  to  partleular 
specie',  in  mn^t  of  which  the  sound  oo  or  ou> 
is  predoiiuuuiit.    Ncvcrthcles.s  the  notes  of  some 
of  the  smaller  ones,  as  our  ooiiinion  American 
'mottled  owl,'  are  low  and  melodious — a  pleasant 
ripf»ling  ululation.  Many  of  tiie  owla  have  also 
another  and  very  difTerrnt  cry,  which  hm  gnincd 
for  more  than   one   of   them   the  appellation 
■sercech-owl,'  and  to  which,  probably,  the  Latin 
name  atrve  and  some  other  names  are  to  be  re- 
ferred.   The  superatitlflBi  aoocerning  owls  per- 
sist and  belong  to  eaTiga  m  well  as  to  oiviliaed 
peoples.    The  folk-lore  of  tiie  nneiviHEed  world 
ia  full  of  such  notions.    European  peasant^  <  m;i 
nect  the  birds  witii  death-signs;  the  Andalusiana 
say  thcv  are  the  Devil's  birds  and  drink  the  oil 
ffom  the  lamp*  in  Baints'  ibrinM;  and  the 
Malagasy  eonaider  them  cmbodiraenta  of  the 
spirits   of  the   wicked.     Even   the  birds  and 
squirrels  of  the  wood-'  mob  the  owl  unmercifully 
when  one  is  di-eovereil  do/in;,'  in  its  retreat;  but 
this  is  merely  in  recognition  of  a  natural  enemy 
taken  at  a  duadvantaige. 

BiBUOGRAPUT.  See  standard  ornithologies  and 
faunal  works,  especially  Newton,  Dictionarit  of 
l}\rds  (New  York,  lSft3|,  and  Kvans,  Birds  (New 
York,  itK)0).  For  North  America,  the  writia^s  of 
Wilson,  Audubon,  Nuttall,  Coues,  and  recent 
ornitholfltgiats,  capedally  Fiaher,  Hawka  and  Oiob 
of  the  United  State*  (Waehington,  1893).  For 
Mipi  r^titiona,  etc.,  <on'*ti!t:  Brehni,  Xitturiic- 
artuchit!  der  Vogtl  Dcutachlands  (Iluieuau, 
1831 ;  trans,  into  English  as  Rird  Life,  London, 
1874) ;  De  Uubematis,  Zddlogical  Mythologyi 
(London,  1872) ;  De  Kay.  Bird  Qoda  (New  York, 
1898)  ;  and  nnthorities  citetl  under  Folk-Lobe. 

OWIiBT-MOTH.  Any  one  of  the  night-flying 
moths  of  the  family  Noctuido;.  This  is  n  lar^e 
assemblage  of  moths  of  rather  strikingly  char- 
acteristic and  rather  uniform  appearance,  com- 
prising in  the  United  Btatea  more  than  2100 
species,  wliidi  are  almosi  wfthont  exeepUott  in- 
jurious to  vegetation.  The  moths,  as  n  rule,  arc 
of  sombre  colors,  averaging  perhaps  1.50  inch  in 
wing  expanse.  The  fore  wings  are  comparatively 
narrow,  rather  ehort  and  atout,  and  crossed  by  a 
■ericB  of  wavy  linen,  with  two  uanally  darker  or 
paler  spota  near  the  centre  of  the  wing.  The  hind 
wings  are  usually  without  markings,  and  when  at 
rest  arc  concealed  by  the  fore  winj/s.  which  over- 
lap and  cover  them,  either  fiat  upon  the  back  or 
roof-like.  The  body  is  large  in  proportion  to  tlie 
■ice  of  the  wings.  The  thorax  is  heavy  and  quite 
stout,  and  In  some  species  the  icalee  on  the  tipp«r 
surface  are  turned  up,  forming  tufts.  The  ab- 
domen is  conical  and  extends  beyond  the  iniur 
angle  of  the  bind  wings  when  these  are  spread. 
Tha  popular  name,  vvolet-moih,  ia  derived  from 
the  noetomal  habits  of  tbase  lasecia,  and  from 
the  fact  that  often  when  th^  ate  In  obseurity 
their  eyes  shine  brightly. 

Some  of  the  caterpillar'^  are  hairv,  but  the 
more  typical  ones  are  naked,  and  perhaps  the 
meat  chamelerUile  are  the  forma  eommonly 
known  as  cutworms  (q.v.).  They  range  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  and  have 


dull  eolars,  ranging  from  dirty  gray  to  dirty 
brown  with  a  few  longitudinal  stripes.  Thay 
hide  during  the  day  a  little  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  often  at  the  base  uf  the  plants 
upon  which  they  feed,  and  during  the  uight 
come  out  to  eat  whatever  vegetation  they  can 
And.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  trees,  stones,  or 
leavea,  and  the  larv»  hatch,  as  a  nU^  lata  in  the 
summer,  and  pa*"!  t'le  winter  in  a  half-grown  con- 
dition hidden  beneaiii  stones  or  logs  or  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  lu  the  spring  they  come 
out  after  tbia  long  fast  and  devour  tlie  new 
vegetation  with  avidity.  Some  of  them  will 
climb  trees  and  are  known  aa  'elimbing  eui- 
worms.' 

The  army-worm  (q.v.)  is  a  famous  member  of 
this  family,  as  are  also  the  wheat-head  nrmy- 
worm,  the  fall  army-worm,  the  cotton  cater- 

£illar  of  the  South,  and  the  tomato-worm.  The 
?)»t  remedy  consists  in  ridding  the  land  pre* 
1  I  red  for  gardens  before  setting  out  the  plants, 
by  distributing  here  and  there  bunches  of 
freshly  cut  grass  or  other  vegetation  which  haa 
previous^  been  poisonad  with  Paria  green. 

Consult;  Bdwarda,  SUmdard  JVafwrot  fflttofy, 
vol.  ii.  (Boston,  1884);  Smith,  Manual  of  Eco- 
nomic Entomology  (Philadelphia,  18S)G) ;  Corn- 
stuck,  tfomtol  for  the  8tud\f  of  IneecU  (Ithaca, 
1895). 

OWLOLASS.    See  Etn^Nari^CEL. 
OWIr-PA&BOT.   See  Kasapo. 

OWAEBAHU*.  Although  not  atrictty  a  legal 

term,  'ownership*  is  used  frequently  by  legal  writ- 
ers to  denot«  tlie  hi;jhest  degree  or  kind  of  prop- 
erty one  can  have  in  anything.  'Owner'  is  often 
u^ed  to  denote  one  who  has  such  property,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  various  terms  used  te 
signify  one  who  has  only  a  partial  or  temporary 
interest  in  property  as  lessee,  tenant,  licensee, 
baileo,  or  one  having  custixly  or  possession. 
Strictly  speaiung,  complete  ownership  at  Eng- 
lish law  eonabts  of  title  and  possession  united 
in  tlie  same  person,  although  in  oommon  practice 
one  is  said  to  be  the  owner  who  has  title,  al< 
though  he  may  not  have  actual  posac«»ion  of  the 
pro]>erty.  In  general,  one  who  is  the  owner  of 
I)roperty  has  absolute  control  over  it  and  the 
right  to  do  with  it  as  he  will  so  lung  as  he  does 
not  interfsre  witli  the  legal  rights  of  others.  See 
DoitiNiox}  Pmrrt;  B*hs»  Fmnonrr;  Poaaw- 

BION. 

OW08190.    A  city  in  BUawaasee  CkHinty, 

Mich.,  70  miles  northwest  of  Detroit;  on  the 
Sliiawassee  River,  and  on  the  Ann  Arbor,  the 
(  hicngo  and  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  Michigan 
Central  railroads  (Map:  Michigan.  J  6).  It  is 
silmited  on  both  rides  of  the  river,  and  has  a 
ladies'  library  and  several  fine  churclies  and 
school  buildings.  The  Federal  Oovemmcnt  has 
made  an  appropriation  for  a  new  post  office  build- 
ing here.  There  are  manufactures  of  furniture, 
caskets,  door  and  window  screens,  dining-room 
tables,  npokes,  cnrriagee,  care,  packed  meats,  but- 
ter, nuMKtine  shop  prmiueto,  hickory  handles,  kirit 
goods,  rugs,  bre.'ikfast  food,  snfnr  shovels,  etc. 
"The  city  is  also  the  eentre  of  an  extensive  sugar- 
beet  indu--trv.  and  has  a  large  beet  sugar  factory. 
Settled  about  \S^2,  Owosso  was  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1859.  The  government  is  administered 
under  a  charter  of  1895,  which  provides  for  a 
mayor,  annually  elected,  and  n  eoiuielL  The  eiitf 
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owns  snrl  opf>rat{>B  the  water-workl.  FojpiilfttiOB, 
in  t>^U4i  in  IVOO,  86M. 

OZ  (AS.  owa,  Gkytk  a4h0a,  aihmu,  OHO. 

ohso.  Get.  Ochse,  Ochs,  Welsh  ych,  Skt.  uk^an, 
o\,  from  ukf,  to  sprinkle,  ur  uA;;,  to  be  strong; 
in  the  latter  case  ultimately  connected  with  Gk. 
iiittift  aevein,  OllG.  wafnttm,  Qer,  wacluum,  AS. 
iMOMn,  Eng.  wait,  to  grow).  The  male  of  • 
hwinc  animal,  <  s|kh  ifilly  onp  of  the  domestic 
ract-i  of  cattk'.  Tlio  word  in  certain  connections, 
a.s  'oM'ti'  or  'ox  tribo,'  has  come  to  stand  for 
catUe  in  general.  (See  Cattle.)  An  uncas- 
trated  mate  is  a  'bull;'  a  young  male  a  'steer/ 
but  tlie  latter  word,  e^peotally  in  tbe  Westem 
United  States,  is  now  used  for  becf-Mttto  tn 
general,  rt  u  ir  ll  ss  of  age  or  sex. 

OXALIC  ACID  (from  Lat.  ox^lia,  from  Gk. 
dfn^'c.  sorrt'I,  from  4;i5f,  oxys,  sharp,  acid), 
CJIjO,  "11  r  A  colorless  crystalline  substauiee 
with  ail  iiitcnscly  sour  taste.  It  is  soluble  in 
nine  parts  of  cold  water,  and  much  more  frcily 
in  boiling  water.  Wben  heated  to  212°  F.,  the 
eiyetab  loee  their  two  equivalents  of  water,  and 
the  residur,  cnn^ifsting  of  the  anhydrous  arid, 
C,HsO„  bt'Loujtti  <ijiaque.  The  anhydrous  iuid 
may  hv  !4ublimed  partly  iitiiUf  oiiiposed  by  lieating 
ffradually  and  carefully.  When  heated  rapidly  it 
deeompoeea  into  carbonic  and  formic  acids,  the 
latter  acid  further  breaking  up  into  carbon  diox- 
ide, carbon  monoxide,  and  water.  When  wanned 
with  fft roller  sulpliuric  acid,  oxalic  arid  is  ilt-com- 
posed  into  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide  gaies  and  water,  aooordiag  to  the 
equation: 

C,H,0«     =     CO,     +     CO     +  H.0 

OmllS  CaHiHiiip        Carbonic  Wattr 

add  arid  gao  oxttle 

This  reaction  affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  ob- 
taining carbonic  oxide  for  use  in  the  laboratory. 
Oxidizing  acents,  such  as  manganese  dioxide. 

peroxide  of  had,  nitric  acid,  etc.,  convert  oxalic 
into  carbonic  acid,  and  <in  this  property  is  based 
a  good  method  of  dctcnnitiin^'  tli<>  oomniercial 
value  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese. 

Cta^alie  acid  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
organic  aoicls,  and  expels  cartmnic  acid  and  many 
other  acid.<*  from  their  salts.  Tlie  acid  it«e!f  and 
its  sohildc  salt-^  are  poisonous.  Thi'^  acid  is  \cry 
widely  di(ru:>e<l  throughout  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Sometimes  it  occurs  in  a  free  state  (as  in 
Boletua  mUph«r«u»),  but  much  more  frequently 
as  a  salt,  either  of  potash,  as  in  the  different 
species  of  Oxali-i  (fri'tn  wbich  genus  the  acid  was 
originally  olitainiNl  and  derives  its  name)  and  of 
Rtimex;  or  of  soda,  as  in  various  species  of 
Saiioomia  and  Saisola ;  or  of  lime,  a«  in  rhubarb 
and  jmny  lichens.  Tn  the  animal  kingdom  it 
never  occurs  except  in  minute  quantity  and  in 
combination  with  lime.  Oxalate  of  lime  is  found 
in  a  crystalline  sha|)o.  holti  in  hcaltliy  anii  ninrldfl 
urine,  and  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  urinary 
calculus  known  from  its  rough  exterior  as  the 
mulberry  calculus. 

Oxalic  acid  is  produced  bv  the  action  either  of 
hydrate  <  f  pcta-li  or  «i  tiUric  ;i(  id  upon  most 
organic  compounds  of  natural  tM*t  iirn-ncc.  Its 
most  common  nuxle  of  preparation  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  starch  or  sugar  by  nitric  acid.  The  or- 
ganic compound  and  the  nitric  acid  are  heated 
in  a  flnsk  till  all  ofTervcsoence  ha<  cmsed,  after 
which  the  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  oxalic 
acid  separates  in  etystals  on  eooling. 


The  molecule  of  oxalic  acid  is  composed  of 
two  carboxyi  groups  (CUUU)  and  is  represented 
gn^bicaUy  bj  tbe  following  fonnula: 

O 

I 

C— OH 

\ 

Oxalic  add 

Of  the  numerous  oefaUttes  the  most  important 
are  the  oxalate  of  lime  (in  coneequeoce  of  its 
physiological  and  pathological  relations) ;  the 

neutral  oxalate  of  ammnnia,  which  is  the  best 
test  for  the  detection  of  lime  in  solution  (  in  con- 
8e<iucncc  of  the  I'Mrcmc  insolnhility  of  the  re- 
sulting  oxalate  of  liuie) ;  and  tbe  acid  oxalate 
of  potash,  which  is  employed  in  various  menu- 
faclurinj,'  procpises,  as  well  as  for  rfniovin!» 
ink  and  rust  stains.  When  the  neutral  oxalate 
of  potjisli  is  mixed  with  .-^nlphate  ot  iron,  a 
double  oxalate  of  iron  and  potasaiiun  is  pro- 
duced. This  compound  Ut  •  sftmig  redaang 
agsnt,  and  has  the  power  of  eepaiating  mctab 
(for  instance,  silver)  from  tlwir  salts;  this  prop- 
erty is  made  use  of  in  jilmtography. 

ihe  best  test,  for  oxalic  acid  is  the  pro«luction 
of  a  white  precipitate  (of  oxalate  of  lime),  oa 
the  addition  of  any  soluble  salt  of  calcium.  Tbe 
preeioitate  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  solution  of 
potash,  and  in  acctie  acid,  but  dissolves  in  the 
mineral  acids.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
also  ^'ives  a  white  prtH'ijntatc  ol  OXalatO  Ol  allvur, 
which  explodes  when  heated. 

In  consequence  of  Ita  employment  in  printing 
cotton,  bleaching  straw,  etc.,  oxalic  acid  is  more 
accessible  to  the  general  public  than  many  other 
poisons,  and  on  this  acronnt  instances  of  sui- 
cide from  the  swallowing  of  this  acid  are  by 
no  meaas  uncwmmon.  Cases  of  accidental  poison- 
ing, moreover,  sometimes  oceur  by  its  being  sold 
by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts.  Lai^  doses  destroy 
life  very  rapidly.  Tlie  symptoms  of  oxalic  arid 
poisoning  are  a  burnin;:  acid  taste,  with  a  sense 
of  constriction  or  suirocation :  vnmitin;:.  ^'rrat 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  convulsions, 
cold  perspirations,  and  general  collapse  speedily 
follow;  and  respiration  shortly  before  death  be- 
comes slow  and  spasmodic.  With  the  view  of 
convert iiif;  the  free  acid  in  the  stomach  into  an 
insoluble  and  inert  salt,  chalk,  whiting,  or  lim« 
water,  with  full  draughts  of  milk,  .should  be  ad- 
ministered with  the  least  possible  delay.  Salt  of 
sorrel  is  almost  as  poisonous  aa  the  pore  add. 
See  Antidote. 

OXALIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  ofaXif,  sorrel).  A 
genus  of  the  natural  order  Geraniaceie,  accord- 
ing to  Bontham  and  Tliwiker,  including  herbs  and 
shrubs  with  senerallv  compound  alternate  digi- 
tate or  ieraate,  rarefy  simple  or  irimwte  kavee. 
There  are  upward  of  200  imown  apeeics,  na- 
tives of  warm  snd  temperate  climates,  par- 
ticularly abnnd.int  in  North  America  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hop*?.  Tlu;  ^enu?.  O.xaliH  ha«  a 
capsular  fruit,  and  the  seeds  have  an  elastic  in 
tegument,  which,  bursting  open,  projects  the 
seed  to  a  distance.  The  stems  and  leaves  gen- 
erally  contain  a  notable  ouantity  of  binoxalate 
of  potash,  and  have,  therefore,  a  sour  taste.  The 
common  wood  sorrel  (OMft*  Aeefoselia))  WJ 
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abundant  in  shndy  woods  and  gTrvr<^  in  most 
ports  of  Europr,  a  native  also  of  Is^oilu  America, 
18  a  beautilul  little  plant,  often  oovtrin;:  the 
ground  with  its  prrwn  leaves,  amid  whkh  the 
white  or  >llf;btlv  rnnratc  flowers  apptai.  Its 
hnt»  *ll  grow  Irom  the  roototock,  a  long  lemi- 
atelk  bMTUag  three  obovate  leBflete,  the  leftpo  « 


VIOLET  WOOD  SOHKEL  l,(iX:tJi.1  vlo/lld'a). 


nius\e  ilom  r.  f)n  account  of  their  grateful  acid 
tene,  diu'  to  oxalic  aeid  (<i  v. ),  vSs  leaves  are 
need  in  salads  and  saucer.  The  plant  is  eztienie- 
ly  abundant  in  Lapland,  and  n  nrach  wimI  by 
thf-  Laplanders.  Osiilis  rornunliiln.  a  plant  of 
very  extensive  distrilmtion,  being  found  in  Eu- 
rope, North  America,  India,  Japan,  and  some  of 
the  African  islands,  has  a  branched  stem,  with 
detmmlMnt  branches,  leaves  very  similar  to  tboie 
of  the  common  wood  SOftel,  and  yellow  flowc  r«. 
Its  properties  apree  with  those  of  the  coimuon 
wooa  sorrel.  Many  other  species  resemble  these 
in  general  appearance  and  properties.  The  leaves 
of  some  of  the  species  exhibit  an  irritability  like 
that  uf  the  sensitive  plant,  generally  in  a  slight 
degree,  and  notably  only  in  hot  sunshine,  but 
Oxnlis  scmilirii  or  liinphytum  aenxHivum.  an 
£ast  Indian  siiecies,  with  pinnate  leaves,  p^s- 
sesscs  this  property  in  a  high  degree.  Some  spe- 
cies, as  Ooofts  «emtM,  a  native  of  South  Africa* 
are  remarkable  for  producing  large  bulbela  in  the 
axilp  of  the  lower  leaves.  Several  ppi  i  i.  s  have 
tuberous  roots,  and  are  cultivated  on  Uicount  of 
their  tubers,  as  Oanlin  crenata  and  Oralis  tuhi  ■ 
r08a,  natives  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  where  they  an^ 
nitieh  esteemed,  both  receiving  the  name  oca. 
*rh»  tubers  when  cooked  become  mealy  like  po- 
tatoes. They  have  a  slightly  acid  taste.  Omlis 
crenata  has  been  mltivatrd  in  frardrns  ft  r  many 
years,  but  continues  to  be  almost  exclusively  an 
object  of  curiosity,  being  too  tender  for  temperate 
climates  and  its'  product  very  inconsiderable  in 
quantity.  Tts  tnhem  are  yellow,  in  8t»  and 
shape  like  smnll  potntnp<!,  The  =;nmi1pnt  sfnlks 
of  the  leaves  abound  in  a  pleasant  acid  Juice, 
•ad  make  caEBelknt  tarto  and  preserves.  <MaU» 


fiihrrosa  produces  numerous  small  tubers.  The 
lioiivians  often  expose  them  for  a  lon^,'  time  to 
the  SUM,  by  which  tlu'v  lose  acidity,  l^ccoinc  sac- 
charine, ami  aer)iiire  a  taste  and  consistence  like 
dried  figa.  Oxalts  Deppei  is  a  Mexican  species, 
with  a  root  somewhat  like  a  small  ^ranip,  qoiia 
free  of  acidity.    It  is  much  cultivated  in  its 

nati\c  count rv,  and  ^«ucc*'eds  well  in  the  southern 
parts  uf  England.  Oxaiis  letraphyiUi  and  Oxalit 
craasicaulia,  natives  of  Mexico,  and  Oxalis  en- 
nephj/Ua,  a  native  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  also 
have  edible  roots.  Many  specie*  of  Oxaln  aM 
much  esteemed  as  muuiMnts  of  gardena  and 
greeuhouites. 

OZAIiirBIA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Eng.  o«aI-to  + 
Ok.  sijpsv,  ourtm,  urine),  or  Oxalic  Acid  Dia- 
thesis.   A  morbid  condition  of  the  system,  in 

^vliii  "i  1110  uf  the  most  prominent  symptoms  is  the 
pcr?*ist«;i»l  occurrence  of  an  exct'!»«(  of  crystals  of 
oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine.  Oxalate  of  lime  is 
normally  present  in  the  urine,  held  in  solution  by 
tb«  aeid  «odium  phosphate.  The  amount  exeietra 
daily  varies  greatly  within  the  limits  of  health, 
being  largely  increased  t)y  eating  tomatoes,  rhu- 
barb, cranl«-rries,  ami  the  like.  The  diet,  there- 
fore, must  always  be  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating the  pathological  importance  of  an  excess 
of  the  oxalates.  When  present  in  excess  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  the  condition  is 
known  as  oxalnria.  The  aeeompanying  train  of 
8\*mptoms  are  depression,  irritability,  nervous  in- 
olgwtion,  hypochondriasis,  melancholia.  There 
may  be  nenralgic  pains,  a  sense  of  weight  across 
the  loins,  and  tlie  eharaeteristie  symptoms  of 
reurnsithpnin.  The  catises  of  oxalnria  are  not 
quite  clear,  hut  the  trouble  Is  Kclieved  to  be  due 
to  faulty  assiniilation  and  imj)erfe<-t  oxidation  of 
certain  foods.  It  occurs  in  lithsmia,  and  is 
thought  to  be  related  to  gout.  The  ftersistcnt  oc- 
currence of  large  amounts  of  calcium  oxalate 
in  the  urine  is  also  of  special  interest,  because 
tlu!  crystals  may  be  deposited  before  tlie  urine  is 
voided,  and  form  the  so-called  mulberry  calculi 
in  the  bladder  or  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  should  look 
toward  building  up  the  general  health,  and  im> 
proving  the  digestion  by  outdoor  exorcise  and  the 
administration  of  bitter  tonics  ami  tlie  mineral 
acids.  Articles  of  diet  containing  oxalic  aeid 
should  he  avoided,  aa  should  also  the  starches 
and  sugars,  which  consume  all  the  available  oxj< 
gen  and  interfere  with  albuminous  tnuMforma^ 
tioa. 

0X-8IBD,  or  Ox-Ezc  The  dunlin  (q.T.). 

OXTENBBIDOE,  .John  (100S74).  An  Eng- 
lish nonconfomiist  diviiir  He  was  born  at 
Daventry,  Northamptoi  ice  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  taking  his  degree  at 
the  latter  university  in  1631;  was  tutor  of 
^fagdah  n  Tlall.  Oxford,  but  was  deprived  of  the 
jMiijitiou  iu  1034  for  persuading  the  students  to 
subscribe  certain  religious  articles  prepared  by 
himself.  He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
Ohureh  of  England,  and  spent  the  next  few  years 
as  a  missionary  in  the  Bermuda  Islands.  In  1641 
he  returned  to*  I'.ngland  and  preachc<l  in  various 
placi  ^i :  in  l<l"i"2  lie  was  eliovcn  fellow  of  F.ton 
College,  ejected  in  lt>t'>n,  and  s^  ttiod  at  ncrwiek- 
on-Tweed,  where  he  preai  hed  till  in  1662  he  was 
silenced  for  tton-conformity  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. He  then  wwt  as  a  missionary  to 
Guiana,  and  in  16<tt  came  to  Boston,  wliers  ha 
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was  installed  in  1670  M  colleague  of  th«  Bev. 
James  Allen  over  (be  lint  diurdl  of  tluit  d^. 

His  publications  are:  A  Double  Watchtcord 
(1661)  ;  A  Seasonable  Proposittan  for  I'ropagut- 
I  the  Ooapcl  by  Chnsium  Colonics  in  the  Con- 
tinent of  Guiana  (lG70j ;  Election  Bcrmon 
( 1672) ;  and  A  Bmmon on  tkt  BenmabU  Betkkta 
of  Qod. 

OX'ENDEir,  ASHTON  (1808-92).  Metropoli- 
tan of  Canada.  He  was  bom  at  Broome  Park, 
near  Canterbury,  and  «M  educated  at  Univezsity 
College,  London;  lie  was  rector  of  Pluelde^ 

with  Pevington,  in  Kent  (1849-69).  In  1864  he 
became  honorary  canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
and  in  1869  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Montreal,  and 
Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  Canada.  He  ve* 
signed  his  bishoprie  in  1B78  because  of  afe,  and 
wag  vicar  of  Saint  Stephen's,  Canterbury,  and 
also  rural  dean  of  Canterbury  (l87y-84). 
Among  his  publieationa  may  bo  mentioned:  The 
Cottage  Library  (6  vols.,  1840-51 )  ;  The  Pathvoay 
of  Safety  (1856);  Cottage  JUadinga  (1859); 
The  Home  Beyond  (1861) ;  The  Parables  of  Our 
Lord  Explained  (1864)  ;  A  Plain  Hutiory  of 
Christian  Church  (1864);  My  First  Year  in 
Canada  (1871);  A  Simple  Exposition  of  the 
PaahM  (1872);  The  Christian  Life  (1877); 
CbiiiMel  to  tha  Confirmed  (1878);  Toueh»tones 
(1884) ;  Shori  Comment*  on  the  Ooepele  (1885). 
Consult  his  nutobiopraphy  fT.onilon,  1891),  and 
his  posthumous  Plain  Sermons  (ib.,  1893),  with 
memoir. 

OXirNTOllD,  JoTTN  (1812-77).  An  English 
translator  and  dramatic  writer,  horn  at  Camber- 
well,  I>t>n(ion,  Aupust  12,  1812.  He  was  iii  ;inn- 
ticed  for  the  law,  but  he  gave  it  up  for  literature. 
Unaided  by  the  schools,  he  mastered  German, 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish.  From  these  lan- 
guages he  made  many  translations  which  have 
been  highly  commended.  Among  them  are  Cal- 
deron's  Vida  es  8ueHo;  Moli&re's  Tartuffe;  Boiar- 
dc^s  Orlomlo  inmtmorato  (inoomplete) ;  Goethe*! 
DidUung  vnd  Wahrheit;  and  Eekennann's 
GMpriehr  mit  €hethe.  fn  an  essay  entitled 
Icnnoclasm  in  Philoofiphu,  contributed  to  the 
Wcattnin^trr  h'evifir,  be  first  made  Schopenhauer 
imown  to  Knpland.  Oxenford's  dramatic  pieces 
probably  number  more  than  a  hundred.  Nf»t  only 
were  they  popular  at  homo,  but  several  of  tbeni 
were  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Dutch. 
Among  them  are  My  FcUow  Clerk,  A  Day  Well 
Spent,  and  Twice  Killed.  In  1850  or  tbercalxmts, 
Oxenford  joined  the  staff  of  the  lx)ndon  Times  as 
dramatic  critic.  In  1867  he  visited  the  United 
States.  He  died  at  fioutbwark,  Febroatr  21, 
1877. 

OXENHAK,  6ks'm-am,  IIenby  Nt  TcoMnE 
(1829-88).  An  English  theologian,  eldest  son  of 
William  Oxcnham,  an  English  clergyman  and 
second  master  of  Harrow  School,  bom  at  Harrow, 
November  15,  1829.  From  Harrow  he  passed  to 
Balliol  College,  where  be  pra<iimted  T^A.  in 
1850  and  M.A.  in  1854.  Ordained  in  the  English 
Church,  he  became  curate  of  Worminghall,  Buck- 
inghamshire ( 1864) » and  at  ijaint  Bartholoaiew*4i» 
Cripplegate,  London  (1858).  From  the  first  a 
high  churchman,  he  went  over  to  the  T\onian 
Catholic  Church  in  1857.  He  was  subsecjuently 
appointed  profewor  in  Saint  Edmund's  Cullepe, 
Ware,  and  master  of  the  Oratory  School  at  Bir- 
mfnffbam.  He  died  at  Kensington,  Mardi  2S» 
ISSa.    Besides  eontributiqg  to  periodiealB»  Iw 


publialied  extensively.  Among  Us  workB  are: 
The  Bmttnat  of  Kairer  and  OtSer  Faesis  ( 1854) ; 

The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Atonement  (1865)  ;  Dr. 
I'uscy's  Eirenictm  (I8(iti;  2d  ed.  IS71)  ;  Catholic 
Kschatuloyy  and  U nirersalistn  ( 1876)  ;  An  Eiren- 
icon  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1879);  and 
Short  Studies  in  Eoclesiaatioal  History  and  Iti' 
ography  (1884-85).  Oxenham  studied  for  a  time 
in  Germany  under  DOllinger,  several  of  whose 
worl:  -  lir  trmslated  into  FiiL:li>ti. 

OZEHSTISBITA,  or  0X£lf8TJ£&NA,  6k'- 
R«n-shir'ttli  (often  called  Oxemtiera  by  English 

writers),  Ajax,  Count  { 1583-1654).  A  Swedish 
statesman,  boru  at  ¥kuo,  in  Upland,  June  16, 
1583.  He  studied  at  Rostock,  Jena,  and  Witten- 
berg; his  original  interest  being  in  theology,  to 
whieh  he  devoted  bis  attention.  After  leaving 
the  university,  he  visited  most  of  the  German 
courts,  but  returned  to  Sweden  in  1603,  and  soon 
afterwards  entered  the  service  of  Charles  IX., 
who,  in  lOOti,  dispatched  hiui  as  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Mecklenburg.  He  became  a  Senator 
in  1609L  He  conducted  with  marked  discretion 
the  settlement  of  certain  dispntes  betiveen  the 
I.ivonian  nobles  and  the  tovro  of  Reval,  and  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  royal  family  and  head 
of  the  regency  when  Charles  became  inca])acitat- 
ed.  On  the  accession  of  Gustavus  It.  Adolpbus 
(q.v.)  in  1611  Oxenstierna  was  made  CJhancellor. 
In  1613  he  acted  as  plenipotentiary  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
and  he  arranged  the  Peace  of  StollKjva  with 
Tlust'ift  in  1617.  In  1621  he  conducted  the  ad- 
ministration at  home  during  the  absence  of  the 
King,  who  was  eanying  on  uie  war  with  Poland. 
Sttlieequently  he  was  appointed  OoTemor-GCTcral 
of  the  conquered  district,  nnd  in  1(520  concluded 
peace  with  the  Poles  on  hiphly  favorable  condi- 
tions. For  a  while  Oxenstierna  strongly  opposed 
the  desire  of  Gustavus  Adolphiia  to  take  part  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  but  when  ha  found  that 
the  King  had  determined  on  his  eonn*  he  set 
about  collecting  money  and  troops  with  cneigy 

and  jhersisteiRy.  After  Gustavus  Adolphus  had 
fairly  entered  ou  the  buuguinary  struggle,  Oxen- 
stierna joined  him,  and  conducted  most  of  the 
extensive  and  complicated  diplomacy  which  the 
course  of  events  entaOed  on  Sweden.  After  the 
death  of  the  Kinp.  at  LQtzen,  November  16.  1632, 
he  resolved  to  continue  the  contest  with  the 
Imperialists,  in  spite  of  the  visible  disaffection 
of  many  of  the  German  Protestant  prince.  At 
the  C!ongress  of  Heilbronn  the  States  of  Swabia, 
Franctmia,  and  the  Rhenish  territories  placed 
Oxenstierna  at  the  head  of  the  Evangelical 
T.eapue  (IR^H).  Tlie  will  of  the  dead  monarch 
was  sent  to  Stockholm;  accordinp  to  its  condi- 
tions the  government — -during  the  minority  <if 
his  datu^tcr  Christina  (q.v.) — was  intrusted  to 
live  nobles,  who  empowered  the  Chaaedlor  to 
prosecute  the  war.  His  difficulties  were  enor- 
mous, yet  he  managed  jiartly  to  allay  the  rival- 
ries of  the  Protestant  lenders  .\ftcr  the  severe 
defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Nordlingen  in  1634 
Oxenstierna  transferred  the  leadership  of  the 
Frotestant  forces  to  Duke  Bemhard  ol  Weimar, 
and  proceeded,  in  1835,  to  France  and  RolTand, 
to  obtain  aid  apain.^t  the  Imperialists.  ■Return- 
ing to  Germany,  he  asslstwl  in  quelling  a 
mutiny  among  the  Swedish  troops  at  Magde- 
burg; put  Pomerania  in  a  state  of  defense  to  re- 
sist the  expected  attadc  of  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
dmhoig;  icnewed  the  treaty  with  Poland;  vaA, 
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leaving  Ban^r  in  command  of  the  Swedes,  Te- 
turned  to  Stockholm  in  lti36.  In  1&45  he  repre- 
sented Sweden  ut  ihu  I'lucf  of  Briiwsebro  with 
Denmark.  lie  continued  tu  diiccl  ably  the  policy 
of  the  ProtcAtants  in  Germany,  till  the  Peace  of 
Weatpbalia,  in  1648,  put  «a  «nd  to  tlie  war.  Ox- 
enatienia's  wn  was  one  of  the  Swedish  envoys 
^vho  signed  the  treaty,  and  it  is  in  a  letter  to 
him  that  the  famous  sentence  of  the  statesman 
occurs:  Nescis,  mi  fili,  quantilln  prvdentia 
hommn  ngttntur  ("You  do  not  kiiow«  mf  aoDj 
with  how  little  wisdom  men  are  governed**). 
QuGcn  Chi-i  tina  ditl  not  ahow  a  proper  respect 
for  the  inlucc  of  Uxi-iutierna  and  pi»r«ii*ted  in 
her  resolve  to  abdicate  in  spite  of  all  liis  protes- 
tations. Oxenatierna  died  August  26,  ltid4.  Some 
treatises  and  historical  fragments  are  attributed 
to  him.  Consult:  Geijcr,  Oeschichte  Sektoedena 
(3  Tola.,  Hamburg,  1823-30).  See  refwcueea 
undi  r  (ii  siA\i  >  .\i)ol.i'lIt'8. 

OZSNSTIEAITA,  JOBAN  Qamoz,  Comit 
(1760*1818).    A  Swediah  poet  and  itateamaii. 

ih'  stiiilii'd  umlcr  the  poet  and  critic  Olnf  Pergk- 
liiit,  ^rved  a  year  in  the  Chancellor's  ottice,  and 
then  entered  the  diplomatic  corps  as  secretary  of 
k§ation  in  Vienna  ( 1770 ) .  Beiurning  to  Sweden 
in  1774,  he  became  King'a  ehanherlain,  enjOTed 
hiph  favor  at  Court  and  hiAd  various  high  offices 
ttierc,  Ix'iug  Marshal  of  tlio  Realm  from  1702  to 
IHOI.  Oxenstiema  wan  one  of  the  lirst  nieinhers 
of  the  Swedish  Academy  on  itti  formation  in  17B6. 
He  edited  the  papers  of  King  Gustavus  Til. 
U803-12),  and  translated  Milton'a  Paradise  Lost 
and  a  part  of  Tasso*a  Oerwtalemme  lAherata ;  but 
he  is  oetter  knowTi  for  his  own  ]x>«tie  works. 
Skcrdame  and  Dagcna  StumUT  are  esprrially 
famed  among  his  works  for  their  l>eaiitifitl  de- 
scriptiona  of  nature.  In  general  his  poetijr  i» 
marked  hjr  a  high  eirder  of  imagination  and  a 
enphnnious  style,  but  it  Is  not  free  from  the 
pseudo-classicism  of  the  pcrio<l.  His  eomplete 
works  were  published  at  Stockholm  (ISO.')  to 
1820).  Selections  from  his  diarv  were  edited 
I97  BUemstrtim  (Upsala,  1881).  Consult  Wirs^n, 
JftMie  af  rikatnmlB«Me«»  grefve  J.  O.  O^mttierna 
(ia  the  Trantattioiu  of  the  Bweditih  Academy, 
Stockholm.  1885). 

OX-EYE.  (1)  The  dunlin  (q.v.).  (2)  The 
semipalmated  aandpiper  {Ertttneiet  fXMtffiM). 
(3)  In  Great  Britain,  the  comuMm  larger  tit- 
mouse {Paru9  major). 

OZSYX.  An  ornamental  plant  See  Crivb- 

ANTiiEKUU;  Daisy. 

OX^OBD.  The  chief  city  and  county-seaL  of 
Oxfordshire,  England,  and  the  cathedral  town 
of  the  Diocese  of  Oxford.  It  is  sitiwted  52  miles 
(63  by  roil)  west-northwest  of  London,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Isis  (Thames)  and  Cherwcll 
rivers.  It.s  chief  importance  is  due  to  its  univer- 
sity. Oxford  i-«  a  place  of  considerable  anti<piity, 
probably  owing  its  origin  to  the  shrine  of  Saint 
Frideswide,  in  wliose  honor  a  religious  house  was 
founded  perhaps  as  esrl^  as  the  ninth  eenturj. 
The  name  is  probaUy  derired  from  Onsen-ford,  or 
ford  over  the  Ou.se,  a  tributary  of  the  Tlianics 
which  cotnes  in  here,  though  the  city  arms,  an  ox 
crossing  a  ford,  indicate  a  more  popular  etjmol- 
ogjr.  Oxeu'ford.  Cktios  of  King  Alfred  were 
stnide  here  a  fact  which  testifies  to  the  promi- 
nence of  the  plncn  even  in  his  day ;  hiit  the  fir«t 
mention  in  written  history  is  in  the  Chronicle 
under  tiie  jcar  912,  whan  it  was  annaed  nr  i«> 


annexed  to  the  West  Saxon  Kingdom.  It  ciune 
to  be  a  place  of  some  importance  as  the  key  to 
the  valley  of  T  [  [n  r  Thames  and  in  control  of 
much  oi  the  trade  of  Ihut  region.  It  was  a  place 
of  military  Btgnificance  and  was  possessed  of  for- 
tiflcatioosy  of  wliich  the  great  mound  is  still  in 
exlstcfnoe.  Its  increasing  prominence  is  shown 
in  the  more  and  more  frequent  mention  in  the 
Chroaick's  as  a  place  of  meetings  and  treaty  mak- 
ings. At  the  Conquest  it  became  part  of  the 
possessions  of  Bobiert  WQviy^  who  built  the 
castle,  tiie  Iceep  of  which  aulf  remains.  It  waa 
fortifiwl  with  a  strong  wall,  and  became  a  place  of 
much  iniportanc«,  especially  connected  with  roy- 
alty. Henry  I.  bnilt  a  liouse  or  palace  licre. 
Que«n  Matilda  was  here  besieged  by  Stephen; 
here  both  Richard  I.  and  Jolin  were  born,  and 
here  was  held  the  Parliament  of  1258,  which  en- 
acted the  Provisions  of  Oxford.  The  rise  of  the 
university  attracted  liither  many  religious  (  )r<lers, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  before 
the  Reformation  the  chief  interest  of  the  place 
lies  in  the  growth  and  struggles  of  the  university 
(q.T.) .  In  later  times  its  chief  historical  signili- 
canci-  lies  in  the  part  it  played  in  the  civil  wars, 
when  fur  a  cnnsiih  rable  time  it  was  not  inerely 
the  centre  of  Royalist  operations,  hut  the  cajiital 
of  KoyaUi4t  England.  It  was  besieged  hy  the 
Parliamentarians,  but  fortunately  not  bombarded. 

Despite  its  low-lying  position  amid  the  marshes 
of  the  many-branched  Thames,  surrounded  by 
hills,  Oxford  is  a  very  beautiful  city,  owing  chief- 
ly to  the  presence  of  (he  collegiate  and  university 
buildings.  The  centre  of  the  city  is  Carfax 
(quaire  voies),  where  the  north  and  south  ways 
(Commaricet  and  Saint  Aldate's)  and  the  east 
and  west  ways  (Queen  Street  and  High  Street) 
meet.  High  Street  is  the  principal  Btre<>t  of  the 
place  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  thorough- 
fares in  England.  The  chief  architectural  fea- 
tures of  the  place,  in  addition  to  the  college  and 
university  buildings,  are  the  very  handsome  new 
municipal  buildings,  begun  in  18553,  His  Majesty's 
Prison,  occupying'  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  and 
many  interesting  churches,  including  Saint  ^far- 
tin  Qirfiuc,  the  old  city  church,  Saint  Michael's, 
with  an  interesting  Saxon  tower,  Saint  Peter's 
in  the  East,  -with  a  Norman  crypt,  and  many 
others.  The  city  has  nnich  nuttrrown  its  former 
bounds,  especially  toward  tlie  nortti.  in  re<ent 
years,  and  is  now  surrounde*!  hy  suhurhs:  Xortli 
Oxford;  Grandpont,  on  the  south,  reached  by 
Folly  Bridge  over  the  Isis;  Cowky,  on  the 
east,  reached  by  Magdalen  Bridge  Vier  the  Cher- 
well  ;  and  Osney  on  the  west.  In  1001  Oxford 
had  a  population  of  40,413.  Ti  is  a  Parliamen- 
tary and  municipal  borough,  returning  two  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons  besides  the  two 
from  the  unirersity.  It  is  goremed  by  a  mayor, 
ten  afdermen,  and  thir^  councilors,  forming  the 
corporation,  a  hi^'h  strwanl,  a  she  riff,  and  a 
recorder.  Tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  civic  govern- 
ment, however,  does  not  extend  over  mcinl>ers 
of  the  university.  It  is  a  market  town,  has  now 
some  manufactures,  and  an  increasing  municipal 

imji.  r*;<Ti'-p.     Sec  OxfORr)  rMVEB-SITT. 

OXPOB.D.  A  city  and  the  county  sent  of 
Lafayette  County,  Mis?.,  73  miles  soutluast  of 
Memidbiis,  Tenn.;  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
(Mapt  Miimisaippi,  F  2).  It  is  mmi  important 
ns  an  educational  centre,  having  the  State  Uni- 
versitv  (q.v.),  and  the  Woman's  College  (Metho- 
dist ^isieopal),  opened  in  1854.  A  Vedetal  courts 
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building  is  located  in  Oxford.  The  leading  in- 
diutriee  are  eonneeted  iritli  cotton.  Population, 
in  mo,  1540;  in  1900,  1826. 

OZTOBJD.   A  town  and  lha  oounty-aeat  of 

GnmviUe  County,  N.  C,  36  milee  north  of 

Ralfigh :  on  tlio  S<.a1)oard  Air  Line  and  tlif 
Southern  Kailioad  (.Map:  North  Caruliua,  U  1). 
It  has  two  private  secondary  schools,  a  Masonic 
orphan  aaiylum,  and  an  aayhun  for  colored  diil- 
dren.  Oxford  is  in  the  futile  Piedmont  eectlon 
of  N'nrth  Carolin.T,  the  centre  of  e.xtensivo  to- 
buccu-gruwin^'  iiitJTcsts.  There  are.  Ijesidej*  sev- 
eral tobmi-i>  w arili<iu-r4  and  striniMi-riea,  cotton 
mills,  a  furniture  factory,  an  iron  foundry,  a  car- 
riage factory,  planing  mill,  etc:  Population,  in 
18y0,  2907 ;  in  1900,  2059. 

OXFORD.  A  village  in  iJiitl.  r  rountr.  Ohio, 
39  miles  north  by  west  of  (  in<'inuuti ;  on  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Bailroad 
(Map:  Ohio,  AT).  It  ie  a  prominent  educa- 
tional centre,  having  Miami  I  nivir-ity  ftj.v.), 
and  two  colleges  for  woineu — Oxlord  College, 
opened  in  1849.  and  Western  College,  opened  in 
is.-),-.    Poi, Illation,  in  18W.  lf>-22;  in  1900.  2009. 

OXiORD,  I'iuniiiiuNij  ok.  A  set  of  regula- 
tions drawn  up  in  1258  for  the  government  of 
England.  In  that  year  Ueniy  111. 'a  difficulties 
with  his  barons  bad  come  to  a  head,  and  lond 

complaints  were  ni:ifle  ■vvlun  Parliament  ni^t  at 
Txindon  on  April  'Mh.  l'in.illy  the  King  j^avv 
hir  itrn-M  tit  til  tlie  fiirination  of  a  committee  of 
twi  nty  four,  chosen  half  from  the  royal  council 
and  half  by  the  barons,  to  propot^  reforms.  On 
June  II,  1258.  Parliament  met  at  Oxford,  and 
this  Mad  Parliament,  as  it  was  called,  caused  the 
adoption  of  a  n< w  s<  h.  nic  nf  ^uvernment,  now 
known  as  the  l'rovi>juur.  uf  Oxford.  A  council 
of  fiftt-en  wa.-»  seltH-ted  in  a  ct>nii)Iex  manner,  and 
this  was  to  adviae  the  King  in  all  matters  of 
government^  and  three  time*  a  veer  was  to  meet 
twelve  reprcfientatives  of  the  I'lron"  to  discuss 
the  whole  state  of  nlTairs.  This  iiuthod  of  gov- 
ernment Ia<*te<l  until  12(5.1,  with  a  short  inter- 
rupt inn  in  1250.  In  12t»3,  however,  war  betwem 
ll<nry  III  (q.v.)  and  his  harona.  led  by  Simon 
de  Montfort  (q.v.).  b«»gan.  Consult  Stubhs.  Con- 
gtifutional  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  (4th  ed., 
0\f'>t(i.  ls'ii>). 

OXFOBD,  Bonxn  Hajilbt,  Fir»t  Earl  of.  An 
English  statesman.   See  Haslet,  Romst,  Earl 

of  Oxford. 

OXFORD  CUiY.    An  important  formation 
of  Middle  .luras-iic  age  found  in  F!njHand.  It 
coD^ista  of  dark-blue  or  bl.nckish  day  which  some 
times  reaches  a  thickness  of  600  feet.    The  Ux 
ford  ciny  lice  beneath  the  plain  on  trbich  Oxford 
is  built. 

OZFOBD  XOVElCEafT.  The  name  common* 

!r  .Tpplied.  from  ]>1noe  of  origin,  to  the  re- 
vival fff  the  doofrim.-"  und  practices  of  an  earlier 
ogo  which  took  pl.ice  in  the  Cluirch  of  Knpland 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Victorian  era.  Though 
local  in  ita  inception,  it  aehieved  unexpected  re- 
sults an<l  b«'eame  world  wide  in  its  intlueneo.  The 
nioveni(>nt  proper,  or  the  stage  of  it  which  is 
more  striefly  knn\\  n  as  Tr.irtnrian.  CKMnd  n 
perio<l  of  twelve  years.  It  lie-jan  with  KeMo's 
famous  sermon  nn  national  npo-^tasy  preached  in 
Saint  Alary's.  Oxford,  in  July.  18.33,  and  closed 
with  Newman's  defection  in  1845.  But  under 
Other  leaders  the  work  went  on.    Its  field  of 


operations  was  widened.  It  moved  alao^  new 
lines  and  gathered  fresh  strength,  until  it  vivified 
and  transformed  the  Kn^'li>h  (  hnreh. 

It  was  distinctly  u  revival,  but  ot  a  ditlcrent 
tffe  from  those  which  had  preceded  it  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  That  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  anti-Cilvinistie  and 
based  on  the  moral  responsjliility  fif  man.  Tliat 
of  the  eighteenth  was  anti-latitudinanau  and 
hased  on  devotion  to  a  personal  Redeemer.  The 
Oxford  Movement  was  anti-individualistie  and 
based  on  the  ineamate  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
revival  of  spiritual  life  under  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitefield  was  inten-^-ly  suhjtvlive  ami  therefore 
one-sided  ami  inipertVet.  Its  eoiniilenu-nt  was 
furnished  by  the  Oxford  Movement  with  it;i  deep 
religious  fervor,  but  distinctly  objective  teaching. 
To  attempt  to  gauge  the  movement  simply  by  it« 
restoration  of  obeolete  external  observaooes  is  to 
miss  its  meaning.  It  had  a  douMe  trend,  histor- 
ical and  doctrinal. 

Historically  it  was  part  of  a  larger  mo%'ement. 
The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  marked 
an  epoch  in  religious  thought.  Hie  Deism  vi 
the  preceding  century,  with  its  meehanieal  uni- 
verse and  absentee  CtO<I,  had  in<luee<i  an  all- 
pervading  deadness  in  spiritual  ihin<:s.  Religioo 
was  little  better  than  a  cold  morality.  A  reac- 
tion waa  inevitable.  The  search  waa  for  au- 
thority; the  tran-scendental  school  found  it  in  nn 
inner  light,'  in  reason  or  conscience  or  an  una- 
inativc  faith;*  the  eeelesiastical  schinil  appeal.«d 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  localized  the 
divine  in  persons  and  plaoea  and  acta.  Tran- 
soendentaliam  sawQod  in  maa  and  nature,  eeckei- 
astieism  saw  Him  in  sacraments  and  ordinances. 
In  England  at  the  1iei.>inninj,'  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Church  liad  became  sn  thoroughly 
Erastian  that  few  looked  beyond  the  Stat«  with 
its  civil  courts  for  any  centre  of  ecdesiastieal 
authority.  Hie  most  definite  form  of  eedeaiasti- 
eism.  though  one  little  known  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Englishmen,  was  the  Latm  communion 
v^ilh  it^  i>ersistent  assertion  of  Papal  claims;  and 
over  against  this  stood  the  Transcendental  tiichool 
with  its  equally  persistent  demand  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  individual  reason.  But  with  the 
birth  of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  England  came 
the  ai'|H  aI  in  the  authority  of  tlie  historic  Cath- 
olic Church,  of  which,  it  was  contended,  the  na- 
tional Church  of  the  country  was  an  integral  part. 
According  to  Dean  Church,  it  waa  not  until 
Xewman  determined  to  force  upon  the  public 
minc^,  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  evaded,  the 
c'leit  article  of  the  creed.  "I  believe  in  one 
(  aile  lir-  and  .A|K»stolic  Church.''  that  the  move- 
ment really  began.  Underneath  the  restoration 
of  certain  external  requirements  lay  this  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  the  primitive  and  undivided 
Chtireh.  The  etTort  was  to  make  the  national 
C'liir  li  (if  |-;!i:.'!:uiil  more  tndy  (^atliolie.  not  by 
the  introiiuetion  of  new  features  in  her  economy, 
but  hv  the  restoration  of  those  elements  of 
Catholicism  which  were  already  inherent,  thooi^ 
latent,  in  her  constitution.  The  movement  sprang 
from  the  Cnthtlir  f .aching  of  the  Caroline 
divines.  Its  fathers  were  Andrewes  and  Ijiud  and 
Cosin.  It  mad*'  episcopacy  essential  not  merely 
to  the  henr  cane,  but  to  the  esse  of  the  Church. 
The  .ApoAtnlic  f!ncee«i«ion  becsme  a  proniimnt 
plank  in  the  pirttfnrm  of  the  Catholic  "ichnol. 

The  doctrinal  teaching  may  be  summed  up  in 
onp  word— the  lncaraati«a.   Thi^  as  wttnwmi 
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by  Church  and  Scripture,  was  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  tlie  a{Kjlogetic  work  of  bolJi  iho  early 
and  the  later  leaders  of  the  aiovement.  Under- 
neatli  Um  conUntion  m  to  holy  orders  and  valid 
taenuimits  laj  this  basic  trath  of  Christianity. 
It  gave  the  world  a  livinj,'  t'hrist,  whosf  qtiioketi- 
iiiff  and  energizing,'  humanity  jH  rmeate*!  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful.  He,  it  was  held,  iuHpired 
sermonsj  gave  vitality  to  worship  and  efficacy 
to  sacraimnts,  and  Imparted  energy  both  to  in- 
dividual lives  and  to  corporate  apencies  for  i^mkI. 
The  sacraments  were  openly  proclainied  as  'the 
extension  of  the  liieamntioii.' 

The  inintetliate  cause  of  the  movement  was  tlie 
suppression  by  the  refornj  Government  in  18SS  of 
ten  Irish  bishoprics,  coupled  with  the  ni^rnificant 
hint  to  the  Knglish  prelates  to  'set  their  h()UH«>  in 
order.'  .lohn  Kehle,  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford, 
had  long  chafed  under  the  manifest  Krastian- 
ism  of  the  tiniCA;  and  what  the  poet  had  already 
*oagf  in  the  Ckrittian  Year,  the  preacher  now 
proclaimed  from  the  ptilpit.  But  if  Keble's  ser- 
mon w.Ts  the  first  word,  tlie  fir-f  ^fep  was  taken 
ut  a  meeting'  of  a  few  friitnlH  at  lladleigh  vicar- 
aj;^.  in  SufToik,  the  home  of  Hugh  James  Rose, 
in  July  of  the  same  eventful  year.  It  was  there 
decided  to  begin  the  publication  of  the  Traett  far 
the  Times,  and  the  decision  openetl  a  new  era  in 
Christian  polemics.  The  first  three  tracts  ap- 
peared under  date  of  September  9.  1833,  and  dur- 
inij  that  and  the  following  year  forty-six  were 
printed  nnd  eirenlated  among  the  *  parochial 
elergy.  They  were  short  but  incisive  statements, 
bearing  upon  the  polity,  doctrine,  and  worship  of 
the  Church.    In  an  address  signed  by  seven 

thousand  clergjnien  of  the  Knglish  Church,  ex- 
pressing a  general  adherence  to  her  apostolic  doc- 
trine and  politf,  was  presented  to  Archbishop 
Howiey,  and  this  wm  followed  by  another  of  the 
same  pur|)ort  from  the  laity  boarinpr  the  signa- 
tures of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  iieads 
of  families.  An  'association'  was  forme<l  by 
William  Palmer,  and  a  short  supplement  to  the 
Catechism  waa  prepared  and  paUtohed  by  William 
Pienieval.  Bnt  the  K>zford  Tracts*  were  the  mo- 
tive power  of  the  new  movement  and  its  leaders 
WiTc  soon  knnwn  ;is  'Traetariatis.' 

Concurrent  with  the  issue  of  the  Tracts  were 
Newraaali  four  o'clock  sermons  at  Saint  Mary's. 
Th^  were  plain,  but  pointed  and  pungent,  lien 
read  the  Tracts  and  listened  to  the  sermons.  An 
atmosphere  was  created  and  in  it  the  tirgent 
issues  of  the  hour  were  discussed  and  wei<:bi'd. 
Toward  the  close  of  1834  Pus«'y  joine<l  the 
movement.  As  a  professor  and  a  canon  of 
Christ  Chnreh,  Oxford^  he  brought  with  him  a 
name  and  a  position.  The  Tracts  grew  into 
heavier  nnd  more  exhaustive  treatises.  A  trans- 
lation of  thi-  e;irly  Fathers  was  he^nin.  The 
.Anglo-catholic  library  was  started.  The  move- 
nient  met  with  unexpected  success,  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  NewuHUi^  Keble,  and  Pusey,  gath- 
ered great  strength  in  tiie  effort  to  return,  in 
doctrine  nnd  worship,  to  the  Anglieanism  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Hut  in  18.19  a  new  school  was  formed  within 
the  movement  which  from  that  year  until  1845 
had  a  large,  if  not  the  chief,  share  in  its  guid- 
anoe.  It  originated  with  William  George  Ward 
and  other  younger  men  who  came  into  it.  as 
Kewnian  afterwards  said,  "at  an  angle  anrl  were 
•weeping  the  original  party  aside."  It  is  said  to 
haf«  repreMitad  the  ethical  and  philoaophieal 
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side  of  the  effort  rather  than  the  historicaL 
The  sympathies  of  its  leading  spirits  were  dis- 
tinctly Roman.  The  vivid  picture  of  Church 
authority  and  Catholic  sanctity  painted  iti  Hurrell 
Froude's  livmainn  fascinated  many  earnest  and 
devout  minds.  The  Protestant  Ketoriiiation  was 
represented  as  a  deadly  sin,  and  restoration  to 
communion  with  Kome  was  the  ideal.  There  was 
clearly  a  rift  in  the  Tractarian  forces.  Ward's 
party  were  drifting  toward  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clnireli.  I'um  v  and  Keble  stood  linn  nn  the  orig- 
inal foundation.  Newman  was  unsettled.  "Tbe 
large  and  8we<'ping  conception  of  a  vast  and  ever- 
growing Imperial  Church,"  we  are  told,  "appealed 
strongly  to  his  statesmanlike  imagination.**  flaws 

and  imjverfectioiis  were  of  iin  account  in  such 
greatness  nnd  could  be  overlooked.  In  183'J  his 
sympathies  were  strongly  Roman  Catholic.  He 
had  striven  to  present  the  Church  of  England 
as  holding  a  eentral  historic  position  between  a 
bald  Protestantism  on  the  one  hand  and  an  in- 
fallible Roman  Catholicism  on  the  other.  His 
ap]ieal  had  been  to  the  authority  of  the  imdivided 
Ciiureh.  But  his  Ixdief  in.  the  reality  of  the 
Knglish  Church  was  now  l>eing  severely  tested. 
While  studying  the  Monoph^'site  question  in  tbm 
summer  of  that  year  he  says  himself:  "For  the 
first  time  a  doubt  came  across  me  of  the  tenable- 
ness  of  Anglicanism.  I  had  seen  the  shadow  of 
a  hand  on  the  wall.  He  who  has  seen  a  ghost 
cannot  be  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it.  Tbe  heavens 
had  opened  and  closed  again.  The  thought  for  the 
moment  had  been,  the  Church  of  Rome  will  be 
found  right  after  all.  And  then  it  had  vanished. 
My  old  convictions  remained  as  before." 

Still  the  movement  went  on,  with  no  outward 
signs  of  failure.  But  with  the  publication  of 
Tract  90  tliera  cana  a  mariced  change.  It  waa 
written  by  Newman,  and  interpreted  the  articles 
in  what  Ward  called  n  'non-natural'  sense.  It 
was  an  atteiii|)t  to  show,  by  an  ingenious  applica- 
tion of  Article  XX.W.  on  tbe  Homilies,  tliat  the 
Articles  were  not  necessarily  anti-Roman.  They 
were  represented  as  condemning  the  popular  ex- 
aggerations and  misconceptions  of  Boman  doe* 
trine  current  at  the  time  they  were  drawn  up. 
This  was  enough  in  the  temper  of  the  times  tO  let 
tbe  storm  loose.  Dislike  and  suspicion  had  bem 
st>ething,  cunspiracy  and  disloyalty  had  been 
darlcly  hinted ;  but  with  the  appearance  of  the 
obnoxious  Tract,  the  innate  Protestantism  of  Eng- 
land flew  to  arms.  The  Tracts  were  stopped. 
Newman  withdrew  from  Oxford  to  l.ittleniore. 
Saint  Augustine's  words  about  the  Donatists, 
"Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarura,"  kept  ringing 
in  his  ears  "like  words  out  of  the  slgr."  The 
ghost  came  again,  and  this  time  it  would  not 
leave  him.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  joint 
bishopric  at  Jerusalem,  representing  both  the 
English  Church  and  the  Prussian  Lutherans, 
pressed  hard  upon  a  sensitive  and  over  strained 
conscience.  The  Government  and  the  Archbishop 
appeared  guilty  of  the  sacrifice  of  principle. 
Then  came  Pusey's  suspension  for  ln>  ^cniion  on 
the  Eucharist  in  1843,  followed  by  the  oondenina 
tion  of  Wanl's  hlml  of  a  Christian  Church,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  his  degrees  in  the  next  year. 
By  the  summer  of  1845  he  and  Faber  and  Oakeley 
had  gone  over  to  Home,  and  in  October  the  long- 
impending  blow  fell.  Newman  transferre^l  his 
allegiance  from  the  Anglieaa  to  tbe  Latin 
Obedience. 

The  catastrophe  shattered  iha  Tractarian 
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Piurtf}  it  chmiked  but  did  not  stop  tlie  Oxford 
HoTcnicnt.  The  influence  of  the  Teviwl  liad  al* 

read}  fL-iiLhed  far  beyond  the  Church  in  England. 
The  eveutu  cuuuecUfd  with  the  Carey  case  in 
Aiiieriea  are  suUieient  to  show  thiH.  Arthur 
Care^  wm  »  graduate  of  the  (Jeneral  XheologiGal 
Seminary  in  Ifew  York,  and  a  youns  man  of 
unusTial  proiiiiHe;  but  he  had  become  imbued  Mith 
the  leaching  ut  the  Tractarians,  and  a  protest  waia 
entered  against  his  ordination  on  the  ground  that 
be  was  unsound  in  the  faith,  Ue  was*  however, 
after  the  case  had  caused  eonsiderable  ezeite* 
nipiit.  ordained  whvn  he  had  pn'^sed  a  special  cx- 
amiiiutinn  by  a  coiiiiiiittee  of  clfr^vim-n  appuiiilfd 
for  tilt'  pin  jMjso.  The  inuvciiieiit  beciiiiit"  the  sub- 
ject of  uu  able  and  earnest  debate  in  the  Ameri- 
can General  Convention  of  1844.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  faith  was 
already  sufficiently  proclaimed  in  the  formularies 
of  the  Church,  and  that  the  canons  were  amply 
adequate  to  ^'ovt  ru  any  cases  of  supposed  betero* 
d«Ey.  Victiuy  -^et  miugly  rested  with  the  ad- 
TniMed  or  Catholic  school. 

Another  blow  fell  in  England  when  the  Judi- 
cial f'onimittw  of  tlic  I'riw  Council  pave  its 
decision  iu  the  fumuui^  Gorham  case.  (8ee  Gob- 
MAM  CoNTBovE3t8Y. )  The  court  merely  decided 
that  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Gorham  was  not 
M>  clearly  contrary  to  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  as  to  justify  the  artirni  of  the  Bishop  in 
refusing  to  institute  him ;  hut  it  was  understood 
by  many  peojilc  to  declare  tliat  the  Cluirch  of 
England  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  llaptisnial 
Kegcncration.  It  was  looked  upon  by  the  High 
Ai^^iumi  aa  a  furtlier  proof  of  the  inherent  and 
ineradicable  Erastianism  of  the  National  Church. 
A  nunilxr  of  clergj'mpti  wou^-hl  refuge  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Communion,  the  foremost  of 
whom  wa^  Manning'.  But  the  movement  widened 
and  went  on«  iU  work  becoming  mon  practical 
and  less  ai^rnmnitatiTe.  Slj^na  of  the  reyival  of 
church  life  wore  everywhere  iTianife>*t.  Vew  par- 
ishes -WTro  formed,  new  ehurchesJ  built.  Interest  in 
forei^jn  mission  was  aroused.  Men  like  Dr.  ITook 
of  Leeds,  Bishop  Wilborforce  of  Oxford.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Judge  Coleridge,  and  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer  (afterwards  Lord  Selbome}  were  found 
eojSperating  with  the  old  and  tried  leaders.  Doc- 
trinal interest  centred  in  the  Holy  Communion. 
The  Real  Presence  and  its  corollary,  the  Euchar- 
istic  Sacrifice,  were  openly  and  widely  taught  and 
found  expression  in  a  revived  and  elaborate 
rituaL  (Bee  RmrAi.i.sM.)  Tn  lAM  |>roon>ding8 
were  taken  ^igainst  Archdeacnn  "nenison  of  Taun- 
ton, and  in  1871  ncninst  Mr.  lUiuu  tt  of  Fromc. 
for  fea<hin<,'  tlie  Presence.    lUit  the  result 

in  both  easi  s  -l  r<»ngthened  rather  than  weakened 
the  position  of  the  Catholic  school.  In  the  Amer- 
ican Church  Dr.  De  Koven  fearlciwly  took  his 
stand  upon  the  Enid ish  derision  in  support  of  the 
doi'trine  of  the  Keal  Preseniv  as  enming  "within 
the  limits  of  the  tnith  held  in  the  Church  of 
England."  It  has  since  held  a  recognized  place 
in  Anglican  theolo^,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  was  elearltr  defined  and 
ably  championed  by  the  Knpli-h  archbishops  in 
their  reply  to  the  jPapal  deduralion  against  the 
validity  of  Anglican  or.iers  in  1807. 

It  is  held  by  some  that  the  real  tendency  of  the 
Catholic  movement  was  to  Latinise  the  Church. 
The  verj  prineiple  of  historic  continuity  for 
which  the  leaden  fought  and  struggled  has  been 
deaignated  m  'abanrd  and  eontradictofy.'  Its 


failure  to  trust  the  divine  constitution  of  man' 
has  been  commented  on,  and  we  are  told  that  it 

was  too  Augustinian  in  its  theolog)-.  Froude 
maintained  timt  tite  .skepticism  of  England,  in  its 
leading  principles,  was  introduced  by  Newman 
and  tl^t  but  for  the  Oxford  Movement  it  wovtd 
have  remained  *m  harmless  speenlation  of  a  few 
jdiilosophers.'  It  h  also  eharg<»J  that  the  Man.s<;ll 
philusophy,  with  its  unknown  and  uuknowabie 
God,  was  the  culmination  of  its  thought.  It  had 
its  weak  points,  no  doubt.  But  it  had  its  strong 
fiMturee.  It  stood  for  great  and  forgotten  tmiiis. 
It  rallied  to  it  the  learning  and  culture  and 
intelleot  of  England  aud  other  lands.  It  nut 
imi)os-sibly  antieii>ated,  a-  i  irn  of  its  critics  con- 
tend, the  Higher  Criticism  and  the  agnosticism 
of  the  present  day.  It  certainly  begat  the  Neo- 
Chtford  school  whose  views  appeued  in  Lua 
Mundi  in  1890,  and  who  contend  that  the  Church 
should  assimilate  the  result.s  of  the  ripest  .scholar- 
ship and  the  most  searching  scientific  investiga- 
tion. 

Yet  it  is  indbputable  that  tlie  movanMat 
counts  for  much  in  the  marvelous  change  which 

has  taken  place  in  religious  life  and  work 
since  the  middle  of  tlie  nineteenth  century. 
Among  its  results  may  l>c  placed  the  restora- 
tion of  order  and  dignity  to  public  wor- 
ship; the  more  diligent  ministration  to  tJie  poor 
and  distressed;  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
clerical  work;  the  foundation  of  religious  com- 
nuinitie.s  for  iii!!  men  and  women;  the  multipli- 
cation and  muintenuuce  of  educational  facilities; 
and  the  taking  by  the  Church  of  England  of  a 
secarer  hold  upon  the  affeetions  of  the  people. 

The  bibliography  of  the  Ifovement  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  includes  some  of  the  bf-st  biofrraph- 
ical  wurk  iu  the  language.  Consult,  especially: 
Church,  The  Oxford  Jfooemenf  (London,  1891) ; 
Oakeicgr,  ifMtoriooi  Not9t  on  the  Tractarian 
Movement  (ib.,  I891>1^) ;  Newman,  Apologia  pro 
Vitti  Sua  (ib.,  1S(54)  ;  his  Lef/pr«  and  ConwpOfid- 
cnn-  Durijifj  llts  Life  in  the  Efurlifh  Ohnmh, 
ed.  by  Anne  Mozley  (ib.,  1891):"  Abbott,  Th( 
Anglican  Career  of  Cardinal  Newman  (ib., 
1892)  ;  Liddon,  lAfe  of  Pu»ey  (4  vols.,  ib.,  1893- 
97)  ;  Williams,  Autobiography,  ed.  Prevost  (ib., 
1892);  Froude,  R.  H.,  Remains  (ib.,  1838-391; 
Lock,  John  Keble  (ib.,  1893)  ;  (Jhnrch,  Life  and 
Ijettnm  of  Dean  Church  (ib.,  1894);  Purcell, 
At/V  of  (\trdiHal  Manning  (ib.,  1895);  Button, 
Cardmof  Manning  (ib.,  1892) ;  Moxicy,  T..  Rem- 
mUcenoee,  Chiefly  of  Oriel  f7olIej^  aiMi  the  Oitfori 
Movement  (ib.,  1882)  ;  Mozley,  J.  B.,  Lrtt.rx. 
ed.  by  his  sister  (ib..  1884);  Wilfrid  Ward. 
William  diorqe  \Vnrd  and  the  Oxford  Mnx  t  mrnt 
(ib.,  1889)  ;  id.,  William  Qcorge  Ward  amd  the 
CfvthoKe  Revival  (ib.,  1893);  DonaMson,  Fke 
Great  Oxford  Leaders  (ib.,  ISnS)  ;  Pattison. 
Memoirs  (ib.,  1885);  Bowden,  Lifr  (ind  Letters 
of  /'.  n  .  Faber  (ib.,  1869)  ;  Browne,  //i^fory  of 
Ihr  Ttarliirinn  Movement  (Dublin,  1856)  ;  Per- 
ceval, Collictions  of  Papers  Connected  urith  the 
Theolojfical  Movement  of  18SS  (I>ondon.  1842)  ; 
Allies,  A  Life's  Derision  (ib.,  1880)  ;  Burgon, 
Lives  of  Ticclve  Good  Mm  ( ih..  1388)  ;  Bennett, 
"Some  Results  of  the  Tractnrian  Movement  of 
1833,"  in  Shipley,  ed..  The  Church  and  the  World 
(ib..  1867) ;  Omsby*  ifemoira  of  Jamee  Robert 
Sope-Seoti  (ib.,  1884);  R.  H.  Hutlon.  Some 
Modern  Guides  of  Thought  in  Malh  rs  of  Faith 
(ib.,  1887);  Tulloch,  Movements  of  Reli^ums 
TAoi^M  in  Arifaln  <lb.,  1886);  AMsCt  and 
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Campbell,  Life  and  LctUrs  of  lirnjamin  Jouxlt 
(ib.,  1897);  Martin,  Life  and  Lcttcra  of  Rvbvrt 
Lour,  ViKOunt  Hhcrbrooke  {ib.,  1893)  ;  Prothcro, 
Life  and  CcrrMpomknee  of  Dean  BtutUcy  (ib., 
1893). 

OZ^BDSHTRE.  An  inland  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  north  by  Warwick  and  Nurthamp- 
ton,  east  by  Buckingham,  south  by  Uerki^hire, 
from  which  it  is  jiaitly  separated  by  tlii<  River 
Tbamea,  and  wettt  by  GlouccstcrHhire  (Mau: 
Enstand,  E  5).  Area,  loO  Kijuare  milcH.  The 
aunaoe  i*  varied,  level  toward  the  north  n&d 
mat;  undulating  and  fertile  along  the  Thames 
Vnlley  and  in  the  southeast,  reaching  an  altitude 
of  StO  ieet  in  the  Clult«rn  Hills.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Thaint's,  the  Thamv.  tlio  t  In  rwoll, 
tlie  Evenlode,  anU  Windruab.  The  soil  is  fertile; 
agrieulture  is  in  an  advanced  state,  n  lavg*  pro- 
portion of  the  acreage  being  under  cropA  or  gross. 
Dairy  farniiag  is  largely  carried  on.  The  manu- 
factures are  on  a  ^^1U!^1I  nrale,  and  include  sxuri- 
cultural  implements,  Witney  blankets,  paper,  and 
gloves.  Capital,  Oxford.  Population  «t  connly, 
in  ift!)i,  iy5,<i»i'i;  in  i!*oi  m-jsoo. 

OXTORD  UNIVEBSITY.  One  of  the  two 
principal  universities  of  England.  The  legendary 
stories  of  its  foundation  by  King  Alfred  may  be 
neglected;  but  as  early  as  1117  there  are' notices 
of  Continental  Hchulars  lecturing  at  Oxfonl.  pos- 
sibly attracted  by  the  neighborhood  of  the  palace 
of  tne  scholar  King,  Henry  I.  The  expuleiaa  of 
foreigners  from  the  University  of  Paris,  as  «im 
of  tne  results  of  the  quarrel  between  Heniy  II. 
and  Berket,  nt'onis  to  liavo  caused  a  drflnitc  iinnii- 
gratiou  to  Oxford;  anU  the  account  of  a  visit  jmiil 
to  it  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  about  1185  kIiows 
that  it 'was  already  a  centre  of  learning,  and  pos- 
seeaed  organixed  nMulties  with  rsgnUff  dcgrsea. 
From  this  tinw'  on  the  iiiiiver'ity  is  a  place  of 
importanc-e.  In  the  rci>^n  of  Richard  1.  wholars 
were  maintainoil  there  \>y  the  royal  bounty;  and 
in  1209  the  academic  community  sufTered,  an  it 
had  earlier  grown,  by  migration.  This  grew  out 
Of  ono  of  the  frequent  conflicts  between  student* 
and  townspeople,  and  had  as  a  result  the  transfer 
of  a  considerable  number  of  students  to  Cambridge 
and  the  riiie  of  the  schools  there  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Stadium  Omtrale.  In  1214  the  liberties  of 
the  university  were  confirmed  by  decision  of  a 
Papal  legate,  which  names  for  uie  first  time  a 
ohaneellor  as  a  representative  of  the  university, 
and  requires  the  townsmen  to  surrender  to  him 
or  to  Bomc  otlu-r  representative  of  the  Bishop  any 
'clerks'  whom  they  had  seized.  The  distance  from 
the  see  city  of  the  diocese,  Lincoln,  which  mini- 
ntized  direct  episcopal  oontrol,  and  the  prolonged 
8triir;^'leH  between  town  and  gown,  in  which  the 

university  was  penerally  sueces'-ful,  helped  to 
differentiate  it  from  the  Continental  universities. 
Yet  in  many  ways  the  organization  of  Oxford  was 
like  that  of  Paris,  a  self-governing  guild  of  mas* 
ters,  presided  orer  by  a  chancellor  of  their  else- 
tinn.  elsewhere,  the  earliest  organization  was 
for  the  purimse  of  limitation,  not  extciifiion,  of 
teaehinj;:  it  was  a  trade  ynild,  intended  to  super- 
vise the  qualifications  of  those  who  claimed  ad- 
mission to  the  teaching  body.  Lilce  Paris  and  its 
imitators,  Oxford  had  its  'nations.'  though  here 
there  were  but  two— -tho  North,  including  the 
Scotch,  and  the  Soutli  Itn  ludine  the  Welsh  and 
Irish.  From  the  beginning,  the  faculty  of  arts 
i*a»  of  diicf  inportuioe^  tiuiw  «f  laW|  medicine, 


and  theology  never  rising  to  tlie  di^'nity  of  sepa- 
rate deans,  in  the  management  of  university 
affairs,  the  congregation  or  assembly  of  'regents,' 
masters  actualbr  cngM^  in  instruction,  passed 
upon  measures  before  they  were  submitted  to  the 
greater  conf^re^'atioii  or  whole  Imdy  <jf  masters. 
It  was  a  democratic  suciety,  and  wu^  found  on 
the  side  of  independence  against  Henr)'  III.,  who 
threatened  such  radical  measures  as  the  banging 
of  th«  whole  body  of  students.  The  reform  movv' 
ment  of  Wiilif,  himself  a  follow  and  perhaps  a 
master  of  a  eolle<^'e,  also  found  lu  re  a  considerable 
body  of  sympalliizers.  The  mention  of  college 
brings  us  to  an  important  step  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  university.  At  first,  as  elsewhere, 
the  students  had  lived  independently  at  their  own 
expense  in  the  town.  By  degrees  voluntary  asso- 
ciation.s  of  students  sprang  up.  which  elected 
their  head,  rented  a  house,  obtained  a  license  from 
the  university,  and  acquired  something  like  a  cor* 
[torate  existence.  ^  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  too,  the  mendicant  Orders  had  begun  to 
plant  themselves  in  Oxford,  as  thry  were  doing 
in  other  universities.  The  Dominicans  came  in 
1221,  the  Franciscans  in  1224,  the  Carmelites  in 
1256,  and  the  Augustiniana  in  1268.  They  ac- 
quired property,  built  houses,  and  gained  an  in- 
fluence among  the  students  which  soon  brought 
them  into  conflict  with  the  university  authorities. 

Hut  about  the  Hiirnc  time  another  movement 
was  set  on  foot  which  was  dc-itincd  to  have  more 
lasting  con»c«iuenccs.  This  was  the  establishment 
of  coliegea  by  private  benefaction  for  the  support 
of  students,  combining  the  freedom  of  the  lialls 
with  the  means  of  support  offered  by  the  relifrious 
houm?«.  The  niovement  seems  to  have  bt-gun  in 
Oxford  and  Paris  almost  simultaneously.  In  1249 
William  of  Durham  left  three  hundred  and  ten 
marks  for  the  support  of  ten  masters  in  lodgings, 

which  Were  purehase<l  by  the  university  in  12.">;?; 
this  endowment  grew  in  1280  by  the  ^rrantinf:  of 
definite  statutes  unto  the  oldest  of  the  collcu'cs. 
Universilv  CollcLre.  Sir  John  de  Halliol,  between 
1231  and  1266,  liiid  the  foundation  of  Balliol  Col* 
lefe  by  a  similar  gift ;  but  the  real  type,  which 
was  afterwards  to  prevail,  was  struck  out  by 
Walter  de  Merton,  who  founded  and  pa^c  hia 
name  to  the  first  real  college  in  the  modern  tM»nse 
at  Oxford.  It  was  not,  like  the  colleges  at  Paris, 
an  association  of  masters  of  arts  electing  tbeir 
own  head,  but  wttboui  control  of  the  funds  by 
which  they  were  supported;  it  was  povcmcl  hy  a 
warden  and  a  number  of  senior  fellows,  who  ]ier- 
petuated  their  own  body  by  co  optation.  adiiun- 
istered  their  oyn  property,  and  oversaw  the 
younger  members  of  the  college.  Thus  a  fourth 
class  of  students  came  into  being,  besides  the 
'chamberdekyns,'  who  lived  in  independent  lodg- 
ings in  the  ttnvn,  those  who  were  inmates  of  re- 
ligious houses,  and  those  who  lived  in  hostels  or 
halls.  With  the  foundation  of  enlleges,  OftStt  hy 
the  absorption  of  these  older  halls,  cams  *  corre- 
spond inp  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  latter, 
and  they  are  now  almost  extinct.  The  tendency 
was  toward  the  inclusion  of  all  students  in  col- 
leges, where  discipline  as  well  as  instmction 
would  be  easier. 

The  fourteenth  century  saw  the  foundation  of  a 
number  of  ihe^.  Exeter  College  (1314),  Oriel 
f  1324).  Queen's  H 340 ).  and  New  College  (137fl), 
show  tile  iin|iort:uiic  of  the  moviinent  in  this 
century.  The  exhaustion  of  England  and  its  de- 
moralised oondltiov,  growing  out  of  the  Hundred 
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Years'  War  aud  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  is  re- 
vealed in  the  fuct  that  only  three  eulleges  were 
(ouiidt'd  in  llif  lillui'ulh  ct'iilury — Lincoln  (1427), 
AH  Siuila'  (1437),  and  Mugduien  (1458),  in 
whi<  li  last  the  system  of  teaching  within  college 
wmlla,  begun  by  Williaui  of  Wykeluun  at  New 
College,  wu  carried  much  further.  The  next 
century  is  much  more  prolific.  Ith  foundations 
include  Brnwnow  ( 1500) ,  Corpus  C'bristi  (1516), 
Christ  Church  (phiQDcd  by  Wolfl^  u  Cardinal 
Colkige,  but  Uatiog  ia  its  preaeiit  form  fiom 
Henry  VIIL's  remodeling  in  1646,  and  includ- 
ing' the  older  Canterbury  ColIei(e),  Trinity 
(  U.').) ) ,  Saint  John's  (1555),  and  Jesus  (1571). 
There  uic  milv  two  in  the  seventeenth  century — 
Wndhani  (1G12)  and  Pembroke  (1024);  then 
almost  a  century  passes  before  the  transformation 
of  Gloucester  llall  into  Woropfstor  Cnllrpf*  in 
1714.  Keble  College  (1870),  niul  H.rtl.nil  m  its 
present  lejiniilirm  (1874,  thou^^h  aftrr  a  (.licckiTed 
career,  hiijting  from  1282),  date  from  the  nine- 
teenth. These,  with  the  two  remaining  hulls. 
Saint  Mary  and  Saint  £dmund,  both  doomed  to- 
estinction,  like  New  Inn  Hall,  which  has  been  ab> 
sorbed  into  Bnlliol,  a  large  body  of  iion  (  oUcgiate 
students,  and  three  small  private  hulls,  include 
all  the  resident  members  of  the  university.  The 
foundation  of  the  eollf^es  had  a  profound  in- 
fluenoe  on  the  history  and  polity  of  the  onlver* 
sity,  and  their  existence  here  and  at  Caniltridpo 
murks  the  difference  between  ihttiu  uud  othtr 
universities. 

To  return  to  iha  general  history:  The  new 
learning  of  the  RonaiswMincc  was  at  first  warmly 
reeeived  at  Oxiordi  and  all  the  earliest  Greek  atu* 
dents  in  Engtand  were  Oxford  men.  The  more 
cfmservative  nienil><r.'<  (.if  the  imisersify,  known 
as  Trojans*  from  the  up|K>sitiuu  tn  the  Cirecianii, 
resisted  it  for  a  time  as  likely  to  lead  to  heresy. 
The  violent  changes  of  the  Keformation  affected 
tlie  prosperity  of  Oxford  unfavorably.  Elinbeth, 
however,  did  iinicli  to  restore  it,  an«!  Archbishop 
Laud,  who  wus  the  ruling  spirit  there  in  the  iirst 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  still  more.  Dur- 
ing tlie  Civil  War  Oxford  wa.i  more  a  court  and 
a  fortress  than  a  home  of  study.  The  King  re- 
sided at  Christ  Church,  the  Queen  at  Corpus 
Christi,  and  Parliament  was  held  in  the  Divinity 
S<'h(i()l'^.  The  university  l<nal!,v  cdiit rilniteil  ail 
its  jilaie  to  the  caune,  anil  remained  fur  hmg 
afterwards  strongly  reactionary  in  its  politics. 
Yet  the  attempt  of  .Tnmes  IL  to  force  a  Boman 
Catbolie  bead  upon  Mngdalen  was  vigorously  re- 
sistod,  and  wa^  nno  of  the  causes  uhi(h  eontrih 
uted  to  his  un-i(lirow.  The  ei^jiilwulJi  wnlury 
was  a  period  of  stagnation;  its  only  striking 
event  was  the  rise  of  the  Methodist*  from  Ox- 
ford to  influence  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation, 
as  the  Trnctarians  (see  Oxford  Movrmkvt)  did 
half  a  century  later.  The  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  bvt'n  one  of  change.  Two  royul 
cumniissions  have  examine*!  the  whole  subject  of 
the  university  .svitem :  and  h>pi«hition  in  1860, 
1876,  and  1882  es}weially  has  rc!»ulted  in  freeing 
both  wnivcmity  and  colleges  from  the  restrit-tions 
of  the  rni<]i;rv;il  ntntutes,  in  rest .  .r  i  hl'  the  iini\ir 
sity  profe«<ioriate.  in  opening  the  fellowKliips  to 
merit,  and  in  relaxing  the  reli;;iou<4  tests. 

The  const  it  nt  ion  of  the  university  may  be  most 
easily  rxplaino.i  by  drawing  an  sna'lojy  with  that 
of  the  I'nited  Stafe«.    If      ^trirfTv  .i"  fe.l.  r.if 
in  which  the  colleges,  with  their  own  complete 
internal  organiwtion  and  laws,  answer  to  th* 


several  States,  while  the  university,  with  it« 
separate  officials  and  legislative  bodies,  repre- 
sent.s  the  nutiunal  (>o\ernnient.  Its  nominal  head 
is  the  chauceilor,  who,  however,  'reigns  but  does 
not  govern.'  He  is  usually  some  great  nobleman 
or  officer  of  State;  thus  the  Marquis  of  Salisbuiy 
ban  held  the  office  for  many  years.  The  aetuti 
atlniiiii^t rative  fumtiniir*  are  tlisohur^'ej  !>y  the 
vice-cliuuccllui',  v\ho  in  ahvay.s  th«:  head  uf  a 
college,  elected  for  a  period  of  four  years  in  ro- 
tation. He  is  a  diiEnifled  oilicial,  preceded  in  his 
public  apiMianmces  oymaoe-bearers  or  beadles,and 
still  investetl  with  many  far-reaching  iiowers;  in 
his  lourt  all  cust-s  are  trieel  which  affect  mem- 
l)er.>*  of  the  university.  The  diseiplinary  functions 
of  the  university  are  in  the  haud^s  of  the  proctors 
— two  masters  of  arts  elected  annually  by  the 
colleges  in  turn.  Their  powers  are  also  extensive, 
a  survival  of  mediteval  days,  and  extend  in  some 
particulars  even  over  tliu^e  wlio  are  not  members 
of  the  university,  but  whom  they  may,  for  cause, 
forbid  to  reside  in  the  town.  Their  surveillance, 
while  of  course  it  is  alwaj^  directed  to  the  pre- 
vention or  punishment  of  wrious  breaches  of 
morality  or  order,  is  exereised  in  sueli  nnnor  de- 
tails as  the  infructiuu  ui  the  rule  which  forbids 
an  undergraduate  to  appear  in  the  streets  after 
dinner  witiiout  cap  and  gown. 

Legislative  pro]>oeals  are  first  brought  up  in 
the  Ilehdouiadal  Council,  a  ImxIv  mainly  eif  prjic 
tieal  eiiueators,  composed  of  the  vice-chancellor, 
til  ]  tiring  vice-chancellor,  the  proctors,  and 
cightcea  members  elected  by  Congregation,  of 
whom  six  must  be  hcEads  of  colleges,  six  profes- 
sors, and  si.\  membern  of  Convocation  of  fivr 
years'  standing.  Thi-.  ho<ly,  which,  as  its  naim 
iiii]dies,  meets  weekly,  initiates  legislation  by 
framing  statutes  and  presenting  them  to  Congre- 
gation. The  latter  consists,  Iwsides  certain  ex- 
ofBcio  members,  of  all  masters  and  doctors  who 
reside  in  Oxford  one  hundred  and  forty  days  in 
each  year — some  four  or  fi\<'  luindred  in  iilj 
Statutes  approved  by  Congregation  are  presented 
to  Convocation,  which  may  adopt  or  reject  but 
cannot  amend  them.  This  laiiger  bodr  la  com- 
posed  of  all  masters  and  doctors  who  have  kept 
their  names  on  the  books  of  their  polle^'e--.  nn  mat 
ter  where  residing.  The  number  amouuu>  to  some 
six  or  .seven  thousand;  but  no  large  proportion  cl 
these  attend  except  on  the  occasion  of  some  bam- 
inj;  cpiestion  of  theological  or  academic  import, 
when  stirring  scenes  sometimes  take  ]tlaee.  Con- 
vocation, most  of  whose  routine  liu-iiiess  is  in 
trii-Ted  to  eerlain  committees  ealh-d  deleir.i.-ie.^. 
ahu  elects  the  two  members  of  Parliament  whom 
the  university  has  returned  since  the  reign  of 
James  1. 

The  examinations  are  conducted  and  the  de- 
grees grant<d  l>y  tlie  university.  Tiot  hy  the  col- 
leges. The  examinations  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
are  three  in  number.  The  first,  responsions.  collo- 
quially 'smalls,'  is  now  in  practice  usually  taken 
at  or  before  matriculation.  The  second,  modera- 
tions  ( 'mods') ,  oerurs  .after  one  or  two  years,  ac- 
ei  riling  to  nhelher  the  candidate  seeks  honors  in 
it  or  not;  and  two  years  later  comes  the  final 
examination,  or  'greats.'  The  degree  of  M.  A. 
requires  no  further  examination,  but  may  be 
taken  by  any  B.  A.  of  twenty-seven  terms  stand- 
ing (about  seven  years)  from  matriculation.  In 
law.  theology,  seii-nee,  inu-^ie.  letter-^,  and  medi 
cine,  there  are  various  complicated  requirements, 
indudiitg  nn  exam&intifln  or  Its  nqufoaka^  lor 
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the  bachelor's  and  doctor's  degrees,  except  in  the  in  a  jiian'a  own  sittiii;,' rdom.    The  eveninj,'  ia 
lare  cases  where  they  are  honorary.   I  ntil  recent  sptut  ti»  Iw  pkase!*,  vxcv^ti  ilmt  if  he  h  rr-idiny 
yeai>  Oxford  maintained  latlu  i  htiittlN  the  trudi-  in  college  he  is  absolutely  required  to  U  \sithiii 
tiuaal  ideal  of  a  classical  cduc4(iioii,  contrasted  the  college  gales  Murv  midnight,   if  he  dues  not 
with  Caujbridge,  wliich  has  always  excelled  more  intend  to  'read,'  he  will  pass  the  evening  in  vis- 
in matbematicai  and  ecientiflc  lines ;  but  a  strong  iting  or  ent^-rluining  lii^  friends,  or  in  Mttrn<1in;^ 
tendency  has  been  shown  of  late,  and  deeply  de-  the  meetings  of  the  inimnn  rable  bOtitlus  wlutU 
plciitd  by  the  more  conN<rva( i\ i-.  to  hiIikc  llie  exist,  devoted  to  evny  CKiici  iN able  interest,  lit- 
quautity  of  Latin  and  Greek  required  to  a  miiu-  erary,  seientiiic,  musical,  or  purely  social.  Oi 
mtun.    In  moderations  and  Anala,  earli  Vsi  buul'  thene  the  most  famous  is  tile  Union  Society,  which 
or  dsnartment  is  divided  into  a  pa«8  and  an  honor  omnbines  all  the  conveniences  of  a  London  club 
sdiool,  differing  in  the  amount  Hiid  quality  of  the  with  the  holding  of  regular  debutes  in  which 
wiirk  and  tlie  difTmilty  of  (he  i  xaniiiiat ions.    The  many  of  the  most  faninus  public  orators  of  Kng- 
dtgite  utUiined  is  tht«  mum  in  cMch  ca»e;  but  land,  from  Mr.  (Jl.ol-lone  and  Lord  Salisbury 
in  the  honor  schools  lists  of  the  men,  divided  into  down,  have  received  tln-ir  first  training.    In  fact, 
four  elaiMwa  (three  in  moderationa),  have  been  it  may  be  considered  one  of  the  essential  eharae- 
published  siaoe  the  establishment  of  this  system  teristics  of  English  university  life  that  there  is 
ui  1801.  no  strict  line  of  demarcation  drawn  bftuini  it 
The  iiiLeriuil  organization  of  each  college  con-  and  tlie  after  career  of  the  student.    Tlie  »!las- 
sists  of  a  head  (variously  called  warden,  pro-  tieity  of  the  system  adapts  it  to  the  re<|uirementa 
vost,  principal,  president,  or  master),  and  of  a  of  verv  varied  types  of  men;  and  the  undergradu- 
uumb^  of  fellows  and  tutors— 4he  tutorial  offlee  ate  who  expects  to  enter  political  life  or  to  be- 
bcing  souietimf"!  rnnildm  d  with  a  fellow-hip  and  come  a  mere  country  gentleman  may  profit  by  the 
sometimes  sepaiattj  imin  it.     I  lic  odii  r  r  c  har;j«  d  discipline  of  life  and  the  atmosphere  of  general 
with  the  internal  discijdinc  is  known  a-  the  dtan,  culture,  while  a  man  who  st  cks  for  thi-  attain- 
except  at  Christ  Churcli.  \\  h(  n  the  dean  is  head  inent  of  ndvanped  scholarship  can  easily  get  all 
both  of  the  college  and  of  thi'  rathedral  of  (he  the  help  he  ntt  ds.    The  existence  side  by  side  of 
diooes«  of  Oxford,  which  is  combined  witli  it.  All  the  pass  and  honor  schools  constitutes  a  distinct 
these  are  known  collectively  and  colloquially  as  disavowal  of  the  system  of  Ptoerustes. 
'the  Dons.'    To  cmli  undiTL;i  aduate  <>n  liisniairic  The  pievalent  re!i;.'iiius  Imie  of  the  univeisity 
ulation  is  as.-sigiu'd  a  particular  tutor,  wiio  is  is  stiU  one  of  attachment  to  the  ('hurch  of  Kng- 
supposcd  to  take  a  close  personal  interest  in  him,  land,  in  Bpite  of  the  relaxation  of  the  strict  re- 
in fact  to  stand  in  toeo  parentis  during  his  rest-  quiremrnt  -  of  past  days.  The  services  in  the  col* 
dence;  a  man's  own  tutor,  however,  need  not  have  lege  (  ha]ii  is  are  those  of  the  Prayer-Book;  at* 
nnything  diroetly  to  do  with  his  studies,  unless  tendaiue  uu  them  a     -  r<:iir  number  of  tinioi 
he  happens  to  take  up  the  bniucli  in  which  the  in  each  week  is  still  usually  compulsory,  thuufjh 
tutor   gives   instruction.     Formal   teaching  is  in  sonu'  enllegfs  a  roll-call  at  an  early  hour  in 
chiefly  by  means  of  lectures,  which  are  supplied  the  morning  is  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
usually  by  the  college  or  by  c>orabinations  oi  col-  prayers.    Since  the  throwing  open  of  the  univer- 
leges.    The  exception  is  the  leetures  of  the  pro-  sity,   Mansfield   College   for  Congregationalists 
fessors,   who  are  university   functionaries  and  and  Manchester  College  for  Independents  have 
whose  leetuies  are  pulilie,     At  tliese  leetures,  (if  heen  fiiunded.  as  w(dl  as  innrc  r<><'ently  a  hall  for 
which  two,  three,  or  four  may  Ik;  attended  in  a  Roman  t  atholie  students.    .Noiii'  of  these,  how- 
morning,  the  undergraduate  is  supposed  to  take  ever,  have  any  corporate  connection  with  the 
full  notes  to  which  be  maj  refer  afterwards.  Ex-  university.  Other  institutions^  which  have  an 
Mpt  an  oeeasional  request  to  construe  a  passage  inltnenoe  upon  the  spiritual  life  of  nndergrad- 
of  a  Lilt  in  or  r;re«'k  author  in  a  man's  fir-t  year,  nates  are  the  Pn^ey  Hon^e    fsc,.  Pt  sky)  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  approjich  to  what  are  known  Saint  Stephen's  ib.use,  the  latter  intended  pri- 
in  America  as  recitations.   The  instruction  given  marily  as  a  training-school  for  Church  of  Eng- 
in  the  lectures  is  supplemented  by  individual  in-  land  missionaries.  Outside  of  the  colleges  proper 
struetlon  lariven  by  the  tuiois  of  the  college.  es()«-  there  is  also  a  eonsiderable  body  of  unsttaehed 
cially  by  means  of  Sssays.  which  the  student  students,   who  are  memlM-rs  of  the  university 
writes  ou  his  subject  and  the  tutftr  corn-cts.    He-  without  bidonging  to  any  college  or  hall.  They 
yond  this,  a  man  is  supposcil  to  'read'  for  some  aie  under  the  general  superv  ision  of  an  official 
hours  each  day,  at  his  own  discretion.   This  free-  known  as  the  censor  of  unattached  students, 
dom  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Oxford  This  class  was  a<lmitted  fir«t  in  185ft.    The  total 
and  Cambridge  system.    It  is  tempered  by  a  number  of  undergraduates  is  generally  over  three 
college  e.\anilnation  known  as  'collections'  at  thousand.    Since  1884  women  have  been  allowed 
tlie  I'ml  of  eaeh  (erm;  tliis  has  no  effect  on  tlie  to  shap-  the  in-truction.  though  not  to  matrieu- 
obtaining  of  a  degree,  but  is  intended  simply  to  late  or  take  degrees.   Two  bouses,  Somerville  and 
give  the  college  authorities  an  idea  of  how  a  Lady  Margaret  Halle,  have  been  fottuded  for 
man's  work  is  progressing.  them. 

The  afternoon  is  devoted  by  most  undergradn*  BiuLrooiiAPHT.  For  detailed  official  information, 

ates  to  at1ili'*tie  exercise  of  otie  sort  or  another,  cotisuM  thi-  annual  T'nirrrsiti/  C<ilrnd<ir ;  ahso  tho 

interest  in  which  forms  a  normal  part  of  the  life.  Stuthnl'.'j  JlundbooL  to  (he  I'uirrrsily  of  Oxford. 

Distinctions  won  in  this  way — the  rigbt  to  wear  For  historical  and  descriptive  treatment.  BriKl- 

the  'blue,'  the  university  color  which  denotes  that  rick,  Hiatoru  of  Oxford  Universitj/   ( London, 

the  wearer  has  represented  the  university  in  1886) ;  Wells.  Oxford  and  Its  Collegen  fib., 

erirkct,  foothall.  rowing,  etc. — are  as  eagerly  cov-  18!U»)  ;  Clark.  Thv  f'olh  firs  of  Oxford  ( ib.,  1801)  ; 

eted  as  a  'double  first'  in  the  schools.    In  the  Andrew   T.mLr.   Oxford    (ib..    ISTft)  :  (Joldwin 

evening  the  wlnde  rollogc  assemhles  in  tlie  liatl  Smith,  0'  ""/  and  ]hr  ('ollnirs    (ib.,   ISOo)  ; 

for  dinner,  the  doos  sitting  at  the  'high  table'  on  Uasbdall,  Jlistory  of  Univcrtiiieg  in  the  Middle 

ft  sort  of  dais.  Bveaklatt  and  londi  are  taken  Age*  (Oxford,  1895).  For  fictitious  description. 
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wliilc  Huphcs's  Tom  Itroirn  at  Oxford  (Cam- 
briil','f,  istil)  ;:;iv(s  a  jirrtty  accurat4;  picture  uf 
tliox-  ilav-.  (lie  Im-I  iiiiKkrn  presentation  of  thv 
life  and  xpirit  of  tlie  place  has  been  given  by  an 
American,  L.  P.  Bmith,  in  The  Youth  Of  Pamat- 
9U»  (London,  18i)5).  See  also  Oxvon,  mud  ttw 
Articles  on  the  separate  colleges. 

OXrQAJjL.  The  bik  of  the  ox,  greniah* 
yellow  in  color.  It  has  several  uses  in  the  arts 
and  manufACtures.  It  is  an  excellent  cleansing 
agent  on  account  of  tlu-  abundance  of  soda  in 
it*  composition,  vvhiiU  gives  it  a  soapy  quality, 
and  is  tiaed  for  scouring  wool  and  other  pur* 
poMfl.  It  is  reduced  to  the  lorn  of  an  extnu^ 
for  preeervAtion,  and  is  disHlved  in  alknline 
\vat<'r  for  use.  Its  chief  employment  is  in  mix- 
iiij,'  t'olui6,  *'!specially  in  water-color  painting, 
tlio  fircct  being  t«  give  them  tenacity  and  fluid- 
ity. It  18  also  an  ingredient  in  varniali  and  ia 
ft  sttbatitute  for  bdin  ink,  and  Is  used  in  paint* 
ing  on  ivory. 

OS'IA^NA,  Lakk  or.  The  ancient  name  of  a 
lake  la  Asia.  Bee  Abal 

OXIDASE  (from  C.k.  6(61,  oxt/s,  sharp, 
quick,  acid).  The  nauie  of  a  group  of  in- 
adequately known  eniymea  (q.v.),  pipdndng 
direct  oxidation  of  venous  substances,  particu- 
larly coloring  matters  and  sugars.  Oxidases  ap- 
pear to  l>u  widely  distrilmti'd  among  jilarits, 
having  U-eu  found  in  many  fungi,  in  the  latex 
(miU^  or  colored  s:ip)  of  certain  plants,  and  in 
many  Icindg  of  leaves  and  fruits  Probably  tbqr 
will  be  found  to  play  an  important  rAtc  both 
as  a<:('iits  in  normal  funcfions  and  as  tho  canse 
of  iliM'aH*".  The  dcstructiou  of  chlonipliyll  in 
certain  areas  of  leaves,  as,  for  example,  in  to- 
bacco ('mosaic'  disease),  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  oxidizing  enzymes  upon  the  green  |iig- 
ment. 

OXIDES  (from  Gk.  iiit,  oxi/a,  sharp,  quick, 
acid) .  A  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  eompoundb 

of  oxygen,  but  more  especially  to  thos*^  in  whirh 
oxygen  is  combined  only  with  a  tn<tal  or  a 
metalloid.  The  principal  classos  of  oxidi's  are 
the  basic  or  metallic  oxides,  and  the  acid  oxides 
or  acid  anhydrides.  Lime,  the  oxide  of  calcium, 
ia  an  cxampto  of  oxidea  of  the  first  elnss.  F-uI- 
phur  trioxide,  or  svlphurle  anhydride  (SO,),  is 
an  example  of  oxldi  s  of  the  sectmd  class.  An 
oxide  of  one  class  as  a  rule  combines  readily 
with  an  oxide  of  the  secoml  ('la•.-^  to  form  a 
salt.  Thus  lime  combines  with  sulphur  trioxide 
to  term  calcium  sulphate.  Oxidm  are  frequently 
preparet)  hy  the  dirert  union  i  f  n\  u'«  n  with 
other  cU'uiiiits.  Thus  the  oxides  *if  all  th«'  ele- 
ments, except  Iiroinine.  chlorine.  Ihiorine.  iodine, 
gold,  and  platinum  (not  to  mention  the  inert 
elements  argon,  helinm,  etc.),  may  be  prepared. 
Many  of  the  metallic  oxides  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  carl)onate!«.  nitrates,  and  other 
salts  of  volatiliznble  acids.  Thus  chalk  l  eali  ium 
carbonate)  i»  transformed  by  heat  into  liwe. 
The  metallie  oxides  ocrurring  in  nature  are 
among  the  moat  abundant  and  valuable  ores. 
Thus  hematite  (•e'winioxide  of  iron),  pyroluflito 
(mftnpane.se  diAil.  1,  and  cassiterite  (tin 
dioxide)  are  important  ores,  respectively,  of 
iron,  manganese,  and  tin. 

OX'LFT.  TA^its  ArArnoNALD  (1S55— ).  A 
Canadian  author,  t>orn  at  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia, 
October  22,  1855.  He  graduated  B.A.  from  Dal* 


housie  University  in  1874,  and  su!is<H]tiently 
studied  at  Harvard.  Called  to  the  bar  in  187S, 
he  pructieed  in  his  native  city  for  tlve  years  anil 
then  became  legal  adviser  to  the  Uepartment  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries  at  Ottawa.  During  this 
period  be  edited  Nova  Hcvtia  Decisions  ( 1830-S3) 
and  Young's  Admiralty  Decisions  (1882).  He 
resigned  his  position  in  1801,  and  in  18S)2  he 
became  man«f;''r  <if  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany at  Montreal.  Before  leaving  Ottawa,  Oxlty 
had  begun  bin  long  aeries  of  books  for  buy«, 
among  which  are  Btrt  Lloyd's  Boyhood  { 1887 ) ; 
Up  Amotuj  thr  Ire  flois  (ISllOi  :  Tht  Chore  lt">i 
of  Camp  Kippcua  (l8yi);  Donald  GianS  n  Dt- 
vlo/imrnt  (1892);  Diamond  Hock  (1893); 
Archie  ifcKcmic,  the  Young  Nor'uxster  {1^9*); 
In  the  Witds  of  the  Weaf  tfooH  (IS94) ;  On  the 
World's  Roof  (ISOfil  :  fn  th.-  String  of  the  Sea 
(1897);  Fife  and  Drum  at  Louisbourg  (1809); 
and  Lhasa  at  Last,  a  jOOIlMy  tO  the  ForbiddB 
City  of  'J'lU't  (  I'.HK)  I  . 

OXI^EYA  (  Neo  I.at,  nauiod  in  honor  of  John 
<)sh  \i,  an  .\ustralian  explorer  in  the  nineteenth 
century) ,  or  KuNUEBSiA.  A  genus  of  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Cedrelace»,  of  which  one  species, 
Flmdertim  Osleyana,  the  yellow  wood  of  Eastern 
Australia,  often  attains  a  hei^t  of  100  feet.  Its 
timlx-r  is  valued  for  boat-buildin^',  for  cahinet- 
work,  and  for  other  purposes  where  an  orna- 
mental wood  is  desired.  It  is  quite  resistant  to 
attadca  of  ants,  an  important  consideration  in 
t  ropieal  eountrliia.  A  yellow  dye  Is  obtained  from 
the  tree.   See  FundUSIA. 

OZIilP.  An  oraamenUl  plant.  See  Pm- 
nonE. 

OXPECKEB,  or  Bitfalo-Bibd.  Any  of  sev- 
eral starlings,  or  starling-Uke  hirds,  which  ga^er 
about  eattle  and  pick  the  parasites  from  their 

hides,  or  feed  n]>on  the  inserts  which  they  dis- 
turb in  the  grasw.  The  name  more  esf>eeially 
Ixlon^.'s  to  a  South  Afriean  s|Heies  {Huphapa 
Afriratut),  which  seeks  the  company  of  the  wild 
buffalo,  and  nowadays  of  tame  eattle.  and  picka 
the  ticks  from  their  hide<!.  Another  species 
{Hiifthfi/ja  erythrorhyncha) ,  dist  intrui>hed  by  its 
red  hill,  j>erforins  the  same  servi<'e  for  the  rhi- 
noeero.>s,  and  is  oornrnouly  ealled  'rhi noeeros  bird.' 
Similar  birds  with  similar  hahits  are  known  in 
the  Orient  as  'buffalo-birds,'  and  belong  to  the 
large  genus  Stnmopastor.  Rimilar  habits  beleof 
fo  tile  Anierican  cow  hiifls  (q.v.).  rorripare 
lirrrALO-BiRo;  and  see  Plate  of  Labks  a5P 
S*Aitiimt. 

OXTTS.    Tl'<>  nnrirnt  nnmc  of  the  AmO 

OX-WARBLE,    See  }ioT;  VVabbuE. 

OZY-ACIDS.  Those  acids  which  contain  o»r- 
gen,  as  distingutslied  from  the  adds  which  do 
not  contain  oxyieen  and  were  formerly  designated 
as  hydrae4d9.  The  term  oxy-aelda  is  now  seldom 

used  in  this  >(  n>e.  On  the  other  hand,  tlif  term 
oxy-acids,  or  preferably  hydroxy-acids,  is  applied 
by  Oinanie  cheraista  to  carbon  compounds  that 
are  at  onoe  acids  and  alcohols,  i.e.  acids  M-ho« 
moleenles  eentain  one  or  more  hydrox>-l  groups 
(Oil)  attached  to  a  hydrocarbon  radicle.  (See 
AlXX)HOt.».)  Thus  oxy  acetic  arid,  or  hvdroxy- 
acetic  ari<l,  kno\\n  as  •^dycollic  acid.'  haa  tha 
constitutional  fornuiln  eH,(OH ) .COOH. 

OXTMlSfA  (Neo  Lnt,  from  Gk.  Hit,  oertf», 
sharp,  quick,  add).  A  fosail  ereodont  mammal 
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from  tiie  Waaatich  Lower  Eooeiie  beds  ol  the 
Weitafii  United  State*.  See  PAmonua. 

OXYOEN  (from  Gk.  ^(<t,  CNiy«,  sharp,  quick, 
acid  +  -Yer^f,  -getuia,  producing,  from  ylypw^iu, 
gigncHthai,  to  boc-oiiR  j.  A  gatst-ous  eleiiicnt  i:«o- 
lated  by  Prieelky  in  1774.  Priestley's  eiasskal 
resettrebes  in  pneumatic  diantstry  led  him  to  the 
discovers-  tlint  whrii  red  iiieromio  oxide  is  heated 
by  the  sun's  ravs  it  <if cumjfows  iiitt)  a  colorless 
gas,  whiili  he  culled  'dephlugisticatcd  air,'  ami 
metallic  mercury.  A  year  later  Scheele,  in 
Sweden,  indepciMently  discovered  oxygen,  giving 
it  the  name  of  'empyreal  air.'  Shortly  after- 
wards Condorcei  suggested  the  name  ot  *Tital 
air.'  Lavoisiir.  hcnvi'Vir,  was  the  first  ilofiniteiy 
to  establish  the  true  character  of  oxygen,  and  it 
was  be  who  first  gav«  it  its  prescint  name.  Sea 
Chehistbt. 

Oxygen  exists  uneombined  in  the  atmeaphere, 

to  the  extent  of  21  [)er  cent,  hy  volume  and  more 
than  23  per  cent.  l>y  Jii  i-ombiiMitioH,  U)o, 

it  ii  very  al)iin<l;int  in  naturt'.  forming  eight- 
ninths  by  weight  of  all  water  and  a  considerable 
percentage  by  weight  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
chalk,  which  are  the  three  moat  abundant  and 
widely  distributed  constituents  of  the  earth** 
crust.  It  i>i  flirt lu  r  a  noniial  coinponciit  of  runirly 
every  rock  ami  m int  ra!,  iiud  of  iill  animal  and 
▼egataUe  tissut  H  and  (luid!«.  It  is  absorbed  in 
large  quantities  from  Uie  atmospkere  by  animals 
and  vegetables  in  the  process  of  respiration,  but 
])Iant>  aNo  cvolvr  it  niuler  the  influence  of  sun- 
Uxyf^'i  n  may  \w  rt-adily  prepared  by  heat- 
in;,'  red  iMiTiiiric  oxide,  by  heatin;:  iiian<,'aiii-so 
dioxide  to  a  red  heat,  or  by  heating  potassium 
chlorate  to  370*  C.  Oommcrcially  it  was  long 
made  by  heating  manganese  dioxide,  either  alone 
or  together  with  potassium  chlorate.  The  alter* 
nate  forniatinn  ami  ilciompositioii  of  nikniine 
manganates  wab  originnlly  proposed  in  iHOd  by 
Tessie  du  Motay,  as  a  process  of  nianufacturing 
oxysKn  for  Illuminating  purposes.  The  process 
has  Men  successfully  employed  in  Kuroi>e  and  the 
United  States.  But  more  recently  the  alternate 
formatiua  und  di-eomposition  of  barium  {leroxide 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the  foninu'rc  ial 
production  of  oxygen.  Tliis  method,  which  was 
chiefly  developed' by  the  brothers  Urin,  consists 
in  heating  barium  oxide  to  a  dull  red  heat  In  a 
current  of  air,  whereby  it  is  eonverted  into  bari- 
um peroxide,  whicli  at  a  -^tiW  greater  heat  is 
decomposed  again  into  hariitm  oxide  and  free 
oxygen.  This  cconuinic  iiroct  ss  is  being  worked 
on  a  laige  scale  in  various  places.  Pictet,  in 
1901,  announced  the  invention  of  an  economical 
method  for  obtaining  oxygi-n  from  the  air. 

Oxygen  (symbol,  O;  atomic  weight,  16;  see 
Aroiiic  W'KK.ins)  is  a  colorless,  iMlorh-^s,  and 
tasteless  gas  wltieh  has  been  condeiist-d  tu  a  pale 
steel-blue,  transparent  liquid,  boiling  at — 181.4° 
C.  and  freesiog  to  a  white  solid  at — ^^SS^C.  Com- 
pared with  air  as  unity,  oxygen  has  a  speeiilo 
gravity  of  1.1504,  and  it  is-  the  least  refractive 
of  all  pases.  Oxyjjen  is  sH^'titly  maynetic,  which 
property  is  diininislu'd  or  ttinporarily  suspended 
by  elevation  of  temperature.  When  examined 
through  thick  la.vers,  oxygen  has  a  bluish  tinge 
of  color.  It  combines  directly  w-ith  most  of  the 
elempnt*?.  (See  OxiDES.)  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
LI.  V  ill  r  und  marly  all  natural  waters  contain 
oxy;;fii  in  stdution  which  can  be  completely  re- 
moved by  boiling  in  vacuo.  This  dissolved  oxy- 
gen is  the  source  from  which  fish  obtain  the  oxy- 


gu  necessary  to  sustain  life.  In  the  pure  state 
may  be  inhaled,  for  a  time,  with  impunity,  an4 
it  even  acta  as  a  tonic  or  exhilarant.  its  long* 
continued  respiration,  however,  is  harmful.  In 

pure  oxygen  bodies  burn  witli  iiiik  Ii  j^rcaler  bril* 
iiaucy  than  in  common  air.    See  Cumbcstio^. 

Oxygen  has  been  used  successfully  to  maintain 
air  in  a  respirable  condition,  as  in  diving  bells, 
submarine  vessels,  etc.,  and  its  use  has  been  sug- 
gested for  the  revivifying  of  the  atmo-phi  if  in 
public  halls.  It  finds  extensive  appliealion,  in 
connect  ion  with  li_\  iiro;ien  or  illuminating  gas,  to 
produce  the  (ixyhydrogen  tlume.  (See  OXYllYDBO- 
VEN  Blowiii'K  and  DrummonD  LmuT.)  It  is 
also  used  in  the  bleaching  of  paper  palp,  in  the 
oxidation  and  thickening  of  ofls  which  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  variiisli  ati<l  oilclollis,  fur 
the  purpose  of  hastening  the  maturing  of  spirits, 
or  liquors,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  vinqar. 

S<,-e  also  OzON'E. 

OZYOEN,  IN  Mkdicln'E.  Oxygen  is  widely 
used,  both  in  medical  and  surgical  practice,  in 
three  ways:  By  the  inhalation  of  the  gas  itself, 
by  drinking  oxygenated  water,  and  by  means  of 

peroxide  of  liydrogcn. 

When  employed  us  a  ^a-^,  oxygen  is  liberated 
slowly  from  a  cylinder  coniainin>,'  ii  un<ler  .trong 
pressure,  and  inhaled.  In  this  form  it  is  given 
in  all  conditions  where  there  is  interference  with 
respiration.  In  the  later  stages  of  pneumonia, 
when  there  is  danger  to  life  from  deficient  aera- 
tion of  tile  IdiHid  :  in  tlii'  elironic  bronchitis  of  old 
people;  und  for  the  resu>icitation  of  victims  of 
>-(ial-gas  asphyxiation,  o.xygen  gas  is  of  verj'  great 
value.  It  will  allay  the  oppression  and  dyspniea 
in  phthisis  and  other  wasting  diseases,  it  acts 
us  a  direct  stimulant  to  the  rei-jiiratory  mucinis 
membraiu'.  ami  has  a  tieneficial  i  tTet  t  on  the  heart 
and  respiration.  When  prolon^'eil  anastlnsin  is 
ntH'essary,  oxygen  is  often  given  in  conjunction 
with  the  general  nna'sthetics,  to  relieve  cyanosis, 
and  as  a  safegimrd  against  cardiac  or  respiratmy 
failure.  The  use  of  oxygen  in  medicine  is  dun 
to  the  valuable  opinions  and  demOAStvationa  <it 
Dr.  A.  H.  Smith,  of  Xcw  York. 

OxvuKNATcn  WAT^ut  is  a  solution  of  the  gas  in 
distilled  water,  made  under  preesure,  and  drawn 
ofT  by  means  oif  a  tap  such  m  is  used  in  siphons. 
It  is  taken  internally,  a  glassful  at  a  dose,  and 
has  a  distinct  value  in  chrunie  dyspepsia,  per- 
sistent vsmiting,  constipation,  and  in  headachca, 
whether  neuralgic  or  digestive. 

Peboxive  of  KYOBooKir  is  a  powerfnt  Tocal 
antiseptic,  po->se-ssin^'  (he  projierty  of  efTen  esein;; 
in  the  presence  of  puw,  wliich  it  is  useful  in  de- 
tecting in  doubtful  cases.  It  is  widely  used  in 
diphtheria  to  loosen  and  destroy  the  false  mem- 
brane. Application  is  made  by  means  of  a  awab 
or  spray.  It  is  much  used  to  cleanse  ulcers  and 
wash  out  absceiis  cavities.  Sec  Uyuroge>'  Di- 
oxroB. 

OXYHYDROOEN   BLOWPIPE,    or  Com- 

porNO  liu)\vpiPF.  An  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  hydrni;!'!!  is  !)urTii-il  in  i)urr  nxyL'en.  tlie 
flame  having  an  exceedingly  high  temperature. 
This  apparatus,  invented  by  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1801.  and  originally  called  a 
'hydrostatic  blowpipe,'  may  be  used  for  fusing 
higlilv  refrui  tnrv  substanreH.  .Aceordinp  to  Bun- 
pen,  a  temperature  of  2844"  C.  (5151"  F.)  is  ob- 
tained when  a  jet  of  oxygen  gas  in  brought  within 
the  flame  of  hydrogen  gas.  A  watch  spring  held 
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in  such  a  llaiiu',  which  is  almost  colorless,  burns 
with  bright  MciiUillations,  and  platiiiuiii  can  be 
boiled  by  nieana  of  the  ilanie.  Ibe  principal  use 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  has  befen  for  fu»«ing 
nu'tals,  although  recently  Himilar  results  have 
betjn  obtained  by  the  electric  furnace.    iSee  CoM- 

SVHTION ;  DRCMXIOND  LIQUT. 

OXYTOCICS  (from  Gk.  ^vr&ner,  oxytokion, 
medicine  to  facilitate  quick  delivery,  from 
oxys,  sliarp,  (jiiick,  acid  +  rUot,  tukos,  birth). 
Keniedies  wliich  increase  uterine  contractions. 
The  chief  drugis  of  this  dusa  are  ergot  (^.v.) 
and  quinine  (q*v.).  Ergot  is  the  most  widely 
known  and  usra  oxytone,  and  was  fbrroerly  em* 
ployed  {(I  liastcii  lalinr,  hni  it  is  now  kiiown  tlint 
this  praetiie  is  exlieniely  dangerous,  as  it  causes 
a  tetanic  instead  of  an  intermittent  contraction 
of  tlie  wall  of  the  uterus  and  may  lead  to  its 
rnptore,  an  aoeidcat  often  ftital.  It.sliould  never 
be  given  until  the  uterus  has  been  emptied.  In 
this  way  it  is  frequently  given  after  labor,  to 
cause  (  intractioii  of  the  iiterus  Mid  ao  prevent 
hemorrhage. 

OXYUBn  (Neo-Let.,  from  Gk.  i(6t,  ottys, 

sharp,  quick,  acid  4-  ivpd,  oura,  tail  i  .  A  nema- 
tod<'  woriu  iM'loiigiuj,'  to  the  Ascai  iii  r.  ( liai  u  tc  r- 
ized  by  a  fusiform  shape  and  a  rnuniled  oval 
aperture.  The  variety  vermicularis  is  the  thread- 
worm  or  maw'worm  round  in  the  sigmoid  flexure 
and  in  the  rectum  of  human  beings.  In  horses 
this  worm  is  called  the  bot.  The  male  is  %  inch, 
the  female  nearlj  V&  inch  in  lengtli.  See  Akthkl- 

MIKTIOS. 

OTBB  (AF.,  to  hear).   A  term  employed  in 

conimon  law  y»ien(lin<x  to  -^i^rnify  a  demand  liy  one 
party  to  an  action,  to  hear  reail,  or  to  have  pro- 
dvice<i  for  insjiect ion,  a  dorunient  to  wliicli  the 
other  party  refers  in  his  pleadings.  Originally 
where  a  party  based  his  claim  or  defense  upon 
a  deed,  letters  testamentary,  or  letters  of  admin- 
istration,  he  was  ohliped  to  'make  profert*  of  the 
instrument,  thai  is.  allc;,"'  that  lie  prodnood  it 
in  court,  whereujKm  tiie  otlier  party  mijrht  erave 
o_ver,'  that  is,  demand  to  hear  it  read,  in  order 
that  he  mwht  avail  himself  of  its  contents  in  his 
pleadings  if  he  deemed  it  advisable.  At  a  later 
date,  instead  nf  havin<:  it  actually  read  in  open 
court  and  sprea<lin^'  it  upon  the  records,  the 
party  making  profcrt  was  reipiired  to  ;_'i\e  the 
op|>OHjtc  party  a  true  i-opy  of  the  iiistninn  nt. 
In  England  and  most  of  the  I  lutui  States  the 

{ractioe  of  requiring  a  pleader  to  make  profert 
as  been  abolished,  and  with  it  the  praetfee  of 
demanding  oyer,  and  instead  a  party  referring  to 
an  instrument  in  a  j)leacli!ig  is  re«|uire«l  to  annex 
a  true  copy  thereto.  If  it  lu-comes  nei-essarj'  for 
a  party  to  inspect  a  document  in  the  hands  of 
the  other,  he  obtains  an  order  to  that  elTeet  from 

the  '-olirt,     Sy'f-  KviOFNTK. 

OYER  AND  TEBMINEB  I  Al  ..  to  hear  and 
to  determine).  In  English  law,  a  commission 
under  the  King's  great  seal  appointing  certain 
judges  to  hear  and  determine  criminal  causes  in 
and  for  designate<l  circuits.  This  commission  was 
very  ancient  in  it-*  origin,  it  having  fir^t  l>eon 
em|)lny-fHl  some  time  after  the  reign  of  Kdward 
III.,  the  exact  date  not  being  certain.  Itefore  the 
Judieatnre  Act  (q.v.).  tlie  commissioneni.  as  the 
ju<lge«  so  appointed  were  called,  constituted  tlic 
('ourt  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  The  nljove  act 
vest(Ni  in  <h.  nii,di  Court  of  .lustire  all  flic  |>owcrs 
formerly  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Oyer  and 


Tcnniner,  but  its  jurisdiction  of  criminal  offenses 
is  stili  de[K>n(icnt  u])on  such  a  commission.  A 
sjiecial  commission  is  sometimes  issued,  author- 
izing the  judges  to  try  certain  designated  erin* 
inal  cases  out  of  the  reaular  term. 

The  highest  court  of  eriminal  juriadletion  n 
New  York  \\as  formerly  known  as  the  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  but  it  derived  its  jurisdiction 
from  the  statutes  creating  it  and  not  from  a  oun- 
mission  as  in  England.  It  has  been  merged 
in  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Constitution.  See 
Assize. 

OYEZ  (AF.,  OF.,  bear  ye).  An  introductory 
word  soineUmes  employed  by  court  officers  or 
criers  in  ft«M«i»MMi^  the  opening  of  court.  It 
was  introduoed  into  England  by  the  Normans, 
together  with  their  other  leg-al  expressions  and 
forms.  The  English  translation  hear  ye'  is  still 
employed  bgr  moat  conit  criers  in  the  United 
States. 

OYO,  i/yfi.  The  capital  of  the  African  State 
of  Vorulia.  now  included  in  lititish  Nigeria,  sit- 
uated about  !H)  miles  northeast  of  Abeokuta 
(Map:  Africa,  E  4).  It  has  an  estimated  ^pn- 
latimi  of  60,000,  and  its  inhabitaata  an  said  to 
be  intelligent  and  skillful  in  the  crafts. 

OYSTEB  (OF.  oistre,  ouixire,  huistrc,  Fr. 
huttrCt  from  Lat.  OMtrea,  oslrcum,  from  Gk.  5»- 
Tpmw,  egrster;  connected  with  drriop,  osteon,  Lat. 
oa,  bone).  A  sessile  bivalve  moUusll  of  the  fam- 
ily Ostreida»,  especially  any  of  the  numerous 
Hj)eeies,  extinct  and  extant,  of  the  genus  Ostrea. 
The  shells  are  irregular  and  umniual;  the  fixed 
left  valve  generally  spacious,  strongly  eonvex 
without  and  excavated  within }  right  valve  goier- 
ally  plane  or  concave  externally,  always  less  con- 
vex than  its  fellow;  both  shells  beaked  ;  ligament- 
al  area  elongate  or  triangular;  hinge  toothless; 
adductor  impression  single  and  shell  subnaereoos. 


ANATOMY  OF  OSTKEA  VIHi-lMt  A. 

/(.  HiiiKv  ;  /,  llk'aiiii'iit :  <t.  /ly.  himI  «</.  ronnwUvp.  nnil  two 
KaiiKlIti  of  the  iiervouM  HjHteiu;  p.  pulpo:  6r,  blotxl-vwuel 
nom  irilla  to  aurietoof  heart ;  mm,  •vrlos;  tWb  TMtrtrl« : «. 
•xtemal  onralnir  of  sexual  and  mbbI  ormas  of  rUriit  Me  t 
bp,  poreti  fmiii  whtrh  the  wnter  tsaOM  lntt>  the  braix-btiO 
cniialK  aft«>r  ihimmIiik  thmiiKh  tbs  nflls:  nit.  mantlf  (thf  «r- 
mwB  Nhowinft  Mn"  illrwtlon  of  current*  protlnrwl  by  rUt«> ; 
fr,  frillM  ;  ftr.  caTlt.v  between  the  two  nmiitli*  foUU  ;  el.  rlos- 
ca  :  »m.  adtluctur  niusclo  (cut  acrow);  1)/.  outline  of  oiRan 
ol  Bolanas,  tlwso4!alM '  kMaciir.' 

The  oyster  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States' is  Ostn  n  1  ir<;i»M<  fi.  a  valuable  speci«"»  of 
j>r 'ti  an  elm rai  ters.  formerly  nnieh  subdividetl  by 
nystcniatista  and  almost  impossible  to  diagnose. 
The  shells  are  lateral  a^  hinged  anteriorly,  an 
elasfie  pad  (ligaments  causing  them  normally  to 
gap.  (Mosidy  appliwl  fo  their  inner  faces  and  ex- 
ten-ihle  beyond  their  tnarsjins  are  two  thin  fold* 
(mantle)   of  the  body-wall,  which  secrete  the 
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shell  in  succeflaive  layers  within  and  on  the 
mai^ins.  The  mantle  encIooM  a  chamber  (man- 
tle cavity)  open  ventrallv  nnd  posteriorly,  into 
which  project  on  each  nidp  a  ptiir  of  pills,  com- 
monly calliHl  the  'lu'iml.'  ami  in  front  of  tli<  a 
pair  of  smaller  fleshy  lobes  (palps).  AIkjvc  the 
^Ua  and  palps  lies  the  body,  eontaining  tlic  digea- 
tiTe»  nproductive,  circulatoiy,  excretoiy,  and 
nervoQS  aytatems,  and  the  adductor  muacle  which 
closes  the  shellji.  The  !n!<lu(  t()r  (popularly,  the 
'eve'  or  'heart')  lies  soinewlial  Ix-hiiul  the  middle 
of  the  lM)ii\ .  the  (lark  sairs  on  the  inside  of  eiii|)l\' 
shells  marking  its  attachments.  The  funnel- 
shaped  mouth  lies  between  the  two  pairs  of  palps. 
A  snort  gullet  leads  into  a  spacious  stomach,  and 
this  into  the  tubular  intestine  which  opens  by  an 
anus  above  the  adductor.  Surrounding  the  stom- 
ach is  tlie  liver,  a  large  dark  green  digcKtive 
gland  oj)cning  into  the  stoiuaeh  by  numerous 
ducts.  In  front  of  the  adductor  lies  the  pericar- 
diuni.  containing  the  twoKihamhered  heart  and  in 
relation  to  the  excretory  organ.  The  simple  de- 
generate nervous  system  eonsists  of  two  pairs  of 
ganglia,  oiu-  aUive  the  gtiUet  and  the  other  be- 
neath the  adductor,  connected  by  a  pair  of  nerve 
cords. 

The  sexe.s  are  separate,  hut  without  external 
distiiietioi).  Till'  M\ual  glands  whin  ri|)e  are 
creinny  vOiitr  or;.'ans  surrounding  the  digestivi' 
system  and  o))ening  on  eaeh  side  heneath  the 
adductor.  In  Long  Island  Sound  spawning  oe- 
ours  from  May  to  Au^t,  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
from  April  to  October,  in  Sonth  Ckrotina  as  early 
as  Mareh,  and  in  Florida  as  early  as  Fdiruary. 
In  oy.slers  transplanted  during  the  spawning 
season  reprwluetion  is  often  interfered  with  or 
arretted.  An  average  oyster  will  produce  16,- 
000,000  eggs  and  a  very  large  one  60,000,000. 
When  ripe  the  sexual  products  ooze  from  the  gen- 
ital openings  nnd  fertilization  results  from  their 
accidental  nurting  in  the  water.  S'ginentation 
results  in  live  or  six  hours  in  the  production  of 
a  ciliated  gastmla,  a  cup-shaped,  free-»\vimming 
OfUBniam,  often  carried  by  tjie  currents  to  found 
new  and  remote  beds.  An  embryonie  shell  soon 
appears,  and  the  little  oyster  sinks  to  the  Ixittoni, 
where,  if  favorably  situated,  it  becomes  attaehed 
by  it^  left  valve  and  gradually  assumes  the  adult 
form.  The  recently  attached  spat  is  1-80  to  1>90 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  its  subsequent  growth 
varies  with  its  environment.  Single  oysters  on 
firm  bottom  become  round  and  deep,  but  those  in 
chj>ti  rs  or  on  soft  bottom  grow  irregular  and 
elongate.  On  undiHturlted  natural  betis  they 
grow  in  clusters,  and  the  beds  repose,  a.s  a  rule, 
on  a  muddy  substratum  upon  wnich  they  have 
been  built  up  from  a  eomparatively  small  nu- 
cleus by  the  fixation,  year  after  year,  of  the 
ycning  ii|M)n  the  shells  of  their  predecessors. 

Oysters  live  from  above  low-water  mark  to  a 
depth  of  15  fathoms,  where  the  density  is  between 
1.002  and  1.025,  the  optimum  being  from  1.01 1  to 
1.022,  and  in  a  range  of  temperature  which  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  extends  froni  .32 '  F.  to  00°  F. 
The  ciiilii  vos  and  fry  require  more  ('jnaMi-  ami 
Stable  conditions,  the  temperature  re<|uired  Ix'ing 
between  68*  F.  and  80'  F.  The  iH-st  and  most 
productive  beds  are  commonly  in  strong  tidal 
eorrerits.  which  dessemlnate  the  fry  and  food  and 

keep  the  old  shells  clean  enough  to  catch  the  spat. 
Diatoms  constitute  ahmit  !M)  jK-r  cent,  of  the 
oyster's  fotxl,  the  rest  consisting  of  other  small 
{daata  and  animals,  and  in  the  breeding  season  of 


ita  own  c^kb  and  fry.  The  latter  are  eaten  by 
otiier  moiluBca  also,  and  from  its  attechment 
until  It  reaches  n  large  size  the  oyster  is  preyed 
upon  by  .starfish,  drills  ( I'rosjilpinx  ) ,  drumfish, 
rays,  and  nthcr  iiggre^-.ive  eiuMiiic-.  wliile  it  wages 
a  passive  tight  against  starvation  and  sulToea- 
tion  with  mussels,  barnacles,  sponges,  worms, 
aquatic  vegetation,  nnd  other  prolific  or  luxuri- 
ant  organisms  growing  on  the  beds. 

Ostrca  }'iriiiiu<-'i  occurs  from  the  (lulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence  to  the  tropics,  but  l>etween  Cape  Breton 
and  Cajn'  Cod  tin-  Sheepscot  River,  Mame,  is  its 
only  locality.  It  has  also  been  introduced  in  San 
Francisco  liay,  where  it  breeds  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. The  yield  of  Eastern  oysters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  was  as  follows: 
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Value* 

1.  fiia.isi 

19.740^677 

2.  r.43.e7'j 
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a84,9N 

10.a86.6M 

1.9I0.6S4 
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IIMdIe  Atlsntle  Stotisa.   

New  EnKland  Ktuten  „,^„.,^.. 

Pacific  Stnt4>N  

$14,331,713 

•  Value  to  oyBt«rmen  am!  Kniwers. 


The  greatest  production  is  in  ('hesapealce  Bay, 
wlicre  the  i)rincipal  yield  is  from  the  natural 
beds.  Most  of  the  oysters  from  New  England  and 
from  New  York  and  the  outer  coast  of  New  Jer* 
sey  are  produced  by  planted  beds;  the  entire 
yield  of  the  Pacific  Cbast  is  similarly  derived,  and 
there  has  been  recently  a  considerable  increase 
in  oyster  culture  in  Xcav  Jers^'y,  Virginia,  and 
other  .*stiites.  The  nund>er  of  jK^rsons  engaged  in 
the  industry  is  estimated  at  upward  of  00,000, 
but  as  many  of  them  are  employed  part  of  tlie 
ycBT  in  other  fisheries,  farming,  etc,  oeflnite  ate- 
tistics  are  not  available.   Baltimore  ia  tte  moat 

extensive  market  and  N'rw  York  1m8  E  COOdder- 
able  export  trade  with  Europe. 

The  native  oy.ster  of  the  Pacific  €k)ast  is  Oslrea 
lurida,  a  email  thin-shelled  apeciee.  It  is  her-  . 
maphradttic,  and,  like  the  Euiropean  oyster,  re- 
tains its  voung  for  a  time  in  the  mantle  cavity. 
In  lUOi  159,340  bushels,  valued  at  $251,192, 
were  ntarlteted,  principally  cm  tha  Fadfle  Ooaet* 


piflono  COAST  onraa. 


The  European  oyster  (Ostrra  rdiih'si)  is  foimd 
from  Italv  to  Norway.  It  is  a  round  thin  slielled 
spc(  ies,  more  sliapely  than  the  .Vmi'rican  s[H'cie3, 
and  lu  rniaphroditic,  first  female  and  afterwards 
male.  It  is  less  prolific  tiban  its  .\merienn  rela- 
tive and  the  young  undergo  considerable  develop- 
ment in  the  msntle  chamber  of  the  mother.  It 
thrives  in  water  of  full,  or  nlmtvst  full,  organic 
density.  The  Portuguese  oyster  {Oatrea  anffu- 
lata)  sexually  and  in  its  habita  more  claae|y  re- 
sembles Oatrea  I'ir^ntco. 
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OYSTEft. 


'  Tli«  oyiten  of  JapsB  mre  (Mre»  mpuBat», 
in  «fuino«r  and  modemtel^  braddah 

or  inodiTiifelv  salt  wator  tlirmifilioiit  the  whole 
nrchipilHgii ;  aini  Oatna  yi;/iis,  a  very  Jiirg«»  twilt 
water  8pe«  ICS  found  in  deep  water.  Many  other 
Species  of  Ostrea  are  found  in  temperate  and 
tropieal  seas  thnmgfaout  the  -world. 

Fossil  Oystebs.  The  oyster  family  appears 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  some  imperfectly  known 
forms,  such  as  Ostnii  iioljilisnima  of  the  Car 
bouiferous.  Th*'  family  is  found  also  in  the 
Pemiun.  In  tlic  J  i  ia»»ic  it  is  represented  by  a 
atrangly  plicated  form,  Alectryonia,  which  lonn 
beeomes  more  proniin«nt  in  the  Juras8i«  and  Cre- 
taceous. There  art-  also  the  comni'  n  i  iiate 
shells  of  Gryphffia  and  ExogjTa  in  tin  Jarassic 
and  Cretaceous.  Ostrea  itself  is  known  in  the 
Mesozoic,  but  it  attained  its  maximum  of  siase 
and  abundance  in  the  Tertiary.  The  sandv  marls 
of  tliis  period  in  the  Southea^sicrn  Uniteu  States 
often  contain  great  numbers  of  very  large  spcci- 
na-Jis  n{  oysters.  «'>|M'(  ially  of  two  8|K'tifs,  (txtnn 
(Jeorgiami  and  Ostrea  acUmformiti.  ixinbult 
White,  C.  A.,  "A  Beview  oi  the  Fossil  Oatreidn 
of  North  America  and  a  Comparison  of  the  Fos- 
sil ^th  the  Living  Forms,"  iiftiMiai  Report  of  ihm 
r  nil  1. 1  Stntrs  drolofioat  fittTocy,  voi.  iv.  (Wash- 
ington, 1SS3). 

Oyster  Culture.  Owing  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  natural  iieds  and  their  inability  to  supply 
the  ^mand  for  oysters,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  rofiort  tn  artificial  methods  of  production, 
effecting,'  (  1  1  an  increase  in  the  number  of  eggs 
fertili/i'il ;  I  J  i  an  increase  in  tla-  snrfacos  avail- 
able for  fixation,  and  also  uf  tla^  nnmh^r  oi  t^pat 
attaching;  (3)  the  saving  of  s|>at  and  young 
oyateis  which  would  naturally  f«U  victims  to 
enemies  and  adveme  physical  eonditlons;  and 

(4)  the  ufilizalion  of  liirreii  Ixittoms  and  natu- 
rally unavailalilt!  food  sujijilies.  But  a  small 
part  of  the  area  under  water  suitalile  for  oj'sters 
na<'  been  utilized  by  nature,  mainly  for  lack  of 
suitable  bodies  for  the  attachment  of  the  young. 
In  the  United  States  such  barren  bottom  is  util- 
ized by  clearing  it  of  all  rubbish  and  either  plant- 
ing 'cultch'  to  collect  the  spat,  or  else  young 
oysters  (seed),  that  they  may  improve  in  size, 
•nape,  and  quality  under  conditions  safer  and 
more  favorable  tlian  in  their  orifpnal  environ- 
ment. In  certain  places  either  method  may  mie> 
ceed,  but  commonly  a  locality  is  better  awipted 
to  one  than  the  utlter. 

The  mo«t  suitable  bottom  for  oyster  culture 
consists  oi  firm  mud  or  of  a  firm  substratum 
with  a  thin  surface  of  soft  inud,  but  stable 

sandy  Iwttoin  i-  often  used  with  success.  Rocky 
bottom  is  usually  dctleicnt  in  food,  loose  sand 
drifts  and  comt-^  tin'  oy-trrs.  ami  very  soft  muJ 
ingulfs  and  stitics  them  or  prudiaes  iniertor  elon- 
gate stock.  Mild  naturally  too  Moft  may  l>e  util- 
ised by  distributing  over  it  shells,  sandi  or  other 
material,  whieh,  renting'  on  or  near  the  surtace, 
furnishes  a  firm  foundation  upon  which  the 
growing  oyster  umy  repose  in  security.  For  spat- 
collceting  it  is  frequently  advanlnjicous  to  use 
hard  mud,  gravel,  or  rocky  bottom  in  shoal  water, 
ill  adapted  to  adult  oysters  from  deficiency  of 
food.  The  bottom  lieing  projwrly  prepared  and 
its  boundaries  marked  with  stakes  or  buoys, 
either  system  luay  lie  adii[itiil  to  arrnr<l  with 
circumstances,  liciicrally  seed-planting  i.s  more 
certain  in  its  results  and  yields  quicker  returns 
to  the  grower.  Seed-oysten  TMy  from  'blisters' 


^  inch  in  diameter  to  individuals  almost  ready 
for  market,  but  ordimirily  they  are  between  I 

and  3  inches  long.  They  are  obtninod  froni 
planters  making  a  specialty  of  seed  production  or 
from  natural  beds,  their  cost  varj-ing  from  10 
cents  to  $1  per  bushel,  the  larger  culled  stodc* 
separate,  well  shaped,  and  free  from  rubbish, 
bringing  higher  prices  and  giving  the  best  rcsulin. 
From  300  to  600  bushels  of  cuUed  seed  per  acre 
are  used,  a  la r;xer  quantity  of  'rough' material  be- 
irif.'  rtHiuired,  aa  much  of  it  consists  of  old  sheila 
and  d(^l)ri8.  It  ia  usually  sowed  broadcast  with 
sho\wia  from  boats.  FurUier  attention,  other 
than  that  required' to  keep  the  beds  dMUi  and 
free  from  enemies,  is  generally  unnecesSMy,  eape* 
cially  if  culled  seed  has  been  xmed. 

The  system  of  spat-collecting  is  often  extreme 
ly  productive,  though  sometimes,  for  reasons  not 
well  understood.  It  renilts  in  complete  fiailure. 
>Spat  will  attach  to  almost  any  clean  solid  body, 
but  certain  materials,  from  their  shape, structure, 
or  elieapness,  poR.se h«  advantages  whicli  (iinnuend 
them.  The  most  widely  used  and  one  of  the  beat 
forms  of  culteli  consists  of  tile  clean  shells  of 
the  Agister  itself.  They  arc  cheap,  readily  obtain- 
able in  an  oyster  regions,  and,  owing  to  their 
size  and  shape,  can  b<»  iisi'd  with  success  on  ixit- 
tom  too  soft  for  most  other  materials.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  to  them  is  that  so  many  spat 
sometimes  attach  to  a  shell  that  they  have  no 
room  for  growth,  and  scallop  (Pecten).  jingle 
(Anomia),  and  other  small  frafrile  shells  are 
sometimes  jireferable,  as  they  eateh  the  sjjat  in 
smaller  clusters  and  tend  to  break  up  as  the 
oysters  grow,  but,  owing  to  tlieir  lightness,  they 
cannot  be  used  in  strong  currents.  The  cost  of 
oyster  shells  is  from  2  to  6  cents  per  bushel,  and 
sometimes  they  may  be  had  for  the  hauling. 
Coarse  gravi  l,  y)et>l>h  s,  an<l  crushed  stone  are  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  I^ng  Island  Sound 
and  vicinity,  but  require  a  harder  bottom  than 
shells.  Tlie  iiarticlw  average  about  the  size 
of  a  wain  1  1  smaller,  and  as  but  few  spat 
attach  to  each,  the  oysters  are  well  shaped,  less 
laborious  to  cull,  and  a  larger  proportion  sur\'ive. 
Tliis  inati  rial  eosi^  from  ,">  to  H  cents  per  busliel 
and  the  cost  of  planting  ia  about  the  same  as  of 
shells,  %  to  5  cents  per  biuhel,  aeoordlng  to  loeal 
conditions. 

Shells,  stones,  and  gravel  are  dlstrilnited,  like 

seed,  from  boats  or  scows.  From  250  to  (500  bush- 
els per  acre  are  used,  soft  bottom  requiring  more 
than  hard.  If  tticre  are  e\teii>ive  l>ed>  uf  adult 
oysters  in  the  vicinity,  ond  especially  if  the  cur- 
rents s*!t  from  them  to  the  snat  beds,  they  cM 
be  (tepeoded  noon  to  supply  the  fry,  but  if  not, 
adult  oysters  should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of 
'.\0  (o  GO  bu>lirls  j>er  acre.  The  brood  ov-^ters 
should  be  planted  several  months  before  the 
sjMiwning  season,  but  the  cultch  should  not  lie 

fmt  down  until  spawning  is  about  to  begin,  that 
t  may  he  free  from  sUme  and  sediment  when  the 
fry  is  ready  to  fix,  even  a  thin  coatintr  of  ^'d'u 
inent  l>eiitg  suflieient  to  bullueale  the  yuuug 
oyster  at  that  period. 

Some  planters  allow  the  beds  to  remain  un- 
worked  until  the  crop  is  ready  to  market,  but  to 
produce  oysters  of  superior  shape  and  quality, 
the  clusters  should  be  taken  up  and  separated  as 
-o<in  as  they  can  Ik"  culled  without  injury.  It  fn^ 
queiitly  happens  that  good  localities  for  ol>taining 
a  s<'t  are  not  favorable  to  the  production  of  mai^ 
ketable  oysters,  and  in  this  case  the  culled  yoo^f 
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may  l>e  transplanted  with  advantage  and  profit 
to  beds  posaewed  of  an  environment  more  favor- 
mble  for  the  adults.  Whether  cultch  or  aeed  be 
planted,  the  beds  nhould  be  closely  watched  to 
protect  thpin  from  enemies  which  aomietimes 
work  iiavor  uni^uspocted  Until  the  time  eomea 
to  market  the  crop. 

The  United  States  Fish  Coramiasion  is  ex- 
perimentiitg  with  a  ayatem  of  fattening  oyntntB 
artificially,  hy  ruing  ferttlfsers  to  sttnralate  the 
production  of  oyster  food  in  ponds.  (ioo<l  results 
have  been  attained,  but  the  commercial  feasi- 
bility of  the  method  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated. The  alleged  method  of  fattening  oysters 
by  feeding  with  corn  meal  is  worthleM.  'Plump- 
ing* them  by  placing  in  fresh  or  nearly  fresh 
water  is  a  bloating  and  not  a  fattening  treatment, 
and  is  Icsh  rc^oitcii  lo  f!uin  formerly.  Oysters 
should  not  be  planted  or  l>edded  in  the  vicinity 
of  lewage  eonUmination,  as  they  may  thereby 
become  souroea  of  diaeaae  infection,  but  there  tt 
no  danger  to  be  anticipated  from  the  consumption 
(if  <iystcrr»  from  l>ed-s  rcinotr  from  ftourci"^  cjf  con- 
taininatiun.  Green  oysters  are  sometime-,  placed 
on  the  market.  There  are  three  types  of  fireen- 
ness,  two  of  which  are  perfectly  harmles.s.  The 
(liird  type  is  evidently  a  pathogenic  condition, 
correlated  with  the  presence  of  copper ;  but  while 
the  affected  oysters  are  poor  in  quality,  it  ia  ttOi 
demoutnted  that  thcj  ate  dangerove. 


OYRTBn  »BVBIiOnil»T. 

1.  onfertlliztHl  prk  Hhortljr  after  nlxtaie  of  spawn  and 
■tttt;  aptn-matoioa  ar»  adliprln^  to  th^  smtaM;  9.  Sans 
•fn  a  few  mlntitea  after  ferttlliatlon  :  polar  bodj  at  broad 

end.  3,  Optical  wwtion  of  enn  27  luium  aft«r  ImiirpKnatlon. 
sliowtnK  two  laPKC  cpUh,  coven-d  by  a  layer  of  (<iimll  wto- 
(ItTiiinl  cfUn.  4.  0|itical  motion  o(  an  older  egK<  now  b«- 
coiiip  tiatt4>iiHi)  froni  ni>nTi>  downwattf.  lb  An  smbixovrai 


tween  the  bottoms  used  for  spat-colloction  and 
for  growing,  although  ponds  are  not  used.  Bam' 
boo  bmnehee  in  regular  arrangement  an  used  for. 
spat-collectors  and  the  oysters  are  usually  twice' 
transplanted,  first  to  a  place  favorable  for  rapid 
^'rowth,  anil  finally  to  beda  eapeeiaUj  ridi  in 

food,  wiiere  tiiey  fatten. 

BiBUOGBAPHY*.  Huxley,  Oysters  and  the  Oyster 
Qiieation  (I^ondon.  1883);  Ingersoll,  The  Oyater 
Induatry  (Washington,  1887);  Brooka,  The 
Oystrr  (Baltimore,  1801);  Dean,  Report  on  the 
European  Methods  of  Oyster  Culture  (Washing- 
ton, 181)3)  ;  Moore,  Oysters  and  Methods  of 
Oyster  Culture  (Washington,  1897);  Hcrdmann 
and  Boyce,  Oyttw  and  Ditease  (Ixindon,  1800) ; 
Pettier,  Lea  huUrea  eomesitiblea  et  Vostrdicul' 
turc  (Paris,  1902).  Also  the  reports  of  the 
several  State  oyster  eommissions.  and  esj>ecially 
the  l^nited  States  Fish  Commission  heporta  and 
BuOetint. 

OYSTER  BAY.  .\  town,  popular  both  as  a 
residence  place  and  as  a  simniier  resort,  in 
Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  30  miles  northeast  of 
New  York  City,  situated  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Long  Island,  on  a  deep  sheltered  Imy,  opening 
into  Long  Island  Sound  (Map:  New  York, 
(i  r>) .  A  line  of  steamboats  and  a  branch  of  the 
Long  Tslan<l  Kailmaii  eoiineet  Oyster  Bay  with 
New  York.  The  town  otters  attractions  of  fine 
scenery,  and  facilities  for  boating,  bathing,  and 
fiahing.  It  liaa  many  handaome  reaidences  and  a 
pnblie  libmry.  The  principal  industry  is  oyster 
enltivation.  The  government  is  adininist*  reii  by 
town  meetings,  held  everv  two  years.  Pn|)ula- 
tion,  in  1890,  13,870;  in' 1900.  ICk.V.U.  Within 
the  limits  of  Ovstcr  Bay  is  the  villt^  of  Sea 
Glifr.  Population,  in  1900,  1558.  Oyster  Bay  ia 

the  home  of  President  Rmwevelt. 

OYSTER-CATCHER,  or  Mi  s.sel-Pickeb.  A 
fong'Iegj^ed  shore-bird  of  the  stilt  family,  hav- 
ing a  longt  hard,  wedge-pointed  bill,  (tee  ape- 
eies  inhabita  the  northern  part  of  the  Old 
Woorld,  and  another  North  America,  but  the  term 
b  occasionally  extended  to  other  related  forms. 
The  common  one  in  the  I'nited  States  {Ihrma- 
topua  palliatua)  is  from  18  to  20  inches  long, 
smoicy  brown  above,  with  head  and  neck  black, 
and  white  beneath.  It  ia  found  on  both  eoasta 
of  both  American  continents,  but  rarely  eeeut 


In  England  oyster  culture  is  praetically  along 
the  same  lines  as  in  the  I'niteii  States.  Shells 
are  usetl  to  collect  the  spat,  and  wed-oysters  are 
planted  in  favorable  places,  notably  on  the  hot" 
toma  controlled  by  the  Whittable  Company,  a 
conperatiye  corporation.  On  the  Continent  the 
methods  are  more  elaborate,  the  low  price  of 
labor  and  the  high  price  of  oysters,  as  well  as 
the  restriction  of  the  area  upon  which  they  can 
be  grown,  tending  to  encourage  an  intensive  sys- 
tem «rf  eultnre.  Tilea  and  faaelnea  are  generally 
used  a-*  spnt  eol lectors,  and  especially  in  Hol- 
land atid  France  a  system  of  ponds  or  'claires'  is 
fnr  growing  and  fattening.  .Japanese 
methods  somewhat  resemble  those  of  France  and 
Bidlnnd  in  the  recognition  of  a  diatinetion  ba- 


nc ak  IKD  POOT  or  THE  AMKRICAX  OTRTRn-TATCTnER. 

north  of  New  .Tersey.  Tt  feeds  on  oysters,  clams, 
and  other  moiliisks.  ami  tjreeds  freely  on  the 
coast  of  Virginia.  On  the  Pacific  coast  occurs 
an  oyster-catcher  {Haimatofue  Bvehmani)  which 
has  no  white  in  its  plumage.  Both  of  theee 
feed  largely  on  worms,  crustaceans,  and  the 
like,  as  well  ;is  nn  riMillii-k-..  The  Knrojiean 
species  (H<tmalupua  ostraUguu)  is  similar  in  all 
nepeet^  and  is  known  in  Great  BHtaln  (wheif 
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OYSTER-SHSLL  BARK-LOUSB. 


it  breeds  miinerottaly  on  all  sandy  coasts)  as  'se»- 

1)ic,'  on  account  of  its  handsomely  variegated 
(lack  and  white  plumage,  rescnililiiif,'  that  of 
the  magpie.  Ck>nault  Newton,  Dictionary  of 
Birdt  (London  and  New  York,  1S98-98). 

OYSTEB-CBAB.  A  small  brachyuran  rraT> 
of  the  genus  Piunotbcres,  the  females  of  variuu'4 
•liediea  of  wkkll  *J«  about  the  size  and  shafx;  of 
m  MB,  and  hcnee  an  eaU«d  'pea  ciabe'  in  Ureat 
Bntain.  Theae  femalea  live  as  commensals  (see 
COMUENSAUSM),  within  the  phells  and  mantle- 
lobes  of  various  bivalved  mollubks.  A  familiar 
American  species  i-i  i'innol herea  ostreum,  fmind 
in  oysters,  and  bright  reddish-yellow  when 
cooked.  It  is  esteemed  a  great  dainty,  and  large 
numbers  arc  used  for  food  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  Another  species  is  very  common  in  the 
wiii<;-^*!u'lls  (I'iiniii)  of  tlic  Mi'<litt'rraiu'aii.  niid 
was  iiuagiiu-(i  hy  tho  ancients  to  render  important 
services  to  ita'  host  in  retum  for  its  lodging, 
keeping  a  lookout  for  npfiroaehliw  dangera, 
agamsC  wbfch  tbe  *bliiid  {Mima*  itadf  eonld  not 
guard. 

OYSTEB-FISH.   See  Tactoo, 
0Y8TBB  VIiAlIT*   See  Sauot. 

0Y8TEBS,  Law  Aa  to.  Oysters  are  classed 
with  animals  fenr  tMiurw  (of  a  wild  nature), 
and,  therefore.  In  their  wild  state  may  be  gath- 
ered by  any  one  wheh  they  ore  located  on  land 
under  navigable  waters.  In  England  the  culti- 
vation of  oysters  liar*  Ix'cn  jirntcclnl  and  encour- 
aged hv  statutes  siftce  the  reigti  of  Kiehard  II. 
yinni  of  Llic  oyster  beds  in  the  waters  about  the 
British  Isles  are  now  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  special 
grants  from  the  Crown  or  by  lease  from  roval 
commissioners,  or  by  prescription,  thnt  i-f,  loni; 
continued  possession  and  user  under  tlM>  laws  of 
England.  No  one  can  appropriate  to  his  exclu- 
sive use  land  under  public  waters  Jfor  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  oyster  bed,  bat  after  gain- 
in  l'  the  right  by  grant  or  lea.se,  a  jvrson  has  an 
nlisolute  ownership  in  the  oysters  lie  j)ljint4  or 
deposits  in  tile  s|iji(c  allotted  to  liim.  anil  appro- 
priation of  them  by  another  in  sneli  a  case  is 
punishable  as  a  misdemeanor. 

In  the  United  States  oenerally,  after  wild 
oysters  are  gathered  and  'planted.'  that  is,  placed 
in  anotlier  location  for  tlie  [mrp«>se  of  |iro|ia^'a- 
tion,  they  remain  the  property  of  the  per^fon  wlio 
has  thus  reclaimed  them,  even  though  be  plants 
them  on  ground  under  public  waters.  This  rule 
prevails  in  most  States,  even  in  the  absence  of 
statutes,  but  there  are  crenerally  stntnlnrv  pro- 
visions regulating  llit-  industry,  especiully  in  re- 
gard to  giving  notice  to  the  public  where  a  per- 
son appropriates  land  under  public  waters  lor 
an  oyster  bed,  and  also  establishing  'close'  sea- 
.sons.  Therefore,  in  most  St.it es  any  one  has  a 
right  to  preempt  an  «noccupic<l  area  under  ptiWie 
\\. iters   and   csfahli-li    tlirn<iii  oy-icr  lu'd. 

When  a  l>cd  is  once  cslablinliccl,  as  long  as  it  is 
maintained,  the  law  protects  the  owner,  as  the 
person  planting  the  bed  is  called,  in  his  property 
right  In  the  oysters,  and  in  his  possession  of  the 
arci  which  his  l>cd  covers.  The  owner  of  an 
ov«tcr  btnl  is  not  only  entitled  to  the  oysters 
which  he  plants,  in  oi<!.  r  to  allow  thcni  to  mature, 
but  also  to  nil  fifT  pring  from  those  oy.sters.  with- 
fat  the  limit  ~  of  hi^  i»cd.  The  statutes  usually  re- 
quire one  who  claims  an  oyster  bed  to  stake  it 
off  by  means  of  long  poles  embedded  in  the  mud 
*t  ttw  bottom  and  wtending  above  tbi;  surface  of 


the  water.  This  is  for  the  puipoae  ot  givipg 
notice  to  the  general  public  and  avoiding  an  in- 
nocent invasion  of  the  owner's  rij;hts.  A  person 
cannot  acquire  property  riglit  to  a  bed  of  oytilers 
hy  planting  young  oysters  in  a  natural  bed  al- 
leady  eantainiqg  oraters  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  it  profltabte  for  the  publie  to  gather 
tlieni.  If  a  person  thus  mingles  his  oysters  with 
ollicns  which  the  public  may  pither  he  lo-.cs  all 
separate  property  ri^ht  in  them,  and  can  only 
gather  them  ua  a  citizen  of  the  State.  Natural 
oyster  beds  are  deflned  to  be  tboae  that  are  not 
planted  by  man,  but  where  oysters  are  to  be 
found  growing  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  valu- 
able to  the  |)iil>lic. 

Where  no  definite  period  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privilq^  of  oyster  beds  is  fixed  by  atatute, 
the  right  to  use  tfaiie  public  land  under  water  for 
such  purpose  is  coast  rued  to  be  a  conditional  or 
qualified  liei-nse,  which  is  personal  in  its  nature 
and  not  inheritable  or  transferable,  and  the  State 
in  which  the  beds  are  aituated  may  at  any  tfaan 
revoke  the  lioenae  and  demand  back  the  poeece- 
aion  of  the  submerged  land,  giving  the  owner  of 
the  oysters  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  remove 
them.  This  right  of  the  State  will  not  ordi- 
narily be  CTcereised,  and  i\h  tlic  owner  of  the 
oysters  may  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  l»c  sees 
fit,  and  as  they  will  go  to  hia  repiceentatives  at 
his  death,  it  is  often  popularly  supposed  that  the 
jKissession  of  the  submer^d  land  itself  is  a  prop- 
erty ri^'lit  in  the  person  who  is  said  to  'own'  the 
bed.  I1ie  occupation  of  an  oyster  bed  by  an 
individual  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  the  public  to  fish  in  the  waters  above  the 
"bed.  Statutes  of  a  Stattr  prohibiting  citizens 
of  other  St.ites,  from  takinjj  oysters  or  locating 
beds  on  lands  under  ila  navigable  waters  have 
been  held  to  be  constitutional.  A  person  taking 
oysters  from  a  private  oyster  bed,  without  per- 
mtssiott,  is  guilty  of  larceny.  See  FlSHiiro 
T..4.WS;  FEa.E  Nature;  Kia~f:r,  Consult  the  local 
laws  and  decisions  for  specitic  iuforuiation  of 
loeal  righla. 

OYSTEB-SHELL  BARK-LOTTSE.  A  pop- 
ular  name  for  the  most  abundant  and  widespread 
<rf  8eale-in.<^cts  {Myiilagpit  pomorvm),  which  oc- 
eura  most  abundantly  upon  the  apple,  but  is 
found  also  In  various  parts  of  the  world  upon 
penr.  qninee.  hawthorn,  willow,  maple,  elm,  and 
many  other  trees.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  from  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  and  spread  gradually 
throughout  the  country  until  it  is  now  present 
praetienlly  wherever  the  apple  is  ctiltivntcd.  The 
in.scct  hiikcrnutcs  in  tlie  c^rST  state  under  the 
old  female  scales.  The  yonn<,'  lialrli  in  sjirinp, 
wander  out  upon  the  twigs,  and  settle  at  once 
both  upon  the  young  twigs  and  the  fruit.  It 
occurs  very  rarely  upon  the  leave?  and  is  Ttot 
(ununon  n|x)n  fruit,  but  frequently  clusters  njvon 
twigs  and  linihs  so  as  completely  to  cover  the 
bark.  Xn  the  Southern  I  nited  States  there  are 
two  generations  each  year,  but  in  the  North  only 
one.  After  settling,  the  female  molts  twice  and 
begins  the  fornnition  of  the  scale.  The  male  is 
nimh  Kmnller  than  (lie  female,  and  is  distin- 
gui^licd  by  the  fact  that  it  has  but  one  cast  skin 
at  its  anterior  end,  whereas  the  female  has  two. 
The  Hcah>  of  the  adult  is  of  almost  the  .same 
shape  as  an  oyster  shell,  whence  the  popular 
name.   The  insect  in  readily  destnrped  in  tha 
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spring,  aftrr  Uie  young  have  liatched,  by  the  ap- 
plication uf  a  dilut«  kuruiM-'iie  emulsion  in  the 
form  of  a  ispray.  Consult  Howard,  Year  Book  of 
th9  United  States  Depttrtment  of  Agrieultun 
(Wwdiington,  1604).  See  Soaub  Insiot. 

OZAKAK,  Antoixe  FnfrnftRic 

(1813-53).  A  French   lloiiiuii  (Catholic  writer. 
He  wBH  bom  at  Milan,  and  began  to  study  law 
•t  dxteeiir  besides  picking  up  severml  languagm 
md  emitributinf;  to  the  perioaical  press.  In  1832 
he  went  to  Paris  to  pursne  his  stmlics,  nn>l  tcxik 
his  doctor's  degree  in  law  after  lour  years;  in 
literatim-,  six  yours  later.     He  soon  came  into 
cloiie  relations  with  Chateaubriand,  I.,acordaire, 
and  Mootalembert,  and  threw  hiniaelf  ardently 
into  the  cause  of  the  Charcb.   With  seven  other 
studenta  be  founded  the  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society.    (See  Saint  Vi.\(knt  de  P.vt  i„  S<m  ikty 
or.)    In  1839-40  he  wa»  jirofeHsor  of  eouiuicrcial 
l*w  nt  Lyons,  and  in  1844  became  professor  of 
fotejgn  literature  at  the  SorUmne.   His  special 
stad^  was  tbe  history  of  inedi«Tii1  elvllitation, 
particularly  ■with  the  view  of  slmwiiif.'  the  benef- 
icent influen<i'  of  the  Chureh  ami  her  doctrines. 
His  health  proved  iiiiequal  to  his  ililificnce  us  a 
teacher,  and  after  a  year's  sojourn  in  the 
Pyrenees  he  died  at  luraeilles,  September  8» 
18,53.    Hia  collected  works  appeared  in  eleven 
volumes    (Paris,   1862-05).     Important  among 
them  are:  Dantr  <  i  In  philoaophie  oatholique  an 
treitiime   «iVc/e    ( 1836)  ;   Etudes  germaniquts 
pour  $ervir  A  I'hiateire  4e9  Francs   (1847-49)  ; 
Donment9  in^ditt  pour  Mervir  A  Vkittoire  litti-. 
nire  do  fTtaUe  (1850).  In  Enirllah  translations 
have  a|>|)enre(l:   Ilistorti  nf  Cirili^ntion  in  the 
Ftflh   Cfuturri    ( I.oiuldii,    18Cv8);  I'mtrHtantism 
and  hihrtty  (ill.,  18741:  and  his  litters,  with 
•ketch  of  his  life  (ib.,  1886).    There  are  biog- 
raphies br  (VMeara  (Edinburgh,  1870)  ;  T^egeay 
(ftri^  nn-l  de  Montrond  (l>ille,  1860). 

OZANAM,  .jAcgi-Es  (1640-1717).  A  French 
mathematician,  bom  at  Bouligneux.  of  Jewish 
denoent.  He  waa  trained  for  the  Catholic  priest* 
hood,  but  after  his  fether's  death  devoted  him- 
self to  inatheniatii  s,  ami  tatifrht  nt  Lyons  and  then 
in  Paris,  where,  in  1701,  he  was  admitted  to  tlic 
French  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  works  include: 
Tablet  dee  atntM,  tonji»n<e«  el  e^ntce  (1670; 
3d  ed.  171(^1 ;  DietUmmiro  maih^matiqae 
(1690)  ;  Tfrcrrritions  mathfmatiquen  et  phyniquea 
(1694),  which  wa-^  frequently  republished  (in 
Fni:lish  hv  Huttnn.  1S03)  ;  and  La  perepeetino 
tk^orique  ct  pratique  (1711;  2d  ed.  1720). 

OKAJtX'  mOWTAim.  A  low,  donwIilEe 
plateau  or  uplift  in  the  Miisi^sippi  Valley  hc- 
tween  the  Missouri  and  the  Arkaji-vun  rivers 
(Map:  Missouri,  C  5).  It  covers  the  greater 
parts  of  southern  Missouri  and  northern  Arkan- 
sas, and  extends  some  distanee  into  Kansas  and 
Indian  Territory.  It  eonsists  of  Paleozoic  rocks, 
ami  in  uuiny  respects  resembles  the  Allegheny 
plateau,  but  is  much  less  dissected.  It  rises 
gradually  from  the  north,  but  is  somewhat  es- 
carped and  ru0i^  in  its  southern  portion  in 
Arkansas,  where  it  h  nlso  heavily  timbered,  this 
part  of  the  eountry  heiiij,'  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  surrounding  plains.  The  [daicau  no- 
where rises  much  aliove  i!<K>0  feet.  The  Ouachita 
Mountains,  south  of  the  Arkansas  River,  nve  an 
outlyirr.'  portion  of  the  main  plateau. 

OZE^A    (Lat.    oztena,    from    Qk.  fjtem, 

mdm,  Md  polypus  in  the  nose,  from  H**'* 


ozcin,  to  smell :  connected  with  Lat.  odor,  olor, 
CHior).  A  term  applied  generally  to  diseased 
conditions  of  the  nose  characterized  hy  great 
f«etor  of  the  breath.  It  may  be  due  to  syphilitic 
necrosis  of  the  intra-nasnl  structures,  or  to 
tubercular  or  malignant  ulrcrntion.  When  due 
to  these  causes  there  is  an  necuujpanyiiii,'  purulent 
discharfje  from  the  nostrils.  The  morbid  >>wre- 
tions  accumulate  in  the  nasal  passages  and  furra 
dry  erusta  over  the  mucous  membrane.  These 
decompose  and  give  rise  to  tbe  peouliarbr  offeit* 
aive  odor  from  which  the  dlseese  denvee  its 
name. 

The  disease  is  chronic  and  dtthcult  of  manage- 
ment. Much  benefit,  however,  is  secured  from  the 
removal  of  the  fo^id  crusts  and  secretions  by  the 
frequent  use  of  alkaline  and  antiseptfe  douches, 

followed  by  the  application  of  stimulaling  .sub- 
stances to  the  affected  mucous  memhrane.  The 
general  treatment  in  the  specilie  form  if  the  dis- 
ease consists  in  toning  up  the  gcuerul  health. 
A  change  of  climate  is  often  beneficial.  When  the 
f<Btor  is  due  to  iqrpbilitie  or  other  trouble,  the 
treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  disease  which 
causes  it. 

OSBBOFFy  i/iy^'Ttt,  Vladislav  Auzahdbo- 
vrrcB  (1770-1816).   A  Russian  *pseudoelassieaP 

dramatic  writr  r  He  graduated  from  the  Cadet 
Cnr{>«,  was  mljutuiit  to  its  director,  served  in  the 
iiriiv  and  the  Department  of  Forestry,  and  in 
1808  retired,  witii  tbe  rank  of  major-general,  to 
devote  hinj-^elf  to  literature.  An  admirer  of  the 
French  'Classicists,'  be  closely  imitated  Dueis'a 
Edipe  d  CoUmne  in  his  first  •  success,  CEdipus  Of 
Athena  (lSit4i.  His  fame  grew  with  Flnzal 
(1805),  which  was  twsed  on  Oissian,  and  reached 
its  zenith  in  Dmitriy  Donakoy  ( 1807 ) .  Polytena 
(180f>),  tliough  unsuccessful  with- the  public,  was 
hts  favoHte  tragedy.  The  fifth  edition  of  hb  - 
wnrl:   nji;  -ared  at  .'>aint  Petersburg  in  1856. 

OZOCSBITE,  OZOKEBITB  (from  Glc.  fjkv, 
osein,  to  smell  -|-  Krfpbt,  kiros,  wax).  Or  Nativb 

Pabaffix.     a    yellow,  hrowii.    and  .sometimes 

frcen,  wax  like  substance,  orifjinally  found  in 
loldavia  and  Austrian  (iaiicia.  and  more  recent- 
ly in  Emery  and  L'inta  counties,  Utah,  where  it 
oocuni  in  tlie  form  of  small  veins  in  Tertiary  roeke. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons, 
is  greasv  to  the  toucii.  and  melts  between  56* 
and  •;.'!  'C.  (133"  and  114^  F. ) .  It  finds  some 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  as  an  adul- 
terant or  substitute  for  beeswax,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  ointments  and  pomades.  A  re- 
sidual product  obtained  in  purifying  omcerite, 
haviti;:  a  hanl  \\u\y  nature,  is  combined  with 
india-mbber  and  used  as  an  ioaulating  material 
('okcoite')  for  electric  cables. 

OZOB^  (from  Gk,  tttiv,  ozrin.  to  smell), 
or  Active  0,\yoEN,  O,.  A  colorless  gaseous  al- 
lotropic  modification  of  oxygen.  (See  .\i.i.o- 
TKui'Y.)  In  1785  Van  Marum  observed  that 
oxygen  gas  through  which  an  electric  current  had 
Ixf-n  pas-ed.  af»  well  as  the  air  or  oxygen  in  the 
vicinity  of  un  electric  machine,  possessed  a  f>ecu- 
liar  odor  somewhat  res«  iiiblii)t,'  chlorine.  He  re- 
ferred to  it  08  the  'smell  oi  idectricity.'  in  1801 
t'ruikshank  ob«Tved  a  similar  odor  when  water 
waa  decomposed  by  electrolysis.  SchSnbein,  in 
1840,  investigated  the  matter  and  established  the 
fact  that  the  odiir  was  due  to  the  formatinn  of 
new  gas,  which  he  named  ozone.  He  showed  that 
ocooe  was  gmieimted  hy  the  aetion  of  phoepho- 
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rus  on  moist  air,  and  that  it  was  capable  of 
Kbemting  iodine  from  potatrinni  Iodide.  Its  con- 
st itut  ion  was  a  niattor  of  iloubl  until  Sorot  dotcr- 
luiued  the  fuct  that  it  was  an  ullutrupic  furm 
of  oxygen  produced  by  tlic  cuudenHation  of  three 
voluinea  of  oxygen  into  two  oi  oione.  It  i<  foaiMl 
in  minute  quantities  in  the  atmospliere,  of  wbtdi 
it  is  regnrdrd  as  n  nomin!  wnstituent,  and  its 
presence  is  belit-ved  to  be  due  to  the  electric 
discharges  during  thunder  storms,  siltiit  iH<*- 
charges  from  thunder  clouds,  vibrations  of 
water,  especially  of  saline  waters,  as  in  am 
foam,  and  the  action  of  some  vegetable  prod- 
ucts on  the  air.  Ozone  is  also  said  to  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  aunli^'lit  on  clouds  and  thr  hluc- 
ncj)s  of  the  sky  has  been  attributed  to  its 
presence.  Ozone  is  formed  when  ft  aeries  of 
ekctne  sparks  is  passed  through  oajflen  or  air, 
and  it  is  erolred  at  the  positive  pole  in  the  elee- 
trolysis  of  atidulatrd  water.  Tlio  slow  oxidation 
of  phospboruii  in  air  yields  ozone,  and  it  may  al.'u) 
be  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  snlplinric 
add  on  barium  peroxide.  Certain  organic  sub- 
stanees,  such  as  turpentine,  imrious  essential  oils, 
etc.,  generate  nznno  whon  (^xpospd  to  the  air. 

Ozone  is  a  gas  with  a  strong  penetrating  odor 
Msembling  tut  «f  4Uot«d  ehknuw.  Wheu  cmb- 


densed  under  a  pressure  of  125  atmospbem  at 

— lOS*  C.,  It  forms  a  deep  blue  liquid.  It  it 
more  8trorif.'ly  nun'in  tic  than  common  oxy<.Tn. 
It  decompoiit's  !ik>wly  even  at  ordinary  tempert- 
tures.  It  is  a  very  strong  oxidizing  agent,  con- 
verting  copper,  mercunr,  sUver,  and  inn  into 
their  oxides.  It  oxidises  most  vrgnaa  cost* 
pounds,  dcstroyiiip  rubber  and  vulcanite  with 
great  rapidity;  also  it  bleaches  many  colorfd 
vegetable  and  animal  products,  sueli  as  indiijo, 
litmus,  blood,  etc  Its  powerful  oxidizing  prop* 
erties  tM  taken  advantage  of  for  oomamiii 
purposes  and  its  artificial  produetion  lor  titemtf* 
pose  of  purifying  the  air  of  sick-rooms  has  m(S 
reconi mended.  It  tinils  some  application  for 
bleac'tiing,  as  in  the  cme  uf  diiscolored  eiigravingi, 
where  the  printed  portion  is  rolled  up  and  in- 
serted in  n  i^nss  vsasel,  on  the  iK>tt<nn  of  whidi 
some  wnter  nnd  pieess  of  phos|ihortts  have  Imb 
placed.  It  has  also  Imh-u  ns(>(l  \o  oxidize  alcohol 
to  aldehyde  and  to  vinegar,  and  for  the  rapid 
aging  of  liquors.  Slightly  ozonized  air  and  oxj- 
gen  are  used  medicinally,  especially  in  pulmunary 
emnplaints,  although  if  too  strong  it  is  said  to 
produce  harmful  etrrcts,  causing  headache  and 
irritating  the  mucouio  ucmbnuies  of  the  respiis^ 
torj  tuffm. 
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PTlw  Rixfeentli  letter  in  the  Bngliili 
alphnHpt.    !t  rnn  he  traced  through 
the  l^itin  and  Greek  alphalK-t  to  the 
Semitic   pfS,   •nioutli,'   probubly  ho 
called  from  the  original  elliptical 
sliape  of  the  letter.    The  form  of 
the  letter  is  now  enentially  Koman,  which  differed 
from  the  Oreek  in  that  the  seoond  Btroke  was  bent 
roonrl  '    inoet  the  first. 

')?    rr    n     r  F 

PhuiuicUui      Ki»rljr       iMter     Karijr  Later 
Onwk      Greek      Latin  Latin 

Puommo  Chabacikb.  As  &  phonetk-  char- 
acter, p  ie  the  breathed  or  surd  labial  stop  con- 
sonant correspond  in;?  to  the  voiced  h.  In  form- 
int;  the  sound  the  lips  are  cIoschI  for  an  instant, 
and  thf  Im-iith  then  oscapfn  f xiihjfiivejv.  From 
the  maaner  of  its  sound- formation  it  is  termed 
an  occlusive  explosive.  The  MMind  p  is  often 
voiced  to  6,  which  may  then  become  the  closely 
related  f  or  v,  m  Latin  cpincopua,  "bishop,'  Span- 
i.'ili  obisin),  F'"r('nrh  rrt(/ue,  En^^lisli  bishop;  Avesta 
xiiipan,  'night,'  Persian  iab,  North  Haluvhi  iaf, 
Kurdish  iav,  P  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin 
becomes  CtormaDie  /  bf  Or  hum's  law  (q.v.),  a^ 
Sanskrit  p9d,  'foot,*  Oreek  wU-ut,  Latin  pei-0m, 
English  foot :  Sanskrit  napit,  'grandson,'  Latin 
nf  pos.  Anph)  Saxon  nefa,  English  nephew.  In 
EnL:H>h.  p  rci)ns<'nf s  an  original  Indo-Germanic 
h.  which  was,  however,  of  rare  occurrence.  No 
example  of  hiltlal  p  from  this  original  h  exists  in 
English.  As  examples  of  medial  p  from  Indo- 
Germanic  b  may  be  cited  Sanskrit  sab-ar,  'nectar,' 
En;jlish  nap;  T^tin  luhririm,  slippery.  En^'lish 
slippery.  The  digraph  ph  in  pronounced  f.  as  in 
pharmacy,  phonetic,  and  is  written  /  in  Spanish 
and  Italian,  as  f armada,  fomtico.  In  English 
irords  beginning  with  pn,  pa,  and  pt,  as  pneu- 
matic, pseudonym,  pli.^njtod^  p  is  sihnt.  Such 
words  are  of  Greek  orifrin,  ns  in  pure  Latin  p 
combines  initially  only  w'lih  the  consonants  t 
and  r.  A  p  in  Latin  is  often  eupbonieajbr  in- 
serted between  m  and  »,  and  m  and  i.  Ilia  p 
is  retained  in  English  derivativea  of  .such  lvoid9> 
as  for  example,  redemption,  sumptuous. 

As  A  [Symbol.  In  Hchrcw  and  Creek  ID  and  n 
stood  for  80;  in  mediaeval  numbers,  P  for  400, 
and  f  for  400,000.  Jn  ehemistry,  P  is  the  sym- 
bol  for  phosphorus.  In  music  p  U  (he  ahhn  vJa- 
tion  of  piano   (softly),  and  pp  of  pianissimo 

(very  softly ) . 
P  is  the  abbreviation  of  Latin  pott  in  PJtL 

(post  meridiem)  ud  in  P.8.,  peataoript. 


PAABL.   The  eapital  of  a  dfntriet  of  Can* 

Colony,  South  Africa,  on  the  sntithern  slope  of  the 
Drakenstein  range,  'M\  miles  hy  rail  northeast  of 
t  ape  Town  (Map:  Capo  Coluny,  K  9).  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  fruit-growing  region,  which  is  the 
wine^producing  district  of  the  oolony.  It  dates 
from  an  ancient  Dutch  aettiement,  and  derives 
its  name,  signifying  'pearl,'  from  a  neighboring 
granite  rock  of  j>earl  like  appearance.  Popu- 
lation of  the  town,  in  1891,  7ti«8;  of  the  district, 
21,309,  of  whom  13,137  irere  native  blades. 

PAASCHE,  pa'shc.  ITermaxx  (1851—).  A 
German  economist  and  authority  on  the  sunr 
industry.  He  was  horn  at  Bu]^  nBhr  Ml^te- 
burg;  studied  at  Halle;  becanw  professor  at  Ros- 
tock (1870),  at  Ifarburfir  (U84),  and  in  the 
IJerlin  Polytechnic  Institute  (1  SOT),  and  was 
elected  to  the  Reichstag  as  a  uicnilHT  of  the 
National  Lil>eral  Party  m  1881.  Since  1893  he 
has  also  been  a  niemtMBr  of  the  Prussian  Ix>wer 
House.  Paasebe  wrote:  Studien  fiber  die  Xatur 
der  Oeldentwcrtung  imd  ihre  praJctusche  Bedeu- 
iung  in  den  letzten  Jahreehntm  (1878)  ;  Wand- 
lurufru  in  drr  modemen  Volkswirtschaft  (  IfiflO)  ; 
Zuvkenndustrie  und  Zuckerhtrndrl  der  ]Velt 
(1801),  his  most  important  work;  and  Sultur- 
und  ReiteMeiBen  «««  Hord-  und  MittHa$»er%ka 
(1894). 

PABIANICE^  pR'byA-nyt-'tsr.  A  manufac- 
turing town  in  the  Government  of  Piotrkow,  Rus- 
sian Poland,  situated  about  10  miles  southwest 
of  Lodz  (Map:  Bossta,  A  4).  It  has  textile 
mills,  and  nuurajfaetnrra  paper  and  agricultural 
machines.   Population,  in  1897,  26,892. 

TA/OA.  (Neo-Lat.,  ffom  pak,  pog,  the  native 
name  in  Bradl),  or  Spotka  Cavt.   One  of  the 

lar;rest  of  the  af;ontis  {Cfrlocn-nys  pnra) ,  found 
from  I'araj^uay  to  \'enc/uela  ea.st  of  the  Andes, 
li  iri  aliout  two  feet  lonj,'  and  dark  l>rfi\vn  in  color, 
with  four  rows  of  while  spots  along  the  sides,  and 
the  throat  and  belly  black.  The  form  and  gait 
are  clumsy,  yet  the  paca  is  quick  and  agile.  It 
lives  in  moist  grouna,  makes  burrows,  and  feeds 
on  plants,  often  dama^dn;;  sugar  plantations. 
The  skull  of  this  animal  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  development  in  the  breadth  of  the  jujE^l 
arch,  inclosing  a  large  cheek  cavity,  which  gives 
an  extraordinary  breadth  and  swollen  appearance 
to  the  face.  One  or  more  other  8j>ecies  (or  va- 
rieties) inhabit  the  hi^h  Andes  of  Ecuador,  and 
arc  much  sought  after  as  food  hy  the  aid  of 
trained  dogs.  Consult  Beddard,  Mammalia  (Lon< 
dioait  IMS). 
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PACA,  WiiLTAM  (1740  90).  An  American 
polilkiil  lon(!<  r  iiuU  jurist,  one  of  the  signers  of 
tlie  Declaratitm  of  Independence,  born  at  Wye 
UaU,  luH  father's  estate  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Haiyland.  He  studied  at  Philadelphia  College, 
titen  \vcnt  tri  England,  wherr  hi^  was  entered  at 
the  Miiidlo  Ttuiple,  l>ondon,  aud  in  1764  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  began  the  practice  of 
law  at  Annupoli.s,  ajid  in  1761  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature.  He  served  again  from  1771 
until  1774,  who)  he  was  ehtmm  »  ddcmte  to 
tb#  Continental  Congress,  of  wMeh  body  ne  eon- 
(imi('<l  to  'x-  ii  member  until  1770.  PerHonally 
a  iitroug  advocate  of  the  independence  of  the 
colonies,  his  hands  were  tied  by  the  instructions 
ol  the  State  oonvention,  whicn  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  May,  1776.  declared  against  a  poHry  of 
separnlinii.  V:n'ii  and  his  supporters  l;il>nnd  to 
secure  a  revcr».al  of  these  instruct iou.s,  ami  «n 
June  2Mth  the  convention  ;,'u\  f-  ii^  delegates  power 
to  vole  on  the  question  according  to  their  own 
judgment.  Paca  was  a  member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate in  1777-7l>,  and  from  1778  to  1780  was 
Chief  Justice  of  Maryland.  He  was  then  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Cimrt  of  Appeals  in  ITSd  and 
was  Governor  nf  Maryland  from  17H:ii  to  1785. 
He  was  a  dele^-ate  to  the  State  convention  whieb 
ratified  the  Federal  Conatitution  in  17H8,  and  in 
1789  ^s  appointed  United  States  ju<lge  for  the 
District  of  Maryland,  aii  olBee  which  ho  held  until 
his  death. 

FAGA.T,  pA-kl'  (Quichua  name),  Pntepia 

dulcia,  or  juUffora  according  to  some  authorities. 
A  tree  of  thi'  natural  order  Legimiinosa'.  sul»or<lor 
^liniosen*;  a  nati\e  nf  I'eru.  of  raflur  laiL'i  -i  f. 
with  a  broad  head ;  producing  pods  from  20  incites 
to  2  feet  long,  which  contain  black  fleeda  imbedded 
in  a  white  sweet  flaky  substance,  uaed  aa  as 
article  of  food.  Tlie  'ground  pods  are  fed  to 
stock.   See  Mkhqi  ite  TSoc 

PAOCAy  piUc^,  BAnOLOMMSO  (1756-1844). 
An  Italian  diplomat  and  cardinal.   He  was  horn 

at  nenevetito,  studied  at  Naples  and  Rome,  and  in 
178o  l>e<ain('  Chamberlain  to  Pius  VI.,  who  nd 
vanced  him  rapidly,  made  him  Nuncio  to  Cok^'n«« 
in  178«i.  and  sent  him  as  special  envoy  to  Louis 
XVI.  in  I7«M.  From  1705  to  1800  Pace*  was 
Nuncio  to  Lislwn.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  ami  French  party,  he  was  captured  with  the 
Pope  in  180n  and  impri.'*oned  for  two  year^.  He 
urged  Piu«  to  break  the  agreement  of  Fontaine 
bleau,  and  in  consequence  was  banished  by  Xupo 
leon  (1814),  but  was  rewarded  after  the  fall  of 
the  Empire  and  received  in  1830  the  See  of  Oetla 
nnrl  Vclletri.  He  r.  ni. lined  a  strnni:  npp.nienf  nf 
reform.  Pa<t»a  wrote  .l/»/»iortV  inittruhc  (1830>. 
Sotizir  sul  Portofjnllo  (IS.'^.'i).  and  ReUusiOM  del 
riofji/io  di  prtpn  I'io  Vll.  (183^). 

PACCHIONLAN  ( p.lk'kr  r/nT  an  )  BODY,  or 
rii will  t.A  Pacchiom,  One  of  niiinerouH  small, 
whitixh  granular-looking  bodies,  collected  to- 
gether in  clusters  of  varying  siae,  found  upon 
the  human  mcninf^es,  or  cerebral  membranes, 
principally  in  the  fntlowing  loealitieflj  l"pon 
tlie  >inf;irr   of  .lura    nufer.    in  tlie 

sup«'i!or  lijn{."iiudii)al  sinu-',  Udng  rt'ceivod  into 
little  depressions,  cnllod  Paeehionian  depres- 
sions, on  the  inner  surfaee  of  the  skull;  upon 
the  iniirr  surface  of  the  dnra  mater;  in  the  su- 
perior longitudinal  ainus  (a  larjio  venous  canal, 
or  vein,  attached  to  the  inner  .surface  of  the  skull, 
nuining  from  before  backward}  upon  the  pia 


mater,  near  the  margin  of  the  hemispheres.  They 
are  named  after  Antonio  Pacchioni,  an  Italiaa 
anatomist  ( ](i65-172G) .  The  Pacchionian  bodies 
are  not  glandular  in  structure.  They  are  pnh 
dueed  by  an  increased  growth  of  the  villi  of  the 
arachnoid.  They  not  infrequently  pontain  >niall, 
hard,  calcareous  concretions  called  lirain  sand.' 
Their  f,'ro\\tli  and  consequent  pressure  |ir>Kluces 
absorption  of  the  dura  ututer,  through  which  they 
pass  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  as  well  as 
into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  These  bodies 
do  not  occur  in  infancy,  and  very  seldom  before 
111!  tliild  year;  usually  after  the  si-venth.  inereas- 
inj:  after  thia  age  advances.  Sniietimc:*  they 
are  wanting.  Their  function  is  supposed  to  he 
that  of  lymph  channels,  for  the  outflow  of  lymph 
from  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid  spaces  into 
the  ^^inuses  of  the  dura  mater.  Sor  NKUVofg 
SvsvKM  ANn  Bkain.  CoH'snlt  L.nndois  ami  Siir- 
liriL',  !'!' 'r.!'h)(ii/  (  Ph  iladr  1  ]  il  i  i:i . 

f  ACCIOLI,  pA^h6n«,  PACIOLl,  or  PACI- 
XWLO,  pii'ch^-oold,  LccA,  or  LvcAs.  de  Boaoo 
(C.I440-C.1516) .  An  Italian  mathematician Jnini 
at  Ik>rgo  Sau  Sejiolcro,  in  Tuscany.  He  wa^  u 
Franciscan  monk,  and  in  his  younger  days,  had 
traveled  extensively  in  the  East.  He '  taught 
mathematics  at  Florence,  Rome,  and  Veaiee,  and 
then  took  orders  under  the  name  Fra  Luca  Sanrti 
Sepulchri.  lie  afterwards  taught  in  various  Ital- 
ian universities.  His  chief  work  was  the  Summa 
de  Aritmctica,  Oeometria,  I'roportioni  et  I'm- 
portiimalita  (  1494;  2d  ed.  1523),  a  work  which 
contained  all  that  was  then  known  of  mathe- 
matics. This  was  the  first  important  printed 
treatise  on  mathi'Tna t ic^.  Paieioli  was  a  judi 
cious  compiler,  and  he  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  teaching  of  the  aixteentb  oentniy. 

PACE.     Ser  WEIiillTS  AXD  ^fRASfBES. 

PACES  (from  pave,  from  OF.,  Fr.  pa*,  step, 
from  Lat.  jmishus,  step,  pace,  from  pandcre,  to 
stretch;  connected  with  pottre,  to  lie  open,  Gib 
wvraww&vMt,  petannynai,  to  spmid  out).  The 

ainblinL!  j^iit  fjf  the  pacrr.  smooth,  frirtionless, 
and  lateral,  as  distinguistuifd  from  the  diagonal 
gait  of  the  trotter,  has  been  appreciated  from  the 
earliest  antiquity.  In  America  the  pacer  loug  re- 
ceived slight  encouragement  in  competition:  jA 
against  all  odds,  and  mechanical  contrivances 
to  force  the  pacer  to  trot,  bis  progeny  continue  to 
inherit  his  characteristics;  and  as  it  tr:in>iiirt«d 
that  eventually  pacers  had  greater  sjh-<i1  than 
the  trotter,  he  was  first  tolerated  and  then  sought 
after.  The  time  for  a  paoed  mile  was  gradually 
rednced  from  2:28,  until  in  18«7  '•Star  Pointer* 
made  it  in  l:r)Oi', .  The  paits  of  trotting  and 
pacin<,'  are  practically  iiitt*rcliangeable,  though  it 
is  still  true  that  a  fast  trotter  becomes  a  faster 
pacer.  The  Narragansctt  pacer  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  descendant  of  the  Spanish  hotss. 
Governor  Robinson  is  said  to  have  brought  some 
Spanish  horses  from  Andalusia  to  New  England, 
and  the  breed  was  kejit  up  to  supply  the  demand 
for  them  in  the  Cuban  trade,  but  with  the  falling 
off  of  the  trade  the  industry  was  allowed  to 
lapse,  and  the  breed  becaino  rxtinct. 

PACEACAJCAC,  pft'cha  k»'m*k,  Rnx.s  or 
The  remains  of  a  vast  city  of  the  Yuncas.  the 
ancient  coast  Indians  of  Peru,  situated  about  20 
miles  southeast  of  Lima.  Tt  was  their  sacred  city 
before  thr  cnnquest  of  the  Tnca«,  and  held  the 
shrine  of  Pachacumac,  the  Creator  or  ilaker  of 
all  things.  The  Incaa,  after  they  had  avhjvgatad 
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the  Yuncas,  erccti<l  litre  u  great  tomplr  of  the 
sun  and  a  hou^e  uf  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun.  Tlie 
ruins  cover  four  larj^e  lulls  which  furnislied 
•bundMt  building  material  uaed  in  combinatioA 
-with  brieks  or  Mobcn  of  »uii*dried  CBith.  Th« 
site  ij*  at  pn  s<  nt  a  w  u>tc  of  drifting  sand,  sonie- 
tijuea  obscuring  Ihn  buikliags  which  in  tlte  rain- 
ICM  ud  frostle^s  region  are  in  a  fair  state  of 
pKKTTatioo.  The  city  wm  well  laid  out,  having 
broad  streets  asd  a  ramranding  wall  with  large 
gate^  for  ciitcrinjij.  Tlic  luiuscs  were  great  coin- 
luunul  strutlurt'.H  built  in  terraces  like  the  New 
Mexican  pueblos.  Then'  were  cupaeioii-i  reservoirs 
and  irrigation  works;  the  hills  were  terraced  and 
upon  the  level  areas  thus  secured  were  located 
the  temple  and  other  buildings.  The  principal 
Yunea  structure,  the  temple  of  Pachacamac,  is 
located  on  a  headland  atxnit  500  feet  above  the 
sea,  which  breaks  at  its  feet. 

The  bill  has  been  surrounded  by  four  terraeca» 
forming  a  a«mi-luaar  pynunid,  the  summit  eer- 
eral  aeres  in  area.  The  entranoe  in  from  the  east 
and  the  ascent  is  by  a  serien  of  ramps.  The 
watts  were  at  one  time  painted  red  and  adorned 
with  frescoe.^.  The  temple  covers  an  area  of 
GOO  X  4S0  feet,  and  is  an  aggr^tion  of  rec 
tangular  buildings  and  sunken  courts  on  the  vari 
OUB  terraces.  The  shrine  is  on  the  summit  at  the 
MMithem  corner  behind  two  projecting  rocks. 
The  Inca  convent  stnml.s  on  low  pnnind  near  a 
small  lake.  It  is  also  built  of  adobe  bricks  and 
eovers  an  nrea  350  X  200  feet.  It  consists  of  a 
iqiiiave»  terraeed  area  covered  with  buildings,  and 
froni  this  extends  a  long  wall  having  18  cells  on 
the  inner  face.  At  a  rii;ht  an^ile  another  wall  ex- 
tends to  a  (Hjuare  terrace  backed  also  with  a 
niched  wall,  in  which  a  line  examplo  oi  the  mond 
areb  has  been  found. 

Around  the  temple  of  Paehaeamae.  is  a  vast 
cemetery  in  which  the  flexed  bodies  of  Iho  dead, 
wrapped  in  cloth  and  secured  with  a  network  of 
cord,  were  placed  in  \aiiltH  lined  with  ntlohe 
bricks  and  roofed  with  canes  and  rushes.  Some 
of  the  tonibs  have  three  or  more  chamliers.  The 
objects  buried  with  the  dead  consist  of  pottery, 
bronze,  gold,  or  copper  objects,  textiles,  weaving 
apparalns.  piprments,  foo<1.  and  the  like. 

Pnehaeanme  iieing  a  cenlrni  shrine,  fir.st  of  the 
Yuneas  and  lnt«r  of  the  Incas,  was  exceedingly 
rich;  it  is  said  that  Pizarro  secured  here  1700 
pounds  of  gold  and  1600  ponnds  of  silver  at  the 
sack  of  the  temples.  Con«;nU  :  Sqiiirr,  Peru  (New 
York.  ISfj^)  ;  Wiener.  J'/rou  ct  Itolivie  (Paris, 
1880) 

PACH£CO,  pd-chftTcfl,  Dokxa  Maria.  The 
wife  of  the  Spanish  patriot  Juan  dc  Padilla 

PACHECO,  Fba^tcisco  (c.1.571-1(V.'>4).  A 
Spanish  painter  and  writer  on  art.  lie  was  born 
at  .Seville,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Luis  Fernandez, 
an  imitator  of  Raphael.  Of  small  imporfjince  as 
a  painter,  he  is  remembered  ehielly  as  the  master 
and  father-in-law  of  Velazquez,  and  deserves- niost 
la.«ting  credit  for  hiS  ArUf  4a  la  pintura  (Seville, 
1639).  The  preeepta  of  thia  work  were  for  a  long 
period  eonaloered  of  atandard  autiiority  by  Span- 
i<>h  artists,  nnd  it  also  oontains  many  valuable 
historical  notices. 

PACHBLBEL,    Johann    (1683^1706).  An 

eminent  German  organist  and  eoniposer.  bom  at 
Kurerobcrg.  First  instructed  there  by  Uein- 
xicii  8eh««mmer  he  mxt  studied  at 


Altdorf  and  Tve^eiisburj,',  and  in  1074  went  to 
Vieuiui,  where  he  became  assistant  organist  at 
Saint  Stephen's.  Called  to  Eisenach  in  1675, 
he  was  sucoesalvely  organist  there,  at  Erfurt 
(167S-90),  Stuttgart,  Gotha,  and  finally  (from 
1095)  at  Saint  Sebaldin  in  Xtirend>er;;.  With 
Butehude,  one  of  the  iiuiuediaU;  fureninners  of 
Bach,  he  contributed  much  to  the  iinpruvenient 
of  Church  music,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce 
in  Germany  the  overture  form  on  the  piano* 
forte.  The  few  of  his  coni|»ositions  that  appeared 
in  print  iiielude:  M  unikaliischv  Stcrbcnsd'  diin- 
kfii  (lti8:i);  \I  usiknlmchc  Eri/ctzuiKj  {  ItJKl )  ; 
Acht  Vhoralf  zian  I'roamhitUmi  (  Iti'.l.Sj  ;  Uexa- 
Chordmn  ApoUinis  (lG!)!t).  The  nuuiuscript  of 
Ilia  important  Tabulaturbuch  geittlicher  Vcmnge 
Martini  fjutheri,  etc.  (1704),  is  in  the  grand- 
ducal  library  at  Weimar. 

PACHlCANlf,  piiK'mAn,  Vladimir  de  (1848 
— ) .  A  Kussian  pianist,  bom  in  Odessa.  He 
first  studied  music  under  his  father,  a  jjrofessor 
in  the  t  'niversity  of  Odessa,  an  amateur  violinist, 
and  the  friend  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  other 
musicians.  Subsequentijr  be  waa  sent  to  the  Cott- 
servntnry  of  Vienna,  and,  returning  to  Russia  in 
is  11  ade  his  first  appearance  as  a  pianist,  and 
}i laved  also  in  Germany  and  France.  In  1882  he 
went  to  Ixindon,  and  in  1800  traveled  in  the 
United  States,  making  subsequent  extended  tours 
in  1892,  1890,  and  1900.  Re  became  very  popu* 
lar  in  Ainerira  and  rnjoyod  a  hi^rh  reputation 
both  there  and  in  Europe,  especially  as  a  sympu- 

thetie  «xponent  of  the  music  of  Cliopin. 

PACHCyMITTS,  Saixt.  An  Kf»jptian  monk 
who  is  held  to  have  btfu  the  first  to  substitute  for 
the  fr<'e  asceticism  of  the  solitary  reclu.'*e  a 
regular  ocuobitic  system.  He  was  b<»m  about  the 
year  SflSj  of  heathen  parents,  served  as  a  soldier, 
and  was  converted  to  Christianitv  by  the  kind- 
ness of  certain  Christians  whom  he  encountered 
at  Thebes.  About  325  at  Tnhenmr.  an  islaml  in 
the  Nile,  he  founded  the  first  monastic  institu- 
tion. The  members  agreetl  to  follow  certain  rules 
of  life  and  conduct  drawn  up  hy  Pachomius,  and 
to  subject  themselves  to  his  oontrol  and  visita- 
tion. His  sister  is  said  also  to  have  emhrared 
the  cenobitic  life,  and  to  hnve  established  the 
first  eonvent  for  nuns.  The  pair  labored  with 
so  much  diligence  and  zeal  that  at  their  death, 
aeeording  to  Palladlus,  not  fewer  than  7000 
monks  and  nuns  were  under  their  inspection. 
Consult*.  Grtltzmacher,  Pachomius  und  dan 
iiUisir  Klnstrrlrhryt  (  Freihiirp.  ISOfi);  Ani^li 
ueau,  Ktudr  Jiintorique  sur  Saint  Pakh6me  ct  Ic 
Cf^nobiti«iiir  jirimitif  dsns  la  Eaute  Vj^fpfef  Paris, 

1887).     See  MoXASTlClSM. 

FACSUCA,  p&-ch09lcA«  or  Hidalco.  The 
capital  of  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  sttuated 

55  mJlei  nr>rthpa*<t  of  Mexico  City  (Map:  Mex- 
ico, K  7|.  It  built  in  a  moiintnin  pass  more 
than  8000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  its  ])rinei]>nl 
industries  are  derived  from  the  rich  silver  mines 
of  the  district.-  These  are  among  the  most  im-., 
portant  in  the  country;  they  are  said  to  have 
l>een  worked  l>efore  the  Conquest,  but  still  yield 
an  annual  output  of  OO.D'ki  ions  of  rich  argen- 
tiferous ore.  It  was  here  that  in  1557  Bartolom4 
de  Medina  discovered  the  juitio  process  of  amalga* 
mation,  which  is  still  considered  the  most  eco- 
nomical process  for  reducing  the  peculiar  ores 
of  Mexico.  Population,  in  1896,  40^487. 
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PACHTDERMATA^  pr^kl-dfr'nifltA  (Xoo- 
Lat.  noiii.  from  (ik.  M-axw,  /w/r/ii/«,  thick  -f- 
tipua^  ilirniii,  skill  I.  The  'jmchy  JiTiiis,'  an  order 
of  luauuuaU  in  the  ayniem  of  Cuvi«r,  including 
the  rhinooeras,  deptuuit^  hippopotamiu,  tapir, 
hog,  and  other  ungulate  mnmnials  rcpar<1i<l  ah 
'thick-skinned.'  The  group  wua  a  thoruuf^hly 
unnatiiriil  one  ami  the  name  ia  no  longer  in 
■cientiiic  utie,  altliuitgh  it  has  heen  adopted  into 
literary  service  as  a  nynonym  for  inttenHitiveness. 
Several  of  these  animals  are  iilustntted  on  the 
Colored  Plate  of  Pachydebvb. 

FACHTlCERESt  pfik'I-me^ri^z,  Geoboivs 
(1242-C1310).  A  Bjttntine  hietorlnn.  He  wne 
born  in  Nicca,  was  educated  there,  and  in  1861 

went  to  Constantinople,  his  father's  native  city, 
where  he  entered  the  priesthood  and  held  high 
office  in  both  Church  and  State.  lie  wrote  a 
HUtitria  Bytantina,  eoveriiur  the  period  126d- 
1SO0,  a  Taluable  source  for  the  reiAm  of  Miehael 
Pahrologus  and  Andronicus  II.,  Whidi  was  edit* 
cd  by  Hekker  (Bonn.,  1835). 

PAOIFIO   OCEAir  (from  Lai.  paeifimt, 

peace- ma  king,  peaceful,  from  pajp,  pcaco  -f  fn- 
cere,  to  make).  Tlic  portion  of  the  water  en- 
veloj>e  of  the  earth  whieh  lie-i  between  America 
and  Asia-Australia.  The  name  Pacific  was  given 
to  it  by  Magellan.  On  the  north  it  connects  with 
the  Arctic  by  the  Bering  Strait,  and  southward 
it  merges  into  the  Southern  Ocean,  the  parallel  of 
latitude  40"  S.  being  usually  taken  a-^  the  limit 
in  this  direction.  Its  waters  couimuiiicute  with 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  west  by  numerous  pas- 
•ages  in  the  ielaad  chain  extending  from  South- 
aaatera  Asia  to  Auatralia.  The  Piidlle  ia  the 
largest  and  deepe'if  of  the  oceans.  With  the 
bordering  seas — tlie  Uerin?.  Okhotsk.  Japan.  Yel- 
low, Kastern,  Chimi.  (  eh  t>es.  Java.  Moluecn, 
Banda,  and  Aiafura  seas — which  are  regarded  as 
its  dependeneiee,  it  has  an  area  of  about  S.t.OOO,- 
000  square  miles,  equal  to  the  entire  land  sur- 
fMoe  of  the  globe.  Its  greatest  length  from  north 
(<  1  iMi  is  iiliout  7350  miles  and  the  greatest 
breadth  along  the  yvirallfl  of  latitude  6'  N.,  10,- 
SOO  miles. 

Tbb  PAcmo  Basin.  The  configurntinn  of  the 
Paeifie  basin  is  qnite  irrefifniar,  nltluni<:}i  there 
are  larLTP  areas  where  the  botfnm  oxliibits  little 
relief.  In  general,  the  depth  increases  from 
•outheast  to  northwest.  A  vast  depression  known 
as  tlie  Tuscarora  deep  extends  from  the  Japan 
and  Kurile  islands  eastward  along  the  Aleutian 
chain  toward  the  const  of  North  America.  With- 
in this  area  the  depth  exce«l»  3000  fathoms  and 
in  places  sim tell !)),■•«  of  tOOO  fatlmms  or  nmre 
have  U'cn  made.  Anotlier  extensive  deep  lies 
south  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  lietween  the  Chatham 
Islands  and  New  Zealand  on  the  west  and  the 
l^faria  Theresa  Reef  on  the  east.  In  the  oentral 
part  of  the  ocean  are  the  Belknap,  Miller,  and 
ililgard  deeps.  The  deepest  sounding — .5200 
fathdms — was  made  in  lt>00  o(T  the  island  of 
Ciuam  by  the  United  States  ship  .Yrro.  A  eound- 
'  fng  of  5155  fathoms  and  another  of  5147  fathoms 
have  been  made  north  of  Vew  Zealand.  These 
deptlis  are  much  greater  tli.ui  have  been  found  in 
any  other  ocean.  The  niont  extensive  pintenu  in 
the  Paeifle  li«^  southeast  of  New  liuinea  and  in- 
eludes  the  Solomon.  Rllice,  Fiji,  and  Tong>.i 
istamlti,  while  a  «:oiithern  arm  exfendw  from  the 
last-named  group  to  New  Zealand.  The  bottom 
within  this  area  rarely  exceed*  2000  fathoma 


in  depth  and  much  of  it  is  less  than  1000  fathoms. 
Other  platcuuii  are  uccupied  by  the  Mar^hail  and 
(iiltiert  groups,  by  the  Caroline  Islands,  the  Low 
ArcbipelagOr  SAd  Hawaii.  A  broad  ooafcinental 
shelf  extends  along  the  eastern  coaat  of  Adui, 
hut  the  western  shores  of  America  slope  abrnptly 
to  tile  ociaii  tl(K)r.  The  mean  depth  of  tlie  I'a- 
citie  is  estiiniitiHl  at  '2.100  fathoms. 

The  prouurtiuQ  of  laud  drained  into  the  Pacific 
is  insignibcant  when  compared  with  tlie  drain- 
age received  by  the  Atlantic.  Its  basin  includes 
the  generally  narrow  strip  of  the  American  con- 
tinent to  the  went  of  the  K(H'ky  Mountains  and 
the  AndM,  Melanesia,  the  Indo-Chinese  btato, 
Chinsy  a  small  part  of  SHwria,  and  castam  Aus* 
traiia. 

Winds.  In  the  trade  wind  belts  of  the  Faeifle 

the  winds  are  generally  quite  xmiforin  exc-ept 
when  such  belts  approach  the  west^Tu  coaats, 
where  they  are  more  or  less  moditied  by  monsoon 
influences.  In  Polynesia  hurricanes  called  ^• 
phoons  are  of  frequent  oocurrenee.  North  and 
south  of  the  tropical  nmc  the  winds  exhibit 
little  regularity,  lieing  found  to  blow  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  during  any  given  s4-ason  of 
the  year,  ttiot]<,di  a  westerlj  direction  is  must  fre- 
quent. On  the  s^outhem  part  of  the  coast  of 
^^outll  America  and  the  mortlieiii  part  of  tho 
coast  of  North  America  west  winds  prevail  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  the  Chinese 
seas  the  typhoon  luay  oceiir  at  all  .'^^a.sons  of  iho 
year. 

CuBBSHTS.  The  currents  of  the  Pacific  Ooean 
are  lees  marind  in  eharaeter  than  those  of  the 

Atlantie.  In  a  general  way  the  movenient  and 
direction  of  these  currents  fidlow  the  prev.iiling 
winds.  In  the  northern  trade  wind  Udt  a  ^-reat 
equatorial  current  sweeps  westward  until  at  the 
western  side  it  is  largely  deflected  northward  to 
the  belt  of  westerly  winds,  where  it  flows  north- 
eastward as  the  Kuro  Shiwo,  or  Japan  Current, 
toward  Nor(h  America.  A  part  of  it  subse(]uently 
turns  southward  along  the  Amerienn  eoat>t  until 
it  joins  the  equatorial  current  again;  thus  the 
rarfooe  drift  of  the  northern  Paeifle  Ooean 
eoBstitates  a  great  eddy  revohrlng  slowly  in  the 
N.E.S.W.  direction.  Tn  the  .sionthem  Pacific 
a  similar  surface  drift  in  the  opposite  direction, 
namely,  north,  west,  south,  east,  is  maintained, 
though  not  as  well  deflned,  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  circumscribing  oontinenta.  In  the 
more  quiet  waters  at  the  centres  of  these  great 
eddies  are  the  Sargasso  or  masses  of  floating 
seawt?ed,  but  the^e  regions  are  very  i  i  T  (s)ni- 
pared  with  the  large  Sargasso  Sea  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Oeean. 

IsLAiTMt  The  larger  islands*  with  the  exoep- 
tion  of  New  Zealand,  lie  upon  the  continentiu 

shelf.  The  nnmernus  small  islands  which  ri« 
out  of  great  depths  are  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Pacific.  Most  of  thc'te  are  if 
volcanic  character,  and  in  the  equatorial  region 
they  are  frequently  surmounted  by  coral  reiettk 
Con.sult  Thomson  and  Murray,  Report  of  tk« 
Challrnger  Expedition  (London,  1880-95).  See 

OCEAX. 

PACrPICUS.  Tlie  signature  used  in  I7M 
by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  a  series  of  letters  oa 
nViitrnlity.  Madison  replied  to  the  letters  * 
nundier  of  esHayn  i^igued  Ffeli^iditu. 

PACINI,  pA-che'n^,  Fujpfo  (1812-83).  A 
promittsBt  Italiaa  anatomist.  Hs  ims  bom 
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.  PiBtoin,  studied  medicine  in  Florence  niul  Pisa, 
and  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Florence. 
At  twenty-three  he  made  himself  famous  by  dis- 
«ov(niUE  the  peripheral  nerre  terminatiioiis  whieb 
are  called  tne  ^oorpuaelee  of  niciiri'  <or  *of 

\'iiter,'  if  {he  claim  of  the  latter  l>c  c<iii-siili"reil ) . 
Pacini  wrote  much  on  aiuitotiiy,  eitipecialiy  uiicru- 
scopic,  and  on  pathology  and  therapeutics.  His 
more  important  mono|naph«  include  those  on 
artifleial  respiration  (1867,  1870,  1877,  8qq.), 
which  descrilx'  'Pacini's  method,'  one  of  especial 
value  in  rcsuscitatijQg  asphyxiated  new-born 
cliildren. 

PACnn;  6lO?AHin  (1796-18€7).  An  Italian 
composer  and  teacher,  bom  at  Catania,  and 

pupil  of  Marches!  und  riirlanetto.  His  first 
opera.  Annettn  e  Luvindu,  was  produced  in  1813, 
and  til  is  was  followeti  by  forty-two  operas  during 
the  subseauent  twenty  yean.  He  was  invariably 
snoeeaaful,  and  was  able  to  oommand  the  test 
theatres  and  artists  in  Italy.  Wheti  one  of  his 
operas  failed,  he  retired  from  the  tielil  uf  com- 
|M)siti(in  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  teacli- 
ing,  his  school  of  music  at  Viaregyio  winning 
world-%vide  repute.  His  best  work  was  done 
after  1840,  the  list  of  his  compositions  includ- 
ing about  ninety  operas,  cantatas,  masses,  etc., 
besides  numerous  musical  inono^'rajjlis  uiid  arti- 
cles for  musical  pcriodiealii.  Media  (iH43),  tSaf- 
fo  (1840),  and  Le  regina  di  Cipro  (1840)  are 
regarded  as  his  lu'st  works.    He  <lieil  at  Pcstcin. 

PACmOTTI,  pii  ehi'- iu-.t'ti\  Antonio  (1841 
— ).  An  Italian  jjhysicist  and  electrician.  lie 
wa£  burn  and  educated  at  Pisa,  tauglit  there 
for  two  yean,  and  at  Hologna  (18C4-73),  and, 
after  nine  years  in  the  University  of  Cagliari,  in 
1882  became  professor  at  Pisa.  He  is  best  known 
for  his  invention  in  ISGO  of  a  dynamo  iu  wliich 
the  coils  of  the  armature  were  wound  oii  u,  ring. 
Subsequently  the  siime  device  was  independently 
dfaoovered  by  Grauune,  and  was  brought  into 
extensive  use  in  his  madiines. 

PACK'AED,  Alpiieus  Spring  (1798  1884). 
An  American  educator.  Ue  was  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  College,  where  he  was  tutor  from  1819 
to  1824,  and  professor  of  the  Greek  and  I^tin 
languages  and  literatures  from  1824  to  1865. 
He  became  L'ollins  pro  lessor  <if  natutal  and 
revealed  religion,  and  librarian  in  isiMi  holding 
both  offices  until  his  death.  During  tin  last  two 
years  of  his  life  ha  ms  acting  inasident  of  the 
college.  He  edited  and  was  joint  author  fwith 
Nehemiah  Cleaveland)  of  T/ic  Hintory  of  Botc- 
doin  College,  tcith  Biographical  Sketches  of  Its 
Graduates  (1882).  He  also  edited:  Worit^  of 
the  Rev.  Jesae  Appleton,  tcith  a  Memoir  (1836- 
87) ;  Xenop^ien*9  Memorabilia  of  8oerat9$,  voith 
English  Votes  (1839;  3d  ed.  1843)  :  and  con- 
tributed many  articles  to  various  periodicals. 

PACXASDy  Alpheus  Spring  (1839—).  An 
American  natmalist,  bom  at  Brunswick*  Maine. 
He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1661  and  at 

the  Maine  Medical  School  In  mtU,  and  studied 
under  Agassiz  in  the  Lawreue«  Scientific  School, 
Harvard  I  niversity.  In  1865-66  he  was  lihrarian 
and  custodian  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
Hbtoiy;  in  1867-78  curator  and  afterwards  di- 
rector of  the  Pcnbody  Academy  of  Science,  Sa- 
lem; and  in  1871-73  State  entomologi.st  of 
M  assaehiisctts.  From  1877  to  1882  he  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Com- 
nisslcii.  In  1878  ha  waa  appointed  pratesor  of 


xoiSlogy  and  geolofjy  in  IJrown  University.  Hifl 
chief  work  has  t>een  the  dasaiflcation  and  anat* 
omy  of  arthropod  animals,  and  contributions  to 
economic  entomology,  aoOgeograpby,  and  the 
phytogeny  and  metamorphoses  of  insects.  In 
systematic  zoology  he  projwiscd  a  new  classitiea- 
tion  of  the  insects;  a  new  grouping  of  tlio  chief 
branches  (phyla)  of  arthropods;  a  new  order 
and  sevenl  families  of  foesU  merostMnes^ 
the  crustacean  orders  Phyllocarida  and  Syneari- 
da.  In  comparative  anatomy  he  discovered  the 
brick-reil  renal  glands  of  Liniulus,  thtj  origin  of 
the  ovipositor.aiid  that  of  the  spiral  thread  of  the 
trachete.  His  publications  include:  (juid«  to  the 
Study  of  Inscctt  (1860)  ;  The  Mammoth  Cave 
and  Its  Inhabitaute  (with  F.  W.  Putnam,  1872)  ; 
Life-History  of  Animals  (1876);  Insects  In- 
jurious to  I-'onut  and  Shade  Trees  (18JM));  A 
yuturalitit  on  the  Labrador  Coast  (1891)  ;  A 
Text-book  of  Entomology  (1898)  ;  Lamarck,  the 
Founder  ef  Evolution.:  Bit  lAfe  and  Work 
(mi). 

PACKARD,  John  Hookkh  (1832—).  An- 
American  surgeon,  \xm\  iu  Philadelphia.  Ue 
graduated  at  the  Uui\<M>tty  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1860,  and  at  the  Medical  School  there  in  1853. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  attached  to  the 
Christian  Street  and  Sattcrlee  army  hospitals, 
with  the  rank  of  assi.stant  surgeon,  U.S.A.  From 
1863  until  1884  he  was  surgeon  to  the  Episcopal 
Hospital,  and  from  the  latter  date  until  1696 
he  filled  a  similar  position  at  the  Poinsylvania 
Hospital.  His  publications  include  the  transla- 
tion of  ilalpaigne  on  Fractuns  (1859)  ;  Manual 
of  Minor  .^'r/rr/*  n/  ( lst;;j )  ;  Uandbook  of  Operative 
Surgery  (1870);  and  Sea  Air  and  Sea-bathing 
(1880). 

PACKARD,  .Tosti'ir  (1812  1902).  An  Ameri- 
can cler;^yman,  of  the  Protectant  Episcopal 
Churcli,  Ixirn  at  Wiscasset,  Me.  He  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  1861,  was  a  professor  in 
Bristol  College  (Pa.)  in  1884-36,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1S:?7.  From  Ifi:?^  until  his 
retirement  na  prut'c-ssor  emeritus  in  1890  he 
was  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of  Vir- 
ginia, near  Alexandria.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  committee  for  the  revision  of  the 
Bible  in  1872  85,  contributed  largely  to  Church 
periodi<'als.  <>(lit<>d  Malaclii  in  the  tran-lation 
of  J.  p.  Lange's  Commentary  (1874),  and  pub- 
lished QnMlfoMs  on  the  OofeU  (1855). 

PACKARD,  LKW18  Rich  Anns  flS3f)S4).  An 
American  classical  scholar.  Iwrn  iu  Fiiiladelphin, 
Pa.  He  graduated  at  ^'ali>  in  1856,  studied 
further  at  Berlin  University,  in  1863  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  at  Yale,  and  in  1860  full 
professor.  In  1883  he  was  the  second  director 
of  the  American  School  of  Cla-ssical  Archajology 
at  Athens.  With  J.  W.  White  and  T.  D.  Sey- 
mour he  was  editor  of  the  College  Series  of  Greek 
AiUkore,  of  which  «ne  volume,  the  CUmda  of 
Arietopheneg,  appeared  in  1885.  A  eolleetioa 
of  ))is  lectures  and  <'-says  was  published  iU  1886 
as  Studies  in  (Jrcrk  Thought. 

PACKARD,  WmiAK  AuniED  (1830—).  An 

American  classical  scholar,  Inirn  at  Brunswick. 
Me.  lie  ^'raduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1851,  studied 
at  G(i(ti!iL;''n  in  185T  -"i>^.  and  was  .i].i>oint<d  pro- 
fessor of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  in 
Princeton  University.  In  addition  to  eontribn- 
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tiqg  to  tlw  IVMt>yl«Hoi»  Itevietp  «iid  the  JVifle^ 
ton  Ifwieir,  he  revised  the  tnuulatioa  of  Car* 

tius'H  aritthi'iche  Oc/ichirhtc,  with  tnuwlatkns 
from  a  later  iieruum  editiuu, 

FACX'BB^  Asa   (1806-79).   An  -American 

capitnli-it,  hnrn  at  Groton,  Conn.  In  1822  he 
went  to  IVimsylviinili,  and  tk-vi-n  years  later 
iinilertook  llie  iharge  of  ouo  uf  ilie  first  boats 
OQ  the  Lehigh  Canal.  lie  became  contractor  for 
th«  building  of  locks  and  of  boats  for  the  trans- 

Ktrtation  erf  eoal  from  Pottsville  to  New  York, 
e  projected  and  completed  (1855)  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Kaston. 
In  1844  he  served  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture, and  from  1868  to  1857  wm  «  Demoentic 
member  of  Concms.  Havincr  nmneeed  great 
wealth,  he  gun  liherally  to  diamies,  and  lounded 
and  endovvorl  Lrhigh  UnlTWSity  (^^^O*  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  in  1866. 

FACKEB  OOIXBOIATS  IHBTlTUTJfi.  A 

Kchonl  for  ^irls  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  charfrrrd  in 
18D;i,  rfpliifiH;;  tlie  Hrooklyii  Female  Acailcniy, 
destroyed  liy  tiri>  in  IS.IJ.  Thi'  m  w  x  liool  was 
founded  on  a  gift  of  $05,000  by  Mrs.  Harriet 
h.  Packer.  It  has  primaiy,  preparatory,  aca- 
demic, and  collegiate  departments.  The  attend- 
ance in  1902  was  587,  including  110  collegiate, 
261  academic,  180  preparatory,  and  30  primary 
atudent-s,  and  the  faculty  numbered  49.  The 
institute  has  thoroughly  equip|)ed  buildings,  val- 
ued in  1902  at  $222,047,  the  total  valuation  of 
its  profierty  being  8277,880.  The  lihrary  «on- 
taini'il  s  t~'i  ',-filiiirf-~ 

PACKING  LNDUSTBY.  The  slaughtering 
of  cattle,  flheep,  and  hogs,  and  the  utilizutiun  of 
their  carcasses  is  an  important  industry  in  many 
American  cities,  especially  in  the  middle  West. 
The  choicer  parts  of  the  animals  art>  shippLil 
in  refrigerator  cars  and  vessels  to  the  mnrkfta 
of  this  country  and  Europe  for  consumption  as 
fresh  mea^  while  other  parts,  especially  in  the 
ease  of  the  hoft.  are  e»red,  by  smoking  or  salting. 
Tlu'  fatty  pnrtjnn<5  arc  converted  into  lard  and 
toiaiiHrcial  greas,>  hy  nndering  processc.>i.  (See 
Digester.)  Tht-  Imhus  an?  converted  into  glue 
or  fertiliaers,  and  the  hoofs  and  horns  (see 
Hour)  are  used  or  sold  for  other  purposes.  The 
term  packing  intluttlry,  which  was  originally 
applied  to  the  curing  and  packing  of  the  flesh 
of  the  hog,  liaj  i  n  extended,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry,  to  include  all  the  mul- 
titudinuuH  o]MTHiionH  connected  with  tho  utiliza- 
tion and  transformation  into  merchantable  form 
of  the  dtfTerent  parts  of  animals  slaiightered 
for  fo.>.i.  in      far  a-  these  operations  are  eon- 

ilu<'(>-<i  ill  a  .xi]iglt>  plunt. 

I  hr  history  of  the  packing  industry  begins 
in  New  England,  in  the  seventeenth  oeatory, 
where  large  quantities  of  pork  were  packed  in 
barrels  for  foreign  trade.  Tlie  first  pneking 
hou-a?  in  the  West  was  established  in  Cincinnati 
in  1818.  Cincinnati  continued  to  l<ad  in  the 
industry  for  many  years,  but  is  now  stirpns^ed 
by  Chieago,  while  in  many  other  Western  cities, 
including  Milwaukee,  Kaniws  City,  8aint  Louis, 
and  Omaha,  the  industry  has  ri^pn  to  great  im- 
portance. Prior  to  1872  ini  -t  of  the  nlaughtor- 
ing  was  done  diiring  tlu-  winter  niontlis.  Alwut 
this  time  chilling  prooesst>s  l>egan  to  be  dm t  loj*. '  !, 
which  have  since  been  brought  to  such  a  state 
of  perfection  that  animals  an  killed  and  their 
produeia  prepared  for  the  auurket  with  equal 


success  and  in  equal  amounts  in  mid-winter  and 
in  'dog-days.'  Indeed,  tiie  development  of  the 

packing'  imliistrr  in  largely  due  to  the  applica- 
tion of  artilivial  ini*ans  of  refrigeration  (q.v.), 
for  at  the  foini<ialion  of  all  ■^iuti--'ful  meat- 
curing  u  the  thorough  chilling  of  the  carcass. 

Before  cold  storage  of  meat  was  introduced,  it 
was  customary  to  ship  the  living  animals  to 
Eastern  markets,  and  the  long  and  tiresome  jour- 
ney was  Inith  eruel  to  ibt-  animals  and  harmful 
to  the  meat.  Now  the  meat,  after  thorough 
chillii^,  is  shipped  in  refrigeratof  can  to  Eastern 
cities  and  placed  in  cold-storage  warehouses 
owned  by  tlie  ]>acking  company,  from  which  it 
is  deliviTcil  to  local  dealers^  or  if  it  i"  to  be 
delivered  iu  Europe,  it  is  transferred  directly 
from  the  refrigerator  cars  to  sjiecially  constructed 
chill-rooms  in  the  ocean  steamers,  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  I^ndon,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow. 

Labor-saving  ^devices  have  been  adopted  at 
every  step  in  the  packing  industry.  The  animals 
are  killed,  "hooked  by  tlic  nose  to  an  cmlKss 
chain,  passed  through  scalding  vats,  and  then 
through  an  automatically  adjusted  scra|>er  whidi 
deprivea  them  of  ^  hair  and  bristles  in  a  fcv 
seconds.  Tlie  animals  are  then  hoisted,  head 
down,  upon  an  inclined  rail  and  disemboweled, 
beheaded,  washed,  trimmed,  and  whirlc<l  to  the 
chill-rooms  at  the  rate  of  twenty  a  minute."  In 
dressing  bogs,  about  20  per  cent,  is  offal  and  the 
re«t  is  used  as  meat,  of  which  only  about  10  per 
cent,  is  sold  as  fresh  inout.  The  other  parts  «re 
eured,  usually  by  pickling  in  brine  for  seven  or 
ci;.'lit  wcck-^,  niul  then  smoking'  for  twi-iity  f,iur 
hours.  The  most  profitable  part  of  the  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  sausage.  Tiic  meat  used 
is  chiefly  trimmings,  which  are  obtained  from  all 
parts  of  the  establishment,  a  large  part  of  them 
licin<,'  licad  ami  lu)of  trimmings.  'Ihc  meat  is 
chopped,  mixed  willi  {>otuto  tlour  and  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  40  per  cent,  meat,  40  per  eent. 
potato  flour,  and  20  per  cent,  water.  Certain 
spices  are  also  added,  including  sage,  pepper.  Mlt, 
giii;;cr,  and  mustard.  The  intestines,  which  are 
usfd  for  sau&age  easings.  are  cleaned  by  ma- 
chinery, niey  arc  tilled  with  the  s.iusage  by 
means  of  a  t^ufOng  machine,  which  consists  of 
two  cylinders,  the  steam  ey Under  and  the  stuffing 
cylinder,  and  a  piston  rod  directly  ooonectfld 
with  the  piston  rod  of  the  steam  cylinder.  The 
8an>a>;e  casin;rs  arc  slip|H-d  o\er  a  tnln'  attachid 
to  the  oiK>n  bottom  of  the  stufllng  cylinder,  and 
thnui^'h  this  oriflee  the  oaaings  are  filled  at  * 
rapid  rate. 

Another  important  part  of  the  pork-padring 

industry  is  the  manufacture  of  lard  (q.v.).  Two 
grades  of  lard  arc  made — leaf  lard  and  uteam 
lard.    In  the  leaf  lard  of  commerce,  not  only  the 

£ure  leaf,  but  all  sorts  of  trimmings  from  the 
elly  of  the  animal  are  used.  Steam  lard  is 
made  frorn  scrapie  taken  from  all  parts  of  the 
animal,  particularly  from  the  feet,  or  even  the 
feet  themselves  ami  the  head  hones. 

In  dressing  cattle,  the  [larts  intended  to  be 
sold  as  fresh  beef  are  allowed  to  ci«>l  for  forty- 
eight  hours  and  then  shipped.  In  the  canning  of 
fresh  beef,  inferior  meat  is  used,  either  poorer 
grades  of  cattle  or  {Hwrer  ciits.  Since  l><fl  thf 
whole  puckuig  industry  has  been  under  vigilant 
(iovernnient  inspection. 

>Stati9TICb.  According  to  the  twelfth  oensas 
of  the  Unit«d  States,  $188,104,284  were  inverted 
in  the  fwkbtg  jaduatry  ia  1808.  The  naaual 
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value  of  the  product  waa  $785,502,433.  Sine© 
1H.")()  the  number  of  estaibli-nhmcnts  hud  iiicrpast  tl 
from  IH't  to  1>21;  the  number  of  labonis  lmh- 
j>loyed  from  3270  to  ({8,534}  and  tbe  avcragis 
yearly  wages  per  laborer  from  9376  to  f48S-  Tlie 
detailed  figures  published  show  thut  in  Eusstern 
cities,  as  Boston,  New  York,  Newark,  there  has 
been  :i  ilecided  falling'  ulT  in  tlu-  tiuHiinss,  wliile 
in  certain  cities  of  the  Middle  Wetit,  as  Saint 
Jo«eph,  Mo.,  there  hasi  been  A  more  than  cor- 
respondingly marked  increaae.  This  w  due  to 
the  tendency  to  eonduct  the  buelnew  nearer  the 
centre  of  cattle-raitsing,  which  is,  of  COUnse,  the 
great  corn  belt  of  the  Middle  W^t  and  the 
pasture  lands  still  nearer  the  Rockies.  The 
aeoompaqyiog  table  shows  the  exports  of  this 
iudustiy  in  1900. 

Moat  PaMMiOTs  BiruiiTKo  t-R<>M  the  Unrsa  8tatss  ni 

TSK  \'UB  1900 

(Fakni  troM  the  Btatlstleal  Abstnwt  tor  1«MI> 


product* — 

('aun«d  bwt  

Fnwb  beef..,  

Saltad  or  pleUad  beaf  

Other  eaiwl  bHf»....................... 

Tallow  

Bocnn  

Hama  

Pork.  cantii?d  

FiMdi  pork  ..M.  >.  

Saltad  or  ptci(li>d  pork.  

Laid   

Lavd  nJxtur<>«  an<l  nul>Htlttiti«M ) 

(enttntooe,  lardlM,  etc )  / 

roMlnfc*  for 
Uuttoa  


PouiHla 


6.%.S6a.74A 
WJ.(I7«,6»9 

a.319,l«5 

196.-IU.il2 

UB,IW.68S 

Ml  .813,663 

36.8KI.«85 


l>ollan 


3.6Sri.340 

:tx,'.i75.»15 
Ai.«6,367 

1.926.7T3 
8,2«.T97 
41.9»9.m 

1.476.(J64 

2,.'«17.671 
M.313 
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Summer 
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16S.(WU 
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BiBUOGBArnT.  The  twelfth  census  contains 
many  statistics,  and  also  a  good  account  of 
slan;;1itf'rlng  and  meat-packing  niethods  in  the 
United  States.  Consult,  also.  Philip  Armour's 
tiaii  «i  fb*  indnitey  in  Depew»  One  Hun- 


dred Yeara  of  Comment  in  the  Vmiied  SMet 

(New  York,  18S»5). 

PACE-SADDLE.  Contrivances  for  the  trans- 
portation of  materials,  whether  of  mcrcbandiiie 
or  nti!it«Ty  storen,  by  means  of  |mck-animals. 
'Hie  [lack^mldle  in  most  general  ii^e  consists  of 
tr<i>seti  sticks.  f««tened  to  saddk-bars  of  long 
Ixaring.  In  llie  I  nited  States  Army  pack-aui- 
ma  Is  are  usually  supplied  with  the  aparejo 
(q.v.).    Ammunition  mules  are  oquippe<l  with 

pack-saddle-,  sjiecially  a<lapted  for  thi-  carrying 
of  anmiunition  lioxes,  wliich  air  |»1ucim1  in  such 
a  way  as  to  admit  of  easy  access  when  ilic  animal 
is  employed  in  supplying  troops  in  action.  See 
illttstration  aceompanyinir  Mountain  AanixnY. 

PACTO'LUS  (T.at  , 'from  Ck.  na«:TuX6j.  f'ak- 
tdloa).  riie  ancient  name  of  a  small  liruok  of 
Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor  (now  called  Sarahat), 
which  riaes  on  the  noribem  alone  of  Mount 
TteoltlS.  It  flows  northwest  past  Sardis  (Sart) 
and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  It  i-.  no- 
where more  than  ten  feet  broad  and  one  toot 
deep.  The  sands  or  nmtl  of  Paclolua  once  con- 
tained a  good  deal  of  gold,  and  were  leoarded 
as  the  eonree  of  Cnesus's  vast  wealth;  but  aa 

early  even  n«  the  time  of  Strabo,  Pactolus  had 
ceased  to  yield  any  of  the  precious  dust. 

PACV'VIUS,  llAaovs  (e.2a0-e.l92  ■.€.).  A 

Roman  writer  of  tragedies.  He  was  bom  at 
Hrundusium,  Italy..  Repairinj,'  to  Rome,  he  soon 
ac<juire<l  fame  by  his  skill  in  ]>oitry  ami  puint 
ing.  One  of  his  i>ieturei>  was  hung  in  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  in.  the  Forum  Bourium  at  Rome. 
His  finest  works  were  bis  trsAKUesi  which  showed 
eloquence  and  refinement.  •Fragments  of  thir* 
teen  of  these,  as  well  as  of  a  pratexta,  or  trag- 
edy, with  a  typically  Roman  plot,  have  been  pre- 
served. These  have  been  collected  by  Ribl»eek, 
8canic9  Komotwrum  Poeait  Fragmmta  (Leip- 
ng,  1897). 

PADANG,  pa-dan;r'.  The  cnjdtal  of  the 
Dutch  i>oss«'88ion»  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra. 
It  is  situated  amid  picturesque  mountain  scenery 
near  the  centre  of  the  west  ooast  (Map:  East 
Indies,  B  5) .  Its  Malay  inhabitants  lire  mostly 
in  banilioo  hnt-^,  hut  the  Kuropeans  and  Chincx^ 
have  well-built  hou^e»  of  stone  and  wood,  and 
there  are  several  churches,  schools,  a  hospital, 
large  warehouses,  and  Ctovemment  workshops. 
The  town  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  line  into 
tli  Interior,  and  has  a  lively  trade  with  .Tnva 
and  the  other  Kast  Indian  islands  as  well  as 
with  Kuropc,  i\(><»rt in;;  coffee,  mitmep^,  lopra, 
tobacco,  gum,  cane,  and  hides.  It  ia  the  station 
of  a  United  States  consular  agent.  Population, 
in  181)5,  .'{2,038. 

PADDLE.  A  wooden  implement  with  u  wide 
flat  blade  at  one  end  or  both,  used  by  canoeists 
in  place  of  oars.  It  is  lield  in  the  baods,  not 
rested  in  a  rowlock,  and  is  dipped  into  the  water 

with  n  nearly  vcrtiinl  motion.  Tlic  double- 
Idadcil  padiile  is  frequently  used  in  eanoes,  though 
m;iiiy  sportsmen  prefer  the  single  blade,  whieli  is 
worked  over  one  side  of  the  canoe,  tlie  steering 
being  aceomplished  by  giving  a  particular  twist 
to  the  paddle  at  the  end  of  each  stroke.  Hie 
fact  that  the  pa«ldler  faces  the  bow  of  his  boat 
is  fn  ipn  ntly  an  appreciable  gain.  eHjiecially  in 
threading  narrow  streams.    See  Canoe. 

PADDLB-FISH  (so  called  from  the  form  of 
tba  SDont):  A  fish  {Poluodon  spaOkulo)  of  the 
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Iluwiagippi  Biver  and  its  tributaries,  which  has 
the  geneml  appearaiiee  of  a  rather  slender  cat- 
fish, but  is  a  ganoid  with  n  skeleton  chiefly 
cartilaginous.  It  is  about  tiv^  iwt  long,  has  u 
smooth  dai k-j,'rLL'ii  ^ikiii  witliuiil  j-culus.  uiul  ii 
kiUK  boo^  snout  voutainiug  tiue  t«etb,  with  which 
it  digs  up  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  sluggiah 
streams  in  search  of  the  minute  animals  upon 
which  it  feeds.  It  has  much  the  habits  of  a  cat- 
fish, but  ii.f  1  i  ii  flt'sli,  and  is  known  as  the  'duck- 
billed* or  sjxMjn  billed'  cat,  or  'spade-fish,'  both 
niDeH  referring  to  the  spatulatie  form  of  its 
mout.  It  represents  the  order  Selachostomi  of 
the  snbehisfl  Teleostomi  and  the  family  Polyo- 
dontidie,  aiul  is  clu-t'ly  allied  to  the  sturgeons. 
A  similar  species  inhabits  China.  See  Plate  of 
BrCWUMIKSi.  KTC. 

PADDLE-WHEEL.  An  appliance  in  steam 
vessels  by  wliieli  the  power  of  the  engine  is  made 
to  act  upon  the  water  and  produce  loooowtion. 
It  consists  of  a  skeleton  wheel  of  iron,  on  the 
outer  portion  of  whose  spokes  flat  boards,  called 
floats  or  ]>addli»8,  arc  fixed,  which  beat  upon  tlie 
water,  and  pro4luce,  continuou--ly,  the  same  effect 
as  is  given,  in  an  interniKtent  manner,  by  the 
blades  of  oars.  The  use  of  paddle-wheels  in  con* 
junction  with  steam  as  a  motive  power  dates 
from  about  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  the  employnjent  of  the  paddle-wheel 
itself  is  as  ancient  us  tlie  time  of  the  Egyptians. 
A  specimen  is  also  known  to  have  been  tried  in 
Spam  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Tti  the  usual  form  of  paddle •^•heel,  called  the 
ramal.  Ihe  lloats  are  fixed,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  certain  lo-^s  of  posser  is  iinohetl,  as  the 
full  force  of  the  engine  on  the  water  is  only 
experienced  when  the  float  is  vertical,  and  aa  on 
entering  and  leaving  the  water  the  power  is 
mainly  employed  in  depressing  or  lifting  the 
jiartieli's  of  \\ater.  This  resistance  lias  great 
force  at  tlie  moment  of  starting,  or  wiien  progress 
ia  very  slow,  as  ic  Illustrated  by  the  small  power 
«  paUdle-steainer  evincea  when  trying  to  tug  a 
atranded  vessel  off  a  sandbank  t  but  when  in  full 
progress,  tlie  action  is  less  impeded  by  tliis  cir- 
cumstance, the  water  in  front  of  the  wlieel  l»eing 
depressed,  and  that  abaft  being  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  wave.  The  extent  of  the  immersion 
much  infloenoea  the  economy  of  power,  as  will 
be  readily  understood  if  the  consequents  of 
iiiayctsion  up  to  the  centre  of  the  wheel  he 
imagined.  An  iMumrsion  soniewluU  over  the 
top  of  the  lowest  float  is  about  the  most  ad- 
vantageous, and,  in  order  that  the  floats  may 
be  ai  nauly  aa  posaible  vertical  when  tbey  strike 
tlie  water,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  wheel  as 
large  a  diameter  as  [i.w-iliK..  nii<l  to  pilacc  tlie 
axis  at  the  highe.st  a\uUalik'  point  in  the  ve^^l. 

To  overcome  the  drawbacks  to  the  radial  wheel, 
there  was  devised  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  fmlherinp  jwddle-ithtei,  in  which  the  floats 
are  itinuiitif!  (in  a.\es,  an  d  arc  connected  by  rods 
wilh  a  eonnnnn  centre,  which  revolves  upon  a  pin 
placed  eceentricrtlly  to  the  a.\is  of  the  paddle- 
wheeL  By  this  method  the  floats  are  kept,  while 
immersed,  at  right  nnglen  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  So  long  as  flu  w.iter  i~  =mooth  the  gain 
is  great,  con.«e<piently  feathm  1  lloats  are  nnieh 
used  in  river-steamers.  Pa'iiilc  w  heels  have  been 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  screw  propellers 
(see  Bcmnr  Vnonuxn)  on  all  vessels  except 
liver  and  lake  boats.   See  Sibam  ^ATieATiON. 


PAD'£M£I/ON  (Australian  name).  A  small 
wallaby  or  kangaroo  {Balmaturus  thctidia)  of 
New  South  Wales.  It  inhabits  scrubby  districts, 
aud  is  hunted  both  for  its  flesh  and  its  hide. 
Several  other  species  in  Australia,  New  (iiiinea, 
and  Tasmania  belong  to  this  genus,  which  is 
characteriaed  by  the  abeenee  of  hair  on  the 
mufSe. 

FAOSSBOBN,  nil'der-born.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Westphalia^  Prussia,  aituated  at 
the  source  of  the  Fader  (hence  the  name  of  the 
town),  about  15  miles  eouthwest  of  Detmold 

(Map:  Prussia,  C  3).  It  has  a  modern  aspect, 
a  considerable  part  having  Ix't-u  rebuilt  ^iinee 
the  conflagration  of  1875.  The  cathedral,  built 
above  the  source  of  the  Pader  mainly  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  whldi  contains  parts  of 
the  original  twelfth  century  structure,  under- 
went complete  restoration  in  ISlU-ll.!.  It  is 
(iotliie  in  style  and  contains  among  other  treas 
ures  the  silver  collin  of  Saint  Liborius,  which 
was  substituted  for  the  original  one  coined  into 
dollars  by  Duke  Christian  of  lirunswick  in  1622. 
The  Busdorfkirche,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  Rathaus,  dating  from  the  fifte«Milh  cen- 
tury, and  recently  restored,  arc  noteworttiy  build- 
Inge.  The  chief  educational  institutions  are  a 
g3rmnasium,  an  institute  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy (taking  the  place  of  the  university, 
which  was  closed  in  ISlt)),  seminaries  fur  priests 
aud  teachers,  aud  a  lical«chu\e.  The  town  has 
railway  shops,  manufactures  of  glass,  soap,  and 
tobacco,  distilleries,  dour  mills,  etc.,  and  carries 
on  some  trade  In  fruit,  cattle,  and  wool.  In  the 
vicinity  are  mineral  springs  of  considerable 
reputation.  Population,  in  1890,  17,980;  in  1900, 
2.'5,ri(>J,  cliielly  Konian  Catholics.  Paderborn  tir-^t 
came  into  notice  when  Ciwrlemagne  held  a  diet 
there  in  777,  and  eighteen  years  later  nominated 
the  first  bishop.  It  was  surnMinded  with  walls 
in  the  elevoith  century,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
enjoyed  considerable  political  iiirle]>endence  as  a 
member  of  the  Hansa.  For  its  early  adoption  of 
Reformation  principles  it  was  forcibly  deprived 
of  ita  privileges  in  1004  by  the  Prince-Bishop 
Theodore  of  FarsCenbnig.  The  bishopric,  founded 
in  795  by  CHiarlemagne,  was  seeulariml  in  1802. 
Consult  kichtcr,  (Jcachichtc  dcr  .S/«j/t  Padcrbomt 
vols.  L»  ii.  (Paderborn,  1800>I003). 

PADEREWSKI,  pii'd. -r^f'sk*,  Icnace  (1859 
— ).  A  famous  Poliish  pianist  and  conijKJser. 
He  was  born  in  Podolia,  Russia.  When  only 
three  years  of  age  he  showed  great  fondneaa 
for  musie,  and  at  8e\'en  was  placed  under  a 
teacher,  innking  such  rapid  progress  as  a  pian- 
ist that  iu  five  years  he  gave  public  recitals, 
lie  studied  under  Ra^niski  at  the  Warsaw 
Conacr>*atory,  in  which  he  became  himself  a 
professor  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  1^84  he 
accepted  a  similar  position  at  Straasbarg,  and 
in  1887  made  his  formal  d^bnt  In  Vienna,  and 
^^as  at  once  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  pian 
ists.  in  18SK)  he  created  a  furor  in  Ix>nd<m  by 
his  marvelous  playing,and  in  1892,  1893,  1805  96. 
and  1898  appeared  in  the  United  SUtea.  As 
a  virtuoso  pianist  Pa^rewaki  must  be  placed 
among  the  vcr>'  greatest  perfnriners  tlint  t^e 
world  has  yet  seen.  His  ])ronounccd  indi- 
viihiality.  his  freiMlom  from  atTecta(i<m.  to- 
leetber  with  a  vivid  appreciation  of  tone  grada- 
tiona  and  values,  a  wonderful  technique  and 
maateiy  of  the  pedal,  and  a  singularly  aaicUeO' 
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tufli  I  (  I'tion  and  interpretation  of  t^t  prrat 
iiia.ster|)ietfs  of  bis  repertoire,  easily  determine 
him  as  the  greateai  pianist  of  his  da^  and  genera- 
tion. For  his  Uiraa  montha'  aeMon  ut  the  United 
States  in  1805*M  he  reoeiTed  the  net  som  of 
$200,000,  and  ho  gave  to  specially  appointed 
trustees,  for  a  fund  to  encourage  American  com- 
posers, $10,000.  In  1902  he  again  visited  the 
United  States  and  personally  conducted  bis  opera, 
tfanni,  which  met  with  an  enthusiastle  leoeptton. 
His  works,  eonsi'itinp  larojely  of  corapositions  for 
till-  piano,  havo  Ij^^conie  widely  known;  they  in- 
clude: Pri-ludc  and  .1/ 1  i  o  / ;  Elegit  op.  Jf ;  Dannes 
polonaiaet;  chamber  music;  songs ;  and  the 
grand  opera  Ifcmnt  (1900). 

PADIHAM,  pAd^-ham.  A  town  in  Lanca- 
shire, Jihiigland,  on  the  Calder,  4  miles  northeatst 
of  Acerington.    Its  indnstrice  comprise  cotton 

mills,  collieries,  and  stone  quarries.  Its  parish 
church  dates  from  tht-  fourteenth  century;  it  has 
an  anciently  endowed  national  Hrluxil.  Popula- 
tion, in  ISni.  ll.:500;  in  lUOl,  12,200. 

PADILLA,  p!i  [W>'l_\-ii.  The  capital  town  id 
the  Department  of  CluKjui.Haca,  Bolivia,  90  miles 
north<-ast  of  Fotosf  (Map:  Bolivia,  E  7).  It 
received  its  name  in  memorv  of  the  patriot 
guerrilla  Manuel  Ascensio  Padilla,  who  met  his 
death  in  the  battle  of  Villar,  September  14,  1816. 
Its  population  is  about  4000. 

PADHXA,  Juan  de  (1484-1521).  A  popu- 
lar hero  of  Spanish  history.  lie  came  of  a 
noble  family  of  Toledo  v,  i  -  commandant  of 
i:>aragossa  in  l.'>18,  and  administrator  of  his 
native  city  in  l.')20.  WUk  he  was  so  employed, 
a  formidable  rebellion,  caused  by  the  excessive 
taxes  which  the  Emperor  unposed  on  the  Span- 
iar  tn  defray  the  cost  of  his  varioun  war>*  in 
ltal\,  (iermaiiy,  and  the  Low  C'ouiitrie.-*,  )>rokc 
out  among  the  towns  (comufudddt*)  of  ("a-.tile, 
and  the  rebels,  who  were  known  as  comunerw, 
called  upon  Padilla  to  pot  lumself  at  their  head. 
Padilla  for  a  short  time  was  all  powerful,  and 
formed  a  new  junta  to  carry  on  the  government. 
He  was  suoeo.s>ful  in  a  nund>er  of  enterprises 
undertaken  against  the  Royali^*t  party,  hut  on 
April  23,  1521.  was  completely  beaten  hy  the 
fioyalista  nt  Vilialar.  This  conflict  decided  the 
fate  of  the  rebetlion,  and  of  Padilla  Miwaeir,  who 
was  taken  priadoer,  and  00  the  fbltowing  day 
beheaded. 

His  wife,  Maba  Paciieco,  rallied  the  wrnck-i 
of  the  rebel  an^y,  and  for  a  long  time  held  the 
eaatle  of  Toledo  against  the  Royalist  army,  and 

after  if  ;  f  ill  in  February,  1522.  retired  to  Por- 
tugal, where  slie  died  in  1631.  The  dt*ds  of  i'n- 
dilla  and  his  wife  Itftve  often  lieen  edebrated  in 

Spani-ili  son^'- 

PADISHAH,  p&'cl^-shr  (Pers.  padisMk, 
kingv  from  pOd,  Skt.  pati,  master,  protector,  from 
p4,  to  protect  +  afUlh,  OPers.  xMyaOii/a,  king, 
connected  with  Av.  xSi,  Skt.  kfl,  to  nile).  One 
of  the  titles  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire and  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  Formerly  thin 
title  xms  accorded  only  to  tlie  kings  of  Frnnee 
among  Eoropean  monafchs.  It  was  subsequently 
allowed  to  the  head  of  the  House  of  Avstrfa, 
and  -still  Inter,  hy  a  speeial  artiele  in  the  treaty 
of  Kntehiik  Kainar  (1774).  to  the  Autocrat  of 
All  the  Hiisnini.  Of  late  it  has  lieen  accorded 
to  the  monarchs  of  all  the  great  European  na- 
tions, md  «v«n  to  tlKwe  of  aeoondary  Statea. 
Tab  XHL-m, 


PABOVANINO,  pil'dA  va  ni^'nA.  Tl.  The  name 
commonly  applied  to  the  Venetian  painter  Ales- 
sandro  Varotari  {<^.'v.), 

PAiyTTA.  The  eapital  of  tlie  Pruvinec  of 
Padua,  Italy,  situated  22  miles  by  rail  west- 
southwest  of  \  eniee  (Map:  Italy,  F  2).  Several 
arms  of  the  Bacchiglione,  hero  canali^,  flow 
through  the  city  and  are  crossed  by  a  number  of 
old  Koman  bridges.  The  city  lie>*  in  a  compact 
shape  in  one  of  the  richest  gardened  plains  of 
Italy.  The  ancient,  narrow,  crooked  streets  are 
generally  arcaded.  The  arcades,  however,  are 
being  removed  gradually  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  traffic.   There  arc  seven  city  gates. 

The  cathedral  is  of  no  particular  interest,  but 
itM  hapti-itery  is  a  handsome  hriek  eoiicejition  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  fine  and  immense  .Snn 
Antonio  Church  is  identified  with  Saint  Anthony, 
the  natron  saint  of  the  city.  It  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  re-' 
stored  about  500  years  later.  The  saint  is  en- 
tombed here.  The  edifice  has  six  donu  H,  and  is 
fashioned  after  the  Byzantine  .Saint  Mark's  of 
Venice,  with  (iothic  features  added.  The  most 
valuable  of  it^  numerous  contents  are  a  monu- 
ment by  Al.  Vittoria;  a  collection  of  goldsmith's 
work  of  the  Renaissance  period;  a  bronze  cande- 
labrum hy  A.  Riceio,  by  whom  are  al^o  vahmtde 
biblical  reliefs  in  bronze;  the  high  altar  by 
Donatello;  the  exquisite  white  and  gold  decora- 
tions on  th»  ceiling;  tlie  ambitioua  Renaissance 
Cappella  del  Santo;  and  a  Madonna  by  A.  Bo- 
selli.  Before  Snn  .\ntonio  stands  Donatdln's 
»>pU-udid  equestrian  hronze  sftatue  of  the  \'<iie- 
tian  General  Gattanulata. 

Another  fine  church  is  the  spacious  Santa 
Oilistina,  begun  1^  Riecio.  Its  facade  is  brick, 
with  one  of  the  many 'noble  flights  of  stairs  for 
which  Padua  is  famous.  Domes  and  cupolas 
add  to  the  ini[)resHiv(  i:  '  if  the  edifice.  In  the  in* 
terior  are  the  tine  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Justina" 
by  Veronese,  and  handsome  choir  stalls.  The  ad- 
joining cloister  ia  used  as  barracks.  In  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  eitjr  axe  the  Madonna 
deir  -Arena  and  thr  Kn-mitani.  The  fonner  Is  a 
fine  eliapel  datinjj  iioiu  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth eentury.  It  is  situated  in  an  attraetivo 
garden,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  frescoes  by 
Giotto,  most  of  them  in  a  good  condition.  The 
Auguatiniaa  £ranitani>  dating  from  tint  thir* 
teenth  eentury  and  restored  ra  1880,  contains 
seareely  less  valuable  and  important  mural  paint- 
ings by  Mantegna  and  other  members  of  the 
school  of  Squarcione.  The  Mantegna  pictures 
were  painted  between  1450  and  1400.  the  life  of 
i^int  James  furnishing  a  part  of  the  subjects. 
Tliere  are  also  found  here,  in  the  sacristy,  a 
"rieti"  hy  Cauova,  and  a  "John  tlio  Baptist"  by 
Guido  Reni. 

.■\mong  the  notable  palaeen  of  Padua  is  the 
Palazzo  della  Ragionc,  Indongin;;  to  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  with  a  vast  mediaeval  hall  (Salone)  273 
feet  long,  90  feet  wide,  and  78  f^t  high.  Dona" 
tello's  celebrated  \v<x>den  horse  is  here.  The 
TvOggia  del  Consiplio  is  a  eharminjj  example  of 
the  early  Rcnai^sanrr  an  urcnd*'  rraohcd  by 
majestic  stairs.  In  the  vicinity  are  found  a 
statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  and  a  column 
bearing  a  Lion  of  Saint  Mark.  Padua  possessea 
also  a  monument  to  Petrareh,  modem  statnes  of 
T)nnte  and  Giotto,  hoiti  hv  ^'rln.  a  l.ron^o  monu- 
ment to  Cavour,  and  a  statne  of  Garihahii.  The 
fieuola  del  Santo,  occupied  by  the  Brotherhood 
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of  Saint  Anthony,  haa  tliroe  fine  mural  paint- 
'mgH  by  Titian.  Tlie  chapel  San  Giorgio  near  by 
haa  numerous  ezoetlent  frescoes  by  Altichieri 
and  J.  AvaacU  Amaag  th«  objects  of  interest 
in  the  city  is  Dante's  tome,  in  front  of  which 
iB  an  ancient  tomb,  containing,  according  to  trn 
dition,  the  aslicij  of  Auteuur,  tki:  legeiidary  fouud- 
cr  of  Padua. 

On  the  Via  dei  Servi,  the  main  business  street, 
stands  the  university  (q.v.),  far  famed  as  a 
seat  of  learning  in  niediieval  tini'>^.  Tt  occupies 
au  edifice  known  us  II  IW,  distmguifehed  by  a 
court  with  attractive  colonnades.  Pudua  lias  a 
celebrated  cafe,  the  Pedrocchi,  aliuout  entirely  of 
marble,  with  noble  halls  and  columns,  the  scene 
of  student  uprisings  against  the  Austrians.  The 
nunieipal  museum,  in  a  building  reconstructed 
in  the  latter  {)arl  of  the  nineteenth  century  hy 
Boito,  hniB  attractive  fu^-adc,  and  euntuiiiii  tltc 
city  library  (110,000  volumes),  the  picture  gal- 
lery, archives,  and  an  interesting  monument  of 
the  VolunuiiL  Tiie  piehue  gallery  te  not  im> 
port:int  Its  best  work  is  Romanino's  Madonna 
— iui  altar  piece.  In  the  aouthern  part  of  the 
city  lies  tiie  spaciovis  Piazza  \'ittorio  Knianuele, 
beautified  with  trees  and  embellitshed  with  the 
atatnea  of  eighty-two  celebrated  persons  who 
liavtt  been  SMOciated  with  the  city.  Some  of 
Vtu  marbles  arc  by  Canova.  The  piazza  is  the 
lively  scene  of  the  annual  fair  wliich  commeoees 
on  fcsaiut  Anthony's   festival,  .June  13th. 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  Padua,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  university,  is  well  known  as  the 
oldest  in  Europe,  having  been  established  by 
the  Venetian  Republic  iri  tli,  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  has  i^ouie  exotic  trees 
wliid)  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  are  asso- 
dated  with  certain  of  Goethe's  soientifle  investi- 
gatiens  here.  Also  eomieeted  with  the  univer- 
sity are  an  ob'^crvntory  and  a  larprc  and  valuable 
library.  There  are  in  the  city  an  archiepiticopal 
seminary,  a  lyceum  and  other  high  sehools,  n 
technical  industrial  school,  an  agricultural 
sehooU  an  industrial  art  school,  and  a  silk-worm 
breeding  institution.  The  industries  of  Pndua 
include  foundries,  farm  machinery  works,  an 
automobile  factory,  clieinical  factories,  distil- 
leries, etc.  The  city  is  the  centre  for  the  trade 
of  Venetia,  cattle,  wine,  oil,  and  grain  lieing 
cliiony  dealt  in.  It  i«  particularly  famous  for 
its  fruit.  Canals  connect  Padua  with  the  Adige, 
the  Brcnta.  and  the  Adriatic.  The  population 
in  1901  was  82,281. 

Padua  claims  its  origin  from  the  time  of  Troy. 
In  the  heifiht  of  Kmno's  glory  it  was  the  most 
important  town  in  North  Italy,  Tt  was  .mickcd 
by  the  Coths  and  the  Huns.  Charlcmngne  wrest- 
ed it  from  the  Longobards.  In  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
cniel  tyrant  Erzelinn  fIV.)  da  Romano.  Later 
it  wm  for  a  time  a  republic,  then  p.i>>i  <l  vmder 
the  rule  of  the  Carrara  family,  and  became  the 
object  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  Venice,  to  which 
it  fell  in  1405,  and  whose  fortunes  it  afterwards 
shared.  Livy  and  IMantegna  were  born  here. 
In  art  history  Padua  is  prominent.  Mnntejrna 
shed  his  plory  upon  the  i  ily.  ami  ilic  intlucncfl 
of  the  Squarcione  school,  with  which  he  wa.4  as- 
soelated.  Is  traced  alt  over  Northern  Italy.  Gi- 
otto. l>onn1cno.  .md  Tra  Filippo  Lippi  also  did 
much  work  in  Padua.  Consult  Cappcllctti, 
ff«opt»  di  Paiwa  (Padua,  1876). 


PADTTA,  I'.MVER.siTY  OK.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  mu^t  fauiuuii  of  European  universities.  It 
had  its  inception  in  the  emigration  from  the 
Universilgr  of  itologna  in  1222  ol  a  ]a>»  num- 
ber of  students  oiwii^  to  difBenlties  with  the 
♦own  autb' ri^ii's.  Tlie  Scluxil  nf  \!;trtinu.'!  for 
the  study  ol  jurisprudence  at  Padua,  however, 
is  mentioned  a-  itrly  as  11  IK).  The  restless 
students  found  Padua  as  unacoonunodating  aa 
Bologna,  and  in  1228  entered  into  a  contract 
to  emigrate  to  Vcroelli,  that  oommiiiie  promislaf 
500  houses  for  tlie  aeoommodation  of  students 
and  other  privileges.  Tliis  contract  was  only 
carried  out  in  part,  and  Uie  university  at  Padua 
was  not  wiped  out  entirely.  At  first  jurispni* 
denoe  constituted  the  principal  stud^  Init  soon 
the  liberal  arts  came  into  ^Nwm.  1)uring  tlie 
tyrannical  reipTi  of  Ezzelino  (iV.)  da  I! 
(12.'57-59)  the  university  lo«t  its  presti;,-*'  and 
V,  I-  nimost  ruined,  but  with  In-  l  i  ih  il  »  town 
endeavored  to  improve  its  condition,  lu  12(i0 
a  coda  of  atatofte^  modelled  after  those  of  Bo- 
loguHt  waa  drawn  up,  two  universitiea,  the  Vh 
tramontani  and  the  Citramontani,  were  estab- 
lished, and  the  grammatical,  rhetorical,  and 
medical  studies  in.stitutc<!.  In  1263  Pope  Ur- 
ban IV.  speaks  of  the  'Universitas  Magistronim 
et  iScolariura  Padue'  as  a  recognized  institution, 
and  in  1264  confirmed  the  power  of  the  Bishop 
to  confer  the  licentiate  degree.  The  fame  of  the 
university  soon  rivaled  that  of  Bolojrtia.  lu 
1282  the  I'aduans  attempted  to  force  new 
statutes,  prcjiared  by  them,  on  tlie  univer- 
sity. This  was  vigorously  resisted  by  the 
univarsi^  and  Pope  Micolaa  IV.  An  attempt 
wns  even  made  to  transfer  tlw  university  to 
some  other  place,  but  the  difficulty  was  set- 
tled in  12!»0.  In  1363  Pope  Urban  V.  in- 
stituted theologj^-  as  a  studium  generah.  In 
the  same  year  the  first  college  was  founded,  the 
number  increasing  gradually  henceforth.  After 
1390  the  university  received  many  foundations 
for  poor  scholars,  and  in  1390  Francesco  Carnira 
presented  it  with  its  first  building.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  it  far  outranked  Bologna  in  re- 
non-n.  Humanism  obtained  a  strong  foothold 
here,  and  besides  the  professional  studies,  mathe- 
matics, modem  languages,  fine  arts,  and  knightly 
exercises  wore  eagerly  pursued.  At  Padua 
were  establisheti  the  first  botanical  garden  and 
anatomical  theatre.  The  university  btn-ame  a  fa- 
vorite place  with  the  Germans,  there  bein^  in 
1564,  200  of  them  under  the  fkcnlty  of  taw.  out' 
ing  the  seventeenth  century  the  fame  of  the  insti- 
tution gradually  declined.  In  161.3  the  complaint 
was  made  that  there  were  only  1400  students. 
Still  there  were  about  100  annual  promotions  in 
jurisprudence.  At  that  period  the  university  was 
famouB  for  the  licentiousness  of  the  student 
whieh  hastened  the  decay  of  the  once  flourishing 
institution.  In  flie  be|rinningof  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury .\ugustin  L<  y»er  laments  its  total  ruin.  Under 
the  Austrian  W-giroe,  and  later  under  the  Italian 
government,  strenuous  efforts  wen  made  to  tie- 
establish  the  former  fame  of  the  mtiversity.  and 
its  regeneration  has  prooerded  gradually.  During 
the  troublous  fierioti  of  1S48  .">0  the  university 
was  closed.  In  1902  the  University  of  Padua 
consisted  of  the  following  schools  and  faculties: 
(1)  law,  (2)  madieal-aurgieal,  {9}  nathematicnl- 
natural  science,  (4)  philosophy,  (5)  engineering. 
(6)  pharmacy.  The  attendance  was  over  1400. 
The  ]ibimi7  oontoined  IS^OOO  volameB^  6M0O 
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pamphlets,  and  2326  manusonY^'^  The  univer- 
sity also  includes  a  nunil)or  uf  Llinics,  au  ob- 
servatory, a  botiinlcal  garden,  and  a  number  of 
miuettma.  For  bibliography,  ace  Univebsity. 

TADUCAK,  pA-doncA.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  McC'rackeu  Cuunty,  Ky.,  48  miles  east  by 
north  of  Cairo,  111.,  aud  165  miles  southeast  of 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio 
•nd  TenneaMe  river**  aod  on  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Nuhvl]]^  Quttanooga  and  Snini  Lonia 
railroads  (Map:  Kentucky,  C  3).  It  has  a 
United  States  Grovemaitnt  building,  hospitals, 
and  public  parks.  The  city  is  in  an  agriculturnl, 
mineml,  and  timber  region;  is  the  terminus  of 
aeveml  river  pneket  lines ;  controls  large  lumber 
and  tobaeeo  interests,  besidea  an  important  whole- 
nle  trade;  and  has  eztenaive  manufactures  of 
lumber  products,  fiirnituri',  hrick,  potti-r's  ware, 
tobacco,  cotton  rope,  wagon  material,  flour, 
and  foundry  and  machine  shop  products.  The 
building  ol  stenmboAta  is  carried  on.  The 
gOFennnent,  under  a  charter  of  1809,  is  Tested 
in  a  mayor,  who  holds  <Mco  for  four  years, 
and  a  toiincil.  The  school  Ixuird  h  indepen- 
dently chosen  by  popular  vote.     The  electric 

a {hi  plant  is  owned  and  operated  hf  the  ma- 
eipatity.  Padueah  was  laid  out  in  1B87,  inooi^ 
porated  as  a  village  in  the  following  year,  and 
received  a  city  charter  in  1856.  In  September, 
18G1,  it  was  occupied  and  fortified  by  General 
Qrant,  and  ou  March  25,  1864,  then  having  a 
ganrlaon  of  about  800  men  under  Hielca,  it  was 
nmneoeeafully  attacked  by  General  Forrest  with 
a  foree  of  6000.  FopulaiMn,  in  1890,  12,797 ;  in 

P.^AN"  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ilalaw,  paian,  hymn 
in  honor  of  Apollo,  from  Uaiip,  Paian,  flwiir, 
Paidn,  epithet  of  Apollo).  An  ancient  Greek 
god  of  healing.  Psan  appears  in  Homer  and 
later  poets  down  to  .Kschyhi«  as  a  persotiul  pod. 
a  divine  physician,  invoked  to  cure  disease  and 
alio  to  «fwt  threatened  destruction  from  other 
eavsca.  From  the  middle  of  the  filth  century 
B.C.  we  hear  little  of  this  god,  and  Fmu  becomee 
a  surname  of  Apollo,  an  the  averter  of  disease 
and  destruction.  The  byinn  for  deliverance,  ad- 
dressed probably  originally  to  the  god  Pspan.  with 
its  refrain  tii  nwiyrwaa  also  transferred  to  the 
immhip  of  other  fipode,  and  became  the  name  for 
a  recopni^cd  division  of  the  Greek  choral  lyric 
poetry.  It  was  sung  either  in  solemn  procession 
or  in  a  stately  dance  around  the  altar,  especially 
of  Apollo,  though  sometimes  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Dionysus,  Asclepius,  and  other*. 
We  also  And  the  word  used  to  denote  a  prayer  or 
hymn  accompanying  the  libation  at  a  sacrifice,  or 
^miL'  to  the  ^ck\9.  witb  the  libation  at  the  synipo- 
Hium  or  at  the  marriage  fea^t.  A>i  a  prayer  for 
safety  it  was  naturally  chanted  before  the  battle, 
and,  indeed*  before  any  undertaldng  where  danger 
was  anticipated.  The  refrain  seems  also  to  have 
beromo  a  shout  of  victory,  as  cxpres-sing  thanks- 
giving for  deliverance,  and  thus  the  Peean  is  also 
the  name  for  the  hymn  sung  at  the  processions 
and  the  sacrifices  in  celebration  of  victoiy.  Con- 
sult: Fairbanks,  A  Studg  of  ih$  CFreefc  Pomi 
(Nc-w  YolriCp  1000)  i  Usener,  Q^Umumm  (Bonn, 

18»6). 

TA'SXMmrasn.  see  PAMiHProoEwcam. 

"PJBOnaiTI^  (Lat..  from  Gk.  UatAHn,  Paid- 
nioe).  A  Greek  sculptor  of  the  latter  part  of 
lite  llith  enliiij  BA  He  man  native  of  idende^ 


probably  the  Thracian  town,  which  was  settled 
by  lonians,  and  is  known  by  his  M^tatuc  of  .Nike 
( Victory ) ,  executed  for  the  Me.sseniaua  of  Xau- 
pactus  and  erected  as  a  trophy  at  Ulyrapia,  prob- 
ably about  B.C.  420.  The  statue  stood  on  a  tri* 
angular  pedestal  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
represented  the  goddess  as  in  full  flight  toward 
the  earth.  The  feet  barely  touch  the  pedestal, 
the  Hupport  being  afforded  by  the  flowing  drapery, 
which  in  its  light  folds  suggests  admirably  tlie 
rush  of  the  goddess  tbrougli  the  air.  Pausanias 
says  that  Pnonltu  also  made  the  seiilptum  in  the 
east  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Zeufi  at  Olympia, 
but  this  seems  to  be  due-  to  a  iuis«uuderstanding  of 
the  inscription  on  the  base  of  the  Nike,  in  which 
the  artist  claims  to  have  been  the  victor  in  mak- 
ing the  flgnrea  oo  tiie  extremities  of  the  gables. 

PAifiR,  piVftr',  l'^fiiJi>-AM>o  (1771-1839).  An 
Italian  composer,  born  in  Parma.  He  was  ap* 
pointed  chapel-mastcr  at  Dresden  in  1801;  Uf 
perial  composer  to  Nupolcon  in  1807,  and  was 
director  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Paris  in  1812-27. 
Hesiiles  a  number  of  overtures  and  cantatas,  be 
wua  composer  of  forty-three  operas  (the  best  is 
Camilla,  1799),  which  have  long  been  forgotten. 
He  is  of  interest  more  for  tlie  part  he  pla^  in 
the  nmsical  life  of  his  day,  as  shown  hy  bis  ap- 
pointments, and  bis  rivalry  with  Ttossini,  his  suc- 
eeaaful  competitor  for  public  favor,  and  for  a 
time  a  joint  conductor  with  him  at  the  ThMtre 
Italien.  He  was  granted  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1828;  elected  to  the  Academy  In 
1831  ;  and  the  year  ffillowirp  became  conductor 
of  the  Royal  Chamber  mu»ic.    He  died  iu  Puria. 

PJES'^nJIC  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  IlaJirrvr,  Paitton, 
earlier  UorttSupla,  Po»eid6nia) .  An  ancient  Greek 
city  of  northwestern  Lucania  in  Southern 
Italy,  in  the  present  Province  of  Salerno.  It 
seems  to  have  been  founded  under  the  name 
Poeidonia,  by  Troezeniana  expelled  from  Syba- 
ris,  probably  not  earlier  than  the  letter 
part  of  tl»  serentii  oentniy  n.o.  It  does  not 
appear  prominently  in  the  historA'  of  Miignn 
Gr8P<»ia,  but  its  temples  show  it  must  have  en- 
joyed considerable  prosperity.  Alxjut  r.c.  400 
it  was  captured  by  the  advancing  Lucanians,  who^ 
however,  allowed  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  re- 
main, and  even  to  mourn  their  lost  glories  at 
an  annual  festival.  With  the  rest  of  the  region 
it  submitted  to  Rome,  and  in  r.c.  273  was  made 
the  seat  of  a  colony,  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
was  reputed  unhealthy,  and  gradually  fell  into 
neglect.  In  the  ninth  century  the  town  wan 
sacked  by  tbe  Saraeena,  and  mhier  that  the 
site  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  and  now  is 
occupied  only  by  a  few  houses  and  tlie  fine  ruins 
of  three  temples,  commonly  called  the  Temple 
of  Poseidon,  the  Basilica,  and  tlie  Temple  of 
Ceres.  They  are  all  important  monumenia  for 
the  hi.story  of  the  Doric  style,  and  arc  among 
the  best  preserved  and  most  impressive  example* 
of  Greek  temple  architecture  outside  of  Atbettt. 

PAEZ,  pVi^&a.  A  mountain  tribe  of  Colombia, 
occupying  about  twenty  villages  in  the  high 
Central  Cordilleras,  westward  from  Bo^'ota.  They 
are  believed  to  be  the  principal  modern  represen- 
tatives of  an  ancient  group  of  allied  tribes,  hoe- 
tile  to  the  more  civilised  Chibcha  (q.y.),  aiul 
constituting  a  distinct  linguistic  stock.  They 
are  hunters  and  go  nearly  naked  in  spite  of  tbe 
cold,  but  w^r  hats  woven  from  reeds  or  bark. 
They  also  weave  mats  and  doth  from  magn^ 
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fibre,  flad  have  some  skill  in  hammering  gold  into 
omanents.  Tb^  buru  the  bouses  in  wbi«h 
either  a  death  or  a  Urtli  ooeun.  Thcgr  sttmber 

ab'JiU  2000. 

PA£4  Jo»k  AXTomo  (1790-1873).  A  Yen- 
g«ud«n  soldtor  and  political  leader,  bom  at 

Aratirc  in  the  old  Province  of  Barinas.  He  waft  of 
aboriginal  di'soent,  antl  pii.-ised  his  early  life  as 
a  iRTilsiiian  on  tlie  Uanos  of  liie  Apure.  (Jii 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  fur  independence  be 
ltd  a  body  of  his  half  savage  comrades  to  join 
tbe  patriot  ranks,  and  soon  made  liis  name  a 
terror  to  the  Spaniards.  His  most  important 
victor^'  M-as  that  of  C'arabobu  in  1821,  when 
he  defeated  the  Spanish  General  Latorre  and 
Bo  assured  the  independence  of  Columbia.  Tlie 
next  year  be  wae  given  the  chief  miUtaiy  com- 
nand  in  the  DnMrtment  of  Verosnela,  and  In 
1823  drove  the  Spanianls  from  Puerto  Cabello, 
their  last,  fooihokl  in  the  Republic.  In  1829 
Venezuela,  tinder  his  inlhience,  8ece<led  from 
Colombia,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  its  firnt  Piceident.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  in  1834  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Joa6 
Vargas,  during  whose  administration  there 
were  two  attempts  at  revolution.  Both  were 
quickly  suppreraed  by  Paez,  who  in 
again  became  Freddeot  and  served  until  1843. 
littriuf  the  war  between  tbe  Creoles  and  the 
colored  |>eo])le  in  1846  lie  was  made  dictator, 
but  at  tlie  eonclusion  of  hofttilities  deelined  to 
become  Pref*ident,  and  resigned  his  fiowers  to 
(ieneral  Monagas.  Scarcely  a  year  later,  how- 
ever, be  rebelled  against  the  despotism  of  bis 
successor,  was  defeated  and  captnved,  and  was 
kept  in  prison  until  IB.'iO.  when  he  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  country.  After  the  fall  of  ]Mona|;as, 
in  1H.')H,  he  reliirncd  to  Venezuela,  ami  in  ISOO 
was  apjwiuted  Minister  to  the  United  States.  The 
next  year  he  was  made  eommander  of  the  army, 
and  a  few  months  later  was  proclaimed  dictator. 
6a  aeeount  of  age,  he  confided  hie  dnti<s  to  one 
of  his  ministers,  who  grossly  u^^urped  hi?^  power. 
The  result  was  an  insurrection  which  spn^ad 
rapidly  until,  on  June  15,  1863,  Paez  was  forced 
to  resign  his  oflice  and  again  go  into  exile. 
In  1871  be  went  to  New  York,  wliere  he  passed 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  In  1888  his  remains 
vtrn  placed  in  the  Pantheon  at  Caracas.  Con- 
sult :  -I  iit'tbioffrafia  de  General  Josi  Avionvt  Paez 
(New  York.  18fi7)  ;  Pnez.  Public  Life  of  J.  A. 
Paez  (18r»4)  ;  Jones's  translation  of  The  fJiittory 
of  Bouth  America  (I/>ndon.  1879),  and  Guzman 
Blanco's  Apoteomn  de  Qmeral  Paez  (Paris, 
18B0). 

PAQAJT,  pft-jrfln'.  A  town  of  the  Myin-Tv-an 
Distriit,  I  fipiT  Burma,  India,  on  the  left  hank 
of  tlic  Irrawadily  River,  i'J  niih-^  soiiili\v(>t  of 
Maudalav  (Map:  Burma,  1^'  -1).  Population, 
eetimatcd,  7500,  chiefly  Buddhists.  Pai,'an  was 
the  capital  of  Burma  from  its  foimdation  in  a.d. 
847  until  1284,  when,  to  resist  the  advance  of 
an  avenging  f  hinc-i  army,  the  Burnn  ~r  rnh  r 
demolished  a  great  part  of  the  city  to  btiild  for- 
tifications, but  finally  abandoned  the  project  and 
fled.  The  ruins  of  Buddhist  temple-^  .ind  pagodas 
in  every  stage  of  dilapidation  oci  u|>y  an  area 
along  the  rivi  r  al"iut  ^  miles  long  by  2  rnilrs 
bro.nl,  Thi'  ln~t  iMr-rt\ril  and  most  important 
arc!i;i<ili>^'ic.ill V  of  tlie  tcniplc-  ,nre  t'le  rdf  vriith- 

ceatuiy  cruciform  Ananda,  occupying  a  square 
«f  880  feet  and  rising  to  a  height  of  183  feet;  {h« 


Thapinyu,  201  feet  high,  built  in  1100.  the 
Gaudapaiin,  180  feet  high,  built  in  1160;  and 
tiie  low  quadrangular  Bodhi,  dating  ftom  ISOO. 

FAOANI,  pa  gil'ud.  A  town  in  the  Province 
of  Salerno,  Italy,  on  the  Naples-Taranlo  Railroad, 
21  miles  southeast  of  Naples  (Map:  Italy,  J  7). 
In  the  Cliuroh  of  Sau  Michele  is  the  tonih  of 
Alfonso  dc  J-iguori,  founder  uf  the  OrdiT  of  the 
Kcdemptorists.  There  are  manufactures  of  silk 
and  cotton  goods  and  matcbee.  Population 
(oommune),  in  1881,  12.760;  in  1901,  14.007. 

PAQANINI,  p-l'giine'n^,  Kictou^  (ITHi- 
1840).  A  famous  violinist,  bom  in  Genoa,  the 
SOB  of  a  poor  shopkeeper.  Under  his  father's 
encouragement  the  child  was  early  imbued  with 
the  ambition  to  heconie  a  great  violinist,  and 
formed  the  hal>it,  hieh  he  maintained  through- 
out his  career,  of  iuect^sant  practice.  Uc  studied 
at  first  under  Servetto,  the  leader  of  the  Genoa 
Theatre!^  Mwl  two  ycaia  later  under  Costa,  tJie 
prineipal  Tlollnlst  and  conductor  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Genoa,  with  whom  he  made  his  greatest 
progresss.  Oilier  teachers  were  Guecco,  Aledsan- 
dro  Rolla,  and  Ghiretti.  He  produced  his  first 
sonata  before  lie  was  nine  years  of  age^  end  was 
also  desired  by  his  teadier  to  penorm  cvcty 
Sunday  in  church  a  violin  conecrto,  a  practice 
to  which  Paisranini  attached  ^'reat  importance,  in 
that  it  forced  him  to  the  constant  stmly  of  new 
music,  ilis  lirst  appearance  in  public  was  in 
1798  at  Genoa.  In  1796  he  went  to  Parma  to 
beoome  a  mtpil  of  Rolla,  but  tlieie  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  arrangement  was  carried  out  About 
this  time  he  evolved  a  style  of  fin^'ering  and  a 
method  of  bowing  p^>culiar  to  himself.  I  (Mm  his 
return  to  Genoa  he  composed  his  first  studies, 
which  were  ot  such  unheard-of  difficult^r  that  be 
frequently  was  icttown  to  have  spent  ten  or  twelve 
hours  ])raeticing  a  single  passage.  So  far.  he  had 
been  wholly  under  the  control  of  hisi  father,  whoee 
only  thou^'ht  api>arently  was  as  to  how  far  he 

could  turn  his  ^on's.  talent  to  hi»  own  financial  ad- 
vantage; but  in  17!tH,  after  a  very  successful  con- 
cert at  Lucca,  he  threw  off  parental  control  and 
made  a  tour  of  Pisa  and  other  places.  He  was 
everywhere  re<eived  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 
and  although  but  a  youth,  he  unfortunatt^ly  be- 
came into.\icated  with  the  license  of  his  life  and 

f lunged  into  all  kinds  of  dissipation,  especially 
hat  of  gambling.  Alternate  i>eriodB  of  gambling 
and  study,  both  pursued  with  eciual  zeal,  reacted 
dangerously  on  his  naturally  ^^(>ak  constitution, 
with  the  result  that  illness  frequently  prevented 
his  fulfilling  engagements.  On  one  oocauon  he 
was  announced  for  a  eoneert  at  Leghorn,  but  hav- 
ing gambled  away  his  money  and  pawned  his 
violin,  he  was  conj|x;Iled  to  appeal  for  the  loan 
of  an  instrument  to  keep  his  m;  ipsment.  In 
this  emer^ncy  M.  1  .ivom.  n  Kreneh  merchant  of 
1^'^'horn,  lent  him  hi.s  Guanierius,  said  to  l>e  OnC 
of  the  finest  violins  in  the  world.  After  the  OM* 
cert,  when  Paganlnl  desired  to  return  the  in- 
strument, its  owner  exrlaimed,  "Never  will  I 
profane  the  strings  which  your  fingers  have 
touched.  Tlint  instrument  is  yours."  Paganini 
used  this  instrument  at  all  his  coaoerta,  and  at 
his  death  bequeathed  it  to  his  native  town  of 
flerio.i,  where  it  is  still  pre«er\'ed  in  the  museum. 
From  IHOI  lu  ly03  he  lived  in  comparative  re- 
tirement at  his  home,  diviiling  his  attention  W- 
tween  CMnposiUon  and  the  guitar,  on  which 
instrument  he  waa  very  prolkknift.  fla  took  up 
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his  concert  tours  in  1B05,  meeting,  if  possible, 
witti  greater  enthusiasm  than  before.    Ue  was 
aLipoiuted  Court  solo  violinist  at  Lucca,  at  whidi 
place  he  remained  until  1808,  and  then  for  twenty 
rears  made  concert  tonrs  in  Italy.  In  1828  he  be^ 
gan  bis  tours  of  otlier  countries,  coninicncing  with 
Austria.    Uia  opening  concert  in  Vienna  was  a 
complete  toiumiib.    The  gold  medal  of  Saint 
Salvator  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  city 
authorities;  from  the  Emperor  he  Teeeived  the 
title  of  Court  virtuoso,  and  on  all  t^ides  he  was 
hailed  !1h  the  popular  hero.    A  similar  succeds 
greptod  him  in  (iermany  (1829)  and  in  France 
(iSdl).  His  first  appearanoe  in  London  was  on 
June  S,  1831,  and  in  the  year  xrhtdi  followed  he 
appeared   in  the  principal  cities  of  England, 
aecumiiluting  a  considerabl*  forlnTO*.    He  then 
retumeii  to  Paris,  hut  revisited   Kngland  the 
following  season.    The  winter  of  1833-34  was 
spent  in  Paris,  during  which  i>eriod  be  main- 
tained a  cloee  intimacy  with  Berlioz,  whom  he 
invited  to  write  a  concerto  for  his  Stradivarius 
viola,  a  request  which  resulted  in  the  composi- 
tion of  "Harold  en  italic."    Four  years  later 
Berlioz  recdwd  fram  Paganini  a  present  of 
20,000  Iranci  aa  a  mark  of  his  admiration.  In 
1SS4  he  returned  to  Parma  and  purofaased  several 
properties,  in  one  of  which,  the  Villa  Bagona,  he 
made  hix  residence  for  two  years.    About  this 
time  his  liealth  gave  signs  of  a  c<.imp]ete  hreak- 
down.    In  1836  he  was  per8uadcd  to  join  some 
Parisian  speculators  in  the  estnhlishment  of  a 
casino  for  music  and  gambling  in  the  fashionable 
quarter  of  Paris.   It  was  opened  under  the  name 
of  the  Casino  Paganini,  hut  the  noverninent  re- 
fu^   to  sanction  gambling,  and  the  venture 
proved  o  failure,  with  great  flaaoeial  loss  tn 
Paganini.    The  end  of  his  career  was  rapidly 
approaching.   He  journeyed  to  UaTseilles,  and 
from  there  to  Genoa,  and  "shortly  aftenvards  to 
Nice,  in  which  city  he  died.     His  technic  in 
douhle  stops,  h'ft-hand  pizzicato,  liarmoiiics.  an<l 
staccato  approached  the  miraculous,  while  his 
power  and  control  of  tone  and  the  intenne  pas- 
sion of  his  style  brought  bis  audiences  into  in- 
stant subjection,  so  tiiat  be  swayed  tbem  at 
will.    He  had  many  personal  eccentricities  and 
numberlens  tricks  of  virtuosity.    His  composi- 
tions were  comparatively  few,  and  included  the 
following:  twenty-four  CapriccI  per  violino  solo; 
six  Sonate  per  violino  e  cbitarra;  three  f^nn 
quartetti  a  violino,  viola,  ehitarra  e  violoncello 
( oj)u.s  4,  f>)  ;  Concerto  in  Eb   ( soU)  part  written 
in   D,   for  a  violin   tuned  a  semitone  liigher: 
opus  6).     Consult:   L'H^ritier,   .Votu<e  sur  le 
cifUbre  violiniate  yfcooM  Paganini  (Paris,  1830, 
En^  traas.,  London,  1830) ;  Schottky,  Faga- 
ftfnrs  Tjehen  vnd  Ohanikter  (Hamburg,  1830)  ; 
Y6lin,  Pinftraphicnl  Vo/iVc  of  Xiccold  PttgOtUtU 
(trans,  from  the  French,  T.ondon,  1871). 

PAOE,  Mr.  Tn  Shaksjjoare'H  Mt  rry  \Vive»  of 
"Windmr,  a  gentleman  to  wlmm,  under  the  name 
of  Brook,  Falstaff  boasts  of  his  conquest  of  Mrs. 
Page  and  in  conscquenee  becomes  a  laughing- 
stock. Pagitfa  daughter,  Anne,  ia  in  love  with 
Penton. 

PAGE,  David  (1814-79).  An  English  geolo- 
gist, bom  at  LfK'hgelly,  Fifeshire.  and  cducntcd 
at  Saint  Andrews.  His  parents  had  devoted  him 
to  the  ministry,  but  he  preferred  natural  eeieni'e. 
»nd  M'orked  on  a  Fifeshire  newspaper,  besides 
duing  other  journalistic  work,  until  1843,  wben 


the  Chambers  Publishing  Company  of  Edinhurgh 
first  employed  him  as  scientific  editor.  He  was 
appointea  professor  of  geology  in  Durham  Uni- 
versity in  1871.  Page's  especial  claim  to  fame 
was  hia  ability  as  a  popular  writer  on  geolojsy; 
he  wrote  many  excellent  text  hooks,  such  as: 
Hudimenta  of  (Jeoloqt/  (  1844  ;  ;  The  Earth'a  I! rust 
(1864  and  after)  ■/ i'hiUHicd  Geography  (1864); 
and  elementary  and  advanced  text-books  of  geol- 
og>'.  It  is  probable  that  be  contributed  to  Tee- 
ii(/t'.s  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation. 

PAOEy  David  Pkbkins  ( 1810-48).  An  Amerl< 
can  educator,  bom  at  Epping,  N.  H.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Hami)ton  Academy,  and  was 
aftt;rwards  principal  of  a  department  in  New- 
buryport  High  School.  In  184.T  lie  was  ajuwinted 
first  priocipal  of  the  Albany  State  Normal 
School,  a  post  be  held  until  his  death.  His  work. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  or  the  ilotices 
of  Good  School  Keeping  (1847),  remains  a  valu- 
able work  on  tlie  subject.  The  edition  o(  1889 
contains  a  biography  by  W.  U.  Payne. 

PAOE,   John    (1744-1808).    An  American 

patriot,  hiirn  in  Rosewell,  Va.  He  graduatid  at 
William  and  Mary  College  in  1763,  sat  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  and  be<»nie  a  mem- 
ber ol  the  Colonial  CounciL  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which,  in  1776,  framed  tbe 
Constitution  of  Virginia  ;  at  one  tinw  was  colonel 
of  a  militia  regiment;  was  appointed  one  of  the 
first  councilors;  was  a  meml)er  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety;  and  was  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  tbe  State.  In.  the  course  of  tbe  war  he  con- 
tributed a  large  part  of  his  very  considerable 
private  fortune  to  aid  tbe  Patriot  Party.  He  was 
I  1  1. mher  of  Congress  from  1789  to  1797,  and  in 
1802  05  he  was  Governor  of  Virginia.  Subse- 
quently, until  his  death,  be  waa  commissioner  of 

lofin^  for  this  State. 

PAGE,  TiioM.is  Jefferson  (1308-99).  An 
American  naval  oilicer,  horn  in  (ilouccster  Coun- 
ty, Va.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in 
1*827,  and  became  lieutenant  in  1839,  and  com- 
manded the  ZM/pAm  against  the  Chinese  pirates. 
From  1853  to  1860  he  was  engaged  in  making 
surveys  of  South  American  rivers.  In  1S.')5  he 
had  reached  the  rank  of  c<>mmo<lorc,  but  upon 
the  secession  of  Virginia,  resigned  from  the 
United  States  service.  He  declined  the  rank  of 
admiral  tn  the  Italian  Navy,  and  commanded  tbe 
Confedirate  hatteries  at  Gloucester  Point,  York 
Kivcr,  Virginia.  He  wuh  made  commodore  in 
1S»;2.  and  was  sent  to  England  to  superintend  the 
building  of  two  powerful  rams  on  the  Mersey,  but 
these  were  seized  by  the  British  Government  on 
the  protest  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  United 
States  Minister.  In  January.  1866,  a  small  iron- 
claei,  huilt  for  the  Confeileracy,  was  commissioned 
at  Copenhagen  and  called  the  StunewaU.  In  this 
he  cruised  for  some  time  after  tiM  eollspsc  of 
tbe  Confederacy,  but  turned  ber  over  to  tbe 
Govemor-Ckmeral  of  Cfuba  in  return  for  $18,000 
to  pay  the  crew.  Aftenvards  he  engaged  in 
cattle  and  sheep  rni«5ng  in  the  .■Vrp^ntine  llcpuh 
lie  and  superintended  the  t)uihling  of  fnur  gun- 
Ixmts  for  the  navy  of  that  country.  Tiie  la.st 
twenty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Florence, 
Italy.  He  published  La  Plain,  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  and  Paraguay  (1859). 

PAOE,  Thomas  Nelson  ( 1853—  1 .  An  Ameri 
can  novelist.  He  was  bom  of  old  Virginian  stock 
in  Oaldand,  Hanover  Goiiniy,  Ya.  He  graduatoH 
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from  Washington  and  Ijcq  l  iiiviTsity  and  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  prac- 
tice for  aome  years  In  Richmond,  Va.,  then 
after  a  seoomd  marriage  moved  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  continued  to  live.  Aside  from 
some  dialfct  pix-try,  his  first  notewortliy  literary 
venture  was  ilie  tale  Marse  CKan,  published  in 
tlie  Ctn(ur\j  MiKjdzinc  in  1884,  and  incorporatcdf 
villi  Mek  hady  and  other  stories,  in  the  volum* 
entitled  In  0I«  Virginia  (1887).  Thi«  wa«  fol- 
lowed by  Tito  Little  Conftdcrntts  (1SS8)  ;  /?</«)' 
de  War,  a  collei-tiun  of  hi-s  early  piKiuii  toyitla-r 
with  poems  by  A.  C.  Gordon  { 188B)  ;  On  Setc- 
found  Kiver  (1891);  Elsket  (1891);  The  Old 
South,  a  volume  of  essays  (1892);  Paslime 
l^toriea  (1894);  Red  Rock  (1898),  a  novel  of 
the  Reconstruction  period ;  and  Gordon  Keith 
(  I'JOa).  These  stories,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
deal  with  Virginia,  present  negro  character,  and 
are  noted  for  the  faithfulness  and  sympathy  with 
which  they  depict  the  eourteey,  ooartlini^,  and 
high  Kpirit  of  the  ariatocracy  of  that  State  just 
bef<  ]     i  iring,  and  after  the  Civil  War. 

VAGE,  WiLUAM  (1811-85).  An  American 
portrait  and  historical  painter.  He  was  bom  at 
Alhany,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1819  moved  with  his 
parents  to  New  Vork  City.  He  first  studied  with 
¥.  B.  Mor^e.  throii;;h  whom  he  entercil  the 
Academy  of  Design.  From  1828  to  1830  he 
studied  tbeolog}'  at  Andorer  and  Amher.st,  but 
returning  to  ttt,  be  took  up  portrait  uainting 
at  Albany,  and  later  at  New  York,  where,  in 
LS.'Stl.  he  was  made  Notional  Aeademirian.  His 
works  of  this  period  include  portraits  of  Oov- 
ernur  Marcy  for  the  New  York  I'ity  Hall,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  lor  Faneuil  Hall,  ik^ton; 
'The  Holv  Familv."  Boston  Athemeum;  "The 
Infanc  y  of  Henry  1\  . and  others.  In  1849  he 
went  abroad,  residing  at  Rome  and  Florence, 
where  he  made  many  tine  enjues  of  Titian  and 
painted  his  celebrated  "Venus,*'  the  "Flight  Into 
Egypt,"  the  "Infant  Bacchu.s,"  besides  portraits 
Robert  and  Eliubeth  Browning  ftnd  others. 
In  IRflO  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  1871- 
73  was  president  of  the  Academy  of  IV<ipn. 
He  nfterwaidrt  jjuinted  ixirtraits  of  Henry  Ward 
Bofeh.r,  Wendell  Phillips.  Charles  1>.  Daly. 
James  RuMell  Lowell,  and  General  tJrant.  lie 
pubH(ih<<d  a  Weir  fhometriml  Method  of  Meat- 
f(r«)  f  "•'  Human  Fiijurr  f  Vew  York.  15<R0). 

PAa£;S,  pu'did^'.    8ce  GARMER  l'AQtS. 

PAOVr,  pfijit.  Sir  Gkomk  Eowabo  f1809- 

921.  An  English  physirian  and  reformer  of 
medical  education,  bora  at  Urcat  Yarmouth,  Nor- 
folk. He  studied  at  Charterhouse  St  hool  and  at 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  got 
bis  medical  education  at  Saint  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  and  in  Paris.  ITe  practiced  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1842  his  sui^i,'>  ,iion  of  bed.side 
examinations  for  medical  students  was  adopted 
by  the  uni%cr8ity.  Paget  represented  Cambridge 
in  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Kducntion 
(1863  aqq.)  and  served  as  its  president  (1809 
and  1874).  For  the  la«t  acore  of  years  of  bis 
life  he  was  repius  profes*iir  of  physic  in  Cam- 
bridge. Paget  wrote  little  l>e»ides  papern  for 
the  l.aniH  t,  the  Itrilish  Mrdical  JofUmctlt  and  the 
Edinburph  Medical  Journal. 

PAGET,  HirviTT  WiiJJAV.    See  Awolwey, 

PiK  -  I    ''I  ''.Hgl  IS  OK. 

PAGET,  Sir  James  (1814  99).  An  English 
Rtugeoa  and  p«tliologiat>  bom  at  Ywrmouth.  Be 


Ix-oame  apprenticed  there  to  Charles  Costerton,  a 
practitioner,  from  whom  he  gained  the  rudimenU 
of  medical  knowledge.  Having  finiahed  hia  ap- 
prentioeahip,  Fsget,  in  1834,  entered  Saint 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  where  he  distin- 
g\iishe<l  hinisi'lf  in  his  lirst  year  by  disci  v  i  ri;ii^ 
the  trichina  apirulis  (q.v.).  At  the  end  of  iiis>«^-c 
ond  jenr  he  carried  oflf  all  the  honors.  He  w  as  Mwn 
made  enrator  of  Saint  Bartliolomew'a  Hoapital 
Museum,  and  in  1839  demonstrator  in  the  Imm- 
pital.  In  1842  he  undertook  an  immense  task 
which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  the  Zfeemp- 
(toe  Outaloffue  of  the  Pathological  Specimena 
Vontain«4  in  the  Muttitm  <^  the  Rojfal  College  of 
Burgeon*  (London,  1844M9).  He  prepared  a 
similar  catalogue  for  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital MuHeuni.  From  1847  to  1852  he  was  pro- 
fessor f)f  anatomy  at  the  Colle^je  of  Surgeons, 
and  during  this  period  delivered  the  famous  lec- 
tures on  surgical  pathologjr  whMl  gave  him  a 
wide  reputation.  He  became  sui^rpon  to  Saint 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1861 ;  he  was  also 
made  serj^eant  surf:eon  to  the  Quevn,  surj^rHin  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  1871  was  made  a 
baronet.  His  chief  works,  besides  the  Descriptive 
CataU^ue,  were  his  Leetwrm  on  Smgieal  Ftalh 
ology  (London,  1863),  whidi  wen  for  meay  ymm 
the  standard  texi-book  itt  Wnglnnd  and  the 
United  States. 

PAGBT,  YiotBT  (pen-name  Vomoir  Lis) 

(IR.ir — }.  An  Kn<rlish  aut'mr  who  in  1871  set- 
tled ill  Italy.  From  her  >ve  have  several  nuveb 
and  many  brilliant  essays  on  art  and  literature. 
Among  her  publicatiooa  are:  Btitdiet  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  tn  Italg  { 1880) ;  Belmro,  m  vw- 
nme  of  essays  (18S1)  ;  The  Prince  of  the  Bun- 
drvd  Soups,'  li  fairy  tale  (lS«rJ):  Ottilic,  an 
Eighttmlh  (^tnturi/  ///'  Iss;));  Kuphonon, 
a  collection  of  essays  (1884);  ifiM  Brown,  a 
novel  (1884);  Baldwin,  phUoeophleal  dialogiMS 
(1886);  A  Puppet  Show  (1889);  Hauntimft 
(1890);  Vanitaa  (1892):  Althca  (1893);  Re- 
naiaaance  Fiinci<n  (1H<).')|  :  Limbo,  a  volume  of 
essays  (1S'.»7);  Utnius  Loci  (ISOO). 

PAGGI,  pA'j/^.  Giovanni  JiAirssiA  (1554- 
1627).  An  Italian  painti-r,  lv>rn  in  tienoa.  He 
waa  a  pupil  of  Luca  Cambiaso,  and  lived  in 
Florence  twenty  years,  painting  for  the  Mediei 
II  is  best  works  in  Florence  are  "Saint  Catharine 
of  Siena,"  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  the 
"Trans  fi;:u  rat  ion,"  in  San  Mareo.  In  IGOO  fee 
returned  to  tienoa  and  there  l>o<  ame  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  Genoeee  echool.  Hin  two  pic- 
tures in  San  Bartolonuneo,  and  his  "Ma.ssacre 
of  the  Innocents"  in  the  Palaao  Doria,  are  good 
examples  of  his  graceful  treatment  of  sacred  sul>- 
jccts.    Ue  is  less  successful  as  a  culorist. 

PAGKKDA  (Sp.  pagoda,  from  Pers.  butkadak, 
id<il  temple,  pagoda,  from  but.  u\<>\  +  k(}d<ih, 
temple;  Chinese,  peh-kuh-t*a,  poh-kuh-t'a,  white 
l)one  tower,  pao-t'a.  precious  tower»  tower, 
pile).  A  temple  of  Eastern  Aai*«  or  part  of  a 
temple,  and  generally  a  tower-lUce  mnsa  of  waatf 
storii  s.  As  the  term  is  European  and  applied  to 
a  lion  Kuropean  building,  And  as  it  is  in  careless 
popular  use  without  ettci a|gniicaiMe,  it  can  be 
eaid  onljr  that  the  ide*  geaenllj  eoBTcyed  hj  it 
is  that  of  an  Eastern  Tellfdnoa  tower.  Thus  an 
awurate  writer  deserihinp  Buddhist  temples  in 
Japan  will  speak  of  the  hondo  or  temple  proper, 
the  gatewaj  buildings  and  tlie  pagoda;  bat  the 
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word  '{Mgoda*  is  not  Jannnnw.  ThMe  Imildi^ffi 
In  Japan  are  alwajn  of  wood. 

In  the  mnpnificent  stone-built  Buddhist  tem- 
ples of  India  the  pagoda  is  g«;uerally  a  pyramidal 
structure  raised  above  a  ^teway,  or  above  the 
inner  aanetuary;  Jnei  aa  in  a  Chriatian  dturch 
tlwre  m»f  be  a  toirer  at  the  WMt  end,  or  one  over 
the  crossinp.  or  both.  Tliese  Indian  pagodas  are 
ajiiorif^  the  nioft  Hplendid  buildings  of  pure  monu- 
mental desifi^n  in  the  world.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  tope  or  atupa;  but  this  is  elearijr 
wnneeeeeaiy  and  should  be  avoided.  See  Stofa. 

In  Ch  infl  a  pagoda  is  nft'^n  n  memorial  build- 
ing and  not  eonneetpd  with  a  temple  or  a  mon- 
axten,'.  The  mo.st  common  form  is  an  octagonal 
tower  of  many  stories,  with  curved  roof,  uid  a 
piece  of  roof  like  that  of  a  veranda  aurnunding 
cadi  story.  Most  Chinese  pagoda?;  are  bnilt  of 
brick,  with  no  very  great  architectural  preten- 
sion, bur  tin  y  are  elFeetive  in  outlines,  and  tlieir 
great  uumlx  r  iu  certain  parts  of  the  Empire  adds 
a  peculiar  charm  to  the  landscape.  But  little 
arduBological  and  critical  study  has  been  given 
to  them  <8ee  CHimsB  Avr),  and  the  books  of 
recent  travelers  illustrated  with  sjH-einlly  taken 
jihutograjihs  have  added  very  greatly  to  our 
understanding  of  the  great  numbor  and  variety 
of  them  which  exist  in  many  of  the  provinces. 
Cknunlt  the  authorities  uientioned  under  Ctama 
Abt. 

PAGO-PAGO,  pftng'^pBnff'A^  or  PAHGO- 
PAVOO.  A  splendid  natural  naibor  on  the  south 

coast  of  Tutuila  (q.v.).  the  chief  of  the  Samoan 
Islands  (Maji:  Australasia,  L  4).  It  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  in  1872  for  a  naval  and 
coaling  station,  and  during  the  imbroglio  over  the 
local  kingship  in  1898  was  occupied  by  a  United 
States  naval  contingent.  By  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  of  1809,  it  came  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  with  part  oi  the  Sawonn 
group  in  1900. 

PASAKO,  pA-hing'.    The  Inr^st  of  the 

Feileratfd  Malay  States  (q.v.).  i1  i;ited  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  bounded 
by  the  tedepondsnt  native  States  of  Kelantan 
and  Xreiimann  on  the  north,  the  China  Sea  on 
the  east,  the  States  of  Negri  Sembilan  and  Johor 
on  the  south,  and  tbe  protected  f^tatcs  of  Perak 
and  Selungor  c)n  the  we-st  (Map:  Burma,  D  »5). 
Its  area  is  ofTicially  estimated  at  14,000  square 
miles.  It  is  a  thickly  wooded  and  partly  moun- 
tainous region  traversed  by  the  shallow  Pahang 
River,  wliich  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Jelai  tnd  the  Temlx-ling.  The  coast  in  mo.stlv 
H.tii  l;,  and  indented  at  the  niouth.s  of  the  rivers, 
which  are  accessible  only  during  high  tide.  The 
climate  is  cooler  than  on  the  western  coast  and 
the  soil  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  The  State 
is  noted  fbr  its  gold  deposits,  which  are  success* . 
fully  worked  by  Euro]>ean  mining  companies, 
electricity  l)eiDg  uwd  as  the  motive  power.  Tin 
lodes  are  extensively  worked  akng  the  Pahang 
Rhrer.  Th«  Malays  arc  chiefly  enticed  in  agri* 
cotture,  wbile  for  mining  Chinese  are  mostly 
employed.  The  financial  condition  of  the  State 
is  unnatisfactory,  hut  tl>e  revenue  is  graduiiUy 
increusinfr.  Wliile  Pahang  is  the  largest  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States  in  area,  it  is  the  least 
populated.  The  cenmui  of  1901  gives  the  popula- 
tion aa  84.113,  including  T34  Enrnpeans,  Ameri- 
cans, and  Australians,  73,462  .Malaya  and  other 
Mtivns  (iadndiiv  7340  aboriglnM),  8685  Cbi- 


nese.  and  1227  Tamils  and  other  nativea  of  India. 
A  British  resident  was  first  appointed  to  the 
Sultan  if  T'  llj.ing  in  1888,  and  the  State  joined 
the  Federatiou  in  1805.  The  seat  of  administra- 
tion is  Koala  LIpis. 

PAHARIA,  pA-hii'rJ-ik.  An  alternatlvr  ii  umi? 
for  the  Maler,  of  the  Kajmahal  Hills  in  Uriifial, 
one  of  the  northern  Dravidiaa  peoples  I  irtner 
south  iu  the  same  region  dwell  the  Mal-Fahariaa, 
whose  affinities  are  not  very  clear.  One  of  the 
sections  of  the  population  of  Nepal,  8]>eaking  a 
neo-.\ryan  dialect,  is  also  ealkd  Paharia.  Some 
account  of  tiie  Dravidian  Paharia  will  be  found 
in  Dalton,  Dmcriptive  Kthnolotfy  of  nenffal  (Cal- 
cutta, 1872),  and  the  works  of  a  general  char- 
acter relating  to  the  Dravidian  peoples.  Sse 
DtLkntttAXB, 

PAEULNPUB,  pii'Un-pm^.  A  aativa  Stats 

of  India.     See  PAtA.NPt'B. 

PAHLAVI  (pil'lA  v<i)  LANGTJAQB  AXB 
LITEBATUBE  (from  Pers.  J*ahlav,  hero,  naOM 
of  a  district  about  Ispahan,  from  OFSts.  Fariav9, 
Farthia;  ef.  Skt.  Pahtavn,  Persian),   llbe  Ian- 

pnape  and  literature  of  the  middle  Persian  period, 
extending  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century  A.n.  The  language  is  clo.sely  akin  to  Old 
Persian  (q.v.)  and  Modem  Persian  (see  Fersiah 
Lanqvaqe),  although  it  stands  far  nearer  to  the 
latter  than  to  the  former.  In  its  phonology 
Pablavl  in  the  main  agrees  with  modern  Persian. 
Tlic  principal  divergencies  are  as  follows:  Origi- 
nal initial  a,  lost  in  Persian,  in  stilt  found  in 
Pahlavi,  as  Pahlavi  anumiS,  Persian  numkf, 
'hopeless,'  Pahlavi  anik,  Persian  ndft,  'evilj'  the 
diphthongs  S  and  0  (Indo-Tranian  ai,  au,  Sanricrit 
C,  <J,  Avesta  of,  ao)  are  retained  nn  !i:inge<l  in 
Pahlavi,  except  that  in  the  later  period  l^efore  m 
and  n  they  become  t,  H,  while  in  Persian  they  are 
ohaiuged  to  f  and  A  tbroughout,  as  Avesta  dMoa, 
PhUavi  Mo  (ef.  the  Armenian  loan-word  diso), 
'demon:'  Avesta  ran/'ah,  Pahlavi  rdz  (cf.  the 
Armenian  lonu-word  rofiik.  'daily  bread'), 
Persian  rCz,  'day;'  but  Avesta  dat^na,  Pahlavi 
dfn  (cf.  the  Armenian  loao-word  den),  din, 
Persian  din,  'creed;'  Avesta  haoma,  Pahlavi, 
Persian  hUm,  'sacred  plant;'  original  intervocalic 
lb  and  p  are  retained  in  Pahlavt,  but  become  g,  d, 
and  6  or  v  in  Persian,  as  Old  Persian  hadaka, 
'slave,'  Pahlavi  hundnlcAn,  Persian  handaglin, 
'slaves;"  Old  Persian  «/<i,  Pahlavi  dp,  Persian  Hb, 
'water;'  Old  Persian  myapiiam,  'I  wrote,'  Pahlavi 
nipillaa,  Persian  niviitan,  'to  write';  initial  v 
remains  unchanged  in  Pahlavi,  but  in  Persian 
becomes  h  or  g,  m  Old  Persian  va»iy,  Pahlavi 
van,  Persian  hns,  'much;'  Avesta  vazra,  Pahlavi 
vas,  Persian  baa,  'much;'  Iranian  «  is  retained 
in  Pahlavi,  but  becomes  h  in  Persian,  as  Avesta 
iMSii,  Pahlavi  ka*,  Persian  kaht  'smalL' 

Like  modem  Persian,  Pahlavi  has  lost  all  th« 
noniitu\l  inflections  excepting  the  plural  ending, 
as  rub^fk,  'soul,'  plural  rti6dndn,  and  the  {  or 
izfifat  which  serves  to  express  the  genitival  and 
adjectival  relations,  as  grant^-i  dtai^  lieat  of  the 
fire  ;*  eo»4  pagOhar,  'nobly  bom  wife.'  The  other 
case  relations  are  expressed  by  prepositions,  as 
6  Qy  tjuft,  'he  said  to  him;'  mahlst  pa  fiifw, 
'greatest  in  body;'  frnt&m  men  iiiorarm.  'tirst  of 
men.'  Plural  adjectives  in  Pahlavi  receive  no 
termination  unless  they  are  employed  as  stdh 
stantives,  and  then,  as  a  rule,  only  if  there  is  no 
accompanying  word  to  show  the  plural,  fts 
donmitffm  *wieked  (M)/  hvfc  HflwM  «»  I 
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kmbmd  h^,  'all  the  high  aHmntJUiui/  while  the 
atttihntive  adjective     invariable,  as  nMfc  M- 

dfiiKl,  'they  are  good.'  Thp  comparative-  and 
iiU|K!rlative  degrees  are  formed  liy  -fur,  and  turn 
or  -at  respectively,  ah  hap,  'good,'  huptar,  'btt 
teri'  toff  'bnkve,'  tagatim,  'bravest;'  kam,  few,' 
kamiat,  'least.*  The  pronouns  and  numerals  do 
not  differ  essentially  from  tliose  found  in  modem 
Tertian.  The  conjufjation  is  very  simple.  The 
active  voieo  alone  remaina,  the  passive  being  peri- 
phrastic in  its  f urination.  The  moods  are  indic- 
ative, ittiperalive,  subjunctive  (corresponding 
to  the  modern  Persian  precative),  and  potentiu 
(corresponding  to  the  Old  Iranian  optimve),  be- 
sides a  }) resent,  a  past,  and  a  future  participle, 
and  an  active  intinitive.  The  old  tenses  are  the 
present  and  preterite;  the  other  tenses,  perfect, 
plunerfectt  future  perfect,  present  and  perfect 
conditional,  and  porfect  subjimetlve,  are  peri* 
phrnstic.  The  inflection  of  the  verb  is  almost 
the  same  both  in  Pahlavi  and  in  modern  Persian, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  comparative 
table  of  the  present  Pahlavi  daridam,  and  Per- 
sian dortdan,  to  tear:* 

Pahlavi.  Persian. 
Singular  dfirfia  daram 
darC  doH 

darid  darad 

Plural     darim  darim 

da/rid  dnrld 

darind  darand 

From  the  graminatleal  riceleb  just  given  one 

mipht  rrnsonab!y  infer  that  Pahlavi  was  one 
of  the  easiest  of  lan;ruaj,'es.  On  the  contrary,  it 
presents  two  ])roblemH  of  great  ditTiculty.  These 
are  the  alphabet  and  the  Semitic  forms  which 
abound  in  the  literature,  which,  though  simple 
if  the  script  were  adequate,  are  often  rendered 
extremely  doubtful  on  account  of  the  meagre 
alphabetical  system.  The  Pahlavi  alphabet, 
which  is  read  from  right  to  left,  in  based  on  an 
Aramaic  script,  and  is  closely  related  to  that  of 
the  Avesta  (q.v.).  There  are  two  varieties,  the 
Chaldican  Pahlavi,  used  only  in  two  of  the  olA»t 
inscriptions  in  the  lan;;uape,  and  the  Sassanian 
Pahlavi,  which  became  with  Aum*i  modificaticMis 
the  literary  script,  tlie  so-called  Book-Fahlavv 
Thia  latter  alphabet  is  as  follows: 


ft   b     g     d  V 


n  e 


1 


6 


6^ 


5  J. 

( 

m 
t 


The  ambiguity  of  these  aiuglc  characters  is 
complicated  by  the  ligatures,  as      ,  am,  dm, 


haikf  dm, 


OAn,  aha.  ahn,  AxU,  hi'ir.  hrm.  j-rm.  zd'ln,  I'.hn, 
tfit,  dahiin,  iyav,  ijfin,  Ikin  or  jj/dit,  .fin,  y'ho, 
ete^of which  therearea  littlemnrc  than  a  hundred, 
many  of  which  admit  9t  acmral  different  read- 


ings. The  fact  must  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  the  ambiguity  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems 
at  first  sight,  binoe  the  alphabet  is  Semitic,  tlie 
vowels  are  not  written,  for  initial  o  is  a  con- 
sonant in  S  i  iilic  grammar,  although  I  and  A 
may  be  deuoteit,  a»  iu  the  Aranuuc  alphabet, 
bgr  y  and  v.  The  Semitic  words  ^ve  a  pe- 
culiar aspect  to  PahlavL  Thcgr  are  not  loaa> 
words,  as  is  the  ease  with  the  Arabic  element 
in  Persian,  but  -r  m  to  have  been  logoLr  sn.s, 
i.e.  Semitic  word.s  were  written,  but  liuniau 
words  were  pronounced.  This  may  not  only 
Im  inferred  from  the  statement  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinns  that  Sbapur  II.  (c.300  c.379)  waa 
called  Kf/rurs  r :?!  (i.e.  Sh/iMn  Flhih,  Old  Persian 
aidyaeii/a  xsuyaOiyandm,  'king  of  kings'),  al- 
though his  coins  bear  the  Aramaic  equivalent, 
rnalkan  malkA,  but  it  is  stated  positn  *  ly  by  Ibn 
Mukaffa,  who  flourished  about  the  miildle  of  the 
tenth  century.  He  says  that  in  their  spelling 
called  Zavariin,  one  wrote  for  'meat*  the  Ara- 
maic biara,  but  read  for  this  logogram  the  Ira- 
nian equivalent  g6it,  and  in  like  manner  for 
'bread,*  one  wrote  the  Aramaic  lahma,  but  read 
for  it  the  Iranian  nAn.  The  Pahlavi  which  con- 
tains both  Iranian  words  and  Aramaio  logo- 
grams is  called  Huzvaresch  (Pahlavi  AUsimriin, 
Persian  Zpdrii,  UzvArii,  Uzv^riiH).  The  meaning 
«f  this  terra  i.s  uncertain,  but  of  the  man}  x  [  lana- 
tiona  which  have  been  advanced,  that  which  con- 
nects the  word  with  the  Avesta  ebor.  Ho  be  diatoit' 
ed,'  from  which  the  Arabic  verb  zavvara,  to  con- 
ceal, distort,  falsify,  deceive,  trick,  mislead,'  has 
been  borrowed,  seem.s  quite  probable.  H  this 
etymology  is  correct,  the  term  seems  to  have 
been  employed  on  account  of  the  disguise  at  tha 
Iranian  words  by  the  Aramaic  logOgnnMi 
Another  plausible  etymolo^  connect*  the  name 
with  the  obsolete  Persian  zuvdridan.  'to  be  old 
or  worn  out,'  in  allusion  to  the  archaic  Per- 
sian found  in  Jhihlavi  aa  eompared  with  the 
modern  language.  There  ia  a  native  lexicon, 
known  as  the  Saaaaman  fVvMNi^  or  fVwkin^-i 
Pahlavig,  vVi  li  gives  a  list  of  about  1300 
Semitic  logograms  with  their  Iranian  equiva- 
lents. The  diflBculties  of  Huz^aresch  led  at  a 
later  period  to  a  transcription  from  the  Pahlavi 
eharaoters.  The  Semitle  logograms  were  then 
omitted,  and  in  their  stead  their  Iranian  equiva- 
lents were  written.  The  term  applied  to  this 
baniscd  Pahlavi  is  Pazend  or  Parsi.  although 
usage  differs  somewhat,  as  some  authorities  ottl 
the  texts  Paaend  and  the  language  Parsi,  while 
the  more  common  and  better  distinction  defines 
the  transcription  in  Avesta  letters  as  Pazend, 
while  that  in  Persian  and  Oajamti  seript  ia 
called  Parsi. 

The  correct  ftmns  of  Pahlavi  words  are  often 
problematical  on  account  of  the  inadequate  al- 
phabet, and  tlie  traditional  readings  of  many  of 
them  are  certainly  incorrect.  The  common  meaBS 
of  determination  by  comparison  with  Avesta 
and  Fmian  cognates,  with  the  Aramaio  oqphw» 
lent  ;  r  f  the  lopograms,  and  with  the  numerMM 
Armenian  loan  words  from  Middle  Persian,  often 
renders  a  fairly  accurate  restoration  of  tlw 
original  form  of  the  Pahlavi  words  possible. 

Pftbtavl  llteratuTe  Is  of  conirideraWe  extant, 
altlioML'b  it=  literary  value  i"!  slight.    It  may  be 
ilividcd  into  three  clas><es — Pahlavi  tran^lntion*. 
intermingled  witli  commentary,  of  the 
texts  on  religion,  and  treatises  on  miscellaneoua 
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Bubiecta.   Of  the  first  cla»i  the  most  important 

published  textu  are  the  PakUivi  VendldSd,  Ya»m, 
and  I  i*7>rred,  the  UitSxt  Nask,  the  Auijuaa- 
daCdd,  the  latter  two  dealing  mainly  with 
eschatological  subjects  and  with  death,  and  the 
Frahdng-i  Olm-a£vak,  a  dictionaiy  of  (Iruuui) 
Pahlavi  words,  with  their  Aveeta  equivalenta.  Of 
the  Pahlavi  texts  on  religion,  tlie  principal  are 
the  Dinkart,  a  large  work  of  winch  »ix  bi>ok& 
have  been  preserved,  treating  of  Zoroastrian  cus- 
toms, doctrines,  and  literature;  the  BindakHn, 
which  gives  the  IraaiMi  eoemo^ny;  the  Mtiattn/' 
l-Dintk,  a  series  of  replies  to  nmety-two  inquiries 
on  reUjrious  questions;  the  Hikand-tfuminig 
\  ijftr  I  of  which  only  the  Pazeiid  text  and  a 
tianakrit  translation  are  thus  far  known),  a 
most  important  source  for  a  Icnowledge  of  Zoro- 
astrian philosophy,  and  of  interest  also  for  its 
criticism-s  of  €hristiaii|ity,  Manichteism,  and 
Slohamniediinisni ;  the  Sfi yust -lii-MU yi:i«t ,  on  the 
duties  of  Zoroaiitriana  and  the  dangers  which 
iieset  them;  the  DMl-i-Mainag-i  Xrat,  being 
the  answers  of  the  'Spirit  of  Wisdom'  to  seventy* 
two  inquiries  eonceming  the  faith;  the  eschato- 
logical  treatises  of  the  Artri-i-Vlraf  ydmak  and 
the  Jiahman  Yait ;  and  the  Maiigun-i  Yoit-i 
Frff§n6,  cootaining  Vrjsht's  replies  to  thirty- 
three  riddles  propounded  to  liim  by  the  wicard 
Aicht,  whom  he  answers  and  destroys.  The  third 
division  has  as  its  most  important  texts  the 
YalkQr-l  Zarirdn,  a  history  of  the  war  resulting 
from  Zoroaster's  conversion  of  Vislita-^pa  (see 
ZoBOASTsa),  the  historical  romance  of  the  Kar- 
n&mak-(  ArtatMr-t  PdpakSn,  and  a  geographical 
trpatis.c.  the  f^atrrjihA  i-MrSn,  Vihieh  describes 
about  a  hundred  cities  iu  Iran. 
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1804) ;  Darmesteter,  "Ntrangistan,"  in  Le 
TrndAff-xht,  vol.  iii.  (Paris,  1893);  Sanjana, 
"Siranyistan  (Bombay,  1804)  ;  Hoshang  and 
Haug,  Old  Zand  Pahlavi  Glossary  (ib.,  1867)  ; 
Reichelt,  Frakang-i  Oim  (Vienna,  1900);  Hos- 
hang and  "Exttg,  Old  PaMavi-PaffOnd  Gtouarg 
(Bombay,  1870;  thr«  contains  also  Hang's  im- 
portant "Essay  on  Pahlavi")  ;  Geiger,  Aogema- 
dafM,  rill  I'arsentract  in  P&zcnd,  Altbaktrisch 
und  Santkrit  (Eriangen,  1878) ;  Peshotan,  Dm^ 
hard  (Bombay,  1874  et  seq.) ;  Justi,  Bwndehgteh 
(LdpdEig^  1868);  Heahang  and  West,  iftoml- 


gamMk  Yi)ar  (Bombay.  1887);  Andreas,  Book 
of  the  Mttiny6-l  Khard  (Kiel,  1882) ;  West,  Book 
of  the  HamyO  i  Khard  (Stuttgart,  1871)  ;  Haug 
and  West,  Book  of  Arda  Viraf  .  .  .  Goaht  i  Frya- 
no,  and  Uadokht-Saak  (Bombay,  1872;  this  con- 
tains also  a  valuable  table  of  Pahlavi  ligatures  and 
an  outline  of  the  grammar  by  We»t) ;  .Tamusp 

Asa,  Art/tt  Viraf  .Vfimrft  (  Bombay.  I<t02)  ;  Harthe- 
leiiiy,  Gujaatak  Abdlis,  relation  d'une  conff  itiux 
theologique  (Paris,  1887)  ;  Peshotan,  Onnjc  shi^ 
o^it,  Anifanse  Alrepdt  if4r4«fKuuidf»,  ifdd^Me 
Chafrang,  <nul  Aitdunse  Khvuroe  ITaMMAa  (Boni' 
bay,  1885)  ;  Sheriarjee  Dadabhoy,  Pandniimeh-i 
Aderbdd  Maiiaarspand  (ib.,  180(1)  ;  NiUdeke, 
"Geschichte  des  Artachslr-i  Pftpakftn,  aus  deni 
Pchlewi  Ubersetzt,"  in  Bezzenberger,  tieitrage  zur 
Kunde  der  indogcrmanischen  Sprachen,  voL  iv. 
(GOttingen,  1878) ;  Modi,  Aiy6dg6r-i-Zarirdn, 
Shatr6iM-i-Airin,  and  Afdiya  va  Sahigiya-i- 
Sist&n  (Bombay,  1899);  id.,  Jfddi^ifi-flgaftr 
D&diatdn  (ib.,  1901). 

PAHXiEK,  pll1«m,  Peter  Ludwio  (1745-1826). 
A  Russian  general  t>est  known  as  one  of  the 
murderers  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  (q.v.).  Enter- 
ing the  ndliteiy  service  at  an  early  age,  he  fought 
la  the  wan  against  the  Turlcs  Mid  participated 
in  the  storming  of  Otehakor  in  1788.   In  1790 

he  hi'ejirnr-  lit  ntenant-fjeneral,  three  years  later 
\vu3  made  (iovcrnor  of  Livonia,  and  in  17'J5  of 
Curland.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  count  in 
1799  and  in  the  following  year  became  head  of 
the  ministerial  couneiL  Ansr  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  conspiracy  which  brotiglit  about  the 
death  of  Paul  1.  t March  23,  1801)  he  continued 

for  some  time  in  the  serrioe  of  Alexander  I.,  bat 

retired  iu  1804. 

PAILA,  pl''l&.  A  Hindu  sage,  who,  according 
to  the  Puranas  (q.v.),  was  a  pupil  of  Vyasa 
(q.v.).  When  Vyasa  had  composed  the  Vedas 
(q.v.),  he  divided  them  into  four  parts,  giving 
one  to  each  of  his  four  favorite  pupils.  In  this 
way  Paila  became  the  teacher  of  the  Hfg-Veda, 
Vai.ianipayan.i  of  the  Yajur-Veda,  .Taimini  of 
the  Sauia-Veda,  and  Sumantu  of  the  Atharva- 
Veda,  while  the  Itihasas  and  Puranas,  also  com* 
posed  by  Vyasa  according  to  Indian  tradition, 
were  intrusted  to  Homaharshana.  Comsnlt  Muir, 
Oririinal  Sanskrit  Teats,  vol.  iii.  (LondOB,  1808). 

PAXLLESOXr,.  p&'ye-rOK',  Eoouakd  Juin 
Hnm  (1884-90).'  A  Frmch  dramatist  and  satir- 
ist, bom  in  Parii.  He  began  life  as  a  notary's 
clerk,  but  at  twenty-six  gained  notoriety  by 
satiric  verses.  Lea  parasitea  (18(M)),  and  a 
comedy*  lie  paraeite  (1860).  With  Le  momie 
o#  Pon  s'ewiate  (1881)  popularity  beeame  ftime. 
This  is  one  of  the  wittiest  .satires  on  fashionnhle 
literary  enteries  ever  written  and  is  suppotsed  to 
count  among  its  dramatis  persona  several  con- 
temporary Parisian  celebrities,  notebly  Professor 
Caro.  In  1882  Pailleron  was  elected  to  the 
Academy.  He  -wrote  a  few  other  plays,  but  he 
neVer  equaled  tl>e  success  of  Tjti  mon4«  oi)  Von 
s'ennuie.  La  souris  (1SS7)  is  his  on)y  otlier 
noteworthy  play.  Consult  bis  POcea  et  mar- 
oeauT  <1897). 

PAIN  (OF..  Fr.  peine,  from  MI.,  pena,  Lat. 
p<ma,  pain,  punishment,  from  Gk.  wtr^,  point, 
penalty:  connected  with  Gk.  Wwtir,  tin>!in,  to 
pay,  Skt.  ci,  to  avenge).  A  term  employed  by 
psychologists  of  the  English  assooiationist  sehool 
(see  AesoctAilOir  or  Inuui)  for  what  we  have 
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ienned  unpleasantness  (see  Arrsfmos)^  jlmar 
nre  and  pain  being  the  two  ftnitlaiiiaitml  quU* 

tic8  of  the  nffoctive  life.  But  the  concrete  pains 
of  everyduy  exixrienc-e  are,  as  even  a  superficial 
introS'peetiuii  shows,  partly  matters  of  sensation. 
"Pain  (Hckmers)  ia  always  at  once  a  sensation 
and  a  violent  feeling  of  unpleasantnera  (ITin* 
lustgefiihl)"  (Wiindt).  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  restrict  the  term  to  tho  siphcre  of  af- 
fection. 

Under  the  beading  CtrtAinBOUS  Sbhsatioit,  it 
b  noted  that  pain  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  dis- 
tinct and  specifu'  cutaneous  quality,  having  as  its 

ti^Tittiiml  organs  the  free  nerve- 
endings  in  the  epidermis.  The  pain- 
spots  are  constant  in  position,  and 
pain-raaps  can  lie  drawn  which 
furnish  as  permanent  and  valid 
records  of  tlie  pain  sensitivity  &a 
do  the  pressure  and  temperature 
maps  ol  tbcir  cutaneous  qualities. 
We  have  hn^  then,  metdly  to  dis- 
cuss pain  aa  an  iwguiie  sensation 
(q.v.). 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
pain  was  a  conunon  eensation,  ex- 
dtaUe  by  excessive  stliBulatlon  of 
any  and  eveiy  senMiy  nerves  optic, 
aeonstie,  etc.  Tliis  theory  still 
lingers  in  the  b<  l  ii  f  that  there 
are  special  tenijH  rature  pains  pro- 
ducible and  only  producible  by  ex- 
cessive thermal  stimulatioa  of  the 
entaneons  snrfaee. 
But  it  found  its  chief 
support  in  the  great 
variety  of  organic 
pains.'  There  seems  to 
be  no  fntemal  organ, 
however  insensitive 
during  healthy  func- 
tion, that  cannot  me- 
diate pain  when  the 
function  is  deranged. 
And  the  pains  vary  in 
chftraetcr,  according 
to  their  ]ilaee  or  mode 
of  origin.  They  may 
be  throbbing,  as  in 
toothache ;  dull  and 
gnawing,  as  In  ex- 
treme hunger  or  in 
inflammation  of  the 
bowel.- ;  dull  and 
throbbing,  as  in  lesion  of  the  rectum ; 
acute  and  shooting,  as  in  neuralgia; 
acute  and  intermittent,  as  in  colic; 
acute  and  constant,  as  in  peritonitis; 
dull  and  nauxating,  a«  in  certain 
diseaws  of  the  ovaries  and  testicles; 
pressing,  boring,  constricting,  cut- 
ting, piercing,  as  in  headaches;  bum* 
ing  or  smarting,  as  in  certain  skin 
woundn;  dragging,  as  in  c-.  rtnin  lorni*  of  rheu- 
matism. It  is  very  natural — indeed,  it  •^enis  at 
first  sight  neees«ary — to  explain  these  differenoes 
as  ditTercnees  of  quality;  to  assume  the  existence 
of  many  dilferent  kinds  of  pain.  If  we  look  at  the 
facts  more  cliv»ely.  however,  \\f  '•ec  tttnf  eert.iin 
of  the  descriptive  adjectives  point  unmintakably 
to  simple  differences  of  time  and  of  intensity.  A 
throbbing  pain  is  an  interrupted  pain;  a  shoot- 
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ing  i^ain  is  one  that  shows,  besides  intemittcMa^ 
a  quick  rise  of  intonal^  as  it  runs  its  course;  a 

piercing  pain  is  intensive,  a  dull  pain  weaker. 
Moreover,  all  the  concrete  pains  arc  intermixed 
with  the  sp<'eilie  sensations  (pressure,  various 
organic  qualities)  peculiar  to  the  organs  which 
mediate  them:  a  sickening  pain  eontains  the 
sensatitn  of  nausea,  a  dragging  pain  contains  a 
mass  of  muscular  sensations.  These  concomi- 
tant sensations,  again,  are  variously  loealise^d: 
an  acute  pain  seems  to  occupy  a  small  area,  a 
dull  pain  is  massive  widenqpread.  When  >ve 
take  these  facta  into  aeeoant,  and  icmember  the 
speefHe  differences  to  which  variations  of  time 
and  intensity  may  give  rise  in  conscious  com- 
plexes other  than  pains,  we  shall  hardly  resist 
the  conclusion  (suggested  also  by  introspection) 
that  the  pain  quali^  is  one  and  the  same 
throughout.  There  is  one  pain;  tliere  an  many 

f tains.  The  many  pains  differ  temporally,  in- 
ensively,  and  in  their  aAsoeiationo ;  not  quali- 
tatively. The  organ  of  this  organic  pain  quality 
must  then  \m\  looke<l  for  in  the  muscle  substance ; 
but  whether  it  consists  of  a  free  nerve-ending 
like  the  pain-ending  of  the  epidermis,  we  do  not 
know.  Consult:  Titchener,  Experimental  Paydkol- 
ogy  (New  York.  1001):  \Vundt»  PhyiwioiiseAe 
Paychologie  (Leipzig,  I89;j)- 

PAnr,  Babrt  (  r—  ) .  An  English  author.  He 
was  educated  at  Camhrid^',  was  an  army  tutor 
at  Guilford,  and  in  18iM)  remuveU  to  L>ondon. 
He  succeeded  Jerome  K.  Jerome  as  editor  of 
To-Day,  in  1887.  Pain  is  at  his  best  as  a  par- 
odist and  fantastic  humorist.  He  wrote;  in  a 
Cdiunluin  Canoe  (1801);  Playthings  and  Par- 
odiis  (1892);  Stories  and  Interludes  (1S02); 
(irainr  (ind  ri/rr/,  a  juvenile  (1803);  Wildmay, 
and  Other  Hlorie*  of  Women  (1888);  EUmt 
(1000);  and  Anothtr  Enfikh  Woman'a  Loee 
Letters  (1901). 

PAIITE,  Chables  Jackson  (183.3—).  An 
American  soldier  and  sportsman,  born  in  Bos- 
ton. Ue  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1853,  and 
made  a  eonsiderable  fortune  in  railroad  enter 

prises.  In  1861  he  entered  the  Federal  service 
aa  a  captain  in  the  Twenty -second  Masf»achHs«>tt«, 
The  next  year  he  was  sent  to  Ship  Island,  Miss., 
and  in  October  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
Second  LouisiaiM  Volunteers,  a  negro  regiment. 
During  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson  <May  24-Jnly 
8,  1863),  he  commanded  a  division.  On  March 
4,  isr>4,  he  resigned,  hut  the  follow  inf.'  July  apiin 
entertni  the  service  as  a  brigadier-general,  and 
on  September  20th  led  a  division  of  nc^^ro  troops 
at  Newmarket,  Va.  On  Januanr  16,  186«,  be 
was  brevetted  major  genenl  of  volnBteerB.  Dur- 
ing his  later  years  he  took  ft  great  interest  in 
yachting  and  built,  or  helped  to  build,  the 
Puritan,  the  Mayfloicer,  and  the  Volunteer,  each 
of  which  defended  the  America's  Oup  against  a 
British  challenger. 

PAIKE,  John  Al»op  (1840—).  An  Ameri- 
can archaK)logist,  bom  in  Newark,  X.  J.,  and 
educated  at  Hamilton  College  and  at  Andovur 
Theological  Seminary.  He  teft  the  roini.stry  to 
take  up  botanical  work  for  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  New  York  State  (lSn2),  was  two  years  pro- 
fooisnr  of  natural  stdenee  at  Robert  College,  Con- 
-taiil  iiioplr  (1807-60),  and  acted  as  archaeologist 
to  the  first  expedition  in  the  coutttiy  east  of  the 
Jordan,  sent  out  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Society  in  1872.    He  beeam*  ewmior  of  tba 
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MctropoUtm  Uiueuni-  of  Att,  New  York  City, 
Id  1889. 

PAmS,   JoHR   Kkowues    (18S9— ).  An 

American  composer,  born  in  Portlnnd,  ^Ic.  Tlis 
most  imjKjrtaiit  homo  U-aolier  wus  Kotxschmar 
at  Portland,  ufliT  wliicli  lip  wi'iit  tu  lii-rliii,  whi n 
he  studied  organ  and  cuunt«rpoint  under  Uaupt, 
Bioging  under  Fiacber,  and  inatruroentution  ua* 
der  Wieprecht.  Returning  to  BoetoD  in  18r>1, 
he  settled  there  as  an  organist,  and  gave  organ 
eoiRfrts  iu  variovis  cities.  In  1862  lie  taught 
mu^iic  at  Harvard,  and  in  1870  was  raided  to 
AiiU  protonor,  and  the  flnt  chair  of  music  in 
an  linarieaa  university  waa  enatwL  Hit  «arly 
compositions  lielong  to  th«  strictly  etaaaieal 
school,  of  which  lie  was  fur  years  an  unyielding 
adherent,  but  hia  lat«r  wurk^  lean  toward  tho 
romantic  school.  His  works  include:  mass  in  D 
(1867)}  SaitU  P9t«r,  oratorio  (1873);  Centen- 
nial Eymn  <  187<l) ;  snuaie  to  <Kiipm  T^rmuuu, 
of  Sophocles,  for  male  voices  and  orchestra 
(1881),  considered  h_v  many  to  l)e  his  master- 
piece; The  llinlm  of  Fnitri/,  cantata  for  soprano 
aolo,  chorus,  and  orchestra  ( 1882) ;  Phcebut, 
Arit*,  cantata  for  tenor  solo,  male  ehortta,  and 
orchestra  (1882)  ;  The  Xatiiity,  cantata  (1883)  ; 
Song  of  Promiw,  cantata  ( 1881 );  symphony  in  C 
minor  (  1876)  ;  Sprini).  symphony ( 1880) ,  in  w^hich 
the  tirst  indications  ajipva red  of  his  conversion  to 
the  romantic  8cho<d ;  overture  to  Aa  You  Like  It 
(1S78);  overture  to  The  Tempeat  (1877)  ;  duo 
omoertante  for  violin  and  violoncello  (1878)  ; 
^tt  Island  Fafiinsi/.  symphonic  po<'m  (1S8H); 
chamber  and  pianoforte  music,  songs  and  part 
MBgR,  and  oompositioiis  Ua  the  ovgaa. 

PAINE,  Maitttn  (1794  1ftT7).  An  Ameri- 
can physician.  He  wa.s  b«rn  in  Williamstown, 
Vt.,  and  in  1813  graduated  at  Harvard.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  I'niversity  Medi- 
cal College  (1841)  (now  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  id  New  York),  where  he  was 
a  profesHor  from  1841  to  1807.  Among  bis  workn 
the  best  known  are;  Cholera  Asphyxia  of  yew 
York  (1832);  ift:(licstl  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries (1840-44);  Institutes  of  Medieine 
(1847);  and  a  R0viete  of  Theoretioal  OeeiUfgy 
(1866). 

PAINE,  KoBEBT  Trkat  (1731-1814).  An 
American  lawyer  and  patriot,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was 
bom  in  Ronton,  ^fnss.,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1749,  and  then  taught  school  and  studied  for 
the  ministry,  acting  as  chaplain  of  tlu-  Northern 
troops  in  1755.  He  subsequently  studied  law, 
and  in  1759  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1768 
ha  was  a  delegate  to  a  eomveiition  called  by 
prominent  citizens  after  Oovemor  Bernard  had 
dissolved  the  Legislature  for  refusin^r  to  remind 
its  circular  lett«r  to  the  other  colonies,  and  in 
1770  he  managed,  in  the  absence  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  prosecution  of  Captain  Preston  and 
hie  wen  for  firing  upon  the  eltiaem  on  Uardi 
5th.  (See  Boston  MASSAcnr:.)  Tn  1773-74  he 
was  a  member  of  thp  Massnchusettsi  Assembly; 
was  (tne  of  the  representatives  of  ^fjiwachu- 
setts  in  the  Continental  Congress  from  1774  to 
1778;  and  vnw  a  sifiner  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. He  was  Speaker  of  the  Massachu- 
settB  House  of  RepresentativM  in  1777;  helped 
drnH  flu'  new  State  Constitutinn  in  1770;  was 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  from  1780  to 
1790}  and  was  an  associate  Jiutke  of  the  MassaF 


chosetts  Supreme  Court  from  1790  to  ISOt,  when 
be  resigned  ou  account  of  deHiiie^».  Beisides 
being  an  able  lawyer,  he  was  well  known  for 
his  scholarly  attainments,  and  in  1806  reeeived 
the  degree  of  UaD.  from  Harvard.  He  waa  one 
of  thr  f  nn  lers  (1780)  of  the  Anmieaa  Aoadmr 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

PAIVS,   RoBBfT  TuAT  (I773-18I1).  An 

American  poet,  born  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  De- 
oimber  9,  1773.  ilia  name  was  originally 
Thomas,  which  was  changed  in  1801  to  that  of 
his  father.  He  waa  gnulttated  from  Harvard 
OoUege  in  1792.  In  1794  he  started  a  fortnight- 
ly literary  paper  calleil  the  Federal  Orrery. 
For  this  he  wrote  the  l.ydrn  and  the  Jacobiniad, 
satirical  jwems  full  of  personalities;  tht^e  iii;;']< 
him  bitter  enemies,  and  several  times  caused  him 
to  be  assaulted.  He  then  became  interested  in 
the  theatre,  and  in  1795  he  married  Miss  Baker, 
an  actress.  The  same  year,  upon  taking  the 
degree  of  A3I.,  he  read  a  pi>em  upon  Thr  Jni  rn- 
Hon  of  Letters,  which  brought  him  t<;miH>rary 
reputation,  as  did  also  The  Ruling  Passion  and 
Adams  and  Libertv  ( 1788) .  He  then  took  to  the 
law,  studying  in  Newbnryport  under  Theophilua 
Parsons  and  practicing  in  Boston  in  I8ni>.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  destitution. 
Hia  worlc  ia  wltliout  lasting  qualitiea. 

PAINE,  Thomas  n7:?7-lSOn).  An  Anglo- 
American  political  and  philosophical  writer  and 
agitator.  He  waa  bom  at  Tnetford,  Norfolk, 
E^hind,  Jannary  29,  1737,  the  son  of  a  Quaker. 
His  schooling  was  over  by  the  time  he  was  thir> 
teen,  and  he  was  then  put  to  his  father's  trade 
of  staymaking.  In  1750  lie  established  himself 
as  a  staymaker  at  Sandwich,  Kent,  and  in  1702 
be  became  an  exciseman.  In  1765  he  was  dis- 
charged because  he  had  fraudulently  testified  to 
having  performed  certain  duties  which  he  bad 
really  neglected,  and  went  back  to  bis  trade. 
Tn  17^1(1  his  petition  for  restoration  was  granted, 
but  he  did  not  take  up  the  work  again  till  17GS, 
supporting  himself  in  the  interval  by  teaching 
in  London,  where  he  also  preached  as  a  Methodist. 
In  1771  be  kept  a  iebaeeo  shop  at  Lewes,  Smsaex. 
In  1772  he  was  chosen  by  thr  r^xcisemen  to  plead 
for  an  increase  in  their  salaries,  but  was  not 
successful.  In  1774  he  was  again  discharged 
from  the  exetse  service,  this  time  on  the  ground, 
aa  oflteiany  stated,  **of  having  quitted  bis  busi- 
ness without  obtaining  the  board's  leave  for  so 
doing,  and  b<»ing  gone  off  on  account  of  the  debts 
which  he  had  contracted."  In  Octol>er,  1774,  he 
emigrateti  to  America  with  a  letter  from  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  to  Richard  Bache  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  introduced  him  to  Bobert  Aitkin.  He 
found  employment  aa  an  editor  for  eighteen 
months  of  Aitkin's  Pennsyhnnin  Mnfjazine,  or 
American  Monthly  Museum.  Paine  entered 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  times,  allying 
himself  from  the  first  with  the  Patriot  or  Whig 
Party.  On  January  9,  1776,  he  published  bis 
famous  pamphlet,  entitled  Common  Bnisr,  in 
which  he  argued  that  "government,  even  in  iti 
best  estate,  is  a  necessary  evil."  that  there  is  no 
warrant  or  reason  for  "the  distinction  of  men 
into  kings  and  subjects,"  and  that  the  American 
colonies,  owing  no  real  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  from  which  they  had  suffered  innumerable 
grievances,  "should  forthwith  tfceome  independ- 
ent." The  pamphlet  expressed  with  great  force 
the  views  of  the  more  radical  Whig  elenwnt,  had 
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ft  ramrkable  influenee  ihrou^bout  America,  Mid 
did  much  to  win  over  the  timid  and  the  nvrmag 
to  the  side  of  those  who  advoeated  leparatkiD 

from  the  mother  country. 

in  llie  fall  of  177t)  i'aiiio  enlistcHi  in  the  Con- 
tinentAl  Army,  and  for  a  time  waa  a  volunteer 
aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  General  Qfceoe.  Ei» 

military  rxj>«'rienrt»  was  brief.  It  prompted  tho 
first  iasuos  of  The  Crisis,  a  series  of  sixteen 
pamphlets,  which  wns  written  him  over  the 
aimiature  'Common  Sense'  between  IX-cember, 

1776,  and  December,  1788,  and  which,  like  his 
earlier  pamphlet,  were  much  read  and  had  a 
powerful  influence  ov»r  tlie  people.   In  January', 

1777,  Paine  was  apiKiinted  secretary  to  the  com- 
miHsion  seat  by  (Jongre»a  to  treat  with  the 
Indians  at  Eanton,  Pa.,  and  in  April  he  was 
cleoted  secretaij  to  the  Congneaional  Committee 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  rirtnally  compelled 
in  TCi'i^n.  .Tnmiary  8,  1770,  l>crati<<e  he  had  used 
in  print  infomatiou  which  hud  come  to  him  in 
his  oflicial  capacity.  He  became  a  law  clerk,  and 
was  clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  lor  a 
year.  In  1781  he  went  as  seeretsTy  to  John 
Laurens,  who  had  been  sent  tn  Frarire  on  a 
Government  mission  to  raise  money.  The  two 
were  cordially  received  by  the  Klnff.  and  returned 
"with  2,500,000  livres  in  silver,  and  in  convoy  a 
ship  laden  with  clothing  and  military  stores." 
In  February,  1782,  at  tlie  suggestion  of  Wasb- 
in^on,  Congress  granted  $800  to  Paine  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  use  his  pen  in  support  of  the 
country.  In  1784  the  State  of  New  York  pre- 
sented him  with  277  acres  of  land  at  New 
Bocbelle,  and  Pennsylvania  with  £500}  and  in 
1785  Oongreflfl  gave  him  $3000.  He  was  thns 
relieved  from  poverty,  and  em]i1^yrrl  his  leisure 
in  ex|)criu»entation,  esperially  iii  pnlecting  his 
iron  bridge,  an  invention  of  merit. 

In  1787  Paine  went  to  France,  where  he  ex- 
hibited his  bridge  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris.  He  also  visited  England,  and  was  lionized 
in  Ix)ndon  by  the  party  of  Burke  and  Fox.  He 
set  \ip  the  model  of  his  bridf,'e  on  I'addinfjton 
(Jreeri,  and  hugf  crowds  went  to  see  it.  But  he 
bronj,dit  himself  into  odium  by  writing  in  17!il 
and  17B2  his  pamphlet  TAe  Riffhf  of  Man,  in 
tpply  to  BwrkeTi  RgfleationK  Upon  the  Revolution 
in  Frntiri-.  Not wiHistandinf?  liiirke's  kind  treat- 
ment of  hint  and  titeir  former  friendly  relations, 
he  accused  Burke  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
blind  partisanship.  The  English  Government 
brouglit  a  suit  against  him  for  hfs  attacic  upon 
the  English  Constitution  in  the  second  part  of 
the  KiflhtK  of  Man,  and  in  his  absence  passed 
a  sentence  of  outlawry  (December,  1792).  Paine 
had  aireaily  gone  to  France.  There  he  was 
enthusi)i)«tically  received.  The  National  Assembly 
gave  him  the  tith  of  citizen  (.August  26,  1792), 
along  with  \Vnshin>,'t(>ii.  Hamilton,  and  Madison, 
and  several  de]iart rnctita  elected  him  as  their 
deputy  to  the  French  Convention.  Paine  accepted 
the  eteetion  of  Pas  de-Calais.  and  attended  the 
sessions  of  the  Convention.  He  could  not  speak 
French,  snd  had  transtatirms  of  speechm  read 

for  him  while  he  sfcMxl  ii|jon  the  trilnine.  The 
niOHt  important  Itiii^iueHs  then  in  hand  whs  the 
depofiition  of  the  King,  and  Pninc  wax  courageous 
enough  to  speak  and  vote  again.«t  his  execution. 
He  even  offered  him  a  temporsry  asylum  in  the 
T'nited  States.  When  the  rjirondists,  with  whom 
he  acted,  fell  from  power,  he  was  ejected  from 
the  Canvention  on  the  ground  of  being  a  for- 


eigner,  and  on  December  28,  1793,  ww  eeBunftted 
to  the  Lnzembomv  Prison,  wbws  ha  was  ke[it 

for  ten  months.  Just  before  his  arrest  be  had 
finished  the  first  part  of  his  .t^e  of  Reason,  the 
famous  exposition  of  Deism,  and  had  committed 
it  to  his  friend  Joel  Barlow.  While  in  piison 
lie  worked  upon  the  second  part  His  relesse 
(November  4,  1704)  wa.i  mainly  due  to  the 
change  in  the  government.  He  wa.^  unanimously 
restored  to  his  i>eat  in  t'lc  Convention,  and  fat 
there  imtil  its  adjourumeut  (October  26,  1793). 
In  the  same  year  he  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion by  making  a  bitter  attack  upon  Washington, 
whom  he  charged,  among  other  things,  with  in- 
efficiency and  treachery. 

Paine  returned  to  America  in  1802,  and  landed 
at  Baltimore,  October  30th.  He  found  that  Us 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies  were  in  some 
quarters  gratefully  mnembefcd,  but  that  his 
A(jc  of  Reason  had  cost  him  the  esteem  of  the 
religious  part  of  the  community.  He  sttffered 
also  from  ill  health,  and  became  car<dess  in  man- 
ners and  morab.  He  lived  successively  at  Bor- 
dentown,  N.  J.,  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
N(>w  York  City.  He  died  in  New  York,  June  8, 
1800,  and  was  buried  in  New  Rochelle,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  him  in  IS.sn.  aithon;;h 
his  body  bad  been  exhumed  and  carried  to  Knp 
land  by  direction  of  William  Cobl>ett  in  1>^1!'. 
Aa  a  writer  Paine  was  forceful  and  originsL 
His  versatility  is  shown  by  the  variety  of  the 
topics  which  enga<;ed  his  attention.  His  ntt.ick 
upon  tlie  ilible  was  imscholarly  and  ignorant, 
and  his  defiant  a.Hsertion  of  Deism  brought  him 
into  great  ill  repute  in  his  time.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  worlcB  is  by  Moaenre  D.  Oonway  (4 
vols..  New  York,  1894-96),  who  has  also  written 
his  biography  (ib.,  1892;  condensed  ed.  1902). 
("nnsnlt.  also.  Tyler,  J.iternri/  llistorj^  of  iJbS 
Ameriean  {{evolution  (New  York.  18'.<(>). 

PAOTE,  WlUJAM  H.  (1828-90).  An  Ameri- 
can engineer,  born  in  Chester,  N.  H.  He  did 
much  to  improve  roads  and  engineering  methods 
in  California  in  1849,  surv^ed  a  line  for  • 

rnilroatl  from  Sacramento  to  Ctah  (1853),  and 
in  lHt!l  volunteered  in  the  Union  Army.  He 
served  throujihout  the  war,  attained  the  jrradc 
of  colonel,  and  made  valuable  maps.  He  worked 
under  Rocbling  as  consulting  engineer  oa  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Bridge,  and  for  a  time  supers 
intended  the  entire  work.  The  cable  syntem  on 
the  bridge  was  planneil  by  Paine:  and  he  built 
and  engineered  cable  roads  in  New  York  City, 
Omaha,  Denver,  Kansas  Ci^,  and  Clevehad. 

PAINESVILLE,  pans/vll.  A  city  and  the 
county-seat  of  Lake  County.  Ohio,  29  mite^  east 
by  north  of  Cleveland;  on  the  Grand  River,  and 
on  the  New  York,  ('hicago  and  Saint  Louis,  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  snd  the 
Pittsburg  and  Western  railroads  (Mnii  rv  io. 
H  2).  It  is  the  seat  of  Lake  Erie  College,  opt^ued 
in  1859,  and  has  a  public  library  with  more  than 
6500  volumes.  A  massive  stone  viaduct  sfaim 
the  river  at  this  point.  PainesviUe  is  of  eon- 
siderable  commercial  importance,  being  situated 
but  three  milea  from  f  airport,  on  Lake  Erie, 
where  there  is  a  fine  natural  harbor  with  ex- 
tensive ore  docks.  Its  industrial  eatablisbmcnta 
include  a  grain  elevntor  and  flouring  mtUa, 
foundries  and  m.iehine  shops,  and  large  veneer 
maehine  and  brick  machine  works.  The  water- 
works and  electric  U^t  plant  an  owaad 
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the  municipalitjr.  FapttlatiMi,  in  1890,  47M;  in 

LWO,  5024. 

PAINT,  Luui^'ous.    i:>e«  Lumimouu  Pai.nt. 

PAIHTISD  QVAHj.   ( 1 )  Tbe  monntain  quail 

{Oreortyx  pictus) .  Soe  Quail.  (2)  A  small 
quail-like  uartridge  of  Cbium  {Exculphntoria 
SUtentis)  tound  from  India  to  Ceylon  and  For- 
aoaa.  It  has  ft  plumage  ol  varied  colon,  in 
wbitA  eheetavt  to  oonspiettous,  and  is  mudi 
hunted.  A  darker  race  inhabits  the  Philipjitifs, 
Malayan  islands,  and  Australia;  and  aaiiilar 
S7>fiiis  occur  iu  New  Britiiiu  and  neighboring 
islands,  and  in  Central  and  Southern  Africa. 
The  Australian  fonn  to  ealhd  'least  swnmp- 
quail.' 

PAINTED  TUBTLE,  or  Painted  Tkbbapin. 
The  commonest  mmd  turtle  (Chrpsemya  picta) 
of  the  Eastern  United  States.  It  is  greenish 
above  with  yellow  and  red  markings,  and  yellow 
and  Iwown  bdov. 

PAINT'ER,  William  (1540!- 94).  An  Eng- 
lish translator,  educated  at  Saint  John's  College, 
Oxford.  In  1500  he  becuine  clerk  of  the  ordnance 
in  tbe  Tower  of  Liondon.  Notwithstanding  his 
denials,  he  seems  to  have  pilfered  the  Queen's 
funds.  He  is  known  for  The  Palace  of  Pleamre 
(vol.  i.,  1566;  vol.  ii.,  1507),  a  collection  of  one 
hundred  tales,  translated  from  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  Italian.  Painter  may  be  said  to 
have  made  Bandello,  Boccaccio,  Cinthio,  an! 
vnriolu  other  Italians  familiar  to  English  read- 
era.  The  eolleetioti  was  immensely  popular  and 
led  to  many  Bimil  n  uipilations.  From  it  the 
English  dramatistii  drew  freely  for  their  plots. 
Consult  tbe  reprint,  «d.  by  JaeolM  (Lnidoin, 

18901. 

PAXNTEB-KNORAVEB.  An  artist  who  en- 
graves hia  own  detiigns — that  is,  an  original  en* 
graver,  one  occupied  in  expreMing  his  artistic 
thoughts  tij  means  of  some  prooess  of  engraving, 
as  distinguished  from  one  who  engraves  the  de- 
signs of  others.  The  term  is  adopted  from  the 
French,  peintrcrjrareur.  AHirecht  Dflrer  wa.s 
very  eminent  as  a  painter-engraver  with  the 
hnrin;  Bembrandt  in  etching;  T.  M.  W.  Turner 
in  menotint.  So,  amomr  men  of  our  own  time, 
there  may  be  named  Gaiilard,  in  lire  work,  and 
Whistler  as  an  etcher. 

PAINTEBS'  COLOBfi.  The  number  of  colors 
used  by  painters  in  their  art  lia!*  greatly  varied. 
I'ntil  the  time  of  ApcUi's  hut  four  were  known — 
white,  yellow,  red,  and  black.  Oreeii,  purple,  and 
bine  were  discovered  later.  The  discoveries  of 
modem  chemiatry  have  greatly  increased  the 
nnmlier  nyaflabTe,  which  are  derived  from  the 
mineral,  vejjetable,  and  animal  worlds.  But  al- 
thoufrh  the  paint«*r  of  the  present  day  has  a  long 
list  to  choose  from,  a  doaen  is  quite  sufficient  for 
tbe  richest  palette.  They  are  prepared  for  use 
by  calcining'  and  washing;  oil  paints  are  ffround 
in  poppy  or  linseed  oil,  and  prc^erAcd  in  tin 
tubes.  In  ^.'eneral,  eolors  are  either  opaque  or 
transparent,  the  former  being  used  for  the  lights, 
tbe  latter  for  the  shadows  and  dark  portions  of 
tbe  picture.  For  tbe  sources  and  cbniaeter  of 
painters'  colors,  consult  the  suhdivj-^ion  PigmenU 
of  the  article  Paints,  and  tlie  articles  on  the 
8p«H-ial  colors,  such  as  Bm  e:  ('.\R.\nNK:  Pi  ri-ij: 
CotOBS;  ULTBAMAUHBt  etc.  For  the  quality  of 
color  in  n  pnintinR  wo  Gosob. 


PAINTING.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  representa- 
tion by  means  of  color  and  line  upon  a  Hat  sur- 
face, of  objects  of  nature  and  of  the  imagination. 
Aoooiding  to  the  flat  surface  used,  painting 
may  be  mural,  panel,  eawl,  etc.  (See  MinuUt 
Decoration.)  A  ri  L'.nd.s  the  materials  used  the 
principal  varietiea  ol  painting  are  encaustic, 
fresco,  oil-painting,  pastel,  tempera,  stereochrome, 
and  water  color.  (See  these  titles.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  subjects  represented,  the  principal  vari- 
eticri  are  figure,  yi'nre  (q.v. ),  history,  portrai- 
ture (q.T.),  landd<:apG  (4.V.),  animal,  and  still 
life  pamtic^.  For  the  implements  used  by  the 
nainters,  see  C^mrAS;  Eabbl;  Qboukv.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing historical  sketch  b  concerned  chiefly 
with  expreH«ive  rather  thnn  decomtive  painting, 
and  trace  the  evolution  of  painting  in  the 

Wi'stern  world.  The  purely  decorative  art.s  of 
China,  Japan,  and  other  Oriental  countries  are 
treated  under  Cuinese  Art,  etc.  See  also  Deco- 
BATi\'E  Abt.  Special  articles  will  also  be  found 
on  every  painter  of  importance  mentioned  in  th« 
historical  sketch. 

AN'CIE?rT  FAIKTINO. 

EuYiT.  The  aucieut  Eg;>'ptians  made  large 
use  of  color  in  their  art.  All  sculpture  in  wood, 
clay,  or  ordinaiy  stone  was  painted,  and  even 
hara  stones,  swm  as  granite  and  basalt,  do  not 

often  escape  coloring.  On  flat  surface.'*  the 
Egyptian  arti^«t  preferred  to  color  a  very  low 
relief,  or  u  8li;:htly  sunk.  desif,'n  ;  ai  1  < en  where 
no  sculpture  was  employed,  the  drawing  and  con- 
ventions were  the  same^  There  was  no  know^ 
edge  of  the  laws  of  perspective,  and  apparently 
no  attempt  to  attain  any  real  effect  of  depth. 
Objects  on  the  same  level  may  he  drawn  one 
above  the  other,  or  m  that  they  overlap.  Allow- 
ing for  such  conventions,  however,  the  Egyptian 
artist  shows  ddll  in  drawing,  and  great  vivacity 
and  naturalness  in  the  trearaient  of  bis  subject, 
especially  in  the  depiction  of  animal.n  or  in  the 
numerous  scenes  from  daily  life  which  decorate 
the  tombs.  In  dealing  with  religious  scenes,  his 
freedom  was  fettered  by  strict  conventions.  Any 
play  of  light  and  shade  was,  of  oonne,  untbougfat 
of,  but  the  Egyptian  palette  wn.?  well  supplied 
with  colors.  The  colors  were  prepared  iu  fine 
powders  and  mixed  with  water  and  gum  for  use. 

The  remains  of  painting  in  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  are  very  scanty.  The  favorite  method 
of  decoration  was  by  enameled  brick,  bearing 
figures  in  relief,  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
painting  in  any  strict  sense.  8e0  Assnuir  An 
and  Babyluman  Art. 

CisEECE.  It  was  in  Qreeee  that  ancient  paint- 
ing, like  other  forms  of  art,  reached  its  highest 
development,  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries 
B.r.  Not  i:iit  skillful  fresco  painting  had  not 
been  common  earlier.  The  fragments  from 
Tiryns,  and  still  more  the  splendid  decorations 
from  Cnoasns  in  Crete,  show  that  the  Myeenaaa 
Age  (about  1600-lSOO  B.C.)  possessed  much  of 
the  technical  skill  of  the  Ec-y  ptian  artist  and 
far  greater  freedom  and  originality.  With  the 
fall,  however,  of  .Egean  civilization,  we  lose  all 
examples  of  painting  properly  so  called,  though 
tbe  vases  (see  Vasbs)  enable  us  to  trace  the 
progress  of  drawin;r.  and  the  stntnec  and  remains 
of  huildinps  show  how  extensively  color  was  ein- 
phned  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  <ii-.ter  art-i  of 
sculpture  and  architecture.  Indeed,  this  use  con- 
tinned  throughout  the  doarieal  pinriod.  (8ea 
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<3imK  Abt.)  There  are  traditions  of  Corinthian 
and  Skyonian  painters,  who  drew  outlines  uu 
walls  or  whitened  tablets  of  clay  by  the  aid  d 
shadows,  and  indicated  details  by  a  few  lines, 
but  used  only  oiu'  w\ot.  Thci  t'  are  also  records 
of  paintings  which  vsuuld  carry  back  the  art 
into  the  eighth  century.  Eunmns  of  AtlieilW  is 
aaid  to  hava  distinguiuMd  tlia  Hosm,  pnriMbhr  \tjf 
the  use  of  diffcTNit  colors,  In  disonction  frain 
the  early  monochrorm  mtists,  and  Cimon  of 
Cleonie  to  have  intruUuced  correct  drawing  in 

Srofile,  probably  of  the  «re,  and  variety  in  the 
irection  of  the  glance.  Theee  artist*,  who  hare 
Bome  daim  to  be  eouaidrnd  veal  penooi,  must 
have  lived  about  the  middle  or  end  of  tbe  alxth 
century. 

In  the  proat  outbiirnt  of  Greek  genius  which 
followed  the  Persian  wars,  and  which  centred  in 
Athens,  painting  rose  to  an  equality  with  sculp- 
ture. This  advance  is  directly  connected  with 
Polygnotus  (q.v.)  of  Thasoa,  whom  Theophrastus 
dcscril)t's  us  tlie  discovfrtT  of  the  art.  His  work^ 
were  large  scenes  covering  the  walls  of  public 
traUdinge,  such  as  the  "Painted  Turtico"  at 
Athois  mad  the  "Leschc"  of  the  Gnidians  at 
Delphi.  In  general  hie  ^uhjects  wei«  mythologi- 
cal, but  liis  contemiwraries  and  fellow- workers 
Ikficon  and  Pauti-nus,  brother  of  Phidias,  seem  to 
have  treated  also  events  in  recent  history.  At 
thia  time  painting,  like  sculpture^  ia  found  in 
the  serrloe  of  the  State  for  the  decoration  of 
pnMic  biiildings  and  temples.  As  to  the  style 
of  these  artists,  it  is  safe  to  suiy  that  true  per- 
speetive  was  wantiii<;,  nor  were  liplit  and  shade 
indicated.  The  tigurcs  were  on  ditferent  levels, 
and  there  was  some  indication  of  broken  ground. 
Polygnotus'a  palette,  we  are  told,  contained  only 
black,  white,  yellow,  and  red,  with  which  he  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  producing  a  variety  of  shailcs. 
In  spite  of  tlie  flat  color,  Polysnotus  was  famed 
for  his  fine  composition,  dignity,  and  perfection 
of  characteriaation,  and  tewitt  jet  expmeive, 
drawing. 

The  most  important  advance  was  made  shortly 
after  by  the  Hcene- painter  Agatharehus  of  Samo«, 
who  discovered  some  of  the  ap|)lications  of  j>er- 
Rpective  and  shading.  Uis  book  on  his  new  dis- 
ooveriee  led  the  philosophers  .Anaxngoras  and 
Democritus  to  porioiis  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  perspective.  The  new  methods  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  lar<;e  Hiirfaci^  to  panels  by 
Apollodorus  of  Athens,  and  tliu't  within  a  century 
the  way  fairly  cleared  for  a  growth  of  the  art 
lieyond  all  that  the  Egyptians  had  achieved  in 
three  thoiwiand  years.  The  sdiool  which  now 
arose,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  is  com- 
monly called  the  .Asiatic  or  Ionic  school,  and  is 
best  represented  by  the  two  great  rivals  Zeuxi^ 
(q.v.)  of  Heraclea  and  Parrhaaiua  (q.T.}  of 
Ephestts.  The  fomer  was  famed  for  his  truth- 
ful and  even  deceptive  reprnduetion  of  nature, 
and  tlic  latter  for  his  delicate  drawinjr,  hut  )>r>t]\ 
muHt  have  been  masters  of  cliiam^iuro.  if  any 
relinncc  can  be  placed  in  the  comments  that  have 
sunived.  To  this  school  also  belonged  Timanthee 
of  Cythnos,  famous  for  the  vamty  and  depth 
of  facial  expression. 

In  the  early  fourth  century  v.c.  the  centre  of 
glinting  seems  to  have  been  at  Sicyiui.  where 
Timantnea  lived  late  In  life.  It'^  founder  was 
Eupomptts,  who  was  succeeded  by  Pamphilus 
(q.v.)  and  Meianthius,  who  laid  great  stress  on 
•yatematie  Inatniction,  eepeetalty  in  drawings 


which  was  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  city. 
A  pupil  of  the  school,  Pausias,  perfected  the 
encaustic  painting  (q.v.) ,  which,  however,  did  not 
drive  out  the  old  tempera  (q.v. )  process.   How  fsr 
the  school  hn  1  ul  .  inced  in  handlinfj  of  light  and 
shade  may  be  jud<^cd  from  the  praise  given  the 
black  ox  of  Pausias.    In  the  second  quarter  of 
the  lourth  oentuiy  a  acliool  of  Theban  and  Attic 
artists  arose  who  aeem  to  have  given  especial 
attention  to  pathos,  and  whose  favorite  subjects 
were  battle  pieces.   The  tendency  away  from  the 
severe  and  lofty,  which  is  found  in  sculpture, 
also  manifested  iteeli  in  painting,  and  mamr  of 
these  artiste  are  also  eredlted  with  genre  aoensa, 
flower  pieces,  and  trifling  subjerts.    In  contrast 
to  this  tendency  Nicias  of  Athens,  who  seems  to 
have  survived  Alexamler,  insisteii  on  the  im- 
portance of  great  subjects.    It  seems  very  prob- 
able that  the  release  of  lo  by  Hermes,  in  the 
"House  of  Livia"  on  the  Palatine  Hill  in  Rome,  is 
a  copy  of  one  of  his  works.  The  highest  technical 
■kil!  and  artistic  nu-rit  were  claimed  hy  the  an- 
cients for  the  two  great  masters  of  the  younger 
Ionian   school,   Apelles  of   Ephesus  and  Pro- 
to^Hues  of  Caunusj  the  former  famed  for  hia 
graee,  the  latter  for  his  painstaking,  whldi  in 
the  opinion  of  some  led  him  to  weaken  the 
spontaneity  of  his  pictures.  The  paintings  in  the 
Etruscan  tombs,  though  undoubtedly  influenced 
hr  Greek  models,  are  far  too  rude  to  serve  as 
standards  of  teoonstruction,  and  most  of  them 
are  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.    Of  more  value  is  a  sarcophagus  from 
forneto,  now  in  Florence,  on  which  is  painted  in 
tempera  a  wonderfully  vigorous  Imttle  of  the 
Greeks  and  Amazons,  probably  the  work  of  an 
Etruscan  artist  of  the  early  third  century  s.c. 
but  evidently  a  close  copy  of  a  Greek  model, 
which  must  have  ranked  in  beauty  and  pOWfT 
little  below  the  works  of  the  best  jieriod. 

The  Hellenistic  age  shows  in  painting,  as  in 
sculpture,  two  tendeneies.  One  was  toward  the 
rendering  of  mythical  scenes,  which  afforded  op- 
portunity for  pathetic  or  tragic  expression,  as 
in  tlie  famous  picture  of  Timomachus  of  Byzan- 
tium, representing  Medea  meditating  the  slaugh- 
ter of  her  children,  of  which  some  reminiacenoes 
seem  preserved  in  Pompeian  paintings.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  painters  seem  to  have  pre- 
ferred lighter  themes.  They  also  rendered  the 
landscape  with  pleasure  un  I  -  ven  e\|>erim<  ntcd 
with  eflTects  of  artificial  light,  as  in  a  (laiotiJig  of 
a  boy  blowing  a  fire.  Cvtm  the  choice  ia  hnr, 
and  triviality,  not  to  say  aeasuality,  is  a  promi- 
nent characteristic.  The  walls  of  Pompeii  fur- 
nish abundant  examples  of  tli««e  tendencies.  It 
in  only  from  this  late  period  of  Hellenistic  art 
that  many  w(»rks  have  come  down  to  us.  In 
Rome  are'  the  Aldobrandini  marriage,  a  series 
of  laudscapes  Illustrating  the  Odffgxmf,  and  a 
rather  j>oor  -series  of  ]i  uv  Is  repre^sentirifr  victims 
of  unnatural  love,  wiiile  the  baths,  palao^s.  and 
tombs  have  from  time  to  time  yielde<l  others, 
ma^y  of  which  have  now  perished.  Among  these 
the  first  plaee  must  be  given  to  thoee  fr««B  the 
Famesina  Harden?*,  some  of  which  recall  the  be«t 
Athenian  Iccythi  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
larjyest  number  are,  however,  from  the  buried 
cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  of  es|ie- 
eial  value  are  the  portraits  of  the  second  century 
A.D..  discovered  in  the  Fayum,  Egypt,  where  tiiej 
were  used  to  cover  the  fooea  of  mummies. 

RoiCAir  PAnrmio.  A  men  appendix  to  tfaa 
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Greek,  Roman  pauiting  developed  little  oriffi- 
BAlitjr,  Mid,  being  decorative  in  character,  will  ue 
foond  treated  under  Romak  Ait. 

MEDI.1?VAI<  PERIOD. 

The  painting'  of  the  Middle  Ageis  m,  in  the  main, 
decorative  and  dependent  uj>on  architecture. 
(See  CusuTiAK,  Bxzaxtixk,  Komakuqcb,  and 
Qorato  An.)  It  exereieed  little  influenoe  upott 
the  ^'enerul  developnx  nt  -f  painting CXeeptdonilg 
the  CJothic  period  in  iliilv. 

Italt.  In  the  free  cities  of  Itiily,  especially 
in  thoee  of  Tuacfmy^  Gothic  painting  reached  it« 
hlij^t  development.  Here  Qothte  arehiteeture 
was  purely  decorative  in  character,  and  left 
large  wall  aurfaees  whieh  afforded  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  pitiiitin<^':<.  T!te  tee}HrK]U(>  used  was 
fresco  (q.v.).  About  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  a  numhcr  of  painters  in  different 
parts  of  Italy  began  to  moakty,  thougli  at  first 
sHfthtly,  the  Byzantine  manner.  The  nkost  im- 
portant of  those  painters  was  Cininhue  nt  Flor- 
ence (died  after  1302),  who  diapLayed  a  lenninK 
toward  the  Gothic,  whioti  took  the  form  of  a 
ftlieht  naturalism.  He  painted  the  draperies  lew 
rigid,  and  put  mora  expression  in  the  faces  and 
life  bito  the  movementa  of  the  flgona. 

By  far  the  >rreate«t  progress  Before  the  Re- 
Tiui-isanee  wan  made  l>y  Giotto  ( 12r)G  1.137 1  nt 
Florence.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Cimabue,  although  late  authoritie«  main- 
tain that  his  art  is  nUt«l  to  that  of  Fietro 
CairaninL  The  faeea  are  still  typieal*  rather  than 
individual,  but  they  are  sfron<;  and  the  figures  are 
dramatic  in  action  and  very  cltaracteristic.  The 
drapery  is  no  longet  stiff,  but  falls  in  broad 
masses,  showing  the  movement  of  the  body  be- 
neath. The  accessorica,  such  aa  anfmals,  hnd- 
acape,  and  architecture,  are  symbolic,  and  con- 
ceived in  a  decorative  sense,  as  is  indeed  tlie  entire 
compofiition.  The  seale  of  color  was  liiTiite<i  and 
determined  by  decorative  harmonies,  the  method 
being  to  fill 'in  the  outlines  with  color.  What 
moat  impressed  contemporaries  was  his  great 
step  toward  naturalism.  By  none  of  his  imme- 
diate followers  was  real  profrress  made.  By  far 
the  most  important  was  Andrea  Orcugna  (d.  13C3  j , 
who,  in  his  startling  frescoes  and  altar-pieces  in 
the  Strozzi  Chapel,  Santa  Maria  Novella,  Flor- 
ence, surpassed  Giotto  in  depicting  the  human 

figure,  and  in  the  treatment  of  lipht  and  shadow, 
and  even  had  un  elementary  knowledge  of  per- 
spective, anticipating  the  diseovcriea  of  the 
Renaisiitince. 

Contemporary  with  the  Florentine,  there  flour- 
ished at  Smuk  a  school  which  retaiiied  more  of 
the  Byaantine  eharaeter.  (For  ita  rhfc»f  charac- 
tcristies,  nee  Sikxksk  Sriuwi.  ok  rAiNTiNCi.) 
Uneeio,  itti  real  founder,  was,  on  the  whole,  n 
more  finished  painter  than  his  contemporary. 
Cimabue.  He  perfected  the  bands  and  feet,  and 
gave  a  sweet,  tender  expression  to  the  long 
Byaantine  fare  Among  his  successors  the  great- 
««  progress  was  made  by  Simone  Martini 
(d.l344),  who  strengthened  the  tyiH-  hy  rounding; 
it  and  adding  emphasis  of  expression.  The  most 
important  Siencse  artists  of  the  following  genera- 
tioii  were  the  brothers  Lorenzetti  (middle  of 
lenrteenth  century),  whose  works  show  a  strong 
intelleotual  grasp  and  forceful  metliod". 

At  Rome,  during  the  Gothic  period,  some  good 
mosaic.%  were  produced,  but  no  painting.  fSea 
MoflAioB.)  Eiaewhere  in  Italv  the  manner  of 
CUotto  prevaihd  tbrouc^iout  the  fourteenth  cen- 


tury, even  in  Naples  and  the  Routh,  but  none 
of  these  local  schools  were  important  except 
those  of  Verona  and  Padua,  where  schools,  in- 
spired by  the  work  of  (liiotto  in  the  Arena 
Cha{>el,  arose.  The  most  important  moater  of 
this  region  was  Altiehiero  da  Zev  io  of  Verona, 
who  worked  conjointly  with  Jacopo  Avansi. 
Their  works  have  all  the  seriousness  and  depth 
of  Giotto's,  but  without  his  pathos;  they  are 
not  so  vehement  in  action,  Imt  softer  and  more 
tender  in  emotion. 

As  TraMttiun  Paintm  we  may  classify  other 
Italian  painters  <>f  the  lifteeniii  century,  who  arc 
nevertheless  Gothic  in  sentiment  and  technique. 
The  art  of  Fni  Angelico  (1387-14.55)  is  distin- 
guished for  devout  religious  sentiment,  in  which 
last  respect  it  has  never  been  excclle<l.  His 
vounger  contemporarv,  (Jentih-  da  Fabriano.  who 
I>elonged  rather  to  tlte  Siene^e  mcIiuuI,  produced 
an  art  rich  in  color  and  detail,  and  be  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  show  the  affeet  of 
sunlight  upon  landscape. 

•niK  HKNAI.S.SA.NCE  (1400-1(100). 

Reoaisaaace  art  was  not  altogether  a  revival  of 
tlie  antique,  although  this  was  one  of  its  essential 
features,  especially  in  Italy.  It  was  equally  a 
revival  of  natural  truth,  especially  in  painting.  As 
no  antique  paintini;^  siirvive<i.  the  painter  was 
compelled  to  go  directly  to  nature  for  inspira- 
tion, unlike  the  sculptor,  whose  models  were  the 
statues  ol  antiquity,  in  N<niham  Buropa  not 
even  atatuea  survived,  and  nature  was  tmr  only 
guide.  Here  the  Renaissance  took  its  earliest 
and  simplest  form,  spreading  to  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain,  during  the  iifteenth  century. 
Almost  contemporaneously  a  more  important 
development  had  taken  place  in  Italy,  whidt 
during  the  latter  fifteenth  century  began  to 
make  itself  felt  in  France  and  Spain,  and  during 
the  sixteenth,  replacinj;  the  F'lemish  influenoe, 
became  dominant  in  Europe.  Our  method  of 
treatment  is  suggested  by  the  development  just 
outlined.  Tlie  period  naturally  falls  in  three 
divisions — the  iSirly  Renaissanoe,  eorresponding. 
roufjhly  speaking,  with  the  fifteenth  century; 
the  High  Kenais.sance  (c.l500-i>U)  ;  and  the  De- 
cline (c.1.550-1000) ,  during  which  period  Italtaa 
art  predominated  throughout  Europe. 

Early  RENAiaaawoB.  Under  tlie  patronage  of 
the  Cmut  of  Burgundy,  and  of  the  rich  burghcra 
of  the  Netherlands,  a  school  of  painting  arose 
during,'  the  l;il'.r  fourteenth  century,  which 
appcai-s  highly  developed  in  Flanders  in  the 
art  of  Huyhrccht  and  Jan  van  Eyck  (d.  1440). 
In  their  worlcs,  the  moei  important  of  which 
is  the  Ghent  altarpiece.  we  find  already  solved 
soni(!  of  the  chief  problcnm  of  painting — a 
fine  <olor,  bright,  but  iu  a  low  key;  an  atrial 
persjjcciive,  with  true  rendering  of  atmosphere, 
and  of  light  and  shade.  For  the  first  time  tha 
landscape  is  used  as  a  background  to  giver  senti- 
ment to  the  picture,  and  to  ]ir<>m(i(e  it';  unity, 
which  is  wiuu-wliat  i;itcrfered  wilti  by  tlie  hif^bly 
detailed  finish.  ^Inre  startiiti),'  >iiH  is  the  un- 
compromising naturstisni  of  the  figures,  and  the 
remarkable  technique  of  oil  painting  which  they 
invented,  and  which  was  universally  adopted 
in  modem  art.  (Sloe  Etck.)  Among  the  fol- 
lower- of  .Tan  van  Kyck  in  the  school  of  Bniuo^. 
which  he  founded,  was  iVtruH  Cristus,  while  at 
Ohent  flourished  Hugo  van  der  Goes  and  .Todo- 
cus  van  Ghent.  The  chief  follower  <or  rival) 
of  Jan  van  Eyck  was  Bogiw  van  der  Weydcn, 
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vrho  established  the  school  of  Brabant,  at  Brus- 
sels, and  added  dramatic  power  and  vcUeiucDce 
of  cxjiressioii. 

Of  the  work  of  tlie  early  Dutch  school  few 
pictures  survive.  Ilaarleiu  was  its  centre,  and 
Aelbert  van  Ouwater,  celebrated  for  his  landscape 
backgrounds,  was  the  reputed  founder.  The 
work  of  lu>  pupil,  Gerrit  van  Haarlem,  resem- 
bles contemporary  Flemish  painting,  as  does 
also  the  lativ  work  of  Dierik  Bouts  (d.  1475), 
of  Haarlem,  fmuider  of  a  ichool  at  Louvaio.  B» 
excelled  in  lumiiMiiu  tmtnieiit  and  improred  tb« 
landscape,  contributing  depth  and  vftriety  of 
character  to  the  bchuol.  The  greatest  lua^ler 
of  the  next  generation  is  Hans  Meniling  (d. 
149{^),  who  surpaaaed  Other  Flemish  masters  in 
delicate  brushwork  and  refined  sentiment. 
Among  his  followers  wna  Gherradt  David  (d. 
1.0-23 ),  wlu)  itilnKluc'fd  breadth  of  treatment, 
i'spe<'i!illy  in  lanilscajies,  thou;;h  real  freedom 
of  8tyle  only  came  with  the  influence  of  Italy. 

During  the  flfteenth  eentuiy  a  Renaissance 
had  alM  b^un  in  Oermta^f,  differing  from 
the  Flemieli  in  that,  although  ehowing  a 
strong  impulse  toward  reali.-^m,  it  retained  the 
gold  backgrounds,  with  an  innocent  fervor  and 
a  graceful  sentinoeiitaliHm  derived  from  the 
(Sothic.  The  ehief  seat  of  thie  art  vaa  OologiM^ 
and  ita  principal  maater  waa  Stephen  Loeheiier 
(d.  1451).  About  1450  the  Flemish  influence 
made  itself  felt  in  Germany,  and  during  the 
same  period  imp  rl  uit  1  il  ■h  jIh  flourished 
in  Sonthem  Gennany,  comuiouly  grouped  to- 
gctluT  under  the  name  of  the  Suabian  schooL 
At  Kolmar  the  chief  master  was  Martin  Schon- 
gniier  (d.  1488).  The  chief  seat  of  the  school 
of  Fraiifonia  is  NurembiT^',  and  its  principal  mas- 
ter ii4  Michael  Woigemut  (U;U-1519).  Nurem- 
berg also  dominated  the  art  of  Bohemia,  Sileeia, 
and  Poland  (Cracow).  On  the  whole,  German 
art  in  the  flfteenth  century  was  unprogresslve  in 
character,  and  not  tmtil  the  sixteenth  century, 
under  Italian  intluencv,  did  it  pass  this  primi- 
tive stage. 

in  France,  Spamt  and  Portugal  the  Flemish 
influence  predominated  for  the  most  part  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  cfnttm'.  though  finally  yield- 
ing' to  tlie  Italian.  In  France  pictorial  art 
found  more  expression  in  miniatures*  («oe  Maxu- 
BCKiFis,  Illumination  or)  than  in  panel  paint- 
ing. The  art  resembled  thtf  F1embh»  excei>t  that 
the  adTance  to  realism  was  slower  and  less 
marked.  The  chief  master  was  Jron  Fouqtiet  of 
ToTir",  a  portrait  painter  and  illuminator,  who 
practice  a  detailed  and  exact  art,  like  the 
Flemish,  but  with  softer  color,  individual  French 
characteristics,  and  some  Italian  influence. 

In  Spain  paintings  were  imported  during  the 
fourteenth  century  from  the  Xefherlands  and 
from  Italy.  Jan  vaji  Kyck  himHelf  visited  Sjiain, 
and  some  of  the  be^t  works  of  Petrus  Cristas 
and  Roger  van  der  Weyden  went  there.  In 
Aragon  Florentine  influence  was  predominant, 
but  in  Castile,  whore  nrti^tir  prodnrlinn  was 
greater,  there  was  more  Kleniish,  while  Seville 
shows  an  amalgamation  of  both.  The  most  fa- 
mous artist  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  An< 
tonio  del  Kincon  (1446-1500),  Court  painter  to 
Ferdinnnd  nnd  T-ntwlln,  who  is  said  to  have 
abandoned  Flenii-h  art  for  Florentine,  as  did 
n]'in  Mej  i  ::ian(iez  at  Sieville.  Anntlier  im- 
portant name  is  Juan  de  Boigofla  (1495-1533), 
who  labored  chid!/  at  Avila  and  Toledo.  Not* 


withstanding  foreign  influence,  the  Spanish 
I)ainter.s  of  the  early  Renai;«sance  display  a  dis- 
tinct national  tendency,  chiefly  evident  in  a 
general  brownish  tone  and  in  the  landscapes.  In 
Portugal  Flemish  infloenee  prevailed  until  latt 
in  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  when  it  was  nplaQed 
by  the  Italian. 

Kakly  KknAIBSANCE — Italy.  Italian  painting 
had  the  great  advantage  of  lluuri^hiug  cuutem- 
poraoeously  with  a  very  high  intellectual  and  a 
gSMial  artistie  developnient.  What  the  North- 
erner knew  but  impenectly,  as  a  result  of  hit 
own  obacrvntion,  the  Italian  based  on  scientific 
iiQOwlcdge  of  natural  lawti.  The  lawa  oi  linear 
perspective  (q.v.)  were  discovered  and  applied 
by  Branellesehi  and  Alberti;  anatomy  was  sci* 
entifleally  studied,  even  the  skeleton  bnn^  drawn 
before  the  flesh  and  the  drajn-ries.  Ttenai-^s.'ince 
architecture  allorded  large  wall  s]>aces  for  deco- 
ration and  the  resulting  frescoeji  ;;ave  a  nioiui- 
mental  character  to  painting.  The  study  of  the 
antique  tended  to  idealize  art  and  afforded  deco- 
rative motives;  but  the  Italians  only  saw  in  it 
a  means  of  approaching  nature.  Finally,  a  natu- 
ral tact  prompted  them  to  subordinate  det.-iil, 
while  not  neglecting  it,  to  higher  poetic  truth, 
thus  giving  their  art  the  charming  naturaliam 
which  ia  ita  chief  diaracteristic  during  the  fif- 
teenth eentoiy. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  Florence  retained 
ita  priuiacy  of  Italy,  both  as  to  the  number 
of  artists  and  the  character  of  work  produced. 
Floientino  work  was  especialljr  good  in  in- 
tellectual qualitMB,  excelling  in  all  rcapeeti 
except  in  color.  (See  FwmsNTlNK  ScnooL  or 
PAi?fTiNG.)  The  first  painter  who  can  be  dis- 
tinctly classed  as  Ijelonging  to  the  Renainsance 
is  Maaolino  (1383-1447),  whose  works  show  ad- 
vance in  perspeetivf,  composition,  and  aaatMiiy. 
All  of  these  qualities  were  achieve<l  to  a  greater 
extent  by  Masaccio  (1401-28),  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  in  Italian  painting;  In^tween  (tiotto 
and  High  Renaissance.  His  tigures  are  power- 
ful and  dramatic,  and  siiow  complete  mastery  of 
penpecttve.  Every  detail  has  ita  |nirpoM!»  tad 
In  h»  composition  ewry  figure  ts  a  necessity. 
His  freacoes  in  the  Brancac*'!  Chnpri  were  the 
models  of  the  century,  and  their  influence  may 
even  be  sesa  in  the  worka  of  Midwlai^elo  ana 
KaphaeL 

None  of  Ifasaoeio's  ibllowen  or  eontcnpo- 

rariea  equaled  him.  A  group  of  Naturalists,  the 
head  of  which  was  Paolo  Uccello  (1397  1475), 
made  valuable  exfH'rimcnts  in  per-i|)ecti\'e  and 
were  good  in  drawing,  but  lacked  composition 
and  pictorial  feeling.  Other  members  of  this 
Bcliool  were  Andrea  del  Castagno,  Dontenieo 
VeiM«iano,  and  Alesso  ^Idovinetti.  Masaeeio^ 
real  successor  was  Filipj)o  Lippi  (140<J-69),  a 
painter  of  great  imagination  and  charm,  who  ex- 
celled in  the  essentially  pictorial  qualities  of 
color,  light*  and  shade,  and  was  the  first  to  portray 
Individual  Isees  in  the  saered  pietiiT(f«.  (8m 
Madonna.)  The  school  of  Filippo  T.ippi  con- 
tains important  names.  Sandro  Ik>tticelli'9 
(c.l447-c.i510)  paintings  are  full  of  poetic  senti- 
ment and  deep  spirituality.  His  art  is  the  most 
subtle  of  the  century,  though  highly  individusl- 
ized,  both  in  his  dreamy  Madonnas  and  in  bis 
lareo  mythologieal  pictures.  Fillipino  Lippi's 
I  1  »57-1504)  painting.  tniKieled  upon  that  of  his 
father  and  Masaccio  and  influenced  by  BotticeUi, 
is  also  full  of  gnwe  tad  aentliMiit. 
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.AjiMtkIt  other  Florentine  painters  of  the  period 
^tnxe  Benozzo  CJozzoli.  n  pupil  of  Fra  Angel ico, 
who  painted  attractive  irescoes  with  purtrnit 
hesds,  and  Piero  di  Coaimo,  known  by  his 
mytholoffieal  piettttcB  on  a  snaU  acalo.  Another 
distinct  group  wm  eompomd  of  pelnton  who 
were  at  the  same  time  goldsmiths.  Their  habit 
of  metal  work  is  s<^n  in  the  treatment  of  fleflh, 
which  is  bronzolikr  in  rolor,  in  the  rif»id 
draperies,  and  the  high  relief  in  which  the  fig- 
ures are  mo<leled.  Chief 'among  this  group  are 
the  PoUaiuolo  brothers,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  century,  and  especially  Andrea 
Verrocchio  (1435  88).    Amonp  \  errtHohio's  pu- 

Cils  were  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (see  below)  and 
orenzo  di  Credi,  whose  work  is  less  strong  than 
gracefuL  Finally.  Domenico  t^birlandajo  (1449< 
94)  oombiAcd  in  his  art  tho  varknis  tendcnelea 
of  the  rentiiry.  l>einp  an  hMp  frrhnician  in  mo^'t 
respects,  and  a  pleapii;g  uiti-l.  but  one  whu 
lacked  the  genius  to  produee  a  ti<  v   -t\  lr 

During  the  fifteentli  century  the  JSicnese  school 
lagged  ^hind  the  Florentine,  the  true  heir  of 
its  sentiment  and  odor  being  tiie  Upt^bria$t  aoAooI 
(q.v.),  wfaidi  developed  an  eostatie  and  Mntl* 
jnentnl  type,  nllhoxigh  throughout  its  life  the- 
school  waH  intlueuced  by  the  Florentine.  The 
first  painter  in  whom  we  find  this  distinctly 
Umbrian  sentimeiit  is  Niooolo  da  Folumo  (d. 
1602) ,  a  pupil  of  Banocso  Ckissoli.  At  Perngia 
some  progress  wn."?  made  by  Ik'nedetto  di  Buon 
flglio  (d.  c.  1490),  ulthouirh  he  never  mastered 
drawing,  and- by  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  (d.  1521). 
The  tiriit  to  accept  the  Klorentioc  Renaissance 
was  Piero  degli  Franoeschi  {4.  149C),  a  learned 
painter  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  perspective.  His 
pupil,  MeloKZO  da  Forli  (1438-04).  achieved  ad- 
mirable results  in  foreshortening,  but  the  pupil 
of  Franceschi  and  Da  Forli,  Giovanni  i^anti  (d. 
1494),  the  father  of  Raphael,  was  an  artist  of 
little  originality.  The  most  distinguished  pupil 
of  Piero  dsgli  Pnuieeadii  was  Lnea  Signorelli 
(1441 M523),  who  was  rather  FTnT  ntinc  than 
Umbrian  in  spirit,  A  master  ui  miiUumy.  he 
relied  only  upon  the  human  figure  to  exprenn  emo- 
tion, foreshadowing  in  this  regard  and  in  his 
exaggi>rated  action  the  genius  of  Michelangelo. 
More  distinctly  Umbrian  was  Pietro  Perugino 
(1446-1523),  the  master  of  Raphael,  who  clothed 
Umbrian  sentin  int  in  a  Florentine  garb.  liis 
strong  points  were  grace  in  composition  and  a 
rfdilMaS  of  eolor,  due  to  his  .sueeessful  use  of 

oil' Minting.  The  art  of  Pinturicchio  (1454- 
16IS)  nsenbled  that  of  Penigino  in  type  and 

sentiment,  save  that  it  was  deeorative  in  char- 
acter. At  Rome  the  popcii  were  nmaiticent  pa- 
trons, but  tliere  was  no  native  school,  the  talent 
being  imported  from  other  parts  of  Italy.  Nor 
was  there  a  noteworthy  native  school  in  Nndea 
or  in  Sicily,  where  the  tnsta  rather  tnoliaea  to 
the  art  of  the  Ncthtn-lands. 

There  is  no  eonneetion  Ix'tweeii  Paduiin  paint- 
ing of  the  fourteenth  eentury  and  the  sehool 
estfthlisbed    by    Francesco    S<iuarcione  (l:j94- 

1474)  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth.  Its 
chief  eharaeteristioB  wtm  Ae  statneeqne  char- 

artrr  of  the  figures,  which  arn  TT^-iilly  coarse 
and  heavy,  and  the  wealth  of  classic  ornamenta- 
tion employed.  (See  SquARCiONE. )  Andrea 
Mantegna  (1431-1606),  the  chief  UMster  of  the 
eehool,  understood  th«  antique  more  thoroughly 
than  any  other  p.iintpr  nf  the  Early  Rennissanoe, 
combining  with  this  laiovvi«:dge  a  trenchant  reai- 


ism,  and  achieved  the  greatest  results  of  the  cen- 
f  iry  in  foresliorteniiig.  The  intluence  of  the 
sebool  of  Padua  extended  throughout  Northern 
Italy,  where  it  occupied  a  position  analogous  ts 
that  of  the  Florentine  in  Middle  Italy. 

At  VmtuHs  Bysantine  art  dominated  longer 
than  anvMliere  else  in  Europe,  and  even  in  the 
mrly  fifteenth  (•♦•ntury  the  painters  were  crafts- 
men rather  than  artiste.  A  great  intliuiue, 
however,  was  exercised  bv  Gentile  da  Fabriano, 
especially  upon  the  school  of  the  outlying  island 
Murano,  the  chief  representatives  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Vivarini  family,  whose  work 
also  sliows  Paduan  influenee.  Carlo  C'rivclli  (d. 
1494?)  iu  his  repulsive  figures  and  decorative 
motifs  was  essQitially  Paduan,  only  revealing 
his  Venetian  origin  in  a  snperior  color.  The  eld- 
est member  of  the  Bellini  family,  Jacopo  (d. 
I  tTO)  followed  tientile  da  Fabriano  to  Flor- 
tiu«\  !(ut  also  worked  in  Padua,  where  -Mantegua 
l>eeame  his  sonin-law.  His  son,  (Jentile  (d. 
I507),  treated  Venetian  subjects  with  open-air 
effects  and  knowledge  of  light  and  atmosjdwn. 
A  second  son,  Giovanni  (d.  1516),  was  the  trua 
founder  of  those  qualities  of  color  which  disttn- 
!ii  I  i'le  Venetian  school.  At  first  under 
Paduan  iniluence,  he  adopted  the  oil  technique 
recently  introduced  into  Venice,  securing  trans- 
parent and  hannoniotts  effects.  Of  the  pupiU 
of  the  Bellini,  Vittors  Carpaccio  (d.  clSSi)  de- 
^  f'loped  legendary-  subjects,  while  Cima  da  Cone- 
giiano  (d.  after  1508)  excelled  in  modeling  and 
in  light  and  shade.  Marco  Basaiti  (d.  1521), 
although  he  brought  oil  technique  to  high  per> 
fection,  possessed  little  originality,  as  is  also 
true  of  Vineenzo  Catena  (d.  1531),  the  pw* 
traitist.  Of  very  great  importance  for  Venetian 
and  Italian  art  was  the  Sicilian  |)()rtra5t  painter 
Antonello  da  Messina  (d.  1403),  by  whom  oil 

{minting  was  intwdueed  troon  Flanden  into 
taly. 

At  Fetram  a  sehool  arose,  chiefly  under  Padu- 
an influence,  but  more  charming  in  color.  (See 
Frmabese  School  of  Painti.no.)  Tlic  founder 
was  Cosimo  Tura  (d.  1498 T),  and  its  eliief  art- 
ists were  his  followers,  Francesco  Costia  and 
Loreneo  Costa  (1460-1535).  They  afterwards 
removed  to  Bologna,  where  Costa's  rugged  and 
manly  style  was  softened  by  Umbrian  sentiment, 
lie  was  probably  the  master  of  the  Bolognese 
Francia  (1450-1518),  in  whom  Umbrian  senti- 
ment preponderated,  and  who  was  in  later  life 
somewhat  influenoed  by  Baphael.  The  work  of 
Francia's  pupil  Timo««o  VIti   (1469-1683)  is 

pervaded  by  delightful  sentiment  and  a  deep 
poetic  filling,  which  he  probably  imparted  to 
Raphael. 

In  the  dties  of  Lombard  were  schools  of  some 
fmportanoe,  though  none  of  them,  during  th« 

fourteenth  century,  achieved  the  eminence  of  the 
Paduan  or  Venetian  schools.  The  school  of 
Verona,  founded  by  Vittore  Pisano  (d.  14,")6), 
was  influeiu't'd  by  Padua  as  regards  the  modeling 
of  the  figure,  but  was  independent  in  its  color 
seheme,  which,  notwithstanding,  the  use  of  ser- 
ersl  bright  tints,  tended  to  be  gray  or  brown. 
The  founder  of  the  early  Milanese  M-hord  was 
ViiRvnzo  Foppa  (d.  141*2),  and  its  greatest 
represi-ntatives  were  Borgognone  (d.  1523)  and 
Bartolomeo  Suardi  (d.  1629-36),  called  Br»> 
mantino. 

Tlicn  RENAissANrr  (llWOfiO) — Ttat.y.  Tin- 
highest  developuiCQt  of  Italian  painting  falls, 
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mw^iljr  speaking,  in  the  first  balf  of  the  »ix- 
iMOiili  ceniiuy,  Uiougfa  work«  itelonging  properly 
to  th«  Hiffih  RenalsMnee  were  prodncM  in  ibe 

Ust  tli  f  :i  i,  i  f  tlip  fifteenth,  and  tlio  Veiu'ttan 
school  iuin:iL.iiuo<l  its  pxwllence  alnio!>t  to  the 
end  of  the  c-ontury.  A  dtn-jM^r  f+tudy  of  the  an- 
tique, though  aot  to  the  nt-jilctt  of  nature, 
brought  artists  nearer  the  ideal  tvpe.  Certain 
mighty  geniuses  arose,  uniting  in  themselves, 
each  in  a  different  fasliion,  the  best  element*  in 
the  rith  art  of  the  fiftefiith  centurv.  in  1  pr  i- 
duced  tlie  highest  development  of  liguit  jtauiting 
the  world  has  eTer  seen. 

Host  of  the  leaders  of  the  mofwnmit  were  either 
bom  or  trained  at  FUtrence.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
( 14."'2- l.'lfl)  wns  the  pioneer.  Tlie  j^'ieatest  all- 
round  ticientitit  of  the  day,  be«idL'a>  being  a  musician 
and  a  sculptor,  he  was  also  the  greatest  tlieorist 
on  art,  which  especialljr  qualified  bint  for  teach- 
bag.  He  achieved  the  greatest  mastery  hitherto 
attained  over  atmosphere,  light,  and  modeling. 
Nevertheless,  his  paintings  ehartn  more  hy  the 
sweet  and  majestic  presence  of  his  tigures,  and  hy 
mysterious  sentiment,  ^^  hieh  pervades  them,  timu 
by  their  technical  qualities.  Thou^  Michel- 
angelo Buonarroti  (1476-1664)  vaa  primarily 
a  sculptor,  no  artist  of  the  Itonaissance  had  a 
greater  influence  upon  painting,  lie  made  no 
progress  over  his  conteinporariej*  in  the  essen- 
tially pictorial  qualities,  but  in  his  great  fresco 
cycle  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  he  obtained  the  hi^- 
est  poesible  perfection  In  drawing  of  the  human 
fipiire  and  in  d(Horative  cfTcct.  The  quality  of 
his  purely  subjeetive  art  which  most  impre«sed 
itstdf  on  liis  eonteinporaries  was  liis  ti-ndt  in 
toward  the  gigantic  in  form  and  the  vioicnt  in 
action.  Directly  the  opposite  was  Raphael  ( 1483- 
1520),  the  most  objective  of  painters,  whose  art 
was  a  composite  of  the  be<it  elements  in  Middle 
Italian  art.  Himself  im  rmhrian,  he  acquired 
poetic  sent  intent  froui  l  imoteo  Viti  and  tender- 
neSS  from  I'emgino;  at  Florence  ha  learned  com- 
position from  Fra  Bartolomneo,  modeling  and 
Sttbtle  charm  from  I.<Mnardo,  and  from  Michel- 
angelo drawing  and  force.  Hut  all  these  quali- 
ties were  duly  a^t^iinilateii,  mid  hih  art  was  per- 
vaded hy  an  individuality,  which  especially  re- 
vealed itself  in  a  wonderful  harmony. 

Eren  after  this  great  trinity  had  left  Flor^ 
ence,  important  artists  remained.  The  works  of 
Fra  Bartolommeo  ( 1475-1517) ,  a  jiujdl  of  Ro«elli, 
are  piT\aded  hy  tic<  p  rcli;.'iuus  feeling,  and  re- 
veal high  ti  <  hiiical  quahtieii,  e«pecially  in  color. 
His  oo-worker  An>ertine)li  (1474-I5I5)  ha-t  an 
art  resembling  his,  though  it  was  less  religious. 
Of  greater  importonoe  than  either  was  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  the  heat  colorist  of  the  Florentine  sebool, 
in  fresco  an  in  oil«.  He  attained  the  highest 
technical  qualities  that  i  i  ;  hitherto  been  at* 
tained  in  brushwork,  \varmih  of  color,  and  atmoo* 
pherle  effects.  His  chivf  j^upi  Is  were  Franciablgio^ 
who  excelled  in  portrait  painting,  Jacopo  rai* 
tormo,  and  U  Ro.ti^o. 

At  J/«7<i«,  from  aljout  1485  till  1409,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  was  at  the  head  of  the  academy 
founded  by  I^ttlorioo  Sforaa,  exercising  a  pre- 
dominant influence  upon  painting  there.  The 
uiQ-Ht  important  of  his  pnpli»  and  follower^^  were 
Atidrea  Soluri  (horn  c.UilOi.  who  attained  many 
of  his  mn!>terV  high  (pialitii  s;  Bernardino  Luini 
(d.  1533T),  the  nM>Ht  important  of  the  group,  in 
whttHe  art  Leonardo's  vigor  is  replaced  by  grace* 
iul,  patbelie  sweetneas;  and  Gai^enaio  Ferrari 


(d.  1546),  who  was  grander  in  style  and  more 
brilliant  in  colors,  thimgh  often  sixoessively  senti- 
mental.  Among  the  ie«  important  though  still 

good  painters  of  the  school  were  Ikdtraflio  ( 14fi7- 
1516),  Marco  d'Uggiono  (d.  15;}0),  and  L'esaru 
da  S«'sto. 

Properly  speaking,  there  was  no  distinctly 
Roman  school  of  painting,  the  term  being  ap- 
pU»l  to  the  pupils  of  Michelangelo  and  Kaphael, 
and  the  Mannerists  who  labored  there  after 
them.  Of  Michelangelo's  ])upils,  the  principal 
was  iSebastiano  del  rimnho  (d.  1547),  a  Ve- 
netian, who  had  studied  under  Iklliai  and 
Gioigione^  and  attempted  to  unite  Venetian 
color  with  Midielangelo*s  line;  others  were  Mar- 
cello  Venusti  (b.  1615)  and  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra  (150ft-66).  Of  Raphael's  pupils,  Giulio 
I'ippi  (Romano)  (  14S»2  1546)  was  the  chief.  l)Ut 
even  in  his  work  Michelangelo's  iutluenee  is  pre- 
dominant. Though  excellent  as  a  draughtaman, 
his  violent  compositions  tended  toward  the 
Baroque.  Others  among  Raphael's  pupils  were 
Francesco  Penni  (died  iri2H) .  (iiovanni  da  Udine, 
Puriuo  delia  Vaga  Ui><X^-47),  and  Polidoro  da 
Caravaggio,  the  last  three  bi-ing  mainly  decora* 
tors.  Andrea  Sabhatino  (died  e.1546)  trans* 
mittcd  Raphael's  art  to  the  sooth  of  Italy,  where 

it  prevailed  for  the  remainder  of  the  century. 

At  aiena,  art,  which  had  lain  duriuanl  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  century,  was  resuscitated  in  the 
sixteenth  by  Antonio  Baxsi  (1477-1640),  gen* 
erally  known  as  Sodmna,  a  pupil  of  Leonardo, 
who  treated  the  human  figure  with  nnieh  grace 
and  expression.  The  most  importaat  of  his  nu- 
merous pupils  \\a.t  Baldasiiare  Peruzii  (1481- 
1536),  an  architect  and  a  fine  decorative  painter. 
Girolamo  delta  Pacchia  (born  1477)  tras  vather 
a  rival  than  a  pupil  of  Sodoma. 

The  painters  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna  are 
often  clfts  i  l  f  Mowers  of  Raphael,  though 
wrongly  &o,  .since  they  maintaintnl  a  distinct 
local  character.  Their  chief  characteristics  were 
a  cool  though  pure  adieme  of  color,  a  lees 
eonventlcmal  compoaition  than  the  Bomans,  and 
an  original  use  of  land^  i]  i-  as  background. 
The  most  important  represenlatives  were  1V>h»o 
Dossi  (c.1479-1642) ,  a  pupil  of  Costa,  who  was 
also  influenced  by  the  Venetians;  Garofalo 
( 1481-I5GI>) ,  best  known  from  pictures  on  a 
small  scale  from  Bible  history,  who  was  influ- 
enced by  Raphael.  Other  prominent  contem- 
porary artists  of  the  school  were  Maxaolino. 
Bagnaeavallo,  and  Innocenzo  da  Imola.  The 
High  Renaissance  of  Northern  Italy  (outside  of 
Venice)  found  its  greatest  master  in  Oormggio 
( 1404-1534).  The  pupil  of  varions  obscure  mas- 
t«^rs.  hut  active  <  hiefly  in  Piirma,  he  was  th« 
principal  exponent  of  the  nature  worship  of  the 
Renais-Hance — of  the  material  beauty  of  things, 
and  of  poetic  sensuality.  His  technical  advances 
were  in  the  treatment  of  light  and  shade,  and  in 
perspective. 

The  Veftrtiiin  schr»ol  of  painting  (q.v.)  dif- 
fered from  others  principally  in  this  respect, 
that  it  sought  only  pictorial  cflfects.  Its  paint- 
ers develcmd  color  as  it  had  been  developed 
nowhere  else  in  the  world,  treating  light  and 
shade  in  such  a  manner  an  to  bring  out  all 
local  tinis,  and  were  the  first  t<i  ])racti<v  n  hroad 
ami  facile  brushwork.  The  chief  painters  of  the 
High  Renais!*ance  in  Venice  were  direetly  Of  in* 

dinctiv  pupils  of  BellinL  The  pioneer  was 
Giorgiouc  da  OutdfraMO  (0.1478-1511),  in  wkat 
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hmd  the  ii«w  oil  medhim  was  tned  ^th  mlMUt 

skill  to  portray  the  <  fTect»  of  light  niul  color  in 
landscape,  which  he  created  on  a  new  and  un- 
precedented scale,  as  well  as  upon  the  human 
ligure.  Palma  Vecchio's  (d.  lo28)  color  vras 
gaudier  than  Giorgione^a,  and  he  painted  every- 
thing in  a  bright  golden  light.  He  U  chiefly 
known  by  female  portraits  of  hi^^'hly  d('velni)ed 
chamis.  l,<jicii/o  Lotto's  (il.  Lloti)  art  was  more 
anhtle,  being  charming,  even  coquettish,  in  style. 

As  a  paint«T  pure  and  simple,  Titian  (1477- 
1576)  was  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  school.  He 
was  the  first  to  handle  a  brush  with  absolute 
freedom  and  facility,  and  in  his  art  the  srnsuiil 
beauty,  hariuony,  repose,  and  gorgeous  glow  of 
color  of  the  VehetUm  school  found  It*  eulmina* 
tion.  He  haa  shown  Wf  perhaps,  as  no  other  has 
done,  the  Ideal,  free  and  happy,  unfettered  by 
thf  r«':il.  Among  the  larfjn  nnnibcr  of  his  assist- 
AnU  and  pupils  was  Paris  Bordonc  (1500-71), 
whose  art  resembles  Titian's,  though  it  is  more 
realistic,  and  found  its  best  expression  in  por- 
traits. The  works  of  the  three  Bonifazi  are 
idyllic  in  fr-eling,  brilliant,  and  rich  in  color. 
Likewise  under  I'ahuu's  iulluence  stood  Rocco 
Marconi  ( horn  c.  1 50,5) ,  who  learned  the  elementa 

of  his  art  from  Bellini. 

The  Ilenaissance  lasted  longer  in  Venice  than 
elsewhere,  and  almost  to  the  end  of  the  century 
painters  of  the  hi;?heHt  rank  appear.  Among 
tticsc,  Tintoretto  (  l.jlH  II2 )  smi^rht  to  combine 
with  the  color  of  Titian  the  line  of  -Michelangelo 
in  bis  violent  and  impetuous stj'le.  Paolo  Veronese 
(1528-88)  continued  the  original  tendencies  of 
the  Venetian  school,  both  as  to  eolor  and  sub- 
ject, developing  KriitrnZ'SIalcrei  (painting  ex- 
pressions of  the  joy  of  living)  to  its  hifrhosi  ex- 
tent. It  was  mostly  dfi  orativ  e.  He  was  par 
excellence  the  ^reat  painter  of  banquet  scenes. 

The  artistic  influence  of  Venice  also  extended 
to  its  subject  territories  on  the  mainland.  At 
I'dinc  Pellegrino  (d.  1547)  and  Ponlenonc 
( 14.S;M  .">.'{!i  I ,  a  decorative  painter  of  high  dra 
matic  power,  were  active.  Though  under  Vene- 
tian influence,  the  Brescian  seboM  had  very  dis- 
tinct characteristics,  chief  among  which  was  a 
silvery  tone.  Its  chief  maiiter  was  Moretto  (1498- 
1555),  n  very  individual  arti-t,  able  in  com- 
position, fine  in  line,  and  dclinitc  in  ctdor.  lii<» 
pupil  Moroni  (d.  1578)  excelle<l  in  his  portraits, 
which  are  essentially  modem  and  realistic  in 
spirit. 

Hioic  Renaissance — riniMAXT.  In  the  early 
sixteenth  century  Herman  painting  reached  its 
highest  deNclopmcnt.  (iradnnlly  eMiaticipating 
itself  from  the  detailed  execution  incidental  to 
its  connection  with  engravin;;,  it  j.aid  more  re- 
gard to  the  ensemble,  and  while  holding  fast  to 
the  realism  peculiar  to  German  art,  it  aimed  at 
a  loftier  and  more  ideal  treatment.  AHbou<,'b 
this  change  was  in  part  due  to  Italian  inlluence, 
<9ennaD  art  continuied  to  maintain  a  diaUnct  na- 
tional character. 

It  waa  reserred  for  Vuremherff  to  produce  the 
nmst  oripinal  and  iniai;iiiative  r^  rman  artist  of  all 
times.  The  pupil  of  Wuli^eamt,  Albretht  Dllrer 
(1471-1528).  inherited  the  angularity  of  line  and 
detail  of  the  Qerman  school.  The  Italian  influence 
(Barbari  and  Bellini), to  which  he  was  subjected, 
tended  to  Hoften  and  idealixe  his  art,  but  without 
loss  of  individuality.  Perhaps  greatest  us  an  rn- 
praver.  be  \vas,  nevertheless,  strftn^'  .md  elTe<(i\f' 
as  a  painter,  admirable  in  line  and  often  excellent 


in  eolor.   His  pupils  SchHufctin  and  Kms  VOU 

Kvilnibach  combined  his  style,  the  latter  inclin- 
ing mure  to  Ituliau  ntelhutl-i.  Followers  of  Dtirer 
also  were  the  "Little  Masters,'  rather  engravers 
than  painters,  and  so  called  because  of  the  size 
of  tiieir  plates.  They  included  such  artista  as 
Georg  Penz  (d.  1550)  and  the  two  Bebams. 

In  the  8i,\teenth  century  the  centre  of  the 
Suabini  school  shifted  to  .\ii^>burg,  where 
the  Renaissance  developed  a  more  nmtful  com- 
position, better  use  of  color,  and  more  scnqp  of 
the  ensemble  than  anywhere  else  in  Germany. 
The  founder  of  the  school  was  Hans  Bnrckmair 
(147IMr):n),  a  pupil  of  Sclion;,'auer.  and  about 
1508  Hans  Holl»cin  the  elder  adopted  the  Renais- 
sance, hequcathing  to  his  son  his  reuUstiC  stjlo 
and  conception.  Hans  Holbein  the  youngar 
(1497-1543),  the  greatest  painter  Germany  ever 

produced,  excclleil  in  all  tlu'  essentially  j)ieforial 
qualities,  and  knew  how  to  combine  line  detail 
with  a  good  ensemble.  Although  influenced  by 
Mantcgna,  he  was  self-sufficient  and  individual  in 
bis  forceful  realism.  The  other  centres  of  the 
Suabinn  school  are  less  important.  Tlie  Renais- 
sance came  into  Ulm  thro«i:li  Martin  Schaffner 
(meiUioiM'd  c.l.'iOd  l.'Ki")  I ,  rcnuirkable  for  iiis 
graceful  and  tine  composition ;  prominent  as  a 
portraitist  was  Bernard  Stri;,'el  (d.  1528?).  At 
Kolmar  (Alsace)  flourished  Matthias  tirOnewald, 
the  'Correggio  of  Germany,'  unique  among  Ger- 
man painters  in  bis  attention  to  color,  light,  and 
atmosphere,  rather  than  detail.  Tlie  chief  painter 
at  Stras-sburg  vra^i  Hans  Griin  Baldung  (c.1476- 
1545),  whose  works  show  the  influence  of  Schon- 
gauer  and  Dflrer.  The  so-called  Saxon  school  was 
founded  by  Lucas  f'ranach  (1472-1.55.3),  a  Fran- 
conian  mnHter,  wliose  work,  though  typical  and 
intercstin;:,  is  an^nilar  and  strained,  WitlUMit 
shadows  or  aerial  perspective. 

The  Decline.  As  early  as  1530  the  decline 
of  the  Renais-Hancc  in  Italy  began.  In  the 
forms  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo  the  .Van- 
iwrists  (q.v.)  executed  great  crowdeil  compo'-i- 
tioiis,  of  <>\a;;i.'craled  action  and  striking  effects 
of  light  and  shade,  and  only  in  portraiture  were 
thev  tolerable.  At  Florence  Bronzino  (d.  1572) 
and  Vasari  (1511-74)  were  among  the  chief 
masters;  at  Parma  Parmepiano  (  1504-40).  at 
Urbino  Barocci  ( 1  .")28-1012) ,  who  followed  Cor- 
re;,'j.'io:  at  Home  the  brothers  Zuccari  and  many 
les.ser  masters.  The  Sienese  school  alone  re- 
mained true  to  nature,  as  did  Luca  Cambiaso 
(1527-85)  at  Genoa.  At  Venice  the  Mannerists 
came  later,  and  maintained  still  something  of  the 
glory  of  Venetian  color,  as  is  evident  in  the  dash- 
ing technique  of  Palniu  r;if>vane  (1544-1628) 
and  the  fine  eolor  of  Ptidovanino  (1590-1650). 

In  the  Netherland$  the  influence  of  Italian  art 
did  not  at  ilrst  destroy  the  native  development. 
Tlie  principal  Fh-mish  painter  of  the  early  six- 
teenth century,  (,)uentin  M(»<(Hys  (d.  1530),  in- 
troduced genre  paint  in  life  size  figures  and 
Renaissance  baciun^>und,  the  last  under  Italian 
influence,  to  which  he  hecame  subjected  late  In  * 
life.  So  did  Lucas  van  Leyden  <1 104  15^31 .  the 
mont  important  painter  of  the  early  Diiteb 
schcKil.  w  liose  works  are  original  in  c(miposition 
and  type,  and  brilliant  in  color.  Massys  founded 
the  school  of  Antwerp,  which  henceforth  hecomes 
the  centre  of  Flenii-(h  painting.  Its  painters 
soupht  to  graft  Italian  art  ujmn  the  Flemish 
stock,  as  dill  also  the  lcs«  nninemiH  contempo- 
rary Dutchmen.   Among  the  principal  represen- 
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tntivcs  nrp  .Tan  Mnbune  (d.  1541)  Prtrend  Vftn 
Uiky  Id.  1542),  Lniiiltort  Lonibiud  tl505tiU), 
Frans  Fluri-*  (d.  1570),  ami  others;  the  portrait- 
ista  Jaji  van  tScurel  and  Antonis  Mor;  the  land- 
iCBptets  Joachitti  Patinir  (d.  1524),  Hendrik 
Baa  (Civetta),  Paul  Bril,  and  the  Bniiiiluls. 

In  France  during  the  sixteenth  ci  ntuiy  FU'in- 
isli  art,  as  well  Itulian,  found  putrnnage  at  tho 
Court  of  KriuK-ia  I.  Jehan  Clouet  (d,  1541?)  and 
his  son  Frangois  (d.  1572),  Court  painters  to 
Francis  I.,  were  thorou^  Flemings.  But  tint 
King's  chief  importations  were  ItalTan«,  and  the 
extensive  decoralions  of  II  Rosso,  I'riinaticcio, 
and  others  at  Fontainebleau,  gave  the  tone  to 
French  art  of  the  centiiry.  The  prioe^al  native 
artist  was  Jeaa  Ckrasin  (d.  laS9)t  a  man  of 
great  talent  and  Tmatility,  whose  sunriving 
WorkB  show  Italian  influence. 

In  A'pam  the  Netlierian<li»h  intluence  disap- 
peared, except  in  portraiture,  both  Aionzo  San- 
cbes  Coelio  (died  1690)  and  his  pupil  Paotojado 
la  Crux  (d.  .1009)  pneerving  the  manner  of  An- 
tonis  Mor.  All  native  originality  was  enynilfed 
in  a  mannered  Italian  style,  as  exeni|)lilied  in 
i.iiLiitte  (d.  1501).  Hecerra  (d.  1.170),  and 
Morales  (d.  1586),  of  the  Castilian  school;  and 
in  Vergas  (d.  1568)  and  Vicente  Joanes  (d. 
1579)  y  founders  respectively  of  the  schools  of 
Andalnsla  and  Valencia.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
century  the  influence  of  the  Venetian  colorist-i, 
combineit  with  some  originality,  app«>Hrs  in  Die 
works  of  Navarette  (d.  1570),  called  Ki  Mudu/ 
and  of  Tbeotooopuli  £1  Greco'  (d.  1626),  at 
Toledo,  whose  chief  pupil  was  Tristan  <168<l- 
1640).  The  same  tendency  may  be  seen  in  the 
works  of  Roelas  {d.  lt>25),  the  chief  master  of 
the  early  Andalusian  school,  in  whose  works  the 
national  Spanish  characteristics  first  appear. 
VrntSttco  (d.  1654),  the  master  of  Velaxques,  was 
a  mere  teacher.  At  Valencia  Francisco  de  T^ihalta 
(d.  1628)  was  a  pupil  of  the  Carrncci,  and  was 
influenced  by  Sebastiano  del  Pionilx).  The  Va- 
lencian  school,  however,  became  absorbed  in  the 
Aiulalu--ian,  with  a  eentre  at  Seville,  chiefly  un- 
der Church  patnaafle,  while  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Castilian  school  became  Madrid,  under  Court 

patronafre.    The  difference  betwwn  tlie  Spanish 
schools  i.s  rather  geo^ra|»liical  than  arli.-*tie. 
THE  SEVENTEENTn   A?iD  EWHTKENTH  CENTURIES. 

From  a  technical  standpoint  the  seventeenth 
eeniury  is  the  golden  age  of  painting.  Tech* 
nical  perfection  had  been  achieve«l  by  a  few 
f;rc:it  masters  durinp  the  Renaissance;  l)ut  it  was 
not  prev.'ilcnt  to  tlic  same  general  extent,  and  the 
seventeenth  century  certainly  nude  advances  itt 
the  treatment  of  atmosphere  and  of  light  and 
shade.  It  saw  a  broadening  of  the  sphere  far 
lieyond  the  bounds  of  the  old  monumental  figure 
pairitini,' — an  UTipriTedentcd  drvelopaient  of  land- 
scape, genre,  and  jMjrtrait  painting.  .Although  it 
saw  the  rise  of  Eclectics  as  well  as  Xaturalists, 
it  was  a  realistic  ratlier  than  an  idealistic  period. 
It  developed  easel  painting  rather  than  great 
decorative  piece^^.  Italy  was  no  longer  the  s^af  of 
the  hiphot  artistic  development,  tiie  He<ptre 
jia-sin^'  to  France,  and  especially  to  Spain  and 
tlie  Xetherlaods,  where  great  naturalistic  schools 
developed. 

Italy.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  reaction  against  Mannerism  became 
nianif< -t  in  two  widely  ditbient  schools:  thf 
£clectic  and  the  Naturalistic.  While  not 
aegleetliig  th«  study  ol  the  antique  and  of  na- 


turc,  the  Ech'ctics  Bought  to  cninbine  the  f>\fi»l- 
leoce  of  all  sichools:  Michelangelo's  line,  i  itian'i» 
color,  Correggio'H  light  and  shade,  Raphael'^i 
grace.  The  pioneers  of  the  movement  were  the 
three  Carracei  brothers,  who  about  1680  founded 
the  first  art  academy,  in  the  modern  •«en««e,  at 
Rologna.  (See  15oi,o(..\K8E  Schwji.  uk  Paimi.no; 
CabR-mti.)  They  prixluced  an  art  admirable  in 
technical  qualities,  but  lacking  in  originality 
and  genius.  Of  their  pupils  Domenichino  (1581' 
1641)  was  the  strongest  and  most  conscientioasi 
Guido  Reni  (1575-1642)  the  most  gifted,  but  in- 
clined to  .Hcntimentality.  There  were  less  ini- 
]>orl4int  schools  at  Milan,  Cremona,  Ferrara,  aud 
at  Rome,  where  flourished  Carlo  Maratti  ( 1825- 
1713),  an  inferior  kind  of  Guido  RenL  The 
florentine  sebocd  maintained  a  semi-independcttt 
position,  deriiiiig  ioapiiatioa  from  Andirea  del 
Sarto. 

l'ontem|)orary  with  the  Eclectics  there  flour- 
ished in  Italy  the  Naturali9t8,  who  went  more 
directly  to  natum  than  they.  Their  version 
of  nature  was  an  oxtrnvagant  one,  delighting 
in  scenes  of  pa».-3iou  and  bloodshed.  Their 
chief  technical  characteristics  are  the  use  of 
dark  shadow  uuwses,  whence  the  name  the 
'Darklings^  (TenArosi),  and  strong  light  effectii; 
their  line  was  ooaiae  and  allonge  and  their  brush- 
work  Imrsh.  The  chief  seat  of  the  school  was 
Naple!^.  where  it  maintained  it.s  p<.)Miliiin  :\h  nuich 
liy  tite  ut^  of  poison  and  the  dagger  us>  by  artistic 
production.  Cartivaggio  (1569-160n),  the  found* 
er  of  the  school^  painted  figures  of  the  street  aa 
saints  and  angels  and  genre  pictures  with  much 
dramatic  power.  Ilis  chief  pupil,  the  Spaniard 
Kibera  t  l.')ii8-ltJ.5(i ) ,  a  painter  of  great  stri>n;,'th 
and  fine  color  instincts,  dclij^hted  in  the  ghximy 
subjects  favored  by  his  race.  Salvator  Rosa 
(1615-73),  likewise  of  Naples,  was  a  Tanaik« 
ably  A-ersatile  painter  of  historical  gfion  and 
landscape  Hubjects. 

Fbanck.  Throufzhout  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Italian  intluence  prevailed  in  France.  The 
Realists,  like  the  three  brothers  Le  Nain.  and 
Valentin,  a  follower  of  Caranggio^  were  ia  the 
minority.  Men  lUce  Ftemfnet  (d.  1619)  and 
\'  ill  t  (d.  1049)  were  ^Mannerists  after  Italian 
modeb.  The  most  iuiporlant  I'rcnch  painter  of 
the  century  is  Nicolas  Poussin  (1593-1665),  the 
founder  of  the  classic  element  in  French  art, 
whose  works  represent  a  purer  classteal  esntl' 
ment  than  Mannerism.  He  was  practically  the 
founder  of  the  so-called  lieroic  landseape  (q.v.), 
which  was  further  developed  by  (lasjiard  Poussin 
(1613-75),  and  to  its  highest  extent  by  Claude 
Lorrain  (1600-82).  Beautiful  and  rich  in  color, 
and  pervaded  by  a  golden  or  silver  haze,  his 
landscapes  are  full  of  profound  poetic  feeling. 
The  establishment  of  the  French  .\cadeiny  at 
Rome  strengthened  the  eonneetion  of  French  and 
Italian  art.  Charles  Lebrun  (161»-90),  who 
dominated  the  art  of  the  reign  of  Louia  XIV., 
painted  enormous  eanvases  of  dassleat  snbjeets 

^'lorifyin;;  flic  King — works  of  some  deeomtive 
nii-rit  and  original  in  composition,  but  poor  in 
other  respects.  Of  about  the  same  merit  were 
the  religious  paintings  of  Lesueor  (1616^), 
an  imitator  of  KaphaeL  Sfibastiai  Bottrboa 
(1616-71)  wa^  !tiore  of  a  colnrist.  as  wa*  also 
Pierre  Migiuird  (d.  ]♦;?>.")>.  who  succeeded  T.ebnin. 
Tlic  portraitists  of  tlie  epoch,  of  wliom  the  chief 
representative  is  Philippe  de  Cluunpagne  (10O(2- 
74),  are  far  mom  pleaaing. 
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Spain.  The  seventeenth  century  was  the 
fiolden  age  of  Spacinh  painting.   An  art  distinct- 

national  in  character  arose,  with  a  trencbvut 
nttlism,  combined  with  Catholic  devotaoa,  am- 
phaab  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  broad  execution 
aa  its  chief  charficteristica.  In  the  works  of 
Herrera  th«  Elder  ( i57O-iGi»0) ,  at  Seville,  lir»t 
appears  the  striking  realism  developed  so  con- 
sistently by  bis  pupil  Velazquex  ( 1599-1060) « 
who  was  not  only  the  chief  maater  of  the  Spanirii 

school,  hut  who,  i>erhaps,  iiehievtHl  the  hij^hest 
technical  perfeetiun  ever  attaine<l.  lie  paints 
his  fi;^ures  in  full  atmosphere  without  nrtiiice 
in  light  and  shade.  They  are  frankly  naturalis- 
tic but  individual  and  characteristic.  The  color 
valuei  and  the  relation  of  light  and  shade  are 
]>erfeeUy  rendere<I,  the  brushwork  is  sure  and 
M-itbout  effort.  flis  pupils.  :Mazo  (J.  KHm). 
Carrefio  de  Miranda  (d.  Itib.)),  and  others,  con- 
tinued his  manner,  and  the  last  important  paint- 
er ol  the  Castilian  school  waa  Claudlo  Ckwlio  (d. 
I6V3),  whooc  atyle  inu  founded  upon  Titian  and 
Rubens.  At  Seville  Zurbaran  ( 1508-1002) ,  a  pupil 
of  Roclas,  painted  ecstatic  religious  subjects  with 
Venetian  breadth  of  treatment  and  heavy  shad- 
ows, reminiscent  of  Caravaggio,  while  Cano's 
(1601-67)  paintings  ^irere  statuesque  in  char* 
acter.  The  chief  master  nf  the  Andalusian 
school  was  Murillo  (1618-82),  in  whose  works 
the  Spanish  characteristie^,  realism  and  religious 
ecstasy,  are  gracefully  blended,  with  charming 
color  eifeets. 

Fla.ndeb£.  Under  the  leadership  of  Rubens 
(1677-1640),  the  Antwerp  school  developed  an 
art  which,  tlnm^'h  e-<s<'ntially  Flemish  as  regards 
its  characleri.Htic  realism,  was  much  influenced 
by  Italy.  His  figures  lack  beauty  of  face  and 
tenderness  of  feeuaig,  but  tbqr  ara  atnmg  and 
lobitst,  full  of  life  and  spirit.  No  painter  ever 
produced  pictures  more  brilliant  in  line  and 
color.  Iliii  chief  pupil  was  Van  Dyck  (1509- 
1G41),  celebrated  for  refined  aristocratic  por- 
traits. Jordaena  (1593-1678),  coarser  and  more 
Flemish  than  Bvbens  himself,  was  rather  his  fol- 
lower. Other  followers  were  the  portrait  painter 
Cornelius  de  VoSj  and  Snyders  (d.  lt).>7)  and 
Fyt  (d.  1661),  painters  of  game,  still  life,  fniits, 
and  flowers.  At  the  same  time  there  flourished  a 
school  of  genre  painting  more  distinctly  Flemish 
in  character,  and  resembling  the  oontemporaiy 
Tittle  Masters'  of  Holland.  The  ehief  repre- 
sentatives are  Triiirr,  tlie  Vrauiger  (IfllOW), 
who  pictured  scenes  from  ordinary  life,  and  Gon- 
aalea  Coques  (1618-84),  whose  subjeeta  wen 
OKire  refined.  • 

HoiXAKD.  Dttteh  painting  differed  from  that 
of  other  eountries  in  that  it  was  bourgeois  in- 
pte.id  of  ari-itocratio.  Jim  prime  object  was  the 
dfcnrutioj)  of  the  hoTne.  and  it  consequently  pro- 
duced chiefly  the  small  panel  pictures.  Begin- 
ning with  portratta,  Dutch  painting  ^eloped  in 
every  direction,  genre,  landscape,  cattle,  still 
life,  all  within  a  single  century — the  seventeenth. 
Amonp  the  earliest  portraiti-^ts  wen-  Miorevclt 
(1607-1041),  Kavesteyn  (d.  1057),  and  Keyscr 
(d.  1607),  but  the  chief  master  of  the  Haar* 
tern  school  waa  Frana  Hala  (6.1584*1666),  one 
of  the  greafMt  portmitists  of  all  times^  An 
natonisbinfj    realist    of    delightful    humor,  he 

rinted  kis  jiietures  in  full  light,  and  excelled 
all  pictorial  qualities,  his  strength  being  only 
equaled  1^  bis  facility.  The  greatest  painter  in 
Dutch  art  waa  Bcmlmndt  (16O0>W),  of  the 


Anibterdam  school,  the  master  of  light  and 
shade.  In  the  emphasis  achieved  by  the  use  of 
high  lights,  in  luminosity  ani  transparcnejr  of 
sludows,  and  in  harmony  of  warm,  rich  color, 
he  has  never  been  surpassed.  A  master  of  real- 
ism and  characterization  in  portraiture,  he 
nevertheless  gra^jped  universal  truths,  and  in 
landscape  and  genre  he  showed  the  same  breadth 
of  view.  His  diief  pupils  were  Bol,  Flinck,  and 
BMkhont.  Of  quite  a  different  character  was 
Van  dir  Heist  (d.  1G70),  whose  well-modeled 
heads  were  more  precise  and  detailed.  Among 
Dutch  genre  painters,  one  class  devoted  itaelf  to 
peasant  scenes,  especially  in  the  tavern,  ooarsa  la 
subject,  but  highly  picturesque  in  eharacter  and 
fine  in  color ;  the  chief  representatives  were 
Adriiien  van  Ostade,  Brouwer,  and  Jan  Steen. 
Another  class,  including  Gerard  Dou,  Metsu, 
Frans  van  .Mieris  the  elder,  Netscher,  Jan  van 
der  Meer  of  Delft,  and  Eglon  van  der  Neer,  de- 
voted itself  to  society  of  a  higher  social  scale, 
usually  interiors,  painted  with  the  greatest  de- 
tail; the  hest  of  this  ^roup  are  tht  rsfilMd  TCT- 
borg  and  Fieter  de  Ilooghe. 

The  Dutch  landseaj>e  differs  from  the  classic 
in  ita  realism  (see  LANoacan),  and  in  the  aub- 
atitutien  of  beauty  of  tone  for  that  ot  eolor, 
which  is  subordinated  to  a  prevailing  brown 
scheme.  It  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  natural  ohjccts  and  of  atrial  perspec- 
tive. Following  earlier  landscapists  like  Van 
Ooyen  (d.  1656)  and  Salomon  van  Ruyadael  (d. 
1670),  the  school  culminated  in  Jacob  van  Ruya- 
dael (c.  1625-82)  and  Hobbemnr  f  c.  1638- 1709) . 
The  former's  talent  was  of  a  gloomy  and  tragic 
character;  the  latter'^  a  sunnier  and  more 
friendly.  Both  c<>n fined  themselves  chielly  to 
Dutdi  seenes,  while  othera  of  the  Dutch  iand- 
seapists  made  extensive  travels.  Allart  van 
Evirdingen  (d.  1675)  visited  Xorway,  while 
Berchem,  Dujardin,  and  Pynacker  pruduced  clas- 
sic Italian  pieces.  Among  cattle  painters  with 
whom,  however,  the  landscape  is  of  equal  Un- 
portanoe.  wen  Fsnl  Potter  (1825-54),  a  hanh 
realist,  Adriacn  van  de  Veldc  (d.  1672),  and 
Allx'rt  Cuyp  (iriioni).  Of  marine  painters 
the  most  important  were  Tlackhuys<-n  (d.  1709). 
who  portrayed  the  tempest,  and  Willem  van  de 
Vclde  the  younger  (d.  1707),  who  preferred  the 
smooth  haven,  with  ahips  riding  at  anchor.  The 
woric  of  the  numerous  still-life  painters  is  char- 
acterized by  emphasis  of  detail.  Among  these 
the  principal  painters  of  flowers  were  .Ian  de 
Heem,  Van  Huysum,  and  Raeliel  Ruysch ;  of  dead 
game,  Weenix  and  Van  Aelst;  of  poultry,  Honde* 
eoeter ;  of  pots,  pans,  dishes,  and  vegetables,  E^lf. 

KTr;irTr.EJiTH  CKNTt  ht.  The  eighteenth  century 
is  the  transition  from  the  aristocratic  art  of  the 
seventeenth  to  the  more  democratic  art  of  the 
nineteenth.  On  the  one  band  it  witnessed,  espe- 
cially in  France,  an  after-development  and  zhm 
decline  of  the  art  of  the  seventeenth :  on  the 
other,  it  saw  in  England  the  rise  of  what  nuiy  bo 
called  an  art  of  the  middle  classes,  which  came 
to  prevail  universally  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

With  the  Regenejr  and  the  reign  of  Ixjuis  XV., 
painting  In  France  assumed  the  frivolous  char- 
seter  oi  the  changed  Court  life,  producing  admir- 
nlilc  decorative  pieces  for  iKiiuioir  and  hall, 
charming  in  cnlnr  and  light  in  touch.  The  mustt 
important  master  of  ttu^  period  was  Watteau 
(inH4  1721),  who  depicted  delicate  and  skillful 
gkinrn  pieces  of  luhionable  life.  Bia  b^t  pupUa 
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nwe  Laacret  and  Pater,  who  ooniiiiiied  hii  aiTl« 
with  svcoeM,  Iwt  with  Van  Loo  and  Bouraer 

it  clt'pcncrated  into  extravagances.  Fraponnrd 
(1732-1806)  M'as  a  superior  painter,  captjeially  iu 
color  effects.  The  principal  landscape  painter  of 
the  day  waa  Joaeph  Vernet,  the  chief  portraitist 
Hyaeinthe  Sigaua.  Cimieinpoiarjwitii  the  Court 

fiaintera  were  others  who  painted  genw  sconos 
rom  the  life  of  the  middle  classes,  like  Chardiu, 
a  good  colorist  and  an  aMo  realist,  niui  Grcuze, 
well  known  through  his  heads  of  yoiuig  girls. 

In  Italy  a  etvle  prerajled,  originated  by  Pietro 
da  Corlona  (15UO-l(569),  and  developed  by  Luca 
(Jiordano  (  1632-170.t)  ,  tho  principal  character- 
istic of  wliicli  was  ra|)i<lity  of  exrcut ion..  Only 
in  Vcniw  was  thero  real  artistic  artiv- 
ity.  The  f^t'iiTv  j'  liM'  rs  Piazetl.i 
wfirc  followed  by  Xispolo  (1007-1770),  the  laat 
great  \'t:n>>tia».  With  an  art  hased  nimn 
Veroiiosf,  thoiiffh  lipjhtrr  in  color,  he  painted  in 
a  dashing  style,  but  with  a  strong,  picturesque 
realism.  Canaletto  and  Guanli  {tainted  Vene- 
tian scenes  with  fine  color  effect.  In  Spain  the 
dearth  of  talent  was  broken  by  (Soya  (1746-I82B), 
an  intense  realist  of  protesque  imagination,  who 
haudlod  his  bru«h  with  almost  the  ease  of  Velaz- 
quez, and  treated  light  aiid  ihada  fai »  peeoliarly 
individual  niauacr. 

Knci^nu.  a  prelude  to  modem  painting  took 
place  in  England  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
which,  however  important,  stands  apart  from 
the  general  development.  Vp  to  this  time  the 
demand  f*)r  artists  had  bwn  supplied  by  impor- 
tations, chief  anuiii<j  whom  were  Holbein,  V'an 
I>ycl^  Lely»  and  l^eller.  Consequently  there 
was  no  traditkm  to  break,  and  Enitlish  artists 
were  the  first  to  turn  directly  to  nature.  The 
first  native  pninter  of  note  was  William  Ho- 
garth ( lt;!i7-17r.4 ) .  a  coarse  realist  of  original 
technique,  who  used  art  as  a  vehicle  of  incul- 
cating moral  ideas.  He  v»b,  however,  less  in- 
fluential than  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  {17i?r^  ?>2), 
the  founder  of  the  academic  elenuiit  in  Knu'lish 
painting;.  His  art  was  eeleetie,  hut  hi^  portraits 
are  dignified  reaiintic  prasentalions.  Far  more 
original  was  Gainsborough  (1727-88),  who  went 
directly  to  nature  for  inspiration,  and  whose 
highly  jKwtie  tempeniTnent  is  as  evident  fai  his 
portraiture  as  in  liis  landscapes,  in  which  he  U 
an  innovator.  The  art  of  Romney  (1734-1802), 
snothcr  portraitist,  was  midway  between  that  of 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  In  landaeapa 
Richard  WilsoR  (1713-82)  c<mtinned  the  elassM 
manner  of  f  l  i-id".  while  in  Morland  (17fi3- 
1804)  EnglaiKi  produced  a  most  able  painter  of 
genre  and  animal  subjects.  At  the  same  time 
n  school  of  wator-colorists,  founded  by  Cozens 
(1752-99)  and  Girtin  (1775-1802).  introduced 
brightness  of  tone  and  pMn  air  methods,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  modem  landscape.  This 

medium,  further  devcTniw,!  }<y  Thr,in;i-<  Sfoihard 
(1755-1834)  and  Turner,  h.i!*  tthv«y«i  been  one  of 
the  strong  points  of  the  English  school. 

UODERN  PAIISTIKG. 

France.  Owing  to  the  Intelligent  patronage 
of  the  State,  ns  well  a-*  to  the  artistic  ohnrartcr 
iif  the  people,  the  hegcuh.iiv  in  the  fint*  arts  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  e«i]»ei'ially  in  paintinj:, 
hns  heIoi);!ed  to  France.  Here  the  epoch-making 
ninveni<<nis  in  its  development  have  originated, 
and  the  chief  rcprc?M»ntatives  have  appeared. 

The  first  great  factor  in  modern  painting 
waa  the  Cltutieal  Beaction  upon  the  Rococo 


art  of  the  ancien  r4gim«  corraqMnding  with 
the  Trench  Revolution  in  politiea.  Neglecting 

the  essentially  pictorial  attributes,  it  sniiglit 
the  chief  beauty  of  art  in  form,  as  sliown 
in  ancient  sculpture,  and  preferred  to  depict 
strictly  classic  subjects.  The  leader  was 
David  (1748-1825),  dictator  of  art  under  the 
Rqmblic  and  the  first  Empire,  where  his  teach- 
ings prevailed  iur  half  a  (vntiiry.  His  dignified 
and  statuesque  style  was  continued  by  many 
pupik,  among  whom  were  Girodet,  Gu&rin,  Re- 
gnault,  Vincent,  Pmd'hun  (1758«182S),  •  good 
folorist,  who  stood  rather  apart  from  the  rc^t. 
while  Gros  (1771-1835),  in  his  Xapoleonic  hat 
tle-pieccs,  led  the  way  toward  Romantici-<in.  In- 
gres (1780-18C7)  modified  Classicism  by  the 
study  of  Raphael  and  the  great  Italians,  greatly 
improving  its  modeling.  To  lua  infinence  the 
fine  drangbtamanBhlp  of  the  modem  French 
school  is  perhaps  chiefly  due. 

CorresfiNonding  with  the  romantic  revolt  in  lit- 
erature was  one  n;;ainst  the  prevailing  classic  tra- 
ditions in  painting,  which  began  about  1830. 
JtoMMntftctKin  saw  in  the  expression  of  the  paint- 
er's emotional  nature  the  hi^rhrst  beauty  of  art. 
Disregarding  classical  restraint  in  line  and  com 
posit  ion.  it  plaei  d  the  chief  emphasis  upon  color 
and  natural  truth.  G<>ricault  (1701-1824)  made 
the  banning,  but  upun  his  early  death  the  lead- 
ership paMed  to  Delacroix  ( 1799-1863) .  In  warn 
prismatic  colors  and  with  regard  for  the  general 

elTeet  only,  lu'  dejiieted  frafjic  subjects  in  a  hi;:!i 
ly  dramatic  manner.  His  di«riples  include  the 
realist  Gigoux,  tlie  younger  1-ahey.  nnd  otliers 
who  painted  historical  subjects,  like  Dev^ria, 
Cogniet,  Roqueplan,  Robert  Fleury.  Hie  Ori- 
entalists were  Komanticists,  who.  following  De- 
lacroix'.-? example,  went  to  the  Orient  for  sub- 
jects. Among  the  l)est  known  are  Decamps 
(1803-60).  Mnrilhat  (1811-47),  and  Fromentin 
fl820-7C).  To  tl)e  same  group  belong  later  the 
painters  Th^'odore  Fr^re  and  Ztem.  the  latter 
famous  for  Venetian  scenes,  and  Re^^iault  (184S- 
Til.  also  a  fine  portraiti-t. 

The  /Jarfrwon  painters  represented  the  emotion- 
al impulse  of  Romanticism  ns  applied  to  land- 
scape. Influenced  by  the  plvin  air  work 
of  Constable  and  Bonington,  they  went  direet- 
ly  to  nature,  portraying  it  with  fine  feeling 
for  light,  atmosphere,  and  color.  Their  pictures 
were  never  photographic,  but  expressions  of  po- 
etic moods.  Corot  (1796-1875)  was  the  lyric  tal- 
eiA  of  the  group,  the  painter  of  the  silvery  tones 
of  nmrninfr  and  evening;  Rousseau  (1812-67), 
tho  cj>ie,  treating  the  majestic  phases  of  nature; 
Jules  Dupre,  the  dramatie;  Diaz,  the  fanta^tie. 
To  the  same  group  belong  Daubigny  (1817-78), 
Chintreuil,  and  Franqais,  and  later 'painters  like 
Cazin  and  Harpignies.  the  latter  being  rather 
realistic.  The  most  prominent  animal  painten 
were  Troyon  (ISlon.")!.  wtio  renders  the  char- 
acter of  cattle  in  truthful  fashion;  Jaqucs,  the 
aheep  painter,  and  Van  Hareke,  pupil  of  Trojan. 
More  realistic  and  far  less  artistic  in  feelinffava 
the  animal  painters  Angnste  and  Rosa  Boa- 
heur.  At  Barbison  nlsft  lived  .lean  Francois 
Millet  (1814-75),  who  has  <k'picted  the  dijjnity 
t>f  life  and  labor  of  the  French  peasant  with 
great  force  and  simplicity  and  high  artistic  fuel- 
ing. Jules  Breton  (1827 — )  ia  more  aeademie 
and  less  of  a  thinker. 

Aleanwhile  painters  had  begun  to  unite  the  ex- 
cellencies of  the  contending  foetioas.  Under 
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Lonia  PMlippe,  Del&roche  ( 1797-1856) j  a  popo- 
Isr  bat  weak  painter  of  hutorical  wemats,  united 

roniAiitic  Bubjects  and  color  with  classic  line, 
dill  Horace  Vernet,  the  battle  jtaiiittr,  uiid  Aiy 
Scbeffer.  More  cla.s.sic  in  character  were  Flandin, 
'(iie  religious  painter  of  France/  Oieyre,  and  tiie 
Nco^redoB,  like  Hamon,  Auliert,  and  G^rdme,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career.  The  term  Semi- 
Clajwiciata  ia  applied  to  a  group  of  painters  under 
the  Second  Empire,  who  eomhine  ucademic  train- 
ing, romantic  color,  and  rtuiliatic  treatuieut,  like 
Cabanel,  Boqgtwreav*  GOrOme,  Lefebre,  and  per- 
bapa  Henner.  Anonf  the  diicf  portiait  painfcera 
are  Bonnat,  the  realist,  and  Oarolns-Ihiran, 
wliilo  I  uirens  (1838—),  Benjamin  Coiihtunt,  and 
JiixhegroMse  tr«at  historical  subjects.  Biiudry 
(1828-86),  the  decorator  of  the  New  OiH-ra,  is 
rather  a  follower  of  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth 
conturjr.  In  a  class  by  himself  stands  the  ideal* 
istic  Puvis  de  Chavannes  (1824-98),  the  great 
French  decorative  painter,  whose  art  reminds 
rather  of  the  early  Florentines. 

The  third  great  factor  in  French  art  is  Heal- 
iam,  as  established  ili  the  forties  by  Gustave 
Courbct  (1810-77).  H«  adTOcated  the  abolition 
of  academic  law  and  of  MBtiment,  and  the  por- 
trayal  of  nature  just  as  it  is  (see  Realism), 
and  he  practict^i  these  theories  in  his  strong 
materialistic  painting.  He  bad  no  direct  pu- 
pils, but  his  influence  has  permeated  French 
painting.  The  paintera  of  militaiy  sttbieets  and 
genre  show  realistic  influence,  like  Meissonipr 
(i815-i>l),  whost'  art,  however,  ia  based  upon 
seventeenth-century  Dutch.  Among  his  follow- 
ers in  fashionable  genre  Vibert  is  the 
kMnra;  among  the  military  paintera  are  Do 
Neitville  and  ^taille.  The  genre  scMMs  of  Hiboi 
and  Roybet  are  of  a  different  Icind  and  man 
artistic,  while  amon;;  still-life  paintera  VoUfni 
(1833 — )  has  never  been  surpassed. 

The  fourth  great  factor  in  the  art  of  the  pres- 
ent day  ia  so-called  imfreBtUmitrnf  iho  advo- 
eates  of  which  organised  In  1874.  Their  pro^ 
ress  consists  in  the  abolition  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  color  and  modelinfr.  which  the  realists 
retained,  and  by  rendering,'  the  impression 
ttiey  attaioed  a  better  portrayal  of  life  and  mo- 
tion. (See  IicpBESBiosriST  School  of  Paj:vt- 
1N«.)  Manet  (1833-83)  was  the  founder  of  the 
school ;  the  present  Iiead  is  Claude  Monet,  the 
painter  of  pure  dayli;,'ht,  and  aiiioiii;  its  chief 
representatives  are  Pissuro,  the  founder  of  pom- 
tilli»me  (dotting  with  pure  tints),  and  the  figure 
painters  ^gas  and  Renoir.  Aldn  to  their  art  is 
the  worlc  of  MontioelU  (d.  1880) .  Their  doctrine 
soon  spread  among  other  artists,  winning  such 
men  as  Bernard,  Carrifere,  and  RaflTaelli,  who 
have  portrayed  the  picturesqueness  of  the  lower 
elaaaes.  The  art  of  Bastien-Lepam  (d.  1884)  is 
a  Qomttromlse  hetswwn  realism  and  ^e  new  high 
light  painting,  as  is  that  of  his  many  followers, 
like  Kenouf,  Dagium-Bouveret,  and  Fantin- 
I<atour.  In  late  years  an  imaginative  reaction 
a|^iin»t  the  materialistic  side  of  impressionism, 
a  new-  idealism,  found  expression  capaoially  in 
tht  Exiuhition  of  1900,  in  such  men  as  Henri 
Ifartin,  Aman-Jean,  Foumier.  The  greatest  of 
this  group  is  Gustave  Moreau  (1820  98),  whose 
numerous  pupils  have  applied  hiti  nmAiiiib  to 
every  phase  of  modem  life. 

OiERMAinr.  A  great  influence  upon  German 
art  waa  enreised  by  ilw  writiagB  at  tlio  atdue- 
<dogiat  WlnekdiiMpa  (d.  17M).  Raphad  Mengs 


(1728-79)  put  his  thsorisa  into  practice,  and 
OarstStts  (1754-98)  followed  them  to  their  logi- 
cal consequence,  utterly  nc;,'lcctit.^'  lulor  and 
inaugurating,'  the  cartoon  btyle,  wiucli  so  long 
dominated  (Jerman  art. 

The  reaction  against  Classicism  took  the  fonn 
of  an  imitation  hot^  in  form  and  religious  spirit 
of  Italian  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in- 
augurated at  Rome  alxiut  1815  by  German  paint- 
ers fjenerally  known  as  the  'Xajuirenes'  under  the 
leadership  of  Ovcrbeck  (1789-1869).  (tkij  PsK 
RAFUAEUTEa.)  Of  these  painters  Cornelius 
(1783-1867)  became  head  of  the  Munich  school, 
and  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  mural  decora- 
tion, he  practiced  the  cartoon  style  of  painting', 
;;ood  in  urawiiig  and  eomjKWiition,  but  in  whieli 
pictorial  qualities  were  neglected.  His  chief  fol- 
lower was  Ivaulbacb  (180&-74),  wiio  used  cartoon 
painting  to  express  philosophic  ideas.  At  DOssel- 
dorf,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  teaching  of 
Sehadow,  a  school  of  painting  arose,  which  paid 
lUi  I'.tion  to  color,  and  represented  the  romantic 
teoUcncies  of  (jerman  art.  (See  DUsseuk>sf 
School  or  Painting.)  The  greatest  German 
Uttral  painter  of  the  nineteenth  eentuiy,  Alfred 
Rethel  ( 1816-59),  was  from  the  school  of  DQssel- 
dorf.  while  the  principal  romantic  painter, 
Morits  von  Scbwind  (1804-71),  came  fruui 
Munich.  Romantic  landscape  found  its  highest 
development  in  Karl  Friedrich  Lessing  and  his 
pupils,  like  the  brothers  Aehenbadi,  while  Fried- 
rich  7Vi  lU  r  and  Rottmann,  by  a  revival  of  the 
heroit  laad.Hape,  represented  the  classical  ten- 
dencie:*. 

A  great  change  was  effected  in  German  paint- 
ing 1^  the  French  and  Belgian  colortots,  wsd  to 
the  generation  of  the  fifties  Paris  was  the  high 
school  of  art.  The  earliest  of  these  French 
trained  artists  was  An.se Im  Feuerbach,  who  re- 
lined  the  French  influence  by  contact  with  the 
Italian.  At  Munich  Piloty  (1826-86)  engrafted 
French  color  on  the  cartoonist  style.  Amans 
his  numerous  puj^Is  were  the  AusU-ian  Hakan 
(1840-84),  who  was  a  still  preater  colorist,  and 
Gabriel  Max.  Meanwhile  the  genre  pictures  be- 
pm  111  !  nil','  art  back  to  real  life;  esptxially  well 
know  n  in  this  line  are  Knaus,  Vawtier,  Rambeig, 
Defrcgger,  and  OrOtaoer. 

The  greatest  change  over  German  art,  haw 
ever,  came  after  1870,  when  historical  paiiuiug 
definitely  gave  place  to  that  of  life — to  realism. 
Most  prominent  among  German  realists  in  Men- 
sel  (1815 — )  of  the  Berlin  school,  likewise  a 
great  colorist.  Neither  he  nor  .Pettenkofen 
(1822-89),  a  figure  painter  on  realistio  lines  at 
Vienna,  had  inlluential  following'.  In  Munich 
there  was  a  period  of  fruitful  study  of  the  old 
masters,  the  greatest  product  of  which  was  the 
portraitist  Lenbach  (1836 — ),  a  brilliant  color- 
ist and  delinealor  of  dianeter.  Leibl  ooenpisd 
at  Munich  the  same  position  as  Goorbei  in 
Paris. 

W  ith  the  ^funich  exhibition  of  1879,  French 
Inij)rcssioni8t  painting  became  known  in  (Jer- 
roany.  The  chief  representatives  of  the  new  art 
are  Liebermann  at  Berlin,  a  prenrs  painter ;  I'hdc, 
who  paints  Scriptural  nubjrt  ts  in  contemporary 
life  and  costume;  and  Max  Klini.'er.  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  younger  paiat^r^.  In  a  class  for 
himself  stands  the  Swiss  Arnold  Bik-klin  (d. 
1901),  brilliant  in  color,  weird  in  imagination. 
At  Vienna  Klint,  kader  of  the  Secessionists,  rep- 
resents lupvessipiiist  views,    MlukAcsy  (d. 
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1900),  the  best  known  Hungarian  painter,  wa« 
nthcr  Flftrisiaa  in  technique 

GiB4T  BnxAiir.  UntU  late  yean  Eqa^iah  tat 
tm*  little  affected  1^  that  of  tha  OontfaMot. 

Aiiiuii^'  }H)rtrait  painters  were  the  dignified  and 
iuipit'ii&ivti  Scotchman  Kaeburn  (H.  1823),  the 
vivacious  and  clever  Laurence  (d.  1830).  The 
temleocjr  waa  toward  the  historical  picture  ol 
an  academie  order,  In  ^idi  two  Amerieaas* 
Copley  (d.  1815)  nnd  Benjamin  West  (d.  1820). 
bad  high  repute,  as  had  Etty  (d.  1349),  Ka^don 
(d.  1846),  and  Eastlake  (d.'iSOj) — all  mediocre 
as  p«iiiter».  The  greatest  of  ail,  though  without 
eolor  sense  or  technical  training,  was  the  imagi- 
natire  genius  William  Blake  (1757-1827). 
land  is  the  home  of  genre  painting  executed  with 
hiflh  detail,  like  that  of  the  Scotchman  Wilkie 
(a.  1841),  Mulready,  Collins,  Newton,  and 
Frith.  In  landscape  the  Knglish  have  been  pe- 
culiarly original.  Turner  (1776-18SI)  is  the 
great  representative  of  the  lieioie  laadseape, 
which  111-  dovelopod  with  modern  methods  and 
darzliiig  culor  fllecls.  Here  also  the  patftagc 
inlitnr  ( se«'  l^NDSCAPE)  originated,  chietly 
through  John  Constable  (1776-1837),  who  was 
the  first  to  elinilttate  the  brown  tone  in  favor 
of  nature's  !)lut>s  and  prreens.  Cox  was  his  chief 
pupil,  and  Ilonin-jton  the  intermediary  between 
his  art  and  French. 

The  reaction  against  English  academic  ten- 
dencies came  in  1848  through  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ites  iV'-h  nnMHwjvhom  Bossetti  was  the  best 
'coiorist,  Holman  Hunt  the  most  detailed  and 
lalKirious,  Uurne- Jones  (d.  I'^'w  ?  the  most  deco- 
rative. Millai^«  (d.  1806)  sotm  lieoumt;  more  of  a 
realist,  hut  Madox-Brown,  Walter  Crane,  and 
Watts  lean  toward  the  Pre*RaphaeUtes  in  weik- 
timent  Leightoo  (d.  1896)  is  more  elassioal 
and  academic.  Amonp  the  best  known  eontem- 
porary  painters  nre  lloll,  Herkomer,  nnd  Slian- 
non;  nniniif;  hind-capists  (Vvil  I,a\vf^on.  Stan- 
hope i'orbcs,  Alfred  Parsons,  Luke  Filile»,  and 
Henry  Moore  for  marines.  At  Glasgow  is  a 
school  ha%'ing  more  affinity  with  Paris  than  with 
England,  and  which  has  been  influenced  by 
Whistler. 

Otueb  EraoPEAjr  Coi  ntkiks.  Spanish  painting 
aftfT  Goya  followed  the  French,  though  adding 
some  national  touches.  The  greatest  influence 
of  the  oentiirr  was  wielded  hy  Portuny  (1899- 

741.  a  sparklin;;  ^»enre  painter — a  follower  of 
Meissuiiier.  (jtlicr  iinjmrtntit  names  nre  Mad- 
razo,  a  facile  pni  trait  i>t.  /.aina<;oi^.  Ziiloaga,  a 
hi^  light  painter,  and  Rico,  a  painter  of  Yeaa- 
tian  scenes.  Italy  ha.s  fluctuated  between  Ger- 
man and  French  influence,  of  lale  years  the 
latter.  The  chief  painter  of  the  century  is 
Sepantini  id.  U»0.$),  the  Italian  Millet,  w'hose 
grand  Alpine  peasant  scenes  arc  of  a  strikingly 
original  style.  Genre  painting,  in  imitation  of 
Fortunjr,  is  much  practiced  by  such  well-known 
artists  as  Michetti,  De  Mttia,  BoldinI,  and 
others,  the  Inst  named  being  a  portraitist  Paris- 
ian in  technique. 

In  Peandiiiavian  countries  the  influence  was  at 
first  German,  hut  in  late  years,  under  Parisian 
teaehinir,  important  seliools  of  high-light  paint- 
ers  have  ari-rii.  Tlif  Danish  (Johansen)  is 
homelike  and  (juitt  in  eolor,  the  Swedish  more 
co!*niopolitan  and  Parisian  (Zorn).  the  Xnrwe- 

eiin  primitive  (Thaulow).    In  Ru'»'*ia  the  early 
fluencefl  were  Byzantine;  but  of  late  years  a 
modem  school  has  arisen,  chiefly  under  French 


influence,  but  with  some  strong  national  traits. 
Among  the  best  known  are  Vere^htehagin,  the 
miiitaiy  painti^,  Benin,  for  hiatorieal»  and  Ma* 
liavins  for  figure  subjeeta.   In  Poland  there  is 

a  school  f  xtr<  mely  national  in  subject.'?,  thoiigb 
not  especially  in  technique,  the  chief  reprcs^eota- 
tives  of  which  are  Matejko  and  Senicrazki.  For 
the  Belgian  and  Dutch  schools,  see  ^THBWi^inw 
SOHOOi.  or  PanmKe. 

I'nited  States.  In  the  Colonial  period  British 
jx)rtrait!sts  were  active  in  Atuerica.  but  none  of 
tliesc  jKi--( -i-od  ea.scntially  Amerie.iu  nuulilii  -, 
The  Americans  Copley,  West,  Lesley,  aud  New- 
ton were  British  painters,  wlio  parsed  most  of 
their  Uvea  in  Bugland.  Eren  after  the  Revo- 
lution Anwriean  painting  remained  under  Brit- 
ish influv  fU  i  ,  allhoujih  there  wa.i  rn  inclina- 
tion to  foiiow  the  Italian.s  in  larger  subjects. 
The  principal  historical  painter  of  this  early 
v«raod  was  TrumbuU  (1766-1843),  who  depicted 
Revolutionary  subjeeta.  Gilbert  Btuart  (176<- 
1829),  famous  for  his  portraits  of  Washington, 
wa.s  the  chief  portraitist,  and  for  the  periuU  an 
excellent  ctdorist.  Amonj;  other  rxjrtraitists 
were  Vanderlyn,  AlUton,  the  two  Peaics,  JarriSt 
and  Sully — none  of  them,  eioept  Sully,  ever  ris- 
ing above  mediocrity. 

About  1825  an  indigenous  art  Iwpan  to  appear. 
It  manifested  itself  [trincipally  in  the  landscape 
painters  of  the  Uudsou  Kiver  school  (q.v.)* 
founded  by  Thomas  Cole.  The  earliest  paintcis 
of  this  school  weie  aslf-taui^t.  but  ita  work  im- 
proved  with  mm  lilce  iHtrand,  Kensett,  «id  F.  S. 
Churc!).  Connected  ^vith  tl  i^  ^ichool.  at  least  in 
scntiinent,  wa.s  the  v,ork  ot  iiub4>arU,  Bierstadt, 
Moran,  and  others,  who  pointed  extensive  pano- 
ramas of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  similar  fund 
seeneiy,  and  the  woric  of  Sanlbrd,  MeiBntee,  whit- 
tredge,  Bradford,  and  Richards,  who  painted 
smaller  but  much  better  canvases.  The  portrait 
painters  of  tlie  period  were  Harding*  SllloC^  In* 
man,  Huntington,  and  Healey. 

Meanwhile  the  influence  of  foreign  schools, 
which  was  to  some  extent  evident  in  the  woric  of 
these  men,  began  to  make  itself  felt  with  greater 
force.  That  of  the  Dttsaeldorf  school  was  repre- 
sent^Hl  by  Leutce  (1810-68),  the  painter  of 
KeTolutionnry  snbjeets.  More  important  was 
the  French  influence,  introduced  by  Hicks  { 1823- 
90),  a  pupil  of  Couture,  and  espedally  by  W. 
M.  Hunt  (1824-79),  who  wa<;  a  disciple  of  the 
Barbison  school,  the  methods  of  which  he  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  Important  contempo- 
rary figure  painters  were  George  Fuller,  Eastnum 
Johnson,  and  Vedder,  and  especially  Jc^n  La 
Farge  and  Winslow  Homer,  both  men  of  high 
technical  accomplishments  and  great  originality. 
In  landscape  there  were  \\*yant,  Innt^.*  i  d. 
1897),  the  most  orisiual  and  able  Anteriesn 
landsospe  painter,  and  Homer  Martin  (d.  1897). 

The  latest  devetopaient  mur  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  Centennial  fichibition  of  IBTfi, 
which  revealed  to  American  arti.<«ts  the  achieve- 
ments of  foreign  schools.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  the  general  custom  to  study  abroad,  to  s<inie 
extent  at  Muniehj  but  principally  at  Paris.  In- 
deed, Frendi  methods  have  beoonte  qnite  general- 
ly adopted,  although  American  art  na«i  retnaiiM^ 
national  in  its  choice  of  suhj<«etj*  and  in  it«  eon- 
eeptiim-^.  The  principal  centre  of  art  i*  New 
York,  and  the  new  development  is  especially  rep- 
resented by  the  Society  of  American  Altista 
(q.y. ) ,  founded  in  197%  in  opposition  to  the  aocn 
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oonaervatire  National  Academy  (q.v.).  Among 
the  more  important  contemporary  artiita  resid- 
ing in  America  are  W.  M.  Chase,  an  exoellent 
technician  in  all  respects,  and  in  all  snbjecta, 
Blum,  l>e\ving,  Thayer,  and  Kenyon  Gix.  Figure 
and  genre  painting  are  further  rcpretiented  by 
xatn  Vkt  Slliunona,  Hassam,  Wiles,  Bla.><litk-ld, 
•ad  Ttmier;  portraiture  by  Lockwood,  XarbeU, 
and  Vfnton;  landscape  by  Weir,  Twaebtman, 
Th  o  !  ir  Robinson  («L  18M},  Horatio  Walknr 
and  Maynard. 

There  is  nothing  essentially  national  about  the 
American  painters  vlio  praetioe  abroad,  Frob- 
aMy  the  most  Important  artist  of  American  birth 
Whi-^tler  ( 1834-lf>03) ,  the  ensoncc  of  whose 
work  ia  r«tinenM;ni,  both  in  conception  and  «)lor. 
The  work  of  the  other  Americans  residing  at 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  like  Alexander  Harrison, 
Melchets,  and  Walter  Gay,  is  rather  Frendi  than 
anything  else.  Among  the  Americans  at  London 
K.  A.  Abbey  (185ii — )  i>*  a  grxni  toloriat,  and 
Sargrnt  (185(5 — )  is  in  niaiiy  respects  the  giest* 

est  portrait  painter  of  the  present  day. 

BiBUOGBAPBT.  The  most  sdiobrly  history  oi 

painting  ia  by  Woltmnnn  and  Woermann  ( Leip- 
zig, 1878-88;  Eng.  traus.,  New  York,  1901); 
Kagler,  Bandbuch  dcr  (icschichlc  dcr  Malirei 
(Berlin,  1867),  is  beat  known  in  the  Eng- 
lish translations,  /to  lion,  fielboolf  of  P^kUhtf, 
edited  by  Layard  (London,  1801)  ;  and  Oerman, 
Flemish,  and  Dutek  8ehoot»  of  Painting,  edited 
by  t'roice  (ib.,  1898).  Van  I>yke's  Jliatnry 
of  Painting  (New  York,  1901)  is  a  good  brief 
text-book,  especially  strong  in  the  technical  char- 
Mteriiation  of  the  artists.  An  admiralile  brief 
German  liistory  is  that  of  MuUwr,  OeseklBfct* 
der  Malerei  (Leipzig.  TSno  iWO).  The  staalBid 
French  works  are  by  Blanc  (Paris,  1876)  and 
Viardot  (London,  1877).  Ruskin's  Modem 
Pamtera  (London,  is  a  suggestive  and 

stimnlating  work. 

The  best  account  of  Gr«>ek  painters  is  still  that 
in  Bruno's  Geschichte  dtr  griechiwhen  Kiin«tler, 
vol.  ii.  (Stuttgart,  1869;  2d  unaltered  ed.  1889). 
Consult  also,  Giraid,  La  Pmntutr  ions  (Paris, 
1895).  An  exedlot  series  ol  biographies  is  that 
edited  by  Dohme.  Kunat  und  Kiinstler  (fru  Vif- 
iclalier*  unci  dcr  Xeuzeit  (Leipzig,  1877-86). 
The  best  general  histories  of  mo<lern  y^inting 
are  those  of  Kosenbeig  (I^tpzig,  1894)  and 
Muther  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1895-96).  (in- 
sult also  the  Dictionaries  of  Painiertf  by  Bryan 
(London.  1886),  and  Champlin  and  Perlcuis(Ne« 
York,  1887;-  F^r  authorities  upon  the  special 
schools,  consult  the  articles  on  the  FuHUCNTRO^ 
Nktorklaivds,  and  other  scboois,  and  upon  the 

spwinl  nrtists, 

PAINTS.  A  paint  is  composed  of  a  pigment, 
wbldl  Is  a  solid  substance  ground  to  a  fine 
powder,  mixed  with  a  liquid  of  such  a  nature 
tbat  when  spread  in  a  thm  film  and  eTy)os(>d  to 
the  air  it  will  turn  into  an  adhesive  ui  !  ni n' 
or  less  tough  solid  substance,  thua  cementing 
the  partielee  of  pigment  to  each  other  and  to 
the  coated  snrfaee.  The  pigments  used  in  paint- 
making  are  of  various  orijpns  and  oomponftions, 
but  all  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  little  or 
no  chemical  action  on  the  liquid  component.  This 
liquid  may  he  waterv,  like  the  soluticm  of  ghie 
used  in  kalaomine,  or  an  oil,  like  lint<eed  oil;  or 
it  mar  be  any  kind  of  varnish.  In  all  cases 
tilia  liquid  part  of  the  paint  is^  while  liquid. 


called  the  vehicle,  and  when  dry  the  kinder.  To 
the  mixture  of  pigment  and  vehieie  there  Is 
usually  added  a  drier  and  a  solvent  or  thinner. 
Special  paints,  like  'fire-proof  paints  and  ships' 
ix)ttom  paints,  are  considered  separately  in  sue- 
ceeding  t^H'tions. 

PioME.\T.s.  The  only  ichite  pigments  are  white 
lead  and  white  sine,  the  former  beiqg  a  mixture 
of  carbonate  and  borate  of  lead,  and  the  latter 
an  o\ide  of  zinc.  The  black  pifjmcnin  are  lamp- 
black, boueblack,  and  gru])hite.  Lampblack  is 
mainly  carbon,  and  results  from  the  imperfect 
combustion  of  oil  or  gas,  the  latter  beimr  also 
imown  as  gas  blaek  and  carbon  Uaek.  Lamp* 
black  is  the  finest  in  texture  of  all  pigments, 
but  different  lots  differ  grtatly  in  this  respect. 
The  finer  grades  are  the  more  valuable.  It  con- 
tains some  peculiar  oily  matter,  and  retards  the 
drying  of  oil  more  than  any  otlier  pigment,  but 
it  is,  on  the  other  band,  the  most  durable.  The 
black  pigment  most  commonly  used  (except  in 
the  special  class  of  ant i  corrosive  painta)  is 
boneblack,  known  also  a.s  dro)>  black,  and  in  the 
finer  grades  as  ivory  black.  This  contains  about 
10  or  12  per  cent,  of  free  carbon,  to  which  it 
owes  its  color,  the  remainder  being  the  mineral 
matter  nf  the  Iwne,  3  or  i  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate, and  most  of  the  rest  phosphate  of  lime. 
Graphite,  or  nuneral  crystallized  carbon,  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  anti-rust  paints;  it  is  flaky 
in  structure  and  brownish-black  in  color;  like 
all  carbon  pigments,  it  is  extremely  opaque;  it 
is  difficult  to  grind  it  to  a  fine  powder.  The 
most  brilliant  red  pigments  are  vermilion  and 
carmine.  True  vermilion,  or  P^nglish  vermilion, 
Is  a  sulphide  of  mercur>'.  It  is  a  pigment  of 
great  opoeitj  and  beautiful  color,  and  tolerably 
permanent  in  ordinary  use.  Carmine  is  the  most 
brilliant  red  known,  and  is  an  organic  compound 
of  alumina,  such  as  h  technically  called  a  lake. 
It  is  rather  transparent  and  is  used  as  a  finishing 
color.  Some  of  the  coal-tar  dyes  also  nuJce  red 
lakes  of  great  permanence  and  beauty.  TImm 
reds  are  the  only  pigments  of  importance  derived 
from  coal-tar  colors.  Various  iron  oxides  form 
the  ordinary  hrrxrni.Hh-rt  d  «ji<i  broirn  jiigments ; 
some  of  these  are  of  a  purple  shade;  ail  are 
deep  in  color  and  have  great  opacity.  The 
hydrated  oxidSB  sia  brighter  in  color  than  the 
anhydrous.  Many  of  these  oxide  pigments  are 
made  from  ores  containing  clays,  which  males 
them  brown,  or,  in  the  case  of  ochres,  yellow. 
Sienna,  which,  when  roasted,  is  exactly  the  color 
of  old  mahogany,  and  is  used  to  stain  light 
woods,  is  one  of  these  earthy  oxides.  The  most 
common  ycUoir  pifjmrnt  is  chromstc  of  lead, 
which  is  an  orange-yellow  substance;  the  paler 
Bhades  an-  made  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of 
lead  at  the  time  of  making  the  chromate.  The 
pure  orange  chroniatc  of  lead  is  made  by  the 
addition  of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  soda  to 
a  solution  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead ;  by  adding 
sulphate  of  soda  to  tlie  bichromate  solution,  and 
then  mixing  this  with  the  lead  solution,  a  mixed 
precipitate  of  chromate  and  sulphate  of  lead  U 
produced;  the  sulphate  is,  therefore,  a  proper 
ingredient  fn  medium  and  light  cfarome  yeTTows. 

By  precipitating  Prussian  Mue  in  a  similar  man- 
ner with  chromate  of  lea»i.  chrome  green  is  made. 
Cadmium  yellow  is  a  brilliant  and  valuable  . 
pigment,  a  sulphide  of  cadmium;  the  chromate 
of  strontium  is  known  an  perfect  yellow.  Ochre 
makes  a  dull  and  impure  land  of  yellow.  Chnme 
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prMA  1«  the  principal  green;  it  Mu  badly. 

Paris  ^.Tccn  in  nn  arHonical  compound  of  copp<»r, 
very  brilliuut,  bul  not  a  very  opaque  pigment. 
Chroiue  oxide  makes  an  olive  green  of  a  subdued 
but  handBome  color.  It  is  proi»bbr  the  only 
permanent  fi^reen.  Prwaian  hive  i»  a  ferroeyaniM 
nf  inm,  dark  hhir,  ssompwhnt  resembling  indigo; 
but  tlif  jiio«t  comiiioii  t)lu«>  ultramarine,  an 
artiflcial  substance  wlioso  iiinicwhat  variable 
composition  is  known  accurately  only  to  its 
makers.  It  is  only  moderately  pemuinent.  The 
bigb  price  of  cobalt  blue  prevents  its  extensive 
use;  it  is  more  {K-rmanent  tban  other  blues.  The 
foi<';.'iiin}^  are  the  priruiijul  opii<|U(?  body  colors. 
Besides  these  then;  is  a  large  clasis  known  as 
'ktk€$,  which  are  made  by  precipitatinf;  the  color 
ingreiUents  of  various  d,ye«tuffa  with  suitable 
chemicals,  tisilally  compounds  of  alumina,  ba* 
riiiiM.  or  lead.  These  lakes  are  commonly  used 
to  impart  a  desired  tone  to  the  more  opaque 
pigments.  Madder  lakes  arc  prepared  from 
madder,  and  may  vaiy  in  sliade  from  pink 
through  red  and  yeUovr  to  purple  and  brown. 
8ee  Ma  DUES. 

Vehicles.  The  principal  oil  uawl  un  a  vehicle 
is  linM'i'd.  This  is  made  by  expression  from 
flaxseed;  the  crude  oil  is  purified  by  settling, 
letting  it  stand  two  or  three  months  in  tanks  at 
a  temperature  not  lower  than  70°  F.;  it  is 
finally  Altered.  Linseed  oil  when  spread  in  a 
thin  til  Ml  iihvirbs  and  combines  with  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  a  somewhat 
elastic  leathery  substance,  commonly  known  as 
linozyn.  A  few  other  oils  have  this  power  in  a 
lees  degree,  but  only  one  eqnals  linsera  oil;  this 
is  known  as  tong  oil  or  Chinese  wood  nil,  and 
appears  to  excel  linseed  oil  in  this  ri"s[H'it.  It 
is,  however,  higher  in   [irico  than   lirisi^fd,  and 

darker  in  color,  bo  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
used. 

DnrFUS.  Driers  act  by  taking  up  oxyppn  from 
thi'  air  and  giving  it  u]>  to  the  oil.  Tlu'-c  driers 
art'  iDinpouiKis  of  icail  and  niaii;.'an<'si',  in  solution 
in  the  oil;  these  metals  have  the  power  of  form- 
ing two  sets  of  oxygenated  compounds,  tlM 
peroxidised  ones  having  twice  as  much  oxygen 
as  the  others.  When  in  linseed  oil  they  give  up 
hnlf  tlit'ir  n\y;,'cn  to  {he  oil,  then,  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  they  absorb  a  fresh  equivalent  of 
oxygen,  which  again  the  oil  takes  from  them ;  in 
this  way  thejr  act  as  carriers  of  oxycen  from  tiie 
air  to  the  oil,  acting,  of  course,  only  when  the 
oil  is  spread  out  in  a  film  and  exposed  to  the  air. 
Since  the^oil  is  thus  converted  into  a  solid  dry 
BubHtanre,  tlicHe  agents  arc  calh'd  driers. 

iioi-VK.NTS.  Mo.st  oil  paint"  t-ontain  some  tur- 
pentine or  other  volatile  solvent.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  turpentine  is  the  best  of  these}  it  is 
slow  to  evaporate,  and  any  residue  which  does 
not  evaporate  niidily  oxidizes  into  a  durable 
resinous  substamv,  highly  ela.'«fic,  while  benzine, 
which  is  often  UM'd  as  a  substitute,  is  more 
rapidly  volatile.  The  turpentine  mixture  retains 
its  complete  fluidity  some  little  t{m<>  after  bnish> 
inpr  out  info  a  film,  and  i*o  the  lini-h  inark^  flow 
out  and  disappear,  and  the  whole  .^urtaiv  be^uiue.'* 
smooth  and  uniforn);  but  Wnziiio  eva|K»ratfs  im- 
mediately, and  the  paint  becomes  comparatively 
stiff  and  shows  bninh-marks  and  all  imperfec* 
tins-;  (if  siirfiitv.  This  is,  of  course,  more  mnrketl 
still  in  varnishes.  IJcnzine  has  also  a  tendency, 
in  some  cn«<>>*.  to  cause  n  si  ji:ir.it  ion.  Kerosene 
is  also  uaed  as  a  substitute  for  turpentine,  but 


no  good  paint  oan  be  made  with  kerosene  as  an 

ingredient.  Artificial  turpentinos  are  uMi.illy 
made  of  high  boiling-point  benzine  or  low  boiling- 
point  kerosene,  scented  with  eucalyptus  and  other 
essential  oils.  Thqr  are  not  to  be  used. 

FiflB'Pnor  Paiitm  The  best  lire-proof  painia 
nrc  made  by  grinding  into  each  gallon  of  paint 
about  a  jiouiul  of  boric  ueid.  Some  manufacturers 
use  instead  a  very  soft  and  easily  fusible  glass 
which  is  powdered  and  used  in  tlie  same  way. 
The  idea  is  that  when  cxpose<I  to  heat, the  borie 
acid  or  the  glass  will  melt  and  form  an  air- 
proof  glaze  over  the  wood ;  the  boric  add  also, 
bein;.'  slowly  volatile,  penetrates  the  surfact'  with 
a  gas  which  neither  burns  nor  supportit  combus- 
tion. None  of  these  paints  are  at  all  fire-proof 
when  fresh,  aa  tiie  oil  is  so  combustible  as  to 
overcome  the  restraining  inflnenoe  of  the  flux; 

but  when  tlif  oil  ba-,  U-euiiie  oxidized,  it  no 
longer  burns  readily,  and,  of  course,  the  pigment 
is  in  almost  all  cases  inconilmstilile,  and  the 
protective  action  of  such  paint  is  then  very  oon- 
siderable.  The  flre-proofing  ouality  of  such  a 
paint  diminishes  with  age  and  exposure,  as  the 
boric  acid  dissolves  out  and  is  washed  away  by 
the  rain. 

Ships'  Bottom  Paints.  In  general,  the  sub- 
ject of  painting  the  iMttCaaa  of  lion  ships  may 
he  divided  into  th«  tttcmratioa  of  the  metal 
from  corrosion  and  the  prevention  of  fouling. 

The  former  is  secured  by  applying  any  good 
anti-corrosive  paint,  and  the  problem,  so  far,  is 
like  the  preservation  of  metallic  structures  in 
general,  i^me  of  the  paint  manufacturers  at- 
tempt to  do  this  by  a  special  paint;  others  aim 
to  make  their  anti  fonlmg  componml-*  keep  the 
water  from  the  metal  ])lates  and  serve  both  uses. 
The  nnti-fouling  paints  work  by  poisoning  the 
organisms  which  attach  themselves  to  the  ship, 
ami  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds.  One  of  these  baa 
for  its  active  agent  the  oxides  of  copper;  these 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  ground  and  mixed 
\\  \[]\  Stockholm  tar.  The  copper  was  supposed 
to  disaolve  slowly  and  to  kill  the  adhering  or- 
ganisms. Its  nse  was  si«ggeated  by  the  successful 
use  of  copper  sheathing  OB  wooden  abiM,  bnt 
the  1,'ciicrally  accepted  theory  of  the  action  of 
copper  sheathing  is  that  it  acts,  not  by  poison- 
ing, but  by  a  proee<i?i  of  exfoliation  or  scaling 
oft;  that  animals  attach  thcjuaelvea  to  it,  but 
that  an  outer  layer  of  the  copper  peels  off  and  • 
leaves  a  fresh  surface.  (See  SiiBATRiifo.)  Aa> 
other  sort  of  copper  paint  is  a  copper  soap,  made 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  common  soap  with 
a  solution  of  some  salt  of  copper,  tlius  jnakinc  an 
oleate  or  some  >^iniilar  salt  of  copper.  This  is 
a  soa[>y  or  greasy  substance,  insoluble  in  water, 
,  and  is  applied  hot,  making  a  thick  eoating.  Tbia 
'  is  not  a  good  foundation  for  animals  or  plants 
to  attach  themselves  to.  and  it  is  cimiinuany 
wearing  away.  The  third,  and  at  preseul  U»e 
most  numerous  class  of  paints,  are  the  varnish 
paints,  already  pnrtly  described,  made  from  a 
spirit  varnish.  The  pigment  in  these  raa^  he 
nlmo«t  anything;  commonly  it  is  oxide  of  iron, 
sonu'times  with  some  white  lead  or  white  zinc; 
souiet  imes  the  coloring  matter  is  Paris  green,  or 
some  green  pigment  suggesting  copper.  The 
poisonous  matter  may  be  some  arsenical  eom- 
])oun«l,  but  in  some  of  the  most  successful  ones 
it  is  a  merciiry  compound.  The  arsenical  com- 
pounds are  \fry  ehi-ap  and  arc  undoubtedly 
poisonous,  but  the  mercuiy  compounds  are  more 
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intensely  puisonou^ii  that  is,  the}'  poison  with  a 
le&s  amount,  but  they  are  very  expensive,  costing 
for  tbe  most  part  about  a  dollar  per  pound  of 
contained  nereuiy.   It  may  be  doubted  whether 

there  is  much  choice  among  the  mercury  corn- 
pounds,  as  the  sea  water  will  convert  any  of 
them  into  tnriosivo  f-ul>liiiia(f.  The  es^scntial 
thing  seems  to  be  to  get  a  varnish  which  will 
last  as  long  as  possible,  regard  being  had  to  the 
abaolttte  neoewity  of  having  one  which  will  dry 
almost  immediately,  then  to  put  in  enough  mer- 
cury or  otlu-r  jxiison  to  l:ist  as  Innu'  1 1"  .  ir 
nish  does,  in  quantity  sullicieHt  to  itill  everything 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

MAKUFACTtrac.  I'aint  l)oinf»  a  composite  sub- 
stance consisting  of  a  iiij;iiiciit.  a  Vfliitlc,  a  drier, 
and  often  a  st>lvtnt,  it  i-s  evidt-nt  that  paint 
manufacture  im  lndos  Jirst  the  manufacture  of 
the  separate  constituents,  and  second  the  min- 
gling of  these  constituents.  In  large  paint  works 
all  the  ingredients  as  well  as  the  mixed  paint 
are  made  in  one  plant,  but  in  many  paint  works 
one  or  more  of  the  ingredients  are  purchased, 
tho  mixing  only  l)eing  done  at  the  works.  Gen- 
erally described,  the  process  of  paint  manufac- 
ture is  to  grind  the  pigment,  »enicl«,  and  drier 
together  in  special  grinding  mills,  the  liquid 
coming  from  the  mill  being  the  flni-'hiHl  paint, 
whi'li  ]',;>-  then  only  to  .,  .il.,'<]  in  ci:!-,  ht  kcj.'s 
to  be  rcatiy  for  sale.  The  uH>thod  of  luatiufaetur- 
ing  the  various  pi<;n)enti<  defined  in  the  preceding 
nnragranh  differs  in  each  ease.  Different  ve- 
nicies,  orlers,  and  thinners  are  also  made  in 
diflTerent  ways. 

BlULlooRAPHT.  Consult :  Church,  Chcmiatry  of 
Paints  and  Painting  (London,  1892);  Terry, 
Figmentt,  Paint,  and  Pamiing  (ib.,  1893); 
Hunt,  Pttitttera'  Colours,  Oils,  wmI  FomtslkM; 
A  Practical  Manual  (ib.,  ISOR)  ,  Standnge,  Th» 
Artists'  Manual  of  Pigments  (ib.,  181)8). 

Bee  MiNBBAL  OOUttS;  On.;  TUilMMTIIIKi 

FArBIlTG.  In  parliamentarj'  practice,  an 
arrangement  by  which  two  members  of  a  lefjjisla- 
ture   who   inteinl   to  cast   opposite  votes  un  a 

;|uestion  agree  that  both  will  absent  themselves 
or  a  limited  time,  thus  leaving  the  relative 
strength  of  their  parties  unchanged.  It  has  long 
been  a  recogni9!i>d  custom  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  first  knnwii  instance  in  the  United 
States  Congress  occurred  in  1840.  It  was 
aeverely  nwnked  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
prepared  n  resolution  declaring  that  it  involved 
the  Tiolation  of  the  Constitntiim,  of  an  czprras 
nile  of  the  ITnu^sp.  and  of  the  duties  of  both 
parties.  The  resolution  was  never  voted  upon, 
and  the  practice,  recommended  by  its  obviOUS 
convenience,  has  i^inrf  become  eommon. 

PAISIELLO.  p&'«.i^eia6,  or  PiBSIELLO, 
OiovAim  (1741-1816).    An  Italian  mosieian, 

Bon  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  Taranto.  He 
received  his  musical  education  in  the  con- 
serviitorv  of  Saint  Onofrio  at  Naples.  Of 
his  earlier  operas  produced  at  Najiles  tbe 
most  celebrated  was  Dal  finto  al  vero,  com* 
poaed  in  1777.  Some  of  hia  best  works,  par- 
tieularly  tt  harbiere  di  Serifflia,  wei*  written 
durinr,'  an  riirbt  years'  residence  at  Snint  Peters- 
burg. At  \"ienna  he  ooni|Ki««'d  twelve  symphonies 
for  large  orchestra,  an<l  ttie  ojiera  ImtTa  //  Itr 
Teodoro.  Between  178')  and  17!tO  he  produced 
a  number  of  operas  for  the  Neapolitan  Theatre, 
nad  was  appointed  by  Ferdinand  iV.  his  mossfrp 


di  capella.  In  caatifquence  of  having  accepted 
under  the  Revolutionary  Government  the  office 
of  national  director  of  musid,  be  was  suspended 
from  his  functions  for  two  Tears  after  the  rca- 
toration  of  royalty,  but  was  eventually  restored 
to  them.  lu  IS02  he  went  to  i'aria  to  direct 
the  Miusie  of  llie  eonsuhir  eluipel;  but  the  in- 
<litfercnt  reception  shortlj'  after  given  to  bis 
opera  Proserpine  led  him  to  return  to  Naples, 
where  he  died.  His  compositions  are  charac- 
terised by  sweetness  and  gracefulness  of  melody, 
and  n  simplicity  of  structure  remarkable  for 
the  period  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  BesidM 
no  fewer  than  ninety  operas*  Paisiello  composed 
missfff,  nquiems,  cantatas,  an  oratorio^  Inatni* 
mental  quartets,  harpsichord  sonatas,  and  eon* 
certos. 

PATBTiKT,  pAslL  A  manufacturing  town, 
municipal  and  Parliamentary  burgh  of  Ren- 
frewshire,  Scotland,  on  the  White  Cart,  three 
miles  al>ovc  it^  junction  with  the  Clyde,  and 
seven  miles  west-southwest  of  Glasgow  (Map: 
Scotland,  D  4).  Tbe  town  comprises  the  old 
portion  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  with  long 
regular  streets  of  warehouses  and  factories,  and 
the  new  portion  to  the  east  built  on  level  ground. 
It  has  fine  municipal  and  eeelesiastical  buildings, 
and  the  restored  remains  of  tbe  abbey  founded 
in  1104  are  the  best  specimens  of  their  kind  in 
Scotland.  The  town  has  several  parks  and 
recreation  grounds,  including  Dunn  Square,  the 
Fountain  Cardeiis,  the  Brodio  Park,  and  Sniiu 
JanH'!»  Park,  with  a  race-course  on  which  -iince 
1G08  horse-races,  originated  by  act  of  the  hurgh 
bailies,  have  been  held  annually  on  Saint  James's 
day.  The  town  owns  much  rent  estate,  and  gas, 
water,  and  elwtric  lighting  works,  coiitml-  the 
charities,  manages  the  hospitals,  and  maintains 
public  libraries  and  museums,  baths,  slaughter 
houses,  oemeteiy,  and  artisans'  dwellings.  Pais- 
ley may  be  considered  tbe  seat  of  the  thread 
mamifn'ture  for  tbe  hnme  and  Ameriesn  mar- 
kets, iurtan  cloths,  handkerchieff*.  carpets,  etc., 
soap,  starch,  and  corn  Hour  are  lar;,'ely  manu- 
factured; and  dyeing  establishmentn  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  power-loHun  factories,  print  works,  ma- 
chine  shops,  bleach- fields,  ship-building  yards, 
etc,  are  in  operation  in  tbe  town  and  ^idniiy. 
The  manufacture,  now  almost  extinct,  of  tks 
famous  shawls  originated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Commonly  recognized  as 
the  Roman  Vanduara,  the  town  is  mentioned  in 
1157  as  Pasaeleth,  a  possesaion  of  Walter  Fits- 
alan,  who  six  vears  later  foundod  the  priorv. 
Population,  in  "iswi,  r.r.,4on;  in  moi.  7<.>.3.-in. 
Consult:  h^ea.  Abbey  of  I'aixlrt/  (Paisley,  iSTSi  ; 
Brown,  flislory  of  Paitlejf  (2  vols.,  Paisley, 
18M). 

PAIXHANS,  p&k'ali^s',  He!?bi  Joseph  ( 1783- 
1864).  A  French  artillery  officer,  author,  and 
inv«ntor.  He  waa  bom  in  France,  and  graduated 

from  the  Kcole  Polytechnique,  and  assigned  to  the 
artillery,  in  which  service  he  became  a  general 
officer.  The  gun  calleil  by  his  name  was  adojited 
in  France  about  1824,  and  shortly  afterwards  in 
England,  ^ixhans  was  also  distinguished  for 
his  other  iniprnvenients  in  heavy  ordnance,  gun- 
carriages.  pr(ije(  tiles,  and  methodi  of  working 
guns.  He  stroni.'ly  reconunendcd  tin-  u-^'  f  '  lin- 
dro-conieal  projectiles  as  going  more  directly  and 
striking  more  powerfully  than  round  balls,  and 
«s  being  less  exposed  to  sir  resistance.  The 
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original  Paixhans  ^xin  wa»  9  feet  4  inches  long, 
with  a  bore  of  8%  inehCi^  asd  A  weight  of  about 
7400  pouuda;  the  thnxgB  oonaiated  of  between 
10%  and  18  pounds  of  powder.   It  wonid  bear 

hollow  shot  of  fiO  jwun  l  .  -f  -olid  sliot  of  86  to  SS 
pounds.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  ou 
iia\al  ^'unnery.   See  QUKB,  NATAL;  AmUBT| 

PAJABIXO.   A  fish.    See  Ualtbeak. 

PAJ017,  v^^'aaar,  Avmvm  (1790-1809).  A 

French  sculptor.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  was  a 
pupil  of  Lemoine,  and  obtained  the  Prix  do  Rome 
for  sculpture  in  1748.  On  liis  rc-turn  after 
twelve  years  of  study  at  Rome,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  on  the  merit  of  his 
workf  "Pluto  Holding  Cerberus  in  Chaine" 
(Louvre),  and  in  1767  he  became  professor. 
Louis  XVI.  employed  him  to  adorn  with  sculp- 
tures the  facade  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  to  exe- 
cute statuee  of  Pascal,  Turenne,  Bossuet,  BulTon, 
and  Descartes.  He  executed  aluo  the  sculptural 
of  the  Salle  de  I'Opira  at  TersalQes,  the  orna- 
ments of  the  Palais  Rourhon,  and  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Orleans.  The  Louvre  eontahta  a  number 
of  his  works,  anion^'  which  are  tlie  aristocratic 
bust  of  Madame  dc  Pompadour,  and  the  charm- 
ing Ideal  statue  of  "Fiqitibe.'*  His  art  is  char- 
acterized by  exquisite  craee,  and  resembles  that 
of  his  oontcmporarj',  the  painter  Boucher.  He 
received  u  liandsctnic  fortune  from  his  works,  but 
lost  it  by  the  Revolution.  Consult  bis  biography 
1^  Lebivtcn  (Farb,  1810). 

PAK'ENHAM,  Sir  Kdwabo  Michael  (1778- 
1815).  An  English  soldier.  He  was  bom  in 
Cointj  Westneath,  Ireland ;  entered  the  amy  at 
an  early  age,  and  by  rapid  promotion  came  to  be 
major-general  In  1812.  He  served  under  Wel- 
liiiLti  t  in  the  Peninsula,  particularly  distin- 
guishing himself  at  Salamanca,  where  he  com- 
manded the  division  which  broke  the  enemy's 
centre  and  Imiudit  sttooess  to  Wellington.  In 
1814  he  was  seteeted  to  direct  the  expedition 
apainst  New  Orlcnrs,  and  was  killed  in  the  un- 
successful at£ack  of  January  8,  1815.  See  New 
OtEBAif  8,  Battu  or. 

PAKHOI,  pilk-hoi'.  A  treaty  port  of  South- 
ern China,  iu  tiie  rrovinec  of  K  waji;;  tung, 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonpkinj,'.  2H0  nii!<« 
southwest  of  Canton  (Map:  China,  C  7).  The 
Chinese  town  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff 
on  the  top  of  which  lies  the  European  section. 
The  city  serves  as  the  port  of  Lien-ehow.  In 
1901  its  volume  of  trade  amounted  to  $2,875,000, 
the  chief  exports  being  hides,  anise-oil,  indieo, 
and  fish,  and  the  imports  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  petroleum,  and  opium.  Populatitm,  about 
20,000.  Pskhoi  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in 
1870. 

PAK-KWA,  paiiwfl'  (Oiin.,  eight  diagrams). 
Eight  figures  or  sA-mhols  said  to  have  been  elabo* 

rated  hy  tlio  mythical  Chinese  Emperor  Fuh-hi 
(q.v. ).  Each  consists  of  a  ffroup  of  three  paral- 
lel horizontal  lines,  -onu'  of  tliein  whole,  and 
some  broken  in  two,  the  broken  lines  symbolizing 
the  vin,  female  or  nejrative  principle  in  the  cos- 
mofrnnir  thforj'  held  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  un- 
broken lin«>«  the  t/anp,  male  or  positive  prin- 
ciple. Ry  rlouhlinp  thex'  ^-ronp-i  and  riuffing 
the  changes  on  the  difTereiit  |Xis-*ihle  couihina- 
tions,  a 'new  series  of  64  hexagrams  was  pro- 
duced, and  these  form  the  basis  of  the  oldest 


of  the  Chinese  dassicii  tin  yi-hing  or  "Book 
of  Changca.** 

PAKS,  pdksh.  A  market  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  County  of  Tolnai,  situated  iu  a  luarshy 
region  on  the  Danube,  00  miles  south  by  west  of 
Budapest  (Map:  Hungat7t  F  3)*  The  town 
has  a  trade  in  wine  and  poultry.  Populatioa, 
in  1800  n  "^00;  in  1900,  12,034,  mostly  Magyars. 

PAXACS.  Originally  a  building  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereign,  the  term  being  derived 
from  the  huildinps  on  the  Palatine  Hill  at 
Rome,  where  the  successive  emperors  built  their 
residences  and  balls  of  state.  In  English,  the 
word  has  strictiy  no  otiier  sense  than  this;  but 
there  are  many  recent  adaptations  from  fomign 
languages  nre  in  use  among  travelers,  stu- 

dents of  uii,  uiiti  the  like.  Thus,  the  Itali.m 
fHilazzu,  which  means  a  stately  private  dwidling; 
and,  in  some  citic-i,  one  having  a  carriage  drive- 
way (porte-cochere)  admitting  to  a  court,  is 
translated  carelessly  Iqr  'palace.'  Also,  as  'pa- 
fauEso*  is  extended  to  cover  municipal  buildings, 
such  as  those  at  Siena,  Perugia,  Gubbio.  and 
the  like,  bouie  writers  translate  Palazziu  Com- 
munale,  Palazzo  Municipale,  Palazzo  Vecchi,  by 
a  compound  term,  of  which  'palace*  forms  a 
part.  More  rarely,  the  French  word  PolotS,  as  in 
Palais  dc  Justice,  Palais  de  Commerce,  is  ren- 
dered into  English  as  'palace.'  The  use  of  the 
word  for  a  very  costly  dwelling-house  is  a  mere 
exaggerated  expression  not  received  into  Uie  lan- 
guage, aa  Imving  a  aeparata  aignifleation. 

FALACIO  VALD^S,  p&  l!l'th^5  rfti  die', 
Abmando  (IR-I.^— ).  A  Spanish  novelist,  bom 
at  Entrealgo,  in  Asturias.  lie  passed  much  of  his 
youth  at  AvilCs,  on  tbe  coast.  After  a  prelimi- 
nary training  at  Oviedo,  he  went  to  Madrid  to 
de\ote  himself  to  the  study  of  jurispnidcnce  and 
political  ecoiioniy.  He  Ijccame  a  prominent  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Atcn(H),  and  was  made  editor  of  the 
perio<lical  1m  revista  europea  when  but  twenty- 
two  years  old.  After  directing  it  for  three  years, 
he  withdrew  to  give  liimself  up  to  tbe  composi- 
tion of  novels.  The  first  of  them,  El  geHorilo 
Octavio  (1881),  illustrates  his  fondness  for  sim- 
plicity of  plot,  and  marks  him  from  the  start  as 
one  who  excels  in  the  psychological  analysis  of 
the  inner  man  as  in  the  description  of  the  aspects 
of  outer  nature.  His  second  novel,  Marta  f 
Maria  (1R83),  i<?  hy  many  deemed  to  W  his 
masterpiece.  It  deals  with  the  contrast  bctwtva 
a  life  of  active,  human  love  and  one  of  virginal 
and  mystic  contemplation.  In  his  later  novels 
Vald^H  iiiclinea  toward  naturalism.  The  more  re- 
cent works — ail  of  great  interest  and  oiost  of 
tliem,  lilce  the  Martu  y  Maria,  now  insisted  fate 
English — are:  Fl  iditio  de  un  ntfrrmtt:  Jii.s>\  a 
charming  seaside  idyll;  Aguas  fuertva,  a  collec- 
tion of  tales;  Riverita,  and  its  ^uel,  Maximina, 
ttie  latter  contoining  many  autobiographical  ele- 
ments; Bl  ouarto  poder;  La  Mtdmnm  gam 
pirin ;  La  expnmn :  La  fr :  El  mnrntrnntr :  El 
origin  del  fteftsamirntv  :  l.o.i  viajos  dr  f'ri<fi-.-  /.a 
alegriu  drl  Ctipitun  h'ifiot.  The  author's  ideas 
with  regard  to  the  art  of  fiction  are  expressed  in 
essays  prefixed  to  the  editionsof  the  Hermana  Ban 
Sulpicio  and  the  Mafoa  de  Cddts.  Other  works 
of  a  critical  nature  aret  Lot  oradoret  del  A  teneo; 
Lo.f  iKiri  li.stdF  (spni'iolf  s ;  \urro  viaje  al  Par* 
nam;  and,  productnl  in  collaboration  with  Ala5, 
La  Itteratura  en  JS8L  Consult:  Blanoo  GarcIa, 
La  literatura  etpa^la  m  9l  »iglo  XIX^  Porta 
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segunda  (Madrid,  1801);  Howells,  is  H0rptr*t 
Mofioamt  (New  York,  April,  1886,  and  Nov«ni< 
ber,  1896) ;  Baxter,  "A  Great  Modem  Spaniard,** 

in  Th>:  Athiuliv  MonlhUj  (Bos.ton,  April,  1000)  ; 
Davidsuii,  in  the  iutrixiuctiuu  to  hii»  editiua  oi 
tile  June  (iiwtun.  1S>00). 

Dil  JAtsIrt^  FBAimaBK  (1798- 
1870).  A  Bohemian  historian  and  political  lead- 
er. He  was  lK>ni  at  HtMlosIavitz  in  Moravia,  and 
Htudicd  at  Prei^iburg  uiid  Vienna.  He  became 
archivist  at  Prague  in  1823,  and  national  histori- 
ctgrapher  in  1839.  In  1848  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  tlia  Slavie  Congress  at  Pntgue,  and 
shortly  after  acted  aa  representotive  in  the  Aus- 
trian Diet  at  Krcm^ier.  A  leader  of  the  Czech 
national  party  in  tlj-  j  rovincial  Dirt  of  Hohcniia, 
he  l)«can)e  &  prominent  tigure  ia  the  political  life 
of  the  Empire,  allying  himself  (although  a  Protes- 
tmit)  with  the  Ultramontaaea  in  hia  oppoaitkm 
to  the  Awgleich  irith  Hungary.  He  toolc  part 
in  the  Panalavic  Congreaa  at  Moscow  in  1867. 
Palacky'fl  reputation  aa  hiHtoriau  rests  on  his 
Oeschichte  von  BShmen  (183U-67),  U  j^'un  in  Ger- 
toua,  and  continued  in-  Cxech,  a  work  based  on 
vaat  ori^nal  research  into  original  murccfB. 
Other  writinr^  are:  DiV  altc^tcn  Dtuknullcr  tier 
bijhmischen  Uprache  (1840);  Oenchivhte  des 
Husnitrntums  ( 1868)  j  OctdkidtU  BitMttm- 
kriegs  (1872-74). 

PAXJUXCLSH^  p&lAW,  Baou  (1844-).  A 
French  composer,  l)orn  near  Montprllior.  Tie  stud- 
ied at  the  Paris  Conservatory  un«ier  Benoist, 
Murinontel,  and  Ilalevy,  and  in  Isf  i)  \,oii  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Home  with  the  cautata  Le  czar 
ivan  IV.  During  his  stay  in  Rome  he  wrote  an 
opwa,  buffa  and.  oonaiderable  inatramental  muali^ 
mit  upon  hie  rvtuni  to  Parii  lie  became  more 
"Widely  known  f{>r  his  son^^s,  which  include: 
"MandoliiiaUi,''  "Prtfiniferes  ppuii<tfe«,"  and  Melo- 
dies ^coflsaises."  His  first  opera,  Le  p<u»ant,  was 
produced  in  1872,  and  was  followed  by  L'amour 
afrieaii^  (1876);  AnaiUM  (1878);  IMmo 
(18R5)  ;  and  Lea  Saintea  Mnrien  de  la  tner,  a 
lyric  drama  (1892).  His  most  successful  opera, 
Patrie,  i)rodui;ed  in  188tJ,  has  l)t>cn  given  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  liia  oompoaitions  also  include 
eoiuidefablc  niinred  moaie. 

PAZiADIN  (OF.  paladin,  from  Tt.  pnladim, 
from  ML.  palalinua,  warrior,  una  conu«5eted  with 
the  palace,  from  Lat.  palatium,  palace).  A 
term  originally  derived  from  the  Counts  Palatine, 
or  of  the  palace  (see  Palatthk)  ,  who  were  the 
highest  dignitaries  in  thp  Byzantine  Court,  and 
henc<»  twd  pencrally  for  a  lord  or  chifftain.  and 
by  til*-  H  :.1i:iti  Torrifuitic  pof't*)  for  a  kni^'ht-errant. 

PAXJBAJtCTIC  SBaZOK.  See  FiiLEABcnc 
Rboiotc. 

FALJEASTEB  (N'eo-Lat.,  from  fik.  raXaiAt, 
patoto«,  ancient  +  <I«t^,  aslfr,  star,  starfish). 
An  extinct  genus  of  starflslies,  found  in  rocks  of 
Ordovician  to  Carboniferous  age  in  North  Ameri- 
ca and  Europe.  See  Stabfisii. 

PJkHS^OK,  QinNTUS  Remmius.  A  Roman 
grammarian  of  the  first  oentttiy.  Be  was  bom 
at  Vieentia,  the  son  of  a  female  stave.  Unlike  the 
earlier  scholars,  who  had  made  the  older  litera- 
ture the  centre  of  their  liiifirnistie  studies,  Pala;- 
raon  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  V Crtxil,  and  is  to 
be  renoembcred  for  having  first  introduced  the 
latter's  works  as  a  text-Mok  into  the  Roman 
schools.  His  prammar.  Ir.s,  5s  '<aid  lo  have  hwm 
much  consulted  by  lat«r  grauuuariaus,  but  is 


now  lost.  The  grammar  that  bears  his  natne  b 
wM»m^  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Suetmuus  (De  Illustrihiu  Orammaticis,  23),  anii 
bv  Juvenal  (vi.,  451;  vii.,  215-210),  who  says 
that  Palwmou  was  the  master  of  (juintilian. 
t'onsull:  Nettleship,  in  the  English  Journal  of 
rkitohify  {xf.,  192) ;  and  Marschall,  De  liem- 
mU  Polvmonls  Ltbris  Grummatieig  (Leipzig, 
1887  I 

PAX.ffiOBOTA]!JY,  etc.  8©e  Pai-eobcti any,  etc. 

PA'UBOCBEXT'BIA  (Neo-I.At.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Gk.  «raXai^t,  palaiot,  ancient,  -f-  Neo  Ijit.  ('rvuni<i, 
from  Gk.  Kpiewra,  Kreouta,  a  character  of  Greek 
mythology).  A  Lower  Devonian  barnacle  that 
lived  as  a  eommensal  in  cnvitiss  of  the  coral 
Favositcs.  See  Bakhacije. 

PA'LuBOHATTE  RIA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Qk,  wmKitfiAtf  palaios,  andcnt  Neo-l^t. 
Batterio,  of  uneertafn  origin).   A  fossil  lizard* 

like  reptile  of  ihr-  m  li  i  IMiynehocephalia,  found 
in  the    Perniiuu    iurmatiuus  of    Europe.  See 

BarmmocmuxiA. 

PA'LJEOL'OaTTS  (Lat.,  from  Qk.  HaXatAXo- 
70s,  J'alniuloyos  \ .  'l  ]ui  name  of  an  illustrious 
Byzantine  family,  which  lirst  appears  in  history 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  attained  the  Im- 
perial dignity  in  the  penon  of  Michael  VIII. 
(q.v.),  who  became  Emperor  of  Nica>a  in  1259, 
and  moimted  the  throne  of  Constantinople  in 
1261.  His  successor  on  11:  ine  wius  his  son 
Andronicus  IL,  in  whosu  rei^Mi,  wiiich  extended 
from  1282  to  1328,  the  Turks  commenced  a  serin 
of  assaults  on  the  Bysantine  dominions.  He  as- 
sociated his  son,  Michael  IX.,  with  himself,  hut 
was  dethroned  by  his  grandson,  Andronicus  III., 
who  reigned  from  1.5J8  to  i;541.  Tlic  lutttr  waa 
an  alile  warrior  and  ruler,  who  repeatedly  de- 
feated the  Bulgarians,  the  Tatars  of  the  Golden 
Horde,  and  the  Servians,  but  was  unsuccessful 
against  the  Catalans  in  Greece,  while  the  Turks 
during  his  reign  ravaged  the  coasts  Of  Thraoe 
a^  far  as  the  Balkans.  I!  was  greatly  esteemed 
hy  his  subjects,  and  w.  11  aierilcd  the  title  of 
'fatlier  of  his  country.'  Andronicus  111.  was  suc- 
ceeded l»y  his  son,  John  V.,  who  rule<l.  with  some 
interruptions,  from  1341  to  ISOl.  During  his 
mioori^  his  mother,  Anna,  and  John  Cantacuas- 
nus  were  regents.  The  latter  in  self- protection 
had  himself  proclaimed  ro  Kmperor  as  John  VL 
in  1341.  (SeeCANTACfZK."«8UH.)  During  John  V.*8 
reign  the  Turks  made  great  progress,  and  the  Em- 
peror was  compelled  in  1370  to  agree  to  pay  them 
an  annual  tribute.  In  1376  John  was  overthrown 
by  his  son, Andronicus  IV. .but  rcpained  the  crown 
iu  1379.  In  l.TOO  the  son  of  Andronicus  IV., 
John  VII.,  dethroned  tiim  and  rulwl  for  a  few 
months,  but  John  V.  ultimately  repaineil  the 
crown,  and  retained  it  until  his  death,  February 
16,  139L  Jdm  VII.  sou^t  Turkish  aid,  and 
compelled  the  son  and  ineoeasor  of  John  V., 
Manuel  II.  (q.v.),  to  make  him  co-Emperor  in 
1308,  but  in  1402  he  wan  »cut  to  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  and  in  1407  given  some  land  in  Thes- 
saly  and  M%'yHn^^^^l^^  ^hich  the  Turka  soon  con- 
quered. He  died  about  1408.  The  sueoessor  of 
Manuel  II.  was  his  son.  John  VIII..  who  ruled 
from  142.")  to  1448.  On  hi-int;  prc^-cd  hy  the 
Turks  lie  hehi  out  to  the  Popes  the  old  l)ait  of 
the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Wt'siern  churclies 
under  his  sway,  and  even  presented  himself  at 
tho  Council  of  Florence,  wiiere,  in  July,  1439, 
the  union  of  the  chuzdi«e  wan  brought  about. 
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But  on  bia  return  to  Caautantinoplo  the  oppoei- 
taon  qI  tiM  Greek  ecclemfiMM  to  the  union*  sup* 
ported  hj  the  people,  rendered  the  agreement  of 

Florence  a  dead  U  tti  r.  T\\e  Pope,  howc\  or,  stirred 
up  LadislaA  of  Hungary  and  Poland  to  attack 
the  Turks,  but  they  could  not  Ik-  driven  back. 
John  wai  sucoeeded  by  his  brother  Coiw  tan  tine 
XI.,  who  ruled  fnnn  1448  to  1453,  and  with  him 
the  Byzantinp  Empire  cndfd.  (See  Constantijik 
XI.)  "  A  briiiKli  of  tl>c  Palflpologi  ruled  Mont- 
ferrat,  in  Itiily,  from  i;!00,  but  became  extinct 
in  tlie  sixteenth  century.  The  Palaologi  were 
etmiiccted  hy  marriaee  with  the  ruling  families 
of  Hungary  and  Servw,  and  the  nkoe  of  the  laet 
Byzantine  Emperor  raarried  Ivan  III.,  Csar  of 
Hii'stia— a  fact  whieli  the  Czars  of  Eus^ia  were 
wont  to  bring  forward  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  their  elainu  to  Eunqiean  Tnilc^. 

PAX^ONTS'CTTS  fX-  I  t  fi m  nv  r.x- 
Xot^,  palaios,  ancient  +  Syurroi,  omxkus,  ush  of 
tiie  ood  kind,  diminutive  of  iim,  onos,  a^s).  A 
fenuB  of  fossil  actinopterygiaa  fishes  found  in 
the  Permian  rocks  of  Europe.  The  body  was 
long  and  Klender,  covered  with  rej,nilar  i,'anoid 
wale**,  and  was  provided  with  j^niall  trianguhir 
dorsal,  pectoral.  j»elvic,  and  anal  tinn.  It  is  espe- 
cially common  in  the  shales  of  England  and  in 
the  oopper^bearing  shales  of  Thurinfia,  in  Ger- 
many. 

PA'LJEOSPON'DYLUS  (Neo  Lat.,  from  Gk. 
r«X«t^,  palaioa,  ancient  +  «nr6^vXot,  spondylos, 
94Mv)^,  sphondj/lo$t  Tertebra).  A  very  inter- 
estinff  flsh-Iike  fossil  found  in  the  flagstones  of 

the  Old  Red  Sandstone  at  Achanarras,  near 
Thurso.  Scotland.  The  entire  fossil  is  scarcely 
two  iiiclies  loiij;.  an<i  it  consists  of  an  anterior 
broader  cephalic  portion  and  a  long  jMisterior 
Blender  vertebral  column,  terminated  by  a  deli- 
cate feather-like  fin.  The  stnicture  of  the  head 
Te'somhlf*  that  of  the  recent  lamprey,  and  on  this 
n  i:if  Pala-ospondylus  is  supposed  to  be  an 
anct^stral  lamprey,  in  which  all  the  cartilages 
were  calcified.  Consult:  Dean,  "The  Devonian 
I^apref,  Palaeospondylua  gunni  Traquir,  with 
Notes  on  the  Systematio  Arranieement  of  the 
Fish-like  VcHelirata."  in  Yeir  York  Aindemy 
of  Hriencrtf,  ilrmnirs.  vol.  ii.,  part  i.  (Xevv  York, 
ISI'IM.     See  t'Ytl.o.STOMl. 

PAUEOTHEOUUK  (Xco-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
raXai<if,  palaios,  ancient  +  #iw>&>r,  fMWon,  di- 
Tiiii  iitivc  of  thfr.  wild  l>ea8t).    An  extinct 

[lerissodactylate  hoofed  mammal  nf  th<»  size  of  a 
rhinoperos  found  in  abundance  in  some  I'.ocene 
deposits  of  Europe!.  It  was  described  and  named 
by  Covfer  in  1804  from  speeiitnens  exhumed  at 
(lie  pr^'P^'iini  qnarrie?!  at  ATontmnrtre.  near  Paris. 
By  j>oiiie  authors  it  ha^  he^tn  looked  upon  as  a 
three-toed  ancestor  of  the  horse,  but  it  is  more 
properly  considered  to  represent  a  lateral  off- 
shoot from  the  main  tine  of  evolution  of  the 
horM".   fJee  TTnnsF.  Fossil. 

PAIiiETHATUS  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  HaXa/^ 
TSt,  Pata^hatos) .  A  r.rw'k  mythoprnpher,  of  an 
uncertalii  period,  who  is  said  to  have  written  in 
several  books  an  historical  and  allcKoricnl  ex- 

l>l«t\.ifiiin  of  Greek  inytU''.  Of  this  work  there  ii 
extant  only  a  short  abHtrnet,  On  Incri'dibie  Talin 
{Jltpl  ArUruf),  which  was  formerly  a  favorite 
school  book,  in  it  Palephatas  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count of  sbrnit  fiftv  of  the  most  cfflcbrsted  Oivek 
heeiids,  1  tt'imis  tlicni  arer.rdinp  to  the 
luelliud  oi  iiimoiicruji.    The  treatise  has  been 


edited  by  Westermann,  in  his  MvAryp^l^  (Bnias- 
wick,  l^).  Consult  Wipprecht,  guetiioH0$ 
PuUBphatea  (ISOfi). 

PALAFOX  Y  UELZI,  pil'IA  fOu'  *  m&l'th^, 
Jotst;  UE,  Duke  of  .Saragossa  (1780-1847).  A 
Si>anish  patriot  and  soldier.  He  entered  the 
army  in  17S)2j  and  was  lieutenant  in  1808.  Upon 
the  invasion  of  the  Prench  he  carried  on  a  Itores 
guerrilla  warfare  against  them  :  \v.i9,  made  Cap- 
tain-General of  .\ragon;  un^uec* '^sfully  at- 
tempted to  hold  the  line  of  the  Khro,  and  ili  — 
tingiiished  himself  by  his  heroic  defense  of  Sara- 
gossa,  July  27-August  14,  1808,  and  December 
20,  1808- February  21,  1809.  He  waa  taken  a 
prisoner  to  France  snd  kept  at  Vinoennes  until 
the  restoralion  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814,  when 
he  Wild  made  (Japlain-(i«u«?ral  of  Aragon.  He 
commanded  the  National  Guard  from  1820  to 
1823,  and  afterwards  lived  in  disgrace  till  1836. 
when  he  became  Duke  of  Saragoesa  and  gmadce 
of  the  first  class. 

PALAIHNIHAN,  p4  ll'n«-&n  (Klamath 
p'laikni,  mountaineers).  A  small  linguistic  fam- 
ily of  North  American  Indians,  living  in  north- 
eastern California,  in  the  basin  of  the  Pit 
Tviver,  whence  they  ftre  called  also  Pit  River  In- 
dians. Sevcu  tribal  divisjdns  havp  been  recog- 
nized among  them.  In  their  social  life  and 
morals,  no  less  than  in  their  vigor,  the  Palaih- 
nihan  tribes  are  among  the  lowest  aboriginal 
peoples. 

PALAIS  «OTrBBON,  pAlft'  b«SBr1id3»'.  See 

Ch.\.mhkf  I  K-  I  n'ri  rfs. 

PALAIS  DE  JXrSTICE,  p&'liV  de  zh\\n'U.'i,'. 
A  group  of  bnildinys  on  the  He  de  la  Cit^^  in 
Paris,  oeeupying  the  site  of  the  old  royal  palace, 
and  devot^  to  the  law  courts.  Of  the*  ancient 
palace,  which  was  presented  to  the  Parlement 
by  Charles  \  11.  in  1431,  the  only  i>ortions  spared 
by  the  fires  of  1618  and  1776  are  the  Tour  de 
r'Horloge,  containing  the  oldest  public  clock  in 
France,  dating  from  1370,  the  famous  Sainte- 
Chapelle  (q.v.),  the  Conciergerie  <q.v.),  the  SO* 
called  Kitchens  of  Saint  I>ouis.  and  three  towers. 
During  the  war  of  the  (dnimune  in  H71  a  larj.f 
part  of  the  structure  was  destroyed,  but  has 
been  restored.  A  numU'r  of  the  courts  open 
into  the  Balls  des  Pas-Perdus,  one  of  the  lar^ 
halls  in  existenoe,  240  feet  long,  00  feet  wide, 
and  33  feet  high.  T'o  hill  was  formerly  the 
great  hall  of  the  royal  jnhice,  and  itjnai»ts  of 
two  galleries  sejia rated  by  arcades.  It  contains 
several  monuments  and  statues.  The  chief  en- 
trance of  the  Palais  de  Justice  is  formed  by  the 
handsome  Court  of  Honor,  adorned  with  alle- 
gorical statues. 

PALAIS  ROYAL,  iia'lA'  rwii'yiil'  iFr..  n\v.d 
palace).  The  name  now  borne  by  a  hetrnv 
treneous  mass  of  buildings  on  the  e.istcrn  side  of 
the  Rue  Richelieu  in  Paris,  ctimposed  of  a  palace, 
theatres,  public  gardens,  ba;uiars,  shops,  caft'^'S, 
and  restaurants.  The  idd  jialace  ^^as  Iniilt  Iv^ 
tween  1G19  and  lOHfi  on  the  site  of  the  Hotel 
Ranibouillet  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  at  his 
death  bequeathed  it  to  Louis  XIII.  It  subse- 
quently became  the  residence  of  the  Oricana 
branch  of  the  Bourbon"?,  nnd  during  the  minority 
of  T^uis  XV.  acquired  a  scandalous  notoriety 
ns  the  scene  of  the  wild  orgies  in  which  the  Re- 
gent, Orleans,  and  his  dissolute  companions  were 
wont  to  Indulge.  In  the  time  of  his  great -grand- 
wm.  Philippe  Egalitf-.  it  l>ecamc  the  focus  of  revo- 
lutionary intrigue.  This  prince,  partly  to  repair 
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his  imi)Overished  fortune  nml  partly  to  prove  the 
Bincerity  of  his  professed  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  Paris,  converted  part  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Piiliiis  Rinal  iiitu  a  plaoe  of  public  n^ort. 
and  the  paviiiouK  uf  tlic  >:rcAt  court  into  bazaars, 
which  were  divided  into  xhom  and  stalls.  On 
the  downfall  of  E^alit^^  the  building  was  taken 
poaseMion  of  by  the  Republican  Goreinment. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  it  was  occu- 
pied by  I^uis  Philippe  till  his  elevation  to  the 
thron<>  of  Fraiicf  in  IH'.W.  when  it  was  incorpo- 
■  rated  in  the  general  domains  of  the  State.  The 

Eilace  was  sacked  by  tlie  nob  during  the  Revo- 
tiom  of  1848»  when  mai^  of  its  work*  ci  art 
mre  destroyed.  It  was  thoroughly  repaired  and 
magnificently  furnished  in  1855,  and  given  by 
Napoleon  III.  to  his  uncle,  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
whose  son.  Prince  Napoleon,  resided  there  until 
1871.  The  Communists  act  fire  to  the  palace  in 
1871,  and  all  the  apartments  occupicu  by  the 
Prince  were  destroyed,  but  the  flames  were 
checked  before  they  spread  to  the  galleries  and 
shops,  aud  the  injured  portions  were  restored  in 
the  autumn  of  1873.  The  garden,  with  its  ave- 
nues and  parterres,  fountains,  and  grass  plots, 
still  ocmstitutes  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most 
frequented  spots  in  the  whole  city;  and  its  <!af6s 
still  maintain,  in  great  measure,  fluir  f.  -ni'T 
reputation.  The  north  Hide  uf  the  grand  court  is 
oer-eiipieil  by  tile  Theiitre  ihi  PaliJa  Royat,  de- 
Voted  to  high  contetiy  and  farce. 

TkLAVEiyES  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  naXoft^S^f). 
In  (Ireek  mythnlof^-.  a  hero,  son  of  Nauplius  ond 
Clymene.  In  Homer  he  is  not  mentioned,  but  in 
tlur  later  literature  on  the  Trojan  War  he  plays 
a  prominent  part»  being  eepecially  noted  for  Ma 
qmck  understanding  and  reeouroe.  His  wit  de- 
tected the  simulated  madness  of  Odysseus,  by 
placing  the  infant  Tcknuuhus  in  front  of  his 
father's  plow.  To  him  also  wa^t  ascrilH-ii  tlie 
invention  of  letters,  numbers,  weights  and  nieas- 
urea,  moaey,  dice,  and  draughts.  This  last,  w« 
•re  told,  was  to  divert  the  army  in  a  time  of 
searcity.  His  death  was  attributed  to  the  jeal- 
ousy uf  Odysseus  and  Dioinedes.  or  the  reven;^c 
of  Odysseus,  but  the  stories  as  to  the  plot 
and  its  execution  varied  widely.  The  name 
Palamidi,  which  is  now  borne  by  Uie  rocky  height 
Aore  the  modem  Nanplia,  is  commonly  mlieved 
to  point  to  a  eiilt  of  the  hero  in  the  neiphbor- 
hoon.      Consult    .lahn,    I'aUinurltK  (Hamburg, 

I8:;i.  1  _ 

PAT.AMF.1>ESZ»  pftU-mft'dta,  AllTOHlS 
(c.1601-73),  aumaroed  SnETAntrs.    A  Dutch 

Kiinter,  bom  probably  at  Delft,  or,  according  to 
oubraken,  in  London,  where  his  father,  a  gem- 
setter  and  painter,  was  in  the  s<rvi(e  of  .Tames 
I.  He  entered  the  guild  of  Delft  in  1621,  and 
waa  ita  president  in  1673.  He  painted  the  fig- 
ures in  Van  Delen's  architectural  pictures,  and 
probably  through  him  met  Dirk  Hals,  whose  in- 
fluence is  noticeable  in  )iis  works.  TTis  subjects 
are  portraits  or  military  seenen,  treated  with  vi- 
vacity and  glowing  color.  Among  his  authentic 
Worka  are:  "Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,"  in  the 
Berlin  Museum ;  "Spanish  Soldiers  and  Girls  in 
a  Peasnnt'si  rottaL'e"  (I'^'i);  ".\  Soldier  Bar- 
Rttininj,'  for  a  Hare,"  and  a  "Soldier  Making 
Love."  all  in  the  Museiuii  at  Hnnover;  and  a 
guard-room  scene,  in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery 
in  Vienna.  With  Van  Delen.  he  painted  "The 
Meeting  of  the  SUtes-Genexal"  <1651),  in  The 
Hague  MUMiim.  Bia  InotlMr,  PAiJkiiB»e  ( tM7- 


38),  was  his  pupil,  and  painted  much  the  same 
subjects  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  less  skill. 
There  is  a  spirited  "Charge  of  (^avalrj'"  in  the 

r<  r!in  Mnseiii),  \'.  itli  name. 

FAL'AMON'  AJTD  ASCITE,  Ar'alt.  Two 
Theban  princes,  imprisoned  by  Theseus,  who  both 

loved  Kmilia.  .sister  to  Ifippolyta.  Their  story 
is  told  by  Chaucer,  in  the  "Knight's  Tale,"  which 
was  taken  from  Boccaccio's  "Tescidc."  A  French 
poem,  "Palamon  and  Areite,"  by  Anna  de  Gre- 
ville,  appeared  in  1487.  The  same  story  is  used 
in  Fletcher's  tragedy  Tim  \f}h!r  Kiufttnrn, 
printed  in  1UU4,  but  probably  written  in  Hi  10 
and  said  to  have  been  revist-il  by  ShakesjH-are. 
The  tale  is  also  used  in  Edwardeh'n  play  i'aUi- 
mon  and  Arcite,  now  lost,  produced  for  Queen 
Eliiabeth  at  Oxford,  1506.  Another  loet  play  of 
this  title  is  mentioned  in  fTenstowe'a  Dtoty  aa 
played  in  1594.  Dryden  intrmluced  a  version  of 
the  story  in  his  "Fubk-.s"  tit  1700. 

PALANPUB,   or   FAELANFUB,  pK'Un- 

pour'.  A  native  State  of  Gujarat,  India,  feuda- 
tory to  Bombay  (Map:  India,  B  4).  Area,  .1177 
square  miles.  Population,  in  1S!H.  •i74.st;4;  in 
lUOl,  222,627,  the  decrease  being  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  plague  and  famine  of  1800-1900. 
The  capital,  £^nlanpur>  is  a  station  of  the  Baj- 
putana-Malwa  line,  sjad  had  a  population  of 

17  7'''»  in  IWl. 

PAI^AFBAT,  piTi'prft',  Jean,  Sieur  de  Bigot 
(1650-1721).  A  frenen  dramatist,  bom  at  Tou< 
louse.  He  became  secretary  to  the  Grand  Prior 
of  Vendrtme  ( Ix)ire-et-Cher) .  With  David  Au- 
gustin  de  Brueys  he  wrote  a  number  of  playn 
once  esteemed  for  their  wit.  He  himself  wu.h 
the  sole  author  of  a  few,  iiuludiiig  Quiproquo 
and  Hareuie  et^  Omphale,  All  were  collected 
in  five  vnliuneB  in  1796-55. 

PALAm  (OF.  /Kiliit,  from  Lat.  palatum,  pal- 
aiu$t  palate,  roof  of.  the  mouth).  The  palate 
forms  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  oonsists  of  two 

portions,  the  hard  palatf  in  front  and  the  soft 
palate  behind.  The  framework  of  the  htird 
palate  is  forincd  by  the  jmlalr  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  and  by  the  horizontal 
process  of  the  palate  bone,  and  is  bounded  in 
front  and  at  the  sides  by  the  alveolar  arches 
and  gums,  and  posteriorly  it  is  continuous  with 
the  soft  palate.  It  is  eovered  by  a  dens«^  .struc- 
ture formed  by  the  periosteum  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  which  are  closely  adherent. 
Along  the  middle  line  la  a  linear  ridge  or 
raphe,  on  either  side  of  whieh  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  thick,  pale,  and  corrugated,  while  hf»- 
hind  it  is  thiu,  of  a  darker  tint,  and  smooth. 
This  Tuembrane  is  eo\ered  with  scaly  epithelium, 
and  is  furnished  with  numerous  follicles  (the 
palatal  glands).  The  wft  palate  is  a  movable 
fold  of  mucous  membrane  inclosing  muscular 
fibres,  and  suspended  from  the  posterior  border 
of  the  hard  palate  so  as  to  form  an  ineotnplete 
H<«ptum  between  the  mouth  and  the  pharyn.x;  its 
sides  heina  blen<led  with  the  pharjmx,  while  its 
lower  border  is  free.  When  occupying  ita  usual 
position  (that  is  to  say,  when  the  muscular  fibres 
ciintained  in  it  are  relaxed),  it.-*  anterii)r  ^nrfjie« 
i.>  luncavc;  antl  when  its  mu?<cles  are  e.iUcil  into 
action,  a.**  in  swallowing  n  morsel  of  food,  it  is 
raised  and  made  tens*-,  and  the  food  is  thus  pre- 
vented from  passing  into  the  posterior  narcs,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  dirtH-ted  obliquely  backward 
and  downward  into  the  pharynx.  Hanging  from 
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the  midJk-  of  the  soft  palate's  lower  border  la 
a  iimail  conical  ]x>nduluua  prooeas,  th«  uvula; 
and  passing  outward  from  tmr  uvula  on  eaeh  aide 
are  two  curved  folds  of  muooiM  ■wnbiBBe  con- 
talniog  muMtilar  fibres,  and  called  flie  arvlbev  i» 
pillars  of  the  aoft  palate.  The  anterior  pillar  is 
continued  downward  to  the  i^ide  of  the  base  of 
the  tongiie,  and  is  formed  by  the  projection  of 
the  palato-gloBsus  muscle.  The  po»terior  pUUtr 
is  larger  than  the  anterior,  and  runs  downward 
and  backward  to  the  side  of  the  pharj'nx.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  pillars  are  tloselv  united 
above,  but  are  separateil  below  by  an  aiipular 
interval,  in  which  the  tomil  of  either  side  is 
lodged.  The  tonsils  (amygdakt)  are  glandular 
onsani  «f  a  founded  form,  which  vary  flonaider- 
ablj  in  siae  in  different  indiTtduals.  The^  are 

composed  of  nil  n.Hsemblajje  of  rail  CO  US  follicles 
intermingled  with  diffuse  adenoid  tissue  and  cov- 
ered by  a  mucous  membrane.  Tl>e  follicles  se- 
crete a  thidc,  grayish  matter,  and  onen  on  the 
aorfaeo  of  the  ginnd  hf  nutoerooa  (18  to  16} 
orifices. 

The  space  left  between  the  arches  of  the  palate 
on  the  two  sides  in  I'alled  the  inthmus  of  the 
fauces.  It  in  bounded  above  by  the  free  margin 
of  the  jnilate,  below  by  the  tongue,  and  on  each 
side  by  the  (dllars  of  the  soft  palule  and  tonsils. 

As  the  u|)i>er  lip  may  be  Hsjiured  through  im- 
jiorfect  develoj)ment  (in  which  case  it  presents 
the  condition  known  as  the  hare-Hp),  so  also 
may  there  be  more  or  less  decided  fissure  of  the 
palate.  In  the  slightest  form  of  this  affection 
the  uvula  merely  is  fissured,  while  in  extreme 
cases  the  cleft  exli  ii  1-  fhrough  both  tlie  soft  mil 
hard  jjalate  as  far  forward  a.s  the  lips,  and  is 
then  often  conibine<l  with  hare-lip.  When  the 
fissure  is  considerable,  ii  materially  inierfevea 
with  the  acts  of  siwking  and  swallowing,  and 
the  infant  runs  a  great  risic  of  being  starved; 
and  if  the  child  grows  up,  its  articulation  is 
painfully  indistinct.  W  hen  the  fissure  is  con- 
fined to  the  soft  palate,  repeated  cauterization 
of  the  angle  of  the  fissure  lUM  aooMitinwa  been 
found  sufficient  to  eflfect  a  cure  bj  means  of  tha 
contraction  that  follows  each  burn.  As  a  general 

rule,  however,  the  child  is  allowed  to  reach  the 
age  of  live  or  «ix  ytars  without  intervention, 
when  the  operation  of  staphylorrhaphy  (suture 
of  the  soft  parts)  is  performed.  If  the  fissure 
involves  the  luird  palate  as  well  as  the  soft 
pnintf  that  structure  i^  also  repaired  at  the 
sanir  tune,  the  op«>ration  U-ing  known  as  uranO' 
plasty.  .\cute  iiiilanimation  of  the  tomitlB  is 
treated  of  in  the  article  Toksu4JTI8. 

Cbronie  enlargement  of  fh«  tonsils  is  very  fn- 
qtient  in  ehildreu  and  the  adolescent,  and  is  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  adults.  Its  usual 
symptoms  in  children  are  inulUed  speech,  ob- 
struction in  breathing,  and  a  disposition  to  acute 
attacks  of  tonsillitis.  DeafneHs  occasionally  is 
present  both  in  children  and  adults  from  pica- 
Htirc  of  the  enlarged  tonsils  upon  the  openings 
of  the  Eustacliinn  lubes.  The  condition  of 
chronic  t^m-sillitis  is  to  he  met  by  general  meas- 
ures designed  to  improve  the  tone  and  nutrition 
of  tlie  individual,  such  as  an  open-air  life  and 
the  use  of  such  tonics  as  iron  and  cod-liver  oil. 
When  the  symptoms  of  enlarged  tonsils  are  espe- 
cially noticeable  and  the  general  health  is  suffer- 
inir.  the  organs  should  be  removed  fay  aoigioal 
measures. 

The  uMtia  ia  subject  to  relaxation  or  elonga- 


tion. When  this  occurs  the  appendage  is  found 
to  be  more  or  letut  onleuiatous  and  protruding 
downward  toward  the  larynx,  where,  by  its 
irritatioiit  it  often  gives  raw  to  a  oonstant  tkk> 
ling  cougn.  The  condition  is  usually  relieved 
by  astringent  applications  and  gargles.  Where 
tiiciie  fail  to  relicvf  the  condition,  the  excettd 
must  be  >  ii    ivvay  by  the  surgeon. 

FAXATINATS  (*F.  poiatinaf,  from  UJU  poi- 
9im«9,  palatine,  from  Lat.  poiafiaus,  relating  io 
II  i  ;iln  1  iir  to  the  Palatine  Hill,  from  palatium, 
palace,  i'aiatin«  Uill).  A  feudal  district  whusts 
ruler  exercised  nearly  all  the  prerogatives  of 
sovereignty.  Under  the  Franldah  Merogringian 
kings,  a  oomes  potetiNiis,  or  count  of  ttie  palaoe, 
was  a  high  judicial  nffin'r  residing  at  Court. 
After  the  time  of  Charltuiagne,  the  office  became 
locali'f  1  iiih!  Ct  ml -rial,  and  the  comes  palatinus 
ruled  in  almost  complete  independence  over  his 
own  district,  often  near  the  frontier.  As  early  as 
the  eleventh  oentwiy  the  Count  Palatine  (Pfals- 
graf )  of  the  Rhine  appears  among  the  hereditary 
prinocs  of  the  Gennm  Kni[>ire.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  term  palatinate  or  eounty  palatine 
was  introduced  into  England  from  the  Continent 
to  designate  a  jurisdiction  whose  beginning  can 
in  some  instanoea  be  traoed  back  to  Anglo-Saxon 
times.  There  were  three  principal  rauntie.s  pala- 
tine in  England— Chester,  Durnan],  and  I-ancas- 
It  r  -whose  origin  and  development  were  no  doubt 
iiitlucuml  by  their  proximity  to  the  frontier. 
The  counts  or  earls  palatine  ruled  over  entire 
counties,  so  that  all  the  landowners  held  feu- 
dally of  them;  they  received  the  whole  profits 
of  the  courts  and  exercised  all  the  regalia  or 
royal  rights,  nominated  the  sheriffs,  held  their 
own  councils,  and  acted  as  indeix-mlent  princes, 
except  in  the  owing  of  homage  and  fealty  to  the 
XJng;  The  Duchy  of  I^ncaster  was  a  creation 
of  the  year  1351,  but  has  since  1309  been  united 
with  the  Crown  in  such  manner  that  the  King 
Tiili  i  within  its  borders  not  as  King,  but  as 
Duke  Palatine  of  Lancaster.  Its  legal  juris- 
diction has  since  1873  been  transferred  to  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  but  its  revenues  are  still 
independent  of  Psrllamentaty  oontroL  Chester 
was  united  with  thr  Crown  in  1301,  and  has 
since,  toRether  witli  the  Principality  of  Wales, 
been  vested  in  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign. 
Durham  ceased  to  be  a  separate  jurisdiction 
under  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  IH.'ttl.  Other 
counties  palatine  were  formerly  Kent,  Shrop- 
shire, Pembrokeshire,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  Hex- 
amshire,  though  the  vani  in/  >  xtent  of  their  im- 
munities makes  it  difHeult  in  .some  cam  to  de- 
termine whether  they  were  true  palatinates.  In 
very  early  times  there  were  similar  Juriadictiotta 
in  seotland,  the  most  important  or  wkidi  waa 
that  of  Strathearn.  The  Province  of  ^faryhmd. 
in  America,  was  granted  to  the  Haltimores.  on 
the  model  of  the  Palatinate  of  Durham.  Consult: 
Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  of  t'.iKjlnnd,  voL  i. 
(«th  ed.,  Oxford.  1897)  ;  Lapslev,  The  Cowi^ 
PnUuinr  nf  fhirham  (New  York,  IflOO). 

PALATINATE,  Tilt  (Ger.  Ffalz.  palace). 
The  name  of  two  little  countries  in  the  old  ^^i•r• 
man  Empire,  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  ttie  Lio««;r 
or  Rhenish  Palatinate,  whidi  were  politically  con- 
nect ed  till  KV20.  The  I'pper  Palatinate  at 
present  included  within  the  Bavarian  district  of 
the  I'pper  Palatinate  (Oberpfalz)  and  Kegens 
burg.  The  capital  was  Amberg.  The  Lou'cr 
Pnlatinate  (Unterpfals)  was  oeanpoaad  of  na  ir> 
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regular  and  disjointed  territory  on  both  sides  of 
the  Rhine,  included  roughly  within  the  sipace 
marked  olF  by  the  cities  of  Mainz,  VVorma,  Heil- 
bronn.  Landau,  and  ZweibrUcken.    It  included 
the  EkctorAl  i'alHtinate  (Mrith  Heidelberg,  and 
for  a  time  Mannheim,  uh  iU  capit^tl ) ,  the  Princi- 
iwlity  of  Simmern,  the  Duchy  of  ZwcibrUckon 
(Deux  r(»nt.s),  tlic  principalities  of  Veldenz  and 
Lauiern,  eu>.   Within  its  borders  were  embraced 
also  the  episcopal  leee  of  Wofios  and  Sptyer,  the 
free  cities  of  Worms  and  Speyer,  the  countv  of 
LeininffCB,  etc.  The  Counts  Palatine  of  the  Rhine 
(see  Palatinate),  whose  original  seat  was  \i\ 
la-('ha{»f lie,  appear  in  the  eleventh  centiuy  as 
iKiKlin;;  a  leading  position  among  the  hereditary 
Uerman  princes.   In  1214  the  Rhenish  Palatinate 
was  acquired  by  the  House  of  VVittcMiaeli  in  tba 
person  of  Louis  I..  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  there- 
after for  four  Uuudrud  years  its  history  is  the 
\mm\  storj'  of  partition  nnd  n  iinioii.  varied  with 
occasional   increase  of  territory   through  pur- 
chase.   Kiirly  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  part 
of  Bavaria  between  the  Danube  and  the  Jb'icbtel- 
gebirge  was  made  over  by  tlie  Emperor  Louis 
the    Bavnri.Ti]    tn    lii-i    kiiismen    riilin^r    in  the 
Rhenish  Pulalinale;  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
I  pper  Palatinate.    In  1358  the  Golden  Bull  of 
tbe  £mperor  Charles  IV.  designated  the  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine  as  one  of  the  seven  Impe- 
rial Electors.  IJupert  1.  of  tlie  Palntinatr  fnnn<1rd 
the  Uiii\  er-.ily  of  1  leidclhrr;;  in  i;W("i.  liujwrt  II  I. 
occupied  tlie  Iiii|KTial  liirone  of  (lerniany  from 
1400  to  1410.    The  liefuruiation  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  Paint inate,  and,  influenced  by  the 
teaohinga  of  Melamihthon,  the  Elector  Frederick 
II.    (1544-56)    embraced    the   reformed  faith. 
Under  Frederick  III.  f  l.")."i!)-7('!K  «lio  iiia UL'urated 
the  Sininiem  line  in  the  Electoral  Palatinate, 
Calvinism  was  made  the  established  religion,  and 
the  Heidelbeiv  Catechism  was  drawn  up  ( 15113) . 
Frederick  TIL  also  aided  the  fVench  Huguenots 
and  extended  his  protection  to  Protestant  refu- 
gees from  France.    Frederick  IV.   {15H3  ir.lt)) 
be<ame  head  of  the  Kvan;,'elii'al  I'nion  formed  in 
1608  by  the  Protestant  tStates  for  the  protection 
of  their  interests.    His  son,  Frederick  V.  (1610- 
32 ) ,  the  son  of  James  I.  of  England,  was  elected 
King  in  1019  by  the  Bohemian  Protestants,  whose 
revolt   a^'ain-t  the  House  of  Ha[wlnir^'  had  in- 
auguruted  the  struggle  which   was   to  be  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.    Frederick  \\as  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  the  White  Hill  in  1620  and  was 
deprived  of  his  lands.  The  electoral  dignity  wa^ 
conferred  on  Maxiiiuli.m  I.,  Dtike  of  Uavaria.  in 
lf>2;},  and  in  ltl2M  this  jiriiice  was  fofuiully  in- 
vested witli  the  rp|)er  Palatinate.   By  the  Treaty 
of  Westplialia  the  son  of  Frederick  V.  was  re- 
stored in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and  an  eighth 
seat  in  the  Electoral  College  was  created  for  him, 
tbe  Upper  Palatinate  remaining  in  the  possession 
of  Bavaria.    Dnrinj:  the  wars  of  I.ouis  XfV.  tlie 
Palatinnte,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
lands  in  (n  rniany,  was  mercilessly  devastated  by 
the  French  armies  in  1674  and  in'  1689.  In  16.<5 
the  Simmern  line  died  out  and  was  succeeded  by 
the   eollateral   lino   of   XeidturLT.   whose  mem- 
bers were  of  the  i'Hlbolie  faith.    Tliis  led  to  the 
emigration,  in  1709-10,  of  a  large  iiumher  of 
Protestant  inhabitants  (estimated  at  13,000)  to 
England.    Thence  a  large  body  crojwied  ovft  to 
Iril:iriiL  while  others  came  to  North  rarolini. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.    In  1710  between 
3000  and  4000  'Palatines/  aa  they  ime  called, 


settled  in  Columbia  and  Ulster  counties.  X.  Y., 
whence  many  removed  to  Montgomery  and 
licrkimer  counties  and  to  Pennsylvania.  In  174S 
tbe  line  of  Neuburg  in  tbe  Electoral  Palatinate 
was  succeeded  hy  that  of  Sulzbach.  In  1777 
IVuaria  was  united  with  the  Palatinate.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Luueviile  (1801),  the  portion  of  the 
Palatinate  lying  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rliino 
woa  ceded  to  France,  while  the  territories  on  tbe 
right  bank  were  partitioned  among  Baden,  Uesse- 
Darmstadt,  Leiningen,  and  Nassau.  The  part 
beyond  the  Rhine  was  given  up  by  France  in 
is  14-15  and  was  divided  among  Bavaria,  Ilessc- 
Darmstadt,  and  Prus.sia.  The  Rhenish  Palati- 
nate (Bavaria  )  was  the  soene  of  a  revolutionary 
ujiriaiiig  in  which  waa  suppressed  Inr  Prus- 
sian arms.  The  Bavarian  Government  districts 
of  the  Palatinate  (Rhenish  Palatinate)  and 
Cf»per  Palatinate  (Upper  Palatinate  and  lUgena- 
hur;,')  have  au  area  respectively  of  2289  and 
;)72ii  «(juare  miles.  The  population  of  the  former 
iti  I'Kxi  was  831,533  and  of  the  latter  553,837. 
The  surface  of  the  Palatinate  (which  is  bounde<l 
on  the  east  by  the  Rhine)  is  diversified  with 
smiling  plains,  8\vellin^'  hills,  and  w<ioded  moun- 
tains. The  western  portion  is  traversed  by  the 
low  range  of  the  Hardt.  The  region  yiehls  boun- 
tiful crops  of  cereals,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hemp, 
flax,  etc.,  and  is  noted  for  its  wine.  The  capital 
is  Spoyer.  The  Tapper  Palatinate  is  traversed  hy 
the  offshoots  rd  the  Fiehtelgebirge,  the  Ikiheiuian 
Forest,  and  the  Havariau  Forest,  and  is  bordered 
<m  the  west  by  the  Franconian  Jura.  The  Dan- 
ube flows  along  the  southern  border.  T\\e  capi- 
tal is  Regensburg.  Consult:  Ilnusser,  (Icschich- 
te  der  rhemUehen  PfaU  (Heidelberg,  1845)  ; 
Xebenius,  0«seAt0fcto  der  FffOa  (Heidelbers^ 
1874). 

PAI.ATIKE.  .\  name  frequently  applied  in 
the  later  days  uf  the  Roman  Knijiire  to  jiersons 
in  the  im[M<rial  service  whase  duties*  connected 
them  with  the  court.  Under  Constantine  the 
Great  the  Palatini  were  tbe  troops  stationed  at 
the  capital  in  contradistinction  to  those  charged 
with  the  defence  of  the  hnnh  r.  In  the  By«intine 
Kmpire  the  term  was  applied  to  the  ofTicials 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  finances 
and  the  imperial  domains.  It  was  bestowed  as 
an  epithet  of  honor  on  persons  in  tbe  entourage 
of  the  early  Cerman  kings,  and  under  the  Caro- 
Itngian  rulers  the  Count  Palatine  was  the  high- 
est judieial  ollicer  nf  the  realm.  T]i(iti<:h.  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  number  of  counts  palatine 
were  created  and  charged  with  the  execiitioa 
of  the  imperial  will  in  various  parts  of  tbe  Em* 
pire,  the  title  ultimately  became  restricted  to 
the  ruler  of  nheHi>h  Franconia  whose  territory 
came  to  be  known  specifically  an  the  Palatinate 
(q.v.).  In  England,  after  the  Conquest,  the  see 
of  Durham,  the  earldom  of  Chester,  and  the 
<lur  h  v  of  Lancaster  were  ruled  hy  counts  pala- 
tiiu'  \Nho  were  possessed  of  re^'al  powers  within 
their  jurisdiction.  They  liol  inurts  of  their 
own  which  were  exempt  from  the  anth.irity  of 
the  king,  exercised  the  right  of  coining  money, 
and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  feudal  system  of 
land  f->M)v"  in  their  '•<>iirifir.>s. 

PALATINE  ANTHOLOOT.  A  collection  of 
Creek  poems  made  by  Constantine  Cephalait  in 

tlie  tenth  eentury,  lost,  and  rcdisefnered  in  1606 
bv  .SiilniaHiii.s  in  the  HeideUn-rg  Library.  It 
Waa  not,  liowever,  published  until  1776,  when 
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it  appeared  in  Brunck's  Anatecta.  Consult  Thttck' 
eray,  Anthologia  Urveca  (London,  1877). 

PAULTINE  HILL  (Lai.  JIm*  Pa/a(tnu«). 
The  central  bill  of  Ibe  famous  seven  hills  of 
Rome,  and  the  seat  of  the  earliest  Boman  set- 
tlements. Ill  jMiint  of  historic  interest  it 
ranks  next  to  the  Capitol  and  the  Forum.  Its 
summit  is  about  140  feet  above  the  Tiber  level. 
The  form  of  the  hill  is  irregularly  quadran|gu]ar. 
Its  northwestern  slope,  toward  the  Capitotinc 

Hill  and  the  Tilx^r,  Ava.s  called  GiidkiIuh  or 
C't  maluji.  The  ujjgin  of  the  name  i*  uncertain, 
although  several  derivations  are  given  connect- 
ing it  with  legendaiy  stories.  Romulus  is  said 
to  hare  founded  the  eity  upon  this  hill,  and  on 
(JprnmhiH  grew  the  satred  fij^-treo  (near  the 
Luiieicul)  under  which  he  and  his  bruther, 
Kenius,  were  found  Huckin^.'  the  she-wolf.  Upon 
the  Palatine  ^re  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 
the  temple  of  Qrbele,  the  .sacred  square  incloeure 
called  Koma  quadrat  a,  and  other  sacred  places 
and  edifices,  and,  during  the  Republie,  many  of 
the  finest  private  houst  s  in  Koine.  L  nder  the 
Empire  it  became  especially  the  r»it«  of  the  Im- 
perial residence.  Augustus  and  Tiberius  resided 
here,  and  at  last  Nero  included  It  entirety  within 
the  precincts  of  hts  aurta  domtu,  whfeh  Vespa- 
sian suli-eqiiently  rei^tncted  to  the  hill,  rroiii  the 
time  of  Ak'Xiiajer  Severus  it  ceased  to  \n-  the 
residence  of  the  emperors,  except  occa-ional].\ . 
Recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  numer- 
ous remains  of  the  structures  with  which  the 
Palatine  Hill  was  once  covered.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  hill  remains  yet  to  be  excavated. 

FALAT^KA.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Putnam  County,  Fla.,  60  miles  south  of  Jack- 
sonville; on  the  Saint  John's  River,  and  on  the 
Georgia  Southern  and  Florida,  the  Jacksonville, 
Tampa  and  Key  Wmt,  the  Florida  £a«t  Coast, 
and  other  railroads  (Map:  Florida,  G  2).  It 
enjoys  considerable  popularity  aa  a  winter  re- 
sort, and  Is  the  eommerdal  centre  of  a  produc- 
tive fruit-growing  and  market  gardening  section, 
its  trade  interests  being  of  considerable  impor- 
table. Fopulatiott,  in  1S90,  9099;  in  1000,  3301. 

PAXATJAN",  pft-InVAn,  or  P\rnwA\.  A  gen- 
eral desiguHtiun  of  the  Tagbanua  tribes  from 
whom  the  island  of  I'alawna  took  its  lUUM.  See 
PuiioppisE  Islands. 

PAIAtr  (pA  lou')  ISLANDS.    A  group  of 

i-'  I  1    '     1    I'acific  Ocean,  ■'^t  e  I'ki  kw  l.^ij^XDS. 

PAI.AWAK,  p&  mVAn.  or  PARAOUA,  pi^ 
ra'pw*.  One  of  the  Philii>i)i[ie  Islands,  the  e\ 
triiiie  >out liwcstcrn  of  tlu-  largir  islands  of  the 
archi|)elago  (Map:  Phiii|i|iine  Island!*,  C  10). 
With  its  numerous  dp|)endenl  islands  it  forms  a 
continnons  chain  extending  iroui  Alindoro  south- 
westward  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Borneo. 
The  chain  runs  parallel  with  the  Sulu  Archi- 
pelago and  M'paraten  the  Sulu  S-a  on  the  south- 
east from  the  China  Sea  on  the  northwest.  The 
island  of  Palawan  itself  is  of  very  elongated 
shape,  beinfr  278  miles  1on|r  from  northeast  to 
.soufhw»»sl.  with  an  average  width  of  20  to  25 
miles,  narrow t-il  into  an  isthmu.s  4'1.  miles  wide 
a  little  north  of  the  centre.  It  ranks  sixth  in 
size  among  the  Philippine  I'»l«nd''.  Tt«  area  is 
4369  squar<»  milw.  with  its  08  politically  de- 
pendent i*i1nnds  4720.  and  with  the  LI.*)  islandn 
forming  the  group  or  territorial  division  5037 
■quam  miles.   The  island  itself  is  accordingly 


a  little  smaller  and  the  group  a  little  Inr^r 
than  the  State  of  (Junnecticut.  The  pnn<'i|<al 
dependent  islands  are  tlie  ralaniianes 
lying  between  Palawau  and  Mindoro,  Dumarftn 
( 128  square  miles),  ofT  the  extreme  easteni  pint 
of  Palawan,  and  BalAbac  (108  square  miles), 
between  Palawan  and  Bonmo.  -  To  Balibac  be* 
long  a  number  uf  amall  otttlyia(  islaiida  senttefcd 
over  the  Sulu  Sea. 

The  coasts  of  Palawan  are  indented  with  nu- 
merous small  bays  and  sounds,  some  of  which 
form  ezedlent  harbors,  especially  tluit  of  Ma- 

lanipnya  (q.v.).  The  surfatc  eonsists  of  an  ele 
vatetl  tableland  falling  rapidly  toward  the  coasts 
on  either  side,  and  the  latter  are  in  >oine  plao-s 
bold  and  rugged  with  limestone  cliffs.  From 
the  plateau  an  irregular  series  pf  summits  and 
ridges,  running  generally  obliquely  across  the 
island,  rise  to  an  average  height  of  2500  feet. 
ITie  highest  point  is  Mount  .\lantalingajan.  in 
the  southern  part,  with  an  altitude  of  6843  feet. 
Owing  to  abam  and  contour  of  the  island,  the 
streams  are  all  vtxj  abort.  The  climate  is  rtgn- 
lated  by  the  winds  to  which  the  island  is  ex- 
posed, the  dry  northeast  trade  winds  during 
summer,  and  tiie  moist  .nouthwest  monsoons  in 
winter.  These  moderate  the  temperature,  but 
malarial  fevers  are  common  along  the  (oasts. 
The  flora  of  the  island  is  rich  and  varied,  with 
many  |)eculiar  species,  notably  among  the  pitcher 
plants,  the  ferns,  and  the  orchids.  The  moun- 
tains are  covered  to  their  summits  with  imnu  ns« 
forests  of  valtiable  cabinet,  building,  and  dy<^ 
woods,  loelvdlll^  ebony,  sandalwood,  logwood,  and 
many  spc^iea  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  archi- 
pelago. There  are  many  trees,  producing  resins, 
such  as  danniinr,  gum  mastic,  and  cfipal.  .\moni; 
the  animalb  the  birds,  monkeys,  and  reptiles  are 
especially  abundant^  the  pythons  readiing  aa 
enormoua  size. 

Owing  to  the  sparsencss  of  the  popuIatioB. 
economic  activities  are  in  a  very  primitive  state. 
Agricultural  products  are  raised  only  for  home 
consumption,  and  there  are  no  industries  beyond 
the  primitive  weaving  and  other  manufactures 
carried  on  by  each  family  for  home  use.  There 
are  no  regular  roads,  the  mountain  trails  and  the 
rivers  Imng  the  only  means  of  access  to  the 
interior.  The  island  is.  however.  fa\<>r.iMy 
located  for  future  devtdo]iiiienl.  lying  along 
the  route  from  India  to  Chiua  and  Vfm^*- 
Many  sailing  vessels  on  that  route  paaa  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  to  avoid  the  violent 
monsoons  in  the  China  Sea.  The  inhnbit.ints 
lia\e  never  Ix-en  enumerated,  but  their  number 
is  estimated  at  ."lO.flOO.  Abori;;in:il  Negrito*  in- 
habit the  mountains  of  the  interior;  along  the 
coast  of  the  northern  half  of  the  isltoid  arc  Ifo- 
lay.s  and  mixtures  of  Malays  and  Negritos,  known 
as  Tagbant^as  and  Tandulnnos.  The  coasts  of 
the  MUithern  half  are  o<cu])ie<l  by  Mohaninxihtn 
Moros.  liy  the  Provincial  (Jovi  rnment  Act  of 
June  23,  l'902,  the  northern  half  of  the  island, 
lying  north  of  parallel  of  latitude  10",  together 
with  the  Calamlanes  and  other  adjacent  isisBd^. 
wa.s  constituted  as  the  Province  of  Paragua.  with 
the  seat  of  government  at  Cuyo.  on  the  island  of 
that  name  in  the  Sulu  Sea.  The  portion  of 
Palawan  lying  south  of  parallel  10*,  known  aa 
More  Palawan,  wns  left  wfthont  dvll  gowmmrai. 
while  the  island  of  BalAbac,  with  its  dependrnt 
i*ilands  in  the  Sulu  Sea,  forms  a  distinct  political 
division,  the  local  govenuMi^  of  which  was 
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tablubeil  by  the  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu 
of  Aujjusi  20.  iHity.  The  chief  towns  of  the 
niaiTihimi  are  iaytay  i<|.v,),  in  i'arugua  Province, 
and  Puerto  i'i  iiui-~a  (q.v.),  in  Moro  Pnluwan. 

Palawan  was  u  part  of  the  Sultanate  of  Uorneo 
untU  the  beginuiuK  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  Spanish  negnn  to  found  military  Bta- 
ti  11  n  thf  island  to  protect  their  northern  poa- 
sf.ssuins  frojii  the  Moro  pirates.  Two  atteinpte 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  to  colonize  the  ielaudt 
first  hy  importing  Iree  immignuitB  from  Luzon, 
and  eeoond  ny  founding  eouviet  aettlonents,  were 
unsueceiisful.  Palawan  was  occupied  by  United 
States  troops  during  une  of  the  early  campaigns 
in  the  southern  islands.  On  the  establishment 
of  civil  govemmeiit  in  Paragua  there  were  no 
military  atationa  in  that  prorince.  Oonsult 
}l!nrf'ic,  Lufon  et  Paloauan  (Paris,  1887). 

PALAZZOLO  ACREIDE,  p&-Kit's6-ld  &-krA'- 
•*-dA.  A  town  in  the  Prorinwf  of  Syracuse,  Sici* 
lyi22  miles  west  of  Syracuse  (Map:  Italy,  J  10). 
Near  by  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Acne,  founded 
by  a  eoluiiy  from  Syracuse  in  B.C.  664.  Curious 
i^mains  are  still  to  be  seen,  including  a  small 
but  almost  perfect  theatre,  an  aqueduit,  a 
temple,  and  various  tombs  and  vases.  Popula- 
tioD  (oonunune),  in  1881,  11,154;  in  1901,  14,840. 

PALAZZO  VaCOmO,  N>k'kyd  (It.,  old 
palace).  A  commanding  atructure  rising  from 
the  Piazza  della  Signoria  in  Florence,  and  dating 

from  1208.  It  was  riri;;inally  the  seat  of  the 
Signoria,  the  lepubiicaii  Government,  and  later 
became  the  residence  of  Cosmo  I.  It  now  s«'rvcs 
as  the  town  hall.  The  moikt  impressive  portion 
of  the  building,  and  one  of  the  moat  oonapieuous 
objects  in  Florence,  is  the  massive  square  tower, 
ri-iinj,'  to  a  heijrht  of  308  feet.  The  wmrt,  dating 
from  1  tr)4,  contains  the  statn<'  of  ii  l<oy  with  a 
fish,  which  serves  as  a  fountain.  It  has  elabo- 
rately decorated  columns.  The  Great  Hall  was 
eonstnicted  for  the  Council  in  1495.  It  oontaina 
a  oolossal  statue  of  Savonarola,  who  in  1498  was 
burned  at  the  stake  at  the  comer  of  the  palace, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  great  fountain. 

PAUL   See  Eraiisr  Pais. 

PALE  (OP.,  Pr.  pal,  from  Lat.  palus,  stake, 

Cie,  from  pangere,  Bkt.  floi,  to  fix,  to  fasten), 
oeratdry  (q.v.),  one  of  the  figures  known  as 
ordinaries. 

PALEA  (Lat,  chaff).  A  chaff-like  bract  in 
certain  plants,  especially  graeses,  in  whidi  the 

term  is  apjdicd  to  the  glume  in  most  intimate 
relation  to  the  llower.  It  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  the  'chafT  which  in  tho  hi  i  1  i  many 
Composite  subtends  the  flowers.  See  Gtti.- 
uaatM. 

PALEABCTIC  RrGTOJT  (from  Gk.  iraXa<«t, 
pal<jio«,  ancient  -(-  ipxriKoi,  arktikoii,  northern). 
A  primary  division  in  zoii^eography  embracing 
the  northern  part  of  the  Old  World,  or  Paleogmu 
It  includes  all  of  Eurofie,  fhcr  whole  Mediter- 
ranean  1>asin.  as  far  south  as  the  Atlfls  Monn- 
tain)>,  lower  KL'vjit,  Northern  Arabia.  Syria,  and 
Asia  Minor,  the  whole  of  Asia  north  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  Japan.  It  is  divisible,  accord* 
ing  to  the  scheme  of  Sciater  and  Wallace,  Into 
four  «iub-regions,  which,  however,  are  mt  very 
clearly  defined:  (1)  Europe  north  of  the  line  of 
mountains  running  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Caucasus;  (2)  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and 
eastward  through  Turkey  and  Persia  to  the 
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Indies;  (3)  Northern  and  Northeastern  Asia; 
(-1)  Manchuria,  Nortltern  China,  and  Japan.  It 
is  contended  bv  many  students  of  the  subject 
that  this  area  la  not  entitled  to  rank  as  a  grand 
'region'  distinct  from  North  America  (Nearctie 

llcyinn,  q.v.)  ;  t)ut  tluit  the  two  should  he  joined 
as  oiiu  calit'd  tUt;  llulurclic  lieyiun  or  An  togaia, 
and  the  weight  of  modern  opinion  tends  louard 
this  vie^v.  Some  would  include  Africa  iu  this 
grand  division.  Conault  maps  and  authorities 
cited  undi  r  Disthibutiov  of  Animalh. 

PALEABJLO,  pa'lfl-a'r.'- 0,  Aomo.  or  A>  ro.MO 
(c.l5(M)-70).  An  Italian  humani^'t  ami  rtforuiir, 
bom  at  V'eroli,  near  Ilomc.  He  is  also  called 
Delia  Paglia  and  Degli  Pagliaricd.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Kome,  and  remained  there  until  1529, 
except  fur  the  iul«.*ivul  of  the  siege  in  1527. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Perosa,  Siena,  where  he 

Jrincipall^  lived,  and  Padua,  where  he  wrote  De 
mmortahtate  A«tmar«im(lS88),  his  most  impor- 
tant work — a  lonj,'  didactic  poem  in  Latin  hexam- 
eters. Jn  liiil  he  wrote  Delia  picnezza.  xuf- 
/ii-i<  iizn  r  sn  I tsfiiztime  dvlla  pa.ssiutit:  di  (  'rit<to. 
The  Inquisition  pronounced  it  heretical,  but 
Paleario  defended  himself  against  the  charge  with 
much  eloquence,  and  successfully.  The  tract  was 
followed  by  .iefio  in  Pontifiee*  Romanos  et 
E<'riim  Asstt'his^  which  was  not  printed  until 
alter  his  death  (1(500).  He  was  professor  at 
Lucca  from  1540  to  1555,  and  then  taught  at 
the  University  of  Milan.  The  election  ol  Pius 
y.  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  attack  from  his 
enemies.  IIo  wa*  formally  accused  of  heresy  in 
l.MiT.  and  after  a  year's  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
was  Ininieil  at  the  stake,  in  July,  l.'iTn.  Paleario 
especially  protested  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  Purgatory.  His  other  works  include 
three  volumes  of  Kpistolce.  An  edition  of  his 
works  was  publishe^l  at  Amsterdam  in  1006, 
and  at  (Jenoa  in  1728.  The  tract  Benefizia  di 
CrUto,  attributed  to  him,  more  probably  is  by 
Benedetto  of  Mantua. 

PALEMBANO,  pll'lem  Iwin^,''.  A  residency  of 
the  Dutch  Knst  Indies,  t'Uibraciug  the  region  of 
the  Musi  Ri\cr  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
island  of  Sumatra  (Map:  lilast  Indies^  B  5) .  It 
is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Jamhi  territory, 
on  the  east  by  the  Jam  f^ea.  on  the  south  by  the 
Lampongs  District,  and  ou  the  west  by  the 
Barisan  range.  Area,  53.497  square  miles.  Popu 
lation,  in  18'.»7,  092,317.  Palembanj.'  is  a  low 
and  exceedingly  fertile  region,  sulij4ct  to  over- 
flows by  the  rivers.  It  has  deposits  of  petroleum. 
The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Malays  and  Mo- 
hammedans. In  the  dense  forests  live  the  Oranp- 
Kubu,  a  curious  race  exhibiting  the  lowest  grade 
of  dviliaation.  Capital,  Pal«»bang. 

PALEMBANG.  A  capital  of  a  residency  in 
Sumatra,  on  the  Musi  River,  about  45  miles 
from  its  mouth  (Map:  East  Indies,  B  ~>  i .  It 
cxtenda  four  or  five  miles  along  the  river  banks, 
and  lies  in  a  swampy  district,  which  is  subject 
to  overflows.  The  houses  are  of  bamboo,  and 
many  stand  on  rafts  in  the  stream.  The  town 
ha^  a  fine  mo-.(|ue,  datin*:  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  palace  and  tombs 
of  the  Sultans,  and  a  fori.  There  is  a  consiiler- 
able  commerce,  coffee  and  pepper  l>eing  the  lead- 
ing shipments.  The  chief  indu«trie*»  are  silk 
weaving,  wood  and  ivory  carving,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  weapons  and  gold  article.  Popula- 
tion, about  80,000,  tMaBf  Malaya  and  CUaeMk 
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Palerubang  was  conqurroJ  by  the  Snglidi  in 
1812,  and  by  the  Dutch  at  1821. 

PALENCIA,  pft-lau'th^A.  The  oipital  of  the 
I'nivinct!  of  Pali'iu-ia  in  Old  Caslilo,  Northern 
iSpain  (Map:  .Spain,  CI).  It  i»  situated  on  the 
left  bank  nf  tliu  (  arriOn,  24  miles  north  <>f  Valla 
dolid,  Hud  ie>  mi  old  town  with  narrow  tstrceUt 
and  few  modern  improvements.  It  has  a  beauti- 
ful epucopol  palaoe  and  a  notable  Church  of  San 
Higtiel  with  a  maMWe  square  tower.  The  moat 
prominent  building',  lio\v»\(  r.  is  the  (iotliic  cathe- 
dral, which,  though  it  i8  ill  liituated  and  has  an 
uninteresting  exterior,  w  beautifully  ornamented 
within,  and  contain*  «  rich  collection  of  old 
Flemish  tapentries.  The  town  has  a  hospi- 
tal, n  bull  r\nf^  scnting  8000  spot tatori.  a  pro- 
vincial iiiHlitute,  a  >t'iiiinar\',  a  norinal  sohool, 
and  a  municipal  aeailciny  of  artM.  Tin-  chief 
manufactures  are  shawls  and  blankets,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  fire-works,  chocolate*,  and  bricks. 
Population,  in  1887,  15,028;  in  1900,  \ofi\0.  The 
ancient  Pallantia  was  the  capital  of  the  Vacc»i. 
It  was  taki-n  by  tlio  Ronuins  after  an  obstinate 
resLstance,  and  remained  an  important  city 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  being  in  the  twelfth 
ecntuiy  the  leat  of  the  Caetilian  kings  and 
Cortes. 

FALENCIA,  Diego  FkBHAKncz.    See  Vkft- 

rC  VNDKZ  UK  I'm.kncia. 

PALENQUE,  pa  lAn'kA.  An  ancient  city  of 
vast  extent  lying  near  tin-  vilbijic  of  San  Do- 
mingo del  Palenque,  in  the  Stiite  of  Chiapas, 
Southern  Mexico,  and  bordering  on  Guattinula. 
It  is  located  on  the  steop  slopes  of  the  Tumbalik 
footliills  amid  the  most  beautiful  tropical  snr- 
roumlinirs.  Aliiinst  iiii|it'ii('t  rahlc  vt';.'t'tation  cov- 
era  the  country,  so  that  up  to  tlie  present  only 
six  existing  ancient  structures  have  heen  de- 
scribed, though  it  is  believed  many  mora  exist 
in  the  forest.  By  a  series  of  walled  terraces  level 
aroas  on  the  slupcs  have  hpcn  prepared  for  the 
buildings.  Thcsf  vvt-re  Ht't  on  steep  pyramids, 
the  sides  of  which  were  faced  with  stunc  or  t<iv- 
ered  with  steps.  Twelve  of  these  pyramids  re- 
main in  the  Palenque  group,  the  greatest  height 
being  altout  80  feet.  Tlie  largest  building  is 
called  the  Palace ;  the  others  are  named  Temple 
of  the  In^i'iii't ion-.,  nf  Sun,  of  thf  Cro'^s,  of 
tlie  Cerro,  and  of  the  Beau  Relief.  The  plan  of 
the  temple  is  simple,  showing  an  oblong,  rec- 
tangular area,  divided  into  two  vaulted  chambers, 
the  front  wall  pierwd  with  from  one  to  five  door- 
o|ii'tiin^s.  tlir  iiiii!in<'  \v.<ill  piereod  with  as  mrtny 
doorways  as  thvre  are  compartments  in  the  l»ack 
chamber.  The  two  vaulted  chambers  are  the  unit 
of  construction,  the  complicated  plan  of  the  pal- 
ace being  made  up  of  a  aeries  of  such  vnits.  The 
vault"  nrr  corbeled  and  have  the  form  of  the 
so-ciilbil  Mayan  arch,  a  variety  of  the  triangu- 
lar. In  the  rear  chamber  vcrc  ^i-t  on  tin-  back 
wall  finely  canned  slabs  of  stncred  character, 
which  the  building  was  intended  to  inclose  as  a 
sanctuary.  The  exteriors  of  the  buildings  present 
several  remarkable  nrehitepttiml  features;  above 
the  vertical  wall-  fh.'  iv...f  ^l,ip<-.  away  at  the 
slant  of  the  arch  wiiliin,  rt  wt  nibling  a  nian«iard; 
the  top  of  the  roof  »lnpef>  gently  to  the  ridge, 
which  is  crowned  with  a  high,  narrow,  perforate 
cnmb  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  the  walls  having 

ni  t  iiitiL'-  rrn';'irfl  wtfir  shxhn  re>»embling  n  grille. 
The  exterior  of  the  buildings  was  surfaced  with 
plaster  and  deoonted  with  leUef  models  tinted 


with  color.  The  mansard  slope  had  complicated 
relief  work  in  stucco  repri><  ni  in;:  masks  and 
t!;,'nri-.s  of  ;jo<ls.  i  he  iatliccwoi  k  root  cundj 
also  bore  stucco  figures  in  high  relief.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  palace  is  a  unique  square  tower 
40  feet  high,  of  which  at  present  four  storhs 
and  a  blind  story  remain.  The  builders  of 
Palenque  decorated  their  edifuH's  with  si^nlptnri' 
and  modeling  exclusively  in  bas-relief,  while  thu»e 
of  Yucatan  sculptured  in  the  round.  The  most 
remarlcable  ol  the  Fnlenque  rallefs  are  the  tab- 
lets from  the  aanetnarica  adorned  with  fignres 
and  hietVgllyphics.  Two  of  them  benr  (i;;iiri><  in 
the  form  of  a  square  cross  between  stan.lin;:  fif,*- 
ures  which  have  attracted  world-wide  notico.  1  h<  y 
are  in  low  relief  and  an  Mrorked  out  with  a 
delicacy  of  form  and  reflncment  of  finish  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  work  of  stane  in  this  hrmi- 
hphcrc.  Ill  stucco  work  also  xhv  I'nlt-nqvie  artiata 
were  the  greatest  modelers  in  America.  Colors, 
were  lavishly  used  and  incliuied  black,  white, 
blue,  two  reds,  yellow,  and  green.  While  some 
dressed  stone  was  used,  the  finish  of  the  walls 
was  almoat  invariably  in  plaster.  Two  impor* 
tant  i)i('cea  of  cn^'inet^ring  are  found  at  Palenque, 
one  an  arched  bridge  of  masonry  30  feet  wide 
and  40  feet  long  across  the  Otolum,  and  the  other 
a  subterranean  arched  waterway  dOO  to  800  feet 
long,  10  feet  high,  and  7  wide,  massively  built 
and  inclosing'  tlie  nAmo  stream.  Now  artifacts 
have  coint'  to  li^ht  at  Palenque;  soinc  tomhs  in 
the  pyramids  liavo  lioon  excavate*!  and  terra- 
cotta figures  showing  the  characteristic  head 
profile  and  costume,  beads  of  jadeite,  spindle 
whorls,  lance-heads,  n^midian  knives,  etc..  have 
been  found.  As  to  tlie  a-re  of  the  structures  it 
docs  not  seem  possible  to  arrive  at  any  deter- 
mination. Comparative  arcliaolo;.'}-,  however, 
shows  that  the  builders  were  of  the  ^iayan  stock, 
which  la  responsible  for  the  wonderfui  arcfaltee- 
tural  remains  of  Chiapas  and  Yucatan. 

Consult:  Stephens,  Incidents  of  Tmrtt  tn  r»ri- 
Iral  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatun  ( Xew  York, 
1848)  ;  Bancroft,  The  Satire  Races  of  the  Pmoifie 
Stateg  <ib.,  1874-76) ;  Bandelier,  JSeporf  on  an 
ArchtfolAfficnl  Tour  in  Jfetrioo  ffUfi  (Cambridge, 
1885)  :  Maudtlay,  Biohigin  Crulrnli- Americana, 
Archtrology  i  Ixmdon.  lHi»7i;  Holmes,  Ancient 
Cities  of  .ilexico  (Chicago.  189.5)  ;  Chamay.  The 
Aneient  Cities  of  the  New  World  (New  York, 
1887)  ;  Pellaflel,  Ifomunenfo*  del  erle  eieiejeene 
aiiti'/uo  (Berlin.  18W>)  ;  ^fnrpan.  Houses  and 
House  Life  of  the  American  Aborigines  (Wash- 
ington,, 1881). 

PALEOBOTANY.  Tlie  branch  of  palwntol- 
ogy  which  deals  with  fossil  plants.  The  terms 
vegetable  paleontology,  fossil  botanj,  pbyt^ 
pn!eontolog>',  and  paleo-phytolotgy  are  need 
svnonvmouslv,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  snh- 
jeet  is  iiirluileil  the  eorisidernf  ion  of  all  ilead 
\egetabk'  matter  which  is,  or  which  was  at  Any 
time,  buried  in  the  earth ;  or  which  has  left  its 
traces  there  in  the  form  of  casts  or  impressions 
either  in  solid  rock  or  in  incoherent  deposits;  or 
which  may  liavf*  become  prr^cr^'fd  in  whole  or  in 

tmrt  by  incru.station,  by  petrifaction,  or  by  car- 
loniution. 

Hf.'<TORY.  Paleobotany,  as  a  science,  u  prac- 
tically a  product  of  the  nineteenth  eentnrT.  al- 

thou.'/h  a  numl)er  of  writers  on  natural  bi^itory. 
Agric-ola,  Albertus  Magnus,  Matthiolus.  Gesner. 
and  others,  had  long  previously  described  petri- 
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fled  wood  in  common  with  other  fos«ils  and  min- 
erals. Leaf  impressions,  however,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  described  previous  to  the  publiai- 
tion  of  Johann  Daniel  Magor's  Lithologia  Curi- 
oaa,  $iv€  de  Animalibua  et  Plmitia  in  Lapidca 
Versis,  at  -Iciia,  in  l(it)4,  n  i]  ifter  that  tn>i  ^i^-iin 
until  Eduard  l^hwyd  published  at  Loudon,  in 
1609,    hi.-s     I.ythophylacii     Britannici  IdMO- 


jfraphio,  Probablj  tb«  next  aueoeeding  mork 
of  nnpoiisnee  in  irhidi  foMil  plants  are  men* 

tioned  is  Johann  Jacob  Scheuchzer's  nrrhdriiirn 
Dilucianum,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Zurich  in  1700.  After  this,  until  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiyj  many  writers  in 
natural  history  incidentally  deaeribed  or  men- 
tioned fossil  plant  remains,  but  grncrnllj  -srith 
exceedingly  crude  conceptions  in  regard  to  their 
nature,  origin,  or  antiquity. 

in  IttOl  Ernst  Frieuerich,  Baron  von  Schlo- 
theim,  issued  his  Ahhandlung  ubcr  die  KrdtUer* 
AbdrMee  in  S^iefertkon  und  Sandatein  der 
SieMtohtmt'foirmation,  in  Hoff*»  Ma^tasine,  at 
Leipzig,  and  in  1804,  at  Gotha.  his  neschrribuufj 
merktnirdiger  Krauts- AbdrucKc  uiui  Pflanzm- 
Versteinerunricfi,  Ein  liritnuj  zur  Flora  dvr  Vur- 
tKlt.  With  the  advent  of  thi«  latter  work 
mleohotnny,  ut  a  seienoe,  may  be  laid  to  have 
nad  its  birth,  and  from  that  tinie  on  it  has  made 
steady  progress.  During'  tin-  years  from  1820  to 
183S,  Ka-^par  Maria,  Craf  voti  StiTnUi-rp,  issued 
in  a  series  t»f  fascick-s  at  Uvgcuj^biirg,  I^npzig, 
and  Prague  successively,  his  Ycrauch  cintr 
gtoffnoatioh'botanitehen  Dantellung  der  Fhra 
der  Voneelt,  and  hi  1828  Adolnbo  ThMdore 
Brongniart  published  at  Paris,  his  Prodrome 
d'une  histoire  d<s  tegetaux  fosniles,  etc.  Tliese 
two  works  are  generally  regarded  as  having 
placed  Die  f^cience  upon  a  Ann  foundation^  and  ite 
anbeequent  progren  was  rapid. 

During  the  half  century  from  1830  to  1880  the 
science  was  developed  under  Goeppcrt,  Unger, 
EttinjL'slumsi-n,  Saf)orta.  and  otliers,  and  the  fossil 
floras  of  the  Old  World  became  comparatively 
well  known.  J.  W.  Dawson  hud  been  at  work  on 
the  coal  floni*  of  Briliah .  America  aa  early  ns 
184a  ;  J.  8.  Newberry  abont  19W  on  tboee  of 
Ohio;  and  a  few  years  later  Loo  Lesquereiix  bp- 
gaa  his  researches,  which  ultimately  embraced 
the  Carboniferous  floras  of  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Arkansas,  and  other  States,  and  also  the  floras 
of  the  move  T«eeiit  formatiom  of  fbe*W«et»ni 


lections  were  contributed  by  Newberry,  and  sub- 
sequently both  Lesquereux  and  Newberry  imder- 
took  the  study  of  the  material  ooUeeted  by  the 
United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Sur- 
veys. The  results  of  their  researches  apjieared 
from  time  to  tinn  in  tiie  rejH)rt;^  issued  by  the 
surveys  and  in  the  traiibuctions  of  learned  socie- 
ties. With  the  death  of  these  two  pioneers  in  the 
subject  in  1880  and  1802,  respectively,  the  his- 
torical period  of  paleobotany  in  America  may 
properly  be  said  to  have  terminated.  The  sub- 
sequent labors  of  Ward.  Knowlton,  White,  Hoi- 
lick,  Penballow,  and  othen  bekog  to  tlM  period 
of  present  active  work. 

Obnbux.  Facts  akd  PmronrajN.  The  extinct 
flora  of  t'lf'  rnrtit,  as  evidencrd  hy  it-s  fossil  re- 
inain!<,  wu^  firadu.illy  evolved  from  sini]de  forms 
low  in  tlie  seale  of  life  into  forms  sueeesaively 
more  and  more  complex  and  higher  in  the  scale. 
Each  subkingdom,  class,  order,  or  other  suIh 
division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  had  its  own 
particular  time  of  origin,  and  all  experienced 
sul)se(|uent  phases  of  «'Vf>lution  tluriii^,'  which 
some  reached  a,  luuxiuium  and  then  either  de- 
clined and  became  extinct  or  else  continued  down 
to  tbe  present  time,  diminished  in  numbers*  and 
often  oenenerated  In  siae;  while  others  main- 
tained an  upward  (le%-elopment  which  has  con- 
tinued to  tlie  present  Jay.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  divide  geologic  time  as  a  wholo  into  a  series 
of  plant  ages,  and  to  designate  each  age  by  the 
name  of  the  particular  swdlvision  of  the  vegt' 
table  kingdom  which  was  predominant  during 
that  age.  8nch  a  time 'division,  based  upon  cer- 
tain trreat  types  of  vegetation,  would  be  as 
follovvti;  (1)  Age  of  Cryptophytes — Eozoic  and 
Paleozoic  time.  (a)  Age  of  Thallophytes — 
Archaean,  to  and  including  the  Upper  Silurian 
period,  (b)  Age  of  PtarildophyCes  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  periods.  (2)  Age  of  Rpcrma- 
tophjrtes — Mesozoic  and  Ccnojsoic  time,  (a)  .\;,'q 
of  Gymnosperms — Triassic  and  Jurassic  ]  i  i m 
(b)  Age  of  Angiosperms — Cretaceous,  Tertiary, 
and  Modem  periods. 

Sueh  a  presentation  of  tlie  facts  is  aot,  bow- 
ever,  entirely  satisfactorr,  for  the  reason  that 
only  the  {>eri(«ls  of  maximum  development  of 
each  designated  type  arc  indicated.  A  method 
which  presents  more  accurately  the  several  phases 
of  development  of  each  type  and  at  the  same 
time  the  development  of  the  vigetable  Idngdom  aa 
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MsMzoic  Time          1          Cenozoic  Time 

Aflt  or  CnmteohvtM 

An  of  SipMTnatophytN 

VhfiUaahvtn  Pterdophytfs 

DIAURAM  BHOWIKU  TUK  UKVICiyUI'MKNT  Of  KLAUT  LIKK. 

States  and  Territories.    About  the  year  1856  a  Avholc  it*  by  nicnns  of  a  diagram,  in  which  the 

paleotiotany  1»e<;iin   to  reci-ive  a   constantly  in-  successively  higher  types  an-  rcpr^ -ent*'*!  by  a 

creasing  degree  of  attention  as  a  result  of  col-  aeriea  of  Bucce>*«ivfly  higher  waves,  each  one 

lections  of  fossil  plants  made  hy  Covernmcnt  having  its  origin  later  in  geologic  time  than  the 

exploring   partiea  and  by   the  iforthwestem  preceding  one,  and  subsequently  overlapping  and 

Bonndary  Commission.  Iteporta  Vfom  tiMfe  eol-  rising  above  it,  the  crest*  representing  the  periods 
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of  masiinum  (levclopincnt  and  a  line  tangent  to 
the  cresU  xhe  devflupuituit  of  plant  lii«  as  a 
whole. 

The  general  boUnicftl  chanetcr,  or  expressioii, 
of  Kuy  foosil  flora  iv  sufficient  to  detennine  the 

era  to  which  it  belongs;  tlie  identification  of  a 
few  of  ita  principal  genera  will  dtUTuiiiie  tiic 
period,  and  the  i«itiuitieation  of  certain  typii-al 
genera  or  species  may  be  relied  upon  for  the 
determination  of  the  exact  or  approximate  age 
of  the  particular  strata  or  beds  in  which  tbey 
may  occur.  Kecognitiou  of  the  above  facts  has 
led  to  the  acceptance  of  the  broad  priiRiph'.  ox- 
presaod  Uy  Ward,  that  "Great  tvpes  of  vegetation 
are  characteristic  of  great  epoeiin  in  geology,  Mid 
it  ia  impossible  for  tlie  ^rpes  of  one  epodi  to 
occur  in  another.**  This  principle  is  Anojeet  to 
iriodificrtlinn,  liowovfr.  wlu-n  fri>sil  flniTi^  nf  widely 
separated  localitit'^  and  smaller  geological  sub- 
divisions  are  compared.  The  order  of  sequence 
of  types  lias  been  found  to  be  the  same  eveiy- 
where,  bat  evolution  bas  at  times  been  lees  rapid 
in  OTTp  locality  than  in  others,  and  hence  the 
i'iuw  ty|K'-*  may  otrur.  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the 
world,  in  strata  wtiiili  arc  not  qiiilc  (.-ontom- 
porane«>n>.  Tn  this  ideutity  of  sequence,  apart 
from  L-<>nt( mpuFaneity,  fho  term  liamotaxia'  wu 
applied  by  iiuxkj. 

RBtAnoN  90  Gbologt.  Tn  eooncction  with  fteol* 
ogy.  a  knowle<ige  of  fossil  jilaiits  is  as  essential 
as'  a  knowledge  of  fossil  nniuial!<,  wheiif  ver  pu- 
Ifiontological  facts  are  of  interest  or  value.  Fossil 

Santa  may  serve  as  corroborative  evidence  in  tbe 
•termination  of  the  geologic  age  or  the  stratl- 

graphir  relations-  nf  strata;  i.i  •^omo  instanooa 
they  may  prf.st.'ut  tho  only  availjil>l<'  cvidi'iu'*',  or, 
as  has  frequently  liapiH'iird,  tlicy  may  jjrovc 
that  conclusions  deduced  from  other  data  are 
cmneoos. 

Reiatiox  to  BoTAirr.  The  facts  relative  to 
the  phylogeny.  or  ancestral  development,  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  supplied  by  y)al(  oh.it, my  have 
materially  aided  in  placing  mo<ionj  v»gottil»le 
taxonomy  upon  a  firm  and  philosophical  basis. 
2blany  of  the  now  leoognized  early  errors  in  tax« 
onomy  might  have  Iwen  avoids  if  the  path 
indicatetl  by  phylogenj'  had  Iv^rn  follnwrd.  Nearly 
every  change  wbith  systeinalic  liotanists  have 
made  in  the  sequonoe  or  grouping  of  living  plants, 
in  their  efforts  to  bring  suppo(«ed  allied  forms 
together,  has  resulted  in  producing  a  taxonomie 
arrangement  more  closely  approximating  the 
phylogenetic  sequence  in  the  evolution  of  the 
fn^-i!  aiirc-tors.  The  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
our  living  llora  consists  merely  of  the  remnants 
of  that  which  preceded  it  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  many  otherwise  puszling 
phenomena,  such  as  that  of  monntypie  genera, 
like  (lingko.  Lirioilciidron,  Sassafras,  etc..  each  of 
which  is  reprt'scnted  by  a  single  .-.ihi  icji  more  or 
less  widely  separated  biologically  from-  its  near- 
est living  allies.  Any  apparent  isolation  of  this 
kind  in  systematic  botany  was  not  capable  of 
explanation  by  nioan.s  of  any  known  facts  in 
connecti(m  with  the  existing  Horn. 

Paleobotany  has  l«cn  of  material  assistance 
in  solving  many  of  the  problems  ennneeted  with 
the  geographiral  diatributinn  of  living  plants. 
The  sjf'nils  S+'ipiiiia.  represcnd-d  by  the  redwoocls 
(S((/uoia  m  fiifH'n  in  ufi)  and  tbe  giant  trees 
{Sff/v-'in  '.nil'' I' I  ■  " of  California,  is  restrictcci 
in  ittt  range  to  a  narrow  belt  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States,  but  its  fossil  remains 


demonstrate  that  the  genus  hud  In  the  past  a 
large  number  of  species  aud  a  distribuiiuu  wkicii 
embraced  practically  tbe  whole  of  North  Amer- 
ica, Europe  and  Asia,  (lieoiogical  changes  re- 
sulted in  ita  cxtenninatioa  throughout  the  latter 
region  and  in  all  except  the  one  limited  ar«\\ 
in  the  former.  The  gi.'uus  Nclumbo  is  repressenltd 
by  two  living  species,  one  of  which  is  restricted 
in  distribution  to  Asia,  tbe  other  to  Ejustem 
North  Amertea.  When  tbe  fossil  representatives 
of  the  genus  were  discu\-ered  they  showed  that 
the  genus  once  extoidcd  over  the  whole  of  North 
America  and  Europe,  and  it  is  ]>  ^  : fcog»u/e<i 
that  changes  in  enviroament  almi^t  aiised  its 
extinction  and  left  only  one  repreaentanvc  ^peeiea 
in  each  oontinent.  The  problems  of  abnormal 
growths  or  of  apparently  useleea  or|;ans  tn  living 
plnnt>i  have  frequently  been  explained  satistao 
torily  on  the  theory  of  atavism  or  reversion  to 
ancestral  characteristics  when  their  foiiil  iept»' 
sentativea  have  been  examined. 

Plants  have  alwa^  been  regnrded  as  cxeelleot 
climatic  indices.  The  fact  that  certain  species 
or  genera  or  families  can  exist  only  within  cer- 
tain extremes  of  temperature  is  well  known,  and 
lu'iice  if  a  relationship  between  a  fossil  flora  and 
living  plants  of  restricted  climatic  range  can  lis 
esUblisbed,  it  may  be  aeceptad  aa  food  andenea 
that  the  fossil  flora  was  assoctateo  with  a  eli' 
mate  comparable  with  that  nf  tlie  region  in  which 
the  similar  living  flora  is  uow  found.  Fossil  re- 
mains of  cycads  and  palms  found  in  tbe  Creta- 
ceous and  'Tertiary  strata  in  the  Arctic  aooes 
prove  eonolusively  that  tropical  or  Bubtropiea) 
conditions  formerly  prevailed  there. 

KvoLrTio.x  or  the  Pklxcipal  Types  or  Veoe- 
T.vrio.N.  Theoretically  plant  life  must  havp  pre* 
ceded  animal  life.  It  is  assumed  that  the  primor- 
dial v^tation  was  of  an  exeeedingly  low  type, 

biologically,  both  on  theoretiral  grmitnis  and  by 
reason  of  its  known  suhseouent  di'velopmcnl  from 
lower  to  higher  forms.  1  lie  earth  ami  its  waters 
are  supposed  to  have  been  for  a  long  period  of 
time  in  a  highly  heated  eondltioa,  and  the  iir^ 
vegetation  capable  of  existence  under  such  condi- 
tions  was  probably  represented  hy  the  lower 
thallopliyte-.  some  of  which  live  in  water  at  a 
temperature  that  is  fatal  to  other  forms  uf  lite. 
Exactly  what  the  earliest  vegetation  was  like 
cannot  be  determined,  for  the  reason  that  ita 
remains  4iave  been  either  entirelv  obliterated  or 

elso  so  altered  that  its  ori;7innl  cliarnctcr  cannot 
be  recognised.  The  existence  nf  jilant  life  of 
some  kind  at  a  time  when  the  earlic>t  s^Hliments 
were  laid  down  is  strongly  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  gnphite  in 
these  rocks. 

TlfAi-T-OpnTTBS.  By  reason  of  their  cellular 
stna  ture  the  thallophy tes  were  poor  suhjet  ts  f.^r 
presen-ation,  while  from  ttteir  microscopic  »i» 
they  would  be  ex(>eedinply  difficult  to  detect  even 
when  preserved.  Their  comparative  rarity  as 
fossils  is  then  to  be  expected,  and  such  of  th«ir 
traces  a«  are  known  are  for  the  mo-t  part  nothing 
more  than  casts  or  markings.  The  sehirophytes^ 
representing  the  agencies  of  disintegration  and 
decay,  were  undoubtedly  present  at  tbe  very  dawn 
of  life,  bnt  their  early  existence  is  prraimted 
ui>on  tlu'<)retieal  grounds. 

The  fungi  are  also  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portanee  in  fossil  botany.  They  are  represent  is  1 
by  thallus  and  mycelium  fragments,  or  by  tbe 
effecta  produced  pvesumably  hgr  thcae  growtaa  im 
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tli«  tiamiM  ol  higher  plants,  noUbly  in  thoM  of 
the  Carbeoiferous  pAiod,  and  then  is  cnrery 

r  .i       to  believe  that  they  were  amdtag  the 
earliest  floral  elements  of  the  earth.    A  com- 
plete- enumeration  of  all  the  known  foosils  wbkh 
1mv«  been  olaued  aa  fungi  has  been  made  by 
Alloj»!iM  Meeehlnelli,  in  hh  Fungomm  Foe* 
siliuin  OntniMni,  jniblishfd  at  Venice  in  1898,  in 
which  are  li^U^d  and  des>crilx.-d  about  400  species, 
included  in  about  70  genera.    The  lichens  arc 
almost  unknown  as  fossiU.    ThoAe  found  az« 
apparmtlv  tvfnabls  to  living  genera;  th^  oon- 
Bist  mostly  of  flakes  on  frag^incnts  of  lignite  or 
are  inclosed  in  anilwr,  and  none  is  known  from 
horizons  below  the  Tertiary.    The  algse  an-  rrp- 
resented  by  the  earliest  known  definite  traces 
of  vegetable  organisms,  even  if  all  the  prob- 
lamalM  easts  uid  ttaciags  whidi  have  been 
referred  to  these  plants  are  eliminated.  Many  of 
t!i('se  latter  to  whiih  ^.'oiipric  names  have  U-^-n 
given  may  be  considered  as  mere  mechanical 
marlcings,  such  as  are  made  by  ripples,  sun  or 
frost  eraekSy  etc.,  or  by  the  tracks  or  burrows 
of  marine  animals.   In* the  former  elsss  may  be 
included  the  genera  Eophyton,  Vexillum,  Gonio- 
phycus,  etc..  and  in  the  Inttfr,  Soolithus,  I'hytop- 
fiit,  Hil<>l>ifcM.  otr.   Xovi  i  h  1.  s.  if  nil  tlicso  un- 
certain forms  are  disregarded,  a  large  number  of 
fossil  species  are  known,  which  are  apparently 
referable  to  the  lafger  marine  algie,  and  arer 
included  In  the  general  Butbotrcphis,  Licrophy- 
ciif<,   Nenmtopliycus,  Lithothiunnion,  ("hondriti's 
((jij.v.j,  etc.,  which  occur  in  rocks  of  all  agts 
from  the  Cambrian  upward. 

The  diatoms  are  the  most  abundant  as  well  aa 
the  most  perfectly  preserved  of  all  the  thallo* 
phytrs.  their  siliceous  tests  f,'cnerally  retaining 

Crfectly  their  orijxinal  eharactprs.  They  OCCUr 
abundance  from  the  Cretaceous  period  up- 
waH,  f>ften  forming  extensive  beds  of  trlpoli'  or 
dlatomaceons  earth,  aueh  as  those  of  Bilin  in 
Boheiiiin  and  Kirhiiiond  in  Virginia.  fSw  Di- 
atom.) With  very  few  exceptions,  tlie  ^'eiieru 
of  fossil  diatoms  are  i<ientiral  with  those  now 
living,  and  the  sjime  is  true  of  a  large  nunilM  r  of 
species.  The  Cliaraee;i'  are  reprewnted  in  the 
fossil  state  mostly  by  minute  spheroidal  bodies 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  cases  or 
oiigonia  of  species  of  diara.  They  have  been 
found  in  rocks  of  Devonian  ape  in  North  America 
and  are  quite  common  in  thorns  of  the  Jurassic 
and  Tertiarr  periods,  where  tb«gr  are  occasional^ 
accompanied  by  fragments  of  stems. 

The  BbyopiiyteS.  Our  knowh-d^e  eoncernin;: 
fossil  bryophytes  is  practically  coniiiud  to  u  nniall 
■amber  of  remains  found  in  the  Tertiary'  and 
more  recent  deposits,  all  of  them  either  identical 
with  or  closely  allied  to  living  species.  The 
Hepatice  are  represented  by  about  twenty  fossil 
sf>ecie«.  Several  in  the  peniis  Marchantia  have 
hoeu  doscrilH>d  from  the  Tertiary  rock"  of  Ktiropc, 
and  one  from  the  Eocene  rocks  of  Montana.  The 
mosaea  occur  sparingly  as  fossils,  and  have  been 
satisfactorily  identified  only  in  Tertiary  ds* 
posits. 

The  PTKRirxipnYTKS.  Tlio  rise  and  decline  of 
this  sub-kingdom  of  plants  comprises  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  life  histurj'  of 
the  parth.  Pteridophytes  probably  originated  in 
the  Lower  Silurian  period,  although  their  earli- 
est well-defined  renuiins  are  fmm  tin-  Devonian. 
During  the  Carboniferous  period  they  attained  a 
poaitlon  whidi,  in  nspect  of  actval  and  relative 


numbers  and  high  degree  of  development  as  a 
type,  has  no  parallel  in  the  vegetable  kingdom; 
hut  .since  that  period  the  sub-kingdom  as  a  whole 
has  iiteadily  declined  numerically,  and  it  has 
also  undergone  profound  biologic  degeneration. 
The  ferns  are  probably  the  bMt  known  of  the 
fossil  |iteridophyte8.  They  wen  important  ete' 
ments  in  the  Devonian  flora,  and  reached  a  maxi- 
mum of  duvelopuM-nt  in  the  Carboniferous  puriud, 
at  which  time  they  apparently  formed  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  flora ;  they  declined  to  about 
30  per  cent,  in  Mesowrie  time,  and  in  Oenoaoie 
time  to  less  than  6  per  cent.  All  the  Paleozoic 
genera  (Xeuropteris,  Pecopteris,  Sphenopteris, 
etc.)  arc  extinct,  and  ho  probably  are  ni«jst  of 
those  of  Meaosoic  time,  although  a  number  of 
the  latter  are  eomaidefed  to  be  identical  with 
living  ones.  Tertiary  fonna  am  fsneraUy  re* 
garded  as  generically  and  in  many  cases  spe- 
ciflenlly,  the  .same  as  existing  forms. 

Khizocarps,  inconspicuous  both  in  size  and  in 
numbers  at  the  present  time,  are  but  poorly  rep* 
resented  aa  fossils,  even  if  aU  doubtful  forms  ate 
included.  They  probably  made  their  first  ap« 
pearance  durine  Devonian  time.  A  number  of 
undoubted  species  of  Salvinia  are  known  from 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  deposits  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  The'  Kquim'tum  type  had  its 
beginning  in  the  Devonian,  and  perhapa  earlier. 
TSt  leiMina  consist  of  trunks  or  stems,  Venfj 
branches  or  fructifications,  which  are  known 
under  the  generic  names  Calamites,  Calamoden- 
dron,  Asterophyllites,  Calamostachys,  etc.  They 
attained  their  maximum  of  evolution  during  the 
Carboniferous  period,  at  which  time  they  formed 
probably  10  per  cent,  of  the  Horn.  These  genera 
became  extinct  at  thr  close  of  Paleozoic  time  and 
were  succeeded  hy  the  Mesozoic  genera  Schizo- 
neuron,  Phyllotlieca,  etc.,  and  Kquisetimi,  which 
latter  has  continued,  through  forms  which  stead- 
ily decreased  in  nnmbers  and  siae,  down  te  the 
present  time. 

Lycopods  were  represented  very  early  in  geo- 
logic time,  ppihahly  in  the  I'pper  Silurian  period 
or  even  earlier,  but  reached  their  highest  develop- 
ment during  the  Carboniferous,  contributii^; 
about  15  per  cent,  to  the  flora  of  that  period. 
Their  remains  are  represented  mostly  by  trunks 
and  limbs,  under  the  ^^t-neric  names  of  Lepidoden- 
dron,  I>epidophloio8,  Kuurria,  etc.;  by  the  fruit- 
ing spikes,  under  Lcpidostrobus ;  by  foliar  organs, 
under  Lepldophyllam,  etc.  These  genera  became 
extinct  at  th«  same  time  with  the  other  pteHdo* 
phyte  penera  of  Paleozoic  time,  and  wore  suc- 
ceeded by  defjenerate  descendant.*;  which  are 
either  identical  with  or  closelv  related  tO  the 
living  genera  Lycopodium  and  ^laginclla. 

TuiVra  w  Duun-nuL  JtBJkrmtnHsr,  In  this 
connection  it  is  necessary  to  nwntion  several  im 
portant  type»  <)f  veiretation  who<*e  exact  bolnnu.il 
affinities  are  not  definitely  known.  It  is  prohahle 
that  some  of  these  may  represent  synthetic  types 
which  combine  characters  belonging  to  both  the 
pteridophytes  and  the  gymnosperms,  and  they 
may.  therefore,  be  properly  considered  between 
the  discus.>4icri  of  these  two  ^'roujis.  The  Cycado- 
tilices  are  plants  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  may  belong  either  with  the  rycads 
or  with  the  ferns,  such  aa  those  included  in  the 
genera  Hoeppprathia,  Thinnfeldtfa,  etc.  The  im- 
port ;iiit  Paieo/oic  genus  Sii.'i11aria.  with  its  rh'u 
M»niPf»  kno^vn  as  stignmria,  has  been  thought 
possiblyto  represent  a  type  intermediate  hetween 
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the  lycopoda  aud  tlie  g\  iiiiioH|H.'rin9,  wbUe  the 
genua  Spuenophylluni  in  one  which  hu«  never  been 
•atisfactorUjr  cJa«sifi«d  botanicolly. 

Tuc  SnatMATOPHTTBB.  The  eerliest  deflnite 
roiuaius  oi  plmU  uf  tliis  sub-kingdom  thus  far 
recorded  in  ^Vuitrica  belong  to  the  Devonian 

iteriod,  but  in  Europe  they  probably  date  as  far 
lock  M  the  Upper  Silurian.  They  developed 
slowty  until  Hemxoie  time,  when,  m  gymno- 
s])i  iiiis,  flirv  iK  canip  Ihn  dominant  type  of  vege- 
tutiuii,  ;uk1  irom  llien  onward,  as  angiosperms, 
tilt  v  (ontiiiued  their  upmird  devetopment  to  the 

prei^'Ut  lime. 

The  gyninospemis  were  the  earliest  repreaen- 
tativcB,  of  which  the  extinct  genera  Cordaite8» 
Ginglcopbylluni,  etc.,  may  be  considered  as  origi- 
nal  ty|>ts.  A»  a  class  tlicy  More  of  relatively 
little  importance  numerically  until  the  close  cn 
the  Carboniferous  period,  when  both  cycads  and 
conifers  beoan  to  develop  rapidly,  and  in  early 
Meeozole  tin|e  these  punts  formed  together 
morc^  (liari  fjn  por  cent,  of  the  entire  flora.  This 
wab  tlie  iifiiinl  of  iii:i\iiiiui]i  ilfvclupnjent  of  the 
cyeads  in  particiihir,  iil'ltT  wliiih  they  derlinod, 
and  are  now  a  rare  and  unimportant  element  in 
the  living  tlura.  Tlie  conifers  apparratly  origi- 
nated before  the  cycads;  their  development  was 
more  uniform  and  they  continued  to  be  impor- 
tant factors  in  tht-  vc^'t'tatinn  <if  hotli  !\ro-*(i7.nio 
and  Cenozoic  timt",  as  tiicy  arc  yet  in  the  living 
flora.  Oom  ra  .-uvh  as  Hairra,  Araucarites,  etc., 
closely  aUi«d  to  our  Ginkgo  and  Norfolk  Island 
pine,  wen  in  exlstimoe  in  the  Jurassic  and  early 
Cn  laciMKH  porinds.  aiul  thc^c  were  followed  by 
undoubted  iiviiij;  f^ciu-ra,  >uch  as  S<'<juoia,  to 
which  the  giant  trees  iif  Califiirnia  belimp; 
Pinus,  which  includes  our  common  pine»,  etc. 
As  a  whole,  the  conifers  have  continued  to  de- 
cline in  relative  importance  ever  since  the  early 
part  of  the  Cretaceous  period. 

The  an;^'iii-.[>fr)iis  may  have  had  tlu-ir  oii;/in  in 
the  Carboniferous  period,  but  the  few  supposed 
FalefiKoic  fonns  described  arc  very  doubtful. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  period  this 
class  of  plants  was  abundantly  represented,  and 
in  \hv  ru  taccous  it  rapidly  d>  velo|)ed  into  the 
dominant  type,  which  (losition  it  has  nmiutsined 
ever  since.  In  regard  to  the  monoc>otyledons  we 
know  but  little.  The  time  of  their  first  af^pear- 
anee  is  not  definitely  established,  and  it  was  not 
utidl  tTic  palm-  made  their  apprarance  in  the 
I  pt»t'r  L  rt'tai  i'iiu^  lliat  they  assumed  any  promi- 
nence. (irasM-!^  and  fiedges  probably  preceded 
the  palniH,  but  their  remains  have  mostly  been 
found  in  rocks  of  Tertiary  age,  daring  which 
jjeriod  tlie  class,  as  a  whole,  may  have  con- 
tributed about  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  flora. 

It  is  probably  in  connection  with  the  dicotyle- 
dons that  the  greatest  interest  centres.  Their 
origin  )»  traced  to  certain  archaic  forms  in  the 
Jurassic  and  liOwer  Cretaceou-*  deposits  of  North 
America  and  Europe,  to  which  Saporta  has  given 
the  name  of  proanji  i-^prrnis.  Some  of  these  from 
the  Potomac  formation  of  Virginia  suggeatj 
suf>erfieially,  a  blending  of  tlie  monorotyledma 
and  liicotyiedons,  as  seen  in  the  genera  Acaciv- 
phylhim  and  Proteapliyllnin.  Others,  like  Vto- 
Inirliipis.  Hra-<eni()psis,  rli  .  1iave  certain  char- 
Hrlt'iH  sufrsiestivc  of  relationship  to  those  few 
dirot viedons  which,  in  common  with  the  mono- 
cotyledons, possess  an  endogenous  structure,  and 
of  which  Nymphsra,  Netumbo,  etc.,  are  examples. 
Apparently  the  diootyledons  attaimd  their  high 


degree  of  developuieot,  both  biologically  and  nu- 
merically, more  rapidly  than  did  any  one  of 
the  types  of  vegetation  which  preceded  them. 
In  the  Bliddte  Cretaceous  they  had  become  tl^ 

dominant  i\i>e,  and  they  have  cinitinuid  vo  to  the 
present  lime.  Among  the  eailicsi  idi  iiliLmlde 
genera  are  many  whose  relationship  with  living 
genera  is  more  or  less  clearly  defined,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  names  Fbpulophyllum,  Queroophyi- 
lum,  'Saliciphyllum,  etc.,  while  tla>se  were  fol- 
lowed by  others  like  Sassafras,  Platanus,  Lirio- 
dcndron,  Magnolia,  etc.,  which  it  has  been  fonnd 
impossible  to  separate  generically  from  those 
now  in  existenrc.  Living  species  have  been  recog- 
nized as  far  back  as  the  Eloeene  and  the  Tertiary, 
and  in  the  Quaternary  period  it  ia  probable  tliat 
all  wort'  identical. 

BiuuoGBAPiiY.  The  foUo%viug  msxy  Im>  cited 
as  general  compends,  text-books,  and  works  of 
popular  interest  on  the  subject.  J>swson,  The 
Oeolbffical  HUtorv  of  Plants  (New  York,  1888) ; 
Knowlton,  "Fossil  Plants  as  an  Aid  to  Geology," 
in  Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  ii.  (Chicago,  1894)  ; 
I'otdnie,  Li  hrbuch  der  l'fl<iii:i  njxiluoniuln^/ie 
(Berlin,  1S1"S))  ;  Saporta,  Le  mutulc  den  plantet 
aoant  I'apparition  de  I'homme  (Paris,  1879); 
Saporta  and  Jdarion,  Orijfuu  paUontologittue  dot 
arbes,  etc  (ib.,  1888) ;  fISchettk,  Die  fonitem 
Pfffinzcnrrstr  (Brcslau.  1S8H)  ;  SchimptT,  Traits 
tlr  ]Hili'i>ntoli,<tif  vitjfliili'  (Paris,  lijUy-74); 
Scliiniper  and  Selicnk,  Piili  ojiln/lulogic,  being 
part  ii.  of  Zittcl's  Handbuch  der  Paldontologie 
(Munich*  and  Leipzig,  1890) ;  French  trans- 
lations of  same  by  Barrios  (Paris,  ^lunich, 
and  Leipzig,  1891);  Scott,  SiudUa  in  Fossil 
Itoianu  (London,  1900);  S«\vard,  Fossil  Plants 
m  Tctita  of  Climate  (ib.,  18'J2)  ;  Seward,  Fossil 
Plants  for  Students  of  Botany  and  Geology 
(Cambridge,  1896)  ;  Von  Solms-Laubach, 

Einlcitung  in  dte  PoUophytologie,  etc.  (I>eip- 
zi^'.  iHSTl-,  Von  S<jlrns  T,aul)aeh,  Carnsi-y.  and 
Baifuur,  Fossil  liolany,  lieing  an  litlroiiactton  to 
Palaophytology  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Bot- 
aniat  (Oxford,  1891);  Unger,  Stfnopti*  Plaif 
foruffi  PotniKum  (Lei|MEig,  1845) ;  Uniier,  Oeners 

et  Speeies  Phn\tnrum  Fnsfitium  f\*ienna,  1830); 
Ward,  "Sketch  of  I'aleobotiiny,"  in  Annual  Re- 
port of  th'  I  }iiti  d  States  Geuhxiicnl  Sun-  t/.  vol. 
V.  (Washington,  1885);  Ward,  'Principle!,  aud 
Methods  of  Geologic  Correlation  by  Alcans  of 
Fossil  Plants."  in  American  Geologist,  vol.  ix. 
(Minneapolis,  1892)  ;  Ward,  "The  Geographical 
J)i>t  riliution  of  I'ossil  Plants."  in  Annual  R<  }-ort 
uf  the  (inited  Slates  Geological  Survey,  vol.  viii. 
(Washington,  1889)  :  Zeiller,  BUmmt9  de  palith 
br.tf!fii<iup  (Paris,  1900). 

PALEOGRAPHY  (from  Gk.  -r.><u<!^,  pa- 
laios,  ancient  +  -ypa^a^  graphia,  writing,  from 
yp6/^iv,  grafkein,  to  write).  In  its  widest  sig- 
nification the  science  which  treats  of  the  writing 
of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the  Middle  .^ges.  It 
includes  within  its  scope  the  study  of  all  marks 
or  eharaeters  wtiicli  may  be  desi-xiiated  as  writing, 
whether  on  materials  re<,'ardrd  as  indestructible 
or  as  destructible.  The  term  is  commonly  used, 
howemr,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  and  denote* 
the  science  which  treats  of  writing  on  destmetible 
material.  Ili  nce  we  may  define  (?reek  and  I^tin 
paleography  as  that  branch  of  the  ^»«'npra!  K-i- 
ence  of  paleography  which  is  eoneern<>d  witli  the 
writing  of  those  languages,  found  on  such  mate- 
rial as  wax,  papyrus,  parchment,  and  paper,  and 
dating  from  the  earliest  times.  Historically,  the 
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sdeDoe  of  Latin  paleugraphy  owes  its  origin  to 
the  demands  of  diplouiatiL-n,  or  the  study  and 
criticiani  of  ancit'iit  legal  documents.  Gradually 
puleof^rauln  assumed  an  uuportauce  of  its  own, 
and  tinally  Ixcaiue  a  distinct  science  when  the 
importanoe  oi  diplomatics  diminished  after  the 
French  Revolution.  The  intereet  aroueed 
Latin  documents  led  to  the  study  of  Greek 
palco^^raphy,  throii^h  Uw  investigation  of  the 
writings  of  the  (;mk  Church  Fatliorf*.  The 
held  of  Greek  paleography  ia  limited  in  com- 

CriMn  with  Latin  paleography,  aa  the  Greek 
Iters  were  used  for  only  one  langmage,  but  the 
Latin  alphabet  served  for  the  whole  of  Western 
Europe. 

LliTTtH'^  AM)  Their  Fobmus.  Letters  may  be 
daseed  a  gtiK  nil  way  as  majuscules  and 
minuicutos.  The  iormer  are  either  capitals  or 
nneialB.  Capitals  are  eithpr  square,  such  as  are 

foninl  in  the  most  canfully  made  ins<;ii|il iunsi, 
cr  rustic,  which  are  drawn  with  greater  freedom 
with  cri  rokes  ul)linue  and  short.  Uncials 
are  moditicd  capitals  amiitg  from  the  favoring 
of  eurves  and  avoiding  of  wofXt*  inasmuch  as 
they  arc  the  production  of  the  jmii  on  |)npyni«t. 
Minusculcfl  are  the  re^iult  of  tiie  rai)i<l  ami  in- 
artistic writ  in;;  of  iiiajiisculrs.  wliicli  have  been 
changed  in  fonti  and  aize.  Ttie  forms  of  letters 
wete  also  influenced  by  the  material  U[ion  which 
they  were  written.  Those  made  on  soft  sub- 
stantWR  show  carved  lines,  while  letters  on  stone 
or  metal  are  an;,'ular. 

Mateikials.  The  niateriais  uj^hI  by  mankind 
for  purposes  of  writing  have  varied  much.  Leaves 
and  hark  were  employed  in  a  primitive  etate  of 
society.  Linen  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  and 
by  t!ie  Romans;  for  their  reli<;iouj»  hooks.  Clay 
was  inacribeti  or  stanijM'4  by  the  people  of  Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  Kgj'pt,  and  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Bronze  was  used  by  tlie  Romans  for 
l^al  documents,  such  as  the  diplomats,  0ving 
privih-jrcs  of  citizenship  and  lejrnl  marrispc  to 
the  soldier;*,  and  lead  ser%'ed  aUo  for  documents 
and  dedieatory  inscriptions.  Stone  inscriptions 
belong  to  the  science  of  epigraphy.  Wax  tab- 
lets were  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
writinff  purposes,  a  use  which  continued  through 
the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  mo<lem  times,  as 
in  the  fish  markets  at  Hfiiien.  'Iln'sc  wcrv  inafle 
of  wood  or  ivory  in  a  reetangular  form  and  had 
a  smooth  surfae*'  -slightly  sunk  and  honh  red  by 

a  rim.  The  surface  was  covered  with  black  wax 
in  which  the  writing  vras  drawn  by  means  of  a 

stvliis,  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  of  bone,  ivory. 
Or  metal.  These  tablets  might  be  used  singly, 
or  two  or  three  eould  be  bound  togi  ther.  Many 
wax  tablets  have  been  found,  as  in  the  mines  of 
Dneia,  which  date  from  A.D.  131  to  liiT.  and  at 
Pompeii  dating  from  AJb,  IS  to  02.  Pap^nM 
(q.v. )  was  very  eommonly  used  as  a  writing 
niateri.al  in  Egypt,  Greeei'.  and  Italy.  Papyrus 
rolls  found  at  Herculancuin.  which  was  destroyed 
A.D.  79.  preserve  the  earliest  Latin  writing  on 
this  material.  Next  in  date  are  the  deeds  of 
Savenna,  vanning  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
century  a.d.  Of  the  fifth  century  are  the  fra? 
ments  which  contain  rescripts  written  in  a  Ro 
man  cursiM.  and  addressed  tn  K^rvptian  officials. 
The  use  nf  papyrus  continued  through  the  Middle 
Ages  to  some  extent  for  literary  works  and  regu- 
larly for  Papal  documents  down  to  the  eleventh 
century.  Parchment  (q-v.)  was  first  cmploj'ed 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  simply  as  a  oover  for 


the  rolls  of  p.ipyrus,  and  its  use  for  books  date.*! 
from  the  latter  pari  of  tlie  lir.st  eenliiry  A.D. 
The  term  used  in  modern  times  fur  any  kind  of 
skin  book  is  vellum,  which  properly  designates 
calfskin.  Vellum  was  employed  until  the  four- 
teenth oentuiy,  when  p^per  made  from  ngs  gen* 
eratly  took  its  place.  Paper  made  from  cotton 
had  been  used  for  Greek  manuscripts  in  the 
thirtc4;uth  century.  As  suggested  above,  papyrus 
assumed  the  roll  form,  or  columen  proper.  Parch- 
ment, on  tlie  other  hand,  was  made  up  into  book 
form  in  Imitation  of  the  wax  tablets. 

Grekk  r.\i.KooRAfuv.  Tlie  .seienec  of  paleog- 
raphy as  applied  to  the  «tu*iy  of  Greek  writing 
on  papyrus  is  of  modern  date.  Greek  papyri 
were  discovered  at  Uerculaneum  in  1752,  and  in 
1778  forty  or  fifty  rolls  were  found  in  Egypt, 
which  with  one  exception  were  afterwards 
destroyed.  In  18 JO  a  lar^'e  ntimber  belonging 
to  the  second  ei'iUury  n.c.  were  fiaunl  at  the 
Serapeum  in  Memphis.  During  the  next  thirty 
years  there  were  discovered  at  intervals 
important  literary  papyri,  as  in  1821  the 
Bankes  tUad  (the  fast  book),  In  1847  ora- 
tions of  Hyperides.  and  in  1849-.')0  the  Harris 
Homer  (parts  of  iimd  xviii.,  and  in  book  form, 
books  ii.-iv).  Far  more  important  discoveries 
were  to  follow.  In  1877  many  fragmentary  paj^ri 
of  a  more  literary  charaeCer  nHonging  to  the 
PvKintinc  period  were  unearthed  at  ArsinoP  in 
the  Fayum  district.  In  lS!»-2,  at  Soe-nopa-i  Xesu.s, 
in  the  ^^m;.  listriet,  siin  tin  r  {.'roup  was  found 
contaiuiii^  docuiueiits  ran^'ini^  from  the  beginning 
of  the  first  centurj-  a.h.  to  the  middle  of  the 
third.  In  1889-90  Flinders  Petrie  found  that 
the  cartonnages  of  mummy  cotRns  at  Chirob  wera 
made  of  pajiyri,  written  in  the  ll  ir  1  entury  B.C., 
which  proved  to  be  fragments  of  do<'iunents  and 
of  literary  works,  among  them  part  of  the  lost 
Antiope  of  Euripides,  fortunately,  some  papyri 
were  also  deposited  with  the  dead,  and  were  thus 
pres*»rved  in  fairly  good  condition.  Among  these 
Avere  the  Conatilution  of  Athens  of  Aristotle,  the 
-Mimes  of  llerondas,  the  oration  of  Hvperides 
against  Athenogenes,  and  portions  of  the  odes  of 
Bacchylides.  In  1890-97  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  act- 
ing for  the  Elgyptian  Exploration  Fund,  discov- 
ered at  Behnesa,  the  ancient  Oxyrhynchus,  thou- 
sands of  papyri,  fra^'ments  of  literary  works,  and 
complete  rolls  of  non  literary  character.  Among 
these  were  the  famous  Logia  or  sayings  of 
Christ,  parts  of  the  Oospel  of  Matthew,  and 
pieces  from  elaasieni  writen.  They  range  in 
date  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  century  a.d. 
Previous  to  these  discoveries  it  was  customary  to 
tlassify  (Irwk  jiap^'ri  aeeordin;;  to  tlie  style  of 
writing  as  the  literary  or  book  hand  or,  again, 
the  cursive.  Although  these  differ  in  their  geii« 
oral  style,  there  is  no  set  form  for  each.  Writing 
on  velram  may  be  claiwied  as  uneial  and  minuscule, 
and  (his  distinction  ear  1  1  -1  arply  drawn  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  literary  hands  were  set- 
tled. This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  papynis 
period,  for  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  uncials 
and  minuscules,  both  of  which  may  be  written 
eursively.  Tlie  uncial  of  the  niedi.evn!  period  is 
a  lin«al  lieMcndant  of  the  literary  style  in  the 
papyri,  but  the  medifrval  minuH<'le  is  a  new 
letter,  based  on  the  cursive,  but  molde<l  into  an 
exact  form  and  becoming  finally  the  regular 
band  of  the  literary  style.  Three  periods  in  the 
history  of  Greek  writing  on  papyrus  may  be  rec- 
ognised. These  correspond  to  political  changes; 
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The  Ptokmak,  b.o.  323^0,  marked  by  freedom 
and  breadth  of  style;  the  Roman,  from  Auguatiu 

to  Dioftotinn,  ninrkwi  by  roundness  nnd  curved, 
flowing'  strokcH;  and  llio  Byzantine,  from  a.d.  300 
to  the  Arah  c'on(]urst  of  Egjrpt  in  MO^  marlcid  by 
a  large,  boadsoiue  style. 

It  la  poaeible  that  the  earlleat  extant  example 
of  writing  on  vellum  h  an  Egj'ptian  fragment  of 
two  leaves  containing  part  of  I)enio.stlu'no»*'« 
Bpeech.De  Faho  Lrfjationc,in  n  hand  like  that  of 
the  Uerondns  pii[)\  ru«,  written  perhaps  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  ct-ntury  A.D.  This  ia  a 
tare  example,  and  we  do  not  find  a  rapid  increase 
In  the  tiae  of  vellum  until  the  founh  century, 
when  literary  works  on  papyruB  are  almost  en- 
tirely lacking  and  its  place  was  taken  by  vellum. 
The  oldest  vellum  manuscripts,  excepting  the 
fragment  of  Demosthenes,  are  the  great  uncial 
codices  of  the  Bible,  the  Codex  Vatieanue  and  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus.  Manuscripts  written  in  Greek 
minuscules  are  numerous.  Tliey  are  classified  as 
the  II  tu.ftissimi,  from  the  ninth  to  the  nii<hile  of 
the  tenth  centurj';  the  vetusti,  from  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  to  tm  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; the  reoeattbree,  from  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and 
the  Horf//t,  all  of  later  date.  These  show  a  vaiT* 
ing  style  of  minuscule,  tlie  earliest  being  the 
most  simple  and  exact. 

Latik  Palbogbapht.  In  Btudyiqg  the  hiatoiy 
of  Latin  paleography,  we  begin  with  majueeuie 
writinjT  ns  found  in  the  earliest  Latin  manu- 
scripts extant,  such  a.^  the  Vprpil  of  the  fourth 
c«'ntur%'.  I'ncials  (h's<ritM'd  above  may  t>c  recog- 
niml  in  Latin  paleography  by  the  letters  €  and 
m,  and  also  by  rouikied  forme  of  D  and  H.  As 
a  literary  hand  the  uncial  writing  runs  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  century.  The  cursive  hand 
generully  n^ed  inllneneed  the  more  limited  liter- 
ary majuHCule  hand,  so  that  a  style  deriignate<l  the 
half-uncial  finally  l>ecame  the  book  hand.  The 
earliest  examples  of  th»  Cttrsiine  style  are  the 
vail  inserlptfone  and  wax  tabletn  of  Pompeii, 
written  before  a.d.  70.  Tlie  style  of  writing  dif- 
fered very  slightly  in  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Kra.  I'mni  the  cursive  hand  came 
the  so-called  nationol  hands,  which  assumed  an 
individuality  according  to  the  looality  in  which 
they  held  sway.  The  Lombardie  is  the  writing  of 
Southern  Italy  as  practiced  in  the  monasteries 
of  Mrinte  Cassino  nnd  La  Cava,  and  lasted  from 
the  ninth  to  tlie  thirteenth  century.  The  \'isi- 
potliic  was  employed  for  books  and  docjinients  in 
Spain  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century. 
Tne  Merovingian  appears  as  a  book  hand  on 
manuscripts  of  the  seventh  and  eifrhth  cenlnrici. 
It  never  reached  the  culligrajdiic  form,  which 
marked  the  hi)»hej*t  development  of  the  other  na- 
tional hands,  for  it  was  supplanted  by  the  round 
minuseules  of  the  CaroHngian  reform.  The  Irish 
and  Anglo-Saxon  writing  must  be  mentioned 
apart  from  the  national  hands,  for  it  wn.**  not  de- 
rived from  the  cursive  <<tyle,  but  from  the  hnlf- 
uncial  which  was  hrotijjht  to  Ireland  by  the  mis- 
sionnries  in  the  f-isth  >  i  ntury.  One  important 
peciiliarity  of  the  Irish  hand  is  the  tendency  to 
ealllgraphic  forma  and  ornamentation  of  the 
nuinu'Tript as  in  the  famous  Book  of  Kellt  of 
the  latter  part  <>f  tlic  ar-ventli  eonturv.  Tlie  Irish 
hand  found  its  way  into  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  so  that  the  English  hand  may  thus  be 
traced  to  the  Roman  half-unciat. 

T1i«  reform  of  writing  which  marked  the  reign 


of  CharlcmMne  waa  initiated  by  a  decree  ol  789 
for  the  rertsion  of  Church  hooka.    It  had  lie 

origin  in  the  monasteries  of  France,  particularly 
at  lours,  where,  in  llie  AbtM-y  of  Saint  Martin, 
under  the  diret^^tion  of  .\lcuiu  of  York,  miuh  at- 
tention was  given  to  writing.  A  new  hand  was 
the  result,  which  ie  IcDown  aa  the  round  Caroline 
minuscules.  These  are  small  uneiala  of  the  true  ■' 
Latin  form  modified  by  cursive  influences, and  they ' 
became  the  literary  liand  of  the  Frankisli  Empire, 
In  the  tenth  century  tliese  minuwules  began  to 
spread,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  they  l>egan  to 
aesome  their  individual  form  in  various  nations 
of  Europe.  This  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
history  of  modem  hands,  which  are  traced  to  the 
Roman  alphabet.  In  the  twelfth  century  thej 
so-called  Gothic  writing  npiKaied,  wliich  isi 
simply  the  Caroline  minuscule  M-ith  angles  replac- 
ing the  curves.  The  writing  of  the  fourteenth 
century  shows  a  gradual  decline  nnd  the  letters 
become  less  distinct  and  are  less  carefullv  mailt;. 
Nevertheless,  a  renaissance  in  Italy  in  tlie  four- 
teenth century  gave  a  very  regular  and  beautiful 
style — the  humanistic  hands  of  the  fifteenth 
century*  which  had  great  influence  on  the  type 
forma.  These  minuscule  letters  were  the  an- 
cestors of  the  lowercase  letters  of  the  Roman 
alphabet,  and  the  Gothic  form  of  the  same  gave 
the  (ti>rman  lower-case  letters. 

BiBuooBATHT.  The  most  convenient  hand* 
hooka  are;  Thompaon,  Btmdhook  of  Oreek  aad 
Latin  I*al(tography  (Ixmdon,  1893)  ;  Reuson,  HU- 
moits  cir  pat^ographie  (Paris,  1897)  ;  I'rou, 
.l/((fri(c/  (Ic  jmW'oijraphie  latinc  rt  fran^aisr  ( ib., 
(1892);  and  Faoli,  Progratnmn  srhoiastica  di 
pal^grafia  latitui  e  di  dipkunntica  (Florence, 
1884-94).  For  facsimiles,  the  large  scries  of 
facsimiles  of  the  Paltcographical  Society  (Lon- 
don, 187.1  et  seq.  I  are  of  great  value;  also  Vitelli 
and  Paoli,  VolUzionv  ftorentina  di  fadsimili  f>a- 
ksografici  greci  e  latini  (Florence,  18ft4-M). 

For  Greek  Paleography:  Gardthauscn,  Orie- 
ehiti^  Patdographie  (Leipzig,  1879);  Wileken, 
Tnfrln  zur  <iltern  griechischen  Paldograpkie 
(Berlin,  1891);  Altenbach,  Anleilung  zur  grie- 
chiRohen  Paliiographie  (.3d  ed.,  I>eipxig,  1895)  ; 
and  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  Creek 
papyrus  paleography,  Kcnyon,  Thm  PaUrographif 
of  Crt  rk  I'lifu/ri  ( Ixindon,  1809).  Facsimiles  for 
general  -^tudy  of  (Jreek  paleograjihy  are:  Omont, 
fit  f  si  Di  ilr-t  ill  s  jihis  <iii<irns  ninitiisrrit  1  grcca  rn 
otKuilr  it  en  minuscule  de  Ut  Htblioth^ifue  .Va- 
tiviinlr  du  IVHne  OU  Xltime  siccle  (Paris,  1892)  j 
id.,  Faatimiles  des  manuHcrita  datia  de  la  Biblto- 
tkf'que  yationale  du  IXt^ie  au  XlVime  stecJ* 
i  ib.,  IsrtO  i  ,  id..  Fnrmmilca  dcs  manuMCritM  jrrset 
de«  A  lYmc  ct  .XVlt'me  siMea  (ib.,  1887)  ;  Wat- 
tenbach  and  von  Velsen,  Exrmpln  Codictm 
Oneeomm  Litteria  Mimueulit  Beriptonm 
(Heidelberg,  1828) ;  id.,  Scrtpturw  Qngem  Sped' 
miu'i  (B.  iliri,  THS.3). 

Fur  Latin  I'iileography :  Delisle,  Album  palro- 
grnpkitfue  (Paris.  18S7  i  :  \\  esscly,  Schrifttaftin 
zur  dlleren  lateinischen  Paldograpkie  (l^ipzig. 
1898)  ;  Monaci  and  Paoli,  Arehivio  paleografico 
italiann  (Bome,  1882-1800).  Old  and  standard 
works  are:  Silvestre,  PnUographir  unirrraelh 
(London.  18.'>0)  ;  ChampnlliDn  Figeac.  Chartex 
hitinr.t  xt/r  papl^ru^>  (Paris,  lH.35-40),  For  fac- 
siniiieft.  Arndt,  Srhriftlnfvln  zur  Frlrmung  drr 
iateiaittehen  PalAographief  3d  ed.,  by  Tai^l  (Ber- 
lin. 18Q7-98) ;  Zaogemeiater  and  Wattcnbaeh, 
empla  Oodieum  LaHmonm  Uttwit  MUuucittU 
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Fcriptorum  (Heidelberg,  187fi  7P)  ;  Chatelain, 
i'aleuffruphte  dea  clasaiquea  Uilitu  (Paris,  1884- 
96)  ;  id.,  Unciatis  Scriptura  Codicum  IjatiMtnm 
iiovi9  Eatmpli*  lUmtrata  (ib.,  1901). 

Fbr  ablnvTiBtimki:  Walther,  Lexicon  Diplo- 
maticum  (rim.  ITSfi) ,  i'^  still  the  standard  work. 
Cha^sant.  Dictionnuir;  ihs  nbbrMationa  (2d  ed., 
Paris,  1H84),  is  a  convriiicnt  hainihook.  Con- 
sult also:  Allen,  Notes  (m  AbttreviaiionM  in  Greek 
Manuscripts  (London,  1889)  ;  Capel U,  Dmonano 
di  abbreviature  latime  ed  italiane  (Rome,  1890) ; 
and  for  RngHnh  doeaments,  Martin,  The  Record 
Inlerjtn  t  ,    i  T.ondon,  185V2). 

PALEONTOLOGY  ( from  tik.  wakaioc,  paUtioa, 
aneient  +  Avra,  onto,  pi.  of  £n>,  6n,  being  + 
g^t)^  -logia,  from  M/eiv,  Ugein^  to  apeak). 
The  science  which  dealt  with  the  ancient  life 
that  has  inhabited  tho  earth  during  tlif  prtst 
periods  of  geological  time.  It  is  based  \i\wn 
the  atudy  of  fossils,  and  has  close  atliliutions 
with  geology,  phyaiographj,  and  biology.  It  em- 
braces, under  a  broad  eonception  of  its  scope, 
nnt  alone  the  description  and  clasaifleation  of 
•  fi)SNils,  hut  iilso  all  questions  relating  to  the 
nature,  morpholoj^y,  and  physiology,  biononiy  and 
ecology,  geologic  and  geographic  distribution, 
and  to  the  ontogeny,  evolution,  and  pbylogeny 
of  all  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  that  have 
lived  upon  the  earth  and  that  are  now  fomd, 
in  more  or  less  well-preserved  condition  of  fos- 
silization,  imbedded  in  the  nnks  that  form 
the  earth's  cniat.  Paleontology  in  the  history  of 
the  or^ic  life  of  the  earth  from  its  inception  in 
remote  geolo|[ie  time  to  its  culminatkm  in  the 
vi  jjctable  and  animal  life  of  the  present  era. 
Tlii"  scirnrr  wn'<  founded  on  an  independent 
basis  liv  I  i  1(1  t  r  ,  Cuvicr.  S<!hlotheim,  Sowerby, 
Parkinson,  D  Orlji;4uy,  and  (Joldfuss  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  moat  of 
the  early  paleontoiogical  literature  dealt  with 
mere  descriptions  and  daseifleations  of  fossils. 
After  the  publication  of  Dar  virr-!  Oruiin  <>f  S<pr- 
dee  in  lH3y,  and  the  substHiuent  elaboration  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  it  became  evident  that 
proof  of  this  doctrine  must  be  furnished  largely 
by  the  paleontolf^sts,  and  the  study  of  fossil  or- 
gan isni<^  received  a  new  impetus  along  those  lines 
of  resi-areh  which  bear  \i]tnn  the  broader  philo- 
Bopbical  questions  of  the  ori;;in.  evolution,  and 
phyiogeny  of  the  various  s|«»ci«t»»  and  races  of 
fossil  animals  and  plants.  Quite  coordinate  with 
this  development  of  the  biological  phase  of 
paleontology  has  been  the  elaboration  of  that 
phase  of  the  science  which  is  more  closely  nllied 
to  geology;  namely  the  more  refined  methotk  in 
the  use  of  fossil^i  as  markers  of  geologic  horizons, 
the  investigation  of  the  succession,  migration, 
and  evolution  of  fossil  faunas  and  floraa,  and  the 
determination  of  the  physiographic  ehuigM  and 
other  causes  of  stirh  i)lienomena. 

Two  lines  of  pnleontcdogiral  rescarcli  may  (hen 
be  recognized.  Certain  investigators  confine  their 
attention  almost  entirely  to  the  elncidatlon  of 
the  morphology,  embrj-ology,  ontogeny  or  devel- 
opment, and  phyiogeny  or  genealogy,  and  to  the 
description  and  classitication  of  or;,'nnie  remains, 
noting  the  names  only  of  the  gt-olopieal  forma- 
tions  whence  the  species  have  been  derived.  Such 
studies  fall  within  the  scope  of  paleobotany  and 
naleozoSlogy,  which  are  etwentially  hranenM  of 
Diolopy.  The  other  phaiei  of  the  -rieni-e  of  pale- 
ontology, and  perhaps  the  more  comprehensive  of 
ffete  tW9,  may  db  designated  as  paleontokgie  ge- 


ology,  stratigrapbic  paleontology,  geological  bi- 
ology, and  deals  with  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  fossils  and  the  rocks  in  which  ttiey 
are  found.  It  is  practically  that  part  of  his- 
torical geology  which  is  based  upon  the  study  of 
fossils.  Under  this  head  are  embraced  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  investigation,  and  also  others  not 
mentioned  that  are  of  more  spwial  int« n  1 ) 
The  use  of  index  fosiiils  as  markerii  of  ge4)logical 
formations  and  horizons;  (2)  the  assemblage, 
within  iadividnal  formations,  of  species  and 
genm  ttt  fossil  plants  and  aoiiaals  to  eonstStute 
])a1eofloraa  and  j)alef)fannft« ;  and  the  study  of 
the  succession,  luigratiuy,  and  evolution  of  tlte^ 
ancient  floraa  and  faunas,  and  their  relations  to 
the  grander  divisions  of  geologic  time}  (3)  the 
development  of  fades,  and  the  inHtience  of  the 
facies  on  the  conditions  of  existence  of  the  life 
of  nneient  times;  (4)  the  study  of  paleogeog>- 
i:t]i  i\  coniprising  the  determination  of  the  phy- 
8iogrfi]dMc  and  climatic  conditions  existent  dur- 
ing tl»e  successive  periods  of  the  earth's  history. 
All  these  latter  lines  of  investigation,  however 
closely  related  in  their  final  resuTts  to  the  phys- 
ical side  of  geology,  nevertheless  dein  n  I  for 
their  successful  purHuit  iijuin  intimate  kno\vie<igc 
of  the  jjurely  biological  aspects  of  paleontology, 
lor  they  are  based  primarily  upon  keen  discrimi* 
nation  between  allied  speeics  and  upon  recogni- 
tion of  the  phylogenetie  retationsbipa  of  the  spo- 
ol es  involved. 

Fossils.  The  nature  of  fossils  and  the  modes 
of  fossilusation  are  described  in  the  article  Fos- 
sil. Not  all  animals  and  plants  of  past  time 
have  been  preaervetl  to  us  as  fossils.  A  large 
number  of  them  were  of  such  organization  that 
they  were  hardly  likcdy  to  leave  traces  of  tlieir 
existen<<e  in  the  rocks.  It  is  also  known  that 
many  formations  whteh  originally  contained  fos- 
sils have  suffered  so  g>«at  metamorphism  that 
their  organic  contents  nave  been  wholly  or  par* 
tially  destroyed.  Other  formations  have  been 
upheaved  abovp  the  le\  el  of  tlic  oeean  to  form 
part  of  the  laml  and  have  lK'«'n  subjeet<>d  to  ero- 
sion, with  the  result  that  their  materials  have 
been  carried  down  to  lower  levels  or  into  the  sea, 
there  to  build  up  deposits  of  later  a^.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  manv  gaps  which  will  prob- 
ably never  he  filled,  tfie  history  of  organisms  is 
being  rapidly  ctmipilcd  with  an  increasing  degree 
of  continuity  in  the  series  of  life  epochs,  the  lines 
of  descent  of  mai^  races  of  animals  and  plants 
have  been  establisned,  and  the  sequence  of  thoso 
events  in  geological  history-  that  hear  \ipon  the 
conditions  of  existence  of  extinct  fauna.s  has  been 
worked  out  for  wveral  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  snd  with  a  surprising  degree  of  detail. 

Throngh  observation  of  the  true  order  of  super- 
position, the  rocks  of  the  earth's  cnist  have  been 
arranged  hy  gi'oln;.'i.sts  into  a  s<^ries  of  systems, 
stages,  and  formations,  tlie  lowermost  being  the 
oldea^t  and  the  uppermost  the  youngest,  and  the 
relative  succession  of  the  individual  members  of 
this  series  has  been  determined  to  l>e  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  fo«.sils  of  the  different 
nieinbers  of  the  ■series  lia\e  b<fn  ^ttidird  and  de- 
scribed, and  it  has  bwn  nwertainiHl  thai  the  as- 
semhlags  of  foswilH  found  in  one  formation  alwavH 
differs  more  or  loss  from  the  aA.s4>mh1age  of  fossils 
found  in  the  overlying  and  underlying  beds,  and 
furthrrmore  that  the  difTmMii  e  in  accentuated  n>< 
the  di-Htance  between  the  formations  ia  increased. 
For  Uble  of  geological  formations,  see  GamMt, 
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FAtniAa.  Tlie  foMil*  oonUined  in  a  rode  for- 
mation are  in  jtenemi  indieatlTO  of  the  animal 

and  vegptahic  life  that  lived  during  the  period 
of  time  in  which  that  rock  wa-*  iltpusited.  Suc- 
ci'ssive  faunnn  and  HoraM  of  variable  expression 
have  Bucceeited  each  other  on  the  earth  and  have 
left  their  remains  in  tbt;  rocks  that  were  forming 
during  the  periods  of  their  existence.  The  large 
divisions  of  time  are  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
doiiiiiiiiiit  ty|)fs  of  liti'.  as  the  raleozoic  era  by 
invertebrates,  the  Me»ow>ic  era  by  reptiles,  etc., 
and  the  smaller  periods  of  time,  represented  by 
the  stagtt  and  aubstagea,  are  cbaracteriaed  by 
particular  genera  and  sneeiea.  Thus  tlie  Hdder- 
bcrj.'ian  series  is  ulontifinblr  by  the  brachiopod 
(jenuii  ( iviiidiila,  ami  a  ilivision  of  tliut  series,  the 
Coeynians  lirm-stiuM',  is  r(HX)<.'iiiz;ilil('  l>y  tlu-  ]ires- 
ence  of  Gypidula  galeuta,  a  \v*'li marked  species 
that  serres  for  the  idcntificalioii  of  that  horizon 
in  many  parts  of  America.  Such  a  characteristic 
genus  or  species,  which  can  he  relied  upon  for 
the  recognition  of  geoli)^i<'al  horizons  or  zones,  is 
called  an  index  fossil,  and  its  use  is  the  result 
primarily  of  careful  obaervation  in  the  field. 
This  empirical  usage  of  index  foasil*  ia  thai 
adopted  by  geologists  who  have  not  heen  trained 
in  the  iiH  tlio<ls  of  pnleontnlnrrirnl  research.  There 
is  a  sei'uuU  and  niorc  )iii|>urtant  UHage  of  index 
fossils  based  iij>on  a  know!ed;,'e  of  the  phylogeny 
of  races  of  animals  and  plants.  By  recognition  of 
the  phyletic  position  of  a  fossil  the  expert  pale- 
ontologist can  determine  within  close  limita  the 
relative  age  of  the  rock  from  which  the  foBBil  was 
obtained. 

Indigene  asd  Exotic  Faunas.  In  a  single 
basin  it  ia  aometimes  found  that  a  scries  of 
similar  faunas,  evidently  evolved  each  from  its 
predecessor  in  this  basin,  is  eventnally  iracveeded 
at  a  hif,'ln  r  horizon  tn-  a  new  fauna  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  below.  The  lower  faunas  are 
the  indigene  faunas,  developed  or  evolved  in  this 
province  through  a  long  period  of  time  and  con- 
aisting  of  membem  nicely  adapted  to  their  en- 
vironincnt  and  to  oach  other.  The  new  fauna, 
gent-TuUy  asaofiiitfci  ^^ilh  a  cluiage  of  sedimenta- 
tion, is  called  an  aii<ii  or  exotic  fauna,  and  it 
has  invaded  this  region  in  consequence  of  phys- 
iographic or  climatic  changes.  It  may  find 
itself  in  congenial  surrounding9»  nnd  ita  apeciea 
will  then  multiply  and  evolve,  and  if  left  undis- 
turlK-d  it  will  in  "turn  Ikmohic  tin-  indigene  fauna 
of  the  n  j^irin.  liut  if  its  uew  titvironment  hap- 
pens to  beeomc  uncongenial  it  may  suffer  partial 
extinction  of  ite  members  or  suppression  of  de- 
velopment of  its  individttals,  and  it  will  remain 
in  the  region  for  a  short  time  only,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  another  alien  fauna  or  by  u  returning 
party  of  the  original  indigene  fauna.  The  migra- 
tions of  faunas  are  largely  due  to  changes  in  the 
'faci«^s'  consequent  upon  physiographic  and  cli- 
mntio  changes. 

Facie-s  DEVELOPME.vr  AITO  BlorfOMT.  Factes  is 
the  combination  of  physical  and  lii  douical  char- 
acteristics rxhibitod  by  a  goolo^-iv.U  foniiHtion 
at  a  particular  point.  These  nro  dotormined  at 
the  present  time  by  climate,  depth,  tides,  nature 
of  medium,  distance  from  shore,  etc.  (see  Gbo- 
filtMMiKM  Di.STRllM  TloN :  Kroi/>r;Y .  Fat  na; 
Flora  ).  atui  ju-st  a«  ditTerf-nt  typos  of  facics  are 
heing  dcvflopod  in  the  ocean  aiid  on  the  land  at 
the  present  tinip.  »o  tliey  have  been  developed 
during  all  pa«t  periods  of  gmlogical  histoiy.  It 
follows  then  that  the  deposits  formed  daring  any 


one  period  may  be  represented  in  difTerent  regions 
by  HttOTal,  auhlittoral,  abyssal,  corallic,  estua- 
rine,  lacustrine,  or  terrestrial  facies,  and  each  of 
these  facies  will  have  its  own  distinctive  fauna. 
Study  of  the  life  habits  of  modern  organisms  en- 
ables us  to  restore  the  habits  of  extinct  forms  of 
life,  and  we  are  able  to  portray  with  a  considerable 
dflgrea  of  correctnesa  the  conditions  under  which 
the  andent  faunas  lived,  and  eonsequ<  ntiy  also 
to  picture  the  physiography  of  past  times.  The 
large  majority  of  fossiliferuus  rocks  are  of  ma- 
rine origin,  and  hence  a  study  of  modem  marine 
organisms  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  tiia  bionomie  eon^tfona  of  tlM  past,  Fresh- 
water and  terrestrial  deposits  arc  also  claiming 
more  attention  than  they  formerly  received ;  they 
with  their  peculiar  faunae  and  Horas  occur  chief- 
ly in  the  Mesosoic  and  Cenozoic  fonuatifHis. 

BamoMY.  Marine  organisms  are  broadly  di- 
vided into  pelafjic  or  those  that  inhabit  the  open 
sea,  and  littoral,  those  that  live  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  coast-s.  According  to  their  modes  of  life 
they  are  divided  into  plankton,  nelcton,  benthos. 

PLAKKTOif  includes  the  majority  of  pelagic  • 
organisms  that  are  more  or  less  passively  drifted 
alK>ut  by  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean. 
Many  organisms  arc  planktonie  only  during'  th.  ir 
larval  stages  and  when  adult  become  attached 
and  adopt  B  bcntitonle  Ufe  ( meroplankton ) .  Such 
are  spnn!r«>s,  medusa,  annelids,  Echinodennata, 
tiTiiehio|>(>ds,  Rr>'ozoa,  most  molloslcs,  and  Crus- 
tacea. Others  arc  plarikt  nir  throughout  their 
lives,  as  Foraniinifcru,  Kadiolaria,  Siphonopbora, 
Ctenophora,  Chsetognatha,  l'teroi)o<ia,  lletero- 
poda,  and  some  Crustacea.  Planktonic  organisms 
are  generally  widely  distributed  and  their  fossil 
remains  occur  principally  in  the  sublittoral  and 
abyssal  facies,  though  they  may  be  found  in  the 
littoral  facies. 

Nekton  includes  the  organisms  that  arc  ac- 
tive swimmers  independent  of  atorma,  eunrciits» 
and  tides.  Hm  are  included  ftshea^  moat  ma* 
lacostracan  cmstaoea,  the  dibranehiate  eephaio- 
pods,  and  also  the  marine  reptiles,  including  the 
extinct  ichthyosaurs,  plesiosaurs.  Pythonomor- 
pha,  and  t)u-  Cetacea. 

BENTHOfi  includes  all  forms  that  live  at  tite 
bottom,  and  of  which  there  arc  recognizeil  two 
sub-grminB:  tlie  seasile  and  the  vagile  beotboa. 
The  benthos  includes  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  marine  organisms  that  arc  found  in  a  fo^-il 
state.  Among  them  are  the  marine  algie.  bunie 
fonunlnlfera,  sponges,  hydroids,  corals,  ecliino- 
derms,  worms,  brachiopoda,  bryosoa.  gastropods, 
lamellibranchs,  cirrijx'des,  tuiueatcs,  and  many 
cephalnpods,  such  as  the  nrthoccratitei  nnd 
beiemiiites.  Radial  symmetry  is  most  highly  de- 
veloped in  the  sesaile  benthos  (eoimts  and  euiWK 
derms ) . 

LiTTOBAL  Facies  includes  deposits  formed  cm 
the  beach  and  in  the  shallow  sea  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  eo&ni.  They  consist  mostly  of  terriginous 
materials  ranging  in  size  from  fine  mud.  through 
sand  lo  coarse  conglomerate,  and  some  kinds  of 
organic  deiMwits.  The  coarse  beds  contain  few 
fossils,  but  those  of  finer  grain  abound  in  tbem. 
Fossils  of  the  littoral  facies  comprise  remains  of 
the  organisms  that  inhabited  the  shallow  water 
and  the  rc;;ion  between  tides:  also  tho*e  of  fha 
l)each.  nnd  others  that  have  drifted  in  to  shore 
from  the  open  sea.  The  majority  of  the  fauna 
is  made  up  of  bvnthonic  forms  and  aU  the  ani- 
mals and  mai^  of  the  planta  have  atrong  cal- 
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cnrcons  skdrtons.  C'<Mtairi  tyiKS  of  inoUuska 
are  characteristic  of  the  littoral  £uue;  oysters, 
mxissels,  the  heavy  clams,  liin]>ctH,  chitons,  Lit 
torina-like  shelln,  the  boring  lamellibrancha,  and 
here  belong  alw  the  coarse  marine  a!j»»,  eraba, 
and  aimmuraiis.  Tlii'  littoral  fncics  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  for  most  of  the  fun-iiliftTouH 
racks  have  been  formed  in  the  shallow  water 
Mar  the  store  and  on  the  contineDtal  akelt,  and 
abo  becauie  preiminenttjr,  in  ita  peenliar  develop- 
mriit  of  conllie  laeiee,  it  eontains  tlie  Jargem 

fauna. 

SruuTTORAL  Facies  includes  those  deposits 
formed  in  the  deeper  water  at  a  distance  from 
the  coast.  It  merges  on  the  one  side  into  the 
littoral  and  on  the  other  into  tho  abyssal  faciea. 
It  contains  the  remains  of  peln^zir  (plankton  and 
nekton)  orpxnisnis  wliicli  aft  or  ilfath  hav<>  nunk 
to  the  bottom,  and  aba  of  ihme  benthonic  or- 

Entens  of  the  dccfXT  waters.  Here  are  included 
h,  nimnonoidSf  pteropode,  graptolitee,  many 
foraminifera,  radiolaria,  and  many  echinodenns, 
mollusks,  and  brncbinpods  of  more  delicate  build 
than  those  found  in  the  littoral  fncies.  Many  of 
the  pelagic  organisms  enj<)ye<l  mtv  wide  ilistri- 
button,  an  the  graptolites,  and  hence  afford  excel- 
lent index  fossils  for  correlative  purpoees.  Ex- 
amples of  sublittoral  facies  are  the  graptolite 
shales  of  the  Ordovician,  goniatite.  and  ammonite 
liraestoncs  and  shales  of  ttic  I  piuT  Palfozoic  and 
Mesoxoic,  and  many  pteropod  litiiestonei^,  like  the 
Slyliolina  limeatone  of  the  Devonian. 

Abtsbai.  Factes.  Here  are  included  the  de- 
posits of  the  deep  sea,  consisting  of  very  fine 
^'rairi  sodiintiit-t  of  various  types.  (See  OostE.) 
The  existence  of  abyssal  Kcdiments  among  the 
rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  has  been  strongly 
denied  by  some  writers.  It  is,  boweYer,  difficult 
to  ai^ign  certain  geological  formationB  to  any 
other  cntc^jorv.  Such  are  the  chalk  deposit^  of 
the  Crelacoous,  the  Upper  Paleozoic  radiolarian 
cherts  of  N>\v  Sonth  Wales,  and  those  of  Jurassic 
age  in  the  Alps,  und  the  Aptycbus  shales  of  the 
Alps,  all  of  which  arc  very  similar  to  the  abjeeal 
deposits  of  the  present  diay. 

COBALIJC  Facies.  This  is  really  a  phase  of  the 
littoral  faci<s.  »)\it  as  its  characteristics  are  ho 
distinct,  and  ah  its  dfrHnpment  depends  ufKin  the 
aheoieeof  many  of  timso  ft>ature»  MBoeiated  with 
the  normal  littoral  faciee,  it  deeervee  epedal  eon- 
sfderatiofi.  The  conditifma  tinder  whleh  corals 
form  reefs  at  tlio  prcsint  tinu-  arc,  a  warm  tem- 

Scrature,  i>halluw  wat^  r  not  more  than  125  feet 
ecp,  and  pure  sea- water  entirely  free  from  mud 
and  from  inflowing  fresh  water.  The  other  or- 
ganisma  living  about  the  coral  reef  require  the 
Banio  conditions.  These  conditions  existed  also 
durinf^  the  formation  of  the  Paleozoic  and  Moso- 
zoic  ami  Tertiary  coral  reefs,  for  tlic  rocks  of 
these  fossil  rt-ofs  are  free  from  tract's  of  mud  and 

elay. 

EsruAUNE  FAcnen  emhraees  the  deposits  and 
fannaa  of  lagoons  and  estuaries.  The  sediments 

are  uaually  irrpf;ular1y  bf<dde<l  muddy  sands  and 
elays.  Here  is  found  a  comminglinK  of  brackish 
water  types  with  marine  orgnnisnis.  fresh-water 
and  terrestrial  types.  A  fine  example  of  such  an 
cstnarine  faeiee  b  afforded  by  the  Lower  Gar- 
boniferoii«<  nodule-bearing  shales  of  Mazon  Creek, 
near  Morris.  III.,  described  by  Meek  and  \V«r- 
then.  Scudder,  and  othrris.  The  nodules  have 
furnished  a  very  large  congerie^i  of  plants  and 
aalawkt.  Ihere  are  repneented  here  ferns,  am- 


phihia,  fisli,  insects,  spiders,  scorpions,  myriapods, 
l  uryiitcrids.  crustaceans,  aquatic  worms,  lamelli- 
braiu'lis  of  marine  and  frean-water  types,  gastro-  / 
puds  of  fresh  wafer,  marine,  and  terrestrial  types. 
No  strictly  marine  types,  like  crinoids  and 
I>racbiopods,  occur  here,  those  present  lieing  spe- 
cicis  which  could  live  in  brackish  water.  Other 
examples  of  estuarine  facies  are  found  in  the 
Carboniferous,  3deaofloie,  and  Tertiary  formations 
of  Europe.  In  all  probability  many  of  the  eoal- 
measure  swarnp^l  were  of  estuarino  nature,  for 
sections  through  the  beds  sthow  altcrnutioiii^  of 
marine  and  fresh  or  brackish  water  faunas. 

Fush-Wateb  FAdU appears  first  in  the  Car» 
boniferouB  in  the  form  of  svrarop  deposits,  now 
turnetl  into  mnl.  In  these  deposits  arc  abundant 
fossil  plants  (tf  various  types,  and  rtuiains  of 
frcsb  watrr  inollusks.  ins^n  ts,  etc.,  and  also  of  am- 
phibians and  tisli.  In  the  Mesozoic.  and  in  more 
pronounced  degree  in  the  Tertiary,  lacustrine  ds- 
posita  are  largely  developed.  Thqr  may  be  reo- 
ognized  by  their  contained  fresh-water  shells; 
raludinn,  (ioniobasis,  Planorbis,  I.irnna^a,  Unio, 
and  Anodonta.  They  have  alforded  ali*o  the  far 
more  important  and  more  interesting  vertebrate 
renmins,  such  as  the  dinosaurs,  birds,  and  mam- 
mats.  Tarrettrial  fades,  represented  by  deposits 
of  flood  plain,  desert,  and  prairie,  do  not  as  a 
rule  afford  many  fossil  remains.  The  loess,  a  re- 
cent accumuhition  of  dust  and  river  mud.  con- 
tains land  and  fresh-water  shells ;  and  the  White 
River  Ifleoene  clays  of  Colorado,  containing  fine* 
ly  preserved  vertebrates,  are  thought  to  have  been 
accumulated  largely  as  dust  upon  a  Tertiary 
prairie. 

<"0MP0SITE  Facies.  TIv  fossil  elements  of  a 
fauna  may  be  distingui>i  i  I  <  ^  autochthonous,  or 
those  whidi  naturally  belong  in  the  deposits 
where  found  and  which  have  been  buried  where 
they  lived  or  where  they  fell  to  the  bottom;  and 
heterochthonous,  or  those  which  owe  their  en- 
tombment to  the*  agencies  of  currents  or  other 
means  of  transportation,  and  have  been  buried 
far  from  their  natural  habitats.  The  autoch- 
thonous fossils  are  the  more  reliable  for  zonal 
correlation,  while  the  heterochthonous  fossils  in- 
dii-ate  the  nature  of  jn .  .'xistent  faunas  and  the 

<)roximity  of  neighboring  faunas  of  different 
acics. 

AifCQRiT  CuiCAfB  Am  PAiaoflBOOBAVHT.  Cli- 
matic zones  are  thought  to  have  existed  as  early 

as  Cambrian  time  an<l  to  have  continue*!  through 
the  Silurian  aud  Devonian  periods.  The  Kuro- 
jjean  and  North  American  faunae  of  these  j)e- 
riods  can  be  separated  into  northern  and  southern 
types  whidi  are  quite  distinct,  the  vnrious  genera 
having  renresf-titative  species  in  each  zone.  The 
courses  of  oceanic  currents  have  been  indicated 
for  t)ie  early  and  luti-  Ordovician  by  Matthew 
and  Ruedemann.  Other  evidence  regarding  tlie 
climate  of  the  Paleozoic  is  derived  from  study 
of  the  distribution  of  the  fossil  coral  reefs  of  the 
Silurisn,  and  of  the  plants  of  the  Carboniferous. 
Tile  S'ilurinn  coral  reefs  are  found  in  hi^di  lati- 
tuUe.s  and  indicate  rather  warm  tem|HTatures 
for  those  region"*,  and  the  strticture  of  the  Car- 
boniferous  tree  trunks  points  to  a  remarkable  uni* 
formity  of  the  seasons  during  that  period.  Neo- 
mayr  has  ir'w\  tn  demonstrate  that  the  Jurassic 
and  CrctaciiuiH  fiuitia^  show  the  influence  of  well- 
marked  climatic  /ones  which  cxfended  in  belts 
around  the  globe  independent  of  the  continental 
harrtera.  but  his  results  have  not  been  eonflnned 
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Inr  mbflequent  inTevtintioni.  Durhis  th«  Ter* 
tiAiy,  however,  elimane  warn  wrtmmy  existed, 

as  is  indicated  by  the  fona'A  llornn  nnd  faunas, 
but  a  lowprinp  of  the  lemperatuio  h<'<;aii  during 
Eooeiiu  time  in  North  Amerirn  and  diirinji  Mio- 
cene time  in  Europe,  and  culiniuat^d  in  the  ice 
age  of  th«  Pleistooene.  Various  interesting  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  Neutnayr,  .Suess, 
Chamberlain,  and  others  to  correUite  the  evolu- 
tion of  animals  in,  I  ]  Kintt  With  til6  duulgM  Of 
clinmU'  in  past  times. 

It  will  be  seen  from  M'hat  has  been  said  re- 

Juding  iacies  develoimieiit  that  tlie  atudjr  of  tba 
iatribntion  and  migration  of  foosil  fatinaa  leads 
to  concIusiuiH  regarding  the  physical  geography, 
paleogiH>graphy,  ui  ancient  times;  these  cuitclu- 
eions  must  of  course  be  tested  in  the  light  of  the 
evidADioe  derived  from  th«  study  of  the  tectonio 
features.  Much  haa  been  aeeomplialied  in  thia 
field  of  reiiearch  by  Hecr,  Ncumnyr,  Suess,  De 
Luppaii^nt,  Canu,  Smith,  Lljauiljt;rliu,  Weller, 
Ortmann,  Schuchert.  Tlrich,  and  Clarke. 

The  Species  awd  (Jenus  in  Paleontology. 
The  early  conceptions  of  species  held  by  the 
botaniate  and  soOlogists  of  the  non-transfonniit 
sdiool  were  held  also  by  paleontologist,  l^h 
foiKil  sp<'<'it's  was  considered  to  represent  a  dis- 
tinct entity  separate  from  its  allies  and  specially 
created.  At  tnat  time  transitionad  forma  between 
speciea  tvere  grouped  aa  varietiea  iinder  one  or 
the  other  specific  head^  or  were  even  in  many 
cawm  thrown  away  and  destroyed,  as  they  inter 
fered  with  the  hard  and  fast  delimitiitions  souglit 
iiltfr  in  tile  early  cliisaificatitms.  Subsecjuenlly, as 
the  evolution  doctrine  became  belter  understood, 
these  transitional  individuals  were  recognized  as 
affording  examples  of  the  variability  of  HjKciee, 
and  they  are  now  considered  to  be  of  equal  impor- 
tance witli  tl,.  ):  >rin  nf  the  siiecies  itself,  as  alf  i  ' 
ingevidence  upon  theuriginuf  new  varieties.  A  fos- 
sil species  differs  from  a  living  species  in  one  im- 

Sortant  respect.  The  living  siMciea  of  the  present 
sv  is  distinguished  by  certain  particular  char* 
aettrs  which  dtffrreatiate  it  from  its  allies,  cer- 
ium physiological  tests  determine  its  individual- 
ity, and  it  has  a  more  or  less  limited  area  of 
geographical  distribution.  The  species  of  the 
palMatologist  Is  a  far  different  conception.  In 
addition  to  its  geographical  distribution,  it  has 
gi'ologic  range ;  for  it  lived  during  the  period  of 
dcpo-^it ion  of  p«'rha|is  several  sneeessive  forma- 
tions, and  it  is  representcnl  in  these  formations  by 
a  series  of  fossil  forms  of  more  W  IcSS  unmis- 
takable continuity  until  it  disappears  at  soma 
hiirher  horixon.  Tile  physiological  tents  are  im* 
p<'^-ii)lr.  and  hence  the  paleontoiniii^f  mu^t  rely 
upon  likeness  of  form  and  ufwn  ctintinuity  of 
occurrence,  and  he  groups  imder  a  single  specific 
denomination  those  individuals  which  resemble 
each  other  in  essential  characters  and  which  dif- 
fer only  in  secondary  characters.  Some  species 
were  evidently  very  short-lived,  others  enjoyed 
long  livi-,  ami  underwent  little  if  any  change 
of  form,  while  still  others  varied  considerably 
during  their  periods  of  eNi>'teQe«>.  and  in  their 
later  stages  present  such  wide  departure  from 
th*"  original  form  that,  were  the  interniedintc 
fr.ni~it(>iy  jJiii-i-  alwri:!.  (!iey  wnuld  lie  foil- 
sidered  to  conHtitule  disiinel  Mptnies  or  perhaps 
event  distinct  genera.  Kxamplcs  of  such  series 
of  variable  speciea  are  furnished  by  the  Planorbis 
of  the  l^pper  Miocene  at  Steinheimm,  Wllrttem- 
berg,  deseribed  hy  Hyatt  and  HilgendorfT;  th« 


Faludinaus  of  the  Lower  Pliocene  of  Slavonia,  de> 
serilMMl  by  Neumayr;  the  Ammonites  of  the  Op- 
pelia  subrudiatus  type  <rf  the  Juraasie  lim«atoos% 

studied  by  \\  aagen. 

I'lie  existenre  of  sui-li  series  of  transitional 
forms,  the  members  of  which  occur  in  succes&ive 
horizons  and  all  of  which  have  apparently  been 
derived  from  an  original  common  ancestor,  foress 
recognition  of  the  net  that  the  term  species  in 
paleontoU/gy  is  a  very  arbitr.n'  one.  ami  tli.it 
the  liniitatiuu  of  a  sjiecies  id  deUriiiiued  not  by 
any  strictly  definable  form,  but  rather  by  the 
abaenca  of  transitional  forms  that  would  serve 
to  link  it  thnmih  scarcely  distinguishable  grades 
of  variation  to  its  nearest  ally.  Two  i» 
fuuud  iu  formations  of  different  agea,  uud  Jiuw 
considered  distinct,  may  through  future  discov- 
eiy  of  intermediate  transitionai  stages  prove  to 
be  but  the  earliest  and  lateat  atages  of  a  aingle 
race.  The  same  principles  are  true  with  respect 
of  genera,  families,  etc.  (see  Hoksk,  Fossil ), 
our  comeptions  of  whieli  eliange  as  intermediate 
forms  arc  discoveretl,  and  as  the  gaps  in  the 
classification  are  filled  up.  The  inevitable  ean* 
elusion  drawn  is  that  speciea  and  genera  and 
even  the  larger  groups  are  mere  stages  in  the 
life  history  of  organisms,  that  they  !ia\e  no  real 
existence  in  nature,  and  that  they  arc  arbitrary 
concepts  of  the  stag^  of  evolution  attained  by  a 
race  of  oiganisma  at  a  particular  moment  or 
during  a  mmra  extended  period  of  its  histoty. 

FKitsisTENT  AND  AiiKiutA.NT  Tyi'Ks.  Persistent 
or  coijsen'ative  types  are  eommou  antuitg  fossils, 
and  they  include  tlioso  tyi>t-.s  that  have  escaped 
all  changes  of  environment,  and  also  those  mem- 
bers of  an  original  stock  that  have  not  respondnl 
to  the  infiuences  of  changed  environments,  and 
which  have  perpetuated  the  characters  of  their 
more  primitive  ancestral  typ<'  through  seviral 
geological  formations  or  ejiochs.  I%xample8  are 
found  among  the  Foraminifera,  Olobigenna  and 
Orbulina  (Cambrian  to  recent) ;  Nautilus  among 
cephalopods  (Ordovician  to  recent)  i  lingula. 
Crania,  and  Khynchonella  among  bnchiopMis; 
and  Cidaris  among  echimHlerms. 

.\berrant  types,  or  forms  in  which  organs  have 
been  developed  to  an  extent  not  fuuml  in  tiie 
other  normal  members  of  the  group,  are  common 
among  fossils.  Kucalyptocrinus  among  crinoids, 
the  Ivndista;,  Pholadida;,  and  Tcredinid®  amonf* 
pelecypods,  AmpjTC  among  trilohiies.  Trioeratops 
and  Xaosaurus  amoiw  reptiles,  and  the  titano- 
tberes  among  mammau,  serve  as  examples.  Tlie 
most  alierrant  forma  are  usually  found  at  the 
ends  of  short  lines  of  dmcent,  and  they  seem 
to  mark  approaehing  extimlion  of  the^- 
lines.  They  seem  to  indicate  extremt;  ndaptati.m 
of  the  ortfanism  to  special  modes  of  life  and 
appear  to  have  lo^  their  powers  of  adaptation 
In  other  directions. 

(^KXFRAi.TZKi)  A N'p  SvNTiiKTic  Tyits.  In  the 
early  l)i>tory  of  a  subkiugdoni  there  otint 
found  to  1k'  a  group  of  fossil  organisms  which 
combine  in  more  or  less  marked  degree  the  char- 
acters that  distinguish  a  number  .  of  distinct 
classes  or  orders  of  later  date.  Such  a  pcu- 
cralized  type  or  synthetic  group  is  consitlered 
to  resemble  closely  if  not  actually  to  itpri^i-nt 
the  ancestral  type  of  the  entire  subkiiigdom. 
.\n  excellent  example  is  afforded  by  the  Pystoldsa 

of  Cambrian  and  Ordovician  origin,  whii^  «amr 
bine  the  ebameten  of  the  Crinoidea,  Blaitoidca, 
Asteroidea,  and  Eehinoidan  of  later  octgin.  (6aa 
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articlefl  on  these  groups.)  At  a  date  after  the 
Cystoidea  and  Blflstoidea  bad  become  extinct,  and 
after  the  Ecliiiiuitlea  had  passed  throu{;h  a  ecu- 
aiderable  amount  of  evolution,  there  appeared  in 
the  Triueie  the  isolated  gf>nQ8  Tiareehinus,  whiA 
resembles  both  the  Ulastoidea  and  the  Rchinoidca, 
and  which  thus  constitutes  a  synthetic  type  be- 
tween these  two  classes.  The  Phyllocarida  furm 
a  gen«>rnUzed  group  connecting  the  Enlomostraca 
and  Malacostraca;  the  Merostomata,  containing 
the  Euiyptcrida  and  Limulid«>,  connect  the  Cms- 
taeeit  ana  Araelmida  (especially  the  scorpions) ; 
tlie  siiVturdt-r  Condyliirthra  <if  Lower  Koccne  time 
cuuUkias  ttie  anccators  of  all  the  later  suborders 
of  the  Unguliita,  and  also  presents  diaractcrs 
reaewbling  those  of  the  Ghrnivora;  and  the 
Onetaee*  are  aynthetie  between  the  angiosperms 
nii<!  jjvninoxpcrniM.  Xfarly  nil  races  of  foiutil- 
auiinals  tliat  can  l)c  traced  back  through  ancestral 
forms  arc  found  to  luive  their  nrjgilt  in  raeh 
groupts  of  generalized  types. 

Palbomxiuwy  AUD  EvoLimo:*.  The  causes  of 
variability  among  species,  tlie  meaning  and 
processes  of  evolution  and  natural  Heleclion,  and 
tlie  relations  between  evolution  and  classiik-jiiion 
are  considered  in  other  articles  under  those 
partienlar  title*.  The  bearing  of  paleontologie 
nflcareh  iqM»  tiieee  subjects  and  some  of  the 
results  attained  deserve  brief  notice  here,  and 
for  furt))er  information  refrnrdiri<.'  these  lines  of 
research  the  reader  is  referred  to  tiie  papers  cited 
in  the  hildio;.'raphy  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
The  following  lines  of  research  have  been  dis- 
tinguished: AuxoIo|jE7  or  Bathraology,  tlie  study 
of  srowth  of  organisms;  Genesiolog^',  the  study 
of  Heredity;  Ctetology  relates  to  tlie  origin  of 
acquired  characteristics;  and  Bioplastology  deals 
with  the  correlation  of  the  ontogeny  and  phylog- 
eny,  or  the  atageg  of  devdopment  with  those  of 
evolution. 

EicmrooaiTr  or  Fosen.  OnGATnavs.  Embiy- 

OTiic  shells  of  molliisks.  bmchlnpods,  and  Crustacea 
are  wometimes  found  as  minute  objects  in  highly 
fossiliferous  shales  and  limestone.  Some  adult 
shells  retain  at  their  apices  the  form  of  the 
cmbr>'onie  shell,  and  others,  like  the  ammonites, 
have  the  young  shell  which  hatched  from  the 
egg  inclosed  within  the  centre  of  their  coiled 
disks.  By  examining'  larf,'e  numbers  of  brachio- 
pod  shells  of  all  sizes,  lk>echer  and  Clarke,  and 
later  Schuchert,  were  aUe  to  arrange  the  in- 
divlduals  of  certain  epeeiea  in  eeriee  aooording 
to  sine,  and  to  show  that  they  all  were  deriTed 
from  an  embryonic  stage,  called  the  protegulum, 
of  very  simple  form,  rt'sembliiig  the  Cambrian 
genus  Paterina.  They  have  shown  that  members 
of  all  the  families  of  brachiopods  began  tbeir 
existence  as  paterina-lilce  shells,  and  that  the 
distinctive  adult  shapes  have  been  attained 
through  modifications  in  the  mode  of  growth  of 
the  shell  during  the  stages  suhM(|ncnt  to  the 
protegulum  stage.  Beecher  has  ^hown  that  mem- 
bers of  the  prindpnl  families  of  trilobites  began 
their  existence  as  embiTiniic  forms,  called  the 
'protaspis,'  which  is  comparable  with  the  pro- 
tonau[)liiis  ntafn^  of  the  more  jiriinifivc  living 
Crustacea.  Among  the  corals,  several  fossil 
genera,  as  Favosites,  SjTingopora,  etc.  (fide 
Beecher  and  GIrW),  pass  through  an  embryonio 
■tage  tliat  resembles  another  fossil  coral  Aulopora. 
The  nautiloid  and  ammonoid  rephalopods  pres<  nt 
the  meet  favorable  conditions  for  the  pret^erva- 
tion  of  ilM  cmbfyonie  stages  of  growth,  because 


their  shells  hold  within  their  centres  all  the 
successive  stages  through  which  they  have  passed 
in  their  ontogenetic  development.  By  breaking 
open  such  a  shell  tbe  developmental  stages  can 
be  studied  from  the  earliest  'protoooneh'  baielied 
from  the  egg  and  found  at  the  centre  of  the  coil, 
to  the  senile  or  old  age  stage  represented  by  the 
last  chaniher  in  wliieh  the  anunal  lived.  See 

Agas8Iz'8  Law  of  RECAPiTVLATioM,sulMequent^ 
ly  termed  by  Haeelcel  the  law  of  palingenesis, 
according  to  which  the  stages  of  development  or 

ontopeny  of  the  imlividiuil  can  he  c<irrelated  with 
the  stages  of  evolution  or  phylogeuy  of  liie  race 
to  which  the  particular  individual  belongs,  has 
received  abundant  conflrmative  evidence  from 
paleontology,  and  the  Mterature  on  thte  and  allied 
hrauches  of  research  \^  quite  formidable,  espe- 
cially in  its  techuicalily  of  expression.  The  fol- 
low in  j;  scheme  of  terms  adapted  from  Hyatt  han 
been  devised  to  distinguish  the  corresponding 
•tages: 


ONTOUKNY  OH  UllVBt.OPMIi.<«T 


rotlofjuiat  Technical 
Ku'tiil  .  ..........MiBlubryuiilc 

Baby  Neplunlc 

AdoIoMeout  Neaulc 

Adult.  Ephebic 

••••.■MMM^SaMMaQSIOStiC 


I'hjrlHgeujr  or  «Talotton  ol 


Pbylembryonic  | 
Pbylonvplunlc  V..Epaotu« 
Fh7lotM>atilc  ) 

rbjrlepbebk  Acdm 

Pkjrlosafoatto......  Paneas 


Fine  illustrations  of  such  correlations  between 
ontogenetic  and  phylogenetic  stages  have  been  fur- 
nished by  Hyatt's  study  of  the  Arietida»,  a  group 
of  ammonites;  by  Beecher's  demonstration  of 
the  phylof.;eny  of  the  TerebratellidiP.  a  family  of 
hrarhiopods ;  and  by  Beecher's  studies  on  the 
larval  forms  of  trilobites.  Tliis  palingenetic  hiw 
is  of  much  value  to  the  stratigraphic  paleon- 
tologist, for  it  eoablea  him  to  correlate  geological 
formations  of  which  the  faunas  consist  of  wholly 
unknown  i^prcies.  It  also  enaldes  him  to  prophesy 
the  existence  in  curlier  furniatiuas  uf  unknown 
genera  whit  h  w  hen  found  will  prove  to  be  counter- 
parts of  larval  or  adolescent  stages  of  species 
already  under  observation. 

AccELEHATlON  AND  Retabdation.  In  some 
cases  the  correspondence  between  the  two  classes 
of  stages  mentioned  above  \»  inconi[detc,  through 
action  of  'tachygcnesis'  or  'aceeieration  of  devel- 
opment,' which  has  been  defined  by  Hyatt  as  fol- 
lows: "AU  modifications  and  variations  in  pro- 
gressive series  tend  to  appeal  fint  in  the 
adolescent  or  adult  stapc*  of  growth,  and  then 
ti»  be  inherited  in  successive  descendants  at  earlier 
and  earlier  stages  accorilinj,'  to  the  law  of  ac- 
celeration, until  they  either  become  embryonic,  or 
are  crowded  out  of  the  organization,  and  reptaeed 
in  the  development  by  characteristics  of  later 
origin,"  Examples  are  seen  in  the  sjduy  larvie 
of  the  triloliilcs  Acidaspis  and  Ar^cs.  wlucli  ililFcr 
greatly  from  the  stnorvth  jirotaspis  stii;:es  of  other 
trilobites.  Ketardatii  >n  (jf  (levc lopnu'ut  is  the  re* 
verse  of  acceleration  and  is  due  to  the  later  stages 
dropping  out  of  the  ontogeny;  in  other  words, 
animals  in  which  this  operates  grow  old  quickly. 
Examples  are  afforded  by  soine  Cretaceous  am- 
monites which  have  sutures  of  goniatitic  and 
ceratitic  type.  These  ammonites  are  derived  from 
Jurassic  ancestors  having  complex  sutures,  but 
thcv  novcr  attained  their  nnnnal  develojirnmt ; 
they  stopped  growing  in  Uieir  youth.  Siniiinr 
have  hem  noted  among  the  braehiopod% 
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and  the  larval  condition  of  many  parasites  may 
be  explained  in  this  manner.  Iletardation  of 
acceirration  results  often  in  regressive  evolution. 
These  laws  of  acceleration  and  retardation  ex- 
plain disturbing  factors  in  the  application  of 
embryogenic  methods  to  elucidation  of  the  past 
histories  of  the  races  of  nuKlern  animals,  and 
enable  us  to  understand  why  the  ontogeny  of  a 
living  animal  cannot  always  be  dei>ended  upon  to 
furnish  a  synopsis  of  the  sequence  of  events  that 
have  occurred  in  the  geological  history  of  its 
phylum. 

Ctetolooy  {mrrit,  something  acquired).  The 
question  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters, 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  evolution,  has 
been  denied  by  some  zo<"dogist8,  and  attinned  by 
most  paleontologists.  Hyatt,  after  tracing  the 
genetic  relations  of  varieties  and  species  of  fos- 
sil cephalopods  through  geologic  time,  came  to  the 
conclusion  "that  there  is  no  class  of  characteris- 
tics which  may  l>e  described  as  non-inheritable," 
and  he  has  proved  beyond  any  doubt  the  inher- 
itance of  one  particular  characteristic,  namely 
the  so-called  'imjiressed  rone.'  of  the  nautiluids, 
due  to  the  adoption  by  the  animal  of  a  crawling 
mode  of  life,  with  its  coiise<]Uent  intlueuce  upon 
the  form  of  the  shell.  Tliis  impressed  zone  ap- 
peared first  in  the  adult  Htagea  of  early  Paleo- 
zoic nautiloids,  and  through  inheritance  and  ac- 
celeration it  iHH-ame  fixed  in  successively  earlier 
stages  of  growth  in  the  succeeding  nautiloids  of 
the  later  I'aleozoic. 

Gero.nm  ami  Piiyi^erons.  When  an  organism 
has  pttsse«l  the  acme  of  its  development  ond  Ih*- 
gins  to  get  old  it  sometimes  acquires  at  that 
late  date  peculiar  characteristics  that  seem  to  in- 
dicate loss  of  energj'.  The  shells  of  mollusks  and 
brachiopods  thicken  and  the  ornamentation  de- 
creases in  prominence,  etc.  Among  fossil  cephalo- 
pods the  last  whorl  often  shows  a  tendency  to 
uncoil.  By  acceleration  those  gerontic  characters 
ap|)oar  earlier  in  the  ontogeny  of  succeeding  spe- 
cies, and  finally  the  normal  clojwly  coiled  sliell  is 
found  only  in  the  very  youngest  stages  of  the 
phylogerontic  memlK>rs  of  the  race. 

Adaptation  and  Specialization.  The  manner 
in  which  many  tvpes  of  nuMlern  organisms  have 
become  adapted  to  their  particular  modes  of  exist* 
ence  is  often  well  illustrated  by  their  fossil  an- 
cestors, in  which  may  be  obsened  a  gradual 
change  in  organization  from  earlier  less  special- 
ized and  less  adapted  tyiH'S.  One  of  the  best 
known  cases  of  gradual  adaptation  is  that  of  the 
horse,  whose  one-toed  hoof  has  liecome  adapted 
from  an  original  omnivorous  type  to  a  final  gen- 
eralized type.  (See  Horse,  Fossiu)  Some  cases 
of  adaptation  to  particular  modes  of  existence 
reached  a  higher  degree  of  {K-rfcction  during  past 
times  than  any  known  at  the  present  day.  There 
was  a  wingeil  reptile,  Ornithostoma  or  Pteranodon 
of  the  Cretaceous,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
best  of  mo<lem  birds  an*  mere  tyros.  This  crea- 
ture, with  a  body  wi-ighing  not  more  than  thirty 
pounds,  had  wiii<;s  that  s|>rend  twenty  f<'et  from 
tip  to  tip,  and  a  skeleton  so  delicate  that  the 
bones  are  almost  pafH-rlike  in  structure.  The 
cause  of  extinction  of  such  a  creature,  which 
would  s<'em  to  have  lieen  almost  beyond  the  in- 
fluences which  are  known  to  have  caused  the  ex- 
tinction of  other  races  of  animals,  is  as  yet  a 
mystery. 

ExTiNtTiox  OF  Oroamsms.  One  of  the  most 
impressive  phenomena  brought  to  the  attention  of 


the  student  of  |)aleontologj-  is  the  extinction  or 
disappearance  of  spwies,  families,  and  even  whole 
orders,  as  well  as  faunas  of  fossil  animals  and 
plants.  In  some  cases  the  rate  of  disap|H'aran(^« 
is  gradual,  the  group  diminishing  in  importance 
lieforc  final  extinction  occurs;  in  other  cases  ex- 
tinction is  sudden,  as  if  due  to  souje  catastrophe. 
Extinctions  of  the  latter  type  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  important  changes  in  the  sediments 
or  with  unconformities,  and  occur  at  levels  which 
have  been  used  to  mark  the  limits  of  geological 
svstems  or  formations.  In  many  cases  such  ex- 
tinction is  only  apparent,  and  is  tiue  to  migration 


DiKTRiBrTioH  or  Iupobtaut  Gboupb  or  Fowil  AsiMALa. 

of  the  fauna  into  some  distant  or  unknown  re- 
gion. In  some  cases  the  extinction  is  very  real, 
entire  groups  of  animals  having  l)een,  as  it  were, 
suddenly  annihilate*!.  Some  ty|>es  of  organisms 
after  having  enjoved  a  more  or  less  extended  pe- 
riod of  life  have  slowly  died  out  and  have  l»ecome 
extinct,  apparently  uninfluencctl  by  any  physio- 
graphic catastrophe,  after  having  pass<il  through 
a  maxiinum  period  of  evolution  and  a  sul>se<jiient 
phylogerontic  d»'<'linc.  Thev  have  grown  old  and 
died  aj>parently  through  lack  of  growth  force. 
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Without  doubt  tbe  most  far-f««cbJiig  cauMS  of 
extinvtlon  of  nwrine  animals  during  put  times 

h.tvf  (if 'Ml  those  fliaii^'os  in  the  relutivc  It'vc-ls  of 
hitiJ  ui/d  sea  by  which  the  water  has  been  largely 
ilrawn  oir  from  the  epicontinental  shallow  seas 
aod  from  the  continental  shelf  or  littoral  sooe 
during  inten'als  of  isostatic  readjustnient.  As  a 
consequence  of  such  readjustments,  which  also 
mark  the  openings  of  new  eeological  periods,  the 
faunas  inhabiting  the  filiallow  seas  have  been 
driven  into  deeper  water  and  have  suffered  an- 
nihilation, with  the  exception  of  scattcrod  parties 
which  found  shelter  in  smae  barbon  of  refuge  and 
thus  served  to  famish  the  wniM  fw  new  nuaas 
which  evolved  uDdtt  fntun  monr  favorable  con* 
ditions. 

Di8TKiBUTioi«  or  0BGAM8M8  IN  THE  Pabt.  De- 
tailed information  regarding  the  range  of  the  va- 
rious fossil  animals  throughout  the  geological 

foniiatioris  is  givfii  in  the  article.-,  on  the  separate 
^uupjj  and  genera,  and  the  range  of  fossil  |ilants 
18  descrilH'd  in  the  article  Pai.komotan Y.  It  is 
necessary  here  to  give  only  a  general  view  of  the 
distribution  of  those  groups  of  animals  which  are 
of  most  importance  to  tbe  student  of  strati- 

fraphic  pali-ontoloj^y.  The  vertical  divisions  of 
he  table    re|)resent   geological   prrifMls,  and  the 

thickuess  of  the  black  liiicii  indicates  the  relative 
expansion  of  the  groups.    The  selection  of  the 

eoup  names  is  baaed  entirely  upon  their  impor- 
nce  as  fossils  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  tneir 
rank  as  members  of  a  zoological  ( lassiflcation. 
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PAXE0TBX)P1CAL  or  ETHIOPIAN  RE- 
GION (from  Gk.  vaAoi^,  palaiotf  ancient  + 

Eng.  tropical).  A  jJTAnd  diviRion  in  zoQgeog- 
raphy  composed  of  Africa  south  of  (he  Sahara 
and  ^fadagascar.  The  second  name  is  the  better, 
liecau.He  only  a  part  of  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
Old  World  are  included.  Four  sttbr^ons  mm 
delimited  by  Sclater  and  Wallaee:  (1)  All 
Africa  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  (includ- 
ing Southern  Arabia ) ,  except  the  Congo  basin ; 
(2)  West  Africa,  or  the  e(piatorial  Congo  forest 
region:  (3)  South  Africa:  (4)  Madaga'»car  and 
the  neighboring  inlnnrls.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
defined  of  the  xodlogical  rc!gioas,  and  has  been 
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Cttept«d  by  those  who  would  unite  all  the  rest 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  (See  Xotoo^.) 
Of  its  subdivisions,  the  most  clearly  defined  is 
the  Malagaur  Subrcmon  (q.v.).  For  the  faunal 
ehantcterTstlcB  of  thu  region,  see  Aivica,  para- 
graph Ffntw;  :  a!  r>,  DiSTBlBtTlOK  OF  AmMALS. 

PA'L£OZOaC  (from  Qk.  wiAaifc.  palaiot, 
ancient  +  fiii;,  toe,  life) .  The  name  given  to  the 

hnvcst  of  the  three  f^ietit  JivisinnH  of  the  fossilif- 
eiuuM  rocks,  beeaus^:  they  I'otitain  the  most 
ancient  fornw  of  life.  They  were  formerly  known 
as  the  primaiy  rocks.  The  systems  included 
under  this  titw  are  the  Cambrian,  Ordorician, 
Silurian,  Devonian,  ami  Carlxiniferous.  Phillips, 
for  the  sake  of  niufunnity,  intrwiucfd  Mesozoic 
as  equivalent  tu  S«-condary,  am!  \"  nic  to  Ter- 
tiary rocks,  bee  Ueoloqt  ;  PALtxi.NTULOOY ;  SlLU* 
BiAN  System;  Devonian  System;  Cambuait 

SystFM  ;  rAHHOM>-KBOU8  SYSTEM. 

PAL££.MO,  pA-Ier'md.  Tlie  capital  of  the 
Province  of  Palermo  and  of  Sicily,  being  the 
judicial,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  seat  for  the 
island.  It  is  situated  on  the  northirest  coast,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo,  120  miles 
weft  of  Messina  (Map:  Italy,  11  9).  The  eu- 
triinee  to  the  liay  affords  a  beautiful  view.  The 
city,  which  has  leoeived  Uie  appellation  of  'la 
ieliee,'  or  the  happy,*  etretchea  maj^ifieentlj 
along  the  sljoren  It  snrroiiniled  by  the  ht^iuiti  ' 
ful  plain  of  the  Luiru  d'Oro,  and  is  ntihly  l)aeked 
by  mountains  reaihinj;  a  lu-i^dit  of  ntarly  ;{.')00 
feet,  the  shapely  Monte  Pellegrino  riiiiag  ou  the 
mnih  and  (,'ape  Zaffarano  stretching  away 
to  the  east.  Tlie  mean  annual  temperature  is 
03.6'  F.  In  summer  a  refreshing  wind  blows  up 
daily  from  tlie  east,  uctosh  the  water. 

Many  of  the  streeta  are  lupaved  and  arc  dis- 
agreeable from  dust  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
jaar;  the  avames  are  regular,  and  Palermo  is* 
on  the  wliole,  well  built  and  clean.  There  are 
four  ((uarters  Avhich  are  formed  by  the  Torso 
Viltorio  Kmaiuiele  .ind  the  Via  Maequeda.  At 
their  ii:ti  :  -.ection  is  the  small  but  lively  S4juare 
calleii  yutttlro  Canti,  the  geographieal  eeiitre  of 
the  city.  It  has  eight  sides,  and  is  faced  by 
facades  decoratdl  witli  statues  of  the  holy  virgins 
of  Palermo,  kin^js  of  Sp.iin,  and  the  seasons  of  the 
\iiir.  Thi're  are  in  the  l  ity  mam'  relies — towers, 
etc. — of  Norman  times.  All  the  housts  are  pro- 
vi«led  with  balconies.  The  Corso,  tht-  main  street, 
leads  from  the  sea  to  the  cathedral  and  royal 
palace  in  the  eonthweat  comer  of  the  city — the 
oflicial  ci  iitie.  Here  the  vast  and  |>i(  t  nn  squo 
riithodrul  faee^  ihe  I'iazzii  ilel  Diiomo  (  whiflt  is 
surrounded  by  sixteen  hugi-  holy  stutnes)  and 
stands  adjacent  to  the  important  Piazza  Vittoria. 
A  statue  of  Santa  Rooalia  rises  in  front.  The 
church  was  iM>gim  in  llrt9,  and  i»  a  composite 
structure  with  many  spoiled  features.  Its  fagude, 
however,  is  vcrj'  attraetive,  ami  its  tombs  of  the 
Sicilian  kings,  including  that  of  Frederick  II., 
are  im|)osing.  In  the  Chapel  of  Santa  Rosalia  lies 
the  saint  in  a  silver  sareophagus  (1031),  which  is 
exhibited  to  the  neople  thricf  annually.  Another 
inten  -i iiii:  church  is  the  San  f^iovanni  degli  Ere- 
mill,  Willi  five  domes  ami  charming  cloisters,  n 
Norman  structure  l»elonging  to  the  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  superb  San  Salvatore 
is  a  creation  of  Amato,  and  the  Carmine 
MaL'-riiire  t'^  rt1~n  flni-.  Tlic  spacious  ^far- 
toruna  dates  from  114;i.  in  it  are  the  head- 
quarters of  the  important  Oonserrazione  dei 


Monument!  di  Sicilia.    In  the  Oratorio  del  Sati 
tisaimo  Rosario  is  a  notabiu  altar  piece  hy  Viiii 
Dyck. 

The  Falazzo  Reale,  or  royal  jMilaee,  stan<!s  m 
the  site  of  a  castle  built  in  Saracenic  time^.  I  ti<' 
spot  in  associated  with  the  lives  of  Manfred  aad 
Hubert  Guiscard.  There  is  here,  perhaps,  the  fln- 
cst  attraction  in  the  city — the  Araliic  N'oriiian 
Palatina  Chapel.  It  owes  it»  origin  to  lioger  II. 
(1132).  As  a  palaoe  cliapel  it  is  unsurpassed. 
It  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  mosaics,  the 
glass  mosaics  on  the  interior  walls  being  espe- 
cially noteworthy,  .\round  the  Piazza  Vittoria 
stand,  in  addition  to  tiie  royal  palace,  the  Palai 
zo  Sclafani,  now  serving  as  barracks;  the  arehi- 
episcopal  palace,  dating  from  th«  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  possessing  sereral  graceful  ardiitce- 
tiiral  features;  and  the  Palazzo  Muniei^io.  con- 
taining a  beautiful  IJrt^k  statue  of  AntinoiLs. 

Among  the  line  new  l)uiMiii;:s  in  Palermo  is 
the  Government  Finance  Bureau.  The  modem 
Casino  is  found  in  the  Palaxio  Geraei.  The 
beautiful  Garibaldi  garden  lies  near  the  smsll 
harbor  of  La  Cala.  from  which,  along  the  sea, 
extends  (he  maixtiiticenl  and  tashionalilc  espla- 
nade Foro  llalieo  as  far  a.-*  the  \  ilia  tiiiilia,  or 
the  Flora.  This  public  park,  beautified  with 
the  rarest  trees^  is  scarcely  rivaled  in  Italy.  It 
has  monunients  to  tlie  poet  Mell  and  to  Fred- 
erick II..  and  a  meritorious  modern  marble  group 
of  the  tJreek  heroes,  the  Canaris,  ehisele<l  by 
(  iviletti.  Adjacent  is  the  -.plendid  Botaiii.  Car 
den.  Not  far  away,  on  the  south  side  of  th.- 
city,  is  the  Garibaldi  gate  where  the  patriot  eii 
tered  in  1880.  In  the  oorthwestern  jkart  of  the 
city  extends  the  modern  Via  defla  Hiberti,  the 
popular  drive  in  winter.  It  i>as>.-s  !lirou;.di  the 
English  (;ar<len,  opjK«.ite  the  gate  of  which  i'' 
a  fine  cMueslrian  statue  of  Garibaldi,  dating  from 
1892.  in  this  direction  lies  the  newest  quarter 
of  Palermo.  It  is  occupied  chiefly  by  foreigneis. 
There  are  in  (he  ( ity  a  monument  to  Philip  V. 
(  ls.")(;i,  a  statue  of  (iuirles  V..  the  historic  statue 
(jf  (he  (o'liius  of  Palermo,  and  a  statue  of  \  ictor 
Emmanuel  I.  In  the  I'ia/vji  t  ro<  e  del  \  t-spro 
stands  a  memorial  (marlde  column  and  cross) 
erected  in  1737  to  the  French  buried  here  after 
the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

rtie  National  Museum  is  in  the  suppresse«l 
monastery  Dei  Filippini,  and  is  int«»resting. 
Among  its  more  valuable  contents  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  altar-pieoe  with  wings,  of  the  early 
Flemish  period,  attributed  by  some  to  Comelis- 
sen,  by  others  to  Mabjisc.  Here.  also,  are  the  fa- 
mous mcto|tts  of  .Selinus.  representing  almost 
the  highest  stage  of  Greek  art. 

Palermo  is  the  seat  of  a  university.  <  See  Pa- 
IXBMO,  UyiYBMlTy  OF.)  The  communal  library, 
rich  in  material  on  Sicilian  history,  has  about 
220,000  volumes  and  3300  manuscripts.  The  n«- 
ti'Mial  liluary  has  ahout  ICO.OOO  vohime-  It 
titgether  with  tlic  lyceuni  is  established  in  the 
former  .New  College  of  the  Jesuits.  There  are 
in  the  city  a  Qreelc  seminaiy,  a  eooservatoiy  of 
mnsic.  a  royal  ohservatofy,  two  teachers*  semi- 
naric^,  the  So.ict^  jier  la  Storia  I'ntria.  a  so«- 
men's  school,  an  agricultural  institute,  a  Circolo 
Filologico.  a  fine  nuMlern  opera  house,  and  the 
new  theatre  called  Politeama. 

The  manufacturing  interests  are  small.  There 
is  now  a  capacious  shipbuilding  yard.  Tlie  com- 
merce is  growing,  wine,  oranges,  lemons,  sul- 
phur, sumach,  grain,  and  oils  being  canspicaotti 
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exportB.  Leading  imports  are  coffee,  sugar,  coal, 
cotton  and  waokn  goods,  silkn,  and  porcelain. 
The  old  barhor  la  the  little  La  Cula,  nuitable 
only  liir  -inall  vessels.  11  is  jirotirtnl  on  tlio 
east  by  ii  lung  narrow  luole  reavliin^'  out  towanl 
another  mole  extending  from  the  imi  tl).  The  new 
liaven  lies  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Pell^rino.  The 
dty  h  oonnected  by  rail  with  variona  parts  of 
the  island.  Palermo  5-*  the  sixth  Italian  port 
in  iniportanee  aiitl  I  lie  third  in  Kieily,  the  num- 
ber of  nhips  entering  and  i  h  nrinp  in  ll'OO  luivin>/ 
been  6150,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  :<.:i.'iti,(HH). 
Tile  eity  in  provided  with  electrie  tramwuyj  and 
a  good  water  supply.  At  the  head  of  the  city 
government  is  a  sjudie.  Palermo's  great  festi- 
val is  that  of  Saint  Uosalia,  fn  iii  fuly  lltti  to 
I5th.  Regattas,  races,  and  fireworks  are  its 
important  featurai. 

The  environs,  embellished  with  elaborate 
villa.«i,  are  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  A  short 
distance  to  the  southwest  ancient  catacombs  werv. 
discovered  in  1785,  but  were  destitute  of  con- 
tents. Monte  Pellegrino  offers  a  very  attractive 
ascent  and  a  remarkable  view.  On'  its  side  is 
found  tile  fomous  grotto  (now  converted  into  a 
churoh)  of  Saint  Rn.-;  Tn:i  The  royal  i  liHIeau  nt 
the  f(X)t  of  the  mnuntiiiii  i-^  a  nplendid  nvai,  with 
Chine-K-  areliitectnral  features.  The  population 
of  Palermo  in  liHll  was  309,094.  It  is  the  fifth 
Italian  city  in  size. 

The  *own  (anciently  Panormus  or  Panhormus) 
was  of  Phopnician  origin.  It  Avas  Carthaginian 
for  a  long  titne,  nntil  taken  by  tlie  Koiiiatis  in 
B.C.  254.  Augustus  established  a  colony  here. 
The  Byzantines  took  it  from  the  Goths  in  a.d. 
93£.  It  was  a  wealthy  and  nowerfnl  Moslem 
«ei»tr»  after  830,  and  beesme  tlie  capital  of  the 
Xoniians  in  Sieily  in  lf172.  In  llfll  it  passed 
to  the  IIolieiiHtaufeu.  The  Ckiurt  of  Frederick 
II.  here  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe. 
In  occurred  the  massacre  ot  the  French  in 

Palermo,  Imown  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (q.v.). 
During  the  re«iflen<e  of  the  Spanish  viceroy>j 
the  city  was  a  rej^al  plaee,  and  much  of  its 
distin^ishing  architecture  and  niaiiy  of  its 
features  date  from  this  ejioclu  It  WJia  the  scene 
(rf  revolutionary  revolts  in  1820,  1848-49,  and 
1860.  and  suffeVetl  much  in  consequence.  Gari- 
baldi entered  the  eity  in  1860.  A  national  ex- 
position was  held  here  in  1890.  Consult:  Schu 
bring,  Historiache  Tupographie  von  Panormtts 
(Lnbeck,  1870)  ;  Freeman,  fli^torical  EitmyH, 
3d  .series  (London,  1879) ;  id.,  Eiatory  of  Sicily 
(ih..  1801 )  ;  Armlm,  Palermo  mid  die  Euttwr  in 
aieilicn,  trnn^.  hy  Nolte  (Drssden.  1000). 

PAI^EBMO,  UrnvKBsm  or.  An  institution 
founded  by  Ferdinand  TV.  in  1779.  A  higher 
institution  of  lea  ruin;:  existed  in  Palermo  as 
early  as  1394.  In  IHOa  the  university  wa^  <  losed 
and  waa  not  reopened  until  1850.  Sinee  tlien,  en- 
couni;r<*<l  the  Ck>vemment,  it  Iias  maintained 
a  steady  igrowth.  It  consists  of  the  faculties 
of  law,  m»'*linnc,  siir^rery,  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural seieiic**,  k-tter.s  and  philosophy,  and  the 
schoolB  of  pharmacy  and  engineering.  Its  at- 
ten«!anco  is  nTKint  1400. 

PAXiBS,  pfl'lez.  In  early  Jloniaii  niytliologj',  a 
divinity  much  worshiped  by  herdsmen.  In  the 
Roman  poets,  who  only  knew  the  divinity  from 
the  festival.  Pales  is  a  goddeae,  but  Varro  states 
that  originally  the  divinity  was  masculine.  The 
festival,   the    Palilia,  or' more  commonly  the 


ParitiOr  was  celebrated  on  April  21st,  which  was 
in  later  times  declared  to  be  the  day  of  the 
founding  of  Rome.  It  was  a  purification  of  the 
lloeks  and  herds.  The  stables  were  swept, 
sjirinUicd,  purified  with  sulphur,  and  adorned 
with  wreaths.     Fires  of  hav  and  Straw  wavs 

kiodkd^  over  which  the  worshipers  apcaiur  tbne 
times,  and  doubtless  drove  the  herds.  iNrayers 

for  the  increase  of  the  flrnks  were  made,  and  also 
ofTeringB  of  milk  uud  cakes,  but  lio  blm>dy  »acri- 

liees. 

PAI.ESTINE,  pAl'te  tln  (Lat.Patefl<ina.  from 
Ok.  JtaKeurrlwTi,  Palai9tini,  from  Hcb.  Pelishti, 

Philistine,  from  p6lnsh,  to  wander  abont ) .  A 
name  originally'  applied  to  the  coast  laud  occu- 
pied by  the  Philistines,  but  later  used  in  a  wider 
sense  to  denote  the  Land  of  larseL  The  exact 
limits  of  Patestine,  taking  the  term  in  ita  ordi' 
nary  wider  si«rni  flea  nee.  are  somewhat  hard  to 
fix.  A  line  drawn  from  tlie  deep  gorge  of  the 
l>»'ontes  (the  inudern  Litany  or  KuNimiyeli ) , 
it  turns  abruptly  to  the  west  to  reach  the  sea, 
eastward  across  the  valley  to  Mount  Hennon 
will  give  a  satisfactory  northern  boundary;  simi- 
larly, a  line  from  Mount  Ilermon  due  south  to 
tlie  parallel  of  ttie  southern  end  of  t!io  TX'ad  Soa 
will  indicate  the  eastern  limit;  the  southern 
boundary'  may  be  marked  by  a  line  from  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  due  west  to  tiie  Medi- 
terranean. The  ierritoiy  thus  bounded  extends 
ahoiil  150  miles  north  and  south,  the  breadth 
raiigiug  fioiii  about  35  miles  at  the  extreme 
north  to  110  in  the  south.  The  west  .Jordan 
portion  varies  in  breadth  from  23  to  80  miles, 
in  other  words,  Palestine  Kes  between  latitutlcs 
31°  and  33"  20'  N.,  and  extends  from  the  sea  to 
about  longitude  35'  45'  E.  of  Greenwich.  The 
west- Jordan  portion  conipiises  Bomething  over 
6000  square  miles,  that  ea>*t  of  the  Jordan  some, 
what  more  than  3000  square  miles. 

PuYSiCAL  Featuus.  The  ^ysical  features 
of  Palestine  are  very  marked.  The  most  peculiar 
ami  important  of  thi->o  \h  the  remarkable  de- 
]iression  through  which  Hows  the  .Jordan  (q.v.). 
Tliis  de|iression  is  due  to  a  geolo;,'ical  disturbanoa 
at  the  end  of  the  Pleioeene  perio<l,  when  the  whole 
plateau  cast  of  the  Mediterranean  then  under 
water  was  rent  in  two  front  north  to  south  as  far 
as  the  Red  Bea.  In  Palestine  the  strata  just 
we-t  of  the  fault  broke  and  fell  with  a  stroiiji; 
dip  toward  the  deep  valley  thus  formed. 
Throughout  nearly  the  whole  course  of  €lie 
Jordan,  and  to  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  this  valley  is  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  JTediterranean.  Tlie  waters  of  Merom  (Lake 
Iluleli)  are  about  seven  feet  above  sea-level, 
the  surface  of  tlie  Sea  of  Calilee.  about  10  miles 
farther  south,  is  682  feet  below  the  sea,  while  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  65  miles  south  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  lies  1292  feet  below  ssa-kvel, 
with  the  bottom  1300  feet  lower  still.  Tlie  sur- 
face of  Palestine  may  Ik-  divided,  roughly  speak- 
ing, into  four  parallel  zones — ^ihe  seacoast  plain, 
the  hills  and  mountains  west  of  the  Jordan,  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  plateau  region  east 
of  the  great  (fepression. 

This  whole  n'gion  consists  of  n  series  of  lime- 
stone formations  over  Nubian  sandstone.  The 
upper  strata  are  si»ft  and  pnroii>,  cxiept  where 
worn  away  by  erosion,  so  that  in  many  places 
water  can  be  oJjtained  only  from  very  deep 
wells.  \\  here  the  harder  strata  an  nearer  the 
surfacis  springs  abound.  In  tlie  Jordan  Valley 
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and  in  many  parts  of  the  east-JordAii  land  hot 

npriii<^  exbt.  Thene  show  that  the  ancient 
volcanir  aitivily,  cviilfiici'il  not  only  ]>y  many 
earthquakes  recorded  in  history,  but  es|)ecially 
bgr  the  great  lava  phitcau  (with  many  extinct 
voteanoes)  which  atretches  frum  the'  Sea  oi 
Galilee  to  the  Hauran  ( q.v. ) ,  is  not  yet  entirely 
quiescent. 

The  hilly  range  west  of  the  Jurdaii,  iu  striking 
Cdiitiast  to  the  eastern  plateau,  is  broken  and 
irregular  in  character.  It  may  bo  divide<l  into 
§eTenl  diatinet  regions.  H*'ginning  at  the  ex- 
treme  south,  we  have  the  'Negeb'  or  'south'  re- 
gion (literally  thr  dry  or  parched  land),  a  desert 
tablehiiul.  1  ."jOO  J i m  ■( i  id-t  above  sea  level,  inter- 
sected by  vvutlii's  or  ravines  running  east  toward 
the  Dead  Sea  or  northwest  toward  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  largest  of  these  is  the  Wady  es-SSeba, 
which  passes  by  ancient  Beerabeha  and  enters  the 
Mediterranean  Wndy  Gbundl  »  l«W  miles 
south  of  ancient  Gaza. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Xegeb  is  higher  (about 
2600  ieet  above  sea  level)  and  more  brolien. 
The  central  ridge  now  becomes  move  pronounced, 
and  the  highland  or  nimnitain  region  of  Tmlah 
begins.  This  extends  a  fairly  unbri  kni  pla- 
teau some  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  liighest 
portion  of  the  Judean  ranpo  i«  near  Hebron 
(3370  feet).  Toward  .TeruKili m  tlie  level  sinks 
in  places  to  about  2400  feet,  but  becomes  bisber 
as  it  extends  north.  The  crest  of  the  Judean 
hi;,'hl;u)(l  avi  raL'e.-,  nearly  1.')  miles  in  breadth. 
From  it  the  descent  to  the  IJead  Sea,  10  or  15 
miles  away,  ia  rapid,  breaking  down  finally  in 
precipitous  cliffs.  The  whole  region  bordering 
on  the  Dead  Sea  is  wild,  barren,  and  rocky, 

inter^eeted  by  countless  deep  ravines  Uadini,' 
toward  the  bvu.  It  was  known  as  Jeshiiuuii  (ilie 
desert  waste),  and  its  upper  reaches  nearer  the 
crntra!  plateau  formed  trie  Wilderness  of  .fudah 
with  its  variou-i  subdivisions,  the  Wilderness  of 
Tekoa,  of  .leruel,  of  Maon,  etc.  West  of  the 
Judean  highland  the  cotintry  sinks  gradually 
toward  the  coast  plain.  This  rcu'i'in  hills  and 
valleys  was  known  as  the  Shvpiieltih,  i.e.  the 
low  land.  In  the  more  otK-n  valleys  and  on  the 
hillsides  both  the  Shephclah  and  the  central 
plateau  are  capable  of  hif/k  cultivation.  In 
other  parts,  e-^per  ially  (he  uplands,  they  are  more 
suited  for  jki~1  ina^ic  P'rom  the  coast  plain  sev- 
eral large  \ alley,  Ujad  up  into  the  interior  high- 
lands, of  which  those  of  .\jalon.  of  Sorek.  and 
of  Eluh  have  become  fanious  as  scenes  of  great 
conflicts  between  invaders  and  defenders  of  the 
uplands. 

The  central  liiu:l.lan<l  i  nntinues  mrili  i>f  T.  rvi- 
salcni  for  upwanl  of  Jurty  niilcs.  but  witli  Ii'hh 
nniforniity.  North  of  Ucthel  ( 10  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem)  it  liegins  to  be  broken.  The  general 
level  sinks,  though  many  pealcs  are  over  or 
nearly  .3000  ft^t  hi-ih.  Ti  e  .L  (>ent  to  the  Jordan 
Vnllcy  is  in  plaws  very  abrupt,  thoufih  also 
tra\.  t  'eii  !y  a  nuniK«  i  '  f  i>assaMe  valley-.  ( ine 
of  these,  tlie  Wady  Fnrah.  pierces  lar  into  the 
interior.  Near  Shcchcm.  situated  in  a  iK'autiful 
vale  iK'twecn  Mount  (Jeri/.im  (2S41»  feet)  on  the 
south  and  Muviiit  Khal  (  3077  fe<  t  i  on  the  north, 
a  ner\\..ik  i  f  valleys  seems  to  eonver;ic.  One  of 
these,  the  Wa<!y  esh  Shair,  oiM  iis  out  northwest 
into  the  plain  in  which  the  city  of  Samaria  was 
situated  and  continues  on  to  the  roa»t.  Another 
opcnii  into  the  Wady  Farah,  and  thus  gives  open 
oottoevUott  with  the  Jordan  Valley.   Xcar  She- 


ehem,  then,  the  central  highland  nuiy  be  said  to 
break  down  into  a  system  of  valleys,  plains,  and 
isolated  iK'aks.  Jkiwtin  Jklhel  and  Shechem, 
csjKH'ially  alon^'  its  wcoleru  border,  the  whole 
plateau  is  niorc  open  and  undulating,  more  fer- 
tile and  capable  of  cultivation,  than  that  of 
Jndah  to  the  south.  This  r^on  was  known  ss 
Mount  E|jhraiin.  rather  a  sm  ees-ion  nf  hills  than 
one  coiaiauouii  mountain.  The  part  of  the  coast 
plain  west  of  Mount  Epbraim  is  the  famous 
'Plain  of  Sharon.' 

From  the  hills  near  Samaria  northward  the 
country  takes  on  a  new  character.  The  low-lying 
plain  of  Dutlian,  10  miles  nortli  of  ISaniaria, 
connects  the  seacoast  plain  with  the  southern 
reaches  ot  the  great  Plain  ol  isledraelon  (q.v.), 
a  triangular«haped  expanse,  about  16  mihs 
acroMs.  midway  between  the  Jonl.^n  and  the  sea, 
with  au  av  eraj^e  elevation  of  but  about  250  feet. 
This  reniarkalile  district  is  separated  from  the 
seacoast  plain  to  the  west  by  a  series  of  low 
hills  running  northwest  from  the  plain  9l 
Dothan  and  culminating  in  the  C'armel  range 
(1500  1800  feet),  which  juts  out  into  the  Medi- 
terranean in  a  j)romontor}'  556  feet  high,  at  the 
foot  of  which  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  beach. 
The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by 
the  GilhoA  Mountains  (1300-1650  feet)  and  the 
hills  near  the  site  of  ancient  Shnnem  and  Nain. 
Between  tlie-e  two  rarpes  of  liills  tl>e  ileep  valley 
of  .Jezreel.  all  of  it  below  the  feca  level,  leads 
down  to  the  Jordan.  The  northeastern  comer  of 
the  plain  opens  out  into  anotlier  rapidly  descend- 
ittg  vall^  across  which  Mount  Tabor  <1849  feet) 
rises  in  lonely  grnmleur. 

North  of  Esdraehm,  in  Lower  Galilee,  the 
mountains  begin  to  reappear.  The  whole  region 
between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean (i.e.  the  Galilee  of  the  New  Testament) 
ia  quite  open.  None  of  the  {)eaks  attains  a  height 
of  2000  feet,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  iao- 
lateti  anil  interspersed  with  valleys  ami  plain-. 
There  are  two  main  systems  of  hill;*  in  this  lower 
(ialilee.  One  bounds  the  Plain  of  Ksdraelon  on 
the  north,  extending  from  the  river  Kiahon  just 
opposite  Mount  Carmel  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Tne  hills  about  Nazareth  and  C'ana  and  Mount 
Tabor  Indnnj?  to  this  system.  North  of  these 
hills,  eMenilinu'  from  the  northwest  const  of  the 
iSea  of  Galilee  to  the  coast  plain,  is  a  long,  low 
plain  broken  into  several  portions  by  low  hills, 
crossing  it  from  north  to  south.  The  ino-t  fa 
mous  part  of  this  plain  is  the  fertile  Suhtl  el 
Buttauf  (Assochis),  ten  miles  long  and  two  to 
three  miles  wide.  Ttie  eastern  end  of  the  plain 
as  it  descends  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  forms  the 

I..nnil  (if  <;rnnr~aret.  .\  seconil  line  nf  hills,  nr.rtb 
of  the  long  Lilain.  at  the  iiorlhern  fuul  of  uhi>h 
runs  the  l>e<!  of  the  Wady  Shaib.  completes  the 
hill  system  of  Lower  Galilee.  North  of  the 
Wady  Shaib  the  elevation  rapidly  inereaaps.  An 
in  Jtiilah.  we  now  find  a  high  central  plateau 
with  au  ckvulion  of  2000-3000  feet,  with  oci-a- 
sional  ix'aks  still  higher.  The  .liscent  on  the 
ea«t,  to  the  Jordan,  is  steeps  that  on  the  west, 
to  the  sea,  more  frradual.  The  plateati  is  nar- 
rower at  the  nrrlli  than  in  its  southern  portion. 
Northern  (lalilee  is  limited  by  the  I>pontes, 
which,  risinp  In-tween  the  l>ebnnons,  makes  a 
sharp  detour  to  the  west  and  enters  the  sea  just 
north  of  l^re.  East  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Leontes  the  mountains  of  Galilee  cKtend  noitlh 
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wnrd  to  form  «  portiOD  of  tbe  gnat  Aiiti- 

Lebanon  nuige. 

Aerofls  the  vullry  through  which  flow  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Junliin  He  the  rapidly  nsoending 
slopes  of  Meant  Hcrinon,  who^c  siiinniiit  is  91<in 

ftt't  ;il>ove  the  sea.  Out  from  the  (Irptlis  of  tliis 
vast  mountain  How  most  of  the  apriui^H  which 
eombine  to  form  tfce  Jonlan.       Whrro  these 

strmms  converge  the  vailejr  i«  8  to  10  milee  wide 
biid  but  little  aboive  the  level  of  the  twa.  It 

ion  beconieH  timr.shy,  und  at  lust  npiMs  into 
Lake  lluleh.  After  this  the  valley  ikuiuwr  and 
the  :>tream  descends  rapidly  to  the  s,a  of  Gali- 
lee. From  this  lake  to'  the  Dead  Sea,  65 
miles,  the  Jordan  Valley  varies  in  width  from 
3  to  14  milee.  It  is  only  ahout  4  miles  wide 
where  it  leaves  the  Sea  of  CJalilee,  hut  hroadens 
where  it  is  joined  l)y  thi-  \'all>  v  <if  .Ii/ici  l,  13 
miles  below.  It  again  narrows,  but  aft<  r  nteiv- 
infi  the  Jabbok  continually  widens  until,  at 
Jericho,  it  attains  its  maximum  breadtli  \\  >>(>rc 
the  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  Sea  the  vaiir.  Not- 
torn  is  swampy.  On  either  '^hlc  of  the  valley  the 
aseent  to  the  hi^'liluiuls  is  gtiifrally  steep.  The 
wisti  tii  Nide  i--  riiuiti  broken  by  many  ravines 
end  passes,  but  the  eastern  hills  pre^pnt  a  more 
uniform  appearance,  being  broken  only  at  long 
intervals  by  the  larger  streams.  The'  valley  is 
of  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  has  an  almost 
tropifiil  fliiiiate.  The  Dead  S4-ji  mark-;  the  dfcp- 
e»t  part  nf  thi-,  great  depression,  it  ha^  no 
oulet,  and  ttie  >  oiistant  evaporation,  aided  by  the 
•aline  character  of  many  of  the  spriuffs  in  the 
neighborhood,  makes  its  waters  so  henTily  charged 
with  «nlt  that  tfipy  nrr  exceedingly  bittor  in 
taste  and  of  hi;.'h  sfxiitlc  gravity.  They  an;, 
neviit hi-li-s.  Very  transparent.  In  sonie  plnees 
the  ahort'H  are  hcuvily  lined  with  salt  <i<>posii. 
The  Dead  S«*a  is  also  remarkable  for  tlie  petro* 
leum  springs  below  its  surface  from  which  come 
the  iTimps  of  bitumen  often  fonnd  floating  on  its 
waters-.  Hence  its  ani  icnt  name,  Anphaltis.  The 
sea  is  deepest  (e.l30U  ftet)  at  its  nortltern  end. 
The  southern  half  is  quit**  shallow.  Ikying  at  a 
level  of  1300  feet  below  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
by  hillii  rising  3000  to  4000  feet  aWra  {t«  sur- 
face, the  Dea  Sea  is  one  of  tlie  hottest  regions 
on  the  earth. 

Across  tbc  deep,  hot  valley  lies  Eastern  Pales- 
tine, much  more  uniform  in  character  t)mn  the 
territorj*  west  of  the  Jordan.  It  divides  natural- 
ly into  three  main  sections.  From  AUnrnt  TTer- 
mon  to  the  Yormuk  (Hieromax).  a  lar;4<  |>i  len- 
nial  -(nam  trnversiiiL.'  tlu-  eastern  plateau  and 
emptying  into  the  Jordan,  the  li?ne'*tonc  is  over- 
laid by  »  thick  volcanii  foimaiinti.  Extinct 
volcanoes  abound  and  the  lava  soil  renders  the 
region  extraordinarily  fertile.  Only  the  western 
portion,  the  Jaulan  (ancient  Oaulnnitii;) ,  belongs 
within  the  limits  of  Palestine.  TIk-  i  astern  por- 
tion represents  the  ancient  Ba-han.  The  i»eneral 
elevation  is  highest  near  Ilermon,  gradually  sink- 
ing toward  the  Yarmuk.  The  drainage  is  all 
west  (to  the  Jordan)  or  south  (to  the  Yarmuk). 
Only  near  the  Sen  of  Onlilee  and  the  Yarmuk 
is  the  plntofiu  nun  li  hrokcn  liy  r.i\  iiir-. 

8ottth  of  the  Yarmuk  to  the  Jaiihok  and  from 
the  .Tabliok  to  the  Amon,  a  total  distance  of 
nearly  100  miles,  lie  ancient  Gilead  and  the 
Plains  of  Moab,  Identical  with  the  Periea  of  New 
Te.stament  times.  The  lava  s^iil  .  Iiaracteristic 
of  the  region  north  of  the  Yarmuk  is  not  found 
hei«,   Bualt  gives  place  to  limestone,  and  the 


f.i)il.  tliough  fairly  well  watered,  is  of  inferior 
fertility.  It  is  '  con-ojuinitly  less  lifted  for 
agriculture,  but  has  c\  (  r  been  famous  for  its 
pastura^'e.  It  is  a  high  rolling  plateau  broken 
only  by  the  larger  wadiee  running  to  tbe  Jordan. 
X'>ttli  (;ilcad  (modern  Ajhin,  north  of  the  Jab- 
buk)  in  iwi  ho  high  as  South  Gilead  and  the  Plains 
of  Moab  (the  modern  el  lielka),  but  more  heavily 
wooded  and  better  supplied  with  water.  Tbe 
most  southern  portion,  south  of  the  Amon,  and 
the  home  of  ancieiit  Moab,  is  even  more  barren 
and  dry,  yet  still  suitable  for  pasturage. 

Palestine  is  somewhat  deficient  in  its  water 
supply.  During  the  winter  there  are  heavy 
rains,  but  the  numberless  wadies,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  dry  in  the  summer  or  dry  wn- 
son.  Where  the  hard  limestone  is  near  the 
surface,  at  the  foot  of  bi^di  hills,  perennial 
sj)rings  arc  numerous.  This  is  mainly  true  of 
Northern  and  Central  Palestine,  while  in  Judah 
and  on  the  plateau  of  Southern  Gilead  and  Moab 
springs 'are  rare.  The  Jordan  is  the  only  con- 
siderable stream.  Its  snnrces  are  ]ierennial 
springs  mostly  flowing  from  the  slupes  of 
Mount  Hcrmon.  Of  these  the  most  famous  is 
tiiat  near  Banias,  the  ancient  Paneas,  near  tbe 
site  of  Dan,  where  the  stream  issues  forth  from 
a  large  cave.  The  Jordan  is  supplied  farther 
down  ny  several  perennial  affluents,  of  which  the 
Yarmuk,  tlic  W'ady  el-Arali,  and  the  dalihok  on 
tile  cast,  and  tlit:  Nahr  Juluad  ( iu  tlte  V  alley  of 
Jezreel)  and  the  Wady  Farah  on  the  west  are 
the  most  important.  On  the  western  slope  the 
Leontes  at  the  extreme  north,  tbe  Kisbon  (which 
drains  the  great  Plain  of  Esdraelon),  and  the 
Zerka  or  Crocodile  River  are  perennial. 

In  the  whole  countrj'  there  are  but  two  sea- 
sons in  the  year.  The  rainy,  or  'winter'  season, 
begins  in  October-NoTcmbcr  with  the  'early  rain.' 
This  softens  the  parched  and  baked  soil  and  en- 
ables the  fanners  to  plow.  The  rain,  with 
(Kca-ional  snows  on  the  mountains,  falls  more 
or  less  continuously  until  February.  During 
February  sowing  takes  place.  Some  weeks  later 
(March-April)  the  so-called  latter*  rain  is  in- 
dispensable  to  tbe  well-being  of  tbe  now  growing 
crops.  By  May  the  rains  are  over,  and  the  long 
hot  summer  (Jday  to  October)  begins.  The  aver- 
age annual  rainfall  is  2]  inelu^s.  Tlie  dilTcrent 
elevation  of  the  several  zones  of  Palestine 
causes  a  great  variety  in  the  temperature  and 
other  conditions.  When  it  is  pleasantly  cool  on 
the  uplands  it  is  unendurably  hot  in  the  Jordan 
Valley  a  few  niiUs  away.  The  highlands  are 
dry  and  salubrious,  the  lowlands  moist  and  op- 
pressive. The  mean  annual  temperature  of  tne 
uplands  is  63°,  with  an  average  maximum  of 
100*  and  an  average  minimum  of  34*.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  are  from  the  sea,  northwest  in 
summer,  west  or  .southwest  in  winter.  The  hot 
winds  (sirocco)  carrying:  clouds  of  dust  from 
the  deserts  east  and  t^outh  often  inflict  damage 
and  severe  diseomfort. 

F1.0KA  AND  FaI  Xa.  Considering  the  limit*^! 
area  and  the  fact  that  portions  of  the  country 
arc  d.  >crt  lamls,  tlie  flora  of  Pale-tine  is  re- 
markably rich.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Palestine  is  the  n»ccting  point  of  tliree  large 
floral  regions  which  difler  considerably  from  each 
other,  tbe  Mediterranean,  the  Asiatic  rteppe- 
flora,  and  the  tropienl  flnr  i  ''f  Arnbia  and  Eg>'pt. 
The  latter  is  confined  to  the  valleys,  in  which 
the  papyrus  grows  near  the  water;  dates,  Iw- 
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Danas,  figs,  olives,  alniouda,  as  well  as  myrtles, 
•ciU-iaM,  azuleas,  and  many  other  Meditemmean 
and  tropical  plants,  are  also  abundant.  On  the 
mountain  slopes  north  of  Judea  there  are  some 
heavy  forests.  On  tlic  lower  Hlopes  they  are 
deciduous,  chiefly  of  oak  and  beech,  with  maples, 
pOptRTS,  plane  trees,  and  mulberries.  Higher  lip 
there  are  pine  foreste  anociated  with  epnice,  «f- 
press,  juniper,  and  eedan,  including  some  re- 
maining specimen!^  of  t'l'  1-1  ir  of  T^liaiion.  Tho 
fauna  is  also  varied,  iiuiii<iiiig  ovir  100  3{>ecics 
of  nuuiiinals  and  several  hundred  birds.  The 
larger  wild  animals,  however,  such  as  the  lieu, 
bnr,  and  leopard,  have  quite  disappeared.  The 
most  characteriatio  surviving  mammals  are 
mountain  goats  and  the  hyrax  (q.v.). 

Present  i:(<).\omic  Condition.  Tlie  iroiMinic 
development  of  the  country  is  hindered  by  the 
lack  of  a  settled  agricultural  population,  the 

Sreeeat  inhabitants  being  chiefly  Syrians  and 
mbfl.  The  soil  is  fertile  chiefly  in  the  sense 
thnt  it  can  Ik-  n'mU'riMl  hi^'hly  ])rc>(lui  t ivo  hy  ir- 
rigation and  careful  cultivation,  but  it  has  large- 
ly lain  barren  and  uncultivated  for  many  cen- 
turies. The  herding  of  sheep  and  goats  was,  and 
still  is,  one  of  the  ebief  means  of  support  of  the 
inhabitants.  Within  tho  \s\-iX  fifty  ycar^t,  how- 
ever, ton^iiiorablc  ureas  of  waste  laiiJ  luivc  been 
brciu^xlit  under  cultivation  through  the  efforts  of 
Western  agricultural  colonists.  Attempts  to 
found  agricultural  settlements  were  ntuJe  by 
Germans  and  Americans  as  early  as  I89O,  but  the 
first  sncoesafiil  odloofes  were  those  founded  by 
Gennans  at  Jaffa  and  Haifa  in  1808.  and  later 
at  Jerusalem.  Since  then  a  number  of  other 
colonies  have  been  founded  by  Jewish  immigrants 
impelled  by  the  Zionist  movement.  (See  Zvan- 
MU.)  Though  they  have  not  all  been  sneoessful, 
the  net  result  has  been  a  distinct  iTnprnvenicnt  in 
the  economic  conditions  of  tlie  crniiitry.  Modern 
agricultural  methods  liavo  Ihhmi  introduced  and 
serve  as  an  example  to  the  native  farmers,  and 
new  industries  have  spning  up.  Roads  have  been 
greatly  improved,  and  wagons  have  begun  to 
replace  camels  and  mules.  A  railroad  has  been 
built  from  .InfTa  to  .TonHalrni.  arul  anuiln  r  is 
under  construction  Utwctn  Haifa  and  DniitHHCUs. 

Political  Geogbapiiv  axo  History.  The 
early  history  of  Palestine,  to  the  sixteenth  can* 
tory  B.C.,  Is  exceedingly  obscure.  From  the  rec- 
ords fif  tlie  KLryi>tiaiis  wc  learn  that  it  wan  n  part 
of  tiiv  laud  of  the  Amu  ^  Southwestern  Asia  ),  ear- 
lier called  by  the  same  people  Lotan  or  Rutcn. 
The  term  Kharu  was  a  <k!signation  for  SouUiem 
Palestine,  Amor  or  Amvr  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict and  the  I>ebanon  region.  The  earliest  Baby- 
lonian records  appear  to  have  include«l  the  coun- 
try under  the  term  M<n  hi.  or  the  wi  -t  land,  which 
later  gave  way  lu  Amur,  or  the  land  of  ilic  Amo- 
rites.  While  K{.7'plittn  forces  may  have  made  oc- 
casiimal  incursions  into  Palestine'earlier  than  the 
sixteenth  centuiy  n.c.,  the  dominant  power  in 
Snutliw f-tern  .Xnia  at  this  early  [xTiod  was 
liiibv  loiiiiiu.  This  supremacy  gme  Ui  llie  so- 
calh-d  .\nioriti<-,  i.e.  the  incoming  of  great  num- 
bers of  Semites  (q.v.)  from  the  Arabian  dewrts. 
These  either  afimrhed  or  exterminated  the  older 
population,  and,  being  of  the  same  general  Semit- 
ic stock  as  the  Babylonians,  readily  learned  and 
adn[)iid  ih<ir  ruHure.  th.it  tlie  ei\iH/afion  of 
Babylonia  euntinued  dominant.  Kgyptian  in- 
scriptinn-  ^liow  that  this  people  prospered  in 
Palestine  and  mg^fgei  in  cwnmeroe  with  £gypt. 


Egyptian  overlordsliip  over  Palestine  was  fullj 
^blished  by  Thothmes  III.  (e.  1515-1485  B.C.), 

who  defeated  a  preat  confederacy  in  which 
Xurtbern  Talotinc  wa.-.  invulvcd,  near  Me^ddo, 
in  the  Plain  of  Ksdraelon.  His  famous  list  of 
HQ  subjugated  towns  includes  names  of  many 
places  In  Palestine,  lie  organized  the  conqueivd 
territonr,  established  a  mnntier  of  fortresses, 
filled  them  with  H;:y|ilian  jiurrisons,  and  ap- 
pointed governors  to  look  after  his  intereMs. 
The  Tell  el-Aniarna  Utters  tsee  Amarna  Let- 
TEB8)  show  that  tlic  common  name  of  the  land 
was  Canaan  (see  CaNAA.n  ;  Canaaiqtem),  and 
that  the  langimge  of  the  (leople  was  simply  an 
earlier  f(»rni  or  dinltvt  of  that  known  latt-r  as 
Hebrew,  spoken  not  only  by  Israel,  luit  b_\  the 
I'hienician-i,  tlie  Moabjtes,  and  the  lidomite^. 
I  iicy  show  further  that  under  tlie  weak  rule  of 
Amenophis  IV.  Palestine  was  rapidly  passing 
away  from  E^'ptian  control.  The  Hittites 
(q.v.)  from  tlic  north,  and  the  'Khabiri* 
(thought  hy  .some  to  In-  the  Hebrews,  and.  at  any 
rat«*,  a  part  oi  the  great  .Araniean  niuviuieiit  to 
which  tne  Israelites  belonged)  in  the  ccntnil 
and  southern  regions,  were  seeking  to  gain  pc^>s- 
sessioD.  The  Egyptian  governors  were  plotting 
one  n^jainst  tlie  otlu-r.  all  meanwhile  wi  i';i  j  to 
l^;,'ypt  for  aid  and  loudly  proic-tin<;  theu  unii- 
vidual  loyalty  to  their  soverei^'u.  Tlii>  era  of 
confusion  was  ended  by  the  revival  of  K^^yptiaa 
supremacy  under  the  new  (nineteenth)  dynasty 
(c.1350  BX.)t  whose  kini^t  Seti  1.  and  Ramnes 
II.,  rolled  hads  the  Hittite  advance  and  again 
reduced  Palestine  to  c^nnplete  sulimiH.Hion  to 
Egypt.  The  next  E^'ptian  dynasty  was  weak 
and  Palestine  brake  up  Into  a  niunber  of  petty 
kingdomSi 

About  this  time  (b.c.  1300-1100)  two  distinct 

people's,  of  different  origin  find  eharnetor.  sought 
lo  make  this  country  their  home,  viz.  the  I'hilis- 
tines  (ij.v.)  and  the  Hebrew-.  'Jhe  former  Ik' 
came  the  dominant  people  of  the  whole 
plain.  The  latter,  after  varied  experiences,  Ix^gan 
a  series  of  conquests  which  resulted  Anally  in 
giving  them  control  of  Palestine. 

The  Canaanites  appear  to  have  hwn  so  dis- 
organized that  they  offered  little  united  opp<isi 
tion.  Only  one  concerted  action  on  their  part  is 
recorded,  the  oonfederaqr  of  ttve  kings  in  the 
region  west  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  x.).  The  worie 
of  conquest  was  lonpr  nnd  gradual.  At  first  the 
Israelites  held  but  little  more  than  the  hills. 
The  seacoast  plain  and  the  Plain  of  Esdraeloii, 
defended  by  heavy  armed  troops  with  chariots, 
they  avoided.  Israel  did  not  e.vterminate  the 
Canaanites,  except  where  the  resistance  was  most 
stubborn.  In  general  they  dimply  reduced  them 
to  subjeclicm,  and  in  many  la-es  prolnM\  tin- 
two  jwHjples  lived  side  by  side  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity. The  old  language  of  Canaan  was  used  by 
the  Israelites,  and  with  the  adoption  of  the  lan- 
guage went  the  adoption  of  many  Canaanitish 
ideas  and  customs,  also  the  knowknlge  of  the 
Babylonian  culture  Iheii  prevalent  in  the  country. 

The  tribes  as  finally  settlcil  in  the  conijuercxl 
land  were  distributed  as  follows,  acctirdiag  to  the 
biblicsl  narrative:  East  of  the  .lordan  lM-twe4>n 
the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok  the  Reubenites  and  the 
fTadites  had  their  homes.  The  Reubeniiwi.  who 
oeeupieil  the  northern  half  of  the  (>ri;..'in  il  M.  ahitc 
domain,  app^'ar  to  have  soon  lost  tli«-ir  identity, 
eitlier  liocause  they  were  gradually  absorbed  by 
the  Uaditcs,  who  Anally  occupied  this  territory* 
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or  becauae  they  gradually  drifted  eastward  and 
became  abaorbed  among  the  Ainnumites  and  other 
tribes  nearer  the  de^rt.  The  western  highland 
from  Jerusalem  south  to  the  'Xegeb*  was  the 
home  of  .Fijclah.  Southvvosl  of  Jiulali  lay  tlin  ter- 
ritory of  bimeon.  Between  Juduh  and  the  I'laiii 
of  Esdraelon  the  country  \\i\h  owupied  uiainly  \>y 
the  Hoiue  of  Jiweph,  i.e.  the  tribes  of  iteajaiuiu 
(northeast  of  Judah ) ,  Epiiraim  (the  central  por- 
tion), ami  Manas!»eh  (the  northern  parti.  A 
Hmali  district  between  Judah  and  Ephraini  on 
the  northwest  watt  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
but  this  was  60  small  that  soon  after  the  con* 
quest  a  large  section  of  this  tribe  (000  families) 
migrattHl  to  iiioip  roomy  quart cf/j  in  the  extreme 
□ortli  iicnr  the  ><<urcc»  of  the  .Jordan.  In  tlic 
valU-y  of  Jc/n'rl  and  tlx-  fertile  Plain  of  E-^drai'- 
Ion  lay  the  territory  of  the  tribes  of  IsMachar 
(^e  eastern  portion)  and  Zebulon  (the  westorn 
part).  Part  of  Southern  and  all  of  Northern 
Galilee  was  occupied  by  Naphtali  (on  the  east) 
and  Asher  (on  the  west  behind  the  Phtcnician 
territory  of  Sidon  and  Tyre) .  After  the  conquest 
of  the  west  .lordan  tirritorj'  men  of  Manasscb 

iand  possibly  of  Epbraim  ako)  passed  over  the 
ordan  and  conquered  North  Oilead,  between  the 
Jabbok  and  tlu'  Vunuuk,  and  |»r"l)al)ly  part  of 
Golan  and  BaHhan,  north  uf  the  Vuniiuk.  The 
coast  north  of  Cannel  remaine<l  in  potwession  of 
the  Phcenicians.  South  of  Cannel  the  Philistines 
controlled  it.  Isrsel  -was  never  a  seafaring 
people. 

About  u.c.  10^0  the  divided  Hebrew  tribes  were 
united  into  a  kingdom  under  Saul,  of  the  trilte  of 
Benjamin.  His  succeswor,  David,  conipieted  the 
work  of  firmly  establishing  Israelite  supremacy 
in  Palestine.  Under  David  and  Solomon,  for 
the  first  and  only  time  In  its  history,  Palwtino 
was  thn  home  of  a  united  people  all  imder  one 
central  government.  About  B.c.  937  thi^  unity 
was  disiurbctl  by  the  formation  of  two  kingdom^*, 
&  northern  (Israel)  and  a  southern  (Judah). 
One  result  of  this  diviidon,  eoupled  with  the 

growing  powrr  of  tlic  Aranu-an  kiiipdnm  of  Da- 
maiwus,  was  tliat  Israi'lilic  coiifriJ  of  the  east- 
Jnrdaii  tiTrittiry  bci-nirio  \\ t-akiiK-d,  without,  liow- 
ever,  reiiulting  in  any  essential  changcH  in  the 
population.  The  northern  kingdom  fell  before 
the  power  of  Assyria  in  u.c.  722.  The  annals  of 
Sargon.  the  Assyrian  Kinir.  stflte  that  he  deported 
27,2!H)  iK^oph',  and,  accord  in;,'  to  ,\-,>yri:in  custom, 
transjKirted  thither  a  nunibt'r  of  Aranieans  from 
Baylonia.  Si  >  i>  five  years  later  Asshurbani- 
pal  (B.O.  ti47)  adided  another  contingent,  made 
up  of  -rarions  Eastern  nattonalities.  These 
tiiiilt'd  with  the  retTinant  of  ihc  old  T'^mclitip 
stwk,  and  thus  a  uii.xed  i»opulaiion,  but  still 
cwtentially  Semitic,  came  to  occupy  the  old 
Ephraim-Manasseh  territory,  tlalilec  seems  to 
have  gradually  filled  with  a  mongrel  Phcenician- 
Syrian  population,  which  was  nc^  seriously  dis- 
turbed till  near  B.C.  100,  save  by  the  Tturean  oc- 
cupation. (Sco  ItTHEA.)  Tlic  southern  kiii^rdom 
came  to  an  end  when  Nebuc'hadiic//.ar  uf  Babylon 
eaptared  Jerusalem  in  n.r.  fiSt;  The  best  ele- 
venta  of  Judah  vere  carried  to  Babylon  and  the 
whole  country  left  d«*o1«f e.  For  the  next  half 
century  Palestine  .scrnis  to  have  hn-n  left  largely 
to  itself.  The  most  important  nimi'infiit  iluring 
this  period  was  the  influx  of  Nabatean  Arabs, 
who  pressed  in  from  the  deserts  east  and  south* 
•Mtf  occupied  mueh  of  the  old  Ammonite  and 
Hoabite  teiritoiy,  and,  forcing  the  Edomites  out 


•I  their  abode,  pushed  them  northward  into 
Southern  Judah,  which  now  became  *Idumean' 
territory.  The  colony  of  exiles  who  returned  from 
Babylonia  by  permission  of  Cyrus  in  b.c.  o.iG 
(»ecu[)ied  only  the  northern  jiart  <if  the  old  king- 
dom of  Judah.  For  further  rlelail.s  of  the  history 
of  Palestine  during  ihh  jierio^i,  see  j£Wii. 

After  the  reoiiganizatiou  of  tlie  Persian  Empire 
by  Darius  T.,  Palmtine  was  a  part  of  thi^  Prov- 
ince or  Sntrupy  of  Syria  (i.e.  of  the  rejiions  west 
of  the  Euphrates).  The  details  of  its  adminis- 
tration are  somewhat  uncertain.  'Hie  witrapy 
was  subdivided  into  a  number  of  districts,  of 
which  Judah.  Bamaria,  and  Phnnieia  certainly 
wore  adinini^*trred  by  separate  (Invernors.  What 
the  e.\aet  arrangement  wa.s  of  the  coast  rej^ion, 
(lalilee,  tlu;  Kast  .lordan  t«rritory,  and  Idnniea 
is  obscure.  Through  the  ialiors  of  Ezra  and 
Nebemiah  (qq.v.)  the  Judcan  community  wai 
thoroughly  consolidated,  Jerusalem  fortified, 
and  foreigners  expelled.  The  Jews  constant- 
ly encroached  on  Samaritan  territory  and 
gradually  enlarged  their  bonier  toward  the  north- 
west. The  Samaritans  also  became  more  closely 
united  through  the  founding  of  the  Samari- 
tan  religion,  based  on  the  Pentateuch  alone, 
by  a  priest  who  was  cxpoHod  from  Jeru.=<a- 
lem  by  N'ehemiab,  ami,  at  a  date  now  not  known, 
by  the  building  of  a  temple  on  Mount  (jerizim. 
(See  Samabitans.)  During  the  Persian  period 
the  language  of  the  Jewish  community  assimi- 
lated itself  to  the  .\ramaic  spoken  throughout 
the  region  and  the  old  Hebrew  gradually  ceaaed 
to  l>e  the  ton;,'ue  of  the  common  people. 

The  chief  result  for  Palestine  of  Alexander's 
conquest  of  the  East  wan  the  introduction  of  a 
large  Greek  clement.  Samaria  was  destroyed 
and  rebuilt  as  a  *Maeedonian*  city.  Tt  is  pos- 
sible that  Pella  and  Dinin,  eant  of  the  Jordan, 
were  built  by  Alexander's  veterans.  Other  Circek 
cities  followed,  especially  in  the  ea.st-Jordan 
land  (see  Decapqus),  while  many  of  the  old 
sitM  betHone  practically  Gre<4c  cities.  Alexander 
followed  the  Persian  example  and  attarhed  Pales- 
tine to  Syria  fur  administrative  purposes.  In 
the  stru>;;;les  of  his  successors  it  canie  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  and  until  B.C.  197 
was  under  Egyptian  control.  Then  it  passed  to 
Antiocbus  III.  (the  Great)  of  Syria,  In 
168  the  attempt  of  Antioehus  TV.  to  destroy  the 
.T-  .i  1,  nli-iion  led  to  the  ^-reat  War  of  Inde- 
{jendence.  (See  MaCCAKES;  Jews.)  When  the 
stmg^  vaa  over,  Judaa,  now  under  the  As- 
monean  priest-nriDces,  was  in  control  of  all 
Southern  Palestrae  from  the  Jordan  to  the  coast. 
The  rest  of  the  land  was  nominally  under  Syria, 
but  WHS  practically  in  a  condition  of  anarchy. 
East  of  the  Jordan  the  Nabatean  Arahs  were  in 
possession  of  all  but  the  territory  of  the  Gr*'ek 
cities.  Under  the  Asmoneana,  Hyrcanus  I.,  Aris- 
tobulus  I.,  and  Alexander  Jannn^us  (b.c.  135-78), 
the  Jews  succee<led  in  subjugating,  first  Idumea 
and  Samaria,  then  (ialilee,  and  finally  nearly  all 
of  the  old  <>ast->lordan  territory.  The  Idumeans 
and  Galileans  were  compelled  to  adopt  Judaism, 
while  the  Samaritans  saw  their  temple  (c.l27 
B.C.)  and  capital  (c.108  nx.)  destroyed.  The 
flrcik  <itieH  east  of  the  .Tord.in  also  suffered 
greatly.  The  Jewish  population  of  Galilee,  so 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  New  Testament, 
dates  only  from  B.O.  105-104. 

The  quarrels  <4  the  rival  factions  opened  the 
way  for  lUnnaa  intervoition.  Pomp^  arrived  In 
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Biytim  and  captured  Jerusalem  in  B.C.  63.  H« 
d«prlv«d  the  Jews  of  the  greater  part  of  their 

trrriton-  except  Juilca  proper  an«1  transferred 
the  remaiiKiir  to  ttie  ^'uVfrnujtiiL  of  ilie  new 
Roman  provitK-e  of  Syria,  of  which  it  reniaiiud 
a  part  from  B.e.  03  to  a.d.  67.  During  most  oi  ihi» 
time  Jttdea  and  other  districUi  were  under 
the  oontrol  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Ida 
succcsson.  (See  Uebod.)  The  greater  {mrt 
of  the  country  was  included  in  tlic  four  dis- 
tricts, Judea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Perca, 
east  of  the  Jordan,  south  of  the  Jabbok.  The 
territOMy  north  of  the  Jabbok  vma  broken  up 
into  minor  dSvisions,  Qanlanitis,  Auranltia,  Tn* 
chonitis,  Batantea,  etc.,  under  petty  tetrarchs  or 
governors.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Jewish 
War  (A.D.  66-07)  Palestine  was  made  a  separate 
prorinoe  under  charge  ol  Vespasian,  The  great 
struggle  against  Rome  was  dosed  hy  the  capture 
and  ruin  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  State.  New  cities  now  sprang 
up  umler  Koinan  {irutottion,  anil  apart  from  .le 
rusalem  the  country  was  proaperuut>.  In  1.V2- 
135  occurred  the  rising  of  the  Jews  under  Bar 
Cochba.  This  rebellion  wM  crushed  out  with 
fearful  bloodshed  and  devnstation,  and  the  Em> 
peror  Hadrian  in  rebuilding  Jerusalem  chanfjrd 
its  name  to  ^lia  Capitolina,  and  absolutely  for- 
bade any  Jew  to  dwell  in  it-  Never  .siiiee  h-.n 
Jerusalem  been  a  Jewish  city,  or  Palestine  a 
Jewish  land.  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabians,  and 
larpc  elements  of  the  fundamental  Aramean 
(Syrian)  stock  witli  tlie  remnant  of  the  Jews 
made  up  its  population  then,  and  of  these  the 
Arabian  and  Syrian  are  dominant  to-day. 

Palestine  remained  an  integral  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  afterwards  of  the  Byiantiira 
Empire  until  the  invasion  of  the  Persian  King 
Kliosni  II.  in  014.  Up  to  the  era  of  Constantino 
the  condition  was  especially  flmiri*hing.  Re- 
mains of  buildings  and  cities  in  n  '  ili<olutely 
deserted  places  are  a  wonderful  testimony  to 
the  gTMt  prosperity.  Alter  Goastantine  and 
the  division  of  the  Empire  Oreek  Thristianity 
became  dominant  and  PnlestiiR'  Ueaim'  a  Chris- 
tian land.  It  was  now  thi  habit  to  speak  of  it 
as  divided  into  Palctitina  Prima  (Judi;i  and 
Samaria),  Seeunda  (Galilee),  and  Terim  or 
Balutatia  (Idumea  and  Moab).  Each  of  these 
districts  was  divided  eoclesia.stically  into  vari- 
ous bishopries.  See  al.'*o  the  article  JkwS  for 
Palatine  during  the  Roman  period. 

The  Persian  control  was  transient,  hut  that  of 
Mohammedanism,  beginning  in  635,  proved  to  be 
permanent.  Since  then,  apart  from  the  em  of 
the  Crusades,  the  hi.'stnry  nf  P.Tlealinr  ennt.Tins 
little  of  general  importiince.  i^aitiy  uudir  the 
influence  of  Islam,  nut  much  ntore  from  other 
general  causes,  the  culture  of  tbe  Greco-Roman 
period  pa.*.icd  away,  the  beautiful  cities,  temples, 
and  churches  fell  into  decay  and  ruin,  and  no 
new  developments  took  their  place.  The  era  of 
degeneration  had  set  in.  'Ihe  L.-itin  Kiiitjdom 
of  .Terusalem  (see  .JKin  svrKXi)  founded  bv  ti(C 
Crusaders  in  1099.  and  overthrown  by  Sala^in  in 
1187,  was  only  an  episode  of  no  permanent  value, 
thou^fh  the  Ontsaders  left  their  imprint  in  church- 
es, monasteries,  etc.,  all  over  the  land. 

.After  the  eonf|uest  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  in 
l.Slfl  the  condition  of  Palestine  beennie  only 
worse.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  however, 
mainly  as  a  rr!<olt  of  the  labors  of  the  mission- 
mry  societies,  the  beginning  of  new  activity  and 


a  better  era  bopin  to  manifest  themseivea.  Tim 
large  inilux  of  Jews  from  Europe  under  the 

Zionist  movement,  and  above  all  the  opening 
of  the  country  to  railway  eiUerj)rise,  prumise  a 
Intler  future. 

.Modern  Palestine  is  broken  up  into  a  nundier 
of  administrative  districts.  The  Mulcaarrif  of 
the  Saqjak  (province)  of  Jcrusakm  governs 
southern  part  west  of  Jordan.  Hie  remainder  of 
Western  Palestine  with  the  Uelka  is  a  part  of  the 
Vilayet  of  Beirut.  East  of  tbe  Jordan,  all  norlh 
of  the  Jabbok  belongs  to  the  Sanjak  of  Hauran. 
The  population  of  the  Sanjak  of  Jerusalem  Is 
about  320,000 ;  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  coun- 
try is  variously  estimated,  but  exact  fiinirT^ 
cannot  be  obtained.  The  total  i;*  |"robal>ly  ni-ar 
650,000.    It  has  increaM-d  more  rapidly  in  later 

{'ears.   Under  a  good  government  and  with  more 
borough  cultivation,  aeveral  timea  thia  numimr 
could  he  easily  supported. 

BlBLiooBAPUT.  The  literature  on  Palestine 
is  enormous  and  wil^  l>e  found  fully  registered 
down  to  1S7S  in  llohrieht  s  lUbliothica  Ucograpk' 
ica  Palestine  (Berlin,  1S!»J).  Outside  of  tiM 
Bible  and  Joaephus  the  older  worim  of  impor 
tanee  are  few.  The  Onomosfleoii  of  Euscnhm 
(Latin  trans,  by  Jeromel  and  the  varioti^  ac- 
counts of  pilgrimages  from  Jerome  to  the  Cru- 
saders are  valuable  as  contemporarj'  witnesses, 
but  not  reliable  for  identification  of  aacicot  sites 
or  for  ancient  history.  The  great  work  of  R<tead, 
Palcstina  (I  treeht,  1714).  and  Ritter.  Erdkunde. 
vols.  xiv.  xvii.  ( IVrlin,  IS-I'^  54).  are  still  of  great 
value,  especially  for  the  )i<  n  l>y  early  \>  rit 
ers.  The  results  of  modern  exploration  are  given 
in  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  i  l5<>ston.  1841 
and  185G);  id^  Ph$woal  Oeograpkg  (Boston, 
1805)  ;  the  various  works  of  Titus  Tobln-,  from 
184 i*  to  ISnS  ;  Gu^rin,  Description  de  la  Pnh  sitM 
(7  vols..  Paris,  1868-89)  ;  the  Quarterly  State- 
ments of  tlie  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (Lon- 
don, 1868  et  seq.) ;  the  seven  quaKo  volumea  of 
the  ffarwy  of  Paletiinc,  published  by  the  Fnnd; 
and  in  the  publieations  of  the  German  Patittina- 
\  f  i;  i,i  ( T.^'ipzi;,'.  ISTS  et  seq.l.  To  these,  as  of 
special  value,  may  be  addeil :  Tin  Library  of  the 
Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Socit  ty  { 13  vols.,  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund )  ;  Schumacher.  Tke 
Jauktn,  Acrws  the  Jordan,  and  Aflum  (I^ndon, 
1888,1880,  and  1890)  ;  Hull,  The  Survep  of  West- 
ern Palestine  ( ib.,  issfi)  :  I,e  Strange,  Pairs- 
tine  Vmtcr  the  Moslems  (ib.,  1890)  ;  Tris- 
tram, The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine  (ib., 
1884} :  and  other  worlca  nidiiidied  by  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fnno.  Oomprehensire 
pMii  ial  treatises  on  Pnle«ttine  are  the  {riiide  l><x>ks 
uf  Baedeker  and  Murray;  G.  A.  Smith,  JAc  II ts- 
torical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  (lx>ndan, 

1897)  ;  and  Buhl,  Q^ograj^ie  PalcMtina  (Leipaig, 

1898)  most  excellent.  For  the  moat  aaeieiil 
period,  consult  Paton,  Early  History  of  Ryria  an4 
Palesiine  (New  York.  1901).  where  a  full  bibliog- 
ra)>liy  \\\\]  he  found.  The  standard  hisinrie-*  of 
Israel  and  the  arena-ologies  of  Beniinger  and 
Xowack  (both  1894)  are  valuable  for  the  Old 
Testament  period.  For  the  era  from  B.C.  17&  to 
A.D.  135,  SchQrer,  ffiSfory  of  the  Jewish  PnpU 
in  the  Time  of  Jrsu^  Christ  (Eng.  tr  -i  T  !;n 
burph.  1SS6  00),  is  the  most  reliable  work  An 
exeellent  map  is  that  of  Smith  and  lJartholl>mew 
(Edinburgh,  1902):  the  maps  of  Klepert  and 
of  tke  Palestine  Ezpkwntion  Fond  are  also  to 
he  recommended^ 
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PALESTINE.  A  city  and  tlip  countywat  of 
Anderson  County,  Texas,  lOU  nitlea  Routheant  o( 
Dallas;  on  the  International  and  Creat  North- 
ern Railroad  (Map:  Texan,  G  4).  it  baa  two 
libraries,  Young  Men's  Christian  A»socintinn,  fine 
city  hall,  and  opera  house  buiblin;.'s,  nnil  the 
general  oiliccs  and  shops  of  the  Inlcrnut  ional  and 
Great  Northern  llailroad.  Old  Fort  H<iii-,ton*  i« 
of  interest.  The  products  of  the  most  extensive 
indttitricR,  In  wbidi  there  is  a  considerable  trade, 
itii'liidc  cotton,  c-ot(oiiHi-t<l  oil.  U'cf.  iron,  fniit, 
and  vtp'tiihk'j!.  Thorf  are  in  the  vicinity  lari;c 
iron  ore  depoBits,  also  a  salt  mine  of  im|M)rtanrt'. 
Settled  in  1846,  Palestine  was  incorporatetl  under 
a  general  law  in  1870.  "Die  government,  under- 
this  statute,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  biennially  elect- 
ed;  in  a  council  composed  of  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men  elc(t«><i  on  a  general  ticket;  and  in  admin- 
istrative officials,  toe  majority  chosen  by  popular 
vote.  Population,  in  1890,  6838;  In  liNW,  8297. 

PAUaSTINE  EXPLOBATION  FUND, 
The.  A  society  founded  in  London,  June  22, 
1865,  for  the  accurate  and  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  the  nrchreologjr,  topography,  geology-  and 
physical  j,'<'<i;;raphy,  natural  history,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  Holy  Lnnd  for  liihlicul  illus- 
tration. Urnler  its  auspices  the  foiluMing  expedi- 
tions, travels,  and  excavations  have  been  made: 
December,  1866-May,  1846,  under  CapUin  Wil- 
wm,  to  flix  spots  for  investigation  and  to  collect 
information:  May,  ISflT-April,  1S70,  unlcr  Lini 
tenant  Warren,  to  settle  (jueatioas  coniucttU  with 
the  Holy  Sites:  1870.  under  Professor  Palmer 
and  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  to  examine  the  desert 
of  the  Tib;  1872-77.  under  Captain  Stewart 
Drake,  Lieutenant  Conder,  and  Lieutenant  Kitch- 
ener, to  survey  Western  Palestine;  187.1-74.  under 
Clermont-Ganneau,  for  archa?ologi<-al  research ; 
1881,  under  Lieutenant  Conder,  for  the  partial 
survey  of  Kii:*tem  Palestine;  188.3-84,  under 
Prof.  E.  Hull  and  Lieutenant  Kitchener,  for  the 
geological  survey  of  the  Dead  Sea  re^on  and  the 
Wady  Arabah;  1890-93,  under  Flinders  Petrie 
and  Frederick  J.  Bliss,  for  the  excavation  of 
the  buried  cities  in  the  mound  Tell  el-He»y;  1894- 
97,  under  Bliss  and  Dickie,  for  excavations  at  the 
wmtli  and  the  southwestern  portion  of  Jerusalem : 
1898-1900,  under  Bliss,  for  excavations  at  Tell 
es-Safi  (Gath?),  Tell  Zakariyah.  Tell  Sandahan- 
nah,  and  Tell  el-Judaidah;  I9f)2.  U!ider  R.  A. 
Stewart  Macalister,  for  the  excavation  of  Gezer. 
Sinoe  1869  the  aoeiefy  has  issued  a  Quarterly 
Statenumt.  The  nwre  important  publicatiouB  of 
tiie  nociety  are:  Surrey  of  Western  Palestine: 
Memoirs  <7  vols..  lS5?l-84);  Survey  of  /.'rw^-rn 
Palestine,  by  Conder  (1900):  Excavnliuns  at 
Jerusalem,  by  Bliss  and  Dickie  (1894-97)  ;  The 
Fauna  ami  Flora  of  Palestino,  by  Tristram 
(1884).;  Tho  O^otogp  of  Palesthm  and  Ardhta 
Prtrcra,  by  E.  TTull  nR<<f51  ;  Arrhafolof/tc^l  Re- 
searches, hy  f'lerniniit-Gttnneau  (1896,  et  seq.)  : 
the  great  map  of  Western  Palestine;  the  mised 
map;  the  map  of  Modem  Palestinpf  in  2(»  sheets). 
The  society  has  also  a  Palestinian  Museutn  at 
its  office,  38  Conduit  Street,  London.  Consult: 
Thirtff  Years'  Work  in  the  Ifoly  Land  (London, 
IS         nn  official  rrxutn^  of  the  work  of  the  F'und 

{jreparod  by  Walter  Bcsant;  Conder,  "Palestine," 
n  Thr  WorbPa  Oreat  Empterera  and Ettjfioration* 
(ib., 

PALESTINE  PLLOBJKS'  TEXT  SOCI- 
BVT,        Aaode^Mtablishedin  LondoDfEng^ 


land  (al>out  188.1),  for  the  puri>ose  of  publishing 
translations  of  the  early  descriptions  of  Palestine 
and  the  holy  phict's,  written  i>y  pil^'rium  and  trav* 
elers  between  the  fourth  and  fifteenth  centuriea. 
The«»  aeeounts  were  intended  to  explain  many  of 
the  to|)o^'ra[iliieal  refi  reiices  which  uhound  in  an- 

cKHit  und  iiifdiicval  literature  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  periods  of  the  Cru»ade.s  and.  latM", 
and  to  illustrate  the  manners  and  custonw  prev' 
alent  tn  the  East  in  bygone  times.  The  narra' 
tives  are  written  in  <;rei  k.  T.afin,  Arabic.  Tb  brew. 
Old  French.  Hus<»ian  anil  <  U  i man.  and  iiielade  cu- 
rious nt  orils  of  [dli.'rinia;.'es.  wliich  begin  witii  the 
I'nknotm  i'tUjrim  of  Bordeaux,  and  follow  in  un- 
broken line  down  to  comparatively  recent  date, 
including  such  interesting  historical  monuments 
as  Saint  Jerome's  Pilgrimage  of  the  Holy  Paula 
(a.d.  3S2),  Muk.idda's  Dpscript  ion  of  Syria 
(786),  Joc</«(.N  dr  i'itry  (1180),  and  iiobaedden's 
Z<jfs  of  Saiadin  ( 1145  1232).  After  a  period  of 
eleven  years'  work,  the  Society  carried  out  the 
programme  originally  outlined  and  the  results  of 
its  labors  nrc  found  in  a  library  of  twelve 
volumes.  w!iieh  in  1890  were  handed  over  to  the 
Palestine  l']xplorat  ion  l-"und  to  ln'  by  that  society 
distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Palestine  Pil- 
grima*  Text  Society. 

PALESTRA  (Gk.  vaXaUrrpa,  palaififra,  from 
vi\it,  pale,  wrexttling).  I'roiwrly,  a  wrest  I  mg- 
schoul ;  heiiee  one  of  the  schools  in  which  the 
G  reck  boys  wne  trained  in  gymnastic  exercises, 
i'hey  were  usually  private  institutions,  though 
in  lutcr  times  sonic  were  supporto<l  by  the  State. 
The  name  is  aUo  upplic4  to  that  part  of  the 
(heck  gj'mnasium  which  was  set  apart  for  wrest- 
ling, and  sometimes  even  becomes  a  synonym  for 
gymnasium. 

PAI«ESTBINA,  pU'lta  tre^ni.  A  town  of 
Central  Italy,  the  ancient  Prenetite  (<l.v.). 

PALBSTBHrA.,    OtovAmn   Pmunox  da 

(c.l.'iit  91 1 . )  A  j:re;it  Italian  comjwser.  He 
was  Lwrn  in  a  biiiuU  tuwa  southeast  of  Rome 
called  P;ilcstrina.  His  real  name  and  the  con- 
dition of  liiii  parents  in  life  are  as  uncertain 
as  fo  the  oorreet  year  of  his  birth.  The  data 
af  his  birth  is  vnrion^ly  state<l  from  1514  to 
l.">24,  witli  the  wci^'lil  of  evidence  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  latter  date.  His  tirst  experience  in 
music  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  whose  choirmaster  gave  him 
his  first  lessons  in  music.  He  is  iiqipoaed  to 
have  studie<l  four  years  In  Rome  at  the  celebrated 
GaUo  Hcl^'ian  school  cstahlishcl  by  the  French- 
man Goudinu'l  (q.v. ).  Tliirt  wouhl  f-cciu  to  coni- 
[iriMi  all  the  instruction  he  ever  receivwl.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  was  appointed  to  a  canon ry 
in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  town,  his  duties  be- 
in^r  to  play  the  organ,  sing,  and  teach  the  boys. 
The  pay  was  very  jwor,  and  the  duties  se<"ni  to 
have  been  verj'  dista-tefiil.  Durinir  his  stay  here 
hn  marrie<l  a  peasant  nir\  named  Lucrezia  de 
tlori-s.  who  owned  a  small  vineyard.  The  chief 
ecclesiastical  functionaiy  of  the  town  was  Giovan- 
ni del  Monte,  wlio  afterwards  beeame  Pope,  with 
the  title  of  Julius  111.,  and  who.  as  -nverei-n 
pcnililV,  maintained  hia  interest  in  fbe  young 
compoHcr  of  Palestrina.  Jacob  Arca<!elt,  the 
great  Flemish  musician,  resigned  his  post  in  the 
Cappella  OiuHa,  and,  although  he  was  legally 
inelipiblc  for  the  p.i-^1.  by  reason  of  hi*  mnrrinjrc. 
Palestrina  was  nanieti  for  the  appointment  by  iiis 
patron,  Pope  Julius  III.   This  was  the  moat 
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iui{x>rtmit  {leriod  of  hia  life,  i»  that  it  was  the 
period  of  his  greatest  development  as  a  musiciao, 
Ou  the  aooesaion  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  in  1655,  Pales- 
trlmi  vaa  dismimed,  witb  a  pension  of  six  giold 

acudi  (about  'six  (It)llnrs)  n  nionth.  He  was  so 
well  knowu,  Uuvvevcr.  thai  he  st-i-uifd  Rlnioiit  im- 
mediate employment  al  tlif  L  hurdi  of  Siiiiit  John 
Latoran.  where  be  stayed  for  six  years,  until  hia 
apiNiiiit incut  as  director  of  tbe  Church  of  Santa 
Mari»  Maggiore,  where  he  remained  for  many 
years.  This  was  the  most  prolific  period  of  his 
life,  and  niaiiy  of  his  flni->l  iiiailn'^als.  iiKlii(liii|f 
tiie  Donna  e  ffcutil,  date  from  this  time. 

Tile  crucial  test  of  his  life,  however,  was  yet  to 
come.  Pope  Pius  IV.,  after  the  close  of  the  fa- 
mous Couneil  at  Tttat,  appointed,  in  i5(>4,  a  com- 
mittee of  cardinals  to  invr-t  i^'ate  and,  if  poi^sible, 
reform  the  condition  of  {"luir<  li  mu)*ic.  (S<>e  Sa- 
cred Mfsic.)  Palestriiia  was  a<ki  il  to  support  the 
argument  of  thot^e  who  in  the  Council  of  Trent 
had  fought  against  a  too  rigid  applieailoB  of  the 
Pope's  radical  views,  by  submitting  a  mass  which 
ahonld  be  free  from  all  the  errors  prevalent  at 
this  time  and  yit  ^wlyphonic  in  character. 
In  responsse  he  wrote  the  great  Missa  I'apte 
Marcclli,  which  was  so  successful  that  it  won  the 
day,  and  secured  for  its  composer  the  appoint- 
ment of  composer  to  the  Pontifical  chii{>el.  On 
the  death  of  .Animuccia  he  was  appointed  Master 
of  Music  at  the  Cappella  (tiulin.  an  tiHii<»  which 
h«  held  up  to  llic  tinir  of  hi-i  dcatli.  His  unisicis 
grave,  beautiful,  and  unemotional  in  character, 
but  reverential  in  the  highest  and  purest  scnso 
of  the  term.  As  a  composer  he  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant landmarks  in  the  entire  history  of 
music,  and  in  (he  realm  of  sacrc^l  cninposition 
he  remains  supreme.  He  was  a  prolifle  lomposer, 
his  compositions  alone  filling  33  vi>lunie<;,  a  com- 

rilete  edition  of  which  was  published  between 
and  1804  by  Breitlrapf  «  Hftrtel.  l^ip^ig, 
flpnriany.  Particularly  exquisite  are  the  follow- 
ing.' masses:  .TJcrna  Chri.sti  Muncra;  Dicn  Sanr- 
tilinitus;  i)  Sacrum    i'onviviuui  :  A  syiii  !>\ /ihi  ^st 

Maria  in.  Caelum^  Dilcjei  Quoniamj  Kcce  Ego 
Joannev. 

PALESTB.O,  pa-le.'tr.*..  A  viila^-e  in  the 
Province  of  Pavia,  Italy,  on  the  Sesia,  34  miles 
west  by  south  of  Milan  ( Map:  Italy,  C  2) .  li  is 
famous  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  allied 
Sardinians  and  French  and  the  Austrians  in 
May,  185J),  in  whieh  tlie  latter  were  defeated 
with  great  loss.  Population  (commune),  in  1001, 
3498. 

PALEY,  pilll.  Freoebick  Aptuobi»  (1816- 
88).  An  Engli^rh  cla»<sical  scholar,  born  nt  Rns- 
ingwold,  near  York,  lie  was  educated  at  Saint 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  lived  from 
1838  to  1840,  when  he  left  the  university  on  ac- 
count of  his  fniivi  r-ion  to  the  lumian  Catholic 
faith.  SuhMHpiently  OHt!0)  he  returned  to 
Cambridge,  and  remained  there  until  in  1S74  he 
was  elected  professor  of  classical  literature  in 
the  Roman  Catholte  College  at  Kensington.  Be 
was  classical  lAatniinr  In  CrniihrjilLT,  I.ori'lon 
University,  and  the  .Si  t  vic*-  t  i.niiiii^?>ii>n. 

.•\  tirelcsH  student,  he  pro|)an*<l  nunuroiiH  thor- 
oughgoing and  discriininatinp  editions  of  the 
classics,  including  /Kschylu'*,  Kuripidcu.  Aristo- 
phanes. I'nipertius.  and  IMndar.  It  was  chietly 
as  a  verbal  critic  that  he  won  recognition,  and 
his  original  com] "  -it  i  ri-  in  T.atin  and  (Jreck 
were  far  superior  to  his  few  Kuglisb  rcndcriuj^. 


Bcbides  his  literary  studies,  wineh  attracted 
mueh  attention  in  (Jemiany,  he  publi>thed  works 
on  ecclesiastical  architecture*  including  an  ex- 
cellent JfantMf  0f  aothie  MouUinga  (1845). 

FAm,  WnxiAU  (1743-1805).  An  En|^ish 
divine,  born  at  Peterborough,  entered  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar  at  sixteen,  and  for 
the  next  two  years  led  a  dissipated  life,  but 
thereafter  became  a  severe  student,  and  took  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  ITtili  with  the  highest  hooors. 
After  teaching  in  a  school  for  thrsc  years  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  and  afterwards  a  tutor  of 
Christ's,  and  ordaine<l  in  1707.  In  1776,  upon 
his  marriage,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  hi«*  fel- 
lowship and  became  rector  of  Musgrave,  ami  later 
vicar  of  Dalston  in  Cumberland.  In  17dO  be 
M-as  collated  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  tttt  eatbednsl 
church  of  Carlisle;  in  1782  he  became  arch- 
deacon, and  in  1785  chancellor  of  the  diocese. 
Tlu'  last  of  these  years  witnessed  the  pnltlieat i<>n 
of  his  Principle*  of  Moral  and  Political  Phtloso- 
phi/.  In  thJa  work  he  propounds  his  ethical 
theiny,  whicb  is  a  most  fsmarkable  mixtaie  of 
utilitarianism  and  theolo|{y.  Virtue  was  defined 
as  "the  dninjr  prwxl  to  inankint!  in  olM-dienfe  to 
the  will  of  (ioil,  ;uul  for  tlie  sake  uf  everlasting 
happiness."  The  will  of  God  is  di-^eoverable 
"from  iScripture  and  the  light  of  nature  com- 
bined." The  light  of  nature  is  the  tendency  of 
actions  to  promote  human  haj)inness,  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity  bein^;  suppc>sfd.  In  1790  ap- 
l)fared  the  Ifunr  I'liulimr.  in  which  he  aims  to 
l>ro\e,  by  a  great  variety  of  'undesigned  coin- 
eideiices,'  the  improbal>ility,  if  not  impos.sibilitj, 
of  the  hvpothesis  thai  the  New  Testament  ia  a 
'cunningly  devised  fable.*  A  View  the  Bvi-^ 
drnre  of  t'hristinnity  wa^  published  in  1704.  In 
liih  own  ilay  lie  was  held  to  have  achieved  a  splen- 
did triumph  over  skeptics,  and  was  lianil~oMiel\ 
rewarded.  .Several  i)refern)rnts  came  to  him 
in  rapid  succession,  until  finally  he  obtained 
the  rich  rectory  of  Bishop-Wearmouth  (worth 
£  1200  per  annum ) .  After  ISOO  he  became  subject 
to  a  jiainfiil  dis<-ase  of  the  kidneys;  but  lie  <'t>ti- 
tinued  to  write,  and  in  1802  published  perhaps 
the  most  widely  popular  of  all  his  works, 
Xalunl  Theology^  or  Evidences  of  the  Emetenoe 
and  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  whidi,  however,  wms 
to  a  large  I'xtfnt  borrowed  from  a  Dutch  work. 
In  natural  tlieology  he  i>  well  known  on  awtmni 
of  his  shallow  argument  fnun  design  to  the 
existence  of  God.  Paley  die<i  May  25,  1805.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in 
1825  by  one  of  his  wnns,  the  Rev.  Kdnmnd  Paley. 
There  are  bio;.'rjiphie9  by  Meadley  (Txmdon, 
and  by  Lynam  (lb.,  182r)  t.  ron-ult  : 
Ste|ihen,  F.nglish  Thmight  in  the  Eighteenth  Crn- 
turtf  (London.  ISTC)!  :  'Albee,  Bistety  <^  EngUst 
Utilitnrianiam  (ib.,  Jl>02). 

PALFBEY,  pftKfrl,  Fba.\«  i.s  U  iN  rHKOP(  1831- 
89).  An  American  historian,  bom  in  Hoe- 
ton,  lie  graduated  at  Harvard  ia  1851  and 
at  the  Law  School  two  jresrw  afterwards.  Thir- 

iii;:  flic  Civil  War  he  rose  (o  t1:e  rank  of  colonel 
and  brevet  bri^'adier-ffenrral ,  and  in  1872  he  was 
np]>ointc<]  register  in  l)ankru[)tev.  He  piddished 
.4  Memoir  of  William  F.  Bartktt  (1879);  Atl- 
tietam  and  Pr*>derieksbwrg,  In  the  "Campaipw  of 
the  Civil  War"  wrir-*  (1S«'2>:  and  contribnted 
to  the  first  voImuic  of  Military  Papcra  of 
Uisi'.rical   Soeirty  of   JtfaSMOlNlMlfS^  AOd  the 

\urth  American  Review, 
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VAIiFBET.  Joii.v  GoKiiAM  (1706  1881).  An 
American  tlu-old^ian  uiul  hi^itorian.  lie  was 
bom  in  BoMton,  May  2,  17i)<>,  gra«iuated  at  Har- 
vard in  1815,  and  studied  for  the  minietnr.  In 
1818  be  VB8  called  to  tbe  pulpit  of  the  Brattle 
Street  Church  (Conffn-fnitinnal  l'iiitariun) .  lios- 
ton,  and  in  18.U  to  tin-  cliair  of  Hucnul  litera- 
ture at  the  Harvard  l)i\iiiitv  S<hool.  where  ho 
remained  till  1839.  Ho  waH  editor  uf  the  .\urlh 
American  Review  (1835-43),  and  in  1839  and 
1842  gave  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell 
Institute,  Bo«ton,  on  The  Evidencea  of  Chris- 
tiiinili/.  which  a|)|>eared  in  hook  form  the  noxt 
year.  lie  was  a  memlMT  of  the  Houho  of  Kop- 
resentativos  of  the  Maasaohufwtta  Lcgialaturo, 
1842-43,  and  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
1844-48.    He  entered  Congrem  aa  a  Whig  in 

1S47.  Ho  had  already  opj>ose<l  the  extension  of 
slaverj'  in  a  S4'ries  of  artieles  ealleil  Thr  I'ruijrcss 
of  the  Sliin  I'lnnr  (lS4ti|;  ami  in  IXh cinlM-r, 
1847,  he  doelincU  to  vote  for  Hohcrt  ('.  \\  inthrop, 
tlie  Whi^  candidate  for  Speaker.  Thin  step, 
with  bis  well-lcnown  anti-slavery  principles,  ooat 
him  his  sp«t  at  the  election  of  1848,  after  a  close 
contest.  He  soon  joined  the  Free  Soil  Party,  was 
one  of  tlie  editwrs  of  the  Cummunictallh,  the 
Massachusetts  or^jan  of  that  party,  and  their 
candidate  for  Governor.  He  died  in  Cambridge, 
April  26,  1881.  Dr.  Palfrey  published  Leo- 
tt/ns  on  the  Jtirish  iicriplurea  and  An- 
ti>/iiitit'H  (1838-.V2)  ;  Sermons  (1H:14  )  ;  HIemenl.t 
of  Chultlee,  Sifriuc,  Sumaritfin,  ami  Ualihiiiicnl 
Grammar  (1835);  and  The  lirlation  Jfetueen 
Judaism  md  OhrieHonity  ( 1 8.~>4 ) .  Uut  his  repu- 
tation  mom  rests  upon  his  History  of  \cw  Eng- 
land During  the  Stuart  Dynasty  (1858-75), 
ahridjred ;  A  Uisiorif  of  \rir  Knffiand  from  the 
Discovery  by  Europeans  to  the  Revolution  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  (1860);  again  under  title 
A  Compendious  History  of  New  England,  from 
the  D^overy  by  Europeans  to  the  First  General 
Congress  of  the  An^/ln-A  mertenn  Colnnien  (4  vols.. 
187.'J).  Tiio  elosinfi  part  of  the  fourth  volume 
in  this  edition  was  ineoniplet*'.  ami  a  fifth  vol- 
ume was  puhlished,  Uintury  of  Sew  England 
from  the  lievolution  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
to  the  Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth  Centurif, 
ed.  by  F.  W.  Palfrey  (1890). 

PAXOHAT,  pAl-gilt'.  A  town  an<l  railway 
station  in  the  Dtstrict  of  Malabar,  Madras, 
India,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Ni^giri  Hills, 
20  miles  southwest  of  Coimhatore  (Map:  India, 
('  (i).  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Palpnat  Pass, 
vliii'h  eoiineets  Travaiicore  and  Malabar  by  a 
military  road  and  t!ie  Madras  Kaihvny.  It  has 
an  extensive  trade,  and  is  nototl  for  its  educa- 
tional inHtituUons,  including  the  Victoria  Jubilee 
Colle^,  a  law  library,  and  a  Swiss  Protestant 
luissioii.  Anciently  of  stratefric  value,  Paljjhat 
was  ta|itured  by  the  British  in  1768.  sinee  when 
its  military  importanee  has  declined,  and  its 
fortress,  which  still  exists,  has  been  abandoned. 
Population,  in  1891,  S0,481;  in  1001.  44,177. 

PAI.QIIAVE.  iml'lfrftv,  Sir  Francis  (1788- 
1861).  An  Kngliah  historian.  He  was  bom  in 
London  of  Hebrew  parentage,  his  father,  Meyer 
Cohen,  being  a  member  of  the  stock  exchange 
He  studied  law  and  for  a  time  was  prominent 
in  jw'iliLrTci'  r-a-ies  iH'fore  (lie  Hmi-e  of  T.ords.  Tn 
1823  he  married,  and  cm  (hat  o<<asion  changed 
his  faith  and  aMumed  the  maiden  name  of  bis 
wife'a  mother.  Palgrave.  He  became  laiown  as  a 
Hteraiy  antiquary  by  publishing  sone  Anglo- 


Xornmn  rh.nnsons.  Gradually,  however,  he 
turned  to  the  study  of  English  historj*,  and  in 
1831  published  a  History  of  England.  In  1832 
appeared  his  liest  work,  the  Rise  and  Progreee  of 
th«  English  Commonwealth,  and  in  the  same 
vear  Palprave  also  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. In  18.'J8  he  Nvas  appointed  deputy  keeper 
of  Her  Majf-ty  s  niords,  and  held  this  oHice 
until  his  death.  To  him  was  due  the  gathering 
of  the  valuable  records  and  their  removal  from 
their  various  insecure  repositories  to  the  great 
Public  Record  Office.  In  1851  Palgrave  pub- 
lished the  first  voliniif  (if  his  History  of  yormandy 
and  Enfikiud,  but  iimst  of  the  work  appeared 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  on  July  6,  1861. 
As  deputy  Iceeper  of  the  records,  he  published 
twenty-two  annual  reports.  He  also  edited  for 
the  Reoord  Commission  the  following  works:  The 
Parliamentary  Writn  (1827);  Essay  on  the 
(>ri(final  Aiithoritt/  of  the  Kinfj'n  Council 
(1834);  Rotulw  Vuricc  lieiji^  (1835).  His  his- 
torical works  display  a  union  of  research,  dar- 
ing, and  ingenuity.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not 
monumental,  and  they  have  been  superseded  by 
l.ilcr  \Mirk<.  The  author  lays  proat  stress  on 
the  development  of  lejpil  institutions,  on  which 
he  was  an  authority;  hut  his  style  is  discursive, 
and  the  subject  matter  is  badly  arranged.  Sir 
Franels  PalgniTe  was  ihe  fatber  of  Francis  Tur- 
ner, William  OifTord.  Rol>ert  Henry  In^Iis,  and 
Keginald  Francis  Douse  Palgrave  (qq.v.j. 

PALOSAVS,  TtMmn  Tcms  (1824-07). 

An  En^flish  poet  and  critic.  He  was  born  at 
Great  Yarmouth,  was  educated  at  Charterhouse 
and  in  Ralliol  and  Exeter  collepcs,  Oxford; 
served  for  five  years  as  vice-principal  of  the 
training  college  for  schoolmasters  at  Kneller 
Hall,  and  afterwards  until  1884,  when  he  retired, 
was  successively  examiner  and  assistant  secre- 
tary in  the  ducat  inn  department.  In  188.'>  he 
Hucc(H-ded  John  ('.  Shairp  in  the  Oxford  pro- 
fessorship of  poetrv.  He  was  the  author  of 
Idylls  and  Songs  ( 1)^&4)  ;  Essays  on  Art  { 1866) ; 
Hymns  (1867);  Lyrical  Poems  (1871);  and 
Landfteape  in  I'ortn/  (1897)  ;  hut  \>  best  known 
as  the  scholarly  editor  of  sucli  admirable  ("ollec- 
tions  as  the  Oolden  Treasury  of  English  Lyrics 
(1861);  Bonnets  and  Songs  of  Shnkespeare 
(1877H  Seleeted  Lyrical  Poems  of  Herriet 
(1877);  Selected  Lyrical  Poems  of  Keats 
( 1855) ;  and  the  Trsosnry  of  Baered  Bong 
(1888). 

PALOSAVE,  Sir  Reqittald  Fbancts  1>oit8E 
(1829—).  An  P'njrlish  writer,  bom  in  Ix)ndon, 
.Tune  28.  1S29.  He  was  e<lueat«'d  at  Charterhouse 
School  and  htM-ame  a  solicitor  in  1851.  Enter- 
ing tiie  committee  oiTiee  of  the  Hovse  of  C<Mn* 
mons  as  a  clerk  in  1853,  he  was  appointed  ex- 
aminer of  petitions  for  private  bills  to  both 
Houses  (  l>5fiii  i  .  then  second  clerk  assistant  I 
70),  and  clerk  a>sistant  (1870-86),  and  (inally 
derk  of  the  House  of  Commons  ( 1880-1900).  He 
waa  knighted  in  1802.  Uis  books  include:  The 
Bouse  of  Commons:  Ittustrations  of  Its  History 
and  Practiee  (1877)  :  The  Chairman's  Handbook 
(1800);  Oliver  Cromuyll  (1890).  He  also 
edit»Hl  the  first  two  books  .  f  Sir  T.  K  May's 
Trriiti.tr  on  the  Lair  of  Parli>iin<  nl  (1S!).1). 

PALOBAVE.  Robert  TIarry  Incus  (1827 
— ).  An  Enplish  eeonomi-t.  He  was  liorn  at 
Westminster,  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse, 
and  went  Into  banking.  From  1877  to  1883  be 
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edited  The  Krunmnlst.  He  wrote:  Local  TajPO- 
tion  of  (ill  III  Itrilutn  and  Jitlutid  (1871)  ;  Xolcs 
on  Banking  (1873);  Hank  Hate  in  England, 
FratuXf  a$id  Qermanu  (1880) ;  and  contribution!) 
to  the  Dirtkmary  of  Polilioal  B^onomy  (li>00), 
of  which  'm  editor. 

PALOBAVE,  WiLUAM  GiFFOBD  (1826-8S). 
An  English  traveler  and  diploniutittt.  lie  was 
b<iiii  in  WeMtminatcr,  won  the  Charterhouse 
uiedttl  for  clns8ieul  verae,  iuid  obtained  an  open 
sebolanhip  at  Trinity  (Tolkge,  Oxford.  He 
wrved  in  the  Indian  army  aa  a  liflntenaiit  in  the 
Eiithth  Bombay  native  inftintry.  In  1859  he 
r^'^i^ru'd  his  (•oiiiiin^^ioti,  entered  the  Jrrsnit 
Order,  and  after  cuur.M'«  »>£  s«tuiiy  nt  Laval  and 
Home.  vdiuiUarily  joined  the  Syrian  miHsiun. 
Jicr«  be  acquired  »uch  knowledge  of  Arabic  lan- 
gttag0  and  maimers  aa  to  be  able  thereafter  to 
pass  aa  a  native.  Thia  f^mranteed  hin  Hafety  in 
a  perilous  exp«Hlition  through  Central  Arabia 
(18(i2-«3),  undertaken  under  ininmiBsion  of 
Napoleon  111.,  and  descrilk'd  in  tlio  admirable 
}iarrative  of  a  Year's  Journey  (iStiu).  Having 
withdrawn  from  the  Jesuit  Order,  in  ISOA,  he 
went  on  a  special  govemmental  mimion  to  Abyn- 
Binia,  held  varinns  consulate?  in  18(10-79,  and  in 
1884  receivt;d  up(;uintment  as  Mininter  Resident 
to  Urupuay,  where  he  died.  Amonjr  his  works 
are:  Eswjfa  on  Eastern  Quettiona  (1872) ;  U«r- 
man»  Ajiha  (1872) ;  and  Duick  Ghtiono  (1876). 

PALI,  pali  (Skt.,  line,  aeriea,  sacred  text). 
The  language  and  literature  of  primitive  Bud- 
dhinn  (q.v.),  now  represented  in  Ceylon,  Burma, 

nnd  Siam.  Strintly  speaking.  Pali  is  the  name  of 
the  litoraturtt  only,  which  is  »o  called  Iwoause  it 
i«  rejiJirdeil  tin  a  Hcrion  of  sacred  tesN.  l  lie  Ian- 
miape  itself  was  called  FUlibhdaQ,  iaiiijuape  of 
the  HerieH,'  or  M^ffodkfbkiM,  'langua*^  of  Ma^;- 
adhn'  Iq.v.).  It  appear*,  however,  to  have  formed 
n  lin^iiKtic  belt  along  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Viiiilliya  .Monntain-i.  It  is  neit  iiupoKsihlc  that 
its  cvntre  waa  in  the  city  of  I  jjain  (q.v.),  where 
the  flrHt  great  patron  of  nuddhi»m,  Asoka  (q.V,), 
had  been  fp>vernor  liefore  he  ascended  the  throne. 
Then«e  the  lanjninRe  waa  carried  to  Ceylon  by 
the  Huddhifit  nij--iiinaries.  Pali  may  lie  divided 
into  two  gronps,  that  of  the  inftcription«  and  that 
of  the  literature.  Of  thene  the  insoriptional  Tali 
is  the  older.  Its  earliest  records  in  India  are  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Afoka,  and  data  from  the 
third  quarter  of  the  third  century  n.c.,  and  the 
Vounp'st  an-  as  late  uh  the  ti>nth  century  A.D. 
In  Ctylon  the  olde-it  inseriptinii-  eann  st  V»o  dated 
before  the  first  century  n.c.  The  relation  of  Pali 
to  the  other  lnn;nia;r<  H  of  India  is  in  snme  re- 
spect* uncertain.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  is 
not  a  corruption  of  claiwiral  Sanskrit,  bat  is 
de-ieiii^pd  from  a  diah-ct  elosely  akin  to  Vedic 
Sanskrit.  (St-c  S.vnskhit  l..\N(;i  a<;k.)  There  is 
much  evidenw  for  the  view  tliat  Pali  wai^  the 
language  of  India  between  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Vindhyaa  beforf  the  ri«e  of  clamical  San- 
skrit. Sanskrit  ins.  ri[>thMs  nre  not  eunitnon  be- 
fore the  first  century  K.t.,  and  it  wa><  not  until 
the  fourth  ct-ntury  A.n.  Pali  inseription>'. 

except  for  a  few.  chietly  nrehai-^tie  in  eharacter, 
were  supersedwl  by  (ho-e  in  San-krit.  Many 
proper  names  in  Me;.Mstlu'nes  (about  300  B.C.) 
and  other  ela-i>.i<,il  authors,  are  evidently  Pali, 
while  other*  are  as  nlaiti'v  iri^krit.  Kpi^rraphi- 
cal  evidence  further  h-ads  to  the  view  that  tlie 
claasical  Sanskrit  originated  in  th«  region  which 


w;i-t  hounrlod  by  the  Oaiipcs  and  the  Jumna,  and 
wliich  stretciieil  l>etweeii  these  rivers  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Muttra.  From  this  countrj*  olas* 
sical  tSanskrit  spread,  auperseding  Pali  and  the 
other  Indo-Gemanie  folk-dialeeta  of  India.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  he  home  in  mind  that  cIm- 
sical  Sanskrit  was  at  an  tarly  dat4."  a  language 
of  high  (  iiltiiie,  and  that  it  was  fixed  in  it»  lit- 
erary form  by  Panini  (q.v.)  as  early  as  b.c.  300. 
Again,  the  resemblances  between  Pali  and  Prtr 
krit  (q.v.)  arc  so  close  that  Pali  may  be  re- 
garded merely  as  a  Prakrit  dialect  (sec  PaX- 
KBIT),  ond  the  I'rakrits  long  survived  as  literary 
and  doubtless,  also,  as  spoken  languages,  »u  that 
nut  only  is  Prakrit  found  in  the  Hindu  drama, 
but  we  have  a  collection  of  Prakrit  poems  by 
Ilala,  probably  about  AJ>.  1100.  It  mmld  ap- 
jR'ar,  tfierefore,  that  Pali  and  the  later  Pr.iknt^ 
existed  contemporaneuusly  with  ela-^^ical  »Sa!i- 
skrit,  which  was  the  language  ot  the  higher 
classes  and  of  literature,  while  Pali  was  ver- 
nacular and  leetariatt  in  use.  Within  Pali  itself 
the  exi.stence  of  a  number  of  dialects  may  he 
inferred  from  the  cpigraphical  remtfins. 

Aa  contrasted  both  with  Vedic  and  with  (  his 
sical  Sanskrit,  Pali,  like  Prakrit,  shows  a 
marked  decadence  both  in  phonology  and  in 
morphology.  Aa  a  few  of  the  tnoet  striking 
deviations  from  the  Sandcrit  phonolo^  fonnd  in 
Pali,  and  frequently  also  in  Prakrit,  may  be 
menti(me<l:  The  loss  of  f,  as  .Sanskrit  vfddha. 
'large,'  Pali  raddhOj  viddha,  hinhltut,  vudiihn. 
Prakrit  vaddha,  viddha,  itiddha ;  the  frequent 
change  of  dentals  to  cerebrals,  as  Sanskrit  cJekatt, 
'burns,'  Pali  dahati,  Prakrit  #fcai;  the  occa- 
sional change  of  d  to  I,  as  Sanskrit  dShada,  'kms- 
In^  of  a  preL'nant  woman,'  I'ali  dohala,  Prakrit 
dolHtiu,  dythaiia;  the  change  ul  Sanskrit  i,  f  to  s, 
as  Sanskrit  iobhati,  'is  beautiful,'  Pali  sobbhatit 
Prakrit  ««Ao(,  Sanskrit  vrt^bka,  'bull,'  Pali  ro«» 
hha,  Prakrit  vaaahaj  tiie  avoidance  of  consonattt- 
g^nniiis,  u-^ually  by  assimilation,  but  occasionally 
by  tli«'  iua».rtiL»a  of  an  epenthetic  vowel,  as  San- 
skrit bhakta,  'boiled  rice,'  Pali  and  Prakrit  hhut 
ta,  Sanskrit  iliighd,  'praise.'  Pali  ittlaghM,  Pra- 
krit *alSha.  Inflection  in  Pali  closely  resembles 
that  of  classical  Sanskrit,  except  that  the  nori.^t. 
ecmiparatively  rare  in  classical  Sanskrit,  occurs 
nni  infrequently  in  Pali.  I'ali  ha-  no  distinctive 
alphabet,  but  is  written  according  to  locality  ia 
Cryloneee,  Burmese,  or  Cambodian  script.  The 
Devananri  (q.v.)  writing  is  never  emplovvd. 

Pall  literature  is  almoat  entirely  relt^oos. 
llic  greatest  work  in  it  is  the  Tii'iful-i 
Of  ntut  h  iinfH>rtance  are  ttie  I  isw<i<i/ii  l/wyyu. 
or  Way  of  Purity,  t>y  lluddlia;,din-;i.  a  treati^*  on 
Buddhiist  doctrine  dating  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury A.D..  and  the  MiliniapaHha,  or  Qaestkws 
of  Milinda  ir^.v.).  which  was  probabW  ooBBBMsd 
about  the  l)e;,')nnine  of  the  Christian  Era,  There 
are  further  a  nuniher  of  liistorical  works,  which 
have  nn  incrt^nsed  interest  from  the  fact  that 
Sanskrit  literattire  (q.v.)  is  almost  without 
authentic  hiatories.  Among  the  most  important 
works  of  this  class  in  Piah  are  the  JfsMeomaa 
(q.v.),  or  f^reat  History,  and  the  /)»/>ar<iwi*i7 
(q.v.),  or  llisiury  of  the  Island  (of  Ceylon). 
There  is  an  abundant  literature  lieside-.  inelu  i 
ing  not  only  religious  and  historical  writiugss  but 
also  metrics,  grammar,  and  lexleagraphy. 

Consult:  Bumouf  and  I.assen,  FM.iai  *ur  It 
Pitli  (Paris,  182C)  ;  Minayef,  Grammairc  Palie, 
tmnslaied  by  QvytLtA    (ib..   1874);  Kviok 
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licitriifjc  zur  Pali-Grtnnnmtik  (BtTlin,  1875); 
Frankfurter,  Handhmk  of  I'aii  (London,  ; 
Httller,  Simplified  (Jrainiaar  of  the  PiM  Lat^ 
guage  (ib.,  1884);  TiU»t  ^aU  Qnminar  {Btair 
goon,  1899)  ;  Oung,  Grammar  of  the  Pali  Loii- 
guiu/r  (Akviih,  1S!19-1903);  rhild.is.  I'uIiKng- 
luh  Divtiunuiy  ^I^ndon,  187^ j  ;  Toip,  Flexion 
dcs  Pali  in  ihrein  Verhaliniaa  zum  iianakrit 
(Christiania,  1881 ) ;  Franke,  U«»chiehte  M$td 
Kritik  der  einheimiicken  Pdii-Orammaiik  vnd 
Lcxikographie  (Straasburg,  1902)  ;  id.,  Piili  und 
Samkrit  ( ib.,  190:i )  ;  Takakusu,  PoU  ChresiO' 
that  In/  (Tokyo,  1900);  Andeiaen,  PM  Meader 
( London,  1901). 

PAIJXAO,  pA'l^liA'y,  Charles  GrnxAiME 
Marie  Corsi.N-.MoMAi  iiA.N,  ("oiint  of  (171*11  IsTS). 
A  Freneh  |^>iic>rui  and  tttat^'Hinan,  born  in  Paria. 
After  Herving  with  distiuetiun  in  Spain,  and  for 
twenty  years  in  Africa,  be  was  created  a  general 
in  1858.  In  1860  he  was  placed  in  oomman'd  of 
the  French  and  English  forces  sent  to  China,  and 
with  relatively  inbigniUcant  forces  captured  the 
forts  at  1  aku,  ami  after  gaining  a  detinive  victory 
at  Palikao  he  entered  Pekin  at  the  banning  of 
October  of  the  same  year.  Tbe  CbineM  Govern* 
w»mt  was  forced  to  aeeept  bin  terms,  and  tbe 
conditions  of  peace  were  rigidly  enforced.  On 
bin  return  to  Prance  in  ISiil.  Napolmn  HI.  pre- 
eeuled  hiiu  with  the  griiiid  cross  of  tlie  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Count.  After 
the  first  defeats  of  tbe  Frencb  amy  in  1870  ba 
succeeded  Ollhrier  as  Premier,  was  at  tbe  same 
time  Minister  of  War,  and  \vas  cnn^i  quently  as- 
sociated with  the  misfortiiiii'^  that  tnllowed  the 
Freneh  iirniy.  lUi  published  u  history  ami  ile- 
fense  of  bis  administration  in  1871.  Uc  died 
January  8,  1878,  in  Faris. 

PALTLTA,  or  PABILIA.  An  ancient  Roman 
feast  in  honor  of  Pales  (q-v.),  celebrated  on 
April  2Iiit,  and  of  such  importance  that  its  date 
was  deemed  the  anniveisary  of  the  founding  of 
Rome. 

PAI/QCPEEEST  (Lat.  palimpsest  us,  from  Gk. 
wdXifj/^ifrrot,  KC raped  again,  from  wiX*,  palin, 
agaitt  +  tvrrit,  pHfstoa,  scraped,  from  frjit.  pHd», 

to  rub  smooth).  The  name  given  to  ]i:inhin<'nt, 
papyrus,  or  other  writing  material.  fr<jni  uhicU, 
after  it  had  been  written  upon,  the  lirst  ^vriling 
was  wholly  or  in  part  removed  in  order  that  the 
page  might  be  made  available  a  seoixid  time.  The 
mk  used  on  papyrus  and  sometimes  on  parch- 
ment was  commonly  of  soot  mixed  with  gum  and 
thinned  with  wat<  r,  or  clso  the  liquid  of  tbe 
cuttlefish.  This  could  bo  wnsheil  out  with  a 
Vfongfi,  and  the  latter  was  part  of  the  writing 
equipment.  Where  this  ink  has  been  used,  there 
it  usually  no  tracer  of  tbe  original  writing 
if  the  rnann.srript  has  been  usetl  again.  Later 
for  par<  hnu'iif ,  ink  made  from  call-apples, 
sometimt  s  with  the  addition  of  vitrior  or  metal- 
lic substances,  was  used.  This  took  bold  of  the 
vellmii*  and  for  removal  required  the  use  of 
pumice,  or  of  a  mixture  of  milk,  cheese,  and  lime 
to  soften  the  parchment.  Sometimes  the  knife 
was  used,  of  course  to  the  completf  i1<  -t  i m  tion 
of  the  writing.  The  pruc^ses  employed  were 
not  always  very  complete,  nor  Were  tb^  care- 
fully carried  out,  ana  aa  a  result  in  a  number 
of  easee  tbe  earlier  writing  is  still  more  or  less 
legible.  Tlio  fragile  character  of  pa|iyru<  rnnde 
it  ditHcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  wash  out  writ- 
ing of  long  standing,  thoufljb  the  sponge  was 


probably  used  while  the  ink  \\a;s  fresh.  Since  on 
papyri,  as  a  rule,  the  writing  was  only  on  the 
reeto,  the  bade  was  fmiueutly  used  to  reeeive 
later  writing.  In  the  case  ol  parchment,  espe- 
cially when  bound  in  books,  erasure  was  needed 
for  a  seroiid  use.  The  practice  was  rornnioii  in 
clai»»ieiil  Itnie.s,  and  is  fre<|u»aUy  uieittiuued  in 
the  ancient  writers,  though  in  some  ca.ses  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  reference  is  not  to  wax 
tablets.  In  general,  these  old  palimpsests  'were 
iHod  as  note-books  or  for  rou;^'h  drafts.  Tlir 
relative  scarcity  and  cost  of  papyrus  <ir  \elluiu 
mi<hfui'te<ily  was  re^jionsiliU.  f,.r  iliis  euslom, 
and  with  the  disuse  of  papyrus  and  inereasing  de- 
mand for  parchment,  the  huhit  of  using  old  ImioIcs 
inerea^iHl  in  the  Ku.st  and  \\'c!«t.  Though  vellum 
beyan  to  supersede  papyrus  for  im{K>rtant  works 
in  the  lourlli  century  of  (,ur  era,  it  uas  not  till 
tbe  seventh  century,  when  the  Arab  toii4uest 
•hat  off  the  supply,  tliat  it  became  practically 
the  only  material  in  use,  and  it  is  from  that 
time  that  palimpsests  liegin  to  increase.  In  tlie 
East,  in  (191,  a  Creek  synod  forbade  the  de- 
struction oi  manuscripts  of  tlie  llible  or  of  the 
Falhers,  unless  they  \v<re  already  tlainaiji'd,  and 
in  the  Went  much  use  was  made  ot  old  manu- 
scripts from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  century, 
w  hen,  in  Consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  there  was  some  scarcity  of  material,  and 
the  iihl  Volumes  of  ne;.'lec1e(l  authors  uero  u^ed 
for  umrc  (Hipular  work*.  Some  wrilero  huve  as- 
cribed this  to  the  indilference  and  even  to  the 
bo«^tility  of  th«  monks  and  clergy  to  classical 
literature,  and  have  attributed  to  their  reckless 
destruction  of  classic  manuscripts,  in  order  to 
provide  material  for  their  own  service-books  and 
lep  lularic^,  the  deficiencies  in  the  remains  of 
aiitieut  learning  which  scholars  have  now  to  de- 
plore. That  some  jmrt  of  the  loss  may  have  so 
arisen  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  although  it  is 
equally  Certain  that  we  owe  to  tbe  mediwal 
monks  ami  clerg}'  the  preservation  of  a  l.ir;,'e  pnrt 
of  the  surviving  ancient  literature.  Mureuver. 
it  seems  probable  that  in  ^'cneral  dania^'eil  copies 
were  drawn  upon  for  palimpsests,  and  in  some 
cases  the  writing  was  not  erased  till  tbe  sheets 
had  bcf'n  re.-icwn.  It  is  said  that  no  palimpsest 
shows  that  it  originally  contained  a  complete 
work  utnier  the  later  writing'.  thoUL,'h  in  some 
cases  the  amount  preserved  ia  Very  large.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  in  not  a  few  cases 
tbe  Bible  or  Cbuich  Fathers  are  found  under 
classical  or  late  texts,  m  that  convenience,  not 
hostility,  seems  in  penernl  to  have  determined 
the  choice  of  material  tor  erasure.  While  the 
practice  continued  even  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  at  least  one  case  cleaned  |)nrch- 
ment  was  used  for  a  printed  book,  most  of  the 
valualile  T.atin  palimpHc.stn  are  earlier  than  the 
tenth  century,  when  it  was  possible  to  n.*;e  the 
tine  i.arehiiH  nt  >il  earlier  times.  In  the  E;i-t  the 
praelue  was  much  more  general,  and  tiie  In-st 
palimpsests  are  of  a  later  period.  In  fact,  it  is 
said  that  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  exist- 
ing Greek  manuscripts  are  on  reused  vellum. 
\A  liile  many  of  those  are  of  Tast.  rn  manufacture, 
not  a  few  show  that  the  upper  writing  was  done 
in  Italy  and  the  West.  The  natural  result  of 
these  factors  is  that  in  general  the  palimpsests 
yield  frairmentB,  whose  value  lies  largely  in  te>tti- 
niony  to  the  early  .state  of  the  text.  In  biblical 
criticism  some  very  important  results  have  been 
obtained  from  early  palimpsests,  and  in  daaaical 
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literature  such  palininHeslH  as  the  Codex  Am- 
broisaniu  of  Flautus  liave  unique  vmlue,  Host 
important  of  course  sre  the  rare  eases  where  m 
lost  work  may  be  rccovorrd  from  a  palimp.sfst, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Republic  of  Cicoio,  or  tlic 
Jruitiiut'.s  of  (Jaius. 

It  will  easily  bo  understood,  therefore,  tliat 
tlie  dtlef,  if  not  the  no]c,  intorest  of  palimpsest 
maanaeripta  li«s  la  the  luusieat  writing  which 
they  had  oontalned,  and  that  their  yalue  to  Ut- 
eruturt'  mainly  doixnd-*  on  tlu'  def^rct'  of  legibil- 
ity wliiili  the  aiu  irnt  writing  still  retains.  Very 
coninionly  tlu-  ori;;inal  writing  is  much  larger 
than  the  modem;  the  modem  lines  and  letters 
do  not  cover  thoee  of  the  old  manuscript,  but 
follow  the  same  order.  In  other  specimens  the 
new  writing  is  transverse,  and  in  some  the  old 
page  is  turned  upsiiie  down.  Sometimes,  where 
the  old  page  is  divided  into  columns^  the  new 
writing  is  carried  over  them  all  in  a  single  line; 
eometimea  the  old  page  is  doubled,  bo  as  to  forai 
two  fwgea  in  the  new  nuuraaeript.  SmaetiniM  It 
ia  cut  into  two  or  even  three  j)a^'eH.  The  most 
perplexing  case  of  all  for  the  decipherer  i»  that 
in  wind  tlie  new  letters  are  of  the  same  size, 
and  arc  written  upon  the  same  lines  with  those 
of  the  original  manuscript.  In  the  case  of 
Latin  palimpsests,  it  is  generally  true  that  lower 
minuscule  writing,  when  legible  at  all,  is  scarce- 
ly worth  the  trouble  of  reading.  Tlie  vnlualde 
manuscripts  are  in  capitals  or  uncials.  Some 
variety,  also,  is  found  in  the  language  of  the 
nalimpaesta.  In  those  which  were  originally 
found  In  the  Western  libraries  the  new  writing 
is  nlmo-^t  invariably  Latin,  while  the  original  is 
sntiieliuies  tJreck,  and  »om««t!nie«  T-ntin.  In  the 
jniiimpsests  disoovered  in  tiic  Kast  the  ori^^inal 
is  commonly  Greek,  the  new  writing  being  some- 
times Gredc,  sometimee  Qyriac,  aonwtimes  Anne* 
nian. 

The  possibility  of  turning  palimpsest  manu- 
I  i|)ts  to  account  as  a  means  of  extending,'  our 
blure  of  ancient  literature  was  su;:^'ested  as  far 
back  as  the  days  of  Montfaucon ;  hut  the  idea 
was  not  tamed  to  practical  account  till  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry.  The  first  pa* 
liuipsest  editor  was  a  German  scholar.  Dr.  Paul 
Bruns,  who  discoveretl  that  one  of  the  \  atiean 
nianuseripts  was  a  palimpsest,  the  efTaeed  matter 
of  which  was  a  frajtment  of  the  ninetv-fimt  book 
of  Livy's  Ronum  BUtorifj  and  printed  this  frag- 
ment at  Hamburg  in  1773.  In  the  field  of 
di.HCovery  thus  opened  by  Hruns,  but  little  prop 
re-s  was  made  until  the  following  century,  wlien 
Barn  tt  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  published  his 
pnlinipMst  fraj.,'nient8  of  &llnt  Matthew,  and 
when  palimpsest  literature  rose  to  Importance  in 
the  hands  of  the  eelebrsted  Angelo  Mai  (q.v.). 
The  jTri-at  hisfurian  Nieliulir  alirmt  the  same  time 
aji|dii'ti  liim-^  lf  to  the  suhjeet,  and  wa--  fnlli»\\cil 
hy  Hlume,  Pi  rtz,  (Jaupp,  Mommson,  Studi  tmmd, 
and  other  German  scholars,  who^  laljors.  how- 
ever, were  for  the  most  port  confined  to  the  de- 
partment of  ancient  Roman  law.  Tischendorf's 
(q.v.)  laborn  drew  attention  to  the  bihlical  texts 
thus  pre8<  tvt(1.  and  rtiroton's  ex.uiiiimtions  of 
Ryrinc  and  other  Ka«tern  ninnuscrijits  showed  the 
iinjKirtnnoe  of  this  field,  where  the  most  valuable 
result  iiSH  been  the  discovery  in  the  moiuistery  at 
Mount  Sinai  of  an  early  Byriac  ver««ion  of  the 
CJo'iie!"  under  some  lives  of  fomoh  s.iint-j 

Gri^XK  PAUMPKESTii.    AuioDg  these,  the  first 

place  in  importance  belongs  to  the  bihlical  pa- 


limpsests, the  earliest  of  which  was  Fraffmenis  of 
the  <lo»pel  of  iiaint  Mattheyo,  in  fac-simile  as 
well  as  in  ordinary  tyj»e,  printed  from  u  p.diMip 

s«- »  TT-anuscript  «)f  TrinitN  Collc},'.'.  Ouhiin,  hy 
Jiarit'ii  (Dublin,  IHOI;.  Th*.*  oiif^iuul  writing 
uiipears  to  W  of  the  sixth  centurj'.  Barrett's 
transcript  of  the  text  was  not  in  all  respects  cor- 
rect, and  a  revised  edition  was  published  by  Ab- 
bott in  1880.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  to  a  collec- 
tion of  Syriac  manuscripts  brought  from  the  East 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  more  n  rent  p.ilimp 
sest  restorations  of  the  ancient  bihlual  read- 
ings. In  this  line  the  chief  discoverer  has 
been  Tischendorf.  Of  these  the  best  known 
is  the  celebrated  Vodex  Kphremi,  in  the  Na- 
tional Library,  Paris.  This  nianuscript  hatl 
been  early  obser\-cd  to  be  palimpsest,  and  the 
original  (ireek  text  \uis  collated  by  Wetstein  in 
1710.  It  wu»  completely  publishtni  by  Tischen- 
dorf, the  New  Testament  in  1843,  and  the  Old  in 
184S.  The  modem  writing  of  this  palimnect 
consists  of  a  Oredc  traailanon  of  works  by  Saint 
Ephroni  the  Syrian.  Antithcr  j)alim})>i>t  <>f 
intert'st  is  the  (''hIix  \ il ri>  usis,  lu  the  Briti.sli 
Museum,  containing'  part  of  t)ie  (iospel  of  Saint 
Luke  from  the  sixth  century,  part  of  the  Iliad 
of  about  the  same  date,  and  a  somewhat  later 
Euclid,  all  used  bv  n  monk  nf  the  Nitrian  monas- 
tery for  a  copy  of  a  Syriae  treatise.  The  number 
of  these  fra;;ments  constantly  jjrows,  and  iu>w 
probably  al><iut  'M  Greek,  Old  Latin,  and  (iothic 
biblical  palimpsests  are  known,  of  which  the  ma- 
jority are  Greek.  As  most  of  them  belong  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century,  their  testimony  is  often  of 
great  value. 

In  Greek  classical  literature  tlie  results  from 
the  palimpsests  are  nut  great.  The  Homer  frag- 
ments are  older  than  other  parchment  codices, 
but  are  outranked  fay  the  numerous  papyri.  A 
small  part  of  the  PMUhon  of  Euripides  is  pre- 
served in  the  Vodex  Claromnniantu  at  Paris,  and 
a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  later  historian.*, 
containing  some  puti^iges  from  lost  works,  ban 
been  published  by  Mai  in  his  flcriptortiin  \  >  trrum 
^09a  VoUeotio  (Borneo  1826-38).  In  Greek,  how- 
ever, no  such  diflcoveries  have  been  made  as  fn 
Latin,  though  it  should  Ik-  said  that  the  Kastt  rn 
libraries  contain  many  palimpsests  not  yet  care- 
fully CTWimined. 

Latin  PAXlMrsESTS.  The  first  fragment  of 
l4itin  literature  printed  from  a  palimpsest  origi- 
nal i>  the  portion  of  the  ninety-flr«t  h<wk  of 
7.11  V  already  referred  to.  published  nt  Haiiihurg 
and  al-o  at  Home  in  177.'!.  It  \v;as  n'&lited  in 
a  more  complete  form  hy  Niebuhr  in  1820.  Of 
the  Latin  palimpsests  edited  by  Mai,  the  earliest 
were  some  fragments  of  lost  oratiMU  of  Ciccto 
from  two  difr<n«nt  pflllmpMMts  in  the  Ambroeiaa 
librarj*  nt  Milan,  in  the  later  nf  whieh  the 
ond  writing  ct>u.sist«tl  of  the  acts  of  thf  Cnutii  il 
of  Chaleedon.  These  oratimis  were  puldi~hfil  in 
two  sueecs«ive  volumes  in  1814.  He  .ilso  pub- 
lished eight  orations  of  Symmnehus  (1815)  and 
the  comedies  of  Plautus,  including  a  frag- 
ment of  the  lost  play  entitled  Vidnlaria  (1815). 
Tliis  is  the  celehrated  fotlrr  AwhtuKuuma  in 
Milan,  which  has  hince  Immu  studied  hy  UitschI 
and  other  Plautine  scholars,  notably  Studemund 
(Berlin,  1880).  Mai  likewise  edited  the  works 
of  M.  Cornelius  Fronto.  together  with  the  epistles 
tif  Antoninus  Piu^i,  T.urins  Venis.  M.  Aurelins. 
and  others  (1815).  as  well  as  the  celebrated  dia- 
logue of  Cioens  De  JfefwUiM,  from  a  pnlinipeeet 
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of  {ho  Vatican,  tlio  iiioili-ni  writing  on  which  is 
the  conimeuUiry  oi  biiitit  Augiutine  on  the 
P»alms  (1821).  Soon  after  the  lie  Repuhlictt  he 
published  anotber  volume  from  puliin|>Hcat 
Bonrcea,  tlie  mmt  imfiortant  of  whoite  contents 
were  >,vim'  f ra^'iiifiits  of  ancient  Roman  law, 
whicli  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  distin- 
guished success  of  Niebuhr,  who,  in  a  ptilimpHcat 
uf  the  library  of  Venma,  xvcogniied  a  portion  of 
an  ancient  work  on  Roman  law,  aftdrwardu  Iden- 
tified as  the  Intitituliotirif  of  r!aiu«.  The  text 
wan  deciphered  by  CWstlicii  ami  otlu'is,  and  tlio 
first  tditinn  puhlishcd  at  JU'rlin  in  1820.  A  <an- 
ful  new  eoUulion  was  published  by  Studemund  in 
1874,  and  a  text  edition  carefulh*  reviHcd  by 
Krager  and  titudemund  (4th  ed.  Berlin,  18»9). 

latest  considerabto  Latin  publication  in  this 
department  is  dai  (iranii  Liciniani  Anwiliuvi 
Qute  Suprrnunt   tlkrlin,  1857).  edittU  iiuui  a 

falimpMest  of  the  British  Muri  um  Ity  the  younger 
ertK.  This  palimp.seAt,  as  was  already  statetl,  is 
a  thrice-written  codex,  the  t?arli(i.t  and  original 
contents  beine  the  Annalea  of  Granius  Lictnianiis, 
a  writer  of  the  flecopd  century  a.d.  The  second 
writing  was  also  in  Latin,  a'nd  tlic  wurk  is  a 

franiniatieal  trratise,  of  whith  the  chapters  De 
t-rho  and  Ih  Adrerbio  are  still  legible.  The 
most  modem  writing  is  Sjriai^  written  in  the 
cursive  character. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  nhnvc  that  the 
ancient  works  recovered  by  meann  of  palimpsest 
manuscripts  an-  ail  fragmentarj',  and  one  miglit 
be  led  to  rate  at  a  low  value  the  result  thereby 
obtained.  Yet  such  works  as  the  Republic  of 
Cicero,  the  itutituttt  of  Qaius,  and  the  very  early 
text  of  Plautus  in  the  Amliroeian  pnlimpHest  are 
of  priceless  vahie.  And  it  must  W  rt  incinbered 
that  in  some  of  the  departments  to  wiiich  these 
f>a)ini|)st'stic  fragments  belong  every  scrap,  no 
matter  bow  tritling,  has  an  independcjit  value. 
In  MMfeal  mnalns.  for  example,  a  single  text 
may  prrsrnt  a  valiiahlc  rcadinf:.  tlic  nicn-st  frag- 
ment may  throw  light  on  an  iin]i<)rtant  critical 

?[Uestion.  In  history,  in  like  manner,  a  small 
ragment  may  disclose  an  interestitig  fact,  or 
supply  a  significant  commentary  upon  facts 
otherwise  ascertained.  And  as  regards  critical 
mm  enpeeiany.  H  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
ohlitcnitcd  text  nf  the  pnlitiipscst  niannscripts 
for  tlic  most  part  far  I'Scefd.**  in  untii|uity  the 
\<'r\'  oldest  known  codices  which  we  possess,  and 
is,  probably,  second  only  in  agp  to  the  papyri  of 
Heieulttnciim. 

The  method  of  treating  palimp<'r'«t  manu- 
scripts, with  a  view  to  decipbcrint:  th<  ir  contents, 
has  Ijc  II  fully  described  hy  dilTcrcnt  editor^. 
Mai,  after  Imring  washed  the  pulinmsest  with  an 
infmioil  of  •/alls,  exposed  it  to  the  light  and  air, 
and.  g<ener«ily  spealcing,  found  this  sufBcient  for 
his  purpose.  Peyron  washed  the  parehment  in 
water,  afterwards  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and 
finally  in  pmssiate  of  potash.  A  mixture  mm- 
pounded  on  this  principle  is*  called  from  its  in- 
ventor, M.  Gioberti,  tinctura  Qiohertina.  Some- 
times the  treatment  does  not  sneeeed  equally 
well  on  both  sides  of  the  parclmtrnf,  flic  mitcr 
surface,  from  its  softer  texture  and  niort*  tlior- 
ough  erosion,  yielding  poorer  results.  When  the 
ink  contained  animal  substances,  as  milk,  or  the 
blood  of  the  enttTeilsh.  Mone  plunged  the  parch- 
ment infn  n  close  vessel  filled  witli  oil.  which  he 
heatPd  to  a  temperature  of  400''  K.  But  almost, 
if  not  quite,  all  of  the  earlier  prooesses  have  re* 


suited,  after  the  coarse  of  same  yenn,  in  sudi 
darkening,  and  sometimes  corrosion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  manuscripts  treated,  as  to  make  them 

quite  illc^'IMc  and  wortlilc^^.  Von  Sickel  recom- 
mended an  appareniiy  luinnlesa  process,  that  of 
A\a>iun;;  the  pages  of  the  manuscript  discreetly 
with  a  potnsh  soap,  and  then  immersing  them  in 
clear  water,  from  which  treatment  they  take  no 
injury  if  they  are  carefully  dried  a!'  v  i  !s. 
Pringshelm  published  the  dCtails  uf  a  |)rives!* 
purely  idiotoffraphic,  wherebv.  tiirough  successive 
photographing's,  the  effect  on  the  plate  of  the 
later  writing  is  weakened,  and  that  of  the  earlier 
and  fainter  hand  is  intensified,  until  the  erased 
writing  l>ccomes  legible  in  the  negative. 

Consult:  Mone,  Lairiniftche  uiul  <iri<<-hi.Hihe 
Messtcn  {Frankfort,  1850)  ;  id.,  Dc  Ubrw  PaUmp- 
M-atia  tarn  Latinis  quinn  dra-cui  (Carlsruhe, 
1855)  ;  Watteobach,  D<u  Schriftwegm  tm  Uit- 
iclaltir   (3d  ed.,  Leipzig^  1896).    See  Pau. 

OORAPIIT. 

PAI/INDBOME  ((Jk.  Tra\ii'i>pofiot,  jniUntiro- 
mos,  a  running:  hack,  from  irdX/j-,  pnlin.  back  -^- 
9p6fjot,  dromus,  a  running,  from  dpafmr.  dra- 
mein,  to  nm).  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  'V^rse 
the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  it  reads  the  same 
baclcward  as  forward.  It  is  very  common  in 
lAtin.    Examjjles  are: 

.S7  hvne  te  tun  hi  uh  tuxnt  mm  Initff  f4>n(>btaL 
Kt  aeejtt  »f(^r  iiiiit.r  nun  Horn:!  n-ifr-  tm'etttt, 
Komu  rvffes  uom  uuu  ubuh  egtr  a  in  nr. 
In  thi.s.  rger  is  the  media'val  spelling  for  agar. 
To  a  Roman  lawyer  is  credited  the  following: 

81  anmrnl  immantg, 
which  Camden  trau.slates: 

aivs  BW  mjr  fat.  and  I  warraot  70a  tne. 
Conswlt:    Wheatley,    Anagrama  (Hartford, 
Wrl^  :  r!:trk   f'ulindromcs  (Glasgow,  1887). 

PAL'INOENE'SIA  (ML.,  from  Gk.  raXef- 
ywtfla,  new  birth,  from  vdXtr,  palin,  again 
+  yhwu,  genesis,  birth).  A  term  that  appears 
to  have  origimited  among  the  Stoics,  who  em- 
plove<l  it  to  denote  the  a<  t  of  the  demiurgus,  or 
trtator,  by  whit-ii,  iiaviiig  absorbcfj  all  being  into 
liiinself,  he  reprotluced  it  in  a  nes\  (  reation.  The 
occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament 
(Titus,  iii.  6,  where  it  is  used  to  denote  rej?enera- 
tion)  has  given  it  a  place  in  Christian  tlieolo^ry, 
and  divines  have  variously  used  it  to  express  the 
resurrection  of  men,  the  new  birth  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  and  the  restoration  of  the  world  to 
thai  perfect  st^te  that  it  lost  by  the  faH^^the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness." 

PAL'INOEN'BSIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  »dw 
|W^»n.  e^in  +  y^iwit,  genesis,  birth  1.  nml 
OOENOCwHIiSIB.  The  recapitulation  tliwry 
(q.v.)  or  'hioj,'ene(ie  h\\\'  is  a  statement  of  the 
general  fact  that  the  development  of  the  individ- 
ual is  an  epitome  of  that  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs.  Uoeckel,  and  Frit*  Mailer  in  sub- 
stance before  him.  further  distingin'shed  two 
rnodf"?  of  operation  nf  (his  l;,\v.  T.t  the  first  he 
rravr  the  name  'piilingem  .-is.'  Brieily  defined,  it 
is  tlio  fact  of  the  regular  repetition  of  ancestral 
features  caused  by  inheritance.  Thus  the  shrimps 
and  crabs  in  the  egg  pass  throngh  a  nauplins 
stage,  the  embryo  possessing  the  rudiments  of 
only  three  pairs  of  appendages,  hut  tli.y  Imtch 
in  an  loh-anced  larval  condition  called  tlie  /oca. 
The  lobster,  on  the  other  hand,  before  liatching 
pwnea  through  phases  which  recall  the  nauplhis, 
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and  alao  ibe  xote  stAgat,  and  the  animal  batches 

in  a  more  ndvanoed  stage  than  the  lenea,  under- 
j^oiii;;  a  |:..uti.il  in>4.uii'>rii!i' '--i-.  'I'tn'  ti'iul  <ir 
troy,  in  tlie  euibrjo,  ]ki>?»  linoujili  an  a.-^t  iUiati,  an 
aniphiuxus,  a  fisb,  and  a  Milaniandor  stage, 
befgre  they  aumue  the  tailleits  adult  cuuditiuu. 
Th«  snimal  thus  repents  in  its  own  development 
certain  fl«ut  Uot  all)  of  the  fentnres  which  char- 
acUri/Ad  its  suc-ct'SNively  ascidian.  Amphioxus- 
likc,  ami  fish-like  aiicostors. 

The  M-'cond  |iliuj>e  or  mode  of  opcraliou  of  the 
law  of  recapitulation  is  'cienojj^'nesis,'  which 
Tiieans  llir>  iiioditicalion  of  palingenesis  by  the  in- 
hLi  iiuin  u  of  later  ac<|uir»il  charaetem,  the  anee»- 
tral  cliaractcr>  luuiii;;  lum  ]o<i  or  i  iowilrd  out, 
owing  to  the  lap'^t  ol  licmlity.  was  fully 

explained  hy  Fritz  MillU-r,  hia  illustration  heing 
tbe  metanorpbosis  of  the  more  apecialiaed  in- 
sects, such  as  the  butterfty,  bee,  and  fly.  Tbe 
larval  stages  of  those  iii~<rts  (caterpillar,  map- 
got)  are  secondary.  Tlie  most  primitive  insects 
were  Iwm  in  the  Hlia|)e  of  the  parent,  ami  pas«ed 
through  no  larval  ^tagc.  The  primitive  features 
of  the  ancestral  in»iect  have  been  lost,  except  tbe 
transitory  in<licatiiins  of  a  series  of  abdominal 
le<:s,  slKiwinjr  that  the  insects  all  deneended  from 
poly|Ki(lii<ii-,  fiiriiw:  hut  the  cifn  pillar  and  ina;.'- 
got'  sta<re!*  are  rtn  ut  acquisitions,  and  to  tUi-* 
phenomenon  the  term  cicnofijenesis  (or  recent 
genesis)  is  applied.  Aa  MUller  expressed  it:  Li 
eontradistinction  to  tbe  inherited  metamorphosis 
of  the  prawns,  we  may  call  that  <if  llic  Coleop- 
tem.  Tvepidoptera,  etc.,  an  ocipniKl  nu  lamor- 
j)ti<>-is.  He  tlirii  poes  on  to  show  at  muiH'  length 
that  the  'complete'  metamorphosis  of  insects  was 
not  inherited  from  the  primitive  ancestor  of  alt 
inserts,  but  ncquiri'd  at  a  later  period.  See  Rkca- 
rn  i  i„\Tlo.N  Thkoiiv. 

Consult:  Fill  /  Miillcr,  /'r/i  /v  fur  Diirirn\  (Lon- 
don, 18(>tl)  ;  Haei  kiL  (i>  />■  u  llr  Slirrpholotju'  O^T- 
lin.  18«r.)  ;  Hvatt.  I'huhtiiinti  of  an  Acifuired 
Chancier  (Philadelphia,  1804)  ;  Lang,  Te^- 
Itoek  (if  Comparative  Anatotuu,  vol.  1,  (New 
York,  :i. 

PAMNUBO,  pii'lf  nrST'rA.  Cape,  or  C  ape 
SPAVmnsitTO.  A  pniniontory  on  the  coast  of 
Lucania.  Italy,  projecting  into  the  Tyrrheniau 
Sea.  northwest  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Policastro  (Ma|>:  Italv.  K  7).  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  Paljnuru>  >i.v.),  the  pilot  of  .Kneas. 
said  to  have  been  buried  he»e.  where  sonie  ruined 
walls  bcnr  the  name  of  his  tomb.  In  D.c:.  253 
and  in  B.c.  36  Roman  fleets  were  wrecked  on  this 
point. 

PALTNUaiUS.  A  i)il..t  of  .Kneas.  Wlicn 
the  Trojans  were  appron<'hln'.'  the  coast  of  Italy, 
he  slept  and  fell  overboard.  I1ie  ghoMt  of  Palinu- 
rus  appeared  to  JEnf«n  on  bin  visit  to  Hades, 
and  said  that  he  liad  h«H>n  wasVir.l  n-hurr*  nnd 
munlere<|  bv  the  natives.  In  accordano*'  with 
the  promise' of  the  Sibyl,  bis  body  received  suit- 
able burial. 

PALISA,  iKil.'^A.  .TuHAVN  (1818-).  An 
Austrian  astronomer,  b'lrn  at  Troppsiu.  !I(  w  is 
assiatant  in  the  Vienna  obaervntory  (18T(M.  and 
in  the  obaervatorv  at  Geneva  (1871).  and  diree- 
(,  r  of  the  Marine'Ob^.  i  valory  at  Tola  until  1880. 
wlien  he  became  adjnnfl  in  tbe  \  iennn  Observa- 
tory, llefore  the  u-e  of  j>h'>toirrnph>  I'lli-j  ili^- 
covered  more  tlnin  ">0  n-1<  roid'i  and  imh  I.-  -inial 
researeb  on  comets,  mostly  pnbli-luil  in  the 
A.«irtMomi9che  yackrichten  (1871  ei  seq.).  Uis 


valuable  charts  based  on  obaervationa  were  bcigun 
in  1878. 

FAXISADE  CELLS  (Fr.  jKilitade,  from  ;><ifi.i 
«t?.  to  incIo>i4?  with  pal«^  from  OF.  palitue,  pal- 
i><tli<r,  from  ML.  fMllil««M.  tiling,  from 
palua,  pale).  Tbe  gnui  working  ceUa  (hmso- 
phyli)  upon  the  more  exposed  side  «f  foliage 
K-.ivi-si.  Since  these  cells  iK-coine  elongated  and 
stand  close  together,  with  tlitir  long  axes  at  right 
an^'b'S  to  the  epidermic,  this  wtnnfgmMt  mg- 
gtslcd  the  name.   See  IjBAr. 

PALISADES.  The  name  given  to  tbe  line  of 
(  liiFs  ttiat  i  \tcnd  abmj:  the  western  shore  of  the 
Hu«l-nn  River  from  m*ar  Haverstraw,  N.  Y..  to 
W  liawkcn,  N.  .1..  a  distance  of  about  30  mile«. 
Tbe  cliffs  for  most  of  this  distance  rise  almost 
directly  from  the  water's  edge  in  »  sin^^e  escarp- 
HK'id  \vhlrh  simulates  a  wall  of  mnsonry  and 
lends  a  characteristic  and  picturesque  etrert  to 
the  scenery  iu  this  sit:  '  r  <  f  the  Hudson  Valley. 
Their  height  ranges  from  2U0to550  feet.  Tiiey  are 
formed  by  the  outcrop  of  a  thick  sheet  of  diabase 
which  was  intruded  while  in  a  molten  cooditioB 
between  sandstones  and  shales  of  tbe  Newark 
system.  'I'lie  overlying'  strata  have  been  par- 
tially removed  by  eroisifvn,  and  the  harder  igneous 
rock  now  stands  exposed  in  the  form  of  a  ridge 
along  the  eaatern  edge  of  tbe  .sheet.  The  scarp 
wall  of  the  I^ilisades  is  a  eomplex  fanlt  (q.v.). 
Extensive  accumulations  nf  tains  an-  found  in 
places.  The  fissure  through  which  the  molten  rock 
rose  toward  the  surface  is  situated  near  the  west- 
ern edge  of  the  sheet.  The  slope  toward  tbe  west 
is  for  tbe  most  part  very  gradnat  See  HmMWic 
Enrn. 

PALISOT  DE  BEAtrVOIS,  pA'l*W  d«  b.'>'- 
vwa',  Aunwu.sE  Marie  FaANcois  .Toseph  ( \'f»i- 
1820).  A  French  naturalist,  bom  at  Arras.  He 
became  a  corres|M>n<ling  member  of  the  Aeadwny 
of  Sciences  in  17S1.  and  five  \ears  later  set  out 
on  a  journey,  during,'  which  he  visited  West 
Afi  ii  a.  .Santo  Domin;:'i.  and  North  America.  He 
returned  to  France  in  17MH.  succeeded  .Adan^on 
at  the  TnAtitute  in  1806,  and  in  181.")  hicaine  a 
member  of  the  council  oS  the  University  of  Paris. 
Among  his  works  are;  Florr  iPOtrare  et  rfr  BAiin 
( 1804-21 );  Itnicclv»  rrcw  iUls  r,i  \fruiw  <  t  rn 
AmMquf  ( 180,^-21)  ;  Easai  d'unc  nouvetlc  agro*- 
topmphie  (1812) ;  Jfttsoolo^,  ott  frotM  wr  lea 

llUili^'^rs  f  1  S"2*i  )  . 

PALISSY,  y>h'W^',  Bernard  (c.l5l0  8ft>.  A 
eelebrnted  French  art  potter,  sdiolar.  and  au 
thor,  bom  at  Ia  Chapclle  Hiron,  near  Agen  ( Lot- 
et-Garonne).  The  son  of  a  poor  workman  m 
glass,  his  education  was  limited,  but  by  bia  vwm 
studious  efforts  be  acquired  a  considerable 
V Howl,  (lire  in  the  natural  .sciences,  beside  gpum- 
ctrv.  drawing,  and  painting,  and  extended  it 
wiiile  traveling  for  a  periwl  throughout  Fran««, 
in  Flanders,  and  on  the  Abine.  In  1539  lie  mar- 
ried and  settled  at  Salntes.  where  be  practiced 
glass  and  portrait  paintinp.  at  the  same  time 
carrying  on  the  business  of  a  land  surveyor.  An 
cuaiiieled  cup  of  faience  which  he  saw  by  chance 
inspired  him  with  the  resolution  to  disttner  the 
mode  of  producing  white  enamel.  Neglecting  all 
other  lalMirs.  he  confined  himself  to  iaTcdj|fa> 
tions  and  experiments  for  sixteen  years,  exhaust- 
ing all  his  resources  until,  unable  any  longer  to 
buv  ftiel,  he  was  reduced  to  the  nrTes.iify  of 
burning  hi>  furniture  piece  by  piece,  and  tin.illy 
the  flooring  of  his  rooms.    Scoffed  at  by  bia 
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neigbbOTS,  overwlwlined  with  reproaches  by  his 
wife,  and  besought  by  bis  starving  family  crying 
for  food,  he  nevertheless  persisted  in  the  search, 
and  at  len^tli  his  elForta  were  crowned  wilh 
succe^.  A  few  pieces  adorne<l  with  figures  of 
animals,  colored  to  represent  nature,  sold  for 
high  prices,  alter  which  he  became  famous  and 
was  patronised  and  encouraged  by  tbe  royal 
family  and  the  nobility,  who  employed  him  tu 
embellish  their  mansions  with  gpecimens  of  his 
art.  An  enthusiastic  follower  of  the  Huguenot 
cause,  he  was  arrested  in  and  imprisoned  at 
Bordeaux,  but  was  aoon  released  by  order  of  the 
King,  who  gave  him  a  patent  as  inventor  of 
'flgnlinee  rustiqnes.'  He  removed  to  Paris  about 
l.'5f)4,  ami  set  up  his  pot fer}'- works  on  a  |)Iot  of 
grmmd  aisisigned  to  him  near  the  Tuileries. 
There  he  worked  and  prospered  for  years,  eecap" 
iog  the  Massacre  of  oaint  Bartboktmew  under 
tbe  protection  of  Queen  Catharine  de*  Medici,  and 
in  InTf)  Vx^n-an  a  course  of  lecturos  on  natural  his- 
tory ami  i)hyj*ic»,  which  were  attendeti  by  all  the 
learm-il  men  of  the  day  ami  made  liim  jirominent 
as  a  man  of  science.  All  his  views  of  nature  have 
been  fully  supported  by  subsequent  discovery 
and  investi^tion,  and  have  made  good  his  titfe 
to  a  very  high  rank  among  the  natural  philoso- 

£bers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  a  fre-h  out- 
UTst  of  religious  fanaticism  in  la87,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  Itastille  as  a  heretic,  and  con- 
demned to  death,  but  died  before  tlie  sentence 
was  carried  out.  The  faience  of  Palissy  is  of 
a  peculiar  style.  His  figures  and  other  orna- 
ments are  all  cxecute<l  in  colored  relief,  the 
colors  being  usually  bright,  but  not  of  great 
variety,  blues,  grays,  and  yellows  prevailing. 
Tbe  most  remarkable  of  bis  productions  are  ihe 
*pjfeces  nistioues,'  dishes  onwmented  with  cray^ 
fbh,  frogs,  lisards,  flshes,  snalces,  shells,  and 
plants,  ndmirnhly  true  to  nature  in  fonn  nnd 
color.  Ma^miticeiit  .s|>eeimeiis  of  his  work  art» 
in  the  Louvre,  tlie  Mu-hV  de  C'luny.  and  at 
Sevres.  A  few  may  be  swri  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington and  British  mut>eutns,  hut  the  Fountaine 
Colleetian  at  Narford  Hall,  England,  is  hardly 
equaled  by  any  even  In  Prance.  His  (Euvres 
cuvijilitis,  edited  hy  Franee  (Paris,  1880),  con- 
taining also  a  most  stirring  autobiograph^y, 
fully  justify  Lamartine's  verdict  assigning  to 
Palisajr  a  higl^  position  amoQg  Frmcb  writers. 
For  his  life  and  work,  eonsmt  Henry  Morley 
(London,  \9,r->i) ,  Audiat  (Paris.  1808),  Burty 
(il)..  IS.Sfi).  and  l)u]my  (ih,,  181)8)  ;  consult  also: 
l)»-hin^;e  ami  Uornenian,  Uonographie  de  I'ccuvre 
de  Benutrd  ['tilmst/  (Paris,  1862),  and  Manyat, 
A  Bistorif  of  I'ottery  and  Fonelaim  (3d  cd.,  aug- 
inetifr^d   Lr>n<lon,  1808) . 

PAI<ITZSCH,  pIL'Ilch,  JOBAAN  Gsoao  (1723- 
88).    A  derman  astronomer,  bom  at  ProhUs, 

near  Dresden.  On  Christmas  nif:hf,  1758,  he 
discovered,  a  month  U-fore  any  one  else,  the 
comet  usually  called  Ilalley's.  and  in  17Sl2  sinuil- 
taneously  with  Goodrike  determined  the  period 
of  variation  in  Algol,  a  star  in  Perseus.  Pa- 
litasch  made  his  own  instruments  and  continued 
to  live  as  a  peasant  in  the  country  near  Dresden. 

PAUZKT,  pA-I«t's«.  OtrsKm  (1812-98).  An 

Italian  landprnpe  and  animnl  p:iintpr.  born  at 
T..anciano,  in  the  Ahruzzi.  lie  .studied  in  Naples, 
and  under  Troyon  in  Paris,  where  he  afterwards 
lived.  His  works,  usually  of  Italian  subjects, 
are  notable  for  eneigetie  treatment  and  fine 
Tetfc  XIIL-iO. 


color.   Tbey  include  "CKuts  in  tbe  Tmeyaid*' 

(I8.o5),  and  "(joats  of  the  Ahruzzi,"  in  the 
Montpellicr  Museum.  His  hrother,  FiLippo 
(  MSliK),  born  at  Vasto,  in  the  Ahruzzi, 
was  one  ut  the  ablest  of  those  Neapolitan  paint- 
ers who,  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  il:d  -u  uunh  to  revive  Italian  art. 

PAL>K  STBAIT.  'ilie  northern  portion  of 
the  passagu  lM>twccn  the  south  coast  of  Hindu* 
Stan  and  the  island  of  Cqrlon  (Map:  Asia,  Q  8). 
This  passage  is  continued  southward  by  tbe  Gulf 
of  Manar  (q.v.).  It  is  from  40  to  80  miles 
wide,  80  miles  long,  and  so  shallow  that  it  cannot 
be  navigated  in  safety  by  large  vessels. 

PAIiL  (Lat.  pallA,  robe,  mantle,  eurtain).  A 
small  square,  generally  of  cardboard,  covered 
on  hoth  sides  with  fine  linen,  which  is  used  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  cover  the  chalice 
tlurin;,'  the  ma.ss.  It  seems  to  have  evolved 
from  a  fold  of  the  corporal  (q.v.),  which  in 
earlier  times  was  turned  back  over  the  chalice; 
this  custom,  which  maintained  itself  as  late  ns 
the  twelfth  century,  is  still  preserved  in  tlie 
Carthusian  Order,  and  a  trace  of  it  reinain.s 
in  the  fact  tliat  the  Pontifical  has  no  separate 
fonn  for  blessing  the  pall  U  dfatbMSt  from  the 
conioral.  The  Theatinea  use  a  seeond  pall  on 
which  to  lay  the  host;  and  in  tbe  Greek  nte  also 
two  are  us^'d,  one  to  cover  the  chalice,  the  other 
the  paten.  The  name  i<i  also  applied  to  a  C!)ver- 
ing  of  black  or  jnirple  (sometimes  white  for 
young  persons)  thrown  over  a  coffin  while  it  ia 
being  carried  to  burial. 

FALL.  A  bearing  fat  heraldiy  (q.r.).  See  also 
Paxuum. 

PALLA,  pAKlA,  or  Impalla  (South  African 
name).  A  South  African  antelope  (.^jweeros  ate- 
lampua),  called  'rodebok'  by  the  Dotcn,  became 

reddish.  It  is  a  wood-loving  spceir??  and 
fond  of  water:  and  in  former  days  ^'athered 
info  lar^'e  herds  in  winter,  when  (his  speeicH 
furnished  the  principal  food  of  the  lion  and 
leopard.  Consetjuently  these  antelopes  were  ex- 
ceedingly suspicious,  and  were  not  only  hard  to 
shoot,  but  were  Ukely  to  alarm  all  other -game 
in  the  nei;.'hlM>rh(x>d  hy  flieir  -liiill  whistling  as 
»o<»n  a«  tlity  dityeovcred  the  liunter.  The  genus 
is  peculiar  in  having  no  dew-claws.  The  males 
alone  liave  boms,  which  are  Ivrate  with  an 
abrupt  angular  bend  in  the  mlddlR. 

PALLADIO,  pAl  lii'dt'-A,  A.ndre.v  (LilS-SO). 
An  llaliuu  architi>ct  of  tlie  late  Renaissance. 
He  was  born  at  Vicenza,  November  .30,  1518.  He 
studied  architecture  in  his  native  city,  hia 
patron,  Trissino,  enabling  bfm  to  visit  Rome, 
where  he  prepared  himself  l)y  a  Ihornuph  study 
both  of  Vitruviu*'  nnd  of  aneient  nionumrnt?i, 
which  he  assimiliate<l  more  thorou^^hly  than  aruv 
other  architect  of  the  {Renaissance.  *  His  first 
great  work  was  the  magnificent  two-storied  ar- 
cade around  the  Basilica  of  Vicenza  (1545),  He 
produced  many  works  of  both  civil  and  religious 
architecture  in  and  near  his  native  (ity.  which 
he  made  a  great  architectural  centre.  His  sci- 
entific treatise  on  architecture,  I  ijuatiro  Ubri 
dell*  arehitettwra  (1670),  attained  immediate 
success.  Thf  precise  rules  and  formulas,  clearly 
rxpri'ssed.  f.nrried  his  style  not  only  throughout 
Italy,  but  thnui^'h  Eurojje  and  (Jrent  Britain, 
where  they  found  especial  favor.  I'jilladio  he- 
came  the  standard  bearer  of  late  Kenaissanoe 
arehiteeture. 
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Hi?  strength  lay  rather  in  composition  than  in 
detail,  iuut  his  originality  was  manifested  in 
the  ktiowlrdpf,  t;»>tc.  and  .•'kill  villi  which  he 
reproduml  tlte  conipu»itioii,  propurtiuns,  and  de- 
tails of  Roman  arcnitectiire,  and  adapted  them 
to  the  reqairemeat*  of  bis  time.  The  BMtlica  of 
Vtoeim  was  epoch-making;  so  was  his  theatre 
(Tiiitro  Olimpico).  His  palawT*  wpro  fqually 
charaeteriatic.  A  few  had  tw<i  onlcrs  of  (-ulumns, 
the  finest  of  these  being  the  Harbjirano  and  Chie- 
rigiti  palaces,  in  Vicenxa.  Of  the  more  numerous 
palaces  with  but  a  siogle  colossal  order  of  pi- 
lasterf;  or  engaged  columns  standing  on  a  rustic 
iMiseuient,  the  masterpiece  is  the  Marccantonio 
Tiene  Palacf,  which  is  finer  evi-n  than  the  I'urto 
and  Valmarana  pulaceH.  Oi  his  numerous  villas 
the  most  famous  is  the  Rotonda  Capra,  outside 
ViMiifa,  with  circular  hall  in  the  centra  and  four 
Ionic  facades;  its  Interior  ornaments  in  stuooo 
are  especially  fine.  In  Venice  his  work*  were  all 
ecclesiastical;  the  earliest  was  the  atrituii  in 
front  of  the  Church  of  La  CaritA,  the  church 
itself  coming  later;  then  came  the  refectory  and 
later  the  Church  San  Giorgio  Maggiore.  with 
ita  beautiful  tower  (the  faade  bf»ng  of  hitar 
date,  by  Scamozzi)  ;  in  1S<^  the  facade  of  8. 
Fratuesco  della  Vi^riiu;  and  in  l.')7K  80  the 
Church  of  II  Kcdi'utort' — all  uf  titeui  marked  by 
great  dignity  and  refinement  of  composition. 
Bis  Vicentine  buildiqgs  have  suffered  from  being 
executed  in  bride,  stucco,  and  wood,  instead  of 
stone.  Consult:  Scamnzzi,  Fnhhricht'  di  Palladio 
(Venice,  ITStV)  ;  and  the  »iono^'ra])h!»  by  Te- 
man/-ii  (Vcnicf,  17ri2|.  Boito  (Milan,  lS.s:ri, 
Melani,  in  I' Art  (Paris,  1890),  and  Fletcher 
(New  York,  190S>. 

PALLADTSW     S, SataniSII. 

PALI.Aa>IUM:  (Lat.,  from  Olc  OaXXtfisv, 
PaOadion).  Among  the  Gteeks,  an  image  of  the 

protectiJi^r  di^  ii.it  •  of  a  city,  on  whase  jire-erva- 
tion  the  safety  uf  the  town  was  believed  to  de- 
pend. In  general,  these  images  seem  to  have  had 
the  form  of  armed  figures,  usually  with  shield  and 
spear,  of  rude  workmanship,  often  scarcely  more 
than  a  mere  column,  but  gradually  assuming  the 
tj-pe  of  the  Athena  Promaehos.  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  on  il  i  \crouolis  nt  .\theii-^,  They 
were  early  identitie<i  with  that  goddess,  and  their 
name  is  connected  with  hen,  Palhu.  Bueh 
images  are  seen  even  on  MyoenieBti  nema  and 
paintings,  and  are  frequent  in  later  works  of  art. 
In  literature  the  great  example  \^  tlie  PalLidium 
of  Troy.  Iwlieved  to  have  fallen  from  heaven, 
like  many  another  palladium  or  venerable  cult- 
imaee.  Thi-*  was  stolen  by  Odysseus  and  l)i- 
omedes.  and  its  subseqtient  fate  was  the  subject 
of  many  different  legends,  since  various  cities 
desired  to  show  that  they  posses.'^ed  the  original. 
With  the  acceptance  hy  the  Kninari>  of  the  helief 
in  their  desi-ent  from  the  Trojan.-*  aros*-  tlie 
belief  stated  by  Varro  tlmt  the  Palladium,  which 
was  kept  in  absolute  secrecy  in  the  house  of 
Vesta,  was  the  Trojan  orifrinal  and  had  been 
brought  to  Ttnly  hv  T!nea'«.  Consult  Charaancs, 
Uc  raptu  I'ailudn  IHOl). 

PALLADnJM  (Xeo  Lat.).  A  metallic  ele- 
ment di^overed  in  180.3  by  Wollaston,  who 
named  it  from  the  planet  Pallas,  which  had  been 

«1i-((>vered  hy  i>ll>ors  in  180'i.  It  In  fnnii-l  in 
grain*«  usuallv  containing  platinimi  aiui  iriilium 
in  the  proportion  of  almut  2  per  cent.,  and  with 
gold  and  silver  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  10  per 


cent.;  also  with  gold  and  lend  selenide  in  the 
llarz.  The  principal  sources  are  the  platinifrr- 
OILS  sands  of  Urazil.  the  I'rals,  and  uilu  r  locali- 
lica  whert-  idatuniiii  wes  are  fouud.  For  its 
separation  the  ore  is  dissolved  in  aqua  rcgia:  the 
solution  is  kept  boiling  for  some  time  with  sa 
excess  of  caustic  soda,  that  acidified  with  hydra- 
chloric  acid  and  precipitated'  with  ammouium 
chloride;  the  tiltrate  is  then  Iwiled  with  copper 
foil,  the  metallic  powiler  thus  nl.taiinsl  i-  cv 
tracted  with  nitric  acid,  and  metallic  palladium 
is  precipitated  from  the  nitric  acid  solution  by 
shaking  the  latter  with  metallic  mercur\'. 

Palladium  (symbol.  IM;  atomic  weight. 
1()(1.;H»)  is  a  white  lustrou-i  metal  with  a  spetifio 
gravity  of  11.4  at  2±3°  C.  It  melts  at  alniut 
1500° 'C,  and  is  fairly  malleable  and  ductile 
It  is  remarkable  for  ita  capacity  for  absorbtag 
hydrogen.  The  metal  itself  is  used  for  making 
stales  and  division  marks  on  scientific  inj?tru- 
nicnts  and  for  coating  and  preser>ing  silvered 
ware.  The  wire  finds  some  u>*e  in  denti-try  on 
account  of  its  hardness.  Au  alloy  of  palladium 
with  steel  is  used  in  making  parts  of  physicsl 
inslrnnicnts. 

PallaJiuni  combines  with  oxygen  to  lorm  ii 
suboxide  ( 1M,< » i .  a  monoxide  (IMO),  and  a 
dioxide  (PdO,),  but  none  of  its  salts  has  any 
important  application. 

PAUiA'DIUS.  An  early  Christian  writer. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  tialatia  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century.  At  the  age 

of  twenty  he  started  on  foot  to  visit  the  cell*  of 
the  famous  monks  in  different  parts  of  the  Ko 
man  Ktni>ire.  He  s|.ent  -ome  time  in  Kf:^y|'t  in 
the  Nitrian  I>sert,  thf«  went  to  PalcnUue  and 
lived  several  years  with  the  monks  of  the  Moimt 
of  Olives.  At  the  bcypnnii^  of  the  fifth  oentuiy 
he  was  consecrated  a  bishop  in  Asia  Minor,  but 
he  is  prol'alily  not  the  Palladins  who  was  Bishop 
of  Heleno|H»lis  in  bithynia.  lie  was  the  author 
of  a  work  addrea.sed  to  I^ausus.  a  chamU'rlain 
at  the  Imperial  Court,  and  hence  called  Uiatoria 
Latuioea,  whicii  Is  a  rich  collection  of  pictures  of 
the  monkish  life  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  based 
on  personal  knowledge,  oral  testimony,  and  prob- 
ably also  written  snurces.  The  existing  manu- 
scripts differ  greatly  and  the  text  has  not  yet 
been  established.  It  was  pub1ish«Kl  in  the  origi 
nal  Crcf^k  hv  Miirne  in  Patrol.  (Srfrca.  xxxi%%.  and 
in  Latin  translation  in  Patrol.  Lat.,  Ixxiii..  \xxir. 
Palladium  was  an  adherent  of  ( tri-'-n  and  an 
opi>oucnt  of  Jeronje.  He  n>ay  al^o  have  been 
the  author  of  a  DialoffUH  dr  rita  8.  Johannif 
Chrjfsoslomi  (in  Migtie.  Patrol.  Grtrtn,  xlvii.). 
Consult  Preusschen,  Palladius  u»d  Rufinm  (Gies- 
sen,  1897). 

PALLADnrS,  PTTiLirs  Tavris  .Kmtua- 
KCs.  A  iloiitiin  author,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  fourth  century  a.d..  under  Valentin! an  and 
Theodosius.  Ue  wrote  a  work.  De  lit  Hutttfi 
(On  Agriculture),  in  fmnteen  books,  the  last  of 
which  a  ]>r>em  of  eifrhty  five  elegiac  ctiuplets. 
It  is,  fn»m  a  literary  and  jirammatical  fKiint  of 
view,  fnll  of  faults;  but  as  it  was  a  complete 
calendar  of  Roman  agriculture,  it  wa^  verj 
useful  for  Its  time,  and  was  much  read  and  fol- 
lowed  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  best  editfcn 
is  that  by  .Schneider  in  his  FSrriptnrfw  Rfi 
Kusdnr  Vrlerrit  I.nlini  {  1  voK..  l.ciiviL'.  ITfS*. 
and  the  roost  recent  by  Schmitt  (ib.,  IHMH).  The 
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work  of  Folladius  was  tranalated  into  English  by 
Owen  (London,  1803). 

PALLANZA,  ]>A-liin't>i&.  A  luwn  in  tlie 
Provinoe  ol  ^ovara,  Italy,  situated  on  a  head- 
lukd  in  I^lte  MajQifiore,  45  miles  northwest  of 
Milan  (Map:  Italy,  C  '2).  It  in  eatwmed  an  a 
winter  resurt,  owing  to  iia  uiild  climate  and 
delightful  iiituation.  Po|nilatioa  (oomnraiie),  in 
ItOl,  5237. 

PAL^LAS.    The  Greek  iroddess  of  wisdom, 

iilciit ical  'vith  Athcnn.    Stv  Mi.nekva. 

PALLAS^  pall'Us,  Pkxeb  Simon  (1741-1811). 
A  Oerman'Riissian  traveler  and  naturalist,  bom 

in  Berlin.  He  Htmlied  natural  history,  and  was 
cinploytHl  in  classifying  many  valuable  collections 
both   ill  llolliuiil  In    17l»4  be  wa-^ 

elected  a  foreign  member  of  tlie  Koyni  Society.  He 

fained  a  high  reputation  by  the  publication  of 
is  Etenchun  ZoQphjftorum  (1766),  a  work  still 
much  valued,  and  MiteelUmea  Eoologica  (1706). 
In  ITf'iH  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  invited  liini  to 
>>aint  Petersburg,  whcrp  he  wa.-^  made  a  member 
of  the  Academy  (if  s<  ien(  e-i.  und  he  was  subse- 
quently appointed  oaturali«t  to  a  scientific  ez> 
peditiott  bound  for  Siberia,  the  immediate  ob- 
je<-t  of  ^vbi^h   was   to  nlw<Tve   tbe   1ran<it  of 
Venus.    I'alla^  >iK-ut  wix  yeur-  «m  lii-  jnniiiey 
(1708-74),   exploring   in   succi-Nsion    the  I'ral 
Mountains,  tlie  Kirghiz  Step|)e^.  a  great  part 
of  the  Altaian  range,  the  country  around  Lake 
Baikal,  and  the  steppes  of  the  Volga,  retttmiqg 
to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1774  with  an  extraor- 
diiiat  y  treasure  of  8pecinieii>i  In  nut  lira!  lii>tory, 
which  form  the  nucleun  of  the  iiiUH«*um  of  the 
Academy    of    Saint    Petersburg.    lli.>4  travels, 
Jtfuen  durck  verachiedene  i'rotftneen  de»  nu- 
titehen  Reieht,  were  published  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg ( 1771  Ttn,  and  were  followed  by  his  Bamm- 
lung    historisrhrr   Xachrichicn    iibt'r  die  mon- 
gntiNchrti    \<)U,>rsrli'iihn    |177»i  l802),  and  his 
Aeue  nordische  lieitmye  sur  physikalischen  und 
geographischcn    Erd-    und  Vo!kerbtitchrt'ibun<f 
Jiaturgeschichte    und    Qekonomio  (1718-93). 
Without  neglecting  any  brnneh  of  natural  history, 
he  now  devoted  liim^elf  more  particularly  to 
botany;  his  miigniticent  t'iorn  Konaica  (1784- 
1815)  and  his  Upccics  Astragalorum  (1800  02) 
were  among  the  results  of  bis  studies.  Ue 
published  auo  leonet  Inaeettmtm  pneeipite  Ros- 
ffia-  Sihiriaque  I'eculiarium  (1718  08),  and  con- 
tributed to  a  glossary  of  all  the  languiij.'t'H  of 
the  KuHsian  Empire,  which  was  publishi-d  at 
Saint  Petersburg.    A«  he  wished  to  live  in  the 
Crimea,  the  Emprc-ns  Catharine  pre^iented  him 
with  an  estate  in  the  fineiit  part  of  that  penin- 
sula, where  he  resided  after  17W.    His  Bemer- 
Imngen    aua   einrr   Rriw   durvh   die  sii'lUdcn 
HtaUhtdtmchaftrn  dcs  ruasischcn  Rctths  was 
published  in  17001801.    In  1810  he  went  to 
Berlin,  w  here  he  synnt  the  In^t  yciir  of  his  life. 

PALLAVICINO,  piil'la  ve  che'nA,  SioRZA 
(1007-67).  An  Italian  hi.storian,  -on  of  the 
Harquis  Aiesaandro  Pallavicino  of  Parma.  He 
was  nom  at  Rome.  Italy.  November  28,  1607. 
He  took  order<<.  nnrl  held  several  important 
ecclesia«tical  appointtnents  during  the  pontificate 
of  L'rbnn  VIII.  In  I(!37  he  iKH-amr  a  nuinher  of 
the  Company  of  tfesus.  and  was  en  ite«i  u  tar 
dinal  in  1650  by  Pope  .•Mexander  \  II.  He  died 
in  Rome,  June  5,  1667.  In  Latiu  be  wrote 
theolcigicat  and  polemical  works,  stieh  as  the 
I'tiKftcof tones  BoeUiatk  Jum  and  the  Anerti- 


ftmN  TAeofooicorum  JAM.  Of  hia  Italian  works 
there  may  be  mentioned  the  fra^entary  FssK 

nacri  in  oeta^■es :  tbo  tr;i;,'ei!y  P.rmrru'gildo 
(1044);  the  .411 1  ;'/r'(i(  gruMinativuli  a  chi 
acrivc  in  italiano  (Uitil  i,  and  the  posthumou.xly 
published  Delia  vita  di  Ale»$andro  VIL,  libri 
cinque  (1839-40),  one  of  his  best  works;  and 
his  correspondence  {Lcttcrc,  recent  ed.,  Home, 
1848).  The  most  noted  of  all  his  writings  is 
tlie  Isltiriii  d'l  Concilio  di  Trrnio  ore  innicmc 
ri/iutuni  con  autorccoli  tr^fimonianze  un'  isloria 
falna  difulgala  m'//'i«/t.s.su  urgomento  da  I'iciro 
Soave  PoUmo  (Home.  16o6-a7;  2d  ed.  1664). 
This  woiic,  written  to  do  away  with  the  history 
by  Paolo  Sarpi,  hius  many  decided  merits,  but,  as 
Ranke  has  stated,  it  sins  by  being  unduly  partial. 

Consult  the  Oprre  edilc  c  inedile  di  tfforsa 
Pallavicino,  containing  in  vol.  ii.  Affo's  Memo- 
rie  delta  vita  «         atudi  del  tardinale  BforiM 

PnUnricino   i  !'oi!m\  Isi)  !S\. 

PALLESKE,  pi\l  lu.>,'kt,  EuiL  (1823-80).  A 
German  autluir  and  dramatic  reader,  born  at 
Tempelburg,  Pomerania.  Ue  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities <n  Berlin  and  Bonn,  then  became  an 

iieior  at  Posen,  and  from  184.')  until  1S.'»1  was 
attached  to  the  Court  tlieatre  at  Oldenburg. 
Subsequently  he  was  widely  known  in  Germany 
tbrou^  bis  public  readings  of  Shakespeare's 
dramas,  later  on  also  of  seleetiona  from  the  wwria 
of  Fritz  Renter.  He-ides  three  dramas  he  pub- 
lished Die  KuHJil  dt8  Vortraga  (3d  ed.  1802),  but 
he  owes  his  reputation  an  author  ebiedv  to  his 
Schillera  Lcbcn  und  Wcrke  ( 15th  ed.  1»00). 

PALOJSES,  iTir  Wiijjam  (1830  82).  An 
Kii^'lish  soldier  and  inventor.  He  was  l)orn  in 
Dublin,  Ireland;  was  educated  at  Kugby,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
the  StatT  College,  Sandhurst;  and  entered  the 
ritle  brigade  as  ensign  in  1856.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  hussars  in  1858;  retired  from  the 
service  in  1871,  and  \vu»  kni;.'liteii  in  IST.i.  He 
introduced  a  number  of  inventions,  among  them 
l>eing  the  chilled  projectiles  known  by  his  name, 
improvements  in  the  manufaetnre  of  ordnanceit 
and  the  process  of  converting  smooth-bore  guns 
into  rilhil  ordnance.  He  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1880. 

PAL^JTIK  (Lat.,  mantle,  cloak).  The  naiPA 
given  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  an 

ecclcsia.stieal  \estment  worn  by  the  Vo[x\  by 
patriarchs,  and  by  archbishops.  Its  use  is  very 
ancient,  and  a  resj)ectable  tradition  ^carries  it 
much  further  back  than  the  earliest  positive  his- 
torical notice  of  it.  in  the  life  of  Pope  Mareus, 
a  contemporarj'  of  Con'stnntine  the  Creat.  By 
arohbi.shops  it  cannot  lie  worn  until  it  has  been 
solemnly  asked  for  and  granted  by  the  Pop«".  and 
even  then  only  at  high  mass  on  certain  specified 
ffreat  festivals  or  on  the-  oeeasion  of  Im- 
portant function-.  =:ni  h  :is  the  consecration 
of  bi.shops  or  iliunhe>.  The  pallium  is  a 
narrow  band  of  wliite  woolen  web.  alwut  three 
inches  wi<le,  embroidered  with  black  crosses, 
which  encircles  th«  neck  of  the  archbishop,  and 
from  which  two  narrow  bands  of  the  same  mate- 
rial depend,  one  fslHnf;  over  the  breast,  the  other 
over  the  bark  of  the  Avrarer.  It  is  made  by  nuns 
wholly  or  in  part  from  Ihf  wool  of  two  lambs, 
wliieh'are  ble.^sed  amiuallv  on  ilie  f<stivnl  and 
in  the  Church  of  Saint  Apncs.  During  the  night 
before  the  fcnst  of  Snint  r«-ter  and  Saint  Paul 
the  pallia  made  of  this  wool  are  placed  on  the 
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Altar  above  the  tonib  of  these  Apastles.  Within 
three  months  of  his  consecration  every  new  arch- 
bishop i-s  «)bli<fed  to  appljr  to  the  Pope,  in  per- 
son or  by  proxy,  for  the  pallium :  nor  is  it  lawful 

fur  Iiiin.  until  he  shall  hnvp  rrcrived  it,  to  exer- 
cIm!  any  ail  uf  what  is  properly  archiepi,s<'opal 
jurisdiction.  Consult:  Thurston,  The  I'allium 
(Lioudon,  1892)}  Vespasiani,  De  tacri  pallii 
origitte  (Borne,  1866). 

PAIX  MALL.  The  name  of  a  street  of  I^on- 
doD,  famous  for  its  clubs  and  palaces.  The  name 
in  derived  from  the  old  game  of  pail  mail,  intro- 

cluii'il  (lnritij»  the  rci;fn  of  Charles  I.  Originally 
a  wulniii  111  firoinenadc.  Pall  Mall  became  a  street 
at  tiie  cloM-  I.I  tlir  titeenth  century.  Many 
important  historical  and  litei  ;iry  ^M'r*onagcs  have 
lived  along  its  borders.  Ainon;;  tin'  prominent 
clubs  are  the  Athenicum.  Travellers',  fieform, 
Carlton,  Army  and  Navj-,  Oxford  and  rnrobridge, 
W'hilf''*,  nrtd  the  IV'Sniisliirf  Cluli.  Thr  Crimean 
Monument,  tiie  Vork  Column,  the  .^ttutuc  of 
(fcorgc  III.,  and  Sir  John  Franklin  are  the  prin- 
cipal worlcs  of  iH-'ulpture  on  the  thoroughfare, 
Upon  which  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  and  the  Ilay- 
market  Theatre  also  front.  The  Lomldn  House, 
the  Winchester  House,  the  Marlborough  Hous^e, 
St.  .T;iini  s\  Paliici-.  ari.1  the  SpsnOSr  HoUSC  Ate 
the  priiii  ipal  j^liucs  (.f  nntP, 

PALM  (.\S.  j.alin.  fidia  Lut.  palma.  palm-tree, 
palm  of  the  han.l ;  i mmcctcd  with  Ok.  wa\dnr/, 
fHilamC,  Skt.  pant,  Olr.  /«»«,  OIKJ.  fnlwi.  AS. 
fulm,  palm  of  the  hand,  ami  ultimaUly  witii 
OHO.  fuolcn,  Ger.  fUhlen,  AS.  feian,  Kng.  feel; 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves  to 
the  out.«?prea<1  h  unl),  Tlio  great  tree  ;_'ronp  fif 
about  130  genera  and  1200  species  of  monocot- 
yledons, displayed  almost  exclusively  in  the 
tropics,  where  they  form  a  most  striking  part 
of  the  Te^ietation.  Havinff  been  described  chiefly 
from  cultivated  and  iiur.mplete  s|)ecimens,  the 
species  are  verj-  inadwiiiuU-ly  imtlerstcMMl,  as  may 
Ih'  stH-n  frfim  the  fact  that  in  a  collection  of  Porto 
Kican  palms,  thirteen  were  new  species  and 
seven  were  new  g«'n«'ra.  The  general  habit 
of  the  palm,  witli  it.s  columnar  trunk  often 
buttressed  at  the  base,  sometimes  rising 
more  than  100  feet  an*l  <  l  owm  d  by  a  rosette 
of  huge  leave.**,  is  well  known.  All  palm.s. 
however,  do  not  exhibit  this  habit,  for  some 
have  branching  stems  (e.g.  doom  palm),  some 
are  but  three  or  four  feet  hif;h,  and  some  have 
such  long  and  slender  sicins  (hut  they  are  rope- 
like and  climbing  by  means  of  hooked  spines,  as 
in  the  rattan  palms.  Some  sjjecics  have  flcxiMc 
stems  which  often  attain  a  hei^dit  of  500  and 
even  600  feet.  Ind«-ed.  Itumphius  asserts  that 
they  are  sometimes  1200  or  even  1800  fi  i  t  l<iiig. 

The  leaves  of  palms  are  of  two  gcucrul  kiiuls. 
ilir  |ialtM.(t,-  or  Ian  tnrms,  and  tlie  [»inna1e  or 
fern  forms,  toi  t-xiiiiijilc,  tiie  date  palm  (I'hanij. 
daelylifrta)  and  the  cocoanut  palm  (Cocoa 
nwei/era).  Examples  of  the  former  are  the  com- 
mon fan  palm  (Livinttma  FinenttA)  and  the  pal- 
metto l>!<tb(il  P(ilm>tlij\  of  the  Southern  Slates. 
In  Ihe  latter  sotiic  sp«'cics  pri>ilui-c  l«ii\c^  'lO  fed 
liiiLT  and  8  fet'1  broad:  in  the  former  'M  fts-t 
long  and  4  to  5  feet  broad,  undivided.  The  tlowert) 
occur  in  enormous  dusters  at  first  ensheathed  by 
ho(?B  and  frequently  woody  sjiathcs  whicli  often 
bnrst  with  an  explosion,  and  are  usually  more  or 

Ic^^    |.i!;.l;inf    ffiMi:    .liti'.lii'    tlic    I'lii'iVii   of  IcilVrs. 

Humboldt  estimated  the  number  of  flowers  on  a 


single  palm  (a  siKincs,  Kla?is)  to  l>e  about 
tiOO.OOO.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  a  kind  of  berry, 
sometimes  a  drupe,  either  with  a  fleshy  or  fibrous 
covering;  and  sometimes  contains  a  very  hsid 
and  bony  nut.  It  sometimes  only  of  1hr> 
of  a  pea  or  ;i  (  hcny :  -<nni'timc».  as  in  cocoamit. 
notwithstanding  the  sniallness  of  the  flowers,  it 
i»  of  very  large  »iije.   See  Plate  of  Palmetto. 

A  few  species  are  found  in  temperate  regions; 
one  specie-s  only,  C*«fii«fro7w»  humilia,  being  • 
native  of  Europe,  and  extending  as  far  north  as 
latitude  44°,  while  the  northern  limit  of  palms 
in  Asia  is  alwut  latitude  34°,  and  in  North  Amer- 
ica, latitude  35°.  In  South  America  the  soulli- 
em  limit  of  palms  is  latitude  36°  i  in  Australis 
it  U  latitude  35';  in  Africa  no  native  qiedea  is 
found  farther  south  than  latitude  30° ;  biit  in 
New  Zealand  one  sj)ecics  extends  as  far  south 
as  latitude  38".  Sonic  of  tlic  species  which  are 
found  in  tropical  America  grow  in  nioimtain 
regions  borderinff  upon  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  Some  species  are  restricted  to  very  nar^ 
row  geographical  limits.  The  cocoanut  palm, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  extensiveh'  distributed, 
grows  in  maritime,  others  in  inland,  districts. 
Some  grow  on  dry  and  sandy  ground,  others  in 
the  richeiit  alluvial  iHiil,  and  some  in  swampy 
situations;  some  in  open  districts,  others  in  dense 
forests.  Some  tipecics  are  generally  found  8inf;ly, 
some  in  groui)s:  some  even  cover  tracts  of  coun- 
try in  which  no  (jtlic  r  tree  appears. 

Tliere  is  almost  no  species  of  the  pahn  which 
is  not  capable  of  iKMtig  applied  to  $onie  use. 
and  in  economic  importance  the  order  is  excelled 
by  no  other  order  of  plants  except  the  grasses. 
For  the  vast  variety  of  its  product.s.  see  Asrack  ; 

A.SSAI;  DatK  PaLM;  COCOANtT;  OlL  PaLM  ; 
Pal&IVKa  Pai  M;  SAOO;  lUTTAITi  AsnWCABTUM; 
Palmetto;  etc. 

The  classification  of  Dnide  of  the  suboTflen 
and  principal  genera  is  as  follows:  Phoeniee*— 
Phtenix;  Sabaleie— Chamierops,  Sabal,  Rhapis. 
Corypha.  T.ivi>tonia.  Copcrnieia  :  P.ora^^rjp — no- 
ra.ss>is,  Ltidoicea  ;  Mauritea- — .Mauritia;  Metroxy- 
leie — Kaphia,  Metroxylon.  Calamus;  Areeima' — 
Caryota.  Arenga,  l.«opoldinia,  Ceroxylon,  Oreo- 
doxa,  Kuterjie,  Areeaj  00C0inea> — Kla-is,  Attalea, 
Cocos,  Bactris,  Desmoncus;  Phjtelephantincs— 
Phytelephas,  Nipa. 

The  cultivation  of  palms  in  1ii>t  houses  is  gen- 
erally attcnde<l  with  great  expense.  In  hot- 
houses tluy  are  cultivated  merely  a.s  objects  of 
interest,  and  for  the  grati6cation  of  a  refined 
taste,  never  for  the  sake  cS  their  fmit  or  any 
other  pro<luct. 

The  earliest  fo.ssil  palms  date  l>aik  to  the 
Middle  Cretaceous.  They  ate  enniMion  in  th« 
rpj»cr  Cretaceous  of  North  .America,  where  they 
occur  as  far  north  as  Oreenland.  and  they  ai* 
found  al«o  in  the  Tertiaries  of  North  America 
and  Europe.  The  pr<nninent  genera  are  Flabel* 
laria.  Chanurrops,  Sabal.  Pho  nix.  allied  to^tbe 
modern  fan,  palmetto,  und  date  palms. 

PALK,   .TottANN   Pniui>P  (1766-1606).  A 

books(dler  i.f  Xnrpiiibcr'^'.  who  h.a^  aeiniiri-d  ?its- 
toric  Cidcltrity  as  a  victim  of  Niiiiole<inic  ju-iii* 
in  (Jermnny.  He  was  Ixn  n  in  S.  liiinidi>rf. 
JBavaria.  and  8uccecdc<l  his  father-in-law.  Stein, 
as  a  bookwller  in  Nuremljerg,  the  old  namf  of 
the  tirin  Ving  retained.  In  the  spring  of  1806  a 
p:)iii|ihlet.  entitled  DciitKchland  in  xrmcr  tirfm 
Urnirilriii  i ^vlii'  li  (•(■ntnincil  some  bitte  r  Triitii- 
concerning  Napoleon  and  the  conduct  of  the 
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French  troops  in  iiavaria,  waa  sent  by  this  firm 
to  •  boukseller  in  Au^burg  in  the  ordinary 
coune  of  trad«,  and,  «s  Palm  to  the  hi^t  moment 
of  hia  life  averred,  without  any  rc^^ard,  on  hra 

jmrt,  to  its  contents.  N'apnleoir-s  iiolirc  ti;u<(l 
It  to  the  shop  iu  Nuretiiberg,  utttt  an  iiivcsUga- 
tiou  was  ordered.  Palm  was  in  Munich,  but  he 
returned  to  JS  uremberg,  and  was  there  arrested. 
An  extraordinary  court-martial,  held  at  Bnunau, 
to  which  place  he  wus  removed,  contlenuied  hiiu  to 
death  (August  23,  ISOli),  no  advocate  bein^  heard 
in  his  (iofcnso.  (Jcm  ial  '^aiiit  llilniif  <ii'<'!:ii4  i|  tliat 
the  orders  of  tlie  Einjieror  were  |K>ditive;  and 
the  aentmee  was  executed  at  two  o^dock  on  tht 
muk  day  on  which  it  was  pronounoed.  The 
exeoution  of  Palm  served  to  utir  up  a  feeling  of 
bitter  hatretl  :unon;^  the  ficrinaii  p<-ii|i1l'  a^aiiiHt 
the  douiinatiua  i)t  the  Fn-nch,  aiiti  iirnUMil  the 
ffeneral  indignation  of  Europe.  With  the  nuirder 
of  the  Due  d'Eughien  (q.v. )  this  was  one  of 
Napoleon's  gravest  blunders.  Consult  Schul- 
tlii  ;      JfJ'-nin  PhUipp  Palm  (Nuremberg,  1800). 

PAIiMA,  pal'iM.  One  of  the  Canary  Islands 

PALMA.  Tile  ea]>ital  of  the  island  of  Majorca 
(q.v.)  and  of  the  Spahish  Province  of  Haleares 
(.Map:  Spain,  G  3).  It  is  situated  on 
tbe  southwest  coa»t  of  the  island,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Palma,  which,  between  capes  Fiptiera  and 
BIan<o,  is  1st  inilcs  \\\niz,.  aiul  -w.ips  12  niilei^ 
inland,  i  he  city  is  Kurroiuuicti  by  orange  planta- 
tions, and  is  walled  and  fortilicd.  The  houstea, 
some  of  which  are  built  of  marble,  are  moetly 
in  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture;  a  number 
of  the  streets  arc  wide  and  reKiilnr.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  liulhii  <  alhi  ilral  which, 
from  its  lofty  -ituation,  dohiiiiaiis  the  whole 
city.  It  is  sinipU'  but  l>eautiful  in  ^tyle,  with 
a  spire  which,  from  the  delicate  and  airy  char- 
acter of  ita  coDstmotion,  ia  called  the  Angel's 
Tower.  Besides  other  ecclesiastical  ediftoefi,  the 
town  has  a  number  of  fine  mo«lrrn  coninu  n  ial 
and  other  secular  buildings,  such  a.n  the  Hunk 
of  Spain,  the  Kxchnnge.  n  beautiful  and  ornate 
structure  in  Gerraano-Gotliic,  and  the  Governor's 
palaee.  Tbe  diief  educational  institutions  are  a 
setninnrj',  a  normal  school,  a  school  of  line  arts, 
and  a  museum  of  paintings.  The  chief  manu- 
factures arc  alcohol,  li(|\ii)rs,  chocolate,  starch, 
sugar,  flour.  h«ap.  leather,  and  gla.ss.  In  the 
port,  a  mole  500  yards  in  lengtli  runs  uut  from 
the  bastions  facing  the  south;  and  on  each  side 
of  it  are  ship-buildinf?  yards.  The  harbor  is 
well  Hlieltered,  and  is  nnich  xasrd  a^  a  ]iort  of 
call;  sleatners  leave  it  regularl\  several  limes 
a  week  for  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  Alicante. 
The  chief  exports  are  oil,  wine,  and  fruit.  Popu- 
lation, in  1887,  60,514;  in  1900,  63J8S. 

PALMA,  Jacopo,  called  II  VErciiio  (1480- 
1528).  A  Venetian  painter  of  the  High  Benais- 
sanoe.  He  was  bom  at  Serinalta,  near  Ber- 
gamo, about  14^0.  and  studied  prircipnlly  under 
Giovanni  Kelliiii,  but  there  is  a  latitude  in  his 
art  method  that  indicates  the  successive  domi- 
nance of  several  artists.  His  earlier  works  call 
to  mind  the  style  and  technique  of  ISctUnt.  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  "Tobias  and  the  An^l"  iu 
Stntfjgrart.  His  second  manner  refleets  the  in- 
fluence of  Gioru'i'ine  and  Titian,  and  is  cbarac- 
terijced  by  rich  coloring  and  brilliant  lighting, 
combined  with  masterly  breadth  of  treatment. 
Like  his  great  contemporaries,  he  achieved  ideal- 


ism  through  the  mrfcclion  of  nature.  The 
finest  example  uf  tnin  |)erio(l  is  the  altar-picce 
of  Saint  Barbara  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Formosa,  Venice.    The  figure  of  the  saint  is 

one  of  the  iiio>l  licaufiful  ami  inajotie  female 
forms  in  Ventliau  ait.  His  later  wuikh,  ca.st  in 
a  lower  key  and  executed  with  less  can*,  con- 
stitute his  third  {bUmde)  manner.  The  "Three 
Sisters,"  Dresden,  is  typical  of  this  class. 
Palma  was  a  prolific  painter,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  «lcath.  which  occurred  at  Venice,  August 
18,  152S,  no  fewer  flian  forty  iiiifnii-?ied  works 
remained.  Among  liis  works  the  following  may 
I.e  -^eleeted  as  characteristic:  ".\dam  and  Eve," 
Brunswick;  "The  Virj^n  Enthroned,"  altar-piece 
at  Zerman,  near  Treviso;  **Saint  Peter  Bn- 
throncti"  and  '•TI(<nliiin;  nf  the  Widow's  Son,"  in 
the  Acadeiriy,  \'ciii»:f.  To  the  tn--t  pctind  are 
assigned  '•The  Adoration  of  the  ^heplierd-."  in 
the  l.onvn>;  "Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Kaehel," 
Dresden  (Jillerv;  "Saint  Peter  Presenting  a 
Woriihiper  to  the  Infant  Christ,"  Colonna  Pal- 
are,  Rome;  "The  Madonna  and  Child  Adored  by 
Saints;"  and  a  number  of  female  porltait--  in  tlic 
Vienna  Museum.  ("cmsult:  (  inwc  and  (aval 
ca.sclle,  Ilinloiij  /_,[  Painting  in  \'i>lh  Ituli/  (2d 
ed.,  London.  1871)  ;  Ro(ieub<>rg,  in  D«ihme,  Kunst 
und  KumlUr  Itolions,  iii.  (I>eipzig,  1870); 
Morelli,  Itnlian  Mnnters  in  (hrmum  Qalleries 
(Ix)ndon.  188;i)  ;  IxH-atelli,  XotilM  intomo  a 
(U'lciuiio  Puhrut  (  Uergamo,  1800), 

PALMA,  Jacopo,  called  II  Giova.ne  (the 
younuer)  (c.l.'>44-l028) .  A  Venetian  naintcr, 
granunephew  of  the  preceding.  He  was  born  in 
Venice,  where  he  |)a.ssed  most  of  his  life.  A 
pupil  of  ^Viiliiiiin  Palma.  a  second-cla.ss  Vetielian 
I>a inter,  he  rcct.MVed  his  real  inspiration  from 
the  study  of  the  works  of  Titian  and  Tinton-tto, 
and  later,  during  an  eight  years'  rtay  in  Rome, 
came  vn<fer  tbe  influence  of  the  f^retA  masters 
of  the  Boman  Renaissance.  He  acquired  a  mas- 
tery of  expression  and  a  facility  in  handling 
lieydiul  that  possessed  by  the  majority  of  his 
eontemponirics.  The  p^reat  deficiency  in  his  work 
is  the  mechanical  or  manneristic  method,  which 
makes  itself  felt  in  spite  of  the  excellencies  of 
color  or  line.  A  number  of  his  best  productions, 
which  are  historical  and  religious  in  eliara<  lcT, 
are  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  Academy,  and  the 
churches  of  Venice,  a  tyjjical  example  being 
"Saint  Catharine  Rescued  from  the  Wheel,"  in 
the  Church  of  the  Frari.  Other  examples  are  in 
the  galleries  of  Vienna,  Madrid,  Munich,  Dres- 
den, etc. 

PALMA,  RicABiK)  ( 183.1- ).  A  Pr  ruvian  poet 
and  prose  writer,  born  at  Lima.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  San  Marcos  del 
Rimac,  and  as  aMociate  editor  of  the  Lima 
periodical  El  Diahto  (1860)  he  waa  banished 
for  a  tiiiu'  for  !ii~  political  opinions.  TTe  Inlil 
a  {M)sition  in  tlie  Peruvian  National  Library,  and 
after  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Chileans  in  1881, 
Uicardo  undertook  its  restoration  with  foreign 
help.  Besides  translations  from  the  Clerman, 
Portuguese.  French,  English,  and  Italian,  he  pub- 
lished in  Lima  Lus  aimhn  dc  la  iinfui/ticion 
Lima  (1803)  and  a  vohnne  of  poems,  some  of 
which  had  Ijccn  previously  print<><l  in  Paris 
(iSO.j)  and  in  Havre  (1870).  His  Tradicionrn 
(l88;i-87)  contain  many  interesting  historical 
and  other  legends  uf  Peru. 

PALMA,  ToMA.s  Estrada  (c.l830— ).  First 
President  of  Cuba,  burn  near  Bayamo,  where 
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his  father  owiuhI  lurge  estates.  TI»'  stmliid  law 
at  the  Uiiiverajiy  of  Seville  iu  Spain,  l  ptm  the 
outbreak  of  the  ten  years'  war  (1808-78)  he 
joined  tbe  revolutioimte,  aoon  rose  to  the  rank 
of  general,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  war  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Cuban  Republic. 
Soon  :if((  r\Mn(l^  he  was  captured  by  tlic  Span- 
iar>N  and  st'ut  to  Sjiain,  where  he  was  kept  in 
euntiueuient  until  the  end  of  the  in.surrection. 
Tlien,  as  his  parents  were  dead,  and  his  estates 
confiscated*  he  went  to  Honduras,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  President,  and  became 
I'ostiiiasU'i -Ceiiei  i  1  A  few  Tears  later  he  re- 
moved to  tlte  I  nited  Matea  aud  o{>ejK'd  a  nehool 
for  Latin- American  boys  at  Central  Valley, 
Oraoge  County,  N.  Y.  This  he  maintained  until 
180S,  when  toe  Cubans  aiptin  rebelled;  where- 
upon he  closed  lii^  sdnKjl  and  organized  in  New 
York  City  the  .Tunta  to  which  the  prewnt  Re- 
piildie  ill  gri'al  iiiea-iirc  uwc-^  its  oxisten<-e.  His 
services  were  remembered  by  liia  eoiuitrymcn 
wlien  in  1001  they  were  called  upon  to  chooae 
their  first  President,  lor  after  MAximo  Oomes 
(q.v.)  refused  to  he  a  candidate  Palma  became 
their  almost  unanimous  choice.  lie  was  in- 
augurated on  May  20,  1002,  and  oa  the  t»auie  day 
the  I'nited  States  foriii.illy  relinquislieil  all  claim 
to  jurisdiction  over  tbe  internal  affairs  of  the 
new  nation. 

PALMA  HI  HONTECHIABO,  .le  in.  n'tA- 
kvH'rA.  A  town  in  the  Province  of  (iirgeuti, 
Sieilv,  near  the  southwest  coast,  13  niilefi  south- 
east "uf  (;iri;eiiti  (Map:  lUly,  H  10).  It  is 
c*iin|>aratively  modern,  dating  from  1637.  It  has 
a  trade  in  ahnonds,  dried  fruits,  and  sulphur. 
I'opulat  ion  ( i-oniiniuie  ) ,  in  1881,  11,702;  in  1001, 

PALM  A  CH&ISTI.    See  Castor  On,  Pi.vnt. 

PAXKAROLI,  pJU'mA-ro'l^  Piktko  (  HjO- 
1828).  An  Italian  painter,  chiefly  distinguished 
ns  a  restorer  of  paintings.  He  invented  tlie  art 
of  transferring  frescoes  from  the  Mall  to  canvas. 
The  first  work  which  he  transferre<l  in  this  man- 
ner was  the  "Descent  from  the  Cro'^s."  by  Daniele 
da  Volterra,  in  the  Church  of  Trinit:1  de'  .Monti 
in  Rome  in  1809.  Tliis  transfer  crt-aliHl  great 
intercHt  throughout  Italj,  and  in  1820  he  was 
called  to  Dresden,  where  he  restored  above  fifty 
paintings,  ineluding  the  Slstine  Madonna.  He 
afterwards  transfernnl  and  rt»stored  a  numl)er 
of  famous  paintings  at  Rome,  including  Raphael's 
"Sibyls"  in  Santu  Maria  della  Pace. 

PAL 'MAS,  C.M'E.    See  V  KPT.  Paimam. 

PALMBLAD,  ptUm'l>Uul.  \'iliielm  J'ukuuik 
( I78S  1  i .  .\  Swetlish  author,  professor  of  his- 
tory, googra|)liv.  and  (Ireek  at  I'psala.  and  editor 
of  the  great  .'^"  I'lvJi  liiogrnph'n<il  lUctiouart/ 
vols.,  1835-52).  While  a  student  at  Upsnlu  (  KSOti 
10)  he  pwrchafted  the  univer»ity  print  in;:  i  n-iH, 
and  u-rd  if  fc  r  the  popularizal  i'm  of  Ir.irnin;:. 
Hl*  published  the  literary  journal  l'h<>,s{ih(ti  u.'i, 
an  annual  I'ortir  Cnltntlur,  and  a  literary  re- 
view. In  lliese  enterprisea  Atterboro  (q.v.)  and 
HamtnarskOld  were  amuieiated  with  Palmblad  in 
nfTnrts  f<i  -•,ii.iil,ir,t  the  classical  by  romantic 
literary  i  leal-  I'ahnitlad  was  an  industrious 
writer.  Hi-  M'tu^i'il  of  I'hi/sh'^il  mid  I'ltlitiml 
(!<  <)tjrnj)h\f  ( .'»  vols..  lS2t'»-.'t7)  is  the  best  in 
Swedish.  His  contributions  to  history  are  super* 
seded,  as  are  bis  translations  of  Ureen  drama- 
tista  and  hia  Greek  Etymolof^  (1845).  Of  his 
novels,  the  best  are  famt'f/eit  FaUcenav^rd  ( 1844) 


and  .luroni  KiinuisiKork  (184*11.  Of  his  shr.rt 
stories,  Amala  (1817)  and  Uolmcn  i  sjon  Datl 
(1819)  aragood. 

PALM  CIVET.  A  civet  (q.v.)  of  the  ^'eini-, 
ParadoxuruA ;  a  paradoxure,  tree-cat,  or  IimJiI^ 
cat.  This  group  differs  from  the  true  civets  in 
important  points  of  skull  structure,  dentition, 
and  coloration  Uhe  tail  not  being  distinctly 
ringed),  and  in  Iiavi^g  mainly  arboreal  habitiii. 
All  are  Oriental,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  siax-ies  are 
scattered  iner  India,  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
-Vrehipclago,  and  Southern  C  luua.  They  have 
the  slender,  sharp-nosed  civet  form,  are  alwut 
the  si»  of  bouse^ts,  and  their  relatively  loqg 
fur  is  often  beautifully  strip^  and  spotted 
The  animals  spend  most  of  their  time  in  tn^-s, 
especially  palms,  but  often  live  in  the  lhaiclted 
roofs  of  cottages.  During  the  day  they  sle»p, 
coiled  into  a  ball,  and  they  becoute  active  onlj 
in  the  night,  wlien  they  display  remarkable 
agility  in  climbing.  Their  food  is  mainly  vegeta- 
ble, but  all  cat  more  or  less  of  insects,  bird-s' 
c^'^'s  and  lled'.'lin;;s,  and  other  small  er.  ainr<~ 
Like  the  fox-bats,  they  are  very  fond  of  the 
palm-juice  or  'toddy*  collected  by  the  native*  in 
vessels  att.'^ched  to  the  cut  spathes  of  various 
Indian  iialnis,  especially  the  jaggery  (Caryola 
MroM.«).  They  are  sometimes  donie-stieateil.  Con- 
sult: Jcfdon,  Ma  in  mala  of  British  hniin  0»n- 
don,  1808)  ;  Blanford,  Fauna  of  Hrilixh  India: 
Mammah  (Tendon,  1888)  ;  Lyddfker,  "Cats, 
Civets,  and  Mungooses,"  in  AUai's  .\<itural  Hi*' 
torjf  (London,  1894) ;  Wallace,  Tropical  Aatnrv 
(London,  1878). 

PALMER,  pJPmPr.  A  town,  including  several 
villages,  in  Hampden  County,  llass.,  16  miles 
east  by  north  of  Springfield;  on  the  Chfeopee 

River,  and  on  the  Central  Vermont  and  ihe 
Boston  and  Albany  railroads  (Map:  Ma.<iS4ichu- 
setts,  C  ;i  I .  Jl  lias  a  puldic  library,  tbe  ^■ulln:: 
Men's  Library  Association,  with  more  than  tUHHt 
volumes;  and  is  prominent  as  an  industrial 
centre,  its  manufactures  including  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  carpets,  straw  hats,  wire,  etc  Tbe 
pivernment  )s  administered  by  town  meciiqgs. 
Topulation,  in  1H!»0,  ti.^»20;  in  'lOOO,  7801. 

Settled  in  1710,  Palmer  became  a  district  in 
I7r>2  and  a  town  in  177&  fiefore  incorporaUon 
it  wa.s  kncnvn  variously  as  New  MarlDoroujih, 
Kinsfield,  The  KUkiw  Tract,  and  from  1741-52 
as  Kingston,  in  honor  of  the  first  settler,  John 
King.  Consult  'leii)|de.  HiMory  of  the  ToOTI  nf 
Palmer,  ilawichusclta  (Palmer,  1880). 

PAIJEBIL,  See  Pnuwnr. 

PALMER,  K    iFkkkman)  (185.V1002K 

.\n  American  educator.  Site  was  l>orn  at 
(  iile.sville,  X.  Y..  was  brought  up  in  Win<l»or. 
graduated  at  Michioan  University  in  1870.  and 
taught  in  Ottawa.  III.,  and  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
i;ie.  ted  to  the  chair  of  hi-tory  in  \\  .  lb  >.l.>y 
t  ollegc  ill  1S70,  after  a  j^ear  she  i»ecanie  acting 
president,  and  then  receive»l  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment (1882).  Under  her  direction  the 
college  grew,  and  its  organixation  was  pft- 
fected.  She  married  George  Herbert  Palm«'r, 
profe-^snr  of  philosophy  at  Harvartl,  in  1887.  and 
iieeame  prominent  in  the  Woman's  Educational 
Association  of  Boston.  She  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  nwi-resident  de.ui  of  the  women's  lic- 

Bnrtment  in  the  University  of  Chieaoo  in  1892. 
he  died  suddenly  In  Paria.   Consult  Mep^ri  «f 
a  J#tfmori«t  89rwe$  Vfith  Aidrt$inf  h$  J,  H, 
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Angell,  Caroline  Hazard,  IF.  J,  TwHUTf  wni  C 
It'.  Elliot  (Boston,  19U3). 

PALHEB,    Antiioivt    («.1675-1749).  Aii 

Xnu  ricaD  colonial  (i<m>mor,  born  j^robahly  in 
Kngland.  After  enpiij;in<x  in  mercantile  pursuits 
in  HnrliiuliM's  for  -^oiiic  yearn,  he  eini«rrii(»Ml  to 
rcnii>yhauia  in  1707,  and  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia. From  1708  until  his  death  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Pennajrl* 
vania,  nltimatety  brcoming  its  presltot,  in 

capacity,  affor  tlio  rr>i;;n!ition  (»f  Licuten- 
unl  (iuvct nor  riiniiiiis  in  1747,  iu"  acti'd  at»  Uov- 
ernor  Idr  a  yi-ar  and  a  iialf,  taking'  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  colony  againat  Spain 
and  France,  than  at  war  with  Creat  Britain, 
and  making  aevcml  tmportant  Indian  ticatief;. 
He  WHS  the  founder  of  -what  la  now  the  'Kensing- 
ton ni  fii of  Philadelphia. 

FAl4ll£S,  Abtuub  (1841  07).  An  English 
Latinist,  bom  in  Guelph,  Ontario.  Canada.  H<f 
\v;i<  rrsred  in  Canada,  studied  with  high  honors 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  became  fellow 
there  in  18ti7,  and  profesHor  of  Latin  in  1880. 
His  field  was  ijitin  poetry,  especially  of  the 
Auguntan  age,  and  he  wan  famed  for  his  brilliant 
Latin  style  and  for.  his  felicitous  emendations 
of  Plautus,  the  Anj^tfttnn  poets  (save  Vennl)' 
and  -\ristophati«-.  In  the  flr-(  ('<!itions  of 
HerondaH  (1801)  and  of  IJaixliylidcs  i  ls;t7)  he 
was  active.  He  editetl:  Ovid's  H'luidis,  with 
•  Planud^'s  version  (1874;  revised  1808),  prob* 
ablv  hi«  lafreAteHt  work;  I'ropertius  (18B0); 
and  Hor  if^.    N'  /firfS  (1883;  5th  ed.  180.3). 

PALMES,  ARTiiltB  Hf UDELL  (1850—).  An 
American  Ci  imanic  scholar,  born  in  Cleveland, 
Obio»  and  educated  at  Western  Keaerve  College. 
After  two  years*  study  in  Europe  he  bMame 

proffs^or  of  Oerman  at  AdrlluTt  Crtllc^'f.  and 
fruni  1880  to  1801  was  liluaiiun  of  tdr  colli'iie 
88  well.  In  18!'I  he  was  called  to  Yak-  l  iiiver- 
sity  as  professor  of  (Jcrnian  laiif;ua^  and  litera- 
ture. He  editt'd  v  irion-;  (  m  rman  texts,  among 
them  Schiller's  U  i7/i«^/»i  Tell  (1898)  and  Tkirtjf 
Yearn''  M'ttr  (1809),  and  GJoetbe's  Hermann  vnd 
Doroth'fi  ilWiK 

PALICEB,  Be.njamu;  Morgan  (1818— ).  An 
American    Presbyterian    elerjo^rman.    born  in 

Charleston,  S.  C.     He  wa»  a  ntudent  at  the 
University  of  Oeorgia,  and  studied  theolog>'  at 
Coltnnliia  Theological  Scminarj*.  S.  C.  After 
wards  he  was  in  charge  of  churches  at  Savannah 
(  1841-43)  and  at  Columbia  (1843-4H).    He  had 
the  chair  of  Church  history  and  polity  iu  Uie 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary  from  1 853  until 
when  hp  fwk  (^hnrpr  nf  the  First  Pr<  >liv 
t«  riuu  (  luirch  at  New  Orleans,    lie  wu(*  uiodi  ra 
tor  in  the  first  General  Assembly  at  Au<:\i-ita, 
Ga.,  in  1861.   In  1847  he  founded  The  Southern 
Preahpterian  Review. 

FALMEB,  Kdwahi)  JIf.srv  (1S40S'2).  An 
Knglish  Oriental  .scholar,  lie  was  born  in  Cam- 
briclge,  and  went  into  business  in  Ixtndon.  In 
1803  he  entered  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  frraduated  in  1807.  and  'was  in  that  year 
appointfd  frllnw.    Trt  ho  went  to  Sinni  on 

the  Sinai  >nrvcy  exjx'dilioii ;  and  in  l^TO  ho 
again  tnadc  i-xplnrations  in  the  desert  of  Tih, 
EdcMU,  and  Moab  with  C.  F.  T.  Drake.  In  1871 
he  heoime  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge.  In 
1881  he  resigned  this  position  and  went  to  I-on- 
don,  where  he  engagea  in  Jouroalisni.  In  1882 
he  w«n  aeut  on  n  aeemt  service  missioD  among 


the  Bedouin  tribes  to  induce  them  not  to  ally 
themselvea  with  Arabi  Pasha  (q.v.)  in  his  re- 
bellion against  the  Khedi\e.  He  nut  with 
eminent  success,  but  while  on  the  mission  was 
beinjed  by  a  guide  and  shot  by  the  rebels. 
Palmer  van  a  prolific  writer  on  Oriental 
topics.  Among  his  worlcs  are  tlie  following: 
Oriental  Mysticism,  Theosophy  of  the  Persians 
(1807);  r^e  Desert  of  the  Exodus  (2  vols., 
1871);  The  Kcgeb  or  Hlouth  Arabic  Language 
(1874;  2d  ed.  1885) }  A  ConeUe  Dietvmurjf  of 
the  Penian  Language  (1876  ;  2d  ed.  1884)  t 
FnfjtiKh-I*rr.<;ian  Dictionnri/,  cf>niplotcd  after  hie 
diiilh  by  U.  \a:  Strange  (ISs:?);  a  trnnslation 
of  the  Koran  in  the  series  Sarrcd  liouL.s  of  the 
F.'iHt  (1880)  ;  several  translations  from  and  into 
Persian;  The  Poetical  Works  of  Brh^t-r<ldi% 
Zokeir  c/  Mgtfpt,  viith  a  Metrieal  Knglish  Trant' 
lation,  ifote»  an4  IntroduetUm  (1876-77;  the 
notes  were  never  nnldisliod)  ;  and  a  Simplified 
(JrammaT  of  llindualani,  Persian,  and  Arabic 
( 1882 ;  2d  ed.  1885) .  Onualt  his  lA^  hj  Walter 

j!.--;int  I  I  ondon,  1883) . 

PALSLBR,  Krasti  h  (1S17— ).  An  .\merican 
sculptor.  lie  was  born  at  Ponijiey,  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.,  April  2,  1817.  lie  was  a  cai^ 
penter  by  trade,  but  in  1846^  entered  unon 
an  artisiic  career  in  Albany  as  cameo-cutter, 
lie  then  attempted  sculpture,  and  in  1851  ex- 
hibited his  first  marble  bust,  the  "Iniknt  Ceres," 
at  the  Academy  of  Design,  New  York.  His  works 
incluAi  the  bas-reliefs  "Faith,"  -Meny,"  ami 
*'BnoB  in  Bondage;"  the  ideal  busts  "Eesigna' 
tion."  "Spring,"  and  "June;"  portrait  busts  of 
Alc\an<ler  Ilaniiltnn,  Washinfrton  Irving,  nnd  of 
Dr.  Arn».-.by.  W'ashinfitnii  I'nrk,  Albanv.  N.  V.; 
and  the  statues  "Tlie  Sleei)ini[;  T'eri,"'  "'fhe  White 
Captive,"  and  "The  Angd  of  the  Sepulchre" 
(Rural  Cemetery,  Albany,  V.  Y.). 

PALKEB,  Geohok  Hkrhkkt  (1842—).  An 
American  educator  aud  \iriter  on  classical  and 
pedagogical  subjects.  He  was  Ijom  in  Boston, 
gnuluated  at  Harvard  in  186^  studied  at  Tubin- 
gen, Germany,  and  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary,  became  instructor  in  Creek  nt  Harvard 
College  in  1870,  ajjsistant  professor  in  philosophy 
tliere  in  1Sh:{.  and  Alford  jirofessor  of  natural 
religion,  moral  philosophy,  and  civil  poUtv  in 
1880.  He  was  twice  married,  flrat  to  Ellen  Mar- 
garet Wellman  (1871-79),  nert  (1887)  to  Alice 
Freeman,  then  president  of  Wellesley  College. 
His  |)uli)ieat  inns  include  Ycir  Fduration,  The 
Glory  of  the  Imperfect,  S>  If  Cultivation  in  Eng- 
lish, and  translations  of  the  O^fMep  of  Homer 

nnd  the   t  ji / K/<.t|c  of  Sophocles. 

FALMBB,  Jau£S  Suedden  (1810-67).  An 
American  naval  officer,  bom  in  New  Jersey.  He 
entered  the  United  States  Kaw  as  midabipman 
in  1826,  was  made  lieutenant  in  1836,  and  dnr- 
inj;  the  Mexican  War  commanded  tlie  Idtxkado 
schooner  Flirt.  In  ISiiS  he  was  promoted  to  be 
coMiniander,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  be  was  in  command  of  the  /roguots  of  the 
Mediterranean  sqaadron.  He  was  soon  recalled 
and  attachcf!  to  Admiral  Dupont's  blockading 
fleet ;  was  made  captain  in  1862,  led  the  advance 
in  the  passage  of  tlie  X'ick'-lmrj,'  batlcrics.  nnd 
participated  in  the  fight  with  the  (  on federate 
ram  Arkanaas.  In  1863  be  WBi  promoted  to  be 
emnmodorei  He  became  a  etose  friend  of  Far- 
ragut,  whoie  flag  capUin  he  was  at  Mobile  Bay 
ana  Xew  Orleans.  In  1860  he  "waa  made  Mar> 
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admiral,  and  commanded  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron  until  his  death. 

FALMEB,  John  (c.1742-98).  An  English 
actor,  born  iu  LK)udon.  Hp  nnilr  his  lirHt  appear- 
•noe  on  the  stage  in  17ti:^.  but  <zaincd  no  great 
Bucceea  until  17ti8.  In  1772  ite  placed  at  Liver- 
pool, and  four  years  afterwmrda  reappeared  at 
the  Haymarket,  vht-re  in  1777  he  ua?*  llio  first 
tji>»eph  Surface  iu  The  School  for  Smndai. 
Palmer  built  the  Royalty  in  1786,  bvit  never 
made  it  a  success.  The  pamphleteering  war 
in  which  he  then  engaged  broke  bis  spirit  and 
health,  and  he  died  on  the  stage  in  the  fourth 
act  of  lewis's  Castle  Bpectre,  in  which  he  was 
pli>yi:i-  Father  Pliilip. 

PALJCEB^  Jouif  McAuLEZ  (1817-1900).  An 
Anwricatt  soldier  and  political  leader,  l>om  at 
Eagle  Creek,  Scott  County.  Ky.  In  18^11  he 
rPTOOved  to  Illinois  and  in  is:^!i  was  adniittt  d  to 
the  bar.  He  took  nn  at-tivc  inton'st  in  jmlitifs, 
and  was  clectfd  by  the  Democrats  to  the  8tat« 
Senate  in  1852,  but  soon  afterwards  beeanie 
identified  with  the  new  Kepublioan  Pnr^,  wan 
chosen  a  delegate  to  its  fint  national  eooTen- 
tion,  and  in  ls.")(i  z<'iilously  supported  Frf-mont's 
candidacy.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Fourteenth 
lUioois  Volunteers,  and  on  December  20,  1861, 
was  promoted  to  be  brigadter^general.  He  served 
with  Frt^mont  in  Missouri,  and  with  Pope  at  New 
Madrid  (M«rtli  13,  1862)  and  Island  No.  10 
(A])ril  H.  lS«i2).  The  same  year  \w  \\;>>  i\<i\ antvil 
to  the  rank  ot  major-general  and  ^-ivi  n  <  unimand 
of  a  divi.sion,  which  he  led  at  Miufrceslioro 
(Oeeember  31, 1802,  to  January  2, 1803).  At  the 
battle  of  Cbiekamauga  (September  19-SO,  186,1) 
he  led  one  of  Crittcmli  n's  divisions,  and  at  Chat- 
tanooga commanded  the  Fourteentli  (  urps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Tli-^  coips  formed 
part  of  Thomas's  command  during  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  and  took  part  in  the  despemte  ebai^ 
at  Kenesaw  Mountain  (June  27,  1804),  and  in 
the  battle  at  Peach  Tree  Creek  (July  20,  1804), 
soon  aftrr  ^vhil■h  I'aliiifr  u'avc  up  his  conmiaiid. 
In  isns  he  was  elected  liovernor  of  Illinois  by 
the  Hepublitans,  I)ut  four  years  Inter  returned 
to  the  ]>eniocratic  Par^,  and  in  1876  energet- 
ically supported  fiainnef  J.  Tilden.  In  1890  he 
ms  elected  Tnited  States  Senator,  and  in  T^OO 
accepteil  the  noiniiialion  for  President  from  the 
Gold  Dctnr  T  ,. 

PAUCER,  JoUN  WlLLUMSON  (1825-90).  An 
American  poet,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  4, 
182.'j.  He  studird  niedic-ine,  was  eit.v  physician 
in  1849,  went  to  China  in  1851.  volunteered  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  was  sur- 
geon on  a  vrar  steanuTr  in  the  Burmese  cam- 

{laigns  (18S2-SS).  He  was  war  correspondent 
or  the  New  York  Trihtmr.  In  1853  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  \^rote  for  various  pub- 
licati<ins  till  his  death.  lie  wr>te  nn\i>|s  und 
iKmks  of  travel,  e.g.  The  Acer  <in<f  the  <tid,  or 
California  and  India  in  Romantic  Aiij>ecta 
(1859).  and  many  poema,  which  have  been  col- 
lected ( lOOI ) .  He  is  best  known  for  his  stirring 
ballad  Htonerrall  Jnckunn'it  IVfiy,  written  Sep- 
tember 17.  1802,  while  the  battle  of  .\ntietam 
was  in  pro^'ress.  He  was  also  an  <»<litori.nl  as- 
sistant on  the  /n/enuiltonai,  the  Century,  an<l 
the  Btwidmd  dictionaries. 

PALMER,  Nathamkl  Browx  (17^9  l^TT). 
An  American  sea-captain,  the  discoverer  of  the 


Palmer  Archipelago,  lie  was  born  at  Stonington, 
Conn.,  and  was  educated  at  a  private  school.  He 
went  to  sea  at  Uie  aga  oi  fourteen,  and  in  1821,  in 
command  of  the  sloop  ffero,  n  vessel  of  only  40 

tons,  set  out  from  Yankee  Harbor  in  the  South 
Shetlands  to  investigate  a  new  land  that  had 
bei'ti  si^'hted  to  the  snuliiw  ai  d.  On  his  l  et  urn 
from  tliis  land  he  met  the  Kussiau  exploring 
expedition  under  Bellinghausen.  The  region  that 
he  discovered  was  for  more  than  half  a  centnry 
held  to  be  a  portion  of  that  spur  of  the  alleged 
Antarctic  contimiit  which  lies  hehnv  South 
America;  but  more  recent  iiivestigatiomi  have 
shown  that  it  is  merely  a  part  of  the  archipelago 
lying  aiwve  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  oontinenut 
mass.  Palmer  was  snbsequcntly  In  command  of 
various  clipper  shipis  and  was  himsidf  a  designer 
of  clippers,  anionp  them  the  Hoi/iui  and  t!ie  (Ori- 
ental. In  18>',»  he  retired  from  tiie  sea.  He 
became  a  director  of  the  Fall  Biver  line  oi 
steamers  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  build- 
in'-  tl  f<  Urixtol  and  the  Providenrr. 

PAT.MKB>  Bat  (1808-87).  An  Americwi 
clergyman  and  hymn-writer.    He  was  bom  st 

Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  studied  at  Phillips 
Acadtsmy,  Andover,  Mas^i.,  and  graduated  from 
Yolc  College  in  1830.  After  graduation  be 
taught  in  a  private  school  in  New  York  City, 
andiater  became  associated  with  Prof.  E.  A.  An- 
drews in  conducting  a  young  ladies*  institute 
at  Nt'w  Haven,  Conn.  Becoming  a  licentiate  in 
he  was  called  to  the  ]m>tor.ite  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Cliurch.  iiath,  .Maine,  in 
1835,  where  he  remained  until  18.tO,  when  h« 
resigned  to  accept  a  call  from  the  First  Coo* 
gregntionat  Church.  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  IfHM  he 
relinquished  pastoral  work  and  became  secretary 
of  the  American  Congregational  ("nion  at  Ntw 
York.  The  years  previous  to  his  death  were 
spent  at  Newark,  N.  J.  He  is  ehietly  remem* 
bered  as  a  writer  of  hymns,  one  of  which — "My 
faith  looks  up  to  Thee" — exists  in  twenty  differ* 
ent  languages.  His  collections  of  hymns  are: 
Hiftiinn  iiiid  .^(irrrd  f'icrea  (1865)  ;  Uumna  of  My 
Holy  Hours  (1808);  and  Voicea  of  Hope  mmd 
atadnau  (1880). 

FALHEB,  ror.NKKi.i..  first  Karl  of  S,  llx  rue 
(1812-95).  An  English  politician  and  judge. 
He  graduated  in  1834  from  Oxford  after  a 
brilliant  career  there,  and  received  his  master's 
degree  in  1836.  In  the  following  year  he  wax 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  Ixeanie  noted  for 
his  keen  and  subtle  mind  and  his  va>t  learning. 
In  1847  be  entered  Parliament  for  Pl\-ntouth 
and  joined  the  adherents  of  Peel.  After  a  varied 
Parliamentary  career,  lonng  hia  seat  on  two 
oeeasions,  he  l»eeame  Solicitor  rjeneral  in 
Palmerston's  Cabinet  iu  18ft  1,  and  in  1863  M- 
torney  '  leneral,  which  po-l  he  held  utitil  1866. 
Palmer  },'ave  an  independent  support  to  Glad- 
stMue.  and  in  1872  beosmo  Lord  Cnancellor.  and 
was  roiaed  to  the  pcengs  as  Baron  Selbome  of 
Sell>ome.  As  Chancellor,  Selbome  bad  tntwh  to 
do  with  ihe  reformation  of  the  judiciary.  Tn  isTt 
he  WHfi  disiidaeed,  but  again  biHanie  t'liaiu>  Ilor 
in  1880,  and  in  1882  was  created  \  i-c.  unt 
Wolnier  of  Blaclcrooor  and  Earl  of  Selborne.  He 
was  opposed  to  lumie  rule  for  Ireland,  and  be- 
eame  a  Liberal-I'nionlst.  Selbome  also  wrote 
several  works  on  hymns,  and  held  at  different 
tiiiir-  po-t~  of  honor  in  the  universitiM*  reoeir- 
ing  also  various  honorary  degrees. 
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PALMEI^  SiUCVEl.  (ISO&^l).  An  Eoigliah 
landscape  painter,  illnatrator,  and  etelwr.  He 

was  born  at  Ncwinci^tori,  January  27,  1805.  He 
first  studii'd  viudor  an  obscure  artist  nauitd 
VVate,  and  then  in  the  antiqut-  mIuhiI  of  the 
British  Museum;  but  his  style  wa-*  lnnned  under 
the  influence  and  advice  vi  liis  tathcr-in-law, 
John  Qrinneil,  and  William  Blake.  After  aketeh- 
ingr  extensiTely  in  Wales  and  Devonehire,  he 
wnt  to  Rome  in  1837,  reuiaininf;  there  two 
years.  From  this  time  he  devoted  himself 
ni;iiiily  to  water  colors,  becoming  a  full  member 
of  the  Water  Color  Society  in  1854.  He  ako 
Uliiatrated  a  number  of  worlcs,  the  tteat  of  which 
Were  Milton's  ('omuK,  f/Allcffro,  and  11  Pvnseroso. 
Palmer  was  the  last  of  the  ideal  sdiool  of 
landscape  painters,  rcprcstiittd  in  England  by 
Wiiiion«  Turner,  and  others.  His  paintinj^, 
nmiUy  aquarelles,  arc  good  in  color  and  chiefly 
eharaeteriMd  by  wealth  of  poetic  feeling.  AmoDC 
the  beet  ure:  **I>ream  on  the  Apennines^ 
(isn4);  "Curfew"  (ISTn)  ;  "Tlu-  Waters  Mur- 
muriiiK"  (1877);  "The  iiasltin  tJate"  (1881); 
"The  Ikllman"  (1882);  and  the  "Street  of  tlio 
Tombs,  Pompeii"  (1870),  an  oil  painting.  A» 
an  etcher  he  is  placed  in  the  first  rank  by  Ruskin 
and  Ilamerton;  he  liecanH*  a  member  of  the 
Etchers'  Club  in  ISSS.  His  best  plates  include: 
"Tlie  Sleeping  Shepherd,"  "The  Skylark."  and 
"The  Rising  Moon"  (1857);  "The 'Herdsman" 
(1865)  ;  "Morning  of  Life"  (1872)  ;  "The  Lonely 
Tower"  (1880).  Like  his  water  colors,  his  etch- 
ings are  highly  finfahed  and  are  marked  by  a 
subtle  treatnu'iil  of  li;:ht.  His  IUcnuy  proclivi- 
tieH  are  shown  by  his  tran.-ilatisiu  »if  Vergil's 
L't  hxjins^  which  he  l>egjin  to  illustrate,  but  wm- 
pletcd  only  one  etching,  "The  Opening  of  the 
Fold,**  before  hie  death,  which  oeeurred  near 
Reigate,  May  24,  1881.  Consult:  A.  H.  Palmer, 
Samuel  Palmer,  Painter  and  Etcher  (London, 
1891)  ;Yarl^,^aiii«ieI/>)B<mer»Jfemoir(ih.,  1882). 

PALICEB,  Waltfr  I.wst  ( isr> t-1.  An 
American  landscape  i)aiiit(  r.  1I»>  wan  iHirn  at 
Albany,  X.  Y.  He  was  a  jnijiil  of  F.  S.  Church 
at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  1870-72,  and  of  Caroiua 
Duran  in  Faris.  He  became  noted  for  his 
landscapes,  especially  winter  st-enea  with  snow 
efTects,  but  also  painted  Venetian  scenes.  His 
chief  works  include:  "Venice"  (1882),  in  private 
possession,  T-mn,  Mass.;  "Januarj"  (1887); 
''Autumn  :\Iorning"  (1892);  "Panorama  of 
Venice,"  "Domes  of  La  Salute,"  "End  of  a 
Winter  Day."  and  •Under  the  Pines"  (1806); 
"The  OpfTi  Door"  nnoi).  Hi  wa,  awardetl  the 
second  Hall;;art(ii  iiri/c  at  N»'W  York  in  1887, 
and  a  ^'old  jiudul  at  the  World's  Cidumbian 
Exhibition  in  181*3,  and  received  honoralde  men- 
tion at  Paris  in  1000.  He  is  a  nienilxr  of 
the  National  Academy,  the  Society  of  American 
Artiflts,  and  the  American  Water-Color  Society. 

VAXMSadn  im  OUVA,  pUPmA-r^n'  dft 

6-li^va  (Rp.,  rainier  of  tli.j  Oliv.-  Tr,r).  The 
first  of  a  st'iics  of  cliivalrouH  luitiaiH*?*  written 
in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  in  imitation  of  the 
earliest  and  most  famous  work  of  the  kind,  the 
Awto«U»,  and  likewise  of  great  importance  in  the 
development  of  the  nio<lern  novel.  The  Polmcrin 
de  Oliva  is  attributed  to  Franrinco  Vflzquez,  and 
seems  to  belonj,'  to  about  l.'ill.  I'hc  -ci  irs  of 
Palmerincg  ended  witli  the  f'almcriu  tit  tiKitn- 
terra  (c.l544)  of  the  Portupuese  Francisco  de 
Moraea.   Consult  the  EngU^  translations  of 


this  latter  romauc*'  by  Anthony  Munday,  begun 
in  1569  and  completed  in  1505,  and  by  Sotttliey 

(1807).  The  ciirliest  French  Mmerin  ap- 
peared at  Lyons  in  1553. 

PALMERSTON,  pilm'er  ston,  Hk.nby  John 
Tempu:,  Third  Viscount  (1784  1865).  A  cele- 
brated English  statessMn.  He  was  bom  in 
Hampshire,  October  20,  1784,  a  dc-cf  tKlant  of  an 
old  and  historic  family.  Reei  i\ iii<,'  his  early 
education  at  home  under  on  Itiiliaii  ntMLro-  and 
at  Harrow.  Pjihucr-toti  -studied  later  in  the  Lni- 
versity  of  Kdiiil>ui^li,  under  Dugald  Stewart,  in 
whose  family  he  lived,  and  at  Saint  John's 
Collcite,  Cambridjte,  where  he  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  ISOtJ.  His  eminent  nlulitii  j  were 
early  recognized,  for  he  was  scarwly  of  ago 
when  the  Tory  Party  in  the  university  selected 
him  (1806)  as  their  candidate  to  succeed  Pitt. 
Twice  unsucoeasful,  be  entered  Parliament  for 
Newtown,  which  sent  be  held  till  1811.  when  he 
was  chosen  at  Oambridge  and  represented  his 
alma  ni'il-r  for  twenty  yrar^.  only  losing  his 
seat  when  he  U'came  a  memlMT  of  the  Grey 
Ministry  and  8up|Kjrted  the  Reform  Hill,  .\fter 
a  term  for  Bletehingley,  and  one  for  South 
Hampshire,  he  found  a  seat  at  Tiverton,  in  183S, 
wliicli  he  Ih  Id  till  his  death.  In  180i)  he  ncii'i>ted 
ilie  olliif  of  Sivntary  at  War  in  the  Duke  of 
I'ortiaiurs  Administration.  This  oflii-e  he  held 
during  the  government*  of  Perceval,  Liver- 
pool,  Canning,  (;!oderich,  and  Wellington — a 
period  extending  from  1809  (o  1828.  There  was 
ample  scojm'  at  the  War  Office  for  Palmcrston's 
admiiii>i  rutive  talents  and  activity.  The  mili- 
tary system  swarmed  with  abuses,  and  tli>'  lalwr 
thrown  upon  the  Secretaiy  at  War  during'  the 
peninsular  campaign  waa  prodigious.  Palmer* 
ston  early  attached  hfrnnelf  to  the  Canning  sec- 
tion rpf  the  LiverpiKd  Adminiiitration.  and  ac- 
« j>lid  a  seat  in  the  Catiim a  of  Canning.  His 
oflieial  connection  with  the  Tory  Party  eeascil  in 
1828,  when  Wellington  insisted  on  accepting 
Huskisson's  resignation,  which  was  followed  by 
Palmcrston's  retirement.  The  Ihike's  Govern- 
ment was  swept  away  in  tlie  reform  flood  of 
1830,  and  I'.ai  i  (in  y,  w  ho  hi'i  aiuc  Prime  Miii 
ister,  ollend  tlie  seals  ot  the  Foreign  Ollitt!  to 
Palmerston.  The  Kiiroiiean  horiion  was  so  dis- 
turbed at  this  crisis  that  war  seemed  inevitable* 
but  Palmereton  brought  about  friendly  relations 
with  the  new-  King  of  I'raiirp  T.oiii-  Pliilip|>c, 
and  the  two  e<r)untries  thus  acting  in  reasonable 
harnjony,  the  independence  of  Relgixira  was  ef- 
fected, and  constitutional  governments  were 
established  in  Spain  under  Queen  bahella.  and 
in  Portugal  und<'r  Queen  Maria.  In  addifinn  to 
the  above  questions  Palmerston  had  to  dwil  witii 
Eastern  [troldcii i-.  He  sujtported  Turkey  against 
Rti<-iaii  a^'L'i . -sion.  Later  (1840)  he  united  with 
Lu-Mu  aL'aiii-i  Fnnce  to  curb  the  rising  power 
of  Meheniet  Ali,  apparently  fearing  that  French 
influence  in  Egypt  nn'ght  endanger  England's 
i-ommunication  with  India.  The  r'l'ii'n  ^^^ir  of 
1840-42  resulted  in  the  opening  of  five  (  tiincM- 
ports  to  trade.  In  1841  the  Quintuple  Treaty  to 
suppress  the  African  slaVe  trade  was  negotiated, 
but  failed,  being  opposed  by  Lewis  Cans  on  ac- 
itiunt  of  the  right  of  visitation  ilau-e.  A  strong 
foreign  jKilicy.  a  blimt  and  aggre>^sive  style,  t'avc 
PahmTston  during  these  y.  ;ii-  L-reatcr  r<  ]  ii'  iiion 
abroad  than  in  F,iif.dand.  .At  lainie  he  favori-d  tree 
trade,  lahnr  laws,  sliorter  hours,  and  factory  acts. 

In  1841  Palmerston  went  out  of  office  with 
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the  WliinKi  on  the  quostiou  of  corn  duties;  but 
on  their  return  iu  184G  lie  resumed  the  seals  of 
the  KoKMLMi  oilicf.  His  secfui'l  forfi^rii  nl  niDi-. 
tration  tunii»hed  variouH  subjects  ut'  liustiie 
party  eritioisiu.  A  vote  of  censure  on  the  foreign 
poliqr  of  the  G(weniment  wai  oarried  in  1850  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley (afterward-  Karl  of  D<rltv1.  A  coonter- 
res-oliition,  npiiroviii^  iho  fuieign  policy  of  the 
CSoveninient,  was  thereuiwn  moved  in  tlie  IIou»e 
of  Commons.  The  debate  lasted  four  nightn.  In 
December.  1851,  however,  Pahnerston  was  di*' 
nii.s.st>d  from  the  KussrII  Cabinet.  He  had  in  an 
unoflicial  oral  way  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
eoup  d'etat  of  l^oiiis  Napoleon,  «it1iout  cim-iult- 
in;;  either  tlio  Preuiifr  or  the  t^ueen ;  and,  as 
explanations  were  refused,  her  Majesty  exer- 
ciited  her  right  of  disinieeing  her  Minister.  A 
few  wedcs  later  Paltnerfitfin  avenired  himself  by 
bringin^T  about  the  fall  of  tin-  Rusm'II  Ailiiiinistra- 
tion  on  u  c<)iii])arativily  triding  ijuesliiin  regard- 
in;;  the  militia.  He  refuiiod  an  offer  from  the 
Earl  of  Derby  to  join  the  Government  which 
tliat  statesman  was  connnissioned  to  form,  but 
aewpted  the  post  of  Home  Secretary  in  the 
coalition  Administration  of  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen in  1852.  The  fall  of  this  (luvi  niimnt,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mismanai^mcnt  in  ttie  Crimean  \V  ar, 
placed  PalmerstoQ  In  the  position  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter, to  which  he  was  unanimously  called  by  the 
voiee  of  the  nation  (February.  1855).  He  vUsov- 
ously  in  iisci  u((  <l  the  RusKinn  war  until  Selxasto- 
pol  waii  takcu  and  peace  was  made.  His  (Jovern- 
ment  was  defeate<l  in  March,  lS.*i7,  on  Cohdm  s 
motion  condemnatory  of  the  Chinese  war.  Par- 
liament was  dissolved,  and  Palnierston  met  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  larjje  majority.  But 
his  Atlministration  fell  in  February,  isr>8,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Conspiracy  Hill.  iiiliiKiid  to  pro 
tect  lureipn  rulers  against  tiie  machinations  of 
plotting  refugees.  A  short  Conservative  admin- 
istration followed;  but  in  June.  1850,  Palmerstoo 
was  ainiin  called  to  the  post  of  FirHt  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  aii<l  rronii«  r.  wliidi  iic  rontinued  In  fill 
up  to  hi.^  death,  lii.s  ^yii)|«ithies  were  aUvay.-* 
with  oppressed  nationalities,  so  he  favored 
Italian  unity,  and  opposed  the  war  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  against  Denmark  in  1804.  It  was 
liis  ambit  inn  to  Ix'  considered  the  mini-ster  of  a 
nation  railur  ttiau  tlie  minister  of  a  political 
partv;  atnl  iiis  oppunruls  wcri-  constrained  to 
admit  thut  lie  luld  utHtH!  with  mure  ijeneral  ac- 
eept4incc  than  any  Kngli«h  minister  since  the 
time  of  Chatham.  As  an  orator,  he  was  usually 
homely  and  unpretending,  btit  always  sensible 
nnd  practical.  Hp  was  a  ilixdroiis  tactician, 
and  a  ready,  willy,  aud  often  brilliant  debater. 
He  was  i»<ipular  as  a  minister,  bc^uisc  he  was 
thorouichly  English  iu  bis  ends  and  aims.  He 
died  without  issue  October  18,  1865.  T..ord  Dal- 
ling  (Sir  llcnry  Bulwer)  pre|)arcd  tlic  I.ifr  >>f 
Pahnrrston  to  /.S}7.  in  three  volumt^;  this  work 
was  comjdctcd  by  Sir  Evelyn  Ashley  in  two  addi- 
tional volumes  (London,  1870-701.  Consult  also: 
Ashley,  Life  and  Vorrcapon4mre  of  firnrtf  John 
Temple,  ]  isrutint  I'ahiwrslon  (London.  1S78)  ; 
Samlcrs.  I,ifr  of  Mxcouut  I'ahncrston  ( ib., 
ISSS)  :  Lorn.  Hinffniphtt  of  J.ord  I*)ilnirr>it4>H 
( New  York,  1891 ) ;  Francis,  Opinions  and  Policy 
of  VtscotfMf  Palmeraton  (London,  1802). 

PALXBTTB.  A  conventional  ornament,  so 
mlted  because  of  its  resemblance  to  a  palm-leaf. 


of  which  it  is  a  oonvenilonaliMd  form.  It  «m 
ven,-  generally  used  In  Greek  art,  either  carved 

or  paiiiUd,  upon  friezes,  eoluiims,  \a^  s.  cloth.s, 
etc.  i>ia<x  the  ReuaibiAnce  it  has  t>een  trnjuentiy 
applied  in  modem  decoration. 

PALMETTO  (from  Sp.  palmito,  diminutive 
of  palma,  palm).  Mabal  I'uhnrfto.  A  species  of 
palm,  a  native  of  niaritinie  [)art.s  of  North  .Vmer- 
ica,  from  Florida  to  Isorth  Carolina,  found 
farther  north  than  any  other  American  species 
of  imlm.  It  attains  a  height  of  40  to  i>0  fert, 
ana  has  a  crown  of  large  palmate  leaves,  the 
blade  from  i  ic  tMot  to  ti\e  feet  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  tiie  footstalk  long.  The  flowers  are 
small,  greenish,  and  in  long  nuemes;  the  fruit 
black,  about  aa  long  m  a  pea-pod,  mud  inedible. 
The  leaves  are  made  into  hats,  mata,  etc.,  and 
are  alM)  largely  used  for  thatch.  The  tertiiiniil 
bud  or  eabbajje  is  eaten.  Tlie  \NO<>d  is  extrcmtly 
(>orous,  but  is  jiref*  rred  to  every  other  kind  of 
wood  in  North  America  for  wharves,  as  it  t» 
very  durable,  and  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
the  teredo.  A  sc<>oDd  American  species,  the  saw 
palmetto  (Serenoa  serrulata),  occurs  from 
South  (  arolina  to  Florida.  It  has  :i  short  stm 
and  numerous  ilubtered  fan-shaped  leiives.  h» 
berries  are  reputed  to  have  medicinal  properties. 
A  still  smaller  species  is  the  dwarf  palmetto 
(Saial  AdantomiU  a  stemlesa  speelea  which 
Ijears  a  cluster  of  leaves  a  foot  or  two  long.  (See 
Caiibace  Palm.)  The  Chams>rops  humilis  of 
the  south  of  Euro|>e  is  also  called  palmetto,  and 
tlir  name  i-  applied  to  oilier  sjwie^. 

PALMETTO  STATE.    .South  Carolina.  See 

States,  Populas  Names  of. 

PALMT,  pliFroA.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Cahiurju,  Italy,  situated  on  the  southwest  eoa-'t, 
■1\  miles  nortliea.st  of  Reggio  l>y  rail  i  Map: 
Italy,  K  9).  Near  by  rises  Mount  Elia.  cnn»- 
manding  a  niagnifloent  view,  and  sttfTOunded  fay 
vin^ards,  and  orange  and  olive  groves.  The  har* 
bor  affords  good  fishing.  Population  (commune), 
in  1881,  11,082;  in  1901,  13,297. 

PAUOSBI,  p&l'm^a'r»,  Ltnoi  (ISOI-M). 
An  Italian  physicist,  bom  in  Faicdtio.    He  was 

np|>ointed  professor  of  phy.-ies  at  the  University 
of  Naples  in  1847.  and  in  1S.'>4  Int  ame  «lire<;tor 
of  the  roi-ti-orolojjical  and  s<M»molo<;ieal  ohx-rva 
tory  on  the  slope  of  Mount  \  e>u\  iu>.  who^i^  erup- 
tions and  other  phenomena  he  studied  most  care- 
fully. He  published  a. series  of  annals  of  this 
observatory  (1809  73)  and  various  stndies  is 
elect rieity.  neisniology,  and  volcanoloi^'.  He  wm 
tlie  inventor  of  a  seismograph,  an  electrometer 
for  the  study  of  atmospheric  electricity,  and 
other  ni«  ».-orologieal  instruments. 

PALMIRA,  pnl  me'rA.  A  town  of  tiie  Prov- 
ince of  Santa  Clara.  Cuba,  8  miles  north  of 
Cienfu^s,  on  the  Cienfui^oe-8anta  Clara  Kail- 
way.  Palmira  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  district 
pro<lucing  largely  sugar,  corn,  and  tobacco.  Its 
population,  in  1899,  was  4519. 

PAXiUIBA,  pAl-me'rft.  The  capital  town  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Caura.  Colombia,  160  miles  southwest  of 
liogutA,  and  7  miles  fmm  the  ri'_'ht  bank  of  the 
Cauca.  It  is  situated  on  u  »pacious  plain  called 
Llanos  de  Malagsina,  famous  as  a  ri.  h  agricul- 
tural district,  and  esjteclally  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  fine  grade  of  tobacco.  .Stock  nusing  is  nlse 
an  important  industiy.   It  is  a  modem  town. 
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and  now  ranks  as  tli<>  ■second  in  the  de|mtmept» 
witit  a  population  of  about  12,500. 
PAIJUBTBT.   Sm  CHmoKAVcr. 

PALMITIC  ACID,  Cl,ai„(V  One  of  the  moat 
important  ol  the  fatty  nciiU.  In  a  pure  state, 
when  cryetallized  from  nleohol,  it  ooeun  in  the 

form  of  brautifiilly  white  aoicuhir  crVHtnls  nr- 
ranged  in  Uitt  likf  groups.  These  crv>tiiL-i  are 
(K'voi'i  of  niior  or  ta-tf.  ('<<niinunicutt-  a  Iiitty  feel- 
ing  to  the  linger,  melt  at  02'*  C'.,  and  s(iliil'ify  on 
cooling  in  the  form  of  crystalline  stale-*.  The 
acid  is  lighter  than  water,  in  which  it  is  in- 
soluble: bnt  it  dimolves  freely  In  hoillng  aleohol 
nnil  ill  ctlior,  and  tlu-  solutions  h.ivc  a  distinctly 
acid  reaction.  In  muiall  quantities  it  may  be 
distilled  without  decuniposing,  if  the  luat  l)o 
carefully  regulated;  and  it  may  be  di«tilled  in 
way  quantity  under  redue«>(t  preeenre.  Hie  nen- 
tml  paliuitates  of  the  nIknIieA  constitute  Bonp^t, 
and  are  soluhic  in  warm  water;  if.  however,  their 
solutions  are  largely  diluted  with  (  olii  water,  they 
arc  decomposed,  an  insoluhle  aciti  nult  being  pre- 
cipitated, while  a  half  of  the  alkali  remnlns  in 
solution.  The  other  nwMt  important  oompounds 
of  palmitic  acid  are  tiuwe  which  it  forms  with 
glycerin  and  with  cetyl  nlrahoT.  With  plyrerin 
this  acid  forms  three  pomjHnni<lH,  tJie  most  im- 
jwrtant  of  which  i«  palmitin  (q.v.).  In  combina- 
tion with  cetyl  alcohol,  whose  composition  ia  rep- 
naenied  bj  the  formuta  CxJRnOB,  it  ia  tbe  main 
constituent  of  spermaceti  (q.v.),  and  as  palmitate 
of  melissyl  it  occurs  in  l)ecHwax.  The  calcinni 
salt  <if  pMlinilic  acid  ia  found  in  adipocero,  it« 
Mtdium  salt  in  blood  and  in  st  rouH  fluids.  Pal- 
mitic acid  was  Unt  obtained  from  palm  oil — 
hence  its  name.  It  may  be  obtained  from  oleic 
acid  by  fintinj?  with  camtic  potaah  (see  Civac 
Acid),  but  is  now  nsnally  prepared  either  fnin 
Japan  wax  or  myrtle  wa.x. 

PAli'mmr,  or  Tln-PAX.Hrn!v.  A  white  fat, 

u<inn!!y  nrrurriiif.'.  when  cry-italltml  from  ether, 
ill  th*'  fjuiu  ol'  a  mass  of  Nuntll  scaly  crj'stals, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluMe  in  ether 
and  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  a  con><tituent  of  al- 
most every  kind  of  fat,  and  is  the  preponderating 
ingredient  in  those  of  a  semi-solid  consistence, 
and  in  many  oils.  Tt  receives  Its  name  from  the 
abnndatK-c  in  wliidi  it  occurs  iri  jialin  oil,  from 
wliich  it  may  l>e  readily  obtiiine<l.  and  then  puri- 
fied by  roerystrillization  from  other.  Tlie  true 
melting-point  of  the  pure  substance  is  61**  C. 
(See  Steamiv.)  Chemically  it  is  a  compound 
fornied  by  the  union  of  one  molecule  of  glycerin 
with  three  molecules  of  palmitic  acid,  three 
niolerules  of  witi  r  i>eing  Set  free,  aeeniding  to 
the  following  equation: 

WiOH),  +  3C.»H„C0JI  = 
flIreBrIn  Palmitic  add 

raliiilttn  Water 
It  is  saponified,  or  broken  up  into  its  constituents 
with  formation  of  soap,  1^  boiling  with  the 

caust     ;i  M  alies. 

PALM  on*.  An  oil  obtained  from  the  fruit 
of  wvernl  8|>ecie8  of  palm.  When  fresh  it  is 
of  an  orange  tint,  sweetish  taste,  and  violet-like 
odor,    tt  is  of  the  consistency  of  butter,  for 

wliich  it  is  somotinie>i  u«rd,  and.  like  Imtter.  if 
fasily  l>ecomes  rancid.  It  is  )irejtared  by  boil- 
ing the  fruit  in  water.    It  is  ii^-d  in  candle  and 

soap  making,  and,  on  account  of  its  pleasant 
odor,  as  a  aeent  to  toilet  prqNimtionB. 


PALM  SUNDAY  (Lat.  Dominim  Palnu^- 
rum).  The  last  Sunday  of  Lent,  so  called  from 
the  custom  of  bleasing  branehes  of  the  palm  tree, 

or  of  othtT  trcofi  .substituted  in  those  countries  in 
which  palm  caiuiui  he  procured,  and  of  carrying 
tiic  blessed  braiiciies  in  procession,  in  comnicnio- 
ration  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  Christ  into 
.Terusalem  (John  xii.).  The  date  of  the  origin  of 
this  custom  ia  uncertain.  Some  special  celebra- 
tion of  the  day  is  described  as  early  as  .386,  but 
the  ceremony  of  blc-,sin^  the  branches  can  hardly 
be  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  ninth, 
or  possibly  the  eighth  century.  A  procession  is 
formed,  the  members  of  which  issue  from  the 
church  carrying  branches  in  their  hands,  and 
singing  thn  hymn  ot  Venantius  Fortunatos, 
"(}loria.  lints,  ct  honor"  In  the  Greek  Church 
the  book  of  the  Oospcis  is  borne  in  front.  In 
some  countries  a  priest,  or  occasionally  a  lay 
figure,  was  led  at  the  head,  mounted  upon  an 
ass,  a  usage  which  still  exists  in  Spain  and  in 
Spanish  Ameriea.  Before  their  return  to  the 
eburch  the  dnor^  havr  been  clnsed.  :i!td  certain 
fetroplies  of  the  hymn  are  sung  alleinaiely  by  a 
choir  within  the  (duirch  unci  by  the  jtrotT^sion 
without,  when,  on  the  sub-deacon's  knocking  at 
the  door  with  the  shaft  of  the  processional  croea, 
it  is  again  thrown  open,  and  the  procession  re< 
enteni.  During  the  singing  of  the  passion  in  the 
solemn  mn'*s.  which  etisues,  tlie  con^'re'r.il  ion  hold 
the  palm  branch  in  their  hands,  and  at  the  con- 
<  lu-ion  of  the  service  it  is  carried  home  to  their 
respective  hooses,  where  it  is  presenred  during 
the  year.  The  ashes  employed  in  the  servlee  m 
Ash  x^'edncsday  are  made  by  burning  the  palms 
of  the  preceding  year. 

FAIJI4VIPT.  AUrd.  SeeSwin. 

PAIJI.WBXVXL,  SeeGau-Onr. 

PALWTY^BA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  HaXfWfxi,  trims 
lation  of  lleb.  Tadmor,  Tadmor,  from  tUmAr. 
palm-tree).  The  Greek  Tadmor,  connected  by 
tradition  with  a  city  built  by  King  Soloujon  (1. 
Kings  ix.  18;  II.  Chron.  viii.  4),  an  ancient  city 
in  an  oosis  of  the  Syrian  desert,  l.iO  miles  north- 
east of  Damascus  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  II  .>). 
It  owed  its  importance  to  two  sprinjzs  of  \\ater 
which  produced  luxurious  vegetation.  Being  half- 
way between  the  Orontes  and  the  Euphrates,  it 
Iiecanie,  at  nn  early  date,  a  caravan  station 
for  the  trade  b<'twecn  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Tigris- Eiiphra tea  Valley.  Its  population  wa.s, 
therefore,  always  hybrid,  though  in  the  main 
Aramean.  The  city  is  first  nionlioned  in  b.c.  41 
in  connection  with  the  wars  of  Aatonins  against 
the  Parthians,  when  the  Triumvir  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  [to-  i  —  liin  - -If  of  it.s  riches.  At 
an  early  time  it  was  reckoiie<i  as  tKdoii;,'iii;,'  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  though  retaining'  a  larfje  measure 
of  independence.  No  Bouian  troops  were  sta- 
tinned  here,  and  Palmyra  had  to  patrol  the  dis- 
trict between  Damascus  and  the  Euphrates  with 
her  own  troops.  In  the  wars  of  Trajan  the  city 
was  almost  destroyed,  hut  waa  rebuilt  by 
Hadrian  (130)  and  called  liadrianopolis  or 
Hadriana  Palmyra.  It  was  ntado  a  Roman 
colony  under  Caracalla  (212),  receiving  the  Jut 
linlieum.  In  the  eonrm  of  time  a  8emi-lnde< 
pendent  monarchy  was  de\clnjv<.d  here.  Original- 
ly it  was  ■.'.■verned  by  a  senate,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  senator.  Ttie  lir.^t  senator  of  whom 
we  have  mention  was  Hairan,  son  of  Wabballat 
(222-83l{),  who  took  the  name  of  Septimltis. 
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He  was  followed  by  his  eon  Udaiuath 
(OdenatliiH) ,  \\]io  in  turn  was  followed 
by  hiri  mn  Hairuii  (vSepliiuiud  liairaucs, 
died  255).  He  was  followfd  by  hia  brother 
Udainath  11.^  whoj  though  still  called  Vir 
Conaularig,  wm  made  King  of  pBlni3rTtt  and  Vice- 
roy of  thi^  EinpcTor  for  the  Kit^if.  Aftor  hi<  (Jt-atli 
lie  was  gut'ii  the  lijj;li-.souinliii^'  titK-  ui  "Ivin;;  of 
Kind's'  (iiiseriptiou  of  thv  ,v(  ir  JTI  i.  I  lu-  i  it\ 
it.self  wan  (jovcrned  by  another  Palinyreiie, 
Scptiiiiiiis  Varode.H,  ns  procurator.  Udaiuath 
took  the  )>.ii  t  I  if  Rome  in  her  'war  ngainst  the 
Persian  Kim,'  S  iixjr;  relieved  Edessa,  recovered 
Nisibif*  anil  (  aiilKf  rJtU).  marched  ajjainst 
Ctewiphon,  lirove  out  liit'  I'ersiniiH,  exp<>lled  the 
(ictths  from  (.'appadoeia.  atut  jiiarchcii  into  Knie:ja 
(200).  He  aeema  to  have  had  Armenia,  Cilicia, 
Capfwdoeia,  Sjrria,  and  Ambia  fai  his  power. 
He  was  killed  in  tlie  year  207.  His  son  Wali- 
hallat  ( AtlienodoruM)  \vas  lo«)  youn;.'  to  rule,  and 
the  Prinee'^  mntlicr.  Zi  nnliiii  i  mi  l';i!inyrcne  Hai- 
Zabbai),  wielded  tlie  i?etpire  in  his  stead.  She 
bore  the  title  't^ueen  of  I'ahnyni  and  the  Flast,' 
and  slie  tried  to  free  herself  frt>ni  Koniao  tute- 
lage. Under  tier  rule  the  Palmyreiie  Tenlm 
reacherl  its  ^'rrntn-^t  cxteunion.  H<  r  a<lvi<i  r  and 
instrueU»r  in  (jiwk  was  the  Plalouic  piiiloso- 
pher  lA)niiinun.  She  defeated  the  Uonunn  army 
under  Ueraclianus,  and  attempted  to  add  Kgjpt 
to  ber  dominions,  sending'  thither  Zabdas  with 
an  army  of  70,000  men.  Though  be  occupied 
Alexandria  for  a  time,  he  was  driven  out  of 
E,L'>  ]'t  I -'70^  I)y  rriilms,  tin-  ;_'i  neral  of  Aurelian. 
The  I'Jnjperor  liinif^-lf  nian-hed  nijnin^t  her  in 
272.  and  beiny  only  wenkly  sujiimrtt  i  by  the 
Parthian  Varahran,  she  was  defeated  in  ^yria, 
and  Pnhnym  vrnif  be!<iegipd.  S^enobia  escaped  to 
the  Eupliriitf'-^.  but  ^\n'i  rnpttircil  and  graced  the 
triumpti  (  I  t!ic  <  ominrKir  in  -7i.  While  Aure- 
lian was  iin  hi>  \\a\'  linnic  the  Palms  n  ni  --  in-~c, 
appointed  a  certain  \ntinchus  their  ruler,  and 
massacred  tlie  Rouuiii  ;^arrison.  Aurelian  turned 
back  and  destroyed  the  city  (273),  taking  the 
motit  beautffiil  spoilR  of  the  Temple  to  Rome. 
The  eily  now  ln~t  it-^  I'liirf  iin]inriaiii  c  a^  a  trade 
tvntre,  the  earavans  hein;;  s«'nt  via  B(»sra  and 
Ctesiphon.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Diocletian 
(284-30a)  tO  rebuild  the  city.  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  first  Iliyrian  Tejvfment,  and  later  became 
also  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric.  .Tustinian 
rebuilt  the  churches  and  the  puldic  buildinps  and 
pl  ii  i  ii  a  LT  irri-i  n  there.  The  city.  howcM  r.  mr)- 
tiuued  ti>  ill  !  Inip.  It  was  taken  by  the  .Arabs 
under  Kli  iliii  in  fi34,  destniyi  d  ajjain  in  744, 
severely  injured  by  an  earthquake  in  1157,  and 
plundered  by  the  Tatars  under  Tamerlane  in 
iml  Ti>\\ard  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  l>nise  chieftain  Man  n<;hlu  fortified  it;  but 
the  fortifications  were  (h>>trovcd  by  the  Turks 
in  the  ae\'ent«-<>nth  century.  Since  then  the  place 
has  been  oecupicd  by  tlie  Anesse  Bedmiins.  The 
nin-Icrn  city  is  a  miserable  conplomeration  of  Bed- 
ouin huts,  containing!  about   1500  souIh. 

Palui.vra  was  an  Ararnenn  city,  thickly  over* 
laid  with  Greek  culture.  Its  municipality  was 
patterned  after  those  of  the  other  Greek  cities 
in  the  Human  Empire.  Its  ollicial-  hn  l  flrcck 
titlci*.  With  the  district  ar<nind  it.  it  fomud  a 
(separate  tariff  union,  tin-  cusinnis  bein;;  collected 

by  the  community  itself.  The  tariff  of  duties, 
ejnsfraved  on  stone,  found  in  18R2.  is  in  Palmy- 

r^  ri.'  aihl  fircek.  Tlir  r;ir.i\;in-  furnn  il  rc;:iilnr 
associations,  the  leaders  of  which  wore  the  promi- 


nent and  iniluential  men  of  the  place.  There 
were  also  j^nilds  of  goldsmiths  and  silvcrsnuiii-. 
Remains  of  a  Jewish  synagogue  were  imuul  Uu-re 
by  Euling  in  1883,  and  Mitwoch  in  1809.  The 
ruins  of  PalnQrra  were  discovered  by  Hunting* 
ton  in  1678  and  were  visited  by  Wood  ami 
T")invkins  in  !7.'>1.  Since  then  many  travclera 
iia\i-  tl(>s(  rilicil  tlie^ic  ruin*  and  have  given  an 
iiica  of  till'  iH-auty  and  stateliness  of  this  city 
in  liie  desert  at  the  time  of  its  grandeur.  Tlie 
prvnt  temple  of  liaal  had  a  colonnade  of  SM 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  50  feet  high.  There  mn!<t 
have  Ih'iii  immcrons  other  shrines,  a.s  the  Paliny- 
rene  pantheon  wa**  quite  extensive.  Tlie  wails  of 
Justinian  still  remain,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of 
the  aqueduct  and  many  beautifully  carved  com- 
memorative towers.  The  Palmytvne  langmms 
belon^^d  to  the  western  branch  of  the  Aramaic 
family.  The  script  is  a  development  of  the  Ara- 
maic liranrh  of  Semitic  writing  and  is  the  direct 
parftnt  of  the  s^juare  Hebrew.  A  large  number 
of  grave  inscriptions  have  l»een  fo<m<l,  not  only 
in  Palmyra  itself,  but  also  in  Rome*  Africa,  and 
Britain,  the  latter  set  up  by  soldiers  of  Bomaa 
legions  at  <>nc  time  (unutcn-d  in  Palmyra.  Most 
of  the  5rra\«'  inscriptions  aie  aiH'ompanied  by  re- 
liefs of  file  (iiail  inrsons,  most  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. The  iu.-<eri))lions  are  often  bilingual  and 
two  have  l>een  found  in  Dacia  only  in  Latia. 
Other  inscrijitions  have  been  found  engraved 
upon  clay  medallions,  which  evidently  served  as 
talismans.  ('imsult:  Mommsen,  Kiimische  (}c- 
schickte,  vol.  v.,  eh.  i.x.  (.3d  ed.,  Berlin,  188t)); 
Von  Oppenheim.  Voni  MiitclmiTr  zum  l't  ri*iftrhm 
Qolf,  vol.  L,  eh.  viii.  (Berlin,  1898) :  Wright, 
Alt  Aceount  of  Palmi/ra  and  Xemcbia  (New  Yorlc, 
I8l>5)  ;  Abnmelek-Lasarew,  Archiiologinrhc  I  n- 
h'rsuchuntftn  (Saint  Petersburp,  1885);  I)c 
V'ogdf',  Insn  ijil  Kjns  scmitit/ucs  l  I'aris,  1S<>1»  ; 
Sallet,  Die  Fiirstcn  vo»  Palmyra  (Berlin,  1866) ; 
Moritz,  Ziir  antihen  Topoffmphie  d/er  Polmfrmis 
(Hcrlin. 

PALMYBA.  A  city  and  the  county  jical  of 
Marion  County,  Mo.,  16  miles  southwest  of 
t^uinqy.  111.,  on  branches  of  the  Chica|ro,  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy  Railroad  (Map:  Missouri. 
E  2).  It  has  Centenary  Academv.  a  fine  court- 
house, fair  grounds,  and  a  'Big  Spring.'  The 
iii<lu--tric>  are  repre-^cntcii  by  llonr  ami  grist 
mills,  u  creamery,  a  pickle  factory,  and  a  car- 
riage and  wagcm  factory.  St>ttled  to  19M. 
Palmyra  was  laid  out  in  the  (fJlowini?  jear,  and 
incorporated  in  IR55.  Population,  in  1890,2515; 
in  1'>*Mt 

PALMYBA  PALM  (named  from  the  city  of 
Palmyra  in  Syria),  Aorvsaiw  fiabeUifer.  A 
s|>ecies  of  palm  with  a  magnificent  crown  of  fan- 
Niiap<-<1  leaves.  It  occurs  thmughotit  India  and 
the  Arehiptdago,  and  in  tropical  West  Aft  i  n. 
The  stem  attains  a  height  of  20  to  UM»  fei^t.  and 
tapers  slightly  upward.  The  leaves  are  about 
4  feet  long,  with  spiny-edged  statics  of  about 
the  same  length,  eadi  leaf  having  70-80  raja. 

The  fruit  is  somcwliat  trianLTular,  about  the 
si/e  of  a  cliihl's  luail.  having  a  Ihitk.  tibroii*, 
and  rather  succulent  y«llo\vi-.!i-bro\vn  or  glossv 
blaek  rind,  and  cont^iiniiig  three  seeds  each  as 
large  as  a  goose's  egg.  The  Palmyra  palm  ii  tbe 
most  common  palm  of  India,  growing  spnnta- 
neotisly  in  many  districts,  cultivated  in  other*, 
ainl  rrachiiig  as  far  north  at  latitude  .30".  It 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  palms  linown,  mure 
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tbtn  800  uses  having  been  cnuinerated  for  its 
diffeient  parts.    It  is  of  dow  growth,  and  tlii> 
wood  near  the  cireumforence  of  the  stem  in  old 
trees  is  verj'  hard,  black,  hea\-y,  durable,  sus- 
d'ptibli'  to  a  hi;,'h  poliHh,  and  valuabli',  easily 
divided  in  a   l(ingitu<linal   diriTtioii,   but  very 
difficult   to   cut   aeroH.H.     Tlu-    Palmyra  palm 
abounds  greatly  in  the  north  of  Ceylon,  forming 
extensive  forests;  aad  tlie  timber  is  exported  to 
th<-  n|l|lo^it^  coflist  of  India,  being  of  superior 
(lualily  to  tliat  which  is  nroduced  there.  It 
IH  uuieb  vi>t'd  in  hoii^i'  Imiliiiiiu'     Tin'  >(alk.s  of 
the  leaves  are  uscti  for  nuikinj;  itiues,  etc.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  thatching  huuscs^ ;  for  making 
baskets,  mats,  hats,  umbrellas,  and  large  fans; 
and  for  writing  upon.  Their  fibres  are  employed 
for  making  twine  and  -^iiiall  rojH-.    A  fliU'  dinvn 
found  nt  the  base  of  tlie  leafstalks  is  u>ed  lor 
straining  liquids  and  for  stanching  wounds.  The 
Falntyra  palm  yields  palm  wine,  arrack,  and 
sn^ar  {jafigcry)  of  India.  (See  AnacK.)  The 
fruit  is  cooked  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and 
used   far  food.     The  seeds   are  jelly-like,  and 
palatable  when  young.    A  Mami  li.xed  oil  in  ex- 
tracted from  the  fruit.   The  young  plants,  when 
a  few  inches  high,  are  esteemed  as  a  culinarr 
Tcnrtable,  being  boiled  and  eaten  generally  with 
a  nttle  of  the  kernel  of  the  cocoanut ;  and  some- 
tin  ics  they  are  dried  and  poun<i«<1  into  a  kind 
of  nieul.    Multitudes  of  the  inliabjtanls  of  the 
north  of  Ceylon  de)»end  almost  entindy  on  the 
Palmyra  palm  to  supply  their  wants.    In  the 
Talmjra  regions'  of  uie  sontbem  Deccan  vast 
numlters  of  the  people  subsist  chiefly  on  the  fruit 
of  this  palm. 

The  Deleb  palm,  t<o  important  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Central  Africa,  formerly  considered  as  a 
distinct  species,  is  now  believed  to  be  tlie  same 
as  the  Palmyra  palm. 

PAIiMlTRA  WOOD.  Properly  this  name  ap- 
plies only  ti'  till  w'on<l  nf  the  Palmyra  palm 
(AorassM  ftabvUifer),  but  it  is  geU' 
erally  used  for  all  kinds  of  palm-tree 

wfK>d  upon  tlie  market,  of  which  very 
nnuh  is  the  wood  tif  the  cocoanut  palm 
(('lufis  ntirifirii\  and  the  allied  «|)ecies 
Cocos  phunosa.  J  hese  woods  are  also 
called  speckled  wood  and  porcupine 
wood  by  the  dealers^  the  former  name 
being  np|>liod  to  those  veneers  cut  trans- 
vi  i-t  ly.  and  showing  the  ends  of  nu- 
jnerous  black  fibres  mixed  with  the 
lighter  colored  portions,  and  the  latter 
to  longitudinal  sections,  in  which  the 
mixed  black  and  white  fibres  much  re- 

Bf'mble  pnrciipinoa'  quills. 

PAIfO,  pii16.  A  town  of  Leytc, 
Philippines,  situated  on  the  northeast 

coast,    six    miles   «otith   of  Tacloban 
(Map:  Philippine  Islands,  K  8).  Population, 
17JS6. 

PALO  ALTO,  ptl'lA  iU'tA.  A  town  In  Santa 
Clara  County.  Cal.,  .'M  miles  soutbta-t  of  San 
Francis<'o.  oil  the  Coast  Divisinn  of  the  S)iitliern 
Pacific  Kailroad  (Map:  California.  H  .i)-  It  has 
a  beautiful  ioentlon  and  healthful  climate,  and 
is  the  sent  of  Lelaud  Stanford  Junior  University 
(q.v.),  and  of  »  large  Roman  Catholic  theologi- 
cal seminary.  Tlu  rr  arc  municipal  water  works 
and  a  municipal  electric-light  plant.  Palo  Alto 
was  settled  in  lSlK)-t)l,  and  was  incorporated 
in  1894.    Population,  in  1900,  1058. 


PALOLO  WORM. 

PALO  ALTO.  A  plaiv  in  southern  Texas, 
8  miles  northeast  of  Brownsville  ((j.v.),  where 
on  May  8,  1840,  the  first  important  battle  in  the 
war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  was 

fought.  2.'500  Americans  under  Citural  Taylor 
ib  fcating  aliout  (1000  Mexicans  under  (Jeueral 
Arista.  If  was  es.sentially  an  artillery  battle, 
though  tlie  Mexicans  made  a  futile  cavalry 
charge  late  in  the  day.  Early  on  the  following 
day  CSeneral  Arista  rctnaffd.  ami  took  nji  a 
strung  i)osition  at  Ivesaca  de  la  Palma  (q.v.). 
where  lie  was  again  defeated.  The  .\mciii  an-  bi^t 
at  Palo  Alto  4  killed.  127  wounded;  the  Mexi- 
cans, according  to  the  official  report  of  General 
Ari.Hta,  102  killed,  127  wounded,  and  many  more 
missing.  Consult:  Bancroft.  Itifttorif  of  \frTico, 
Vol.  \'.  I  San  Frani  i-i  o.  ISS.'ip  ;  and  Howard. 
dcucral  Taylor  (New  York,  181)2),  in  the  "Great 
Commanders  Series."  See  Mbxicah  War. 

PALO  DEL  COLLE,  d»l  krd'l&.  A  town  in 
the  Province  of  liari  delle  Puglie,  Italy,  12  miles 
southwest  of  Bari.    It  is  fn  a  fruit-growiog 

rcL'ion,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  wine  and  cattle. 
Population  (cumniune),  in  1881,  10,278;  in  lUOl, 
18,851. 

PALOLO  (pft  Ir/IA)  WORM  (Samoan  name. 
Fijian  mbtiUAo  holulu).  One  of  the  annelid 
worms  {Kunive  viridia)  allied  to  Nereis,  which 
on  a  certain  night  in  November  appears  in  im- 
mense numbers  at  the  surface  of  tne  shores  of 
the  Samoan  and  Fiji  islands.  It  i«  then  eollecte<l 
as  food  by  the  natives  and  considered  a  great 
delicacy.  In  wnriii  the  si  xnal  or  hinder  part 
of  the  body  (ei>itok<  i.  when  the  eggs  or  spemi 
are  ripe,  .separati  s  fmni  the  rest  of  the  IksIv  and 
swims  to  the  surface,  where  the  reproductive 
elements  are  discharged,  after  which  the  worm 
collapses  and  dies.  The  -.warming  of  this  singu- 
lar worm  has  been  observed  hy  A.  Agassis,  at 
Bololo  Point,  FUi  Islands.  On  liis  arrival,  before 


daylight,  his  guide  fished  up  a  few  of  the  worms, 

and  soon  the  wati  r  wa--  fidl  of  ttiem.  both  males 
and  fenuiles,  and  men  and  women  were  catching 
them  in  all  kinds  of  utensils.  Their  activity  was 
unTi  !>  rfni.  and  the  bursting  of  the  animal  when 
K      .iiiction  was  over  was  most  peculiar. 

Tlic  Atlantic  j>al<)lo  worm  {Kunce  fucala)  is 
abundant  at  the  dry  Tortugas,  Fla.,  near  Porto 
Rico,  and  probably  it  will  be  fointd  to  be  widely 
di-1  libntcd.  Till'  animal  comTnonly  lie<  colted 
up»n  itself  witliin  its  Itiirrow.  and  very  often 
nnotber  worm  {I'ohinni'  <jr<n}u}ntn)  is  found 
sharing  the  same  burrow.    The  worm  does  not 
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1.  ruliilo  worm,  thfl  nTit«*rlor  eml  of  tti.'  Imil.v  ivt  \h<'  riKtif;  'J.  tfn' 
»HiiiL>  ilisi  liiirKitiff  till'  wximl  |iroi|iii'(M  In  th>'  t«  ater  (mm  broken  (rout 
fiiil  nf  body;  'A,  th(>  itnniu  brHiiklliir  Into  )>ii><-<t«  aad  lllSllhHI||hH  tlM 

HHxnal  itruOactfl  from  the  rcutH.    (After  Majrer.) 
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live  in  new  and  compact  coral  rock,  or  in  co<|ttin> 
of  recent  formation,  but  abotindfl  in  that  which  is 
disintegrating  anil  lias  brfomo  iiift'stDtl  witli 
Pbolas  shells,  otlwr  wuriais,  cru«»tH<.%a,  etc.  The 
burrow  of  the  palolo  always  opens  outward  at 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  althou^  as  far  as  is 
known  the  worm  never  leaves  its  burrow  per- 
manently until  tlie  time  of  the  breodinpr^wunn. 
Tlie  Atlaiitic  pulolo  swarms  within  three  duya 
of  the  time  of  tlic  nuHin's  last  qnarlcr,  between 
June  20tb  and  July  28tb.  When  the  Hwarm 
occurs  the  hinder  end  of  the  worm  crawls  out 
backward  from  the  burrow,  and  attempts  to 
Bwim  away  from  the  anterior,  non-sexurtl  part, 
which  riMuain-i  williin  the  burrow.  A  i  i.-liic- 
tioD  appears,  allowing  the  Hcxual  ]>ortion  to  break 
away  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  worm;  and 
immediately  the  posterior  end  darta  upward  to 
the  surface,  upon  reachinf?  which  it  continues  to 
swim  'tin  !  •■nd  f<irt'nuHt  very  near  to  the  surface 
of  till"  (Kt  iin.  The  wuruis  move  in  all  directions 
and  begin  to  diiicharge  sperm  or  eggs  through 
their  senital  outlets  (nephropores) ,  but  the  least 
stimulus,  such  as  being  lifted  from  the  water, 
or  the  current  from  the  stroke  of  an  oar,  will 
cause  them  to  contract  violently,  often  breaking 
tlicnist'Ivt's  into  fraj.'tnrnta  and  casting;  the  sexual 
productii  out  thtniii»h  rents  in  the  skin.  This 
normally  ocoui  ^  us  soon  as  the  fir^t  rays  of  the 
sun  fall  ujion  the  water,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  sunrise  all  the  worms  iriil  have  completely 
frccil  lhem.selve»  of  genitnl  jirinlurts.  sn  that  the 
oceuu  becomes  milky  with  llie  vast  qmuuity  of 
sperm  and  eggs.  Two  or  three  hours  after  sun 
rue  no  worms  remain  to  be  seen.  In  a  dense 
awarm  there  nmy  he  on  an  average  about  one 
worm  per  square  foot  over  wide  areas  of  the  sea, 
commonest  whore  the  water  is  about  six  fathoms 
in  depth.  Gnat  nninlxrs  of  the  worms  are 
devoured  by  tishe.H  aa  they  sink,  although  they 
are  not  attacked  to  any  great  extent  while  on  the 
surface.  When  set  free  the  sexual  ends  swim 
vertieally  upward  with  such  rapidity  that  they 
rnn  little  risk  of  rapture,  and  this  habit  must 
ite  a  great  advantage  to  the  worm.  If  the  swim- 
ming worm  be  broken  into  fragments  ca'  h  [dcce 
ctmtinues  to  swim  backward  in  a  normal  man- 
ner, shawing  that  the  reaction  is  not  controlled 
bv  any  one  ganglioo,  or  localized  group  of  gan- 
glia, but  that  the  whole  sexual  end  of  the  worm 
is  a(r<H  ted  hy  the  stimulus  which  eauses  the 

breed inir  swarm. 

PALOMINO  DE  CASTRO  Y  VELASCO, 
pJl'lA-nie'nA  dA  kil'i*t  i  a  l.i'sko.  .\(  isi.o  A  \ 

TOXIC  ( 10.1.3- 1720).  A  S|wniHh  painter  and  au- 
thor, born  at  Ihijalance.  He  studied  under 
Vald^s  Leal  and  Alfaro  at  Cordova.  Afterwanln 
he  was  as.<;ociated  with  Claudio  Coollo  at  Madrid, 
and  hiiiuiie  ('(iiirl  jtainter  in  liis>>.  Hr  executed 
a  nuiiil"  r  (d  large  fri'Hcoes  at  \'alencia,  Snla- 
mancu.  (iranada,  and  Madrid,  which  are  clearly 
designed.  He  wrote  El  mtueo  pictorieo  y  etcala 
optica  (1715-24).  which  contains  a  hiatory  of 
art  an<l  n  l)io<.'raiiliii  a1  dictionary  from  Aiitoiiin 
del  Kim-on  to  bib  own  time.  It  furuislied  much 
of  the  material  lor  the  later  woric  of  Ceaii 

I'.i-ntmiii/ 

PALOS,  pii'luf*.  or  Pau>8  de  la  Fboxteb.\,  A 
small  town  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Spain  in 
the  Province  of  Huelvu,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rlo  Tinto  (Map:  Spain,  B  4).  It  was  formerly 
ftn  important  port,  and  from  here  Columbus  set 


•ail  witli  his  three  caravels  on  Auxust  3,  1492, 
on  the  voyage  which  resulted  in  ue  discovery 
of  America.  Population,  in  IMO,  1610. 

PALPITATION^  I  \.nt  palpilatio,  from  pnl- 
pitare,  to  thtoh,  iniiuentative  of  palparr,  to  feel, 
move  quickly).  The  term  usr<i  to  signify  inor- 
dinate^ forcible  pul»atious  of  the  heart,  so  as 
to  make  themselvea  felt,  and  frequently  to  give 
rise  to  n  most  troublesome  and  dinagreeable  sen- 
sation. It  may  lie  either  functional  or  a  symp- 
tom of  c)r;,'aiiie  di-eas<-  of  the  hejirt.  Although 
it  may  persistent,  it  far  more  frequently 
comes  on  in  paroxysms,  which  usually  terminate 
within  half  an  hoiir,  recurring  afterwards  quite 
irregularly,  fwmietimeti  daily  or  several  timM  a 
day.  and  >onietiine>  not  till  aftrr  a  lonp  int.-rv;il. 
The  attack  of  ten  i-omes  on  under  .••orue  nientul  ut 
physical  excitement,  but  sometimes  when  the 
patient  is  quite  composed,  or  even  asleep.  U  the 
paro.xyfim  b  a  severe  one,  the  heart  feels  as  if 
bounding  upward  into  the  throat ;  and  there 
is  a  sensation  of  oppression  over  the  cardiac  re- 
gion, witli  luirried  or  e\eii  dUlicult  respiration, 
and  even  nausea,  in  milder  attacks  there  in  siiu- 
i)ly  a  consciousness  of  sinking  or  Aotteriiig  of  the 
licart. 

Palpitation  is  due  to  many  different  cattwa. 
It  is  more  comiTKin  in  women  than  in  men.  and 
is  apt  to  occur  esix'cially  at  puWrty,  the  ii«?n- 
strnal  periods,  and  the  meuopaii.-<e.  An  aBirmic 
condition  of  the  blood  is  a  frequent  cause.  Pal- 
pitation is  present  in  unstable  states  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  sneh  ,ts  oeiur  in  neura-thenia, 
hysteria,  worry,  ujixiely.  and  exeiununt.  The 
excessive  use  of  tea.  coffee,  alcohol,  and  tobacco 
predisposes  to  cardiac  irregularities.  Perhaps 
the  moi^t  frequent  cause  is  a  flatulent  and  dis- 
tended stomach,  acting  both  reflexly  and  di- 
rectly. Palpitation  is  a  i^mptom  of  exophthal- 
mic goitre,  and  lastly  it  is  a  eoncornit-int  of 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  it.'^'lf.  Kit  her  hy- 
portrophy  or  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
may  produce  it  as  well  as  alTections  of  the  valves. 

The  treatment  of  palpitation  naturally  de- 
pends on  the  causation.  When  the  stomach  is  at 
fault,  dietetic  errors  will  in  i  d  to  be  corrected. 
Tea,  CO aKolml.  ami  tnli.iein  ^iiould  he  inter- 
dicted, since  they  not  only  affect  the  nerves,  but 
hurt  the  digestion.  Aniemia  c«1b  for  iron,  sad 
neurotic  conditions  for  sedatives  such  as  the 
bromides,  valerian,  and  camphor.  When  the 
cardiac  nm-ile  i-^  disea>ed  and  {>alpitati<>n  i>  an 
expression  ut  weakened  power,  digitalis,  strjch- 
nine,  and  other  rardiac  stimulants  must  be  given. 
During  the  paroxysms,  relief  may  be  bad  from 
the  dfffusibfe  stimulants,  as  amnumia,  in  the 
form  of  the  aromatic  spirit. 

PALSOBAVE,  pnlz'grAv,  John  (c.l4ao- 
1554).  An  Engli?ih  grammarian,  chaplain  to 
Henry  \'1II.  lie  was  born  in  T.ondon.  -.tudiitl  it 
t'orpUii  Cluisti,  Cambridge,  and  at  the  I  niver- 
sity  of  Paris,  and  tau^t  French  to  Henry's 
sister,  the  Princess  Uary,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  PariA  on  her  marriaf^  to  Louis  Xtl. 
ThaTiks  fn  Ik  r  fav<ir,  he  was  rapitlly  adviim  ..!  in 
eeeiesin.stieal  honors.  About  1517,  as  kusiw 
from  the  testimony  of  Sir  Th<mias  More  and  of 
Krasmus,  Palagrave  studied  at  Luuvain.  and. 
eight  years  aft^,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  VI 11. 
Palsgrave  is  known  now  as  the  author  of  one 
of  the  earliest  French  gnumnais  for  English  w» 
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lAsclarciKntmcui  de  In  ItiiKjw  Fiancoysr  (1530), 
«  work  wliicb  still  has  value  m  a  treasury  uf 
idkMMtie  Englioh  of  this  unlitcrarj-  period.  It 
jfl  very  rare  and  waa  raprinted  in  France  in  1852. 
Pal8jn*ave  translated  into  Knglbh  Fullonius'it 

La'i:i  ..■in.        .i,  .  '  isiu9  (IMO). 

PALSY.    See  Pakaltbis;  PasausiS  Aax> 

PALTOCX,  pamk,  ROBEBT  (1G97-1767).  An 
Bqgluli  author,  bora  in  LomdoD.  He  was  edu* 
eated  at  Saint  Paul's  tSeliool,  ntudiml  law,  and 

always  lived  in  T-nndnn.  Hin  f;iiit  .  nunanre, 
The  Life  and  Aditnlurta  vf  I'ltir  U  i/iuta,  a 
Vumiiik  Man,  which  probably  appeared  fir»t  in 
1750,  waa  publiahed  anonymoualjr*  and  the  au- 
tkor  waa  not  known  for  aereral  yenm.  He  alio 
wrote  an  inferior  workj  Jf«i»oir«  0/  fJbe  Life  c/ 
PonK*e  (1751). 

PALVBAV-MtftLEB,    pH^y-dAn  mylSr, 

Fbeoebik  (1809-7»;).  A  D-.mi-ih  poet,  bom  at 
Kjerteminde.  lit-  «'iittrcd  ihu  University  of 
C'o(>eiihuj;t'ii  iu  1828,  studieil  law  llur*-,  and 
afterwards  traveled  abroad.  An  vmly  &a  1831 
bo  beeamo  known  through  some  of  his  poems. 
A  year  afterwards  hi»  play  Kjaerliyhed  red 
IJoffet  ("I>ovc  at  Court")  was  aocewsful,  and 
the  IU  ionic  Danserindcn  (183.1)  tiiid  the  lyric 
drama.  Amur  og  I'syche  (1834)  established  his 
reputation.  But  his  most  important  work  is 
Adam  Homo  (1841-48),  a  novel  in  verse.  His 
other  writinga  include:  AheU  Dod,  Dryadvm 
Hryllup  Ilintilikt  fra  .Yt/rsuj.  Panidisft,  Ahat- 
verus,  Kalaimn  ll8lJl),  a  nulalilc  put'in  on  the 
life  of  the  Indian  sage,  and  Adonis  (187ii,  a 
romance,  also  in  verse.  His  Po€iii4:e  f^kriftvr 
were  published  in  1878-79.  His  two  prose  works, 
I'ngdomskilden  ("The  Fountain  of  Youth." 
18G5)  and  Jvar  Lykkea  Historic  (1800-73),  are 
among  his  moat  clianu'ti'ri-'tic  |>roiI)i<  tioiis,  al- 
tbou^  it  ia  aa  a  poet  that  he  is  best  known. 

PALUDISlf.    See  Maxjuha  and  Matamal 

FtVTr; 

PALUS,  pii'l^z.  A  tribe  of  Shahantian 
stock  ( q.v. )  occupying  the  country  about  PalouM 

River  and  Ihc  ndjaiviit  portion  of  Snake  River 
in  southeastern  W  aHhinfjton.  Tlu'V  an'  tlosdy 
connected  with  the  Nez  Per<<«  ami  YAkima,  Imt. 
altliough  mentioned  as  parties  to  the  treaty  nude 
with  tne  latter  tribe  in  1856,  they  have  never 
come  u]>on  a  reservation  or  recognized  any  irenty 
limitations,  but  still  continue  a  wandering  ex- 
istence within  tlicir  ntKitiit  tciritorv.  Ttuy  re- 
tain most  of  their  primitive  chararf i  i  i-if  Ic-^  and 
adhere  to  the  religion  of  Smohalla  (q.v  ).  Tluy 
nr<'  ■^njiposcd  tu  nunditT  from  100  <n  .5<J0. 

PALY'.     A  ii-rm  in  lifraldn.'  (q.v  ). 

PAM£KASAlf.  The  capital  of  the  island  of 
Madura  (q.v.). 

PAMELA,  OB  ViBTtTE  REWABnED.  A  novel  by 
Samuel  Richardson  (1740).  Begtm  as  a  series 
"f  li-thTH  fur  tile  of  tile  illitfrnto,  it  grew 
inlo  tlie  Htory  of  a  ni«i*i-wrvant  dislionorably 
pursued  by  her  mistress's  son.  who.  after  her 
withstanding  hia  advanc«H,  finally  married  her. 
With  all  its  defects,  it  is  of  interest  as  niarlcing 
the  starting  point  of  the  modern  novel. 

PAMIEIUS,  pA'myA'.  The  capital  of  nn  ar 
Tondtssenient  and  an  episcopal  see  in  tlie  De- 
partment of  Avilge^  France,  on  the  Arifege,  40 


miles  south  of  Toulouse  (Map:  Franco,  TI  8). 
It  ha.s  an  ancient  cathedral  ul  mixid  arclutec- 
tun,  a  communal  college,  a  biininary,  and  a 
\arg*s  liMspital.  It  manuiacturea  hardwan^  wool- 
ens, paper,  and  flour;  baa  iron  foiindriea  and 
saw  mills,  and  a  trade  in  com  and  wine.  Popu* 
latiou,  iu  ItMll,  lU,HbU. 

PAMIR,  pA-uier',  or  'l  iiK  I'amik.s  i  Pcrs.  BAm- 
i-duityti,  Ko<if  of  tlie  World).  An  idf\ati-<i  nunin- 
tain  n  j^'inn  in  (  i  iitral  A>ia,  furtuing  in  greater 
part  tiic  xiiuliiaNttrn  corner  of  KuHsian  Turices- 
lan,  and  bounded  by  Chinese  or  East  Turkestan 
on  the  east  and  Bokhara  and  Afghanistan  on  the 
west,  while  on  the  south  a  narrow  projection  of 
Afghanistan  separates  it  from  the  extreme  north- 
western part  of  British  India  (Map:  Asia,  O 
6).  It  stretchea  in  either  direction  about  170 
miles,  and  its  area  is  estimated  at  36,000  square 
mill-..  Alon^'  its  eastern  boundary  runs  the 
hiiorl  but  lolly  .^rikol  Range,  which  is  the 
nucleus  from  which  the  four  great  mountain 
systems  of  Central  Asia  radiate,  the  Hindu  Kusb 
toward  the  west,  the  Himalayas  to  the  south- 
east, the  Kuen-lun  to  the  cast,  and  the  Tian 
Khan  to  the  northeast.  The  culminating  point 
of  the  Sarikol  is  ilu>  Mustagh-ata,  25,7!mi  ft^t 
(or  24,400  feet,  according  to  most  recent  measure- 
ments )  al>ove  the  sea.  \V  eatwatd  tlie  Sariliol  sends 
out  a  number  of  parallel  spun  or  cross  raogBs  di- 
viding the  country  into  level-floored  valleys  four 
or  li\i'  miles  liroad.  These  valleyH,  which  are 
knouji  as  rauiijti  and  form  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  country,  lie  from  10,000  to  14,000 
feet  above  sea^  level.  They  differ  in  formation 
from  tlie  Tibetan  Plateau,  and  seem  to  have  been 
originally  deep  river-gorges  which  liavc  been 
tilletl  with  detritus  from  the  mountain  sides. 
'I'lifV  arc  watitcd  by  the  licad>1  rcatos  of  the 
Osus,  and  contain  a  number  of  beautiful  lakes. 
The  climate  ia  veiy  aevere,  cold  and  stormy;  the 
mountaina  are  always,  and  the  valley  for  more 
than  half  of  the  year,  covered  with  snow.  The 
couiitr_\  ii  trcclos,  lait  the  \'a1Iey  floors  are  cov- 
ered with  grass  whicli  yields  ricii  pasture  in  sum- 

Tbougb  there  Is  a  considerable  population  In 
the  nctrerae  western  vall^,  the  population  of 

l'an>ir  proper,  or  Russian  Pamir,  is  very  sparse. 
cOHHi^ting  only  of  a  few  hundred  nomadic 
Kirghiz  seeking  the  pastures  during  summer. 
The  great  plateau  of  Pamir  was  formerly  re- 
gards as  the  place  of  dtepersion,  if  not  of 
origin  of  the  .\ryan  or  Indo-European  peoples. 
Its  ethnological  importance  is  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  the  bc«t  opinion  aiiion<^  in\ ist i^-ators 
of  ^Vryan  prehistory  to-day  fixes  tlic  <^eiit  of  this 
great  branch  of  the  white  race  in  some  part  of 
Northern  or  Eastern  Europe.  The  Pamirian 
region  is.  however,  intereHting  from  the  fact 
that  a^Muil  it  clu.ster  Aryan  peoples  nf  a  rather 
primitive  sort,  the  remnants,  iu  all  prububility. 
of  the  Aryan  inviusion  of  Asia  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  comparatively  undeveloped  Aryan 
character.  Eastward  of  the  Pamfr  was  also  the 
primitive  home  of  the  fhincHc,  while  north  of  it 
lay  the  region  of  development  of  tlie  Tatar  or 
Turkic  peo|des  South  of  it  various  Aryan 
tril)cs  have  lived  and  wandcro<l  for  ages.  Here 
naturally,  as  langimgos,  religions,  customs,  and 
habit.s  .show,  considerable  intermingling  of  races 
has  taken  place. 
Considerable  intereat  has  been  centred  anniBd 
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Pamir  owing  to  ita  frontier  poaitlon  between 

Ku:->iiin  and  Hritixh  pors-M-Ksions,  and  during;  tde 
last  tliin-  decudi'S  of  the  iiinetevnlh  eeuluiy  it 
Mill  jiroli.ihly  uiore  thoroughly  explored  than  any 
other  part  uf  Central  Asia.  Great  Jiritain  de- 
sired in  1891  to  have  the  region  portioned  be- 
tween Afghanistan  and  C  hina,  but  in  the  name 
year  Russia  »ent  an  ollicinl  expedition  into  the 
country  in  onli  r  in  siili-tanl  iatt-  ils  claiiii-.  In 
18U5  the  buundaries  were  defined  as  outlined 
above  by  u  treaty  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain.  Kuaaia  lias  eiitabli.Hhed  a  fortified  out- 
post, Pamirsky  Pt»t,  on  the  Murphnb  River. 
ConHult:  Honvalot,  Through  th<  il<<irt  "f  .I  sta 
(l/ondon,  188!»)  ;  Geig0r,  Die  i'amtryibiele 
(Vienna.  1887)  ;  Dunmor^  flie  Pom ir«  (Txtmlon, 
(18U3);  Cobbold,  JtmermMt  Atia  (New  York, 
1900). 

PAHOiICO  (pam'l.^-ko)  SOUND.  The  largest 
of  the  numerous  Bea  lagoons  which  line  the  east- 
cm  coasta  of  the  Initetl  States.  It  Htretcbca 
along  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  from  Roanoke 
Island  80  mile«  southward,  anil  has  an  average 
wiildi  of  -211  niil.s  (Map:  North  Carolina.  F  1) . 
It  is  separatfil  fr«»ni  the  .\tlantic  Ocean  by  long, 
narrow  »an<l  bars  or  beaches,  which  rim  out  into 
•n  angle  known  as  Cape  Hatteras,  and  which  are 
broken  by  the  Ocracoke  and  Hatteras  Inlets.  Tlie 
deptli  along  the  centre  of  the  souml  ran;:.'^  fimn 
10  feet  in  tlie  north  to  20  feet  in  the  M>ulh,  but 
on  <  iihi  r  -ide  are  large  areas  of  shallow  water, 
and  tlte  inner  iiborei»  are  lined  with  marshca.  The 
NeiUM  and  Pamlico  rivers  enter  the  Mmnd  through 
laige  eatuarien,  and  north  ol  Roanoke  Island  the 
Pamlico  connects  with  the  Albemarle  Kound 
fq.v.).  The  fi-^Viriic^  i  ii  tlie  Pamlico  are  impor- 
tant, and  large  nunilnTs  of  wild  fowl  frequent 
its  waters. 

PAMMART.  pAm  ma'r*.  An  IndlMi  tribe  of 

Brazil.    Sec  ruuLriRu. 

PAMPA,  piim'pa,  La.  A  territory  of  Argen- 
tina, hounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of 
Mendon,  San  Luis,  and  CArdoba ;  on  the  ea<it  by 

I'li'  iios  Ayre>;  (di  Ihe  south  by  tin-  Trnitniy  nt 
Uiu  Nejiro;  niul  on  the  west  by  tliu  'IVrritory  of 
Ni  uinii  n  and  the  Province  of  Mendom  (^lap: 
Ar^ntina,  U  U).  Its  estimated  area  ia  &C.:i20 
square  miles.  Its  territory  belongs  almost  wholly 
to  the  pampas  region,  with  ^riirie  hills  and  wixkI 
lands  in  the  northwest,  and  nirfVlanos  {shifting' 
sand  hills)  in  other  portiun^.  I'hc  llio  (  uloradi) 
forms  itrt  «outlM*ni  boundary  with  an  ulllui  iit,  the 
Curaco,  wholly  within  its  territory.  There  are 
many  lagmtns  and  small  lakes,  into  the  largest 
of  which  flows  the  Rio  Ralado.  Since  the  Indians 
were  driven  out  in  1S17!>  the  c<uintrj-  has  been 
fHi'Upi«Hl  by  sheep  and  cattle  ranches.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  territory  is  r.eneral  Aehii  (population 
about  2<HHM.  which  has  railway  communication 
with  the  const.  The  population  of  thcr  territory, 
in  18n.-,  u  .is  _'.-.MM:  in  1000  f  r^t itntited ) .  4r..nr.2. 

PAMPANGA,  piuii  jiaij'|.'a.  A  province  of 
Central  Luzon.  Philippines.  It  is  situated  north 
of  Manila  na\%  and  Imunded  on  the  north  by  the 
Province  of  Tflrlsc,  on  the  enat  by  BulacAn".  and 
on  the  w.st  by  Zjitnbrilcs  (Ma[>:  l.n/nn.  D  6). 
Its  area  is  •21^^'^  Sf]nar<'  miles,  it  i«  ninuntain- 
ous  in  the  west.  Init  tiie  ca->fern  and  s<inthern 
portions  are  taken  up  by  a  part  of  the  low  and 
marwhy  delta  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Pnn>panga. 
.■\<;ri<'iilture  is  e\|i<nsivcly  carried  on,  yielding 
rice,  sugarcane,  .sweet  jxjtatocs,  tobacco,  and 


cotton.   Industries  are  also  well  developed;  just 

before  the  Spanirth-Aincritan  War  thtre  were 
over  12,000  looms  and  ill  steam  svigur  mills  in 
operation.  The  population  <>i  tlie  province  in 
1901  was  223,922,  chiefly  of  the  Pampa^go  xmc*. 
The  capital  ie  Dacolor  (q.v.). 

PAMPANGA,  llio  Ck.v.nok  ok  i  a.  The  see- 
Olid  iuigeat  l  iver  of  Luj^oii,  I'hthppineii,  draining 
the  greater  part  of  the  large  central  plain  be- 
tween Manila  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Lingayte 
(Map:  Luzon,  E  5).  It  rises  on  the  Garanillo 
Sur  and  n<ius  .-Miutiiward  through  the  provinces 
of  Nuevu  iildja  uud  Pampanga,  emptying  into 
Manila  Bay  through  the  numennis  raniitications 
of  a  large,  marshy  delta.  It  is  about  125  miles 
long,  and  receives  several  large  and  innumerable 
small  tributaries.  In  the  rainy  season  ita  in- 
undations cover  large  extents  of  territory,  which 
nrc  f(jn\iri.-i  into  cxctdlcnt  rice  fields, 

PAMPANGA.  A  group  of  tribes  In  Central 
Loaon  speaking  a  M^ay  language  nnl  having 
at  the  conquest  by  Spain  their  n\sn  culture  and 
mode  of  writing.    See  PiiluPPt.NE  IsLAM>s. 

PAMPAS^  piiin'paz  (Sp^,  Port  pampa,  from 
South  American  Indian  pampa,  Quichua  bamba, 
banba,  plain).  The  designation  of  certain  plain.^ 
in  Sonlli  Anicrifa.  In  Peru  the  name  is  applied 
U>  ihe  forested  region  along  the  Ucavali  River 
and  also  to  the  dry  lake  basins  on  tne  Andean 
Plateau.  The  more  oommon  sigoifieatioii  of  the 
term,  however,  refeta  to  the  immenae  graasy 
plains  which  oeriipy  the  centra!  part  of  .\rpen- 
tina  between  the  iiio  Sjilado  on  the  north  and 
the  Rio  Negro  on  the  south  and  which  merge  into 
the  forested  region  of  the  Gran  Chaco  and  the 
steppes  of  Patagonia.  The  pampas  comprise  an 
area  of  about  260,000  square  miles,  with  a  flat 
or  gently  undulating  surface  sloping  toward  the 
southea.st  and  south.  On  thoir  western  VM>rd<r 
the  elevation  ranges  from  1000  t«  1300  feet 
above  the  sea,  while  along  the  Atlantic  it  is  gen- 
erally lefts  than  100  feet.  The  soil  ia  mostly 
clay  of  Quaternary  and  Tertian.'  age.  During  the 
wet  season  a  luxuriant  grnuih  of  grasses  cnr 
ers  the  plains,  affording  pasturage  to  great  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sticep.  A  portion  of  the 
region  along  the  Paran&  is  adapted  to  agricui- 
ture.  and  there  are  smaller  areas  of  arable  land 
in  the  interior.  In  the  northern  and  western 
parts  the  surface  is  often  broken  by  deep  ravines 
or  i>arrancaj*  and  by  shallow  dejirossions  whieh 
are  filled  with  lirackixh  water  during  a  part  of 
the  year.  Strips  of  sandy,  arid  land  are  known 
as  travesfas.  The  inhabitant  comprise  the  half- 
wild  gauchos  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  blood, 
who  ar.'  ( lii«  fly  occupied  in  hunting  and  grazing 
and  European  inwiigranta.    See  AacEXTrxA. 

PAMPAS  OAT.    A  robust,  yellowiah-gray 

wild  cat.  of  the  Argentine  pampas  and  I-a  Plata 
Valley.  It  is  striped  with  straw-colored  hand* 
running,'  obliquely  backward  across  the  flank*, 
and  horizontally  on  the  chest  and  legs.  It  has 
an  exceedingly  short  head,  and  only  two  pre- 
molar teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  Other  names  are 
'gra.'«-cat'  and  *straw-«at.*  Hudsim  (VatvraUtt 
in  La  Vhitn.  T.ondon,  speaks  of  it  a»  one 

of  the  ino^t  characteristic  animaln  of  the  pam- 
pas; :nid  Mivart  notes  the  resembliinpe  K'tweee 

it  and  Pallaa'a  cat  (Felit  memil)  of  the  ateppea 
of  Rusxia. 

PAMPAS  DEEB.  A  small  deer  of  Argentina 
(CercMs  ctimprstria),  locally  allied  'gtiaauti,* 
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whose  antlers  are  utarked  by  the  development  of 
the  forked  posterior  tine,  and  a  consequent  stunt- 
ing of  the  unbranched  front  tine,  giving  three 
points  to  each  antler.    See  Plate  of  Fallow 

DEtU,  .Ml  HK,  KtC. 

PAMPAS  DEL  SACBAMENTO,  m  ajik'il- 
mftn'td.  An  extensive  plateau  refj;ion  in  North* 
t-a^tt-rii  Pern  bvlvsteii  tlif  liiiallu^a  and  L'taviili 
riveru.  it  euubiiitii  lur^^ely  oi  upen  smvaunu  coun- 
try, and  was  settled  by  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
the  middc  of  the  cighteanib  oentuiy,  but  k  now 
aloKwi  vninlMbtted. 

PAXPAS  OBASS  {(lynerium  argenicum). 
A  grass  common  in  Brasii  and  Armniina,  usually 
nhm^  wateroourwd,  and  not,  as  ronnerly  stated, 

upon  (hf>  jiainpai  or  vast  plains  of  South  Anier- 
itii.  it  hii-H  hi-i'n  intro<luced  into  various  coun- 
(m  >  :i-  ;ui  oriiniiu-tital  iilniit.  It  is  iniito  hardy 
ill  Kiij^'liind,  but  requires  protection  in  winter 
as  far  mirth  M  Kcw  York.  Its  tvfts  have  a 
Sjpkndid  appearance.  The  leaves  are  six  to 
eight  feet  lonp.  the  ends  hanging  gracefully;  the 
flowering  sti  i  -  I  '  to  14  ftnt  high;  the  panicles 
of  flowers  silvery  whitt',  and  from  18  inches  to 
8  iset  long.  The  herbage  is  too  coarse  to  be  of 
any  agrieultunl  ralue.  The  umle  and  female 
(knrers  aw  on  separate  plants,  in  panicles,  the 
palea-  of  tlic  feninlo  flnrnt-i  cIongatfHl,  nwii- 
aha|>e<l.  and  wodHv.  Tlx-  paiii]ias  jrraKs  is  grown 
cominereially  in  Califuniia,  wlieif  it  was  intro- 
duced about  1880.  Aiiotlur  Brazilian  species 
of  the  same  genus,  uva  grass  {Oynerium  saeehtt' 
roidea),  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar. 
Btapf,  in  a  monograph  of  this  genu-i.  published 
in  tbc  Qardencr'9  Chronicle  for  1897,  separates 
tlie  genus,  placing  the  pampas  grass  in  the  genus 
Cortaderia,  and  leaves  Gyncrium  mccharoides, 
or  uva  grassy  as  the  only  representative  of 
Gyneriuna.  For  illuatratioD,  see  QusBKS. 

FAMPELUNA,   pOm'pA-lBM.    A  dtj  ol 

Spun       See  f'wCIONA. 

PAM'PHILUS  I  i.at.,  from  Gk.  lldM^'Xoj).  A 
(ireek  painter  (jf  the  early  fourth  wntnry  n.c. 
He  was  «  native  of  Amphipolis,  but  studied  and 
lived  at  Sieyon.  where  he  succeeded  his  master, 
Eupompos,  as  the  head  of  the  Sicyonian  schoul. 
Of  his  works  we  hear  of  a  "Battle  at  Phlius," 
painted  for  the  Athenians,  "( Klysscus  on  the 
Raft,"  and  apparently  of  a  ' Cognstio"  or  "Re- 
lationship." which  may  have  U-en  a  familj 
group,  though  the  text  of  Pliny  is  probably  cor- 
rupt at  this  point.  It  is  pomiDle  also  that  Aris- 
tophanes refers  to  a  painting  by  him  of  the 
Heraelidii-  as  su[ipliant.s  at  Alliens.  He  was 
nnted  for  liis  tliomngh  teilinieal  kuowltnlgi',  in- 
sisting that  arithmetic  and  ge^urtetry  were  neees- 
aaiy  io  the  painter,  thus  performing  for  paint- 
ing a  service  similar  to  that  which  the  t'anon  of 
PolycHtus  did  for  sculpture.  Through  his  in- 
fluene<'.  we  are  told,  urawing  was  in!  rn<1nee(l 
into  the  HtihooLs  as  part  of  the  education  of  free- 
bom  boys.  This  scientific  training  always  char* 
acteri«a  the  Sicyonian  school,  and  was  em- 
Dbasixed  hir  the  great  pupiln  of  Pampliihis,  Apd< 
fes  and  Melantliins. 

PAMPHILtrS  (?308).  A  Christian  teacher 
and  writer  of  the  fourth  century.  He  lielonged  to 

a  good  family  of  Berj'tus  (Beirut),  Syria,  stud- 
ied under  Pierius  of  Alexandria,  nnd  spent  most 
of  his  life  as  a  priest  at  Cesarira  in  ra)es(ine. 
where  he  founded  a  Christian  school  and  estab- 


lished  a  valuable  and  celebrated  ecclesiastical 
library.  He  multiplied  copies  of  the  fieripturea 
and  gave  liberally  to  the  poor.  He  was  an  ftd> 
mirer  of  Origen  and  teacher  of  Euscbius,  who 
took  the  name  of  Kusebiu-.  Painphili.  With 
Kusebius  he  prcj)ared  nn  edition  ot  the  Hvptua- 
gint  from  the  text  in  (trigen's  UexapUi,  which 
was  generally  used  iu  the  Intern  Church.  Dur* 
ing  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Maxi- 
minus  he  was  iniprisoiied  (;!rv7  30)))  and  eni- 
l»luyed  himself  in  wiitiug  an  upologj-  for  Origen 
in  five  books,  to  which  Kusebius  added  a  sixth. 
Ail  of  the  work  has  perished  and  our  knowledge 
of  it  depends  upon  the  untrustworthy  Latin 
translation  by  Rufinus  of  Ikxik  I.  and  Pliotius's 
summar}-.  Pumphilus  died  a,  martyr  in  309. 
Consult  his  literary  remains  ia  Migne,  FatnU 

(Jravn,  x..  xvii. 

PAMPHLET  (of  unccrtaiu  etymolog}').  A 
sninll  book,  whether  stitched  or  bound,  with  or 
wiUiout  covers,  written  to  provoke  discussion  on 
some  topic  of  current  interest.  On  its  firot  ap- 
pearance anmng  Knglish  writers,  the  word  seejns 
In  lia\e  Iwen  ummI  (o  ile-.ii;nate  any  iKKikli  t,  wliat- 
eNer  its  aim.  It  was  so  employed  by  Iviciiard 
of  liury  (died  13451,  in  his  Philobiblon,  n  I.4itiu 
hand  book  to  his  library  at  Durham  College; 
and  by  Gaxton  in  bis  Bneyda*  (1490),  where 
{irinted  matter  is  ciasiwd  as  'paunBettis  and 

lioolcys.'  Siimefimes  ~ingle  pieces  of  verse  in 
Uiuuuseripi  ur  iu  print  were  al.so  called  pam- 
phlets by  the  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But 
since  the  Kefonnation,  when  pamphlets  began 
to  be  employ  in  oontroveray,  they  have  come 
to  stand  mainly  for  a  clas«  nf  writings  that  deal 
witii  (jUCHtions  of  the  day,  in  politics,  religion, 
ami  literature.  They  are  thus  t<i  U-  ^lifTcrcn- 
tiatc<i  from  academic  theses  and  dissertations  and 
from  all  other  short  scientific  treaii-es  written 
with  a  calm  didactic  aim.  Besides  being  brief, 
pamphlets  are  spirited  in  style  and  often  vehe- 
ment arnl  angry  in  tone.  The  snlier  pamphli't  is 
representeii  by  Si<lney*s  Afndutjti  /or  i'utlri/,  and 
the  vehement  by  Milton's  Tenure  of  Kintjs  and 
Magittratet,  Both  are  pamphlets  by  virtue  of 
their  oontmversial  aims. 

A  bislnry  nf  Iui;.'li-h  pamphlets  would  fall  lit- 
tle short  of  a  hi«loiy  of  Knglish  institutions 
from  the  cHtablishmcnt  of  (he  House  of  Tudor  to 
the  death  of  Oeorge  111.  In  them  as  nowhere 
else  is  to  be  found  the  story  of  the  fierce  contro- 
versies whereby  Protect n tit  ism  wnn  ngainsf  the 
Roman  Ciitholie  Churidi.  and  uIm  n-Ky  the  English 
people  wrestid  fmm  their  King^  their  social  and 
political  riglus.  Several  hot  tlehat«*s  have  alao 
marked  the  course  of  our  literature.  Somewhat 
earlier  than  the  date  here  assigned,  the  pam- 
phleteer was  abroad.  Wielif,  for  example,  cir- 
culaled  aiiiijtig  the  people  little  -heets  eopied 
by  the  |H>or  j>riests,  in  which  ua  appeal  was 
made  against  the  abuses  of  tlie  profe«*sionnl 
clergy  and  against  the  current  authority  in  re- 
ligion. Of  thme  tracts  the  fteptem  ftetrneii  is  per- 
haps the  most  famous.  Tlio  bopinniiig  of  the 
Reformation  in  England  luis  boon  aseril)ed.  of 
course  with  exaggeration,  to  (he  Kupplivn'i/oit  of 
Beggan  (1529)  of  Simon  Fish,  copies  of  wli let- 
were  strewn  abroad  in  the  atreetn  of  London, 
apparently  with  the  conniv.meo  of  Hi-nrv  VIII. 
.\«  no  otlier  pamphlet  had  yet  done,  it  hit 
(he  public  \  iew  ( "Hci  viiitr:  "the  raveiious  \volves 
going  in  shepherds'  clothing  and  devouring  the 
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flock."  Witli  little  effect  Sir  'Thomu  More  re- 
plied to  Fibh  in  the  t<upplHaryon  of  .S'oiJii*. 
Tbis  incident  is  but  an  fxauiple  uf  what  was 
tfl^'^^g  place  everywhere  throughout  the  lU-inniia- 
tion  period.  £ra»mas,  Luther,  and  M«UiicUtbon 
were  all  pamphleteers.  The  Anglican  Church 
was  no  suoiitr  (.staMished  than  it  wa.<  at- 
tacked l>y  tile  I'uiilani*,  for  example,  by  riiomas 
tVirtwriglit  in  an  Admonition  to  I'mlnuiutit 
(1572).  Then  followed  the  Martin  Mar- Prelate 
oootroreray  (q-v.),  the  most  heated  religious 
dispute  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  At  thin  time, 
too,  were  debated,  in  stitched  sheets  of  varying 
Itnj^'th,  iiue^tion-i  i:i  liUTature,  ts|>(<ially  the 
essence  and  form  of  p<K"iry,  and  tlu-  principles 
luiderlying  the  drama.  In  these  discusMions  some 
ol  the  great  EHxabethana  bore  a  hand,  lilte  Cam- 
pion, iSaniel,  and  Sidney. 

Numerous  as  were  the  pamphlets  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan nf»c,  they  were  but  a  sijm  of  the  deluge 
that  was  to  come  during  tlu-  ;;i-eat  Civil  War. 
when  the  passions  of  sects  and  factions  rap  high. 
Prynne  alone,  it  is  estimated,  was  the  author  of 
nearly  two  hundred  pamphlets,  of  which  may  bo 
cited  A  Looking  Ofas«  for  All  Lordltf  Prelates, 
it  he  was  thv  most  prolific  of  all  (he  I'liritaTi 
pamphleteers,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  only  one  among  hundreils.  Indee<l,  on  both 
the  Puritan  and  Royaliat  aides  the  news-letters 
which  vr«ve  iaaued  in  all  the  larger  towns  were 
little  more  than  controversial  pamiihlrts.  Mil- 
ton <lropi>fcl  bin  poetry'  nm\  ruXorrd  the  lists 
un  a  variety  of  imcstion-.,  <]ist  iissiii;^'  in  luni  <'<lu- 
cation,  divorce,  the  press,  and  the  right  to  put 
to  death  kings  and  magistrat««.  Substantial  as 
are  Milton's  tractatee,  as  he  sometimes  called 
them,  he  was  surpassed  in  brevity  and  direetnem 
by  Col.  Eiiwanl  Si  vhy  in  Killinff  No  ilurdrr 
{ 1657),  addressed  to  'His  Highness.  Oliver  Crom- 
well,' and  containing  the  memorahlr  sentence: 
"Let  this  eonaideratioii  arm  and  fortify  your 
Highnes8*s  mind  against  the  fears  of  death,  and 
the  trrrnr^  of  ynnr  pvil  cnnsrionrp,  that  the  good 
you  wili  ill)  by  your  iloatli  will  t>unu»thing  baltiitce 
the  evils  of  your  life." 

After  the  Restoration  (IfirtO),  freedom  to 
print  was  strongly  repressed  by  the  (Jovernment, 
and  pamphlets  had  to  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated privately.  Still,  one  should  not  forget 
.1  f'l'Ut/h  Draft  of  a  .Voir  Model  at  f^cn  (passed 
about  in  manuseript  during  1(107).  in  wiiith 
George  Savile.  Marquis  of  Halifax,  attacked  the 
scandalous  behavior  ot  the  navy  in  the  war  with 
the  Dutch;  nor  the  protests  of  the  Quaker 
Oeorfre  Fox  against  the  forninlism  of  the  estab- 
lished Church;  nor  the  virulent  debate  between 
Samuel  I'.irker  and  Amlrrw  Marvfll  on  tlic  ri'- 
lation  of  Church  and  State.  Much  of  the  litt  ra 
ture  of  the  time,  as  Dryden's  essays  and  satires, 
was  a  I  HO  controversial  in  tone  and  was  issued  in 
pamphlet  form. 

Dr.  Johii-iiii  was  probably  ri^lif  in  (Ic^rribing 
the  ri'ij^ii  of  C^ueen  .\nne  i><ir  i  s>  t  U<  ucf  the 
age  of  pamphlets.  The  K.  \olutif>n  of  1088  had 
Irausferred  political  power  to  the  Uousc  of  Com* 
mons;  two  great  parties,  Whig  and  Tory,  had 
mmo  into  existence,  depending  for  the  retention 
i  f  odlce  upon  the  i)eop1e;  and  by  the  hipno  of 
the  lict'iisin^^  act  in  lOt)."!,  the  press  h.ol  l».ome 
practically  free.  As  the  newspaper  had  not  yet 
neomna  thoroughly  organized,  the  pamphleteer 
was  a  necei*.sitv  for  explaining,  defending,  and 
attacking  public  policies.   Party  spirit  extended 
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to  literary  questions,  and  dissent  from  the  State 

Church  was  assuniinj^  new  forms.  I'mlor  th«>c 
circumstances,  the  pamphleteer  reai»ed  a  liarv«-.t. 
To  pass  over  the  horde  of  minor  writers,  the 
MArqnis  of  Uftlifox,  already  mentioned,  pnid  his 
eompllments  to  Whig  and  Tory,  in  8ome  <7««> 
tinna  for  thr  Choice  of  ilembert  of  Pat Hammt 
(  l(i'.i.'> ) ,  and  gave  the  rHssenters  t^nm;  cxitllent 
advico  in  .1  Littrr  to  a  />i«««i/cr  (1087),  a 
tract  that  went  everywhere  and  provoked  a  score 
of  replies.  Defoe  in  The  Shorted  U  'atf  tcith  tht 
Disaenters  ( 1702)  urged  the  complete  extirpation 
of  all  Dissenters — a  piece  of  irony  surpassed  only 
by  Sw  ift.  Charles  Leslie — "a  reasoner  not  to  W. 
reastuu  d  against,"  said  Dr.  Johnson — rode  rough- 
shod uver  (Quakers  and  Deists.  William  Law  at- 
tacked the  latitudinarian  opinions  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  and  two  hundred  pamphleta  followed 

from  fifty  difTcrent  pens.  Of  all  his  contempo- 
rary pamphleteers,  Swift  wuis  ea&ily  the  prince. 
His  Argument  to  JVor«  that  the  Abolishing  of 
Christ ianitjf  .  .  .  May  be  Attmded  tcith 
Some  Inoonvenievrie*  (1708)  is  a  superb  ex- 
ample of  ironical  humor.  Swift  also  performed 
valuable  services  to  the  Tories  in  many  pam- 
phlets, of  which  may  be  mentioned  The  Comlurt 
of  thi  Alliis  (1711)  and  Some  True  Thought* 
I  pon  thr  I'nscnt  State  of  Affairs  (I7U>,  Tlia 
condition  of  Ireland  was  handled  in .  n  mn*- 
terly  manner  in  the  Dropfer**  Lelten  eontain* 
ing  the  famous  "Modest  Proposal."  With  Ar- 
buthnot,  Po|>e.  and  others,  be  joined  in  excel- 
lent foolery  aimed  against  literary  quacks  and 
poetasters.  Of  this  joint  work  the  best  is  per- 
haiM  The  Art  of  Pelttieal  Ijpinff  (1718),  mostly 
from  Arbutbnot.  though  Swift  Utre  a  h.md. 

Later  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  were 
other  debates  in  which  were  active  Bolingbroke. 
'Junius*  vho  may  have  been  Sir  Philip 

Francis,  and  Burkh,  who  defended  tlw  F^vnoi 
Revolution.  The  rise  of  the  great  reviews  soon 
after  1800  turned  controversy  into  new  channels. 
Still  the  war  of  pamiililefs  lias  never  (juite  <eas»-d. 
l!<nvles  and  Byron  fought  over  the  ipicstion  as  to 
whether  Voyte  was  a  poet :  and  pamphleta  pluycd 
an  important  part  in  the  discussioa  over  the 
poor  laws,  the  com  laws,  the  Crimean  War.  the 
Irish  land  laws,  the  .Xrmenian  massacres,  and 
the  struggle^  between  the  shifting  parties  in  the 
Church.     Kven   nowadays,  a  poet  occasionally 

challei^es  bis  reader  by  iasuing  hia  verse  in 
pamnhwt  form.    Such,  for  example,  aeema  to 

be  tlie  intent  of  John  Dsividsnn.  who  bcgnn  in 
1901  a  series  of  verse  paniphleU  dealing  with 
the  religious  and  ])liilo8ophical  questions  of  spe- 
cial interest  nt  this  time.  Consult  Arthur 
Waugh,  The  Pamphlet  lAbrary  (4  vols..  L<»n- 
don,  IsiC  08  t.  This  work  contains  examples  of 
pniitical,  religious,  and  literary  pamphlets,  frtmi 
Wiclif  to  Newman.  There  are  idso  historical 
essays  uinler  each  division. 

PAMPHYI/IA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Uatupvldml 
In  ancient  geoiiraphy.  a  country  on  the  south 
coast  of  .\sia  Minor,  with  Cilicia  on  the  east  rind 
Lycia  on  the  west.  On  the  north  It  was  scjmv- 
rflt(><l  from  Pisidia  by  the  Taurus  range,  and  the 
southern  Itoundary  was  formed  by  the  erescent- 
shHi'ed  Ciilf  of  Attalia.  The  population  was  a 
mixed  race,  in  which  there  was  a  strong  Greek 
element,*  and  the  inscriptions  show  a  dialect 
strongly  resembling  that  of  Cyprus  and  Arcadia, 
which  seems  to  indicate  Greek  unmigratitm  priof 
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to  tlie  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
chief  cities,  Perge,  SiMspiirn,  Aspeudus,  and  Side, 
were  Oreek,  hut  the  cinini  i y  emrly  lost  touch  with 
the  mother  countfy  and  puun  no  part  ia  Greek 
bistoiy,  though  ft  WHS  on  the  river  EoryinedoB 
in  Pitniphylia  that  the  Athenian  Cinion  won  hia 
great  victory  over  the  Persians.  The  country 
wart  freed  from  tlie  Persian  rule  by  tlie  conquests 
of  Alexander,  and  after  his  death  pawed  into 
the  hand*  of  the  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria.  With 
the  rise  of  Prl-pnnnim  it  Vifpnino  a  part  of  that 
Idngdom,  and  Attains  II.  fdumiod  thf  city  of  At- 
talia,  now  Adaliji.  \\  itii  tlie  rcsl  of  the  kiiii.'d<>m 
it  passed  to  the  Romans,  and  from  this  time 
fiharcil  the  hiatoiy  of  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor.  For 
tlie  iuscriptionSy  aee  Collitz,  Griechische  DittUci 
Intehriftcn,  vol.  i.  (Gottin^en,  1884).  ConRuIt 
al'^o:  l.anckoronski,  Die  sr.nltr  i'ain iihi/II<  nx  und 
i*mdicna  (Vienna,  18!)0)  ;  Ramsay,  titstorical 
Oeograpk^  nf  Ama  Mimor  (London,  1890). 

PAMPLONA,   pAm-pkVnA    (often  called  by 
English  wrilti.*  PAMPELUNA,  piim'p*- lOo'nA ) . 
The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Navarre  (Navar- 
ra),  in  Northern  Spain,  and  in  the  Middle  A^ 
eapltal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre.   It  is  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  domin.itin^'  llic  «\irroimding 
plain  among  the  foothilis  of  the  I'vuihcs,  10 
I'  iliH  from  the  French  frontier  (Maj):  Spain,  E 
1;.    It  is  a  military  station  of  the  first  class 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  detaehed  forts. 
TJie  streets  in  the  old  quarters  are  narrow,  wliile 
in  the  suburbs  have  sprung  up  many  modem 
houses  linin>,'  hroml  and  well-kept  streets.  The 
city  has  three  bcatitiful  plaxas,  of  which  the 
Plaza  del  Castillo,  with  its  arcades  flanked  by  the 
edifice  of  the  provincial  deputation  and  the 
simple  modem  theatre,  is  the  heat,  and  four 
charuiiiifj  proiiipnadps  and  tlie  parkdike  For«-^t 
of  Tijtria ;  wliilc  aiiiuiiL:  the  principal  building's 
are  the  GotluL-  c-atluHli;il,  In-gun  in  1397.  with  a 
(jneco-Koiiian   facade,   and   the   historic  Sala 
Preeiosa,  where  formerly  met  the  Corttfs  of  Na- 
varre;  the  ornate  municipal  palace,  the  vice- 
regal palace,  and  the  bull  nng,  capable  of  seating 
8000  pcrsnii-.    Till'  iuiiudiu  t  nf  Xnuiii,  eight  miles 
lonpr.  for  a  portion  of  its  courts'  supported  by  97 
ar  h.     fumiflhes  the  city  with  its  water  supply. 
Tbi;  town  poMesaes  also  a  large  hospital,  a  pro- 
vineiat  Institute,  normal  schools,  and  a  seminary. 
Thp  thief  Tnnmifafttirt'H  nro  linen,  flour,  soaps, 
b«  \  era<,M"i.  leather,  and  paper,  and  there  are  iron, 
lead,  and  ei>|'|"  I  i<  inulries.  Population,  in  1887, 
2G,G«i;J  ;  ia  I'JUU,  ju.oyy. 

The  name  Pamplona  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
PompetopoiM  (the  city  ol  Pompcius),  though 
this  etymology  is  disputed.  Being  a  fortified 
frontier  town,  Pamplona  lias  fi;:iired  in  the  wars 
with  the  French  and  also  in  the  Cariist  wars. 

PAMXTNKEY,  pA-mQo'kr.  A  former  leading 
tribe  of  the  Powliatan  confederary  (((.v.)  (jf 
Virginia  and  one  of  the  very  Tew  tribes  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  region  of  the  United  States  which 
have  retained  tlieir  oiganization.  On  the  first  col- 
oniisatian  of  \'irginia  in  1607  they  were  estimated 
at  marly  three  hundred  wnrriors,  liein?  flic  larg- 
est trilx*  of  the  ci»nfederacy.  'I  heir  most  note<l 
chiefs  were  Opechancanough  (q.\  .  i.  rotopotonioi, 
and  Queen  Anne.  The  war  begun  under  Opcchan- 
canougli  in  1022  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
their  town,  which  was  bnmed  by  Oovernor  Wyatt 
in  1025,  after  a  desperate  battle  in  which  he  met 
and  defeated  nearly  1000  Indians.  A  second  ris- 


ing ill  l()4l  ended  a  year  later  in  the  capture  and 
death  of  Upechauciwuugh  and  the  disruption  of 
the  confederaqr,  caeh  tribe,  including  the  Pa- 
munkey,  malung  a  separate  treaty  of  peaoe  and 
being  assigned  to  a  reservation  held  on  condition 
of  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  About  the 
year  i»i;>4  tiie  Pamunkey  sulfered  another  terrible 
loss  in  the  death  of  their  chief  Totopotomoi  with 
nearly  one  hundred  of  his  men,  who  had  volun- 
teered tlieir  services  to  the  Enp:lish  to  repel  an 
invasion  of  a  hostile  mountain  trilw.  Quwn 
Anne,  the  widow  and  successor  of  Totopotomoi, 
inainlaineil  her  fricnd-liip  with  the  English,  and 
for  her  services  in  later  Indian  wars  was  pre- 
sented with  a  silver  coronet  by  the  English  (Jov- 
emment.  In  1781  the  Pamunk^  occupied  the 
same  reservation  which  they  stilt  hold,  consisting 
of  a  few  hundred  acres  in  ;i  In  ml  uf  Painunkey 
River.  Here  about  140  mixed  liliKjds  sLill  keep 
the  name  and  trihnl  organization  under  Shite 
laws.  Thepr  are  all  fishermen  or  hunters,  making 
a  good  livrag  from  their  annual  catch.  They  do 
not  vote  or  pay  taxes,  hwi  still  present  the  Hov- 
ernor  of  Virginia  an  annual  tribute  of  game  iu 
token  of  their  former  aubmisaifln. 

PAN  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  lid*,  connected  with  Lat. 
pasci,  to  feed,  {Mutur,  shepherd,  Skt.  pd,  to 
protect),  A  Greek  god  of  herds  and  hunters, 
pastures  and  forests.  Uc  seems  to  have  been 
originally  the  god  of  shepherds  and  goatherds, 
while  he  is  but  slightly  connected  \vith  neat  cat- 
tle, which  formed  a  verj*  tmimportant  part  uf  ihc 
wealth  of  the  region  where  his  cult  grew  up. 
This  was  especially  the  mountainous  district  of 
Arcadia,  and  the  varied  aspects  of  the  god  caul 
be  easily  referred  to  the  wandering  life  of  the 
herdsmen,  whieh  led  them  from  the  lower  pas- 
tures and  Nalleys  up  (o  the  lii^'li  numntains  and 
(Doler  regions  iu  the  suiumtT.  From  this  life 
als<v  is  derived  Pan's  connection  with  the  himt 
and  fishing,  as  both  are  diversions  of  the 
herdsman's  life.  He  seems  to  have  passed  into  a 
war-god  with  the  rrrox^fh  of  the  mercennrv  ser- 
vice of  the  Artailians,  though  from  r(latively 
early  times  we  hear  of  tiie  I'lmii'  fmr.  whicti  he 
inspired.  This  seems  derived  from  the  appar- 
ently causeless  'stamj)e<les'  of  herd'^,  often  hurry- 
ing them  to  destruction,  and  the  observation  that 
similar  frenzy  seemed  to  seiw  an  army  at  times 
and  drive  it  into  mad  rout.  Pan  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  epic ,  and  his  worship  seems  to  have  spread 
but  gradually  tieyond  Peloponnesus.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Mara^ 
thon,  when  Pan  was  believed  to  have  fulfilled  a 
pronii-^e  to  help  the  Athenians.  Tfe  was  then 
given  u  siuutuary  in  u  cave  t>a  the  northwest  side 
of  the  .\cropoli3,  and  many  votive  reliefs  of  Pan 
and  the  nymphs  attest  his  popularity.  He  waa 
also  honored  with  annual  sacrifices  and  a  torch 
race.  Owing  to  the  character  of  his  cult,  the 
h-gends  aliout  Pan  are  largely  local.  He  is  called 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Calli>iii  and  twin  brother  of 
Arviis;  of  Hermes  and  the  daughter  of  Diyops,  or 
Penelope;  or  by  later  mythographers,  who  con- 
nected the  name  with  v&p,  'all,'  as  the  son  of 
Penelope  and  all  the  suitors.  A  late  ITomerie 
!i\  nni  tells  uf  hi-  Kirth,  and  H.^mes 
carried  him  to  Olyinj)Us.  where  he  tlelighted 
all  the  gods.  Later  philosopher-*,  especially  Home 
of  the  .Stoics,  tninsformed  this  divini^  into 
the  great  All  God,  but  this  was  never  a  general 
belief.  Pan's  appearance  was  described  in  aceord- 
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onoc  with  his  nntiiro.  Coat's  ]c*i-<  and  liorns,  a 
Hhaju'iry  beani  and  li.iii,  ainl  ^-(i. it  like  ftatiiresi 
tM-|).)kc  h'lH  origin,  and  thi?*  tvpc  is  lummnii  in 
urt,  though  atisucitited  from  Ihc  uiiddU;  of  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  with  another,  representing  him  as 
a  youtli,  whut4c  animal  nature  is  onl^'  marked  by 
hhort  horns  on  the  forehead.  llellenjHtie  urt  also 
iiiltodueed  f«<iii;»!c  Pans  and  « liild  r:iiis,  tliini<jli 
the  Greek  religion  knew  of  but  the  one  god.  in 
art  he  became  attached  e»ix^oially  to  Diony-^us, 
perhaps  <m  aoeount  of  the  aatjrre.  The  ariiaiic 
type  of  Pan  seems  a1«o  to  have  contrHnited  to  the 
development  of  the  popular  n-preaentatiooa  of  the 
I3evil  in  tlie  earlier  Christian  art. 

PA^A.  A  city  in  Christian  County,  III., 
miles  northea.st  of  Saint  l.oiiis.  Mn.,  mi  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  lialtimore  and  Ohio  iSouth- 
western,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
and  Saint  JLou)»  railroads  (Map:  Xllinois^  C  4). 
It  carries  on  eontilderable  trade,  and  is  largely 
enj::ij:<'il  in  coalmining.  S4'ttled  in  IS.j.l,  I'ana 
\\m  im<u  jKualfd  by  a  special  charter  in  18<»7. 
The  gf)vernment  is  adminirttx»re<l  under  a  general 
law  of  1870,  which  providee  for  a  mayor,  elected 
pveiy  two  yean,  and  a  eoancil.  The  eity  owns 
and  op«TateH  the  water-worka.  Population,  in 
1890,  6077:  in  1900,  ,5530. 

VAMMTTOS,  pA-nfi'shl-fts  (Lat,  from  Ok. 
IlavairiMr,  Panaitios)  (c.l85-c.ll2  b.c.).  A 
fSreek  Stoic  philo»ophpr,  bom  at  lthode«i.  lie 
"1  nl:  !  and  taught  in  Athens,  wln  ri'  I^alins 
became  hi;*  pupil.  He  went  to  Rome,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  literary  circle  patronized  by  the 
younger  Scipio ;  but  it  'Menia  that  he  returned  to 
Athens  several  yeara  before  his  death.  He  be- 
longe<l  to  the  Middle  (nr  (•(•loi  tu  )  Stna,  liorrow- 
ing  much  from  Plato  and  Arintulk-;  and  his 
great  work  on  moral  obligation  was  the  basis  of 
Cieero'it  Dc  Offieiis,  Consult:  Van  Lynden,  Vc 
Pnntrtio  Rhodio  (Leyden,  1802),  and  Fowler, 

PANAMA,  pH'n&-niil'.  A  department  of  Co- 
lombia, South  America,  bounded  by  the  Caribbean 
Sea  on  the  north,  the  C'Olouibian  department  .of 
Cauea  on  the  east,  the  Pacific  on  the  south,  and 
Costa  Rica  on  the  west  (Map:  Colombia.  B  2k 
Its  area  is  31,5|  1  mjuare  milc«.  The  department 
is  only  sparsely  settled,  and  thi  pojniiation  in 
the  cities  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  inter- 
oeeanie  commerce.  A)»rien1tnre  is  in  a  backward 
state.  -f (K'k-raising  \^  iMM-oming  important. 

The  ntuiitH-n-e  has  greatly  increasctl  since  the 
opening  of  the  I'ananni  Railway,  connecting  Pan- 
ama, the  capital,  with  ColOn.  The  population 
was  estimated  at  285,000  in  1896.  Consult: 
PeraKa.  Cosia  Rica,  yiriirn;jun  y  t'anamd 
(.Madrid,  1H»3)  ;  Kcclus,  I'unama  ct  Daricn 
<  Paris,  1881). 

PAKAHA,  Tlic  capital  of  the  Department  of 
Panama.  ('"Inmbia,  siiualed  at  tlie  head  of  the 
Ray  of  Panama,  on  tlie  south  shore  of  the  Isth- 
mus. It  is  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  and  of  the  canal  route  fMap: 
Ciiloniliia,  II  2).  Thon;:!!  its  r.lrot>(s  are 
narrow,  the  town  is  wrU  Imilt,  am)  li.is  n  large 

cat  lieilral.   a    .Ie-\lit    e»ill<-L'f.    s<-Vel;ll    ('ii|i\ei|ls.  il 

modern  Itotfl.  and  a  hospital.  Imilt  by  llic  Canal 
Conijiany.  The  inhabitants  are  snppurtetl  almost 
wluilly  by  the  inter'Ocesnir  triin>«it  trade,  and  since 
thedefiniic  pr<)|>nMil  of  the  I'nttrd  States  (Jovern- 
ment  to  cnmplcte  tW  Panama  Canal  (q.v.),  the 


imjjortanfs^  of  (he  town  has  been  much  onhani>'<i. 
The  hnrlxir  of  tlic  town  itself  is  shallow,  and  large 
lioats  fiiinii  liy  had  to  anchor  seveu  miles  from 
the  place  where  they  loaded  and  unloaded  by 
means  of  small  steamers  and  lighters.  In  189^ 
however,  a  new  wharf  1000  feet  long  and  acces- 
sible for  large  steamers  was  completed  at  the 
canal  (erniinn.-^.  Tlie  pnpnlation  of  the  city  is 
about  25,000.  Panama  was  founded  in  15I1I  by 
Pedro  Dttvila,  being  the  first  town  founded  by 
Europeans  on  the  American  continent.  Ourinf 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  oenturies  it  was 
the  chief  port  fnr  llio  Spanish  trade  in  the  Pacific. 
In  the  nineteenth  wntury  its  aiinincne  declined, 
but  received  a  new  impetus  by  tiie  completion  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  in  1865.  It  has  often  suf- 
fered from  civil  wars. 

PANAMA,  ISTUMi's  OF.  A  MUnow  strip  Ol 
land  extending  between  the  aouthnrn  end  of  iht 
active  volcanic  region  of  Central  America  and 

the  northern  termination  of  the  Andes  {Map: 
t  enlial  America,  G  U).  Its  outline  is  that  of  a 
P'utle  are  .stretching  in  an  cast  and  west  direc- 
tion, its  limit  on  the  east  being  the  Atrato  River, 
and  on  the  west  the  southeastern  boundary  of 
C^osta  Rica.  In  a  broad  sense  much  of  major 
Central  America  is  included  in  this  Isthmian 
r<;,'i(in.  but  the  c\i>rc-^sion  i-  (-(unnninly  luntined 
to  the  limits  of  country  here  indicated,  extending 
between  the  meridians  of  79°  and  83°  W.  longl* 
tude,  or  about  416  statute  miles.  Its  »v«i»|e 
width  is  nearly  70  miles,  ^ieh  is  reduced  to  SI 
miles  between  tln'  bays  of  Panama  and  San  Plas 
There  is  uo  well-defined  coastal  plain,  thougtt 
occasional  stretches  of  beach,  as  at  Panama,  are 
(>.\IKisvil  at  low  tide,  but  their  continuity  is  in- 
terrupted by  abru|it  cliffs  and  mountains  front' 
ing  on  the  sea.  Tlie  surface  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Isthmus  consists  of  low  mountains  and 
bills  covered  with  ilrns«'  forc-^ts.  Tln'se  cl(•vation^ 
are  not  arranged  in  svstematic  chains  or  ridges, 
but  are  veiy  irregularly  distril-uted.  only  in  the 
extreme  west  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  San 
Bias  arc  there  mountains  of  systematic  arrange^ 
ment.  With  these  cxcM-ptions  the  tojxi^.T.iphy  om 
si~ts  of  hills  from  20U  to  1500  feet  in  height, 
sejia rated  by  drainage  valleys  that  are  cut  down 
aluiuat  to  sea  leveL  There  are,  however,  a  few 
small  areas  of  nearly  level  treeless  upland,  as 
from  tlic  mouth  of  the  Bayano  River  to  the  Costa 
Hicaa  boundary  on  the  Pacific  side.  Tlie  rej^ion 
assumes  the  character  of  lofty  mountains  in  it- 
westorn  si-ction,  where  al.'>o  are  found  a  number 
of  towering  and  s«'emingly  e.xtinct  volcanoes 
(Chiriqui,  Pico  BlanoOj  both  over  11,000  leet  in 

height ) . 

There  is  no  well-defined  water  parting.  The 
drainage  is  about  equally  divided  between  the 
two  oceans.  The  streams  are  of  great  age.  and 

the  larger  rivers,  receiving  the  waters  of  many 
brandies,  usually  reach  sea  level  Po  far  inland 
that  they  In-comc  liiial  ri\crs.  sonuiime--  at  a 
distance  nearly  half  way  across  the  Isthmus.  The 
Atrato,  rising  in  Colombia  about  latitude  4*  K.. 
Hows  nearly  000  miles  almost  due  north  into  the 
(iulf  of  Daricn,  with  a  fall  of  less  than  one  foot 
to  l!ie  mile.  The  Tuyra  drains  most  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Atrato  aa  far  as  the  Gulf  ol 
Panama  and  empties  into  the  X^ific  This  is 
the  largest  drainage  liasin  of  the  Isthmus. 
I'artluT  westward  the  Bayano,  with  many  tribu- 
iaricM.  drains  the  eentrat  part  of  the  Isthmus.  It 
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is  succeeded  fartlier  we.^l  by  the  (Irainuf^e  of  the 
Chagres  Basin,  ^^  llu^e  uuterts  arc  carricU  to  the 
Caribbean,  thouyli  tlio  basin  extendi^  nearly  to  the 
Pacific  From  tbe  Ctiagres  to  tlie  Costa  Hican 
botder,  the  drainage  eoneists  of  len  eomplieated 
streams  rii<ing  nearer  the  central  or  axial  line 
and  flowing  into  eitlit-r  owan.  Tlius  the  drainai^c 
of  the  easlfrn  or  Uirjitr  jjarl  of  thf  IsduiuiH  is 
complex  aiul  reaches  the  sea  by  couceutrating 
faito  three  print  ipul  diaiuidfly  whilo  to  the  west- 
ward it  in  >tniple. 

Aiiionf,'  the  hills  covering  the  Isthmus  are  a 
number  of  natural  parses  which  afTord  the  easiest 
routeti  betw^o  the  two  t^eas.  These  pas»ie«  are: 
Culebra  (287  feet);  Atrato-Sucubti  (583  feet); 
Atrato-Napipi  (778);  Caledonia  (1003);  San 
Bias  (1142);  and  Atrato-Mortc  (1143). 

The  innan  nnnunl  teniiH'rature,  78°  to  80'  F., 
is  somewhat  higher  on  ttie  Atlantic  coast,  owing 
to  the  wanner  waters  of  the  Canhhean.  The 
extreme  annual  range  of  temperature  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 30',  the  limit*  being  65°  and  95°  or  100°. 
The  entire  rc-rion  is  under  tho  iiiHin'tui'  of  tho 
northeuHt  trades  between  IXH^cmU'r  And  April,  and 
in  the  remainder  of  the  year  these  air  currents  are 
replaced  by  aoutbeasterly  winds.  The  rainfall  is 
Tei7  heavy,  and  the  climate  ie  very  unhealthful. 
The  whole  region  is  (•ov('rc<l  witli  a  jun<;1e  of 
gruiiiieii,  Mhdges,  wild  plantains,  and  t  rcc^  char- 
acteristic of  the  lower  lands  of  tiic  Caribliean. 
Owinp  to  less  copious  rainfall,  vegetation  is  less 
exuU-rant  on  the  Pacific  than  on  the  .\tlaiitic 
aide.  The  oceanic  fauna  on  the  Caribbean  side 
diflTers  greatly  from  that  on  the  Pacific  side,  and 
e\ en  the  land  aiilmab  differ  in  tbe  eame  way,  to 
some  extent. 

The  general  level  of  the  Isthmus  has  been  enor- 
moualy  lowered  by  long  continued  erosion.  The 
irarfaoe  1«  rapidly  approaching  base  level.  An- 
tifjuity  h  stamiH-d  upon  every  fonn.  The  igneous 
rocks  are  now  exposed  by  erosion.  lJut  the  vol- 
canic fires  which  still  persist  eastward  in  the 
Andes  end  westward  in  Central  America  have 
laoff  eeaeed  to  ezirt  in  the  Istbmua.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  oceans  have,,  ever  cnninuuii- 
ciite<i  across  the  Isthmian  r«'i.'ions  ^inrf  Tt  rtiury 
times.  If  the  Isthmus  could  he  lowered  300  feet 
at  present  tbe  waters  of  tbe  two  oceans  would 
oouimingle  thmigh  the  low  Culebra  Paee. 

Most  of  thf  in!i:i'iitanls  an-  a  niixid  jwople  of 
Spanish,  ludmn,  and  ne^^ro  ori^^ia.  ."^unie  of  the 
ali<iri{^iiie8,  however,  ns  the  Guaymi  and  Choeo.s, 
have  preserved  their  physical  type,  customs,  and 
speech.  The  Tsthmoa  is  thinly  peopled  and  has 
no  very  importnnt  towns  cxcrjit  the  [>ftrf-  of 
Panama  and  C<tl6n.  the  terniiui  of  the  Panania 
Kaitroiid  and  of  the  proposed  Panama  (  anal. 
Politically  the  Isthmus  proper  forms  tbe  I'anama 
department  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  In  other 
respects,  however,  it  has  small  relations  with  the 
Republic.  Its  ports  are  not  used  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  re-st  of  Colombia ;  there  is  very  little 
trade  between  the  Isthmus  and  the  other  depart- 
menta,  and  its  railroad  is  merely  a  means  of 
transport  for  the  commerce  (duty  free)  of  other 
nations.  The  most  complete  treatment  of  the 
geographic  and  geologic  aspeits  of  the  Isthmus  is 
contained  in  Hill,  "The  Geological  History  of  tlie 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Portians  of  Costa  Rica,** 
Bulletin  of  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoolofitf  at 
Harvard  University,  vol.  xxviii.,  No.  ft  (Cam- 
bridge^ IWa) ;  and  of  the  lathmin  in  all  iU  fea- 


tures in  Reclus,  The  Earth  find  It.t  T nhuhitlUlit, 
Aor</k  America,  vol.  ii.  (New  York,  mU3). 

PANAMA  CANAL.  The  projected  ship 
canal  acroea  the  Isthmus  of  Panaiua,  connecting 
the  Athutie  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  flrt^i  pruje«>t 
for  the  construction  of  .sucli  a  lanal  to  result  in 
the  actual  beginning  of  the  work  grew  out  of  a 
concession  grunte<l  by  the  Government  of  Colom* 
bia  to  l/ieut.  Lucien  N.  U.  Wyse  and  others  in 
May,  1878,  giving  to  them  the  exclusive  prlvi- 
Icpc,  for  !>;»  years,  of  constructing  and  operating 
a  canal  acro->s  the  tiirrUury  of  the  Republic 
hctwfcn  lhf>  Atlantic  and  Pacific  (Mcans.  An 
international  congress  of  135  delegates,  mostly 
engineers,  1 1  being  from  the  United  States,  waa 
held  at  Paris  in  May,  1879,  under  tbe  auspices 
of  Ferdinand  dc  Lesseps,  who  had  been  induced 
to  assume  the  ](.'adcrslii|)  in  the  undertaking,  and 
after  a  w.>»stou  ot  two  weekt*  decided  that  the 
route  for  the  canal  should  be  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  between  tbe  citiea  of  ColAu  and 
Panama,  and  that  the  oanal  should  be  a  sea- 
level  one  and  without  locks.  For  the  ]»urpo9e  of 
construction  the  Paiiunia  Canal  Company,  olll- 
cially  known  as  the  't'ompagnic  Cniversellc  du 
Canal  lnter-o<<>»nique  dc  PanamA/  was  organized 
under  the  lau:^  of  France  with  Lcsaeps  as 
president,  it  purchased  the  Wyw  eooeession  for 
10,000,000  francs,  and  at  onee  entered  upon  the 
task  <j1  suiwying  the  route  and  doing  other  pre- 
liminary work.  The  plan  adopte«i  provided  for 
a  sea-level  canal  29.5  feet  in  depth,  with  a 
bottom  width  of  72  feet,  involving  an  excavation 
of  157.000,000  eubie  yards  of  earth  and  rock.  Tbe 
estimated  cost  of  construction,  as  calculate<l  by 
Lesseps.  was  $127,000,000,  and  tlie  lime  re«piired 
was  cstimatod  at  eight  years.  Ixjtli  of  which 
estimates  were  considerably  under  those  made 
by  the  lutcrnational  Congress.  Work  WAS  begun 
in  1881,  but  in  a  short  time  it  became  evident 
that  the  undertaking  involved  difficulties  wbicb 
had  not  been  forc->e.  ri.  and  that  the  estimates 
were  absurdly  low.  In  order  to  obtain  additional 
funds  and  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  French 
public,  bribery  on  an  almost  unprecedented  scale 
wds  resorted  to,  prominent  iwwspapeTB  were  svb- 
sidiml,  and  a  number  of  members  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  were  corrupted.  In  1S92 
many  of  the  transactions  of  the  comiiany  or  its 
agents  l>eeame  knowu  to  the  public,  and  the  dis- 
closures, implicating  a  number  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  in  France,  gave  rise  to  perhaps  tbe 
greatest  financial  scandal  in  French  history.  Tbe 
company  was  declared  to  Im-  liankrupt.  and  it 
was  found,  on  exjiminution,  that  up  to  this  time 
1,300,000,000  francs  had  been  exi>ended;  that  the 
assets  of  tbe  company  amounted  to  only  700,000,- 
000  franes,  and  that  only  a  small  part  of  the 
work  hud  Wen  done.  Tlie  company  wa**  dissolved 
by  the  French  courts  and  a  recei\t  r  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  cliar;,'e  of  its  alTairs.  The  receiver 
was  authori/.ed  to  e<  di  to  any  new  company  all 
or  a  part  of  the  asx  ls  and  to  borrow  money  and 
malce  contracts  with  a  view  to  completing  the 
work  of  e«nstnietion.  He  snked  tor  and  received 
from  the  feu crmiK'nt  of  Colonilii.i  three  suc- 
cessive e.xteusiotis  ot  time  «iliiiu  which  tbe 
canal  was  to  be  c  ini  li  t.  d  and  put  into  ofvration. 
The  last  extension  gave  the  promoters  until  10 10 
to  complete  the  work.  The  receiver  finally  sue- 
e«HHled  in  OctoIxT,  1804,  in  organizing  the  new 
Panama  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  050,000 
sharea  of  100  francs  each  (about  $18,000,000), 
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the  Government  of  Coloiiil)ia  subscriliing  for 
50,00U  sliarcb.  The  piupcrl^  uiid  u^jjcts,  ul  the 
old  Panama  Company  were  now  transferred  to  the 
new  fauama  Coiupany.  An  interuatioiutl  tech- 
nical eomininioQ  oonipoHed  of  ten  eminent  en' 
gineers,  representing  the  United  States,  Great 
Kritain,  Germany,  and  France,  was  appointed  to 
iiivt'->li;:ato  tlu'  ?>ul>nrt,  and  in  Noveiiiber,  189i), 
reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  feaaibility 
ana  practicability  of  completing  the  canal.  They 
reported  that  the  canal  woa  already  two- fifths 
completed,  that  not  more  than  $102,400,000 
would  be  needed  to  lluisb  the  work,  and  that  the 
time  need  not  exceed  ten  years.  The  work  of 
construction  \mis  tlien  resumed  on  a  small  scale. 
Up  to  June  30,  1899,  the  new  company  had  ex- 
pended about  98>(NM),<)00  and  had  excavated  about 
6.000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth. 

In  18J)9  President  McKinley  was  authorized  to 
np[>oiiit  a  Loiiiiiii^-ion  of  eminent  enpin'''''-!  JH"! 
other  persons  to  investigate  the  whole  quention 
of  canal  possibilities  on  the  Isthmus  from  Nic- 
aragua to  Colombia.  After  an  exhaustive  investi' 
gsition  the  commission  reported  in  favor  of  the 
Nicuraf^iia  ro\il<\  r-hiolly  nn  linaiu-ial  ^'rrmiids,  Imt 
upon  the  oiler  of  the  Puiiuina  (.'anal  Company  tu 
sell  its  property  and  franchises  to  the  United 
States  lor  $40,000,000,  ite  value  as  estimated  by 
the  commiasHin,  the  eommtraion  made  a  snppte' 
tnentary  report  advocatin<;  Hip  acceptance  of  the 
offer  and  the  completion  of  ilu-  unfinished  canal  by 
way  of  Panama.  In  Congress  discuss-inn  of  tlu'  n  • 
spective  advantages  of  the  Panama  and  Nicaragua 
routes  was  long  and  earnest,  finally  ending  in 
June,  190i2,  by  the  enactment  of  n  law  authorizing 
the  Pverident  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  the 
property  and  franchises  of  thn  Panama  Canal 
Company  for  $40,000,000,  prnviilrd  a  satisfactory 
title  tiniM  hi-  ^iMiirrd.  ami  furtlicr  authorizing 
the  iS*«erftiiry  of  War  in  that  event  to  construct 
the  canal  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $130,000,000. 
Negotiations  were  at  onee  mtoed  upon  with  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  to  secure  the  necwaary  con- 
cessions, and  11  timinu^h  investigation  was  begun 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  legal  title  of 
tbe  Pknama  Ciompany  to  the  property  which  it 
proposed  to  sell.  Upon  investigation  it  was 
found  that  the  company  had  a  valid  title,  and  on 
February  1<>.  l!)ft:>.  ttn'  OoN  crnment  of  the  I'nited 
Stnt«'s  formnilv  n«Hi'|it«  *l  the  olfer  of  the  company 
to  sell  its  rights  and  property  U>r  >: 40.000.000, 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with 
Colombia  then  pending  before  the  Senate.  This 
treaty  had  hvcn  <  nnchided  after  a  long  negotia- 
tion l)etwe<ii  till-  two  governments,  lasting 
through  a  period  of  six  months,  tlif  delay  Iteing 
caused  by  diHagn'cment  of  the  two  u">\  (^rnnicntH 
as  to  the  price  to  be  jwid  for  tlie  com  i  — ion  In 
Januaiy,  1903,  the  treaty  was  laid  liefore  the 
Senate  for  rntfflration.  but  on  account  of  oppo- 
sltion  of  a  feu  'N  uators.  under  the  leadership  of 
Morgan,  of  AlaUama.  who  fiivorcd  the  Xicaragiin 
route,  the  Fifty-seventh  Con^MV^-  i  lo^od  without 
action  on  it.  An  extra  session  of  the  Senate  was 
called  to  meet  on  Mareh  6th,  and  after  two 
\vrfk«  of  debate  the  treaty  was  ratified  on  ^larch 
18th  by  a  vote  of  7.1  to  ."j.  The  treaty  provi<les 
that  the  I'nit<Hl  States  s)iall  piiv  to  tlio  Republic 
of  Colombia  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  in  gnld  in 
cash  for  the  concessions,  to  be  paid  upon  the 
exchange  of  ratifications,  and  an  annuity  of 
$2.'")0,000.  beginning  nine  years  after  the  date  of 
ratification,  the  latter  sum  being  a  compromise 


between  tlie  $000,000  denianded  by  Colombia  and 
the  5*100,000  ullLitd  bv  the  L  uitod  States.  The 
coiiLt-ssion  aiitiiorizt's  the  new  i'aiiaina  Company 
to  transfer  to  the  United  >State<i  all  its  property 
and  franchises,  including  the  Panama  Kailroad. 
The  lease  is  lor  100  ycai^,  with  the  privilege  of 
perpetual  renewal.  The  treaty  further  provides 
that  the  territory  comprising  the  canal  zone  shall 
be  neutral  and  ludcr  the  guarantee  of  both  gov- 
ernments. II  it  should  become  necessary*  at  any 
time  to  employ  armed  forces  to  maintain  the 
safety  of  the  caaa]  or  insure  its  public  use,  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  agm  .s  to  jiroviile  th.-  n«H»  - 
sary  troops.  Provision  im  inaile  for  a  joint  Ainer 
ican  and  Colombian  eominis-ion  to  establish  ami 
enforce  sanitary  and  police  regulations.  Colom- 
bia agrees  not  to  cede  or  lease  any  territory  to 
any  foreign  power  within  certain  limits  for  coal- 
ing stations,  fortifications,  etc.,  that  might  intcr- 
fei'e  \^  it]l  tlio  roii>tnietion,  protection,  sjifi  ty.  and 
free  Uti*  of  the  tanal,  and  the  United  i>ute<! 
agrees  to  support  Colombia  in  prevaiting  the 
occupation  of  any  such  territory.  Psnama  and 
Colta  are  to  be  tne  ports  for  vessds  and  goods 
intended  to  pass  tbrou^di  tbe  ranal.  which,  it  is 
auTced,  shall  be  open  for  tiailie  within  fourteen 
years,  unle--s  the  Ig  nited  Stnt<'-s  should  detinniae 
to  make  the  canal  a  sea-level  enterprise,  in  whiclr 
event  the  time  is  to  be  extended  ten  year-  lonj^er. 
In  the  summer  of  1903  the  treaty  was  before  the 
Colombian  Government  for  ratification.  Already 
by  tile  ITay-Pauncefote  treaty  (>].v.)  of  Novcm 
ber,  15)01,  superseding  the  Clayton  I'.nhver  treaty 
<q.v.),  the  sole  right  of  the  United  States  to 
eonstruct,  maintain,  and  police  the  canal  was 
conceded  by  Great  Britain,  which  power  at  the 
same  timp  withdrew  its  elaini  tn  n  joint  pniaranty 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  upon  the  agreement 
of  the  United  .States  to  accept  substantially  the 
rules  now  governing  the  free  navigation  (Hf  the 
Sues  Canal  (q.v.). 

The  principal  advantages  elairnod  for  the  Pan- 
ama route  are:  First,  the  exisU  nee  of  excellent 
natnral  harbors  at  both  termini  of  the  pro(H^-rl 
canal  and  the  existence  of  a  line  of  raiir«>a«l 
across  the  Isthmus,  which  will  make  it  practim- 
ble  to  begin  work  without  delay;  seoond,  the 
estimated  annual  cost  of  o()erating  the  PSnanw 
Canal  will  Ik-  $l.non.nno  less  than  tbe  corre- 
sponding eharges  for  Ibt;  Nicaragtia  Canal;  third, 
the  Panama  route  is  134..57  miles  shorter  is 
length  than  the  Nicaragua  route,  has  less  summit 
elevation,  will  have  fewer  locks,  26.44  miles  leas 
curvature,  and  will  riHjuire  but  twelve  hour* 
time  for  a  deep-draught  vessel  to  pas?*  throu;;h, 
\vhercas  it  would  n^niiri'  3."!  hours  in  t!ie  else 
of  the  Kicarn{j\ia  Canal.  The  estimated  time 
for  OOOStructing  the  Nicaragua  ("anal  is  about 
six  years,  tbe  cut  through  the  divide  west  of 
the  lake  consuming  shout  four  years.  Hm  time 
estimated  for  completinL'  tbe  Panama  GUial  is 
eight  years,  the  excavation  through  tbe  Culcbis 
section  (43.000.000  cubic  yards  of  hard  elayt 
being  the  greatest  obstacle.  The  esliroated  cost  of 
eonstraetinff  the  two  canals,  fneluding  the  $10,- 
000.000  tn  be  paid  the  new  Panama  Company  for 
its  property  and  conces-<jnn«,  brit  excluding  the 
cost  of  acquiring  eone<  ^  i  1 1  rn  the  s»ovem- 
monts  concerned,  is  $i81>.tK)0.()lM»  for  the  Nic- 
aragua Canal  and*"  $184,000,000  for  the  Panama 
Canal.  Finally,  the  remoteness  of  active  vd- 
canoes  and  the  less  likelihood  of  injury  Iron 
earthquakes  is  an  advantage  commonly  claimed 
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for  the  Paniiiiia  route.  Among  th('  disadvantages 
cbargiHi  t<i  tbe  route  are  the  (assumed)  compara- 
tive uohealtkfuljieaB  of  tin*  climate,  which,  it  is 
thought,  might  impede  the  work  of  construction, 
and  the  remoteness  of  the  Panama  route  as  com- 
pared vvith  tl.i-  Xi;aragua  ruutr  from  tlit-  liigh- 
wajB  of  commerce  between  the  i'acitic  and  Atlan- 
tic coasts  of  tbe  United  States.  (Ja  the  other 
handy  the  Panama  route  girea  the  direct  short 
eonne  to  the  Paeifle  ports  of  South  America. 

Consult:  The  I'iport  of  the  t'nitcd  States 
lathmiuii  L'anal  Coiiiniiasiun,  ISli'J-l'JQl  (Wush- 
ington,  1901 )  ;  The  Sew  Panama  Canal  Company 
(oOicial  publication)'  (Mew  York,  1809);  and 
Canal  de  PmumA,  Sapport  4e  to  comMiv«io» 
(Paris,  1890). 

Consult  also  the  authorities  cited  under  Nic- 
AiLviii  A  Canal. 

PANAMA  CONQBEBS.  A  congress  of  dele- 
gates respresenting  various  nfttions  of  America, 

which  mot  at  Panama  in  .Tune,  18'2fi.  for  the  con- 
sideration of  questions  uf  coMiittuu  interest.  Soon 
after  tlie  estaMisiimeiit  of  the  independence  of 
the  South  and  Centrnl  American  republics  and 
of  Mexico,  a  movement,  largely  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Simon  Bolivar  (q.v.}>  President  of  Co- 
lombia, was  set  on  foot  for  the  organization  of 
an  American  Confederacy.    In  lR2;i  TVtlivii  in 
vited  tlie  governments  of  Mexico,  Peru.  Huenos 
Ayres,  and  Chile  to  ss«  iid  to  l'inu;n  >    ! -legates 
empowered  to  take  such  action;  but  £uenos 
Ajrres  and  Obile  held  back,  and  in  December, 
1824,  Bolivar  ."i^nt  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
Spanish-American  reiiuhlics,  proposing  that  each 
appoint  representatives  to  ass«nil)Ie  immediately 
at  Panama.    This  invitation  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted by  Mexico,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Guatemala, 
and  in  November,  1826,  the  ministers  of  Mexico. 
Colombia,  and  Guatemala  nt  Washington  for- 
mally invited  the  United  .'"^tates  to  .send  dele- 
gates to  the  proposed  congress,  stating  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  questions  which  would  be  brought 
Up  for  discussion.    President  Adonis,  influenced 
largely  by  Henry  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
promptly  accepted  the  invitation  and  in  liis  nn 
nual  ines.snge  to  Congress  gtati-d  that  "ministers 
will  be  oommissioiied  to  attend."    This  was  the 
signal  for  one  of  the  most  animated  debates  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  Congrcs.s,  op- 
position being  aroused  particularly  by  the  fear 
of  'entnngling  alliances.'  by  the  proposed  discus- 
sion of  the  rocognifion  ctf  ir;iyti.  the  sup[ire-<sion 
of  the  slnve  trade,  and  the  lilierntion  from  iSjmn- 
ish  rule  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  to  some 
extent  by  tbe  reluctance  on  the  part  of  man^  to 
eommit  tlie  United  States  to  the  )>olicy  ennnei* 
ated  in  the  'Monroe  Doctrine.*    Finally,  however, 
Adams's  appointment  of  two  envoys  extraordi- 
nary, Richard  C.  Anderson  ami  John  Sergeant, 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  an  appropriation 
for  the  mission  was  voted  in  the  House.  The  con- 
gress met  on  June  22.  1826.  Colombia.  Central 
America,  Peru,  and  Mexico  being  represented. 
Chile,  Brazil,  and  Ruenos  Ayres  a|)pr(ivcd  of  the 
congress,  but  did  not  send  delegates.   After  hold- 
ing ten  sessions  and  agreeing  to  a  treaty  of  per- 
petual union  for  defense  against  Spain,  the  con- 
gress adjourned  to  meet  again  at  Tacubayn, 
Slexico,   in  the  fnlloTving  year.     The  treaty* of 
union  was  suhsequently  ratifie^l  only  by  Colom- 
bia.    T\u-    I  ruled   States  was  not  represented, 
Anderson  having  died  on  the  way  to  Panama, 
tad  Sargeuit  not  nadiuig  tliat  plMs  uaAil  after 


at 


the  congress  had  adjourned.  Tbe 

Tacubaya  was  never  held. 

PANAMA  HATS.  Hats  made  from  the  im- 
mature  unexpanded  leaves  ol  the  stemless  screw- 
pine  iCarUidooica  palmata),  a  native  of  Central 
America  and  Colombia.   After  special  treatment 

to  removi-  the  soft  parts  of  the  leaf,  the  fibre 
in  buuked  to  reader  it  pliable,  and  the  weaving 
is  done  under  water.   The  hato  most  valued  an 

made  from  single  leaves. 

PAN-AMERICAN  GONO&BS8.    After  the 
failure  of  the  Panama  Congress,  kdd  in  lcS:>.~) 
26  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measiirw  look- 
ing towrard  a  close  union  amonr  the  American 

republics  for  the  furthcranc-e  of  their  common 
welfare,  various  cirurtb  fulluwcd  at  intervals  to 
bring  together  a  congress  of  all  the  .American 
States  with  a  view  to  a  more  lengthy  and  earnest 
discussion  of  the  important  questions  of  com- 
mon interest  to  the  republics  of  America.  Fi 
nally  in  1847  a  congress  representing  five  South 
American  republics  was  held  at  Lima  and  re- 
sulted in  treaties  of  confederation  and  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  a  consular  oonvention,  and 
a  postal  treaty.    Again  in  1804  a  eangrcsR  of 
delegates  representing  seven  South  Aroencaa  re- 
l»ul)iics  and  one  <  V-T^lriil  American  State  was  held 
at  Lima  for  the  j>urpu!i.e  of  forming  a  Latin- 
American  Union.    The  sessionn  were  secret  and 
its  work  was  without  substantial  result.  In 
1678  a  third  congress  was  held  at  Lima  and 
consisted  of  representatives  from  seven  South 
American  States  and  the  island  of  Cuba.  Treaties 
of  international  law  and  extradition  were  pre- 
pared uitd  afterward  ratified  by  Guatemala  and 
Uruguay.  In  1881  the  govenunmts  of  the  Central 
States  i.Hsued  invitations  for  a  congress  of  Amer- 
ican republics,  to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  November,  1882,  for  the  purpose  of  "consider- 
ing and  discussing  the  mciiiods  of  preventing  war 
iM'tween  the  nations  of  .\meiica."  but,  on  account 
of  the  war  between  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru  and 
the  failure  ot  Coug^e^is  to  make  the  necessaiy 
appropriationa,  the  invitations  were  withdrawn. 
Finally  on  October  2,  1889,  a  congress  represent- 
ing every  American  republic  except  San  Domingo 
niel  at  Washington  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr. 
Blaine.    The  congress  remained  in  session  till 
April  21st.   Its  work  consisted  of  a  number  of 
recommendations,  few  of  which  were  ever  adopted 
by  the  governments  interested.   The  prinripal  of 
these  related  to  the  free  navigation  of  American 
rivers,  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures throughout  America,  a  uniform  standard  of 
value,  and  a  common  silver  eoin,  an  international 
banking  system,  uniform  extradition  treaties, 
reciprocity,  uniform  consular  fees,  harbor  fees 
anil   n-gulat ions,   uniform   sanitary  regulations, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion for  the  dissemination  of  Intelligence  concern- 
ing the  oommerce  and  resources  of  the  American 
republics.   In  December,  ISnf).  the  government  of 
tlie  T'nited  States  suggested  tlie  lii>lding  of  an- 
other congress,  and  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
<3ovcrnment  of  Mexico  the  City  of  Mexico  was 
chosen  for  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  date  set 
was  October  22,  1W2.    Eventually  the  govern- 
ments of  all  the  American  republics  aceepted  the 
invitation  and  the  congress  met  on  the  date  ap- 
pointed.   It  was  in  session  until  January  30, 
1903,  a  part  of  the  time  being  spent  in  visiting 
plaees  of  interest  in  Meadeo.  The  work  of  tt« 
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congress  consisted  of  a  ihiihImt  of  protocols, 
truaties,  t'onvcutiu««,  rt;»ululiuas»,  aud  recommen- 
dations. Tlio  more  iuijwrtant  of  these  were  a 
protocol  of  adlieaioa  to  the  Uague  Couv«nUon  for 
the  Mttlemrat  of  roternational  dinputos ;  a  treaty 
of  (  iniiiniNoiy  a H'il  i  :it  imi  \>y  10  (Iclcjia- 

tioHH,  and  re.Holulioiis  favuiing  c<ni>lrutlion  of  a 
pan-Ameriiau  railway;  an  international  customs 
congress  for  international  aanitatioUf  collection, 
and  publicAtion  of  fltatinties  relative  to  American 
tratlo  an<!  n  >    r  , 

PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION.  An  ex- 
iKi-riiiuii  111  Id  III  IluiTalo.  N.  Y.,  from  May  1,  to 
November  2,  lUOl.  1 1  had  for  its  purpose  th« 
if  lustration  of  the  pruf;re«s  of  cmlnation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  >iuriii;r  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  wan  originally  phtnned  for  189S,  but 
the'  war  with  Spain  intervened  and  the  enter- 
prise waa  deferred  until  U>01.  A  site  in  the 
ttortbem  part  of  Buffalo,  covering  an  area  of  350 
acres  anu  within  three  miles  of  the  business 
centre  of  the  city,  was  chosen.  A  formal  ground 
plan  intrniluriii;j;  architeituri'.  sculiiturc.  and 
painting  was  early  adopted,  aud  it  was  agreed 
that  the  style  of  architecture  should  be  •  free 
adaptation  of  the  Spanish  KcnaiManee,  that 
abrupt  Toofa  with  owrhanging  eaves  ahould  be 
use<l  in  prefer>  ii<<'  to  flat  rnoi-  with  turnicf^  and 
bahlstnidei.  tiial  culur  ami  Jft-'uralive  hculplure 
i^hould  be  introduced  fri-ely  in  the  treatment  of 
the  buildings,  and  that  the  appearance  of  the 
exposition  should  be  as  gay  and  feative  as  poaal* 
Me.  The  buildings  were  arranged  around  a 
broad  court  having  the  form  of  an  inverted  T 
witii  it^  iimad  t-nd  to  the  smilli.  vnIuti-  an  ap- 
pruavh  wu-5  made  over  a  triumphal  causeway. 
From  this  on  the  east  toward  the  north  were 
the  group  of  QoTcniuieiit  buildings,  the  Etbnol- 
og>-  Building,  the  bulldiQgs  of  Manufactures  and 
Liiieral  Art-.  nnA  Agriculture,  wliilt'  rin  the  wi-t 
side  were  the  buildings  of  Elet  lricily.  Machiiury, 
and  Tran.sportatiun,  Temple  of  Music,  and  Hor- 
ticulture, with  its  two  wings,  one  of  which  was 
devotrd  to  exhibits  in  Ciraphic  Arts  and  the  other 
to  exhibits  of  Mines.  At  tin-  imrfh  end  of  the 
court  thus  formed,  and  balnni  inL'  the  Triumphal 
Causeway,  wa-  the  Electric  Tower.  Tii  addiiiun 
to  the  fonguing,  there  were  two  permanent 
buiMings,  one  of  which,  contracted  of  white 
marble  and  bricks,  served  as  an  art  building, 
and  is  now  the  home  of  the  Buffalo  Pine  Arts 
\<  .i(!n;ty,  and  the  Xow  York  Stale  Building,  of 
vvlitie  ruarblf,  which  now  contains  the  collections 
of  the  Bulfalo  Historical  Society.  Tlu  i  olor 
s(li<?iie  was  de!>igi!<il  and  directed  by  .Mr.  C. 
Y.  Turner,  who  t  li  -i  as  the  underlying  thenie 
the  (icrre  stnt|!^Ie  of  utau  to  overcome  the  ele- 
ments. Aeeordinirly.  the  huildingn  on  the  east 
wi-rc  arraii;:<'(I  to  repiv-i  tii  man  and  his  arrair'<. 
or  that  wiiirli  man  had  ;i.uiie<l  after  bmg  yi  ar-  nf 
strife  with  the  elements,  while  those  on  ttu'  \v(--t 
reprpst^nted  the  elements  thent.selves.  The  i»lru|;- 
gle  was  denoted  by  hea^y.  deep  ecilorinfr  of  r«n, 
blue,  frn^n,  nnrl  gold,  which  graduated  gently 
but  fniiily  into  tints,  until  the  lllcctric  Tower 
vas  rcadictl.  \^lK•r<'  the  prexalmt  tone  was  a  de<"p 
green,  as  near  the  color  of  l.,ake  Krie  as  it  was 
possible  to  attain.  The  tower,  which  had  sculp 
tiirp  work  on  the  four  romers.  itself  was  of  a 
liL'bt  ivory  color,  and  wn«  tinte<l  with  blue. 
f;rei-n.  ami  i.'«dd.  which  grew  fairt.  i  i-  the  top 
was  reached,  terminating  in  a  gilt  figure  of  the 
GoddcHs  of  Li|(ht.   The  color  treatment  gained 


for  the  Exposition  the  name  of  the  Rainbow  City, 
or  the  Tinted  City.  The  ii«ulpture  was  likewise 
harmonized  with  the  general  plan,  and  was  under 
the  diicctioa  of  Mr.  &arl  Bitter.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  Xxpodtioii,  the  Triumphal  Gause- 
way,  which  was  p»Thaps  the  ni<)>t  ornate  feature, 
represented  the  ajiutheosis  of  the  United  states, 
an  allegorization  of  national  pride,  while  the 
Electric  Tower  at  the  other  end  symbolised  the 
great  waters,  suggesting  that  the  importance, 
growth,  and  prosjxrity  of  BufTalo  were  due 
chiclly  to  the  (ireat  Lake  system  and  waterways 
on  which  it  was  located.  On  the  ea-^t  .side  of  tlie 
Esplanade  the  most  eous|}icuuwi  work  wa«>  tbe 
Fountain  of  Man,  by  }tlr.  Charles  Grady;  while 
on  the  west  aide,  which  was  deroted  to  Natuie^ 
there  was  placed  the  Fountain  of  Nature,  by  Mr. 
(leorge  Brewster.  All  of  the  sculpture  was  in 
white  staff.  The  exhibits  were  examined  by  a 
jury  of  awards,  and  upward  of  4000  awards  of 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals,  and  honorable 
mentions,  were  made.  The  total  attendance  was 
given  as  8,179,674.  The  total  cost  of  the  Exposi- 
tion was  $8,860,757,  and  the  total  receipta  were 
$5,534,64.'?,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $3,3'2ii,l  1 4.  On 
September  6th  President  William  McKiniev 
(q.T.)  was  shc^  down  by  an  as.sassin  while  hol<f- 
ing  a  publie  recepticm  in  the  Temple  of  Mnsie, 
and  he  died  eight  days  later  at  the  house  of  John 
J.        i^trn  the  president  of  the  Exposition. 

FANABD,  pft'aii',  CoABua  Faaa^  (1^ 

1765).  A  French  song-writer,  bom  at  Oourrille, 

near  Chartres.  He  went  to  Paris  in  early  life, 
and  was  emplo.ved  in  the  inivernmeut  bureau  tor 
many  j-ears.  Panard  was  an  industrious  writer 
of  visudeville  and  song,  and  his  works  in  this 
line  number  more  than  eight  hundred.  His 
satire  was  never  bitter,  and  hi*  Imnior  never 
Cf>arse,  while  there  was  in  all  he  wrote  an  in- 
siiiiijit  ill;.'  ):race  and  gaycty.  Marniontel  gixies  aa 
attractive  picture  of  him  in  his  M^moire».  Par- 
tial collections  oi  his  works  were  made  under 
the  titles  ThMrt  et  onivr^  tfi'rrrses  (17M) 
and  (Euvres  chmsira  dc  Panard  (1803). 

TAMAB,  fk'tuk',  riiOTiNOB  (1832-1903).  A 
French  surgeon  and  ophthalmologist.  He  waa 
bom  in  Cephalonia,  and  studied  medicine  at 
Corfu  imd  in  Paris,  where  he  wa-<  iiatura]i«>v! 
in  1863.  -\fler  service  in  various  other  hospitHl«< 
he  liecame  surgeon  to  the  HAtel  Dieu  in  1877. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  eluiical  ophthalmology  in  the  Eeole  de  MMe- 
cine.  In  general  surgery  Panas  won  some  repu- 
tation by  his  services  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  tluough  bis  introduction  of  I.i^ter'* 
nulliods  into  France,  and  by  his  pioneer  work  a-» 
a  successful  operator  in  o\;u  intnmy.  But  be  was 
lietter  known  for  his  ophthalniological  waik*  and 
it  is  in  this  Ih^ld  that  he  wrote:  I><*o(m  swr  Is 

fitnilnsnir    flSTH    and  T.rr.ni.^    *r/r  !f'' 

kt  iulUts  (ISTttl  ;  Xur  li/i  uffttUiottJi  tU'  I'apparril 
hicrifmnl  (1877);  Anatomic  patkologique  dk* 
Vu  ii  (1S79,  with  Kemy) ;  8ur  U>  glavcontf  tt  le» 
n^oplaame9  inlroocuUtiret  (1893);  Trailf  com- 
plet  dea  maladie*  de$  yrur  (1804)  ;  and  Lt^om» 
de  eliniquf  nphthalmologique  (1809). 

PAN'ATHENJE'A  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
nara^Hxia,  Pamtht^aia,  from  wit,  pus,  all  + 
'A^Mj,  Alhfnf,  Athene).  The  most  famotis  fes- 
tival of  .Vtt'ra.  celelirated  at  Athens  in  hoivT  of 
Athene,  patron  goddess  of  the  city.  Two  festi- 
vals were  distinguished.  The  Leaser  was  amraaV 
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'and  its  orif^in  was  attributed  to  Kin^;  Kricli- 
tboniiu,   though   Theseus   wan   ftaid   to  have 
cbaoged  the  name  from  Athcnsm  tn  FanatilClUM 
in  emunemoratuni  of  the  union  of  the  Aitie  eon- 
nranities  into  a  single  State.    It  iraa  celebrated 
by  a  Bolemn  prwvssion  1i  'In  Arropolis.  a  snori- 
fice  and  public  feast,  uud  \mis  pnit-'d)  '!  Iiy  an  even- 
ing torch-nee.  Pnbably  gymnatttic  i  cmti-tii  and 
chariot-tmeea  were  also  tiekU    Like  tlie  l<ener, 
the  Greater  Panattienm  was  held  on  the  2Bth 
of  i)io  fir-*t  iiumlh  of  the  Attic  j'ear,  llecatombajon 
(approjiiiuately  July).     Ita  estobliHhnient  \v«« 
attributed  to  the  tyrant  PiHistmtus  in  ii.t .  'xjO. 
The  oelehration  occurred  in  the  ttiird  year  of 
each  Olympiad,  and  reached  itn  culmination  in 
the  great  procession  wliich  escorted  to  the  Acrop- 
olis the  fficr<»d  peplua  of  Athena.    The  pvpluv 
was  a   I  11  11   colored  mantle,  embroidered  by 
chosen  women  of  noble  blood,  with  scenes  from  the 
contest  of  the  gods  and  giants.   At  least  as  early 
aa  tlie  «nd  of  tlie  third  century  it  was  carried 
spread  fimn  the  jrard  sod  mast  of  a  ship  on 
wheels.    The  procession  included  representatives 
of  all  the  free  population,  the  magistrateH,  old 
men  with  olive  hraiicho  in  thrir  luimls.  maidens 
with  the  sacred  utensils,  the  nietics  or  resident 
foreigners  with  the  vessels  for  the  sucrilices,  the 
cavalry,  the  chariots  from  the  game«,  the  animals 
for  sacrifice,  and  all  the  other  elements  which 
were  depii  tfd  hv  I'hidia.-i  on  thr  frier-e  of  the  Par 
thenon.    The  live  days  ht-fure  the  offering  were 
filled  with  conteists  of  various  kinds.  RliapaodiHts 
contended  in  recitations  of  the  epic  Ppcnw,  and 
there  were  also  nnsical  contests.    There  were 
prizes  for  pyrrhic  ami  <yelic  choruses  and  the 
ten  tribes  pn-si-ntcd  in  conipetiiion  bands  of  oM 
men  chosen  for  tlieir  iK^auty  and     trn;jtli.  Thi-re 
were  the  usual  athletic  contests  for  boys,  youthi», 
and  grown  men,  seemingty  in  great  num- 
bers, but  the  chief  feature  of  these  gnines  was  the 
number  of  the  horse-roccs,  whieh  included,  not 
nieri'ly  Die  iisuul  ehariot  ra«<--  with  spans  and 
four  horses,  but  also  a  siM>fiiil  variety,  in  which 
endi  chariot  contained,  besides  the*  driver,  an 
anned  runner,  who,  as  the  chariot  crossed  the 
finish  line,  sprang  from  the  movinf;  car  and 
ran  hnck  the  lent.dh  of  the  stadium.    The  last 
contest  wa"  a  race  of  triremes  off  the  I'irieus.  For 
the  muBieal  ronte-.tK  tiie  [>rizes  were  crowns  of 
gold  and  silver  and  money,  for  the  choruses  an 
ox  for  sacrifice,  and  for  the  athletic  games  vases 
filled  with  oil  from  the  sacred  olive-trees.  Many 
of  these  vases  have  been  found,  all  similar  in 
atyle,  showing  on  one  side  Athena  brandishing 
her  lanc«,  between  iy,o  eoliimnH,  and  on  the 
other  a  scene  from  the  sport  for  which  the  vase 
was  a  prise.  Consult:  Michaelis,  Her  Parthetum 
(I^ipzifT.   1871);  Mommsen.  Festo  der  Stadt 
Ath'',i  hn  Altertkvm  (ib.,  1898). 

PANAX.   A  gmus  of  plants.   See  Abaua; 


PAHAT,  pA-id'.  One  of  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands, the  westernmost  of  the  Visayan  group.  It 
lies  nearly  in  the  ^reopraphical  centre  of  the 
nri-liii>(da^o.  and  is  lioiiinii-d  on  the  jiitrfh  }>v  the 
Viaayon  8ea.  on  the  east  and  southe.i^i  hy  the 
Stfait  of  Guimarfls,  from  9  to  5G  tnihs  Midi  , 
separatinif  Panay  from  Kcgros,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  arm  of  ttie  Snlu  Sea  known  as  the  Min- 
doro  Sea,  which  on  the  northwe=^t  separates  Pa- 
nay  from  Mindoro  (Map:  Philippine  Islands, 
Q  8). 


Pnnay  ranks  fifth  in  size  among  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Its  area  is  4752  !>quure  miles,  and 
with  the  118  dependent  inlaml^,  51(J3  t«quare 
miles,  the  mainland  bein^  thus  somewhat  hirger 
than  the  island  of  Corsica.  It  is  hroadly  tri- 
angular in  shape.  Its  southern  an<l  western 
coasts  are  very  little  indente<l,  and  afford  no 
harbors  i  \e«'])l  o[H'n  raadsteads.  On  the  BOrtll^ 
east  and  e««t  ooasttt,  however,  there  are  numer- 
ous small  bays  and  sounds  with  anchorages,  shel- 
tered by  the  adjacent  Islets.  The  best  harhor 
is  at  Iloilo,  on  the  strait  of  that  jiame  st  paratini^ 
tiie  island  of  UulniarAs  from  the  nm inland. 
tiuinmrAs,  the  principal  dependent  island  of 
I'unay,  has  an  area  of  243  square  miles,  and 
lies  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  be- 
tween PSnay  and  Negros. 

The  centre  of  Panay  in  the  nucleus  of  its 
mountain  system,  which  consists  of  three  prin- 
cipal mountain  nvign  radiating  from  that  point 
to  the  three  corwn  of  tbe  triangular  island. 
These  ranges  divide  the  island  poTitlcatly  into 
its  three  provinces,  ami  hytlrou'raphirally  into 
its  three  main  drainage  basins,  ttiuL  of  the  Panay 
River  in  the  north,  the  .lahiur  in  the  south- 
east, and  tlie  Cadiao  in  the  west.  TIicm:  dividing 
ranges  are  very  rugged  and  almost  insurmount- 
able. They  have  a  numl>er  of  pealcs  exceeding 
8000  and  4000  feet,  several  above  5000,  and 
Mount  Madia  as  in  the  northwestern  ran;^t'  lia-. 
a  hciLrlit  of  7204  feet.  In  each  of  the  lliree  ba-iiiis 
till'  land  descends  gradually  to  the  sea.  Tlie 
southeastern  slope  is  gently  undulating,  while 
the  weslera  and  northern  are  more  nigged,  with 
n  numljcr  of  outlying  peak*.  T!\ten-.ivc  forests 
ro\er  the  uplands,  and  tlie  lu«<  i  shipes,  espe- 
t  ially  in  the  southeast,  have  a  ph  a-ant  ]i  irk-like 
aspect.  The  soil  is  everywhere  fertile  and  well 
watered;  besides  the  three  rivers  mentioned  them 
are  many  smaller  streams  flowing  through  every 
part  of  the  iidand.  For  climate  and  natural 
hiistory,  see  the  article  on  the  Pstummt  IsLf 

A.XDK. 

.  As  in  the  rest  of  the  archipelago,  the  chief  oc- 
cupation is  agriculture,  and  the  staple  producta 
are  rice,  sngar,  and  copra.    The  shipment  of 

sujrar  throngh  the  port  of  Iloilo  in  ISflO 
aiiiuunt«><i  to  77,041  tons,  and  that  of  c*tipra  to 
036  tims.  Under  ordinary  eonditions.  however, 
as  shown  by  tbe  figures  for  1H!)2  ( 177,467  tons  of 
sugar),  tte  cxpofi  will  lie  more  than  twice  as 

Srreat.  Other  anieultural  products  are  cotton, 
jemp,  corn,  coffee,  tobacco,  cacao,  indigo,  and 
t)epner.  Tht  re  are  lar<:f  areas  of  fine  grazing 
lantl  in  Panay,  e^jMcially  in  Iloilo  Provinee.  be- 
foic  the  war  witli  Spain  there  were  more  than 
200,000  head  of  live  stock  on  the  ishind,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  earabaos.  sheep,  and  horses,  the 
latter  heinp  highly  prized  thrniifihout  the  anhi 
fielago.  The  mineral  wealih  has  not  yet  tiet-n  f  \ 
ploite<l,  but  there  are  known  to  \m'  deposits  of 
iron.  gAitsum,  coal,  and  marble,  while  gold  has 
been  found  in  various  localities.  The  manu- 
facturing industrv  yields  products  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  export.  There  are  numerous  looms 
in  operation  proilueing  fahrir>  nf  pirn  apple  fibre, 
jusi,  •sinamay,  silk,  cotton,  itrid  liemp.  Coast- 
ing trade  ami  cotnmeree  with  tlip  rc^t  of  the 
archipelago  through  the  port  of  Iloilo  are  also 
very  active. 

Tlie  native-  nf  Panay  offend  a  spirited  re-is*t- 
ance  to  the  authority  of  the  t'nitcd  States  from 
the  beginning  of  tbe  insurrection.  The  town  of 
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Iloilo  veaa  occupied  and  garrisoned  by  United 
States  troops  on  February  11,  1899,  but  the  in- 
Burgfiits  ]ir;u  tically  ln-lil  tlio  whole  interior  of 
the  Uilancl  until  tlir  bcj^inning of  active  operations 
ill  tin  fall  nt  liKMi.  The  insurgents  were  then 
dispened  and  driven  to  tli«  mountaiiM  after  a 
number  of  sharp  engagements.  The  minvnder  of 
General  Delgado  in  January.  1001,  followed  by 
that  of  other  iulluentiul  leaders,  practically 
accomplished  the  pacification  of  the  island,  and 
on  April  13,  1901,  civil  gofvemment  vfM  inau* 
guratra.  Undes  the  Spanish  rule  the  island  was 
divided  into  the  thrpf  proviin^'s  of  Anti(]uc  in 
the  \ve«t,  Cfipir.  in  the  nortli,  and  Iloilo  in  the 
sioutheast.  and  the  Coiiiinandiinoia  of  ConccpciOn 
in  the  northcAHt.  The  lust  ih  now  incorporated 
with  the  Province  of  Iloilo.  The  popuhition  of 
Antique  was  estimated  in  1901  at  116,4.^4,  that 
of  Cflpiz  at  224.000,  and  of  Tlollo  404,444,  giving 
a  total  fur  the  whole  island  of  801,878.  The  in- 
liabilaiitb  are  nearly  all  Visijiyuiis,  there  being 
only  a  few  thousand  savage  Mundoa  and  Negritos 
in  the  mountains.  The  capitals  arc  San  Jos6  de 
Bucnnvista  (q-v.)  in  Antique  and  CApiz  (q.v.) 
ami  Mr  ilo  in  the  provinces  of  those  nanicfl. 

PANAT.  A  town  of  Panajr*  Philippines,  in 
the  Province  of  Cfipiz,  situated  about  three  miles 
southeast  of  CApiz  (Map:  Philippine  Islaiidat 

G  «).    Population,  15,500. 

PA^iCATANTRA,  or  PANCHATANTRA, 
)>iiii'cfiii  tliii'm"!  (Skt.,  five  threads,  or  biKiks). 
The  most  important  collection  of  Sanskrit  bea>>t- 
fobles.  Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  is  probably 
as  old  as  the  fifth  centuiy  A.1X,  since  it  was 
translated  into  Pahlavi  in  the  inxth  century  by 
Barzoi.  llie  Cnurt  i>liysi(iaii  of  the  Sassanian 
King  Khosru  Anushirvan  i;>ai-579).  The  Pan- 
cntuntrn  is  almost  certainly  drawn  from  Bud- 
dhistic sources.  Its  analogies  with  the  Jatakas 
iq.y.),  or  birth  stories  of  the  Buddha,  are  too 
close  to  admit  of  any  other  exidiinntion  than  di- 
Tovt  borrowing.  Tims  tlie  ininu'Iin;:  of  max- 
im-^ in  viisc  witli  the  pro-c  story  and  the  ■-iiiii- 
larity  of  the  beasl-fables  of  the  Sanskrit  work 
to  many  of  the  jalaka  tales  are  resfmblances 
both  atnlcing  and  significant.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  orifrinai  Buddhism  of  the  Pawstantra  has 

Ix-cn  Tiiodified  and  ;.'iven  n  vcm-i'r  of  Brah- 
nianisni  by  the  later  redactors  of  the  collec- 
tion, who  ex^rci-ed  \\hat«ver  \m»s  anti-Brah- 
manistic  in  spirit.  The  outline  of  the  collec- 
tion is  a  simple  one.  Amarasakti,  King  of  Ma- 
hilaropya,  a  eitv  of  the  south  (perhaps  the 
Maliarphn  of  Ptolrniy,  and  the  moilern  Mayila- 
pur  near  Madras  i.  had  three  idle  ami  stupid 
sons.  On  the  advieo  of  his  minister  Suniali,  he 
requested  an  aged  Brahman.  Vishnusarnmn.  to 
teach  these  youths  and  make  them  prinoes  indeed. 
The  sage  prnmisH  to  achieve  this  result  ^thin 
six  Tniinths.  and.  to  incnleate  in  them  moral  prin- 
eijdes.  lu'  wrote  tlie  I'lncatjintra.  After  the  young 
Mien  had  read  tliis  W(  rk  tliey  l>fcanie,  within  the 
six  months'  space,  ail  that  Amarasakti  could  de- 
sire. The  Paneatantra  itself  is  divided,  as  its 
name  implies,  into  five  IvKiks.  The  first  of  these, 
the  Mitriibhfda  or  f^i  pnralion  of  Friends,  tells 
how  two  jackals,  Karataka  and  Dainanaka 
(wbenee  is  derived  the  title  of  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion, Kalila  and  Dimna,  q.v.).  bring  together  a 
lion,  Pingalaka,  and  a  bull,  Sanjivaka.  Dama- 
naka,  however,  so<m  feids  himself  neglected,  and 
by  telling  the  iion  and  the  bull  alilw  that  each 


is  plotting  against  the  other,  he  causes  the  death 
of  both,  aud,  as  the  lion's  prime  minister,  be- 
comes the  gainer  by  his  craft.  The  second  )x>uk, 
called  the  Mitrapriptika,  or  Acqutsition  of 
Friend*,  deals  with  the  friendship  of  a  erow, 
Laghupatanaka,  a  mouse,  Hiranyaka,  A  torUliM^ 
Mantharaka,  and  a  deer,  Citranga,  and  seta  forth 
the  V  ti  l':  nnd  advanta;,'e  of  true  friendship.  The 
thir<l  l)ook,  the  KOkOiiikiya,  or  {Hook  of)  tke 
Croics  and  Otcls,  is  designed  to  show  the  im- 
poeaibilitjr  of  real  iriendslup  between  thoee  who 
are  natural  enemies,  as  were  Megliavama,  king 

of  the  crow.s,  nnd  Ariniardana,  king  of  the  OM'ls. 
In  the  fourth  l>ook,  entitled  L<tbdhni>ranii4a,  or 
Loss  of  xrJuit  h(i»  bfcn  (hiincd,  tlie  main  story  is 
of  a  crocodile,  V' ikaralamukha.  and  a  monkey, 
Kaktauiukha.  The  latter  gave  the  former  nula 
of  the  roee-apple  tree,  which  eo  delighted  the 
crocodile's  wife,  when  she  tasted  some,  that  she 
compelled  her  husband  to  seek  the  heart  of  the 
monkey,  which  must  be,  she  thought,  better  even 
than  the  nuts.  Raktamuklu^  however,  escaped, 
and  the  erooodihss  for  their  peed  and  iiigxmtitiide 
lost  all  efaanoe  of  future  dauties.  The  last  book 
is  named  Apnrlkmtakaraka,  or  Thnvrhllrnn  Ac- 
tioti.  A  certain  pious  merelianl  named  Mani- 
bhadra,  who  bad  lost  all.  had  a  vision  in  which 
he  was  bidden  to  strike  a  Jaina  monk  who 
■Iniild  appear  to  him  the  fallowing  day.  He  did 
as  he  was  bidden,  and  the  apparition  turned  into 
gold.  A  barber  seeing  this,  and  knowing  nothing 
of  the  vision.  invite<l  a  number  of  Jaina  tm  :tks 
to  his  liouse,  and  struck  them  so  severely  that 
many  were  killed,  and  the  barber  himself  was 
impaled  as  a  jmnishment  for  his  folly.  About 
thiAe  frameworks  fables  appropriate  to  the  title 
of  each  book  arc  built,  .\fter  the  introduction, 
the  order  is  a  Ixix  arran;:einent,  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  Artthinn  Xiirhts.  The  situations 
are  often  excellent,  and  the  moral  teaching  he- 
reproach.  The  quaint  treatment  of  the 
aa  men,  yet  retaining  all  their  peculiar 
traits,  has  a  touch  of  delicate  humor.  Thus  the 
crocodile  falls  at  his  wife's  feet,  and  the  tiger 
stands  with  fobled  hands  after  performing  his 
religious  ablutions.  The  influence  of  the  Pan- 
eatantra on  literature  has  been  coneidetable,  aa 
from  it,  in  large  part,  the  Hitopadesa  (q.T.)  was 
taken,  and  its  form  very  probably  exercised  an 
influence,  at  least  remotely,  on  the  Arahiitn 
Xightit  (q.v.).  The  text  of  the  work,  which 
seems  from  the  evidence  of  the  oldest  translation 
to  liave  comprised  twelve  books  instead  of  fiv* 
08  at  present,  varies  considerably  in  the  diflTerent 
recensions.  Consult:  Panjchatantrum,  ed.  Kone- 
parten  (Bonn.  1848  50)  ;  Panchatantm,  ed.  Kiel- 
horn  and  KUhler  (Bombay,  1885  90);  Benfey. 
Pant«ehata»im,  Hbcrsetzt  mit  Einlcitump  «nm 
Anmerkungm  (lidptig,  1859) ;  Laaoercav, 
Pwifelkataafra,  trvdmit  (Paris,  1871);  Pritaa» 
Pant schat antra,  nni  iihrr.trtzt  (l>eipzig.  1^*^*4 ): 
Shadairopa  Chari,  /\;/ic/i<i^afifrr7.  tmnslate<l  i  Tri- 
chinojxdi,  18S7)  ;  Mnnkowski.  Drr  Au.szvq  <iu* 
dcm  Paneatantra  in  Kthemmdras  Hrihatkatkm- 
monjart  {Leipdg,  1898)}  Bebmidt,  PaAcatamtwm 
(Tcxtutt  ormitior),  sum  eriticn  Mat0  tfteifflf 
(ib..  1901).   See  BidpaI;  Fablk. 

PANCHALA.  pAn  eba'b\.  The  name  of  .i 
country  in  ancient  India.  It  was  one  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  so-called  Madhyadeaa„  or 
Midland  Country.  Its  territory  lay  between  th*- 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  and  extended  nearly 
from  Bttlaodshahr  to  Allahah*d»  altlMnmh  •%  nm 
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tinir  li  f  x;.  n  led  o\t  r  the  wider  district  which 
lies  Uilwetiii  llie  Chambal  Uiver  and  Gangadvara. 

PAVCOA0T,  JoBBra  (1805-82).  An  Amerl' 
can  siiij^coii.  l)<)in  in  l!iir!inf,'tnn  Couuty,  N.  J. 
He  yraduatrd  from  llie  meUKal  department  of 
the  I'nivcr-itv  of  Peiiti»ylvaiiia  in  1828,  und  in 
1834  wan  appointed  b  pkysicinn  nt  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital.  Four  yeartt  liitt  r  lie  accepted  the 
profeuorahip  of  sur^eiy  in  Jefferson  Medical 
Ci>llf>g»,  ft  chair  which  in  1841  he  cxchanf?Mi 
for  tli.if  of  ;umtonij'.  The  latter  ho  lield  until 
1878,  when  he  resi^^ned  in  favor  of  his  hou,  Dr. 
William  Benry  I'uneoH!<t,  and  was  elected  emeri- 
tus proiaiaor.  Alter  leaving  hia  poaition  at  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital  he  «a»  until  1846  ona 
of  its  visiting  surp^ons,  and  later  (1854-64)  held 
a  simihir  position  at  the  Pennisylvania  Ilo?ipital. 
He  orijfinated  Ki  veial  important  o|)ei  at  ions,  and 
publiHhetl  a  number  of  meilieul  and  surgical  \vork»t 
among  which  are:  A  Treatitie  on  Operative  Sur- 
gery {3d  ed.  1852)  ;  A  Trculisc  on  the  Structure, 
FunctionM,  and  Discasva  of  the  Human  Hympa- 
thi'ttr  Strrr  |1S.'{1),  a  translation  of  Loli--lcin's 
Latin  original;  huU  A  Hyntcin  oj  Analumy  fur 
the  L  ite  of  Htudenla  ( 1844),  adopted  from  Casper 
WiaUr.  In  addition  he  contHouted  frequently 
to  the  Ameriean  Journal  of  the  Medieal  SeUmeef 

and  tii  t|,,.    1       ri  -r-    r'^'.'.'.r?  I  ii  1 1  II  i  i;,  iirjr. 

PANCAAS,  or  PANCBATIUs!  A  Chris- 
tian martyr,  who  suffered  dcatli  at  Kon)e  at  the 
cnrly  age  of  fourteen  yearn,  during  the  Diocle- 
tian pcrscctition.   He  wait  higiily  honon>d  during 

the  Middle  .\;^es  and  eonsi<lered  to  be  the  avenger 
of  false  oatliit.  The  Kremh  kings  at  one  tintti 
conflrmed  their  treaties  \>y  ««wearing  in  his  name. 
If  is  finy  !>«  ^fay  12th,  tlie  date  of  his  nmrtyrdom. 

PANCKATIUM  (Lat,  from  Gk.  wayApdrutv, 
pank  I'd  ti,n,  r(ij:i;!eti'  eontot,  from  xayKpar^ji, 
pankrulm,  all  jKiweifnl,  fi<nn  jrdj,  inis,  all  + 
KpdroT,  kratos,  atrengtli).  A  form  of  Greek  ath- 
letics, combining  urestiina  and  lioxing»  the  inven- 
tion of  which  was  ascribed  to  Theeeos.  The  hare 
hand:^  \rere  used,  and  were  eurvi-d,  hut  not 
clenche<l,  in  boxing.  It  formed  |tt»rt  of  the  grtat 
national  games  of  Greece,  and  became  very  popu- 
lar  nt  Aome,  where  it  appears  to  have  beoi  in- 
troduced in  Caligula's  time. 

PAKCREAS  (N'co  Lat..  fr 
pankrca-t.  sweetbread,  from  rat,  ;>a«,  all  +  '^ot, 
krcas,  tttmh).  A  oompotttid  racemose  gland, 
found  lying  tramveraely  aeroaa  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen  behind  the  atomaeh,  varying 
in  length  from  --ix  to  eiglit  im-lie^,  having'  a 
breadth  of  alH>ut  mi  ineh  »nd  a  half,  and  u  thick- 
neaa  of  from  half  an  ineh  to  an  im-h.  Its  usual 
weight  is  idiout  three  ouuct^.  The  large  ex- 
panded end  of  the  pancreas  directed  to  the  right 
IS  known  a"!  the  head,  the  smaller  pointed  ex- 
tremity extondinf.'  to  the  left  is  known  aa  the 
tail.  The  head  of  t)ic  ])ancrea«  licS  ill  the  con- 
cavity of  the  duodenum. 

The  secretion  of  this  gland,  or  the  pUCtCfttte 
fluid,  is  convened  from  its  various  parts  by 
means  of  the  pancreatic  duct  to  the  duodenum. 
This  ;,'I;ind  i<  found  in  all  mammals,  hird-4,  rep- 
tiles, amphibians,  and  (>»aeuu.s  iiishes,  unU  in  some 
Cnrtilft^nous  fishes. 

The  character  and  function  of  tlie  pancreatic 
fluid  are  described  in  the  article  Diocsnoif. 

The  diHcases  to  which  the  panerea^  5s  suhjert. 
though  few,  are  usually  of  a  fatal  character, 
nieir  eziitenoe  is  often  not  made  manifest  by 


any  very  well  rcco;.;ni7A^'d  >et  of  symptoms,  so  that 
a  dia'.'nosis  of  the  ati'eviion  is  frequently  impoti- 
mI  !<      \    unda  of  this  organ  are  usually  fatal. 

PAHC&BATIir.  A  mixture  of  the  fermenU 
naturally  existing  in  the  pancreas  of  warm* 
blooded  animals,  and  usually  obtained  from  the 
fresh  pancreas  of  the  hog.  The  aniuiul  shuuld  be 
killed  about  six  hours  after  a  full  meal,  the 
oigan  being  then  at  the  height  of  its  activity. 
Tlie  extract  is  a  yellowish,  yellowish-white,  or 
grayish  amorphous  powder,  having  a  faint,  peeu 
liar  odor  and  a  meaty  taste.  It  contains  or 
should  contain  tlie  four  pancreatic  enzymes  (<r 
ferments:  try[»sin,  which  has  the  property  of 
digesting  protcids  (meat,  eggs,  etc.) ;  amylopsio, 
a  diastatic  ferment,  ijt,  converts  stnrchea  into 
sugars;  steupsin,  a  fat-splittiug  and  emulsi- 
fying ferment  ;  and  a  milk  curdling  enzyme.  It 
is  used  as  an  ailiiicial  agent  to  digest  the  food 
of  invalids  and  old  people,  or  thoae  prostrated  by 
fever  or  exhaustion. 

PAHC80VA,  p0n'ch6-v6.  A  royal  free  city 
in  the  County  of  Turontal.  South  Hungary,  situ- 
ated on  the  'I ernes  a  few  njiles  from  its  cuHtluence 
with  the  Danube,  and  about  10  miles  northeast 
of  Belgrade  (Map:  Hungary,  Q  4).  It  i«  n 
well-built  town  with  a  number  of  squares,  line 
public  buildings  n  im  nasium,  and  a  custom- 
house. Its  manuiaiuists  include  silk,  liquors, 
brick,  and  Hour.  Tlie  trade  in  grain  is  imjwr- 
Unt.  Population,  in  im»  18,289.1  in  1900,  19,- 
044,  chiefly  Serbs,  Maj^yars,  and  Germans. 

PANADA  ( jKrhajis  an  abbrevmtion  of  Xaipali 
uiyalyapunga,  bamboo-eater),  or  Wah.  A  curi- 
ous Biiualayan  mammal  (.Elurun  fiUgttm),  of 
the  raccoon  family,  and  much  lilce  a  mceoon  in 
habits.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  house-cat,  and 
has  n  very  short  niuzzle,  Hninll  rnun<l(*d  car«,  a 
moderately  long  tail,  eovertd  with  long  hair, 
plantigrade  feet  with  semi-retractile  claws,  and  a 
singular  dentition.  It  dwells  chiefly  among  the 
rocks  of  the  higher  mountain  slopes,  but  also 
climbs  trees,  and  preys  nmch  on  birds,  small 
quadrupeds,  and  iusects.  It  has  a  thick,  fine, 
woolly  covering,  adapting  it  to  a  cold  climate, 
concealed  by  long,  soft,  glistening  and  richly 
eolored  hair,  mostly  chestnut  brown,  which 
paaaes  into  blade  on  the  sides  and  legs,  and  into 
white  on  the  head.  The  panda  Is  also  called 
icah  and  chit-wa,  from  a  peculiar  cry  which  it 
utters.  It  is  restrictiti  to  the  twiutheastern 
Himalayas,  where  these  animals  are  occasionally 
captured  and  tamed  into  gentle  but  inactive 
pets.  An  extinct  panda  lived  in  ESnrope  during 
the  Pliocene  period.  Consult  Lydekker,  JPoyaf 
Xatural  Hi/ttory,  vol.  ii.  (Ix)ndon,  I80fl). 

PAlTDAlf,  pAn-dUn'.  A  seaport  tow^  of 
Panay,  Philippines,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province 
of  Antique  (Map:  Philippine  Islanda,  Q  8). 
Population,  13,7.'i7. 

PAN'DAB'A'CBJB,  the  Pawmuvs,  or  Sonw 

Pine  Family  (Keo-Lat.  nom,  pi.,  from  PamUt- 
nun,  from  ^lalay  pandantj,  conspicuous).  A  nat- 
ural order  of  nioiioeotyledonou-  [daiits.  consti- 
tuting a  remarkable  feature  in  the  scenery  of 
many  tropical  count rie»j.  where  they  frequent  the 
aeacoast  or  marshes.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
RometimM  deenmbent  or  climbing,  and  often  send- 
ing down  ndwnt itious  roots,  which  bear  curious 
membraneous  rootcaps.  The  order  is  oompo.sed  of 
the  genera  Pandanus  «Dd  Freydnetia,  irtiich  have 
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long,  simple,  imbricated  leavw,  iimaily  apiny 
on  the  bmat  and  inargiii,  their  base  embracing  the 

etLMii,  tilcir  f^piial  Jirranj^'iiiciil  often  nutably 
visible,  lljf  lluvvi^ia  are  tuu»lly  uuisicxual,  naked, 
ur  with  unly  a  few  scales,  arranged  on  a  spadix 
and  wholly  covering  it.  The  stems  are  numer- 
ous; the  ovaries  usually  clustered,  omMwIled, 
each  crowned  with  a  stigma;  the  fruit  mnsisls 
of  fibrous,  (jne-fjcedeil  drupf-s,  collected  or  alinu?^t 
cunibiiii'ii.  (ir  of  berri*-'  \^ith  inany  ^I't'tls.  J  lu-i^e 
are  about  SO  known  itpeciea,  some  of  which  yield 
useful  produets. 

FAMBAVUa.   See  Bcmtf  Ptm;  Pahdaita- 

PAHDABXni  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  ndrSapot).  (1) 

Thr  Mm  of  Lycnon  and  a  Ik  in  of  the  Trojan  War. 
Wall  tilt"  bow  received  frmti  Ajiollo,  he  became 
fainoii>  mm  aiciiri.  He  \\a>  kilUti  I'v  Dioriu-ilf**. 
(2)  One  uf  llie  comuauioii.H  of  .Kucatt,  killed  by 
TnrnuH.  (3)  In  ShiiKesi)eare'r<  7roj/iu  and  Ctm- 
mdOt  and  in  Chaucer^  a  go-between  or  procurer; 
the  uncle  of  Creesidk. 

FiSfDAVAS,  ptluMft-v&z.  In  Hindu  legend, 
the  live  putative  mua  of  Pandu,  the  hou  of 
the  sage  Vyosa  (q.v.).  As  he  was  nrevented  by 
a  curse  laid  on  him  by  a  nnge,  whom  he  had 
unwittincly  killed,  from  having  ofrsprin<f,  his 
two  wisi-..  Kunti  and  Mailri.  Iiy  a  charm  oli- 
tnine<l  from  the  nage  Durvav  is.  were  permittetl  to 
bear  chihlren  by  any  divinitii  -.  they  chose  to  in- 
voice. Kunti  accordingly  iiore  three  <if  the 
PandaTas,  Yudhishthira,  Bhima,  and  Arjima, 
hy  Dharma,  Vayu,  and  Indra  respectively,  while 
M ulri  p»ve  birth  to  the  other  two,  Nakula  and 
Sahadeva,  by  the  twin  Asvins.  Arjuna  is  by  far 
the  noblest  of  the  brothers,  and  is  the  real  hero 
of  the  epie  of  the  Mahabharaia.  It  is  he  to 
whom  Kri-hria  (ij.v.)  recites  the  Bhagavail<rita 
ii\.v.)  on  the  »  of  the  battle  of  Kurtikslu  t ra. 
Ni'\t  ti>  liiiii  ill  uin  ii'lit  nc--^  staiul-  ^'lnl!li- 
shthira,  while  Ithima,  ultliough  gifted  with  many 
good  quiilitii^.  i-^  boastful  ami  irascible,  cott* 
spleuous  lot  physical  rather  than  moral  courage. 
The  tvo  mm  of  Mndri  play  btit  a  subordinate 
]taii.  Tlir  -trifr  1>i  (\vccn  the  PamLna^-  and  tlu-ir 
ii'U^in^  llic  Kaiuavas,  the  humlred  «o»b  of 
Ilhritiua-htra,  the  blind  brother  of  Pandu,  is 
the  theme  of  the  great  Sanskrit  epie  of  tlie  Ma- 
hablwrata  (q.v.).  The  lef^d  seems  to  be  a  re- 
flex of  an  early  tribal  ^y^\T  in  Northern  India. 

PANDECTS  (Lat.  panthcta,  from  Gk.  ir5i.. 
iiKTTjt,  jmnitrktCi,  all-ntviving,  from  wit, 
all  +  d^xf<^^  dfchcttlhai,  to  receive).  The 
hatliii;;  compilation  of  the  Roman  law,  made  by 
the  ilircttioii  of  the  Emperor  .Justinian  (q.v.). 
It  i»  al-io  snniclimcs  known  as  tlte  Digest.  The 
celebraled  .lustinian  ("ode  had  previously  been 
compiled  by  hitt  order.  Uit  it  dealt  with  the 
more  practical  affairs  of  common  occurrence,  and 

the  I'Hiiilccts  were  «|r'i2Tii'l  tn  ^npjilpmrtit  i1 
with  all  the  more  subtle  legal  learning  of  ihv 
age. 

In  A.D.  630  Justinian,  by  an  ordinance  known 
as  the  De  Conrrjttifme  Diffmtorum,  commanded 

the  eminent  jurist  Trihonianus  to  select  some  of 
the  most  Iciirncd  Inwyers  and  juriseon«ults  of 
the  Ktn[iire  t<i  i--!-'  iiim  in  ni  ilmu'  a  collection 
of  de<  isiiitfi  iiri  1  opinion^  "ii  nU  jKiints  of  hiw*. 
Tribonianu  ,    ■  'lO  had  pTt  vi  n-dy  had  valuable 

cxperient-e  in  ilie  preparation  of  the  code,  formed 
a  rommiHidon  conMisting  of  himself  and  sixteen 
others  for  the  purpose.  The  work  was  ilnisbed 


in  the  year  633«  tlina  jsan  niter  it  mt 
eoBunenced.   The  anthtnltieB  wen  eaai< 

pretuted,  interpreted,  and  put  in  systematic  form 
were  said  to  have  consisted  of  upward  of  2000 
tn  atises,  and  the  I'andects  contain  upward  of 
iSOOO  separate  extracts  or  statements,  selected 
according  to  sidijects  from  these  treaUaes  and 
authorities. 

I'Lc  randiit.s  are  liniiled  into  books,  eaeii 
containing  several  titles,  and  each  title  several 
e^LtractS  from  the  authorities,  due  credit  being 
given  to  the  lawyer  or  authority  fmm  which  each 
extract  is  derived.  The  usual'  form  of  citation 
is  by  the  numbers  of  the  book,  title,  and  section 
or  extract.  The  ^  ik  is  also  divided  into  seven 
parts,  which  coirespoijd  respectively  with  the 
U  oks,  14,  511,  12-19,  80-27,  28-35,"  30  44,  and 
45-50.  This  Utter  division  is  seldom  referved 
to  in  citations. 

The  principal  jurists  from  whose  writings  the 
extracu  were  taken  were  39  in  numl>er,  and 
arc  sometimes  called  the  classical  jurist:},  al- 
though some  eminent  writers  con  tine  that  name 
to  Ave  of  that  number,  viz.  Papinianus  Pauhis, 
ripian.  Gains,  and  Modestinus.  The  extracts 
fnnn  these  authorities  indeed  constitute  the  bulk 
(if  thp  collection,  those  from  I'lpian  uloiie  mak- 
ing about  one-third  of  the  whole  work,  those 
from  Pifulua  one-sixth,  and  those  from  Papinianus 
one-twelfth.  Other  writers  besides  these  39  are 
cited,  but  usually  only  indirectly,  i.e.  when  cited 

by  the  jiirist.s  whose  works  conslitvifi  1h.  basis 
of  the  collection.  The  i'aadcctii  weri;  aiiangi-d 
according  to  the  method  of  the  code. 

The  woric  is  deservedly  one  ol  the  most  ia- 
moua  collections  of  law  the  world  has  known. 
In  its  relations  to  the  history  and  literature  of 
Rome  it  is  iiivahiablc ;  ami  w  ith  its  neces-sary 
coinidenient,  the  Coiiex,  it  was  the  h.isis  of  .all 
ini'ili.i  val  kgislution,  and  of  the  civil  law  of  to- 
da^',  besides  exercising  an  infloenee  on  the  law 
of  England.  The  origin  of  many  doctrines  sod 
terms  in  modem  English  and  American  law  may 
bo  traced  to  the  Paii<l(^ts.  and  the  idea  of  codifi- 
cation which  prompted  the  work  is  heiiig  dt  \el- 
opcd  in  all  jurisdictions  in  general  act.s  on  vari- 
ous subjects  of  the  law.  See  Justuiiak  i  Ciru. 
Law;  Cohhou  Law;  JtmtaooMCina. 

PANa>EB,  Christiak  HxnraiCH  <17M«1865). 
A  Russian  naturalist,  one  of  the  foondera  of 
embryology.    He  was  bora  in  Riga,  studied  in 

(I'trniany  at  WUrzburg  and  Jena,  and  in  1820 
accompajiied,  as  naturalist,  a  Russian  cxjx-dition 
to  Ik>khara.  His  great  contribution  to  the  em- 
bryology of  the  Vertebrsta  was  in  the  study  of 
the  develonment  of  the  chick,  and  in  1817  be 
made  careful  research  on  the  embryonic  layers 
which,  although  known  to  WolfT  half  a  century 
bi'inre,  are  eoninionly  ('alle<l  by  Pander's  name 
as  is  the  kernel  or  central  swelling  on  the  ger- 
minal disk  of  the  fowl's  egg.  Besides  Rcitrapc  mr 
l^ntincketungBffcaehidtte  de*  HUhnehent  im  Bi 
( 1917 ) ,  and  a  Latin  dissertation  on  the  changes 
in  the  egg  in  the  first  five  days  of  IncnLaf 
(1817),  Pander  wrote  \ \rtjli:u^h'nih  lintcoioyit 
(with    D'Alton.    1820-28).*  ami    l!rur4ge  wtr 

PANDO'BA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  na»i*ijw.  giver 
of  all,  also  interpreted  as  gift  of  all,  or  gifted 
by  all.  i.e.  the  gods,  from  wit.  pM,  aU  + 
S&pow,  (luroM,  gift).  Aeooiding  to  tlM  Hesiodie 
poems,  the  first  woman.  To  puniah  PnMBttkMl 
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gad  IBMlkiDd  for  the  tlioft  of  fire,  at  the  com* 
mud  of  ZeuB,  Uepiuestus  I'otuitHl  fruiu  eurtb  a 
bwutiful  woman,  to  whom  all  the  gods  cuutrib- 
vtad  giftSb  She  mm  went  by  the  gods  to  Kpinw' 
theiiB,  the  brother  of  Prometheiu,  who,  in  flpite 
of  waruings,  rewived  her  to  his  niin.  Oin'  ver- 
sion adds  that  i'auduia  uptiucd  a  cutik  in  vvUicli 
were  kept  safe  many  blessings,  which  thuM  be- 
came scattered  and  lost,  only  Hope  being  saved 
by  the  prompt  closing  of  the  lid.  There  am  many 
indications  that  point  to  Pandora  as  an  earth- ^ 
goddess  like  Demeter,  and  render  it  probable  that 
the  urijiiiial  iiiylh  is  of  u  lu'w  «>;irth  j,MVfii  to 
men  m  punish  luent  for  tlic  theft  of  fire,  fruni 
which  sustenance  can  onlv  W-  won  by  hard 
toiL  The  "Birth  of  Pandora"  waa  repreecnted 
on  the  base  of  the  great  atatue  m  Athena 
ParthcnoH  by  Phidias,  and  ia  found  on  two  Attic 
vases  and  two  reliefs. 

PA|n>OBUS  SPmNX.  a  large  olive-brown 
North  American  hawk^moth  {Plulampetua  Pom* 
dorut) .    Bee  Colored  Hate  of  Moms. 

PAKDBOSOS  (Ok.  IldvSpwroi,  all-b^-.lew  ing) . 
The  daughter  of  the  Athenian  Cecropn.  ^she  was 
the  first  priestess  of  Athena,  ami  with  the  latter 
was  honored  in  the  Pandmaeum  on  the  Athenian 
Acropolis. 

PAHSYA,  pan'dyA.  A  country  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  ancient  India,  corresponding 
roughly  to  the  modem  TInnevellt.   Its  weetem 

boundary  vn^  the  faiiunis  Malaya  Mntintain 
(the  soutinii)  jiart  of  tlie  We-^tcrii  (;lia)>*,  and 
its  southern  tlir  Taiiibraiiariii  River.  Tlie  sacred 
island  of  Kameswaram,  from  which  i^nia  (q.v.) 
began  his  bridge  to  Ceylon,  was  also  a  part  of 
Pandya.  The  capital  was  almost  certainly  Xlad- 
hura  (now  Madura),  although  Kalidasa  (q.v.) 
calls  tlie  chief  town  SeriK  iit  city,*  which  might 
seem  to  point  to  NegupaUtni,  situated  on  the 
coast,  a  little  south  of  Karikal.  The  Kingdom  of 
Pandya  waa  well  known  to  Ptolenqr,  Strabo,  and 
Pliny,  who  eall  It  Pandion,  and  aecordi1^;  to 
some  ola.<>s{ea1  neeount'^  the  King  lent  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Emperor  Augustus. 

VAmJHi«  (OF.  panel,  pannel,  paneau,  Fr.  p<in- 
n»a»f  tnm  IVIL.  pancUus,  panel,  diminutive  of 
Lat.  pnnnus,  cloth,  rag,  Gk.  r^ppt,  pAio«,  Dorie 
raw,  i>anos.  thread  on  the  bobbin).  Primarily, 
a  iiat  pic'i.e  of  wood  en^'a(»ed  by  its  edges  into 
the  grooves  of  a  frame  -surrounding  it;  hence, 
by  extenaion,  any  flat  surface  surrounded  by  a 
frame.  In  carpentry  and  joinery  the  frame  may 
be  plain  or  molded,  and  the  flat  and  relatively 
thin  board  may  be  sot  with  its  face  fla-<h  with 
one  faeo  of  the  frame  i  flush  panel  )  ;  nr  it  may 
have  the  central  part  of  its  surface  project  more 
than  the  portions  next  the  frame  (rained  panel)  j 
or  be  itself  decorated  with  moldings  or  carv- 
ings (molded  panel,  earrcd  panel).  In  archi- 
tecture aTi\  [  lee  defined  by  inclosing'  moldings 
or  framework  is  called  a  panel.  The  deep  panels 
of  vaults  like  that  of  the  Pantheon,  and  of  many 
Renaissance  ceilings,  are  called  eaivtont  or  cof- 
lers:  nnall  round  panels  are  caUed  mi^ttUma. 
In  Gothic  architecture  paneliiitr  wa^  often 
adorned  with  carved  tracery,  and  in  the  late 
or  florid  p<«riod  large  wall  surfaces  were  cov- 
ci«d  ^th  paneling  itself  reproducing  tracery- 
forms,  M  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  at  Westminster. 
Wherever  woodwork  is  for  large  surfneeH, 

it  is  commonly  paneled,  as  in  doors,  wain.'M^oting, 

and  fnmitare. 


PANEL.  A  ;sehedule  or  list  of  the  name.s  of 
persons  whom  a  sheritl.  or  other  jtrojier  oilicer 
of  the  court,  has  atmunoned  to  sei  ve  m  jurors. 

The  term  is  also  applied  tw  the  body  of  per- 
sons in  attendance  upon  a  court  in  response 
to  a  Humuion!^  to  up|H.>ar  and  -^rrve  n-^  jurors. 

In  the  Seotch  law  the  term  panel  is  eniployeti 
as  being  •'ViKins  mons  with  the  Knglish  jihrase 
'prisouiir  at  the  bar,'  bee  JUBV;  Tale>»ma,v; 
VBHin  Facias. 

PANGANI,  pAn-gU'n*.  A  cou^t  t<nvn  of  Ger- 
man Ka-t  Alriea,  at  the  niouih  ol  the  river 
I'an^jani.  r>0  miles  northwest  of  Zanzibar  (Map: 
Africa,  H  5).  The  town  ia  the  seat  of  a  gov- 
ernment dutrict,  with  a  custom  house,  post- 
ofliee,  and  telegriijih  a;,'eii<  v.  There  are  a  mosque 
and  Rome  stone  hiiu>i-,  luit  most  of  ihv  houw* 
arc  of  clay.  It  has  tlie  Kuilding  of  the  German 
East  Africa  Company  and  is  the  chief  cxitort 
point  of  the  colony,  with  an  extensive  inland 
caravan  tradi>.  Population,  estimated^  6000, 
mostly  Negrws  and  Arabs. 

j>&n'g&-s*-niin'.  A  province 
of  Western  Luson,  Pliilwpiue  islands,  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  LingayAi  (Map:  Phil- 
ippine Inlands,  E  3).  Its  area  is  1310  squar«> 
miles.  It  is  bordered  by  mountains  on  the  cant 
and  \ve>t,  hut  pfacticalh'  the  whole  pmvinee  is 
occupied  by  the  lower  valley  and  the  «lelta  of 
the  Agno  Itiver.  A  large  part  of  the  coast  region 
is  subject  to  inundations,  and  even  the  rice,  the 
staple  crop,  is  sometimes  injured  by  the  floods. 
<  II iter  agricultural  produi  N  are  Mi;,Mr  r.ine,  corn, 
lubaieo,  and  eoeoanuts.  and  there  are  abundant 
deposits  tjf  salt  and  other  minerals.  The  chief 
manufacturee  are  mats,  hats,  and  sugar  sacks, 
and  thete  is  an  active  commerce  In  the  hands  of 
tlie  Chinese.  The  pnyjulation  was  estimatetl  in 
lyul  at  ;JU2,178,  chiefly  Punga^infiuix  The  capi- 
tal  is   LingHy<^n    (q.V,).     For  ethnology  see 

PUUJUVUtE  iSUUHOB. 

PAVCT  XJH'OIIA    (Lat.,   PraeUim,  O 

Tontnie).  Ore  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
hymns  m(  the  iiuiiiuu  bn-viary,  and  like  its  kin- 
tired  hymn,  Lauda  Sion,  a  most  characteristic 
example  a<«  well  of  tlie  uiedisvsl  Latin  versifica- 
tion ur-  id  that  union  of  theology  vith  ascetieism 
which  a  large  class  of  these  hymns  present.  The 
Pange  Lingua  is  a  hymn  in  honor  of  the  euchar- 
ist.  and  belongs  to  the  ser\  iee  of  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi.  It  was  written  by  Saint  Thomas 
.\ijuinas  (q.v.)  in  12<I3  and  consists  of  six 
strophes  of  TerneB  in  alternate  rhyme.  Besides 
its  ptae«  in  the  offlce  of  the  breviary,  the  last 
two  >innzas  form  part  of  the  service  of  benedic- 
tion of  the  blessed  sacrament. 

PANGEN'MS  (Neo-Lat..  from  Gk.  wb,  pa», 
all  +  y^wti,  genema,  production,  from  ylywm' 
9ai,  gignenthai,  to  be  bom).  The  name  given  to 
a  theory  projMised  by  Darwin.  *o  neoount  for  the 
facts  of  heredity.  He  conci-ived  that  the  heredi- 
tary characters  of  all  organisms  were  hamled 
down  by  means  of  exceedingly  minute*  gemmu1e< 
thrown  ofT  from  the  individual  cells  of  the  IkkIv. 
Thesi'  in\  Nihil-  ;_'r.\nole^  or  u;enim\iles.  too  minute 
to  be  ileteeted  hy  the  nii^<roseo]ie.  were  >iup- 
poso<l  by  Darwin  to  be  the  bearers  of  hereditv 
(q.v.).  These  gemmules  were  sup]>oMe<l  to  nuil- 
tiply  by  wlf-diviaion  and  to  find  their  way  by 
various  routes  to  the  ileveloping  reproductive 
cells,  in  which  they  would  aceumulnte  Umil  each 
reproductlTe  cell  contained  gemmules  reprenent- 
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PAVIFAT. 


ing  evoy  put  of  the  bo4jr;  each  gemmulc  wan 
supposed  to  develop  into  the  pert  coireeponding 

to  that  from  wliicli  it  was  derived.  This  theory 
Vtiis  diapfuveii  by  Ciallua  hy  experimenting  uii 
the  trunsfuHion  uf  blood  from  rabbits  of  one 
breed  to  those  oi  Another,  and  finding  that  the 
results  proved  tiiat  "the  doctrine  of  pangenesis, 
pure  and  simple,  irioorrect."  Consult:  Dnr 
win.  The  Varialioit  of  Auhh'iIm  and  i'lnnts  I'ndir 
Domestication,  vol.  ii.  i  Lmidon,  1888  Ih  .wks. 
The  Law  of  Heredity  ( lialtimore,  18t>3) ;  VVeia- 
mann,  ^eays  upon  Berediiff  (Oxford,  1S89) . 

PANGLOSS,  DocTDR.  A  poni]>ou8  prig  in 
Cok'uian's  Ucir-at-lAiw,  the  tutor  of  Dick  IX) w- 
Jas.  lie  is  given  to  affected  exprewtions  and  to 
quotation-s  to  which  he  always  adds  the  source. 

PANCK>LIN.  A  name  for  the  1£msA  Indian 
scaly  ant-eatov  gl  the  family  Idanidv.  See 

Ha  MS. 

PANHANDLE.  .\  name  given  to  the  jH>r- 
tion  of  West  Virginia  wiiich  protrudes  between 
Ohio  and  Fennsi^ivania,  and  to  similar  projec- 
tions of  Texas  luid  Idaho. 

PAWHELLETTIA.  A  festival  of  Zeus  Pan- 
hellcnios  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
who  also  hore  the  sumaiiie  FMdiellenka. 

PAT^'ic.    s.T  riusis.  Economic. 
PANICAUB,  pa'n«-k&'lA,  Masouito  na.  See 

HASOLtHO  OA  PaRICAU. 

PANICLE  (friiin  Lat.  paniculu.  diminutive  uf 
panua,  from  Doric  Gk.  warn,  panoa,  thread  on 
the  bobbin).  A  eoniiiound,  spray-like  flower- 
eluster  produced  by  the  branching  of  a  raceme 
or  corymb,  ns  in  many  grasses.    See  Inflobks- 

PANICUJL   A  genua  of  grasses.   See  Mml- 

LR. 

PANINI,  pii'm'-nA  (fourth  centurj-  n.v.).  Tlie 
greatest  of  aii  the  grammarians  of  Indiai.  Of 
hia  life  very  little  is  known.  Comblnei  evi- 
dence fixes  his  birthplace  at  Salatura,  near  the 
modem  town  of  Attock.  in  the  extreme  north  of 
l!ie  Punjiili.  Accordin;;  to  a  Verse  in  the  Pan- 
i-ataulru  (4.V.)  he  watt  killed  by  a  lion.  A  late 
and  trivial  legend,  told  by  Sonuideva  in  the 
KatkOmirittdgorat  describes  the  future  gram- 
marian in  his  youth  m  a  very  stupid  pupil  of  a 
IJrahman  rinmed  Varsha.  l?ein^'  sent  away, 
Pauini  pra«-ti<'iil  aueh  an.«t»Tif ics  in  the  Hinia- 
laya.s  that  Sivji,  ]dc.i-rd  \\i\h  llie  ))eniiTice.  re- 
vealed tu  him  the  grammar  which  he  then  set 
forth  to  the  world.  The  work  of  Panini  is  the 
oldest  Sanskrit  grammar  which  has  been  pre- 
served. Although  he  names  no  less  than  sixty- 
four  pred<<(  -.-ni in  two  scIkkiIs.  a  nnrtlnTii  ami 
a  southern,  their  book.H  have  been  so  entirely 
superseded  by  his  that  they  have  di.sappeare<i. 
He  marka  the  line  between  Vedic  and  classical 
Sanskrit.  (See  SAifSKBrr  LANot^AOB.)  His  in- 
fluence i«  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  language  as 
he  fixe<l  it  never  chungi-d  it«  character  so  far  as 
the  literary  usajre  was  oonrrrned.  The  ;;r;nnmnr 
of  Panini  consists  of  eight  books,  each  of  which 
contains  four  chapters.  The  chnpters  are  com- 
posed of  varying  nunihers  f^f  ovfrrTitely  short 
rules,  or  mltrfts.  of  whieh  the  entire  work  con- 
tain?* 3006.  Of  these  three,  or  perhaps  four,  v.  rc 
not  written  by  Panini  himself.  The  ruby's  are  in 
alg<>brai<^style,  and  are  :*o  eonipjiet  and  ob«eure 
that  they  are  unintelligible  without  close  sttidy. 


He  invented  a  larga  atUDber  ol  arbitniy  ^jrtMlm 
to  express  various  grammatical  terms,  which  in- 

ereasc  the  ol).-.enrity  of  his  work,  ev.  n  \shi\e 
Uiey  cuiitribute  iu  a  large  measure  to  its  brevity. 
There  is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  metbod 
beneath  these  apparently  arbttraiy  syilablea. 
His  system  of  grammar  is  based  on  the 
theory  of  the  verlial  origin  of  nouns.  The  ar- 
rangement is  wiilely  different  from  that  found 
in  Occidental  works.  Tlius  instead  of  treating 
phonology,  inflection,  conjugation,  and  the  like 
separately,  Panini  traces  a  given  phonetic  diaage, 
as  the  change  of  n  to  n,  throughout  the  langufl^ 
without  reference  to  the  class  of  word  in  whidi 
it  may  o<  (  ur.  Syntax  is  not  considered  by  him, 
and  the  inliection,  strictly  speaking,  must  be 
built  up  from  the  rules  scattere<l  throughout  the 
work.  The  authority  gained  by  PSanini  was  well 
deserved,  for  his  grammar  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
haustive ever  written.  Thh  preeminence,  to- 
gether with  his  extreme  obscurity,  has  called 
forth  a  number  of  commentaries.  Of  tliese  tlie 
most  important  were  the  MahibhSfjfa,  or  (Jreat 
Commentary,  of  Patau jali  (q.v.>,  probably  is 
the  set-ond  century  B.C.  (edited  by  Kielhorn,  3 
Vols.,  Bombay,  1878-85).  in  which  previous  com- 
nienlarieH  were  sumnmrij-ed.  ami  tlie  lirst  eoni- 
plele  one,  the  KHiiik^  Vrtti,  or  l>«'n«rc-si  Com- 
mentary, of  .liivaditva  and  Vamana,  about  a.o. 
650  (edited  by  Bala'Sastri,  Benares,  1898).  To 
the  grammar  there  are  added  as  appendixes  a 
Dhatupdlha,  or  Index  of  Ro<jts.  and  the  fMin-i 
pitha,  or  Index  of  Cla-sses,  both  ascribed  I" 
Panini.  The  first  contains  1061  roots,  of  wiiich 
only  about  eight  hundred  have  thus  far  been 
found  in  Sanskrit,  although  comparative  linguis- 
tics establishes  the  existence  of  a  number  l>e. 
sides.  Ahoiit  tifty  rnots  known  to  occur  in  the 
\  edas  are  oniitteil.  I  lie  stn'ontl  a|)|»enilix  is  a  eiil 
lection  of  liiits  of  words  following  the  same  rule 
as  the  first  one  of  their  series  which  is  gi>-en  in 
the  main  grammar.  The  chief  edition  is  that  by 
BOhtlingk,  Pdnini'a  Grammatik  (Leipzig,  1887)'. 

PANINI,  pi\  ne'nA,  Giovanni  Paoix)  (c.1695- 
1764).  An  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Piaioeaau  He 

was  the  i>\\in\  of  Benedetto  Luti  and  Andm  fju- 

catelli,  in  Rome.  He  eonflned  hi.>*  attention  tu  in- 
teriors and  exteriors  of  buildings  in  or  about 
Rome,  and  introduced  figures  and  accessorieis, 
which,  while  not  archieologically  accurate,  are  very 
picturesque  in  arrangement.  His  works  inehidef 
"Interior  of  Saint  Peter's,"  and  "Anti<ine  nuin!*." 
in  the  Louvre:  "Ancient  Ruins  with  Figures," 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London;  and  "Cardinal 
Polignac  Visiting  the  interior  of  Saint  Peter's,** 
in  the  Metropolitan  Musemu  of  Art^  New  York 

City. 

PANIPAT,  or  PANIPUT,  piin'A  pOt'.  A 
town  in  the  District  of  Kanial.  Punjab,  British 
India,  situated  near  the  old  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
63  miles  north  of  Delhi  by  rail  (Map:  India.  O 
3).  It  figiind  in  flie  ne^'nf  intions  het\v.-.-n 
Yudishthira  and  Dur»'odhaua  about  B,c.  IIOO. 
As  an  otitpost  of  Delhi  on  the  military  road 
tween  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab  it  was  the 
scene  of  several  battles  prominent  in  the  hfittonr 
of  Upper  IniHa.  Tlie  most  import,') nt  are  the 
battle  of  1526,  when  the  Afghan  foms  of  Ibra- 
liim  Lodi.  Kmperor  of  Delhi,  were  routed  by  nn 
inferior  force  of  Moguls  under  Babrr.  who  occn- 
pie<l  rvihi  and  became  Emperor;  that  of  1556, 
when  Akbar,  the  gtandson  of  Baber,  wnai  a  vi» 
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tory  over  tlie  Afghans  under  the  Hindu  general 
Uernni ;  and  tliat  of  1701,  when  the  united 
armit.,^  of  the  Muhratta  chieftains  were  defeated 
by  tlie  AigjbMiM  under  Ahmad  8bah  Durani.  At 
present  tiie  town  la  of  UttI*  impntanoe,  and 
squalid  in  appearance.  Population,  in  1891, 
27,547;  in  1901,  26,914. 

FAHITAII',  pA-nS^n.  A  town  of  Panay, 
Philippines,  in  the  Provinw  of  Cfipiz,  sitimted  on 
the  Panay  Hiver,  six  miles  south  of  C&piz  (Map; 
Fhilipinna  Isluida,  O  8).  Ftopuiatiaii,  10^. 

PANIZZA,  p<l-n*'t8A,  Oskab  (1853-).  A 
Geniian  satirist.  He  wan  horn  at  Kissinj^n, 
studied  medicine  at  Municli,  where  he  -  ;)h\si- 
cian  to  an  insane  asylum  from  1881  to  1883,  uad 
then  lived  in  Paris  and  London.  His  early  pub- 
lications were  lyrics,  Londoner  Lieder  appearing 
in  1887.  But  he  is  better  known  for  his  eattrleal 
writings.  Among  them  Z'c  u  bcflrvkte  Empfang- 
HIS  dvr  I'dpnte  (1893J,  Dcr  d<;uische  Michel  vnd 
dtr  romische  Poptl  (1894),  and  Abschied  von 
Miiniohen  (1896)  were  sappreaaed  by  the  German 
Ciovemment.  The  last  mentioned  refera  to  Pa> 
nizza's  oondemi'.ation  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
for  blasphemy  in  liis  tragedy  Das  Lirbt-tikijnzil 
I  lSi)5;  Ad  ed.  IS  7  i  .\fter  his  departure  from 
Munich  be  lived  in  Zurich,  and  then  in  Paris  as 
editor  of  the  Ziirichcr  Diakiusionen,  and  wrote 
Dialoge  im  Geisie  Huttens  (1807),  Psychopathia 
Criminalis  (1808),  and  Pariaiana  (1890). 

PANTZZT,  pA-n^'t.^  Sir  Amtonio  (1797- 
1870).  Principal  librarian  of  the  Britiah  Mu- 
senm  from  1856  to  1868.  He  was  bom  September 

10.  1797,  at  Breseello.  in  the  Duchy  of  Alodena. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Parma,  gradxi- 
ating  in  the  faculty  of  law  in  1818.  He  practic«>d 
in  bia  birthnlaoe.   In  1882,  despite  favors  from 
the  Dnke  of  Modena,  he  bqpame  iuTolved  in  the 
consijirnr  v  to  overthrow  the  Modenese  Govern- 
ment, and  was  arrested,  but  he  escaped  to  Eng- 
land.    Under  the  patronage  of  William  Roscoc, 
the  historian,  he  taught  Italian  at  Liverpool.  In 
1828  Lord  Brougham  got  him  the  Italian  profcs- 
■orship  at  Univerait7  CoU«^  London,  and  in 
1831  the  poet  of  aiwhitant  Ubnurian  in  the  Brit- 
ish  Museum.    In  18^17  Panizzi  wa=«  made  keeper 
of  the  printed  books,  and  iu  18')*;  he  succeeded 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  (q.v.)  aa  print ijial  lihrarian. 
He  resigned  in  1866.   He  was  made  K.  C.  B. 
In  1869.  PanixKl  died  at  his  London  home  near 
the   Museum,  April  8,  1870. 

Panizzi  was  a  man  of  immense  energy  and 
c.i  pa  1  i  t  ^■.     A  i  rnml  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  time,  iu  England,  France,  and  Italy,  he  con- 
tinued to  wield  political  influence  down  to  his 
death.     Paniad  really  made  over  the  British 
Museum.    Under  hia  direction  the  library  waa 
removed   from  Montague  Honto  to  its  present 
quarters.    He  designed  the  famous  reading-room 
mid  its  annexes,  perhaps  his  most  brilliant  con- 
eeptkm*    He  fvamed  the  catalogue  rules.  He 
obtained  for       library  the  princely  Iwqtteet  of 
Thomas  Grenville.  conslstinpf  of  more  than  20,000 
rare  volumes,  valued  at  £54.000.    In  1843  he 
drew  up  an  elaborate  report  of  the  deficiencies 
in  the  library,  which  led  two  years  later  to  an 
nwu^^  0m>t  from  the  Government  of  f lO.OOO 
for  the  purchase  of  books.   This  fund,  still  con- 
tinued, has  helped  to  make  the  library  the  richest 
.  in  the  world.    Panizzi  wrote  for  the  magazines, 
'  r"**  edited  iioiardo's  Orlando  Innanwrato,  Ari- 
c^^m  Orttmio  fwUm  (18S0>84),  and  Lord  Viu> 


non's  reprint  of  the  tlrst  fmir  editions  of  The 
Divine  C'otnedy  (1858).  Consult  Louis  ITagan, 
Lift  of  Ptntinei  (London,  1880). 

PANJAB,  pQn  jab'.   A  pioTiim  of  British 

India,    See  Punjab. 

PANJABI  (pun  juOie)  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATTJBE.  The  modem  Indian  language 
and  literature  of  the  Punjab  (q.v.).  The  i'an- 
jabi  represents,  roughly  speaking,  an  archaic 
dialect  of  Hindi,  auptuemented  by  a  huge  number 
of  loan-words  from  Arable  and  Persian.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  infusinii  of  Sanskrit  loan-words 
(tecduiicuily  called  talKuma,  'identical')  is  small, 
as  compared  with  the  Eastern  languages  of 
India,  especially  B«iijaiii  (q.v.)  and  Uriira  (q.v.). 
Panjabi,  lilce  all  the  Indian  languages,  has  many 
small  sub-dialects,  which  slmde  nfT  into  each 
other.  The  chief  of  these  dialects  an'  .Mnltani  in 
the  South,  which  stands  intermediate  between 
Panjabi  and  Bindhi  t*|-^'>)5  <juthki  in  the  Centre, 
and  Chibhali-Dogri  in  the  North,  There  are  sev- 
eral alphabets.  Of  these  the  oldest  is  the  Gur- 
mukhi,  a  modification  of  the  Sanskrit  Devana- 
yari  al]ih.il)et,  witii  the  omission  of  the  signs  for 
r,  f,  I,  I,  i,  and  A/i.  Init  with  the  addition  of  r 
and  I.  It  is  in  the  Giirmukhi  script  that  the 
Adi-Qranth  (q-v*)  of  the  Sikhs  is  written.  Next 
to  the  Ounnukhi  the  Lnndi,  which  ia  employed 
by  the  merchant  class,  deserves  mention.  The 
official  character  of  (Jovernment,  however,  is  the 
Arabic,  which  is  the  one  most  j,'etu'rally  em- 
plctyed.  Panjabi  has  practically  no  literature* 
ezoepting  the  Sikh  Granths,  although  the  New 
Testament  and  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
been  translated  into  Multani  and  Dogri. 

Consult:  Vuai,  Modem  Languo'jcs  n{  the  East 
Indies  (I.<ondon,  1878)  ;  Beanies,  Comparative 
Orammar  of  the  Modern  Anjan  iMnguagcs  of 
/ndta  (ib.,  1872-89);  Tisdatl,  Panjabi  Oram- 
mar and  Reodinff  Book  (ib.,  1880) ;  Wilson, 
Orammar  and  Dictionary  of-  Western  Panjabi 
(Lahore,  1890);  O'Brien,  Glossary  of  the  Mul- 
tani  Language  (ib.,  1881 )  ;  Starkey  and  Bussawa 
Sing,  Et^lith  and  Punjabee  Dietioitary  (Cal- 
eut&,  1849) ;  Kewton  and  Janvier,  IKoftOttSfy  of 
the  /'r'-'.f-f  rr'7-f.nr.,„.  fl.ndiana,  IS.'il). 

PANJANBBUM,  The  Gbakd.  An  imagi- 
nary person  in  a  jumble  of  nonsense  made  up 
by  Samuel  Foote  to  test  the  remarkable  memory 
of  Macklin,  the  actor.  Tlie  title  is  sometimes 
npplietl  to  a  person  of  leading  importance  in  a 
community. 

PANJTM,  paN-ahew'.  The  capital  of  the  Por- 

tii^iii  «  ;     :  -  inn  of  Goa  (q^V.)  in  India. 

P'AN-KUy  pOn^oTt^  A  mythical  being,  in- 
vented by  the  later  compilers  of  Chinese  legends, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  develctpmcnt  of  con- 
scious being  out  of  chaos.  The  origiual  histori- 
ans say  nothing  about  P'an-ku,  but  the  Chinese 
names  given  hun  in  popular  speech  and  in  the 
voluminous  medievnl  literature  seem  to  m«ui 
'Embryo':  Prince  of  the  Tliree  Pmvers  (of 
lleaNcn,  earth,  and  man)  ;  Son  of  Heaven,  etc. 
The  lejrends  of  this  reputed  first  cdii^eiou--  Ix  iti;,' 
are  greatly  embellishp<l,  according  ti>  the  fancy 
of  m3rth-making  writers.  After  toiling  millions 
of  years  to  bring  the  earth  into  sha|ie,  he  died 
and  his  breath  became  wind  and  cloud;  hi«  volee, 
tliunder;  his  left  eye,  the  sun:  his  li^rhf  fyi'.  the 
moon;  his  teeth  and  bones,  metalH;  his  marrow, 
pearls  and  preetous  stancei  his  sweat,  rain;  and 
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the  paraaites  on  his  body  impregnated  by  the 
wind,  the  hunian  epeeiee. 

PAN  MICHAEL.  A  novel  by  Henryk  Sien 
luewicz  (ld«i7).  With  the  uoveU  "With  Jb'ire 
and  Sword**  and  "The  Deluge,"  it  complete*  the 
gieiit  trilogy  on  the  I'olish  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Michael  Volodyovski,  the  little 
knight  ami  iiiai  vi  loii-^  swdiilsinaii.  who  njv 
jK-ared  in  the  earlier  tnies,  is  the  heru  in  this  ro- 
mance of  the  Tatar  invasions  and  border  warfare. 
Zagloba,  a  PoliHh  Faiataif.  draws  Michael  from 
his  retirement  in  a  monastery  to  the  war,  to 
which  111-  wiff,  Hasia.  follows  him.  At  thi'  niir- 
retitier  of  Kamenyetfi  to  the  hultan,  Michael  and 
Kelting  blow  up  the  caatle  anil  perish  in  the 
ruin. 

PAliNA,  or  PUNNAH,  pfln'A.  A  native 
State  of  the  Bundelkhand  Agency  (q.v.),  C«ntrul 
India.  Area,  2568  square  miles;  population,  in 
1881,  827,306;  In  1801,  2S0,8SS.  Ckpital,  Panna. 

PANNCNIA.  A  province  of  Uu'  am-ient 
Hoiuun  Empire,  bounded  on  the  nortit  and  east 
by  the  Danube,  and  on  the  west  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Xoricum,  and  on  the  south  reaching  a 
little  way  acronn  the  Save.  an<l  thus  including 
part  of  modern  Hungary,  Slavonia,  and  parts  of 
Bosnia,  Croatia,  Camiola,  Styria,  and  Lower 
Auatrla.  It  received  it.t  name  from  the  Pan- 
noniana>  a  raee  of  doubtful  origin,  who  at 
first  dwelt  in  the  country  between  the  Dslniatian 
mountain^  and  the  Save,  in  nimlern  Boanin,  and 
aftervvardii  uitue  lo  the  southeant  in  Mirsin.  The 
Roman  arms  wvrv  lir^t  turned  against  them  and 
their  neighbors,  llie  iapydes,  by  Augustus  in  B.C. 
86,  and  ofter  the  conquest  of  Segestica  or  Siscia 
^Sziszek)  he  subdued  thora.  An  insurrection 
t^Nik  place  in  b.c.  12,  which  Tiberius  crushed 
after  a  long  >lrui,'t;Ir,  and  a  mon-  fi irmidahli'  (me 
of  the  Dalmaii.uis  and  Pannoniaiin  t<<;:,'<'t]ii'r  in 
AJb.  6,  which  was  suppreHH«>d  by  Tiberius  and 
Gennanicus,  but  not  without  a  two  years'  strug- 
gle. Fifteen  legionii  had  to  be  aanenibled  against 
the  Puiniiinian-.  who  mn-lcnd  "JOO.nOfl  warriors. 
lIere(i|Hjit  (lie  i^Uiiiouianfi  M-dlcii  in  tlie  more 
northern  districts,  which  received  their  name, 
and  of  which  the  former  inhabiUnt«,  the  Celtic 
Boii,  had  been  in  great  part  destroyed  in  Ctcsar's 
time.  The  eoimtry  was  now  formed  into  a 
Konian  jtrovimc,  which  was  secured  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Mnrromanui  and  Quadi  by  the 
Danube,  and  on  it>«  other  frontiers  had  a  line  of 
fortrCBses.  Military  roads  were  const r'ucted  by 
tiie  conquerors,  who  also  planted  in  the  country 
many  colonies  and  munieipia,  and  thus  gave  it  a 
r^Mi^-h  coating  of  civilization.  The  coimtry  was 
divi(h'd  1)V  Trajjin.  during  the  Dacian  wars,  into 
Upper  (or  western)  ami  Lower  (or  eastern)  Pan- 
ncniia,  and  under  Galeriu«  and  Conatantine  it  un- 
derwent other  changes.  Upper  Pannonia  was  the 

scene  of  the  ^f,^r  oni.innic  war  in  the  second  Cen- 
tury. In  till  liith  <tntury  Paimonia  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Western  to  the  Kastern  Kmpire, 
and  afterwards  given  U|»  to  tlu-  lliins.  After  .-\t- 
tila's  <leath.  in  4.').'l.  the  Ostr<s^,.U»s  obtained  pos- 
Musion  of  it.  The  l..ongnbards  under  Albain  made 
themiwIveH  mttftters  of  it  in  527.  and  relirtquiahed 
it  to  the  Avari  upon  coniinenc  ing  their  expedition 
to  Italy.  Slavic  tribes  al^-o  j^cttled  in  the 
soutli.  Charlemagne  hronght  it  under  liis  .scep- 
tre. In  the  reigns  of  his  aucce.«»sorH  the  Slavs 
spread  northward,  and  the  country  became  a 
part  of  the  great  Moravian  kingdom,  till  the 


Magyars  or  Hungarians  took  it  in  the  end  of  iht 
ninth  century.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  ths 
chief  towns  of  Upper  Pannonia  were  Camuntum 
(Petronell),  Petovio  (Pettau),  Siscia  (Szi- 
sM-k),  Emona  (Laibach).  Savaria  (Stein  and 
Anger),  and  Viadubona  (S'ienna);  of  Lower 
Pannonia,  Aquincum  (Alt-Ofen,  Off  Old  Buda) 
and  Sirniium  (Mitrovie). 

PANNUS.    See  Co.NJUNCXlviTIs. 

PAKO,  i  I  nd.  A  tribe  of  the  Huallaga  and 
Ueayali  riviTs.  N'ortheasterri  Peru,  the  nucUnu 
of  those  constituting  the  Panuau  bUnrk  (q.v.). 
According  to  their  traditions  they  have  emigrated 
from  a  northern  region.  In  1670  the  mis^naiy 
Liieero  collected  a  part  nS  them  into  a  settto- 
ment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hnallapa.  In 
they  removed  to  the  mission  uf  Surayacu  on  the 
rtayali,  where  they  still  reside.    They  arc  c\ 

C;rt  boatmen,  building  canoes  of  40  feet  in 
ngth,  and  they  have  a  frank,  easy,  and  comic* 
ous  bearing,  but  are  mtich  given  to  dninkeanMS. 
It  is  said  that  they  formerly  preserved  picte- 
graph  records  painted  on  paj>er  manufactured 
from  the  fibre  of  banana  leaves.  They  number 
leas  than  2000. 

PANOAN  STOCK.  An  important  South 
.fVnierican  linguistic  stock,  eoniprising  some  20 
tribe*  ooeupying  the  immen-e  f<<re>t  region  on 
the  upper  portions  of  the  Madeira,  beni,  Pania, 
Javary,  Ueayali,  and  Huallaga,  east  of  the  Andes 
and  south  of  the  Amazon,  in  Peru.  P.olivia,  and 
Western  Brazil.  Although  apparently  of  more 
than  averaj:e  native  intelligence,  they  are  almost 
all  in  their  original  savage  condition,  some  of 
then  being  even  accused  of  cannibalism.  Sev- 
eral of  their  tribes  are  light  in  color.  Like  most 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Amazon  region,  they  are 
steadily  decreasing  in  number.  .\nu>ng  the  most 
important  tribes  of  the  stock  are  the  Cashibo, 
ConilM),  Mayonuta,  Fano,  ttmo.  Send,  Setebo, 
and  Shipiho. 

PAn6fKA,  pa-nol'kA,  Thicoikjr  (1801  58). 
A  German  archax)logist,  born  and  educated  in 
Rreslau.  He  began  the  important  excavatioDs  at 
Nola,  Italy,  and  at  the  establishment  of  the  A^ 

eha-ologiial  Institute  at  Rome  became  its  secre- 
tary. In  1844  he  was  named  professor  of  sr- 
chieologA'  at  Hcvlin.  His  works,  which  are  still 
valuable  for  the  material  collected  and  for  the 
illttStratiomi,  include:  ycapeU  Aniiken  (1828i: 
Mu.st^e  Itlacaa  (1830-33);  and  Bildtr  Mtikem 
Lcbui9  (184.3). 

PANOKAXA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  r^c,  pat, 
all  +  upafia,  homma,  view,  from  ipaw,  Jkoraa,  to 
see).    A  pictorial  repre!<entation  of  the  whob 

surroundint:  lands<ape  as  seen  from  one  point. 
It  ditrers  from  a  painting  in  that  the  latter  only 
;jive-  part  of  the  landscape,  and  aims  at  artistic 
«-ircct,  whereas  the  chief  aim  of  the  panorama  is 
optical  ilhuion.  The  first  step  in  tne  eol»tnl^ 
lion  of  a  panorama  is  to  obtain  skcfcbcs  nf  the 
entire  region  to  Ih'  reprcsentitl ;  eacli  s^,.t<h  is  a 
rcprenentntion  of  a  portion  of  the  l.md-cape  in 
the  form  of  a  sector  of  a  circle,  with  t  he  sketrh- 
er*«  position  as  a  eentre,  and  the  horimn  for  cir- 
cumference. Tlie  canvas  to  which  the  aketdM 
are  to  l>e  transferred  is  hung  round  the  side*  «f 
a  circular  riMim,  and  forms  (hi-  surfac,  of  ^ 
cylinder,  on  the  inside  of  which  the  paiiorMiua  , 
painted.  T1>e  stage  from  which  the  picture  is 
viewed  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  aboiA 
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30  fe«t  <m  creiy  side  fram  the  picture ;  the  pic- 
ton  itself  is  fastened  above  to  a  strong  circular 
hoop,  and,  lianging  down,  has  its  lower  edge 
fastened  to  n  .similar  hoop,  which  is  heavily 
weifjlited  to  ktej)  the  picture  sfeaily.    The  Vi'^ht 

IB  admitted  by  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  which  is 
concealed  by  an  atraing  from  tlie  speetators  on 
the  stage. 

The  idea  of  a  panorama  was  first  conceived  by 
the  architectural  painter  Breisig,  of  Danzig,  but 
the  first  to  put  it  in  execution  was  Robert  Bar- 
ker, a  painter,  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  the  idea 
oceurred  wlule  taking  a  siMtch  of  the  city  from 
the  top  of  Arthur  Seat.  After  surmonntiog 
niiTXToii';  (litVirnilties — one  of  which  was  the  in- 
vt'jilion  lit  a  new  kind  of  jM-rspeclive  for  the  hori- 
zontal line?* — he  suceeeded  in  produeinj;  an  ef- 
^ecti^  e  panoramic  view  of  iikiinburgb,  which  was 
exhibited  in  that  dty  in  1788,  and  in  London 
in  thie  following  year.  The  next  panorama  exe- 
cuted by  Barker  was  a  view  of  I>ondon  from  the 
top  of  the  Albion  niilN.  whieh  was  followed  by 
scenes  from  the  Napoleonic  wars.  In  1799  the 
panorama  was  taken  up  in  Paris,  where  it  wat 
musk  improved,  and  whence  it  waa  introduced 
into  other  European  cities.  Its  use  lias  greatly 
inerensed  -•^incc  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870- 
71.  Hy  the  euiployuient  of  plastic  objects,  in 
addition  to  painting,  the  painter  Philii>poti'a\ix 
greatly  increased  the  optical  illusion,  as  was 
seen  in  his  admirable  panorama,  "The  Siege  of 
PariB,"  exhibited  in  1875.  He  was  aliw)  employe<I 
in  the  United  States  on  a  panorama  of  the 
"Battle  of  Gett)'8burg,"  which  was  e\hil)ited  in 
Xew  York,  1888-91,  and  afterwards  in  other 
Aineriean  cities.  In  recent  yeara  many  artists 
of  ability  have  painted  panoramas,  wbidi  are 
now  to  he  found  In  most  of  the  chief  cities  of 
KurnjTO  and  thr  !^nitef!  States,  Cnnsult  Hnji'^t, 
E'asai  sur  I'huitoirn  des  dioramaa  (Paris,  I8»i). 

PJJfOBMITA,  ptl'n0r-m9^  Autoitto  B«j> 

CADEXLI  {13?>4  1471).  An  Italian  htimanist. 
born  at  Palermo,  whence  the  name  Panuruiita 
by  which  he  is  commonly  known.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Siena  and  taught  clas^iica  at  Pavia, 
Bologna,  and  Padua.  Mis  mmt  notorious  work 
was  the  collection  of  obscene  elegies  entitled 
Hermaphroditus,  which,  though  attacked  by 
some  of  the  lesser  clerf.'y.  and  c<mdemne<l  by  the 
Pope,  won  praise  from  the  scholars  of  the  time 
for  its  eligant  Latinity.  In  1435  Alfonno  of 
Naples  pensioned  him  and  made  him  histori- 
ographer. 

PANORHUB.  TIm  aaeieot  name  of  Fftler- 

roo  (q.v.). 

FAM M I (JUllI JC,   ptn-SPkK'm    (from  Glc 

irof,  paa,  all  -f-  i^rx^,  paycht,  soul).  A  term 
of  somewhat  rare  occurrence  whieh  designates 
the  metaphysical  theonr  that  the  whole  of  nature, 
humimftte  and  aninutte  alike,  is  endowed  with 
mind,  or  has  a  mental  side  or  aspect;  so  that 
the  atom  of  the  phyeici'Sit.  no  Ir^-?  than  man  him- 
flelf,  though  of  courso  in  iinmeasurahly  less  de- 
gree, is  ensoule<l,  and  the  inoveineriN  of  lh«'  atom, 
no  less  than  the  voluntary  movemeuu  of  man, 
are  Mcmnpanied  by  mental  proc><>fts.  The  name 
may  be  iml*^  ^  andent  philosophy,  to  the 
8t<ne  doetnne  of  Allheeeelung,  as  opposed  to 
the  earlifr  hvlozoisin ;  ;uid.  in  modern  times, 
to  such  philosophii-al  U-Iiefii  an  were  held  by 
Thoman  Carlyle,  still  more  to  such  a  philosoph- 
ical ayatem  as  that  of  Fechner.  Eveiy  panthe- 
Teii.xnL  tt. 


istic  system  (see  Paistbxism)  is  also,  in  a  sense^ 
panpsychistic.    In  particular,  certain  ot  tht 

Arabian  philosophers,  notably  Avcrroes  (q.v.), 
have  been  termed  poopsychists  by  the  historians 

(it  j.^ophy. 

HoosB  or.  The  name  given  to  the 
ruins  of  a  larg«  dwelling  in  Pompeii,  from  an 

election  notiee  p.iinted  on  if^.  front  wall.  The 
house  is  inteiei^ting  chi«^tly  uu  U€\*ouiit  oi  liie' 
regularity  of  its  plan.  Although  extensive,  it 
contained  few  large  apartments,  but  was  cut  up 
into  small  rooms  and  oontaiiNd  a  number  of 
shops,  including  a  bakery.  NOIM  ol  the  wall 
decorations  are  preser>cd. 

PANSLAVISK,  pftn-slav^iz'm  ( from  Gk.  irn(, 
pae,  all  +  Cier.  Stave,  Blav,  from  OChorch  SUv. 
SUmminUy  Ituss.  Slavifmmu  Blav).   The  term 

applied  to  a  movement  in  which  Ru'^'sia  as  the 
great  Slavic  nation  lias  ;issuii)e<i  the  leadership, 
for  the  political  and  eultural  union  of  all  raees 
of  Slavic  descent,  it  had  its  origin  about  1830 
and  was  foiitered  by  the  general  awakening  of  the 
national  spirit  which  characterized  the  Europe 
of  that  time.  The  movement  throughout  Central 
J'un'pe  was  jmralleled  by  the  Shi\o|iiiile  niove- 
nieut  iu  Kuts>ia  w  hich  had  for  its  object  the  re- 
generation of  tile  country  through  a  return  to 
the  old  ideas  of  Russian  civiiixatum  as  they  had 
fitood  before  the  Western  innovations  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Russia.  owinLT  to  its  predominant 
position  in  Kun>iH'an  allair^  undtr  Nicliolas  I., 
came  to  !)<•  re;jardtHi  us  the  protector  of  the  scat- 
tered Slavic  p4H>plcs  living  under  Austrian,  Prus- 
sian, or  Turkish  rule.  &  1848  the  leading  pro* 
moters  of  Paaslaviam  sumoMmed  a  congress  at 
Prague,  whieh  was  attended  by  Slavs  from  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia.  S'ile-ia,  Servia.  Cmalia.  Pal- 
matia,  and  i'oluad.  .Since  1860  i'ansiavism  has 
exerted  direct  iniluencc  on  Au.stro-Htiugarian  pol- 
itics, both  northern  and  soutberu  Slavs  tending 
toward  united  action  in  opposition  to  the  Qer* 
mans  and  Magyars.  In  1867  a  great  Slavic  con- 
gress was  held  at  Moscow,  but  with  little  ma- 
terial result.  It  was  largely  as  the  natural 
champion  of  the  oppressed  Slavs  of  the  Balkan 
|>eninsula  that  Russia  declare<l  war  on  Turkey 
m  1877,  and  the  politics  of  the  peninsula  since 
then  have  been  influenced  to  a  considerable  de- 
cree I>y  the  anihilions  of  the  T'anslavists.  I'p  to 
llitj  pie.M'Ut  time,  however,  the  i'anslavie  ^idrit 
has  asserted  itstdf  most  etTectually  in  the  field  of 
literature  and  more  especially  in  philology, 
where  the  researches  of  many  scholars  have  re- 
sulted in  laying'  down  the  principles  for  a  COltt* 
parative  ficionce  ol  Slavic  languages. 

PAHBY.  See  Viourr. 

PANT.S'NTTS  I  Lat..  from  Gk.  navraifS^,  I'nn- 
iainos).  Teacher  of  the  f'hristian  catechetical 
school  in  Alexandria  about  ISO-IO.'S.  Little  is 
known  about  him,  but  he  was  probably  a  native 
of  Sicily,  trained  in  the  Stole  and  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  and  converted  to  Christianity  in 
adult  life.  His  fame  re<*ts  chietly  ujwn  his  work 
as  a  teacher,  wliich  is  ile~(  ril"  il  w  ith  atreotionate 
admiration  by  his  celebrated  pu|>il  Clement.  (See 
Clement  or  ALEXAsriKiA.)  Tradition  relate* 
that  he  went  cm  a  mission  to  India,  which  is 
not  Improbsble.  He  is  raid  to  have  written  eom- 
nientaries  on  the  Scripturrs.  hut  none  have  sur- 
vivetl.  It  has  l»wn  sufrgested  that  lie  may  have 
written  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  Vpjvtle  to 
IMognctus.   There  is  no  trace  of  him  after  the 
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persecution  under  Septimius  Severus  (203) .  The 
small  fragments  ascribed  to  PanUentta  an  given 
in  Routh's  Reliquice  Sacra  (Oxford,  1846).  Con- 
sult :  Hamack,  Oeachiehtc  der  altchristlicken  lAt- 
tvratur  (Leipzi-;.  1H1)3)  ;  Bigg,  The  Chruttian  Pla- 
tonui8  of  Alexandria  (London,  1886) ;  Cruttwell, 
Literary  ffttlory  of  Emrlg  OkrUHmHv  (lb., 
1893). 

•  PANTAGilUEL,  Ft.  pron.  pil.x't4'pr\i'?'l'. 
The  son  of  the  ^nant  (iar'^aiitua  and  the  chief 
character  in  Uabeluis's  romance,  Qargantua  et 
PantagnuH.  In  the  fifteenth  century  mysteries 
tile  nanw  is  pven  to  a  demnn  who  throws  salt 
Into  the  mootha  of  Bleepin<;  persons,  and  Rabe- 
lais made  the  charaeler  Kin^  of  the  Dipsodcs 
(tliirsty).  Like  his  father,  Fontagruel  is  tlie 
hero  of  various  burlesque  adventures  inltetiog 
the  exploitH  of  chivalry. 

PANTATLEON  (T-A.D.  305).  A  Roman 
saint,  physic  i.iii,  m  1  martyr,  born,  it  is  supposed, 
at  Nicomedia  iu  Bitbynia.  Ue  studied  miedicine 
and  became  special  physician  to  the  Emperor 
Galerius.  He  was  a  Christian  and  was  mar- 
tyred as  stich.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of  physi- 
ci  in     111  1  lii    feast  is  kept  on  July  87. 

PAHIAIiEON.  A  large  dulcimer,  named  by 
Ix>nig  XIV.  in  honor  of  its  inventor,  Pantalcon 
Ifl•ll(•n>^t^eit.  It  wab  four  times  the  size  of  the 
dukinier,  and  hud  two  soundboards,  on  one 
side  strung  with  strings  of  wire  and  braaa,  and 
on  the  other  aide  with  gut  strings.  It  vae  played 
with  amall  wooden  mallets,  with  whidi  the 
strings  were  struck.  The  pantnlron  Avas  the 
direct  precursor  of  the  pianoforte  (q.v.). 

PANTELLABZA,  pin't«!-U-re'«,  or  PAST- 
TELLEBIA.  A  snmll  island  in  the  Jfediter- 
ranean  Sea  lietween  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  bo- 
longing  to  Italy.  It  is  of  vnlciuiie  ori;,'in.  and 
lias  an  extinct  crater  2743  feet  hiKli,  and  several 
hot  springik  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
grapes,  eotton,  and  olives,  and  the  harbor  on  the 
northwest  eoast  has  oonsMersble  shipping.  Pop- 
ulation, in  V'O!,  SOin. 

PANTENIUS,  pAn-tfl'n^•V8,  Tueodob  Heb- 
WAim  (184S— ).    A  German  novelist.    He  was 

horn  at  Mitnu,  Courland,  studied  theology  in 
Berlin  and  Eriangen.  and  for  six  years  taught 
at  Riga,  where  he  edited  the  lialtischc  Monata- 
achrift  (1870-76).  He  lived  at  Leipzig,  was 
editor  of  the  weekly  Dahcim  ( 1876,  S4|q.)  and  tlie 
ilonatshcfte  (1886  sqq.)  }  and  in  1891  followed 
his  papers  to  Berlin.  Pantenins  wrote,  under 
the  pseud<in%Tri  nf  Theodor  Hennann,  some  ex- 
cellent sketehc-!  and  novels,  portraying  life  in 
Lithuania  an>l  Courland;  mu  h  a-i  WUIu  lin  Wolfs- 
child  (2d  ed..  1873),  AlUtn  uud  frei  (1875),  Das 
role  (laid  (1881),  and  Kurldndiache  (Icschichtcn 
(1892).  A  complete  edition  of  his  worics  ap- 
peared in  nine  volumes  (1899). 

PANTHEISM  (from  Glcvfif,  jutit,  all  -f 
theos,  god).  The  name  siven  usually  bj  its  op- 
ponenta,  and  with  a  tonch  of  odium  thmloifieum, 

1.1  an\  >y-^tciii  nf  .>;p<vulat  ii  ifi  wliich  iihiififlc^  llu' 
univt  i  ^t'  with  liod  {acosnn^m )  i»r  (  IimI  with  the 
univerne.  The  latter  kind  of  pantheism  is  further 
subjected  to  the  accusation  of  atheism  (q.v.) ; 
the  former  has  often  been  the  expression  of  an 
int»'nso  religious  eonseiousness  (as  in  Spinoza). 
The  term  pantheism  \vn«  apparently  coined  by 
.Ji'hn  Tolund  in  the  eiplitci  tith  century,  but  the 
antiquity  of  the  view  it  designates  is  undoubt* 


edly  great,  for  it  is  prevalent  in  the  oldsst  kaon 
civ&iatlon  in  the  wortd—the  Hfndv.  Yet  it  is 

a  later  dcvelopnu  nt  nf  thoufiht  than  polytheism 
(q.v.).  Hindu  pjinlheiauj,  ns  ncoMmism,  i» 
tauj,'ht  especially  by  the  Upani^hails  (q.v.)  and 
by  the  Vedanta  (q.v.).  The  Hindu  thinker  re- 
^rds  man  as  bom  into  a  world  of  illusions  and 
entanglements,  from  which  liia  great  aim  should 
be  to  deliver  himself.  Neither  sense  nor  re«son, 
however,  is  capable  of  helping  him;  in  ly  tiirough 
long-continued,  rigoruu»,  and  holy  contemplation 
of  uie  supreme  unity  (Brahma)  can  he  become 
emaiieipated  from  tlm  deceptive  inftoenee  of  phe- 
nomena and  fit  to  apprehend  that  he  and  th^ 
are  alike  but  evanescent  mo<Ie^  nf  e.xistence  as- 
sumed by  that  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable 
being  who  is  all  in  all. 

Greek  pantheism  finds  a  somewhat  inarticulate 
expression  in  Xenophanes  (q.v.),  but  eemce  to 
full  utterance  in  the  writings  of  the  Stoir?^  (q  v.). 
To  the  views  of  Neo-Platonists  ( see  Nbo  Pi^vrtiv- 
I8M)  a  pantheistic  tendency  is  often  attributetl. 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  emanationism  does 
not  logically  escape  pantheism. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  John  Scotus  Erigena 
(sec  Ehigena)  was  one  of  the  few  Christian 
pantheists.  Among*  the  Arabiail  phikMaqphen 
pantheism  was  more  current. 

Modem  pantheism  first  shows  Itself  in  Gior> 
dano  Bruno  (q.v.).  Spinoea  (q.v.)  eomes  neit 
among  modern  pantheists  in  the  order  of  time, 
and  he  is  perhaps  the  greatest,  certainly  the 
most  rigorous  and  precii»e,  of  the  whule' chvs* 
that  either  the  ancient  or  the  modern  world  has 
seen.  See  Plumtre,  Qmeral  Sketch  of  the  Bit- 
iory  of  Pmtthtitm  (Londan,  1881). 

PAVTBBOir  ( Lat.,  from  Ok.  m»fcier,  poif 
thcion,  temple  to  all  the  gods,  neu.  sg.  of  fU» 
0tu>t,  pantheioa,  relating  to  idl  the  gods,  from 
rat,  paa,  all  +  Btw  theioa,  divine,  from  ^tot, 
thcoa,  god).  A  teniiile  to  all  the  gods;  hence  in 
particular,  the  greatest  of  such  temples  at  Rome. 
The  first  Pantheon,  erected  in  b.c.  27  by  Valerius 
of  Ostia  for  M.  V.  Agrippa,  was  a  reetanf^nlar 
edifice  behind  the  Baths  of  Agrippa.  Injured  or 
destroyed  by  lightning  under  Trajan,  it  was  re- 
placed in  A.D.  123  hy  the  e.visling  circular  e<lifi« 
erected  by  Hadrian,  as  is  proved  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  (J)i<^d.inn  in  1802.  The  porch  of  six- 
teen superb  colossal  monolithic  Corinthian  col- 
umns a  Pil  ars  to  have  been  built  with  materials 
from  Agrippa's  ]>orch  and  to  have  btvn  .ilterril 
from  a  deeajilyle  tu  uii  octaMvIe  porch,  perliapst 
by  Septimius  Severus,  a.d.  2()2.  The  Pantheon 
was  further  remodeled  by  Caracalla;  it  is  pos- 
sible tlwt  the  interior  paneliiq;  of  the  dome, 
which  oirers  many  puzzling  problems,  dates  fmm 
this  time  and  was  hewn  in  tne  originally  smooth 
vault.  The  Pantheon  is  the  most  perfectly  pre- 
served and  the  noblest  work  of  Roman  archi- 
tet-ture.  It  consists  of  a  circular  hall,  142^ 
feet  in  internal  diameter,  supporting  a  dome 
rising  to  a  height  of  142  feet,  and  pierced  at  the 
summit  by  an  oculus  or  opening  27  fet-t  hi  di 
anicter — the  only  window  in  the  etlitic*;,  but  won 
derfully  effective  in  its  effect  of  interior  lighting, 
^ven  niches  for  statues  adorn  tiie  interior, 
which,  however,  has  lost  much  of  its  orif(inal 
aspect  since  the  'restoration"*  nf  174S  .'jfi.  The 
Pantheon,  often  calleil  in  Rome  'La  Kotonda.'  ha« 
Ikoen  since  A.n.  CiOS  a  (  hri-tian  ilmrch.  In 
it  was  despoiled  of  its  statues  and  bronae  adom- 
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meoti  by  the  Emperor  Constana,  and  in  1032 
the  8ii]M'rh  bronze  vault  of  the  portico  was  re- 
moved  by  I  rban  VIII.,  to  he  usod  in  caaftinig  the 
baldacchino  of  Saint  I'ctcr'.-!  Church. 

Thu  mime  Pantheon  has  been  also  applied  to  a 
number  of  domical  buildings,  among  which  the 
moat  important  is  the  Church  of  Saint  Gen* 
Mtn  at  Fari%  ereoied  1764>1781  hjr  the  archi- 
tect Boufflet  .in  a  Mnnewbat  cold  Inif  highly  ele- 
gant and  digni!lt  1  ilistiic  style.  During;  the 
Revolution  it  vviis  tlesccrated  and  dedicuted  to 
the  great  men  of  France ;  according  to  the  classic 
tendenciea  of  the  time,  it  wae  called  'Jjo  Pan- 
thCon/  and  liaa  retained  this  name  erer  etno^ 
althoi!;Th  in  1826  it  was  restored  to  Catholic 
worjihijj  aiid  reeoiHwruted.  Ja  plan  it  form.s  a 
Greek  cros.s  of  alxiut  255  feet  in  \^idth  and 
length,  exclusive  of  the  noble  portico  in  front. 
The  dome  over  the  intersection,  70  feet  in 
diameter  and  rising  208  feet  in  air,  is  adorned 
externally  with  a  suiicrb  peristyle  of  32  colums. 

BiBLiotiRAPUY.  Hirt,  ().s.senazionr  90pra  U 
Puttieon  (Home,  1791)  ;  Adler,  iJtis  Pantheon  zu 
Rom  (Berlin,  1872)  ;  Piranesi,  AnticMi  Romano 
Eome,  1768);  leabelle,  Sdificm  e<mtte<r«c 
Paris,  IMS) ;  Lanciani,  A«iM  and  EsteanaHmM 
of  Ancient  Rome  (Boston.  1807);  Gosset,  Z<et 
ccupulea  d'aritnt  ct  d'occident  (ruria,  1889). 

PANTHER  (OF.  paaMre,  fanthere,  Fr.  pan- 
tMre,  from  I.>at.  panthera,  panther,  from  Qk. 
viw9ffp,  panther,  panther;  perhaps  connected  with 
Sk(  j'Undurika,  ti^jer).  (1)  Tu>^  leopard  (q.v.), 
Spurt^incn  u»e  the  term  rather  looitely,  although 
•Otne  attempt  to  diatinguish  the  larBe,  more  uni- 
formly colored  speeimena  by  thia  name.  (2)  In 
the  United  States,  the  puma.  Tlie  name  wma 
more  eommon  in  early  days  than  at  present,  and 
more  often  heard  in  the  dialect  corruption, 
'painter.'  than  in  its  true  form.    See  PuKA. 

PANTHEB-CAT    The  ocelot  (q.v.) . 

PANTHEB-COW&Y.  An  Oriental  cowry 
{Cyj&jCEa  pantherina),  red-brown,  densely  spot- 
ted with  blacldsh.  See  Oown;  and  Colored 
Plate  of  GAcnovoDB. 

PANTHEB-TOAD.  A  Inrjre  smooth-skinned 
toad  of  Northwratem  Africa,  which  has  the  up- 
per parts  adorned  with  a  pattern  of  dark-edged, 
reddiali-lnown  patdiea  upon  ^yellowish  around, 
and  the  under  parts  white.  This  beantiral  spe- 
cies is  n  ili  1  for  tlic  ease  with  whidi  it  may  be 
tamed.  A  very  similar  species  is  to  be  found 
all  over  Central  and  Southern  Africa.  The 
former  is  Bufo  fimtkerina,  and  the  lattor  Bufo 
reguktrU. 

PAN'TICAP.O'irK.    The  ancieni  name  of 

Kertch  (q.v.). 

PANTIN,  pSN'tflN'.   A  town  of  France  in  the 

D<'|>arf inrnt  of  S«'iiic,  viitiiifi  l  ;u  iltifiist  nf  I'aris 
just  outside  the  fortifuatums.  It  has  sugar  re- 
flnerics  and  manufactures  glaSB  and  Oilcloth. 
Populatinn.  in  1001,  20.7  K'.. 

PANTOGRAPH  ( fron>  Ck.  irii.  all  + 
7p<i^4K,  ffrnphrin.  to  write).  .\n  instrument  used 
to  make  an  outline  copy  of  a  map,  dettign,  draw- 
ing, or  other  picture  either  at  the  snn»«  .scale  or 
larger  or  smaller.  It  consists  of  four  rods  so 
joined  tin  to  form  a  parallelogrnm.  One  of  the 
rods  is  pivoted  about  a  fixe<l  axis,  while  the  ap- 
paratus is  supplied  with  a  tracer  or  point  whieh 
IS  moved  over  the  original  drawing  and  a  pencil 
which  makes  the  line  of  the  copy.  A  form  of  the 


pautograpb  which  ia  extensively  used  is  shown 
in  the  illustratitm.    Tlie  rods  are  jointed  at 

a,  b,  c,  and  d,  so  that  ab  is  equal  to  at 
and  ac  to  bd,  thus  making  the  figure  aide 
a  parallelogram.  At  d  and  /  are  the  trating 
poiul  and  pencil  respectively,  while  at  c  the 
rod  is  pivoted  so  as  to  move  freely.  The 
points  e,  d,  and  f  are  in  a  straight  line  which 
IS  maintained  no  matter  how  the  framework  is ' 
moved  about  e.  The  triangles  hcd  and  acf  are 
iiimilar  and  the  diittanee  traverned  hy  the 
point  /  with  respect  to  that  traversed  by  d  will 
depend  on  the  ratio  of  ac  to       It  ia  of  course 
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possible  to  interchaage  /  and  d,  and  in  that  case 
there  will  be  a  reduced  drawing  made.  By  means 

of  screws  or  pins  at  h  nnd  c  the  ratio  of  the 
sides  of  the  parallelograni  and  the  scale  of  re- 
duction may  be  altered  to  suit  the  artist,  the 
appropriate  scale  being  marked  on  the  arms. 
There  are  several  foniw  of  pantographa  and  in- 
struments in  which  numerous  refinements  in  the 
way  of  rollers,  pivots,  suspenders,  etc.,  are  in- 
troduced,  but  all  operate  on  the  principle  jiist 
described.  The  invention  of  the  pantogrsph  is 
ascribe  d  to  Christopher  Scheiner,  a  Jesuit  priest, 
in  1603,  and  a  daseription  of  the  instrument  waa 
published  at  Rome  in  1091. 

PANTOJA  DE  LA  CRUZ,  pAn-ti/nA  d&  lA 
kimh,  Juan  (1651-cl609).  A  Spanish  painter, 
bom  in  Madrid.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Coello,  whom 

he  succeeded  as  Court  painter  to  Philip  IT.  He 
continued  in  that  p<jsition  under  Philip  III.,  and 
repeat,  (lly  painted  the  portraits  of  both  t^i-  r 
monarchs,  besides  those  of  many  other  members 
of  the  royal  family.  Although  he  executed  sev- 
eral fine  attarpieces  and  eKcelled  also  in  painting 
animals,  he  ia  chiefly  famous  as  one  of  the  great 
portrait  painters  of  S{>ain.  His  style  resembles 
tiiiit  of  his  ma.ster,  but  is  more  remarkable  for 
care  and  finish  than  for  vigor  and  freedom.  In 
the  Mndrid  Museum  may  be  seen  a  "Birth  of 
the  Virgin,"  a  "Nativity,"  besides  portraits  of 
riiarles  V.  (21.  Philip  11.,  Queen  Isabel  de 
ViUois  (2).  and  others;  in  the  Pinakothck  at 
Munich  tlu-  fKirtraits  <>f  Archduke  AIIhm  '  ( 
(1<K)0)  and  his  consort  Isabella  (1599),  and  in 
the  Vienna  Museum  two  portraits  of  a  diild 
(one  'lifc'l  lt'n4). 

PANTOMIME  {I^t.  jHiHtomimus,  fin  '  ;k. 
warrSniftat,  one  who  acts  by  dancing  ami  lamb 
show,  all-imitatiog,  from  s-jU,  pas,  all  + 
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■iImo*^  imitator,  from  n^iiayfci,  mimeutKait  to 
imitate).    The  art  of  dramatic  Tcpreaentation 

irithout  words,  through  t-xprcssion  liy  attitmlc* 
and  yfstures.  Among  the  Konian*  tlie  term 
pantontimua  was  u|)|)lit-(l  tu  tlie  iictor  liitnsclf. 
\M>ether  pantominuc  performances  had  a  dis- 
tinet  eziatenoe  under  the  Republic  it  ia  hard  to 
say,  but  An;7U>*tus  showed  great  favor  to  this 
kind  of  entertainmont,  which  s4X'nis  to  have  arisen 
from  till'  clilcr  evistoin  of  si-parating  the  actor 
and  the  rtH-itir  of  dramatic  dialogue;  the  fact 
aUo  that  in  the  great  open  theatres  the  Roman 

Eublic  could  ace  much  more  eaaily  than  it  could 
ear,  probably  contributed  to  the  popularity  of 
mute  acting.  As  the  )>antontimi  wore  masks,  no 
facial  miniicrv  was  po^.sible;  overj-thing  depended 
on  the  movements  of  the  lK>dy.  There  wa?*.  how- 
ever, coDunonly  at  the  rear  of  the  theatre,  a 
cboir,  wliieh  sang  the  story  1^  vnry  of  interlude 
or  accompaniment ;  and  as  the  subjects  presented 
in  dumb  show  were  chiefly  mythological  love 
stories,  tlicv  were  conM-quently  well  kiiown  to 
the  spectators.  The  earlier  paHtomimi  came 
singly  upon  the  »tage,  acting  sttcecsaiveiy  aU  the 
chanietera  involved  in  the  atoiy;  later  aeTCral 
appeared  together.  The  most  celebrated  pon* 
tomimi  uf  tlu'  .\ugustan  Atje  wen-  Bathylhis 
(a  freeduian  of  Ma'cenas)  in  comedy,  and  Py- 
lades  and  Ilylas  in  trage<ly.  The  class  soon 
spread  over  Italy  and  the  provincea,  and  became 
so  popular  with  the  Roman  arietoeraey,  who  used 
to  invite  male  mnl  fi  ninlc  performen?  to  their 
bougies  to  entertain  their  giu^sts,  that  Tiberius 
thouf.'lit  it  necessary  to  check  the  vanity  of  tlie 
pantumimi  by  issuing  a  decree  forbidding  the 
aenatoia  to  go  to  their  houses  and  knights  to  be 
aeen  walking  with  them  on  the  stvw^  Under 
Califnila  they  were  again  in  favor,  and  Nero  even 
Went  tlie  length  of  aetint:  in  a  paiiti minie.  From 
thi^i  {leriod  the  pantonnmi  enjoyed  unbroken 
popularly  ao  long  aa  paganiem  held  away  in  the 
Empire. 

■  nrntomimie  dements  have  always  been  fbund 

in  tlie  popular  theatres,  notably  in  the  early 
Italian  <'>rn of/io  ({'IF  arte,  in  which  were  de- 
veloped t)i.'  (liaia<1ris  cf  Harle(|nii).  I'anta- 
loon,  Columbine,  and  the  rest  of  their  familiar 
troupe.  In  France  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  the  word  pantomime  waa  ap- 
plied to  a  kind  of  mythological  s]>eetacle  at  the 
Opera,  in  which  allegorical  cliaraelirs  apinared 
in  appropriate  costumes.  The  great  balli  ts  d'ac- 
tion  of  Koverre  were  really  piintomimic  in  char- 
acter. In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen* 
tury.  at  the  famous  little  Th^fltre  des  Punam- 
biilcs  in  I'iiri-*.  jian(i>iiiimi'  eiijnyeil  for  some 
years  a  rcniaikaiilf  revixal  under  the  gi-nius  of 
])il.urau  and  lii^  a-'oeiat«'s. 

In  Kngland  the  fir-.t  pantonunie  is  said  to 
have  been  produce*!  at  Drury  Lane  in  1702.  It 
was  The  Tavern  Bilkers,  by  a  dancing-master 
named  .Tolin  Weaver,  another  of  whose  panto- 
iiiiine-.  The  Lore.y.  of  Mart  mnl  ]  ,iiiis,  had  a  re- 
markable success.  But  it  is  to  the  noted  harle- 
quin John  Rich  that  the  establishment  of  the 
familiar  Christmaa  pantomime  is  generally  cred- 
ited. Tn  December,  1723,  he  brought  out  at 
l.iiu-oln's  Inn  Fields  TJke  yrrroninricer,  or  the 
HiKfoiti  of  Dr.  I'lrusttift,  by  way  of  rivalry  to 
Uarh  iiiiin  Dr.  Fniisl us.  w  hich  had  Iwen  prr>iluri'd 
at  Drury  I.Ane  not  long  before.  Pantomimes 
were  not  then,  however,  limited  to  the  Christmaa 
season,  but  were  regarded,  as  they  have  some- 


times been  ainee  theii,  aa  a  naaaa  for  filling  the 
theatre's  treasniy  and  supplementing  the  st- 

tractions  of  the  legitimate  drama.  English  pan 
toinime  was  further  devfloped  by  the  coming  in 
17.')3  of  the  Grimaldi  family.  Joseph  Grimaldi 
(q.v.),  who  was  bom  in  1778,  waa  espcciallj 
clever  at  inventing  trieka  and  deviaing  nisclii» 
ery.  Jlother  Goose  and  others  of  hi^  harlequin- 
ades were  long  pojmlar.  A  spt.tial  feature 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  was  the 
'transformation  scene,'  in  which  was  nude  tbe 
change  of  characters  to  tha  harlequinade  proper, 
or  latter  part  of  the  piagnuuNk  Hie  anbjedi 
of  these  pantomimes  have  been  generally  nod 
in  pojnil.ir  tales  like  those  of  Aladdin,  BhM 
Beard.  (.  indcrella,  or  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

In  the  United  States  pantomime  haa  for  the 
most  part  been  little  more  than  an  occarionsi 
importation,  though  aneh  a  show  aa  Bvmftif 
Dumptii.  with  (Jeorge  L.  Fox  as  clown,  ahimt 
1870,  had  au  enormous  and  long-continued  p<ipu- 
larity. 

Consult:  Broadbent.  .-l  History  of  Pantomiwu 
(T.ondon.  1001);  Friedlftnder,  SittntgetdMt^ 
Homn  (Leipx«,  1890)  ;  Champfleury,  Somvemn 
*•«  FunamhuTea  (Paris,  1859):  Disraeli,  *The 

Pantnniimical  Characters."  in  Curiositiex  of  Lit- 
erature (12lh  ed.,  Ixindon,  lf*4l )  ;  Broadbent, 
History  of  Pantomime  ( Ixindon,  IWl).  Set 
iaiXET;   llAKuryrix;   Mime,  etc. 

PANTOP'ODA  (N'eo  Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
'rit,  pas,  all  +  wovt,  pous,  foot).  An  abenraat 
group  of  arthropoda,  which  seem  to  atand  nearer 
the  Arachnida  than  any  other  elasa.    They  are 

spider-like  in  form,  with  very  long  slender  linih* 
arising  from  a  remarkably  small  brnly,  whtnce 
they  have  been  called  'nolxxly  crabs.*  Each  of 
the  four  pairs  of  legs  contain  a  long  ctecal  pro- 
longation of  the  stomach.  The  body  consists  of  a 
cei)halotborax.  con.sisting  of  an  anterior  pro- 
lK)scis,  succeeded  by  three  segments,  and  one 
thoracic  sejiment,  behind  wliieh  are  throe  free 
thoracic  segments  and  a  minute  rudimentary 
abdomen.   To  the  oephalothoraz  are  attached 


A  nneui  PAnroHia,  oa  'mo-bobv  cnaa.* 


four  pairs  of  appendages,  one  or  l>n(h  of  tbe  first 
two  of  which  may  end  in  a  force{».  These  are 
succeeded  in  the  male  alone,  by  a  pair  of 
vigorous  legs,  and  the  first  pair  of  thoraek 
legs,  while  each  of  the  three  free  thoracic  seg- 
ments tienr  a  pair  of  very  lonp  legs;  there  are 
thus  in  all  seven  pairs  of  ap|>endagi»s.  The  «ni 
mal  breathes  through  the  walls  of  the  body,  and. 
as  in  all  marine  arthropods,  there  are  no  nrinaiy 
itubes.  Tn  moat  of  the  forms  there  ia  a  slight 
metamorphosis,  the  lan-a  having  three  pairs  o( 
appendages.  In  one  form  the  larvjr  are  internal 
parasites  in  certain  hydroiils.  These  sea  '^piiler* 
live  at  various  depths  from  between  tide-marlc* 
to  deep  water.  The  gnmp  waa  form^ly  naaei 
Pycnogooida.   ^  aome  authon  they  mn  aa^ 
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posed  to  be  allied  rather  to  C'ru»tacca  than  to 
Ar»ohiiid«,  having  one  more  pair  oi  limbs  than 
my  araehnidui. 

pAntJCO,  pU'nS^kd.  A  river  in  Mexico,  ris- 
ing by  several  headatreams  <m  the  lleztoan 
Plateau,  and  flowing  northeastward  to  the  Gulf 

of  Mexico,  on  the  boundary  between  the  Statesi 
of  Tamaulipaa  and  Vera  Cruz.  With  the  con- 
struction of  the  jetties,  the  bar  at  its  mouth  had 
been  removed,  and  it  is  now  accessible  to  steam- 
m  of  M  feet  dmught.  Tampieo,  at  ita  mouth, 
is  now  one  of  tM  moil  important  ports  in 
Mexico. 

VAKmOE,  p&'nyrth'.  An  important  char- 
acter in  Rabelain's  Gargantua  et  Fantnprurl,  He 
is  discovered  by  Pantagruel  at  Paris  and  liecomes 
his  friend.  Panurge  is  given  to  practical  jokea. 
and  is  gifted,  handsome,  and  always  without 
money.  Uis  desire  for  mlightenment  on  the  aub- 
ject  of  his  marriage  leads  to  the  voyage  to  the 
oracle  of  the  Dire  Boutcille. 

PAirT^ASn^  or  PAHT'AfiSIS  (Lat.,  from 
Gk.  IlaK^tt)  (T-C.454  B.O.).  A  Greek  epic  poet 
of  Halicamassus ;  a  relative,  probably  an  uni-lc, 
of  Herodotus,  tliu  historian.  lit-  \\U8  put  to 
detitli  by  Lypdaniis,  the  tyrant  of  liuiicarnfi^siis, 
for  assisting  his  native  town  in  a  fight  for  frtt - 
dom.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  in  14  books 
and  9000  vmes,  entitled  Beraeteo  {Exploits  of 
Hrradcn) ,  which  led  tlie  critios  of  the  Ali  xaii- 
(Irian  school  to  rauk  hiiu  aiuuii^  the  five  gicat 
epic  poets.  There  are  extant  a  few  elegantly 
written  fragments  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  wine- 
drinking,  wnich  are  said  to  resemble  the  elegies 
on  the  Rnme  subject  by  Xenophanos  iind  Thcognis. 
According  to  Suidas  he  was  ali^o  tlic  uutiior  of 
lonica  ('Iwwjcd) ,  an  elegiac  i>oem  of  7000 
lines  on  the  history  of  Neleus,  Codrus,  and  the 
Ionian  colonies.   Tnc  fragments  have  been  edited 

Sr  Tachinier  (1842),  and  by  Kinkel  in  the 
pioorvm  Orweorum  FingmeHta  (1877). 

PAHZIB^  plnlaSr,  Gnm  VfmmAva  (1729- 

1805).  A  cierman  bihliographer.  He  was  bom 
at  Sulzbach,  studied  theology  at  Altdorf,  and 
lived  at  Etnehvang,  a  siibiirl>  of  XurcnihcrL;.  ami 
in  tliat  city  as  pastor  and  autlior.  He  wa.s  for 
eeveral  years  director  of  the  city  library',  and 
wmia:  tifeMMcMe  der  romUoh-katkoli9chen 
fytit$6hm  BibelB,h«n9tt%ing  <1781):  Oemshiehte 
der  deutachen  BibeUihrr«)  t^rnio  M.  Liilhern  von 
irttt-St  (17831;  Aniuihn  fhr  aU>rn  detitschcn 
Littrrutiir  (ITSSt;  li/^sN  Kuchdiurkcnjc- 
Bckichte  Nurnbrrg.t  (1780);  and  Annah'9  Typo- 
praphici  { n!''i-H03) ,  a  valuable  l  alalogue  of 
the  old  prints  of  all  countries,  in  11  volumes. 

PAOAY,  M'6-V.  A  town  of  Northern  Luzon. 
Philippines,  in  fha  Province  of  Hooos  Norte>  It 
lies  near  the  western  coast,  II  miles  south  of 
Laoag  (Map:  Philippine  Inlands.  E  I).  Pop- 
ulation, 11,848. 

FAOLA,  pA-yiA.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Miami  County,  Kan.,  43  miles  south  by  west 
of  Kansas  City;  on  the  Saint  Louis  and  San 
Francisco,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  Mia- 
•onri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railroads  (Map:  Kan- 
■as,  H  3).  It  has  apuhlie  library  with  more 
fhan  6600  vohnnes.  Tve  city  is  in  a  productive 
farming  and  stock-raisinrr  country,  rich  also  in 
natural  gas  and  coal.  Tnere  arc  grain  elevators 
•ad  wn^Mi  aboiM.   Paela  waa  flrst  settled  in 


1H55,  and  in  1S69  was  chartt  rt-d  as  a  eity.  Fbptt*' 

Lntjon,  in  181)0,  21)43;  in  1900,  3144. 

PAOLI,  pa'6  1^  PAsqL'ALE  (ITiid  lSOT).  A 
Corsican  pjitri<it.  boiii  at  Momsa^'lia.  His 
father,  having;  taki'U  a  h^adiiii,'  jiait  in  llic  in^ur- 
rectiuu    against    llu-    ( liMiin--i',    was    obliijed  tO 

flee  to  iiapka  in  1139,  There  Paoli  received  aa 
excellent  mhication.  la  July,  1755,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  t'nrT^ica,  and  elected  Captain-General 
of  the  island,  and  the  chief  of  a  democratic 
govtiniiant.  He  energetically  and  successfully 
applied  hiuiaelf  to  the  reformation  of  the  bar- 
barous laws  and  customs  of  the  island,  and  at 
tlif  same  time  to  t!ir  cxjnilsinn  of  the  Genoese, 
who  lost,  in  a  short  liiiu-,  ntarly  all  their  strong- 
holds. The  licet  of  the  (Jenoeac  was  also  dcfeate<l 
and  they  were  obliged  to  seek  help  from  France. 
Finally,  in  1708,  Genoa  ceded  the  island  to 
France.  Paoti  refused  all  offers  of  the  French 
Government,  and  continued  to  struggle  for  the 
independcnc*'  nf  hi-  counfiy.  bu(  \\as  defeated 
bv  the  superior  force  of  titc  fount  de  Vaux,  and 
tfic  Frmcn  became  mastera  of  the  island.  After 
continuing  the  vain  struggle  for  a  year,  Paoli 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  British 
fri;;;itr,  in  whirh  he  saiird  fur  Knpland.  wliere 
lie  waa  well  rvi-iivcd  an^l  ^^rautcd  a  pension  by 
tlie  King  (17tilH.  'I  wenty  years  afterwards  the 
French  Revolution  of  178»  recalled  him  to  Cor- 
sica as  lieutenant-general  and  military  governor. 
Subse<]uent]y,  when  the  island  became  %  departp 
ment,  he  was  made  president  of  the  administra- 
tion and  enmniander  of  the  National  Guard,  .\fler 
the  execution  of  l..ouis  XV'I.  Paoli's  attitude 
toward  the  Convention  changed.  With  the  active 
sympathy  of  England,  lie  oigaaixed  in  1793  a 
revolt  against  the  Convention.  He  was  pro- 
fieiibnl  b\-  tliat  body  and  made  ;;eneral-in-enief 
and  pri  sidiut  of  the  Ctiuncil  by  a  CouHUlla  which 
a.ssemhlod  at  Corte.  He  now  ojK?nly  allied  him- 
self with  Great  liritain,  and  favored  the  landinxj 
of  8000  British  troops  on  the  island  in  1704,  with 
whose  aid  he  drove  out  the  French.  He  waa 
forced,  however,  to  surrender  the  island  to  the 
English.  Disa iijtointed  in  hi'*  hope  of  bein^'  made 
Viceroy,  and  finding  his  influence  over  the  Corsi- 
cans  gone,  he  retired  from  the  island  in  1796,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  England,  where 
be  died  near  London,  February  5,  1807.  In  1989 
his  hivJy  wa>^  rrTiinvrd  to  (.'orsiea  and  there  buried 
with  ^'reat  honor  and  soleninit}'.  The  earliest 
ar<  limit  of  Paoli  is  found  in  Boswell's  Account  of 
Corsica  (Glasgow.  170H).  Consult  also:  Arrighi, 
Histoire  de  I'a.sml  I'aoli  (Paris,  1843)  ;  Bartoli, 
Ilisfni,.       I'usc'il  I'll' n  '  tii^'  ed..  Bast  ill  '^"'i. 

PAOLO  VERONtSil,  i-a'M6  van,-ua'zi. 
See  \  I  i.r  I   I  Paolo. 

PAOMBONO,  p&'Am-bung'.  A  town  of  Luzon, 
Philippine'^,  in  the  Province  of  Bulaeiin  (Map; 

I.nzoti.  K  7 'i .  ]i  is  sifnjitcd  nn  (be  Pampanga 
River  two  miles  west  of  Malolos,  and  ha.s  a  iwp- 
nlation  of  10,297. 

PAO-TINO  FTJ,  pa'd-ting'  fTHT  (locally  ab- 
breviated into  Pao-fu).  A  walled  departmental 
city  of  China,  eijiital  of  llie  I'K  viiiic  nf  Chi  li. 
It  lies  about  80  mile?*  southwest  of  Peking  and 
70  to  (he  west  of  Tien  tsin,  and  is  connected  by 
rail  with  both  cities,  being  an  important  station 
on  the  Lu-Han  Railway  from  Peking  to  Hankow 
(Map:  China,  E  4).  Ttir  rity  contains  vi  ral 
old  tcmpli's,  a  Mohauime<lnn  mosque,  several  very 
good  streets  with  well-llUed  shops,  including  « 
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very  large  number  of  curio  and  1>ook  shops.  The 
city  waa  ooeupied  by  ibe  alUed  troope  duriiig 
Boxer  febdlicm  on  Oetober  10,  IMO. 

PAPA,  pil'pO.  A  town  iu  the  County  of  Vesz- 
prCm,  Hungary,  situated  on  the  Tapoicza,  about 
60  miles  south-southeaat  of  PrenDuig  (Map: 

Hungary,  E  3).  It  has  an  extensive  palace  of 
thfi  Counts  of  EszterhAisy,  a  house  in  which 
MfitthiiiH  t'orviniis  livrd,  three  monasteries,  and 
a  Frotestaut  gymnasium.  The  manufartures  in- 
clude pottery,  tobacco,  and  textiles.  Population, 

in  1890,  14,417;  in  1800,  17«426,  cbieOy  Boman 
Ckitholle  Hagjrara. 

PAPACY  (OF.  papade,  from  ML.  papatia^ 
PikMl  offioe>  from  Let.  papa, pope, biebop,  father; 
reduplieation  of  pa,  an  early  infantile  utterance, 

stippo.sed  to  apply  to  the  child's  father).  The  Sec 
of  koine  considered  as  an  historic  institution, 
claiiuinp  to  bo  the  head  of  and  centre  of  unity  for 
the  whole  Christian  Church.  The  origin  of  tbe 
primacy  of  Rome  is,  according  to  the  Roman 
tradition,  to  be  found  ( 1 )  in  the  leading  part 
played  by  the  Apostle  Peter  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment records,  and  (2)  in  the  alleged  historic  fact 
of  a  residence  of  I'eter  at  Rome  as  head  or  bishop 
of  the  Christian  community  there.  On  the  first 
bans  ia  eonetructed  a  theory  oi  a  divine  emn- 
miesion  given  to  Peter  Jeeni  Ohrist,  in  virtue 
of  which  Peter  was  invested  with  the  three  at- 
tributes of  king,  priest,  and  teacher  over  all  the 
followers  of  his  master.  On  the  .second  ba.sis  tlie 
Roman  Church  has  built  up  its  practical  earth- 
ly structure  of  inflaenee  and  power.  The  iden- 
tification of  the  Petrine  idea  with  Rome  was 
needed  to  localize  and  make  concrete  the  abstract 
claims  of  a  divine  commission.  Whatever  power., 
were  conveyed  to  Peter  by  Jesus  Christ  were  now 
held  to  be  continued  in  full  meafiure  to  his 
duljr  Appointed  attccessora  in  the  Roman  bish- 
oprie.  Although  a  majority  of  Christiana  reject 
both  the  Roman  interpretation  of  the  Pitrine 
commission  and  the  historical  proof  of  a  "bish- 
opric" of  I'eter  in  Koine,  an<l  still  more  emphati- 
cally deny  anv  connection  whatever  between  these 
two  seta  of  {deaa>  the  historian  fbnds  abundant 
explanations  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
Roman  supremacy  without  resorting  to  these 
■ourees.  l>oubtli'^s  the  tradition  of  an  ^Vpostolic 
origin  was  a  powerful  aid  to  the  bishop.^  of  Rome 
in  enforcing  their  elaims  to  suiK  rionty. 

The  Roman  eommunity  waa  certainljr  one  of 
the  earliest  Christian  foundations.  It  enj<7ed  the 
[iresfijif  of  the  work  and  of  the  martyrdom  of 
the  ^Tcat  AjwistU-j*.  I'eter  and  I'aul.  It  wn.s  the 
centre  of  life  of  tlie  \ast  Koman  Kmpir<'.  and 
the  focal  point  t<iwnrd  which  all  ideas  streamed 
in  and  from  which  they  were  re<listributed  in 
effective  form.  Rome,  however,  had  never  been 
an  important  source  of  ancient  culture.  Her 
gifts  to  the  world  were  law  and  admini.stration, 
her  culture  was  always  n  borrnwed  one.  This 
MUne  tradition  of  practical  administrntive  skill 
was  BOW  to  be  continued  by  the  Church.  The 
authentie  records  of  Roman  church  life  during 
the  first  fwn  rrnfurif's  nre  few.  nn<l  many  in- 
stances of  the  exercise  of  I'apai  jKiwer  at  this 
time  are  not  to  l)e  found. 

The  evidences  of  an  aggressive,  dominating 

eiriadiction  ap[)ear  very  elrarlv  in  the  adminis- 
ation  of  Victor  I.  (  ?r«3  203).'  This  active  and 
xealons  churchman  wast  bent  upon  securing  imi- 
formitj  in  tlie  otttwnrd  pmetioes  of  tlM  Cbureb, 


and  he  made  the  existing  variations  in  the  time 
of  celebrating  Easter  a  test  question.  lie  de- 
manded of  the  l^stem  churches  agreement  with 
the  Roman  Easter  period  and  threatened  thpm 
with  excommunication  if  they  refused.  Exctim- 
inunicatiuu,  as  the  refusal  to  share  Christian 
felluwiihip  with  an  offending  brother,  was  the 
right  of  eveiy  church,  but  we  distinet|j  m 
here  the  Honuu  pnctioe  of  treating  it  as  a  pun- 
ishment to  be  inflicted  by  n  superior  upon  an 
inferior.  Iremeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  himsilf  a 
tiyriiiu,  but  in  agreement  with  Victor  on  ibu 
Easter  question,  admitted  the  'potcntior  prind- 
palitfu'  of  Rome,  a  phrase  naturally  quoted  by 
Roman  controversialists  to  supfMut  their  ebdms 
of  right.  They  also  cite,  as  justification  of  these 
claim.s,  a  letter  of  Clement  I.  to  the  Corinthians 
(.\.n.  '.t5  or  DO),  the  epi-'lis  nf  Ignatius, 
and  pattiMiges  of  Tertuiiiau,  Urigen,  and  other 
Christian  writers  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies. Wliatsoerer  may  be  the  Talue  of  theee 
testimonies,  as  dted  to  sustain  the  claims  of 
Papal  supremacy  in  these  early  apes,  the  subse- 
quent fact  uf  a  Tapal  domination  is  outlined  dis- 
tinctly in  historical  perepective  by  the  end  ef 
Uie  fourth  oentuiy. 

The  Western  world  turned  as  naturally  to 
Rome  iu  relij,'ious  as  in  secular  matters,  partly 
as  the  reiiult  oi  the  habit  of  centurie.ti,  partly 
because  there  was  no  other  resort.  Papal  Rome 
met  the  demand  with  a  steadinees  and  prudenee 
worthy  of  the  great  pollti«il  tradition  to  iHilch 
til  wiiH  .succeeding.  In  matters  both  of  faith 
ami  practice  she  waa  always  to  be  found  on  the 
side  of  a  stanch  but  liberal  orthodoxy.  While 
Gnostics  on  the  one  hand  and  Montanista  on  the 
other  were  tiylag  to  make  of  the  Church  a  se- 
lect esoteric  community  of  the  specially  initiated, 
Rome  steered  carefully  between  the  extremes 
and  lent  all  her  weight  to  the  'Catholic'  or  in- 
clusive idea  of  the  Church,  as  the  medium  of  <«1- 
vation  for  all  men.  On  the  vexed  questions  of 
heretical  baptism  and  ordination  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  lapsed'  her  position  was  alwsya 
moderate  and  liberal.  While  the  theologian'^  f 
the  Eastern  world  were  speculating  with  plulo 
sophical  refinements  over  the  preat  C'hrisiiaa 
problems,  the  Roman  Church  quietly  but  per 
sistently  held  fast  to  the  idea  of  a  mystery  of 
redemption  not  to  be  solved  by  any  human  phi- 
losophy, but  to  be  accepted  once  for  all  by  an 
act  of  faith.  W  lien,  in  the  storms  of  the  Ger- 
manic invasions,  the  weak  and  cowardly  em- 
perors deserted  Rome,  the  Roman  bishops  re- 
peatedly stood  forward  in  their  place  and  dealt 
with  the  invaders  in  the  name  of  a  power  great- 
er tlian  tlicir  own. 

The  earliest  point  at  which  we  can  clearly 
discern  the  existence  of  a  well-developed  ma- 
chinery of  Papa!  power  ir  in  the  administratirin 
of  Leo  I.  (440-4t)I  ).  He  prasjH-d,  as  none  of  hi^ 
IiredecesMirs  liad  done,  the  vast  ranpe  of  h\- 
ppportunity.  He  aime<l  to  establish,  both  io 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  a  system  of  Papnl 
vicariates  through  which  the  Roman  jurisdiction 
could  lie  enforced  and  the  Roman  forma  of  faith 
and  ])ractice  maintained.  Eastward  from  the 
Adriatic  his  success  was  only  partial  and  tem- 
porary. The  pressure  of  Greek  Christianity 
backed  by  the  forces  of  the  Greek  Empire  was 
too  great,  and  we  may  from  this  point  praetieal- 
ly  dismiss  the  East  Uvm  our  rkm.  At  the  Coan- 
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cil  of  rhuUcdon  (451),  the  formula  of  faith 
preHcnicd  by  l^o  waa  acvept«<i  a»  a  sullicieiit 
stat<>iiienl  vf  tho  C'liristoln^ical  problem.  In 
(iaul  the  rising  uietro|M>litHu  power  received  a 
ierloUB  check  id  Leo's  severe  treatment  of 
Hiiftiy  of  Aries,  who  bad  on  inaafficieot  evi- 
deaet  depoaed  CfaelidoniuH,  Biahop  of  Benmcon. 
Itt  452  Ijco  went  out,  arnicd  with  none  but  spiri- 
tnai  weapons,  to  meet  the  twriiblc  Attila,  and 
actually  turned  him  back  in  the  full  tide  of 
victoiy.  In  465  be  again  faced  a  Vandal  iova- 
tmm  from  the  Boath  and  anooeeded  in  gaining  at 

least  niil''i"f"  if-rms  for  tho  dooniod  oajtital. 

KflpeC'injl\    <  lojir  <I(K's  this   Ivoniaii  leadership 
appear   in    the   dealing's    with    those  (Jeniianie 
peoples  who  for  a  ionx^  or  shorter  time  occupied 
the  soil  of  Italy  and  Olgaoized  tlu  re  an  Mtual 
administration  of  sm'emnient.    The  popes  of 
thia  period,  nominally  subject  to  the  emperora 
at  Constantinople,  never  rea1l>'  (juei^tioned  the 
de  facto  sovereignty  of  the  barbarian  rulers  in 
Italy.    With  Odoiiwr  (476-4513),  and  then  with 
Tlieodoric  tbe  Oatnttoih  (403-52U) .  we  find  them 
in  relations  of  fnendly  temporal  subjection. 
Many  oases  of  Papal  privile^'o  and  Beveral  dis- 
puted elections  were  referred  to  these  barbarous 
and  horetieal  chiefs  of  tril>ts,  and  their  deeision'^ 
were  accepted.    It  was  tlie  wise  policy  of  Konio, 
at  this  early  stage,  to  confonn  itself  to  actual 
conditions  and  make  its  profit  out  of  them.  This 
de  faoto  slleRianee  was  readily  transferred  to 
Constantinople  when,  nflrr  the  death  of  Thco 
donV,  the  armies  of  Justinian  under  lkli>>ariu8 
and  Xarses  finally  drove  the  Ostrognths  out  of 
Italy  (535-53).   This  revival  of  Bysantine  aover- 
cignty  was,  however,  the  most  serious  disaster 
that  could  have  happened  to  the  Papal  idea. 
Again  and  again  popes  were  made  to  feel  the 
rouj^'h  hand  of  the  Empire  if  they  venlure<l  to 
act  against  its  will,  even  on  a  mutter  of  doctrine. 
The  prestige  of  Rome  was  in  danger  of  disnppesr* 
ing,  if  she  were  to  beoonw  merely  one  nmong 
the  ntnnerons  patriarehates  under  tlie  fitful  dio> 
tation  of  Cnn'^tantinople.    It  was  really  an  ad- 
vantn;;e  when  the  dreaded  Lombanls  swarmed 
over  into  tlie  To  \'aliey  ( .">r>8 )  and  rapidly  drove 
the  liyzantine  garrisons  from  most  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Apennines.  The  I>ombnrd  terror  forms 
the  background  of  the  P«p*l  histoty  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  but  it  was  one  of  the  meant 
throuph  which  the  Iniportanee  of  the  Pnpnl  in* 
Btitutioii  wn.s  reen(,'iiiwil  and  justilled. 

These  woTv  r.h  (  I  rid  it  ions  under  wliieli  Gregory 
I.,  the  Great  (5lH>-tf04),  came  to  power.  From 
his  correspondence  we  gain  for  the  first  time  a 
clear  impression  of  tin?  economic  side  of  the 
Papal  administration.  We  find  a  considerable 
total  of  landed  projxTlies  scattend  from  Afriea, 
through  Sicily  and  Italy,  to  (Jaul,  managed 
directly  by  Papal  ageius  and  Irving  as  the 
chief  financial  Msis  of  the  Roman  bisimpric. 
Gregory,  a  prudent  msnager  and  astute  politi- 
cian, knew  how  to  Icorp  nn  pmd  terni^  with  the 
Empire,  and  even  succeeded  in  tnakiuf^  "^nme 
impression  on  the  .\rian  I^ombards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  ultimate  conversion  to  Catholicism. 
He  kept  up  an  active  eornspoiKlence  with  the 
Catholic  Merovingian  princes  of  the  Franlcs,  and 
was  the  originator  of  the  conversion  of  the 
heath(-n  Antrlo  Saxons  to  RimiiUi  t'atholic  Chris- 
tianity. In  a  spirit  of  wise  charity  for  uU  hu- 
man diversities,  Oregorj*  I.  laid  the  foundations 
for  a  Papal  stystem  which  would  have  made  the 


Koman  bishop  the  ^ide  and  harmoniser  of  West- 
ern Christendoni.  As  tune  went  on,  the  hold 
of  the  Kasieru  Empire  u{K>n  Italy  lx>came  weaker 
and  wcaikcr.  In  vain  popes  implored  t*m)K-rur8 
for  help  against  the  Lombards.  The  .Mohiim- 
medan  conquest  absorbed  all  the  energies  of  the 
declining  Empire,  and  Rome  must  turn  elsewhere 
{oT  the  material  sU]ip<irl  it  needed.  (irej,'ory's 
relations  with  llie  Franks  }^ave  the  clue  lor  the 
future.  ,So  long  as  the  Merovingian  dynasty 
lasted  nothing  could  be  done}  but  when  the  new 
and  vigorous  House  of  Pfepin  began  to  displaee 
the  Merovin'rian  princes,  th(>  npitortunity  camel 
I'apal  appeals  to  Clmrles  Martel  (Major  Domus, 
714-741)  were  flatly  refus(>d.  but  his  son,  Pepin, 
needing  a  sanction  for  bis  usurpation  of  the 
kingdom,  found  it  worth  while  to  win  this  of 
Some  as  the  price  of  deliverance  from  the  Lom- 
bard terror.  More  than  this,  ho  ^niarantced  to 
the  Papacy  tlic  lem|H)ral  sovereifnity  over  an  ill- 
detined  stretch  of  lerriturv  including  iiunie  and 
a  considerable  surrounding  country.  See  PArAli 
States  for  the  subsequent  history  of  the  tem> 
poral  sovereignty. 

With  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great  as 
Roman  Emperor  by  Pope  Leo  III,  (800)  a  new 
phase  of  the  Papal  power  iH-^'ins.  The  revival 
of  the  Imperial  name  was  doubtless  intended 
to  connect  the  actual  domination  of  the  Franlc* 
ish  people  with  the  traditions  of  the  aneient 
Roman  world.  It  was,  however,  to  be  several 
grnprntions  yet  before  the  iiriportancc  of  this 
new  eonniH'tion  was  to  hn  evident.  No  eu:j)eror 
from  Charles  to  Otho  the  Saxon  held  a  position 
that  could  in  any  sense  Iw  called  'Imperial.'  Even 
the  title  disappeared  for  more  than  a  generation 
before  Otho.  Meanwhile  the  Papacy  kept  on 
quietly  developing  the  constitution  under  which 
it  wns  to  do  its  great  work.  The  administration 
of  Kiehoius  I.  (858-867),  coincident  with  the 
notable  rise  of  intellectual  culture  in  West  Fran- 
eia,  serves  to  indicate  this  projgress.  Nicholas 
I.  was  Iceen  to  seize  every  oeeasion  to  imsert  Pa- 
pal right  of  supreme  jurisdiction.  (1)  As  de- 
fender of  a  sound  Chri-jtiau  morality  he  took 
up  eaL'erly  the  cauM'  of  Theutber^ni,  the  rejected 
wife  of  King  Lotbair  II.  of  Lorraine,  and  car- 
ried it  against  the  support  of  the  fighting  men 
and  the  whole  clergy  of  Lorraine  to  a  complete 
triumph.  (2)  Re  assailed  the  metropolitan  power 
in  the  person  of  the  jireat  Archbisliop  Hincmar, 
the  most  important  prelate  in  tlu-  North,  on  the 
<dd  question  of  the  rigtit  of  a  sulxirdinato  <  ierjry- 
man  disciplined  by  bis  local  superior  to  appeal 
directly  to  Rome. 

With  the  tenth  century  we  find  the  Papacy  fn 
a  phase  which  seemed  at  times  to  imperil  all 
it  had  gained.  Its  three  functions — the  bishopric 
of  Rome,  the  government  of  a  Roman  State,  and 
the  headship  of  I^atin  Christianify — were  often 
in  hopeless  conflict,  but  never  more  than  now. 
In  the  furious  strife  of  local  parties  in  which 
Rome,  like  r^cry  other  Italian  city,  was  involvetl, 
the  Papacy  came  to  be  hardly  more  than  the 
spoil  of  party  victory.  Popes  of  every  variety 
of  incapacity  and  unsuitahleness  were  set  up 
by  rivals  in  politics,  and.  even  if  they  suceeeded 
in  maintaining  their  hohl  upon  the  bi<4hoprie  and 
the  Roman  territory,  tlwre  was  little  question 
of  liny  influence  upon  the  movement  of  nA'airs 
outside  this  field.  It  is  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  need  in  that  age  of  some  ^ncti  cen- 
tral religious  authority  in  Europe  that  men  con- 
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tinued  to  pay  deference  to  an  inatitution  so 
careless  of  its  own  cnnlit  and  its  own  future. 

Two  causes  were  to  \>th\t^  tin-  I'apacy 

once  n<j^in  into  the  yrcat  currents  ot  Kuropean 
CliriMtianity.  The  tir?*t  of  these  was  the  renewal 
of  tii«  Empirr  on  i  (lerniHii  Imsis.  The  entrance 
of  the  Saxoii  |Hu|.le  into  the  Latin-ChriRtian 
culturi'  f\'.S;!ih  ii-iilti-il  in  a  ^'imt  strt'iiijthcn- 
in;:  of  (hf  [HUt-lv  Gftumn  sih  4lj»liii^Mii-~liLMl  fioui 
thr  liiili  Klunantic  elements  of  the  W  e-ti  rii  world, 
iu  910  the  (iermau  ki^gahip  pAsised  with  Henry 
I.  into  8axoD  hnnda.  His  son  Otho  I.  (037-97S} 
took  up  the  kin};doni.  no  longer  as  a  Saxon  thane, 
but  aH  the  born  King  of  all  Gemiftna,  and  after 
twenty-tive  years  of  v.uvni'j  siicoeH*  saw  liis 
idea  of  kingship  fairly  realized.  For  nearly 
forty  yean  the  Empire'  bad  gone  l»e}rping  for  a 

Kwer  atroqg  enough  to  cone  and  take  it.  In 
1  Otho  cromed  tne  Alps  as  of  right,  and  in 
9<»2  was  frnwiif-it  Kiiiprror  at  I'nnu'  liv  I'ope  John 
XII.,  vvhoia  he  huxii  uiii'iiUiiuii-'aUv  tlepuised  on 
accusations  of  every  poHsibU-  iniquity.  He  tl>en 
cauMHl  the  'election'  of  a  eajmble  Konuin  lajTnan, 
l>eo  VI II..  and  maintained  him  with  hi<<  sword. 
Ue  hound  the  clergy  and  nobility  of  Bome  by 
Rolemn  oath*  to  elect  their  popes  in  ltttur»  'oa- 
nnnlcnl!}'  ari'l  tn  ><<4;  for  such  election  the  ap- 
priiviil  oi  tlie  Krnp*»ror.  Thus  it  wa>*  thought  to 
establish  a  formal  balance  of  riglits  between 
thciM>  two  branches  of  tlie  bighetit  earthly  power. 
If  the  Papal  sanction  was  needed  to  make  tlie 
Kniperor,  no  less  should  Imperial  approval  be 
niKH-rinary  to  n  valid  Papal  elertion.  But  no 
sooner  \va^  ih<'  liii|Htial  catnp  r<»moved  from 
Rome  than  all  tli<-  i  viln  i>t  UhuI  tnotional  strife 
broke  out  again.  To  end  the  perpetual  4!0nliiet| 
Otho  111.  (983-1002),  a  youth  of  fgeneroua  en- 
thusiasms, tried  the  experiment  of  a  Roman 
residence  in  conjunction  with  a  flerman  pope, 
(•rcgory  \'.,  of  his  own  makinir.  For  a  moment 
the  probh  111  ■..■(•in«  <i  ^nlvcil.  Iml  a  inw  (lutlircak 
of  Koman  fury  drove  him  from  the  city  to  his 
death. 

Meanwhile  the  Church  wn«  dcvr1o]iinLr  n  new 
energy  through  the  force  of  it:*  ni<iiK\~ni-  princi- 

iile.  the  second  cause  alhule<l  !•>  nlin\,  The 
tlonastery  of  Cluny  in  Burgundy  Ugaa  from 
its  foinidation  aV)out  ftlO  to  exercise  nn  influence 
upon  clerical  life  quite  without  precedent.  This 
took  the  form  of  a  purifleation  of  the  priestly 
offlee  by  rid«ling  it  of  the  frequent  vice  of  simony 
and  br  strictly  enforcing  the  rule  of  priestly  celi- 
bacy. The  resution  of  thU  nii>venient  upon  society 
at  large  i:.  stn-n  in  the  etrort.s  to  bring  about  the 
peace  of  the  land  known  m  the  'Pteace  of  God* 
and  the  'Truce  nf  (Jod.*  In  all  this  great  activity 
the  Papacy  iis  micli  look  no  part,  but  the  time 
ciime  wiicn  those  i  U  a-  took  possession  of  it  and 

made  it  do  their  i»i<i<iing. 

The  two  processes  we  haw  noticed — the  rise 
of  the  Empire  and  the  puritlration  of  the  Church 
— come  together  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
t-etiturv.  -Vnothi  T  pn  ii^nl  of  P  i  p  al  ilepn-ssion 
had  followed  the  work  of  tl»e  Oihos.  and  once 
more  the  Papacy  became  the  prey  of  contending 
local  factions.  The  oirice  wns  to^wed  about  in 
shamelem  'deals*  or  by  open  violence.    In  the 

year  10-|»)  three  fHTsfins  wi-re  r-laiinin<!  the  Papal 
power  on  different  gronmls.  'Die  Hcamlal  was  too 
gii  It  iiml  the  'l;«itnans'  app<alei|  to  the  Km- 
peror  Henry  III.  In  \hc  synod  «if  Sutri  i  lOl(J), 
h<lil  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  territory, 
Henry  brought  about  the  removal  of  all  thrae 


claimants  and  nominated  a  worthy  German  prel- 
ate who  was  accepted  by  the  Romans.   Two  other 
(Germans,  also  nominated  by  thi'  Knij>eror,  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession.    The  last  of  these 
wad  liruno.  Bishop  of  Toul  in  Lorraine,  who  as 
Pope  Leo  IX.  (1049-54),  and  under  the  guidance 
of  the  monk  Hildebnad,  began  the  aggresrivs 
[xitity  of  Church  reform  through  Papal  aetion, 
which  is  the  inwt  imporl<iut  Icaliire  of  I'upal 
hijitory  for  the  next  century.   Though  niinin  itisi 
by  tlie  Emperor,  Leo  saw  plainly  that  to  succeed 
he  must  be  free  from  all  outside  control  and 
rely  upon  the  old  Roman  traditions.   He  bagan 
his*  admintiitration  by  a  journey  to  Fraaee  and 
(o  rinanv.  where  in  two  synmls.  at  Rheims  and  at 
^laiu^,  )ie  proelaiuied  tlie  articles  of  the  Cluny 
programnx'.  opiicially  that  against  siroony,  and 
demanded  the  ailegianoe  of  the  northern  prelates 
in  bis  crusade  against  these  evils.    The  con- 
science of  Europe,  roused  already  bv  the  work  o| 
the  monastic  reformers,  responded  with  satis- 
factorj-  readiness.    .\t  Home  I^-o  IX.  fouiul  iiita- 
self  involved  in  an  entirely  new  political  situa- 
tion. The  Norman  conquerors  of  Southern  Italy 
ImA  reached  a  point  in  their  expansion  whoc 
it  was  imp>rtant  for  them  to  have  a  definite  k«al 
status.    Th€>y  threatened  to  encroach  upon  the 
Papal  territory  and  actually  rojvted  the  Pope's 
army  in  the  battle  of  CiviUte  i  lo:..l  ).    But  the 
wistiom  of  Leo  turned  this  rout  into  a  victory  by 
persuading  the  Normans  to  become  the  vaaaaw 
of  the  Holy  Sec  on  condition  that  their  power, 
wjlliin  certrtin  limits,  should  be  rccognited  as  a 
legitimate  sovereignty. 

The  aense  of  Papal  right  as  paramount  is  seen 
stilt  more  pUinlv  in  the  action  of  Nldiolns  IL 
(10.'>8(ll).  To  check  the  disorders  consequent 
upon  the  Papal  elections  and  to  establish  the 
electoral  |irmess  on  a  firm  and  p<>rni  in  i  i 
he  procured  the  passage  at  the  sjnod  of  \0M  of 
a  decree  whereby  the  election  of  tlie  Pope  was 
henoefdrth  to  be' in  charge  of  the  Roman  *cafdi- 
nafs,*  Inctnding  members  from  all  three  eleriea] 
orders.  The  initintive  was  to  lie  with  these,  but 
they  were  then  to  procure  the  assent  of  the 
'Roman  people.'  and  a  certain  unil<  tiiieii  ri;.'ht 
of  participation  was  reser\'ed  to  the  Emperor. 
On  these  thre«  elements — the  Roman  eaidinal^ 
the  Roman  people,  and  the  Roman  Emperor — 
rested  the  Papal  eonstitution  for  the  next  two 
hundred  vear-.  Tlie  greatest  conflirts  of  lhi« 
period  arose  from  attempts  to  ileline  more  pre- 
cisely the  limits  of  each  element.  On  the  whole, 
the  cardinalate  gained  steadily  upon  the  other 
faetom,  and  succeeded  ultimately  in  winning 
e^icclusive  control,  not.  ho^vever.  without  de- 
cisive mo<li(ications  in  its  o\i-n  make-up. 

The  Papacy  was  now  (htinitoly  eomRiiltfd  t.^ 
tlie  work  of  reform.  The  intluence  of  Hildehrand 
grows  more  and  more  perceptible.  I'nder  bii 
far-seeing  direction  what  had  been  started  as  a 
purely  moral  movement  becomes  in  the  clearMt 
wnse  a  political  one  as  well,  .\dding  to  the  two 
articles  of  the  Cluny  programme  a  thir.l — the 
prohibition  of  lay  investiture  he  <on,1>incd  all 
three  under  the  one  general  demand  for  the  'free- 
dom of  the  Chrnvh"  from  all  external  eontroL 
( 1 )  The  eelihni  y  of  the  secular  clergy  was  to  be 
the  guarnnti^^  tiiat  the  clergy  should  be  free 
from  all  the  rlilii:ation«  arising  from  niarri.igr 
and  the  social  aiul  economic  duties  that  attend 
It.  {-)  The  abolition  of  simony  was  to  make  the 
clergy  free  from  all  the  eompiicationa  of  worldly 
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interest  that  must  arise  if  olcriml  office  were  to 
be  bought  and  sold  for  an}  vulualtie  (*nn!«idera- 
tion  whatever.  (3)  Thi'  i)roliibiiii)u  of  lay  in- 
▼cstiture  was  to  free  the  clergy  from  any  re- 
lation tominl  the  State  which  might  interfere 
with  the  exclusive  control  of  all  clerical  inter- 
ests by  thf  8uj)reint>  occlesia.stical  authority,  the 
Papacy  itsilf.  'Ihe  cITcot  of  the  first  was  to 
8e]>arate  the  priest  from  the  family;  of  the 
second,  to  separate  him  from  the  teiiinoral  inter- 
eeto  of  the  aocicty  about  him;  of  the  tAird,  to  cut 
him  off  from  any  eeenlar  wrviee  to  the  State. 
It  was  'freedom'  in  the  ^ense  of  a  separation  that 
must  tend  to  place  a  gulf  between  tlie  clergy  and 
all  purely  secular  interests.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  orooen  could  have 
•tajBd  the  progreaa  of  a  fatal  aeeulariiation 
of  the  Chnrrh  tliat  threatened  to  absorb  it  en- 
tirely in  tlie  life  of  the  society  of  tlie  full 
feudal  period. 

As  to  the  questiuu  of  simony,  all  thinking 
men  were  agreed  that  it  was  an  evil.  The  eeli- 
bacy  of  the  clergy  in  the  niajnr  orders  was  al- 
ready well  established  iu  the  habits  of  most 
of  ti  l  European  populations,  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  masses  was  decidedly  setting  toward  its 
extension  to  the  minor  orders  as  well.  It  was. 
therefore,  a  well-constdered  poli<^  that  led  Hil- 
debrand  from  the  moment  of  hie  aceeBslon  as 
Pope  Gre;;i)ry  VII.  (1073  S.l)  to  throw  his  whole 
eaergy  into  the  fight  against  the  lay  investiture. 

Hie  moment  draeen  for  the  conflict  with  CTrr- 
MBMy  waa  moet  favorable.  Henry  IIL,  the 
vigorous  ebamplon  of  Imperial  right  and  duty 
as  the  guardian  of  Papal  honor,  died  in  1056, 
leaving  a  son,  Henry  IV.,  six  ypi\r^  old.  who 
was  accepted  as  King  under  the  re;i<ii<y  of  his 
pious  mother,  Agnos  of  Poitou.  In  1073  this 
son  was  a  clever,  headstrong  youth  of  twenty- 
three,  already  at  odds  with  many  parte  of  hie 
tdngdom,  but  prepared  to  press  to  the  tttmoat  all 
his  royal  ri;,'ht«.  The  fir^^t  proelarii.itioii  a;,'ain.%t 
lay  iiivetitilurti  was  in  107.5,  and,  tltuugli  euuclied 
in  general  terms,  was  plainly  aimed  at  Germany. 
To  give  up  the  right  of  investiture  would  have 
meant  for  the  German  King  the  loee  of  the  most 
important  means  of  political  control,  and  Hcnrj' 
threw  himself  upon  the  loyalty  of  his  clerical 
subjecta.  A  (ierninn  -synod  at  Worms  (1070) 
denounced  the  Pope  in  unmeasured  terms,  and 
tlumatened  bim  with  deposition.  He  replied  by 
(QcoommniiiGating  the  King,  whose  political  ene- 
mies utilised  the  exeonnnunieation  as  a  weapon 
to  keej)  liini  in  a  lenii  iiiiprisonmrnt  until  Greg- 
ory could  carry  out  his  purpose  of  Bcttling  the 
whole  German  question  in  per.'win  at  a  German 
asaembly.  Gregory  was  on  his  way  to  this  meet- 
ing at  Augsburg  when  Henry  IV.,  leaving  Ger- 
many, hurried  over  the  Alps,  met  the  Pope  in  the 
famous  interview  at  Canoasa.  end  won  from  him 
the  absolution  wliieh  reinstated  liin»  in  the  nl 
legiance  of  his  subjects,  and  thus  averted  the 
grave  political  danger  of  a  settlement  of  Ger- 
man affairs  by  a  Papal  council  on  German  soil. 
Through  the  long  reign  of  Henry  TV.,  under 
Gre;rnrv  and  bin  suecessors.  the  fi:.dd  went  r»n. 
Tlie  rojx-  repeatedly  exconui)unii"a1  e<l  the  King 
and  sanetifined  tin-  eh-etion  of  ant i  kin l'--.  The 
King  replied  in  virtue  of  his  Imperial  ri^fhts. 
actual  or  to  he.  by  'deposing'  popes  and  «ui?»ing 
the  election  of  a  series  of  anti-popes.  The  im- 
mediate question  of  the  inveatiture  was  lost  sight 
Df  bi  tha  larger  inne— whether  Chureb  or  State 


was  to  control.  Henry  V.  (1100-25)  had  joined 
the  Papacy  against  his  father,  but  was  no  sooner 
King  himself  than  he  was  forced  into  an  oppoei* 
tion  as  much  more  dangerous  as  he  was  more 
powerful.  In  1111  he  was  able  to  foree  the 
Papacy  into  a  momentary  agreement  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Einjjire  should  be  exempt  from  the 
Imperial  investiture  on  condition  that  they 
should  surrender  all  their  temporal  property. 
This  agreement  was  promptly  rejected  by  those 
most  interested  on  both  sides.'nnd  led  to  the  final 
settlement  in  the  Concordat  of  Worms  (1122), 
whereby  the  dual  nature  of  the  elerieal  ollice  as 
at  onte  temporal  and  spiritual  was  recognized. 
The  investiture  with  the  spiritualities  (ring  and 
Staff)  was  left  to  the  Papacy,  while  that  with 
the  temporalities  (sceptre)  was  hdd  by  the  Em- 
peror. Similar  but  less  violent  conflicts  in 
France  an<l  England  led  to  a  similar  result. 

A  nt'W  ]jhas4-  of  ttu-  conilict  bctweeu  Church 
and  State  begins  with  the  accession  of  the  em- 
perors of  the  Hou.ne  of  Hohenstattfm.  The 
Hchenstaufen  (Ghilxlline)  policy  was  to  extend 
the  German  kingdom,  under  the  di.sgui.se  of  the 
Empire,  over  Italy.  In  this  anibilitui  it  was 
checked  at  every  turn  by  the  rising  power  of  the 
Italian  city  republics.  Frederick  BarbarOflSa 
(1162-90)  sooght  to  incorporate  these  coramuni* 
tiea  into  his  administration  by  placing  governors 
(podestil)  over  them  and  utilizing  their  irrowing 
wealth  for  his  larger  plans,  l^il  l>y  Milan,  the 
Lundiard  couMuunes  steadily  resisted.  Milan, 
destroyed  in  1102,  was  rebuilt  by  her  neigh- 
bors, and  at  the  head  of  the  great  Lombard 
League  gave  the  Emperor  sudi  a  defeat  at 
I>>gnano  (1176)  that  in  the  Peace  of  Constance 
(llS.'^i  he  conceded  practically  all  the  claims 
^  the  cities  to  independence.  Throughout  thia 
fi^ht  the  communes  were  steadily  supported  by 
the  Papacy.  Their  party  (the  Guelph)  was  also 
the  Papal  party;  and  thoogh  outside  the  dties 
there  were  man}'  territorial  nobles  and  inside 
there  was  alwaj's  a  noble  faction  that  bnikcd 
toward  the  Emperor,  the  great  masses  of  the 
rirting  industrial  population,  nrpnniacd  in  their 
craft  and  merchant  guihis,  were  sturdily  Guelph 
and  in  every  crisis  expected  the  support  of 
the  Pope.  Henry  VI.,  son  of  Frederick  T.  (llflO- 
97).  had  elaborate  plan-,  for  reft>udali7.in>;  Italy 
and  sinkinj,'  liie  conuimnes  in  greater  territorial 
units.  Ilirough  his  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  the  Norman  kingdom  in  the  south  and  the 
birth  of  a  son  in  1104,  he  seemed  to  see  the  reall- 
ration  of  the  Hohenstaufen  policy.  His  death, 
the  consequent  confusion  in  Germany,  and  the 
accession  of  tlie  >:reat  }'o[)e  Innocent  III.  (  1 1  fl8- 

1216)  saved  Italy  for  the  time  and  gave  to  the 
Papal  power  one  ol  its  greatest  momenta  of 
triumph. 

Innocent  TIT.  realtaed  more  completely  ttmn 

any  ]i<ipc  before  or  after  Iiim  the  Ilildebrandine 
itleal.  He  was  able  to  bring  King  John  of  Eng- 
land to  .surrender  the  overlordship  of  the  land 
to  him  for  his  support  against  his  nobles.  He 
rompelled  Philip  Atigustus  of  France  to  take 
back  his  rejected  wife.  In  the  struggle  for  the 
German  crown  he  championed  Otho  the  Guelph 
nr'aiii-t  I'hilii)  of  Hohenstnufm  i  1  lf)8-1208) ,  but 
wlien  otho  as  King  (120S-14)  proved  that  no 
Emperor  could  be  a  (hielph,  as  no  Pope  coiild  be  a 
Ghibelline,  Innocent  turned  against  him  at  once. 
He  gave  his  support  to  France  against  Germany 
and  England  in  the  battle  of  Bottvines  ( 1214),  by 
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which  his  ward  the  young  King  freduiek  of 
Bieily  gained  the  Empire.  At  a  Lateran  council 

in  l-iir*  Iniioceut  displayed  as  it  had  never  lH-<-n 
displayed  before  the  legal  Hystem  uti  which  the 
working  of  ih«  pupal  idea  depended. 

Tlie  pnati^  of  the  Papacy  had  been  greatly 
incraued  by  its  leadership  in  the  Crusades.  The 
Crusade  hud  been  conuiKiuled  hy  (Jrcj^oiy  VII. 
Events  in  the  Euat  had  roiix-il  atUiilioii  to  it 
Boon  afterwards,  and  Urluin  II.  (luSSH!))  had 
made  it  the  chief  object  of  hia  administration. 
Throughout  the  long  and  not  always  creditable 
history  of  the  Crusades  ( 101)0-1270) ,  it  was  iho 
Papacy  that  gave  to  it  whatever  of  unity  and 
dignity  it  had.  From  Innocent  III.  we  may 
begin  to  note  the  gradual  decline  of  the  mediaeval 
Papa^.  It  had  thriven  upon  the  absence  of 
•tvour  national  govenunente  in  Europe,  and  the 
rapta  rise  of  the  ne«r  nations  closed  up  one  by 
tOMf  the  channel'^  tlironr;h  which  the  Pa|nil  power 
had  made  iL^di  felt.  The  rtdgu  of  I'redericlv 
11.  (121.1-50)  is  one  long  conflict  betw(>en  the 
Imperial  and  Papal  schemes  in  Italy.  On  the 
whole,  the  Emperor  was  beaten,  but  the  prestige 
of  the  Papacy  as  a  uniTersal  power  was  mjured. 
The  attempt  of  the  Hohenstaufen  to  maintain  a 
government  in  I.  il\  vas  frustrated,  but  the 
l*upaf\ ,  hy  brin;^ing  ui  the  Angevin  nilerrt  from 
France  into  the  South,  sowed  the  seeds  of  new 
disaster.  Rudolph  of  Uapeburg  (127a-81)  began 
ft  new  policy  for  the  Empire:  to  leave  Italy 
out  of  the  tjuestinn  in  return  for  n  free  hand 
in  Germany;  und  every  deviation  from  thi.s  wise 
policy  by  his  BUccf>s.s<>rs  only  showcil  aj^ain  how 
completely  the  nicKliieval  ideals  of  public  life 
were  pa.Hsing  over  into  those  of  the  modem  world. 
The  attempts  of  Henry  VII.  (1308-13)  and  I^ouis 
the  Bavarian  (1314-47)  to  affect  the  balaqp 
of  Italian  politics  proved  utter  failures. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
Papal  attempts  to  enforce  discipline  on  the 
rulers  of  £urope.  Bonifaee  VIII.  (1294-1303) 
eame  to  the  Papacy  as  the  leader  of  the  cardl- 
nalate  in  an  unprecedented  crisis.  Hr«  predcces- 
bor,  (  eli  Htine  V.,  a  pious  recluse,  hail  .so  com- 
pletely f.ilhn  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitan 
Angevins  that  he  had  raised  to  tbc  cardinalatc 
a  nunihi  r  of  French  and  Neapolitan  prelates.  He 
bad  then,  largely  under  pressure  from  Bonifaee, 
resigned  the  Pa  jmcy,  and  now  the  cardinals  found 
themselves  niuler  tlie  domination  of  such  a  will 
as  had  not  Imumi  M-en  in  the  Papal  ofTice  since 
Inno<ient  III.  Hia  violent  attempts  to  break  down 
the  faction  of  the  Colonna  drove  his  enemies  to 
the  Canxt  of  Philip  IV.  of  France,  and  there  they 
found  a  fertile  soil  for  Ihi  ir  eninplaint''.  Philip, 
a  c«m()lct«'ly  nio«1frti  ruler,  needing'  all  the  money 
there  wa>  [><  -pure  ill  I'rance.  laid  a  tax  u|m)Ii  llie 
clergy,  iionifnee,  in  a  st-rie-  of  ahh-  doniments, 
laid  down  again  the  Hildchrandine  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  of  the  Chureh.  Philiu  appealed  to 
the  national  sentiment  as  eTprensed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Slates  Cm  ral  and  won  his  fight. 
Honifacc,  def«iited  and  aim-- ,i  by  the  personal 
enemira  he  had  nnoie.  the  last  great  ex- 

ponent of  the  mediaval  Papacy. 

The  wreck  of  the  medicvsl  scheme  of  a  Papacy 
and  an  Kmpiro  working  in  a  harmony  that  was 
never  nttaine<l  threw  the  Papacy  upon  a  new 
alliance.  The  inllucnce  of  France  nr  w  ri  platei* 
that  of  (Jcrnniny.  Tlie  result  of  ttte  stetnnl  c«»n- 
clnvo  after  the  death  of  Hnnifaee  was  the  election 
of  a  Frenchman,  Clement  V.  (1305-14).  The 


new  Pope  was  met  at  Lyons  bv  King  Philip  in 
person,  and  as  a  result  of  thio  interview  he  never 
left  FnuRv.  The  cardinals  summoned  across  the 
Alps  obeyed,  and  thus  began  the  French  resi- 
dence of  the  Papacy,  the  'Babylonian  Gaptlvitr' 
at  Avignon  (130U-7(f).  This  ^azile*  eame  about 
naturally  through  the  working  of  the  cardinal 
sy  tt  tii  rill'  French  influence  had  soriir>  I  r  rtnin 
cardinals  from  Celestine  V.;  these  ikenh-d  the 
choice  of  Clement,  and  now  he  in  turn  waa  free 
to  appoint  enough  more  Fr«ich  cardinals  to  d^ 
etde  the  ebaraeter  of  the  college  for  a  generatioR 
to  rome.  The  clos4'  nlTtinn  of  the  Papacy  to 
France  withdrew  from  it  the  sympathieH  of  tlie 
other  nations,  notably  of  England.  It  sc*>me<I  in 
danger  of  losing  entirely  that  Roman  character 
wUeh  was  its  only  source  of  authority.  Pressuie 
was  oontiiMiBlly  brought  to  indues  Uw  popea  to 
return  to  Rome;  several  attempts  to  do  so  were 
made,  but  were  hindered  by  tin-  French  interests 
of  the  cardinals.  Finally,  l'o()e  Gregory  XI. 
did  return  and  died  at  Kume  (1378).  The  new 
election,  held  under  fear  of  violenoe  from  the 
Homan  people,*  resulted  in  the  cholos  of  an 
Itnlinn.  Urban  VI..  but  within  a  few  months 
the  French  influfucc  succeeded  in  raising  suffi- 
cient doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  this  eliition  to 
justify  the  cardinals  in  choosing  another  Pop*', 
Clement  Vll,  Thus,  still  by  the  regular  working 
of  the  Papal  machineiy,  the  Church  found  itself, 
for  the  first  time  In  Ha  history,  involved  is  a 
Hcliism  in  which  both  claimants  n-  fi d  upon  Um 
^ame  basis,  a  lawful  election  by  cardinals. 

Itotii  |)arties  apjicaled  to  the  nations  for  Bup- 
fHtrt.  In  general,  the  northern  jxeoplea  sym- 
pathized with  the  Roman  Pope,  France  and  Spain 
with  the  French  one;  but  ihe  really  important 
result  of  the  Great  Schism  (1378  1418)  was  the 
discussion  it  aroused  as  t  s  'lie  nature  of  the 
Papacy  and  its  relations  to  tlie  Church  at  large. 
Tlie  feeling  was  constantlv  gaining  force  that  the 
Church  as  a  whole  was  misrepresented  bj  »  aj»> 
tem  whidi  threw  all  the  weight  of  the  Psfol 
authority  into  the  hands  of  a  small  holy  of 
persons  at  Rome.  To  change  these  pcrj^ons  tn 
I'renclunen  was  no  relief.  What  was  dcn>anded 
was  a  larger  share  to  the  nations  in  the  Church 
constitution.  The.sc  opinions  gained  in  clearness 
as  the  difficulty  of  breaking  the  schism  through 
the  action  of  the  cardinals  became  more  apparent. 
The  remedy  was  that  most  feared  hr  the  curisl 
party  at  all  tiutcii,  a  general  council,  but  yean» 
passed  before  a  wav  could  be  foimd  for  calling 
a  council  that  would  be  respected.  Finally,  in 
1409.  the  Pinion  cardinals*  on  both  sides  unHed 
in  this  work,  and  the  Council  of  Vim  supported 
them  in  making  a  new  eliHtion.  The  Pope 
eliosen,  Alexander  V.,  lived  but  ii  few  months, 
and  llie  same  interests  svico«vded  in  putting  for- 
ward John  XXIII.,  who  faibnl  uttttqr  to  main- 
tain the  respect  of  the  Chureh  tgninat  tlM 
two  elsimants  set  aside  at  Pisa,  who  now  re- 
newed thoir  claims. 

The  Ciiurelt  thu8  found  it^ielf  in  a  triple 
schism,  honeycombed  with  the  heresy  of  Wiclif 
and  Uuss  and  burdened  with  ecclesiastical  abuses 
whidi  every  one  saw,  but  which  no  OM  know  how 
to  remedy  without  danger  to  the  system  itM^lf. 
The  Council  of  Constance  (1414-18)  met  under 
the-e  conditions.  It  first  attacked  heresy  bv  ex- 
uininini;  and  burning  John  Husa,  who.  relying 
ujion  the  safe  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Sigistnund. 
had  voluntarily  put  himself  into  ita  powvr.  It 
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then  prr>ci^e<lo(l  to  cndlo«s  f1i«cu?*.sions  of  nbiifws 
aud  the  nieuDa  of  rt>lk;f.  only  at  lust  to  express 
a  series  of  pious  wishes  utui  k  uvf  their  execution 
to  the  Pope,  whose  «|(x>iion  was  aoooinplished  by 
•  jotaii  commiMion  of  tbe  cardinals  and  tin 
Council.    Nnturally.  the  new  Pope,  Martin  V., 
of  the  Koiiuin  faiuilv  of  tlio  Colonna.  failed  to 
con.sider  himself  iKnitul  liy  the  aiHion  of  n  council 
that  could  not  agree  within  itself  upon  vital 
questions,  and  his  'reforms'  were  of  the  most 
superfleial  kind.   Tbe  Papoqr  i>ad.  eome  out  of 
the  trial  of  sehism  and  oppoaftion  unchanged  in 
its  quality.   It  could  not  avert  the  assembling  of 
the  Council  of  Basel  (1431-48).  but  it  stendily 
opposed  it.    So  long  as  the  Ccmnril  cnuUl  keep 
the  respect  of  Kuropc  it  could  maintain  its  ex- 
istence,  and  at  least  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
its  capacity  to  do  things  that  the  Papal  adminis- 
tration had  failed  to  accomplish ;  but  the  longer 
it  ln~tii!    the   more  appsrctit    it   bfcanu'  tliut 
Europe  waa  not  ready  to  exchange  tin-  traditional 
authority  of  Rome  tor  the  novel  t}  ranny  of  an 
irresponsible  couociL  Especially  when  the  Coun- 
cil proceeded  of  its  own  right  to  ebooee  a  pope, 
without  reference  to  the  Tlonian  tradition,  it 
became  clear  that  such  a  pope  coukl  not  be  sup- 
ported.   \Miat  the  Council  of  Basel  really  ac- 
complished was  to  furnish  to  the  nations  a  pre- 
text for  asserting  their  rights  over  ihAr  own 
local  churches  more  firmly  than  ever,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  ease  of  France,  tbrouj^  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  of  Bourges  (1438).    When  this 
was  done  the  governments  were  comparatively  in- 
different to  the  general  question  of  the  Papal  con- 
stitution itself,  and  Nicholas  V.  (1447-55)  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  a  period  more  splendid 
than  any  other  in  the  Papal  annals.  The  Papacy 
now  entered  into  the  politics  of  Europe  as 
<  tM    among  the  temporal   |M)wera    (see  Papal 
States)  ,  fell  in  with  the  prevailing  enthusiasm 
for  art  and  letters,  and  sought  to  direct  the 
course  ol  the  Kcnaissaaee  n»mnient.    In  the 
meantime  opposition  was  slowly  and  silently 
pathering  in  the  North,  wlilrli  culminafcd  in  the 
licformation  movement,  and  ilin'<'tly  challcnpc<l 
the  traditional  supremacy  of  the  Pajiacy.  Tlic 
Protestant  Reformation  affirmed  as  the  ground  of 
Ha  Jnstf  Acation  the  financial  tyranny,  the  spiri- 
tual indifference,  and  the  anti-national  propa- 
ganda of  the  Papacy,    It  formulated  as  its  pro- 
praiinne  a  ri  Turn  *o  what  it  claimed  to  be  the 
early  principles  of  a  private  interpretation  of 
Scripture  and  a  personal  approach  of  every  Chris- 
tian man  to  his  CKmI  without  otlier  mediation 
than  that  of  hto  personal  faith.    Against  this 
Trmand  the  Papacy  set  it-^elf  with  all  the  re- 
sources  of  its  past.    Between  the  two  i<k'aH  there 
was  no  cninjironiise.  and  the  result  was  seces- 
sion.   As  late  an  1 'vll  it  was  hoped  by  many 
sanguine  personK  >:i  )  oth  sides  that  some  com- 
mon ground  might  be  discovered^  but  the  Council 
of  Trent  (l.'S4.?-A3)  reaffirmed  In  unmistakable 
terms  the  exist  in/,'  principles  of  the  Papacy  as  it 
had  come  to  be.    liwognizing  the  need  of  'reform' 
in  many  details,  the  Council  carefully  avoided 
snjr  action  that  m%ht  seem  like  compromise  with 
reberlUon.    ^Hille  not  admittinfir  In  theoiy  the 
fact    of    pchism.    the    Pannrv-    henceforth  was 
oMiped  to  reco(,mi7,e  it  in  practice  and  to  devote 
all  its  enerjjy  to  maintaining  its  hold  upon  what 
it  bad  left  and  extending  its  sway  over  new 
knda.  For  later  histoiy,  see  Roman  Catoouc 
CttVMH;  Papal  States. 


BinTTOCKAPnY.  Jfirht,  QiuVat  zur  Geschichte 
dt^  i'uitstthutns  (2d  ed.,  Tubingen,  1001);  Bui- 
lariuvi  Romanum  Maffnum  (19  vols.,  Rome, 
1(155-1857);  Jaff6,  Hegeata  Pontificum  Homano- 
rum,  to  IIM  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1885-88); 
Potthast,  Regctta  Pontificum  Romanorum,  11{)8- 
1S0\  (Berlin,  1874-75);  Pflugk-Hartung.  Acta 
Pontificum  Romanorum  Inedita  (5  vols,,  il>., 
1881-88)  ;  Langen,  Oettchichie  dcr  romiscken 
Kitxhe,  gu^lmuncasig  dargeatellt  (Bonn,  1881- 
93)  J  Qnnorovius.  History  of  the  City  of 
Home  in  the  MUUile  Ages  (Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1804-1902)  ;  Reiimont,  dischirhlr  drr  Htadt  Rom 
(Berlin,  1867-70);  Greenwood,  Valhtdra  Petri 
I  London,  1850-72)  ;  Mann,  Livet  of  the  Popes  m 
the  Early  MidtUe  Ages,  vol.  i.  (Saint  Louis, 
1002);  Bany,  The  Papal  Jf onorehy,  000-1300 
(New  York,  1002);  Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  to  1448,  new  ed.  (London,  ISK.T; ; 
Miller,  Mc<lun-til  Uomf  (New  York.  1902)  ;  Tout, 
The  Empire  and  the  PajHxcy,  yJd-J^S  (Londoa» 
18'.)9)  ;  Lorenz,  Papsticahl  und  Kaiserthum  (Ber- 
lin, 1874)  ;  Emerton,  MeHaval  Europe  (Boston, 
1896)  ;  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  (London, 
1889)  ;  Pastor,  History  of  the  Popes  from  the 
Close  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Eng.  trans.,  Lon- 
don, 1891-98)  ;  Valois,  La  France  et  te  grand 
eehieme  d'oeddent  (Paris,  1896-1002);  Salem- 
bier,  Le  grand  eeMeme  ^oeetdent  (Madrid, 
1901 )  ;  Crcighton,  History  of  the  Papacy  from 
the  Great  Hchism  to  the  Sack  of  Rome  (  Lon- 
don, 1S'.)7  illtj  :  .Janssen,  Historj/  of  the  (ler- 
man  People  from  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
tEng.  trans..  IXAdott,  1896-1903);  Kanke,  ffts- 
tory  of  the  Popes  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven' 
teenth  Centuries  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1853- 
50)  ;  Eo<<|nain,  La  cour  de  Itoine  et  I'esprit  de 
rAforme  arant  Luther  (Paris,  lSi).'M)7);  Puller, 
The  Primtiive  Saints  and  the  Her  of  Rome  (3d 
ed.,  London,  1900) ;  Rivingtoo,  The  Primitive 
Church  and  the  See  of  Peter  (ib.,  1894)  ;  Allies, 
The  Throne  of  the  Fi^he-m'in  (ib.,  1887). 

The  following  list  is  taken  from  Wet/er  and 
\\elte".H  K irrhenlrrikoti,  and  may  be  assumed  to 
represent  the  conclusions  of  the  best  modern 
Roman  Catbolte  seholarship.  Down  to  Pius  IL 
it  follows  in  general  the  results  reached  in 
Diirhesne's  Icameil  edition  of  the  Libr^  Pontifl- 
r'i!:s  :  Paris.  IS.SO)  ;  for  the  lati  r  d.iN  s,  use  has 
been  made  of  Uams,  Series  Ejnwoporum,  and  of 
Kcumont,  GeuMekte  der  BUM  Rom,  (Berlin, 
1870). 

Peter   A.  67  ? 

Linus   tW-TH  ? 

Anencletus  ? 

Clement   I, ......  90-99  ? 

EvarlstUB   99-107  ? 

Alexander   107-116  7 

XvstuH  (  Sixtu3»116-125  ? 
Telesphorus    ..126-136  ? 

Ilyglnus  136-140  ? 

Plus  1  140-154  - 


Aalcetna   l§|-tlS 

fik>ter   ia-174 

Eleutherus   174-189 

Victor   189-198 

Zenhyrtnus   198-217 

CallistUB   217-222 

ITrbanua   222-230 

Pnntlanus  230-2S6 

AnteruB   236-J38 

Fablanus   286-260 

Cornelius   2.11-253 

r.inius  t  253-:;54 

St.-i>h<Ti   1  264-257 

Xy»tus  11  257-268 

Dion  y  si  us   269-2S8 

Felix  1  26S-JU 

Butyohlanus  ....27t-28t 


Calus   2X3 -29t", 

Marcelllnus   L'yt;-:ii>4 

Marcellus   3Ui)-3u3 

Euoebius  309  (310) 

Miltladea   811-314 

Sylvester  1  314-336 

Marcus   336 

Julius  1  337-362 

Liberlus   362-366 

Damasua  L  M6-384 

SIrlclus   SM-8M 

Anaataalua  I.....S99-401 

Innocent  1  4f*l-117 

Zoslmus   ...417  lis 

Boniface  1  41i«-422 

Colestlne  1  422-432 

X>'StU8  UI  432-440 

Leo  I  MSHSI 

Hllanis   4«l-4«§ 

Slmpllclus   4f:s  4S3 

Felix   II  IS!  492 

Oelaslus  1  4a2-496 

AnajitasiUM  n  496-498 

Symroachus  498-614 

Hormladaa  614-6» 

Jolin  1  623-6M 

FUlz  m  fiM-iw 
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Boniface  n  530-532 

John  II  533-535 

AKHPt'tua  1  535-030 

Silvt-rUia  ........530-537 

VlKllliis   537-555 

I't  Inyiijs   1  55(>-54jl 

Juhii  111  501-574 

Benedict  1  575-579 

Pela«tua  II  579-590 

GrcKory  I. ...... .MO-004 

Sabfnlunua   604-C06 

Boniface   111  •;07 

lliiiiiface    IV  iiijs-i.l5 

UfuadeUlt   iil5-GIS 

Boniraoe  V...... 618-625 

Honoriiu  I  «26-638 

Sever! nua   640 

John  IV  640-642 

TluM«<li)r<«  1  042-649 

Miiliu  1  049-053 

Kugtnlua  1  654-657 

ViUUUui   657-672 

Adeodatua   672-676 

Donus  676-678 

Agatho   678-681 

I^o  II  682-683 

B.  iiedict  U  684-685 

John  V  685-686 

Canon   «M-M7 

sergius   m-tm. 

John  VI  7W-705 

John   VII  706-707 

Slsinnlufi   708 

Coiixtantlne    . . .  .70S-715 

OreKoo-  II  715-731 

Grepory  UI  731-741 

ZacharlaA   741-762 

Stt  phin  II  752-757 

I'aul  1  757-707 

Strphtn  ill  708-772 

Ailrian  1  772-7:i5 

Leo  111  795-SlO 

Stephen  IV  816-817 

Paschal  1  817-824 

EuKenlus  II  824-837 

Va^ntlne   827 

GrcKor>'  rV  827-844 

Seiglus   n  844-847 

I^.'0    IV  N47-S:.5 

It.ncdlct  III  K55-85S 

Ntcholaa  1  858-807 

Adrian  II  807-872 

John  VllI  872-882 

MarlniKS   1  8SL'-S84 

Adrian  III  ssi-8.s5 

Stephen  V  8S5-8yi 

Ki>rmo«U8   891-890 

Jtoniface  VI  896 

Stt-phon  VI  M6-897 

UomanuH   897 

Thfodoro  II  s;t7 

John  IX  x:is-;tMO 

H.'nedift   IV  900-9113 

L.  u    V  903 

i"lirl»toplK-r   903-904 

Bersliu  lU  WM-Ul 

Anaatasltti  ID... 911 -US 

Lando   U3-914 

John  X  .....914-9L'8 

I  AO   VI  9J8 

Stephen  VII  928-931 

John  XI  931-935 

Leo  Vli  n6-VU 

Stephen  Vm.... 939-942 

Marliitis*  II  942-946 

AKap<li".s    II  910-955 

Jolin  XII  965-9'.l 

I-to  VllI  ....963-'.<'i.'> 

Hmedii  t  V  90  J 

John  XIIL  905-972 

n.nrdict   VI  973-974 

Benodlft    VII  974-983 

John  XIV  9S3-9SI 

n<inirac<>  Vll  9S4-;iv5 

John  XV  9sri-;t'.M; 

rjr.  Rorv  V  9'.<0-;<99 

S\  l\  .'.Mt<T  II  99lt-li"i,-? 

John  XVII  1003 

John  XVIII  1003-09 

Seridns  IV  10f>;i.l2 

n.-n.dicf  VIII..  .  lor.'-LM 

John  XIX  l".'l-32 

H.n.illit   IX  lo:{.'-44 

f;r.  «t>i  v  VI  HM5-46 

C'letn.  nt  II  1046-47 

DnmaKua  IL  1048 

Loo  IX  1049-64 

Victor  U.  1066-S7 


fltephon  IX  1057-68 

Benedict  X  1058-59 

Nicliolaa   II  1068-61 

Alexander  II  1061-73 

(ireKory  VU  1073-86 

Victor  III  1087 

Urban  II  1088-99 

Paschal  II  1099-1118 

Gelasius  II  1118-19 

CallxlUB  U  1119-24 

Ilonoiius  II  1124-30 

Innocent  II  1130-43 

I  elesline  U  1143-44 

Lucius  II...  1144-46 

l!:ugenluB    lU  1145-53 

Anasta«lii»  IV... 1153-54 

Adrian  IV  1154-59 

Alexander  III  1159-81 

Lucius   III  1181-85 

Trljun   III  118r.-87 

0  reKory   V  111  1187 

Clement  111  1187-91 

Ccleatine  111  1191-98 

Innocent  III. .  .1198-1216 

llonorliis  III  1210-27 

Gregory  IX  12L'7-41 

(\leHtine  IV  l.'ll 

lunocent  IV  1243-54 

Aleauuider  IV.... 1264-61 
Urban  IV  1261-64 

Clement  IV  1266-68 

Gregory  X  1271-76 

Innocent   V  1276 

Adrian  V  1276 

John  XXI  1276-77 

Nicholaa  UI  1277-80 

Martin  IV  1281-86 

Honortus  IV  1285-87 

Nicholas  IV  1288-92 

i-.  leatlne  V  U'94 

lionlface  VIII..1294  i;  :! 

Benedict  XI  1303-04 

Clement  V  1306-14 

John   XXII  1316-34 

Benedict  XII. ..  .1334-42 

Clement  VI  1342-52 

Innocent   VI  1362-62 

1  rban  V  1362-70 

Gregory  XI  1370-78 

Urban  VI  1378-89 

Boniface  IX...  1389-1 404 

Innocent  VII  1404-06 

Gregoi-v  XII  1400-09 

Al.  xander  V  1409-10 

.1  nUn  XXIII  1410-15 

Martin  V  1417-31 

Eugenlus  IV  1431-47 

NMcholas  V  1447-55 

Callxtus   III  1455-58 

Plus  II  1158-04 

Paul   II  1464-71 

SIxtuB  IV  1471-84 

Innocent  VIII.  .  .1484  -92 
Alexander  VI.  .HlC-1503 

Plus  111  1503 

Juliua  II  1603-18 

Leo  X  161S-21 

Adrian  VI  1522-23 

Clement  VII  l:.l'3-34 

Paul  111  1531-49 

Julius  III  15.10-65 

Marcellua  U  1555 

Paul  IV*  .....l«66-6> 

Plus  nr.  1659-66 

Plus  V  1566-72 

GreKory   XIU ...  .1672-86 

Sixlus  V  1585-90 

I  rhan  VII  1590 

UrcKorj-  XIV  1590-91 

Innocent  IX  1591 

Clement  VIII.  .1592-1605 

I.*o  XI  1605 

Paul   V  1606-21 

(;reRor>-  XV  lOJl-23 

Urban  VIII  H.J3-44 

Innoeenl  X  lOU-66 

Alexander  VII. .  .1055-67 

flemont  IX  1067-69 

Clement  X  1070-76 

Innocent  XI  1070-89 

Alexander  VIII . .  10>9-91 
Innocent  XII..  .1>;91  -1700 

Clement  XI  17oo-i;i 

Inm>c.  lit  XIII. .  .17J1-21 
Benedict  XIU. ..  .1724-30 

Clement  XII  1730- to 

Benedict  Xrv...l74n  5S 
CleOMnt  XUI.... 1768-69 


VABAL  OVABASTEES. 

Clement  XIV. ..  .1769-74  Gregory  XVI  1831-44 

Plus  VI  1776-99  Pius  ik  1840-7* 

I'ius  VII  1.80O-23  Leo  Xm  1878-1203 

Leo  XII  1823-29  FlUB  X.  1901— 

Plus  VIII  1829-30 

PAPAIN.  A  digestive  ferment  derived  from 
the  juice  of  Carica  Papaya,  a  South  American 
fruit  tre«  beloogiiig  to  the  order  Papayaceie. 
lliis  ferment  is  ■  mixture  containing  vcgetabte 

fjlubiilin,  alliunio-ies,  nnd  peptone.  It  <li^'e^t^  all 
forms  of  proteid  or  allmniinouH  inatler.  ulutiier 
coagulated  or  not,  and  whetlier  the  medium  in 
which  it  works  ia  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral 
It  is  a  rapid  solvent  of  false  membrane.  Pa|ioidt 
derived  from  papain,  ia  serviceable  in  natron 
teritis,  {iaMtriti!4.  infantile  diarrbcea,  and  fermen- 
tative (lyspe}i-iii.  It  lia^  l)een  used  loraliy  on 
diphtheritic  membrane,  and  has  been  injectol  into 
neoplasms  with  success.  It  is  found  in  the  shop« 
in  powder  and  tablet  fomi,  and  a  glycerole  is 
also  made.   Papain  is  not  ofBeial. 

FAPAJOf  p&'pA-hd.  An  important  tribe  oi 
Pi  man  stoelc  (q.v.),  ori|;inaUy  occupying  a  lam 
portion  of  Arizona,  nouth  of  the  Oila,  ana  extend- 
ing ucrti^s  the  bonier  into  northern  Sonora, 
Mexico.  They  were  mi.ssiunizi-d  by  the  early 
Jesuits  and  Franciscans,  and  are  now  pra<-tically 
all  Catholic  They  are  agricultural,  industrious, 
and  |)eaceable  toward  the  whites,  but  have  been 
compelled  to  wajre'  constant  war  with  the  Apache 
until  a  recent  perio<I.  They  carry  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  salt,  C(illeite<!  from  tlie  salt 
lakes  of  the  region.  They  were  reoognixed  as 
citizens  under  the  Mexican  Go%'eminieilt,  but 
their  rights  were  disregarded  on  the  anncaBtloa 
of  the  territory  to  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  seizure  of  the  host  lands  and  water  )*upplie-H 
by  the  American  settlers  and  land  coin])anies,  the 
majority  have  l)een  rendered  Iminelos  nomads. 
Hundreds  of  them  earn  good  wages  as  railroad 
lalxirers.  They  number  about  3900,  of  whom  5-20 
arc  on  San  Xnvier  reservation  and  100  at  Gila 
Bend,  most  of  the  others  being  nomadic.  Tba 
number  in  Sonora  is  unknown. 

PAPAL  OTJABANTEES,  Law  of.  A  law 
passed  by  the  Italian  Parliament  at  Florence  in 
1871,  which  nime<l  lit  making  the  Papacy  and 
the  Italian  Government  mutually  independent. 
It  guaranteed  to  the  Pope  the  diploaiatie  privi- 
leges of  a  sovereign  poww  with  its  own  anbaa* 
sadors  and  its  own  court  in  tiie  midst  of  Rome; 
separate  ]x>Htal  and  telegraphic  communications 
with  foreign  countries;  and  an  allowance  of 
8,^5,000  francs  a  year.  It  allowe<l  further  to 
him  and  his  sucoeseon  the  use  of  the  Vatican 
and  Lateran  palaeca,  and  eertain  other  build* 
infrs.  find  pn'oluded  all  Government  officials  from 
entering  any  of  these  buildings  without  permtft- 
f*ion.  It  relincjuished  tlie  royal  rxrqtiatur  and 
placrt,  or  the  necessity  of  the  King's  assent 
to  the  publication  and  execution  of  acts  of  th« 
occlpsiflstical  avthwity;  it  exempted  the  bisliopa 
from  any  oath  of  allefHanee  to  the  Orown,  and 
gave  the  clergy  complete  frwdom  of  nioeling. 
It  put  an  end  to  nppeiils  to  the  civil  courts 
against  nets  of  spiritual  discipline,  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  denied  to  the  Church  courts  the 
aid  of  the  civil  tribunals  in  enforcing  their 
decisions.  This  plan,  of  which  a  draft  had  been 
found  among  the  pnners  of  Cavour.  and  which 
attempteil  to  realize  iiis  ideal  of  'a  free  riiurch 
in  a  free  btate,'  was  opposed  by  the  Liberals  as 
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iMTing  th«  Pope  in  far  too  independent  ft  poai- 
tion.    It  was  ivbmltted  to  the  Poirere  with 

the  view  nf  obtaining  internntional  RaTn  tion:  hnt 
this  failed  through  the  refuhul  of  England. 
Partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  French  influence,  the 
Pope  decided  to  refuse  these  offers  and  to  ignore 
the  Italian  Oovemment  eompletely  while  nmain* 
ing  in  l^omo.    Sec  Papal  States;  Italy. 

PAPAL  STATES,  or  States  or  tue  Church. 
The  name  applied  to  the  territory'  in  Central 
Itftbf  Taiying  in  extent,  which  until  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  eentuiy  was  under  the 

temporal  wprcifrnty  of  the  Pope.    The  carlirst 
origin  of  tliis  dominion  is  diflkult  tn  ateigu  to 
a  definite  year.    Altliout;h  tlu-  Ho-c-alUnl  Donation 
CoiiHtantine  is  now  Icnown  to  have  been  a 
later  invention,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  made 
many  rich  gifts  to  the  Church,  especially  after 
his  vicrtory  over  Maxentius ;  the  I^ateran  Palace, 
fur  a  thousand  years  the  ri'siilfiuo  uf  the  jxipen. 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  theiii  duritif,'  his 
rei^.    J. ike  other  bishops,  the  bishops  of  llome 
acauired  by  degrees  not  unimportant  political 
rii^ts;  and  when  the  seat  of  the  Empire  was  re- 
moved to  Byzantium,  it  was  partly  their  rich  pos- 
sessions that  gave  them  their  great  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  Italy.    By  the  time  of  Ore;,'ory  tiie 
Great   (500-604)  the  Roman  See  possessed  at 
ISftst  twenty-tiiBee  estates  with  u  total  atea  of 
eonw  1800  square  miles  in  various  narts  of 
Italy  and  the  adjacent  islandii,  in  conthem 
Franco,  luid  even  in  Northern  Afriea.   The  h«  j.'in 
ning  of  full  .'jovereipnty  jn  the  moiicru  .st'u&c  luny, 
however,  be  naid  to  have  come  from  the  prosenta- 
tion  of  the  town  of  Sutri  by  the  Lombards  to  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  person  of  Gregory 
II.  (727) .  The  Lombards  were  uncertain  friends, 
however,  and  the  poi)es  were  oblinod  to  appeal  to 
the  Frankish  kingdom  for  aid  ajjain-l  them.  In 
754  Pepin  transferred  considerable  and  definite 
territOTMt  to  Pope  Gregory  III.,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing jear,  brushing  aside  by  conquest  aoiy 
claims  which  either  the  Lotnhardti  or  the  Bysan* 
tine  Emperor  made  to  these  lands,  jilaced  the 
Pope  iu  undisputed  pos-se«sion  of  them,  (^harle- 
mngiie  iiicrea.Hed  them,  until  fliey  extenthsl  from 
Luna,  near  the  present  Lucca,  to  (^pua,  includ- 
ing the  Ihichy  of  Rome,  the  Fentapoiis,  .Emilia, 
aad  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  m  nearly  the 
whole  of  Central  Italy. 

This  sovereignty,  though  attacked  during  the 
troubles  of  the  tenth  century  by  the  Italian 
factions,  increased  gradual Iv  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth.  In  1014  the'  Emperor  Hency  II. 
ittsfgued  half  of  Tuscany  into  the  Pope's  hands; 
Leo  IX.  received  the  overlordship  of  Benevento 
from  Henry  III.  in  1052,  and  tin;  principality 
came  into  the  full  jiossfssion  of  tlie  Holy  See  in 
1077,  on  the  extinction  of  the  familv  which 
liad  niled  it.  In  1 115  the  Countess  MaUlda 
of  Tuscany  left  the  Pope  her  fiefs  of  Parma, 
Mbdena,  Reggio,  and  Oarfagnann.  and  pnrt  of 
Mantua.  They  were,  however,  seized  I>y  the 
Emperor,  and  only  a  part  of  Southern  Tus- 
cany actually  came  into  the  Pope's  hands. 
In  these  times,  in  any  case,  the  power  of 
the  Pope  was  little  more  than  a  fieudal  snse* 
rainty  over  a  numlTor  nf  petty  prinrr-q  or  over 
cities  with  tlu-ir  own  government,  who  paid 
tribute  to  tlie  pope's  and  were  lioniid  to  assist 
them  with  a  military  force  in  case  of  need.  In 
Fiance,  Gregory  X.  gained  the  ('omtat  Vonais«.in 
fSNtt  Philip  IIL  in  1274,  and  Clement  VI.  bought 


the  town  of  Avignon  in  1348.  During  the  Avi- 
gnon period,  however  (1309-76),  the  temporal 

.soverei^'niy  of  the  popo-i  over  thrir  Italian  ter- 
lilurie^  wun  menaeed  or  weakened  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  ^'Kat  families,  and  Cola  di  Rienzi 
even  sooceeded  for  a  time  in  shaking  it  off  from 
Rome  itself.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  popes 
entered  so  largely  into  the  political  movements 
of  Europe,  and  were  of  .such  importance  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  l>a lance  of  power,  that  pru- 
dent statesmanship  was  able  to  increase  tiieir 
territory  largely.  Sixtus  IV.  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  ccnturv  established  his  jurisdiction  over 
Romngna;  additions  were  made  of  Bologna  in 
loliJ,  Aneona  in  l.'>32,  Canierino  in  1545.  Ferrara 
and  Couia<  <  hio,  the  possessionfl  nf  the  IIousc  of 
Este,  iu  l  ~>i*H.  Trbino  in  Itj.il,  (  astro  and  Boo- 
eigUooe,  the  last  additions,  iu  1049. 

Great  changes  began  with  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  ITHS  the  Bourlxtn  rulers 
of  Naples  seized  Berievenlo  ami  I'oatecorvo,  and 
in  17s;i  (li-iolved  altogether  the  connection  with 
the  Roman  See  which  had  existed  for  more 
than  seven  centuries.  Avignon  and  Venaiasin 
were  occupied  from  1708  to  1774,  an  they  had 
been  twice  in  the  preceding  century,  by  the 
French  Bourbonn.  and  in  1701  iias-t-d  "inxler 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  Republic.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Tolentino  (1797)  Pius  VI,  was 
Qbliged  to  resign  the  three  lotions  of  Bo- 
logna, Ferrara,  and  Romagna  mto  I7apoleon's 
hands.  an<1  a  year  later  the  remaining  territory 
wa-<  seized  and  crettitl  into  the  Ron)a'n  Republic. 
This  was  overthrown  hv  the  S»  (  ond  Coalition 
in  June,  171)9;  on  July  3,  1800,  Pius  Vll.  en- 
tered Rome,  which  had  been  held  by  the  Neapolit 
tans,  and  reEstabliahed  the  old  con.stitution  in 
his  States,  now  deprived  of  Romagna,  Bologna, 
and  Ferrara.  Tlte  French  a;,Min  took  pos-session 
of  them,  and  in  1809  incorporated  them  with  the 
Empire,  Rome  being  reckoned  as  its  second  city. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  restored  the  States  of 
the  Church,  now  embracing  tiie  nardies  of  An- 
cona  and  ('a merino,  the  duchies  of  Benevento  and 
Ponteoorvo,  and  the  legations,  except  a  part  of 
Ferrara.  J  n  i  .Austria  retained.  In  1831  and 
1848  there  were  risings  against  the  Oovemment. 
Tlie  former  was  suppressed  by  the  aid  of  an  Aus- 
trian army;  the  latter.assuaied  such  proportions, 
even-In  Robe  itself,  that  Pope  Wus  IX.  wan  forced 
to  flee  to  Gaeta,  while  Eonu'  \sas  [iroclaimed  a  re- 
public. He  was  restored  by  llw.  arms  of  France 
in  184!).  The  Austrians  held  the  legations  for 
the  Pope  until  1850,  and  the  French  occupied 
Rome  in  his  behalf  (except  for  a  part  of  1867) 
until  1870.  In  July,  185!),  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Austrian  troops,  the  Romagna  threw  off  the 
Papal  authority  ami  "hclared  its  annexation  to 
the  Kingdom  of  .Simiinia,  or,  as  it  was  to  become 
a  l*W  months  later,  of  Italy.  After  the  defeat 
of  Lamorici^,  the  Papal  general  (1859),  Um- 
bria.  Urbino,  and  the  Marches  were  annexed  by 
\'ic(or  Kniinaiiuel;  arid  the  isolateil  posso?*- 
sion.-v  of  lieneveiilo  and  I'ontnorvo  shared  the 
same  fate.  In  October,  ls7(\  the  French  army 
having  been  withdravm  in  July,  the  remnant  of 
the  Papal  States  voted  for  union  with  the  King- 
dom nf  Tl.Tly.  It  was  the  oriieinal  intention  of 
Victor  Kmmanuers  Government  to  leave  the  pnrt 
of  Rome  known  as  the  T-eonine  eity  under  the 
Pope's  control  nn  a  eomnromise;  but  it  was 
rejeete<l  equally  by  the   Pope  and  by  the  in> 

habitants,  and  the'  Pope's  jurisdiction  was  re- 
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stricted  within  the  limit*  of  the  V«tioAn,  outside 
of  wliieh,  as  •  protest  sffsiiist  the  l^Iity  of 

the  Italian  occupation,  he  has  never  set  foot 
since  1870.  Konian  Catholics  peneraily,  while 
of  course  not  cotisiderinf;  the  temporal  power  as 
in  any  way  essjential,  yet  regard  il  ait  very  ex- 

Eedient  for  tlie  proper  exercise  by  the  Pope  of 
ia  high  functiona  that  he  should  be  independent 
and  not  the  subject  of  any  temporal  ruler.  Thii 
is  maintained  not  only  on  tlieorctical  ^rrmnds, 
but  as  demonstrated  historically  by  the  eventa  of 
the  Avignon  captivity  and  by  more  than  one 
iaeident  of  the  period  since  1870.  Consult: 
Manning.  The  Temporal  Power  of  <ke  Pop* 
(London,  1871)  ;  HagelUkcn,  Die  ircltliche  Mackt 
den  J'apatea  (Frankfort,  ISllS)  ;  Wllinjyer, 
Papstthum  und  Kirvhtnstnat  (Munich.  IK(il); 
Hergrnnitlier,  Der  Kirchenntaat  aeit  dcr  fran- 
aStiaclun  Jx'evolution  (Freiburg,  1860);  Still- 
auui.  The  Union  of  Italy  (Cambridge,  1896). 
See  Papact;  Itai.t;  Papai.  Gvarahtbbs,  Law 

OK. 

PAPAVS&A'C&S  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Let.  popooer,  poppy),  Tia  Porar  Family.  A 

natural  order  of  dicotyledonouB  planti^,  mf^=tly 
herbti  or  half  s)irul)s,  and  usually  with  a  nulky 
or  colorcnl  juice.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  with- 
out stipules;  the  flowers  solitary  on  long  stalks; 
the  trait  podndinped  or  capsular;  the  needs 
numerous.  In  several  the  fruit  is  a  cnpeule 
opening  by  small  pores  Just  under  the  ezpanston 
formed  by  tho  nti^as.  In  this  way  the  8ee<ls 
are  well  protected  and  only  escape  when  shaken 
by  the  wind  or  other  agencies.  The  order  is 
distinguished  for  narcotic  properties.  Opium 
( q.v. )  is  its  most  Important  product  The  jnioe 
of  celandine  (q.v.)  in  very  acrid.  A  number  of 
species  are  used  in  their  native  countries  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  seeds  yield  fixed  oil, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  that  obtained  from 
AiHemoDe  Mexicana,  is  bland.  The  flowers  of 
many  species  are  large  and  showy,  most  fre- 
qttCTitly  white  or  yellow,  sometimes  red.  Several 
kind-5  of  pop])y  arid  Eschscholtzia  are  frequent  in 
gardens.  There  are  in  all  about  200  species, 
natives  of  tropical  and  temperate  climates.  The 
chief  genera  are  Hypecoum,  Esehschohda,  Cbeli* 
donium,  Olaucinm,  rapaver,  Dieentrs,  Corydalis, 

and  F'riririn      "=r-,-.  Poi'PY. 

PAFAW  (from  Sp.,  Port,  papaya,  from 
Malabar  papaiamaram,  the  native  name),  A»i- 
miiM>  triloba,  A  small  American  tree  or  aiirub 
of  the  natural  order  Anonaceae:,  with  alternate 
entire  leaves  and  lateral  or  axillary  nodding 
flowers.  The  fruits  are  variable  in  size,  ranging 
froiM  two  to  iucht  s  in  1«  ii'ith  and  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  diameter;  Aeah  soft,  sweet,  and 
butteiy;  rind  thin  and  adherent;  seed.H  lBt:ge, 
tddmy-shaped,  and  numerous.  While  the  papaw 
abounds  In  clearings  and  pastures  from  Penn- 
sylvania southward,  it  is  seldom  mot  with  in 
culti%'ation  out/iitio  of  parkH  nnd  ornamentiil 
grounds.  The  fruits  are  found  in  season  in  sev 
eral  American  markets,  where  they  meet  with 
ready  sale.  The  tropical  papaw,  or  melon  tree, 
is  a  spccios  of  Pnpnvji. 

PAPEITI,  pA'pA\vt^.  The  capital  of  the 
French  possessions  In  the  eastern  Padfle.  See 

Tahitt. 

PAPEB.  {OF.,  Fr.  papier,  from  Lat.  pnpifrus, 
from  Ok.  vdrvpot,  papyrus).  Although  the  word 
'paper'  is  derived  from  '|iapyrus'  (q.v.),  papyrus 


Is  not  a  i»per  at  all,  and  the  beginniiifli  of 
the  paper  industry  ara  not  traced  oaek  to  it, 

but  to  the  genuine  paper  made  by  the  Chi- 
ntic  from  very  early  times.  From  the  Cliinese 
it  spread  to  other  races,  and  was  probably 
brought  into  Europe  during  the  tweliib  cen- 
tury through  the  Moors  liuu  Spain,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Second  Cnuade  into  Italy.  About 
the  year  1160  a  paper  mill  was  started  at 
Fabriano,  Italy,  wliich  became  the  principal 
centre  for  paper-making,  and  this  region  con- 
tinues the  manufacture  to  the  present  day.  Vnm 
Italy  the  art  apiead  to  France  and  Germs^y, 
somewhat  later  to  England,  whero  it  was  not 
Well  established  until  the  Revocation  of  the  Edki 
of  Nantes  in  l&iia  sent  many  French  paper-rot- 
kers  into  exile  to  England  and  America.  In 
lii&M)  the  fir^t  paper  miU  in  America  was  built 
by  William  Kittcuhouse  at  Roxborough,  aeer 
Philadelphia.  The  first  paper  mill  in  New  Eng- 
land was  built  by  a  company  which  was  granted 
by  the  Governor  ni  l  I  *  L'i  !  iture  in  1728  the 
sole  privilqje  of  muking  paiKT  in  the  Province 
of  MiL^sacbusetts  for  ten  years.  In  1730  the 
manufacture  of  paper  was  begun  hj  this  com- 
pany,  and  specimeM  of  paper  were  ahown  to  tke 
Legiilalnn. 


FAPAW. 


Up  to  the  begiUBhtg  of  the  nineteenth  centmy, 
while  machinery  was  used  to  nduoe  the  rsgi 
to  a  pulp,  the  formation  of  the  sheet  of  paper 

\sas  done  entirely  by  hand,  sheet  by  sbpet,  »* 
dc»<  ribed  Indow.  About  17^8  lA)ui.s  Kobert.  ■ 
workman  in  the  mill  of  Didot  at  Ess-innc. 
France,  patented  an  invention  for  making  paper 
in  an  cnalese  web,  but  it  was  not  put  to  practiieal 
use  till  develojped  in  England  by  Henry  and 
Sealy  Fourdrinler,  who  spent  and  lost  a  fortaae 
perf«(  f  in;,'  the  machini-.  They  are  properly  cdn- 
sidrred  the  founders  of  modern  paper-makinji. 
and  their  machine  is  uni^-ersally  known  as  the 
Fourdrinier  machine.  So  well  waa  their  develop- 
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■mi  msk  done  tluit  the  early  manhinfe  differ 
in  minor  detsib  only  from  the  most  modem 

Bin  'liiK'  running  to-day. 

EAMi.JEMT    ritUCKiSi!!  '  OF    Manufactube,  The 
method  of  manufacturing  pap«r  by  hand  from 
the  inner  bark  oi  the  paper  mulberry,  as  prac- 
ticed to  day  by  the  JapMiee^  prdiebly  represents 
the  method  in  vqgiie  from  the  very  earlleet  times. 
It  is  of  interest  not  only  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  but  Itccausc  it  prcs^'nta  in  outline  nil 
other  methods,  which  mpirly  are  adaptationit  uf 
the  processes  here  doscrilx^d.    A  sheet  of  paper 
ii  mn  artificially  felted  web  of  vegetable  fibre, 
purified  of  perishable  nateriala,  tEat  is,  ftbree 
of  more  or  less  pnrn   oellnloge    (q.v.)-  ' 
process  may  be  described  as  collecting  thn  raw 
inatcrial,  cleaning  it  by  boiling  with  lye,  macerat- 
ing it  to  a  fine  pulp,  diluting  with  water,  form- 
iiOg  a  sheet  on  a  porous  surface  ( that  the  water 
may  drain  ofl)»  and  drying  the  sheet  of  paper 
thua  formed.    The  Japanese  atrip  the  paper 
mulberry  of  its  bark,  sa&V  it  in  wator  till  soft 
enough  to  strip  the  outer  bark,  then  buparate 
the  inner  bark,  dry  in  the  sun,  and  boil  with 
Jye  obtained  by  leaching  wood  ashes.  After 
beinf;  well  washed,  the  bark  ie  now  beaten  into 
pulp  by  four  men  fsentfd  around  n  Iward  of  hard 
wood  on  wliith  the  hark  in  pUK*d.    The  men 
pound  wil  'i  li  [1^  wooden  mallets  and  turn  out 
each  day  about  80  pounds  of  pulp  per  man.  The 
fibre  is  now  mixed  with  suffiowni  water,  and 
the  ahflei  of  napnr  focrned  <m  a  sieTe  mide  ol 
tea  atripa  of  bamboo.  A  wooden  frame  h  fitted 
en  the  sicvo  to  h(il<l  the  right  amount  of  liquid 

fiulp.  Til  is  olt  vatcd  Ixirdir  is  colled  in  Europe 
he  'deckel,'  and  prevents  the  pulp  from  spread- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  the  sheet.  After 
dipping  the  sieve  into  the  vat  of  pulp,  the  paper- 
maker  dexterously  shakes  the  mold  in  all 
directions  as  the  water  drains  off,  thus  felting 
the  fibres  in  all  directions  and  makinpr  a  stronf,' 
sheet.  The  sheets  are  then  spread  out  on  a 
board  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

The  Buropean  method  of  making  paper  by 
band  differs  in  several  respects  from  the  Japan* 
esc.  The  raw  material  used  (originally  linen 
raps)  is  too  tenacious  to  be  reduced  to  pulp 
by  hand  power,  and  the  earliest  European  niilU 
used  a  sort  of  trip-hammer  or  pestle  driven 
by  a  water  wheel.  This  in  turn  was  superseded 
by  the  modem  beatiQg  enaine  or  Hollander,  in- 
vented by  the  Dutch  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  an  deseribid  Ik'Iow.  The 
sieve  used,  instead  uf  being  made  of  bamboo,  is 
of  wira  alotli,  with  a  movable  edge  or  deckel. 
The  woflonan  after  forming  the  sheet  removes 
-tiie  dedcel^  turning  the  damp  ebeet  onto  a  sheet 
of  woolen  felt.  A  pile  of  these  sheets,  alternale 
paper  and  felt,  is  called  a  'p""^**  **id  it*  placed 
in  a  press  to  remove  the  water.  The  sheets  are 
afterwarda  bung  up  in  a  loft  to  dry,  and  fuiished 
by  stalBg  with  glue  or  (gelatin,  an<l  smoothed 
by  pressiire  or  calender  rolls.  Hand-made  paper 
always  has  four  rough  edges,  while  mnchine- 
madt*  paper  has  only  two.  Tluse  are  usunlly 
trimmed  off  unless  an  imitation  of  hand-made 
paper  is  wanted. 

Raw  Matibuu.  The  preparation  of  any 
raw  mnt4»rial  for  use  as  paper  stoek  eonslsts 
e»w  Ti(i;dl\  in  i'*olatinir  the  (■ellnlo'ie  in  tbe  fitrin 
of  fibres  of  a«  yreat  len<;tti  an  possible.  As 
cellulose  is  the  struetural  lii  >  -f  all  ]ilnnt-^, 
UiaoxaUcaUy  any  plant  might  furnish  the  paper- 


maker  with  material  for  his  miU.  It  beoooMS, 
therefore,  a  question  of  east  of  producing  the 

pure  cellulose,  and  quality  "f  the  product.  The 
earlie^it  plant  used  \vas  the  i)a|M'r  mulberry, 
whose  fibres  are  very  easily  separated,  and  a 
fairly  pure  ceiiulose  obtained  by  simply  boiling 
with  lye.  As  this  plant  doe*  not  grow  in  Europe, 
it  ia  not  used  in  modem  paper-making.  The 
chief  material  nmd  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  cotton  and  linen  rags. 
These  are  already  reduced  to  nearly  pure  cel- 
lulose by  the  processes  of  textile  manufacture, 
and  cleaning  and  boiling  with  an  alkali  is  all 
that  is  neemd  to  prepare  the  stock  for  pulp. 
Wood  is  thf  raw  material  of  most  importance 
to  the  paptr-maker  to-day,  and  esparto  grass 
(alfa)  is  us(d  in  Kni^land  on  a  large  scale. 
Straw,  waste  paper,  old  rope,  jute  butts,  hemp, 
etc.,  are  also  used.  The  different  processes  of 
reducing  the  material  to  a  suitable  fibre  will 
be  considered  later. 

Process  ok  Manifactube  bt  ^fAcinyfEBT. 
Whether  for  hand-mude  or  machine-made  paper, 
the  preparation  of  rags  for  pulp  may  be  divided 
as  ioUows;  (1)  Cleaning;  (2)  boUingj  (3) 
washing;  (4)  bleaching;  (6)  baiting  or  retoe- 
ing  to  pulp.  The  preparation  of  substitutes  for 
rags  is  pmctically  the  same  except  that  the 
boiling  process  is  more  drastic,  varying  with  the 
substance  used. 

(1)  Cleaning. — Bags  are  received  at  the  mill 
ia  hales  more  or  less  sorted  into  whit^  colored, 
linen,  cotton,  canvas,  etc.,  but  need,  for  the  finer 
sort'^  of  paper  (in  which  alone  rap:s  are  now 
used  at  all),  a  thoronph  dustinf^  and  ftirther 
sorting  by  hand.  The  du.Hter  may  be  of  various 
forms,  and  removes  dust  and  foreign  substances 
by  vigorous  mechanical  method.s.  Tlie  eoiting 
is  done  by  girls  who  stand  before  tables  covered 
with  wire  screens  through  which  dnst  and  dirt 
sifts.  The  girls  cut  olT  Imttons.  nibln-r  (a 
great  curse  to  the  modern  jiaper-maker,  as  it 
does  not  hkiali  and  ap[>ears  in  the  paper  as 
black  specks,  besides  sticking  to  rolls  and 
clogging  the  straining  sereens),  and  other  'for- 
cif,'n  substances,  and  sort  the  rags  accurately 
into  dilTerent  grades.  A  further  dusting  and 
choppin*;  into  piei^-s  a  couple  of  llldias  long 
make  the  ra;,'s  ready  for  boiling. 

(2)  Boiling. — The  raj^s  are  packed  in  a  large 
horizontal  boiler,  called  the  'rotary.*  This  is 
provided  with  manholes  for  the  admission  and 
discharge  of  the  ra^rs  and  lime,  and  Is  mounted 
on  hollow  truiiniou})  through  which  steam  ia 
admitted.  To  clean  the  rags  from  all  fatty, 
colored,  and  non-cellulose  impurities,  a  solution 
<rf  lime  is  used,  and  the  rags  cooked  and  slowly 
rotated  under  steam  pressure  for  several  hours, 
the  amount  of  lime,  jircssure,  and  time  of  boiling 
varyiiif;  according,'  to  <  ircumstanceH.  ^^'ben  siiHi- 
ciently  cooked,  the  stciim  and  liquor  are  blown 
off  aiid  the  rags  dumped  out  by  slowly  revolv- 
ing the  rotary  with  tne  manholes  opened.  The 
rags  are  now  of  a  brown  color,  and  most  of  the 
impurilies  liave  l>een  suponifled,  combininjr  with- 
th«  lime  to  form  insoluble  compounds  which 
can  be  washed  away,  or,  in  the  case  of  eolors, 
reduced  to  simple  colorless  compounds. 

(3)  Wanhmg. — ^The  washing  or  beating  en- 
t'lnc  is  shown  in  the  rut.  It  i'^  :il«*o  called  the 
Hollandtr.  It  conNtsls  uf  a  wooden  or  metfll 
tub  10  to  l.*!  feet  long,  with  rounded  ends  (<ee 
cut),  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  partition  (E) 
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called  the  'mid-feather,'  a  roll  (C)  is  provided 
with  knives,  and  revolves  rapidly  over  a  bed 
plate  (B)  of  similar  knives.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  l)ed  plate  and  the  roll  is  reffulated 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  supports  of  the  roll 
with  a  wheel  and  screw.  The  rags  after  passing 
between  the  bed  plate  and  the  roll  flow  down 
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the  "backfall'  (A)  and  aroimd  the  niid-fcather 
back  to  the  starting  point,  as  indicated  by  ar- 
rows. The  washing  engine  is  provided  with  a 
washing  cylinder  (D) ,  which  is  so  made  that  as  it 
revolves  it  scoops  up  the  water,  which  flows  out 
through  its  axis,  the  rags  being  kept  out  by  a 
fine  wire  cloth  surrounding  the  cylinder.  The 
rags  to  be  washed  are  put  into  the  washing 
engine  with  enough  water,  the  roll  lieing  raised 
so  that  the  rags  pass  around  freely  without 
iK'ing  beaten  into  pulp,  as  otherwise  the  dirt 
would  l>e  ground  int<)  the  fibre.  A  large  quantity 
of  water  is  admitted,  which  is  removed  by  the 
drum  washer,  as  descrilted  above,  and  the  rags 
are  in  this  manner  rapidly  cleaned.  The  roll  is 
MOW  lowered  gradually,  and  the  rags  slowly 
macerated,  losing  their  characteristics  of  tex- 
tiles, and  being  finally  resolved  into  single  fibres 


tub  is  often  used.  In  place  of  chloride  of  lime, 
a  solution  much  used  in  France  is  prepared  br 
elec  trolysis  of  magnesium  chloride.  After  bleach- 
ing, the  pulp  is  emptied  into  the  drainers,  large 
chambers  with  floors  of  porous  tiles,  where  the 
moisture  and  surplus  bleach  drain  ofT.  The  pulp 
is  left  some  days  in  the  drainers,  till  it  is 
nearly  dry.  In  l^urope,  in  place  of  drainerfl,  the 
pulp  is  usually  dried  by  making  up  into  thick 
sheets  of  paper  on  a  machine  similar  to  the 
wire  of  the  I'ourdrinier  machine  called  a  prcut- 
pate. 

(5)  Beating. — The  half-stufT  is  next  put  into 
the  beating  engines,  which  are  similar  to  the 
washers,  but  have  no  washing-drum,  and  the 
knives  are  arranged  to  macerate  the  pulp  faster. 
At  this  point  the  loading  materials,  color,  and 
sizing  are  added,  and  if  various  fibres  are  used, 
such  as  rag,  woo<l  fibre,  or  esparto,  they  are 
mixed  here,  while  the  half-stuff  is  being  reduced 
to  the  verj-  fine  condition  required  for  making 
into  paper.  Most  papers  contain  a  filler,  usually 
china  clay  (kaolin,  crv.)  or  sulphate  of  linie 
n>earl  hardening').  This  fills  the  pores,  giving 
a  more  even  printing  surfac-e,  besides  adding  to 
the  weight.  As  paper  is  usually  sold  by  the 
pound,  the  latter  consideration  is  not  without 
its  influence,  the  loading  sometimes  amounting 
to  33%  per  cent.  An  addition  of  10  per  cent 
of  mineral  is  not  considered  an  adulteration. 
Bleached  pulp  has  a  yellowish  cast,  and  to  ob- 
tain a  pure  white  a  little  blue  is  added,  and 
papers  tnat  are  colored  in  the  pulp  are  prepared 
at  this  point.  Sizing  is  ad«leid  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  ink.    Unsized   (or  'water  leaD 

fia|>ers  absorb  water  readily  and  cannot  be  used 
or  writing  with  a  pen.  The  sizing  is  of  two 
kinds,  vegetable  (rosin)  size,  added  at  this  stage 
of  manufacture,  and  animal  (glue)  size,  which 
is  applied  externally  after  the  paper  is  made. 
The  accompanying  plate  (Fig.  2)  shows  the 
l>eating  engines  in  a  'news'  mill  at  Rumford 
Falls,  Maine.  A  boy  is  'furnishing'  the  second 
engine,   putting  in  chemical  fibre,   while  the 
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of  varying  lengths.  When  the  washing  is  com- 
pleted, the  washing  cylinder  is  rnisi-d  out  of 
the  beater  and  the  supply  of  water  cut  off.  The 
Iteating  prmt-s-*  ih  then  continued  a  little  longer 
till  the  pulj)  reaches  the  stage  called  half-stuff, 
the  practice  varying  in  different  mills. 

(4)  Hlrachin)i. — Tlie  pulp  is  now  as  white  as 
it  can  Ih>  made  without  bleaching,  and  is  a  light 
gray  if  medium  grade  white  and  colore<l  rags 
wvre  used.  The  addition  of  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  (bleaching  i)owder),  dec»imp<>«»d  by  sul- 
phuric H«iil.  bleaches  the  pulp  to  a  creamy 
whiteness.  In  America  the  bleaching  is  done 
in  the  washing  engines,  but  in  Europe  a  separate 


ground  wood  is  run  in  from  the  large  pipe  above. 
On  the  other  side  is  seen  a  man  getting  out  china 
clay  from  a  cask. 

Kosin  size  is  prepared  as  follows:  A  rosin 
soap  is  made  by  dissolving  rosin  with  caustic 
soda  or  iwtash ;  this  is  added  to  the  pulp  in  the 
licating  engine  and  precipitated  on  the  fibres  by 
the  addition  of  a  solution  of  alum  or  sulphate 
of  alumina.  Paper  thus  sized  is  called  engine- 
sized  or  rusin-sized  pa)>er,  as  distinguished  from 
'tub-si /ed'  or  animal-sized,  which  will  be  de- 
scribeil  later. 

The  pulp  may  be  beaten  fine  enough  in  the 
Iteating  engine,  but  the  practice  in  this  country 
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ii  to  dump  it  into  m  'stuff  cbMt,'  a  large  circular 
recepUcIe,  with  a  horiamtal  agitator  to  keep  it 

from  si'ttlinj;.  and  then  to  pump  it  tlirou^'h  a 
M)  called  '.Jordan'  or  relining  engine,  into  a  sec- 
ond Ktutr  riiest,  whenw  it  it  pumped  to  tha  SVmr> 
drinier  mauhioe. 

Tin  JoBDAH  EHonnE  is  a  most  snooewful 
American  invention,  in  universal  u>ie  in  the 
paper  mills  of  America,  but  praelicullv  unknown 
in  Europe,  in  spite  of  its  large  wiving  of  time, 
MMUie,  and  power.  It  was  invented  in  1802  by 
Joseph  Jordan  of  Paterson,  X.  J.,  who  never 
benefited  financially  from  the  invention,  and 
is  now  supported  in  poverty  by  the  pa |^>er- makers 
of  America.  Tlte  'Jordan'  oi)n-<ist.s  of  a  sta- 
tionary liollow  cone  mounted  with  knives  on 
the  Inside  whidi  (its  over  a  solid  rapidly  re- 
Tohriqg  eoM  mounted  with  similar  knives  on 
the  ontslde.    The  pulp  panes  between  these 

cones,  and  the  knives  ran  be  hr(ni;.,'lit  rime 
together  or  separated  with  great  accuracy,  so 

that  the  degree  of  flneneee  of  the  pulp  ean  be 
adjusted. 

Tuc  FovusnnDi  MacniHU  consists  of  the 

following  parts:  A.  The  screens;  B,  the  wire, 
with  dandy  roll,  deckel  straps,  and  suction  Iwxes; 
C,  the  couch  mil-*;  1),  the  tirst  pres-<;  E,  the  sec- 
ond press;  it\  the  driers;  G,  the  calenders;  H, 
the  nel ;  and  I,  the  slitter. 

A  Thv  Screeim. — From  the  se<>ond  stuff  chest 
the  pulp,  whieii  is  now  diluted  with  a  large 
amount  of  water,  tluws  throiigli  sand  settler?* 
and  regulating  gat<  <  tn  the  screens.  These  con- 
sist of  brass  platt  -  with  a  large  number  of 
longitudinal  V-shaped  slits  cut  in  them,  the 
opening  being  very  small,  only  a  few  fhott- 
sandths  of  an  inch.  \  continuous  jarring  is 
given  to  these  plates,  which  forces  the  fine  pulp 
through  the  slits,  but  the  lumps  and  impurities 
are  retained.  In  some  forms  of  screen  a  vacuum 
pump  Is  used  combined  with  an  oscillating  mo- 
tion of  the  screens,  which  keeps  the  pulp  flow- 
ii^  back  and  forth,  preventing  the  clogging  of 
the  elite. 


wire  is  given  a  lateral  motion  which  greatly 
assists  in  the  felting  of  the  fibres  into  a  strong 
sheet.  The  forward  motion  of  the  wire  tends  to 
arrange  the  fibres  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  side  shake  is  necessary  to  offset  this  tendency, 
giving  strength  in  both  directions.  Notwitn* 
standing,  it  is  easy  to  tell  by  tearing  whldi 
way  a  sheet  of  pajn-r  was  made  on  the  machine. 
The  water  drains  rapi<ily  away  from  the  pulp, 
assisted  by  two  or  three  'suetion  lx)Xes'  under 
the  wire,  which  are  connected  with  an  air  pump 
and  exhaust  the  water  mueb  faeter  then  irould 
otherwise  be  possible.  At  this  point,  between 
the  first  and  second  suction  boxes,  is  situated  the 
'dandy  roll,'  a  light  cylinder  covi  reil  with  wire, 
which  rests  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  moist 
paper,  giving  it  the  impression  of  whatever 
deaign  m  on  it.  'Wove'  paper  haa  both  sides 
impressed  with  the  fhw  woven  wire;  that  is,  the 
dandy  roll  is  covered  with  the  saOM  wire  as  the 
paper  is  formed  on.  In  lnui  paper.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dandy  is  covered  with  parallel  wires, 
with  a  cross  wire  at  intervals.  Water  marks 
are  inipres-sed  in  the  paper  by  affixing  the  re* 
quired  design  on  the  dandy  rolL  A  fane  watnr 
mark  is  sometimes  made  after  the  paper  ie 
partly  dried  hy  paseiqg  betweoi  rolle  eqgiavnd 
with  a  design. 

C.  Couch  Rolls.— At  tlw  end  of  the  wire  (that 
is,  where  it  turns  down  over  a  roll  to  return  to 
the  starting  point )  are  the  ^conch*  rolls,  covered 
with  felt.  throu;_'h  which  the  wire  passes  Ix-aring 
the  web  of  |)a|ier.  Ihcse  rtdls  j)reHs  the  water 
out  still  more,  and  consolidate  the  fibre,  giving 
it  strenath  to  cross  alone  the  gap  between  the 
wire  and  the  felt  of  the  first  pr^  rolL  TlMoe 
rolls  correspond  in  function  to  the  pressure  ep> 
plied  to  the  'post'  of  alternate  sheets  of  damp 
paper  and  felt-  in  hand  made  paper. 

D  and  E.  The  Press  RolU. — An  endless  woolen 
blanket  (the  'felt')  supports  the  tender  web 
of  paper  through  a  pair  of  highly  polished 
brass  rolb  under  considerable  preesure,  giving 
tin  upper  side  of  the  sheet  a  smootli  enifiM^  mid 


B.  The  Wire. — ^The  strained  and  purified  pulp 
flown  ov«r  an  apron  onto  an  endless  traveling 
wire  cloth,  the  mesh  of  which  is  60  to  90  threads 

to  an  inch.  The  wire  is  supported  perfectly 
level  on  a  great  many  small  rollers  (the  'table 
rolls'),  umler  wliirh  i^  a  .shallow  wo<Klen  box, 
the  'save-all,'  into  which  much  of  the  water 
runs,  leaving  the  pulp  on  the  wire.  The  water 
in  the  'save-all'  contains  much  pulp  and  is  used 
over  again.  The  boundary  of  the  flow  of  pulp 
on  the  sides  is  made  by  endle-s  rnblK-r  bands, 
called  deckel  .straps,  which  travel  with  the  wire. 
These  are  adjustable  so  that  varying  widths  of 
paper  may  be  made.  The  frame  supporting  the 


]ca\in;.'  the  impress  of  the  felt  -on  the  u^der 
side.  From  the  first  press,  D,  the  sheet  runs 
ttHiicr  the  second  pair  of  rolls,  E,  and  back 
through  them  in  the  reverae*  direction,  thus 
smoothing  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  and  giving 
as  even  sided  results  as  possible. 

F.  The  Dritra. — ^The  paper  is  now  fornted 
and  it  only  remains  to  dry  it.  The  driers  are 
a  series  of  steam-heated  metal  cylinders,  two  to 
four  fwt  in  diameter,  arranged  in  one,  two.  or 
thrw  tiers.  The  paner  is  earried  nearly  round 
eadi  in  turn,  and  on  to  the  next,  being  held 
to  the  hot  surfaces  by  an  endless  blanket,  usually 
of  cotton.   SSometimes  there  are  smoothing  roUs 
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when  the  paper  Is  partly  flried.  The  size  and 
number  of  driers  detenninr  how  fast  a  poper 
tan  Ih^'  run.  With  a  ^ivin  machine  thin  |)a|»trs 
cau  Ix-'  nm  (and  dried)  very  fast;  thick  ones 
slowly. 

Q,  The  GaUHder$, — ^Aiter  being  thoroughly 
dried  the  iveb  of  paper  is  passed  through  a 
'stack'  ijf  smooth  chilh'd  iron  rolls,  whirli  hy 
their  own  wcij^ljt,  ami  preiisurc  applied  by  screws 
or  weights,  BtnuotliH  the  paper  and  produces  what 
is  called  'machine  finished'  paper,  as  oontraated 
with  'snperealendered'  paper,  deseribed  farther 
on.    It  is  now  wound  on  a  reel. 

II  and  I.  The  Heel  attd  filitttr.— After  being 
wound  on  a  reel  the  pajx-r  i>  jiasstnl  through  the 
nlitter,  the  rough  ouUiidc  cnijiiw  trimmed,  and  it 
necessary  the  single  vd>  Blit  into  any  required 
widths.  It  is  then  rewound  and  is  ready  lor 
shipment,  ff  intended  for  printing  in  the  ihdII 
or  for  coating;  Of  for  snperoalendering,  sbeeting; 
and  packing. 

The  Fourdrinier  machine  makes  automatically 
an  endless  web  of  paper  from  (10  to  100  inches 
wide  at  a  speed  of  10  to  400  feet  per  minute. 
The  plate  shows  the  reels,  calenders,  and  driers 
of  one  of  the  largest  machines  in  the  world.  160 
inches  wide,  belonging  to  the  International 
Pajier  Company  at  Rumford  Falls,  Maine.  It 
can  nin  at  a  s'peed  of  300  f^t  per  minute  and 
produces  04,000  poundti  of  paper  in  24  hours. 

SupracALENDEBs.  Much  book  paper  requires 
a  hiph  finish,  that  is,  a  very  smooth  surface,  and 
this  is  given  by  pas-sing  it  between  alternate 
iron  and  compressed  paper  rolls  under  great 
pressure.  These  machines  are  called  the  super- 
calenders.  It  la  then  sbeeied,  counted  into  wans 
of  480  or  600  dieeUt  and  packed  in  cases  or 
bundles. 

Ammai.  Sizing  and  Loft  Dkvixc.  The  Inur 
grades  of  writing  papers  are  not  finished  as 
here  described,  but  when  partly  dried  are  passed 
through  m  vat  of  gelatin  (glue)  in  solution.  Uie 
excess  squeezed  off  by  Toilers,  and  cither  slowly 
dried  by  pas>in;,'  ovi  r  a  large  number  of  hollow 
<lnuns  with  tan.4  inside,  or  cut  in  sheets,  and 
hung  in  lofts  to  dry  in  IJie  manner  employed  for 
band-made  paper. 

The  following  are  the  main  diflerences  in  the 
preparation  of  rag  substitutes  from  that  given 

above : 

Knpnrto  graan  corner-  from  Sjiain  amt  Africa, 
and  i«  very  largely  u»cd  in  Knglnml.  1  h«'  grafts 
is  cleaned,  dusted,  and  boiled  with  caustic  soda 
under  pressure,  n  so<calted  vomiting  boiler  being 
usually  used;  it  is  then  washed  nod  blenched  in 
iniK  h  th«  -iuiie  manner  as  rags.  It  gives  a  white 
1)1. re  of  fair  strength. 

Straw  is  used  liir^jely  in  the  I'nitinl  States, 
chiefly  for  Ktrawl>oard,  and  not  rcduct'd  to  a 
pur^  fibre.  Its  characteristics  arc  similar  to 
eMpnrto.  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  reduce  to 
pure  cellulose,  owing  to  the  silica  it  contains, 
requiring  a  stronger  atltali  and  higher  pressure 
in  boiling. 

Wood  Pi  i.p.  There  are  two  kin«ls  of  Avood 
pulp  used  in  paper-malcing,  mechanical  pulp 
or  ground  wood,  and  diemieal  fthr*.   Of  the 

latter  there  are  three  process«'s  of  m:imif^cturc, 
the  soda  process,  the  sulpliitc.  ami  tlic  sul- 
phate. 

(Irmnd  trood  is  made  by  prc.-.«ing  blocks  of 
wood  obliquely  (acroiis  the  grain)  againnt 
zapidly  revolving  grindstones.  «  ictrenm  of  water 


farryinp  off  the  product,  which  is  not  chemically 
clian>.'e(l,  ami  tias  verv  little  fibre  or  streu^b. 
It  is  used  \ery  largely,  however,  for  cheap 
newspaper,  diieOy  in  connection  with  chemical 
fibre  to  impart  gmter  strength.  The  plate 
(Fig.  1)  iuiows  a  pulp-grinder  at  Rumford 
Falls,  Maine,  the  stone  being  eouple<l  directly 
to  u  turbine  water  wheel.  It  will  \h-  >fiu  t(i,ii 
there  art;  ibrw  pocketii,'  iu  which  block*  <A  wood 
are  placed  and  pressed  simultaneously  agaiB»t 
the  stone.  Ttie  pulp  is  then  screened  to  remove 
lamp*,  bleached  if  neoeasary,  and  either  tun 
directly  into  the  beaters  if  made  into  pu})er  at 
the  same  mill  (as  at  Rumford  Falls;  s«>e  plato. 
I'ip.  J  I,  or  made  into  thick  sheets  by  a  maeliine 
similar  to  the  cylinder  pajwr  machine  de>< nlied 
below.  It  in  usually  sold  in  a  moisi  state. 
Paper  containing  ground  womi  turns  yellow  wbeo 
exposed  to  the  light,  and  heooraes  brittle.  A 
Holution  of  sulphate  of  aniline  turns  ^.routiil 
wood  fibre  a  bright  yellow,  the  intensity  ol  the 
color  giving  a  rough*  guide  to  the  pcveenttge  of 
ground  wihkI  in  the  paper. 

(  'iiEMicAL  Wood  Pirup.  The  oldest  process  of 
freeing  cellulose  from  tlw  incru-sting  woody  mat- 
tcr.  producing  a  material  for  making  white  pa* 
per,  is  the  so<ia  priHi-s.  patented  by  Watt  &  Bur 
gess  in  England  in  1854.  A  soft  woo<l,  usually 
poplar  in  America,  pine  in  Europe,  barked, 
chipped  acroas  the  grain  into  small  pieces,  and 
cooked  under  steam  prpMiure-witii  a  SDlotimt  of 
caUKlic  ^iida.  The  alkali  rlisscdves  e\erytbing 
but  the  ei  lliilose.  ami  after  washing  an<l  bleach- 
in;:  o  soft  white  tilire  of  good  quality  is  prtv 
duce<I,  of  little  atrcogtb,  but  very  useful  to 
supidement  other  Hbres. 

Tlie  sulphite  proeess  is  apparently  an  .\nieri 
can  invention,  the  lirst  patent  being  granted  in 
IStiT  to  !'  (  ■[  ]i;;l»mann.  lie  u-ed  sul]dMir.oi' 
ucid  to  pro<iucc  pure  cellulose,  and  while  thi!«  n 
the  bas<r  of  the  modem  process,  it  was  not 
brought  to  a  practical  sttcoeas  till  bisulphite  of 
magnesium  or  oalcium  was  used  instead. 
Mitschelirh  in  Oermany  bro\i;:ht  the  process  to 
a  commercial  basis,  and  of  late  years  it  h«» 
devclopc<i  to  very  large  projwrtions.  \  ariou? 
nuxlifications  of  the  process  are  used,  but  in  all 
of  them  the  wood,  properly  barked,  chipped,  and 
dusted,  is  digested  under  steam  prensure  in  a 
.solution  of  the  bisulphite,  wa.*hed,  and  bleachfd 
if  necessary.  'Sulphite'  fibre  has  good  strength 
and  color,  and  much  of  it  is  used  unbleached. 

The  sulphate  process  is  not  used  in  Auterim. 
but  produces  a  vev^  good  pulp  at  a  higher  co«t 
than  sulphite.  It  is  similar  to  tlie  soda  process 
in  theory,  hnl  sulphafe  of  s<xla  is  used.  An 
objection  t«i  it  consL^is  in  the  offensive  odor  of 
the  by-pr<Kluc|s. 

In  the  dillcrent  processes  of  treating  wood 
various  forms  of  lioilers  are  used,  st.ationaiT, 
rotary,  cylindrical,  and  spherical.  They  hsVI 
to  lie  lined  to  resist  the  action  of  the  chemicals, 
and  If  ad  or  cement  is  commonly  use«l  for  thi* 
purjKjsc.  A  large  factor  in  the  successful  cnn- 
duct  of  pulp  manufacture  lies  in  recovering  the 
chemicals  from  the  spent  liquor.  In  the  sods 
process  the  liquor  is  evaporated  and  Unally 
incinerate*!  in  n  furnace  from  which  neirh  all 
the  caustic  ,soda  [.i-iv\\  is  rei-overed.  TIktc  ktv 
similar  economies  practiced  in  the  other 
pniccsses  which  not  onl^  save  valuable  chemical*, 
but  prevent  the  pollution  of  streams. 

The  Ctlikobr  Machikv.  While  almost  all  f»r 
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per»  ordinarily  so  onlled,  is  made  on  the  Four- 
drinier  macbine,  a  very  large  class  of  heavy 
papen,  cardboards,   Rti-awbrnrd,  news  boara 

hinders'  board,  and  tlic  !iko,  n-s  well  ns  mmt 
(issue  paper,  is  made  on  u  (liUcrciil  niacliinc. 
Instead  uf  the  horizontal  wire  on  which  tlit- 
pulp  flows,  the  wire  is  fanteoed  around  a  cylinder 
which  di|)s  in  a  vat  of  pulp,  and  as  it  rerolvea 
a  fllm  of  pulp  come*  up  with  it,  the  water 
running  off  through  the  wire.  As  there  is  no 
lateral  sJinkf.  tlu-  jmper  is  not  felted  u-i  wrll  iis 
on  the  «itht>r  iiiiuiiine,  and  has  less  strength 
acroris  the  web.  It  is  easy  to  arrange  several 
vat^  and  cjlinders  so  that  the  sheets  shall 
unite,  and  in  this  way  very  lieavy  boards  are 
made.  The  rest  of  tlie'  machilie,  press  rolls, 
driers,  etc.,  is  the  same  as  deserilMHi  previously. 
While,  as  already  stated,  the  pnxiiut  i)f  tlic 
cylinder  machines  is  not  so  important,  there 
are  in  thff  United  .states  nearly  as  niaiqr  of  tliese 
in  operation  as  Fourdrinier  machines. 

COATKO  Papehs.  A  large  amount  of  paper  is 
given  a  tiurl'ai-c  cdutiii^'  nf  viiriniK  -.iil)>-t uncos 
after  it  leaves  the  pa|>er  mill  prujHr.  Xiic 
process  of  coating  is  as  f^lows:  The  pa{M>r  is 
fed  in  a  continnoua  roll  to  a  rotary  brush  which 
n|i)>nes  the  coating  on  one  side.  Other  brushes 
spread  the  material  evenly,  and  it  i-^  flicn  liiing 
from  sticks  in  festoon**  in  ;»  stfiuu-lieuloil  rmmi. 
The  sticks  i<  n(  un  nioving  lai  ks  which  pa-^s  ilio 
festoons  slowly  down  the  room.  When  dry  the 
paper  is  rewound  an<l  calen<ler«l,  glazed,  or  em- 
buMsed.  If  it  is  to  be  coated  on  two  sides,  it  ia 
passed  through  the  machine  a  second  time  and 
the  otlit  r  side  coate<!.  A  patintid  process  for 
coiitiiiL'  Ixith  sides  at  once  is  in  u-.('.  hvit  is  only 
suitable  for  a  cheap  product. ' 

Coated  book  paper  (used  for  illuatratioiis  of 
the  better  sort  wliere  a  Tcrjr  sniooth  surface  is 
Tireih'fl  to  reproiliii  ('  evfry  linp  and  shading  of  the 
picture)  is  coalt-d  with  tlay.-»  and  ^liie  or  casein, 
and  the  necessary  smoothness  dlitained  hy 
calendering  in  a  machine  similar  to  the  super- 
calender  descriited  alM>ve,  hilt  having  compressed 
Gottoni  rolla  injphioe  of  paper  ones.  Lithographic 
paper  is  nsualljr  eoated  on  one  side  only,  and  is 
used  for  printing  from  stones.  See  Ltthoq- 

BAIMIY. 

Glazed  papcru  are  chiefly  u-i d  for  covering 
paper  boxes.  They  are  coiited  ou  one  side  only 
and  given  a  very  high  glossy  surface  by  the 

friction  r^iifrtHlrr.  This  consists  of  a  (<'p  roll  of 
poli.-hi-d  iron  ln'uti-'d  by  steam  revolving  al  a 
much  higher  spe*^!  than  the  roll  below,  which 
is  made  of  compressed  cotton.    The  pniK'r  as  it 

E asses  between  these  rolls  is  smoothed  as  if  a 
ot  iron  were  passed  over  it.  Colors  are  given 
to  the  coating,  various  pigments  being  niixe«l 
with  the  clay;  and  tlic  lii-tre  is  ol>tained 

by  using  Ihm  swux  or  cnrnaulin  wax  in  the  coat- 
in;;  iiiixiiin-.  Many  other  fancy  effects  are  ob- 
tained by  coating  and  embossing  paper. 

Walt  paper  is  printed  in  various  eolora  and 
des  igns  from  pepier  in  tlie  roll,  and  is  often 
emlK)ssrd. 

Manila  Paper.  Originally  (he  \vra]i|>in^j 
paper  called  manila  paper  was  made  uf  manila 
hemp,  jute* -otd  rope,  and  other  HuiiNtuncfs  hav- 
ing a  strong  llhre.  Since  the  introduction  of 
sulphite  fibre  the  ordinary  manila  wrapping 
paper  of  commerce  is  made  wholly  of  wind, 
while  the  strong  pa|M>r  made  of  old  rope  and 
other  strong  natenata  is  called  rope  manila. 


I'aj'ers  may  be  classified  as  fidlowit  (1) 
Writing  pApers,  oomprising  bond  papeia,  nn^ng 
from  tne  best  bank  note  and  stock  certifleate 

to  grratty  inferior  ^^rade:^,  Imnd  in  nothing  hut 
muDi,'^  ledger  pa|UTs.  fm-  honkkeeping  and  other 
line  writing  jun-jtos*'-. :  linen  ]ni|>ei>..  u-mally  w  ith 
rough  surf  ate  and  laid  water  mark.  Writing 
papers  are  known  in  the  trade  as  'flat'  ])apers, 
as  opposed  to  printing  papers,  which  used  to  be 
folded  in  quires,  but  now  are  also  flat  and  almost 
never  folded.  (2)  Book  paiiers.  (3)  News 
paper,  usuallj'  largely  made  of  ground  wood. 
(4)  Wrapping  paper,  rope  manila,  manila, 
bogus  maoUa,  etc  <3)  Tissue,  blottiqg  paper 
(unaised),  cover  papers,  fAe.  (6)  Boards  of 
all  sorts,  sfrawlioard,  \yox  board,  news  hoard 
(ronde  from  oUt  printed  newspapers),  bristol 
board,  etc.  Pulp  is  used  for  a  great  many 
purposes  besides  making  into  paper.  It  is 
waterproofed  and  pressed  into  rails  and  many 
other  shapes.  It  is  used  for  the  inside  ol  car 
wheels. 

SizKS.  Formerly  very  many  naine^  were  in  use 
to  dt-ignate  different  sizes  of  papers,  but  now  they 
are  largely  obsolete,  espifclally  in  America,  and 
standard  siiea  are  being  more  and  more  anper' 
seded  by  special  orden  of  odd  sizes.  The  names 
for  the  sizes  of  writing  p«j>ers  are  lar^iely  the 
same  in  the  United  States  ami  in  Knglaml.  but 
the  sizes  differ  sliglitly.    A  few  of  the  most  com- 

u>on  arc  given  below,  with  the  size  of  both  coun- 
tries: 


f'ap  , 

Detnjr  , 

F<»llo  

Hfdiiim  

I>otlbl'»  oiijt  

Sii|»»r  ro.ral  

Ini|><>rial  

Atlaa  

DoobI*  eiephaatb., 


In 

Unltod  9tetw| 


Id  Englaod 


14X17 

lexai 

IHX33 
17XM 
19X34 
2(1X38 
33XS1 
9SX83 
96X10 


MX  UK 

six  ISH 
27X19Vi 

aoxaa 

94X9* 
40X9T 


Statlstics.  The  United  Stales  ivnsiis  of  l!)00 
shows  a  very  rapid  growth  of  the  paper  industry 
since  181)0.  While  the  number  of  mills  did  not 
greatly  increase,  the  value  of  the  product,  the 
tonnage,  and  the  capital  invested  nearly  doubled. 
The  amount  of  spruie  \vo4id  con-^nmed  eaeh  year 
is  so  great  that  unlt-^s  regular  methods  of 
forestry  are  soon  int ro<hiee<l.  this  sonree  of  sup- 
ply will  be  cut  off.  In  1900,  76  per  cent,  of  all 
the  wood  used  in  the  United  States  was  spruce, 
and  the  enn«;umptinn  was  1,.50S>,202  cords.  Out 
of  a  rejiorted  total  cost  of  nil  materials  of 
*70.r>30.23fl.  only  $in.!MV2.01t2  went  for  rai:s 
which  were  the  only  material  available 
years  ago. 

Noiimm  OP  Uiixs  n  OraaAtvov  m  IMn 

Poardrlator........   ....................... 

C!rlinder.  


fifty 


Total  .....IJWI 


ProdnetloBof 


;  IflW,  In  rolls  4fi4.ri73  tons 

•'   iu»tt«H.'U  iu.(;4o  " 


Total........   w»,natons 

BTBUOGRAPirr.  Cross  end  Bevan.  .4  Tr*f  Book 

of  Pfijur  Mnkinq  (Tendon  1000);  llcveridge. 
I'uper  Maker's  I'c^kvtbouk  <  ib..  15)01);  Watt, 
The  Art  of  Paper  Ualtinff  (iK.  IBM) ;  Griffln  it 
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Littlr,  The  Ckcmiatry  of  I'uptr  Malinq  (Xew 
York,  18!>4)  ;  sectiun  on  "I'aper  and  i'uli*, "  in 
Tuxlfth  t'enttw  of  the  I'mtcd  States,  vol.  ix., 
M«DUiaciUK8y  pari  iii.  <  Washington,  11)02); 
Miefzlmki,  Mandbueh  dtr  raptcrfabrikation 
(Virnna,  188«)  ;  Hofuiann,  id.,  (2d  «d.,  Berlin, 
18861)8:  KngliHh  trans..  New  York,  1894); 
Kirchner,  li<is  Faint  r  (Uiberac!i.  1H!»7  liO)  ; 
Schubert,  Dw  I'ruxi^  der  Fapierfabrtkatton  ( Ber- 
lin, 18!)8)  ;  id..  Die  Papiervorarbeitung  (ib., 
IMMMie)  ;  and  BUuBfibet,  Essai  aur  l'hi«toin  du 
fapiar  el  4«  •»  fabrieaiion  (Paris,  1900). 

PAFEB^SOOX.  In  the  English  law,  a  book 
confaininpr  copies  of  all  the  pleadings  and  an 
nlisttai  t  of  all  the  facts  uecen-sary  to  a  complete 
jiiKlt  i-tainIiiif;  (if  a  case.  A  paper  Iw'ok  i»  only 
re«|uired  to  be  tiled  with  the  court  where  the 
facts  are  agreed  u|>on  or  have  been  determined 
Mid  the  question  la  one  of  taw  only.  Where  the 
argument  te  before  a  court  of  original  jurbdie- 
tion  the  fa(l>i  imi-t  havr  been  B)t'rt  <  il  upon  or 
admitted  by  the  pk-4nliii;,«4.  When'  a  rase  is 
ap|iealed  the  paper-book  <  nin  sponds  to  w  luil  in 
the  United  States  is  usually  called  the  'case  and 
exoeptiona.*  See  AmaL;  Cass;  PuaoiKo; 
Pkactice. 

PAPB&-HAlfailIOS,  or  Wall  Pafeb.  A 
name  applied  to  the  of  paper,  papiera 

jxinfs  of  the  French,  usually  de*"orated.  with 
vvliiuh  interior  walls  are  often  covered.-  Paper- 
hangings  appear  to  have  been  ux  d  liy  tin-  <  liitiese 
at  au  early  period,  but  were  not  introduced  into 
Europe,  to  any  extent,  before  the  eighteenth 
oentuiy.  Hangings  of  eanvae,  painted  to  imitate 
tapestry,  were  e!rtpn8lwl3r  used  during  tbe  fif- 
teenth ami  -i'vtcriitli  n  III  m  il  The  well-known 
"Triunipli  of  JuliU'*  by  >fautegna,  at 

Hampton  Court,  England,  is  simply  a  consecutive 
set  of  such  hangings.  During  tue  .sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  a  thriving  busiiness  was 
done  in  Italy  and  Spain  ( part  ii  iila rly  at  Cor- 
dova) in  the  manufacture  of  )i  iri;;lii;,'^  of  lestber 
variously  8tain|icd  and  enil)o~-.<  il.  and  from  these 
countries  the  art  was  carried  into  France  and 
England.  At  first  the  wall  pa]ier.s  produced  were 
imitations  of  the  tapestries,  velvets,  and  leather 
hangings  that  for  many  centuries  had  been  used 
as  wall  decorations.  Rut  sjradii  tlly  indc|K'mlcnt 
designs  and  elTccts  liave  Imh-ii  iiitrodured.  espe- 
cially in  America.  In  Europe  the  cns*tlicst  wall 
papers  are  still  those  that  counterfeit  most  suc- 
cessfully some  other  fabric. 

In  the  early  days  wall  paf)er.  like  all  other 
kinds,  was  made  in  shc<'(s  instead  of  webs.  (See 
P.M'KR. )  Tllc^',  of  tin  -i/,-  (iillfd  t'Irphaitt 
(22  X  .12  inches),  wi-r.  [.;i-i.d  together  to  make 
a  length  of  12  y.ii  d^  U  Jure  the  pattern  waB 
applied.  In  those  days  the  patterns  were  put 
in  with  ntencilA  and  tbe  back^ound  with  a 
lirush.  Th<  fir-!  improvement  ^^a*  the  intnxluc- 
tion  of  bl<«*k  printing.  In  this  proci^ss  the 
[lattrrn  was  cngra\t'd  on  w<MHlcn  blocks,  a  sepa- 
rate block  for  each  color,  and  each  block  applied 
to  tbe  paper  by  hand  as  nmnv  times  as  the  pat- 
tern is  re]N>at'<-d.  The  cfilored  background  irme 
painted  in  with  n  bni-!r. 

Th*'  next  .nl\,iii<c  \Na-  tlic  nppliontion  of 
the  Fourdrinicr  machine,  by  wliicli  wall  pa|M  r, 
instead  of  being  made  in  shcetK.  wns  produced 
in  «  «intinuoHs  Weiw.  Then  came  the  cylindrieal 
ndlers.  a  roller  for  each  pattern,  similar  to 
that  employed  for  the  printing  of  textile  fabrics. 


D  .  PAPKa 

(See  TtXTli-K  PRiNTi^ti.)  I^ter,  grounding 
machines,  for  laying;  on  the  background  color; 
bronzing  mai  hiius.  whirii  apply  i>iori/«-  powder* 
(popularly  called  goldi  ;  enibo!»»smg  nutchinet, 
and  a  number  of  other  inventions  have  Wn 
applied  to  this  art.  About  1870  the  contiauaai 
process  was  introduced,  by  which  the  ps|wr 
passes  automatically  from  one  -tep  to  anolluT 
without  a  »top  and  without  handling,  iirt^l 
improvements  in  design  and  in  blending  of  n  l  .rs 
iiave  also  been  made  in  rec«it  year*,  Aa  im* 
portant  phase  of  tbe  subject  is  the  sanitaiy  eM^ 
^prions  icsuUh  Iiaving  followed  the  uae  tt 
poiswiiiMis  coloring  material*,  like  arsenic. 

In  the  I'jiitfd  States  the  niarinfai  ttirc  of  w.dl 
paper  was  introduced  by  tw«»  Frenchmen.  l»iuler 
and  Charden,  in  1790,' and  only  three  or  four 
more  firms  undertook  the  business  before 
In  that  year  the  first  machine  for  printing  paper 
was  put*  up  in  the  Howell  factory  at  Philadel- 
phia. .\t>oui  tlif  same  time  continuous  mils  of 
pap«  r  ranu'  into  f.'<  ni  ral  use.  instead  of  sheet*. 
From  that  time  tJie  business  rapidly  increaiied 
in  importance. 

The  aceonipanvinp  table,  taken  from  the  chap- 
ter on  "^Val!  Papcrn.*  in  Oim-  Htmdni  Ymf 
<if  A  im  riruii  Ciymmercf  <  N  i  Vofil^  1885),eh(rae 
the  >,'routh  of  thi«  industry: 


Ubowth  or  THE  Wall  PArca  Ixdcmtbt  15  tbb  Usnu 
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3 
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au 
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as 

FAFEK  VAUTILUS,  or  Pam  SaILOI.  tV 

shell  of  the  nr'^ftnaut  (q.v.). 

PAPER  WEDDING.  See  Weouisu  Axsiva- 
SARI&S. 

PAPHXAOOTHA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ibf >«ie- 

r(a).  In  am  Riit  geography,  a  district  of  North- 
ern Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  l.>  tbe 
Black  Sea,  on  the  east  by  Pontu*.  froru  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  river  Halys.  on  the 
south  by  Galatia,  and  on  the  west  by  Bithyntt. 
The  inhabitants  were  akin  to  the  Phrygians  and 
Thrucians,  and  seem  to  have  i)n-er\rd  a  larpc 
degree  of  independence,  titough  re».**giazing  thf 
suzerainty  of  I.vdians,  Persians,  and  M«fe- 
donians.  '  Later  the  country  was  joined  to  Pon- 
tus,  and  after  the  Roman  conquest  was  divi«W 
Viet  ween  the  provinces  of  Bithynia  and  Galati^ 
It  was  orgnniz»>d  into  a  separate  province  toward 
the  end  of  tbe  thin!  centurj-  of  the  i  hn-ti.u;  Kr«. 
The  cavalry  of  the  country  wa.<«  fanuuis.  nitu  the 
mountnins  furnished  abundant  timl>er  and  s«'«n* 
metjils.  The  chief  city  was  the  Milesian  cdoBj 
of  Sinope,  on  tlw  Black  Sea. 

PAPHO,  or  PATHOS  (Ut.,  from  <;k  lU<w»l 
The  ancient  name  of  two  cities  on  the  southwest 
eo««t  of  tbe  island  of  Cyprus  (Map:  Turkey  in 
V.  .*  » .  T)n-  old>-r  city,  -nnicf  imes  calletl  Paiai' 
pa|iiH»N  ( no\\  Kukliiij.  was  Mtuated  about  a  miW 
and  a  «|nnrtcr  from  the  coast.  It  wa*  prohabW 
founded  by  the  Phopnicians.  and  was  the  ceatre 
from  which  the  worship  of  .\phro«nte  spr^ 
over  the  island.  Remains  of  the  wall  surroana- 
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inf;  the  toinple  of  the  n'^l'^f"'''  ''till  cxht.  In 
Greek  lfj,Tii<l,  the  goddess  was  said  to  hiuc  rist-ii 
from  the  sea  at  thin  imint,  and  evt-ti  in  llu- 
Homeric  poems  it  is  mentioned  as  her  favorite 
abode.  The  form  of  tlie  shrine  of  the  goddess  on 
Koman  coins  ia  strongly  reminiscent  of  the 
Mycenwan  perio«l,  and  points  also  to  the  early 
date  of  the  siinctuiiry.  wtiicli  was  ii  placo  of  pil- 
grimage until  th>'  ovi'itiirow  uf  pnganisiii.  The 
other  Papho,  culled  Neopaplios  (now  BaflTo), 
wa«  on  the  Macoa«t,  alwut  seven  or  eight  milea 
northwest  of  the  older  dty.  and  wfts  eaid  to 
have  Iwfn  iin  Areadinn  rolnny.  ITndcr  the  Ro- 
mans it  wtiH  the  eapitui  of  tiic  iilaud  and  the 
offieul  reflidenee  of  tne  Qovernor. 

PA'PIAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Uairlat).  Bishop 
of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  He  flourished  during 
the  first  half  of  the  second  Cbriatian  Cfoiuiy, 
but  the  da  tee  of  hie  birth  and  death  are  un- 
known. He  is  mid  to  hftve  been  a  compoiiinn 
of  Polycarp  (q.vJ,  anrl  to  have  known  per- 
sonally some  of  tlif  Lord  s  disciples,  but  this  is 
uncertain,  lie  wmti-  in  Greek  an  important 
work,  in  five  books,  entitled  Eseposition-'  of  the 
Omelen  of  the  Lord,  which  unfortunately  lias 
bewD  lost.  A  few  fragments,  preserved  ehiedjr  by 
IrcnaeuB  and  llhiiiehiua.  indicate  that  the  work 
was  not  it.sclf  a  •rospfl,  hut  a  sort  of  rdiininir  <om- 
mentary  <)n  the  sayings  (and  deeds?!  of  Christ. 
Tiicy  also  provo  that  written  gospels  already 
existed.  Papias  diligently  gathered  up  the  primi- 
tivo  Christian  traditions,  setting  a  high  value 
upon  every  direct  lin«  of  testimony  eoooeming 
the  Lord's  teachinif. 

Eusebius  credits  P;ipias  with  more  learniiif; 
than  judgment,  which  probably  means  thai  he 
disliked  bis  crude  and  niateriiilistic  notions  of 
the  approaehing  millennium,  with  its  all<;ged 
mirncufous  vintages  and  crops.  (Of.  Trennus, 
Against  llercsira,  v.  33.)  These  ronnf ptiori'^, 
however,  were  not  displensinp  to  In  na  ns  and 
other  early  Christians.  althon;.di  tiny  were  ^;eii- 
erally  discar<ied  liofon*  the  fourth  century,  in 
any  event,  Pa|>ias'»  reputation  does  not  depend 
upon  his  milienarian  views.  He  stands  aa  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Apo«toUe  Age  and 
that  of  the  Apolooi^ta,  a  period  where  our 
sources  at  best  are  scanty,  and  each  one  corre- 
spondingly valuable. 

The  fragments  of  the  Ewpoaitioma  may  l>e  con- 
sulted in  Lightfoot*8  ApMtolie  Pathen,  ed.  by 
Harmer  (London,  1893),  or  in  Funk.  Patrca 
Aposlotici  (Tdhingen.  1901).  Consult,  also: 
Zahn,  Fnrsclnijiiii  ii,  |iart  \  i.  (Leip/ifj.  1900); 
Li{?litf(i'it,  /,'ss(/r/s  un  Siipcrnaturnl  Religion  (2d 
ed.,  London,  isy3)  ;  Cruttwell,  lAternru  History 
0f  Early  Ckntlianity  (ib.,  1803)  i  Weatoott.  Sui 
iory  of  the  Canon  of  the  yew  Testament  (7th  ed., 
ib.,  18!Mi). 

PAPIBR  -  HACHE,  p&'p^'-m&'shli'  (Fr., 
pulpod  paper).  A  tough,  plastic  material,  made 
from  j)a|)or  |)ulp,  or  from  paper  that  hns  been 
reduced  to  a  pulp,  mixed  with  glue,  paste,  oil, 
leein,  or  other  sizing.  It  has  Inrn  in  use  for 
more  iluui  a  cmtuiy  in  Europe,  and  it  is  not 
Improbable  that  it  was  first  suiffiested  by  some 
of  the  beautiful  productions  of  Sindh  and  other 
parts  of  India,  where  it  is  employed  in  making 
boxes,  trays,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  (Miinn  and  .lapan. 
Ita  first  application,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  to 
the  manufacture  of  snuff-boxes  by  n  German 
named  Martin,  in  1740.    Properly  speakiQg» 


paji{er-mach<^  is  pnjx-r  pulp  molded  into  >liai>e, 
and  it  has  licc-u  u^ed,  nut  uiiiy  to  make  Hinail 
articles,  such  as  bo.xes,  trays,  etc.,  but  in  the 
interior  decoration  of  houses  for  cornices,  ceil- 
ings,  etc.  From  the  extension  of  the  application 
of  papier-macht^  to  the  manufacture  of  a  number 
of  light  and  useful  articles,  modifications  have 
taken  jiluce  in  its  composition,  and  it  is  now 
of  thrtt;  kind.'i — hrat,  the  true  kind,  made  of 
paper-pulp;  second,  sheets  of  paper  pasted  to- 
gether after  the  manner  of  pastelioard,  but  sub- 
mitted to  far  greater  pressure ;  and  third,  sheets 
of  thiek  millhonrd  cast  from  the  pulp,  which  are 
also  heavily  prcs.sed.  The  t«rm  papier-mac  In'* 
is  in  tiie  trade  laid  to  apply  rather  to  tiu> 
articles  made  of  the  pulp  than  to  the  pulp 
itself ;  and  a  vast  manufacture  sprang  up  <luring 
llie  last  century.  Bome  articles  are  coated  with 
successive  layers  of  asphalt  varnish,  which  ia 
acted  Upon  I)y  heat  in  ovens  until  its  volatile 
(arts  are  disiiipated,  and  it  becomes  hard  and 
capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish.  Mother-of- 
pearl  is  sometimes  used  in  its  decoration,  and 
the  fine  surface  which  can  be  given  to  asphalt 
varnish  also  permits  of  burnisncd  gilding  and 
other  decorative  applications  with  excellent 
ell''-i , 

PAPUiOiA  (Lat^  nipple).  A  term  applied 
by  anatomists  to  one  of  several  minute,  elon- 
gated, conical  processes,  projecting  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  true  skin  into  the  epidermis,  higidy 
vascular  and  nervous  in  their  character,  and  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  sense  of  touch.  Their 
fbrm  and  structure  are  described  in  the  article 
Skix.  The  term  papilla  is  also  u?icd  to  desig- 
mite  llie  optic  disk  or  nerve-head  as  observed 

through  the  ophihalmoseope.    See  En;  OfS* 

TUAUtOifOOnE. 

PAPTL'TOlflDJS.  A  family  of  large  butter- 
flies,    '-'rr  SW.M.I.OW  T.ML. 

PAPIN,  pA'pilN',  Denis  (1647-C.1714).  A 
French  physicist.  He  was  born  at  Blois,  where, 
after  studying  medicine,  he  practiced  for  some 
time  as  a  physician.  His  devotion  to  study  and  re- 
search in  physical  science  (kites  from  his  acquain- 
tance with  lluypetis,  and  he  soon  after  became 
the  pupil  and  assistant  of  this  femous  physicist, 
cnntrihutin<^'  suh-tantial  improvements  to  the  *ir 
pumj).  He  rajndly  acquind  a  Wide  reputation 
and  visited  Englaml.  where  he  was  receivod 
with  o[)<'n  arms  by  tlie  phi!o«»r»phers  of  that 
country,  and  liecame  a  memln'r  of  tlie  Royal 
Society  in  1680.  While  in  England,  Papin  and 
Robert  Boyle  (q.v.)  worked  together  and  per- 
formed many  experiments,  Papin  inventing  the 
double  air  pump  and  the  air  gun  during  this 
peri'id.  'I"o  him  is  also  due  tlie  idea  of  pneu- 
maiic  transminnitm  of  power,  but  he  was  not  able 
to  make  a  practical  use  of  his  method.  In  lfi87 
Papin  was  called  to  the  chair  of  mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Mariinrg  in  Hesse-Oassel, 

the  fluties  rjf  which  office  he  discliarged  with  zeal 
and  success  for  many  years.  He  died  in  extreme 
poverty.  To  Papin  belongs  the  high  honor  of 
having  first  constructed  a  steam-engine  with  a 
piston  (1690)  and  he  also  used  the  simple 
niethml  of  con<lensing  the  stcnm  to  produce  a 
vaeynm  beneath  the  raised  piston.  lie  is  also 
the  inventor  of  the  -.i  fi  ty  \  ah e,'  which  was  an 
essential  part  of  his  digester'  (q.v.).  With  this 
latter  machine  Pnpin  showed  that  liquids  under 
produced  atmospheric  pressure  would  be  made 
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to  boil  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  when 
frcwly  exposed  to  the  air.  Papin  dia«iver«sd  the 
principle  of  action  of  the  siptum,  improvnl  tho 
air  pump  of  Otto  vou  t}uoriek«  iq.v. ),  and  look 
part  ill  phOoflophicnl  diHcusHions  with  I^ilmit/. 
In  1690  he  construeteil  a  paddle-wheel  boat 
in  which  his  pum])ing  engine  waa  used  to  raise 
water  which  turned  a  wator  %v1h'.'1  oonnortfr! 
with  the  paddle.  It  was  destrujtU  by  a  mob 
on  accoimt  of  its  interfering  with  the  business 
of  the  boatmen,  Maqy  of  Papin'a  numeroun 
writings  will  be  found  in  the  Philosophical 
TmnMdflioiis.  Acta  I'rndltorum .  and  the  Jiectteil 
de  dtvtiims  pttvvji  {UiiKt}.  Hi;  publishwl  an 
explanation  of  the  conHtruction  ami  ii>«'s  of  his 
'digester*  (London,  1681),  afterwards  U»>82) 
ttanalated  into  French,  and  his  experiments  en- 
titled Nouvcllca  crpih-tencrit  du  Vuide  (Paris, 
1074).  It  was  not  for  nearly  a  century  after  hi* 
doath  lliiit  thr  ;,'rc:it  of  Papin's  exporiim-nt'* 

and  reHearche»  was  p»'r»(iv(Ml.  For  PapiiiV  work 
connected  with  the  steam  i  ngine,  see  Thurston. 
Growth  of  the  Bteatn  Enfine  (New  York,  1878). 
See  his  Life,  by  Qerland,  wbkh  includes  his  cor- 
r(  spondenoB  with  Leibnits  and  Hujgeaa  (Beriin, 
1881). 

FAPnrSATT,  p&'p*'nA',  LoPia  Joseph  ( 1789- 

1871).    A  ('aniidian  oraior  ami  political  apjitator. 
lie  was  born  at  Montreal,  and  ixteivLd  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  and  then  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  law.  In  1809  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  constituency  of  Kent  in  tlx 
L^islutive  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  and_  in 
1811  was  cho-,.11  to  sit  for  one  of  the  districts 
of  Montreal.    Dm  ln-,'  th.   War  of  1812  he  was 
the  commander  of  a  cojnpany  of  militia,  but 
saw  little  active  service.    In  1817,      the  leader 
of  the  French-Canadian  Party»  he  was  chosen 
Speaker,  and  continued  to  hold  that  position 
until  1837.    He  had  frequent  wmfli.ts  with  the 
royal  (Sovcrnors,  and  in   1S27  I^Jid  Ualhousie 
refusc<l  to  accept  him  a-  speaker,  but  tlu-  As 
■embly  insisted  and  iMlhout»ie  reiiigned.    In  an 
effort  to  force  the  home  Oovemment  to  make 
tlif  Provincial  Council  elective  instead  of  ap- 
pointive, the  A!^scud>ly  under  his  lead  refuseil  to 
grant  supplies  to  the  (iov^inor.  ami   in  ls:U 
transmitted  to  England  the  famous  "Ninety  two 
Resolutions.'    Affairs  now  hecame  more  and 
morn  critical,  and  in  1835  Papineatt  arranged 
with  W  iiliam  Mackenzie,  the  leader  of  the  Revo- 
lutiouarv   I'.irly  in  I  [iper  Canada,  for  coopera- 
tion hrtwuti  iliiir  lollowers.     In  March,  1837, 
the  Kii^'li-ib  (Government  finally  declared  that  an 
elective  Council  could  not  be  granted,  and  au- 
thorized the  Governor,  since  the  Assembly  wtill 
refuM-il  to  vote  -upplies.  to  use  the  money  in  the 
treasury.    .\  proi  laination  was  issued  warning 
the  people  against  agitators,  and.  Ijcenu^c  of 
Papioeau's  violent  harangues  to  the  people,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  raptainey  in  the  militia. 
In  Octol>er,  1837,  he  attemled  a  meeting  which 
decided    \i]Hn\    revoIuti<m.    though    there  has 
been  much  di-pntc  a>  in  uli.ther  he  favored  this 
uttiun.    Certam  it  i^,  however,  that  when  the  re- 
bellion, the  way   for   \vlii(h   he   had  prepared, 
broke  oiit,  he  Ih  il  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
remained   for   two   years.     He  then  Went  to 
I  iatiK'.  lint  in  1S47  took  advantage  of  n  general 
amnesty  and  returned  to  Canaila.    He  was  soon 
afterwards  elected  to  a  seat  in  tlie  Lower  House 
of  the  now  united  Canadian  Parliament,  but 


found  that  his  old  iufluence  had  departed.  He 
retired  from  the  public  service  in  1R64,  end 

s|>ent  the  remainder  of  hi-i  life  in  scrlu-inn  at 
his  residence  of  Montebello  on  the  t.)iiuua  Iviver. 
("oiisult:  Kingsford,  History  of  Canada  (Toronto, 
1887-98)  ;  Christie,  History  of  (hr  Late  /Vorinc 
of  Lower  Cnnado  (Quebec,  1848-.*»r>)  :  and  He«il, 
The  rnii':'ii'n!  R'hrJhon  nf  JS.H  (Toronto,  18'.»l>l. 

PAPINIANUS,  MniUXUVa.  A  distinguisliH 
Roman  jurist,  a  eontemporafy,  friend,  and  trust <hI 
advis(>r  of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Sevenis,  He 
was  probably  of  Syrian-CJreek  origin:  ws«  bam 
aluHit  14ti  A.ii. :  bcraini'  ]iii>toi  iMti  picfrt  t  m  Ctiiii 
•Justice  of  tln'  Knipirc"  in  203,  and  was  put  lu  JtaSU 
in  21  J.  iKcuuse  (it  is  said)  he  rcfus*^!  to  justify 
Caracalbi's  murder  of  (icta.    lie  was  r^rded 
by  the  Uter  Romans  and  is  still  genenny  re- 
garded as  the  ^icati-t  of  the  Roman  jurist*. 
More  than  any  uilici,  he  strove  to  kt-ep  law  in 
harmony  with  ethics.    In  Valentinian's  Uwv  «f 
Citations  (420)  that  Emperor  directed  that  if 
an  equal  number  of  authorities  were  produced  on 
cither  side  of  a  dispute<l  question  the  opinion  sup- 
ported in  Papinianus's  writings  should  prevail. 
Both  before  and  after  ,lii-tinian-  time  t!ic  works 
of  Papiuianus  formed  au  iuipuitant  part  of  the 
third  year  of  l^gal  study,  and  the  Btuden'.-  <m 
that  year  were  called  Papioianista>.    His  jirin 
cipal  published  works  were  digests  of  decisioBs:^ 
37  books  of  'qufstinns'  and   lt>  of  'responses.' 
Hceause  he  b  fl  no  -y-tematie  commentaries,  ,!««- 
linian's  (-oilitier-,  drew  k'-s  largely  on  his  writ- 
iuga  tlian  on  those  of  L  ipian  and  Paul :  but  ex- 
cerpts froin  his  works  constitute  an  imp<.>rtaiit 
part  of  the  DigesL    Outside  of  the  Digest  we 
have  A  passage  from  Paplnisnos  which  was  in- 
cluded in  <!u'  r?ri\iary  of  Alaric   (q.v.)  and  n 
few  fragments  of  iu.-i  ie»p*m.ses  found  in  Egypt 
in  1877  and  1882.    These  have  l)ecn  printed  by 
Uuachlie.    Consult  Utto,  PapinioHmt   (^  ed., 
17431  and  the  article  by  Brans  in  Panly,  iCeolen- 

ci/rlt/piidii'. 

PAPIST  PLOT.    Sec  Gates,  Titus. 

PAPPEUHEIM.  i>ap'{>rnbim,  tJomWW 
Ih.iNKK  ii.  Connt  (  l.'iHl  hi.Sii .  ( >nc  of  the  lead- 
ing Inipirialist  generals  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  Ill-  was  bora  at  Pappenheim.  Ravaria, 
May  29,  1504.  of  an  old  and  distinguished  Sus- 
biaii  family,  lie  studied  «t  Altdorf  and  TObinien 
and  early"  iili  nfifii'd  bini-clf  with  th.-  Catholic 
cause.  He  »i'rvc»l  luuUr  iUe  IVtks  Hj^ainst  the 
Russians  and  Turks;  was  in  the  sen-ice  of  the 
Catholic  League  in  1620.  and  at  the  battle  o(  tin- 
White  Hill  in  the  same  year  contributed  great 
ly  ir,  i\u'  victory  over  the  Bohemian  force*.  He 
was  ill  lti23  ma<le  commander  of  the  m«unt«d 
regiment  which  became  famous  ns  P.ipp.  ti1»  imV 
cuirassiers.  He  was  a  cavalry  »i>niin.in«b-r  in 
the  Spanish  service  in  Lotnbardy  in  liiJ".  2f».  hu» 
rejoined  the  Imperialist  army  in  tl>e  lollowinfE 
year,  suppressed  a  revolt  of  the  Protestant  pew- 
ants  of  I'pper  .-Vustrin,  ami  Hun  ua-  in::nr'-l 
under  Tilly  (q.v.)  in  tin-  canip.ii'.'n-  a^,MHi-t  llf 
HniH-.  Swf.li^.  :in<i  Saxons.  II.-  took  a  ptorai 
nent  piirt  in  the  slorming  of  .Magdeburg  <  1''^'* 
wiUI  engaged  at  Breitenfeld  (1032)  and  i.  v.n  : 
the  retreat  of  the  defeated  army.  He  sorve«l  unJrr 
Wallenstein  (q.v.)  in  the  final  campaicn  againrt 
(Jiisfavus  .\dolphus.  .lust  lieforc  th.-  i.iteful 
battU'  of  Lilti'.en  he  had  been  detached  with  eiv^i 
reciments  for  an  independent  nioveinent.  hut 
recall  was  sent  after  him  when  the  rapid  a4 
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vanoe  of  the  Prottstanl  Uader  became  kuown  to 
Wallenatcin.  spleudid  charge  uu  ike  left 

wing  of  the  Swedish  MUy  had  uliuuat  vhaoged 
the  remit  when  he  wm  mortally  wounded  in  the 
lut  eliiiriie.  He  died  a  few  hours  afterwards  at 
l^iir/A'^,  NovtnilKT  17,  ('onstill  lit-ss,  C/off- 

frivd  Hetnrich,  Ura[  zu  I'appt'nhtim  (Leipzig, 
1865). 

PAPTUS  fNco  Lnt.,  from  Ok.  irdjrirot,  down, 
from  wivTot,  pappos,  grandfatlur,  Ironi  riwims, 
pappus,  father,  pupa).  The  peculiar  calyx  of  the 
Compositie.  Tlw  dowers  are  placed  close  together 
in  the  flower'head.  As  a  consequenee,  the  sepals 
are  not  necessary  for  protection,  and  for  nic- 
cluiiiiful  reasons  are  probably  prevented  from 
developiiij.'  in  a  ii<*iiiial  \\;(\'.  Moreover,  tbf 
iioweni  are  epigj'uous,  no  that  the  wpals  arc 
developed  from  the  top  of  the  seed  like  fruit 
(neheDe,  q.T.).    Tn  many  eases  the  sepals 


a  b  c 

«.  Arnica:  b,  Boochu,  or  sow  thistle:  e,  Tafattenn.  or 

dandelicia. 

(pai»|nis)  are  entirely  obsolete,  in  others  they 
fiinii  a  .><lial!<i\v  <  iiji  nr  i  iown.  in  ntlier>i  they  are 
arranged  «.s  U-etb  or  **caieH,  while  in  still  others 
they  constitute  a  tuft  of  briittles  (a)  or  hairs  ib). 
It  is  this  last  form  of  pappus  which,  as  in  the 
dandelions,  thistles,  etc.,  Is  a  eonspieuous  char^ 
flctf»r  of  the  family.  The  huir-like  pappus  is  ex- 
ceedingly diverse  in  details  of  structure,  in  some 
cases  being  coarse  ami  hri-^tly.  others  soft  and 
silky,  and  others  l^eautifully  plumose.  In  the 
dandelion  (c)  the  aehene  develojw  a  lonp  beak  at 
the  summit  of  which  the  tuft  of  soft  pappus  hairs 
oeeurs.  In  case  the  pappus  has  any  speeial  de- 
M-lopiiient  it  is  as>n(  i;iti<l  with  tlu-  di^'iHTs.il  of 
the  seeds.  For  e.\ani]ili'.  the  hauy  pappus  of 
thistles  aud  dandeliitnx  enables  the  fruit  to  be 
carried  by  eorrents  of  air;  while  the  toothed 
and  even  barbed  {uippus  of  Spanish  needles  anrves 
n=i  a  frrappling  appenda.£.'c  I'v  which  the  fruit  may 
lay  hold  of  animabi  briHliing  pai^t. 

PAPPVB,  or  PAPPOS  (Lat..  tnm  OlcOdw. 

wot)  ff.riftO  A.l>.).  An  Alexandrian  mathema- 
tician. He  is  said  to  have  written  on  geopraphy 
and  aNtroI(i<:v,  to  have  coni|>osed  a  eoninicntary 
on  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  have  been 
tbe  head  of  a  school.  ITis  principal  work,  how- 
pver.  was  a  mathematical  Hmagoae  (collection) 
in  eight  books,  the  first  and  batf  of  the  second 
of  which  are  lost.  Tn  tlii^  \\«.rk  we  owe  much 
of  our  knowledge  of  itreek  mathematics,  and  its 
imiwiation  by  Oommnndin  <1668)  had  *  power- 


ful Influonco  on  tlic  Renaissance  of  geometry  in 
the  mrvfiueentlt  ceulury.  in  particular,  tbe 
geometry  of  Descartes  had  for  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal objects  the  solution  of,*  problem  ol 
Pappus,  viz.  Given  2n  strafght  lines,  to  find  the 
locus  of  points  >,ii(li  that  the  product  of  the  dis- 
tances of  each  ut  tbe^e  to  »  of  the  lines  (or  more 
generally  uf  straight  lines  at  given  angles  to  tbe 
n  lines)  shall  have  a  given  ratio  to  the  product 
of  the  distances  (or  lines  at  given  angles)  to  the 
other  n.  Pappus  was  the  last  of  the  preat  Creek 
mathematicians,  but  the  value  of  his  nark  is 
iar;,'cly  «hic  to  the  fact  that  it  j^ivcs  to  us  numer- 
ous extracts  from  the  lost  writings  of  his  pre* 
decessors.  The  most  important  theorem  due  to 
him  is  the  one  often  called  by  Guldin's  name, 
viz.  The  volume  of  a  solid  of  revolution  is  equal 
to  tlic  product  of  the  area  of  the  revolving  plane 
figure  and  tbe  Icngtli  of  the  path  of  its  centre 
of  gnvify.  Nwneroua  minor  propositions  bear 
hia  name,  audi  aa  the  Pythagorean  theorem  aa 
generalised  for  an  oblique-angled  triangle,  in 
which  tlie  r-t}uare»  on  the  sido.i  are  rejilaeed  hy 
parallelograms.  The  text  of  Pappus  has  been 
edited  i>y  llultsch  (g  voli.,  Berlin,  1871t-78v 
(ireek  and  Latin). 
PAPTTA.   An  island  north  of  Australia.  See 

PAP 'UAJT  or  AUSTRO-KAhLAYAM  SUB- 
SZOIOV.  In  zoogeography,  a  northern  aub^vi- 

»»ion  of  the  Australian  Region,  formed  of  the 
islands  eastward  of  'Wallace's  Line'  to  San  Cris- 
foval,  endiracing  Celebes,  Lomhok.  tiie  Giloolo 
group,  Ceram,  S'ew  (iuinen,  and  tite  Solomons. 
All  are  mountainous,  well  forested,  hot  and 
damp,  exeepting  the  small  arid  group  from  Lom- 
bok  to  Timor.  Considering  the  proximity  and 
pln'sical  resemblance  of  these  islands  to  those 
west  of  thein,  and  their  dissimilarity  to  the 
continent  of  Australia,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
that  their  affinities  are  Australian  rather  than 
Oriental.  The  mammals  are  almost  wholly  mar* 
supials,  with  one  monotrenie  (see  Echidxa)  in 
New  Guinea.  A  long  list  of  peculiar  genera  of 
hirds  may  he  macie,  and  tl>is  suhrc;,'ion  is  the 
special  home  of  tbe  binls  of  paradise,  honey- 
suckers,  some  peculiar  fly-catchers,  and  a  host 
of  most  brilliant  parrots,  kingfishers,  and  pig- 
eons. The  extraordinary  tendency  toward  or- 
namentation which  characterizes  the  birds  of 
these  islands  extends  also  to  the  insects,  and 
has  been  tbe  object  of  much  speculation.  Con- 
sult: Wallace,  dcof/raphifil  Distribution  of  Ani- 
mals, vol.  i.  (New  York,  187(!)  ;  id.,  Malay  Ar- 
chijtcUigo  (ib.,  1869) ;  Forbes,  -4  yaturalist^a 
Wanderingn  in  the  Ea»t«rn  Archipelago  (ib., 
1885). 

PAPTTLE  (Lat.  papula,  pimple,  pustule).  A 
me<lical  term  meaning  a  pimple;  a  small  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  skin  containing  no 
fluid.    Papules  are  either  of  the  normal  skin 

color  or  n^l.  If  they  become  filh  d  with  flviid 
they  are  called  vesicles.  If  pus  develops  in  a 
vesicle  it  i-  <alhtl  a  pustule.  Papules  appear 
in  the  early  stage  of  many  akin  diseases  and 
form  the  eruption  in  certain  other  diseases,  as 
scarlet  fe\rt.  ohickenpox.  and  sinall|)Ox.  Papu- 
lar skin  ili-r.ises  inclndp  Jichcn,  prurigo,  aud 
pityria-is  i . ^  |  , 

PAPYR'OQRAPH.    fckc  ropYiNo  ^rACHiNFS. 
PAPyRUS  (Lat.,  from  (ik.  rdrvpot,  papy- 
rus).   A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
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Cypcracea;.  Kgyptian  Papyrus  (Cypcrua  Papy- 
rus) Ih  II  kind  of  sedge  3  to  10  feet  high,  with 
*  very  strong,  woody,  aronwtic,  creeping  root, 
long,  sbarp-keeled  Imves,  and  naked,  loiflm,  tri- 
angular, Hoft,  and  coUulnr  .Htt-nis,  as  thick  as  a 
mau'a  arm  at  the  lowtr  purl,  and  at  their  upper 
extri'iiuty  tuariiig  a  compound  uuiIk'!  of  ex- 
tremely numerous  drooping  spikeleta  with  a 
general  involacre  of  eight  long  filiform  leaves. 
The  plant  is  represented  in  the  oldest  Egyptian 
monuments  as  reaching  the  height  of  about  10 
feet.     The   papyrus  was   used   for   iimny  pur- 

Ces,  The  more  slender  stalks  were  woven  into 
kets  and  boxes^  while  bundles  of  the  thicker 
■Ulk*  lonnod  the  material  of  whkh  li|^t  boata 
mn  euMtfueted.  Tlw  tlbm  was  tued  for  mak* 

i«f  OOtdagi^  mOa,  awnings,  and  matting.  The 

pith  was  Ixiiled  and 
eaten  by  the  poorer 
clasMS,  and  the  root 
was  dried  and  used  as 
fuel.  The  most  im- 
portant u.se  of  the 
plant,  however,  was  in 
the  manufacture  of  a 
apedM  of  paper.  For 
tflit  purpose  the  pith 
was  eat  into  strips 
which  were  placed  side 
by  side  on  a  flat  sur- 
face, and  over  the 
layer  thus  formed  was 
laid  a  aeeond  layer  of 
strips  at  right  angles 
to  thf  first.  The  whole 
was  tlien  pressetl  or 
lolle<l  into  a  sheet,  to 
which  the  natural  gum 
of  the  plant  gave  a 
honiogeiieotts  charac- 
ter, and  the  «heet 
when  dried  was  ready 
for  use.  It  is  possible 
that  artificial  paste  was  sometimes  used  to  bind 
the  fibres.  When  newly  prepared  the  sheet  was 
white  or  brownish  white;  but  in  the  process  of 
time  those  papyri  which  have  rojiched  tlie  present 
day  have  become  of  a  light  or  (hirk  brown  color, 
and  exceedingly  brittle.  The  papyrus  or  paper  of 
the  Egyptians  had  a  great  reputation  in  antiquity, 
and  it  appears  on  the  earliest  monuments  in  the 
shape  of  long  rectangular  sheets,  whieh  were 
rolled  up  and  tied  \\  ith  a  string.  At  a  veiy 
late  jH-riod  tlie  pujiyrus  was  no  longer  rolled, 
but  was  cut  into  square  pages  which  were 
bound  together  as  arc  the  leaves  of  a  mod- 
am  book.  The  papyrus  sheets  and  rolls  are 
of  very  different  heights.  The  tallest  specimen 
is  said  to  Ix"  inches  high,  but  most  literary 

manuscripts  are  from  8  tu  12  inches,  with  a 
tendency  toward  the  lower  limit.  The  sheets  are 
far  narrower,  however,  rarely  exceeding  •  inehes, 
while  widths  of  Irom  6  to  7  inches  are  common. 
The  strips  seem  to  have  been  eold  in  lengths  of 
alxnit  JO  sluK't'j,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
length  of  the  rolls,  though  for  literary  purposes 
the  Greeks  seem  rarely  to  have  exceeded  30  feet. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  made  up  huge  rolls  one 
Is  said  to  be  144  feet  lonir — for  burial  with  the 
dead,  though  there  is  little  likelihood  that  BUch 
unwieldy  volumes  were  used  by  the  living.  The 
writing  is  regiilnrly  in  roliininH,  parallel  to  the 
length  of  the  roll,  and  of  varying  width,  in  lit- 
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erary  prose  rarely  cvceeding  three  inches,  though 
in  verse  they  are  often  wider  Ui  accunuuodate  the 
longer  lines  of  the  hexameter.  Public  documents 
and  private  papers  are  of  eourse  bound  by  no 
such  niles.  The  use  of  pupynis  paj>er.  or  at 
least  of  some  similar  munutaelure  from  vege- 
table libre,  must  have  arisen  at  an  early  date  in 
Egypt,  and  the  oldest  datable  specimen  can  be 
but  little  later  than  b.c.  StfUO.  ( For  a  dawription 
of  the  Eg>-ptian  papyri  and  their  oootents,  see 
the  paragraph  on  Literature  and  Science  under 
EiiVlT.)  Tiie  (Jreeks  j-eeiii  to  have  km  wii  a  ]>a|H-r 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  tlie  tiflh  century 
B.C.,  though  the  oldest  extant  Greek  papyrus  is 
perhaps  the  Perwuu  of  Timuthea^  beloniging  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.   With  the  growth 

of  the  Alexandrian  Library  and  the  spread  of 
Uret^k  learning  the  use  of  papyrus  largely  in- 
creased, and  the  manufacture  of  the  pajK>r  seems 
to  have  developed  greatly  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Ptolemies.  It  »  only  in  comparatively  reeont 
years  that  the  attention  of  scholars  and  explorers 
has  iK'cn  drawn  toward  the  Greek  papyri  of 
Kg}  j)t.  and  that  systematic  search  has  been  made 
for  them.   The  great  bulk  of  the  enormous  mass 
of  papyri  brought  to  light  consists  of  non  litermiy 
documents,  partly  public,  such  aa  oflkial  com* 
8[)ondenee,  laws,  petitions,  and  tax-reoeipta,  and 
partly  private,  including  wills,  contracts,  letters, 
and  notes,  s<'h(>ol  exercises,  and  act-<junt».  These 
dtK'uments  are  of  immense  value  as  enabling  us 
to  reconstruct  the  life  and  language  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Egypt 
under  Greek  and  Roman  rule.   Though  the  lit- 
erary papyri  are  relatively  few,  they  are  often 
iif  ;,'reat  importance  as  restoring  to  us  works 
formerly  lost.    Among  the  more  imjKirtant  arc 
the  Orottons  of  Hyperides,  the  ilimes  of  Heron- 
dM,  tha  Odes  of  BacchjUdas,  the  treatises  of 
Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athena,  and  the 
I'rrsinns  of  Timotheus.    Of  Christian  writings 
the  yield  has  not  been  large,  nor  of  verj*  striking 
value.     There   are   a   few   fragments   from  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Septuagint,  some  scraps 
of  apocryphal  or  heretical  writings,  and  espeel* 
ally  the  interesting  leaf  from  OxjThynchus  con- 
taining some  Logia  or  sayings  attribulwl  to  Je!*uft. 
Tlie  first  great  discovery  of  jiapyri  in  Kgypt  w.is 
made  near  .Vrsino^  in  the  Fa^iim  in  1877.  Fifteen 
years  later  at  Socnopvi  Nesoo,  also  in  the  Fayum, 
another  rubbish  heap  was  OMiMd,  moat  of  whoaa 
contents  went  to  Berlin.  While  the  first  masa  was 
chiefly  ByzJintine,  these  were  Koman  and  on  the 
whole  in  fair  preservation.   An  earlii-r  p<'rifHl.  ex- 
tending well  into  the  third  century  ii.c..  wra.s 
revealed  by  the  diaooveiy  by  Flinders  Petrie  of  a 
series  of  mnmmy  eases  made  of  old  papyri  pasted 
together.  Patient  labor  separated  these  fragments 
and  brought  to  light  remnants  of  the  lost  Anti- 
ope  of  Kuripides,  as  well  as  bits  of  the  f?itrjios 
and  I'ha-do  of  Plato,  and  many  non  literary  frag- 
ments.   All  previous  discoveries  were  surpa^iaed 
by  the  work  of  QrenfeU  and  Hunt  »t  Osyrhjocbna 
in  1S06-07.  and  to  their  eontinned  labors  at  other 
points  in  the  Fnyum,  and  espeeinlly  at  TcVitunis 
a  I.irge  part  of  the  increase  since  then  is  due. 
jr>ulsi(le  of  Egypt  discoveriea  of  papyri  have  bc«n 
almost  \mknOTm.  In  1753  a  great  mass  of  charred 
rolls  were  found  in  the  Villa  Bahnrbana  at  Rervn- 
buietiTii.  and  n  few  of  these  have  been  unrolled  by 
nti-nns  of  n  very  delicate  apparatus,  but  their  con- 
tents have  iM'en  a  disappointment,  ns  thoy  hare 

proved  to  be  philosophical  treatises  of  the  Spioi- 
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raut  eebool,  though  the  frn^^^ents  of  Philodenms 
have  added  somewhat  to  uur  kDowl<Hi(!c  of  the 
history  of  niioiont  pliiloso|)liy.  For  liic  hand- 
■writing  oa  papyri,  see  KuVFTouKJif ;  Fau-^ou- 

BAPUY. 

Aa  a  matter  of  aoientific  interest  experiments 
In  the  manufaeture  of  paper  from  the  papyrus 

h-ivr  \)oen  mtidc  in  i!io<l«'rn  tiiiu-s  l>y  Liiiidri'lina, 
Seyilarth,  and  others,  and  a  small  quantity  is 
madi-  lit  Syracuse  in  Slellyt  thouigh  of  COUTSe 
merely  as  a  curiuuity. 

Other  apeeiee  of  pajiynis  {Cjfpenui  Corpm- 
tomw,  Oyperus  tefetum)  are  much  ujhkI  in  India 
for  mats.  Vyperwt  altemifoliut,  the  umbrella 
plant  or  umbrella  [lalm,  is  a  common  Imuso 
plant.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  one  to  three  feet, 
with  drooping  involucral  rays  six  to  eight  inehoi 
laag  mad  ham  than  one-half  inch  hroad. 

raBUOoBAPaT.  On  the  general  subject,  con- 
sult: Wilckoti.  DiV  rTrirrhi.irhcn  PaiyyruHurkun- 
den  (Berlin,  ISDT);  ivenyon,  Palccography  of 
Orrck  I'ojij/ri  (Oxford,  I81>9)  ;  Driatzko,  Unter- 
guchungen  uber  auageirdhlte  Kapitel  dea  onHJeen 
Buchwesena  (Leipzig,  1900) ;  on  the  results  for 
Biblical  study,  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  trans, 
by  Grieve  (Edinburgh,  1901).  A  periodical  de- 
voted to  this  subject  is  the  Archiv  fur  Papyrus- 
fortchung  und  verwandfr  Gi  hiete  (Leipzig,  1900, 
at.  aeq.);  and  a  brief  i  u  w  of  the  more  im- 

rtant  publications  of  eiteh  year  may  be  found 
the  Amtnal  Arvhceological  Reports  of  the 
K;r  pr  Kxploration  Fund  (London,  ISGOetscq.). 

PASA,  pA-il^.  An  estuary  indenting  the 
northeastern  coast  of  BraaU  and  forming  the 

southern  boundary  of  Marajo  Island  (i|.v.).  of 
which  the  true  mouth  of  the  Anuizun  is  the 
northern  boundary  (Map:  Brazil,  H  4).  The 
Rio  FarA  is  40  miles  wide  at  its  mouth  and  has, 
in  general,  a  width  of  5  to  10  miles  for  a  distanoe 
of  200  miles  inland.  Fornterly  it  wris  prnfiriMy 
one  of  the  principal  mouths  of  the  Amazuii,  but 
ia  now  connected  with  that  river  only  by  a  net- 
work of  channels  and  backwaters,  which,  how- 
ever, form  the  principal  steamship  routes  to  the 
AmmMm,  since  the  true  mouth  is  obstructed  by 
islands  and  stroqe  ourrcfits.  The  Pari  has  be- 
en mo  the  almost  mdepcfndent  estuaiy  of  the  To- 
cantins  (q.v.). 

IPAKX.   One  of  the  largest  and  commercially 

most  important  States  of  Brazil,  occiiiiying  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Republic,  and  hounded 
by  the  Guianas  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  northeast,  the  Brazilian  States  of  Maran- 
hlo  and  Gk>yaz  on  the  east,  Matto  Orosso  on  the 
south,  and  Araazonn-'  on  the  west  (Map:  Brazil, 
H  4).  Its  srea  i«  U.i. »;,"):!  square  miles,  exclud- 
ing the  disputed  portiiiu  of  (Juiana.  The  '4urfacc 
consists  of  plateaus  risini,'  from  the  here  narrow 
Amazonian  valley  to  a  licight  of  2500  feet  in  the 
north  and  south.  The  Amazon  Hirer  with  its 
extensive  estuary  takes  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  State,  and  the  adjoining  low  lands  are  inun- 
dated during  the  rainy  season,  fts  two  large 
tributaries,  the  Tapajos  and  the  Xinpu,  an(l  the 
ajstem  of  the  Tocantins,  give  the  State  a  net- 
wmlc  of  navigable  waterways,  and  thus  remove 
one  of  the  greatest  ohHtacles  in  the  way  of  in- 
dustrial development  in  St>utli  American  e.iuii- 
tries — lack  of  tran'ip<irtat  if)n  faeilitii  -;.  The  cli- 
mate is  tempered  by  the  trade  winds,  and  ii  on 
the  triiola  not  unhealthful.  Afost  of  Die  low 
lands  nre  covered  with  dense  forests,  which  yield 


the  most  important  proiluct,  fis  well  as  t!ie  eliief 
source  of  rtveaue.  ^^i  faui — rublter.  Agriculture 
is  as  yet  undeveloped  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  population.  Some  foodstuffs  have  to  be  im- 
portwi.  liesidea  rubber,  the  anttual  export  of  which 
exceeds  22,000  tons,  I'arfl  exports  yearly  large 
quantities  of  cacao,  cinchona,  couniariu,  glue, 
and  liidrs.  Most  of  tile  <  \[)tirts  to  New  York 
and  Liverpool.  The  mineral  deposits  of  Parft 
are  Itelievcd  t«  be  extensive,  but  so  far  very  little 
has  been  done  toward  their  ezploitatum.  ParA 
has  no  railways  with  the  exoeption  of  a  short  lino 
from  the  capital  (  Par'i]  to  the  coast.  Tlie  popu- 
lation of  I'arA  was  only  328,455  in  18iM).  The 
Indians  are  mostly  eiviliwd.  The  capital  is 
Farfl. 

PABJL,  or  Beijim.    The  capital  of  the  State 

of  Para.  IJrazil.  ;^ituated  on  the  -outheast  slioreof 
tlnj  rarii  ettluury  (tj.v.),  Hii  mjh's  from  tlie  m-ean, 
and  1°  27'  south  of  the  equator  (Map:  Brazil, 
II  4).  Viewed  from  the  harbor  it  presents  a 
picturesque  appearance  with  its  nunwrous 
churches  and  white  houses  half  hidden  amid 
luxuriant  tropical  folia^'c.  The  streets  are  in 
general  narrow  ami  ill-]iaved,  but  sonic  of  tlicm 
are  wide  and  straight,  and  there  are  several 
spacious  avenues  lined  with  trees.  The  principal 
building  is  the  cathedral,  dating  from  1720. 
There  are  a  tycenm  and  other  schools,  a  public 
library,  a  mu>eiim,  a  large  hotanieal  garden,  and 
many  btientilie,  litcrar}',  ami  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  Government  buildings  are  plain  struc- 
tures. The  harbor  has  20  feet  of  water,  and, 
being  situated  at  the  principal  cntraooe  f^  ships 
into  the  Amazon  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  where  it  is  comparatively  near  to  the 
conmien-ial  countries  of  Europe,  Pan'i  lias  he- 
come  an  important  trade  centre.  Its  chief  ex- 
ports are  rubber,  cacao,  and  colonial  wares.  The 
rubber  export  exceeds  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  having  in  1898  amounted  to  31,882.883 
pound-',  with  n  vninc  of  about  $fl8,8.oO,0(K).  The 
total  valufc  of  the  e.\|>orts  in  the  same  year  wn^ 
about  $72,000,000,  which  shows  an  increase  of 
100  per  cent,  during  the  preceding  five  years. 
The  population  has  increased  six-fold  during  the 
last  half  century,  the  inhabitants  numbering  90,- 
122  in  1806.  Parfl  is  the  sent  of  a  United  States 
consul. 

Pard  was  founded  iu  IGlii.  but  was  an  unim- 
portant place  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
ccntuiy.  During  the  disas^trous  racial  and  social 
strifes  of  183S-48  the  population  fell  from  25.000 
to  li).0O0,  and  it  was  still  further  reduce<l  by  the 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  1850.  Since  that 
year,  however,  it  ha«  gTOWn  rapidly. 

PARA  (Pers.  pHra,  piece,  portion).  A  coin 
of  copper,  silver,  or  mixed  metal,  though  niost 
p  iierally  of  eo|.|K  r.  in  u?<o  in  Turk4-y  and  Egypt; 
it  is  the  fortii'th  part  of  a  pinstre.  is  divided  into 
three  aspers.  and  varies  much  in  value,  owing  to 
the  debased  and  complicated  condition  of  the 
Turkish  coinage.  Pieces  of  five  paras  are  also 
in  w^c.  The  para  is  equal  to  alx>ut  one  mill 
(American)  in  Turkey,  and  a  little  more  in 
Elgypt, 

PAHABLE  (OF.  parahle,  parahoJe,  Fr.  para- 
huh\  friiin  Lilt,  parabola,  parafiole,  from  Gk. 
iropa^Xi},  conipai  i-"n,  juxt  ip<>-it  ion,  parable, 
parabola,  from  rapapdWuf,  pnmhnUr\n,  to  throw 
licside,  to  compare,  from  rapi.  para,  benidc.  be- 
yond -f  (UkKKmf,  balieiHf  to  throw).  A  short  nar- 
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rative,  founded  upon  any  real  event  in  nature  or 
human  eX]>eriencv,  intended  tu  convey  a  moral  or 
religioua  meaning.  The  parable  is  best  known 
from  its  use  in  the  Bible.  In  the  Old  Tentanient 
it  is  not  of  very  common  «>ccurrence.  Tlic  five 
e.vampleA  which  aUmit  of  the  leaHt  question  ure: 

(1)  The  prophet  Nathan's  purulilc  of  the  poor 
man  with  Uw  one  ew«  lamb,  told  to  King  David 

(II.  Sam.  xii.  1-4) ;  (2)  tlie  story  of  the  woman 
of  Tckoa  concemirifr  her  wtm  ( II.  Sam.  xiv.  5  7)  ; 

(3)  the  tale  of  tht-  piuplat  regarding  the  escaped 
captive,  told  to  King  Ahab  (I.  KingM  xx.  39-40)  ; 

(4)  Jehovah's  rebuking  song  of  the  vineyard  (Is. 
V.  1-0)  ;  and  (5)  the  parable  of  planting  and 
threnliing  (Ifl.  xxviii.  24-28).  Ancient  .Tewiah 
writings  outside  the  Bible  abound  in  parables. 
JesUH  of  Xii/^in'tli  \\iis  the  great  iii:i>tt  r  in  tlu  ir 
use.  In  the  Mew  Testament  the  word  |>a ruble 
occurH  48  times  in  the  Synoptic  Cospels,  but 
nowhere  else  except  twice  in  the  Epistle  to  tlie 
Hebrews.  It  designates  eitlier  a  short  nanrative 
d'  iL'ii  I  to  convey  spiritual  truth,  such  as  the 
panibic  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  8  sqq.),  or, 
more  rarely,  a  popular  proverb,  such  as  "IMiysi- 
ci$M,  heal  tbyaeU'  (Luke  iv.  23).  Hence  many 
of  the  utteranoes  of  Jesus,  which  arc  commonly 
regarded  as  proverbs  ('consider  the  lilies,'  'salt 
of  the  earth,'  "light  under  a  bushel")  might  be 
classified  as  parnljlcs.  Tlu'  will-known  jiaraldes 
of  Jesus  were  taken  from  the  natural  scenen  and 
events  of  common  life  with  which  He  and  His 
disciples  were  familiar.  In  the  art  with  which 
He  seixed  upon  and  illustrated  the  supreme 
piiinf  in  a  fiaraMc  Tlo  iipvct  lias  Isot^n  surpa^sfvl. 
He  maile  both  nature  and  history  a  jiarahlr-  of 
which  the  Kingdom  of  (lod  is  the  spirit\ial  in- 
terpretation. For  definition  of  the  parable  and 
astudyof  tlioeespolcen  by  Jesus,  consult:  Fivncli* 
A'o/r*  OH  the  Parrthlft  of  Our  Lord  (New  Y<irk, 
18.51);  also  fJiilliric  The  Pnrahhs  (London, 
Isdii)  ;  Bruce.  Thv  J'nrnhulir  Teaching  of  Chritt 
( 18S)2) ;  JUlicher,  Die  Olcichnisreden  Jcau  (Frei- 
buri;,  1899). 

PABABOLA  (Neo  Lat,  from  Gk.  TopafioXi, 
paraboU,  comparison,  juxtaposition,  parable,  pa. 
nliola).  A  oonie  section  cut  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  ekment  of  the  cone.    When  the  plane 

coincides  with  it-s 
pn  r a  1  id    rlcinciit . 

the  panihola  as- 
sumes the  limiting 
fonn  of  a  straight 
line.  The  parabola 

iiiu\'  a  1-1}  l>e  df- 
liiii<l  u>  the  locus 
of  a  [Hiint  whose 
distance  from  a 
fixed  point  <the 
focus)  is  equal  to 
its  distance  from  a 
fixed  straight  line 
(the  directrix),  i.e. 
its  eccentricity  (^.t.)  is  I.  From  this  defini- 
tion its  construction  readily  follows,  l^et  DD* 
(Fig.  1)  Iff.  the  tixeii  straight  line  or  direc- 
trix, and  V  tlie  lixctl  jmint  or  f<n-us.  Draw 
a  i>erpendicular  to  tiic  directrix,  passing 
through  the  focus,  and  this  will  be  the  axis 
of  the  curve.  The  point  O  on  the  axis,  half 
way  between  P  and  DIX,  will  evidently  be  a 
point  on  the  curve.  To  find  otlier  points  on 
tlie  curve  draw  a  series  of  lines  parallel  tg  the 


Fia.  1. 


directrix  and  cutting  tlie  axis  XX'  in  M^,  M,  ¥, 
M„  . . .  With  F  as  a  centre  and  ZM,  as  a  radins, 
describe  an  arc  cutting  the  perpendicular  througli 
M,  in  P,  and  Qi;  with  F  as  a  centre  and  ZM,  as  a 
radius,  dcscrilH'  a  circle  cutting'  the  perpendicular 
through  M,  iu  V,  and  Q,;  and  t»o  on.  The  points 
P„  Pf..,  Q,,  Q|...,  are  then  points  on  a 
parabola.  FU  is  called  the  lattts  rectum  or 
parameter,  and,  as  Is  evident  from  the  eonstnie- 
titm,  ft|uals  twice  the  distance  hetwi.t'n  flic  f>Mns 
nnd  tlirectri.x.  The  curve  may  \jc  dc.-.iriUe<l 
incctianically  in  the  following  iiiunner:  ilove  a 
right-angled  triangle  with  one  perpendicular  side 
coinciding  with  the  dirsciriz;  a  firing  equal 
in  length  to  the  other  perpendicular  side  has 
one  end  fastened  to  the  outer  vertex  of  the 
triangle  and  the  other  to  the  f<K  ii>;  a  |K  n>  il 
resting  against  the  lower  side  of  the  triangle  and 
holding  the  string  taut  will  trace  a  parabola. 

The  Cartesian  equation  of  the  parabola*  its 
axis  being  taken  as  the  X-axb  and  its  vertex  as 

the  origin,  in  y*  —  4px,  where  p  is  the  ilist.uiee 
between  the  focus  and  the  vertex,  its  polar 
equfttioD,  the  foeui  bei^g  the  pole,  is 

2p 

— cos^' 


4/>  cn«^ 


when  the  vertex  is  taken  as  pole.  Tlic  following 
are  fictnic  of  the  most  importiint  properties  of  l!ic 
parabola:  (1)  Any  line  RH  (Fig.  2)  parallel  to 
the  X-«zi8  is  a  diameter,  i.e;.  hiseeta  a  ays- 


/  1 

T  ^ 

/ 

- 

1 

/      M  n 

Fio-  2. 

teni  of  parallel  chords,  ns  tlmso  parallel  to 
l'<,);  (2)  the  subnormal  ilN'  is  constant  and 
equal  to  the  semi-latus  rectum  FK;  (3)  if  the 
tangent  through  P  cuts  the  X-axis  in  T.  and  if 
the  normal  at  P  cuts  the  X-axis  in  N,  the  focu? 
F  is  equidistant  from  I*.  T,  and  N;  (4)  the 
an^'lc  DPT  =  angle  X'lT'  is  equal  to  the  angle 
ii'K,  or  the  tangent  at  any  point  makes  equal 
angles  with  the  axis  of  the  cur\-e  and  the  focal 
rndius  to  the  point  of  contact  (these  last  two 
pro|>ertie«  furnish  simple  methods  for  drawing 
tangents  to  the  parabola)  ;  (")  flirou^-h  .my 
point  in  the  plane,  three  noriaaU  can  be  drawn 
to  the  parabola;  (6)  the  tangent^i  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  any  focal  diord  PL  intersect  at  a 
point  0  on  the  dlTectrlx,  and  at  right  angles; 
(7)  a  perpendicular  from  the  foru>  F  upon  a 
tangent  St)  nieets  this  tangent  at  a  |H^int  I  on 
the  t.iugcnt  thron^h  tlic  \crlc\;  (S)  a  tani.'''nt 
HE  Rt  the  end  of  a  diameter  Itli  is  {mrallel  to 
the  chords  bisected  by  that  dianjeter,  of  which 
PQ  is  one  and  the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of 
TK)  interseet  up<m  the  corresponding  diameter 
SIl  :  f<>)  the  area  of  a  parabolic  sc'^inK'tit  ORPQ 
is  I  of  the  triangle  KPQ  on  the  same  ba^  and 
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having'  fht-  same  1i<-i;:]it ;  (10)  the  psnibola  has 

no  mil  liiliU'  a.-.,vuii>tute!*. 

Concave  rcllectin;?  mirrors  are  often  formed  so 
that  all  axial  aevtiuiu  are  equal  parabolas.  Xo 
eueh  s  mirror,  all  parallel  rays  or  Hj^ht  are  re- 

fleeted  to  1In»  focus;  and,  conver'^Iy.  if  a  lij^ht 
be  pl;u-c<l  at  the  focus  of  such  a  mirror,  ik-i  rajs 
will  h(-  r.  lli'ctfil  in  u  narnllcl  ixMicil.  If  a  body 
were  }>rujccled  upward  and  obliquely  to  the  di- 
rection of  graviqr,  it  would,  if  undiaturbed  by 
any  other  force  except  gravity,  aeeutatebr  de- 
««nbe  a  parabola  whoee  ax!«  m  wrtieaf  and 
wliosp  vertex  is  the  hif»he'-t  [loint  icaclinl  liy  the 
b<Kiy.  The  term  parabola  i-  iisid  ui  uiiulytjis, 
more  generally,  to  denote  that  ( la>>  of  curves  in 
which  eowe  power  of  the  ordinate  i^  proportional 
to  a  lower  power  of  the  oorreeponding  abecissa. 
TliU-s  the  fonniioii"  p;irabola  a!>ovr  jjiven  lias  the 
equation  tf'  ~  kx,  liie  cubical  panii>oIa  has  the 
equation  y  =  a  -\-  bx  -\-  c.i--  +  dx',  the  simplest 
form  being  y  =  tar*  and  the  Bcmi-cubical  paral>ola, 
y  =  kxl  or  y*  =  fcx".  The  hiet  nientione<l  curve 
ia  also  known  as  the  Neilenn  paral>ola,  because  it 
wan  rectified  by  William  Neil  (1G57). 

For  the  v.iriouH  curves  l>earin|{  tin-  name  para- 
bola, consult:  Hrocard,  \otca  dc  liibliographie 
dea  courhm  gromitriquea  ( Bar^le-Dufl;  1897; 
purtie  cfjniplC'nicntsnrc,  IHDfl). 

PAR'ABOLA'NI  (  I.4it.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
■wcLpd^oXot,  jxii'ibtiliiK.  rcikh'SM,  from  vapafidWiw, 
parabaUcitif  to  throw  bei»ide,  to  compare).  A 
clasa  of  fimctionaries  In  the  early  Cliurch  by 
some  writers  rectconed  as  membem  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  ine1iit!i>d  in  the  minor  orders,  liut  more 
probably  ri''i;,n<ms  u-sociut inns,  wlio-r  cliicf  duty 
waa  to  tend  the  sitk,  vvliether  in  *>niiimrv  dis- 
eases or  in  times  of  |»estilence.  They  r<<  t  ivtd 
their  name  from  the  boldness  with  which  they 
exposed  themselves  to  danger  of  contai^ion.  By 
some,  the  association  is  believe<l  to  have  orig- 
inated at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  a  great  pesti- 
IciUT  iirxlrr  till-  I'>i>hop  Diunysiys  in  the  third 
century.  Tbcy  were  certainly  vrry  nuiiiorous  at 
Alexandria,  amountii^  to  sonic  'yM  or  tioo,  hut 
wcnre  aho  enrdled  in  otiier  churcbeti.  We  find 
them  at  Epheaus,  at  the  time  of  the  council  in 
440,  and  at  Constantinople  under  Justinian.  The 
parulHilani  are  made  the  subject  oi  format  legis- 
lation by  Tlieodosius  the  Younger.  At  flrst  they 
were  subject  to  the  Pra-fectus  Augustalis,  but 
a  later  decree  placed  them  directly  under  the 
authority  of  the  bishop.  They  seem  to  have  been 
mainly  from  the  lower  classes  and  with  a  tend- 
ency to  disorder.  Aitrr  the  time  ol  Juatiniaii 
they  are  not  lueulioucd. 

PABABQLOID  (from  Gk.  9»ptfM4,  para- 
holl^,  parabolfi  -f-  efJoi,  cidos,  form).  A  solid 
w  hoM!   surfiico   lias   the  equation   Aor' +  Bi/*  — 

2Lz  =  0,  or  ^  4-^  =  2cz.    (See  Co<jBDlNATES.) 

If  B  is  positive,  the  surface  is  called  an  elUptio 
paraboloid;  if  H  is  nc",' i( ivc.  a  hypirbolic  para- 
boloid. The  He<*ljotj»  of  the  former  made  bj'  the 
eocirdinatc  planes,  x  —  0,  y  =  0.  are  imrabolas 
h&viiM  a  common  axis.  The  section  by  any  plane 
paralnl  to  ar  =  0  on  the  poeitive  side  is  a  real 
ellipse;  on  the  negative  side  the  s«'clion  is  imagi- 
nary. The  sections  of  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid 
made  by  the  planes  x  =  0.  v  —  (i  arc  parabolas, 
hut  the  sections  made  by  planes  |iaitiUfi  to  2  =  0 
are  hyperbolas.  The  section  made  by  the  plane 
a  =  0  is  two  intersecting  straight  lines,  the  limit- 


in<»  form  of  the  other  liyix'rliolas.  The  hyperbolic 
parabo!rii<l  in  u  s|ni  iul  ia.-.»'  of  the  hyperboloid  of 
one  slii'ct.  aiirl  hence  is  a  ruled  surface  (q.v.). 
A  paraboloid  of  revolution  is  formed  by  revolv- 
ing a  parabola  about  its  principal  axis.  Its 
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equation  is  x*  +  y*  — -i)):.  Sit-liona  of  such  a 
figure  perpcndieular  •  >  1  I :  '  axis  of  revolution 
arc  circles.  The  term  pfiruboloidal  is  applied 
to  bodice  having  the  general  form  of  a  para- 
boloid, a  form  oommonly  found  in  eoneave  nh 
fleetii^  mirrors.   See  Pababola. 

PABACATTT,  pa'rft-kA-tJRJ'.  A  town  of  the 
State  of  Minas  (leraes,  Brasil,  near  the  borders 
of  the  fttate  of  (loyaz,  situated  450  miles  north- 
west of  nio  (le  .Janeiro  (Map:  Brazil.  H  7  ).  The 
town  was  founded  near  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  waa  formerly  famous  for  its 
rich  gold  wiuhings.  Now  its  chief  induatriei 
are  stoeic-raiab^;  and  tin  c«Itiv«tion  of  sugar- 
CBtv  uii  J  coffee.   Its  population  is  about  10,000. 

PABA0BI/8XIS.  The  assumed  name  of  Phi- 
lippus  Anreolus  Paracelsus  Tlieophrastus  Bom- 

hastiis  von  TTrhrn'ii'im  (14D0  or  tt3-ir)11).  A 
(jerman  jihysi'  im  ami  chemist.  He  was  horn  at 
Kinsie<]t-]n,  - /.  ji  iTland,  the  son  of  n  physician 
and  chenii&'t,  W  ilhelm  Bombast  von  liotieniieim ; 
he  reccive<l  his  early  education  from  his  father, 
and  at  sixteen  he  went  to  Basel  University,  but 
soon  abandoned  it  for  the  study  of  chemistry 
and  alchemy  under  Witheinina,  Bisliop  of  Wnrtz- 
burg.  lie  traveled  widely,  sustaining  himself  by 
irregular  practice,  and  collecting  a  vast  amount 
of  miscellaneous  medical  knowledge.  Ue  served 
scmie  time  aa  a  military  surgeon  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, Denmark,  and  Italy,  and  learned  practical 
metallurgy  at  the  mines  in  Tyrol  belonging  to 
the  Fugger  family,  who  were  eelehrated  for  lh«  ir 
patronage  of  art  and  science.  Here  he  appears 
to  iiave  studied  diligently,  investigating  the 
proeesses  of  prepuring  metals,  and  making  experi- 
ments as  to  tiieir  medicinal  virtues.  His  cures, 
real  or  pretended,  l>erame  voiced  abroad,  and  he 
was  called  to  j>res».iil>e  for  many  of  the  great 
men  of  his  day.  Erasmus  was  one  of  his  pa- 
tients. At  the  recommendation  of  (Ecolampadius 
he  was,  in  1526.  appointed  professor  of  physic 
and  surgery  at  Bas«>l,  when  he  inaugurated  his 
career  as  a  teacher  by  publicly  hiirniiig  the  works 
of  Galen,  ami  (ienoniieiiif:  the  Arabian  masters, 
whose  teachings  were  then  generally  followed. 
He  also  flouted  tradition  by  lecturing  in  German 
instead  of  Latin.  His  defiance  of  tradition,  in 
addition  to  his  arrogance,  vanity,  and  dnmken. 
nrs<j.  provoked  the  most  hittir  aiiini<isity  of  the 
regular  faculty,  and  he  «af»  eomix  Ihti  to  leave 
the  university.  He  resumed  his  wanderings. 
Wherever  he  went  he  excited  the  r^^iar  faculty 
to  a  state  of  violent  hatred,  not  wliolly  un- 
deserved. At  Salsburg  he  gave  offense  awl  waa 
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thrown  from  ft  window  by  the  aerriuits  of  a 
physicinn,  and  had  his  neck  tiroken  hj  the  fall. 

He  wa.s  linn  ;>l>»>iit  forty  years  old. 

In  spite*  uf  luH  turbulent  life  and  chnrlatan 
mcthodM,  Paracelsus  exerted  a  profound  influence 
Upon  the  medical  beliefs  of  his  time  and  of  sue- 
ceeding  centuries.  He  strudc  at  the  weak  points 
of  the  prevailing  system  of  medicine;  he  de- 
stroyed tlie  'Immoral  pathology'  (which  was 
founded  on  the  belief  that  iti^mses  dejMrult'il 
ui»on  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  bile,  phlegni,  or 
blood),  and  taught  that  diseases  were  actual  en- 
tities, and  were  to  be  combated  with  spectflo 
rentpdies.  He  improved  pharmacy  and  thera* 
peulii  H.  marie  some  now  pheniical  compminds, 
and  strove  to  reduce  the  overdosing  thea  prac- 
ticed. .\  large  number  of  medical  works  are 
attributed  to  him,  manjr  of  which  were  written 
hy  his  followers,  and  some,  it  is  declared,  by  his 
enemies,  in  order  to  injure  his  reputation.  ^larx 
admits  only  ten  as  genuine,  and  Hllser  twenty- 
four.  Tlif  earliest  priiid-il  work  was  Practica 
P,  Theuphraati  I'aruccisus  (Augsburg,  1529). 
OoUeeted  editions  of  his  writings  appeared  in 
Qennan  at  Basel  in  1589-91,  in  i603-05,  and  in 
1618,  Latin  editions  in  1603  06  and  1658  (Ge- 
neva). For  his  life  amsult:  M.  B.  Lessing 
(Berlin.  1839);  Mook  ( W  drzburg.  1870);  Hart- 
mann  (  l-fiminn,  ISSi'.i  ;  Kahlbauni  (l?:»si-l,  18!»4)  ; 
and  Netzhamnier  (Einaiedeln,  ItJOl).  Coiinult 
also  Hartinann,  (triutdriat  dvr  Lchrcn  des  Theo- 
phnutut  Pancetam  wm  Hohenheim  (Leipiijg* 
1898),  and  The  Hermetiet  and  Atohemieal  Writ- 
ings   '  ^' '      7su«  (Ix)ndon,  1894). 

PABACHUTE,  pflr'A-shOTt'  (Fr.  parachute, 
from  ML.  perare,  to  guard  against,  prevent,  Lat. 
parare,  to  prepare  -f  Fr.  chtttc,  fall,  OF.  vhcute, 
chcnite.  It.  caduta,  fall,  from  Lat.  cnrfrrr,  to  fall ) . 
A  dcvicf  lor  llic  [uirjui-c  uf  'liiniiiishing  the  veloc- 
ity of  a  fallini.'  iHniy  and  used  by  ai^ronauts  ns  a 
means  of  (Icsccuding  from  balloons.  The  parachute 
ameralljr  takes  the  form  of  a  large  umbrella.  Its 
Invention  is  nocredited  to  Sebastian  Lenormand, 
and  thf  <!i  \  ii>'  was  used  by  him  in  17S1  in  mak- 
ing a  di'sifiit  fn^m  an  upper  window  oi  ti  house 
in  Lyons.  The  first  descent  from  a  biilloon  was 
made  by  Garnerin  in  Paris  in  1707,  in  which  a 
parachute  23  fett  in  diameter,  eompoeed  of  a 
number  of  gores  of  onnvas.  was  emj>l()ycd.  In 
this  parachute  a  wicker  basket  wua  suspended 
from  a  lnwi[i  S  feet  in  dinmettT  ^nintwliat  Ix'low 
the  top  of  tlie  umbrella-shaped  surfao'.  In  its 
usual  form,  the  parachute  is  made  oi  canvas, 
being  attached  to  the  balloon  so  as  to  hang  loose 
durinjor  the  ascent,  and  to  spread  out  and  offer 
a  resisting  siirfare  an  soon  as  it  in  separntrri  from 
the  balloon  and  l>e{;ins  to  fall.  For  a  weight  of 
220  poundn.  which  im  hul<\s  that  of  the  passenger 
as  well  as  of  the  aipparatus,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  surface  aliout  40  feet  in  diameter  in  order 
to  reduce  the  velocity  to  a  rate  of  atwut  3%  feet 
per  Jieeond.  ITnder  the  pw^isure  of  the  air  such 
a  surface  would  become  concave  and  would  Tiifa-^- 
ure  about  3.5  feet  across.  The  <'ar  or  basket  is 
8Uj)pf>rted  by  cords  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
canvaa,  and  sometimes  there  in  a  heavier  cord  or 
girth  which  paiw^i  over  the  top  of  .the  parachute 
and  <'arrioa  the  lar^jcr  part  of  wi  i^lit.  Tlicrc 
is  generally  a  small  opi-iiing  at  lli<»  t"|)  to  allow 
-  till  i.f  tlio  air  In  pass  out.  and  this  srrvcs  (o 
kvrp  the  paracliutc  stcadv  in  its  pro|)or  position 
!iu-i  jin-vent  swinging,  Tto  concavc  fluriace  has 
al«o  been  divided  into  compartments  with  trana- 


vene  partitions  for  this  same  purpose,  and  each 
compartment  has  a  small  opening  to  permit  of 

tl-i'  r-.-:.:-;i|ir.  ,if  ih.'  air. 

FA&ADE  (Fr.  parade,  show,  halt  on  horse- 
back, from  Sp.,  Port,  parada,  halt,  parade,  from 
parar,  to  halt.  pt(i>aro,  from  l^it.  jiarare,  to 
prepare;  connected  with  (roftop,  tporon,  I  pre- 
pared), iu  its  original  sense,  a  prepared  ground, 
but  ajpplied  also  to  the  oourtjard  of  a  castle  or 
fortification,  and  afterwards  to  any  inclosed  and 
level  stretoh  of  ^-round.  In  every  barracks,  fort, 
or  uruiy  post  there  is  a  parade  ground  upon 
which  the  regiment  assembles  and  is  formed  for 
inspection  or  ceremony.  Regimental  parade  is 
conducted  as  follows:  The  regiment  may  be 
formed  in  lum,  in  line  of  platoon  colunuui  at 
eloee  interval,  or  in  line  M  maaeea.  On  the 
soundinj,'  of  the  assembly,  companii  s  ar.-  fiprnw-'l 
and  inspected.  At  adjutant's  call,  baltalious 
are  formed  in  line;  battalion  adjutants,  taking 

est  in  front  of  the  centre  of  their  reapeetive 
ttalions,  reeeive  the  reports  of  the  first 
sergeant*,  and  present  the  battalions  to  the  bat- 
talion luiiiinaiiders.  When  this  is  nci^omplished, 
u'ljiitnnt's  villi  is  aLraiu  souiuK'il ;  the  regi- 
ment is  formed  iu  lino,  wiili  o\mi  ranks,  cacli 
battalioa  at  the  parade  rest.  The  adjutant 
tiien  eommanda  Bound  off,  and  takes  post  aiz 
paces  to  the  right  of  tm  colonel.  The  band, 
playing  in  quick  time,  passes  in  front  of  the 
adjutant  and  field  officers,  to  the  left  of  the 
regiment,  and  back  to  its  post  on  the  right,  when 
it  cesses.  The  adjutant  then  ridea  out  in  front 
of  the  regiment,  and,  bringing  the  regiment  to 
attention,  gives  the  commands:  ( 1 )  Carry  anna; 
(2)  Present  amis,  after  which  he  turns  abnot, 
and  reports  to  the  colonel:  ir.  the  parade  ia 
formed  ;"  the  colonel  acknowledges  the  salute,  and 
directs  him  back  to  his  post;  the  staff  officer!* 
and  the  colonel  draw  awords;  and  the  latter 
proceeds  to  give  such  orders  in  the  manual  exer- 
cises as  ho  may  desire.  After  the  command 
order  arms,  the  adjutant  is  ordere<l  to  receive 
the  reports,  swords  are  returned,  battalion  ad- 
jutants are  marched  out  six  paces  in  front  of 
company  officers;  commencing  on  the  right,  each 
adjutant  salutes  and  reports  the  strength  of  his 
battalion;  they  are  then  ordered  to  return  to 
their  post,  nml  tlio  n'^zimenta!  ailjulatit  n'jK.rts 
to  the  colonel.  After  the  report  is  acknowledged, 
the  colonel  gives  the  command  PubUHh  the  or- 
dertt  atr>  on  which  tli«  adjutant  faces  the  regi- 
ment,  and  reads  the  orders  of  the  dajr.  The 
ofliccra  theti  form  before  the  colorifl.  who  gives 
whatever  directions  are  necessary,  and  the  cvre- 
niony  is  concluded.  Tlic  hand  plays,  and  th<» 
various  component  parts  are  marened  off  to  their 
quarters  for  disminal. 

Parade  is  also  used  as  a  term  in  fencing,  par- 
ticularly by  those  of  the  French  school.  It  is  a 
guard  position,  designe<i  to  meet  or  p.-irry 
thruats,  the  English  equivalent  for  which  is 
parr^. 

PABADISE  (OF.,  Fr,  paradis,  from  Tjit. 
jtaradisua,  from  Gk.  wapdSturot,  paradrisoa,  parlc. 
Paradise,  from  Av.  pairidafyn,  inclo«ure) .  A 
word  found  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  (;re**k 
writers  frimi  Xenophon  on,  as  n  term  for  the 
gr<>at  hunting  and  filtasurc  parks  of  the  Per- 
sian kingx.  It  is  the  word  translated  'forest*  in 
Nchcniiah  ii.  8,  and  that  rendered  by  'on-hard' 
in  the  Song  of  Songs  iv.  13  and  Eccleaiastea  ii.  5 ; 
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this  original  sen.se  of  'pnrk'  npix'ars  in  En^ilish 
literature.    Tlie  word  was  adopted  by  the  Greek 
trunjilators  of  the  Old  Tcatanjeut  for  the  'garden' 
in  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  8,  and  in  other  bibiieal  leler- 
encM  to  Eiden,  q.v. ) .  The  later  ivlif^otu  noti<»i 
is  bound  up  with  the  .Tpwish  mystirnl  thought 
concerning  the  Garden  uf  JMrn.    This  was  sup- 
posed to  be  .still  in  cxisieiui-  in  snnio  remote  and 
mysteriously  inaccessible  place   (Gen.  iii.  24), 
to  which  the  apocalyptic  thought  of  Judaism, 
from  the  aeoona  eentuiy  b.o.,  added  the  notion 
that  it  WH  reaerved  as  the  future  abode  of  the 
righteous.    This  thought  is  tiist  fully  drvi  hipod 
by  the  Book  of  Enoch    (<j.v.),  which  locates 
Paradise  variously,  in  the  west  (like  the  classic 
Isles  of  the  Blest),  in  the  north  (with  the  Mount 
of  God),  or  In  the  eaat  (with  Ck»iesm).  Accord- 
ing to  this  first  stage  of  thought  Piiradisr  is  a 
place  of  sensual  delight.    It  was  also  the  aluide 
of  the  l\Nn  .saints  wlm  iiad  Ix-rii  tran^latt-d  from 
this  world,  Enoch  and  Klijah.     But  ihv  rapid 
development  of  estliatology  grew  impatient  of 
waiting  for  the  Day  of  Judgment  for  the  decision 
of  the  fate  of  the  dead,  and  In  the  flr»t  century 
11.C.  Paradise  became  the  intermediate  mImkIc  of 
all  the  righteous.    Yet  a  further  step  took  place 
in  the  apiritualization  of  the  idea.    Just  as 
Jeruaalem  was  euppoaed  to  be  myetically  pre- 
served in  the  tiearena  until  the  day  of  redemptiott 
(cf.  T^v.  xxi.  xxii.) ,  so  was  Paradise  caught  up 
into  the  celestial  sptu  rt-.H,  and  thither  the  spirits 
of  the  faithful  were  conveyed  upon  death.  This 
view  appeal*  at  length  in  the  Book  of  the  Secreta 
of  Enoch  (or  Slavonic  Enoch,  q.v.),  which  1o< 
eatcs  Paradise  in  the  third  of  tlic  si  \  en  heavens, 
and  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  by 
Luke  xxiii.  43  (cf.  xvi.  23  sqq.)  and  II.  Cor. 
xii.  2.  At  the  aarae  time  there  was  uncertainty 
whether  this  wan  th#  final  abode  of  the  saints, 
Jewish  theology  n  iniirin;,'  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
In  Revelations  ii.  7  Paradise  seems  to  lie  synony- 
mous with  heaven.     Kveii  in  tlicM-  sjiirit ualizcd 
eonceptiona  the  imagery  of  the  ancient  Garden 
of  Eden  appears  still  in  the  Tree  of  Life  and  the 
Water  of  Life.    T)io  Xcw  Ti  ■^t.inicnt  di*-*  not 
add  to  the  idea  uf  I'arailise,  Init  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  return  of  Clui^t  to  eonsuniniattj 
Uis  kingdom  develoj)ed  the  notion  of  Paradi.se  as 
the  place  of  departed  saints,  where  they  arc  sup- 
posed to  'sleep  in  Je«us,'  and  at  the  same  time  to 
enjoy  my.stie  fellowship  with  Him  and  with  the 
saints  on  earth.    In  nieilia-val  l]iei>hi;.'y  tlie-^^  dis- 
tinctions are  exactly  drawn,  wiiereas  in  most 
Protestant  theology  the   doctrine  of  Paradise 
remains  indistinct,  and  in  popular  Protestantism 
Paradise  is  equivalent  to  neawn.    In  Islam  the 
crass  Jrwish  notion  of  Paradise  was  taken  over 
and  still  further  scn»uali/AHi ;  it  remains  a  gar- 
den full  of  all  carnal  delights.     (Sec  Moham- 
lifEDAznaM.)    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
idea  of  a  garden  has  always  appealed  to  the 
Semitic  mind,  which,  accustunud  to  the  desert, 
takes  the  well-waterc<l  garden  as  the  tyjw  of 
heaven ;  but  Occidental  thought  has  stripped  the 
theolosical  idea  of  this  picturesque  connotation. 
Consult:  Gnnkel,  SchUpfutifj  und  Chao»  (03t- 
tingcn.    isrt."!  ;    Churles.    K'^i  halnlofiy,  Hrttrcw, 
Jetcish,  and  t'Art«/t«n  (London,  ISKO)  ;  Ilagen- 
hftdif    Hiittory   of   Christian    DoctrituH  (Eng. 
trans.,  Edinburgh,  1880) ;  Salmond^  The  Okria- 
Ham  Doetrmt  ^ /msMff alt «y  (ib.,  1897).  Bet 
Bschatoloot;  ujukTsn. 


PABADISE  LOBT.  An  epic  poem  by  John 
Milton,  published  in  1667.  The  idea  of  a  great 
epic  had  filled  Milton's  mind  for  many  years;  at 
first  the  legend  of  King  Arthur  attracted  him,  but 
he  chose  at  last  the  story  of  the  fall  of  man, 
attempted  in  English  by  Ca>dmon  and  Floteher. 
Milton  may  have  been  inducnced  by  Andreini  n 
drama  Adamo,  ahoul  KUO.  ami  Joost  van  V'on- 
del'a  drama  Lucifer,  1654.  The  poem  is  a  state- 
ly creation  of  life  and  action  heyond  mortal 

•scope. 

PABADISE  OF  FOOLS,  The.  One  of  the 
four  divisions  of  Limbo,  the  Limbua  Fatuorum, 
reserved  for  fool^  idiots^  and  lunatics;  but  at 
present  the  term  denotes  the  state  of  mind  of  one 

;,.,],, f,;  i-.,;..  ),„j,i,.:  .^ikJ  oxpcrtatinns. 

PABADISE  BEGAXNED.  A  poem  by  John 
Slilton  (1071).    It  supplements  the  ParrnKsa 

Lost,  but  is  written  in  a  colder,  more  severe 
style.    It  is  in  fart  a  paraphrase  of  the  narra- 

ti\e  of  the  re'i:|i-  liinii  in  tlx'  (Josjiels.  a  dra- 
matic dialogue  helween  two  voices,  good  and  evil. 

PASADI80,  pS'rft.de'KA,  II  (It.,  The  Para- 
dise).   T!;i  1  :  >  T,urt  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy. 

PABAPOXIDES,  pfir'F&-dOx^-dez  (Neo-Lat. 
nom.  p}.,  from  Ok.  vo^Sofn,  paradosms,  Incredible, 

from  vapd.  para,  beside.  iK-yond  -j- M(a,  (fo2>a,  opin- 
ion, htlief.  f rom  Jo^ciJ',  ilukein,  to  seem).  An  im- 
|>ortant  ami  eharaeteristic  fossil  trih>l>ite  of  the 
Middle  Cambrian  rocks  of  North  America,  Europe, 
and  Australia.  The  animal  has  a  flat,  long.tapenng 
shield  with  large  arcuate  head  shield  and  sixteen 
to  twenty  thoracic  segments,  and  a  small  round 
tail  shield  or  pyiridiuni.  The  eyes  are  narrow, 
oi  crt:si>eulii>  outline,  and  not  prominent,  and  the 
posterior  lateral  angles  of  the  head  are  usually 
furnished  with  long  spines.  The  beat  imown 
s]M>cieg,  Paradozides  harlani,  found  in  the  sandy 
shales  of  the  Cunihrinn  in  eastern  ^f.Tss  '  -  )rr  etts, 
sometimes  attain.-,  u  length  uf  «0  inches,  wiih  a 
width  acro.^s  the  head  of  over  10  inches.  I'inely 
preserved  sp<>cin>ens  of  other  ^species  of  Paradox- 
ides  are  found  in  the  limestone  nodules  of  the 
Cambrian  shales  of  New  Bmaawick,  Canada,  and 
Newfonndlnnd.    Siee  Thuasita. 

PAR  ADOXTTUE.    See  Palm  Craer. 

PAR  .ESTHE'SIA.     S<n-  FoBMlCATlON. 

PAB.AFFIN  (Fr.  paraffine,  from  Lat.  parum, 
little  r  ttffinis,  akin,  from  ad,  to  +  finis,  end). 
A  hard,  white,  wax-like  substanoe  largely  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  a  small  amount 
of  ste.n  in  ht  ing  added  to  render  the  candles 
transhu*  nt.  I'nrafiin  is  u.sed,  besides,  in  making 
matches,  in  |>re'>erviii;:  meat  and  wood,  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  tiiidier  employed  as  fuel,  to 
render  fabrics  waterproof,  etc.  It  occurs  natu- 
rally in  the  mineral  ozokerite,  which  was  lor* 
mcrly  the  chief  source  of  the  substance.  The 
3iianufaeture  of  paraffin  has  developed  into  an 
im|>ortant  industry  since  18.51,  when  it  was 
founded  by  James  Young,  a  Scotch  chemist.  At 
present,  considerable  quantities  of  paraffin  are 
made  in  Germany,  hy  distniing  certain  Tarieties 
of  brown  coal.  In  Scotland,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
industry-,  it  is  made  from  lK)j;head  coal  and  cer- 
tain hiliimiitoiis  shales.  When  the  sliale  is  sub- 
jwted  to  a  pnKvss  of  destructive  distillations,  a 
gn>en,  oily  li<piid  p!iss<'s  over,  which  contains  a 
large  amount  of  paratlin  in  solution.  This  crude 
oil  is  washed  with  sniphurie  acid  and  with  cans- 
tie  soda,  and  is  divided  into  more  and  less  vol*- 
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tile  fractions  l>y  furDior  ili^l illation.  Most  of  the 
paraffiu  iis  coutuineU  iu  the  heavy,  non-volatile 
fractions;  and  when  the  latter  are  let  stand  fur 
fiome  tim^  at  a  sufllcieiitlv  low  temperature,  the 
panllin  aepaimtea  ovt  ia  tne  form  of  a  erystalline 
mass.  The  crude  product  is  purified  washing 
with  benzine  and  decolorized  by  luatiiij;  with 
wa>to  loal.  Clu'mically,  jiarafliii  is  ii  mixture 
of  tilt'  higher  aliphatic  hydrocarbons  (sec  Hy- 
Dkucakbunk)  ;  the  relativ*  (imposition  of  the 
mixture  ia  not  alwaya  the  Mue,  aad  th«  melting 
temperature  Tariea  with  the  invduet,  being 
anywhere  Ixlwi-en  45"  and  90°  C.  Par;»niti  lias 
neither  taste  uur  odor;  it  ia  inf»oIubie  in  and 
lighter  than  water. 

Among  the  useful  by-producta  obtained  in  the 
maoufaeture  of  paraffin  are:  Benzine  (not 
benz*'*!^),  asphalt,  and  paraffin  oil.  I'nrafTin  oil 
yields  oil  gaH,  which  has  a  very  high  iliiiminating 
power  and  is  u.scti  to  enrich  ordinary  i-oal  ^'as; 
it  is  largely  used  also  for  lighting  ships,  railroad 
ears,  etc. 

PAHAFFrfTS.    See  Hvdbocabboiib. 

PAR  AGLOB'triilN".     Sec  GlvOBfT.tNS. 

PASAOUA,  piL-rii'gwA.  The  old  Spanish 
name  of  the  island  of  Palawan.  Philippines,  and 
tfafl  present  name  of  the  proviitee  forming  the 
Jiortnem  half  of  the  IsUmd  (Mup;  Philippine 
Iglm  '  ,  V  '>] .    See  Palawan. 

PABAOUARiy  p&'r&-gw&-r«^.  A  town  of  the 
denartment  of  the  same  name,  Paraguay,  30 
miles  southeast  of  Asuncifin,  on  the  raihvay  lead- 
ing from  that  place  to  Encamacidn.  It  ia  the 
centre  of  traffic  for  the  surrounding  region, 
which  is  chiefly  engaged  in  tobacco  culture. 
Paraguarf  was  founded  ra  177».  Its  population 
has  doubled  since  the  introduction  of  the  rail- 
road, and  now  amounts  to  about  7000. 

PARAGUAY,  pfir'A-gwft  or  pil'r4-gwl'.  An 
inland  republic  of  South  America,  bounded  oa 
tlie  north  by  Bolivia  and  Hrazil,  on  the  west 
ami  .suiith  l>y  Argentina,  and  on  tlio  east  by 
Argentina  and  Brazil.  It  is  biHt-vtcil  hy  the 
Tn^ie  «£  Capricorn.  It  has  an  area  of  98,000 
square  miles,  being  about  as  large  as  Italy  ex- 
cluding Sicily.  The  PttranA  River  forms  a  large 
part  III  tlie  eastern  Ixnindnn;'.  The  ernmtry  is  di- 
vided liy  tlie  I'ara^'uay  Kiver  into  tv\o  sections: 
(  1 )  KastiTii  l'ara;.^iay  (  I'ara^^uay  proper) .  hi  tueeii 
the  Paraguay  and  Paranft  rivers,  which  lias  at- 
tained OODsiderable  development ;  ( 2 )  west  of  the 
Fiaraguay,  that  part  of  the  Gran  Chaco  belonging 
to  the  ■Republic.  Few  enterprises  of  the  white 
rue,'  liase  yet  been  carried  into  the  latter  region. 

TijpotjBAiMiY.  Kastcni  Paraguay  is  a  plateau 
of  no  great  elovntiim  surmounted  by  low  ridges 
and  hills  and  subuiding  in  the  west  and  south- 
west to  gniHsy  traets.  morasses,  and  lagoons, 

whiili  srantly  rise  alinvc-  fbe  lUivial  level.  The 
|ilate.iii  lias  an  avera;.'e  altitmle  of  loss  than  300 
I'ii  1  ahiive  sia  level,  ami  the  liills  ami  ridges 
rarely  exeeed  ]>U)()  feet  in  heij.'ht.  The  name 
of  mountains  can  hanlly  he  assigned  to  these 
hills.  SHglitly  undulating  plains  skirt  the  east 
bank  of  the  Panigiiay.  but  awny  from  the  riyer 
the  hills  soon  Is-eonie  luittKn  and  higher. 
Oiainfi  of  low  heights  extent!  north  and  south 
tlmnigh  the  country,  an<l  are  hyiiorbolically 
called  Sierras  and  Cordilleras,  though  hunters 
and  mate-f^theren  easily  pass  from  one  slope 
to  the  other.   The  fact  that  much  of  the  in- 


terior is  still  little  known  is  due  not  to  these  ♦ 
low  ridges,  but  tn  the  denfie  tangle  of  vegetation 
(ovcrin;:  their  slopes.  The  CJnin  Chaco  west  of 
the  Paraguay  Ki%'er  is  luaiuly  su  immense  level 
plain  with  a'  veiy  alight  slope  toward  the  river, 
and  with  large  aieaa  aubjecfc  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions. 

Hyukoobapuy.  Between  the  low  ranges  flow 
inuuiiierahle  rivulets  an<l  streams.  The  wholo 
country  is  (li\iiie<l  into  tuo  fluvial  basins,  the 
ParanA  system  to  the  «atit  and  the  Paraguay 
system  to  the  west.  While  the  ParsnA  is  one 
of  the  largest  river,  of  flie  worM  am!  Para- 
guay is  its  trilpiitary,  the  Parana  i-  of  minor 
iiii|>orta lice  in  the  eoiintry'^  <leveIo|iiiieiit.  The 
Paragtuiy  Kiver,  on  the  other  hand,  liu?  a  far 
greater  im^xirtance  in  the  industrial  advancement 
of  the  Republic.  Life,  energy,  and  progre««  are 
chiefly  eentretl  in  its  valley  and  es|iecially  on 
its  eastern  shore.  Of  jjreal  deiith,  nnvaryin;:  in 
current  and  velocity,  and  contaiiung  an  minien!»o 
volume  of  water,  it  can  at  all  tin>es  Ih»  navigated 
by  the  largest  vesaehi,  so  that  it  forms  a  highway 
of  trade  into  the  heart  of  the  eontinent  The 
Pili-oniavo  is  the  chief  afRncnt  of  the  Paraguny. 
but  thon^'h  it  is  navii;aMe  on  the  iiolivian  fron- 
tier as  well  as  in  its  lower  riarhe>,  tlie  i  iirn  iit 
is  too  feeble  in  its  mid<ile  courw  aeros.-j  the  level 
plain  to  excavate  a  deep  channel,  and  the  middle 
river  is  therefore  too  shallow  for  navigation. 

CUMATE.  The  country  Is  hot,  but  the  heat  is 
teinju'red  hy  many  refresliin;^  hreivc^  from  tlte 
Koutii.  'I'lie  teinpeDiture  ot  the  sunuiu-r  niuntii- 
( December,  Jannarv.  and  Februan')  ranges  fnmi 
about  56*  F.  to  100°.  From  May  to  August 
(winter)  It  occasionally  falls  to  about  40%  but 
during  the  day  is  frequently  86*.  Nine  of  the 
twelve  niontii-  may  l>e  said  to  be  l>ernetuiil  spring, 
the  other  tliree  months  l>eing  very  not.  The  an- 
nnal  rainfall  amounts  to  4C  inches,  distributeil 
over  about  one-fourth  of  the  days  of  the  year. 
The  rainy  season  is  chiefly  confined  to  tlie  period 
between  August  and  Octcwer,  and.  as  the  amount 
of  precipitation  shows,  it  e.uitiot  hf  <-oi}]]kitiA 
with  what  is  usually  cuiied  the  rainy  .^ason  iu 
tropical  eonntries.  The  climate  is  not  unhealth- 
fnl,  and  white  immigrants,  by  observing  ordinary 
hygienic  rules,  maintain  a  high  degree  of  vigor. 

Fix>nA.  Tlio  Paraguay  Biver  divides  the 
country  into  well-defined  botanical  regions.  In 
Ka^tirn  Paraguay  the  prevailing  feature  oi  hill 
and  valley  is  virgin  forests  with  ma  jest  le  trei's, 
tangled  lianas,  and  brilliant  flowers :  among  the 
forests  are  intersjiersed  wide  tracts  of  pasturage 
covered  with  tall  grass,  and  pindo  and  mboosys 
palms  er^^vIunl^  many  hill-.  There  are  nUf> 
groves  of  orangt-  trees  wlio^e  fruitage  never  fails, 
clumps  of  bananas,  and  tlie  large  btish  of  the 
timbo,  a  leguminous  plant.  The  Chaco,  west  of 
the  river,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  th»  bare 
aspect  nf  a  lienth  nernsinnally  innrshy  or  dotted! 
over  with  yataia  jialm-.;  on  ri-inL,'  },'round  thrive 
dense  quebracho  forests.  The  excel h>nee  nf  Para- 
guayan timber,  both  for  building  and  nibinet-mak- 
ing,  is  far-ftimed.  Tlie  density  of  many  of  these 
woods  is  so  great  that  they  will  not  fhmt;  but 
lighter  woods,  sueh  as  are  needed  for  ordinary 
ear[K'nter  work,  are  not  laekinL'  Tlie  forest* 
also  supply  «lyestu(Ts  and  many  nitHJieimil  (dant^ 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  vegetable  pro<l- 
uet  is  nwte.  which  grows  in  the  forests,  in  ruUi' 
vated  on  plantations,  and  is  the  leading  article 
of  export. 
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Fat'NA.  Among  the  wild  nnimnlri  art-  tlu> 
jaguar,  the  iiio«t  fonii iilal>U'  of  the  cariiivora, 
the  Anu'riraii  lion  or  puma  (\vl»it!i.  lioweviT,  is 
far  more  ooauuon  in  Argentina),  the  tiger  fat, 
the  martMl*  polecat,  tapir,  peccary,  and  deer. 
Sauriaus  swarm  throughout  the  country.  The 
alligator  of  the  Parana  is  strong  and  hirge,  but 
not  fierce  as  that  of  the  Ania/on.  riiiiu|;li  tlio 
venomous  snakes  include  the  rattleanuke,  vijier, 
and  cobra,  few  cases  of  snake  bite  uccur,  largely 
because  of  the  great  caution  of  the  f  araguayana. 
The  boaa  are  cnonnoiu.  btort^  sxagularly  inoffcn* 
-ive.  Paraguay  can  bna.-.t  of  sfittic  of  the  most 
Itcautiful  birds  in  the  wuiUl.  No  family  is  un- 
ri'prcs^ntcd,  from  the  enorniou'i  wailitig  birds  to 
the  tiniest  of  humming-birds.  In  the  wilderness 
flieS)  gnats,  and  other  p^&ts  are  very  annoying, 
but,  attaag»  to  say,  they  give  little  trouble  in  the 
euitivated  districts. 

(lEOLOOY.  Broadly  spcakiuj.',  limi'stoncs  jirr- 
dominate  in  Northern  Turaguay  as  far  south  as 
latitude  22"  S.,  while  sandstones  prevail  in  most 
of  the  hilly  rraions  of  the  south,  the  plains  being 
formed  of  ariHTlamous  bvds  and  sandy  stones  he- 
longing  to  the  Tortiary  t'lMx-h.  In  some  iHs 
tricts  vuicauu  coui-i)  are  seen.  ihe  liilln  and 
ridges  are  due  to  great  dislocation  of  the  roc  kn 
occurring  loug  before  the  mighty  upheaval  of 
the  Andean  CMdilleras;  but  the  present  eleva- 
tions are  only  the  ruin*'  of  fi)nnr>r  lofty  ^nm- 
mits  which  have  l^ecii  <l<'i;ra*lt"d  by  long  deiiuda- 
ti(»n.  l.ittU'  us<'  is  _\t>t  made  of  the  mineral  re 
sources,  though  iron  ore  is  widely  distributed, 
marble  is  abundant  in  the  north,  and  copper 
and  other  valuable  minerols  it  re  found. 

AoBICLLTUHK.  Tl»e  soil  in  I'ara^-uay  is  gen- 
erally good.  Farming  is  the  <liief  |iursuit,  but 
is  in  a  very  backward  condition.  Only  about 
300,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  dllefly  along 


the  rivers,  where  transportation  is  «asv.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  State  owns  the  public 

lands  and  for  a  long  period  solil  lari;o  are,T<  to 
capitalists  and  syndicates,  the  price  oi  the  lands 
most  favorably  situated  for  farming  or  sto<k 
raising  was  high,  and  this  helped  to  retard  the 
development  of  agriculture.     Large  tracts  of 
country  also  have  been  assigned  lo  the  holders 
of  Paraguayan  bonds  as  security  fur  the  national 
debt,  and  many  a  peasant  pays  rent  t<i  forei<,'n 
owners  of  land.    The  most  important  crop  is 
mate,  whose  withered  leaves  are  used  as  tea, 
tlie  beverage  being  very  pcpular  In  Paraguay, 
Braicil,  Arfentlna,  and  some  other  South  Ameri- 
can   cnnntries.     The  deeoftion   npi>ears  to  act 
both  as  a  stimulant  and  also,  by  retarding  diges- 
tion, as  a  substitute  for  foml.    Half  of  the  crop 
is  consumed  at  home.    The  crop  is  gathered 
from  the  wild  shrub  in  the  forests  or  from 
the  cultivated  plant,  and  though  the  adjacent 
districts  of  Brazil  also  produce  it,  that  of  Para- 
guay is  superior  in  ipiality.    The  native  orange 
trees  yield  an  enormous  crop.     Almost  every 
iMMiae  has  its  orange  grove.    Hogs  are  lAttened 
on  orangce,  and  immense  quantities  am  exported. 
Maine,  the  in^sat  cereal  crop,  is  the  staple  food. 
Wheat,  rice,  and  other  cereals  are  raised,  but  not 
in  suflflcient  quantities  to  supply  the  home  de- 
nwnd.     Tobacco  Is  a  largo  crop,  and  is  con- 
aumed  in  enormous  quantities,  but  has  been  so 
poorly  cured  that  it  is  only  just  I  >«nnning  to 
be  important  in   export";.     Among  c'ler  vege- 
table products  are  sugar-cane.  cofTee,  cotton,  and 
nii^.   Stoek-bieeding  has  not  yet  attained  its 


proper  development.  Tin-  grasses  are  of  superior 
quality.  The  numtier  of  cattle  is  now  rapidly 
increasing.  (>ood  glazing  lands  are  abundant  in 
Eastern  Paraguay,  and  branches  are  hdag  opoied 
by  cattto  men  on  the  phiins  of  the  Gran  Chaeo. 
In  1900  it  was  estimated  that  the  cattle  num- 
bered 2,74;J,t)li,") ,  horses.  l^li,7l»0;  mules  and 
asses,  7ll2tl;  sheep,  liU.diK);  gmls,  32,334;  and 
hugs,  23,iN>0.  The  cattle  are  used  cbietly  for 
meat  (including  jerked  beef),  and  for  hldea, 
which  are  a  large  export.  As  in  all  Spanish 
countries,  butter  is  scan-ely  known,  but  butter 
and  cheese  are  now  jinMluced  by  foreign  immi- 
grants for  their  own  c^>usumption.  Among  the 
numerous  forest  products  the  ijuebracho  Colorado, 
now  found  only  on  the  Chuco,  is  most  important. 
It  contains  nearly  30  ])er  cent,  of  tannin  and  Is 
used  rhiefly  for  tanning,  but  nlso  fur  railroad 
ties  and  otlier  pur|»os«»M.  Larfje  quantities  of  the 
;\<Kni  are  e.\|)ortei]  tn  (iermatiy.  ami  the  tannin 
is  also  locally  extracted.  The  exjKtrt  nf  forest 
products  for  EurujK?  and  other  parts  of  tlie  world 
is  increasing,  though  the  diiliculty  of  carrying 
them  to  the  Paraguay  and  ParanA  rivers  for 
shipment  is  still  j.'reat  1'  i  i;;uayan  wofal.s  for 
piles  in  the  harl>ur  works  of  Argcntiua  and  I'ru- 
^uay  and  fur  railroad  ties  are  in  large  demand. 

MAKfTACTUEKs.  The  country  has  made  little 
advance  In  general  industries.  In  1809  809  die- 
tilleries  were  making  spirits  from  suj;ar  cane 
juice. ;i  su;^ar  factories  were  produi  inj;  an  inferior 
irrjide  of  sugar  for  Imme  e(>nsum|itii>n,  ami  73 
kilns  were  turning  out  brick  and  other  clay 
products.  Other  manufacturing  industries  are 
tanning,  and  furniture  and  cigar  making.  There 
were  in  1899  S6  wood  yards,  SO  bakeries,  26 
liho  ksmitb  simps,  snap  works,  etc.  'Many  of 
tlie  Indians,  imder  the  tuition  of  the  Jesuits, 
have  become  skille<l  in  various  trade.^. 

CoMioacB.  The  following  table  shows  the 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  gold  dollara 
at  Asuncion,  the  capital  and  «Aiief  town: 


UM    1  law 

IWS 

i«n 

1 1 ti J fi>rt a.. ............ 

Exports.......  

fJ.fii»s,4s7 

1 

S-i.14T.83S 

$l,H:t8,7iii 

J:i.(MXi,tU'.n 

As  all  the  p«>oplc  dress  in  cotton  fabrics,  these 
textiles  are  the  princi]>al  foreign  purchases,  be- 
ing followed  1(_\  wine  and  riee.  About  half  the 
imports  come  from  (ireat  Britain  and  83  per 
ccnt.  of  the  foreign  purchases  are  textiles.  The 
chief  exports  in  1901  (gold  value)  were;  ISdate. 
$774,090:  hides,  $755,348;  tobacoo,  $193,845; 
timber,  oranj.'e>.  and  liair.  Other  exports  include 
leather,  manioc,  and  ostrich  featliers. 

TBAirarosrATioN  and  Commimcatio.vs.  Four 
fairly  good  roads  lead  from  Asuncion  to  various 
parts  of  the  country.  With  these  exceptions  there 
arc  scarcely  any  roads,  and  land  transportation 
is  diUicult  and  costly.  A  nundier  of  the  trihu- 
taries  of  the  ParanA  and  I'ara^Miuy  are  impor- 
tant in  the  transportation  of  forest  pruduct«  to 
those  rivers,  but  the  stage  of  water  in  them  is 
often  too  low  for  navicratinn.  Thus  it  is  very 
dilTieult  at  times  tn  deliver  a  part  of  the  mate 
crop  at  the  lar;je  rivi  is  for  slnpni<tit  hi  l><nrt 
the  Great  Southern  Railroad  of  Artrentina  pur- 
chased ties  in  Australia  bernuse  Parnguny,  with 
its  enormous  quantities  of  tinil>er  adapted  for 
that  purpose,  could  not  ship  the  !«npply  needed  In 
the  stipulated  time.  The  tralSc  of  the  country 
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ia  centred  on  iu  two  great  rivers,  the  Paragiuy 
carrying  the  larg^er  pari  of  it.    In  1001  2157 

8loaiiuT«  uiid  Mailing  vessel.-*  eiiteml  :itu1  i  lcirod 
at  the  i>ort  of  Asuncion.  Sonie  of  lUc  liiigi-st 
aiiil  Jiiu-t  ^ifunKTs  in  the  world  ply  be- 

tween that  uort  aud  Bueno«  Ayren.  A  railroiul 
is  in  opeiation  between  Aeuncion  and  Pirapo, 

l5<i  tiiilc". 

Go\  1  liNMKM.  The  present  Con^^titution  wan 
adiipdil  l>>  a  |«Jiiul;ii  ly  eleeted  convention  of  GO 
delegate!*  which  met  at  AHuncioo  on  August  15» 
1870.  The  uovernnu>nt  i:*  tluit  of  a  centralised 
lepaiilie.  Tlie  legislative  pow«>r  la  vested  in 
a  donprew*  conaisttng  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber 
of  Dt'jmtii's.  n<4li  St'ii;ifoi>  and  Dcjmtit-.  air 
elc'ctfii  l>y  uuiviT.sul  --uirra^j"  m  the  proportion 
of  one  Senator  for  (arli  1:!,()00  inhabitants,  and 
one  Deputy  for  each  COOO.  The  Senators  are 
chosen  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one-third  retir* 
ing  every  second  year.  The  TV|ni(ii'^  st  ive  for 
four  years,  one-half  of  the  iijciiil«.i>.hjp  of  the 
ciijtmber  retiring'  biennially.  The  executive  pow- 
er is  vested  in  a  President  chosen  for  a  term  of 
four  years  by  an  eleetoral  college  very  similar 
to  the  method  followed  in  the  Ignited  States. 
He  is  eliplhle  to  rcPleetion  only  after  an  inter>'al 
of  fiLilit  i  iiii^rrnt  i\ (•  vi  ais.  Jlc  is  aidt'd  in  tlio 
exercise  of  hi»  fuiutious^  by  a  Cahiwt  nf  live 
ministers  who  are  res|»onsiblc  to  the  I^'git^lature. 
In  case  of  death  or  inability  of  the  President 
he  is  succeeded  by  a  Viee-Pi«sident,  tvho  is  e»- 
officio  l^re^ident  of  the  Senate.  The  judicial 
power  is  vestetl  in  a  Supreme  Court  consi(*tinp  of 
two  associate  justices  and  one  chief  justice;  five 
inferior  court**;  and  a  series  of  uiagitit rates' 
courts,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  town  of  im- 
portance. The  Supreme  Court  is  n  tribunal  of 
lant  resort  an<l  p<>ssos-^•8  the  right  to  pasn  U|X>n 
till'  conslitiidoTiality  nf  ad-  of  Congre?--.  The 
jmtice^*  ore  appointed  by  the  I'resident  with 
the  con -cut  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  The  powers  of  the  executive  and  of  Con- 
Rres".  the  guarantees  in  behalf  of  civil  liberty,  the 
prnvi-inn  for  amending  the  Cmh^i  itni  ion.  i  ii  ,.  air 
quite  rsiinilar  to  those  in  the  ( 'uii-,tit  ut  iuii  of  the 
I'nitcd  States.  Kor  purposes  of  local  govern- 
ment Paraguay  is  divided  into  83  circumscrip- 
tions calleil  'departments.'  whieh  are  in  turn 
sulHlivided  into  cantons.  The  capital  ia  Asuncion 
(q.v.). 

FiN.vNCK.  The  revenue  is  almost  wholly  ob 
taiued  from  customs  dueai.  Stamp  duties,  pat- 
ents, harbor  duties,  postal  charges,  and  the  like 
are  so  niodorate  that  they  arc  no  appr.riahlf 
bunh-n  upon  the  |»eople.  The  revenues  mul  ex- 
[M  nilit  Mies  are  small  when  compare<l  with  those 
of  most  other  count ries.  The  figures  for  four 
years  arc  as  follows,  the  value  l«-ing  expresse<l 
in  paper  dollars,  whieh  are  worth  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  gold  dollar: 


IS'.C  IIH     !  l.s'.>.<-l>.ll»l>  !  I'.XIlMll 

K«veniK>  

e,H&-j.aM 

»,44im  1  «.l*i,l5R»  j  

Espendltnr*.... 

Parajnioy  innirred  a  large  foreign  debt  chief- 
ly on  account  of  prolonticd  civil  wars,  As  n  re- 
snli  of  the  foiiitfrv's  failure  at  time*  to  meet 
its  obligations,  it  ha-  In  ,n  n(>cessarv  (o  make 
nrriiii;.'einenl s  for  scalintj  itie  debt  and  reducing 
(lie  interest.  The  debt  in  1874  amounUni  to 
$7,527,000  (gold),  but  it  was  agreed  in  1835 


that  in  exdwnge  for  this  debt  new  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $4,250,000  should  be  issued.  An  ar- 
rangement was  also  iiiailc  for  the  future  psyroeat 
of  interest,  and  lauii  vva»  ansigned  to  crediton 
in  payment  of  arrears  of  interest  up  to  Ja|]r, 
lasti.  The  holders  of  these  unpaid  interest  cou- 
pons received  land  warrants,  and  the  Paragosy 
I.and  C-ompany.  later  known  as  the  Anglo  P.ir.i- 
yuayan  Land  Company.  «as  formed  to  deal  vvjtii 
tilt  se  warrants.  Anollier  ai  raiii^eineiil  was  made 
with  the  bondholders  in  lor  the  reductios 

of  interest,  refunding  of  interest  coupons  in  ar- 
rears, the  ereation  of  a-  sinldng  fund,  and  the 
assignment  of  securities.  The  outstanding  debt 
in  1!»02  was  $4.f>s,S.7,">0  (gold),  and  the  cuar- 
an  tec  debt  which  the  Government  owed  to  the 
Paragimyan  Central  RnilnMMl  aawmteil  to  fK^ 
130,306. 

Tliere  are  Hre  banks:  the  Aitrieultural  Beak, 

with  a  enpital  of  3,025,72.t  jx  stis  ffor  value  see 
below),  the  Territorial  lliink,  the  Mercantile 
Bank,  the  liank  of  Los  Kios.  .mil  the  Caja  de 
Crt'ilifo  Ltiiiitnercial.  Paper  money  is  duedy 
in  circulation,  the  wnouBt  OM  Deoendier  SI,  1I01» 
being  10,6<i6471  |»esoa. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  peso  is  $1,  but  as 
loniparod  with  the  paper  peso  gold  is  at  a  prt  • 
mium  of  about  1000  per  cent.  The  legal  value  of 
the  gold  peso  is  one  American  gold  dollar.  The 
silver  peso  varies  in  value  according  to  the  goM 
price  of  silver.  The  metrical  system  of  we^ts 
and  measures  has  nominally  been  obligatoiy 
since  188(5,  but  practically*  the  old  Spanish 
weights  and  measures  hav»"  reinaiiieti   in  ust-. 

The  Paraguayan  standing  army  has  1500  men. 

PoPUiATCON.  The  census  of  'lSUO  showed  a 
population  of  about  630,000,  of  whom  nearly 
100,000  were  Indians.  The  foreign  fH>pulation  in 
1895  nuniln  i.  tl  r>000  .\r;,'ent ir  .  li.'.oo  Italians, 
1500  Spaniards,  1250  CJermaiis,  »U0  French,  000 
Brazilians,  and  1000  Swiss,  Austrian*,  Englirik, 
and  other  nationalities.  Tin-  Paraguayans  are  a 
hospitable,  well-meaning  people,  whose*  prosperity 
was  Inn'JT  refarded  by  ti'rrible  misrule,  but  \\h<m 
jMisititjii  i-i  iniprovin;,'  iimler  the  presscmt  lavor- 
able  conditions  of  •^ovt  riiment. 

EuucATiOM  A«u  Rkugion.  The  schools  are 
supported  by  the  State,  but  though  education  is 
nominally  comptilsor}-,  only  about  one  fifth  of  the 
sdult  Paraguayans  can  read  and  write.  In  1897 
(here  wtif  390  public  and  private  «  leineiitijry 
sch(Kii«,  with  25,000  pupils  and  700  teachers.  A 
number  of  Protestant  sdioola  are  mnintnined  and 
private  schools  are  partly  supported  out  of  the 
public  fimds.  An  agHenltural  school  near  Ason- 
eion.  with  a  mode!  farm,  is  havinj.-  a  favorable 
inihieiici'  ii[Min  farniinL'.  The  Tintinnal  college, 
witli  I.")  professors  and  ■20.'"»  stiiihnts,  situated 
at  Asuncion.  This  citj'  has  a  public  libmiy  and 
five  newspapers.  The  Roman  Catiiolle  b  the 
State  religion,  but  every  one  ia  pratectod  In  the 
exercise  of  his  own  religion. 

Immigration.  Tlie  tJnverntnent  eiir.nimj^s 
immigration,  yet,  owing  to  the  troubled  history 
of  the  country  until  quit4>  recently  and  the 
nearer  opportunities  presented  by  Argentina,  the 
incomers  from  foreign  countries  have  been  com- 
paratively few.  In  1897  there  were  sev.  n  airri 
eultural  colonies,  embracing  2148  inhabitants, 
Italian'^,  fJermans.  French.  Spaniards,  nulst. 
anil  Knglish.  They  cultivated  10,000  aerea  and 
[tossessed  285,246  fruit  treeOi  M,6M  ooffM 
plants,  1444  horses,  nnd  14,616  cnttle.    A  «M> 
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sitlerable  numbor  of  foreigners,  also,  Bcsftercd 
throyf^  the  towns,  are  lenders  in  business  affairs 
Md  s  helpful,  progrcssiTe  element. 

History.    The  native  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
piun  abitve  the  junction  of  the  PnranA  and  the 
Piiraguiiy  rivers  iH-lon^i  to  the  warlike  race  of  the 
QuaranI  (q.v.).   The  country  was  first  explored 
in  lCl27*28  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  made  bit 
waj  for  •everal  hundred  milee  up  the  eoune 
of  these  two  streams.  Jn  I6S0-S0  Diego  Oareia 
entered  tlic  same  region,  and  in  lr)3(5  or  1537 
Juan  de  Ayulas  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town 
at  Asuncion.    He  was  murdered  by  the  natives, 
but  Martines  Yeala,  who  succeeded  him,  soon 
ntt  the  eolony  In  a  prosperous  condition  and 
It  promi'ied  to  become  ono  of  the  mof*t  important 
In  South  America.    Hi.-*  p)\vcr  was  hir^-ely  |x»r- 
eonal,  however,  and  after  his  (k-ath  a  periotl  of 
anarchv  ensued,   which   effectually  destroyed 
Bpanhu  influence  over  the  nattven.     1 1  <:  eoun* 
try  was  considered  as  a  dependency  of  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Peru,  which  exercised,  however,  little 
more  tb  i;i  !ii  iiiinal  oversight.    The  history  of 
Paraguay  is  chieJly  rcniarknt)le  for  the  long  civil 
and  religious  domination  of  the  Jesuits,  extend- 
ing from  1009  to  1768.    The  missions,  or  Re- 
ductions as  tbej  were  called,  were  not  only 
centres  of  education  and  civilization,  skillfiilly 
dirt'c-ted  to  a()iK'al  to  tfie  habits  and  iinagiitation 
of  the  natives,  but  they  were  refu;;es  from  the 
rapacity  and  oppression  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors, and  as  such  acquired  an  influenee  and 
moral  ascendency  in  many  ways  analogotis  to 
that  exercised  by  the  monasteries  of  Europe  in 
the  early  Middh-  A«u<  ,    Tlie  disciplinary  rule  of 
the  Jesuits  wm  tltorough.    They  instituted  a 
penal  code  with  carefully  graduated  penalties. 
Mid  established  hitrge  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  children.  The  eoononio  diaraeter  of  the  Re- 
dact ion.^  was  largely  communal,  in  keeping  with 
native  customs  and  traditions.  Aft*r  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  the  missions  stion  htTiUuf  lU-sfrted, 
At  that  time  (17ti8)  there  were  in  the  various 
Jesuit  statioaa  some  400.000  natives.    In  1776 
Paraguay  was  included  in  the  V'iceroyalty  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata.   The  Spanish  Government  was 
Cvi  rlhrown  in  1811.    The  last  (iovernor  quietlj' 
refilled  his  otUce,  and  liis  place  was  taken  by 
*  tnumvirate,  one  of  whose  nemhen  was  Josg 
Qmmt  Francia  (q.T.),  who  aoom  made  himself 
IHecator,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  war  with  the 
Argentines,  and  held  that  position  until  his 
death,  in  1840.    His  rule  was  hase<l  on  a  policy 
of  national  isolation.    He  attemi)ted  to  cut  off 
all  intercourse  with  other  States,  and  actually 
doned  the  I^ragoay  River  to  navigation.  His 
policy  was  followed  by  his  successors — Vidal, 
who  "ruled  the  country  froni  1840  to  1844;  Fran- 
cia's  nephew,  Carlos  Antonio  T.opez  (IS44-62); 
and  from  1862  to  1870  tlie  lattiT'n  Mm,  Francis*^ 
Solano  Lopez  (q.v.).   The  last  named,  an  ambi- 
tious despot,  plunged  Paraguay  into  a  five  years' 
war  with  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay,  whleh 
\itf  i  l  ly  exhau'^ted  the  country.   The  struj,'^'le  ter- 
minated with  the  death  of  Lopez  at  Aquidabjin 
in  1870.  The  establishment  of  peace  was  followed 
by  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  CSonstitution. 

BmuooftAPRT.  Bemersay,  Ftsfotre  phpHqwr, 
^conomiriue  rf  polWique  du  Pnrafjunt/  fParii, 
186.*))  ;  Du  CJraty,  L'l  n'puhUiiue  dc  I'arayuai/ 
(ib..    IRfif))  ;    Clemens,  I'lntn    CountricH  of 

South  America  (Philadelphia,  1886) ;  Vincent* 
ttoumd  uitd  Ahemf  Bouth  Anurin  (New  Yoffic, 


1888)  ;  Criado,  La  rtfihUca  de  Paraguay, 
(Asuncion,  1888) ;  Bntiiie'le^ionte,  La  r^ub- 
Kque  de  Paraguay  (Bordeaux,  1889);  *'Para* 

guay,"  Bureau  of  American  RepuhUcs,  Bulle- 
tin 5J^  (Washington,  1892)  ;  Mulhall  dc  IJour- 
gade.  Paruyiuiy  (London,  1H!)2)  ;  Handbook  to 
the  River  Plate  Kcpublica,  Vomprieing  Argentine 
RefuhKe,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  (Buenos 
Ayres,  1802)  ;  1^  Dardye,  Paraguay,  translated 
by  Ravenstein  (London,  1892)  ;  Van  Vruyasel,  ha 
rr]>ublit/ue  de  Paraguay  (Brussels,  18113)  ;  Olas- 
cuuga,  Paraguay,  translated  from  Reclus,  Olog- 
raphic univeraelle  (Asuncion,  1890);  D«'co\id, 
€hografia  de  la  repiblicn  del  Paragaa^f  (Sd  ed.* 
lb.,  1896);  Santos,  La  rri>uhHaa  d^  Pofagu&g 
(ib.,  1897).  For  history,  consult:  Grahan),  A 
Vanished  Arcadia  (London,  1901),  for  the  Jesuit 
period;  Keujy,'er.  Thr  Iicign  of  Francia  ( ib., 
1827);  Robertson,  Letters  on  Paraguay  (ib., 
1M8) ;  id.,  Letters  on  South  America  (ib., 
1846)  ;  Page,  The  La  Plata  (New  York,  1860)  ; 
Hutchinson,  TAe  Porand  ( London,  1868)  ;  Thomp- 
son, The  War  in  Paraguay  (ib.,  1869)  :  Burton, 
Letters  from  the  Battlefields  of  Paraguay  (ib., 
1870) ;  Wadibiini,  Eistory  ef  Pangmif  (BoeCon* 
1S71). 

PABAOUAY  BIYEB.  A  river  of  South 
America,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Paran& 
(q.v.).  It  rises  on  the  plateau  of  Matto  Grosio 
and  flows  in  a  general  southward  direction,  at 
first  wholly  in  Brazil,  then  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Bolivia,  then  through  the  cen- 
tre of  Parajiuay,  and  finally,  below  Asum  i 
on  the  boundary  between  Paraguay  and  Argen- 
tina until  it  joins  the  Parana  near  Corrientes 
(Map:  South  America,  D  6).  Its  total  ]e^fih  ia 
sbont  1800  miles.  Its  sources  are  n  series  of 
lakes  called  .\3  Scte  T.agoas,  which  are  believed 
to  be  ai»o  the  source  of  a  headstrcnm  of  the 
Tapajoz,  which  flows  into  the  Amazon.  After 
leaviug  the  plateau  in  a  eeries  of  rapids  the 
river  flows  ror  the  vest  of  its  course  with  a 
tranquil  current  over  an  almost  level  l)ed  through 
the  great  plains  known  as  the  Gran  Chnco  and 
(he  I'ampa.s.  The  upper  part  of  this  jil.iiti,  nlHivp 
the  Bolivian  frontier,  forms  the  marshes  called 
the  Ijvguna  de  los  Charayei  {Xarayes).  Thii 
tract  is  converted  during  the  annual  floods  into  a 
vast  lake  over  100  miles  wide  and  several  hundred 
miles  long,  lea\ing  expos<'d  only  a  few  islands 
and  the  rows  of  trees  which  line  the  banks  of  the 
jx'rmanent  streams.  Below  the  CharsyM  fiW 
river  is  again  confined  to  ita  banks  by  spurs  of 
the  plateau,  and  farther  south  Its  bed  is  so 
diK'ply  cut  into  the  plain  that  the  latter  ;^'(  n,  rLtlly 
escapes  inundation.  Below  Asuiacion,  hov^ever, 
the  banks  again  become  marshy.  From  the  es- 
carpment of  the  plateau  to  tlie  confluence  with 
the  Paranfl,  a  distance  of  000  miles,  the  river 
is  entirely  free  from  obstructions,  and  is  navi- 
gable at  all  seasons  for  small  vessels,  which  can 
also  ascend  the  8fio  Lourenco  to  Cuyabi  in 
Brazil.  Steamers  drawing  nine  feet  can  at  all 
seasons  reach  Corumha  at  the  southern  end  of  tiie 
C'harnyes.  and  the  river  is  the  only  commercial 
outlet  for  Matto  Grosso  and  Paraguay.  Two 
Urns  of  ateamm  ply  regularly  hetwten  Asuncion 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  each  rtmniag  one  cteamer 
weekly,  and  in  1898  nearly  600  oeean  vesseb 
enten-d  the  fornu  r  port.  The  longest  tributariefl 
of  the  Paraguav  are  the  Pilcoroayo  and  the  Ber- 
hejo  (qq.v.).  the  river  was  discovered  bj  SebM* 
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tian  Cabot,  who,  in  1G20«  naewled  the  PnimaA  m 
fnr  u  the  oonfluenee. 

PABAOUAY   TIA.    A  South  AmerlMD 

shrub.  See  Matk. 

PABAHEXIOayBOPISM  (from  Gk.  rapi. 

P'irti,  ;ili.i'it  -f-  IjXtoi,  hi'li'is.  -iin  +  rpoTi},  trofjt', 
a  turning,  from  rpinnr,  tninin,  to  turn ) .  A 
tM>nHitivenew<  of  plant  organs,  espeeially  of  leaves, 
by  virtne  of  which  thqr  take  the  position  of  least 
iUumination  when  exposed  to  intense  light.  Par* 
aholintTO|ii('  Imvcs  niny  turn  thiir  tips  either 
toward  or  avvuy  from  the  Htiur*-e  of  lipht.  In 
pitlicr  (Use  the  response  brings  the  plane  of  the 
leaf  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  incident  light 
rays.  Thus  the  leaf  is  mueh  less  strongly  ulii- 
minated  than  in  the  diaheliotropie  position,  at 
right  angles  to  this  direction.  Many  plants  of 
the  pea  family  show  thin  n  ]>  i:is4'  on  bri|^t 
days  in  summer.  See  HfuoTBoi'iHU. 

PASASTBA,  or  PAKABIBA,  pi'rt-e1)«. 

One  of  tho  '^tnalK-r  Stafo;^  of  Brazil,  lying  in  the 
easternmost  part  of  the  country,  and  bounded 
by  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Xorte  on  the 
north,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  Pemam- 
buoo  en  the  sonth,  and  Ceart  on  the  west  (Map: 
Brazil,  K  5).  Area.  2S,8.'0  squart*  milr-i.  The 
surface  is  low  and  marshy  on  tho  roast,  l)ut  the 
grcatfr  part  ooiiMists  of  an  I'ltvatod  plateau 
whose  slopes  are  heavily  forested.  The  elimate 
Is  dry  ana  healthful,  but  the  soil  in  the  interior 
supports  only  a  scanty  vegetation.  In  the  coast 
region  arc  mi»«ed  sugar,  caeao,  rice,  and  t<^ceo, 
and  some  oofTi  >  i  ultivatoil  in  the  nmrr  clrvated 
regions.  Tho  population  in  181M)  was  457,232, 
consisting  largely  of  Indians  md  NegKMS.  The 
eapitnl  in  Parrtiiyba  (q.v.). 

PAB^HYBA,  or  PABAHIBA.  The  capi- 
tal of  tho  State  of  Parahyba.  Brazil,  situated  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  10  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  50  miles  north  of  Pemambuco  (Map: 
Brazil,  L  5).  The  town  lies  partly  on  hills 
and  partly  in  a  plain;  the  former  section  is  the 
old  c  ity  and  has  dwindled  away,  while  tlh  ii<  v, er 
portion,  along  the  river,  forms,  with  its  jwrt  of 
Cabadello,  the  basiness  quarter.  The  mmt  nota- 
ble structures  are  the  cathedral  and  n  former 
Jesuit  college,  whidi  contains  the  Stater  oHkes. 
TIk-  harbor  of  Cabadello  doop  onrtugh  for  vr^ 
Hils  of  15  feet  draught,  and  frutii  it  t>u<riir  and 
cotton  are  exporte<i.  Population,  in  1898, 18,000. 
Parahyba  was  founded  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1579,  being  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of 
Brazil. 

PARAI/BSHTDE  (from  Gk.  vo^,  para,  l>e- 
side  +  F.n;^.  aldt-hyde,  clipped  form  of  Neo  J^at. 
al-CQhol  dthj/d  rogcnatum,  alcohol  deprived  of 
hydro|^).   A  polymeric  form  of  aldehyde  with 

tho  syinliol  f'Jl./i,,  oc<^irriiig  as*  a  <'(ih)rlf?ss  or 
pale  yellow  uily  liquid,  soluble  in  alxiui  nine 
part.s  of  water  and  mis^  ible  with  the  oW-^,  ether, 
and  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  aldehyde 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  dilute  lutric  acid. 
In  medicine,  it  is  used  ns  a  hypnotic  (q.v.)  prin- 
cipally, rarely  as  a  diuretic  and  anlispasmodio. 
Kxoiliiiiflit  folldw-  its  adriiiNi-(T:itiiii),  wliiih  is 
suooeediHl  by  sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  without 
di^rostive  or  cerebral  disturbance.  It  does  not 
weaken  tho  hi. id'-,  notion.  See  .-NfnFTTYHK. 

PAE'ALLAX  (from  Gk.  TixpdXkaiit,  paral- 
laxtM,  alternal  ion.  from  wafia\\dav*ip,  pnrallaM- 
»9in,  to  make  alternate,  from  tra^,  para,  beside 


-f  dXMessw,  allaatein,  to  alter,  ftomlXlkst,  aOoe. 
other  I.   The  apparent  displacement  of  an  object 

ean%od  by  a  change  of  p!a<^  f  'in  oh^rver. 
W  heu  an  object  at  M  ( Fig.  1 )  i»  looked  at  from 


Fra.  I. 

P,  it  appears  in  line  with  some  other  object,  S; 
but  after  the  ofaaerver  has  moved  to  E,  M  has  ap- 

parently  retrograded  to  a  position  in  line  with 
S';  this  apparent  rotrn;,'ros>ion  i»  called  para f fax. 
Tho  an;^li-  I'.MK  is  oallod  tho  angle  of  parallax, 
and  is  the  niea^iure  of  tiie  amount  of  parallax. 
To  astronomers  the  determination  of  the  parallax 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  of  the  greatei^t  impor- 
tancp,  for  two  reasons — first,  from  the  necessity 
of  reforrin;!  nil  oliservat i<)n>  fn  tho  earth's  cen- 
tre, i.e.  iiO  modifying  them  as  to  make  it  appear 
as  if  they  had  been  actually  made  at  the  earth's 
centre;  and  secondly,  becanss  parallax  ia  our 
only  means  of  determining  the  msgtntnde  and 
distanor  nf  tho  hoavonly  bodies.  The  pt  oit  nlrir 
parallax,  tho  uppuront  displacement  of  a  hoavi-n- 
ly  l>ody  <iuo  to  its  hoinj;  oh>,i'r\c<l  from  a  |«<<ir;t 
on  the  iiurface  of  the  earth  in&>toad  of  frum  it^ 
centre,  may  be  determint>d  as  followr,.-  Let  P 
and  P'  be  two  stations  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
(Fig.  2),  £  iU  centre,  M  the  object  to  be 


Kl(i  '2. 

scrvod,  and  Z  and  Z'  tho  zeniths  respectively 
of  tho  ()h>orvors  at  P  and  P',  then  at  P  and  P'  let 
tho  ziuith  di^tunces,  ZPM  and  Z'P'M,  be  ubseri'ed 
simultaneously,  and  since  tho  latitudes  of  P 
and  P',  and '  consequently  the  angle  PKP'.  is 
knoM-n,  from  these  three  the  angle  PMP'  (the 
sum  of  the  |tarallaxcs  at  P  and  P'l  i-  .it  i  rn-t 
found;  and  then  by  trigonometry  the  M'\Mtau- 
angles  <»r  parallaxes'  PME  and  P'SlE.  When  the 
parallax  of  M,  as  gbserved  from  P,  is  icnown, 
its  distance  from  E,  the  centre  of  the  Mtth,  can 
W  at  once  found  in  torms  of  the  earth's  radius 
ns  a  unit.  \Miejj  tlio  hoavrnly  body  is  on  the 
horizon,  as  at  O,  its  pooocntric  par.illax  is  a 
maximum,  and  is  known  as  the  hortziMtai  paral- 
lax. 

In  the  ease  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  tat  so 
far  away  that  to  them  the  earth's  radius  sub- 
tends only  an  infinitesimal  angle,  it  iHi.unes 
ne^^-sary  to  make  use  of  a  mu<-h  larger  ba?*'  line 
than  tfie  earth's  radius,  and,  as  the  largest  we 
can  employ  is  the  radius  of  the  earth'a  orbit,  it 
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aeconlinply  is  made  nsp  of,  and  the  displaopmpnt 
of  a  star,  \vliiii  (ihsrrvi^  from  a  point  in  tlic 
earth's  ftrliit  instead  of  fnnii  its  ocntri'.  the  sun. 
is  called  the  annual  or  hcliovinlric  parallux. 
Here  the  haac-line,  instead,  as  in  the  former  case, 
of  being  4000  milw,  ia  about  92.800,000  mitea, 
and  the  two  obaerrationf)  necesoar}'  to  determine 
t!ie  parallactic  an;;le  arc  made  from  two  point* 
on  opposite  sides  uf  the  earth's  orbit,  at  an  in- 
terval as  nearly  as  possible  of  half  a  year.  Yet, 
notwithatand  ing  the  enormous  leoctlk  of  the  baee- 
line,  U  bean  bo  email  a  proportion  to  the  dte* 
tan«*s  of  tho  star«,  tliat  only  in  n  f  "'-  f-n-^f-s  have 
they  \yccn  found  to  exliibit  any  paruliactic  motion 
w  lint  ever,  and  in  no  case  does  the  M|gle  Of  paial- 
lax  amount  to  1".    See  Stars. 

Solas  Paballax.  The  extremely  precise  de- 
lenniiuitioii  of  thie  ouantitj  ie  very  important, 
ainoe  tlie  idlar  panulax  is  oar  only  means  of 
determining  the  distance  of  the  huh  from  th<? 
earth.  This  is  the  fundamental  unit  of  distances 
in  astronomy.  Upon  it  depend  directly  all  our 
noUona  as  to  the  magnitude  and  dieianoe  of  the 
other  members  of  the  eolar  system,  and  of 'the 
uniwrse  in  ppneral.  The  solnr  parallax  problem 
is  not  only  the  most  important  one  in  fundamental 
astronomy,  bnt  it  is  also,  perluip-^.  the  one  offer- 
ing the  greatest  difficulty  in  solution.  Astro- 
nomical mttmnients  enable  us  to  submit  to 
actual  measurement  only  the  directions,  in  space 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  mrer  their  distances. 
These  latter  must  W  obtained  by  computation 
from  measured  dirretions  or  angles,  and  for  this 

{Mirpose  some  base  line  is  indispensable.  Tlie 
annest  possible  terrestrial  base-line  is  of  course 
n  ^ameter  of  the  earth.  Yet  so  small  is  even 
this  compared  with  the  distance  of  the  sun,  that 
it  would  subtend  an  angle  of  only  about  eighteen 
.seconds  of  arc  to  an  imajrinary  obt^erver  at  tlie 
sun's  centre.  When  we  reflect  that  au  angle  of 
one  second  corresponds  to  only  three-tenths  of  an 
inch  at  a  distance  of  one  mile,  we  get  some  idea 
of  tlw  extrmne  minuteness  of  the  earth's  diameter 
as  se<>n  from  the  sun. 

It  is  never  possible,  of  course,  to  get  a  oomptete 
diameter  of  the  earth  for  a  base-line;  but  ex- 
traordinary efforts  have  been  made  to  come  as 
iiear  as  possiblcr  to  this  Ideal  eondttfon.  For 
mnny  years  observations  of  transits  of  Venus 
were  considered   tlie  most   favorable  means  of 
meafuriiif,'  the  small  anfjiilar  ditTerences  of  direc- 
tinn  of  the  sun's  centre  as  seen  from  opposite 
siilc's  of  the  earth.   No  expense  was  spared,  eq»> 
cially  for  the  transits  of  1874  and  1882,  to  secure 
very  complete  observations.   Yet,  although  the 
various  civilized  fjovernments  of  tin  v.  rid  s<'.nt 
out  numerous  and  most  elaborately  eqiiipped  ob- 
B«r\'ing  expeditions,  the  whole  operation  turned 
out  practically  a  failure.   It  was  simply  impoe- 
nitile  by  this  method  to  secure  observstions  of  the 
requisite  precision.    Of  late  ycir*:.  two  other 
njothods  have  been  pretty  generally  agreed  upon 
ns  the  best.   The  first  is  based  ujion  the  so-called 
rnnstant  of  the  aberration  of  light.    (See  Abck- 
RATioN  OF  Lionr).    It  is  known  that  the 
directions  in  which  w«  see  the  stars  an  appar- 
ently thrown  Ibrward  toward  that  point  on  the 
Bk^   In  which  the  orbital  motion  of  tbe  earth  is 
carrjing  the  observer.     It   is   a  phenomenon 
analo^us  to  the  well-known  fact  that  if  a  man 
be  running  in  a  rain-sstorm  the  falling  drops  actm 
to  abivt  toward  him  though  they  may  reaily  be 
falling  vertically.  8o  their  direction  seems  to  be 


thrown  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  observer's 
motion.  In  the  case  of  the  earth's  orbital  motion 
around  the  sun.  the  obs<'r\er  will  be  moving  in 
opiKMite  direction.s  in  space  at  intervals  of  half 
a  year.  Consc<]uently  the  effect  of  abemtian 
is  reversed,  and  the  so-called  'constant'  or 
amount  of  abemtion  admits  of  determination 
from  the  differences  of  observationn  made  six 
months  apart.  The  solar  parallax  can  be  com- 
puted from  the  aberration  constant,  since  we 
know,  with  quite  sufficient  predskm,  the  vdooity 
<rf  tiie  tmnsmlssion  of  Uitfat  in  spaee. 

The  other  accredited  mcthixi  of  determining 
the  parallax  is  by  obtjCTvatioDs  of  the  planetoids. 
The  method  i.s  extremely  simple  in  practice,  and 
also  very  uctiurate.  It  is  nccessaiy  merely  to 
await  a  time  when  one  of  these  little  bodies 
is  favorably  situated  for  observation,  and  then  to 
fix  Its  position  tdesoopically  with  respect  to  the 
neifiM)orin^'  stars.  Let  this  be  done  simultane- 
ously at  two  observatories  situated  very  far 
apart  on  the  earth,  and  using,  of  course,  tlte 
same  stars  in  both  place*.  Then  it  is  dear  that 
the  position  determined  fdr  tlie  planet  will  not 
be  quite  the  ^a.m(i  at  the  two  olworvatorici?.  The 
base-line  [»  the  straight  line  joining  the  two  ob- 
w^rvat  rii  As  a  result  we  obtain  directly  the 
distance  of  the  planet  from  the  earth,  in  terms  of 
this  base-line  as  a  unit.  Bttt  tUs  is  known  in 
miles  from  existing  geodetic  surveys  of  the  earth. 
Thus  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge,  in  miles,  of  the 
plunctoid's  distance.  But  from  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses of  astronomical  observation,  M'e  know  the 
so-called  elements  of  the  planetoid's  orbit.  (See 
Elementh.)  We  can  finu  from  these,  by  a  sim- 
ple computation  based  on  Kepler's  laws,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  planetoid  from  the  earth  in  terms  of 
the  latter'a  distance  from  the  sun.  Knowing 
then  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  plaii«  •,  i  I 
in  miles  from  the  special  parallax  ub.scrvat  iun<>, 
and  in  terms  of  the  distance  'earth-sun'  from 
theoiy,  w«  can  at  once  deduce  the  value  of  'earth- 
sun*  m  miles.  This,  combined  with  our  knowl- 
edge from  gcodcy  of  the  terrestrial  radius  in 
miles,  enables  us  to  compute  the  angle  subtended 
by  that  radius  to  nn  observer  in  tbssiui — in  other 
words,  the  solar  parallax. 

The  planetoid  method  was  put  In  operation  by 
no  less  than  twenty-flvc  observatories,  acting  in 
c04>peration.  By  thus  increasing  the  number  of 
observation  stations  the  precision  <  f  tl  *  final 
result  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  enhanced.  The 
entire  'campaign'  was  planned  and  managed  by 
Gill,  of  the  Capo  of  Hood  Hope  Observatory. 
The  observatories  takinj;  a  j)riacipal  part  in  the 
work,  in  addition  to  tliat  at  the  Cape  of  n(K>d 
Hope,  were  those  at  Bamlx  rg.  T^ipstig,  Guttiugeu, 
and,  in  this  country,  Yale  I  niversity.  All  tliese 
observatories  are  provided  with  the  modern  heli- 
ometer  <q.v.),  Umb  most  pncise  apparatus  fbr 
measurement  OQ  the  skj  «t  pieMfttt  known  to 

science. 

The  parallax  determinations  tlirougb  the  con- 
stant of  aberration  have  been  made  principally 
in  cOnmeotion  with  the  study  of  latitude  varia* 
tion. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  here  tn  show  the  relative 

importance  or  'weight'  of  the  vari<iUs  parallax 
methods.  The  general  work  of  hijrh  authority  on 
this  topic  is  the  h'n iiilnmtnial  ('niisliinln  of  As- 
tronomy, by  Simon  Xewcomb  (Washington, 
]89fi ) .  Newcomb  assigned  the  following  'weights,' 
or  relative  degmes  of  precision: 
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PABALLAX. 

From  the  ab«rrntlon  coDat«nt...„..„^.  ...»  weighl  «^ 

Vrom  tb«  planetoid  mathod   wMght  io 

Six  other  niethrKitt  romblned   wplRht 

N't'wcoiiib  \saM  already  iit  that  time  in  posnes- 
sion  of  preliminary  results  of  Gill'H  researches, 
eoiiiniunicated  to  him  in  advaaoe  of  publication. 
But  after  his  writing  seveml  important  series 
of  atemtioD  deienniiiAtioiui  were  made  public, 
and  tlie  reialte  exhibited  certain  small  discord- 
am-es  among  tbemaelves,  which  t]i!^e^e(^itc(l  -  1:11 
what  the  aberration  method,  and  cousequenily 
enhanced  the  relative  weight  of  the  planetoid 
method.  Tlie  latter  method  gained  «lao  from  tiie 
diaeofveiy  ia  1808  of  a  new  planetoM,  much  more 
favorably  situated  for  parallax  dotermiuUoiUI 
than  any  presiouHly  known.    See  Eros. 

The  final  result  for  the  solar  p  n dlax  at  pree- 
ent  accepted  by  astronomers  in  general  is  S'-SO, 
Mrrespondiiif  to  a  distance  of  §S;788,000  miles 
between  Hie  onrth  nm!  ttic  sun. 

PAR  AlxLEL,  EPITED  (ML.  paralUhpipe- 
dum,  from  Gk.  wapaXy.i}\rrlrfSoi>,  prtrnUrlcpipedim, 
from  rapiXkiSot,  paralielos,  parallel,  from  ropi. 
para,  b»iide,  beyond  +  dXXi^Xwr,  alleUiH,  of  each 
other,  from  dXXot,  alios,  other  +  AXXot,  aIIo«, 
other,  +  frfxtiop,  epipedon,  plane  surface,  from 
trl,  <  I'i  U])<iii  +  riSoy,  judon,  f,'roun(l  1  ,  or  Pab- 
AixcLoi'irii).  A  solid  figure  havin;^'  nix  jiarallelo- 

CBS  for  faces.  Therefore  any  two  €|ipOsitie 
m  aie  equal  and  parallel.  If  the  faoH  are  ^1 
squares  the  parallelepiped  is  a  cube.  The  vol- 
ume nf  a  parnll'^l  ;Mped  is  fouild  by  mttltiplylllg 
its  base  by  the  altitude. 
PARATTiKIt  lOBOBB.  See  MBCHAincs.  . 
FAR  A  liLP.LISM.  A  term  wed  in  philoso- 
phy to  denote  an  hypothetical  relation  of  matter 
and  consciousness.  In  the  history  of  ])hilo^>phy 
Spinoaa  is  the  most  tborouf^-goii^  parallelist, 
holding  that  matter  and  ideas  aie  both  attrflmtes 
of  ore  divine  subject,  and  that  every  material 
ubjett,  or  instance  of  the  material  attribute,  baa 
its  ideal  counterjiart.  In  nuKlcrn  times  the  term 
parallelism  is  used  more  particularly  in  psy- 
chology and  in  epistemology  to  denote  the  spe- 
ciflo  parallelism  ckI  the  human  (or  animal)  body 
with  the  eonerete  eoDsciouraess  of  man  (or  tower 
unii  iali.  In  this  u^aj,'c,  parallelism  means  the 
('oncomit:in(.*c  u(  brain  process  and  mental  priK-i'»«. 
It  is  distinguished  from  interacilonism,  which 
holds  thai  mental  processes  may  cause  and  pre* 
cede  brain  processes  and  «toe  verso.  Fsydiolo* 
pistH.  however,  do  not  areept  parallelism  as  an 
e.xplaiKitory  theory,  hut  only  as  an  hyj)()thetical 
statement  of  a  ri'hition  of  body  ami  iiiiiiil  whicli 
may  he  UHCti  us  a  ba^ii*  for  formulation  of 
p-yrho  jihysieal  facts.  The  solutiott  of  the  prob- 
lem in  by  them  held  in  alteyancc  or  referred  to 
the  cpiHtemologiHt.  See  Body  and  Mind;  Dual- 
ism; Knowledge,  Tiieobt  or;  IdmihSnm 
TjiBoaY;  Occasionalism. 

PABAX£BL  KOnOV.  See  Momnr. 

PAR'ALLEL'OORAM  (I^t.  pnrnlhhiijrnm- 
mum,  from  Gk.  Tapa\\ji\6ypattfi«w,  parallelogram, 
neu.  sg.  of  rapaXXifX^Y^cMMMt,  poralf^foprommoe, 
bounded  by  parallel  lincH,  from  wapdW^Xo*.  pat" 
alUlos.  parnllel  +  yp^mui.  grammn,  line,  letter, 
from  'Ypd<p€iv,  graphdn.  to  urit.  ).  A  quiulri- 
latcral  who«e  opposite  siiles  are  parallel.  From 
this  it  follows  th;if  the  opposite  sides  and  angles 
must  be  equal.  Therefore,  if  one  angle  of  a  par- 
allelogram is  a  right  angle,  all  of  them  are,  and 
the  l^re  is  then  callea  a  rwttmfkj  and  If  at 


the  same  time  all  the  sides  are  e«]ua1,  the  figure 
i.s  a  square.  If  the  sides  an-  e<pial.  Init  not  the 
anjjles,  it  is  a  rhovibux.  I  f  only  the  ojijMisite  siii** 
are  e^ual,  it  is  a  rhmnboid.   The  dia^nals  of  s 


AMU. 


parallelogram  bisect  each  Other,  and  each  falsecis 

the  parallelogram ;  the  sum  of  their  squares  i« 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  square  of  the  aides  of 


/ 


7 


a  parallelogram.   All  parallelograms  which  have 
equal  bases  and  equal  sltitudes  are  equal  is 
area,  and  this  is  found  by  multiplying  toe  hsm 
by  *hf  :iUitude. 
FAB  A  T.TiKTX)QBAJt   OF   rO&GE8.  See 


PARALLELS.    See  OEOMETBr. 

PABAU^U  (OP.  paraUeU^  Fr.  MfsU^ 
from  Lat.  fNiralle/u«,  parollelos,  parauci).  la 

military  fortifications,  trenches  cut  in  th*- 
ground,  parallel  tn  the  position  under  sieyc,  and 
designed  to  prote<-t  the  nn>n  and  guns  of  the 
besiceers  from  the  Qre  of  the  besieged,  See  Smss 
Ain»BmB  WoiKt;  FoajiriiiATiom. 

PABALLELS,  or  Circlks  of  Latitcde.  Cir 
cles  drawn  round  the  surface  of  the  earth  par- 
allel to  the  equator.  They  are  the  intersection* 
with  the  earth's  surface  of  planes  which  eat 
the  earth  at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  The  giest- 
est  of  these  circles  is  the  equator,  which  h.i* 
the  centre  of  the  earth  for  its  centre,  the  radju-- 
of  the  earth  for  its  radius,  and  is  equally  distant 
at  all  points  from  each  pole.  It  is  evident  that 
of  tiie  others,  those  next  the  equator  are  greater 
than  tho«v  more  remote,  and  that  they  beooirw 
less  and  less  till  at  the  poles  they  %ani»»h  alto- 
gether. The  radius  of  any  one  eirele  is  eipi  il 
to  the  earth's  radius  multiplied  by  the  cosine 
of  the  latitude,  if  we  regard  the  earth  as  a 
sphere.  The  rotary  velocity  of  the  earth's  sir- 
face,  which  is  about  17%  miles  per  minute  st 
the  equator,  is  therefore  about  8*>i  miles  in  lati 
tude  i;o° ;  and  in  latitude  89^°  (within  35  milrt 
of  the  pole)  is  not  more  than  267  yards  per  min 
ute.  The  most  important  parallels  of  Iatita4r 
are  the  iropic«  of  Cameer  (latitnds  28*  28'  K.I 
and  Capricorn  (latitude  SS"  '28'  S.K  and  V'^ 
■Xrrtir  (latitude  «C°  32*  N.)  and  Antarctic  ctrcie* 
<latitade  66*  S8'  8.). 

PARALLEL  SAZLDTCk  Sae 
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PARALYSIS  (Lat.,  frrrn  CA.  rap<i\v<nt, 
p&lsy,  paralytiis,  from  intpaKOnv,  parulycin,  to 
disable  the  side,  from  wapi,  para,  beside,  beyond 
-|-  XtfM»,  to  Vxmtit  iometimes  called  Fal- 

ST.  A  MSB,  more  or  leu  complete,  of  the  power 
of  motion.  By  aunie  writers  the  torm  is  niailc 
to  include  Io^a  of  seubatiou.  When  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  on  both  sides  nnd  more 
or  kes  of  tbe  trunk  ii  involved,  the  ufTiction 
b  teniMd  gnwral  paralyaia.  Fre<{iH'ntly  only 
one-half  of  the  bodj'  laterally  is  alTected,  the 
other  side  remaining  souiul.  To  this  condition 
the  term  hcmii)li'^'ia  is  applied.  When  the  par- 
alysis is  condncMl  to  ail  the  parta  below  an 
imaginary  transverse  line  drawn  through  the 
bo4jr*  or  to  the  two  lower  extnmitics,  the  con- 
dftkm  is  known  as  parapl^a.    When  one  part 

of  the  bri(!\    <  ^.  a  limb  or  ouf   ^i  l*  f  the 

face,  is  exclusively  affected,  the  condition  is 
known  as  a  local  palsy  or  local  paralysis.  In 
eome  cases  the  loss  of  sensation  and  of  motion 
in  the  paralyzed  part  is  complete,  white  In  othen 
there  is  only  some  los.s  of  power.  In  the  former 
case  the  paralysis  i::^  mivX  to  bo  complete,  iu  the 
latter  partiaL  In  most  cases,  but  not  invariably, 
■enaation  and  motion  are  simultaneously  lost  or 
impniidL  When  motion  is  lost  but  seneatimi 
mmolni  imaffecied,  the  condition  is  known  as 
akinraia.  More  rarely  there  is  a  loss  of  sensibil- 
ity wliili  til.  [iiiwer  of  motion  is  rctainr  l  T  - 
such  a  condition  the  term  aniesthcsia  is  applied. 
This  latter  affection  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  organs  of  apeeial  aenee,  as,  for  exnmple»  ia 
the  tongue,  where  the  sense  <Mf  taste  may  be  net 
withotit  nny  impairment  of  motion. 

I'araly.•^ia  is  not  a  (ii.sease  in  itwelf,  l)ut  merely 
a  nymptoin  of  disea-.e  usually  locate<l  in  .Home 
part  of  the  body  other  than  that  affected  by  the 
paralysis.  Rarely  are  disturbances  of  sensation 
or  ol  motion  due  to  changes  which  are  primarily 
in  tbe  akin  area  or  musclee  affected  by  the  par- 

alywiy.  Tliis  Joes,  however,  Hometime.s  occur,  u- 
in  the  paralysis  of  progressive  muscular  dy.stro- 
phy,  where  the  primaiy  lesion  is  in  the  muscles 
affected.  The  proper  appreciation  of  external 
stinmlation,  Le.  eeBsatlOn,  and  the  proper  carry 
ing  out  of  Toluntnry  movements  of  the  muscle.'), 
are  dependent  upon  the  integrity  of  the  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  which  govern  such  sensations 
and  movements.  The  nerve  terminations  in  mus- 
cle, skin,  etc.,  serve  as  mean^  for  the  reeeptiM 
and  distribution  of  nervous  impulses.  The  nerves 
themselves  carry  impulses  between  the  nerve 
centres  in  the  hrain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglia,  and 
the  peripheral  nerve  terminations.  The  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  ganglia  nerve  m  centres  in  which 
nervous  impulses  originate,  are  transformed,  and 
associated.  It  thus  fallows  that  {laralyds  is  a 
symptom  which  is  usually  indicative  of  patho- 
logical changes  in  ( 1 )  the  peripheral  nervw!,  or 
(2)  the  nerve  trunks,  or  (.3)  the  nerve  centres  in 
the  brain,  cord^  or  ganglia,  and  it  is  in  these 
organs  that  the  lesions  of  paralysis  must  usually 
be  sought,  and  not  in  the  paralyzed  parts  them* 
selves.  Thus  disease  of  the  peripheral  nerves 
may  cause  paralysis,  e.g.  the  paralyses  occurring 
in  peripheral  neuritis.  More  frequently  disease 
of  or  injuiy  to  nerve  trunks,  or  tumors,  or  dis- 
placed bone  pressing  upon  nerve  trunks,  causes 
paralysis  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve  or 
nerves  nfTect-rMl  Tho  completeness  of  the  paraly- 
sis is  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  injury  to 
the  nene  iUbra  sad  by  the  conpleteoMs  of  tbe 


interruption  of  nerve  impulses.  The  spinal  cord 
(see  XEKVOU.S  Syhtem  akd  Bbain)  acts  by  means 
of  ita  gray  matter  as  a  centre  for  automatic, 
reflex,  and  trophic  impulses,  also  through  its 
fibre  tracts  (white  matter)  as  a  pathway  by 
mean.s  of  which  impnlsfs  are  trari-riiKti  J  to  and 
from  the  higher  centres  in  the  brain.  After  in- 
jury to  the  cord,  such  as  results  from  dldocaUon 
or  fracture  of  the  vertebre,  with  the  oonsequent 
premure  upon  or  tearing  of  the  tissues  of  the 
cord  itself,  a  paralysis  supervenes  in  the  parts  of 
the  body  below  the  seat  of  injury.  If  the  par- 
alysis results  from  pressure  alone  without  an 
actual  injury  to  the  cord,  it  may  be  only  tem- 
porary, recovery  taking  place  when  the  pressure 
is  removed.  '  More  often  there  is  some  crushing 
of  the  cord,  in  which  case  the  paralysis  i.'«  perma- 
nent, its  extent  depending?  upon  the  exi  Til  of 
the  injury.  When  the  cord  is  crushed  completely 
across  there  is  u  complete  paralysis,  both  motor 
and  senaorjr,  of  all  parts  below  the  seat  of  iojuiy, 
with  the  exception  of  such  internal  organs  as  are 
supplied  by  nerves  which  arise  above  the  injury. 
Tumor?',  iK'ni^rn  or  mali^jnant,  diseased  conditions 
exti-ndinp  from  ncif;liboriii>j  tissues  and  orj^an.s, 
hemorrhages  into  the  spinal  canal  or  into  tbe 
Bidistsnce  of  the  cord,  etc.,  detennine,  I17  the 
pre.ssure  tipon  the  cord  which  they  cause,  paraly- 
ses similar  to  those  resulting  from  injury.  The 
main  difTerence  l>etween  the  tv  1^  a  clinical  one, 
the  paralysiii  from  injury  coming  on  suddenly 
and  immediately  after  the  injuiy,  while  the  par- 
alysis from  disease  hse  a  gradual  onset.  Afl^, 
certain  diseases  of  the  spuial  cord  itself  cause 
paralyses.  Tlius  acnfc  rnitrrir.r  fn>lii'inyc'.i'.  is, 
often  called  (because  ot  it.n  mo^L  proaiineuL  .syinp- 
tom  and  because  of  its  most  fremient  occurrence 
in  children)  acute  infantile  spinal  paralysis,  is  a 
disease  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  horns 
and  finises  paralysis  of  those  muscles  governed 
by  the  uinn  ted  cells.  In  the  early  stages  of  this 
(iisease  the  number  of  cells  affi  ivd  is  large,  and 
the  paralysi.s  is  couiiequently  extensive.  JSomc  of 
the  cells  are  so  severely  injured  that  they  die, 
and  the  paralysis  in  the  muscles  which  these.«eUs 
govern  is  permanent.  The  majority  of  the  cells 
first  affected  usually  recover,  an  1  tVii=i  recovery 
in  the  cells  is  marked  by  a  disappearance  of  the 
paralyBiB  in  the  muscles  which  these  cells  gov- 
ern. Among  the  other  disessee  of  the  spinal 
cord  in  which  paralysis  occurs  or  may  occur  may 
be  mentioned  Landry's  paralysis,  8p.i=tir  jnr.-i- 
plegia,  or  spa.>itic  spinal  paralysis^  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis,  tabee  den»lls»  atezle  para' 
plegia,  and  myelitis. 

The  brain  serves  as  a  centre  for  voluntary 
motion  and  for  the  perception  of  sensory  im- 
pulses. It  follows  that  injury  to  or  disease  of 
the  brain  is  frequently  followed  by  paralysis  of 
greater  or  less  extent.  Thus  concussion  of  the 
brain;  fracture  of  the  skull  with  resulting  com- 
pression due  to  displaced  bone  or  to  hemorrli  ^^f 
in  the  cranium;  hemorrhage  into  the  subtttance 
of  the  brain  or  into  its  membranes  independent  of 
cTtemal  injury:  compression  of  the  brain  from 
tumors  benign  or  malignant,  from  syphilitic 
gummata,  etc.;  destruction  of  brain  tissue  by 
extension  of  disease  from  surrounding  parts,  as 
from  bone  neeroais,  middle  ear  disease,  atwccsaee, 
etc. ;  hrain  softening  from  cutting  off  blood  sup- 
ply, as  in  thrombosis  or  embolism — ell  these  and 
Other  widelj  dlffercnt  lesions  cauas  paialyeiB  as 
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n  svnipt  tii  1y  interfering  s\  ith  tiw  proper  tmrlc* 
iiig  of  the  ner\'OUS  tuecluini»ai. 

There  remain  to  be  described  somewhat  moft 
in  detail  n  rtain  eontlitions  to  which  the  teim 
paralysis  is  popularly  npplicd. 

TTf MiiiKoiA  is  that  form  of  paralysis  popu- 
hirly  known  as  a  'puralylic  stroke*  or  'stroke  of 
apoplexy.'  The  paralysis  aflfects  only  one  lateral 
half  of  the  body.  The  parts  mneraily  affected 
are  the  upper  and  lower  extreiutieB,  the  nraselea 
of  ma.stieation  and  the  muwlcs  of  the  tonpue 
oil  oue  side.  In  a  ^^ •  U  niarked  case  the  patient 
when  seixed  f;il1>  iii  the  ground,  nil  power  of 
motion  in  the  uilected  arm  and  leg  beiag  \mt. 
The  paralysis  of  the  face  which  accompanies 
hemiplegia  is  usually  auite  distinct  from  the 
affeetion  known  as  facial  paralysis,  which  is  an 
aflTection  of  the  facial  nerve  or  portio  dura.  (fM-e 
Nebvoub  SSybtem  and  Bbai.n.)  The  niutor 
branches  of  the  flfth  or  trifacial  nerve  i^ing  to 
the  muscles  of  maatioaUoo  are  general^  involved 
in  hemiplegia,  and  consequently  the  dicek  is 
flaccid  and  hangs  down,  and  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  is  depressed  on  the  alTcct<;d  side.  The 
tongue  when  protruded  |H)ints  toward  the  par- 
alyzed side,  and  tiiert:  in  uften  imperfect  articula- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  lesion  commonly 
affectiiw  the  hypoglowial  nerve.  While  paraljrais 
of  one  aide  of  the  body  or  hemiplegia  may  be  doe 
to  a  large  nundK-r  of  dilTercnt  cnnditions  in  the 
brain  or  cord,  some  uf  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  it  is  most  coinmonly  due  to  one  of 
three  eerebral  accidents.  These,  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  frequency  of  their  oecttrrenee,  are  <1) 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  (2)  ccrehrnl  embolism 
(q.v.),  (3)  i-^'febral  thrombosis  (((.v.).  Hemor- 
rhage may  occur  into  any  portion  of  the  hrain 
tissue  proper  or  between  the  skull  and  hrain,  i.e. 
into  the  meninges.  These  hemorrhages  may  he  due 
to  injury  to  the  veaaels  or  to  diaeaae  of  the  ve*- 
sel  walls  such  as  atheroma  or  aneurism.  The 
most  common  seat  of  hemorrhage  is  in  the  optic 
thalamuti  and  corpus  striatum,  from  the  branches 
of  the  middle  eerebral  artery.  With  the  escape 
of  blood  there  is  usually  more  or  less  tearing  and 
destruction  of  Inrain  tissiw,  and  this  broken  down 
brain  tissue  mixed  with  the  extravasated  Mock! 
constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  apoplec  tic  clnt. 

Facial  Pakalvsih,  aitlioiigh  locally  atTecting 
hut  a  small  part  of  the  body,  is  of  such  frequent 
(iccurrent'c  as  to  require  separate  description.  In 
this  affection  there  is  more  or  less  perfect  loss 
of  power  owT  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
jMirtio  dura  or  facial  nerve.  This  interference 
with  the  functions  of  the  nerve  may  be  due  to 
lesions  in  the  cortex  afTccting  facial  fibres  of  the 
eorona  radiata  or  internal  capsule,  to  lesions  in 
the  nucleus  of  the  nerve,  or  to  lesions  of  the  nerve 
trunk.  Facial  paralysis  due  to  lesions  in  the 
cortex  is  commonly  as.>»ociated  with  hemiplegia. 
This  puralysi,  is  nn  the  same  side  that  of  the 
bo<ly,  the  nucleus  from  which  the  facial  fibres 
originate  being  connected  with  the  oi>po!«ite  »ide 
of  the  cortex  In  a  manner  quite  similar  to  that 
1^  which  the  anterior  horns  are  associated  with 
the  opposite  hemisphere  F;ulal  paralysis  diu- 
to  lesions  of  the  facial  nucleus  in  the  medulla  is 
uncommon.  'IHimors,  hemorrhages,  softening,  the 
toxins  of  diphtheria^  and  the  extension  of  an 
anterior  poliomyelitis  are  the  most  freqiient 
raii^<=!.  lyertion-^  '>f  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  may 
occur  in  any  part  of  its  course,  dun  to  tumors, 
i^jttiy,  inHunmation,  etc.   When  the  lesion  af- 


fect-s  the  nerve  fibres  as  they  pae-n  through  tlu 
lower  portion  of  the  pons,  and  involves  also  ttie 
pyramidal  or  main  motor  tracts,  there  results  the 
ao<caUed  ^eroea  paraiyaisy'  Lc.  •  paralysis  «i 
the  face  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  and  of 
the  trunk  up^n  the  opposite  side.  Tlie  follow  in;* 
graphic  account  of  the  appearance  of  a  patient 
suffering  from  facial  paralysis  is  eoBdensed  frosi 
WataoQ,  hectuTM  oh  the  Fraetip*  o/  i^Jifiia 
From  one-half  of  the  oomitenance  all  power  «f 
expression  is  gone;  the  features  are  blank,  ^till. 
and  unmeaning;  tlie  eyelids  apart  and  niotiiHJ- 
Ics-  ]  1.1  (  tlier  half  retains  its  natural  <m-i. 
except  that  in  some  rases  the  angle  uf  the  mouth 
on  that  side  seems  drawn  a  little  awry,  in  een- 
sequence  of  went  of  counterpoise  from  the  com- 
sponding  musctilar  fibres  of  the  paralysed  side. 
The  jiaticnt  cannot  hni;:Vi  weep,  frown,  or  ex- 
press any  ft^ling  or  emotion  with  one  side  of  the 
face,  while  the  tr  itures  of  the  other  side  may 
be  in  full  play.  He  cannot  spit  or  whistle  prop- 
erly. One  half  the  aspect,  with  its  wnwiaikfaK 
eye,  its  fixed  and  solemn  stare,  might  he  th.it  of 
a  dead  person;  the  other  half  is  alive  uud  mo- 
hile. 

II  the  eause  of  the  paralysis  is  due  to  eoadi* 
tlons  in  the  nerve  external  to  the  cranial  cavity. 

there  is  little  danger  to  life  and  good  chancm  for 
repoverv  from  tin-  jtaralysis.     If,  however,  the 
paralysis   is  dcjii-iuient   upon   intra  crkinial  i>iii 
ditions,  there  is  not  only  less  chance  of  recovery 
from  the  paralysis,  but  great  danger  to  life. 

There  yet  remain  to  be  considered  cert."»in  con- 
ditions which  are  popularly  called  paraly^«f8  or 
palsies,  but  which  are  essentially  different  from 
those  already  described.  Among  these  mar  ht 
mentioned  the  so^lled  'shaking  p«I^.*  or  par- 
alysis agitans  (q.v.),  and  the  palsies  induced  Iqr 
various  poisons.  The  poisons  which  are  the 
most  common  causes  of  paralysis  or  of  tremor* 
are  alcohol,  lead,  tobacco,  and  mercury.  Arsenif 
and  opium  are  rare  causes.  It  is  upon  the  peri 
pheral  nerree  that  these  poisons  seem  to  have 
their  most  pronounced  effeet,*8etting  up  a  tone 
peripheral  neuritis. 

A  specific  form  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, consequent  on  the  use  of  flour  from 
the  beans  of  the  Latbyrus  sativus,  ie  common  is 
certain  parts  of  India  and  Tibet  The  ripe  besa 
is  nn  (odinary  article  of  fnod  when  made  into 
flour,  hut  it  i.s  generally  usod  with  vthcat  or 
harhy  flour.  It  is  said  to  U*  injurious  only 
when  it  exceeds  one-twelfth  part  of  the  mtttTir^' 
and  to  cause  paralysis  only  when  it  con^tituti- 
more  than  one-third.  Other  species  of  LathjT' 
rus  have  been  known  occasionally  to  cause  siod- 
Isr  symptoms  in  European  countriea. 

PARALYSIS  AOITANS  (Lai.,  shakio;; 
palsy),  Parki:«hon'8  Diseask.  Siiaki.xo  Palst. 
A  chronic  progressive  m  i\i  list-aM',  in  which  th< 
principal  symptoms  are  tremor,  uius«.ular  rigi«i 
ity,  restleDsasM,  wenkneee,  and  altered  sensa- 
tions. It  oeeuTK  move  frequently  in  males,  sad 
gienerally  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sevcaty. 
It  I-^  caused  by  exposure,  liard  labor,  and  great 
fatigue.  Fright  or  injury  may  imnu'diately  pre- 
cede an  attack.  Tlie  earlier  symptoms  are  pain* 
in  one  arm,  with  tremor  of  one  hand,  the  tamr* 
working  together  as  if  the  petlent  were  pullnig 
or  picking  at  "something.  Stiffness  in  the  arni 
follows,  and  the  process  invades  the  of  the 
seme  side.  The  neck  becomes  stiff  and  the  bodr 
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bent  fonvfirf!.  The  disraf^e  lasta  from  three  or 
four  to  twflvc  ytars.  1  lif  pathological  changes 
found  consist  of  hyjH^rtruphy  of  the  none  cells 
of  the  pons,  induration  of  the  pons  medulla  and 
cord,  thickening  of  the  Uood-vesfiel  walU  mad 
of  the  pia,  and  increase  of  connective  tissue  in 
the  iuulor  tracts,  nen'cs,  And  niu*cl«»s.  (Dana.) 

The  most  sutct's.sful  treatment  ton-i-l-  if  re>t, 
freedom  from  mental  anxiety,  outdoor  air, 
wmrm  bsth^  and  UMMoge.  Amoag  dmg^  Iqr- 
oiicine,  mdrin,  quinine,  araebic,  cannabis,  vera- 
trum,  salitjii,  nitrate  of  Hilvcr.  coniuni,  atropia, 
a>iil  |>ho8phorU8  have  Ix'en  u>ed  to  relieve  various 
conditions  and  with  varying  rei?ultj*.  The  mental 
eoodition,  which  may  be  hysterical  or  emotional, 
sometiBMS  delusioDal,  to  improved  by  atroog  men- 
tal influenoee,  vontiae  aad  oontral,  wiA  emploif- 
ment.  Consult  Dana.  Text-BotA  ^  Vetvcm  Dit- 
eaw4i  (New  York,  1802). 

PABAXABIBO,  pftr'A-mnr^  bA.   The  capiUl 

of  Dutch  Cuiana.  South  America,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  tlie  .Surinam  Uiver,  about  17  miles 
al>ove  its  mouth,  in  lalitmle  T) '  N.  and  longi- 
tude 55"  10'  W.  (Map:  Guiana.  Lhitch,  F  2). 
Its  climate  is  very  hot,  the  average  annual  tem- 
perature being  over  80°.  Paramaribo  has  tta« 
neat  appearance  of  a  Dntcli  town  with  its  widft 
streets  shaded  v.ith  treog  and  lined  with  bright- 
colored  modern  houses.  The  (Joverninent  hnild- 
ings  are  situated  near  the  river,  forming  the  80- 
ealied  fOovenunent  plain.'  There  are  a  number  of 
eburebe*  and  synagogues.  The  harbor  is  safe 
and  rtiTiiirnilif>U8,  and  fortified  by  the  two  forts 
of  Ze.  laiuli.i  and  New  Amsterdam.  A  number  of 
wharves  are  situated  along  the  riser.  Para- 
maribo receives  the  entire  trade  of  Dutth  (iuiana 
and  is  the  neat  of  a  number  of  fonign  consuls. 
Population,  in  1900,  81317,  or  nearly  60  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  popalation  of  Dutch  Qniann. 

PABAMATTA,  pir'A-mitilft.  A  town  of  New 

South  W.iles.    See  Pakbamatta. 

FABAM'ETEB  (from  Gk.  Ttapn,  fmrn.  beside, 
beyond  +  ftirpav,  metnm,  measure).  As  com- 
monly used  in  mathematics,  any  conatant  quan- 
tity, that  is,  a  quantity  fixed  in  value,  entering 
into  an  wjuation.  In  analytic  geometry  it  is 
used  «ither  as  a  constant  or  as  a  sariablc.  Thus, 
the  line  in  a  conic  section  i-alled  hy  the  ancient 
geometers  latus  erectum,  and  later  latus  rectum, 
and  now  the  paran>eter,  is  a  constant  for  any 
given  curve,  but  a'variable  quantity  for  a  family 
of  ( urvcs  of  that  type.  E.g.  in  the  equation  of  a 
paral  <  ;  (  ("i-v. )  v'  -  2/<x,  where  p  is  the  param- 
eter, p  remains  constant,  while  x  and  y  vary  so 
as  to  gcneraia  the  cun-c.  But  if  p  be 
given  a  new  mluct,  while  m  and  y  pass 
again  throngb  the  aame  cyele  of  Talnea,  m  new 
pnratKjla  will  W  formed  ;  and  hy  repeating  the 
process  any  number  of  curvcH  may  he  generated 
which  are  said  to  belong  ♦o  the  same  family. 
The  OMthod  of  variation  of  parameters  is  an  im- 
portant one  in  the  treatment  of  differential  equa- 
tions.  The  name  paiBnwter  ia  due  to  Mydoige 

(16851«47). 

PABAXUSHIB,  pa'rft-moo-sber',  or  PARA- 
MITSHXBI.   The  lai^Mit  of  the  Kurile  lalanda 

(q.v.). 

PARAHA,  pa'rft  na'.  The  largest  river  of 
South  America  after  the  Amason,  and  one  of  the 
ereat  rivers  of  the  world.  It  is  fbrmed  by  the 
CTnfrigii'»  of  the  Paranahyba  and  the  Rio  Qrande 


in  Southern  Brazil  at  the  common  boundary  point 
of  the  States  of  Matto  (Irosso,  Minas  Geraes,  and 
Silo  Paulo  (Map:  Ura/.il.  F  i)  i .  The  Paranahyba 
ri.scji  on  the  Serra  dos  Vertientes  and  flows  soutb- 
wcstward  on  the  boundary  between  Minas  Geraes 
and  Uo^az.  The  Kio  Grande,  which  ia  the  longer 
of  the  hMidstreame,  and  may  be  regarded  aa  uie 
true  ii;![!f  r  course-  of  the  Paranil.  rises  on  the 
Serr.i  ila  -Mautiqueirit  in  tlie  Coast  Rangp,  00 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  Oc*-an  near  Kio  de 
Janeiro.  It  flows  northwest  and  westward  to 
the  confluence,  whence  the  Paranfl  proper  takes 
a  southwest  course  through  Brazil,  then  south 
on  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay, 
wlience  it  cvirves  west  war  I  '>tf  MH-n  Paraguay 
and  Argentina  until  it  receives  iis  laryest  tribu- 
tary, the  Paraguay  River  (q.v.).  From  this 
point  the  lower  Paranft  flows  southwest  tbroush 
Argentina  as  far  as  Boaario,  where  it  finally 
turns  to  the  sonthrast,  and  enters  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  througli  the  Plata  estuary,  at  the  head  of 
which  it  is  joinc<l  by  the  Uruguay  Uiver  (q.v.). 
The  total  length  of  the  Paranfi  River  from  the 
ocean  to  the  source  of  the  Rio  (Jranile  is  2ltr>t) 
miles,  and  excluding  the  Plata  2720  miles.  The 
length  of  the  lower  Paranft  from  the  Paraguay 
conlluence  is  850  miles,  and  with  the  Plata  1080 
miles.  The  Paranft  is  thus  longer  than  the 
Mississippi  proper,  and  the  draituige  area  of  the 
system  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  MississippL 
In  it^  upiMT  course  the  ParanA  flows  over  tM 
great  lira/.iljan  plateau,  and  most  of  its  upper 
trilnitarit's,  including  the  tsso  headstreams,  are 
obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids  as  they  descend 
over  the  successive  escarpments  of  the  higher 
plateaus.  The  main  river  itself  has  the  fall  of 
rrupupunpn  a  short  distance  below  the  conflu* 
ence  of  the  headstreams.  Below  this  point,  how- 
ever, it  is  mivigahle  for  G(K)  miles  over  the  level 
surface  of  the  plateau  as  far  a.s  the  hoimdary  of 
F^TBguay.  Here  it  descends  over  tlie  linal  great 
escarpment  in  the  Falls  of  GuayrA,  in  which  the 
river  plunges  through  nttmerovs  rocky  clefts 
with  a  totiil  fall  of  70  feet.  From  this  point  to 
witliin  150  miles  of  the  Paraguay  confluence  the 
stream  rushes  through  a  deep  gorge  over  a  series 
of  rocky  shalluwis  and  rapids.  Here  the  banks 
are  heavily  forested,  and  most  of  the  tributaries 
fall  into  the  river  by  cataracts,  of  which 
the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Iguassfl  are  said 
to  rival  Niagara  in  height  and  grandeur.  Below 
the  gorge  and  the  Paraguay  confluence  the  river 
flows  unobstructed  through  the  Pampas  plains, 
and  for  the  last  lOOO  miles  of  ita  course,  includ- 
ing the  Plata,  is  BBvigable  at  all  seasons  by  larg« 
vessels,  while  transatlantic  steamers  go  directly 
to  Rosario,  400  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  3000 
yards  wide  at  Corrientcs.  near  the  Paraguay  con- 
fluence, and  7000  yards  wide  at  Diamante.  It 
reaches  its  greatest  volume  at  Corrientes,  and 
loses  considerably  by  eva^ration  in  ita  lower 
course,  since  it  here  receives  scarcely  any  per- 
manent tributaries  except  the  Salado  (q.v.). 
Several  hundred  miles  above  the  estuary  it 
beglna  to  divide  into  parallel  ehanneU.  inclo>=ing 
along  Uland,  and  has  a  total  width  of  26  to  30 
miles,  while  some  of  the  channels  are  two  miles 
wide.  The  delta  proper  begins  100  miles  from 
the  estuary,  and  consists  of  a  vast  network  of 
channels  and  backwaters,  entptying  hy  14  mouths 
into  the  Plata  estuary.  The  main  chanm  l  is 
aceessible  to  the  largest  vessels  even  at  low 
water,  hut  all  the  channels  are  eonstautly  and 
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rapidly  shiftiiig,  calling  for  great  ostttioii  in 
their  navigation.    For  the  deseriptioii  of  th« 

river  below  the  delta,  fvec  Plat\,  RlO  DE  LA.  The 
Pttran&  was  iirst  a»ct;t)deU  as  far  act  the  Paraguay 
AOBtmae  m  IfiSO  1^  Bebutiaa  Cftbot 

PARANA.  A  southeaatcrn  State  of  Brazil, 
huuiuit'd  by  the  Atlantic  Owun  uu  the  east,  the 
Htiitc  of  Sflo  Paulo  on  thu  north,  Parajjuay  and 
Matto  Groaoo  on  tb«  west,  and  Argentina  and 
Santa  Catiiariiui  on  the  eouth  (Map:  Brazil,  G 
8).  Area  85,430  square  miles.  The  low  atrip 
of  coastland  is  followed  by  a  mountain  range 
r«  Jil  l; ill rr  an  altitude  of  nearly  5000  feet  iuv\ 
pa^.->iug  into  an  elevated  plateau  lying  about 
3000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  portion  along  the 
VMtern  frontier  slqwa  tovnrd  the  P»r»n&  l^ver, 
whose  tributaries  are  the  diief  rirera  of  the 
State.  Moat  of  them,  however,  are  unfit  for 
navigation,  owing  to  rapids.  The  climate  is  gen- 
erally healthful  in  the  elevated  portions,  but 
very  hot  and  humid  on  the  coast.  Forcata  cover 
a  large  part  Of  the  State,  especially  in  the  west- 
em  half,  which  is  alniost  unknown,  and  inhabits 
by  rovinp  Indians.  On  the  coaitt  arc  cultivated 
cotton,  C  'tln  ,  and  manioc,  and  in  the  more  ele- 
vated regionn  f,Tain  and  fruits  are  raiwd,  but 
the  mate  industry  is  the  most  important,  and 
mate  is  almost  tlie  oa\f  export.  The  population 
of  the  tState  in  18M  was  849,491,  oonststfng  to 
a  great  extent  of  German  and  Polish  immigrants. 
Capital,  CuritilMk  (q.v.).  Consult  Laoj^,  Sid- 
hntlUm  (2d  ed.,  Bsrlin,  1886). 

PASAKA  (formerly  Bajada  del  Paratui) . 
The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Entrc  Rios,  Argeu- 
tina.situated  on  a  high  hlulT  on  the  I'aranA River, 
S70  miles  from  its  mouth  and  opposite  the  city  of 
flattfa  T«  (Map;  Argentina,  E  10).  It  is  a  welt- 
built  town  with  straight  streets,  pood  public 
buildings,  a  normal  school,  and  a  national  col- 
lege. It  haf*  an  important  inter  provincial  trade, 
baa  daily  steamship  connection  with  8anta  Fe, 
and  is  a  station  for  all  steamers  ascending  the 
ParanA  Rirer.  Population,  in  1898,  estimated 
at  24,000.  From  1868  to  1861  Farant  was  the 
aapital  of  the  Argentine  Bepnblie. 

PABANAQUA,  pn'rft  nft  pwJl'.  The  chief 
seaport  of  the  State  of  Puraiui^  Brazil,  situated 
on  the  Bay  of  Paranagufl,  400  miles  southwest  of 
Bio  de  Janeiro.  A  regular  steamtihip  line  con- 
nects the  port  directly  with  Hambcrg,  and  it 
exports  woods,  mate^  sqgar,  and  cereals.  Popu* 
latimi  about  6000. 

PA»AHAHYBA,  pa'di-nA-eOiA,  or  PARNA- 
HYBA,  piir'n&-«li4.  Qns  of  the  headstreams  ol 

the  Paranfl  (q.T.). 

PABANAHYBA,  or  PABHAHYBA.  A 

river  of  Northeastern  Bradl.  It  rises  in  the 
Serra  das  Mangabvirss  on  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  (he  State  of  Goyaz,  flows  northeast  for 
800  miles  l)etwccn  the  States  of  I'iauhy  and 
Maranhao,  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
at  the  town  of  Paranahyba  (Map:  Brazil,  J 
4).  Tt  is  navigable  for  small  steamm  through 
pearly  !inlf  its  length. 

PABANAHTBA,  or  PARNAHTBA.  A 
seaport  in  the  State  of  Piauhy,  Northeastern 
Brazil,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  (Map:  Brazil,  J  4).   It  is  the  commercial 

centre  of  Piauliy,  hoiiip  the  only  harlmr  in  the 
State,  and  the  outlet  for  its  agricultural  and 


cattle  products.  Populatioii,  in  1888,  abost 
11,000. 

PAR'ANOI'A  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Ok.  irap«»w<o, 
madness,  from  irapmneip^  panmoetn,  to  be  de- 
raniied,  ftwn  wapi,  pofv,  beside,  beyond  +  *ad>, 

noetn,  to  think).  A  chronic  form  of  insanity  in 
which  for  nuiny  year**  the  intellect  of  the  patient 
remains  unimpaired,  though  dominatiil  by  a  sv:^- 
tematized  delusion.  There  is  almost  iuvarisbi; 
present  an  acquired  or  transmitted  neuro-de- 
gsnflratire  tain^  thoogh  «a  attack  maj  bs  bsMd 
on  a  sudden  or  severe  injury  to  the  nerroos 
p}  ntem.  It  may  follow  a  severe  fever  or  an  in- 
jury to  the  head.  It  may  equally  weU  be  caused 
by  great  emotional  itraia  or  a  eonstaatlj  hBi8Bi> 
ins  thoufliit. 

Paianmaes  usually  present  somatic  eridesMi 
of  degeneration,  Hueh  as  a  deformed  or  asymmetri- 
cal ttkull,  hadly  develo|>ed  teeth,  straliisnias,  atro- 
j)hy  of  one  side  of  the  body,  and  (iitferences  in 
size  of  bands  or  feet,  in  several  cases  examioed 
by  Spitzka  anomalies  of  the  csrdbrnm  wen  foosd. 

Mild  forms  of  paranoia  are  preseuted  by  per- 
sons who  exhibit  per^'crse  ac^,  morbid  ideas, 
pi  r-i  tcnce  in  absurd  notions,  an  1  art 
commonly  called  'cranks.'  These  pcrwiu  tMconw 
imbued  with  an  idea  and  are  dominated  by  it, 
and  talk  constantlj  of  it.  Xhegr  am  suspiekmib 
consider  fhemsdves  slightsd  or  the  subject  sf 
remark.  Thev  think  they  are  neglecte<l  or  mar- 
tyred, fancy  there  is  a  combination  against  them, 
and  are  frequently  melancholic.  These  patients 
arc  ahle  to  carry  on  a  business  or  practice  a  pro- 
fession. 

The  variety  of  paranoia  demanding  mm  st* 
tention  is  the  ordinary  type  of  chronic  delosieasl 
lunatic  who  was  eccentric  in  chiMhood  and  bypo- 
chondriao  in  his  youth,  and  excessively  ego- 
tistical, whose  failures  are  considered  to  be 
due  to  oonapiracy,  who  bctrajs  delusions  ot 
perseeution  and  halludnatioiMi  off  si^  siil 
hearing.  The  usual  delusion  of  persecution  may 
he  replaced  by  sy^!t«mntized  delusions  of  erotic, 
religious,  or  |)atriotic  nature.  Tiie  paranoiac  ii 
usually  homicidal,  either  because  of  mandatoiy 
hallucinations  or  of  persecutory  delusions.  Ssiif 
moral  control  may  do  much  for  mild  cases,  cfct 
aborting  the  psychosis.  The  r^nilsrity  of  Ub 
in  asylums,  with  their  di  l  ipUne.  recn^tion*, 
and  employment,  is  often  bcneticial.  Consult: 
las,  "Paranoia,"  translafw  by  Noyes,  in  Jovr- 
of  NervoM  and  Jfentoi  INseoses  (New  ¥oifc» 
1888) ;  TVrris,  «*Ciittles]  Kotca  on  a  Gsss  o( 
Paranoia,"  in  PhiUMdeJphia  JTsitesi  /BUnsI 
(Philadelphia,  May  26,  1900). 

VASAPBT.   See  F<MmncaTroH. 

PABAPK  (OF.,  Fr.  paraphe^  ftntgrapke.  It 

pnrafo,  paragrafo,  from  ML.  pamgnphut,  from 
CHc  napiyftw^oc,  marginal  line,  frcm  wapaypdfiir, 
paraffraphein,  to  write  beside,  from  iro^,  fora, 
beside,  beyond  ypa^w,  graphdn,  to  writf). 
An  addition  to  the  signature  formed  by  a  flouri^li 
of  the  pen,  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  cos- 
stituted  some  sort  of  provision  against  s  forgBiy. 
Its  use  is  not  altogether  extinct  in  diplomacy, 
and  in  Spain  the  paraph  is  still  a  usual  part  of 
a  signature. 

PARAPHERNALIA  (ML.  nom.  pU  in* 
Lat.  paraphema,  from  Gk.  KapA^rpva,  property  "I 
a  bride  above  her  dower,  from  rn/io,  para,  besido, 

beyond  +   ^pvv,  phern^,  dower,  from  fptf^i 
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phorein,  to  boar).  Articles  of  wcarinp  apparel 
and  ornament  suitable  to  a  wife's  ntntion  in 
life,  and  which  were  given  to  or  acquired  by  her 
either  before  or  during  marriage.  Both  the 
fioman  and  civil  law  reeogaiaed  a  apaeial  ptop- 
erty  in  the  wife,  aa  to  her  necessary  articles  of 
clothing  and  ornament,  and  the  name  and  idea 
were  adopted  from  the  above  systems  into  the 
English  law.  Uy  the  common  law  the  wife'e 
IMtfafiieniaUa,  except  articles  of  iib>u)lute^ 
DDBM— ly  elotbioig^  belonged  to  tha  huaband  dur- 
ing 111*  lifetfaM  and  he  eould  diewMc  of  them 
at  his  discretion,  but  on  bis  death  the  wife  could 
hold  them  against  the  hciris  and  lepit«<>a,  al- 
though not  as  against  creditors.  The  hushnnd, 
however^  could  not  diapoee  of  her  paraphernalia 
wiU. 

No  exact  list  of  articles  which  may  be  in- 
cluded under  the  term  paniphernulia  can  be 
given,  ;iH  il)f  ralea  vary  in  difTercnt  jurisdic- 
tions. In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cloth- 
ing and  omamenta  must  ba  auoh  as  ^ould  ordi- 
narilv  be  poeeessed  by  a  mnMUi  in  her  station 
in  life,  and  that  jewels,  etc.,  given  by  the  bos- 
band  in  exces-s  of  his  means  will  not  tx'  included. 

Sec  HusBANu  AKi»  Wife;  Setabate  Pbopebtt 
Acts.   Consult  the  autlioritiai  refened  to  under 

Hi       NT»  AND  Wife. 

PAfiAPHKASE  (Lat.  paraphrasis,  from  Gk. 
ir6pa^paat(,  from  irapa^p&^tiv,  paniphruziin,  to 
repeat  a  statement  in  diiferent  words,  from  irapu, 
parOi  bsaida,  bejmid  +  ^p^ttv,  phraatit$t  to  say), 
la  noaiCy  a  free  arrangement  of  a  oomiMisitian 
for  some  other  instrument  or  instruments.  Bfl- 
low  's  nrrangement  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  in  mere 
ly  a  tramoripiion,  because  he  puUi  nothing  into 
the  piano  score  that  Wagner  baa -not  written  in 
the  ordieatral  score,  liszt's  arrangement  of 
the  Lova-Death  is  more  a  paraphrase,  beeause 
he  U5*ea  rhythmic  n<.nire«  of  his  own  invention. 
Al.so  he  bepin.s  with  the  motive  of  the  Curse, 
which  in  W'apncr'.s  score  does  not  precede  the 
opening  of  the  Death  »ong.  Lii^zt's  transcrip- 
tions of  fhe  snn^  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  and 
Othrrs  arc  cxrcllint  examples  of  puraphrasps. 

PAJaAPHYSES,  par  af'i-sez  (from  Gk.  irap6. 
^wf((^  paraphyai*,  offshoot,  from  ffopo^fay,  fMm- 
phyetn,  to  produce  offshoot!*,  from  nap&,  para, 
beside  4-  ^ffff'tv,  phpcin,  to  grow).  Outgrowths, 
usually  filainentouH  in  form,  which  are  a.sso- 
ciated  with  reproductive  organs,  either  »exual  or 
aaociuil.  Among  the  fungi  paraphyscs  occur  in 
oiiuieeCi«m  ivith  the  spore-bearing  organs  in  the 
formation  of  hyniettial  layers,  as  In  Aseobolns, 
black  knot  {Sphteria  morhnftn) ,  etc.  Tlie  best 
known  use  of  the  term.  how(>ver,  is  in  connect i(m 
with  the  mosses,  in  which  the  f;rou])s  of  sex- 
oiKana,  especially  the  antheridia,  are  often  inter- 
uGiglCNl  with  hair-lilie  paraphfses.  See  Mows. 

PAB'APT>t:'QIA.    Pee  Paralysis. 
PARASOI*  FUNGUS.    See  Mushroom. 

FAJl'ASANG  (Lat.  paramnga,  from  Gk. 
m^UoAyyifC*  parasangfSf  from  Vmu  fargang, 
parasang).  A  lineal  meamira  sttU  used  by  the 
F^rsians,  and  often  alluded  to  by  the  Greeks. 

Tlio  cstim.'ite  of  its  length  given  by  Herodntti'^. 
Suidns,  Hesychius,  and  Xenopbon.  and  concurre4l 
in  bv  modem  travelers,  is  ei)uivnlcnt  to  about 
30  Greek  a#<ui«a,  or  3%  English  miles.  The  word 
ia  tboi|(^t  to  be  derived  from  eeno  (Persian,  'a 
aloiMi'),  ud  jMira  (8aiiskrit»  'end*),  in  allusion 


in  niiJestnnes.  Byzantine  writers  reckoned  it 
ill  '21  slmlui :  Strnbo  reckoned  it  at  30,  10,  and 
(■Mil  (1)    ifj  iM,     I'crsian  authorities  ure  divided. 

PABA^ATtAi  pt*i4i,''ahi-cA.  A  Hindu  sage^ 
reputed  to  be  the  author  of  some  of  the  hymns 

of  the  Kig-Veda,  where  he  is  once  mentioned 
(vii.  18,  21)  aii  a  friend  of  iudra.  lie  ia  said 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Vasislitha,  or,  according 
to  the  more  usual  account,  of  Vasishtha's  son, 
Sakti.  The  etoiT  runs  that  King  Kalmasha- 
pada  once  met  Sakti  in  a  narrow  path  in  a 
thicket,  and  ordered  him  out  of  the  wa^.  The 
sage  refused,  whereat  the  King  lashed  him  with 
his  whip,  and  Sakti  cursed  him  to  become  a 
rukshusa,  or  demon.  In  this  transformation 
Kalmashapada  killed  and  ate  onlctit  together 
with  the  other  sons  of  Vasishtha.  sakti,  hov^ 
ever,  hud  left  liis  wife,  .\drisliyanti,  pregnant, 
aud  she  gave  birth  to  Paiaaara,  who  was  brought 
up  by  his  grandfather.  When  he  grew  up,  and 
was  informed  how  his  father  died,  he  instituted 
a  saeriflee  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  Ralc- 
shasas,  but  was  dissuaded  from  its  completion 
by  Vasishtha  and  other  j»age«.  This  legend  is 
later  expaniled,  so  that,  as  a  reward  fur  his  for- 
bearance, Paraiara  is  said  to  have  been  the 
compiler  of  the  Vifnu-purdna.  (See  PcrXnab.) 
There  is  also  attributed  to  him  a  law-code,  the 
J'amAtra-smrti,  and  a  subpurana,  the  Par6iara- 
j)ur<i>ui,  which,  like  stun  li  t*  vorks,  ascribed  to 
Tara.-^ara,  may  have  b(H>n  cumpoaed  by  hiittorical 
personages  bearing  this  name.  The  legendary 
Paraiara  is  said  to  have  been  the  fatiier  of 
VyaMi  (q.T.)  by  an  intrigue  irifh  tlw  FijnoesB 

Sni  y;i  vati. 
PAKABRTiEWiE.    Bee  HalOw 
FABASZXB  (Lat.  porasifiM,  from  iSk.  irttp6»u 

roc,  one  who  eats  at  another's  table,  guest, 
parasite,  from  ?rapd,  para,  beside,  beyond 
sitos,  food),  Amual.  Animals  that  feed  on  tlic 
fluids  of  other  living  animals  that  the  latter  have 
elaborated  fbr  tbdr  own  use;  also  on  the  jufees 
and  even  solid  matters  that  they  get  while  feed- 
ing in  the  interior  of  living  plants.  It  is  c.s.scn- 
tial  to  the  id  i  t  f  jiarasiti-im  that  an  iri  '  iry  is 
done  to  some  other  living  organism  within  which, 
or  fastened  on  to  which,  the  parasite  lives;  and 
the  organism  that  euppoirta  the  pameite  ia  called 
the  'host.* 

Parasites  arc  either  'temporary'  or  'station- 
ary.' Temporary  parasites  are  those  that  seek 
their  host  only  occasionally  or  for  a  short  time; 
th^  may  have  different  individuals  as  hosts  at 
dinerent  times,  as  is  the  ease  with  the  leech  and 
bed-bug.  Stationary  parasites  are  those  i,vhn>*c 
parasiitic  life  continues  for  a  long  time,  jurhaps 
as  long  as  life,  e.g.  the  tapeworm.  Parasites 
may  also  be  classified  as  'ectoparai^itic'  or  'endo- 
parasitie.'  Ectoparasitea  live  chiefly  on  the  sldn 
and  are  either  temporary,  as  in  the  caee  of  the 
mosquito,  or  stationary,  as  in  the  ca.<<e  of  the 
itch-mite.  Endop  i  i-lfcs  live  chieliy  in  the  ali- 
mentary tract  or  some  other  intestinal  organ, 
and  are  stationary. 

Okoix  op  Pajunmo  Lin.  A  knowledn  of 
this  subject  can  best  be  gained  by  a  study  of 
certain  group"?  where  all  gradations  occur  from 
free  living  to  parii.sitic  forms.  The  fir«tt  ex- 
ample may  be  taken  from  the  group  Co|)cpoda. 
Many  of  these  small  crustacea  swim  free  in  the 
sea  and  in  ponds.  They  feed  on  all  sorts  of 
oi)pnic  dfibria.    One  species,  Argulus,  travels 
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Tabu  or  Pwrqipal  PABAMno  Ahimam 


PonnBA  

OmmnitMkTk. 


TnauHod*..... 
(Um  inkM) 


Cmtodm  

(Tajw  worms) 

KtmittoilH  

(Roondwonns) 

JtoMAra.  

FOLVXO*  

MOUillMA  

OMtropotf* 


EcmnODBKMATA  

AMXBUO*. 

ChmtopodM.  

HirutUBim  

(LMcbMt 
GB1Pn'ACK4.....„..... — 


Num^rouR  paniattle  iDcm.  s-g. : 

nHiAnttdJan  mU. 
Trit  liodin*. 
OpiillnA. 

Miilopli.rra  mttlttlUll, 

Auclntru  in. 
ADoplopkoa. 

No  trui'  |mrft«ltw. 

A  "tvts  (^w  Bpede* :  Puljrpodliini 
bydrifuraw  paraaUJe  oM 

Cm' 
Bdvi 


A  f«»   uiiiu>dcieal»:  OKiHUk 

inuriHi-ula. 
FM-smpto  «ri«bRW0P^B> 
All  pMnultie:  Two  eoaaa. 
1.  Only  one  host  ;  yoong  like 

ndnlt,  wtoparnjrtt«». 
X  Two  hiMla :  •ndoparultM. 


All  paraKlttr,  with  or  without 
•IternaUua  ol  senamtlon. 


MoaUr  panMlttc 


Four  eMwn.  all 


Rarply  paraaltle.  MalaeobdailA. 
Varii>n«  iipwlex :  i>rd«ff  PlollM. 
Onler  Seliionncvw. 

None  parasitic. 
SiiUnM.8tariilir,Tkyeft. 


Entoconclm  niirnMllo. 
KnUM-holas.  Bntovalra. 
SlHtnini. 

No  paraalUc  iiptclM. 


LabroroHtrHtii*  and 
deptM  (Kanidtoi. 

SoBW  apaelM  of  PolynoV.  \ 

S|i«ie*  of  MynootoRildw.  ^ 

Most  B|iect«*N  ar»  e<-ti>paraattes. 

Many  Copapoda.  a.g. : 

AfkuIub. 

<'nliKU«. 

1  .<>mw<)Danift. 
SotiK-  '  trripMlIki 
riiliaa. 

A  few  Anpklpota. ««. : 

Cyamm. 

HytiAria. 

Ati<»eu«, 

Bopyrldip. 

<"ymc»thoWw. 
Mrnaj  plant  parMMM. 
CMtaIn  (TTonpa  of  sbIbmI  p«rar 

i»lt4>i«,  p.iT.  : 
MalluphdRit  (Mnl-llc»|  ) 
J'ptllciilliin'  (iioe).  ) 

Membranacet  (b««l-bU{^). 

Strapalptora. 
Apbsnlptam  IUmi^. 
rnplpara  <rtnipp-Uc»). 

rnUrlilip  (mo«i)ulto<>«)  an<i  ninny 

other  l>lpl«<ra.  CbulcldiUat. 
tehiMttaion  IMm 


Hon* 


AUlli''''. !  II  rv  t  nil.  t 

wain,  tuMvla. 


Colon  of 


On  kNIh  ;.:m1  ^iii  rarltiy  ottros. 
Hlud(U*r  iinrl  kuI  of  frog. 
8iirfac«  of  flab. 
Mantle  cartty  of  moaaala. 
iBtMtta*  «(  vwrioaa  aiailM  Is- 


iiamatare  ova  of  aturgeon  <U»- 


MBTior  In  tte 
Ilka 


CItooa  boraa 
oil 


In  other  medaiw. 
In  Ctenophora. 

Oa  RhJsovtowo  (MohUmUJ.  ISW). 
laBalpo. 


In  klilQ«y  ot  llM 
Murei. 

10  VOX  Of  emb  (Caretau  nuaaaa). 

On  or  in  gnt  and  bladder  of 

aquatic  antimilti. 
TbB  aaexual  (Cfneratlon  In  Mol- 

Inaca:  the  Beznnl.  UHtmlly  In 

RTit  of  some  rert«brat«. 
Adulta  In  Tariow  yartrttmW } 

Toung  atagea  alio  la  IliMfIa 

hrntfla. 

rijitiut  and  aalaial^  ckMy  vtr- 
tobratea. 


Rarely  la  maa;  tiM  young  live 
chtefly  In  aithropoda:  the 
adulta  In  Tertebratea,  C«|Meial- 
ly  fish  intMtlnea. 

Tti  IftmPlllliratichK. 

Oil  nr  In  fn*nh-wat<>r  OlljT'x'hwta. 

On  tb«  cmalaceau  NebaUa. 


Botattaita. 


Infi  ll   I  r  ^ynapMte  (Bolotto- 

n>ki«a). 


In  the  bodyeavHr  Of  otftw  dwto- 

In  .  tli.  r  luvcrti'lirnt*-*".  iu»  rri- 
uiiidH,  ou  which  galla  are 
formed. 

Molluaca.  reriebrataa. 


On  k'Hx  i'(  flMhea. 
In  fleab  of  flabea. 
Craba: 


8kln  of  whale*. 

In  the  HI.v  of  madBMC 

On  the  flHh  Cottua. 
On  till'  »rlllaol 
On  Oshea. 


BfrdlMli 

Warm-blooded  rertebratea. 

Beea  and  waapa. 
BIrda  and  mamnala. 
BMai  mMMuSBt  aad  baaa. 


Oifcwlawrta. 


CRllei!  '  ninnrvKrT«"tif.' 
Called  ■dtgenetic.- 

Two  boat*  nqaM 
tor    comply  4>- 

Telopment 
Complleat/'^l  lit"*  ht» 
tory .  frpquvutlj  wiui 
alternation  of  ■» 
•raUoaa. 


Marine,  form 
modified. 

iBbaddad 


Attftche.1    t«>  blood- 

or  1 


to  m*f 


E*  toparaAjt*«.  o  a 
feathere  and  hatn. 

Temporary  ertot<at^ 
Kite*. 

KrtopanMlMa. 
Btationair  ' 
attaa. 


AcMva  tn  lb* 
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Host 

Demodcx  fuiikvloomm :  F«ata*- 

tomuni. 

Mftinnala;  btrda,  and  buaeta. 

lU'li-iiiltf  of  iimii:  of  ytiiiiiK  hfvn'. 
t  ut,  ox  ;  (if   uilult  (log,  woU, 
horw. 

Bore  into  tli«  bod/  caTl^  of 

A  grrratly  BOdUsd 
arttirupud. 

UjxlnlilK  (has-llahes). 

Tb«  onlj  piu-a«ttic 
vertebra  t«e. 

about  on  the  surface  of  the  body  of  fish  and 
feeds  on  ibeir  slime.  Another  genuA,  Caligus, 
lUM  t«lc«n  a  further  step ;  it  ha«  migrated  under 
the  cover  of  a  fish  and  has  attached  itsolf 
to  the  gilU,  receiving  food  from  the  blood  tlow- 
ing  through  them.  It  is  doubtleas  hannfiil;  it 
is  a  true  external  pataaate.  Finallj  other  Cope* 
poda,  e.g.  Lemvonema,  have  penetrated  betmen 
the  scales  and  mo  found  imbedded  deep  in  the 
muscles  of  ini'iili.iUt'ii  (q.v.)  uud  other  marine 
tlshe^^ ;  it  lives  entirely  on  the  juices  elaborated  by 
them,  and  is  a  complete  internal  parasite.  We 
•ee  in  ,this  case  how  living  or  waste  organia 
matter 'permits  by  easy  gradations  of  liring  on 
and  in  living  organisms. 

The  neiiuitoilc  worms  are  cliielly  parasitic. 
Some  of  the  Anguillulidif,  or  vinegar  eels,  how- 
erer,  Uva  In  oiganic  fluids.  The  Ascarids,  or 
atoimdi  vonns.  Jive  for  the  most  part  in  the 
oTsanie  fluid  eontenta  of  the  intestine,  whieh  they 
still  have  tn  digest  somewhat,  so  that  they  are 
on  the  line  U-twwn  mM•^*mate8  (see  ('ommknsal- 
ISM)  and  true  jiaraiites.  Tliey  are,  however,  in 
great  danger  of  being  indubitable  parasites,  and 
this  is  tiie  fate  that  bef^ls  some  of  their  kin- 
dred; e.g.  Trichina  spiralis.  (Sec  Tbicuina.) 
Anpiiilhila,  Ascaris,  and  Trachina  show  how  para- 
Kit  isin  li  iri  arisen  in'  a  proup  that  orijjinally  had 
come  to  live  on  organic  tluidH,  and  especially 
how  those  aniutals  that  live  on  the  surface  of 
other  animals,  devouring  their  excretions  (or 
waste  fluids),  will  easily  eome  to  penetrate  into 
the  flesh,  devouring  the  A  ita!  serretions  (or  func- 
tional fluids).  They  will  pass  from  scavengers 
to  parasites. 

Tlie  question  why  animals  which  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  beooroe  parasites  often  do  beoome  para- 
sites is  not  difTlcult  to  answer.  Parasitic  life 
brings  preat  a<lvaiita<?es  to  the  parasite.  First, 
it  affords  an  abundant  food  supply;  second,  it 
diminishes  the  ehauee  of  direct  attack  from  other 
organisms.    The  great  disadvantage  of  abject 

ffrasitism  is  this,  that  the  parasite  is  restri^ed 
its  envfranment,  and  since  the  body  that  it 
inhabits  ifi  mortal,  it  mii^>t  make  spceial  provision 
for  ttic  cuntiuuatiun  uf  the  »peciei$.  In  mammals 
the  capacity  of  infecting  the  embryo  while  at- 
tached to  the  mother,  would  be  of  great  service  in 
insuring  this  continuity,  and  a  certain  thread- 
worm  of  the  dog  (Flam  \mmiti<>)  has  been  found 
to  be  transmissible  from  parent  to  fotiis.  a'» 
soernM  to  oceiir  in  few  sj)«'eies.  Most  parasites 
depend  either  upon  the  tlesh  of  the  host  being 
eaten  by  a  BOOOnd  host,  or  else  the  young  are 
discliarged,  eneapsuled  (to  proteet  them  from 
desioeatton  or  otner  nntowara  conditions),  and 
take  their  chances  of  bpin<:  pieked  up  by  a  suit- 
able host.  To  increase  the  ehanee:*  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  life  from  one  individual  to  the  next, 
tiie  fertility  of.  pdrasites  has  become  extraordi* 
nary.  Tndeed,  in  the  group  of  copepods,  where 
the  embryn«  are  pftrried  in  external  pi^uehes,  one 
may  see  how  the  parasitism  becomes  more 
complete  as  the  embryo  poaebes  bceoma  larger. 


Van  Benedeu  states  that  a  single  nematode  pro- 
duces 60,000,000  ova.  The  rich  food  supply  of 
the  parent  makes  this  great  fertility  possible. 
I:i  <  xtreme  cases  the  parasite  becomes  little  but 
an  egg-sac.  To  increase  the  fertility  still  more, 
fission,  in  the  case  of  cestodcs  at  least,  has  been 
added;  so  that  the  number  of  fertile  iiadividuals 
is  increased.  Since  a  species  is  little  likely  to 
devour  the  flesh  of  its  own  kind,  many  parasites 
may  pas^  successively  into  two  hosts,  e.g.  the 
pig  and  the  rat.  This  has  given  rise  in  soma 
cases  to  an  a^kgatorif  alternation  of  hosts. 

The  adaptatieoB  in  structures  of  parasites  are 
striking.  First,  temporarj^  parasites  must 
move  over  the  body  of  their  honhi  ur  go  from 
one  host  to  another.  Hence  ( 1 )  sense  organs  are 
developed  to  direct  them  in  their  migrations,  and 
they  are  provided  with  locomotor  apparatus, 
e.g.  the  s[)ringin/;  legs  of  the  flea;  (2)  stationary 
paraHites  gain  apparatus  for  holding  on,  as  suck- 
ers in  cestode.H  and  nematodes,  and  hooks  in 
mites  and  copepods.  Certain  cestodes  liave  both 
suckers  and  hooks;  in  still  other  cases,  as  in 
the  degenerate  cirriped  SaeuUna,  roots  or  hold- 
fasts are  developed,  which  also  serve  as  imbibi- 
tory  tubes;  {'.])  endoparasites  lose  their  locomo- 
tor organs,  for  large  legs  would  be  a  dtiuidvun- 
tage  to  burrowing  parasites,  such  as  Demodex, 
among  mites,  or  unneeessary,  as  in  the  copepod 
Caligus;  (4)  endoparasHes  lose  also  their  sense 
organs,  because  no  longer  \iseful,  as  is  the  case 
in  parasitic  (  opopoda  ;  (.5)  the  alimentary  tract 
becomes,  de^jenerate  in  extreme  forms,  l>e(>ause 
food  is  gained  by  oamo»is  through  the  body  wall 
(e.g.  cestodes).  In  less  extreme  eases  the  ali- 
mentary tract  is  simplified  on  account  of  tlia 
absence  of  necessity  for  digestive  apparatus. 

Ecu.NOMicAL  CoNsmKRATio.NS.  The  number  of 
animal  parasites  harbored  by  one  host  may  be 
enormous.  Thus,  in  a  young  none  Krause  found 
500  Ascaris,  IflO  Oxjniris,  several  millionH  of 
Strongylusi,  214  Sclerostomum,  287  Filaria,  69 
Tenia  adult  and  9  immature.  The  I'-tn)  tion 
wrought  by  these  parasites  is  sometimes  very 
great.  It  is  estimated  that  half  a  million  pul* 
lets  die  yearly  in  England  from 'gapes,' caused  by  a 
threadworm  {Syngamiu  tmchealit).  England 
in  1880  was  estimated  to  W  losing  about  1,000,- 
000  sheep  annually  from  liver-tlukes.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  United  States  has  been  visite<l  by  no  such 
scourges,  but  scores  of  cattle  regularly  die  of 
the  liver-fluke  In  this  country.  The  T!'nit«l 
States  TUireau  of  Animal  Industry  maken  ofTicial 
investigations  into  epidemics  of  parasites  among 
the  higlicr  animals. 

RrRuocBAPHT.  Leuckart,  The  •  Parasites  of 
Mnii  and  the  Diseases  Induced  by  Them  (trans. 
I)y  Tlmle,  Edinburgh,  1896)  ;  (;henMiann,  Treatise 
on  the  Parasites  and  Parasitic  Diseases  of  the 
Domesticated  Anim4ilg  (trans,  by  Fleming,  Lon- 
don. 1*??>21  ;  Van  Beneden,  Animal  Parn.titis  and 
Messmates  (ib.,  1876)  ;  Maniez,  Les  parasites  de 
Pkomme  (Pftrls,  1888). 
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PABASITE,  ruLST.    The  plant  kiiuriom 

firaenta  sinmdaiit  illustratiom  of  {Minnttem, 
rum    tlic   lowly   I)a('t('ria   to   HUrh  <'<)inj)licated 
flowcrinj;  jdaiits  aa  tlu'  luistletoo  and  dtxidiT.  A 
menibrr  of  the  imnionRe  pr""P  d  f'ln^'i  inu.Ht  nl 
ways  be  either  a  saprophyte  (q.v.)  or  a  parasite, 

and  aome  entire  groups 
have  adopted  the  latter 
habit,  the  moiit  disas- 
trous of  the  plant  dis- 
eases being  due  to  fun- 
gous panuitcfi.  The  po- 
tato rot  and  gmpevina 
mildew  are  caused  by 
meml)ora  of  the  Perono- 
sporalea.  (See  PiiYco- 
MYCKTES.)  Tlie  Ustila- 
ginalea  (o.t.)  are  re- 
sponrible  nir  amut,  and 
the  Uredinales((|  V.)  for 
nistn.  Some  of  the  leaf- 
curls  arc  enuHpd  by  an 
Ascomycete,  and  certain 
important  blights  and 
vrilts  by  Bacteria.  Some 
very  ohnractoristic  dis- 
rsi'^'H  of  iu^^ects  an-  the 

DouoKK  iVuBcOta)  yggult  of  fungous  para- 
os  A  anr  twrnn.  |^  ^^^^ 

Phycomycetes  (q.T.)  and  Aacomycetea  (Q^.)< 
The  adnptftfions  developed  by  mony  of  these 
panisitis  to  adjust  theniselvcH  to  Iheir  hosts  are 
rentarkal)le,  and  lead  to  some  very  complex  life 
Uatories.  a  life  of  parasitism  appeara  io  nmilt 
in  sexual  deffowra* 


Fin.  1. 
TAMAamo 


tion    (see  Ftmoi). 

HO  tliat,  nssoeinted 
with  reiiiarkahle  spe- 
cialization of  vege- 
tative regioQai  there 
is  in  a  number  of 
groups  the  entire 
loss  of  sexuality. 
There  are  also  Home 
remarkable  p  a  r  a  - 
aites  among  tlie  ilow- 
•riftg  plants,  the  dod- 
der ( Fig.  1 )  being 
an  extreme  example 
of  complete  depend- 
ence upon  its  host, 
the  root  disappear- 
ingt  the  leaves  being 
mere  wales,  and  the 
flowers  much  re- 
duced. ( )thcr  plants 
have  well-devp|opc<l  green  leaves,  and  yet  always 
grow  with  their  roots  or  other  parts  connected 
with  some  host  which  supplies  certain  of  their 
wants.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
mistletoe  (Viscum),  Euphrasia,  and  Pedieularis, 
the  first-named  probably  depending  upon  it'i 
boat  for  almost  all  the  water  that  eonies  to  it. 
^rasitcs  establish  relations  with  their  hosts 
generally  by  sucker-like  structures,  called  hatia- 
toria  (q.v.),  or.  as  in  the  fungi,  throuph  delicate 
processes  which  pierce  the  cell  walls  (Fig,  2). 
Sea  also  Sticbhwis. 

PARASITIC  DISEASES.  An  important 
Mub<livision  in  the  classification  of  disease.  (See 
KoRoixKJY.)  In  these  diseases  certain  morbid 
conditions  are  induced  bjr  the  presence  and  vital 
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aetivitias  of  vartous  low  forms  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  wbieh  have  found  lodgment  and 

subsistence  in  some  tissue  or  organ,  or  upon  some 
surface  of  tlie  body  of  man  ur  animals.  i:lven 
plants  are  not  exempt  from  diaotden  Of  this  Ba- 
ture.   iSee  PiUUiilTE,  Plant. 

The  vegetahia  mieroOcgMilBms  which  cause  dis- 
ease are  far  more  numeroua  and  important  than 
the  animal,  but  are  as  yet  less  perfectly  under- 
htcH)d.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
(1)  the  lUaatumyoeie*  or  yeast  fungi;  (2)  the 
Hyphomyccte*,  or  molds;  and  (3)  tlM  Stittinmf- 
oslet  or  bacteria. 

(1)  The  yeasta  are  important  only  aa  cawss 
of  fermentation.  One  member  of  the  fami|jt 
liowever,  is  pathogenic,  and  grows  upon  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  This 
is  the  Oidium  albicans,  and  the  disease  it -gives 
rise  to  Is  called  thrush  (q.v.).  Yeaata  ait 
common  in  the  stomach,  being  introduced  with 
the  food,  and  are  found  in  dialK>tic  urine. 

(2)  The  pathogenic  molds  arc  found  upoa 
the  surface  of  the  hody,  since  they  require  free 
oxygen  for  their  growth.  Tbcgr  are  responsible 
for  many  skin  diseases.  Fttvus  (q.v.)  is  caused 
by  the  Anchorion  Sehonleinii.  lHtyria»i»  vfrti- 
rolnr,  also  ciilleil  ( hloasma,  is  caus»'tl  by  the 
Miscrosporun  furfur.  Actinomycoais  (q.v.)  is 
doe  to  infection  by  the  ray  fungua  laetii^ 
nyces).  Madura  foot  is  a  serious  disease,  oeMT* 
ring  in  the  feet  of  nativea  of  India,  and  was 
shown  in  1861  by  Carter  to  be  due  to  a  iongna' 
Chionyphe  Carteri. 

(S)  The  Schizomycetes  or  Bacteria  are  by  isr 
the  most  important  and  interesting  of  the  v«0»> 
table  parasites.  They  penetrate  every  tlssne  ol 
the  l)ody  and  are  known  to  be  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  specific  febrile  diseases,  and  are  susp«Tted 
to  be  the  cause  of  others.  The  study  of  these 
oiganiama  baa  almost  reached  the  dignity  of  a 
aepaiate  adenee.  See  Baomu. 

PAXATOIXXm.   See  TranoDtiiat. 

PABAY-LS-JfUnAL,  pA'rA'-b  mA'nvAl'.  A 
town  in  the  Department  of  Saone  et  Ix>ire, 
France,  on  the  Bourbince,  82  miles  northwest  <rf 
Macon  (Map:  France,  L  6).  Its  Benedictine 
abbey,  founded  in  97.3,  contains  the  tomb  of 
Marguerite  Marie  Ahuoque  (q.v.).  The  revela- 
tions said  to  have  been  made  to  her  here  greatly 
stimulated  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  (see  Sacun  Hkabt,  Dkvotioic  to)  ,  which 
has  been  «o  marked  a  feature  of  Koman  CatlM^I- 
eism  in  (he  last  two  tmturies.  Pnray  le-Monial 
has  eonse<|ueiitIy  become  a  popular  pilgrinia;je 
centre,  and  hirpi'  numlters,  even  from  .\nieriea, 
visit  it  annually.  Population,  in  1901,  4362. 
For  an  account  oif  the  appariUona,  eooaiilt  Ban* 
gand,  Uisioire  de  ia  hmihtmmm  Mwrfmmitu 
Marie  (Paris,  1804). 

PAX^tlS  (Lat.,  fates;  connected  with  yarsre; 

to  bring  forth,  hence  originally  Paren,  a  god* 
dess  of  childbirth;  later  associated  by  popular 
etymolopj-  with  pnrs,  part,  identified  with  the 
Gk.  Moi/ia,  .Woira,  and  then  tripled  into  three 
Parcas  to  correspond  to  the  three  Moi/mu,  or 
Fates).  The  name  given  by  the  Roman  poets  to 
the  Greek  Moinr,  or  goddcaswi  of  fate.  TT»ey 
have  no  place  in  Roman  worship,  though  the 
name  appears  in  Gallic  territorv  applie<l  to  Cel- 
tic divinities,  who  an  also  called  rati  (mascu- 
line) or  Fata  (feminine).   In  the  poeta  thgf 
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Sf  U  important  part   n~    spinners  of  the 
ead  of  liff>.   Among  the  (invk;<  the  conception 
of  the  Moirn-  is  Mmewhat  different.    The  name 
in  the  singular  denotes  tlie  porttom  of  life  a1' 
lotted  to  Meh  man  ml  hi*  Mith,  wHh  the  in- 
evitable drath  nt  the  appointed  ninniftit.  In 
Honior  Moirn  is  the  ;;oddt'ss  who  allots  ihU  por- 
tion to  man,  thou;,'!)   it   is  often   hard  to  tell 
whether  the  word  is  a  proper  name  or  a  i-ommon 
noua,  deitilllf.    Here  we  find,  howevtr,  .Moira 
or  AIM  M  ft  «piiiMr  of  a  thresd  of  destiny  for 
evny  man  at  bw  birtb,  or  in  one  place  associated 
\^ith  the  Klothe*,  or  spinners,  who  w  il  under 
hcT  direction.    From  this  idea  of  the  ?<pinner  of 
the  thread  of  life  developed  the  conception  of  two 
or  three  goddcnee  who  b^in,  oontroi,  And  end 
this  tbtmd,  but  tbff  Mmrm  are  only  once  nnined 
in  Homer,  and  their  development  in  the  cult  IB 
of  a  later  date.    In  Hesiod  they  appear  as  the 
threi'   (inughtera  of  Zevi'*  and  Tlieniis — Clotho, 
the  spinner;  Ljiehesi.x   the  assif^ier  of  the  lot; 
AtropMi  tlM  inflexil>le,   who  cuts  the  thread. 
Tbc!7  wen  worshiped  in  Athena,  Corinth,  Sicyon, 
Sparta,  Thebea,  and  cleewbere.  They  are  gloomy, 
invisible  poddesses,  who  krow  the  future  and  at 
times  reveal  it.    Their  cult  was  in  some  places 
without  images,  and  their  offerings  those  appro- 
priate tu  cbthonic  divinities.   To  them  bonon 
were  paid  not  only  in  eonneetion  with  birth,  and 
death,  but  at  any  important  epoch  in  human  life. 
To  a  later  period  belongs  the  rinse  division  of 
functioiis  1(1  ween  tlie  threi   m  t  rs,  which  does 
not  appear  in  art  till  Roman  lunes.    In  the  ear- 
lier art  they  are  not  dbtin^uished  as  individuals, 
Imt  are  only  represented  a«  fully  draped  female 
flgnree  of  youthful  dignity.  The  so-eatled  Fates 
cf  thr>    Parthenon   pediment  are  not  eertainly 
idtiiutied.     Later  C'iotho  is  reL'ularly  iiHlicated 
by  the  spindle,  Lachesis  with  a  globe  on  which 
she  traces  the  fate  or  little  rods  from  which 
dte  draws  the  lot  of  man,  and  Atrapos  by  a  roll 
or  tablet  in  which  she  records  man's  fate,  or  the 
aim^^ial  to  which  she  points.  The  relation  of  the 
llcnne  to  the  gods  is  not  always  clearly  defined. 
In  Homer  the  decree  of  Moira  is  in  accord  with 
the  will  of  Zeus,  and  once  determined  cannot  be 
altered.    I«ter  writers,  while  keeping  the  cotto 
neetioB  with  Zeua,  seem  at  times  to  regard  the 
Moirae  as  binding  cvpn  the  podn.    Later  philo- 
sophical speculation  naturally  much  atten- 
tion to  t))e  Kates,  and  even  in  popular  belief  tliey 
held  a  high  place  amooir  the  gods. 
VAXOXXiS.  See  Baooaok;  CArnicR,  Ck>VKOir. 

PAJICENABY  (OF.  p<irr,n>ri<,  frnni  jxir- 
eener,  partner,  from  ML.  partiotutrius,  having  a 
ahare,  from  Ijit.  partitio,  share,  from  pars,  por> 
tion).  In  law,  the  state  or  estate  of  two  or  more 
pemms,  called  parceturg,  who  hold  title  to  lands 
that  have  deseended  to  them  as  equal  iieirs,  so 
that  thoiiph  the  estate  is  undivided  each  has  a 
right  to  a  separate  share  of  it,  and,  tlierefore, 
with  no  ?M  iirflt  of  survivorship.  See  CoPABrENAnr. 

PARCHE,  pilr'shA',  One  of  the  small,  beau- 
tiful oornl-fishes  or  hut  terfly-flshi's  {('h<t  lorlon 
capiatratua)  common  in  West  Indian  waters.  The 
name  'parch^'  is  sometimes  applied  to  all  the  but- 

tcrfly  fishe.s.    See  Plate  of  C'oiiAi^Fisiirs. 

PARCHIM,  p-lrKlm.  .\  town  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-St'liwerin,  Germany,  situ- 
ated on  the  Elde.  about  20  miles  ooutheast  of 
gehwwrin  ( Map:  Gennany,  D  2) .  It  baa  a  monu- 
ment to  FieU-llaTBhal  Von  lioitlte,  a  native  of 


the  town,  a  p>'mnnsiuni.  and  manufaetures  of 
eluth,  chicory,  celluloid,  etc.  Pareliitn  is  one  of 
the  richest  cities  of  Mecklenburg,  owning  a  good 
deal  of  the  surrounding  land.  Population,  in 
1900,  10,248,  eblelly  PiotesUnta. 

PABCBKBHT  (OF.,  Vt,  parekenM'n,  from 

Lat.  pergamituif  perffamcna,  from  Gk.  irqtya/aivi^ 
parchment,  from  Ilepyafit/i'u(,  Pergaminoa,  re- 
lating to  rergniin  v  from  Uipyafm,  I'lrgamoa, 
lltt^-jafKJv^  i'Liyainuu,  a  city  of  Mysia  in  Asia 
-Minor,  whentf  parchment  was  originallybrought) , 
and  Vellum  (from  UJf".  wlifn,  ¥r.  vHin,  veltUM, 
from  ML.  vituUnM^  relating  to  a  calf,  from 
I^t.  vitutua,  calf;  connected  with  Gk.  lr«?.of, 
italoa,  Skt.  vataa,  calf,  from  vnt$a,  (Jk.  lro(, 
ftoa,  year).  Parchment  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  writing  materials,  known  at  least  as  early 
■a  B.C.  5U0.  Herodotus  speaks  of  b(K^k.-<  written 
upon  skins  in  his  time.  Pliiqr,  witlwut  good 
grounds,  places  the  invention  as  late  as  B.d. 
196,  statini,'  that  it  was  made  at  Pergaraum 
in  the  reign  uf  Eunienes  II.,  in  consequence  of 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt  having  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion of  papyrus.  PoesiUy  the  Pergamian  inven- 
titm  was  an  improvemoit  in  the  preparatiim  <tf 
skins,  which  had  certainly  been  used  centuries 
before.  The  manufacture  roso  to  preut  iuiirar- 
taiiee  in  Rome  ahout  tlie  first  (■<>ntury  II.C.,  and 
its  use  spread  over  all  Europe,  and  retaineid  its 
pnAmlnenee  until  the  invention  of  paper  from 

rehment  is  prepared  from  fbe  skins  of  sheep 
and  goats;  vellum,  from  that  of  calves,  l  i  1  in! 
dead-bom  lambs;  the  thick,  common  kinds,  for 
drums,  tamborines,  battledores,  etc.,  from  those 
of  old  goats  and  in  Northern  Europe  from 
wolves;  and  a  peculiar  kind  is  made  from  asses* 
skins,  the  surface  of  which  is  enameled.  It  h 
used  for  tablets,  as  hlack-lead  writing'  can  he 
readily  removed  from  it  by  moisture.  The 
method  of  making  parchment  is  at  first  the 
same  as  in  dressing  skins  for  leather.  The 
skins  are  limed  in  the  lime-pit  until  the  hair 
is  easily  removed.  They  are  then  stretched 
tiphtly  and  equally  upon  a  square  wooden  frame 
called  a  hersc.  Tlie  tlesh  sidp  is  dressed  as  in 
c(irrying,  until  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  is 
obtained.  It  is  next  ground  by  rubbing  over  it  a 
flat  piece  of  pumice  stone,  previously  dressing  the 
flesh  side  only  with  powdered  chalk,  and  slaked 
lime  sprinkled  over  it.  It  is  next  allowed  to 
dry.  still  ti^'htly  stretched  on  the  fimic.  The 
drying  pnxvss  is  an  imi><irtant  one  auii  must  lie 
rather  slowly  carried  on,  for  which  purpose  it 
must  be  in  the  shade.  Sometimes  these  prooessee 
baire  to  be  reneated  seTeral  times,  in  order  to 
insure  an  excellent  quality,  and  much  de|iends 
upon  the  skill  with  which  the  pumice  stone  is 
used,  ttn<l  also  \ij)on  the  fineness  of  the  pumice 
itself.  Vellum  is  prepared  with  the  finest  pu- 
miee.  When  quite  dried  the  lime  and  chalk  are 
removed  by  nabbing  witb  a  soft  lanbdcin  with 
the  wool  on. 

PABCHKEHT,  VaoerABEB,  or  PABcmneirr 

Pafeb.  When  pure  unsijied  paper  i^  dipped 
into  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  water  iirnl  '^iv  imrts 
of  sulphuric  ncid,  and  then  wa-licd  carefully 
until  every  trace  of  acid  is  removed,  a  prmiuet 
i«  obtaineil  in  which  the  eellulow  of  the  paper 
has  changed  into  amyloid  or  hydro-cellulose, 
wbleh  tomm  a  gelatinous  coating  over  the  swollen 
ilbrat,  and  sets  as  a  sizing.  The  parchment-like 
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paper  pvoduoed  is  tianslucent,  and  ito  »ireqgtb  ia 
ineicaMd  thmfold.  A  lung- fibred  unlUled  paper 

i«  preftrn  l  f'  r  tin-  nianufailurp  of  thi^  parth- 
nient.  A  smiilar  protliit-t  is  ubLaiueU  by  Ircaling 
unsized  paper  with  a  iMilution  uf  aniinoniaeal 
cuprous  oxide,  or  zinc  chloride.  Aft«r  dipping 
the  paper  into  the  bath  it  is  paxaed  over  hot 
rollen  and  then  cooled  and  waBhed  in  pure  water 
to  remove  all  excels  of  the  solution,  after  which 
it  is  dried  in  a  heated  room,  given  a  i-oat  of  paraf- 
fin oil,  and  calendered,  ^wth  parchmenta  are 
extensively  uned  for  eoVMriog  flw  COrks  of  bot^ 
ties  nntl  for  sirnilfir  purposes. 

PAB.DESSUS,  pir'dc-8v',  JEAN  Makib  (1772- 
1853).  A  distinguiahed  French  jurist  and  pub< 
liciat,  iMm  at  Btoia,  Aqgiut  11,  1772.  He  waa 
educated  to  the  law  aM  early  became  dietin- 

puisheJ  for  learning  and  elo<juence.  was 
made  ansotiate  judp*  in  hia  native  city  at  tlurty, 
arid  iii  iynr  i  f  HloU  in  180.").  Ilia  Traili  des 
atrvitudet,  published  in  180<>,  established  his 
nptttatkMI  as  a  jurist,  and  a  writer  of  force  and 
emnienoew  It  ouaekljr  reached  alight  editioofl. 
In  1809  he  pamtshed  TraitS  du  eontrat  et  dee 
lettri's  de  change,  subsequentlT  published  under 
the  title  of  Coura  de  droit  commercial,  which 
was  considered  the  masterpiece  of  its  time.  His 
works  on  maritime  law.  CoUselum  det  Mt  mwri- 
timet  mtiiriewm  ait  SVlIiime  tHeh  (6  toIs., 
1828  •l.'i),  JJa  et  coutumea  de  la  mrr  (1847), 
and  bis  ("uUcction  dcs  ordmttaiirt s  dts  roi.s  de 
France,  were  equally  esteemed.  In  1810  a  pro- 
fen^or^hip  of  commercial  law  was  created  for  him 
in  the  law  department  of  the  College  of  France, 
where  his  lectures  were  notable.  In  181.5-16  and 
again  in  1824-27  he  was  a  member  of  tlie  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  After  the  Revolution  of  1830  he 
retired  from  public  life.  Ue  died  at  Biota,  May 
26.  1853. 

PARDO,  pnr'd.%  V.\yrTi.  (18f54-78).  A 
Peruvian  statesman,  born  m  Lima.  He  was  edu 
cated  in  Santiapo  de  Chile  and  in  Kuroi>e.  stud 
ied  law  and  politieal  economy,  and  received  a 
Government  position  in  the  Lima  Bnreau  of  Sta- 
tistics in  ISfiS.  ?iv«  laaia  afterwards  he  was 
fleeted  to  Uie  hoard  of  eharfticfl,  and.  forgetful 
of  self,  did  much  to  rlieok  tlh  m  Mow  fever 
epidemic  of  1867.  In  IBtii  he  founded  the  first 
bank  in  Lima.  He  entered  the  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Mariano  Prado  in  1805,  was  president  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  in  1868,  Mayor  of 
Lima  (1869),  and  President  of  Peru  in  1872-76. 
He  was  the  Arst  civilian  to  hold  that  position, 
and  his  decrees  in  the  interests  of  scienee.  litera- 
ture, and  the  public  peace  caused  the  people  to 
remember  him  as  a  good  ruler.  He  was  after- 
wards president  of  Uie  Senate.  Probably  at  the 
instigation  of  offiopm  who  bor»  Prado  ill-will  for 
having  reduced  the  army,  he  was  ass.Tssinated 
in  front  of  the  Hall  of  C'ongres.s  by  a  sergeant. 

PABBO  BAZAV,  Uk-thBn'.  EmuA  (1861 

— ).  A  naturalistic  Spanish  novelist  and  Critic. 
She  was  born  at  Corufia,  SopteitiU  r  16,  1851. 
After  her  marria^*  in  IStW,  she  went  to 
Madrid,  where  she  witnesswl  the  revolution- 
ary outbreak  of  that  year.  In  1876  slie  won  a 
pri»  offered  by  the  municipality  of  Oviedo  lor 
an  ewsay  on  the  Benedictine  monk  Benito  Je- 
r'miino  l-Viji'>o.  well  known  in  l  i^'htccntli  century 
Spanish  literature.  Kx.^ays  publi-^heii  "-ihiti  after- 
w'anls  ill  the  >'i>i>ria  Cristuma  showed  her  an 
Ultramontane,  perhaps  a  Carlitit,  but  ere  long 


SeOora  Pardo  BasAn  underwent  a  chsage,  !»• 
evitable  to  a  fbllower  of  naturalism  or  of  nstoie. 

A  journey  Ihrougli  France,  England,  and  It.ily 
followed.  I-ater  >he  sPttled  at  Madriii.  ulit-re 
she  started  her  iritieal  review,  the  .\  ut  to  Fcalro 
CYt^ico,  She  gained  great  repute  as  a  leading 
representative  of  the  naturalistie  school  of  nov- 
elists, and  as  one  of  the  most  capable  of  roodcrt 
literary  eritie««.  To  some  extent  she  is  a  di*ciple 
of  Zola,  whti-r  ileterniinism  ImAever,  she  (^a- 
demna,  although  in  her  two  .sironytJit  no%el*,  Loi 
JMSOO  de  UUoa  and  La  mad  re  naturalex,  in 
which  she  describea  the  decay  of  an  aristocratie 
family,  she  is  cIcMe  to  those  very  pornographic 
metho<l.s  of  Zola  that  she  has  stigmatized,  but 
she  is  no  mere  imitator,  for  her  realism  bp<ui- 
ish  rather  than  Fretxh,  and  she  doea  not  limit 
her  pictures  of  man  and  nature  to  the  evil  side 
only,  but  seeks  rather  a  broad  outlook  Uie- 
In  El  ciane  de  Vilamorta  the  ending  is  so  ranaa- 
tic  as  to  set  at  naught  her  naturaustle  thmriet. 
Her  descriptions  of  the  life  in  lu-i  native  Caliii-t 
are  successful.  Of  her  novels  there  uiay  be  tmn- 
tioned,  besides  the  three  noted  above,  Pancwil  L6- 
pes;  Vn  via/e  «(s  nootoe;  JUa  tribuiMS  La  doMs 
foven;  /momoMi/  MvrtUta;  ITna  eruftase;  Is 
prueha ;  La  pit  dm  anfjuhir;  and  of  her  rs^iys 
and  critical  treatises,  San  Fninoisco  dc  1^ 
mi  tierra  (18SS)  ;  t:i  I'udrc  Luia  Coloma;  /'nfc- 
AatoiHO  de  AUirc^;  La  rwolucidn  y  la  moceia  m 
AlMto  <1887);  La  enesNda  palpitante  (4tb  ed. 
18fll),  rhetorical  essay's  dealing  with  reoliu 
and  naturalism  in  the  modem  novel;  f*'d^mkaa 
y  eatudios  literarios,  a  sup]ilenM  ii(  1  i  t  n  hkiII'T 
contained  in  the  Cutnttioit  f/alpiliinti ,  enibrafifl)? 
also  the  neeount  of  her  quarrel  with  the  novelist, 
Pereda,  and  a  review  of  soom  of  the  works  of 
GaldAa,  ete.  As  a  eritie;  Bmilia  Pardo  Bssla 
is  fairly  keen  in  her  analysis,  tolerably  sun^  in 
her  jud/imenl,  and  forceful  in  her  language.  Um- 
suit  her  Obraa  complcluM  |  1H91,  ff,),  and  htr 
\u*Lu  Teatro  Critico  (1891-93). 

PABDOE,  par'dA,  Jvuk  (1806-62).  An  fMg- 
lish  author  bom  at  Beverley,  York-nhire.  Her 
father  was  Major  Thomaa  Pardoe.  She  tratekd 
in  Portugal,  was  with  her  fhther  lor  a  tbne  st 

Constantinople,  and  visited  ITun^'ary.  Sinf* 
I.jidy  Mary  Montagu,  no  woman  had  evi-r  ac- 
quired so  close  a  knowledge  of  Turkish  life  and 
manners.    In  18.50  she  was  granted  a  civil  lift 

Sension  of  £100.  She  died  in  Ix)ndon.  Sovfinhrt 
6,  1862.  In  her  fourteenth  year  Miss  Pardee 
pnhH<?hed  a  volume  of  verse,  which  went  mte  • 
-•riind  edition.  Afterwards  she  lK>rame  a  pojm 
lar  novtjist,  writing  Z/orrf  Mt/rvur  uf  i/«TtWf»i 
( 1829 ) ,  The  Hungarian  Caalle  ( 1842 ) ,  etc.  Her 
miscellaneous  works  are  deseriptioBa  of  tkt 
lands  and  peopkw  she  had  yisitod  and  grserfnl 
essay.s  on  Freneh  hist'ir;>  Amon^'  them  arf: 
Trails  and  Tradiliom  of  i'tn  tunal  (  liJ.3;ri  ;  Imi* 
XIV.  and  thr  Court  of  Frnnn-  { 1847)  :  The  <'ourt 
and  Reign  of  Francia  I.  (1649;  reprinted  with 
memoir  1887) ;  Life  and  Memoin  of  Marie  dr 
M-'diri  (1852);  The  Romance  of  the  Harem 
(IHaD)  ;  The  lieautiea  of  the  Boaphorua  (183#); 
The  City  of  the  Magyar  { 1840  )  :  an.l  /:/*i*.«i'  * 
French  Hiatory  During  the  Conaulatc  and 
Aral  Empire  (1850). 

PARDON  (OF.,  Fr.  pardon,  from  ML.  per- 
donum.  partlun.  from  perdouore,  to  grant,  ftuni 
I.rfit,  per.  through  -f  tfOiMUW,  to  give,  from  tkmam, 
gift).   An  act  of  graoe^  emcised  by  • 
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rait  Atttlioriijry  Htmittiiy  tiw  penalty  imposed 
law  upon  a  peraon  woo  is  either  guilty  or 
accused  of  a  crime  or  otreniie  against  llu-  Hay- 
eminent.  The  earliest  records  of  governments 
contain  instances  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  par- 
doDiiig  powsr  by  the  sovereign  autborilgr,  relisv- 
htf^  an  oir«iidsr  fhwn  the  con«ecraenoes  of  a  vio- 
lation of  a  tribal  rule,  or  later  of  n  national  law. 
The  main  reasniis  for  vostiug  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  nuHliTii  nations  with  the  wide  discretion 
whic'li  they  exercise  in  this  regard  are  to  prevent 
injustioe  because  of  tlie  fallibility  of  human 
laws,  which  sometimes  work  hardship  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  although  they  may  be  salutary  on 
tb0  whole;  the  possibility  that  a  (n-rson  may  be 
unjustly  accused  and  oonvicted,  which  may  not 
be  discovered  until  long  afterwards ;  to  make  it 
possible  for  tbe  suprane  authority  to  relsaae 
persons  convicted  and  sentenced  under  law* 
which  nrp  IntfT  cnnsidircd  hnrsh  nnd  oppres- 
sive, t'SjMic'ially  political  otrcnilcr-i  convii'li'd  in 
a  time  of  great  public  cxcitcmriit  and  iliseord, 
as  during;  or  at  the  clone  of  a  civil  war;  and  to 
OBftble  toe  chief  sKeeutive  to  reward  in  this  man- 
ner repentance  and  good  conduct  in  prison, 
wliere  he  is  satisfied  that  a  thorough  reform  lias 
been  effected,  nnd  justice  satisfied. 

In  England  this  power  has  always  beea  vested 
in  the  King,  and  in  eariy  times  seems  to  have 
been  shared  to  a  certain  extent  by  tbe  Lords  of 
the  Marebes.  In  16S9  •  statute  was  enaeted  (87 
Hen.  VIII.,  ch.  24)  restricting  the  right  to  the 
King,  and  prohibiting  him  from  delegating  it  to 
any  subject  within  the  realm.  At  present  the 
Crown  exercises  its  prerogative  upon  tbe  advice 
of  the  Bcerstaty  of  State.  Parliament  bus  im- 
posed certain  rcstrirtinns  on  the  power  to  pardon 
from  time  to  time.  A  pardon  eannot  be  pleaded  ns 
a  defen.se  to  an  im|H>acliment  by  the  Mouse  of 
Commons.  By  the  'Habeas  Corpus  Act'  of  1679, 
tbe  Crown  cannot  pardon  the  offense  of  sending 
ft  person  to  prison  without  tbe  realm.  Where 
the  pardon  of  an  offense  will  work  an  injury 
agtiin^t  an  innocent  jKTson,  it  will  only  l>e  o[>«'ra- 
tive  ah  far  ns  the  ciiljirit's  liability  to  punish- 
ment by  the  Crown  is  eoneerned,  and  will  not 
affect  his  civil  liability  to  a  person  injured 
hy  his  crime. 

In  the  United  States  the  power  to  pardon 
offenses  a^inst  the  national  < lovernnient,  is 
vested,  by  the  Constitution,  in  the  President, 
His  power  is  absolute,  except  as  to  imneachrmMits 
of  public  officers,  and  rests  entirely  in  his  dis- 
cretion, not  being  subject  to  legislative  control. 
Perhaps  the  greatp'^t  number  of  pardons  are 
granted  to  soldit  i-  guilty  of  a  breacli  of  the 
military  regulations,  especially  to  volunteers 
who  are  unused,  to  rigid  militaiy  dlsoipline.  In 
moat  of  the  States  tbe  pardoning  power  is  vested 
in  tbe  Governor  alone.  Several  of  the  States 
require  the  eoncurrence  of  one  hraiuli  of  tbe 
l^egislature,  and  in  a  few  boanis  of  pardon  have 
been  established,  of  whiib  tlie  (Jovcrnor  is  a 
member  em  officio.  Applications  for  a  pardon  are 
usually  presented  In  the  form  of  petitions,  affi- 
davits of  responsible  people  as  to  tni?  extentiating 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  previous  good 
character  of  the  convicted  person;  and  formal 
hearings  on  such  applications  are  often  held. 
The  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  is 
•reAtly  lessened  in  aome  States  1^  statutes  al- 
lowing a  graduated  «omn«tatioB  of  a  tenn  of 
inipriBonnient  as  a  icwnid  lor  repentanoe  and 


good  conduct  In  prison.  Many  penal  statutes 
also  allow  wide  aiscretion  to  the  trial  judge 
as  to  sen  ten  '  it-  im|K»si'd,  in  the  exercise  of 
uhich  he  cuiisidera  vxteuualiuij  ctrcuuibtances, 
etc.,  just  as  a  (Jovernur  would  do  on  an. applica- 
tion for  a  pardon.  The  qrstem  of  releasing  prisp 
oners  on  probation^  and  auapending  sentenee  of 
convicted  persona,  is  alto  •  developmsat  of  tbe 
idea  of  pardon. 

Conditional  jjardons  are  sometimes  granted. 
For  example,  a  prisoner  may  be  released  on  con* 
(lit ion  that  he  leaves  the  State  forever.  On 
violation  of  the  condition,  the  ex-prisoner  is 
again  remanded  to  serve  out  his  original  term. 
A  KfiTuI  pardon  extended  to  political  ofTenders, 
such  m  rebels,  is  U!«ualiy  called  au  act  of  am- 
nesty (a.v. ).  A  pardon  is  more  sweeping  in  ita 
effect  tlian  a  reprieve,  which  oa\j  operates 
as  a  suspension  of  sentenee.  A  full  pardon  ef- 
fects a  remission  of  the  punishment  and  re- 
moves the  legal  disabilities  which  follow  con- 
viction, so  that  a  {»er«on  who  is  pardoned  is,  in 
law,  as  innocent  as  if  he  had  never  committed 
the  crime,  except  that  it  does  not  restore  loc^ 
feited  property  or  floes.  In  New  York,  when  • 
flna!  conviction  of  murder  and  sentence  of  death 
u[H>rate  as  an  absfflutc  divor  c  >f  husband  and 
wife,  if  the  c^onvicted  8|>ouse  is  pardoned,  the 
marital  relation  is  not  thereby  restored.  A  par- 
don obtained  by  deception  or  fraud  is  void,  and 
mi  discovery  of  this  &et  tlie  oonvicted  person 
may  be  fiRain  committed  to  serve  out  his  term. 
Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under  CofJ- 

STTrUTIONAL  L.VW  ;  CRIMINAL  LaW. 

PABDONXB'S  TALE,  Tub.  In  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Talc»,  the  story  of  three  rioters  who 
pledge  themselves  to  find  and  de^^troy  Death,  who, 
they  are  inforuN>d,  under  a  certain  tree.  There 
thsj  find  a  treasure.  One  is  sent  for  food,  and 
poisona  the  wine,  while  the  others  conspire  to 
murder  blm  when  be  returns.  All  three  are 
killed. 

PABDVBITZy  pfti'dv-blts.  A  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, Austria,  situated  at  the  eonflutnce  of  tbe 

Chrudimka  with  the  Elbe,  12  miles  south  of 
KiiniggrSitz  I  Map :  .Austria,  I)  1 ) .  It  has  an 
old  palace,  a  lar^'e  Ralimus,  nnd  a  hij.,'her  Jlral- 
Bchulc.  Its  manufaetureili  comijriae  spirits,  agri- 
cultural machinery,  iron  products,  musical  in- 
struments, etc.  Population,  in  1890,  12,367;  in 
1900,  17,029,  chiefly  Roman  Catholic  Csechs. 

PAB^  p*W,  Ambboi.se  (1617-90).  A  Fieneh 

surgeon,  born  at  Laval,  Department  of  Mayenne. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber  in  Paris,  studied 
anatomy  and  surgery,  and  in  entered  tlie 

aruiy  an  a  surgeon.  Durii^g  the  military  opera- 
tions in  Italy  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  as 
a  skillful  surgeon.  He  introduced  the  practice  of 
ligating  arteries  In  bleeding  wounds,  in  place  of 
tbe  fashion  which  then  prevailed  of  eauteririnp 
tlicm  with  l)oiling  oil.  Althoii^jli  be  made  many 
other  imjirox cineiits  in  ttie  art.  it  is  on  the 
ligating  arteries  that  his  fame  as  'the  father  of 
modern  surgery'  chiefly  rests.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  in  1839  he  was  received  with  distinction 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Sur^-er^',  and  was  sub- 
sequently inarle  its  presidin i  "Var  l>cing  re- 
newed, he  a^'ain  entered  iietivi  >t  r\ice.  At  this 
time  also  lie  subsiilnted  lijraturc-  of  the  artcrieB 
after  amputation.s  for  cauterization,  and  many 
other  important  improvements  In  surgery  were 
introdueed  by  him.  Retumhig  to  Pans,  bonon 
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were  showered  upon  him,  and  though  be  was  ig- 
norant of  Latin,  the  conditio  Bine  qua  non  of  a 
liberal  education  at  that  tiiiic.  k-iinuBd  tttlM  and 
d^nvea  were  conferred  upon  him. 

FBrt's  writingB  have  exeielMd  •  profound  in- 
fluenee  cm  tbe  pnctice  of  surgery,  and  particu- 
larly in  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds.  The 
first  complete  edition  of  ran'-'s  works  npfunired 
at  Lyons  in  1562;  the  last,  edit«d  by  Mal- 
gaigne,  at  Paris  in  1840-41.  Besides  these  are 
dgnt  Latin  «diUons>  and  more  than  fifteen  trana-  • 
latione.  Hie  principal  wortc  waa  Cinq  Uom  d« 
ohirurgie  (L'^^-).  Consult:  Stephen  I'li^'t.  .4m- 
broise  I*ar6  and  Hi»  Times  (IBO^ ),  and  lite  Life 
by  Paulmier  ( I'uris,  18B4).  8e«  SCMnr;  and 
Medicine,  Histoby  of. 

FAB'ECK)B1C  (Lat.  paregoricua,  from  Gk. 
TTUfiiriOjiti^o^,  j}ari'<jorikos,  soothing,  from  rrapii)o- 
pfi,  parigitroa,  consoling,  from  m/xi,  para, 
beside  +  ayt,t>tl<uv,  agttnuein,  to  talk  Ul  «Mem- 
bljr,  from  oj/ora,  assembly).  The  oampho- 

rated  tinetwre  of  opium  of  the  United  States 
pharmacopa>ia.  An  akoholic  solntion  of  opium, 
benzoic  acid,  cuinphor,  and  oil  of  anise,  every 
fluid  ounce  containing  two  grains  each  of  opium, 
benaoic  acid,  and  camphor,  and  two  minima  of 
oil  of  aniae.  This  preparation  la  much  need  both 
by  the  profession  and  the  public.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent reme<ly  for  the  chronic  M-intcr  cough  of  old 
peojilc.  thf  ojjium  diminishing;  the  broncliial 
secretion  and  the  sensibility  of  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane,  while  the  benaoic  acid  and  oil 
of  aniae  act  aa  stimulating  expectorants.  The 
Tolatile  oil  and  camphor  render  paregoric  par- 
ticularly usrful  in  diarrhu'a  1  11^  pn  paration  is 
often  improjHTly  giveu  io  childrt-n  by  careless 
or  ignorant  parents  to  nuiet  them  and  relieve 
pains  in  the  bowels.  Cnitdrea  are  peculiarly 
Buaceptible  to  opium,  and  much  harm  n  dona  by 

jls  rcL'i;1;ir  nilriiiiii'-tr.'ili'/n. 

PABEIBA  BBAVA,  pA-ra'r4  brfi'vA  (Port., 
from  Brazilian  pareira,  the  native  name,  and 
Port,  brava,  brave,  strong).  The  root  of  Chond^. 
dendron  tomentosuni,  used  to  Kome  extent 
nu'dit  inally  as  a  diuretic,  which  for  a  century  was 
tiUpiMMMi  to  Ih-  tlie  root  of  Ci.ssampelos  Pareira, 
but  was  i<ii  ntified  by  Hanbuij  in  1873.  The 
plant  is  a  tall,  wo<»dy  climber,  a  native  of  Brazil 
and  Pmi,  belonging  to  the  order  MmiKpermace*. 
It  lia-i  lar<.'('.  ov  alr-corilatc,  flnc  iicrNcd  leaves, 
very  siimll  iiiiisi'xunt  llnwi-rs,  and  purpU'ih-black, 
ovoid  one-see<Ied  drupa  <  >  :  fruitn,  resembling 
grapes.  As  it  cornea  to  market  the  root  is  in 
Miort,  thlelc,  dark-brown  pieeea  eztonally  ridged 
and  fi->ur«'d  transversely  niid  irregularly  fur- 
row€"d  l(>n<;itudin!illy.  It  i**  nearly  inodorous  and 
has  a  bitter  taste.  1  lie  stem  is  sonielimes  found 
mixed  with  the  rout,  which  it  much  resembles, 
but  may  l  e  distinguiHlied  by  the  pith.  The  roots 
of  several  other  meniapermaeeona  plants  have 
lM>en  Mild  for  pareira  brava.  among  which  is  a 
vellnw  jianira  brava  e\|i<>rted  fr<>in  Brazil,  in 
the  farm  of  Jlat,  twistctl  stenis  wliji  h  have  been 
thought  to  be  obtained  from  Aristtdochia  glau- 
cesoens.  It  may  be  detected  by  the  eccentric 
arrangement  of  its  woody  aonca,  which  in  the 
genuine  are  symmetrically  ooncentHc.   8ee  Cis- 

HAMPKI/)». 

FABETA,  pft-rr/iia.  .Ti'.\n  he  (lfiOf.-70), 
cnllod  El  K'jflavo  (the  hIuvo).  A  Spanish  roli- 
giuu.H  and  ^Hirtrait  painter.  lie  was  bom  at 
Sevilla.  the  son  of  aioorish  parents,  and  was 


tlM)  slave  of  Velatquez.  lie  accompanied  hb 
master  to  study,  nil  tlie  while  swretly  stud) lag 
his  art.  hy  .ni  uiiitur  lie  -uccwded  in  bringiog 
one  of  bis  pu-tures  to  the  attention  of  Philip  IV, 
while  he  was  visiting  Vela^uez's  studio,  whs 
immediately  aet  him  free.  After  bis  emancipa- 
tion he  continued  to  serve  Velaagues,  though  en- 
rollf<l  ninon)^  his  pupils,  and  after  thi  "  i  ter's 
death  he  m:rved  his  daughter.  His  paintiogt, 
which  include  portraits  and  religious  subjects, 
are  ouite  in  tlie  manner  of  his  master.  The  naist 
notable  are:  me  Calling  of  Saint  Matthsw* 
in  the  Prado  Museum,  Madrid;  "Baptism  of 
Christ,"  Santa  Trinidad,  Toledo;  "MAdonna  de 
Uuadalupe,"  in  the  Hc^dlet  Monastery  at  .Mad 
rid;  "Capuchin  Monk,"  Saint  Peterabtus;  "Por- 
tiait  of  a  Boy*'  Dnhrieh. 

PARENCHYMA,  pAr  t-y'kl  niA  (  N'eo  Lat., 
from  Gk.  wapiyxviM,  tissues  of  the  lungs,  Urn, 
kidneys,  and  spleen).  A  plant  tissue  composed 
of  living  (usually  thin-walied)  cells  whotse  thre* 
dimensions  are  approxiuiatety  equal.  Souielim«« 
the  term  ia  a]»plMd  to  tUmgtlU  cells.   Bat  Bn* 

TOUHJT. 

FABBNT  AND  CHILD.  Under  this  bead 
are  usually  treated  the  lepil  relution.i  winch 
exist  between  father  or  mother  and  children. 
The  legal  is  to  ha  dlsttBgnlalted  from  the  natural 
relation,  for  two  persons  may  be  bv  the  law  of 
nature  parent  aad  diild,  while  they  are  sot 
legally  or  legitimately  80.  Conversely,  the  Ir^ul 
relation  may  exist  although  there  is  no  natural 
idation.  Hence  a  radical  distinctkm  exists  be- 
tween natural  or  illegitimata  and  lagitimats 
children,  and  their  icspeetiva  lejKal  ri|^ta  with 
relation  to  their  paijpnts  arc  ver-  tifTf-rent. 

Eakly  Law.  While  the  legal  leiiiiionship  be 
tween  mother  and  child  has  always  \>ocn  basted 
on  the  fact  of  maternity,  that  between  father  and 
child  wa.s  originally  based,  not  on  tlia  fact  at 
paternity,  but  on  the  husband's  power  over  the 
child's  mother.  Marriage  (q.v. ),  as  we  find  it 
at  the  dnwn  of  EurojK.>an  history,  was  li  t  .^i  pHj 
priation  of  the  woman  by  the  man;  and  a.s  Uir 
husband's  power  wa^  originally  not  difftRntiated 
from  other  pm)|teity  n^ts,  so  the  pownr  of  the 
father  over  children  bom  of  the  wifSe  was  etw- 
inally  indisiingiiishable  from  ownership.  Wife, 
children,  slaves,  and  things  were  equally  in  tlie 
'hand'  (l^tin  nianus,  German  Uund)  of  the 
head  of  the  bouse.  The  father  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  tlie  elilld:  be  luul  alao  the 
riijht  to  Holl  the  child.  The  marriage  of  a 
duujihter,  which  put  her  in  the  'haml'  of  her 
husliand.  and  which  usually  took  the  form  of  « 
sale  to  the  husband,  of  course  carried  her  out  oi 
the  father's  power,  and  paternal  anthnrity  satr 
the  son  ended,  among  most  of  the  Indo-European 

{leoples,  whra  the  son  ertablished  a  household  of 
lis  own.  The  life  long  putria  potr.iias  )  of 
the  Roman  father  seems  to  have  bct-n  t xctptioa- 
al ;  it  was  oonneeted  with  the  Roman  cu.<tora  by 
which  the  son  brought  his  wife  into  his  father's 
honoe. 

Of  maternal  authority  over  children,  oven  when 
illegitimate,  there  is  little  tnu*  in  early  law, 
iMi.iuse  the  wntnan  was  refjiilarly  her^df  in  tin- 
'hand'  of  father  or  husband  or  kinsman  during 
her  whole  life.  In  early  Frisian  law,  however, 
the  mother  had  the  aama  right  aa  tho  father  to 
kill  her  new -bom  child. 

The  aarUeat  iwtiminta  iqion  tba  poww  ol  ttt 
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liead  ol  th«  hoim  were  exercised  by  bii  kimiBcii, 
and  to  floine  extent  by  those  of  bii  wife,  and, 

when  the  fiiniily  was  r(><x)gnized  as  a  relipous 
inslitutiufl,  by  the  i)rjei4l«.  These  restraint**, 
which  at  an  early  ponml  fx-^'an  to  lift  the  wife 
out  of  the  position  of  a  mere  chattel,  aHected  but 
slightly  the  position  of  the  child.  (For  that  of 
tb«  iUnuuB  child,  see  Patria  Potehtas.)  In  the 
old  Oermsn  law  (heathen  period)  the  infant  was 
not  to  be  oxpoHod  iiftor  it  had  been  sprinkled 
with  water  and  had  recei%'ed  iU  name;  nor  was 
a  dlild  to  be  put  to  death  subseouently  without 
cause;  nor  was  a  diild  to  be  aoid  ex«epi  wbcn 
the  panmta  wete  in  dire  need.  With  the  aeoept- 
■noe  of  Chrifitianity  by  the  Cermanf;.  the  right 
of  exposure  ilisapiKfirwl,  hut  the  paternal  power 
of  punishment  for  critne  and  of  sale  in  case  of 
neoeMity  were  not  at  first  affected.  As  reinrded 
panonal  property,  all  that  the  unmarried  daugh- 
ter or  the  son  livinf;  in  the  paternal  house  ac- 
quired was  acquired  for  the  father.  As  regards 
projM'rty.  li-  A<  \er,  the  childri'ir^  eventual  rights 
were  protected;  inherited  realty  of  the  parenta 
was  'tied  up'  {verfangen)  in  tlie  intenibit  of  thO 
children,  and  a  aale  by  the  father  oonveTed  no 
perfect  title  to  the  purchaser. 

Meoi.c%'al  Law.  In  the  course  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  authority  of  ttie  father  assumed  more 
and  more  the  aspect  of  a  natural  guardianship. 
The  mother,  also,  with  the  disappearance  of  tlie 
nik  that  \%'oinen  were  themselves  always  under 
guardianship,  acquired  a  subordinate  authority. 
After  the  death  of  the  father,  or  when  he  was 
incapable  of  exercisin;:  rontml  over  the  children, 
the  mother  became  the  natural  guardian  (at 
least  of  the  persons)  of  her  children. 

The  canon  hiw  introduced  in  the  mediieval  law 
of  parent  and  child  but  one  Important  modiflea- 
tion,  viz.  legitiniiti  II  of  children  horn  out  of 
wedlock   by   suhswjiiv  nt    marriage   hetwe<'n  the 

IHirentH.  This  rule  wh'<  horrowed  from  the  IJoinan 
aw,  but  was  extended  by  the  Church ;  at  Roman 
law  it  applied  only  to  children  of  m  etKBcubine,  at 
canon  law  it  applied  to  all  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. When  it  came,  however,  to  recognizing 
••111  li  hildren  as  heritors,  the  f'hureh  encountered 
otistinate  resifttance.  In  many  parts  of  £urope 
German  law  held  its  own,  especially  as  regards 
the  inheritance  of  entailed  estates.  The  reception 
of  tiie  law-books  of  Justinian  (see  GtwtL  Law) 
had  little  influence  upon  the  EuroiKiui  law  of 
parent  and  ehild,  for  the  patria  potestas  of  the 
Roman  law  was  not  p'lierully  received. 

Momouf  EuBOPEAN  Law.  In  modern  European 
law  maternity  is  purely  a  question  of  fact;  pa- 
ternity is  based  on  tike  presumption  that  the 
child  bom  or  conceived  in  wedlock  is  the  hus- 
hnii  1'^  child,  but  ]  I  of  of  the  contrary  it-  per 
mittcd.  The  child  born  out  of  wedlock,  if  'recog- 
nized' by  the  father,  or  if  the  fact  of  paternity 
be  efltab'lished  hj  judicial  inquiry,  is  entitled  to 
support  up  to  a  certain  age,  and  has  rights  of 
auecession  (q.v.)  in  the  paternal  estate,  hut  not 
the  same  ripnts  which  belong  to  le^'itimate  chil- 
dren. In  the  French  law.  however,  inquiry  into 
the  paternity  of  the  illegitimate  child  is  pro- 
hibited, and  such  a  child  has  no  rights  against 
the  father  unless  it  has  been  recogni/jcd.  Th*; 
legal  relation  of  the  parent  and  child  is  regularly 
established  by  birtli  in  wedlock,  by  legitimation, 
and  by  adoption.  A  child  bom  out  of  wedlock  is 
logltlmlwiJ  by  the  subeeqoent  marriage  of  the 
pftrents  accompanied  by  recognition  of  the  child; 
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and  in  some  countries  (e.g.  ir  Spain  and  in  Oar- 
many)  the  child  may  be  l^timised  by  admin- 
istrative decree  issued  at  tlie  father'-^  retpiost. 
Adoption  (q.v.)  is  usuiaily  ])eriniiliil  only  when 
the  adopting  parcnl  i-  childless.  Ix^gitimation 
and  adoption  generally  give  parent  and  child  the 
same  rights  wnich  p«^rtaln  to  the  parent  and  to 
the  child  bom  in  wedlock,  but  this  ia  not  always 
the  case. 

The  authority  of  the  parent  over  the  person 
of  the  child  ia  that  of  a  guardian;  i.e.  tbe  ele- 
ment of  dutv  is  more  erophaaiied  than  that  of 

power.  In  the  e.xercise  of  parental  authority  the 
%'oice  of  the  father  is  decinive,  so  that  the  }m- 
rental  rights  of  the  mother  l*ecome  legally  ef- 
fective only  when  the  father  is  dead,  or  when  he 
is  unable  to  exen  i.'*  his  ripht-s  or  has  been  de- 
prived ol  them  by  a  decree  of  court.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  property  of  children  belongs  to 
the  parents  (to  the  fatliei-  as  of  riiiht  •,  to  the 
mother,  usually,  only  with  the  autiiorizatiuu  of 
the  family  council  or  the  court),  and  in  most  of 
the  codes,  the  parents  are  not  obliged  to  account 
for  the  income,  their  rights  being  those  of  usu- 
fructuaries; but  where  property  is  given  or  he- 
queatl)e<l  to  a  child,  tlie  donor  or  testator  may 
exclude  i  u  yiarental  usufruct  and  e%'en  the 
parental  administration.  The  parental  usufruct 
is  alHo  excluded  as  regards  money  and  property 
acquired  by  the  child'a  aeparate  labor  and  In- 
dustry.  In  ease  of  divoroe  or  annulment  of 
marriage,  the  rontroT  of  ttie  jierson-^  and  the 
property  of  the  children  is  reguhited  tty  order 
of  the  court.  The  authority  of  the  widow  or 
divorced  wife  over  her  children  and  her  usu- 
fructuary rights  are,  in  all  civil  legislations,  im- 
paired by  her  remarriage;  and  the  German  law 
makes  prifvision  for  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
children  of  the,  first  marriaiie  when  the  father 
niurrie^  a^ain.  Parental  authority  is  extin- 
guished when  the  child  reaches  full  age  or  to 
emancipated.  In  maqy  Icgislatioos,  however, 
parental  consent  la  neceoMr;  for  tile  marriage 
of  n  rhild  even  after  the  chud  has  reached  Inll 
age.   See  Marbiaqe. 

In  all  European  le^^islations  parents,  like  other 
gus^dians,  are  subject  to  the  control  ol  the 
State,  exercised  through  the  eourta;  and  they 
are  usually  incompetent  to  alienate  real  estate 
belonging  to  the  children  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  profwr  court. 

Tlie  chief  dutiea  of  parents  are  tbe  suitable 
support  and  education  of  their  ehildren.  In 
many  of  the  civil  codes  they  are  also  bound  to 
provide  daughters  with  dowries  (so  at  Spanish 
and  Cierman  law)  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  at 
French  law,  the  Code  Napoleon  followin?  the  old 
maxim,  *ne  dote  qui  ne  veut.'  Parents  arc  re- 
sponsible for  debts  contracted  by  their  children 
without  their  authoriaation  only  nn  a  result  of 
the  duty  of  support  and  education  i  i  e.  they  are 
liable  only  for  necessaries).  In  most  legislations 
they  are  liable  for  all  torts  committed  by  chil- 
dren; at  German  law,  however,  the  parent  in 
responsible  only  when  the  tort  could  and  should 
have  been  prevented  by  him,  i.e.  when  he  has 
failed  to  exercise  projier  surveillance  and  cou- 
tiot. 

TITK  COMMON  L.\W. 

Lkc.itimatk  Children.  Tlie  parents  are  the 
legal  as  well  as  the  natural  piiardian.s  and  pro- 
tectors ol  the  child.   Thqr  have  tbe  legal  right 
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to  name  the  chiKl  and  are  entitU'd  to  his  custody. 
As  such  cmtodians,  tln'v  or  pt-raonH  tn  loco  pa- 
tmti*  may  rMMomibly  cbastiae  tbe  child»  but  lor 
cxonaive  punishincnt,  unounting  to  -wtUful  or 
malicious  cna>lty,  the  jjarcnt  may  hp  civilly  linblf> 
in  au  at:tion  of  tort  (although  in  some  Stat<'s  this 
liability  has  been  denied  on  gnanuLH  of  polity),  or 
criminally  liable  for  asttault,  or  homicide  in  case 
death  ensues.  At  common  law  the  parents  could 
not  be  deprived  of  the  eostody  and  control 
of  the  child  by  third  parties,  but  by  modern 
lofjislat  ion  officers  having  supervinion  over  public 
charities,  and  in  some  States  private  charitable 
corporations,  are  authorized  to  acquire  ciulody 
of  the  child,  U  aubjected  to  cruel  or  iuipropcr 
treatment  bj  the  parenta,  by  means  of  a  properly 
instituted  legal  proceodin*,'.  At  conmion  law,  aa 
between  the  father  and  mother,  in  ea.se  tliev  were 
livitif;  apart  or  divortvd,  the  fatlier  was  deemed 
to  be  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  child,  but  bj 
the  SUtute  36  and  37  Vict.,  c.  12.  the  mother 
was  entitled  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancer}' 
for  custody  of  the  child,  which  the  court  in  ita 
discretion  iiii^dit  award  to  her  if  it  appeareil  to 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  child.  -It  ia  now 
tlu-  praotioe  of  courts  generally  in  the  United 
State*,  even  in  the  abaenoe  of  statute,  to  award 
the  custody  of  the  child  to  the  parent  beet  quali- 
fied and  able  to  care  for  and  educate  the  cliild, 

lu  ca^  of  divorce  or  judicial  separation  of  tlie 
parents,  even  in  the  absence  of  statute,  courts 
having  juriadietion  over  divorce  generally  have 
juriadietion  to  award  eustocl^  m  the  raildren 
of  the  marriage.  The  ripht  to  ni«to<1y  may 
aUo  be  determined  in  a  projn-r  case  by  babeaa 
corpus  (q.v  ),  or  in  some  States  upon  applica- 
tion to  courts  of  probate  or  similar  courts  hav- 
ing statutory  juriadietion  over  the  subject  matter. 
U  the  parenta  8eparat45  by  agreement,  no  stipu- 
lation entered  into  by  them  as  to  the  custody  of 
the  child  will  he  enforced  Igr  iba  coovts  if  pfeju- 
dicial  to  the  cliild. 

A  parent  or  one  in  h>co  parentia  is  eiritl  li  to 
the  aervioea  of  his  child  until  he  comes  of  age, 
and  if  the  aervieee  are  rendered  to  others,  the 
j)arrr.t  f.s  legally  entitlc<l  to  recover  the  rcuson- 
altlt  v.iiue  of  the  child's  servic^jj  unless  payment 
for  the  servit-es  is  niade  to  the  child  with  the 
consent  of  the  parent.  As  between  the  father  and 
the  mother,  the  father  is  entitled  to  the  child's 
services,  but  upon  the  death  of  the  father  or 
upon  custody  of  the  child  being  awarded  to  the 
mother,  she  becomes  entitled  to  the  child's  serv- 
ices. The  right  of  the  parent  to  take  the  child's 
eamin<,'s  may  be  waived  by  his  voluntary  eman- 
eipatiou  of  the  child.  See  Euancipatioii. 

When  a  diild  liaving  regularly  rendered  aerv> 
ir*  s  to  Ills  parents  continues  to  do  bO  after  com* 
ing  of  ajie,  there  is  a  presumption  of  fact  that 
the  ser^-ices  are  rendered  as  a  gift,  and  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  recover  lor  the  services  thua 
rendered  io  the  absence  of  some  agreement  to 
that  effect. 

Parents  have  uo  iutciT.st  in  or  control  over  the 
property  of  their  childim.  stub  (onirol  being 
exercised  by  guardians  apjKjjnied  by  court«  of 
chancery  or  probate,  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  property  of  infants.  (Sec  Qvaidean  aho 
Wabo.)  Wearing  apparel  and  personal  elTeets, 
howcwr,  purcTia-i'd  i'V  the  parent  for  an  infant 
child  remain  the  property  of  the  parent  antl  nuh- 
ject  to  his  control.  Chos<>s  in  action  l»plnnpinp  to 
the  infant  might  he  enforced  at  common  law  by 


an  action  brought  iu  the  name  of  the  infant  fay 
the  imrent  as  next  friend  {prochein  ami)  of  tlie 
infant}  and  now  bf  statute  general^  audi  actioas 
are  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  hifiuit  by  a 

guardian  (iff  litf  tn  apfHifnted  hy  the  court,  who 
may  be  but  ia  not  uectfi>«iariiy  a  parent  of  tlK 
litigant. 

Aa  the  paroit  is  legally  entitled  to  the  «rv« 
ioea  of  the  dnld,  any  wrongful  act  of  third  per- 
sons interfering  with  thb  right  is  a  tort,  for 

which  such  third  persons  must  respond  in  dam- 
ages to  the  parent.  Thus  a  parent  may  recover 
all  damages  suiTer^  by  him  by  reason  <d  kMS 
of  8cr%icc8  of  hb  child  beosufle  of  penonal  te- 
juries  inflicted  upon  the  child  hy  the  negligent 
conduct  of  third  pcr«onf«.  And  in  most  juriwiic- 
tions  he  may  recover  .iI^j  f'  r  I'n  incilieal  atten- 
dance supplied  to  tiie  child,  although,  as  will 
appear,  the  parent  was  not  bound  by  tiie 
law  to  supply  the  child  with  necessaries. 

Upon  similar  principles  the  parent  may  recover 
diimages  for  the  seduction  of  an  infant  ilaughter. 
Indeed,  hy  the  early  law,  as  well  as  in  some 
States  at  the  present  time,  the  parent's  riglit  to 
rc<*over  for  the  aednetioii  waa  baaed  solely  upou 
his  right  to  recover  for  the  loss  of  bis  daughter's 
ser^'ices.  The  court.-^  of  some  States,  however, 
have  departed  from  this  rule  and  permit  a  re- 
covery, even  though  the  parent  has  emancipated 
his  dkughtor  and  is,  therefore,  not  entitled  ts 
her  servlees.  See  Sroucnow. 

As  regards  the  maint»  nance  of  the  child,  it  i> 
somewhat  singular  that  aevurding  to  the  conunoo 
law  the  parent  is  under  no  civil  legal  duty  what- 
ever to  support  the  child.  This  defect  in  the 
law  «M  remedied  somewhat  when  wlnt  te  knowB 
as  the  'Poor  Law'  was  enacted  by  Parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  which  some  legal  duty 
was  imjHjsed  upon  parents  and  ehililrcn  to  su[> 
port  each  other  when  financially  able  to  do  so,  or 
rather  to  assist  the  parish  authoritiea  in  con* 
tributiiig  to  their  sup[H)rt. 

This  act  authorized  tJio  pariah  aut hui itif*  to 
enforce  the  law  by  appropriate  proceedings,  and 
even  authorised  them  to  procure  a  judicial  wis* 
ure  of  the  parents'  property  ftor  the  us<^  of  their 
children  in  case  of  abandonment  of  the  children 
by  the  parents.  Bnt  it  did  not  create  obligations 
such  that  one  who  suppHi-s  a  destitute  child  with 
food  and  clothing  hatj  any  legal  claim  against  tiie 
parent.  Similar  statutes  have  been  enacted  ia 
most  of  the  United  Stotes,  and  In  a  lew  States 
the  coarto  have  indicated  that  the  duty  of  a 
parent  to  tnaintain  child  thtT»  create*!  may 
also  Ui  enforced  by  third  persons  by  an  action 
in  the  nature  of  qua»i  contract. 

While  the  parmt  ia  not  civilly  liahlo  to  main- 
tain  bis  child,  be  is  criminally  reanoiwlUe 
if,  having  undertaken  to  care  for  his  child,  he 
neglects  it  and  by  exposure  or  failure  to  pruvid*; 
it  with  food  or  clothing,  causes  the  ehild*s  injury 
or  death.  Parento  have  been  held  guilty  of  waaar 
slaughter  and  even  murder  when  deaffi  rasuMad 
from  negligent  or  improper  cnrc  of  their  children. 
The  English  courts  have  held  that  a  parent  who 
in  good  faith  neglects  to  provide  medical  attend- 
ance for  his  child  becauae  he  did  not  believe  ia 
the  use  of  medicbie  was  not  criminally  Tssponri* 
ble  for  his  neglect.  Tiie  rule  of  this  decision  was 
promptly  corrected  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  and 
it  i«  probably  generally  the  law  in  the  l  nit<'i 
States  tiwt  a  parent  guilty  of  groas  aagleet  ia 
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not  providing  proper  medical  attoidmiMe  for  Ua 

child  is  criminally  responsible. 

At  common  law  a  pari'iit  is  not  liiUile  for  the 
torts  of  bis  child  uulesMi  their  couimieMion  i» 
incited  or  authorized  hy  the  parent,  in  which  case 
the  mlM  for  determining  his  liamiitj  are  the 
fame  M  in  the  lew  of  agency  or  vuurter  end 
eervant. 

At  common  law  the  cliilU  is  an  heir  of  the 
parent  (see  Descent)  and  is  also  entitled  to  a 
■here  of  tlie  parent'e  estate  under  the  various 
'  statutes  of  di^rilmtiea  iq.r.).  This  interest  of 
the  chilli  in  iho  parent's  proporty  may,  howovor, 
b€  di'ft'Ut«Ml  by  tilt'  part'iit'H  will,  which  may  dis- 
pose of  all  his  proporty  to  strunpcrn.  In  several 
State!;  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  children  of 
a  tt'^tulor  bora  after  the  exceution  of  his  will 
and  of  whom  ao  mention  it  made  in  the  will  shall 
telce  the  aamo  ahava  in  tha  pavenVs  property 
which  he  wwdd  hnv*  •eontad  had  tha  paMpi  died 
inttidtate. 

IiXBGmuATB  Children.  In  atrietiiesa  of  law 
an  iilagitinata  ebild,  that  ia,  one  bom  out  ol 
wedloei^  haa.  no  parent,  and  eoneequently  he 

hns  no  rights  as  afjninst  his  naturnl  pan'ntu,  nnd 
they  owe  him  no  correttpomlin};  oblipation.  Nat- 
ural parents  at  common  law  wore,  tliproforo,  not 
bound  to  Bupport  their  ill<>}<;iti}uate  child,  and  in 
case  of  their  death  intestate  he  acquired  no  in- 
terest in  their  property  as  heir  or  next  of  kin. 
The  English  Poor  Law  or  Bastardy  Act,  which 
has  l>een  substantially  rfi'naeted  in  most  of  tho 
United  States,  has  qualified  the  common-law  rule 
as  to  the  duty  of  patwta  to  maintain  their  iUo* 
gftlmatc  ohildren. 

Am  between  the  father  and  mother  of  the  child  the 
Suglish  statute  mnkr-  thr  following reqnirrnirnts: 
The  father  is  not  iK.isiiil  even  by  the  poor  laws  to 
maintain  the  cliild.  and  the  parish  ollicers  cannot 
institute  any  proceeding  whatever  a^inst  him 
for  this  purpose;  Imt  the  mother  or  the  guardian 
of  the  child  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  compel  him 
to  contribute  toward  the  chiM's  maintenance  and 
education.  The  first  step  i-  i  )  Ix-fore  a  justice 
of  the  peace  and  obtain  a  tjunmiuiid  uf  uliiliatiou. 
The  father  is  then  cited  before  the  magistrate, 
•nd  if  tlie  mother  awean  that  he  is  the  father 
of  the  child,  and  some  material  part  of  her  state- 
niont  is  corroboratod  hy  a  third  party,  tlir  mnpri''- 
trate  may  make  an  order  direcitng  tiie  father  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  lying  in  and  a  weekly  sum 
until  the  child  attains  the  age  of  sixteen.  The 
mother  may  make  this  application  either  a  few 
month^i  before  the  hirth,  or  within  twelve  months 
after  the  birth;  aud  t-veu  after  that  titrie.  pro- 
vided that  she  can  prove  that  the  putntiv.'  father 

eid  her  some  money  on  account  of  the  chilii  with- 
tlw  twelve  months.  The  putative  father  in 
tbeoe  cases  is  a  competent  and  compellable  wit- 
ness. The  poor  laws  make  the  mother  liable  to 
maintain  the  child  until  it  attains  the  age  of 
sixteen;  and  not  only  in  she  so  hound,  but  any 
mail  who  marries  her  is  aUo  hy  statute  bound  to 
Bttoport  all  her  illegitimate  children  until  they  at- 
tam  that  age.  As  r^rds  the  custody  of  ill^ti- 
mate  children,  the  mother  is  the  party  exclusively 
entitled,  for  the  father  is  deenud  in  point  of 
law  not  to  be  related  to  such  child.  if  the 

father  has  in  point  of  fact  obtained  the  custo<ly 
of  such  child,  and  the  cliild  U  taken  away  hy 
fra»ul.  the  courts  will  restore  the  child  to  his 
custody,  so  as  to  put  him  in  the  same  position 
a»  before. 


The  bastardy  statutes  in  the  United  States  in 
general  differ  only  in  minor  particulars  from  the 
Knglish  i<t«tute.  One  important  dilference,  how- 
ever, is  a  provision  generally  adopted  authorizing 
the  poor  ofltoera  or  other  designated  oflicials  to 
bring  bastardy  proceedings  directly  against  the 
putative  father  without  the  iuterventMu  of  the 
mother.  Althoufrh  the  father  of  an  illegitimate 
child  is  under  no  direct  ]>ositive  obligation  to 
support  his  child,  the  natural  relationship  haa 
been  held  in  some  States  to  be  a  sufiieient  oon- 
aideration  to  support  and  render  enforeeable  the 
father's  promise  or  agreement  witli  third  persons 
to  pay  for  the  support  of  ilm  child  even  if  made 
after  the  support  has  been  given. 

In  some  States  ali!K>  illegitimate  children  are 
by  statute  made  heirs  at  law  of  the  mother. 
Sueh  ia  the  law  in  New  York,  provided  the 
mother  leave  no  h^timate  children.  The  mother 
may  also  inherit  from  her  illegitimate  child. 

OoBsuit:  Field,  Legal  Relations  of  Infant*, 
Parent  and  Child,  etc.  (Rochester,  1888)  ;  EwcU, 
(7<wes  on  Domettie  RelotUM  (Boston,  1601); 
Fraaer,  Treof  <se  on  the  Law  of  Beolland  JMative  to 
!'<ir''nt  and  Child,  etc.  (2d  od.,  Kdin!nir;,'h,  IHSfi)  ; 
Kversley,  Iaiic  of  the  Domtatic  litlntiittut  (TA>n- 
don,  ISS.l);  Arndts,  Juriatisrhc  f-^nci/rlojtadio 
(9th  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1895)  ;  and  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  such  titles  as  Domestic  Rela- 
Tio?{s;  Hu8BAi«o  A.yn  Wnx;  MabuaoB}  Go»< 
tract;  Divorce;  etc. 

PABEKZO,  p&  ren^dzA  (Lat.  Parent it4m).  A 
town  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Crown Und  of  le- 
tria,  Austria,  situated  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  .strip  of 
land,  35  miles  south  by  west  of  Trieiite  (Maj>: 
Austria,  C  4).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Provincial 
Assembly  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric, 
and  has  a  ftood  harbor.  Its  jtrincipal  building 
is  the  cathedral,  a  basilica  of  the  sixth  century 
containinj;  tine  ijiosiiics.  'I'liere  are  also  ruins 
of  Roman  buildings.  The  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged principally  in  finhing,  shipbuilding,  and 
trade;.  Fopnlation,  in  1900,  WXt2,  mostly  Italians. 
Parenso  was  a  Roman  colony.  Parent  ium :  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Venetian  Republic  in  1267  and 
remaine<l  ho  until  its  dissolution.  The  bishopric 
of  Farenzo  was  founded  about  524  and  united 
with  that  of  PoU  hi  18S7. 

PABE^A-RO^A,  ErrnnosYXE  (13^074). 
An  Knglish  soprano.  She  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
and  was  the  daughter  of  (Jeor^'iades  de  Hoyesru, 
a  Wallacbian  nobleman,  and  Klizabcth  Seguin. 
She  studietl  under  Crescentini,  Pattserou,  and 
Bordogni,  and  made  her  first  appearance  as  a 
singer  nt  Malta  under  the  name  of  Parepa.  She 
made  lier  debut  in  London  in  ^^^u .  an<i  in  1803 
married  C'a|>tain  Carvcll,  who  died  two  years 
later.  She  then  went  to  America,  and  appeared 
at  Irving  Hall,  New  York,  in  18(15.  In  1887 
she  married  Carl  Rosa,  the  Tiollnist  and  operatie 
manager  and  conductor,  with  %vlion\  in  1809  she 
organized  an  Enpli'«h  opera  comjiany.  She 
sang  at  the  Boston  Peace  .lubiltH-  in  IMfiO,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Italian  onera  company  at 
the  Khedive's  Theatre  In  Cairo  ouring  the  winter 
of  1872-73.  Her  voice  was  remarkable  for  its 
purity  and  flexibility,  and  had  a  compass  of  two 
and  nne-half  octaves.   She  died  in  London. 

PARTIS  (\eo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  ^«'4|MM»» 
letting  go,  paralysis,  from  ro^Urat,  poKeiMit,  to 
rdax,  from  9ofAt  poro,  beside,  beyond  -|-  l^vai. 
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hienai,  to  let  go,  Head),  GkkcB4L  Paresis,  Fab- 
ric DEMBimA,  I^MERtlA  FUUkLTTtCA,  GtlNKBAL 

Paralysis  or  tbk  InvAin^  pt^ular^  but  in- 
properly  called  ^SoimfiKO   OF  Tm  Brain.* 

"A  chrtmic  ililTuso  fTicophiilitis,  pn'st-iiting  men- 
tal, luolor,  vaso-motor,  and  sensory  symptoms, 
witli  progrewiTa  emnae  and  fatal  tcmiaation" 
(Btarr). 

EnoUMY.  The  disease  is  much  more  common  in 
vales  than  in  f<  itiales,  anil  oc'  ui  -  i  -pt^ially  Ih-- 
tween  the  age-i  of  thirty  and  liity  five.  In  but  few 
cases  has  any  licrrditary  tendency  been  noted. 
While  in  general  the  diaeaae  ia  aaid  to  be  more 
licqnenk  among  the  lower  elaaees,  in  tbia  ootmtry 
it  is  most  common  among  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  AlKJut  80  per  cent,  of  cases  give  a 
syphilitic  hih.tory,  and  the  relation  Ix-tween 
wphilis  and  paresis  is  so  intimate  that  Foumier 
claMne  the  latter  as  among  '1«!  affections  para- 
syphilitiques.'  Alcoholic  and  sexual  excesses  and 
severe  mental  or  emotional  strains  may  also  be 
mentioned  ns  ctiolo)ijical  factors. 

Fatuoloot.  The  earlier  chances  consist  of 
eongestion  of  tbe  Teaaela  of  the  brain  and  nia 
mnter,  exudation  of  Rcrum  into  the  peri-vascular 
lymph  spares,  and  an  increase  in  tlie  nuclei  and 
cellular  ilin  ents  of  the  walls  of  tli  '  ■  i  ~  els. 
FoUo«'inj^  these  vascular  changes,  and  probably 
in  •  measure  dependent  upon  them,  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  neur«^iia  or  connective  tissue  of 
the  brain.  This  neuroglia  increase  often  goes  on 
quite  rapidly  and  IrN  rmines  a  corresponding; 
shrinkage  and  atrophy  of  the  nervou^i  tisiiue 
propM-.  As  the  process  oontimnt  there  are  de- 
generative chamgea  in  the  nerve  edia  and  fibrea, 
with  pigmentation  and  tbe  formation  of  CTst-like 
cnviiji  Thf»rc  arc  ii«i:riMv  an  increase  of  fluid 
in  tile  ventrn  les  aud  thii  ki  lunf,'  of  the  cpendyma. 
With  the  full  development  of  the  lesion  the  brain 
atrophies,  becomes  shrunken,  weighs  less  than 
the  normal  brain,  the  convolutimm  are  amaller 
and  tbe  sulci  more  widely  open.  These  changes 
affect  the  whole  brain,  but  are  most  marked  in 
the  frontal  and  parietal  loh<'s.  .\ccompanying 
tbe  brain  lesions  there  nrc  often  a  chronic  menin- 
^tla  and  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  colunma  of 
tbe  eord.  Seleraaia  of  the  lateral  oolunuM  maj 
also  occnr. 

Symptoms.  The  onset  is  gradual.  It  is  first 
noticed  by  friends  that  the  patient  does  not 
seem  in  his  usual  frame  of  mind.  He  is  irritable, 
either  depressed  or  excitable,  ia  growing  inat- 
tentive to  biuinesA,  is  laying  unusual  plans  and 
schemes.  These  are  often  of  great  magnitude  and 
involve  expense  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
man's  means.  The  patient  feels  well,  often  say- 
ing that  he  never  felt  better  ia  his  life.  A 
marked  egotism  usually  develops.  He  boasts  of 
hi-!  wealth,  power,  and  abilitic««.  Senr.  hr  be- 
comes forgetful,  careless,  inattentive,  unatilc  to 
roiuentrate  his  mind  upon  any  definite  train  of 
thoughts  or  to  carry  on  a  logical  argument 
This  becomes  noticeable  in  litt  conversation, 
which  is  disconne<ted.  Headache  and  sleepless- 
nesa  are  common  and  there  is  a  marked  loss  in 
fwight  and  in  streiiL'th.  Even  though  previously 
a  man  of  exemplary*  habits,  the  patient  becomes 
negleetful  of  tbe  ordinary  proprieties  of  life, 
u«cs  bad  language,  ignore<?  family  obligations, 
loses  his  temper,  and  inilulges  in  sexual  and  al- 
e<i!i«)lir  e\i'(-^('s.  Tliis  rondition  la«ts  fn>ni  utie 
to  three  years  and  posses  over  gradually  into  a 


fully  developed  dementia.  This  cuodition  it 
marked  by  an  increase  in  the  symptoms  abovi 
described.  £|gotism  is  usualiy  m  marlcad  laabut 
and  delusions  of  grandeur  are  tlie  rule.  Tnstiad 

of  exahati  n  there  may  l>e  depressim  :in<l  melan 
cholia,  or  nielancbolia  aud  elation  tmiy  a[tenuU«. 
Illusions,  deluaions,  and  ballucinati       ure  eom- 
mou,  but  there  are  no  fbud  ftratematic  dehniaM 
as  ia  tbe  ease  in  paranoia,  llie  ematiowa  are  is 
a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.    The  patient  ia 
easily  moved  to  laughter  or  tears.   Slight  causes 
product  inlt  use  excitement,  which  may  take  ttie 
form  of  rage  or  frenzy,  renderinj^  the  patioit 
dangerous  to  his  fellows.    There  is  rarely  any 
suicidal  tendencT.   Self-control  is  weakened,  and 
consequently  voluntary  actions  are  week,  irre- 
sponsible, and  impiilsivc.     Srlf  t  od-i  iinivm  - 
impaired,  the  patient  failing       apprecttitc  hu 
changed  mental  condition.     He  is  contented 
wherever  he  is,  ia  not  eoneemad  about  the  anx- 
iety of  his  frittbds,  loss  of  money  or  busif,  er 
even  asylum  confinement     Of  motor  symptoms 
tremor  of  the  tongue  and  lace  muscles  appears 
firbt.    Later  almost  any  motion  is  attended  with 
trembling.    This  results  in  thickness  of  speech 
and  in  dumsiness  in  tbe  finer  eoOri^Mle  move- 
ments, such  as  writing.   These  motor  aymptsms 
gradually  pass  over  into  a  paralysis,  which  be- 
comes increasingly  widespread  und  increaaiagly 
complete.    There  is  also  marked  increase  or 
marked  decrease  in  tbe  reflexes,  with  less  reten- 
tion of  urine  and  of  oonkrol  of  the  vectum.  Sanr 
sory  symptoms,  aanatlieBia  and  analgesia,  art 
late  ni.mifr^tations.    Bcd-soreH  and  cystitis  are 
very  common.    The  average  duration  of  the  dis 
ease  is  from  three  to  four  years.    In  the  early 
atage  of  the  disease  there  may  be  transient  pa- 
ralysis of  one  arm  or  one  leg.   There  nu^  be 
conviilsions  occurring  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  epilepsy.    In  the  last 
stages  convulsi  lis  air  u  inl  and  severe.  Death 
results  from  exhaustion,  frequently  from  coo- 
vulsioiUt  or  from  some  intercurrent  complicatioo, 
such  as  pnewnwnia,  iTatitia,  or  obatmctaon  «f 
the  bowels. 

Trb:atment.  Antisyphilitic  trontment  may  hf 
tried  in  the  early  stages,  loiter  the  treatment 
is  entirely  sjrmptomatic,  tonic,  at'<iative  in  co!i 
ditioos  of  exeitonenty  while  ia  tbe  Inter  sUgM 
eonflnement  in  an  institution  or  ooaatant  bone 
care  is  necessary.    See  Iksathtt. 

ItABTXr,  WnxUM  (1826-).  A  bisbos  oi 
the  Protestant  Bpiaeopal  Cbunm.  He  waa  oofB 

in  New  York,  graduated  from  TTohart  College 
in  1K1!1.  and  ]nirsue<l  his  theological  studies  hb- 
der  Bishop  Tk'  Ijincey,  by  whom  he  wa-  .  r  l  iinc>l 
priest  at  Grace  Church.  Rochester,  .June  2S. 
1853.  He  had  charges  nt  Clyde,  N.  Y. ;  Pierre- 
pont  Manor,  N.  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  El- 
mira,  N.  Y. :  Williamsport,  Pa.;  and  Washing- 
ton, ]).  C.  He  was  iHuisecrated  hixCi  hishop  of 
Maryland  on  January  8,  1885.  He  the  autbor 
of  canonical  digests,  and  Saint  Pett^  and  tkt 
Primacy,  a  lecture  before  the  Charch  Club  si 
New  Yorlc 

PABOA,  pfir'gft.  A  town  in  the  ViUyrt  of 
Jaoina,  European  Turkey,  situated  tm  the  sbon 
of  the  Ionian  Sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Puss 

(Map:  Balkan  Penin.sula,  C  5) .  It  is  built  on  s 
steep  cliff,  surmounted  by  an  almost  impregnaMf 
<  it;i(i<  l,  and  ha.«  a  liarbSor  defende<i  hy  a  small 
inland.    Parga,  founded  in  the  last  dajs  of  tiM 
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Roman  Empire,  was  indepoiulont  nii<l  imdor  tin- 
protection  of  Venice  from  14U1  to  171)7,  wh^ii  it 
was  for  a  short  time  governed  by  the  French.  In 
1814  Ail  Pasha,  GovefBor  of  Albuua,  ha^agsi  it, 
•id  th*  people  applied  to  the  English  tor  aid. 
BwIftBd  took  poMseaiiion  of  the  fortrcHH,  but  in 
1819  handed  it  over  to  Ali  Pa^ha,  whcifuixm 
most  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  the  Ionian 
lalands.   The  preneut  population  is  about  5(M>0. 

PAB^ASITE  (named  from  Pargns,  Sweibn, 
where  it  is  found).  A  ufuiit  ipf-Iit d  ii;  tbe  f^reen 
and  bluitth-gre«a  varieties  of  hornblende.  Par- 
gasite  is  usually  found  in  the  form  of  stout  lus- 
trous oiystols,  altliou^  sometimes  occurring  in 
th«  gnaulor  form.  It  is  distinguished  mm 
the  common  'inrn'  ifnde,  viiidi  is  nauallj  dnrk* 
green  or  llatk  lu  color. 

TAB/QO.  A  tish— a  snapper  of  tbe  genus 
Noomaenis*  Ihe  familiar  red  snapper  is  'pnrgo 
eotoradOt*  enlled  in  Havana  markets  'par^^u  guu 
ellinnngD,'  or  Mexican  ^^nupper,  because  brought 
from  the  Mexiciiu  coa:>t.  The  silk  snapper  is 
'parg  i  iJe  lo  alto.* 

f  ABHEUA.    fMx;  Halo. 

PART  A,  pil'r^^A,  Gll*-  of.  An  uilet  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  coast  *  i  \  cnczuela  (Map: 
Venezuela,  El).  It  is  40  inilcA  wide  and  100 
miles  long,  nad  almost  completely  land-locked, 
Iwiag  cut  off  fram  tlie  Caribbean  Sea  by  the 
narrow  and  rodcy  Piaria  Peninsula,  while  aeroes 
its  iiii  udi  lies  the  island  of  Trinidad.  The  gulf 
connnunicales  with  the  oiwan  on  either  side  of 
the  island  by  the  .straits  known  a^i  the  Dragon's 
Mouth  in  the  north  and  the  herpent's  MouUi  in 
the  south,  each  about  10  miles  wide.  Thev  were 
thus  named  by  Columbus,  who  discovered  them 
in  1498,  because  of  the  difficulties  he  found  in 
navigating  tbe  .strong  currents  which  race 
tliiough  umn.  The  gulf  receives  the  northern 
mrm  of  the  Orinoco  delta. 

PAHTAH,  pn'rTA  (from  Tamil  parinh,  par- 
iar,  druniiiicr,  from  jnirai,  drum;  no  cnlle<l  bc- 
cuise  tliey  are  hereditary  drura-beaters ) .  The 
name  applied  to  aboriginal  individuals  of  low 
cbtss  tluotti^out  Houtnem  India,  who  do  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  castes  of  tlie  Brahmanical 
^tem.  They  arc  shunned  even  by  the  lowest 
Hindu-  wlif)  profe<(3  Brahnuinisni,  since  tlie  touch 
of  a  pariah  renders  a  Brahman  impure.  Pariahs 
were  formerly  compelled  to  wear  a  bell  to  warn 
BnhmaaB  of  their  proximity.  The  pariahs  arc  of 
Kcprito  origin,  as  shown  by  their  short  woolly 
hair,  flat  none,  thick  lips,  and  short  stature. 
They,  like  the  Hindus,  are  divided  into  ditdiiat 

S^raden,  and  imitate  their  superiors  in  that  the 
owest  pariah  is  as  careful  to  preserve  his  status 
as  the  proudest  Brahman.  In  the  Tamil  country 
they  form  a  large  part  of  the  population,  and  are 
employed  as  agricultural  laborers  or  as  servants 
to  Europeans.  In  station,  howevoT,  they  are 
superior  to  other  aborigines. 

PABZAB  DOCk  The  nativn  ear  of  Egypt, 
Persia,  and  all  Oriental  countries,  refjarded  mere- 
ly as  an  outca.st  and  .H<!ivenp'r.  According  to 
Youatt,  there  are  several  varieties,  vi/. :  (1)  a 
wild  form  bred  in  the  jungles  and  lower  ranges 
of  the  Himalayas,  of  a  reddish -brown  color,  with 
sharp  pointed  ears;  <2)  a  form  in  inhabited  dis> 
tricts  among  which  turnspits  are  oft#n  found; 

fh-  Sumatran  form,  wliicli  has  the  counte- 
nance of  a  fox,  eye«  oblique,  ears  rounded.  Itairy, 
nnotde  iasy  bmra,  tail  hosby  and  pendulous; 


(4)  tbe  Javanese'  iiulij^enoua  do;,'.  Slonel'engc 
dcticrtlHftt  the  pariah  dog  as  a  cross  between  a 
dhole  (q.v.)  and  any  domesticated  dog  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  Fttxiager  calls  it  a  variant  of 
the  sheep-dog.  The  pariah  dogs  of  Egj-pt  appear 
to  I>clong  to  a  single  race,  and,  according  to  Ly- 
dukkcr,  are  about  the  size  of  a  sheep-dog,  but  of 
a  stouter  build,  with  a  broader  head,  the  tail 
being  long,  generally  bushy,  and  carried  close  to 
the  ground.  The  seneral  color  of  their  ooane 
rough  hair  i^  reddish  brown,  tending  in  aome 
individuals  more  decidedly  to  f;ray,  and  in  others 
to  ^\eIlo\s.  Occasionally  blaik  or  tawny  individ- 
uals may  be  observed.  Their  ears  are  short, 
pointed,  and  usually  erect 

PARIAN  CHBOKICLE.  A  marble  sUb  con- 
taiuini^'  the  most  important  inscriptioa  among 
the  Arundel  Marbles  (q.v.). 

FA'BIASAU^US  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  mi- 
pftd,  pan'ia,  check  aaiipot,  muros,  lizard).  A 
n  nuirkubir  f  -  il  anomodunt  reptile,  of  which  a 
few  quite  comj>leto  skeletons  have  been  found  in 
the  Bnmo-Triassic  Karoo  formation  of  South 
Africa.  The  aninwl  waa  lai»,  about  10  leet  in 
length,  of  massive  Iniild,  with  very  short  stout 
limbs  and  a  short  tail.  The  li  ton  presents  a 
most  peculiar  Hqiiat  Rpi>ettrau«^  und  in  some  re- 
si>ects  suggests  that  of  the  turtles,  for  which 
reason  this  creature  has  been  thought  to  afford  a 
clue  to  the  origin  of  the  cbelonians.  lliere  were 
a  few  rows  of  small  dermal  scales  on  the  back, 
but  no  nearer  approximation  to  the  carapace  of 
th:-  t;ii-tlrH, 

PAAI^ETAI.  BONES.    See  Skttix. 
PABIEU,  pA'ryS',  Maue  Lena  Piesre  F6- 

ux  EsgiiRo\  I  t  (1815-93).  A  French  poli- 
tician and  economist,  bom  at  Aurillac.  Uc 
studied  at  Paris  and  StraAsburg  and  practiced 
law  at  Bonen.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the 
Censtitnent  Assembly,  where  he  voted  with  the 
Moderate  T-eft.  From  1840  till  Ifi.'l  he  was  Min- 
ister  of  I'ublic  luMtruction.  He  joine<i  the  lV(jna- 
partist  Party,  and  became  a  nundier  of  tlio 
Council  of  State  in  1852.  In  the  Ministry  of  Ul- 
livier  he  was  president  of  the  Council  of  State. 
He  served  as  Senator  from  Cant«l  in  1876,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  election  of  1885.  He  was 
or.r  iif  the  most  earnest  advt)cates  of  a  flin^le  fijoid 
standard  iu  France,  ilia  chief  works  arc;  Trait6 
dea  imj)dt»  ( 18(^2  U4 )  ,  Priiw<p«8  de  la  «o*siMe 
politique  (1870) ;  La  fMlitique  wumitaire  m 
Prance  et  m  Athmagne  (1872) ;  and  J^tstoire  de 
<;u.s-fnv-  \  r!ri!phc  ( IS7.5). 

FA&IMA,  p&-re'm&,  Biebba  de^  An  isolated 
mountain  system  running  along  the  southern 
boundaiy  of  Veneeuela  and  Guiana,  and  forming 
part  of  the  divide  between  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Amazon  (^fap-.  Brazil,  E  3).  Thouf^h  the  name 
Pariina  is  commonly  extended  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem, the  eastern  range  is  also  known  as  the 
Sierra  Paeaiaima.  It  forms  a  vast  turUe^back 
platMu  consisting  of  a  granite  core  underlying 
Old  Sand<5tr>ne  strata.  This  plateau  is  crosse<l  in 
variou.H  directions  by  short  rid>;p«,  and  falln, 
es|K'cially  toward  the  Amazon  vail>  v.  by  several 
ste«*t>  escarpments.  The  higher  ridges  are  gen> 
erally  barren  rocks,  but  tl^  plains  intervening 
between  the  successive  escarpments  are  covered 
with  grass  or  forpftsi.  The  nvstem  is  neither 
as  hi;.'li  nor  :is  shar|>ly  defined  as  tbe  nortbi-rn 
mountains  of  Venezuela.  The  highest  points  are 
Mount  Maraguaea,  8290  feet,  and  Mount  Duida, 
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8120  feet.  Iht  lattur  ia  m  oonspicuoiu  landmArk, 
aituated  BMr  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  ibe 

Oriii  1    :in  I  tlie  Caaaiqualre. 

fABlNI,  ak-rf^a^  Qivheppe  (1729-99).  An 
Italian  poet,  bora  at  Boaio,  May  23.  1789.  Al- 
ter the  iippoaranre  of  his  fir>t  wr  <  ;  he  waa 
made  a  iiu  iiiUtT  ol  Uie  AccaUtiuia  (h  i  I  rasfor- 
Diati,  ami  hr  was  admitted  into  a  braiu-h  of  the 
Arcadia,  lie  became  a  priest  in  1754.  From 
1773  on  he  taught  the  principlca  of  fine  arts  at 
the  Brera  in  Milau.  To  Bonaparte  he  owed  a 
temporary  office  in  the  government  of  Milan. 
He  died  at  Milan,  Aii;;ust  1"),  l~'J'.).  His  mort- 
important  worka  arc  the  deacriplive  poem  // 
aiomo  and  the  Odi  OT  Od«a.  The  Odt,  srjiiu- 
twenty-one  in  numtwr,  were  oompoaed  between  1 7  57 
and  170S,  and,  like  most  of  nia  earlier  poetry, 
»h<nv  that  he  had  a  deal  of  the  Arradian  spirit, 
alttiou^h  he  intentionally  avoided  the  excessive 
refinement  and  meilifluousnens  of  the  Arcadian 
meaaurea.  Tbe  Otomo,  written  after  1190,  is  not 
only  Parlnili  maaterpiece,  but  ia  alao  one  of  the 
most  important  literary  prodiictiona  of  Italy  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  compoml  of  four 
partit:  the  Uattino  (morning),  the  Mcriggio 
(noon),  ibe  Vttpro  (evening),  and  the  }iotic 
(night).  Under  the  form  of  counnels  given  to  a 
young  noble  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  shotild 
8|>end  big  day,  the  author  has  here  satirized  the 
faHhionable  youth  of  his  time,  who  were  given  up 
to  effeminate  and  corrupt  prncticis.  Consult 
Reini's  edition  of  the  Opcre  di  (liu.seppe  Parini 
(Milan,  1801-04),  which  in  still  the  moat  near^ 
complete  collection  of  his  works,  and  contains  his 
prose  proihictions  (mainly  academic  diHomirscs) 
as  well  as  liis  verse.  Of  the  Odi  the  best  etli- 
tion  is  that  of  8alveraglio  (Bolugna,  1882).  Con- 
sult also  C^rquetti,  11  tetto  piU  sicuro  4eU«  Odi 
di  Oitueppe  Partni  (Oaimo,  1892). 

PABIS,  Fr.  ttron.  pd'r^.  The  metropolis  of 
France,  and  the  capital  of  Uic  Department  of 
Seine,  situated  on  tiie  River  Seine,  110  miles  in 
a  direct  line  from  its  mouth,  latitude  48°  50'  N., 
longitude  2'  20'  E.  With  its  suburbs,  comprised  in 
the  arroiuiissonionts  of  Sniiil  Dt  iiis  aiul  Sceaux, 
Fariii  fornm  the  l>eparinMUlt  of  Seine  tq.v.).  The 
city  lies  in  n  lioUov,  about  20O  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  ia  aurrounded  by  low  hills, 
which  to  the  north,  at  BellevHle  and  Montmartro, 
rench  a  maximum  altitude  resjiet  tively  of  .l.'JO 
ftH-t  and  420  feet.  These  hitls,  tw-naraled  by 
narrow  valleys  or  plateaus,  as  those  of  Siiint  lX*nis 
to  ibe  uortti,  Ivry  to  tlie  soutlieasi,  Montroues 
to  the  south,  and  Grenelle  to  the  southwest,  are 
encin  lrd  fit  a  distance  of  fnmi  two  to  five  miles 
by  an  onter  range  of  heights,  mostly  fortified, 
whi<  h  ihi  hide  .Mont  Vtil>  r  ieii,  450  feet  alwvc  the 
{Neine,  the  highest  j>oint  in  the  inunediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  city,  Villcjuif,  Meudon,  and  Saint* 
("loud.  The  hullow  is  a  small  level  plain  of 
Tertiary  formatiun,  known  ns  the  Paris  Basin, 
composed  at  varying  depths  of  dilTerent  strata, 
of  g>-psum  and  marls  a1>ounding  in  f<issil  rr 
mains,  .siliceous  limestones.  an«I  n  vast  chalk 
The  strata  provide  in  part  the  city's  building 
material,  stone,  grave),  etc.  The  climate  is  fair- 
ly uniform  and  mil  l.  [il.  isant  and  henlthful.  l!ie 
itiean  annual  (emi-inture  lM>ing  51"  F.,  the 
mean  Januatv  i<n literature  30°,  duly  66". 
Hie  river  seldom  freexM.  Bain  falls  on  an 
averai^  during  143  days  in  a  jwar.  the  averaite 
quMitlty  during  that  period  being  19.68  inches. 


Paris  is  encircled  by  a  wall  21  miles  long,  forti- 
fied by  U4  bastions,  pierced  by  57  gates,  and 
having  a  glacis  and  muat  48  fivt  wide.    In  addi- 
tion there  are  1?  detached  foru  within  a  ditUacc 
of  two  miles,  and  19  outlying  fortresses  cncUtliag 
an  aren  ol  400  square  miles.   The  modem  «r 
oeinte  waa  constructed  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1841- 
44,  hut  tht>  oiill>.iiig  lorifi'sses  were  addei!  aft.r 
the  war  of  liJjO.    The  city  i&  now  practwali/ 
impregnable.    Steam  and  electric  railroads  gi\x 
access  io  the  numerous  suburbs  famous  alilcs  for 
their  picturesque  situations  and  historical  sass- 
ciations.   Thrsf  include  the  mnrc  immediate  lub- 
urU.s  of  liuulo^'no,  with  the  famous  Bois  de  Bou- 
loj;ne  (bordering  Paris  on  the  west),  adjuiuMi;; 
wiiicb    is    tlie    race-course    of  Longcduimp>i, 
Neuilly,     Levallois- Ferret,  Clicby-la-Garenat, 
Suresnes,  Puteaux,  Courbevoie,  Aamhres,  Auber- 
villiers,    Bobibny,    Pantin,  PrC-SUint-Gervaii, 
Vincennes,  with  its  wood,  fort,  chAteau,  and  race- 
course, Charenton,  Ivry,  Gentilly,  Arcueil,  Ba- 
gncux,  CbAtilloD,  Montrouge,  Vanves,  Issy.  ^leu- 
don,  and  the  mure  distant  Versailles,  with  it» 
palace,  gardens,  fountains,  art  eolieetions,  and 
the  Grand  and  Petit  Trianon:  l*amhniii1Irf .  with 
its  castle,  parks,  and  gardens;  Saint  Cloud  «ith 
its    palace    and    park;    Saint Cennain  <'n  Laje 
with  its  two  castles;  Sevres,  famous  for  its  jxirce 
lain  factories;  Saint-lXnis,  with  its  ahUy  dihe- 
dral, where  the  kings  of  France  are  buried;  En- 
ghien,  noted  for  its  gulnhur  springs,  on  a  wooded 
Take  near  tlie  forest  of  Niontmorency ;  Argcnteuil, 
a  favorite  Ixjating  resort;  MOriel.  which  derives 
its  ((dehrity  from  the  neighboring  Abbaye  du  Val, 
a  twelfth-centttiy  monastic  edifice  of  neat  arriic- 
ological  interest;  Dampierre,  with  tne  «pk»M 
ducal   chflteau   of   the   Luyncs   family;  Fon- 
tnineblenn,  with  its  pnlaoe.  fine  art  collections, 
and  its  extensive  forest  with  Barbison.  the  rwort 
of  artists  on  the  western  border;  Malmaimn, 
with  the  former  eh&teau  residence  of  the  Eniprpas 
Jo<:ophinc:  and  Marly-ie-Roi,  with  ita  Mcvt 

and  aijueihiet. 

('oMMi'.MCATioNs  AND  Briimies.  The  w-ill  ::irt 
city  covers  an  area  of  «l>*>ut  SO  square  niilt^ 
It   is  entered  by  six  lines  of  railroads;  the 

Klaiial  atations  in  the  metropolis  include  the 
ire  du  Nord  on  tlur  Place  Rouhafx.  the  Qate 
fiaiut-Lasire,  facing'  the  Tvue  Saint  I„T7.irr,  the 
Gare  de  I'Est  or  de  .Straslniurg  on  the  I'lace  de 
Strasliourg,  the  (Jarc  d'()rl<^ans  on  the  Quai 
d'Austerlita,  and  the  tiare  de  Lyon  on  the  Boale- 
Tard  Diderot.  The  Seine,  whieh  entevs  Paris  in 
the  southeast  nt  R<'rry,  abnnt  a  mile  below  its 
junction  with  the  >larne,  is  spanned  by  IK 
lirid^:is.  It  leaves  the  city  at  Point  du  dour  in 
the  southwest,  having  divide<l  it  in  twu  f>arls.  and 
having  formetl  the  two  islands  of  1^  Cit^  and 
Saint-IxHiis,  which  are  both  oovercd  with  halM- 
ings.  The  river  at  Paris  to  from  900  to  MO 
wide.  The  mo-t  ftdehrated  and  ancient  of  '.hr 
bridges  are  the  I'ont  Notre  Dame,  dating  frowi 
l.'jOO.  and  the  Pont  Neuf.  begun  in  157H.  i-om 
pleted  by  Ueniy  IV.  in  1604,  and  ihoraaf(U]r 
restored  in  185S.  The  latter,  whieh  eraaaea  the 


Seine  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lle-de  la  ('it»\  i* 
1080  fi  <  t  loTiL'.  and  ahut»  near  the  middle  on  « 
siiiuU  |K>ninsula  |>lanted  with  trees  w  hu-h  t"rm  • 
l(aclv<.'roiind  to  the  equestrian  statue  of  lleury  IV.. 
which  st.inds  in  the  central  open  space  on  thf 
bridge.  Among  the  other  bridges,  the  hauJsoiBast 
are  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  160  yarda  lond,  hniH 
in  1781*90;  tba  Vwt  d'Auatelit^  and  M 
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d'li'nA,  both  of  the  time  of  the  First  Empire;  the 
Font  du  Uarroum;!,  built  under  lA>ui8  Philippe; 
and  the  Pont  den  Invalidcs,  Font  de  I'Alina,  and 
Pont  de  Soli6rino — aU  fine  siructiuw,  adorned 
with  milituy  «iid  wnl  trophiee  eommanoinitive 
of  c\-rnts  and  victories  connected  with  the  Second 
Empire.  Among  the  most  rccpnt,  and  one  of  the 
niortt  Btrikiiig,  is  thi  i\  ni  AlrxandrL'  111.,  nuiiu'd 
ia  honor  of  the  Czar,  luid  the  Pout  Mirabeau, 
eounecting  Auteuil  and  Grenelle.  Theee  bridges 
all  eonunwiicBte  diiedfy  witb  the  epMious  quaya, 
planted  with  treee,  which  line  both  banks  of  the 
Seine,  and  which,  t<  p  l!u  r  with  the  boulevardii, 
give  character iatk  beauty  to  the  city.  Allhou(»h 
the  most  ancient  quay.^—as  the  Quai  des  Augus- 
tine and  the  Quai  de  la  M^gieeerie—- date  from  the 
fourteeDth  eentury,  the  greatest  part  of  theee 
magnifict-nt  enibankiuent.s,  nioa-surin;,'  12  niilos  in 
extent,  in  due  tu  Napok-on  1.  and  >sa|>oleou  111. 

SnEBTS,  BuiLOiNOB,  MoM  MK.NTs,  ETC.  The 
private  hoiiees,  meet  of  which  are  of  the  apart- 
ment or  flat-bonee  otder,  ristnf  to  eix  or  mtm 

Ftnrie^,  as  well  as  the  public  hiiiMings,  arc  hnilt 
of  a  light-colored  liroestont,  easily  wrought  iiJiJ 
carved  omanientally.  Among  the  fmeHt  of  the 
wide  and  atraigbt  streets  are  tlie  Uue  de  Kivuli, 
two  miles  in  length,  tb6  Roe  de  Ui  I'aix,  tlie  Hue 
dn  Faubourg  Saint-Uonore,  and  the  Rue  Rovale. 
The  boulevards,  which  extend  in  an  irregularly 
circular  line  on  both  .sides  of  the  Seine,  generally 
on  the  site  of  the  uueieut  rauiparts,  between 
the  nucleus  of  the  city  and  its  surrounding  ouar- 
tersy  preeent  the  meet  etriking  feature  of  Pari- 
•iaa  tifk  In  all  the  better  parts  of  the  eity 
they  are  lined  with  trees,  scats,  and  littk  towers 
called  Vpspasiennes,  covered  witb  advertisements. 
RoHtuurnnt-  oafihi,  shops,  and  various  plae«*s  of 
amusement  auccecd  one  another  for  miles,  their 
dtatacter  varying  from  the  height  of  luxury  and 
fll<iaaee  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiem  an<l  the 
Boulevard  Haussmann,  to  the  donieatfe  simplicity 
of  the  B<m1evards  Beaumarehais  and  Saint  IX  nis. 
Among  tiie  public  squareH  or  places,  of  which 
there  are  over  130,  mostly  owned  by  the  munici- 
pality, tlie  moot  noteworthy  is  the  Plaee  de  la 
Ooneorde,  wbleh  connects  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  (q.v.)  with  the  nianips  Klys/^ea  (q  v.), 
and  enibracea  a  inagutliccnt  view  of  some  of  tlie 
finest  buildings  and  gardens  of  Paris.  In  the 
oentitt  is  the  famous  obelisk  of  Luxor,  brought 
from  Egypt  to  France  fn  1886,  and  covered  over 
its  entire  height  of  76  feet  with  hieroglyphics. 
On  the  site  of  this  obelisk  stood  the  Revolution- 
ary guillotine,  at  which  p4Tished  Louis  XVI., 
Marie  Antoinette,  Philippe  i;galitC,  Danton, 
Robespierre,  and  a  host  of  otunr  vletins.  Of 
the  other  aqaarea,  the  following  are  some  of  the 
handsomest:  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  west  of  the 
Louvre,  with  the  .Arc  do  Trimnphe  du  Car- 
rousel, erected  by  Napoleon  T.  in  (■ommenir)ration 
of  his  victories  in  the  campai;;ns  of  ISO.j-OO;  the 
Plaoe  de  la  Ib(publiquc,  with  a  fine  bronze  statue 
of  the  Beiniblfet  the  Place  de  POpCra;  the  Flaco 
VcndAme,  with  yapnleon's  column  of  victory; 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  where  once  stood  that 
famous  prison  and  fortress  (»ec  Bastille)  ;  the 
Place  de  la  Nation,  f<rriierly  Place  du  TrOnc 
(with  its  fine  fountain  and  monumental  group, 
the  Triumph  of  the  Republic) ;  the  Place  de 
1 'Hotel  de  Vflle,  formerly  Place  de  la  Ortve. 
for  many  ages  the  ftcene  of  public  executions,  and 
the  spot  at  which  some  of  the  bloodiest  deeds  of 
the  BcTolution  were  perpetrated.    The  Porte 


Saint-Martin  and  Porte  Saint-Denis,  which  were 
erected  by  Louis  XIV.  to  commemorate  his  vie- 
toriea  in  the  I>ow  Countries,  and  are  adorned 
with  baa  reliefs  representing  eventa  of  these 
eampaigns,  mark  tlie  anelent  limits  of  the  most 
turbulent  quarters  of  the  Paris  of  the  past ;  the 
Arc  de  Triomphc  de  I'Etoile,  100  feet  high  and 
14(1  feet  wide,  begun  by  Napoleon  I.  in  180*).  und 
completed  in  IHM  at  a  cost  of  more  tlian 
$2,000,000,  may  be  said  to  form  the  extreme  west- 
era  boundary  of  the  aristocratic  quarters.   It  is 

fkrofnsely  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  and  alto-re- 
iefs.  representing  victories  of  Napoleon.  The 
great  streeUj  which  raUiat«  from  the  Arc  de 
Trioniphe  de  I'Etoile  are  among  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  ^ris,  and  form  the  flneet  quarter. 
The  Place  de  PEtoile  is  connected  with  the 
Champs  Elys^s's  by  the  Avenue  des  Cb:T?Ti]w 
Elys^cs,  with  the  celebrated  Bois  de  Boulogne 
((].v. )  by  tlie  Avenues  (Jrande  Arni(^.  liois  de 
Boulogne,  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  Pnrtee 
Neuilly,  Duuphin(^,  and  Maillot;  and  it  eom- 
municates  b|r  the  Avenues  KUber  and  d'l^oa 
with  the  Place,  the  Pare,  and  the  l^lals  du 
Troead^ro. 

The  Palais  du  Trocad#ro,  named  after  a  Cadiz 
fort  taken  in  1823  by  the  Frenoh,  dates  from  the 
cadiilMtion  of  1878;  it  ia  a  mammoth  building  of 
Oriental  arefaiteeture  and  crescent  form,  on  an 

elevation  surmounting  a  huge  ca-seade  of  orna- 
mental water,  it  han  valuable  inutseums  of  com- 
parative sculpture  and  of  ethnography,  and  its 
fine  Salle  des  Ffites,  oontainiug  a  huge  organ, 
can  aeoommodate  6000  persons.  In  the  well-kept 
park  is  «  subterranean  aquarium.  The  Pont 
d'l<?na  leads  fr(tm  the  Park  across  the  Seine  to 
the  historic  Champ  de  Mars  (q.v.),  the  site  of 
the  universal  expositionn  since  18C7,  and  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower  (q.v.),  084  feet  high,  built  for  the 
Exposition  of  1889.  On  the  soatbeasi  is  the 
Beole  Milltaire.  founded  in  1768  and  formerly 
used  as  barracks  for  infantry  and  cavalry,  but 
now  occupied  by  the  Ecole  Supf  rieure  de  Guerre. 
Near  by  is  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides  ( q.v. ) ,  founded 
in  1670  for  disabled  soldiers.  The  cr}'pt  of  the 
diurch  contains  the  sarcophagus,  hewn  from  a 
huge  block  of  Russian  gnmite,  in  which  lie  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  T.,  deposited  there  in  1840. 
The  Mu  I'r  il" Artillerie  in  the  wr-i  wing  eom- 
priiM^  an  historical  collection  of  10,t)0()  war  im- 

i>lements.  The  fine  Esplanade  des  Invalides, 
routing  the  building  ana  Iwrderad  by  the  Quai 
d^Orsay,  oonneeta  by  the  Pont  Alenndre  I1L 
with  the  Champs  Ely^<H!s  on  the  north  bank. 
Here  are  Hitua<p<l  the  Palai)*  de  I'ElysiCe,  the 
ollicial  residence  of  tbe  President  of  the  Republic, 
the  Grand  and  Petit  Palais  des  Ikaux-Arta,  where 
the  Salons  are  held,  and  tbe  Palais  de  Glace,  the 
three  latter  built  for  the  Exposition  of  1000, 
having  replaced  the  Palais  de  I'Industrie  built 
for  the  first  (ireat  Exposition  in  1855,  and  until 
1807  housing  a  permanent  exhibition.  Thence 
through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  the  Jardin 
dee  Tuileries  is  reached,  to  the  east  of  which 
ts  the  Louvre  (q.v.) ,  forming  a  square  of  576  by 
fiSS  feet,  remarkable  especially  the  eastern 
facade,  for  its  architectural  l)eauty. 

The  Louvre,  fonnerly  a  royal  residence,  was 
connected  with  the  celebrated  palace  of  tbe 
Tuileries  (q.v.)  by  a  great  picture  gallery,  and 
befwem  the  iwn  palaces  Iny  the  Place  du  Car- 
rou.sel.  Napoleon  ill.  further  connected  the 
Tuileries  and  Louvre  on  the  nOTthern  aide,  throw* 
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Jug  them  into  one  v«t  bniUUng,  which  fonned 
the  most  pnktinl  Rtrdctttre  id  the  world.  The 

Tuileries  contimuil  {<<  he  occupied  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  lni(M:iiitl  family;  but  the  Louvre 
proper,  with  its  imricti  of  great  galleries,  formed 
B  vast  iiiUM'um  of  pieturea,  sculptures,  and  col- 
lectiouH  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Koraan  antiqui- 
ties. The  Communists  of  1871  attempted  to  burn 
the  whole  pile  and  sueoeeded  in  destroying  the 
Tuilerie»  and  a  coriur  of  the  I.ouvn'.  I'lu'  11 
brary  of  the  Louvre,  with  its  contents,  wajs 
buriied,  but  the  leit  of  the  building  and  its  priee- 
leea  ireuuieB  were  saved.  North  of  the  Louvre 
is  the  Palftis  Royal  (q.v.).  and  north  of  the 
Palnis  Royul  is  tlic  Hoinx'  or  Exihiui;;e.  a  beau- 
tiful structure  in  (inwo  lioiuun  style,  surrounded 
by  sixty-six  Corinthian  columns ;  to  the  east,  on 
the  north  banic  of  the  Seine,  oppoaite  the  lie 
de  In  CM,  is  the  HMel  de  Ville.  Since  1871» 
when  it  was  burned  by  the  Communists,  it  has 
been  ciirefully  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  its  predeces- 
sor, mill  is  one  of  tlic  ino-t  niaj;nitici'iit  build- 
ingH  iu  Pari.s.  It  is  the  n•^i^l<■Il<'^•  of  the  |)rof«'t 
of  the  Seine,  and  includes  all  thf  ollicts  for  the 
transaction  of  the  munici|Mi  business  of  Paris. 
Not  far  from  the  HMd  de  Ville  in  the  Tmir 
Saint  Jacques,  a  square  Gothic  tower  175  ieet 
higti.  dating  from  1504-22.  and  until  recently 
utilized  as  an  atmospherical  ob-.<  rvatory :  it 
affords  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Paris.  Almost 
opposite,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Cit6,  atanda 
the  vast  Palais  de  .Justice,  originally  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  France;  some  parts  of  it 
dale  from  tlu>  foiirti'ciit li  century,  otlicrs  are 
motlcrn.  it  is  the  scat  of  some  of  the  courts  of 
law.  as  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  tribunals  of 
the  first  appeal,  and  of  police.  Within  the  pre* 
cincts  of  ttiis  palace  are  the  Saittte  Chapelle.  and 
tin-  not<  (!  nlr!  prison  of  the  Conficr;;<  ri<'.  in  which 
Marie  Antoinette,  Danton,  and  U«>l»c«piei  re  were 
successively  confined.  Tin-  t  oiu  iergerie,  in  whic-li 
prisoners  are  lodged  pending  their  trial,  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  eight  orisons  of  Paris,  of  which 
the  principal  were  La  Horcc.  Saint  IVflagie,  Saint 
Lazaro.  Mazas.  and  l^i  RtHjuette.  The  latter 
have  been  riplaccd  bv  the  modern  pri-on  of 
Fresnes-lcs-Rungis,  which  covers  fifty  acres,  the 
Conciergerie  alone  being  retained. 

Among  other  notable  featurm  on  the  north  of 
the  river  are  the  mammoth  HallM  Centrales  or 
Ci  ntral  Markets,  llu'  ^Tairli('  du  Tmn [ilc.  and  the 
Pare  t\vs  liuitis  (  liaimmiit.  The  |m lace  of  the 
Luxembourg  i'|  v.  i.  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Seine,  was  built  in  the  Florentine  stjle  by 
Jacques  DebrORHc  for  Marie  de*  MedicL  It  eon- 
tain-*  ninny  magnificent  r<Minis  and  the  celebrateil 
nuHcum  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  modern  nrti>*ts  and  oIIkt  notatilc  fi-aturcs. 
Also  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  are  the 
Sorbonne  (q.v.l.  the  centre  of  the  famous  Latin 
Quarter,  the  Panthi'on  (q.v.),  the  Jardin  dcs 
PlnntcM,  the  large  Ualte  aux  Vins.  the  Hospice 
(!.  la  S:>l|H'tri^re.  the  Obsorvatorj,  and  tlie 
Cemetery  <»f  Mont  Pariuisse. 

Paris  linN  tiiany  theatres  and  placea  of  amuse- 
ment, Ruited  to  the  taatf^  and  means  of  every 
class.  Th*  leading  hotiw.  an  the  Op^ni.  Th^fttre 
FraiK.ni'.  rhi(  lly  devoteil  to  einssical  Frenrh 
drama — Odi'-on.  ThfAtre  Itnlien.  et<"..  rtttne  a 
»ub\*CTltion  from  the  (Jovernment.  and  nil  are 
under  strict  police  supervision.  The  new  opera 
house,  completed  in  1076,  is  a  maffnifi<^nt  build- 
inir,  coating,  exchiaive  of  the  site,  $5,400,000. 


it  is  at  present  tint  laigeat  tiieatre  in  the  world, 
occupying  an  ares  of  nearly  three  aeics;  ili 

most  striking  features  are  the  magnificent  Grand 
Staircase  and  the  Foyer  with  admirable  d«««»ra- 
tions.    Cheap  eom^Tts,  e<juestriati  j>erfornianee!'. 

and  public  balls,  held  in  the  open  air  in  sum- 
mer,  supply  a  eonstant  rwiad  «f  gnyety  to  the 

burgher  and  working  classes  at  a  moderate  cost 
and  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  Pariaisn 

life. 

Among  the  large  number  of  churches,  the 
grandest  and  moat  intereating  from  an  historic 
point  of  view  is  the  Catlicdral  of  Xotra  Daw 
(q.v.),  whieh  stands  on  a  site  on  tlie  lie  de  la 

CitCs  successively  occupied  by  a  Pajjan  templo 
and  a  Christian  basilica  of  the  time  of  thr 
Merovingian  kings.  The  present  building  »&» 
constru<^  between  1163  and  the  end  of  tht 
thirteenth  century;  sinoe  then  it  baa  haeB  fi*- 
quently  altered,  and  in  its  present  state  of 
restored  niagniliceiu-e  ranks  as  one  of  the  noblest 
sjH'eiiiieiis  of  (Jothie  areliitr  t  >  Saint  (Jer 
maiu-desl'r^s,  which  is  j)robahly  the  uio»i 
ancient  rhureh  in  I'liris,  was  conipl«t»-<l  in 
11«3;  Saint  £tienne  du  Monk  and  Saint  Ger- 
main PAuMmds,  both  aneieiit,  anr  intereatinff— 
the  former  for  its  picturesque  and  quaint  decora 
tiuub,  and  for  containing  the  tomb  of  S<itat 
Genevieve,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris;  and  thr 
latter  for  its  rich  decorations  and  the  frescoed 
portal,  restored  at  the  wish  of  Margaret  of 
Valois,  and  for  the  fact  that  from  its  little  bell- 
tower  the  signal  was  given  for  the  massacre  of 
the  Huguenots  on  Saint  ItartholoiiM'w's  nij;hl. 
The  Saintc  Chapelle.  built  by  Saint  Louis  in 
1246-48  for  the  reception  of  the  various  relics 
which  he  bad  brought  from  tlie  Holy  htadt  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildtngs  in  Paris, 
profusely  decorated  in  all  i»Hrt.«  uit'i  hrilliantly 
colored  materials.  In  Saint  Ku^iailie.  er»rted 
1532  1637,  the  Feast  of  Reason  was  ivh  brated  in 
1793;  here  is  performed  probablv  ^be  finest 
religious  musie  in  Paris.  .Saint  Stilpioe,  finidicd 
in  1740.  is  noticeable  for  its  size,  measuring  46S 
feet  in  length,  183  feet  in  width,  and  108  feet  in 
liei<.'lit.  Among  niodt  ru  churches  are:  the  Made 
leinc  <q.v. ),  built  in  imitation  of  a  Greek  temple, 
and  surrounde<l  by  a  colonnade  of  fifty-four  mss- 
aire  Corinthian  columns;  the  building  having  no 
windows,  the  light  enten  thttnigh  the  ceiling  of 
llie  tliriH-  lupolas  surmoxinting  it;  the  interior 
its  goriieous  witli  gildiiijxs.  frescm-s.  carvings, 
marbles,  and  statin-s;  the  PanlluVin  (n-v.).  which 
was  begun  as  a  church,  but  converted  by  the  Con- 
stittient  Assembly  at  the  time  of  the  Kevolutioa 
into  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  great  men  of  the 
nation,  was  restored  to  the  Church  by  Napoleoa 
III.  and  rededic»(i  <l  to  Saint  Genevifeve,  but  ws' 
definitely  secularized  in  1885,  when  Victor  Hugo 
was  buried  there ;  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  erected 
in  1823,  a  flagrant  specimen  of  the  meretriciout 
taste  of  the  day:  Saint  Vinemt  de  Pant,  com- 
pleted in  1R44,  snmowhnt  more  inij^xiti;:  in  style; 
and.  crowning  tlie  hei^lit  of  Motintuu  ir»'.  the 
national  votive  ehureh  of  the  Saen'  l"<enr.  U'pin 
in  1876,  a  Romanesque  edifice  with  a  Hyzantine 
dome  and  campanile  respectively  197  f<^  t  .ind 
203  feet  high.  Among  the  Protestant  churchm. 
L'Oratoire  is  the  largest  and  the  beat  known. 

Paris  has  a  nnmU  r  of  eeineteries.  of  whi-h 
the  principal  one  is  P»re  Lachaise.  evtendini: 
OT«T  110  aerea,  and  filled  in  cver>  {>art  with 
moimmenlft  erected  to  the  mcuiofy  of  the  muitt- 
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tude  of  o  1(  1  latcd  person'*  who  have  been  buried 
here.  TJu'  Morgue,  on  the  11c  d«  la  Cit#.  behind 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  DUM*  la  a  building  in 
wlUch  the  bodiea  of  unlounni  fmmm  who  hav« 
awt  with  A  Tiolent  death  an  placed.  Tliewt 
if  oot  claimed  within  threv  days,  are  buried  at 
the  public  cxpeu^e.  The  southern  parta  of  the 
city  are  built  over  beds  of  limestone,  rich  in 
fowUa,  which  have  been  ao  extensiTebr  quarried 
a*  to  have  become  a  mere  network  of  vast 
caverns,  which  in  some  case^i  ?icar«»ly  afford 
sullicient  support  to  the  hou!*e?<  above.  These 
qimrnts  were  converted  into  catacombs  in  1784, 
and  there  are  deposited  the  bones  of  the  dead 
eoUeoM  firpn  the  aaeieiil  eenwteries  of  Paris. 

EDUcanoirAii  IirflnrmioirB.  The  chief  insti- 
ttttions  eomieotBd  with  the  UniTBTrily  of  France 
urr  situated  in  the  Quartier  Latin.  The  old 
Sortxmne  (q.v.),  a  large  building  erected  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu  for  the  faculties  of  the  old 
Uaivenity  of  Parisi  has  been  replaced  by  a 
maniiflceat  modem  building,  with  fine  leetnie 
halTs  and  rlass-rf>om?.  and  an  extensive  library 
open  to  the  public.  Near  the  Sorbonne  is  the 
("oli^gp  de  France,  wlit-rc  gratuitous  public  lec- 
tures are  fll-<o  delivered  hy  eminent  Hchulars  and 
men  of  ItttLr^.  The  EJcoIe  Polytechnique,  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  School  of  Lav,  the 
Obeervatoiy,  and  the  Jardin  Am  Plantes,  with 
its  great  museum  of  natural  history,  lecture- 
rooms,  and  botanical  and  zoological  gurdenn,  arc 
situated  in  the  same  quarter  of  Paris. 

Th«  principal  of  the  public  libraries  is  that 
of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  now  called  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale,  which  contains  more  than  2,000,000 
volumes,  100,000  manuscripts,  many  portfolios 
or  en;,'r:i V  i !i l;^^,  and  a  collection  of  400.000  ciiiim 
and  medals,  which  originated  in  a  nmall  collec- 
ti<m  of  books  placed  by  Louis  XL  in  the 
I^ouvre.  In  addition,  the  municipality  maintaina 
many  branch  lihrarin.  Ko  city  is  richer  than 
Paris  in  fine-art  collections,  and  among  fhr-r 
the  museums  at  the  Louvre  stand  prei'inint  nr. 
The  Palais  or  Ecole  des  Benux  Art.<,  one  of  the 
finest  educational  institutions  in  the  world,  dat- 
ing from  1648,  is  a  place  for  exhibiting  art, 
manufactures,  and  architectural  models.  The 
Hotel  Clunv,  connected  underground  with  the 
Roman  Patais  des  Thermic,  besides  Ixing  in 
itself  a  most  interesting  monument  of  mediaeval 
art,  contains  curious  relics  of  the  arts  and  usages 
of  the  French  people  from  the  earlier  ages  of 
their  history  to  tne  Henaissenoe  period,  llie 
mint  deserves  notice  for  the  perfection  of  its 
machinery.  The  Gobelins,  or  tapestrj'  manufac- 
tory, may  be  included  under  the  fine  arts,  as 
the  productions  of  it.s  looms  are  all  manual  and 
demand  great  artistic  skill.  The  Conscni'atoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Martin, 
contains  a  great  collection  of  models  of  ma- 
chinery and  da.ss  rooms  for  the  instruction  of 
workmen  in  all  departments  of  applied  science. 
The  spacious  building  in  which  the  exposition 
of  1878  took  place  was  named  the  Eaiace  of  the 
TroeadAfo,  aiM  now  ferma  a  permanent  exhibi- 
tion. Among  the  numerous  learned  sor}etie«,  as- 
sociations, and  institutionH  the  chief  ure  the 
Acad<^mie  de  M^decine  and  the  Institute  of  France 
(q.v.),  the  latter  housed  in  the  Palais  de  I'lnsti- 
tut  on  the  Seine  at  the  end  of  the  Pont  des 
Arts,  and  comprising  five  aeademiee  devoted  re- 
spectively to  toe  Bopervirion  ef  the  French  lan- 
guage MM  the  publication  of  offlcial  dietionariee 


(if  the  French  language  (the  French  Academy)  ; 
to  arcb«eology  and  ancient  languages;  to  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science;  to  painting,  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  mosic;  and  to  pliilosophy, 
hlstoiy,  end  political  economy. 

Administbation.  Pari.^i  is  divided  into  twenty 
arrondissements  for  pur{>o.sos  of  administration. 
The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  is  the  chief  of  the 
municipal  government,  and  is  appointed  by  the 
national  Government.  There  is  a  municipal  coun- 
cil, composed  of  eighty  nienibcn?.  four  from  ench 
arrondissement,  chosen  by  pojmlar  election.  Each 
arrondissement  hajs  a  mayor  and  two  asMistant 
councilors.  The  arrondissement  is  the  unit  of 
munleipsl  organisation  for  all  adminietrative 
pvrpoces.  It  raters  all  the  births  and  deaths 
within  its  bonndaries ;  keeps  the  registration  lists 
of  voters  and  jurors;  attends  to  the  asses-nment 
and  collection  of  all  tit.ves;  rrwives  application 
for  licenses  and  prixileges:  serves  an  a^ncy 
in  floating  municipal  or  State  loans;  administers 
tlie  schools  and  libraries;  and  forms  the  local 
centre  for  all  modes  of  charity  work.  The 
whole  work  of  the  nuinicipal  administrative 
machine  is  greatly  facilii uti- I  by  the  admirable 
system  of  civil  sei-vice  regulating  all  the  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  of  city  officials.  The 
prefect  of  police  is  at  the  head  of  the  civic  guard 
or  gmdannee.  th(>  Are  brigade,  and  the  gardlens 
de  la  pai\.  or  city  police,  who  are  armed  with 
sworiis.  The  number  of  policemen  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing.  At  the  close  of  the  last  tvn- 
tury  there  were  nearly  9000  men  on  the  police 
force,  or  35  to  10,000  population. 

Paris  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  the 
chief  sources  being  the  Seine,  the  Canal  d'Ourcq, 
the  Marne,  the  Dbui  .  an  1  a  vast  natural  reser- 
voir, underlying  the  Pan.s  Kasin;  the  latter  is 
tapped  by  artesian  wells,  the  most  famous  of 
which  is  the  well  of  Qrenelle,  1800  feet  deep,  and 
surmoimted  liy  a  tower  108  feet  hig^.  The  clean- 
ing, sewerage,  and  water  supplies  arc  under  the 
c barge  of  the  prefect.  The  sewerage  system  is 
admirable;  the  total  length  of  the  underground 
channels  is  over  Olo  miles,  and  they  are  kept  so 
clean  and  well  ventilated  that  an  hour's  excursion 
through  the  <ew«n  or  ^tmtt  ia  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary experiences  of  Tisitors  to  Paris,  the  journey 
being  made  partly  in  boats  and  partly  by  electric 
trolleyti.  Paris  has  a  M^wage  form,  five  miles 
from  the  city  limits  (in  the  SainMlfmwbl 
forest),  which  has  proved  a  eaoeesi  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  without  in  the  least 
injuring  the  health  of  the  community  in  that 
re^on.  The  paving  of  the  city  leaves  nothing  to 
lie  desired,  and  the  street  ligliting  is  admirat)ly 
carried  out  by  meaos  of  electric  and  gaa  lights 
furnished  by  private  eomoantea^  ae  explaiiied 
below. 

The  administrative  tendency  in  Paris  is  for 
municipal  ownership  of  all  works  supplying  pub- 
lic want.s  and  directly  alTecting  public  iiealth. 

The  C  'onseil  d'Hygi^ne  et  de  Halubrit<^,  or  Board 
of  Health,  is  composed^  of  men  known  for  their 
high  attaittments  in  science,  and  includes  physi- 
cian«,  city  engineers,  and  men  \vbi>s(i  tcrfinical 
training  enables  them  best  to  deal  vitli  sanitary 
problems.  Within  tiie  scojie  of  its  xMjrk  ci>me 
not  only  casea  of  disease  and  epidcmits.  Imt  the 
sanitary  regulatictt  of  workshops,  schools,  and 
dwellings;  prevention  of  adulteration  of  food; 
sanitary  aspects  of  the  water-supply,  drainage, 
and  eemete^  management.  In  addition  to  that 
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ccntrnl  body  there  are  twenty  'commissions  d*hy- 
gidne,'  outi  for  each  arrondissmcnt,  and  a  'com- 
mission des  io^'ciiients  insalubres,'  com;  '  1  of 
pbysioians,  arcbitectSi  and  engineers,  wUo.^  duty 
ft  &  to  pMi  upon  the  switaTy  conditions  of  dwdl- 
ingaj  tlwy  ean  recommend  luiitaiy  improm- 
tnents  or  condemnation  of  houses,  and  their  re* 
commeiidatioiis  arc  i  rule  favorably  acted 
upon  by  the  municipal  coiuciL  There  is  a 
special  service  of  aannuy  poliee  which  eBforeeB 
aU  the  health  lam. 

In  addition  to  the  aetivitlea  enumerated  ahov^ 
thn  municipality  owns  all  markets,  cattle-yarda, 
and  slttuf;lit«'r  liouses.  from  which  it  di-rivcs  a 
consideraltlf  incmiic.  Tlic  municipal  markets  and 
abattoirs  facilitate  the  inspection  of  the  meat 
supply,  and  the  municipal  laboratory  has  done 
a  great  deal  in  checking  adulteration  ol  miU^ 
brvad.  wine,  and  other  food  of  common  use,  and 
has  served  ^'reatly  to  reduce  the  death  rate. 

The  poor  relief  is  organized  in  Paris  on  a 
large  scale  and  ccntralircd  in  the  liaiids  of  a 
special  department  called  'L'Aaeistance  Publique 
ft  Paris.'    This  haa.  charge  of  the  hoepitals, 
of  the  homes  and  asyhims  for  aped  poor,  as  well 
aa  for  friendless  cluldren,  and  of  outdoor  relief. 
The  department  is  under  the  aulliority  of  the 
Prefect  and  is  governed  by  a  director  and  a 
board,  composed  of  leading  men  from  various 
Government  departments.    The  worlc  la  carried 
out  in  detail  by  the  'Bureaux  de  bienfaiaance,' 
one  in  each  arrondiHsement,  and  composed  of 
persons  familiar  with  the  people  in  their  re- 
spective diatricta.    The  city  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  poor  in  several  other  ways.   There  are  a 
nwnber  of  municipal  lodging-houses  open  to  un- 
employed workmen  free  of  charjie,  and  furnish- 
ing a  meal  to  each  ;^niest.    A  siniihir  home  exists 
for  working   wortien.     From    1.').000   to  20,000 
families  are  helped  each  year  by  advance  of 
rent-money  in  cases  of  threatened  eviction.  An 
agricultural  colooiy  has  been  established  not  far 
from  the  eity  for  those  tnuihle  to  make  a  Irving. 
A  free  employment  office  is  maintjuned  by  the 
city  in  each  arrondisscment,  and  a  central  ialwr 
exchange  knou-n  as  the  'Bourw  dn  Travail'  was 
erected  by  the  municipality  in  18!>2  at  a  cost 
of  2,000.000  franca.  In  addition,  the  municipal 
eovmoil  votes  50.000  francs  annually  for  the 
maintcnaiH  (•  of  ilic  institution,  which  serves  as 
the  hc-ailipiarh  rs  of  all  the  trade  imions  in  the 
city.    A  public  pawn-shop,  known  as  the  Mont- 
de>Pi£t6,  has  been  in  existence  for  mora  than  a 
oentui7.    It  advances  loans  in  any  amount  at 
6  per  cent.,  whfeh  is  a  great  accommodation 
fur   till'   ].oor.     The   largest  of  the  numerous 
hospitals  or  almshouses  is  La  Sal|R'tri^re  (for 
women),  pnibubly  the  largest  asylum  in  the 
world,  extending  over  78  acres  of  land;  1300 
of  Its  4500  inmatea  are  insane.    Bieetre,  with 
nearly    '!<i(M)    hed«.    receives    only    men.  The 
liu^ipii^  def*  Enfants  rmuvAs,  or  fotimllinp  hos- 
pital, provides  for  the  iiifunts  bron^ht  to  it  till 
they  reach  the  age  of  maturity,  and  only  demands 
myroent  in  the  event  of  a  child  Mng  reclaimed. 
The  cr&ches,  or  public  nurseries,  first  established 
in  1H44.  of  which  there  arc  now  1«.  receive  the 
infants  <>f  inmr  whhm  ii  fnr  llie  day  at  llic  cost 
of  20  centinit  s.     H( -ides  institution.s  for  the 
blind»  deaf  and  >lunib,  convalescents,  sick  chil- 
dren, etc.,  Paris  has  17  Heneral  and  special 
hoepitals.  Of  these  the  oldest  and  moat  noted 
are  the  Hotel  Dieu,  rehuilt  at  a  cost  of  #9,000,- 


000,  which  covered  also  the  cost  of  tiie  HOW  sil^ 

La  Charity,  and  La  Piti«. 

Education.   The  educational  facilili  ^  (if  F  iris 
are  very  complete.   A  system  of  kindergartens 
called  Eeolea  Mateniellc^  is  provided  for  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  three  and  six,  and 
althoutrh  attendance  there  is  not  compulsory, 
they  are  all  patronized,  a-  <  rn  y  are  a  great  help 
to  the  poor.    The  attendance  is  from  80,000  to 
60,000.  Next  follow  the  Ecoles  Enfantiles,  which 
are  a  transition  fnm  the  kinderaarten  to  the 
primary  school,  and  «ro  open  to  ehildicll  betwwa 
^ix  aii"l  ei^ht.    The  primary  schools  for  chil- 
dren U'low  the  ape  of  fourteen  employ  nearly 
3000  teachers,  h.alf  men   and  half  women,  ami 
are  attended  by  156,000  pupiU.     The  school 
system  la  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the 
municipal  council,  the  prefectoral  administra- 
tion, and  the  national  Ministry  of  Bdoeatioa. 
The  children  are  supplied  with  text-books,  etc., 
and  those  tmable  to  pay  (60  jkt  c«nt.  of  the 
total  number)  are  given  gratis  one  meal  each 
day.    A  new  featitn  of  the  school  qrstem  it 
the  boarding-school  for  children  of  wfdouen 
or  guardians  unn'  ^  to  ^ivn  ]iroper  care  lo  their 
children.    The  cost  of  iwarding  and  cloth inp  • 
child  has  been  fixed  at  600  francs  a  year,  but 
since  18^  the  payment  has  been  reduced  to  rin 
francs  for  those  unable  to  pay  more,  the  city 
paving  the  rest.    I'pon  the  completion  of  the 
primary  school  a  child  is  free  to  enter  a  hi^ 
school  or  professional  school,  accordii^  to  the 
profession  he  or  she  chooses. 

FncAifCE.  The  maintenance  of  so  nuurf  institn- 
tions  involves,  naturally,  a  great  annual  expense, 
and  their  municipaliMition  has  required  the  con- 
traction of  larfje  loans.  T'lr  Imli'i-t  of  Paiis  f  >r 
1001  amounted  to  314,ooo,0(K)  francs,  of  which 
mora  than  a  third,  113,000.000.  went  for  pay 
ments  on  the  public  debt.  It  sbouhl  be  obs^rred 
that  only  about  30.000,000  francs  out  of  these 
113,000,000  po  to  pay  off  the  principal,  the  re*t 
being  interest  charges.  The  next  heaviest  item 
is  35,000,000  francs  for  the  police,  to  -  1  i>  li  i 
national  Govcrmnent  adds  another  10^000,000. 
The  other  items  of  importance  are  charity,  9k' 
000,000  franca;  education,  27,000,000;  street*, 
24,000,000.  The  relative  expense  for  the  vnrioii'* 
departments  is  about  the  same  from  ■.  i  ir  m  .  r 
The  toUl  debt  of  the  city  is  about  2,000.0<10.WW 
francs  (H0O,00O,O0D).  To  offset  these  items  «f 
expense  there  arc  a  number  of  sources  of  incoos 
which  the  city  derives  from  the  various  con- 
panics  holdin;,'  franchises.  Paris  does  n«)t  o«n 
iU  water  works^  nor  the  gas  and  electric  piant». 
and  has  no  municipal  transit  system.  The  pa 
company,  in  addition  to  furnishing  gas  for  thf 
illumination  of  the  str^-ts  and  public  buildin)^ 
at  cost,  price,  pays  200.00<1  francs  a  year  for  tbi 
right  to  lay  its  pij>es  and  a  tax  t)f  2  fratR-*  for 
every  100  cubic  meters  of  gns  it  sells,  and  di- 
vides with  the  city  all  its  profits  above  13^4  psr 
cejit.  on  its  capital  stock,  which  it  is  not  allowed 
to  increase.  Thi>  m  ikes  the  t«)tal  income  of  the 
city  from  the  ga*  company  alone  equal  to  20,000,- 
000  francs.  A  similar  arrangement  with  the 
electric  lighting  and  water  companies  bringp 
several  more  millions  a  year  into  the  d^tj  trcs^ 
urv.  Likewise  the  markets,  abattoirSk  ani 
cemeteries  make  their  contributions. 

TMAHWnmATtmi.  The  main  means  of  intra- 
mural oonmuaieatioii  ia  attpplicd  by  the  a^ir 
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buf*<».ai  and  electric  tnimways,  wlik-li  lattt-r  arc  in 
a  great  measure  supplanting  ttie  furnicr,  and 
BO  satisfactory  that  it  seems  hardly  poiwible  that 
until  the  last  d«ead«  of  the  nlnetewith  eentuiy 
the  intmmirsl  tnuwpoitatkm  w«a  extremely  fn- 
eflicient.  Of  the  comprehensive  system  of  undcr- 
Hn'ound  electric  railways  authorized  by  the  na- 
tional Government  in  1898,  to  be  built  by  the  city 
end  worked  on  leeae  by  a  private  company,  seven 
milea  were  in  operation  In  1900.  One  of  the  linee 
Bupplpmonts  the  old  surface  steam  belt  railway 
tlmt  pusst'S  around  the  city  ju«t  inside  the  forti- 
fications. The  cab  s<T\ifO  in  I'nris  is  uiicx- 
c'cIKmI.  llie  steamboats  cm  the  Seine  are  well 
liatroniEcd  in  pleasant  weather,  and  it  will  proba- 
bly be  long  before  the  ancient  and  familiar  omni* 
biuee  arc  entirely  put  out  of  commission. 

INDIT.STRY  AND  I'BADE.  Paris  iH  the  liirprst  in- 
dustrial centre  of  France.  It  has  a  world  wide 
renown  for  the  elegance  and  taste  of  its  prtnlucts. 
There  are  oomparatively  few  large  iiiduatrial 
midertakingit,  nth  being  more  of  a  emtm  of 
small  workshops  employing  highly  pkillcrl  labor- 
ers. Of  late,  however,  a  tendency  has  b<f>n 
noticed  toward  larf,'<'  «>.sf al^lishments.  Jjirgc  fac- 
tories are  found  in  such  industriea  as  the  manu- 
faoture  of  machinery,  railroad  auppliee,  diemical 

1 products,  soap,  dyes,  brewery,  and  li<|Uor  estab- 
iahments,  china,  porcelain.  leather,  printing,  etc. 
Small  workshops,  howixcr.  jiniliitninatc  in  tbo 
production  of  clothing,  gold  and  silver  articles, 
luraitare,  optical  and  surgical  instruments,  toys, 
paper  boxes,  steel  and  aluminum  articles,  artifi- 
cial flowers,  perfmnce,  artielm  of  luxury,  gloves, 
etc.  Tn  all  thi -^c  pnuhict-'i  Paris  excels  the  worbl. 
Tho  book-piilil ishin;,'  Inisiiirss  <if  France  is  aliiinst 
^^llolly   coticont rutid   in   Paris.  a  trmliiip 

centre  Pari»  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
French  cities.  The  products  of  its  industry  are 
valued  at  more  than  3,000,000,000  francs  annual- 
ly, most  of  which  is  exi>orted.  It  was  among  the 
first  cities  of  tlic  nnrld  to  iiilriMlni  c  1  ir^^c  de- 
partment stores  such  aa  thi-  l^ouvrt',  the  Bon 
MarehC,  and  Printeraps.  The  most  important 
financial  institutions  are  the  Banque  de  Frano^ 
the  Cr6dit  Foneier,  the  CrMit  Lyonnals  with  22 
tranches  in  the  city,  and  tbc  rienring  House, 
called  'Chambre  de  Compensation  de  Banquiers.' 
Then  there  is  the  nourse  de  Commeiee  in  ftddi* 
tion  to  the  Bourse  de  Travail. 

PovtOATioiv.  The  population  of  Paris  varied 
little  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, rallying  during  that  period  from  21rt,000  to 
260".00«.  In  1718  it  bad  ituTca>rd  to  fi  '  i  Mt  .  in 
1817  to  714.000:  in  18.51  to  1.033.000;  in  1881  to 
2,209.000;  while  in  1891  it  was  2.448.000,  and 
in  1901,  ^714,008.   The  most  densely  populated 

?narterA  are  the  Eighteenth  ArrondiMement, 
oraierly  tbe  Butte  ^dontmartre,  the  Eb  vcnth 
Arrondissement,  formerly  Popincourt,  and  the 
Seventeenth  Arrondissement.  fomterty  the  Bati- 

Eiollee  llonceauz.  The  avers«e  density  of  popu- 
tion  in  Vath  exceeds  83,000  people  to  the 
square  mile,  or  nearly  two  and  one  half  times 
that  of  London,  .^hout  10  ]>er  wnt.  of  the  jKipa- 
lation  is  coiii|)osed  f)f  foreirniera.  The  <rreat  bulk 
of  the  population  is  Roman  Catholic;  there  are 
about  00.000  Protestants  and  25.000  .Tews. 

History.  The  earliest  notice  of  Paris  occurs 
in  .Julius  Cipsar's  Commentarifa,  in  which  it  is 
describe*!  under  the  name  of  T.utetia.  a<  a  collec- 
tion of  mad  huts,  composing  the  chief  settlement 
vt  th«  Parlsii,  a  OalUo  tribe  conquered  by  tlie 


Ronuiiis.  Tlie  ruins  of  the  Palatium  Thermarum 
(Palais  dea  Thermet>^,  and  uf  ancient  altars, 
aqueducts,  and  other  buildings,  show  that  in 
Roman  timee  the  town  extended  to  both  banks  of 
the  Seine.  Christianity  waa  introdueed  about 
A.n.  2.'"in  by  Raint  Denis.  In  the  fourth  century 
Lutctiii  began  to  l>«  known  ati  Parista,  or  Paris, 
In  the  sixth  century  Paris  waa  chosen  by 
Clovis  as  tlie  seat  of  govemnmtt;  and  after 
having  fallen  into  decay  under  the  Carloviii|[ian 
kings,  in  whose  time  it  suffered  severely  from 
frequent  invasions  of  tbe  Northmen,  it  finally 
tn-eame  in  the  tenth  century  the  residence  of 
Hugh  Cafiet,  the  founder  of  the  Capetian  dynasty, 
and  the  capital  of  the  French  monarchy. 
From  thia  period  Paris  oontinued  rapidly  to  in- 
crease, and  in  two  centuries  it  had  doubled  in 
eizf  and  population.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Paris 
was  divided  into  three  dtittinct  parts — La  Cit^*, 
on  the  islands;  tbe  Ville,  on  the  right  bank;  and 
the  Quartier  LAtin,  or  University,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  Louis  XT.  did  mndi  to  enlarge 
Paris,  and  to  ofTnce  the  disastrous  results  of  its 
hostile  occupation  by  tlie  Ennlisli  during  the 
wanj  under  Henry  V'.  and  Henry  VI.  of  England. 
Its  progress  was  again  checked  during  the 
wars  of  the  last  of  the  \'alois,  when  the  city  sua* 
tained  aeveral  sieges.  On  the  accession  of  Henry 
of  Xavar««  in  ICtSQ,  a  new  era  waa  opened  for 
Paris,  The  improvements  coninicnced  under  his 
reign  were  continued  during  the  minority  of  his 
Kon,  Louis  XI 11.  Louis  XIV.  converted  tlw  oU 
ramparts  into  public  walks  or  boulevards,  oigna* 
iwd  a  r^lar  aystem  of  police,  established  drain- 
age  and  sewerage  works,  founded  hospitals,  alma* 
bouHes,  public  Hchools,  scientific  societies,  and  a 
lit)rarv,  and  thus  gave  to  Paris  a  claim  to  l>c 
regarded  aa  the  focus  of  European  civilization. 
The  terrible  daya  of  the  Revohinon  (see  Fhench 
Rkvoli-'TTON)  caused  a  temporary  reaction.  Tbe 
improvement  of  Paris  was  commenced  on  a  new 
and  grander  scnle  under  the  llr.st  Napoleon,  when 
new  quays,  bridges,  markets,  atreetit,  ^uare^ 
and  public  gardens  were  created.  All  the  treas- 
urea  of  art  and  science  which  cimqusat  plaeed  in 
hia  power  were  applied  to  the  cnnielltsnment  of 
Paris,  in  tbe  restoration  of  which  be  spent  more 
than  10,0()0.00n  in  twidvc  years.  His  down- 
fall af,'ain  arreste<l  proj^'ress,  anil  in  many  re- 
spects Paris  fell  behind  other  European  cities. 

Renovation  of  various  sorts  waa  reoommenoed 
imder  I..ouis  Philippe,  under  whom  fortifications 
on  a  colossal  scale  were  constructed,  but  it  was 
re.i^erved  for  N:i].".>li')ii  III.  to  render  Paris 
the  most  commodious,  splendid,  and  beautiful  of 
modern  cities.  When  ho  commenced  his  improve- 
ments Paris  still  emisisteitt  in  the  main,  of  a 
labyrinth  of  narrow,  dark,  and  i11-ve«ti1ated 
slre<'t-i.  With  the  assistance  of  Paron  Ilauss- 
mann,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  his  uciiemes  were 
carried  out  with  rare  energj'  and  good  taste. 
Two  straight  and  wide  thoroughfares,  parallel  to 
and  near  each  other,  were  mtule  to  traverse  the 
whole  width  of  Paris  from  north  to  south  cross- 
ing the  Citff;  a  »>till  }:rnater  thoroughfare  was 
made  to  run  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  north 
of  the  Seine,  from  east  to  west.  The  old  boule- 
vards were  completed  so  as  to  form  outer  and 
inner  circles  of  spacioua  streets,  tbe  former  chief- 
ly lying  alr)ng  the  outskirts  of  the  old  city,  the 
latter  passing  through  and  connect  in;^'  a  long  line 
of  distant  suburbs.  In  the  year  1H(I7,  when  tbe 
intemntiooal  exhibition  wna  opened,  Pwia  had 
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become  HI  all  respects  tlie  most  ^.j  1  ti  llii  i  ity  in 
Euro}M',  ami  ill  that  year  it  was  visited  by  up- 
ward of  l.r>(K),000  foreigners.  Many  further  im- 
provementa  w«re  contemplated,  but  financial  and 
political  dllBeultiea  supervened  (lee  FnAircB), 
and  these  great  achemrs  had  to  be  postponed.  The 
siege  of  Paris  by  the  Cicrniaus,  which  la.<5ted  from 
S«"pteinl)er  l!\  1870,  to  January  28,  1871,  eau.sed 
much  Icm  injury  to  the  city  tlian  the  vandalism 
of  the  Red  Republicans,  who  rose  against  the 
(jovemmeni  in  JMaraii,  187  L  took  possession  of 
Paris,  and  pvoelafnied  tlie  Cannrane  (q.v.)  the 
only  lawful  Govet  nun  nt  Acts  of  pillape  and 
wanton  dp««triirtion  followed.  The  column  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Napoleon  and  the  Great 
Army,  in  the  Place  Venddme,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal aquavM  of  Parte,  was  pulled  down  aa  *a 
monument  of  tyranny.'  When  the  Government 
troops  under  Marshal  MacMahon  pressed  forward 
into  the  city,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  the  Com- 
DiuniHtit  began  sycitematically  to  set  tire  with  pe- 
troleum to  a  great  number  of  the  chief  buildings 
of  Paris,  publio  and  private.  The  fire  lor  a 
time  tliTeBt«Kd  to  destroy  the  whole  nty.  It 
was  not  checked  until  property  had  been  lost  to 
the  value  of  many  millions  of  dollars  and  his- 
torical monuments  were  destroyed  which  never 
can  be  replaced.  Two  jears  latcr«  however,  all 
the  private  houses  burned  had  hem  rehnllt*  the 
monuments  only  partially  injured  had  been  re- 
stored, and  the  streets  and  public  places  were 
.1^  -j  lendid  and  fray  as  in  the  Ix'st  days  of  the 
Empire.  The  Universal  Expositions  of  1878, 
1889,  and  1900  arc  among  the  cltief  events  of 
the  subsequent  histoi;  of  Paris. 

BiBi.irHiRAPHT.  Du  Camp,  Parit,  set  organes, 
to  !'■<.'<  funis  rt  aa  vie  (8th  r-1  ,  V.ir]-..  1 SOH  M 
Franklin,  Lea  anciens  plrtti.t  dr  J'art.H.  natices 
hintunqurn  et  topographiqwH  (ib.,  1S80)  ;  Block 
and  Ponticb,  AdministratuM  ds  la  ville  de  Paris 
(ib.,  1884)  $  Colin,  Paris,  wa  topograph,  son 
hygiene,  aes  mahidirs  (ib.,  1885);  Boumon, 
Paris,  histoire,  nuntuituitts,  administration  (ih., 
1887);  Hamcrton.  /V/n.s  in  Old  and  I'lrvrnt 
Times  (I.iondon,  1884)  ;  Hare,  Paris  (London, 
1887)  ;  Piton,  Comment  Paris  s'eat  transform^, 
histoirc,  topographic  (Paris,  1801);  Bougard, 
La  vie  de  Paris  (ib.,  1891)  ;  De  Amicis,  Studies 
of  /'./nv,  trans,  by  Cady  (New  York,  1892)  ; 
8c>hmidt,  Farts  (Paris,  1SK)0)  ;  Riat,  Paris.  Oc- 
grhiehte  seiner  A'«nJ»fdonJtm«fcT( Leipzig,  1900)  ; 
Kolfn,  Plan  piltorssque  de  la  viUe  dt  Pari*  (ib., 
liMM))  ;  Enryclop^itf  munieipale  de  la  vflfo  die 
Paris  (Paris,  190*21;  Xnnuaire  atatlstirjuf  de 
la  ville  de  Paris;  alno  the  guide  book^*  of  .lo- 
annp,  Hacdekor,  .Tuliufl  Meyer,  Grieben,  and  Mur- 
ray. Consult,  also,  Lacombe,  BiMiofraphie  pari- 
sieMfic  (Paris,  1886). 

History.  Bistoire  g&nirale  de  la  ville  de 
Paris,  pubti«thed  by  the  municipality  (Paris, 
186fi  et  «eq.)  ;  Lel)euf.  Hi^toin  dr  l<i  rilif  ct  de 
tout  le  dioeifte  de  Paris,  edited  and  supple- 
mented by  C'oeheris  (ib.,  1863-8.3);  Dulaure, 
Histoirv  physique,  eirilc  et  morale  de  Fane,  7tb 
ed.,  nopplement^  by  T^evnadier  (ib..  1882)  and 
by  Rouquette  (ib  .  1875  et  soq.)  ;  Berty,  7'opo- 
graphie  histortque  du  virux  Paris  (ib..  I8U6- 
87)  ;  M<*non'al,  Paris  dcfiuis  ses  orifjines  jusqu*i^ 
nos  fours  (ib.,  1889-97);  Lefeuve,  /!ir«  anci«M«M 
moiaoiM  de  Paris  (5th  ed.,  ib..  1875) ;  Lendtre, 
Les  quariiers  de  Paris  prndn-nt  la  r^ridution, 
nm-IHOi  (ib.,  1890)  ;  A\i\»n\,  Collection  dedocu- 
menfs  relaHfa  d  i^Jkufoire  de  Pari*  pendant  la 


revolution  franfaise  (ib.,  1880  et  seq.'i  ;  T  :^  n<  ur- 
nerie,  Uistoire  de  Paris  et  de  ses  lurmumentt 
(Tours,  1890)  ;  Sempronius,  Uistoire  de  la  eom- 
nsmie  de  Paris  (Paris,  1871 ) ;  Uoriac.  Pane  sow 
is  ooMoiime  (8d  ed.,  ib.,  1871) ;  Morin.  fflsto<rv 
critique  de  la  cummunc  (ib  1H71);  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  Memoire  sur  la  defense  dt  Vans  (ib.,  1872)  ; 
Sarcey,  Le  si^rtc  de  Paris  (3d  ed..  ib..  1872 1: 
Vidieu,  Bistoire  de  la  commune  de  Paris  em 
1871  (ib.,  1880)  ;  Du  Camp,  Les  ooHOnltioM  de 
Paris  (7th  ed.,  ib.,  1889)  ;  Lehauteourt,  Le  sUge 
de  Paris  (ib..  1898)  ;  Simond,  Paris  de  1800  A 
lim  11  ,  15»02)  ;  and  Tourneux,  Bibliographic 
de  I'kistoire  de  Paris  pemdamt  la  r6voluti<m  fran- 
ttdeie  (Ib.,  1890-94). 

PABIS.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Edgar 
County,  111.,  20  miles  northwest  of  Terre  Haute. 
Ind.;  on  the  Clevelaii  i,  (  incinnati,  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis  and  the  Vandalia  Line  railroads 
( Map:  Illinois,  E  4).  It  is  mainlj  n  nsidcntial 
place,  and  haa  a  public  park  of  100  acres.  70  of 
which  are  now  submerged,  forming  an  artificial 
The  city  is  in  a  fanning  district,  the 
products  of  which  form  the  staples  of  a  con- 
siderable trade.  There  are  extensive  manufae* 
tuna  of  broouB.  Pafia  was  laid  out  in  182i 
and  incorporated  first  fa  1848.  Tlw  govemnent 
is  administered  under  a  general  law  of  1873, 
which  provides  for  a  mayor,  rho*en  biennially, 
and  a  council.  The  municipality  owns  and  ope- 
rates the  water-works  and  electric  light  plank 
Populattoa,  in  1890,  4998;  in  1980,  0108. 

PASTS.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Boar- 
bon  County,  Ky.,  W  miles  east  of  Louisville;  on 
Stoner  Fork  of  the  Licking  River,  and  at  the 
junction  td  divisions  of  the  LonisviUe  and  Nash' 
^ille  Railroad  (Map:  Itaitncky,  O  2).  A  hand- 
some court  hoTise,  to  cost  more  than  $150,000,  is 
in  courne  of  construction  (IJtOS).  and  a  new 
library  (Camef,'ie)  is  projected.  Situated  in  the 
famous  'blue-grass  region'  of  Kentucky,  Paris 
is  engaged  extensively  in  breeding  fine  honsa> 
It  has  also  a  large  trade  in  whiakgr,  tobaeeo^ 
hemp,  grass  seed.  etc.  The  gas-works  are  owned 
by  the  municipality.  Paris  wa.s  settled  in  17*4 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1862.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  4218;  in  IfNM),  4001. 

PABIS.  A  city  and  the  county-scat  of  ITenrT 
County,  TeiiD.,  110  miles  west  of  Nashville;  on 
a  fork  of  the  West  Sandy  River,  and  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  and  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tamofga  and  Saint  Louis  railroads  (Map:  Ten- 
nesse4>,  C  4 ) .  It  is  the  cenAn  of  a  fertile  regioa, 
producing  cereals,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  has 

several  t^jli.i' - ')  .iinl  inrilirinr  in;i ;in f;n't >  irit'i, 
planing  mills,  flouring  mills,  and  repair  shops  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railnwd.  Popvln* 
tion  in  1K;»0.  1917;  in  HKK),  2018. 

PARIS.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  L«mar 
County.  Te.XQs,  100  miles  northeast  of  D.illas; 
on  the  Ti  \<iH  and  Pacific,  the  Texas  Midland,  the 
Saint  Lu  ll-  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  Golf, 
Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  (Map:  TeoMi 
O  3).  It  has  a  fine  United  States  court  and 
post-ofTice  building,  and  a  county  court  hou^ 
of  granite.  The  city  i«  the  centre  of  a  productive 
cotton  growing  section,  and  controls  extensive 
wboleaale  and  shipping  interests.  Its  indostrisJ 
establishments  inelode  latige  eotUnucedHBll  adUsi 
a  laTKe  compress,  cotton  gins,  a  flouring  mill 
canning  factory,  brick  plants,  etc.  Paris,  settled 
in  1841,  is  goveraed  midar  •  dmtar  of  1888^ 
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wWch  provides  for  a  mayor,  clocfed  every  tvro 
years,  and  a  tounril.  The  wutpr-works  an?  owned 
and  operated  by  tlie  niunici|)aUty.  PopulAtion, 

in  1890,  8:IS4;  in  ltH)0,  lt;}58. 

PABIS,  CoROBEss  or.  Hee  CtauzKS  WaB} 
DMUkBATiaH  cr  Pikin;  Fjmb,  TnAm  or. 

PAETS,  Trfaties  of.  Tlie  name  given  to 
important  treaties  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris 
in  1703,  1783,  1814,  1815,  185«,  and  18W. 

The  treaty  of  Fsbnwrjr  10,  1703,  ma  «oih> 
eludsd  betwim  FrmiiM  and  Spain  on  iha  one 

hand,  and  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  on  the 
other,  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  (q.v.). 
It  provided  for  a  cession  to  (Jreat  Britain  of 
OaMda,  Prince  Kdward  Island,  Cape  Breton, 
and  the  region  east  of  the  Muriinpiii  River, 
posMflMd  or  claimed  by  Fraaoe,  except  New  Or- 
leans and  the  isle  on  whicli  it  stood.  Great 
Britain  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Nova 
Scotia.  France  retained  a  nhare  in  the  fiHheries 
of  Ifewfoundland  and  the  Saint  Ijiwrence,  un- 
der certain  nrtrictioms,  together  with  the 
ieica  of  Safnt-Pierre  and  Mi<^neIon.  In 
the  West  Indies,  Great  Britain  restorpd 
Martinique  and  Guadeloypp,  and  ce<le<l  Saint 
Lucia  to  France,  while  France  ce<led  to  Great 
Britain  Dominica,  8aint  Vincent,  Grenada,  and 
Tobago  (the  last  previously  neutral  territory). 
France  ceded  Senegal  to  Great  Britain.  She  re- 
rovpred  possession  of  Pondicherry,  but  bad  to 
;ii.'rK'  not  to  maintain  military  settlement.s  in 
Bengal.  In  £urope,  France  relinquished  her 
oan^MStl  in  Germany,  restored  lunorea*  and 
engeged  to  nmintain  the  status  qm.  mar  of 
ooninensation  for  tlis  loss  of  Florida,  ^ieh 
Spnm  ceded  to  (Jreat  Britain,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  that  Power,  France  ceded  to 
Spain  the  bulk  of  Louisiana,  including  New 
Orleans.  The  effect  of  the  treat^r  was  to  establish 
the  supremacy  of  Great  Britafoi  in  America,  In 
India,  and  on  the  seas. 
*  The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  September  3,  1783, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  iState** 
marked  the  close  of  the  American  Rcvolutiun 
and  recognized  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
Simultaneous^  with  its  eoneluaion  Great  Britain 
made  peace  imh  Pranee  and  Spain  at  yermillea. 
TTie  four  difficult  questimi^  nr>on  which  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  negotiators  labored  at  great 
Inilgtll  b<>fore  reaching  a  settlement  relat^  to 
(1)  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States;  <2) 
fishing  rights  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland ;  ( S ) 
payment  of  priv^ite  debts  due  from  Americans  to 
British  creditors;  and  (4)  compensation  of  the 
loyaliftt.s.  As  finally  concluded,  the  treaty  reco;;- 
nized  the  Missii^ippi  River  an  the  western  boun- 
dary from  a  point  west  of  the  I^ke  of  the  Woods 
to  the  thirty-flnt  pandlel  of  north  latitude; 
thenee  the  Iwundary  was  to  mm  due  cast  to  the 
Appalachicola  ( Chattahoochee  1  Kiver,  thence 
down  the  middle  of  that  stream  to  the  Flint 
River,  thence  to  the  head  of  the  Saint  Mark's 
Rifer,  and  thenee  along  the  middle  of  that  river 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Saint  I .n-vrr-nce  River  were  recf)pni/ed  as 
the  northern  l>onndary  to  the  forty-fifth  paralM. 
Thence  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  Imundary  was 
described  as  following  the  highlands  which  divide 
flwBS  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Saint 
Lawrence  from  those  which  empty  into  the  At- 
lantie;  thence  from  the  highlands  to  the  source 
«i  the  Saint  Croix  Bivw;  and  tlicnoe  down  that 


Btrenm  to  its  mouth.     (See  Nortitkast  B<it'N-- 

UAJIY  DliSl'l  TK:  also  NoBTHWEbX  Uoi  .NDARY  DIS- 
PUTE.) With  repird  to  the  fisheries,  it  was 
provided  that  the  Americans  were  to  continue 
to  enjoy  the  same  rights  of  fishery  at  Newfound- 
land and  vicinity  which  they  bad  enjoyed  as  Eng- 
lish colonists,  and  while  they  were  to  bp  permit- 
ted to  dry  their  tlsli  on  other  unsettled  shores, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  do  so  on  the  island  of 
Newfoundland.  At  the  same  time  they  were  tO 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  en  thar  own 
eossts.  On  the  third  point  it  was  provided  that 
rrnlitors  on  either  side  should  meet  with  no 
liiwiul  impediment  to  the  recovery  of  the  full 
value  in  sterling'  money  of  all  bona  fide  debts 
contracted  before  the  war.  With  r^ard  to  the 
loyalists,  the  American  negotiators  eoBSented 
that  Congress  should  be  asked  to  recommend  to 
the  State  legislatures  to  provide  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  confiscated  estates  ni:<l  to  abandon  all 
future  confiscations  and  tu  cease  all  prosecutions 
commeneed  against  persons  known  as  loyalists. 
The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  dedared 
to  be  free  to  the  ««ubje(  is  of  both  nations.  By 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  signed  on 
the  same  day  as  that  of  Paris,  Great  Britain 
restoretl  Florida  and  Minorca  to  Spain  and  ceded 
Tobago  to  France.  Senegal  was  relinquished  to 
France. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  May  30,  1814  (First 
Peace  of  Paris),  was  concluded  between  France 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  ri  ]  1 1  .  ntatives  of  all 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe  on  the  other.  It  pro- 
Ttdcd  tiiat  France  should  surrender  all  her  con- 
quasls  cseqpt  sliest  territories  on  the  northern 
and  eastern  bonndaries»  leaving  her  with  the 
boundaries  of  1792.  She  was  to  pay  no  indem- 
nity, and  was  to  retain  all  works  of  art  taken 
from  conquered  countries  with  a  few  exceptions. 
Most  of  the  colonies  taken  from  her  by  Great 
Britain  were  restored;  Holland  was  restored  to 
the  House  of  Orange;  of  the  colonial  possessions 
wrested  from  Holland,  Great  Britain  retained 
Ceylon,  the  Cape  of  Good  noi)e,  and  part  of  Suri- 
nam (Guiana)  ;  Switzerland  was  declared  inde- 
pendent; Italy,  except  the  Austrian  provinces, 
was  to  consist  of  independent  States;  a  simikr 
arrangement  was  made  for  Germany;  the  navi- 
pition  of  the  Rhine  was  to  hv  open;  and  the  set- 
tlement of  all  other  questions  of  European  con- 
cern was  to  be  intrusted  to  a  Kuropean  congress 
to  be  convened  at  Vienna.  (See  Vieswa  Con- 
GRBSS.)  By  secret  provisions  it  was  agreed  thai 
the  Allies  should  control  the  distributions  of  ter- 
ritory at  the  congress;  that  Austria  should  re- 
ceive Northern  Italy;  that  the  King  of  Sanlinia 
should  receive  Genoa ;  and  that  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land should  Iw  united  as  a  ddlensivo  territoiy 
against  France. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  November  20,  ISli 
(Second  Pence  of  Paris),  was  concluded  between 
France  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Allies  on  the 
other,  and  materially  modified  the  treaty  of 
1814.  13f  this  treaty  France  was  deprived  of 
certain  small  territories  to  the  north  and  east 
which  she  bad  been  allowed  to  rrtnin  by  the 
treaty  of  1814.  She  was  al«o  cothjh'IKmI  to  \y.iy 
in<lemnities  to  the  allied  Powers  for  the  eKjM-Tisi's 
of  tlio  war,  amoimting  to  some  £40,0OO.0O(J ;  to 
consent  to  the  occupation  of  her  frontier  prov< 
inoea  for  a  period  of  five  years  by  an  allied  army 
of  180.000  men,  and  to  defray  the  cost  of  this 
occupation  out  of  her  own  revenues.  iDdemnitiea 
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to  •  lugs  wnoniifc  wm  allowed  aevenl  ol  tlie 
mlliea  for  the  tpolMtiom  oommlfted  on  thew 
tfao  French  annic-^,  the  total  amount  of  tho  eilUfe 
indemnity  exceeding  £<K),000,(H)0. 

Tbe  Treaty  Ot  Paris  of  Mnrcli  30,  1S56,  was 
concluded  ainong  the  Powers  at  Uie  cloae  of  the 
Crimean  War  (q.v.),  and  settled  a  number  of 
<|iU'stiona  of  Eiin  ;  r  pulilio  law  of  ^Ti-at  im- 
porUnce.  It  pruvidetl  tiiut  the  Black  Stia  s)ioulJ 
be  neutralized,  and  that  it  should  be  thrown  o]>cn 
to  tlie  merchiuit  marine  of  even  nation.  All 
Mrar  Teeeela  of  ereiy  nation,  ineluding  Rueiia  and 
Turkpy,  wcto  forevf-r  prohibited  from  entering 
ihc  sea.  Tl>e  C/jir  aiul  tlie  Sultan  agreed  not 
to  cstahlish  ujxin  its  confts  any  military  fort 
or  ariM'nal.  A  portion  of  Bessarabia  was  sur- 
rendered by  Kustiia,  and  the  River  Danube  waa 
declared  to  be  opem  to  free  navigation.  For  the 
purpose  of  insuring  free  navigation,  and  for 
l>olitii);T  and  improving  the  river,  it  was  placed 
under  the  Hupervi^ion  of  an  international  com- 
mission. This  provision  was  declared  to  be  a 
MiTt  of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  The  Sublime 
Forte  was  formally  admitted  to  tbe  European 
concert,  and  the  Powers  engaged  to  respect  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. The  Daimhian  j>rin(ipalitios  of  Moldavia 
and  Wnllachia  were  to  continue  under  the  su- 
zerainty of  the  Porte,  Russia  renoundng  her  pro* 
tectorate  over  them  and  the  Power*  guaranteeing 
all  the  priviiegee  and  immnnitiee  of  whtdi  they 
were  thi  n  in  possession.  Several  important  prin- 
cipled of  international  law  were  agreed  upon  at 
the  same  time,  and  were  embodied  in  the  Deelara* 
tion  of  Paris  (a.v.). 

The  Treaty  of  Parle  of  1>eoember  10,  1898,  ter- 
minated tlie  Spanlsh-Anieritaii  War.  Spain  re- 
linquished her  SUM' reign ty  in  Cuba,  uiid  ceded 
Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  isl- 
and of  Guam  to  the  United  States,  from  which 
she  reeeived  the  sum  of  920,000,000. 

PABX%  tJxivERSiTY  OF.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
largeet  universities  in  the  world.  It  hod  its  in- 
oeption  in  the  sehoole  of  Notre-Bame,  fUinte 
Ceneviive,  and  Saint  Victor,  nnd  first  conioH  into 
prominence  about  1170.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century  Paris  was  already  tlie  noted  seat 
of  a  number  of  great  masters,  among  whom  were 
-  William  of  Champeaux  and  his  pupil  Abelard 
(q.v.).  Thousands  of  scholars  from  nil  over 
Europe  flocked  to  Paris.  Hence  aroso  the  neces- 
sity for  c-ommon  protection  against  the  iin|)osi- 
tion^  of  citizens  and  particularly  agaiuist  the 
chancellor  of  Notre  Dame,  who  possessed  the 
right  to  grant  the  'license  to  teach'  and  thus  eon> 
stituted  the  quasi  head  of  the  nniversitv,  and 
from  a  mere  a-ssociation  of  masfern  there  f,'radu- 
ally  developed  a  eortJoration  with  .^{)eeial  rights 
and  privileges.  In  1200  Philip  Augu.<«tus  granted 
a  charter  conceding  among  other  privllegea  the 
right  of  students  to  lie  tried  in  an  eeelesiastieal 
court.  In  1207  there  is  mention  made  of  'Com- 
munitas  Scholurium'  and  'I'niversitas  Magistro- 
rum,'  indicating  a  fully  organized  Studiuni  Gen- 
erale.  The  chancellor's  power  to  grant  licenses 
was  somewhat  neutralized  hr  the  custom  of  In- 
ception, wliich  obli^ii  d  n  r.mdiilate  to  deliver  an 
inaugural  aUdre.sH  before  Ininfj  jMruiitled  to  as- 
sociate with  the  masters.  In  122i»  a  bloody  fight 
between  students  and  citizens  caused  an  emigra- 
tion whieh  greatly  heneltted  Oxford.  Two  years 
later,  however,  Fope  Qiegoiy  IX.  came  to  the 


assistanee  d  the  university,  and  naaters  and 
•eliolars  returned  in  laitte  numbers.  Popea  Hone- 

rins  in.  and  Gregory  IX.,  by  siding  with  the  mas- 
ters in  tltese  disputes,  acquired  an  enormous  influ- 
ence over  the  affairs  of  the  university.  The  cor- 
poration, which  at  first  was  nothing  more  than  an 
association  of  masters,  now  consisted  of  mastcTi 
nnd  scholars,  althonph  the  right  to  vote  wa?s  vest- 
ed ill  the  musters  only.  The  unt\ersity  wti* 
divided  into  the  bupei  ii  r  i  i  iilties,  viz.  thtH)loj,'\% 
medicine,  and  law,  and  the  inferior  faculty  of  arts 
ever,  on  account  of  the  predominance  of  their 
number  the  rector  of  the  faeolty  of  arte  bceame 
practically  the  head  of  the  university  in  the  four' 
teenth  eentuiy.  The  arts  faeulty  uas  di- 
vided into  four  nations:  French,  Picards,  Eng- 
lish, and  Normans.  In  the  Congregations  of  the 
university  there  were  seven  voices,  the  nations 
eootrolllng  iirar  and  tlie  other  faeulties  three. 
In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  uni- 
versity entered  into  a  series  of  litigations  with 
the  ag^^ressive  Mentlieants,  who  included  anumg 
their  teachers  such  men  as  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, Alexander  of  Hales,  and  Saint  Ik>navcn- 
tura.  They  established  three  chairs  in  tfaeaieBr 
vrithmit  taking  the  oath  of  obedience  to  tte  UM- 
versity  statute:^.  After  a  stnigizle  of  seven  years 
the  Fojie  decided  against  the  matiler*  and  the 
Mendicant  scholars  were  placed  on  a  basis  of 
equality  with  the  seculars.  The  eontest  with  the 
Mendicants,  however,  was  fortunate  in  that  a 

scries  of  'eollepes'  or  foundations  ltiodele<l  after 
thoi»e  of  the  Orders  where  laymen  could  get  Kxl;:- 
ing.  care,  and  instruction  were  established.  The 
most  famous  of  these  were  the  Sorbonne  (a.v.) , 
founded  by  Robert  de  Soihon  about  1267,  and  the 
Collej^e  of  Navarre. 

lu  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the 
university  attained  its  hif;hest  sta^re  of  (h-velop- 
ment.  Princes  and  popes  coiirteii  its  favor,  and 
followed  the  teachings  of  its  famous  theologians 
and  jurists.  It  became  tlie  centre  of  the  educated  , 
world.  However,  its  conservative  attitude  toward 
the  hnmanism  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  civil 
wars;  the  constantly  increasing  centraliRation  of 
the  French  Government,  which  crippled  free  uni- 
versity life — all  contributed  towaru  the  gradual 
decline  of  Its  feme.  Thv  theological  faculties, 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  bishop  semi- 
naries, lost  their  prestige  as  educational  institu- 
tions, and  (Kvienerated  into  men-  de<^ree-eonfer- 
ring  bodies.  The  famous  jurists  also  forsook 
Paris  for  the  prueticttl  business  of  administra- 
tion in  the  provinees.  The  faculties  of  arts  and 
the  oollef^  «ime  to  eerw  the  purposes  of  seeond* 
nry  education,  while  most  of  the  higher  education 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  .Tesuit*.  wlio  cstaH- 
lished  a  number  of  colleges  in  Kranee.  The 
tmiversiU  never  flourished  again  as  during  the 
mediervaf  period.  Henodloffth  the  great  st^olan 
of  France  were  connected  with  the  Academy. 
During  the  Revolution  the  university  went  down 
with  the  rest  of  the  French  universities.  In 
1808  Napoleon  reorganized  it  as  part  of  the 
Univeni^  of  France,  nnd  until  1896  it  was 
Imown  aa  the  Faeultes  de  Paris.  In  1902  it  eon- 
sieted  of  the  following  facnItieB,  eehool,  and  ad* 
ministrative  bo<ly:  (1)  The  Conseil  de  I'univer- 
s\i6;  (2)  the  Protestant  theological  faculty; 
(3)  the  medical  faculty,  including  the  Mus^ 
Dupuytren,  established  in  1835;  (4)  the  law 
faeulty;  (5-6)  facnltiea  of  science  and  letteia 
at  the  Sorbouiie;  C7)  the  aehool  of  phanaai^. 
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The  total  iittfiidaiiee  is  over  12,000.  The  library 
contained,  in  liK)2,  477,5iK)  volumes,  including 
1590  manuacripU.  Conitult:  Jourdain,  Hiatoire 
d»  VmHMmaU4  de  Pari*  au  XV lime  et  au 
XVIITmegtMe  (Paris,  1862  G6)  ;  Uudinukj,  Die 
Univrrsihit  in  r<iri.<t  tnul  dir  Fremden  an  der- 
telben  im  MitttUiUtr  (Berlin,  187(i)  ;  and  IVniHe 
and  Chatelain,  Chart ulariutn  Univeraitatis  Paris- 
tenatf  (Pari*,  1889  et  aeq.).  8m  Natiokai.  Js^du- 
OATioir,  SramtB  or. 

FAS^  (Lat,  from  Gk.  IIVt,  of  unknown 
etymokwy),  alao  known  m  Auexahmer.  In  Greek 
UgMidt  ue  Moond  nn  of  Priam,  King  of  Trvf, 

aad  Hecuba,  and  cause  of  tbo  Trnjjin  War.  His 
mother  dreamed  that  she  fjuve  birth  to  a  fire- 
brand, whit'h  set  the  whole  city  on  fire,  a  dream 
interpreted  by  HelcnuH  or  Caaaandra  to  signify 
that  the  child  would  bring  the  elty  to  destruc- 
tion. To  prevent  thin,  Priam  caused  the  infant 
to  be  exposed  ujwn  Mount  Ida,  where  he  was 
found  and  brought  up  by  shepherds,  among 
whom  he  dintingiiit^hed  himself.  After  a  time 
he  accidentally  discovered  his  origin,  and  was 
reoeived  by  Prinm  as  his  ion,  hut  oantinued  to 
Hve  OB  Mount  Ida,  where  he  had  won  the  lore 
of  the  nymph  fEnnne.  daughter  of  the  river-god 
C'ebren.  While  on  Ma  he  was  appealed  to  as 
umpire  in  a  strife  which  had  arisen  among  the 
three  goddesses,  Uera,  Athene,  and  Aphrodite,  as 
to  which  of  them  was  the  rooet  haiutiful,  the  god- 
dess Ens  (strife)  having  revengefully  flung 
among  them  at  the  marriage  of  Pclus,  to  which 
she  had  not  been  invited,  a  f,'ol(i«'n  apple  (of  dis- 
cord) inscribed  To  the  iioxt  lirauttful.  Each  of 
the  three  endOTOted  to  bribe  him.  Hera  promis^ 
Urn  dominion  over  Asia;  Athene,  militsiy  n- 
nown;  Aphrodite,  the  fairest  of  women  for  his 

wife.    Helen,    the    wife    of    JfcneliUis.  Piiris 
decided  in  favor  of  Aphrodite,  hence  the  anitnos- 
ity  which  the  other  two  goddesses  displayed 
agninst  the  Trojans  in  the  war  that  followed. 
Paris  now  equipped  a  ship  and  saHed  to  Sparta, 
where,  with  the  aid  of  Aphrodite,  he  persuaded 
Helen  to  elope  with  him  to  Troy.   Up<m  this  fol- 
lowed the  Trojan  War,  in  which  the  princes  of 
Oreeoe  joined  Menelaua  in  his  endeavor  to  re- 
oorrer  his  wHb.   In  the  Iliad  Paris  is  at  times 
represented  as  a  cowardly  boaster,  disliked  by  his 
countrymen,  while  in  other  portions  of  the  poem 
he   is*  valiant  and  skillful  in  battle,  especially 
with  his  bow,  and  is  welcomed  on  his  appearance 
fcgr  tba  TrojanH.   His  manly  beauty  is  more  than 
onee  praised.  In  the  epic  ha  was  said  to  haw 
killed  Aehines,  while  oideaToring  to  foroe  his 
WVy  through  the  Sciean  gate  into  Troy,  but  the 
lator  writers  elaborate<l  the  story  of  Achiiles's 
love  for  Polyxena,  and  represented  the  Greek 
hero  as  enticed  to  the  temple  of  ApoUo  and  there 
nranrdcred  hgr  Paris  and  Driphobos.  The  Little 
Iliad  told  of  the  death  of  Paris  by  the  arrow  of 
Philoctetes.  who  owned  the  bow  and  arrows  of 
Heracles.   Tho  .Mcx.mdrian  writers,  to  whom  the 
Gilnone  episotie  is  due.  adiknl  the  version  that 
when  Paris  was  wounded  bjr  the  poisone<l  arrow 
he.  tamed  for  healing  to  his  old  love  on  Mount 
Ida.    She,  however,  refnaed  to  employ  her  magic 
skill,  and  the  hero  died,  whereupon,  in  remorse, 
she  destroyed  herself.    Representations  of  Paris 
are  oonunon  in  ancient  art.  On  the  earlier  vaaM 
ha  appears  at  the  judgment  of  the  goddeasea  as 
»  shepherd,  often  wii£  flie  lyre,  anil  amid  his 
flodca.  Later  he  it  usnally  diatingiiiahed  by  the 


Pliryf:iiin  eap,  and  snmetinies  by  the  clOM-flttlBg 

trousers  ami  jacket  worn  by  the  Asiatics. 

PABIS,  pares',  (;.A.sroX  (1830-1903).  A 
French  pliilolojjist,  born  at  Aveny,  son  of  Paulin 
Paris.  He  stu<iied  Romance  philology  for  two 
years  at  GOttingen  and  Bonn,  where  he  was  for  a 
while  associated  with  the  illustrious  founder 
of  modem  Romance  phijolo^n',  Friedrich  Diez. 
Having  gone  back  to  I'ranoe,  be  worked  at 
the  Parisian  Ecole  des  Chartes  and  Ix-cante 
director  of  the  Ecole  dea  Hautes  Etudea. 
He  gave  to  his  department  of  it  such  fame 
that  students  came  to  him  from  all  parts  of 
the  w'lrbl.  He  was  also  soon  associated  with 
the  work  in  the  Coll^fit*  de  France,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chair  of  his  father  when  tl>e  latter 
retired  in  1872.  lie  was  one  of  the  sta(T  of  the 
Retme  OriUqtMfmm  1S66  to  his  death,  and  in  1872 
with  his  life-long  fellow-worker,  Paul  Meyer,  he 
founded  the  Komania,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Komance  journals.  In  1S!>.")  Professor 
Paris  was  made  director  of  the  College  de  France, 
and  in  l8Dt>  he  was  elected  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy. Be  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute. Since  Sainte-Beuve,  who  gave  little  at- 
teTition  to  the  linguistic  side,  the  French  nation 
had  had  no  critic  so  great  as  fJaston  Paris.  In 
him  the  philologist  and  the  lover  of  beauty  were 
at  one.  Paris  was  reared  among  literary  men. 
Toward  tiie  end  of  his  life  he  was  at  the  head 
of  scientific  literary  criticism  in  France.  He 
had  no  showy  theories,  but  his  dist-overies  were 
many,  and  his  know li-dirc  was  so  wide  that  other 
great  scholars  were  loath  to  assail  his  views.  Yet 
his  influence,  which  had  been  won  by  his  stead> 
last^jr  scientific  attitude,  and  by  the  'moderatioa» 
eleamess,  and  charm  of  his  thought,  created 

no  dmtrinarv  sehooL  Hc  had  rare  personal 
dipiity,  a  keen  but  sober  wit,  an  extraordinary 
memory,  and  a  wi(i(^  acquaintance  with  men. 
Paris  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  langxmge 
and  literature  of  France.  Hc  excelled  not  only 
in  textual  criticism,  but  in  teaching  and  in 
arousiiif,'  a  soimd  love  of  old  literature.  In 
1002  Paris  l>ecame  head  editor  of  the  Journal 
din  i<av(inlit,  and  had  other  great  work  on  hand 
when  he  die<l  in  Cannes,  Harch  5,  1003,  the 
most  famous  of  Boroanoe  seholua,  with  disciples 
in  all  civilised  oountries.  Some  of  the  more 
important  of  his  prodiictions,  l)esidcs  the  mani- 
fold articles  to  be  found  in  the  l{omania  and 
other  reviews,  are:  Etude  «wr  le  rdle  de  I'accent 
tatin  dan*  la  langue  framgaiae  (1802;  new  ed. 
1896);  De  Pteudo-Turpino  (1865);  BMoire 
poftique  dr  Chnrhmifine  (ISfi."})  ;  Lea  cotttcs 
oricntaiiJT  dans  la  litttTnturc  fran^iinc  du  moyen 
age  (1875)  ;  Lc  j>ctit  Poucct  ct  la  grandc  Ourae 
(1875);  La  po6*ie  au  moyen  Age  (1885);  La 
UttSratii^  frantfoiw  dm  motfen  49»  (Firi% 
1888)  ;  Poihnea  et  Ufjenden  du  mot/rn  Affe  (1900); 
Poetes  et  pensvura  (18)tG).  I'erhaps  his  most 
fascinating  work  is  his  biography  and  literary 
estimate  of  Francob  Villon  ( 1901 ) .  Among  the 
notable  texts  edited  by  him  aie  the  Vie  de  Saint 
Alexii^,  with  L.  Pannier  (1872;  new  ed.  1887), 
a  remarkable  work,  and  the  Ext  raits  dr  la  oAfln- 
Mjn  de  Roland:  also  Merlin,  and  hen  miraeles  de 
Notre  Dame.  Consult :  Todd,  "Gaston  Paris,  Ro- 
mance Philologist  and  ^Member  of  the  French 
Academy,"  in  Publication*  of  the  Modem  Lan- 
guage A9*ociatio»,  vol.  xii.  (Baltimore,  1897); 
and  AemonMi  for  April  (Faris,  IMS). 
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Joux  AtbtoK  (1785-185C).  An 
Gnstisli  physician  and  author.  He  bom 
and  was  educated  at  Cambrid^,  where,  after 
pursuing  courses  of  study  at  Edinburgh,  he  took 
his  nn<liral  dt-{rrt>e  in  1S08.  1I<  !x>gnn  tlie  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  I. on  ion,  was  made 
physician  to  \Ve«tmiiistt>r  Ho!*i>ital,  and  later 
settled  in  Coiavall.  There  be  obtained  » 
praetiee,  «tudM  natimil  lintoty,  and  fouiidM 
the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall.  Re 
turning  to  London,  be  lectured  on  materia  nicdica 
and  till'  5)liilo»ophy  of  nn-dicine  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  He  became  a  censor  of 
the  Rojral  College  of  Physicians  in  1817;  de- 
livered the  Harveian  oiatkii  before  it  in  1843, 
and  the  next  year  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Halford 
in  its  J  rt  - i  lt  Til y.  retaining  that  olVu-e  until  liis 
death.  Among  hLs  work-^  are  a  J'harmaculogia 
(1812),  long  the  standard  treatise  on  the  8«b« 
Jeet;  a  Tmtim  o»  Diet  (1827) :  /*liifo«opAy  in 
Sport  Made  BeiettM  in  garwert  ( 1827 ) ,  a  popular 
treatise  on  phyKiral  Hcirnoe;  and  E  lafe  Of  Sir 
Bumphry  Dm  !/  ( IS.U  ). 

PABIS,   pA  W-',  Lot-is   PlUUPPE  Vl^OntASB, 

Count  of  (1838-94).  Pretender  to  the  crown  of 
France.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  August  24, 
1838,  iK'ing  llic  eldest  s<»n  of  Ft-rdinand,  Duko 
of  Orleans,  and  graiidiioti  of  Louis  Philippe.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1842  the  Count  of 
Parifl  became  the  French  beir  apparent.  Ue  waa 
catefully  educated  in  Oennaay  ud  later  in  Eng- 
land, whither  his  mother  had  rftnovf-d  after  the 
events  of  1848.  A  journey  to  Syria  with  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Churtri's.  in  18.">0,  n>s>iUod 
in  the  publication  of  a  jourimi  of  ttte  voyage, 
entitled  Damas  ct  le  Libnu.  Early  in  18(11  the 
Count  of  Faria  became  inteteated  in  the  CiTil 
War  in  tbe  United  Statei,  offered  hia  eerriccs 
with  his  hrother's  to  the  Fcdrr  il  Covernnient, 
ami  witli  tlu'ir  uncle,  the  Prnuc  d<'  .luiiivilL', 
the  two  were  attatlud  to  the  staff  of  General 
iicClellan,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  They  re- 
mained In  active  and  efficient  service  in  all  the 
disastrous  battles  of  that  campaign,  and  only 
retired  when  the  attitude  of  France  toward 
Mexico  gave  canst-  of  oir»  i)so  to  the  I'nittd  Statf-*. 
The  Count  of  Paris  n  turno<l  to  En;,'land  iu  the 
Hummer  of  1862,  and  shortly  afterward.<s  began 
to  appear  aa  a  contributor  to  the  Beime  dea 
Dewt  Mondet,  ilMmgh  under  a  nom  de  plume. 
In  18fit  ho  niarnVd  his  cousin  Isahclln,  the 
daughtir  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensicr,  In  1871 
lie  iliosen  to  the  National  Aocnibly,  which 

voted  that  hiss  property  in  Franw.  c<ni(l»rated 
by  Xajwleon,  should  be  rcHtorcd.  In  lrt73  the 
Count  of  Faria  made  a  formal  resignation  of 
the  claima  of  his  family  to  the  throne  of  France 
by  H  vi'it  tn  (lio  Count  of  Chambord  at  Fn-hs- 
dortr.  but  aftf'r  the  hitter's  death  in  1883  he  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  Count  of  t'hambord's 
successor  and  as  the  chief  of  the  Legitimist 
Party.  By  the  Expulaion  Act  of  ISStf  the  Count 
of  Paris  and  hi<<  family  were  (onipfdh'd  to  lonvc 
France.  He  f«ettled  in  En«:land  and  devoted  dim- 
self  to  literarj-  pursuit-,  though  orcasionnlly 
issuing  a  royal  manifesto  to  the  people  of  France. 
Of  his  eight  rhihlren.  the  most  noteworthv  is 
the  eldest,  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Count 
of  Paris  reriaited  the  United  Rtate*.  where  he 
wns!  received,  in  I8!H).  He  difd  at  Stowe  Hou-o. 
Ihickinghamshire.  England.  S'ptvmhrr  S,  18W.  Of 
his  writings,  the  most  important  ar«':  /<»  la  aitua- 
tion  tltt  ourriert  en  AngUtem  (18419),  which 


has  been  translated  into  JblngUsh  and  Oennaa, 
and  m»toire  de  to  guerre  civile  en  Am&i«im 
(1874-76),  •&  able  aaUtaiy  bialoijr,  wbkh  km 
been  translated. 

PARIS,  )Utthkw  (c.l2(X>-69).  The  greatest 
English  historian  of  the  Middle  Ag».  li 
1217  he  entered  the  Monastery  of  Baiat  Al- 
bans, where  Roger  of  Wendovcr  (q.v.)  wt« 
liist(jriographer,  W'lien  Roger  died  in  1'2.36  Pari^ 
1  t>k  up  the  work  of  continuing  the  Chruntca 
Majora,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  year 
1235.  Varin  evidently  enjoyed  a  wide  renom 
even  in  his  own  day,  for  aboot  1246  ha  ma 
specially  invited  by  King  Haaltoa  IV.  of  Norway 
to  reorganize  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Benet  Holm, 
and  waii  ordered  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  to  in- 
vestigate its  spiritual  condition  also.  He  re- 
turned to  Eiwland  in  1249  laden  with  wtistnla. 
With  tbe  Tear  I2fi0  Paris  intended  to  end  Us 
'lirotiiflc  mil  now  events  arou-**^  his  inten»«t. 
and  the  great  work  ended  only  nine  years  later. 
An  abridgment  which  he  prepared  is  known  »!» 
Hittoria  Mitiur,  and  extends  from  ItMi?  to  1241, 
and  cuutaius  a  few  incidents  not  noted  in  the 
ChroMea  ifajora.  In  addition,  Paria  wrote  tit 
Vita  Ahbtttum  8.  AUmnit  and  the  Adiiiiio<vaMnls.* 
the  litirT  contains  charters,  etc..  supplement 
ing  iKith  the  Chronica  Majora  and  tlie  \  %ta.  U& 
died  probably  about  May,  1259,  In  his  own  day 
Paris  was  oonaidered  a  universal  acholar,  aad 
was  indeed  versed  in  most  of  tbe  learning  of  Idi 
tinip.  Tliprp  is  a  continuation  of  his  works 
ascrilMxl  to  Ilishanger  (q.v.).  All  of  the  worki 
if  1  111  are  publiidied  in  the  Rolls  series.  For 
other  editions  and  work*  connected  with  Pari*, 
consult:  Gross,  Hourccs  ami  lAtcrature  of 
OA  Ei*tory  (London,  1900);  Potthaat.  BikUf- 
them  Eiatoriea  MtdH  JEvi,  vol.  IL  (BerHa, 

PABIS,  jfk'T^,  PAi-LHt  (1800-81).  A  French 
historian  and  philologist,  born  at  Aveaay,  Mania 

His  appointment  in  the  manuscript  department 
of  the  N'ational  Library*  gave  him  opportunity 
"tiidy  iiir  oM  French  writers.  He  was  mad* 
a  menilRT  of  tlic  Academy  of  Inscriptions  ( 1837 K 
wrote  memoira  for  its  publications,  and  for 
those  of  other  learned  ■oejetiea  t^  which  be  h^ 
longed,  and  vras  professor  of  medicral  litatafy 
in  the  Coll^  de  France  (1853-72).  His  m.»t 
notable  achievement  was  his  catalogue.  J/ojut 
serif*  franfoi*  de  In  hihlif)thn{U>^  du  r<ii  ( 18W- 
48).  Besides  other  translations,  be  made  a 
French  edition  of  Byron  (1830-32-36).  He  editii 
tbe  (irandes  chromiquet  de  Frattce  (1636-40)  sal 
other  works.  H!«  own  Ett$de»  swr  framcoit  f. 
{Is-;',    \,  1  r>    [Hildished  [>osthumous|j'. 

PABIS  BA8IV.  A  geologic  basin  eroded  ii 
tbe  Cretaceous  rodcs  of  the  vicinity  of  Ftrb 

nni\  subsequently  filled  with  Tnti  it  v  marls  an! 
^aiids.  The  basin  occupies  an  oblong  an>«  of 
alKMit  20,000  square  miles,  which  is  divided  Ij 
tbe  Seine  into  a  northern  aad  a  soatbera  hatf. 
The  underlying  strata  are  cMefly  rmuuikaUe  lir 
the  rich  haircst  of  organic  remains  which  thpf 
supplied  to  Cuvier.  and  which  led  to  tite  founda- 
tion of  the  modern  aeicnee  of  paleontology. 

PAJUSH  (OP.  paro««e,  paroicAr.  Fr.  paroim. 
from  I-at.  parxrcia,  paroeia,  from  Ck.  rmfrnMit 
l-art,xl:n.-i,  cc<-1esiastical  district,  from  wipo^. 
Ituruikoa,  neighboring,  from  wapd.  /mro.  besKif, 
beyond  +  stSM,  otJlo*.  house).  A  division  eitbir 
of  territory  or  population*  origiaally  eulteisi 
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tical,  but  in  some  places  also  civil.  The  word 
in  its  Greek  form  waB  applied  in  its  earliest 
ecclesiastical  use  lo  a  bodv  oi  *  in  istiaiis  living 
in  a  citj^  and  its  neighborhood  to  distinguish 
them  from  tiie  other  inhabitants.  QnduaUy  it 
CUM  to  BWMi  tb«  distoiet  under  the  eare  of  a 
bkitop.  Tb«  rabdtviflloii  of  the  dioceses  of  the 
kingdoms  of  England  into  what  are  itf  v  V.nown 
as  parishes  in  not  sup|>os4'd  to  have  taken  place 
much  earlier  than  the  time  of  King  Edgar  (970), 
th«  boundaries  of  the  parishes  being  fixed  hy 
fhoM  of  manor*.  In  this  later  eceleaiaatiail 
aenae,  the  parish  came  to  be  the  territory  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  one  priest.  But  since 
the  modern  develu])ment  of  the  English  poor 
Jaws  the  term  parish  in  the  statute  defines  a 
district  for  which  a  separata  poor  rate  is  or 
angr  be  n«de  and  a  separate  overseer  appointed. 
On  the  temporal  ride  tiw  administration  is  in 
ihe  hands  of  the  vestry,  and  especially  nf  'ihc. 
church  wardens,  one  of  whom  is  usually  iiuiui 
nated  by  the  incumbent,  the  other  elected  by 
the  ratepayers.  Their  duties  are  to  have  a  care 
for  tibe  fabric  of  the  Church  and  other  property, 
preserve  order  during  divine  service,  and  provide 
whatever  is  necessary  for  its  due  celebration. 
There  has  fnr  many  centuries  bwn  an  appar- 
ent coniusion  in  the  Uite  of  the  term,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  the  same  body  of 
indiriduala  represented  both  the  eivil  and  the 
rdigloin  OTf^nisstions.  From  an  early  period, 
howevrr,  tlu-  rfclesiastical  side  of  the  parish 
hus  preduouimled  over  the  civil  side,  and  this 
was  the  condition  of  atTair^!  at  the  time  of  the 
first  English  settlements  in  America,  it  was 
ia  Viigiua  that  the  parish  as  it  existed  in  Eng- 
land was  developed,  although,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  colony,  it  came 
later  than  the  military  and  civil  divisions,  and 
therefore  never  possessed  civil  powers  equal  to 
the  parishes  of  the  mother  country.  The  word 
puish  was  used  in  the  New  J£ngiand  eolouies  to 
denote  the  township  from  thtf  eeelesiastiesl  point 
of  view,  ns  well  a-t  a  portion  of  a  to'^-nsbip  not 
possessing  town  riKhis.  In  the  L'ntted  Slates  at 
the  present  time  the  word  parish  as  an  eoclesiaft- 
tieal  district  is  used  loosely  by  the  Episcopal 
and  Reformed  Epiacopal  churches,  and  often 
with  a  more  definite  territorial  limitation  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  Epiwopal 
Church  the  parish  in  the  local  unit  of  orjraiiiza- 
tion,  and,  as  a  rule,  posjiessea  a  corporation 
composed  of  the  rector,  wardens,  and  vestrymen. 
In  Louisiana  the  term  parish  is  given  to  the  civil 
territorial  divisions  called  counties  in  other 
State?. 

PASI8H  nTiKRK.  A  secular  officer  in  the 
parishes  of  the  Church  of  England  and  in  some 

of  the  colonial  churclios  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion. It  is  the  duty  of  a  parish  clerk  to 
nqpiesent  the  congregation  in  public  worship.  A 
parson  in  hol^  orders  may  oe  appointed,  but 
sneh  a  cleric  is  usually  a  layman,  who  by  the 
canon  law  is  reqtiired  to  be  at  least  tweiity  years 
of  age  and  of  competent  skill  in  singing. 

FJJtmt  SCHOOL.  A  term  applied  to  in- 
Stittttions  located  in  the  district  called  the  parish. 

In  tlie  capitulary  of  780  Charles  the  CJreut 
diraeted  every  monastery  to  have  its  school  where 
bogm  mii^t  be  taught  the  Psalms»  the  system  of 
musical  notation,  singing,  arithmetic,  and  grvn- 
mar.  Such  <;chool8  would,  of  eounsj  raaeh  only  a 


very  little  beyond  those  designed  for  the  Church, 
but  in  790Theodulphus,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  issued 
a  similar  capitulary  to  the  cler;;y  of  his  dioct'se, 
requiring  them  to  give  gratuitous  inf«truclion  to 
the  childn-n  of  the  laity  In  eveiy  town  and  village. 
From  Umo  to  time  other  decrees  by  both  Qhurch 
and  State  attempted  to  raider  more  effective  the 
popular  instnictioii  that  the  cleriL'Y  of  Fiiincc 
were  supposed  Lo  give.  After  the  rcvocatioii  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685),  Louis  XIV.  decreed 
that  there  should  be  in  cvcrj'  parish  a  school  to 
teaeh  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  reading,  and 
even  writing.  The  'Brethren  of  the  Christian 
Schools,*  founded  in  1679  by  La  Salle,  a  canon  of 
the  cathedral  church  at  Uheims.  alTonled  a  most 
effective  mcann  of  education  lor  the  cuuiiuou 
people. 

The  early  Protestant  reformers,  Luther, 
MelanehthoD,  Zwingli,  Knox,  and  others,  were 

mxioiis  thot  the  commuii  i>copIe  should  have 
pro)>er  religious  instruction,  and  to  this  end  tliey 
deemed  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing 
of  the  greatest  importance.  They  uijged  up<Hi 
the  pastors  the  duty  of  attenduig  to  this  matter, 
and  tlic  early  Protestant  parish  schools  either 
were  taught  by  the  pastors  or  their  assistants 
or  were  at  least  uiidt  r  their  supt^rvi^ion.  As  the 
schools  were  taken  in  band  by  the  State,  eccle- 
siastical waptrrMm  mm  retained^  and  it  has 
been  done  away  with  wry  slowly,  vestiges  of  it 
remaining  in  Prufnia  even  to^y. 

Consult:  M.  Arnold,  Pofntlar  Friucatinn  of 
France  (London,  i8«l),  and  Baltour,  /vduco- 
ui.nni  St/stvnus  of  Ottat  BriUtin  and  Jrttand 
(Oxford,  isri8). 

PABISIUS,  pa  re'z^-i,.s,  Lri>oi.t'  (1^-27  1900). 
A  German  politician  and  author.  He  N\as  born 
at  Gardelegep,  studied  law  at  Llalle,  end  prac- 
ticed in  his  native  town.  In  Itcrlin  he  became 
prominent  in  the  politics  of  the  Progressist 
Party  as  an  editor  of  the  Parlamenktriaehe  Kut' 
rtupotnU  nz  (HIS  ilrr  Furl fichrittapartci,  and  a  mcm- 
bcr  of  the  Prussian  ilou.se  of  Deputies.  After- 
wards he  joined  the  National  Libi-ral  Partv,  and 
sat  in  the  Reichstag  in  1874-77  and  1881-87.  In 
1871  he  was  made  conspicuous  by  his  attacks 
on  Von  MUhler,  Minister  of  Educatfon.  He  wrote 
various  legal  comnientnrieii ;  a  valuable  historv, 
Deutachlanil'i  pohti<vhr  I'artrim  tind  da.s  ^^int8• 
ierium  Bismatvks  (1877)  ;  and  several  novels. 

FABIS  SKETCH-BOOK,  TuE.  A  collection 
of  sketches  nnd  stories  by  W.  11  Thackeray 
(1840). 

PABTAHTA,  pttr-jiin'yA.  Tn  the  Veda  (q  v.), 
tile  rain-god.  He  is  mentioned  about  thirty 
times  in  the  Tvij^  Veda,  where  he  is  celebrated 
in  three  hymns.  Ilia  action,  however,  is  n<»t 
wholly  independent,  as  he,  like  the  Maruts,  ia 
stiliject  to  Mitra  and  Varuna  (q.v.).  Parjanya, 
as  Iteing  a  rain-deity,  is  frequently  associated 
with  thimder,  nnd  oeensionally  also  with  lifjht- 
nin^;.  It  naturally  follows  from  his  functions 
that  he  is  in  a  special  degree  the  god  who 
promotes  and  fosters  vegetation.  His  wife  is 
by  implication  the  earth,  althou^  one  passage 
of  the  Atharva  Veda  e.\pre«slv  calls  her  name 
Vaxa.  Parjanya  is  mentioned  ni  c<iiincrtion  with 
several  otiier  deities,  espwially  with  Vata,  the 
Mind,  anil  less  often  with  the  Maruts,  the  storm- 
gods,  and  with  Agnl,  the  fire.  Ho  has  likewlaa 
many  points  of  resembtanos  with  Indra  (<|.v.), 
with  whom  in  the  epie  ho  is  regularly  identified. 
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Parjanya  is  often  thought  to  be  identical  with 
the  Lithuanijui  thunder-god  Perkdnas,  but  this 
view  mtut  be  regarded  as  more  inviting  than 
probable.    Consult  Macdonell,  Vcdio  Mythology 

(Stl■a.-,:,In^^^^  1S97). 

PARK.     Stt'  PaUKS  AXD  Pt-ATGROrXDS. 

PAB,K  lAUiug.  t>ark,  parrok,  innu  OF.,  Fr. 
pare,  and  from  AS.  pearroc,  OllG.  pfarrili,  Ger. 
^9rck»  PMkt  of  uncertain  etymology,  possibly 
ooanected  with  proyindal  Eng.  par,  indorare  for 
domestic  animnls.  nn<l  witli  OirO.  sparro,  Gcr. 
Sparren,  Eng.  apar),  ^Iilitaky.  Any  inclosed 
space  in  which  is  stomi  ritlu  r  nun^,  wn^'on^,  or 
supplies.  Specifically,  an  artillery  park  ouc 
consisting  of  gana  and  their  equipment;  and 
ainiiLirlv  an  engineers'  park  would  consist  of 
Wagous,  pontoons,  animals,  etc.  Wagons  or  otlwr 
train  vehicles,  Imm^'ht  tii;,'i'thcr  for  purposes  of 
storage,  camping,  or  for  defense  agaiobt  attack, 
are  said  to  be  paifced. 

PABK,  EnwARUB  Amasa  (1808-1000).  An 
American  theologian.  Uo  was  born  in  Provi- 
doiur,  K.  1..  JXHcinlx^r  1808.  lie  f,'raduatfd 
at  Brown  LuivtThity  in  1820,  Andovtr  Siuiiuary 
in  1831,  and  was  ordained  as  culha^uu  pastor 
with  Rev.  Ricliard  Salter  Stonra  of  Bratntree, 
Mass..  in  the  Inlter  year.  In  1835  he  became 
professor  of  intellectual  philosophy  at  Ainlnrst 
College,  and  the  following  year  was  culled  to 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  ti»  professor  of 
■acred  rbctorie.  Nine  yeare  later  he  was  trana- 
ferred  to  the  ehair  of  tyetematie  theology,  rae- 
ceeding  tlic  first  incumbent,  Rev.  Dr.  l^nard 
Woods.  In  this  position  Professor  Park  re- 
iiiaitu'd  till  he  retired  from  active  labor  in  1881. 
lie  died  June  4,  IdOU.  Dr.  Park  was  a  famous 
preacher,  but  he  was  before  all  Urings  else  a 
teacher,  and  his  influence  from  his  lecture  rooni 
was  RMond  to  tbat  of  no  man  of  hie  generation. 
Tn  a  M'Uso  lie  \sas  Hip  la->t  of  the  'New  England' 
tliiolugiun!*.  (Sfc  Nkvv  K.vtJi.AND  TiiJiOLoov.) 
His  system  may  Iw  defined  in  a  phrase  as  that 
of  tbe  Weetminster  Confeeaion,  grounded  upon 
a  new  philoeophy,  and  purged  c»  its  artificial 
and  realistic  details.  Ui»  literary  labors  ap- 
peared chieHy  in  the  Ilihliothecn  Sacra,  which 
he  foiiixlid  in  1844  nnd  continued  to  edit  till 
1884.  He  also  published  memoirs  of  Samuel 
Hopkins  (Boston,  1854),  Xathannel  Enmions 
(ib.,  1801).  and  others;  and  a  volume  of  Di»' 
eoarteg  on  Some  Thmtopieal  Doetrine»  at  ReUtied 
l>,  thr  ItvUpioiis  rhnnut.r  (Andover.  1885). 
(.  iiiisult  the  mc  nioriiil  adilress  by  K.  S.  Storrs 
(New  York,  1900).  and  the  vohmic  in  celebra- 
tion of  his  ninetieth  birthday  (IJoston,  ia!l8). 

PABX,  MiNoo  (1771-1800).  An  eminent 
.\frioan  explorer,  lie  w.i-  Imni  wi-.xr  'Selkirk,  in 
Kcotlaiul,  was  educut»Hl  in  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, antl  devoted  his  attention  partieularly  to 
the  study  of  surgery.  In  1702  he  went  to  the 
East  TndicB  as  a  stir^reon  in  the  sea  service  of 
tlie  Kast  India  fVnnpiiis,  Returning  from  bis 
tirst  voya<;e,  he  otren-d  ins  s<.rviccs  to  tlie  .Xfricnn 
.\ss<Kjation.  which  for  a  half  trntury  was  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  exploration  of  Africa. 
TTnder  Its  ampicen.  in  1795.  «t  the  age  of  twenty- 
finir,  )ie  w.  rit  to  the  rivj-r  Ciambin  with  instruc- 
tiuit^  lo  jeiieh  the  Nii,i'r  River,  nnd  to  asccrtnin 
its  soiir<'<',  its  cinir*!'.  nn<l.  if  p<>*sil>le.  its  ter- 
mination. .After  noquiriiig  some  knowledge  of 
the  Manditi>;o  langiuigr.  he  set  out  for  the  in- 
terior in  IXwember,  1705,  crossed  the  Senegal, 


and  finally  reached  the  Niger  at  Sego  in  July, 
1790.  lie  imrsued  his  journey  down  the  river 
until  lie  arrived  within  fifteen  days'  trsvci  of 
Timbuktu,  whieh  be  was  unable  to  resell  as 

account  of  the  tropical  rains,  aiid  Ik <  .lu^^•  he  \v,\A 
entered  the  country  of  nurciUati  and  fanalkal 
Mohammedans.  After  having  been  in  the  int« 
rior  for  nineteen  roontiis  he  returned  home  ssd 
wrote  Travels  in  the  Intorior  of  Afrion  (17M; 

frequently  reprinted). 

The  acliicveiiunts  of  this  solitjiry  white  ii!.in 
in  inner  Africa  excited  the  widest  interest.  H« 
had  brought  to  the  knowledfre  of  liis  generation 
more  important  facts  respect  in;;  the  ;,'eoerapby 
of  Western  Africa  than  had  been  collected  i^jr  »SJ 
former  traveler.  By  pointing  out  the  positions 
of  the  sources  of  tne  S^'nepil  and  C  im!  ■ 
he  showe<l  where  to  look  for  the  eli;\iite<l  i».irt> 
of  the  country,  and  for  the  water-parting^t  be- 
tween ttie  Qainbia  and  Niger,  and  between  tke 
fertile  country  and  the  desert.  Tin  renmriuUe 
sneci'ss  of  his  first  journey  induced  the  BritL«h 
(ioNeniinent  to  employ  hiui  to  complete  the  dis- 
covery of  tlie  course  of  the  Niger.  He  recei\"ed 
a  captain's  commission,  and  was  accompanifd 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Anderson,  and  forty-fiv* 
English  soldiers,  beside  natives.  He  started  iato 
the  interior  in  April,  1805.  Tiie  cnploTinnit  ol 
^^^lite  soldiers  soon  jiroveil  to  be  a  fatal  niist.ike. 
Many  died,  and  wlieu  the  party  embarked  in 
canoes  on  the  Niger  to  float  down  to  it«  mouth, 
it  bad  dwindled  to  seven  men.  Anderson  ditd 
in  October.  Undaunted  by  liis  misfortunes,  Puk 
was  resolved  to  find  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  or 
die  in  the  attempt.  He  sailed  more  than  1000 
miles  down  the  river,  Imt  enlerin;;  a  stretch  of 
rapids,  below  Yuri  on  the  lower  river,  while 
both  shores  were  lined  with  hostile  nati^-ei.  the 
little  vessel  waa  wrecked,  and  Park  and  hi^  thrtv 
surviving  comrades  were  drowned.  The  jounnl 
he  sent  home  and  inforniatinn  olit.iined  hy  lat.r 
explorers  gave  all  th«  faclH  that  are  known  aUiu; 
his  last  expedition.  An  "Account  of  the  Life  of 
Munoo  Park,"  by  Wishaw,  was  nubliabed  is 
ParlPs  Jounml  of  «  Jftssfon  «o  tho  Interior  «f 
Africa  (18lri). 

PABE,  KoswELL  (18fi2'>).  An  Americui 
physician,  bom  at  Pomfret,  Oonn.    H«  studied 

at  rvaeinc  ri>llef;c  nnd  at  Harvard,  and  in  1876 
graduatetl  at  the  medical  dcjiartiix-iit  of  the 
Northwestern  l'nivi  rsit\ .  nurini:  the  foll.iwiag 
years  he  was  interne  at  several  hospitals  and  a 
'meml)er  of  the  faculties  of  the  Woman's  Metlica! 
College,  Chicago,  Northwestern  University,  sad 
Rush  Medical  College.  In  \WS  he  was  eleeiid 
jirofessor  of  -nr^'erj*  at  the  University  of  ■RntT.il  '. 
and  afterwards  became  surgeon  U*  the  lluilaik* 
fieneral  llosjiital  and  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Pathological  Laboratory  at  Buffakx.  iiii 
writings  inemde  Tomt  Book  of  Bwfftry  (18M1 

and  //■vN  '-.,         yrdiclnr  (1807). 

PAKK  CITY.  A  city  in  Summit  County, 
rtah,  31  miles  east-Mmtbeast  of  Salt  Lake  City: 

on  brnnehes  (»f  the  Tnion  Paeifie  and  t\v  Rio 
(irande  Western  rnilr(»ads  (Map:  I'tah.  B  H 
It  is  in  a  rich  silver-mining  district,  ami  it- 
principal  mechanical  industries  are  connected 
with  metallnrgieal  wwk.  Popnlation,  in  18M, 
2Hrin:  in  iwn,  r?759. 

PARKE,  Jony  C.mmn  (1827-liiOOi.  Am 
American  soldier,  born  in  Chester  Countv.  P*. 
II*  graduated  at  West  Ptoint  in  1B40,  and  mt 
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OR^ipnod  t«  the  topographical  cnginfora.  From 
1857  until  tlif  outl>itak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
I'lij^'ugi'il  in  r<ur\i'\  in>^'  ttie  ii(irtli\vi->t  boumlary. 
In  I6iil  he  was  coiiimisiiiuued  bri^Milior  •^ciu  ral 
of  volunteers,  and  wan  placed  in  coiiiinainl  of 
one  of  the  tbne  brigade;^  in  Uuniside'a  North 
OsToliiui  expedition,  during  which  he  aanistcd  at 
the  capturi'     f   I'oanoke  Island    i  February  8, 

1802)  and  .\.w  Ikrne  (March  14,  1802),  and 
lotniiuuuK'd  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Maeoa  (April 
2C,  18(>2).  Fur  thcM  aervioea  he  was  piomoted 
nuijor-genenil  of  volunteera  in  1862,  Bod  wm 
innde  chief  of  staff  of  thf  Ninth  Corps,  with 
which  he  aervud  ut  South  Mountain  (September 
14.  1862)  and  Antietam  ( S.-ptt(MlHr  liMT.  1802). 
When  his  superior,  General  BuniKidi-,  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Farke  remained  hk  chief  of 'eta if  until  after 
the  battle  of  Fredericlcnburg  (December  1.3, 
1862).  lie  accompanied  the  Ninth  Corps  into 
Kentucky  the  following  Mareh,  and  commanded 
it  when  sent  to  aid  Grant  In  fore  Viclcsburg.  At 
Jackson,  Miae.  (July  10,  1863),  he  commanded 
Sbennan^  fcft  win^;  but  when  hie  corps  tna  or- 
dered north  lie  .leetinipanied  it  and  took  part  in 
the  Hiege  of  Kiio.wille  (November  In-TVeoember  5, 

1803)  ,  and  the  pursuit  of  L(ni<.'street  into  Vir- 
ginia. He  participated  in  the  baities  of  the  Wil- 
derness and  SpottHylvania.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  Richmond  campaign  be  again  commanded 
the  Ninth  Corps,  which  he  led  at  the  capture  of 
Petersbur;^  and  in  the  pur--uit  to  Appomattox. 
He  was  mustered  (lut  of  the  volunteer  »t*rvj<'«  on 
January  15,  IbtUl,  uinl  returned  to  the  boundary 
wrvty,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  out- 
break of  the  'war.  Snbeequently  he  had  charge 
of  various  military  works,  and  from  1887  till 
iss!)  was  superiiiteiidunt  of  West  Point.  In  the 
latter  year  he  retired  from  active  Ber>ice  with 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  engineers  and  the  brevet 
of  major-general  in  the  Regular  Army.  He  pub* 
lisbed  Comptlatiotia  of  Laira  of  the  I'vitcd  States 
Relating  to  Public  ll'orfc*  for  the  Improcement 
of  I'ii'rs  (itul  Harbors  (1S77:  rev.  e<l.  1SS7), 
and  Law9  Kclaling  to  the  Construction  of  Bridget 
Over  JToviffahte  Wai«tra  (1888;  rer.  ed.  1887). 

PAB'EEB,  Kdward  Habpkb  (1840—).  An 
English  Chinese  scholar.  From  1869  to  1871,  in 
the  eharaeter  of  student  futerpreter,  he  traveled 

in  ^fnn^rolia.  and  afterwiirds  lie  served  in  Hritish 
eoasulatt'sj  ut  W'em'lunv,  at  l"us<in.  and  fit  S?hang- 
hai,  and  traveled  through  On  aniea,  Kanti  rn  Asia, 
and  North  America.  Ho  retired  from  the  con- 
bular  service  in  1805,  became  p  ader  in  Chinese 
at  University  College.  Liverpool,  in  1806,  and 
in  1901  was  appointed  to  a  chair  in  Chine^se  at 
the  Owens  College,  Mnnchester.  His  works  in- 
clude: Voui i>nralive  Chincne  Family  Law  { 1870)  ; 
Vp  the  Yiiniilsze  (1802);  Iturma  (180.3);  .4. 
Thoutand  Yeart  of  the  Tartars  (18»5)j  and 
China  (1901). 

PABKEB,  EdWDC  Pond  (1836—).  A  Con- 
gregational clergsmuui.  Ue  was  bom  at  C:iis- 
tioe,  Ablne,  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College 
in  1856,  and  completed  his  divinity  courw  at 
Bangor  in  18,50.  Tlie  next  year  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Seeond  Congrqiational  (^hurch  at 
Hartford,  Ckmn.,  and  has  continued  in  its  min- 
istry ever  since.  He  Is  the  author  of  The  Min- 
intry  of  Brant;};  ^^emorial  f.f  Unrurr  ftushtirll; 
Biatory  of  the  Second  Church,  Hartford  (1802)  ; 
•nd  IfivloHeat  Di»«»vr»e  o»  the  One  Hundredth 


A  >tn!v(  >s<tr;^  of  the  M Isf^iunar})  f^ocicty  of  Con- 
mclicut.  lie  id  al:io  the  writer  and  coni])<jser 
of  hymuH  and  tunas,  and  the  ccmipilcr  of  llie 
Hook  of  Fraiee,  Hunday  Hehool  Songe,  and  C'Am- 
iian  Hymnal, 

PARKER,  FoxiiAT.r,  Ai.r:XANDEB  (1821-79). 
An  American  naval  oiiicer,  born  in  New  York 
City.  He  graduated  at  the  Naval  School  in 
Philadelphia  in  1843,  served  against  the  Florida 
Indians,  and  in  1850  became  a  lieutenant.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he  fir>t  commanded  the  pun- 
boats  .Mtilmskd  and  Wnlmsli,  and  after  1803  the 
Potomac  llotilhi.  In  isiiii  he  was  promoted  to 
be  captain,  and  in  1872  to  be  commander.  The 
next  year  he  was  chief  signal  officer  of  the  navy, 
and  from  1878  until  his  death  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  He 
puhli-hed:  Fleet  Tactics  Uml,  r  Strain  ( 1863)  j 
,s,iiuiilrtjn  Tactics  Under  Steam  (1803);  The 
.\<iral  Howitzer  Afloat  (1805);  The  Naval 
Uowitxer  Aehore  (1806);  The  Fleets  of  the 
World.*  The  Oattep  Period  {WH)  ;  and  The  Bat- 
t!r  fi-  ]fofjllr  Ban  (1878). 

PARKER^  Fkancis  Wayland  (1837-1902). 
An  American  e<lucator,  bom  in  Bedford,  N.  H. 
He  wa«  principal  of  a  school  in  Maneltester, 
N.  H.  (186S-08),  and  of  one  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
from  1868  until  1S72.  wlien  he  went  to  Germany 
for  a  course  at  the  ik>rlin  University.  After- 
ward*, he  \vn^  school  superintendent  in  Quincy, 
Mass.  ( 1875-80),  supervisor  in  Boston  ( 1880-83), 
principal  of  Code  Gbtmty,  111.,  Normal  Bobool 
(1883-06),  and  of  the?  Chicago  Normal  Pchool 
(1806-90).  He  was  appointed  president  of  tlin 
(  lii<'a}.;()  Institute  in  l.SiMt.  His  jnihlieations  in- 
clude: Talks  on  Teaching  (1883);  The  i'rac- 
iitxtl  Teacher  (1884);  Course  in  Arithmctio 
(1884)  ;  and  flow  to  SHulu  (hography  (1889). 

PARKER,  iSir  (TTokatioI  GiLBEBT  (1862—). 
A  Canadian  novelist,  horn  ut  Camden  East,  Ad- 
dington,  Ontario.  He  studied  pedagogy  in  Ot- 
tavra,  and  taught  in    Frankford  and  Seaforth. 

He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Trinity  I'niversity, 
Toronto,  hohl  a  curacy  at  Trenton  for  a  sliort 
time,  and  taught  in  the  Belleville  Deaf  nnd 
Dumb  Institute,  but  in  1886  went  for  his  health 
to  Australia.  There  he  entered  journalistic  work 
and  the  writing  or  atlapting  of  plays,  but  after 
his  return  to  Canada  was  principally  known  as 
a  writer  of  romam^es  and  short  storie:*,  such  as 
Pierre  and  His  People  (1892);  Mrs.  Falchion 
(1803);  The  Translation  of  a  8atage  (1894); 
Whea  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiae  (1896);  The 
Seate  of  the  Mighty  (1896) ;  The  Batth  of  the 
Strong  (1808)  ;  Thr  Lane  that  Had  no  Turning 
(1900);  The  Rtght  of  Wat/  (IWl)  :  nnd 
Donovan  Pasha  (1002).  He  made  his  home  in 
England,  was  elected  Conservative  member  of 
Parliament  for  Gravesend  in  1900,  and  vraa 
knighted  in  1002.  The  dramatic  nuality  of  his 
later  books  won  for  them  considerable  popularity, 
despite  tlieir  disregard  of  truth  in  local  color. 

PARKER,  Horatio  William  (1863—).  An 
American  composer  and  teacher.  He  was  bom 
iit  Anhuiinhile.  Muss.,  and  was  a  pupil  lli-t  of 
his  mother,  then  of  George  W.  Chndwick  and 
Stephen  A.  Emerj'.  and  subsequently  of  the 
Munich  Conservatory.  Upon  bis  return  ^  to 
America  he  held  several  important  appoint- 
ments, commencing  with  thrtt  of  organist  of  the 
tJanlen  City  Catiiedral.  Long  Island,  and  pro- 
fessor of  muaie  at  the  Cathedral  School.  In  1888 
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lie  «u  orguust  and  cboiniiuter  at  Saini  An* 
dirwV  New  York,  and  two  years  later  went  to 

ttif  Cliunli  nf  Mil'  Ifoly  Trinity.  l?ostnn.  He 
l»e<  a!iif  j»ri>f<  N-i  i  of  imtsic  at  Vale  I  niversity  in 
1804.  His  lu  itui  io,  ffof9  Not  imima  (1893), 
lias  been  callvU  hy  European  critics  one  of  Die 
finest  of  American  oomposiiions.  Other  com- 
positions nro:  The  Hahi  Chlhl  (isnOl;  Thr 
Kobold  (181)1):  The  Df  inn  f\  in;i  (lS!i;j;;  iyuini 
Ckristopli'  r  i  ISlKi  )  ;  1  Snytlm  n  liallad,  for 
orchestra  (18UU);  and  nuinerouH  clioru^>»  for 
female  voices,  male  voices,  antboms,  or^'an  piect^s, 
traoscripUona,  aa  vrell  as  considerable  chamber 
music. 

PABKEB,  Sir  Hvde  (1739-1807).  A  British 
admiral,  son  of  the  vioe*admiral  of  the  same 
name,  tinder  whom  he  served  the  first  years  he  was 

in  the  navy.  He  was  kniphtid  in  1770  for  his 
siu'eesji  lltrtH-  years  before  in  iKi  upyiuy  the  Nui  tli 
River,  wliieh  was  stionfjiy  fortified  by  tiif 
colonial  forces.  He  served  with  sumo  slight 
distinction  through  the  Revolutionary  War,  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  at  Jamaica  in 
1796.  and  In  January  of  1801  was  sent  into  the 
Baltic  to  terrorize  EK-nmark.  His  Jiiuitn:int, 
Lord  Nelson,  urfjr-d  bolder  and  more  deeisivc 
action  than  seemed  (lood  to  Parker,  and  in  the 
battle  off  Copenhagen  took  command  in  the 
lighter  Tessels  becauMs  of  the  shallow  channel, 
and  refii-i'd  to  oIm  y  llic  onl/r  to  n  lrmt  i^>ued 
by  ParkL-r,  wliu  vviis  loath  t.t»  t\»uiiUr  to  the 
customary  rules  of  naval  warfare.  I'arker  was 
soon  replaced  by  >«elsou,  and  saw  no  further 
service. 

FABKEK,  Joel  (1810  88).  ^\n  American 
politician,  bom  near  Freehold.  X.  J.  He  grad- 
uated at  I'riiucton  in  ls:t!>,  and  three  years 
later  was  adniitt«*d  to  the  bar.  In  1847  he  wnn 
eterted  to  the  I^fn'»lat\ire  by  the  Hemoerat*.  an*! 
ill  wax  ap|i<)inted  pru^rrutor  nf  tln'  I'lras. 

At  the  oiillu-iMk  of  the  (.'ivil  War  inj  wati  ap- 
pointed hy  tlif  state  fJovernment  a  major-|»eneral 
of  militioi  and  devoted  himself  sealously  to  the 
work  of  enlisting  volunteers.  The  next  year. 
lMtI*2.  ho  wn**  el«H'ted  <!()Vi  vrHir  hy  an  un |)ti<<'- 
denU'd  iitajtii ity ;  for  thmiL'h  a  iXiiuwral  and 
nppoHed  to  the  Ahiilitioiii>t-.  lie  was  a  str«:)ng 
I'nion  man.  So  enerjietie  and  Kuccessful  was  he 
in  raisins  troops  that  the  <lraft  was  never 
sntilicd  in  New  .Fcrsey,  her  quota  iM-inj;  made  up 
entirely  of  voliudccrs;  and  <!uriiip  l.«'e*s  inva.'tion 
of  Penji-'.  t\ aiiia  in  1S<)3  he  induivd  s<>vcral  re- 
cently reliirnrHl  re<»iment»  to  go  again  to  the 
front,  thereby  earning  the  thanks  of  the  neigh- 
boring State.  Equally  sucoessful  was  his  finan- 
cial (xtlicy.  for  during  his  administration  the 
State  ImiikIs  nevn-  ^nlil  Itelow  par.  and  the  adop- 
tion of  his  jdaii  Imi  wiping  out  the  war  debt 
re-nit)'*!  in  it-  IxMTig  paid  oil  witiiont  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  M|»eeial  tax.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  as  Governor,  in  1800,  he  retired  to  private 
life,  but  in  1R71  wan  again  elected.  In  1875  he 
Wi\H  nppointetl  Attorney-tSeneral.  «nd  in  1S80  he 
was  appointed  an  assiM-iate  jii-.ti<»'  of  ihc  S|,ij( 
Supreme  Court,  and  was  reap|K)inted  in  ISS7. 

PABKEB,  JosKPii  (1830-1002).  An  English 
C'ontrr<'f,'at  ioiial  <-I»-r;;ynian.  Il<'  ua-  iMirn  at 
ITovhani.  Nort  lintiilM'i  land.  He  lia<l  Imt  little 
traiiiini.'  in  l!i<'  s,  Ikmi]-.,  but  read  mm  li.  In  IS.'iS 
lie  vinitod  London,  preached  a  number  of  times 
at  Whitefield  Taliemaole.  Moorflelds.  and  em- 
plnyetl  his  leisure  in  attending  clanvs  at  Vni' 


versity  College,  London.  The  jumt  jsar  h«  ht- 
came  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Chapd  st 

Hanbury,  and  remained  live  year*,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  C«vendit>h  .Street  Chapel,  Maaehes 
ter.  He  at  first  declined  on  account  of  a  debt 
contracted  in  building  u  new  church  at  JBanbaij; 
hut  the  Maneheater  (teople  assumed  the  debt,  and 
Hio  Irnn-jfcr  was  cITceted.  In  18t5n  he  lift 
-Maiit:hi>«lcr  and  went  to  l,oii<h>n  to  ]irt*ai  li  ;it 
the  Old  Poultry  Chopcl.  (  hcap-iile.  Here  hi> 
siiccess  was  ro  great  tiial  the  chapel  becanif 
inadequate  for  the  eongregationft,  and  in  Mar, 
1873,  the  foundations  were  laid  for  the  Citr 
Temple  on  Holbura  Viaduct,  and  the  ehnrMi 
itself  was  opened  a  year  later.  He  conf iniif^'t 
patttor  of  the  church  until  his  death  at  his  luaui' 
in  Hamp»tead.  His  ecccntriciticA  did  not  always 
secure  public  approbation,  but  he  was  fortunate 
in  being  surronnded  by  enthtniaatie  admirert 
wlio  turned  the  edfre  of  public  critirism.  He  w;i=i 
twice  ciiaintian  of  thf  I,4>ndon  Congrr-galioiiiil 
Ik>ard.  mill  twice  chairman  of  the  ('oiigrf^:atioiiid 
Union  of  London  and  Wnle^.  In  1887  be  visited 
America,  preached  in  Plymouth  Church.  Brook* 
lyn,  and  delivered  a  eidogy  on  his  friend,  Hcmy 
Ward  Beecher.  His  published  works  include: 
/vVr»'  D)  IIS :  /J.swf  on  the  Lifr  find  Port  rim  f>f 
JcsuH  (  hrmt  a  reply  to  Evce  livmu: 

The  Paraclete  (  1874);  The  'People's  Bible  (25 
vols.,  1885  sqq.);  People'a  Prajftr  Book  (1898); 
Paiemm*t  Parith  (18»8).  Works  of  an  anto* 
biographical  nnture  arc:  S/ntni/d^ih-  Abhry,  Ex- 
trarts  from  thr  l.rthrs  nnil  liuiru-s  of  an  Eng- 
lish  J'rtinlirr  |  ISdIM  ;  Ti/m  Chi/ld',  Mu  Ltf-  uttd 
Miniatrif,  Partly  in  the  Daylight  of  Fact,  Pariljf 
in  the  LimcUffht  of  Panoy  (1889)  ;  A  Preaehef*t 
Life:  An  Autobiography  ond  o»  Album  (1899). 
For  his  life^  consult  Adamaon  (New  Yoik, 
1903). 

PABXEB,  Loris  Napoleon  (1852—).  An 
English  composer  and  dramatist,  born  in  Cal 
vados.  France,  and  i«liicatcd  at  Freiburg  in 
Breisgau.  and  at  the  Koyal  Academy  of  ilunic 
From  1877  to  1896  he  was  director  of  mu»ic  ia 
Sherborne  School,  To  thia  period  belong  hit 
song.s,  cantatas,  snd  instrumental  music.  He 
was  made  a  fdlow  of  the  Royal  Acadcniy  in 
1898,  and  «levote*l  himself  to  the  Urania,  ikasi; 
connected  as  sole  author,  collaborator,  or  tran* 
lator  with  many  successful  plays.  Among  those 
which  he  translated.  Magda,  Cyrnno  4«  Ber^ermt, 
and  L'aitjlon  should  \x-  mentioned. 

PABXEB^  Matthew  (1504-75).  The  second 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    He  was 

born  at  Norwich,  August  6,  1504,  studied  «t 
Cor|m.s  Ciirinti  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  or- 
<lained  a  priest  in  l."i27.  At  the  uni\crsit\  )• 
was  n  distingriished  student,  and  was  from  un 
early  period  favorably  dispose<l  toward  the  dor 
trines  of  the  Reformation,  and  lived  in  close  in- 
timney  with  some  of  the  more  ardent  reformers. 
In  1. >•!.')  he  was  apitointed  chaplain  to  Quem 
Anne  ik^ieyn,  who  thought  ver>'  highly  of  hits. 
With  this'  appointment  he  obtained  the  deaa- 
cry  of  the  monastic  college  of  Stdce-by-Cbur 
in  Suffolk.  Here  he  api>ear«  for  the  fir^ 
time  to  have  definitely  sided  with  the  reform 
ing  party  in  the  Church  and  State,  the  ser 
mons  which  he  preached  containing  bold  attack* 
on  diflerent  Catholic  tenets  and  practices,  la 
1.138  Parker  took  the  dcfrree  of  D.P.:  and  ia 
1iil4.  after  some  minor  chaufee,  became  MSisr 
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of  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Cambridge,  which  he 
ruled  admirably.  Three  years  later  he  married 
and  probably  alKjut  this  time  drfw  up  his  defense 
of  the  marriage  of  priests,  entitled  Dc  Conjugio 
Hacerdotum.  In  1552  he  was  preMnted  by  King 
Edward  VI.  to  the  rich  deanery  of  Lincoln.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  refetablisherl  onlcr  of  tliinf.'s,  ami  wan 
deprived  of  his  pr«feruientii,  uud  even  oliliged  to 
conceal  hiunelf.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  he  wM  euerlT  eought  after  by  the  emiua- 
rlee  «l  iSmry;  for  hm  wan  very  unwilling  to  di»* 
tiuh  the  framework  of  the  Church.  On  the  destth 
of  Mary  and  the  aeeetoiuu  of  Elizabeth  (1558) 
lie  was  appointed  by  the  Queen  Archtii-liop  uf 
Cauterbun*'  The  oonaecration  took  place  in 
Landwlfa  Chapel,  Deeember  17, 1S60. 

The  subsequent  history  of  ArehhiVhnp  Parker 
is  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  hf  ititl'u  ullies 
that  beset  him  were  very  great.  l'.li/.;ibif h  her- 
self was  addicted  to  various  'popish'  |>ractices, 
such  as  the  use  of  images,  and  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  But  his  great- 
est anxiety  was  in  regard  to  the  epirit  of  sec- 
tarian dissension  within  tlu'  iKisom  of  the  rinirch 
itself.  Already  the  germH  of  Puritanism  were 
beginning  to  spring  up,  and  there  can  be  ne 
doubt  that  their  growth  waa  fostered  by  the  dea- 
potie  caprices  of  tiie  Queen.  Parker  himeelf  was 
manifestly  convinced  that  if  ever  Proto^t.inf i^in 
was  to  be  firmly  e^itablished  in  the  latiJ  at  ail, 
some  definite  ecclesiastical  f(»rnis  and  metho<ls 
must  be  sanctioned  to  secure  the  triumph  of 
order  over  anarchy,  and  he  vigorously  set  about 
the  repression  of  what  he  thought  a  mutinous  in- 
dividualism incompatible  with  a  catholic  .spirit. 
That  he  ah\ays  acted  wisely  or  \nc11  cannot  l>c 
affirmed ;  he  was  forced  into  intolerant  and  in- 
quisitorial courses,  and  as  he  grew  older  he  gresv 
harsher,  the  eonservative  spirit  increasing  with 
his  years.  He  gave  the  English  people  the 
"Bishops'  Bible,"  which  was  un<lertak<  n  at  his 
request,  prepared  under  his  supervision,  and 
published  at  his  expense  in  1572.  Much  of  his 
time  and  labor  from  1563  to  1568  was  given  to 
this  work.  He  had  also  the  principal  share  in 
drawinp  Tip  the  Ronk  of  Common  Pnitfcr,  for 
whicti  his  skill  in  ancient  liturgies  peculiarly 
fitted  him,  and  it  was  iinilcr  liis  |ir>  -^i'h'n(  y  lliat 
the  Thirti/  nine  Articles  were  liiinlly  reviewed 
and  subscribed  by  the  clergy  (1562).  Parker 
died  in  the  palace  at  Lambeth,  London,  May 
17. 1675. 

Aniiiiif,'  otlicr  literary   ])crfnrmanrrs.  Parker 

Sublishcd  in  laiiT  an  old  Haj^on  iiomtly  on  the 
aentMent,  by  .Klfric  of  Saint  Albans,  .-1  Trttti- 
monie  of  Aniiquitie  Showing  the  Aunciettt  Faj/th 
tn  the  Ckwreh  of  Engtand  Touehing  the  Sacra- 
mrnt  of  the  Body  and  liloiide  of  the  Lord,  to 
prove  that  transubstantiation  was  not  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ancient  Kiij:li-^h  (  hiin-li;  cilltcd 
(1571)  the  histories  of  Matthew  of  \V«  -,t  nun-tcr 
and  Matthew  Paris  (q.V.)  ;  and  supcrinl'  ii  b  'l 
the  publication  of  »  most  valuable  work,  De 
Antiquitatc  Britmniem  Eerlem<r.  probably 
printed  at  T.ainbeth  in  1572.  \\h<rr  (lie  Arch- 
bishop, we  are  told,  had  an  estab1i>.itiiient  of 
winters,  engravers,  and  illuminators.  Fie  also 
founded  the  'Society  of  Antiquaries,'  and  was  its 
first  president;  endowed  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  particularly  his  own  college,  ^vith 
many  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  with  a 
nMgnifteenit  ooHectiim  of  OMnuscripts  relating  to 


the  civil  ami  ecclesiastical  condition  of  England, 
and  beluuying  to  nine  difTerent  centurit  s  i  froiu 
the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth).  His  eorri'-pondcncc 
from  1535  on  was  published  by  the  Parker  So- 
ciety (Cambridge,  1853).  Consult  his  lAfe  by 
Strypc  (Ix'st  ed.,  .'J  vols.,  Oxford,  1821),  and  in 
Hook's  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  new  series, 
\(>1.  iv.  I  l.oiulun.  lS72i.  In  his  lionnr  ttic 
i^arker  Society  was  formed,  which  published  53 
volumes  of  KliKabethan  eeclesiastical  literature 
(Cainbrii!j,'c.  ls!!.r>4). 

PARKEK,  I'KiEB  (1721-1811).  A  British 
naval  ollieer,  born  prolwbly  in  Irelaiul.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  and  became  lieutenant  in  1743, 
and  captain  in  1747.  He  served  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  took  part  in.  the  capture  of  Belle- 
Isle  in  17«>1.  For  ten  years  he  was  out  of  the 
ser^•ice  on  account  nf  the  n-ihiction  of  the  navy. 
He  was  knighted  un  l  nstnrcd  in  1772,  and  on 
October,  1775,  with  a  small  squadron,  was  sent 
to  cooperate  with  Sir  ileury  Clinton  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  Southern  colonies  of  America.  The 

jittcinpf  of  .Tn-iuli  ^!artin  fq.v.)  to  arouse  the 
'i  nries  of  Xorlii  Lurolina  failed,  and  he  proeoede»l 
to  Charleston  and  made  the  unsuccessful  attack 
on  Fort  Moultrie  .June  28,  1776.  He  aided  i^ord 
Howe  hi  the  ca()ture  of  New  Ytak  in  September, 
and  eommandecl  the  squadron  which  aftf  rwanVs 
took  poswssion  of  Rhocle  Island.  In  April.  1777. 
be  was  [iioiiioted  to  rear-admiral  and  jilaccd  in 
charge  of  .lamaica,  in  1778.  He  became  vice 
admiral  in  1770,  was  made  n  baronet  when  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1782,  and  became  admiral 
in  1787.  From  1793  to  1799  he  was  eommander- 
in  chief  at  Portsmouth  and  succeeded  Lord  Howe 
as  admiral  of  the  fleet.  He  is  perhaps  best  re- 
membered as  tlu)  friend  and  patron  of  Nelson. 

PARKER,  Pr:Tni  (Isni  SS).  A  medical  mis- 
sionary and  iliplumat,  bora  in  .Maji.saohu!^?tts ; 
graduated  at  Vale  C<dlege  in  1831 ;  studied  the- 
olosy  and  medicine  at  New  Uaven;  was  ordained 
ana  went  to  China  as  a  missionary  in  1834.  He 
established  a  hospital  at  Canton,  principally  for 
eye  diseases.  Init  soon  for  other  disea.ses.  Dr. 
Tarki-r  iit.--.i->id  ^-nat  -iir;;ii'al  skill,  and  his 
fame  spread  rapidly.  War  breaking  out  in_1840 
l)etween  England  and  China,  the  hospital'  was 
closed,  and  Dr.  Parker  returned  to  the  United 
States.  In  1842  he  went  hack  to  China  and  re> 
opened  the  lci<iutal.  wliich  was  soon  crowded. 
In  1845  he  re^igmd  his  connection  with  the 
American  Board,  and  be«'ame  secretary  to  the 
United  States  legation  and  interpreter  of  the 
new  embassy,  still  having  charge  of  the  hospital. 
In  the  ah^riiii'  of  the  minister  he  acted  as  charge 
d'allaires.  In  If^.Vi,  his  bcaltli  liaviiiL'  failed,  he 
again  visited  the  Unitcl  States,  but  by  request 
of  the  ClOvernment  he  returned  tlte  bame  year 
to  China  as  commissioner  with  full  power  to  re- 
vise the  treaty  of  1S44.  This  position  he  held 
until  a  ehanye  of  administration  in  18.'>7.  when, 
hi-  health  aL'.iin  failin;:.  he  letnrncil  to  the 
United  States,  and  s<>ttled  in  \\  .iNhiri;rlon.  He 
published  Itrportu  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  at 
fronton  (Caoton,  1836-52);  Statements  Reaped- 
inp  UnnpitnU  in  China  (London,  1841) ;  ^Oles  of 
i<urff!cnl  Practiee  ilmon^  the  Chinese  (Edin- 
burgh, 1846). 

PABZEBy  TiiKoiHjRE  (1810  60).  An  Ameri- 
r;in  preacher,  scholar,  and  reformer.  He  was 
iMirn  in  I.cxingt<)n,  Mass.,  August  24,  1810,  His 
father  was  fanner  and  mechanic^  and  the  aom 
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shared  actively  in  his  omipations  in  the  intervals 
of  study  at  the  disirict  »ehool  and  Lexington 
Academy.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1830 
and  took  the  full  course  of  study  privately,  paas- 
iii'^  all  Iho  cxaiiiiiDit ions,  Imt  getting  no  A.B.  de- 
grw  because  lie  iuul  jiaid  no  tuition  fees.  In  1840 
the  degree  of  ^i.A.  was  gi%'en  hilD.  that  time 
he  had  mastered  several  langiiMM  whicli  tlie 
college  did  not  teach.  In  ISfS  fie  entered  tlw 
Harvard  divinity  school,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1836.  He  was  ordainwl  Junp  21,  1837, 
and  the  same  day  installed  pastor  of  the  Wost 
Bozbury  Unitarian  Churcb.  M»jf  10,  1841,  be 
preaehed  in  South  Boston  an  ordmatlon  sermOBt 
"The  Transi(>nt  nnd  Ponnanent  in  Christianity," 
which  attrui  ltd  miKli  atUiition  and  elicited  vio- 
lent opposition.  Willi  C'liaimiii},'"s  "Baltimore 
Sermon"  of  1810  and  Emerson's  Divinity  School 
Addreaa  of  1838,  it  li  accounted  one  of  the  three 
epoch-making  sermons  of  the  Unitarian  develop- 
ment. .  It  was  virtually  a  rejoinder  to  Andrew 
Norton's  "Latest  Form  of  Inh«lelity,"  which,  re- 
plying to  Emerson's  address,  contended  that  no 
man  cam  be  a  Christiaii  who  aeeepts  the  tt  a(-hiii;.'s 
of  Jesus  for  any  other  leason  tnaa  that  of  their 
miraeulons  attestation.  The  sermon  did  not 
drriy  the  niiracnloiis  in  ChristiriTiity,  but  men's 
pri-jM'ut  need  of  it.  Invitetl  to  |>it  ai  li  in  Boston, 
ins  first  imjiortant  sermons  wt  ie  gathered  into 
a  book,  A  Discourse  on  Matters  Fertaining  to  lie- 
Ugiott  (1842),  which  increased  the  controversial 
heat.  There  were  Unitarians  who  wished  formal- 
ly to  expel  him  from  their  fellowship,  and  did 
aciiievc  his  virtual  cxclu'^ion.  In  184i;  tlic  Twen- 
ty tighth  C'ongregational  hiociety  was  formed  iu 
IJoston  and  he  became  its  minister,  preaching 
in  the  Melodeon  until  1852,  and  for  this  next  seven 
years  to  a  eongregntion  of  several  thousands  in 
Music  Hall.  To  much  controversial  priacliing, 
he  adde<l  mure  of  the  kind  repre?ient«d  by  his 
Lessons  from  the  World  of  Matter  and  the  World 
of  Man  (1865).  He  had  inherited  a  tendency  to 
eonsumption,  and  in  January,  1859,  was  attacked 
with  fiovorf  illness.  He  was  taken  to  Santa  Cruz 
and  there  wrote  his  Experience  as  a  Minister 
(18.50).  From  Santa  Cru/  lie  wvui  to  England 
and  thenec  to  Italy,  and  die<l.  .May  10,  1800,  at 
Florence,  wlnre  he  is  buried  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery.  Theodore  Parker's  Christianity  was 
anti-supemntural ;  his  philosophy  intuitional, 
tran-(  i  !i<li  iital ;  his  theolo^'V  theintir,  affirming 
C!o<l.  the  moral  law,  and  immortnlity  ns  cer- 
tainties of  consciousness.  Hi«  <on.,  j)tic)n  of 
Jesus  was  purely^  humanitarian  and  bis  criticism 
of  the  Bible  anticipated  the  results  of  more  re- 
cent orthodox  scholnrship.  He  \\n<  ono  of  the 
most  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  New  KiiL'land 
abolilionists.  uniting  a  great  jKTsonal  admiration 
for  Garrison  with  some  differences  from  lus 
views  and  aims.  His  works  have  been  published 
colKK-tively  (•••lifed  by  Franre:^  Power  Cobbe, 
14  vols..'  London.  18(53-70;  10  vols..  Boston, 
1870).  Consult  also  his  ///v,'  A  ui-  rirufis 
(Boston.  1870);  Diseoursr  <  i  \lttitrrs  P<rtain- 
itiff  to  I{i1i<ji(>n.  with  introdiji  i  ion  by  Hannah  E. 
Stevenson  (New  York,  1871):  Prat/era,  with 
memoir  by  F.  B.  Sanborn   (Boston.  1882): 

Virus  of  Urlioinn,  with  introduction  by  .Tuines 
Freeinnn  Clnrk  lib..  l?<Sr.)  ;  W>sl  h'orhiirif  Srr- 
mnns  (Ht.,  1S!»2).  For  his  life,  consult  Weiss 
(New  York.  1864),  Frothingfaam  (Boston,  1874), 
and  Chadwlelc  (with  fnll  bibliogranhv,  ib., 
1901). 


FABJSIEB,  TauMAS  JEFrear  (1850-88).  A 
zoiilogist,  born  in  London.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  and  in  the 
University  of  London.  From  1872  to  1880  he 
was  demonstrator  under  Huxley  at  South  Ken- 
isiugloii  and  lecturer  in  biology  in  Bedford  Col- 
lege, London.  In  1880  he  became  professor  of 
liiolaigy  in  the  University  of  Otago,  Dunedin,  New 
Zealand.  He  published  a  number  of  memoirs  on 
New  Zealand  animals,  important  of  which  are: 
On  the  atructurv  and  Development  of  Apteryx 
and  0»  the  Cranial  Onteolopy,  Claasiftcation,  and 
PhjfUiMmy  of  the  DinomithitkB.  Ue  also  wrote 
the  following  text-books,  in  which  great  literary 
and  artistic  nt  iHtv  are  joined  with  extensive 
knowledge  and  ^ledagugical  skill:  Zootomy 
( 1884)  ;  Lessons  in  Elementary  Biology  ( 1890) ; 
A  Text-book  of  Zoology  (with  W.  A.  Haswell, 
1807).  The  last  named  is  the  guide  followed 
in  the  classification  of  animals  in  this  Encyclo- 
psedia.  Professor  Parker  died  at  Warrington, 
New  Zaalw^  November  7,  1888. 

PABKEB,  WiLLARD  (1800-84).  An  Ameri- 
can surgeon,  born  at  Lyndeborough,  N.  H.  He 
graduated  from  Harxard  in  1820,  and  from  it» 
medical  school  in  1830,  when  he  was  mndi-  profes- 
sor of  anatomy  in  Vermont  Medical  Col  ie<;. ,  and  in 
the  same  year  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Beric- 
shire  Medical  College,  in  which  latter  institution 
ho  becanio  professor  of  surf,'ery  in  IS33.  The 
following  year  was  sjH-nt  in  the  hospitals  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris;  and  upon  his  return  he  was  ap- 
liointed  professor  of  sui^geij  at  the  College  of 
rhysicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City,  a 
post  lie  oceupied  for  thirty  j'cars.  He  then  be- 
came j»rofe.ss«jr  of  clinical  surgery.  In  IS.W  he 
first  described  and  reported  cases  of  what  is  now 
known  as  malignant  pustule.  In  1865  he  wss 
made  president  of  the  New  York  State  Inebriate 
Asylum  at  Binghamton,  and  in  1SR7  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health.  He  was 
the  first  to  ])<iint  out  the  pheiumienon  <>f  e-m- 
cussion  of  the  nerves,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  nerve  centres,  a  condition  which  had  pre- 
viously been  confounded  with  coogestion  or  ia- 
flammation.  Dr.  Parker  made  several  Important 
discoveries  in  practical  surgery,  iimon;.'  which 
were  the  operation  of  cystotomy  for  the  relief 
of  certain  eases  of  dironic  cystitis,  and  that  for 
the  cure  of  abscess  near  the  vermiform  appendix, 
called  at  that  time  perityphlitis.  He  was  also  a 
successful  operator  in  many  important  riT^cs  of 
ligature  of  the  larger  arteries.  Consult  his 
biography  in  Jfevffool  Recont^  xxv.  492  (New 
York,  1SS4). 

PAKKEB,  Sir  WiLUAM  ( 1781-18tk}) .  An 
English  admiral,  born  at  Almington  Hall,  Staf- 
fordshire. He  went  to  sea  when  twelve  years 
old  on  the  Orion,  which  shared  in  Lord  Howi^ 

victorious  engagement  with  the  French  fleet  in 
1704.  As  commander  of  the  Ammon  he  was  en- 
gaged in  arduous  service  on  the  Port utruosc  nn^ 
.S|>anish  coasts  and  made  a  notable  capture  of 
the  French  frigate  Relle  Poule  (1800).  He  was 
made  a  rear-admiral  in  1830,  and  was  knighted 
in  18.'?4  for  hia  services  aboard  the  flagi*hip  .4«'« 
during  the  three  preceding  years.  He  remained 
in  Kngland  as  an  Admiralty  lord  until  1841. 
when  he  was  made  vice-ndmuwl  in  command  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  his  prompt  action  in  cap- 
turing the  ports  and  blodcading  the  month  of  the 
Grand  Canal  brou^t  the  Chineae  war  to  m  end. 
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In  1816-S2  be  wu  oi»iiiiBMid«r-in-ehui  ia  Um 
M«dit«rnuieial,  ftnd  in  I8S7  lie  retired.  H«  ifsi 

cif  iti  l  udniiral  of  the  flctt  in  1803. 

FAAKEB^  WiUiAM  Kitchen  (1823-90).  Aa 
English  mtuMltet  and  morphologi^t,  bom  at 
Dogstfuirjio.  roar  PcterlK}rf>u<,'li.  He  studied 
mediciiif  at  Iviii;,''^  Colle^.  I.nmlon,  and  bppin 
to  practice  in  1840.  In  1873  he  naH  appointed 
Uunterian  professor  in  the  Kuyal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, conjointly  with  Prof.  \V.  H.  Flower.  His 
ebief  and  moet  auggeative  work  waa  on  tbe  oom- 
parative  osteology  of  the  higher  Tertebrates, 
from  amphibian  to  nianiiniiT.  He  conHtantly 
dwelt  on  the  dcvelopnirntal  aide  and  on  the  phy- 
togeny of  the  vertrbnih's,  making  many  improve- 
meota  in  the  claa^itication  of  tbe  types  he  stud- 
ied. Hb  larger  monographs  were;  Monograph  on 
the  Structure  (iml  D*  1 1  lopment  of  thr  ^7l«uf^^  r- 
Oivdlv  and  Strrnuin  in  the  Vertrlirdtn  (18<>8i, 
and  uicnioirs  ou  the  skull  of  tlio  Hatrarhia  (  1878 
and  1880),  the  urodelou«  Amphibia  (1877),  the 
common  snake  (1878),  sturgeon  (1882),  Lepi- 
dosteus  (1882),  Edentata  (I88B),  Insectivora 
(1886),  and  an  elalmrate  paper  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  win^'  nf  tin-  cfininion  fowl  (18t)!)). 
Uis  general  works  were  Morphology  of  the  Skull 
<1877>  and  On  MammnUttn.  Deteeni  (1886). 

PAR'KEIlSBTrilQ.  A  rily  an.l  tlio  ponntj- 
Heat  of  Wood  County,  \V.  Va.,  98  miles  nouthwi  ;*t 
of  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Kanawba,  and  on  tbe  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Sonthweetem,  and 
the  Ohio  River  railronds  fMaji!  Wopt  Virfrinia, 
C  2).  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  a  {gradual 
rise  from  the  Hater's  edge,  the  limits  of  the  city 
extending  for  some  distance  on  both  rivers.  A 
nllroad  lyridae  epans  the  Ohio  at  this  pdo^ 
one  and  one-third  miles  lnii<r,  and  another  spans 
the  Kanawha,  both  beint;  iiiipusing  examples  of 
engineering.  'J'lic  city  has  a  tine  pulilio  park, 
public  library,  VVushington  High  School,  Acad- 
emy  of  the  Visitation,  Federal  building,  court- 
honaa,  and  city  hall.  Blennerbaseet  Isbind,  of 
hietorie  intereirt,  is  in  aight  of  the  city.  There 
are  re^riliir  stonmlioat  lines  to  important  rivrr 
ports.  The  city  is  favorably  Inrnted  in  flu-  i-cn- 
tn-  of  a  fertile  agricultural  rci^rion.  and  ha'<  an 
active  trade.  There  are  several  noted  medicinal 
springs  near  the  city,  petroleum  and  gas  wells, 
and  coal  and  clay  depmita  of  great  value.  Tbe 
industrial  interests  are  extensive.  Tlicre  are 
lumber  mills,  inm  foundries,  niadiiiif  >li(>ps, 
furniture  and  chair  factories,  oil  rclincrics.  ve- 
neer and  panel  works,  breweries,  oil  well  supply 
worka,  flouring  milla,  etc.  Settled  in  1773,  Par- 
k^nbuTig  was  ilnit  incorporated  in  1820,  and  in 
1SR3  wa«  rhnrfi  rt'd  as  a  city.  Under  a  <hiirtt  r 
of  18'.13,  the  ^'ov('runit.'nt  is  vested  iu  a  niayr)r, 
dioson  i)ionnial1y.  and  a  council  which  eli-cts  ttie 
majority  of  administrative  ofTioials.  The  water- 
works are  owned  and  operated  by  the  mimicipal- 
ity.    Population,  in  1«W.  S4nS;  in  1900,  11,703. 

PAB,KES,  pfirkH,  Sir  Harby  Smith  (1828- 
8.^).  .\  British  (iipl<>niati-t,  bom  in  the  Parish 
of  Bloxwich,  near  Walsall,  in  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land. Left  an  orphan  in  tender  years,  he  waa 
educated  at  King  Kdwanl's  (Jrammar  School, 
Birmingham.  In  1841  he  went  t»  Macao,  China. 
By  his  enerCT  and  diligence  he  rose  to  l>e  British 
Cooanl  at  Canton.  On  October  8,  18d6»  tbe 
Chinaee  eelMd  tiM  British  ship  Arrme,  taking 
tlierefrom  twelve  Chinese  sailors.  Farkea's  Tig* 


ovoiH  protflat  and  Mandarin  Yeb's  defiant  refusal 
to  make  amends  led,  in  December,  1857,  to  tbe 

bombardment  and  occupation  of  Canton  by  the 
lirititih  forces,  who  weri;  aided  by  French.  In  «Iuly, 
1800,  Parkes  joined  Lord  Elgin  in  the  Anglo- 
French  punitive  expedition  to  North  Chuuu 
After  tlie  capture  of  Tien-tsin,  August  SMth, 
Parkes,  with  twenty  five  men,  proceeding  to 
T'ung-Chow  under  a  llag  of  truce,  was  captured 
and  imprisoned.  Though  suffering  torture,  he 
sent  word  to  his  chief  to  make  no  delay  or 
compromise,  and  to  take  no  account  of  nim. 
The  Allies  arrived  in  Peking  October  6th,  and 
half  of  the  prisoners — those  not  already  mur- 
dcnd  or  starved — wore  delivered  up  October  9th; 
but  in  punishment  of  the  ijovemment's  treach- 
ery, the  Emperor's  summer  palace  was  pillaged 
and  destroyed.  Faricea  was  knighted  in  1802, 
became  Consul  at  Shanghai,  and  in  1866  waa 
appointed  British  Minister  to  .Tapnn.  For  eigh- 
teen years  in  this  office,  he  enjoyed  extraordinary 
popularity  with  his  countrymen,  and  waa  al- 
ways a  stalwart  upholder  of  British  inter- 
ests. He  waa  a  powerful  element  in  the 
modern  history  of  Japan,  fearleee,  truthful, 
and  a  despiser  of  the  shams  and  hypocrisies 
whicli  nmrki  d  the  old  scliool  of  Japanese  states- 
mans^hip.  In  1882  he  was  made  G.  C.  M.  G. 
He  was  apopinted  Minister  to  China  in  1883  to 
succeed  Sir  Thomas  F.  Wade,  and  in  tiie  follow- 
ing year  he  also  became  Minister  to  Korea.  He 
visiteil  Seoul  and  negotiated  n  treaty  there;  but 
after  the  Tongking  auestion  ami  diplonmty,  in 
which  "  he  tired  out  tiie  Tsun;;  li  Yamen"  (<j.v.), 
1m;  die<i  of  overwork,  March  22,  1885.  He 
was  buried  at  Whitechtttch  in  England.  A  mar- 
ble bust  of  Parkes  was  unveiled  in  1887  by  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcoek  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
London,  and  in  April,  1800,  his  waa  the  first  pub- 
lic statue  unveiled  in  Shanghai.  See  bia  LiftBt 
by  Stanley  Lane- Poole  (London,  1894),  and  tJM 
Dictionary  of  National  liiogrupky. 

PABXES,  Sir  Henry  (1815-96).  An  Aus- 
tralian stati-sman.  He  was  born  nt  St  i:  leigh, 
in  Warwickshire,  England;  wa«  compelled  by 
his  father's  poverty  to  earn  bis  own  living  from 
the  time  be  waa  ebzht  years  old.  and  waa  entirely 
sell  educated.  When  twenty- four  yean  old  he 
emigrated  to  Australia,  and  opened  a  little  store 
in  Sydney,  Now  South  Wales.  He  attracted 
some  attention  as  a  writer  of  verses,  and  gained 
considerable  influence  by  his  writinea  on  eco- 
nomic subjeeta.  In  1849  he  founded  ue  £mpirv, 
a  liberal  newspaper.  Parkes  became  a  zealous 
adToente  of  responsible  government  in  New 
South  Wales  and  of  the  lar^'er  question  of  an 
AuHtralian  federation.  This  last  waji  tiie  great 
^vork  of  his  life.  Upon  the  establishment  of 
responsible  goremment  in  1858,  he  waa  elected 
to  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament,  and  was 
reC'lected  in  ISf^.  Trt  1800-68  he  wa«  a  ine7Ti!)or 
of  Sir  .lanics  Martin's  Ministry  as  Cnlonial  Sc- 
retary:  in  1S71  tie  l>eeaine  Prime  Minister,  an 
office  which  he  held  again  four  times  during  the 
following  yean,  and  in  1891  he  presided  over  the 
convention  which  made  Australian  federation 
a  surety.  The  most  important  of  his  books  are: 
A  ii.st  rnliiin  Mens  tif  KniiUtnd  (1869);  rrdrral 
(iui  i  tninint  in  Avstralia  (1890)  ;  Fifty  Years  in 
the  ifakinff  of  Australian  Historic  (his  autobiog- 
raphy, 1692) ;  and  An  EmigranVs  Home  Lettera 
( 1897} .  Consult  Lyne,  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Puritee 
(1897). 
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FA&K'HUBST,  CUAUJCS  Henby  (1842—). 
An  Ameriean  etergymaii.  He  was  born  at 
FraminghaiDt  Mass.,  and  graduated  from  Am- 
herst College  in  1866.  In  1872  be  went  to  Europe 
and  devoted  two  years  to  study  at  Ijcipzig,  Halle, 
and  Bonn.  In  1874  he  became  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  l^nox,  Mass.,  and  in  1880 
waa  CMlled  to  the  liadison  Squaie  Freatqrterian 
Chnreh,  New  York  City.  As  a  pmaeher  be  is 
rapid,  nervous,  nnd  pffortivp,  dcnlin;?  much  in 
epigram,  intrnsely  priutital,  and  fearless  in 
utterance.    In  ho  wa-;  made  j)rc8idt'nt  of 

the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  the 
investigations  made  by  the  society  into  the  con- 
ditions of  vice  existing  under  police  protection 
resulted  In  the  appointment  by  the  Senate,  on 
•Tanuary  ."U),  1S04,  of  the  Lexow  Committee  to 
investigate  the  police  department;  the  work  of 
this  committee  sustained  the  accusations  brought 
by  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  his  society.  He  has  been 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  press, 
and  h.i.t  published:  Forms  of  the  Latin  Vt-rb 
Ilhi.sfrntcil  hu  ihr  SinisLrit  (1870);  The  liUnd 
Mail's  fired,  nml  Other  Sermons  (18815)  ;  !'at- 
tem  in  the  Mount  and  Other  Hermona  111885); 
The  Queation  of  the  Hour  (1896)  ;  The  Fellow- 
ship of  Suffering  (1891)  ;  Our  Fight  with  Tam- 
mony  (1895):  Tatki  tc  Young  Men  (1897); 
Taika  to  Youmj  Womm  (1897);  OlMrdtiif  tha 
CroM  with  Krupp  Guns  (1900). 

FABXHtFBST,  Johh  (1728-97).  An 

li»h  Bible  seholar.  He  was  educated  at  Rufiby 
and  Clare  Hull,  Cuiikbridge,  mid  t^Kik  orderM,  but 
received  no  preferment,  spending  his  life  in  re- 
tirement and  study.  He  publish^  a  Uehrew  and 
BnpKth  Lettleon  (1702),  to  which  he  added  in 
later  editions  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  a  Chaldee 
grammar;  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the 
Xrir  Tesltnncnt .  with  n  (Jreek  pranuiiar  (1700)  ; 
and  treatises  against  Wesley'.s  doctrine  of  assur- 
ance (1753),  and  Priestley's  vit  w.-.  concerning 
the  divinity  and  preSxistence  of  Jesus  Christ 
(1787).  nrtdrarst's  lexieons  had  much  merit, 
hut  ^vcrc  iimrred  by  fantastic  theories  which  he 
adopted  fruui  John  Hutchinson  (q.v.).  The  edi- 
tion of  h'xH  Hebrew  lexioon  pnblislied  in  1823 
contains  his  life. 

TAB.'Knr,  George  Rohkkt  (1846—).  A  Ca- 
nadian educator  and  author.  He  was  burn  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  was  educated  ot  the  Cniversitj;' 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  later  ot  Oxford  Uni- 
veraity,  England.  He  was  principal  of  the  Col- 
lege School  at  Frederleton  for  several  years,  and 
begnn  to  take  an  active  intercut  in  the  'Imperial 
federation'  qiKslion.  UjMJU  which  subject  iie  spoke 
in  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  1895  he  was 
appointed  principal  of  Upper  Canada  CoUese, 
Toronto.  Afterwards  he  was  made  one  of  the 
trustees  to  arranpe  for  the  "iehrdarships  at  Ox- 
ford provided  for  by  the  will  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 
His  publications  include:  Imperi'il  Fedemtion 
(1892);  Hound  the  Empire  (1892);  and  The 
Orwt  Dominion  (180S). 

PAUK^OTON.  ToTiN  H.  SOUBBSR,  BmOQ 
Hampton.    See  .Hampto.x. 

PARK'INSO'HIA  (Nen  T.at  .,  named  in  honor 

of  John  Parkinson,  an  English  hotanisit  of  tho 
seventeenth  century).  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  ord«  r  I  >  ^jiiinino-a  .  I'arkinNonia  aeiih  utn 
is  a  VVewt  Indian,  ioxas.  and  California  shnih 
or  small  spiny  tree  with  pinnated  leaves,  and 
large  yellow  'Bowers  spotted  with  red.  When 


in  flower  it  is  one  of  the  moat  aplandid  obieato 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  b  often  vsao  Am- 
hedges,  hence  its  name  Barbadoes  flower  feooe. 
The  baric  yield?<i  a  beautiful,  white,  short  bat 
rather  weak  ti!  re,  which  might  Ix-  used  for  p.iper 
making.  Farkimonia  vitcrophyiia  and  Parkin' 
aonia  rorreyoiMl,  both  eummonly  known  ftS  Ms 
Verde  tiee  w  green-barlMd  acaeias,  are  smell 
trees  from  western  IVxas  to  California  and  aonih 
to  ^^exico. 

PA&K'lfAlir,  Fkancis  (1823-93).  A  dii- 
tinguished  American  historian,  bom  in  Beatea. 
September  16,  1823.  He  graduated  at  Uamrd 
in  1844,  and  then  studied  law  for  two  yokn  in 
the  Harvard  Law  s  li  il,  but  never  prnrtKxil. 
Having  become  intereiited  in  American  history, 
he  selected,  SB  his  life  work,  the  writing  of  the 
story  of  the  riae^  decline,  and  f*U  of  the  Ffeeadi 
power  in  America.  With  this  thought  la  nM, 
lie  nt  once  began  to  prepare  himself  for  hL< 
great  task.  In  hif»  vacations  he  visited  hii>iorte 
scenes  connected  with  the  struggle  In-twijen  the 
French  nnd  the  English,  and  made  a  study  of 
several  Indian  tribes  yet  remaining  in  New  fSa^ 
land,  New  York,  and  Southern  Canada.  In  184i, 
feeling  the  need  of  seeing  Indians  who  were  still 
in  an  entirely  primitive  state,  he  traveled  west 
ward  with  a  friend,  nnd  in  company  with  &  tribe 
of  Dakotas  spent  several  months  in  the  Black 
Hills,  in  the  Platte  River  country,  and  on  tte 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Boelcy  Mountains.  An  bc> 
count  of  this  exp<'dition  appeared  the  next  year 
in  The  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  under  title  of 
*'The  Oregon  Trail,"  nnd  was  republished  two 
years  later  in  book  form  as  Colifumin  and  the 
Oregon  Trail. 

The  hardships  he  endured  while  in  the  West 
resulted  in  the  breaking  down  of  his  health,  and 

he  remained  a  semi  invalid  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Despite  this  misf  itune.  he  continued  in 
his  work,  and  succeeded,  in  18,51,  in  bringing  oat 
the  first  of  his  historical  works.  The  ConspirHf 
of  Pontimf  (2  vols.).  Fourteen  years  elapsed 
before  he  was  able  to  complete  a  second.  .\  part 
of  this  j>eriod  lie  devoted  to  eollecting  m.-Jterial. 
both  in  .\nieric!i  and  in  Europe,  and  t  i  wn'ini: 
a  novel.  \  anHall  Morton,  which  appeared  in  IVM, 
but  which  met  with  little  success.  During  much 
of  the  time,  however,  his  health  was  so  bad  that 
he  was  forced  to  abstain  almost  entirely  from 
literary  work.  To  occupy  his  time,  he  interested 
himself  in  horticulture,  and  acquired  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  that  in  1888  Im  jpiib 
lisbed  The  Book  of  Jtote$,  and  in  1871  wma  made 
professor  of  hortlenltnre  in  the  Harvard  Auri* 
cultural  School.  This  position,  however,  hr 
resigned  in  the  following  war.  In  180.'i  the 
second  of  his  historical  works,  Fionrrrs  of  Francf 
in  the  Yfir  World,  npf)eured.  it  was  followed 
in  1867  by  Th>  Jesuits  in  \orlh  America;  it 
1869  by  La  Salle  and  the  Dieooverjf  of  the  Ormi 
Went  :  in  1874  by  The  Old  Regim«  in  Canada:  h 
1S77  by  Count  Frontenac  and  Xrir  Frnner  T'n'ler 
Louis  XIV.;  in  1884  by  Montcalm  and  Wolfe 
(2  vols.)  ;  and  in  1892  by  A  Balf-Centnrp  of 
Conflict  (2  vola.),  which  comnletcd  the  aeries. 
Beside<i  these  works,  he  pnUisned  nlso  an  ITte- 
foriV  ITandhnnk  nf  the  ynrthrrn  Tour  ( HS.V 
nnd  numerous  articles,  m.any  of  tlieni  advaii-^ 
cbapters  from  bis  histories,  in  magazines  w.A 
other  periodicals.  During  nil  this  time  hi^* 
health  continued  to  be  precarious,  and  his  eyes 
were  so  weak  that  hia  material,  colleoted  lor  hia 
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by  hired  copyistw,  had  to  h*'  read  to  hini,  ami  he 
was  forced  tu  rely  uluiui>l  entirely  upon  dict«tiuii 
fautoul  of  the  pen.  The  Htory  of  his  struggle 
agftiiwt  such  ocUu  i«  on*  ol  the  amt  heroic  in  the 
fatttoi^  «f  litenttti*.  He  died  at  hie  hone  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  NoveinWr  8,  1893,  the 
year  following  the  completion  of  his  great  work. 

Authniit ir.H  arc  uiianiiiuMi^'ly  agreed  that  lo 
Parkman  helongs  a  place  N\itli  such  historians  as 
Bancroft,  Prescott,  and  ^lotk-y,  and  many  are  of 
the  opinian  that  hia  work  will  Uve  longer  than 
anj  other  yet  done  In  the  field  of  history  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Tn  liim,  in  fact,  existed  a 
coxabination  rare  among  historians;  for  while  he 
was  a  scholarly  and  indefat^^nhk  investigator, 
he  waa  at  the  eame  time  a  oooaummate  literaiy 
artiat.  Hie  eeareh  for  material  was  one  of  the 
most  exhaustive  that  any  hii^toriaii  has  ever 
made.  He  seven  times  vir^itcd  Kvirupe,  and  while 
there  sought  out  tl>e  documents  Ixaring  upon  the 
period  about  which  he  intended  to  writp.  He 
visited  also  all  the  important  loi-alitieH  nien- 
tioii»l  in  bis  stor}',  and  bis  knowledge  of  the  In- 
dians and  of  the  wild  life  of  the  woods  was  in- 
valuable in  givinp  him  insight  into  the  events 
he  narrated.  Consult  Famham,  A  Life  of  t'ran- 
ets  Pmrkman  (Boaton,  1901). 

PABES  AND  PLATOROTIN'DS.  The  term 
paric  Is  here  used  to  denote  a  tract  of  pround 
set  apart  for  public  use  and  cnjo3^lu•nt.  A 
grassy  expanse,  large  or  small,  stocked  with 
shade'  trees,  and  used  for  rest  and  recreation,  is 
a  park,  whether  it  be  as  formal  as  at  Ver- 
sailles, as  wild  and  pictureRque  ns  Fontaincblcau, 
or  as  trim  as  an  old  Dutrh  panlen.  Even  grass 
may  be  omitted  and  yet  tiie  park  remains,  as  in 
the  park  of  the  Tuilorics  in  Pari.s,  where  the 
eatice  surface  among  its  trees  not  occupied  hy 
pavenients,  groups  of  shrubs,  or  parterres  of 
flownVy  is  covered  with  loo^e  gravel,  through 
which  water  percolates  to  the  trer  root*;,  and 
over  whicli  there  is  im  restraint  of  popiihir  use. 
The  distinction  between  a  park  and  a  pleasure 
garden  is  this:  The  decorated  garden  where  no 
en>p  is  grown  is  cultivated  to  exhibit  a  groMlh 
of  grass,  trees,  shrubs,  or  flowers  with  reference 
to  the  special  heauty  of  each,  as  well  as  the 
hcauty  of  harmonious  arrangements.  The  per- 
feetaesa  of  development  of  each  part  of  a  pleas- 
ure garden  is  the  object  aimed  at.  (See  Lamd- 
80AK  GAtDKvrnro.)  The  garden  becomes  a  park 
whenever  freely  used  for  recrention  by  persons 
not  interested  in  its  special  growth.  Frederick 
Law  DInisted,  the  highest  American  authority 
on  parks,  suggests  that  small  ojien  spaces  in 
dtioi,  designed  for  public  use,  shotild  be  called 
places  when  not  large  enoi^  to  have  srass 
and  trees,  and  place-parks  when  barely  Targn 
enough  to  have  ^'rass. plats  ninl  a  few  trees;  that 
thoroughfares  planted  with  trees  for  special 
adaptation  to  prmnenades,  or  as  avenues  to  parks, 
should  be  called  parkways;  and  public  forests 
without  roads  simply  ivoods. 

The  practice  of  reservinsr  pnhh'r  parks  for  the 
use  and  di-light  of  the  jieople  seems  to  he  bs  old 
as  civili/-atinn.  The  Kgyptians  had  parks  from 
the  earliest  times.  These  were  small  and  formal, 
ornamented  with  colonnades  and  other  archie 
tectural  features,  and  with  sculpture.  Very  dif- 
ferent were  the  parks  of  the  Assyrians  and  later 
Persians,  who  reservt-d  und  lavif-hly  decorated 
vast  areas  of  mountain  land.  Little  is  known  of 
the  pMki  ol  the  OnekSt  but  they  were  probably 


limited  and  furnml,  like  thone  of  the  Egyptians. 
In  Komci  however,  in  the  lime  of  the  Ciesars 
then  were,  according  to  Lanciani,  eight  camps 
or  commons  and  thirty  parks  bekuiging  to  the 
city.  Of  these  tiie  meet  extensive  was  the  Osm- 
pus  Martins.  Durinj;  the  Middle  Ages  public 
parks  were  little  thought  of,  but  the  Renais- 
sance is  notable  for  the  beautiful  public  gardens 
and  parks  which  were  then  laid  out  and  which 
are  still  the  ornament  of  many  European  cities. 

Another  condition  has  favored  the  existence  of 
acce.ssil.it;  parks  in  European  cities:  Nearly 
every  town  formerly  had  its  wall  and  surround- 
ing ditches  and  reserve  of  open  ground  outside 
kept  clear  for  militarr  defense,  all  belonging  to 
the  State.  These  walls  and  adjacent  grounds, 
before  as  well  as  after  the  fortifications  were 
razed,  were  the  promenades  of  tiie  jx'0|)lc,  and  in 
modern  times  have  been  converted  into  jmrks 
and  boulevards.  Towns  which  have  grown  gr^at- 
^  have  had  several  suooesMlve  circlM  of  inclosing 
lortiflcations,  thus  providing,  as  in  Paria  and 
Vienna,  several  sjircc^sive  circles  of  public 
promenades,  boulevards,  and  commons. 

The  area  of  parks  in  London  is  proportioned 
to  the  immensity  of  the  city.  Only  a  small  pari 
of  them  is  broken  by  carriage  roads,  nearly 
their  whole  extent  being  dedicated  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  pedestrians.  Its  R«'ven  great  parks 
are:  Hyde,  containin;;  about  400  acres,  intcr- 
^>ected  by  walks  and  carriage  roads  (including 
the  famous  saddle-horse  road  called  Rotten  Row) 
clothed  with  old  forests,  and  graced  by  the  lake 
called  Serpentine;  Kensington  Gardens,  an  ad- 
jnininp  royal  park  of  (ihont  the  same  si?c.  farther 
from  the  city;  (ireen,  a  nmaller  pedestrian  park, 
by  which  Hyde  Park  may  be  approached;  Be* 
gent's,  nearly  circular,  with  4.50  acrea,  and  hav- 
mg  sonlogieal  and  botanic  gardens;  Victoria 
I'ark.  with  290  a<  res;  Battcrsca  Park,  320  acres; 
Kensington  Park,  20  a<  res.  These  are  almost  ex- 
clusively for  pedestrians,  as  widl  as  the  great 
liotanic  (iardenw  of  Kew  outt^idc  of  London.  Paris 
in  more  noted  for  the  elegance  and  great  numb«>r 
of  its  place  parks  and  avenues  for  promenades 
than  for  real  parks.  The  latter  have  become 
numerous  of  late  years,  and  are  c\en  more  recent 
than  the  Central  Park  of  New  York.  The  Bois 
de  BouIogBS^  an  ancient  woo<l  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  waa  given  to  the  public  about  1852.  It 
contains  2,2S0  acres,  not  parUeularly  interesthm 
by  nature,  with  no  noble  trees,  Vint  treated  with 
all  the  graces  of  art  possible  to  covi  r  its  natural 
deficiencies.  Carria^'i"  drives  sind  promenades 
traverse  it  in  every  part,  and  four  artificial  lakes 
are  its  most  interesting  feature.  The  most  strik- 
ing new  park  in  the  city  is  the  Buttes  Chaumont, 
in  the  quarter  occupying  the  site  of  extensive  old 
stoin^  ipiarries.  The  Park  "Moncciin  is  a  smaller 
example  of  niinilar  transformation.  The  old 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  already  alluded  to,  and 
thegardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  though  more  like 
garmns  than  parks  in  their  treatment,  are  no 
completely  used  by  the  public  that  they  fnlfill  nil 
the  uses  of  parks.  Paris  is  provided  with  park 
resorts  outside  of  the  city  to  n  i,'rcater  extent 
than  any  other  city.  All  the  old  chateau  forests 
and  hunting  grounds  of  sueees.sive  kings  of 
France  are  now  the  property  of  the  8tate  and 
furnish  attractions  in  every  direetlon  from  the 
city.  Saint  rioud.  Versa ille-..  Vinceiiiics.  nnd  Fon- 
tainebleau,  the  la^t  nanieij  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
re«iue  and  extensive  of  old  royal  hunting  fovcsts. 
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are  tlie  moat  noted.  Smaller  cities  in  Frnnce  and 
throughout  Europo  abound  in  beautiful  small 

parks  ( (>nti<,'uoU8  to  their  populat  idii.  of 
which  have  bwn  improvemcntii  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  niadp  po^.-ihlt-  by  the  posaession  by  munici* 

Klitiea  of  Buitabk  ground  previously  used  by 
B  public,  but  not  specially  improved  for  their 
enjoyment. 

I'ublic  parks  in  the  I'nitcd  States  on  a  small 
scale  are  as  old  as  the  cities.  A  seaside  walk 
wan  originally  the  most  oommon.:  The  Battery 
in  New  York,  and  the  Bay  Side  in  Charleston, 

S.  C,  are  fumilinr  oxaniplcs.  Tlie  City  ITall 
I'nrk  in  New  York  was  t>ri;;iually  a  pluy>,'i(>iiiui 
or  t'omiiion.  l!n>l()ii  I'oiiiinon  was  s|)ctirH;illy 
dedicated  to  public  use  by  the  founders  of  the 
eity,  and  haa  more  perfectly  ful6Iled  its  use 
than  nnjr  other  equal  area  in  the  country.  Pub- 
lie  wiuarefl  in  nearly  all  the  citicit,  notably 
arouml  Yale  Collr;^'c  in  Xi  \\  TIaven,  have  shown 
the  noble  expression  tli;U  iiniy  l>c  given  to  a  very 
limited  park  by  avtmns  i,f  full-grown  native 
trees.  TTje  period  of  laud  speculatioa  from  1830 
to  1837.  when  irrest  nnmbcra  of  Western  cities 
\UT('  plnntid.  was  jxculinrly  unfortunate  in  the 
fmliin-  to  dfiliciiU'  ground  liberally  eitln  r  in 
park  places,  public  squnrc«,  or  larpi  r  finumds. 
Many  of  the  so-caIle<l  'boom'  cities  which  have 
sinee  been  plant^-d  farther  west  have  provided 
for  parka  and  other  public  grounds  in  a  most 
liberal  manner.  The  beginning  of  the  era  of 
public  parks  f(tr  lar<^'<'  iitir>.  (•(iimnciisurutc  with 
their  size,  was  matic  when  the  city  of  Nfw  York 
wcured  special  legislation  to  create  the  Central 
Park.  Ibou|{h  inferior  in  many  respects  to  older 
parks,  espeeialiy  if  its  eoroparatively  recent 
growth  of  trees  Iw  compared  with  noble  old  park 
forests,  and  its  limited  ranges  of  lawn  with  the 
great  expanse  of  the  liiic>t  I]ii;,'lish  parks,  yet 
it  haa  this  merit  in  a  remarkable  degree  that,  in 

EroporticQ  to  the  groimd  which  it  covers,  the 
Ma  of  space  by  the  great  rc^^ervoir  being  consid- 
ered as  well  as  its  proportions  and  topography,  it 
has  de\eT<iiKMl  iiHire  Ijcauties  and  interest  for 
public  u>*e  Uiaii  any  other.  The  property  was 
secured  in  1857.  and  the  plans  for  its  laying 
out  submitted  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and. 
Calvert  Vaux  were  adopted  and  put  in  their 
charge  to  5)o  oxccnted.  The  pronnrl  nrnipird  is 
two  and  a  iialf  miles  long  iiurih  and  >oiiili,  and 
a  half  mile  u  ide  cast  and  west.  The  eiiy  reser- 
voirs within  it  occupy  142  acrr>,  forming  a  lake, 
the  elevHticin  of  which  does  not  prrmit  it  to  be 
given  the  air  of  a  natural  piece  of  water,  but 
which  nevcrthelesn  f»  a  pleasing  feature.  Besides 
(Ills  water  there  are  -e\eral  artilieial  lakes.  Ex- 
elusive  of  the  re>»ervoirs  and  buiUling  sites,  the 

imrk  contains  «!S3  acres.  Alwut  110  acres  arc  in 
awn,  little  broken  by  rocks  and  only  bordered  by 
trees,  and  the  remainder  mostly  broken  ground, 
in  glades  and  >oung  forests*,  nr  rnveied  uitli 
cf)|>seM  and  shrui>bery,  but  nenriy  all  in  a  condi- 
tion to  have  a  surface  lawn.  The  grand  feiraii' 
by  Mr.  Vaux — the  first  great  work  of  park  archi- 
te<-ture  executed  in  the  I'nited  Stntes — is  an 
admirable  study.  Prospect  Park,  in  the  Borough 
nf  Brooklyn.  if»  an  out<:rowfh  of  the  enthuHjaism 
di  \elnpc<l  by  the  erealioii  r  f  tlie  Central  Park. 
It  contains  5'tO  acres,  all  of  which  is  available 
for  park  use.  Well-grown  trees  already  on  a 
part  of  it.  and  larger  stretches  of  grassy  ground, 
gave  a  nobler  immediate  effect  in  aylvan  features 
than  was  possible  in  Central  Parle  Its  arehitec* 


tural  features,  though  on  a  grand  scale,  are  not 
so  interesting  as  those  of  Central  Park,  except  at 
the  etitran  '  liich  is  finer.  The  heights  com- 
niuad  a  fine  view  of  New  York  liay  and  the 
Ocean,  and  there  are  picturesque  aitiHini  lakes. 

Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  tier  genemNia  orig- 
inal acjuares  for  park  use,  fbllowMl  and  outdid 
New  Vork  in  the  pnrehas<-  and  improvement  of 
Fairmount  Park.  Its  extent,  varied  surface,  fine 
oUl  trees,  liroad  expanses  of  turf,  the  Schuylkill 
Kiver  at  itn  side,  and  tlie  stream  of  the  Wiasa* 
hickon,  flowing  through  a  pietuKsqu«  vodcy  vaK 
ley  clothed  with  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  witil  vinos 
of  virgin  nature,  through  ilurk  dells,  broken  liy 
numerous  wat<  rfalls,  nitogrlher  ]^'i^e  it  a  dilTer- 
ent  character  from  Uiat  of  utocft  other  park*  of 
tlie  United  States.  Baltimore  has  the  honor 
of  the  noblest  fosest  park  of  the  United  States, 
Druid  Hill->«n  old  forest  of  700  acres  acquired 
in  1800,  previously  the  private  park  <>{  an  old 
estate.  Most  of  the  larger  and  uiauy  o£  the 
smaller  American  cities  have  follow^ed  the  exam- 

fde  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  providiiv 
iberal  park  aNaa. 

Playgbockds.  Recently  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  secure  public  ulaygrounds  for  eity  chil- 
dren. When  clilldren  have  no  playgrounds  hut 
the  streets  they  will  necessarily  be  interfered 
with  in  their  games  by  the  police,  and  thus  a 
most  unfortunate  spirit  of  antagonism  towmni  the 
gturdians  of  the  peace  is  engendered.  Not  only 
the  moral  and  pliysicul  value  of  gtayground-«, 
but  also  their  wlucational  value,  is  beginning  tu 
be  understo(xl  liy  those  who  have  the  welfare  of 
the  children  at  heart.  The  forerunner  of  tlie 
playground  was  the  New  Englanid  'oomnoii,' 
where  the  boys  met  to  play  that  peculiarly 
Anierican  game,  liaseball.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  Xew  Kngland  city  of  Boston 
leads  in  the  provision  of  children's  playgrounds. 
At  the  close  of  IDOl  Boston  had  14  grounds  rang- 
ing in  size  from  0.4  acre  to  77  acres,  and  mfikiirg 
a  total  area  of  182  acres.  Brooklyn  has  main* 
tained  for  years  a  fine  though  inaccessilde  play- 
ground. In  16i)ii  Milwaukee  eotabiished  an  open- 
air  gymnasium  in  one  of  its  parks.  In  the  city  of 
New  Yoric,  portions  of  Central  Park  have  foe 
yean  been  set  apart  as  ^ildren's  playgrounAk 
A  general  movement  for  the  estatdishmcnl  of  mu- 
nicipal playgrounds  throughout  the  city,  and 
es])ecially  in  the  congested  tenement  hou!*e  dis- 
trict, was  inaugurated  in  1887.  In  that  year  an 
act  waa  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  'permit- 
ting aa  annual  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  for  tim 
establishment  of  small  parks.  The  City  Park 
Department,  however,  has  st<'adily  oppo«sl  the 
use  of  any  jxirtion  of  this  sum  for  tJie  foundation 
and  e(pii]iment  of  children's  plavgrounds.  In 
May,  1888,  the  New  York  Sodetjr  for  Parka  and 
Playgrounds  for  Children  was  incorporated 
under  a  special  law  giving  the  society  unu>iual 
jjowers,  including  the  apjiointment  of  sjK'cial  po- 
lice. In  1894  the  Tenement  House  Commission 
secured  the  adoption  of  a  law  which  provides  for 
at  least  two  parks  on  the  lower  East  Side  '*to 
1^  furnished  in  part  as  public  playgrounds." 
The  first  of  these  plots  was  opened  to  the  children 
in  I'.'OO.  It  was  merely  a  h.-ire  piece  of  ;;round 
with  no  a|tparatus  for  children's  games  and  no 
directors.  I'nder  audl  management  it  iiaa  done 
little  good.  The  manafeerocnt  of  the  aeeoad  of 
these  plots,  known  as  Seward  Parte,  waa  as- 
sumed by  the  Reereation  Leagnc!,  an  orgpni»- 
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tion  (li'voti<l  to  work  of  tlii^  (.haracter ;  appnrntus 
was  obtaiuetl  uiid  din't'tur^  M-curod  to  help  tlie 
children  in  their  games,  the  entire  cost  of  equip- 
]>in^  and  operatkLg  the  playground  Ix-iiig  paid 
liv  the  League.  Tnc  plavfrround  was  optiied  to 
the  pulilio  on  Jjinc  3,  iSIi;),  in  tlio  prcHeuce  of 
from  l.'j.OOO  to  30,00t»  ptople.  From  llie  start 
it  has  been  iniiuj'n.scly  popular  with  the  children, 
iuid  is  an  effectual  proof  of  the  feasibility  and 
usefulness  of  sneh  nndertakings.  In  1903  various 
other  parkn  wcrt'  oj>cnpd  as  playgrounds. 

Another  branch  of  the  work  of  fiirniHliinf,'  play- 
grounds for  the  children  of  New  York  waa  un- 
dertaken in  1898.  In  that  year  the  Bchool  boards 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  appointed  a  eom- 

mittce  for  the  niana^rmont  of  Miinincr  play- 
grounds and  aj)propriut«'d  ipir),(H)0  for  the  work. 
On  .July  (»th  twenty  playgrounds  attached  to 
public  schools  were  opened.  Apparatus  for 
games  and  gymnasties  wen  supplied  the  diil- 
dren  and  a  director  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  each  playground.  The  daily  attendance  in 
the  i)!ayf;r(innds  avt  ruu'i  d  fmrn  ;iOO  to  1000  chil- 
dren, and  many  had  tu  be  turned  away. 

The  work  of  securing  playgrounds  for  the 
children  is  not  confined  to  thie  few  large  cities 
mentioned.  According  to  Baker,  Municipal  Year- 
Book  (New  York,  1002),  187  dties  and  towns  in 


the  I'liitiil  Stall's  roportcd  munit-iiml  play- 
gruuud.s  lu  llKJl.  Uf  thehe,  51  were  iu  New  Eng- 
land, 3U  iu  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  11  iu  the 
South  Atlantic  13  in  the  South  Central,  41  in 
the  North  Central,  10  in  tlie  Northwestern,  9  in 

tilt"  South%\«'-sti-rn,  iuid  7  in  the  Pticilic  Stjites. 
Ateording  to  tlit'  sanii-  authority  747  cities  aud 
towns  of  the  United  States  reported  the  posses- 
sion  of  municipal  parks. 

Rboikatioh  Piebb.  Another  form  of  open-air 
enjoyment  has  been  provided  by  several  Ameri- 
can cities  in  the  form  of  nerval  ion  iium.  These 
are  simply  second  stories  to  the  ordinary  ship* 
ping  piers,  fitted  up  with  canopy  roofs.  They  are 
open  duy  and  oTenm^;  musie  u  luraished  at  cer- 
tain hours,  and  dancing  enjoyed. 

With  the  advent  of  the  trolley  and  the  bi- 
cycle, the  out-^kiil-  of  litii'H  have  become  more 
acoeaaible  to  the  inhabitants,  so  that  parks  many 
miles  distant  may  be  reaelied  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  and  for  ii  IrilHnir  sum.  Many  of  the 
trolley  eonipaiiifs  hiivc  t hrnisfdvcrt  taken  advan- 
tage of  thiw  fact  and  havf  titti'd  U]>  jiarks  on 
their  lines  for  the  sake  of  the  tratQc  which  they 
attract.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  de- 
scription of  more  than  one  hundred  such  parks 
could  be  found  in  recent  numbers  of  the  street 
railway  Journals.  The  movement  for  paik  qrs> 
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terns  on  an  exteD»ivc  »cale  is  progressing  in  the 
United  States,  and  two  such  systems  are  being 
tlui»ed  at  public  exiK'nse  with  tout-idLT- 
able  success,  one  in  lh«  regit'ii  ubout  Bos- 
ton, and  the  other  in  Essex  County,  N.  J.  At 
the  beginniiig  of  1802  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Byetem  for  Boetoti  and  vicinity  inelnded  9248 
acres  of  parkK  and  23.6  miles  of  parkways,  and 
an  inimeiihe  ucean-bathing  establishment.  Be- 
sides this  large  area  in  parks  and  public  reserva- 
tion, the  city  of  Uo«ton  alone  bad  2388  acre*  in 
parlcR  and  playgrounds,  and  hmidrede  <^  aerea 
of  parks  were  ownnd  by  the  other  cities  and 
towns  in  the  i);irk  district.  In  1!K)2  th« 
J\ssc\  County  J'ark  Sy-t«'in  iin/lu(U<l 
acres  of  land,  witii  a  comparatively  short  lengtti 
of  parkways  built,  but  many  miles  projected. 
Much  of  this  land  lies  along  the  ridge  of  the 
Orange  Mountain,  commanding  a  view  of  New 
York  City  imd  Jlarlior  nnd  tliu  intiT\ i-ninj;  co\>n- 
tiy.  A  feature  of  these  two  fiark  Kysteuis  is  the 
jpfoviding  of  large  reservations,  to  be  left  aa 
nearly  as  pocisible  in  the  ir  natural  state. 

The  preceding  talilc  i^ivm  the  population,  area 
di'\nt('d  to  parks,  and  tlu'  |KTC-t'nta>,'<'  of  the  total 
area  which  is  in  parks,  for  the  M  hirjjfsL  litiesi 
in  America.  The  table  was  compiled  from  the 
Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  for  S«ptember,  IflOO,  and  the  eolnnrn  of 
percentn^r*"'  ^la-^  iK-e  n  added.  It  wil!  he  8ren  that 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Iuih  the  largest  percentage  of 
its  area  devoted  to  parka.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  two  factors  enter  into  this 
proportion,  and  tbat  where  a  city  has  a  great 
area  in  proportion  to  its  population,  like  Saint 
Paul,  the  need  for  public  parks  is  not  so  great 
as  in  a  dcn-^dy  (■ro\v<li'il  city  like  .Ivr^ry  City. 
The  latter  city,  crowded  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the 
moRt  ]>oorly  provided  with  paries  of  the  cities  of 

(lit-  I'nitcd  ."-states. 

PABLEMENT.  The  name  borne  in  France, 
before  the  Revolution,  by  a  number  of  local  tri- 
bunals which  exerciswl  a  great  influence  on  the 
government  in  fields  other  than  the  judicial.  The 
I'arlemeiit  of  l'ari«,  tlic  most  intliiontia!  and  cele- 
brated of  the  French  parlements,  is  generally  sup- 
poHe<l  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  curia  regis  of 
the  Franl(iah  Icings,  an  asNnnhly  eonsisting  of  the 
lay  and  eec1(Hiia«it1raT  dignitaries  of  the  eonrt 
wliicli  met  under  tlic  iirc-idmcy  of  t]ic  klriL'  or 
his  repreM'ulali\ c  and  iwcicir^c*!  a  wide  though 
undeRned  jurisdiction,  equitable  in  nature.  Broad- 
ly speaking,  its  powers  extended  to  all  caeee  in- 
volving the  royal  interest,  hnt  it  also  heard  ap 

peals  fronj  inferior  coiirt-<  where  dnl.ny  or  denial 
of  justice  wan  concerned.  I  ndcr  tlu'  Canilin^dau 
nionnrrlis  it  l)e<'aTiie  the  court  for  tlic  trial  of 
cases  involving  the  high  nobility,  and  its  juris- 
diction was  Also  extended  over  all  persona  living 
under  the  roynl  protection.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  <*tirffl  rrin»  fell  apart  into  three  separate 

l)0<li<''^:  t!i(>  I        ),,r\  llic  tluinilnr  d'S  cOni/i- 

tr.s.  nnd  the  i'sirlciricnt  proper,  which  name  first 
prominently  ap(  car-  under  St,  Louis.  Under 
Philip  the  Fair  the  li^gistes  or  menil>crs  of  the 
learned  l)Our<:e<iisit>  began  to  enter  the  Purlement 
which  up  till  then  had  1h  . n  r .  iti  pn-.  il  i  vclusive- 
ly  of  the  lay  and  e<cl<"*ii»>.ticj»l  iu>i<ility.  These 
came  to  constitute  n  very  important  element  in 
the  body,  aa  is  indicated  by  an  ordinance  of  1206. 
which  ordered  that  18  Inics  and  \tl  clerks  should 
always  he  in  session  lor  the  doing  of  judicial 


business.  The  Parlement  at  this  time  CQOipnMd 
three  chambers:  the  grand'  chambre  or  full  Par* 
lenient,  mtfting  for  the  rendering  of  decrees;  the 
chambre  dea  enquitea,  to  which  was  referred  the 
greater  mass  of  detailed  work,  such  as  prelind* 
naty  investigation  and  the  sifting  of  testkeeny, 
and  the  chambre  dee  reqvHea,  wliidi  leeelved 
the  petitions  of  thos*?  Ir  iiinjr  to  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  i'urUiuent.  From  1417 
to  1430,  while  Paris  was  in  the  han<is  of  the 
English^  the  Parlement  was  in  session  at  Poi- 
tiers. In  1467  the  irremovability  of  memben 
of  Parlement  \va>!  pHt.Tblishcd.  The  method  of 
admission  at  tliis  liuic  wut*  by  roya!  appnintntent 
from  a  list  submitted  by  the  Parlement.  hut  fr>- 
quently  the  kings  exercised  the  power  of  direct 
appointment.  Under  Francis  I.  the  principle  ol 
purchase  became  general ;  nominations  lieneefortb 
ceased  and  membership,  aa  a  rule,  passed  frasi 
fatluT  to  son,  resulting  in  the  establislunent  <if 
a  so-called  nobility  of  the  robe,  fully  as  cla» 
conscious,  as  jealous  of  its  prerogstivea,  and  a* 
careful  of  furthering  its  interesto,  aa  was  the 
feudal  nobility.  The  salary  was  slight,  and  the 
chief  income  of  the  magistrates  was  derived  from 
fees  vvliicli  were  very  high.  Tlu-  kin;,'s,  at  vari- 
ous times  sou^iht  to  increase  their  n  xenue  frooi 
the  sale  of  oilices  by  increasing  the  number  of 
members  of  Parlement,  or  even  the  number  e( 
chambers,  there  being  at  one  time  no  less  tbaa 
nine  of  these  in  the  Parlement  of  Paris.  In 
ltl04  the  so-called  Paulette  was  intr»xluM'd  in 
accordance  with  which  members  of  Parlement 
paid  an  annual  fee  of  1-tK)  of  their  income  in 
return  for  which  their  olBoei,  on  death,  passed 
to  their  heirs. 

Tile  i)rovincial  parlemcnts  had  their  ri-e  after 
the  Hundred  Years'  War.  As  the  great  ftuds 
were  reunited  with  the  crown,  parlements  were 
established  in  the  local  capitals  to  perform  the 
same  judicial  functions  as  the  Parlement  ef 
Paris  did  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  Parlement 
of  Toulouse  had  been  entaldislusl  in  1302,  but  w»* 
dissolviil  after  some  time,  and  was  not  refetab- 
lished  till  1443.  The  other  local  parlement*. 
with  the  date  of  their  foundation,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Grenoble,  1461;  Bordeaux,  1462;  Dtjoa, 
1477;  Aix,  1501;  Rouen,  1515;  Rennes,  I5JBI; 
Pau,  Hi20;  Metz.  lW-s:incon.  167i'. ;  IV'Uai. 

IfiSii;  Trevoux.  17112;  Naney,  1775.  Tiie  early 
theory  ^vas  fliat  all  the  parlements  constituteil 

but  (Hie  body,  »od  that  the  members  of  wt  par- 
lemait  were  entitled  to  sit  in  any  other.  This. 

however,  was  not  niaintninrd  for  n  Inntr  titnf 
Tlie  |iarlcments.  were  all  on  a  hasii*  of  equaliiv 
in  that  each  was  supreme  within  its  jurisdiction, 
btit  a  certain  predominance  was  enjnvcd  by  thf 
Parlenient  of  Paris,  whofte  dccre<s,  after  1474. 
were  binding  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  with- 
out the  vim  or  conflrmntion  of  the  local  parle- 
ment. For  tl>e  facilitation  of  business  the  jiiirlf- 
Tnents  frequently  sent  out  a  number  of  its  meni- 
l>ers  to  hmd  court  in  difTerent  places.  These  wert 
known  as  Grand  Jours  and  eonstituied,  prac- 
tically, eonrts  ef  assise. 

TIh'  ["difical  imp<irtancc  of  the  Parleinent  of 
Paris  dales  from  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  l  ud« 
Louis  XI.  it  l>egan  definitely  to  put  itself  into 
opposition  to  the  royal  will  in  matters  of  kgisls- 
tion  and  administration  by  attempting  to  modifr 
the  text  of  the  royal  edicts  submitted  to  it  t»r 
registration  (rnre^^is/rrfnotf)  or  by  rejecting  them 
altogether.   The  prooean  of  r^^ntioa,  which 
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in  the  T>eginiiii)f,'  w&a  merely  formal  nnd  largely 
in  the  nature  of  au  act  of  record,  bad  come  in 
time  to  t>e  ie<^:irded  by  the  Parlemeut  a«  essential 
for  the  vuliditv  of  all  royal  decrees.  The  kiq^t 
met  the  opposition  by  letten*  of  "jussion"  eom- 
manding  the  Parlcnient  to  register,  frequently, 
too,  by  inipriiionment  and  exile.  After  lfiU3  the 
eoninion  form  was  by  mean*  at  a  royal  bed  of 
justice  (q.v.),  wheie  ih«  icing  appeared  in  solemn 
state  and  ordered  the  Ptrlenwnt  to  register  the 
obnoxious  decree.  The  Parlemcnts  exercised 
great  influence  during  the  period  uf  the  civil  wars 
when  they  were  the  strongholds  of  Catholicism. 
Thejr  submitted,  however,  to  Henrjf  IV.  The 
Farlement  of  Paris  sought  to  assert  its  authority 
during  the  reipn  of  Lntii^  XlIT,,  htit  failed  before 
the  masterful  will  of  IJidielien.  luder  Ixiuis 
XIV.  Parlemeut.  aft<r  plavin^r  a  leading  part 
in  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  (q.v. ),  was  re- 
atrieted  entirely  to  its  judicial  functions.  After 
that  mmareh's  death,  however,  the  Parlement 
deelared  his  w9!  invalid,  and  vested  the  regency 
in  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Tliereafter  it  wa-^  en- 
gaged in  continuous  struggles  ugaiiist  llie  crown 
in  the  hope  of  regaining  its  former  power.  It 
was  conspicuous  in  the  Jansenisi  oouiwrnnr  in 
coiiBeetiott  with  the  Bull  Unlirenltus  (see  Jan- 
sexism),  and  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  •Te'snit'^, 
whose  expulsion  it  brought  about  witli  tlie  aid 
of  Madame  de  rompailour.  The  conflict  between 
the  Parlement  and  the  crown  culminated  in  the 
eoup  d'etat  of  1771,  when  the  Chancelor  Maupeou 
declared  all  the  ofHoes  of  the  Parlement  vacant 
and  organized  a  new  body  whose  authority  was 
greatly  curtailed  by  tbe  e>-tal)li-hnient  of  six 
superior  courts  in  tbe  ti-rritory  furmerly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Parlement.  Purchase  and 
fees  were  aboliftfaed,  but  the  principle  of  ine- 
movability  was  retained.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  tlic  eliange  was  on  tbe  whole  for  good,  the 
new  Parlement — the  Parlement  Mapeou,  as  it 
was  called — was  extremely  unpopular,  and  when 
Louis  XVI,  auceceded  to  the  throne  he  restored 
the  old  majrwtrates.  The  auarrels  with  the 
crown  nevertheless  continued,  the  Pnrlement 
making  it'^jdf  the  mouthpieee  of  the  new  ideas 
of  popular  rii;bts,  jiatioiial  sovereignty,  and 
tburough-going  reform.  Its  protestations,  how- 
ever, were  not  sincere,  ss  won  evidenced  at  the 
summoning  of  the  States-f^eneral,  in  1787,  when 
it  showed  itself  no  less  jealous  of  its  preroga- 
tives than  the  nobility  or  the  clergy.  It  lost 
thereby  the  popularity  which  it  had  enjnyed 
for  some  time,  and  in  170O  the  Parlement  of 
Paris,  with  tbe  provincial  parlements,  was  abol- 
ished by  the  National  Amiembly.  As  judicfail 
tribunals  tbe  Fremb  parlement^  take  a  very 
high  position  among  such  institutions  in  his- 
tory. Tlioii^'b  narrow  In  spirit  as  far  as  eon- 
cemed  their  privileges  as  a  caste,  thcj  never* 
thelem  dispensed  justice  in  an  admlrahle  man* 
ner,  and  were  lur^iely  instrumental  in  unifying' 
the  customary  law  of  France.  Consult  Voltaire, 
Hifiioirr  du  parlement  de  Pari*  (Paris,  1769)  : 
Dufey,  IJistoire,  acfps  ef  tTmonttnmee*  dea  par- 
JemeHtu  (vol.  ii.,  Paris,  182G) ;  Flanunernont,  Le 
ehancdier  Mmtpeou  «t  let  parlemmU  (Paris, 
1883), 

FABLEB,  purser. Plteb  (c.1333-c.1307K  The 
most  fsmous  and  successful  of  a  family  of  fler- 
man  architects.  He  was  bom  in  Gmtlnd  and  bis 
name  aeema  to  have  heen  cormpted  In  Bohemia 


from  Arlcr  to  Parler,  possibly  under  tbe  inlluence 
of  Parlierer  or  I'ulicr,  a  word  used  in  tbe  archi- 
tecture of  tbe  Middle  Ages,  signifying  'foreman.* 
Like  his  father,  Ueinrieh,  he  got  his  early  train- 
ing in  Cologne.  In  1356  he  was  architect  on  the 
Prague  (atiiedral,  of  which  he  built  tlie  ebuir. 
His  brother,  .ioHA.NNEK,  became  niat^U-'r  architect 
of  tbe  Cathedral  of  Freiburg  in  1339.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Yon  Gmttnd.  All  are  cfaMrilicd  by  Ktemm  in  the 
AUijonnne  deutsche  liiographir.  Consult  Xeu- 
wirth,  Peter  Parler  von  Omund  und  netne  Familic 
(PragiM,  1891). 

FA&LET  (OF.  pnrlrr.  turn  of  siiL-edi.  from 
parler,  to  speak,  from  ML.  parahuUirc,  tu  dis- 
course, from  Lnt.  parabola,  comparison,  speech, 
parable),  in  military  afTairs,  this  term  is  used 
to  describe  the  conversation  between  antagonists, 
which  may  be  introductory  to  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  burial  of  dead,  f>r  care  of  woundtnl  sol- 
diers*, llo-'tililirs  aii  1 1 '^i jiorariiy  sus]>eiuled  in 
the  vieinily  near  where  tbe  parley  takes  place. 
A  parley  is  usually  preceded  by  a  flag  of  tniOS, 
although  it  may  lie  preceded  by  a  roll  of  drmns, 
known  as  Jteating  »  parley. 

PABLET,  pirH,  Fbid.  The  pseudonym  of 
the  American  author  Samuel  Oriswold  Goodrich 

(q.v.). 

PARLIAMENT  (OF.,  Fr.  parhmat,  dis- 
course, conference,  legislature,  from  parler,  to 
speak).  The  name  of  the  legislative  assembly 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  legislative 
assemblies  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  previous  to 
tile  union  witli  Kn^dand  ilTOT  t  and  (ireat  Brit- 
ain (1801)  ret*peeiivt'ly  boic  tiie  name  of  Par- 
liament. This  is  also  the  desj^'nat  ion  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The  Parliaments 
(Parlements)  which  existed  in  France  before 
tbe  ilevolulion  of  1789  were  not  legislative, 
but  judicial  iKxlies.  Tlte  word  was  flrst  used 
by  Matthew  Paris  in  1240,  but  only  gradually 
replaced  the  terms  by  which  the  councils  of 
the  English  King  had  previously  been  known. 
Moreover,  even  when  so  called  Parliament  bad 
not  at  fii  ^t  the  privileges  and  fuin  tiotiH  wbii  b  it 
exercises  to-day.  Modem  Parliament  has  de- 
veloped hgr  slow  and  painful  degrees  from  the 
Witenagemot  of  Anglo-Saxon  times.  This  body 
was  composed  of  princes,  prelates,  ealdormen,  and 
a  varyin;;  number  <if  m'.al  nominee*?.  Tt  met 
thrice  yearly,  had  tbe  power  of  electing  and  de- 
posing kings,  gave  counsel  and  assent  in  all 
matters  of  legislation,'  and  was  the  supreme  court 
of  justice  for  the  kingdom.  It  was  in  no  sense  a 
representative  and  legislative  l>ody,  but,  as  the 
name  indicates,  a  council  of  iritan  or  wise  men, 
ai*sembled  to  advise  the  King,  .\fter  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  Witenagemot  gradually  lost  its  dM 
signiAeance  together  with  its  name,  and  uas 
merged  &i  the  Great  Council,  an  assembly  to 
which  In  theory  every  tenant-in-ehlef  of  the 
Kin;;  lielonged.  This  was  generally  attended 
only  liy  royal  officials,  the  great  j»rel)iles.  earls, 
ami  those  barons  who  were  individually  sum- 
moned. The  powers  of  the  body  were  ttiree:  it 
held  a  somewhat  loose  control  over  taxes,  it  gave 
consent  to  laws  propo-.i  rl  by  the  King,  and  it 
acted  as  a  eourt  of  justie**.  The  flr>it  function 
l>ecame  of  some  im|)ortance  by  tbe  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  idea  that  taxation  and 
represeniatioo  go  hand  in  Imad  flrst  germinated; 
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the  second  wua  exercised  to  good  purpose  in 
great  crises  like  tlie  conllict  between  lit-urj^  11. 
and  Thouiaft  &  IJccket;  but  the  third  developcil 
earliest  and  gave  tbe  CouucU  ii»  peouliar  char- 
acter. 

With  the  ftrantinf,'  of  tlic  Crrat  Cliarter  on 
June  15,  121a,  by  Ivinij;  Joliii,  the  national  as- 
sembly entered  upon  it->  cliief  period  of  transi- 
tion. <See  Magj(a  Cuabta.)  The  couuuons, 
especially  the  cittMna  «f  London,  had  given  im- 
portant nid  to  the  barons  in  their  struggle,  and 
the  latter  obtained  certain  privileges,  personal 
ami  eoiiiiiiereial.  for  them.  More  iii)|)ortant  waa 
tlie  fact  that  for  the  &rst  time  the  uoblea  and 
commons  were  thua  united  against  the  CsQUil. 
The  Great  Charter  provided  that  aeutage,  a 
form  of  feudal  taxation  liitlierto  exacted  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Kiupr.  shouM  no  lon^jer  Ixj  levied 
without  the  consent  of  the  Great  Council,  which 
was  to  be  summoned  forty  days  before  tlie  aj) 
pointed  date  for  meeting,  «o  that  all  might  have 
time  to  attend.  The  documcBt  took  no  notice  of 
the  rpprcstntutlvt-  principle,  howpver,  and  the 
nuuor  baruns  .sulisequentl y  rei:ari!eil  themselves 
as  exempt  froni  nttcmlanee  at  tlie  (Ireat  ('ouncil 
becauae  they  were  no  Ionizer  entitled  to  summons 
by  epeeial  writ.  But,  curiously  enough,  John  had 
already  recognized  the  priocipM  of  KprCMntation 
in  1213  when  he  summoned  to  the  Cbttnell  of 
Saint  Albans  the  ree%'e  and  four  men  from  eoch 
vill  on  the  royal  demesne.  This  is  the  first  oc- 
oaeiOD  where  all  three  estates,  nobles,  clergy,  and 
eommonSr  sat  together.  Recognition  had  thus 
been  gained  for  the  ideaa  of  representation,  elec- 
tion, and  concentration  in  a  central  assembly, 
bat  until  1254  the  PX{>eriment  seemed  abortive. 
In  that  year  Queen  Kleanor  and  Karl  llicliard  of 
Cornwall,  r^nt«  during  the  absence  of  Henry 
III.  in  Gaecony,  called  a  council  to  meet  at  VN'est- 
minster,  at  which  were  present  two  kni^ta 
chosen  from  each  shire.  This  element  W9M  to  be 
of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  Par- 
liament, since  the  knights  of  the  shire  hence- 
forth furnished  leaders  for  the  commons,  and, 
many  of  them  bduig  nearly  related  to  the  noblea, 
they  enabled  the  tww  estates  to  unite  in  oppoei- 
tioii  to  tlie  frown.  This  was  a  most  important 
elleet  of  the  rule  of  primogeniture  which,  cijn- 
trary  to  the  custom  on  the  Continent,  was  in 
strict  force  in  Enghind.  The  younger  sons  of 
the  nobility  were  usually  country  gentlemen 
and  thus  s.  rvml  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
noblfs  auil  the  commons. 

In  spite  of  the  part  plny.  d  liy  tlie  commonalty 
in  these  early  attempts  at  iun«litulioual  reform, 
the  tendency  of  the  time  was  oligarchical.  This 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  struggle  between  Henry 
III.  and  Simon  d«  Montfort  (qq  v.).  Thongh 
in  tlir  (  I'lirso  of  it  .ti-*ii\i-tinn  was  ftr-^t  ninflr  ho- 
iwttm  the  represent  at  iveH  of  shires  and  of 
boroufrhs,  Simon  called  upon  the  commons  only 
to  further  his  ambitious  plans,  and  even  then  gave 
them  no  voice  in  the  formation  of  his  govern- 

111. -nta!  srlirnie,  Tn  1"2.''2  a  form  of  provi- 
fioiial  yovernriKuL  wan  lalilied.  embodied  in  the 
Provision-^  of  Oxford  (q.v.),  which  wn^<  distinctly 
oligarchical  and  nltopether  nniatisfnctory.  In 
1261  the  barons  under  the  leadership  of  Simon 
smnmom'^l  three  kniKht**  from  each  shire  south  of 
the  Trent  to  the  autnmn  Parliament  at  Saint 
Albans  to  eonsi<ler  the  Prnvi-ions.  The  Kinp. 
not  to  be  outdone,  summoned  the  same  knights  to 
Windsor,  with  the  result  that  neither  council 


was  held.  Three  years  later,  after  the  hattltj  of 
].ewos,  Simon  gathered  his  tin^t  I'arliamcnt,  to 
w  hich  somewhat  extended  powers  were  granted. 
It  is  with  the  Farliament  of  Westminster,  how- 
ever, which  met  in  January,  that  Simoo^ 
name  is  especially  connected.  To  thi-  n«*enibt_v 
were  summoned  not  only  two  kui^'lits  from  eacu 
tihire,  but  also  two  burgesses  or  eitiAiia  from 
twenty-one  boroughs  or  cities  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  writ.  Thus  for  the  first  time  the 
third  estate,  made  up  of  county  freeholders  aid 
burgesses,  was  fully  represented  in  a  national 
assembly.  Nevertheless,  the  imporlamv  of  Mont- 
fort's  act  has  been  somewhat  cxi&ggerated.  U 
the  fir^t  place,  the  Parliament  was  not  truly  rtp- 
resratativa.  Of  the  lords,  who  as  a  whole  wm 
unfavorable  to  his  came,  only  five  earls  and 
eif;hteen  liarons  were  summuned,  while  of  tW 
ckrgj',  who  were  his  supporters,  there  was  a 
very  disproportionate  number.  Furthermore,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Farliamentarv  represen- 
tation of  the  third  estate  waa  intended  to  be  ptr- 
manent.  Yet  Simon  cleverly  adapted  exi-tin? 
materials  to  his  own  ends  and  showeil  the  liut^ 
on  which  a  real  Parliament  was  to  he  formed. 
Meanwhile  there  was  developing  on  the  part  of 
the  commona  m  tendency  toward  oi^ranized  op- 
position to  excessive  taxation  and  a  aomevkhat 
indefinite  theory  that  a  grant  of  supply  should 
receivethecoris.i  l  f  I'ariiameut.  It  wasa>1-|i 
in  advance  that  Henry  ill.  recognizufd  the  necM- 
eity  of  support  from  the  barons  and  that  both 
parties  no  longer  ignored  the  rights  of  the  town*. 

To  Edward  I.  belongs  the  honor  of  completing 
tlie  work  of  foundiuf;  Parliament.  |)uriii;.'  flu' 
lirst  twenty  yearn  of  hin  rei^jji.  tliough  there  was 
no  important  advance,  he  summoned  representa- 
tive assemblies  occasionally.  Whether  oonaekmi- 
ly  or  not,  he  seems  to  have  been  experimenting  is 
order  to  determine  the  jiroper  representation  of 
the  various  classes  which  had  crystallized  durine 
the  struggle  of  the  laai  reign.  In  121M  the  right 
of  the  clergy  to  give  oonsent  to  taxation  was  for- 
mally admowle^^.  In  the  followlnf;  y«ar  Ed- 
ward was  be.sct  with  difficnlties  on  acoiunt  of 
his  wars  with  Wales  and  Fraiice.  lie  ut«<l<d 
money,  and  8c<<iriiin;Tly  j«ummoned  representa- 
tives of  the  three  ei&tates  the  consent  of  wbkli 
had  become  essential  in  the  matter  of  taxatioa. 
This  assemMy.  which  met  in  November,  i* 
known  as  the  Model  I'arliaiiient .  To  it  raii>e, 
aside  from  the  bishops  and  tlie  abbots,  tlie  esrN 
and  the  barons,  two  knights  from  each  of  3T 
shires  and  representatives  of  1 10  cities  and 
boroughs.  The  Tarlianjcnt  was  held  at  West- 
minster, which  liei  anie  from  this  time  the  regular 
meeting  place  of  tlie  assi  inbly.  1  liat  rarli  nnent 
was  not  formed  into  three  chamlM  rs  rathtr  than 
into  two  waa  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  lower 
clerg}-,  who  soon  withdrew  and  voted  great* 
of  money  in  their  own  assembly  or  CoBvees- 
tion.  It  wa--  not  till  the  ri  i;.'n  i  f  K<iwaril  111 
that  the  definite  separation  into  two  ilouM^  twk 
place.  The  knighta  at  first  vacillated  betw«« 
the  lords  and  the  commons,  but  in  1332  is  fouad 
the  first  clear  reference  to  the  arrsngeaMat 
wlii.  h  after  l.131>  was  ]>ernuineiit.  the  lords  form 
ing  the  Upper  House,  the  knights  and  burge^ 
tli^  Lower. 

if  the  thirteriith  century  marks  the  formatioB. 
the  fourti>enth  eentury  i«  «*pecially  notable 
the  devdcpment  «f  tha  privilegea  of  PariiaaMfc 
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In  1SS8  Bdmird  II.  definitely  edcnowledged  that 
**tbe  matters  which  are  to  b«  established  for  the 
estate  of  our  lord  the  King  and  of  )iia  hcira,  and 
for  the  estate  of  tiie  rculin  uiui  of  the  p«H)ple, 
shall  be  treated,  accorded,  and  established  in 
parlUuneato  bv  our  lord  the  King,  and  by 
tb«  MMoft  of  UM  prelatM,  «arla«  and  Earone,  and 
the  eontmoiMlty  w  the  radni.**  Thoagh  the  po- 
sition of  the  lunl.H  and  commons  wan  tlu-rtViy  rvc- 
ugni^ed,  tlte  latUir  had  yet  to  struggle  fur  actual 
power.  Laws  were  still  made  by  means  of  pe- 
titione  to  the  King,  and  only  the  KiuA  could 
proelaim  them.  A  purely  formal  surviTaTof  this 
condition  explains  tlu'  plintseologj-  of  the  laws  in 
our  own  time,  wliicli,  lu't-ordiiif,'  to  the  steii'o- 
typfd  prt'iiinble,  uhvavs  t'liiiinutc  from  the  ("niwii, 
Parlianiriit  merely  consenting.  The  Hundred 
Yeata'  Wur  (q.v.)  still  further  increased  the 
power  of  Parliament,  becauM  ol  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  the  people  to  meet  the  enormous 
cxjM-iisfs  wilic-li  it  (.'iitiiilfd  ujion  the  Goveninunt. 
The  advance  in  privilege  during  the  period  from 
tlM  aoeevion  of  Edward  II.  to  the  death  of  Henry 
V.  wMj  be  ■ummariEed  a«  followe;  (1)  Bt  tbe 
ordinance  of  1811,  succeeded  by  the  acta  of 
1330  nnd  1362,  it  became  the  rule  to  summon 
Pnriiaments  every  year.  Thi?<  jirovision  was 
often  evaded;  but  regular  and  fncjuont  assem- 
blies were  nevertheless  held  throughout  the  four- 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  (2)  From  1340 
taxation  without  the  consent  of  both  Houses  was 
illegal.  (3)  After  1407  the  Commons  pos- 
sessed the  preponderating  voice  in  nialvinij  money 
grants.  (4)  Parliament  began  to  exercise  the 
right  of  supervising  expenditure,  which  involved 
not  cMily  the  audit  of  accounts^  but  .  also  the  im- 
peachment of  royal  ofBdals.  Tliie  was  first  done 
by  the  Good  Parliament  (q.v.)  in  1376,  and  con 
stituted  au  curly  but  important  step  toward 
ministerial  responsibility. 
■  The  Wars  of  tbe  Boms  proved  in  a  manner 
detrimental  to  the  development  of  Pnrliament, 
since  the  destruction  of  the  jviwcrful  nobles  left 
the  commons  unaided  iu  their  struggles  against 
the  Crown.  Vet  the  introduction  of  legislation 
by  means  of  bills  instead  of  petitions  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VL  really  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
subsequent  power  of  Parliament.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Tudor  period  Parliament  wns 
denied  even  the  semblance  of  ]io\vcr,  but  Thomas 
Cromwell  showed  Henry  VI H.  the  way  to  use  it 
for  his  own  ends  while  observing  the  letter  of 
the  law.  SnlMc^uently  the  Tudors  were  deapota 
hy  means  of  their  control  over  Parliament.  The 
course  they  followed  was  this:  (1)  Occasionally 
they  employed  the  old  devii'e  of  dispensing  with 
Parliament  altogether;  but  (2)  they  found  :i 
safer  method  in  creating  a  number  of  small 
borouf^s,  later  called  'rotten  boroughs,'  and 
narrowing  the  right  of  franchise;  (3)  they  se- 
cured the  nomination  of  tlie  Speaker  of  the 
Coinnions  and  ma<ie  tlie  Secretary  of  State  a 
member  of  that  body;  (4)  as  a  Inst  resort  thry 
fell  hack  upon  tbe  royal  preropitive  of  govern 
ment  by  proclamation.  The  Reformation  also 
worked  toward  the  same  end.  since  the  loss  of 
the  27  abbots  and  jiriors  to  t)io  Upper  TTniHi- left 
the  temporal  pecm  in  the  niajnrity  and  gave  the 
Crown  tho  Opportimity  of  controlling  the  lords 
by  means  of  new  creations  by  letters  patent.  At 
first  temporal  peera  had  been  the  gn»t  traants- 
in -chief :  from  the  time  of  .John  they  were  those 
barons  who  received  personal  summons  to  the 


Oreat  Gouneil;  under  Edward  L  such  barons 

were  ronfirnied  in  their  hereditary  rights;  but 
not  till  the  device  of  creation  by  letters  patent 
was  established  did  tlie  hereditary  pe<rage  in 
the  modern  seiu»e  appear.  Instances  of  t^ueli 
creations  are  found  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  but  they  were  rare  till  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  Since  the  Reformation  the  spiritual 
lords  have  been  the  two  archbishops  and  the 
several  bishops  holding  English  diwest**.  in  con- 
nection with  the  House  of  Ixtrds  it  is  necemary 
to  note  tbe  peculiar  function  oi  acting  as  a 
court  of  last  resort,  a  right  which  it  hais  kept 
'-iii  r  rtii  :i  j;r!raf ion  of  the  Privy  Council  froin 
i '. 1 1  1 1-1  I  U  III  in  the  reign  of  Kiehard  II. 

W  I'  h  tiie  accession  of  .lames  I.  (q.v.)  in  I0O3 
begun  the  last  great  struggle  between  Parliament 
and  the  Crown.  The  Tudors  had  been  able  to 
retain  their  personal  popularity  and  to  rule 
somewhat  despotically  because  they  held  to  a 
definite  public  policy.  'I'lie  Stuarts,  in  default  of 
this,  obstinately  Ui^Herled  the  principle  of  divine 
right,  which  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
Puritan  Fisrty,  at  that  time  just  becoming  strong. 
Moreover,  Jiunes  was  a  foreigner  and  understood 
the  needs  of  Scotland  better  than  those  of  Eng- 
land. The  struggle  with  Parliament  continued 
throughout  his  reign  and  that  of  his  son,  Charles  I. 
(q.v.),  resulting  in  the  Great  Civil  War  and 
the  rule  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (cj.v.).  The  strife 
centred  aliout  the  right  of  taxation  and  the  right 
to  impeach  royal  officials.  In  both  of  these  mat- 
ters the  House  of  Commons  ultimately  won 
a  complete  victory,  as  also  in  the  subsidiary 
question  of  the  inviolabilitar  of  its  ow-n  members. 
Though  the  army  was  all-powerful  during  the 
Protectorate  itself,  the  Itestorstion  found  Par- 
liament in  possession  of  tiie  riglits  for  which  it 
had  long  struggled.  TIk-  reign  of  Charles  II. 
was  strictly  Parliamentary,  at  least  as  far  as 
outward  forms  went,  and  freedom  of  speech  in 
Parliament  was  deflnitdy  estsblisbed.  In  this 
reign,  moreover,  the  influence  of  the  Lower  House 
was  vastly  increased  by  the  provision  that  bills 
for  the  grant  of  sup]>lies  must  not  be  amended  by 
the  I^ords.  With  Charles  II.  also  appeared  the 
Cabinet,  or  body  of  ministers  who  lead  Parlia- 
ment and  are  responsible  to  it,  though  as  y«t  this 
represented  no  definite  party  or  system.  The 
number  of  memh*  rs  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
England  and  \\:(les,  which  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  Crown  in  preceding  reigns,  now 
became  fixed  at  S13.  This  rigidity  increased  the 
abuM  of  rotten  boroughs,  while  new  centres  of 
population  remnincd  unrepresented.  The  loss 
of  it«  jM»wer  of  creating  bnnpiiglis  was  a  serious 
blow  to  the  Cnnsn,  but  it  still  enjnycd  great  in- 
fluence by  means  of  appointment  to  hicrutive  of- 
fices and  even  groeeer  forms  of  bribery. 

Though  the  Revolution  of  1088  was  hardly  due 
to  Parliamentary  struggles,  its  efTect  upon  the 
de\ I'll  i|)iiicnt  of  the  ]M>\vcrs  of  I'arl  ia?iient  was 
far  reaching.  The  Hill  of  Hight.s  \  l(»HJ»)  marked 
the  end  of  the  long  struggle  l)etween  the  Crown 
and  the  Lt^lature,  and  established  the  principle 
that  the  right  of  tbe  throne  depends  on  Parlia- 
mentary recognition.  This  was  more  charly 
shown  in  1701  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which 
vest*-*!  the  Crown  in  the  Protei^tnnt  su(>  i--ion. 
By  the  Triennial  Act  of  1004  the  life  of  Parlia- 
ment was  limited  to  three  years.  This  did  away 
Willi  the  possibility  of  the  Kinpr  keeping  a  sub- 
servient Parliament  in  existence  after  it  had  lost 
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till'  confiilfiirc  of  tin-  nntiiiii.  The  limit  was  ex- 
tended to  seven  years  by  the  Septennial  Act  of 
1716,  which  in  still  in  force.  The  eighteenth  oen- 
tuxy  is  notable  for  the  complete  develo{Hnent  of 
the  party  system,  though  the  Whigs  and  Tories 
li;i(l  pxisteii  umiiT  tlu-st'  names  siiKt>  1G70.  In 
conavction  with  the  rii^e  uf  ]mrties  appeared  tlit: 
completely  developed  Cabinet  government,  where- 
by tlie  Crown  is  compelled  to  select  its  joinirten 
from  the  dominant  party  in  the  Houae  of  Cooci- 
mons.  Tlie  fact  that  George  I.  was  a  foreigner 
and  unable  to  speak  English  had  much  to  do  with 
this  iliaii;.'!'  in  govemnieut.  George  111.  (q.v.), 
indet'tl,  tri»«d  to  create  a  party  of  his  own,  but 
failed.  Henceforth  the  maxim  that  'the  King 
x^gM  but  does  not  govern'  repreaents  the  spirit 
of  the  EBRlifih  Constitution.  In  1707,  bj  the 
union  of  ScntlimJ  with  England  and  Walrs  to 
form  the  Kixigdoui  ui  Great  Hritain,  certain 
chailgiM  were  made  in  the  eompoi^ition  of  Parlia.- 
ment.  Bootland  received  45  meinbera  in  the 
House  of  Oonunons,  while  its  peers  were  to  elect 
for  everj'  Parliament  16  represent ntivt^i  front 
their  nunilxr  to  sit  in  the  l.'pjior  Houi>e.  As  the 
Crown  \sas  rf-irniiu-d  from  creating  new  peers 
for  Scotland,  the  Scottisib  peenij^  is  gradually 
becoming  extinct.  In  1800  the  Irish  Parliament 
nhw  eeiiaed  to  have  a  separate  existence,  and 
Ireland  was  to  be  represented  in  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  hy  one  of  the  fou* 
arehbishops  and  three  of  the  )')ghteen  bishops 
sitting  by  rotation  of  sessions,  by  28  temporal 
lords  elected  for  life  by  the  Irish  peerage  and 
by  100  merabera  of  the  Houm  of  Coinnions.  The 
Rpiritual  lords  lost  their  seat?<  in  ISTO,  hnwcvpr. 
in  consequence  of  tlie  dise.stablishmeut  of  the 
Irish  Church. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Piariianietttaiy  corruption  benune  notoriously 
prevalent.  In  1793  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had 
eleven  seats  for  rotten  boroughs  in  his  gift,  and 
many  other  wealthy  men  were  answerable  for  a 
leaser  niunber.  Momtvert  maoy  great  towns  had 
no  lepnaentatives  whatever  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Aftcfr  varknii  abortive  attempta  at 
the  reform  of  Pavtiamelltary  representation  by 
the  yoiinijer  Williain  Pitt  and  others,  the 
question  became  acute  at  the  close  of  the 
>ia|H>leunic  wars  and  did  not  cease  to  agitate 
the  kingdom  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nine* 
tcenth  century.  legislative  measures  began 
with  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  which  was 
pa.Hsed  after  the  opposition  of  the  peers  had  been 
ovenoim-  ti\  the  tliient  of  numerous  creations. 
This  aei  eonipletely  reiiiotleled  Parliament,  la 
Kngliind  143  votes  were  taken  from  boroughs  and 
redistributed  among  the  counties  and  large  towns. 
The  county  fmtiehi<*e  was  giv«ii  to  frwhoMers 
or  c<;ipyhi»lil(r-  to  the  value  of  flO  n  year,  to 
leaseholder.-^  fur  tueiiiy  yi'!u>*  \viio?(e  nnniial  rent 
was  £50,  and  to  tenants"  at  will  who  paid  £60  a 
year.  The  borough  irancbiae  was  raven  to  all 
holders  of  iiouses  to  the  annual  value  of  £10. 
For  Scotland  the  numlm-  of  members  whs  in- 
creased from  45  to  .53,  of  whom  30  were  to  sit  for 
the  eountii  -  atid  _M  lor  the  cities  and  boroughs. 
Tlie  county  frnnchi.-*  was  given  to  all  holders  of 
pniperty  to  the  annual  value  of  £10,  while  the 
borough  franchise  was  made  the  same  as  that  of 
England.  For  Ireland  the  number  of  members 
was  raise<l  from  100  to  \05  !'<i(h  the  hornni.'h 
franchise  and  tbe  county  frnneliise  were  given  as 
in  England,  except  that  tbe  occupation  franehiso 


in  the  counties  was  limited  to  holders  of  land  to 
the  value  of  £20  per  annum.  This  provision  was 
destgnod  to  prevent  the  control  of  the  prie-vt«, 
who  were  much  feared  after  tbe  Catholic  Eotsa- 
cipation  Act  of  1820.  With  the  Reform  Bill  the 
jiarties  took  new  names,  the  Tories  being  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Conservatives,  the  Whigs  by  th« 
Lilx-rals.  Since  then  Parliament  has  undergone 
little  change  ba,  its  eooential  features,  th«i|h 
several  reform  acts  haTe  been  mummL   fn  IMT 

Itousehold  sufTrap'  was  establi^ned  in  l>on>u<;hi. 
with  a  lodj:er  franehise  at  a  value  of  £10;  m 
tlie  counties  i-xisling  qualitieations  were  reduced 
by  one-half  and  an  occupation  franchise  at  Hi 
was  created.  Tliere  was  also  a  slight  redistribu- 
tion of  seats.  Id  1872  voting  by  secret  ballot 
was  established.  In  1884  there  was  a  thorough 
redistribution  of  seats,  with  an  attempt  to  make 
equal  electoral  districts,  and  an  assimilation  of 
the  county  and  borough  franchises.  In  1885  the 
franchise  was  again  somewhat  extended  ao  that 
at  present  then  is  nearly  universat  sufFrace  la 
Great  Britain  and  Irelaiuf  Me  tTTi'  hile  tbe  Uou«e 
of  Commons  has  l)econie  ov  lai  die  nio'»t  impor- 
tant branch  of  tlie  (Government.  It  rules  th* 
country  absolutely  and  is  quickly  responsive  to 
popular  demands.  The  following  table  lUustratcs 
the  oemposition  of  tbe  House  of  CoinaKnis  is 
IMS: 
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Details  conoeniiDg  the  existing  system  of  par- 
liamentary government  will  be  found  in  the 
Ejection  Government  under  Gbeat  Barratx, 
but  somethinf:  remains  to  be  said  of  certiiin 
customs  of  Parliament.  The  Houses  of  I'arlia 
ment  or  New  Palaee  of  Westminster,  in  which 
Parliament  sits,  vmre  opened  in  1852,  thou^ 
the  aasemMy  has  had  its  abodtf  on  that  site  ter 
«iix  centuries.  The  former  huilding  was  destroyej 
liy  lire  in  1S.'^4.  The  Cuumions'  Chamber  i» 
in  the  north  side  of  the  building,  the  LordV 
in  the  south.  About  them  are  the  rettrioft 
rooms  of  their  res]iective  members,  and  tbe  resi- 
dences and  bureaus  of  their  ofTicials,  aside  from 
a  great  number  of  other  apartments.  Unle*s 
fiooiicr  dissolved,  a  Parliament  la>ts  for  >e\.r 
years.  It  meets  about  the  middle  of  Januanr 
«.r  early  in  February,  and  when  it  has  completed 
its  work  it  is  prorogued,  thoHgh  either  House 
may  adjourn  for  a  short  time  on  its  own  inttia- 
ti\e.  lUisine-s  is  now  rarely  completed  Ixfore 
.\u;,'<ist  or  September.  A  new  iVrli.iiiuiit  is 
t»]'ci)ed  imposing  ceremonies,  the  hour  fiwd 

being  usually  two  o'clock.  In  the  morning  the 
vaults  are  Seavebed  for  pos-^^ible  bombs  and  the 
like,  in  memory  of  ibe  plot  of  tiuy  Fawke# 
(q.v.).  By  one  oVloek  every  in  the  House 
t'f  ( onmion-  is  iH-eupie<i,  since  there  are  many 
more  meiiiU>rs  than  seats.  The  members  of  the 
Government  party  occupy  the  benches — there 
aiv  no  desks — to  the  right  of  the  SpealceT;  the 
members  of  the  Opposition  those  to  tbe  left  A 
member  secures  a  seat  by  placing  upon  it  hi* 
hat.  or  since  1895  a  card  marked  with  his  oanw. 
Tlie  House  ia  opened  by  the  clerk,  who  ia  eVai^ 
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HMD  till  tb0  Speaker  is  daeted.  The  flnt  in* 
oideiit  of  the  MBeioii  ie  the  •uannoiuiig  of  the 

rommons  to  the  Petrs'  Chamber  by  the  Black 
Kod,  the  tiif8sfii^'er  of  the  Upper  House,  to  heur 
the  roynl  im-Hyuf^".  Whun  tlio  King  dtx-s  not 
open  Jforliaiuent  in  peraon,  ihi«  is  read  by  the 
Lord  ChaiMellor.  Bctoie  the  actual  reading  of 
the  King's  speech,  the  Commons  return  to  their 
own  chamber  to  elect  a  Spcakpr.  The  Speaker 
is  not  a  party  leader,  uh  in  the  I  nitfd  States, 
but  is  suppooed  to  be  strictly  itupartial,  and  is 
ilsttally  lefleeted  Mgatdkes  of  the  party  in 
power.  He  receives  an  anniial  eaiaiy  of  iHOOOt 
and  hae  some  perquisites,  such  as  an  official  reel- 
dence.  He  ranks  as  first  commoner,  and  when 
he  retirpH  hp  in  usually  rowanled  with  a  pe«»rape 
and  a  yearly  pension  of  £4000.  Thr  cliairnian  of 
the  House  of  Lords  is  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whose 
offidal  seat  is  the  eelehrated  Woolsack.  He  is 
ordinarily  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Most  of 
the  measures  introduced  into  Parliament  are 
I  run  nt  bills,  and  a  vote  ia  taken  by  the 
uienit>er:s  passing  out  of  ditferent  doors  into  the 
lobby  and  being  counted  in  ttie  prnci-ns.  Each 
parly  has  designated  members,  koo^s  n  as  'whipau' 
who  gather  the  party  forces  fbr  ini)K)rt«nt  df- 
visions  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Besideti  the  u^ueral  histories,  which  will  he 
found  in  the  bibliography  under  (iuKAT  Britain, 
oonsiilt:  Oneist,  The  English  ParliameHt  in  Its 
fVonsfoniMfunis  of  a  Thomand  Tean,  Eng. 
trans.  (4th  ed.,  London.  180.'5)  ;  Smith,  History 
of  the  English  Parltammt  ( il>..  18ft2)  ;  Skottowe, 
.4  Short  Hiit(,rf/  of  ['iirlinv\nit  (ili.,  188(1)  ; 
Dickinson,  The  Development  of  Parliament  Dur- 
ing the  tlineteenth  CetOurif  (ib.,  1895).  For 
the  inaar  iateresting  eostmii  of  I^rliament  and 
its  method  of  wotk,  consult  UacDonagh,  Tht 
Book  of  Parliament  (ib.,  1897). 

PABLIAKEMT,  Houses  or,  or  New  Palacb 
or  Westuinsteb.  The  scat  of  the  British  legis- 
lature, a  great  ina>^s  of  l>uildinf,'s  on  the  'I  Inunes 
in  liondon,  built  at  a  cost  of  #15.U00,tK)U  after 
plans  by  Sir  Charles  Barry  on  the  site  of  the 

rrious  buildioig,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
1834.  The  emfloe  covers  an  area  of  eight 
acres,  and  contains  1100  apartments,  100  stair- 
eases,  and  1 1  courts.  The  exterior,  in  rich  late- 
(Jotliie  style,  is  made  impressive  by  three  massive 
towers:  V'ictoria  Tower.  340  feet  huh;  Middle 
Tower,  300  feat  high ;  and  Saint  Stephen's  or  the 
Clock  Tower.  318  feet  high.  The  latter  contains 
a  clock  with  dials  23  feet  in  diameter,  and  a 
great  bell,  'Big  Ben,'  weighing  13  tons.  The  in- 
terior is  fitted  up  with  much  maipificcnce.  In 
it  are  the  sumptuous  Houso  of  Peers  and  the 
simpler  House  of  CocBmons,  an  oetaooiial  een* 
traf  hall.  Saint  Stephen's  Hall  on  ue  site  of 
f^aint  Stephen's  Chapel,  the  former  meet inj;  place 
of  the  ComnKins,  the  residence  of  the  S[H>»ker 
and  other  otlieials,  tlie  lihraries.  eonimilte*'  rooms, 
and  lobbies  connected  with  the  two  Houses,  and 
ofhees.  With  the  ediflco  ia  connected  Westminster 
Hall  (q.v.).  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy 
the  palace  by  explosions  of  dynamite  was  made 
in  1885.  For  illustration,  see  Plate  aceompaajr- 
ing  the  article  LoKuox. 

PABLIAKENTABY  LAW.  Tlie  ljo<ly  of 
rules  and  precedents  regulating  the  pnxedure  of 
deliberative  assemhlie''.  Certnin  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary proo«Klure  have  ah\ays  been  foundneces- 
iary  for  the  accompliahmeni  ol  the  purposes  to 
▼ou  XUI.— 47. 


which  deliberative  aaeemblics  are  called.  EnerK 
enee  has  shown  that  restrictions  must  be  piaoed 

on  individual  mend)ers  in  the  general  interest  of 
the  whole  body ;  that  mere  customary  mien  are  in- 
autlieient,  and  hence  regular  parliamentary  codes 
must  be  prepared  for  the  government  of  delibera- 
tive assemblies.  I  a  the  United  States  this  has- 
become  almost  a  distinct  branch  of  the  law,  and 
its  mastery  is  highly  tmseutial  to  the  success 
of  the  legi^<lator.  The  necessar  v  i  :li  ers  of  a  de- 
liberative assembly  are  a  chainmin,  usually 
called  Speaker,  president,  or  moderator,  and  a 
secretary  or  clerk.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  pre* 
siding  offiotr  to  call  the  meeting  to  order;  to 
state  clearly  all  questions  brought  l>efure  the 
assembly;  to  put  motions  properly  made  and  in 
their  proper  order;  to  preserve  order  and  enforce 
the  rules  of  procedure;  and  decide  questions  of 
order  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  whole 
assembly.  These  are  his  primary  duties,  but  be 
may  in  addition  participate  in  debate  n<^  any 
otiier  meml>er,  and  vote  in  csi.^i  ni  u  tir.  It  is 
tise  duly  of  the  secretary  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting,  including  a  correet 
statement  of  ererr  motion  made  and  the  mamior 
in  whidi  it  was  disposed  of;  the  names  of  mem* 
hers  of  nil  coniinittws  appointed;  n  true  copy  of 
every  resolution  pas.sed  with  the  aliirnialive  aud 
negative  votes  cast  therefor,  etc. 

Business  is  or  should  be  brought  before  an 
assonblj  bj  motion  of  a  member  or  in  the  form 

of  a  resolution  which  is  presented  by  a  member 
who  at  once  moves  its  adoption.  If  it  is  a  mass 
mcH'tinp  called  for  a  particular  |nirpose,  a  motion 
is  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  chairman,  who, 
upon  taking  the  chair,  asks  for  a  statement  of 
the  purpose  for  which  the  meeting  is  called.  A 
proposition  which  Is  presented  to  an  assembly 
IS  usually  called  a  viotion  if  it  relates  to  a  mat- 
ter of  secondary  importance;  and  a  resolution, 
if  of  greater  importance.  The  difference  is  of  no 
practical  oonscqueace,  however,  since  a  resolution 
may  l)e  offefca  as  a  motion  and  a  motion  may 
he  jire-ented  in  the  form  of  a  resolution.  The 
niejnln'r  npon  whiwte  motion  the  suL>j«'ct  under 
discnssion  was  broii^rlit  before  fh<'  ass<'mb]y.  or 
uputi  whose  re|>ort  the  conclusion  of  a  committee 
is  presented,  is  entitled  to  be  recognized  as  haT» 
ing  the  floor,  although  another  member  may  have 
already  risen  and  addremed  the  chair.  No  mem- 
l)cr  who  has  once  had  the  flfMir  is  again  entitled 
to  it  while  the  same  qiie:>tion  is  Ix-fure  iiic  a»iscni- 
bly  so  long  as  any  member  who  has  not  spoken 
clnims  ihn'.  privilege  of  the  floor.  From  the  de- 
ci.sion  of  the  cbnirman  as  to  the  claim  of  two 
members  for  the  floor  an  appeal  may  be  taken,  or, 
in  first  instance,  the  chairman  may  refer  the 
question  direct iy  to  the  asst-inbly  for  decision. 
It  is  the  custom,  except  in  the  United  States 
Congre.<i.s,  to  require  impqrtant  motions  to  ho 
sectuided  as  a  means  of  as^uranee  tiiat  the  meaa. 
ure  has  the  support  of  more  tluw  one  member. 
The  motion  is  often  secfmded  as  n.  matter  of 
eoiirsf,  even  though  the  person  seconding  it  may 
not  favor  it.  After  the  motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded,  the  chairman  dearly  states  it  to 
the  assembly  and  then  tecognises  the  author  of 
the  motion  as  entitled  to  the  floor  if  he  wishes  to 
(  laim  it.  otherwise  the  first  member  who  rises 
and  addresses  the  chair.  Tin'  iiui  -tioti  now 
before  the  assemldy  and  cannot  b<e  withdrawn  or 
modified  by  the  mover,  if  any  member  objects, 
caeepi  by  obtaiaing  leave  from  the  assembly  or 
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by  moving  an  amendment.  Before  the  chair  has 
put  the  question,  however,  the  mover  may  with- 
draw it  without  the  conBent  of  the  a.asembly. 

The  question  on  the  adoption  of  a  motion  or 
resolution  is  usually  knovi-n  as  the  main  question, 
and  during  the  oonsideration  of  it  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  'tin  r  qucr^tion  is  not  permissible,  but 
it  is  allf^wable  to  make  subsidiarv  jDKitions  that 
may  aid  in  disposing  of  the  main  quaotion,  or 
aueli  aa  ariw  ineidentally  in  tlia  eouna  of  tiie 
consideration  of  the  main  qnestlon,  or  each  aa 
relate  to  the  rnlos  of  pnxvdure,  the  privileges 
of  members,  or  the  torniination  of  tlie  meeting. 
Among  the  subnidiarv  motions  for  disposinj;  of 
the  main  question,  all  of  which  must  be  decided 
before  the  main  queation  can  be  acted  upon,  are: 
First  in  precedence,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table.  The  purpose  of  this  motion  is  to  postpone 
further  consideration  of  the  question  until  some 
future  time,  witeu  it  m&y  again  be  t&k&u  u]>, 
which  would  not  be  allowable  had  the  questiim 
been  d«"p«—^  of  by  a  motion  to  postpone  either 
deflaitelyw  indefinitely.  This  is  a  common  method 
of  suppressing  a  question,  nn  !  i-^  sur  M  s  fiil 
whenever  a  majority  cannot  be  iuuud  to  uke  it 
from  the  table  during  the  session.  A  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  ia  not  open  to  debate*  cannot  btr 
amended,  nor  eaa  anoner  anhaldiary  motion 
be  applied  to  it.  The  effect  of  the  motion  is 
usually  to  place  on  the  table  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  sulijeot ;  thus,  if  an  am-  n  lment  be 
ordered  to  Uc  on  the  table  the  subject  which  it 
ia  propoaed  to  amend  is  also  laid  on  the  table. 
A  aeeond  neans  of  dispoalng  of  the  main  mieatian 
by  means  of  a  subsidiafy  motion  is  the  demand 
for  the  previous  question.  This  talces  prece- 
dence of  every  debatable  question,  but  is  itself 
neither  open  t«)  iloliatc  or  amendment.  It  applies 
to  questions  of  privilege  as  well  aa  to  any  other 
debntable  questum.  Its  effect  is  to  stop  imme- 
diately all  debate  and  bring  the  assembly  to  a 
vote  on  the  question  pending.  When  a  demand 
is  made  for  the  previous  nuestM  m  ;\nd  seconded, 
the  presiding  offveer  immcuiately  puts  the  ques- 
tion, "Shall  the  main  ouestiim  now  be  putf" 
If  the  qacation  ia  lost,  toe  diacvsolon  continues 
as  if  the  motion  had  not  been  made.  The  pre- 
vious  question  requirr^  n  t  vn-thirds  vote  for  its 
adoption,  may  be  d« niiuuli  .1  un  a  ponding  amend- 
ment, anil  if  carried,  debate  on  the  amendment 
only  is  closed,  the  main  question  being  still  open 
to  debate  and  amendment.  It  may  also  l>e  use<i 
on  an  amendment  to  an  amendment.  (Sec  Pbe- 
vioL'B  QiESTO.N.)  A  third  method  of  disposing 
of  the  main  qiiestion  ia  by  means  nf  the  motion 
to  postpone  to  a  certain  day.  l>ebate  ua  thia 
mouoB  is  limited,  and  roust  not  go  into  the 
merits  ol  the  subject  matter  any  further  than 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  assembly  to  judee 
of  the  propriety  of  the  yiostpnnement.  The 
<'tTi'f  t  of  this  motion  is  to  ]>ostiK)ne  further  con- 
.sideration  of  the  8ubj<'<  t  until  a  certain  time, 
during  which  period  it  cannot  be  taken  up  except 
by  a  two-thiras  vote.  When  that  time  arrives 
the  question  is  entitled  to  be  taken  up  in  prefer* 
ence  to  everything  except  privileged  questions. 
In  the  fourtli  place,  the  m.iin  question  may  be 
dii«poi»ed  of  by  a  motion  to  commit  or  rtionirait. 
The  purpose  of  this  motion  ia  to  refer  the  sub- 
ject to  a  committee.  If  different  eommittes  are 
proposed,  they  ibonld  be  Yoted  on  In  the  follow* 
ing  order:  (H  rnmmittec  of  the  whole;  (2) 
a  standing  couuuiiU'ci  (3)  a  special  committee. 


The  eommittep,  if  a  select  one.  may  be  appoints 
hy  the  Thait  nr  nominated  ti\  ;i  inemlH-r  oi  rm  n 
bers  and  elected  by  the  assembly.  The  motion 
to  oomuit  ia  dabatidtla^  and  the  meriu  of  the 
qnaetim  anay  ba  fona  iatoi.  Ia  the  nasi  piaeib 
the  nuUn  qiMstion  may  be  disposed  of  by  a  motion 
to  amend,  which  m  iy  tjiVi'  cith.  r  if  tin  f  allowing 
forms:  ( 1 )  to  'add'  or  'ttusrrt'  certain  worda  or 
Kentenccs;  (2)  to '«(Hite  oii<;'  (3)  to  'sIrtJte  out 
certain  word$  mnd  insert  otken;'  (4)  to  'stibsli- 
tutef*  and  (6)  to  *dl«id^  tfce  quettiom.*  A  para- 
graph once  inserted  cannot  be  sfniek  out  or 
amended  except  by  adding  to  it.  Similarly, 
words  inserted  cannot  be  struck  out  e.\ifpt  by  a 
motion  to  strike  out  the  paragraph  or  a  portion 
thereof.  Certain  motions  are  never  open  to 
amendment;  among  these  are  the  motioBS  to 
adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  to  postpone  indel- 
nitely,  to  reconsider,  an  um  ri  lment  of  an  amend- 
ment, a  demand  for  the  pievious  questi<»n,  for  the 
orders  of  the  day,  and  all  incidental  que?<tions. 
An  amendment  may  itself  be  amended,  but  not 
so  aa  to  alter  Its  form.  While  an  amendmsat 
is  pending  it  is  not  in  order  to  make  another 
motion  to  amend  until  the  first  amendment  is 
disposed  of.  Ijistly,  the  main  pn  -tion  may  t«e 
disposed  of  by  a  motion  to  postfK)ne  imietinjtely. 
This  motion  opens  to  debate  the  whole  question 
whieh  it  ia  proposed  to  amend,  but^  aa  already 
observed,  it  cannot  itself  be  amended.  Its  effect 
is  to  withdraw  the  question  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  assembly  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session.    The  previous  qucMtion  applies  to 

this  motion  without  affecting  the  main  question. 
What  are  called  incidental  questions  are  those 

which  often  aris.e  in  the  i-ourse  of  \hp  r  n  iil.  r;i- 
tion  of  the  main  question,  and  conNtHjik mlji  uiLe 
precedence  of  the  questions  out  of  which  they 
arise.    Such  questions  are  unamendable,  and, 
with  a  single  exception,  are  undebatable.  The 
incidental  questiona  are  those  of  appeal,  objee- 
(inn  to  the  consideration  of  a  question,  the  rw»d- 
tiiL:  <ii'  I'lipers,  leave  to  withdraw  a  motion,  and 
ausjK'nsion  of  the  rules.    The  appeal  aris.^-*  out 
of  objection  raised  to  a  decision  of  the  chair  on 
a  question  of  order.  The  decision  of  the  presidiag 
oflioer  is  made  irithont  debati^  and  If  a  member 
objects  to  the  result  of  the  decision,  he  mar 
"I  appeal  from  the  dtn-ision  of  the  Chair."  it 
the  appeal  is  seconded,  the  <'hairnuin  puts  the 
question  as  follows:    "Kiiall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  asscrobly?" 
If  there  is  a  tie  vote  the  decision  of  the  Chair  is 
sustained.    The  appeal  Is  the  only  incidental 
question  which  is  open  to  debate,  and  there  are 
a  few  cases  when  it  cannot  be  debated.  When 
debatable,  no  member  is  allowed  to  speak  more 
than  once.   If  the  preaiding  officer  neglects  to 
enforce  the  rules  of  procedure,  any  member  may 
call  his  attention  to  the  breach  of  order  by  rising 
and  saying.  "Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  to  a  point 
of  order,"  whereupon  the  chaimuin  will  request 
the  member  to  state  his  objection,  which  he  does, 
and  then  resumes  his  seat.    If  the  chairman  de- 
cides that  the  point  of  order  ia  not  well  taken, 
and  no  appeal  is  made  against  the  decision,  the 
first  member  is  permitted  to  resume  his  sp«-<-h. 
If  the  decision  sustains  the  point  uf  order,  and 
objection  ia  made,  he  cannot  continue  without  a 
vote  of  the  assembly.   It  is  in  order  lor  a^y 
member  to  object  to  the  conslderatioB  of  the 
main  (Question  y)efore  cVhntr  }in=  hrirnr.  "^r  it. 
The  objection  does  not  requixe  a  eecoua,  and  may 
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be  made  while  another  membrr  has  thp  floor.  It 
cannot  Ik?  debated,  amendtd.  or  liavt-  luiy  otlior 
subsidiary  motion  ajiplit'il  to  it.  W'liciKnor  ob- 
jection in  raised  to  tiie  funttideration  ot  a  motion 
the  cbairnun  states  the  question,  "Shall  the 
queatiom  b0  eonaidared  7"  Lnlcaa  u  affirmative 
vote  of  a  two-thirda  majority  ia  aeeared,  farther 
coii>i(kTatioii  f<»r  tbf  rcinaindiT  of  th»'  session 
ia  ended,  otherwise  the  di^cusiiioQ  cuntiimeii  as 
thoqgh  objection  bad  never  been  raised.  The 

{urpoM  of  this  motion  ia  not  to  cut  off  debate^ 
ut  to  aToid  the  dlaouaaion  of  any  question  whieh 
rnny  .sot  tii  irn'levnnt  or  inexpedient.  Any  mcni- 
bcr  huji  the  kiglit  to  a»k  for  the  rpadiiig  of  jjupers 
for  the  infomiation  of  tlie  astcmbly,  but  if  an 
objection  is  rai^,  the  decision  is  rendered  by 
the  Chair  subject  to  appeal  to  the  ameipbly.  It 
is  in  order  for  the  mover  of  a  question  which  is 
before  the  aaaembly  to  withdraw  it  or  substitute 
nnotber  in  its  pluit\  if  no  one  objects.  If  objoc- 
tion  is  made,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  leave  to 
withdraw  or  substitute,  which  may  be  done  hf 
motion.  Such  a  motion  is  neither  debatable  nr 
amendable.  A  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  is 
one  of  the  ini|KirtiUit  incidental  motion-*.  T  ike 
the  oUurs  of  ila  kind,  it  cannot  be  delKiied  or 
amended.  It  cannot  be  renewed  iit  the  sante 
meeting  for  the  same  purpose,  oor  is  it  allowable 
except  for  a  definite  purpose^  and  then  mfy  by 
a  two-thirds  vcttc. 

Another  elns.H  of  motions  are  thow  which  are 
oommonly  known  as  privilej^i'tl  questiont*.  Tliey 
take  precedence  of  all  other  questions,  and  are 
not  open  to  debate  except  when  thcj'  relate  to 
the  rights  of  the  assemoty  or  of  its  members. 
PriTilegcd  questions  include  motions  to  fix  a 
time  for  adjournment,  to  adjourn,  nu^tions  rela- 
tive to  rights  and  privileges  of  tlie  uhsembly  or 
of  its  members,  and  the  call  for  the  orders  of 
•the  day.  The  motioa  to  fix  a  dav  lor  adjourn- 
meni  takes  preeedenee  of  all  otner  privil^ifed 
motions,  and  it  in  order  even  after  the  assend)ly 
has   vot^'d   tu  adjourn,   provided   the  chairman 
has  not  announced  the  resiult  of  tlie  vot«'.  Next 
in  precedence  is  the  motion  to  iidiourn.  This 
motion  is  neither  debatable,  aiiiLuij.  de,  nor  open 
to  neoDsideration  after  a  vote  has  been  taken. 
If  the  adjournment  does  not  close  the  session,  all 
iin finished  business  has  precedence  over  new  bu<;i- 
tiftis  ut  the  next  meeting,  and  is  trcateil  as  if  there 
had  been  no  adjournment.    If  the  adjournment 
closes  the  session,  and  the  next  s^iun  is  that  of 
a  new  assembly,  an  end  is  put  to  all  bttsinem  un- 
finished at  the  dose  of  the  session,  and  it  can  be 
brought  before  the  assembly  only  by  being  re- 
iiitnulueed.    (Juestions  of  privilcjie  are  deeided  by 
the  presiding  ofQcer,  subjeot  to  the  right  of  any 
two  members  to  appeal  from  tbi-  decision.  The 
aeaigmnent  of  ok  or  more  subjects  to  a  particular 
day  constitutes  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  they 
arc  not  open  to  consideration  before  that  time  ex 
cept  by  a  two-third»  vote.    The  orders  of  the  day 
are  classified  as  6j»e<ial  and  jreneral.  the  former 
always  taking  precedence  of  tlie  latter.    A  spc- 
oIaI  order  involves  suspension  of  all  rules  that 
interfere  with   its  consideration  at  the  time 
specified,  and  it  therefore  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  make  any  question  a  speeial  order.  The 
effect  of  an  affirmative  vuti>  ii^  to  withdraw  the 
queaftlon  then  under  consideration  as  though  an 
adjournment  had  happened.   It  is  in  order  at 
any  tinei,  «mn  though  the  floor  is  already  oe- 
cupied*  ^  toim*  a  reeonsidemtion  of  a  previoua 


vote  on  any  measure,  unless  another  qucf^tion  m 
before  llie  assembly  at  the  time.  I  nles.s  the 
voti-  is  by  baUot.  the  motion  to  re<-onsider  must 
be  made  by  a  nu-mbrr  of  tlic  pnnailing  Hide,  and 
only  on  the  day  the  vote  was  taken  which  it  is 
propoBcd  to  consider.  No  qumtion  can  be  twice 
reconsidered,  and  a  motion  to  leooosider  cannot 
Im-  amen<h-d.  althou^,'h  it  i.s  debatable,  and  when 
debated  it  opens  up  fur  discussion  the  entire 
aabjeot  to  be  reconsidered.  If  the  motion  to 
reoonsider  is  carried,  the  original  Question  is  in 
the  condition  it  was  in  before  the  first  vote  was 
taken,  and  must  be  disjwsed  of  as  if  it  had  never 
U'eii  vnt-ed  on.  No  one  can  debate  the  question 
reeonsidered  who  bad  previously  e.xiiausted  hi.s 
right  of  debate  on  tltc  question,  although  it  ia 
allowable  to  discuss  it  while  the  motion  to  re- 
consider i.H  !>i  fnn-  the  asseuddv. 

The  pnd  I  ;i  1 )  11  1  I  y  work  of  deliljerative  bodied  is 
usually  pn  I  iM  (i  by  means  of  eonimitteea.  These 
may  be  Mtauding  committees  appointed  for  a 
definite  time,  eeleeb  eommittees  appointed  for  a 
speoial  pmrpoae,  and  committees  of  the  whole 
consisting  of  the  entire  assembly.  The  first  per- 
son named  on  a  committee  is  usually  the  ehair- 
man.  whose  duty  it  is  to  call  the  eomniittee 
to^-tlier.  A  eommittei-  may  faeilitiite  its  lalxirn 
by  the  appointment  of  a '  subcommittee  of  its 
own  membership.  A  committee  report  is  usually 
made  by  the  ebairman,  is  sijrned  by  the  mem- 
bers and  deliveretl  to  the  elerk.  lii  vaus*;  of  iMa- 
agreement  nmoiij;  tlie  niembors,  there  may  be  a 
majority  and  a  minority  report.  The  report  of 
the  majority  is  the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
it  may  be  adopted  by  the  aaaembly,  rejected,  or 
recommitted.  After  the  report  has  been  adopted, 
the  question  is  open  to  amendment  as  if  there 
had  been  no  cunuuittee  report.  .Vn  a&Meud>ly  may 
go  into  'committee  of  the  whole'  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  subject  which  it  does  not  wish 
to  refer  to  a  committee,  but  which  it  is  desired 
to  consider  with  the  freedom  and  informality 
which  characterizes  the  procedure  of  committees. 
When  this  is  done,  the  j)residing  otlieer  calls 
another  member  to  the  chair  and  takes  his 
place  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  During 
the  consideration  by  eommittee  of  the  whole 
no  motions  are  in  order  except  to  amend  and 
adopt,  or  that  the  coinniitfee  'rise  and  report.' 
IXbuttf  may  Ik»  without  limit  unless  the  ass^-ndily 
votes  that  debate  in  committee  sliall  cease  at 
a  certain  time,  and  until  then  any  member  may 
speak  as  often  as  he  can  get  the  floor  if  no  one 
else  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
on  the  question  claims  it.  When  the  debate  is 
eoneluded.  a  motion  is  madi>  that  "the  eommittee 
ri«e  and  re|K»rt.'  This  motion  is  always  in  order 
and  is  undebatable.  When  it  is  adopted,  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  assembly  resumes  the 
chair,  wnile  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  baT- 
ing  resumed  his  place  in  the  assembly,  reports 
to  the  Chair  tlu»  decision  of  the  committee. 
Like  other  eonmutte<»s,  the  eonnnittii»  of  the 
whole  has  no  power  to  alter  the  tt \t  of  any 
resolution  referred  to  it.  It  is  the  practice  of 
niany  deliberative  aasemblira  to  consider  certain 
questions  'informally*  without  going  into  com- 
mittee of  tlie  whole,  a  pri»edure  which  is  not 
very  difTerent  from  that  of  lomniittce  of  the 
whole.  Tliis  is  the  practii-e  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  tlie  consideration  of  measures  on  their 
second  reading. 

Debate  upon  a  motion  beciM  alter  it  haa  been 
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BtuU'd  by  the  diftinDan  and  is  rloi^ed  by  the 
chairman  rising  to  put  the  question.     If  the 

ereaiding  officer  thinks  the  debate  has  ended, 
B  iDquires  if  the  aeaeiublj  is  fcady  for  the 
question,  and  if  no  one  claimfl  the  floor,  he 
puts'  tlie  question  to  a  voU'.  Thv  rule  of  the 
I'nited  Slates  House  of  KepretHiuUitivt;::  reuuires 
that  those  favoring  the  motion  shall  indicate 
their  preference  by  saying  Aj/e,  and  tboee  op- 
posing it  say  No.  U  wlien  the  presiding  offleer 
announce!^  the  recall  niiy  nienil>f»r  rises  and  ox- 
presses  doubt  us  to  llic  correctness  of  tlu-  result, 
or  calls  for  a  division,  tlie  [)residin^'  oHici-r 
requests  those  who  favor  the  motion  to  rise, 
ikiter  counting  these  and  announcing  the  result, 
thote  opposed  are  requested  to  rise.  These  are 
counted  and  the  Anal  rasnlt  is  then  declared. 
Or  he  may  appoint  tellers  to  make  the  count  and 
report  to  him.  Whenever  there  is  a  tie  vote,  the 
motion  is  lost  unles-s  the  presiding  officer  gives 
his  vote  for  the  affirmative.  If  his  vote  wili 
cause  a  tie,  he  nuiy  east  it  and  ftaos  defeat  the 
measure.  Still  another  form  of  asorrtaining  the 
wish  of  members  is  the  ballot.  Tiie  following 
motions  rwjuire  u  two-thirds  vote  for  their  adop- 
tion: Amendment  or  suspension  of  the  rules, 
making  of  special  orders,  objections  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  question,  the  denuuid  for  the  pre- 
tIous  question,  and  the  dosing  or  limiting  of 
<lebflte. 

The  most  convenient  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  authoritative  manual  of  parliamentary  law 
is  Robert,  Rulea  of  Order  (Chicago,  1883  and 
I90I).  Consult,  also,  Stevens,  Law  of  Aaaem' 
blies  (Minneapolis.  1<)01  )  ;  Hackett,  Oavel 
and  the  Mace  (New  York,  1900)  ;  Thomas 
Brackett  Reed,  RuUt  of  Order;  Cushing.  Manual 
of  ParHameniarif  Practice  (Boston) ;  Rule*  a$td 
Fraeticea  of  the  Scnaie  and  Houw  of  Repretcntth 
iive^  of  the  T'niti  d  Sluli's  ( Wn-V. i!iL''.i'n ) . 

PABJJAMSNT  OF  DUNCES,  Tux.  The 
Parlianiflnt  of  1«4,  nnder  Henry  IV.,  to  which, 

becnu^o  no  lawyers  were  admitted,  the  name 
Vnleamcd  or  Laiclrm  ( Parliamentum  indoctum) 
was  given  by  8tr  Edward  Cbhie. 

PABLIAMENT  OP  POWLS,  The,  or  Thk 
Assembly  of  Fowl.s.  One  of  Chaucer's  minor 
poems,  written  in  liis  favorite  form  of  a 
vision.  A  student  reading  the  "Dream  of  Scipio" 
in  Cicero's  JlepuMto  falls  asleep,  and  is  led  by 
Scipio  into  a  garden  where  nature  ass4^>inbles 
tlic  birds  on  Saint  Valentine's  Day,  and  liolds 
a  lutirt  of  l(>\c.  Tlie  jKM-in  is  taken  jtartly 
from  Boccaccio's  Ttaeide  and  alludes  to  other 
Italian  sourees,  hut  is  based  mainly  on  Ifacro- 
bius's  r(ji,i,nrr<iary  on  ScipUt'c  Z^reow,  ft  iavorile 
book  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

PAJOiOA,  pIlrlA-a',  Mabia   (1843-).  An 

.Xnierican  domr^ti<'  r>conomiBt,  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts. She  appeared  in  Bostxin  a  kiturer 
on  cooking  in  1877»  was  special  instructor,  or 
lecturer,  at  various  seminaries  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hamp«ihire,  and  gave  courses  oiP  les- 
f-rm*  in  sick-rooni  -ookery  to  Harvard  medical 
Ktudcnth.  In  1878  she  visitt-d  Purin  for  studv; 
in  1881  lectured  in  Western  citi«>s.  and  in  1882 
opened  a  cooking^sehool  in  New  York  City.  Uer 
publicatlonfi  include:  Jf<«»  Parioa*a  yine  €ooh 
J?00fc  and  }f'nl.fing  Guide  M«5S2l  :  T?i-  Tuunn 
Houc^ecpcr ;  Home  Economics;  and  other  books 
of  a  simOsr  oatnie. 


TABMAf  Dix^mii.    B<'fore  1800  a  duchy  in 
Northern  Italy,  lying  bet\M>en  Sardinia,  bun 
hardy,  Ifodena,  and  Tuscany.  Tiie  rity  of  Vatuh 
wna  cue  of  the  colonies  established  along  U« 
JBrniliaa  Bond  by  the  Romans  after  the  eonqmsl 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  i-  i    'I'lt.    It  was  included 
in  the  Ostrogothic,  Lombard,  and  Frankish  king- 
doms, and  ultimately  in  the  new  German  Roman 
Kmpire.    In  the  eleventh  century  it  was  so 
appanage  of  Tuscany,  and  as  such  passed  to  the 
Countess  Matilda,  and  tnay  have  liorn  included 
in  her  donation  to  the  Papacy  (1102).  Lucchino 
\'iseoiiti,  ruler  of  Milan,  Imu-jht  it  from  Ubizjo 
d'Este  about  134(i.     It  passed,  together  mth 
Milan,  to  the  Sforza,  and  in  1400  was  included  in 
the  conquests  of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  In  Ull 
Pope  Julius  II.  retoolc  it  from  the  Freneh.  Is 
I.ilr>,  when  Francis  T.  reconquered  the  Milan.sf 
lie  reanuexed  to  it  Parma  and  Piacenza,  witk  Xhtt 
i'apal  consent;  but  in  1521  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Papal  and  Imperial  troops.    In  1645  Fofc 
Pftul  III.,  one  of  the  Boman  House  of  PamcM 
(q.v.l,  separated  Parma  and  Piacenza  from  the 
Papal  domains  and  erected  them  into  duchies  (or 
his   natural  son.   Pictro  Luigi   Farnese.  whim 
son,  Ottavio,  married  Margaret,  natural  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  CharMa  V.    Pietro  Lui^i. 
after  two  years  of  tyranny,  was  aaaassiaated  I9 
his  exasperated  subjects,  snd  Fsnna  and  ns- 
ccnaa  were  seized  for  the  Emperor.  Thereupon 
Paul  III.  retracted  his  grant  and  resumed  the 
Papal  claim.    His  successor,  Julius  111.,  who 
owed  his  election  to  the  Famese  support,  restored 
Parma  to  Ottario  Famcoe.    The  Emperor  re- 
tained Piacenzn,  and  in  Roxipht  to  take 
I'armn.  whereupon  Ottavio  souf^ht  the  prol<sfi<in 
of  France.    Philip   II.,  to  secure  his  alliainv 
against  France  in  1556,  when  Italy  was  menaced 
by  a  new  French  invasion,  restored  to  him  l*ia- 
cenza,  though  a  Spanish  garrison  remained  tbeifl. 
Alessandro  Famese.  son  of  Ottavio,  entered  the 
Spanish  service  and  rose  hij;h  in  Philip's  favor, 
and  in  1586  the  Spanish  troops  wt-re  withdrawn. 
Duke  Ottavio  was  succeeded  in  1586  by  Ales^n- 
dro,  who  died  in  the  Netherlands  in  1602.  Tiw 
hitter's  son,  Ranoeeiot  succeeded  to  the  dncUis 
under   t'n-   fuaranty  of  Spain  and   the  Pop* 
Kli/abetii  J  urm>HP,  Queen  of  Philip  V.  of  Sjain 
in  172.'>  secured  tlie  re\ersion  of  Parma  an«i  I'm 
cenza  to  her  son,  Don  Carlos,  who  received  them 
upon  the  death  of  the  reigning  Duke,  Antonio^ 
without  issue,  in  I73I.    Carlos  exchan^  thesi 
in  1785  wijth  Austria  for  the  Two  Sicilies.  Is 
1748  Parma  and  Piacenza.  toi,'etiier  ^ith  Guastal- 
In,  were  handed  over  by  Aui^tria  to  the  iSpaaidi 
Pourlxms  in  the  persons  of  the  Infante  Don 
Philip,  with  a  reversion  to  Austria  in  ease  «f 
failure  to  him  of  male  descendants,  or  in  esse 

any  of  bis  descendants  should  a-cend  fbe  Sp.itii«h 
or  Neapolitan  throne.  In  17ti')  Philip  was  «s«e- 
eeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand,  u  ho  expelled  tbf 
.i(>8uits  in  1708.  In  1801  Bonaparte  coadnded 
The  Treaty  of  Madrid  with  Spain,  by  the  terns  ef 
which  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guast.nlla  werr  to 
be  piven  to  France  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  is 
exchange  for  which  Don  T.uis,  the  son  nf  Ki-r 
dinand,  was  made  Kin^'  <>f  Ftruria  France  '  Auvt 
into  possession  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  the 
following  year.  "  The  Trwity  of  Paris  (18H) 
gave  Parma,  Piacenza.  snd  Ouastalla  as  a  duchy 
fo  ■^^ar;a  T.ouisa,  Napoleon's  wife,  and  this  ^vi* 
carried  out,  notvrithstanding  the  protest  of  the 
King  of  8p«in  in  bebnlf  ^  the  «i&nr  til 
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King  of  Etrurin.  On  the  tloalh  of  Maria  Louisa 
in  1847  the  duchy  reverted  U>  Charles,  Puke  of 
Lucca,  son  of  the  King  of  Etruria,  who  suo- 
oeeded  as  Charles  II.  Uuastalia  was  given  to 
Modena,  and  some  small  distfiets  were  edded 
to  Parma.  The  rule  of  Charles  waf  tyrannical 
and  illihernl.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevolution 
in  IStS  lie  was  forced  to  grant  the  popular  de- 
mands, but  he  soon  afterwards  left  the  eountiy. 
Parma  joined  Sardinia  against  Austria,  and  was 
involved  In  the  defeat  of  its  ally.  Ia  March, 
1849,  Austria  im^mscd  upon  Parma  the  rule  of 
C'hurli's  III  ,  Mil)  of  Cliarlea  II.,  who  had  abdi- 
catiHi.  The  arbitrary  rule  of  Charles  III.  was 
clo.sed  by  liia  assassination  in  1854,  when  his 
widow,  Louise  Marie  Th^rtae  de  Bourhon,  m> 
sumed  the  government  in  hehsif  of  her  son,  Roh* 
ert  I.  She  made  somn  iittcinpt  at  reform,  but 
left  the  country  witli  lu-r  .son  on  tin-  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  IK.')!*.  On  Mareli  18.  ISCO,  I'arnm 
was  annexed  to  Sardinia  and  became  a  part  of 
the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy  by  the  will  of  its 
people.  It  now  forms  the  two  prarinees  of 
Parma  and  Piacenca. 

PABMA.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Panua,  Italy,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
^noa,  12  miles  south  of  the  Po  and  75  miles 
southeast  of  Milan  (Map:  Italy,  E  3).  The 
town  is  circular  in  form,  and  is  surrounded  by 
walla  and  ditehos  tianked  by  bastions.  The  site 
of  the  former  fortifications  is  now  nearly  a 
complete  circle  of  pruuieuades.  The  streets  are 
straudit  and  wide,  and  meet  at  ri^t  aijgles. 
The  Aoman  Via  Emilia,  here  called  the  Corso 
Vittorio  KnianueTe,  er(i>--,«..«  the  city  from  east 
to  west,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equul  parts. 
It  traverses  the  Piazza  Grande,  where  the  official 
palaces  and  the  statues  of  Oorreggio  and  Gari- 
baldi  stand.  The  northwest  eomer  of  the  town 
is  laid  out  in  a  fine  public  parlc.  Here  is  sit- 
OR  ted  the  Del  Giardino  Palace,  now  a  military 
at'Tiool.  constnicted  by  the  Farrusi-,  nml  contain- 
ing frcacoca  by  Carracci.  Along  the  opposite 
sim  ol  the  city  extends  the  Stradone  promenade. 

Fanna  kaa  iMrtabls  churehes.  Tbe  cruciform 
cathedral  (eonsecnited  1106  a.d.)  Is  built  in  the 
Lombard-Romanesque  style.  In  the  octagonal 
dome  ia  Correggio's  "Assumption."  Tlie  Bap- 
tistery is  a  splendid  edifice  of  Veronese  marble, 
completed  in  1270.  it  is  surmounted  by  several 
turrets,  and  the  exterior  ia  richly  ornamented 
with  tablets  representing  symbolic  scenes.  In 
the  interior  is  a  series  of  good  reliefs.  The 
Madonna  della  Steec  r  <.  Renaissance  church 
in  the  form  of  a  (;ret>k  eross,  contains  mural 
paintings  by  Parmi;,'iiino.  The  San  GMovuni 
Bvangelista  is  a  fine  fienaissanee  ersation  of 
eminent  arehitMts.  It  dates  from  1510.  The 
dome  has  noteworthy  frescoes  by  Correj^gio.  who 
has  also  here  a  valued  "Saint  John  the  Evan- 
gelist." 

The  large  but  incomplete  Palazzo  della  Pilotta 
owes  its  origin  to  the  Farnese.  In  it  are  Parma's 
Taluable  art  collections.  In  the  museum  of 
antiquities  here  are  meritorious  bronze  statuettes. 
Its  pi<tnre  ^^illery  contains  good  painting'*  by 
Giulio  Romano,  Canova's  statue  of  Marie  Loui>«e. 
Holbein  the  Younger's  *^ra«nnis."  paintings  and 
drawings  by  Parniigiano,  and  also  famous  ex- 
amples of  C!orreggio.  Of  theee  last  the  "Madonna 
della  Scodella"  is  the  mo«st  prnmiiient.  Otlu  r  ex 
eel  lent  works  by  Correggio  are  a  ''Descent 
ittm  tlw  CioH,'*  *  '^ftur^rdom  el  Baiats  Pla- 


cidus  and  Flacia,"  and  two  Nfadonnas.  The 
public  library  (Palatine)  in  the  name  edifice 
contains  over  SOO^OOO  volumes  and  about  5000 
manuscripts,  some  of  the  latter  of  great  interest 
and  value.  The  Teatro  Farnese  n  also  here, 
datin*,'  from  IfilS,  ami  latterly  restored.  In 
the  Convent  of  Nau  1'a.oloj  now  ut*ed  for  a  school, 
are  found  ma^iterful  frescoes  by  Correggii).  The 
university  was  founded  in  1612.  There  arc 
faeultiM  of  jarisprudenoe,  mathematics  and 
science,  and  medicine  and  surgery.  In  1002  it 
had  42  instructors  and  021  auditors.  Its 
paleontot(j;;ieal  e«)ll(Hti()n  and  its  African  fauna 
from  the  Italian  colonies  are  noteworthy.  Von- 
neeted  with  the  university  are  ft  botanic'  ^ariien, 
an  observatoiy,  and  a  pharmaoettticai  scbooL 
Among  the  qiher  educational  institutions  of 
Parnm  are  an  episcopal  seminarv-,  a  lyeenm,  an 
a^Ticultural  institute,  an  academy  of  iiiie  arts, 
and  a  school  of  music.  The  city  is  notable  in 
art  history  as  tbe  place  of  residence  of  Cor- 
reggio and  the  birtbplaoe  of  Parmigiano. 

Parma  has  manufactures  of  musical  instru- 
ments, silks,  woolens,  linens,  felt  hats,  leather, 
glass,  and  ironware.  'l"her(>  is  al^o  a  royal 
tobacco  factory.  The  printing  establishment 
founded  by  Bodoni  in  1760  is  famous  in  Ital^. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  wine,  gnin,  eattbt  and 
cheese.  Jn  June  Is  held  a  sine  fair.  Population 
(commnnr),  in  18S1,  43.217:  in  1?>01,  49,340. 

P  ARM  Ay  Alessakdso  Faknese,  Duke  of. 
•Bpanish  governor  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Faii- 

PARMA,  Jean  Jacques  BHQia  Cambac^£s, 
Duke  of.    See  ('ambac£b£8. 

PA&MENODES  (Lat..  from  Gk.  TtapfuvlStK). 
A  Greek  philosopher  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  and 
the  most  famou^i  memlHT  of  the  Kleatie  Schocd 
(q.v.).  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  but  he  was 
greatly  revered  in  antiquity  for  his  intellectual 
powers  and  noble  character.  He  is  said,  wlioi 
sixty-five  years  old,  to  have  visited  Athens, 
where  Sccratrs,  then  a  young  man,  heard  him. 
Like  his  master  Xenophanes,  Parmenides  set 
forth  hi»  philoso|)hical  doctrine  in  verse — his 
work  being  entitled  On  Natmrt  (Hepl  4voeu(L 
Considerable  fragments  of  it  are  still  extant. 
The  leading  design  of  this  poem  i-?  to  demon- 
strate the  reality  of  aetual  beinj;,  tne  non  ex- 
istence of  wliieh  Parmenides  deelares  to  t>e  ineon- 
ccivable,  but  tbe  nuture  of  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  admits  to  be  equally  iacmieeivable,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  dissociated  from  every  limita- 
tion under  which  man  thinks.  Aa  for  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  they  .ui  only  apparent 
and  due  to  man's  error;  they  only  seem  to  exist, 
but  have  no  real  existence.  Apparently  Par* 
menides  made  no  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
ineritaUe  eontradietlon  between  the  dootrine  of 
heinjr  an<l  that  of  seeming.  The  fragments  are 
pnblisticd  hy  Karsten.  PhUoaophorum  Grtecorum 
\  '  tirum  UrUiiuur.  vid.  i.  (Amsterdam,  IS.!."))  ; 
Stein,  in  Hymbola  I'hilologorum  Ronnfnaium 
(Bonn.  1807);  Ritter  and  Preller,  Biatmia  Fhl- 
lotophia  Qrasea  (7th  eil.,  Gotha,  1888)  ;  Diets, 
Parmenides*  Lehrncdicht ,  fjrirchi^rh  und  drutach 
(n.  rlin,  IRfiT  ).  (  nMsnlt  ZeUer,  Phtlosophie  der 
(Jricchcn,  vol.  i.  (5th  ed.,  Leipzig,  18U2>. 

PABJOnnOV  fLat..  from  Qlc  Tlapftniinf) 

(r.:?00  329  B.C.).  .\  Mnce<lonian  pener.il,  who 
served  under  Philip  and  .\leJiander  the  Great. 
In  366  be  defeated  the  U^yriansj  ia  348  carried 
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oat  a  tiiMMiful  oampaigB  in  EuImm;  and  in  3^7 
was  sent  into  Asia  Minor  to  pave  Che  way  for 

the  conqm'.-^t  of  Persia.  While  he  was  there 
Philip  %\a2i  assassinated,  i'arnienion,  his  most 
trusted  servant,  remained  faithful  to  Alexander 
and  acted  as  his  militanr  adriaer  and  as  com- 
maader  of  tlie  infantry.  In  990,  wlien  ^mMnioo 
was  in  Media  giianlinp  the  booty,  bis  wii.  Philo- 
tas,  was  aecu»«Hl  of  trcUHon  against  Aloxamier  und 
was  executed,  after  having  implicated  lus  father. 
Alexander  may  have  believed  the  charge  or 
feared  vengeance  from  Parmmion;  at  any  rats 

he         h\}tf  ]i\Tf  U\  (leatli. 

PARMIQIANO,  pilr'mfr-jil'nd,  or  PABME- 
CKAHIHO  (l<M)S-40).  An  Italian  painter,  whose 
znal  name  ivas  Mazzutdi,  or  Maaola,  and  who 
ifas  called  Parmigiano  from  bis  birth-place,  Par- 
ma. He  was  the  most  talented  of  a  group  of 
mannerists,  wlio  attempted  to  ainaijjainate  the 
schools  (if  Rome  and  rariiia.  He  early  eaiiie 
under  the  influence  of  i;orreggio  and  became 
a  successful  Imitator  of  his  style.  In  1622 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  his  first  manner  under- 
went great  modification,  due  to  his  study  of  the 
mas(er})ii\H's  of  .Mieliehuifielo  and  Ka[)hael.  His 
Roman  career  was  interrupted  by  the  saek  of 
the  Ci^  in  15^7  by  the  soldiers  of  Charh^s  V. 
Hw  pioture  of  Saint  Jerome  National  Gallery, 
London,  was  painted  at  tbit  time.  Tnking 
refuge  in  Bologna,  after  .t  residence  there  of 
three  years,  he  returned  to  Parma  in  1631. 
During  this  year  he  contracted  to  execute  a 
series  of  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  Madonna 
ddla  Bteceata.  Receiving  half  payment  in  ad- 
vance  and  failing  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  he  was  imprisoned  by  tli«  church 
n\ilhorities  in    If);)?.     r|>on   proniisint.'  to  eom- 

Sletc  the  work,  he  was  released  fruiu  priiRtii.  but 
ed  to  Casalmaggiore,  where  he  died  August 
24,  1640.  Parmigiano's  principal  altar-piece  is 
'*S^nta  Margherita"  in  the  Academy  at  liologna. 
Probably  the  most  popular  jiroduetion  of  the 
artist  is  "Cupid  Makiug  a  Bow"  (1536,  Vienna), 
frequently  attributed  to  Curreggio.  Oonault  AUft, 
yU,i  (/./  U'r:--.f-i  (Parma.  ITSl). 

PARKAHYBA,  pHr'n&-«'bA.  The  name  of 
t  wo  rivers  and  of  a  town  in  Bnurii.  8ee  Pabav* 

AHYBA. 

PABNASSIENS,  Ixs,  lA  pUr'nii'syiiN'.  A 
school  of  I'rench  pixts,  so  named  l>eiause  they 
contributed  to  a  iyrie  antholoj^p  known  as  Lc 
Pamasse  Contemporain.  One  of  the  first  Par- 
nassiens  to  cone  forwaid  was  ThAkktre  de  Baa- 
Tille  f  1823-91 ) ;  but  the  real  founder  of  the 
M-h.Hil  \va<  Th.V.plule  Oatitier  (lSn-72^  who 
foraailaltKi  the  tltK'lrine  of  art  for  art's  sake. 
(Jniitier's  unhappy  friend  Raudeluire  (1821  tl7) 
upheld  this  poetic  dognM,  but  he  died  rather 
too  early  to  belong  to  the  Parnassian  school, 
save  t»y  his  tendencies.  Tender  the  leadership 
of  I^conte  de  Li^le  (q.v. ).  in  whose  house  they 
ptthrred  on  Saturd:ivs  as  early  as  185fi,  a 
score  of  writers  composed  poem?'  wherein  they 
endeavored  to  suppn-ss  personal  feeling,  to 
avoid  preaching,  and  to  cultivate  art  for  art's 
aake.  I^eennte  de  Lisle  himself  was  called  the 
inipa^ssive,  hut  in  him,  us  in  other<»,  one  often 
feels  an  emotional  lyric  undertone,  and  this 
bursts  forth  in  n  truly  lyrie  ery  in  /.r«  .Wwi- 
ireurtf  a  poem  In  which  Lcconte  de  Lisle  utters 
his  beliefs  with  a  great  lade  <»f  hia  habitual 
Olympie  iupasaivlty.    The  Funassiena  aimed 


ai  great  finish  in  thought  and  fon^  tai 
many  of  them  aebiened  thdr  aim.   Xarier  4e 

Ricard,  Anatoli  Fi m  <  (  atulle  Mendte,  Arroand 
Silvestre,  Fran  is  Coppee,  Sully  PrudhomnK, 
Leon  Dierx,  m  l  Jos6  Maria  de  H6rMia,  x» 
name  the  moat  distanguislied  Pamaasiens,  aalk^ 
took  also  to  rid  French  poetry  of  a  false  teati- 
mentality,  borrowed,  they  thought,  from  the  Ijik* 
School  (q.T.),  and  to  combat  the  iwitaUon  of 
Lamartiiie. 

PAKNAS'STTS  Tojt..  from  Gk«  Uut>ya<jrl<'' . 
A  mountain  in  i'tioeis,  Greece.  It  Itm  Imiq 
peaks,  now  called  Gerantorachos  and  Lykeri 
(8070  feet),  which  rise  from  a  rough  plateau  sod 
form  a  oonspieumia  landmaric  in  Easteni  Gftm. 
During  all  but  the  suuuner  months  the  sutnmiu 
are  covered  with  snow.  From  the  phiteau  rii* 
otlier  less<'r  peaks,  and  on  the  side  of  a  liill  <<t 
the  south  above  Delphi  is  the  Coryeiau  C«vr. 
dedieaied  to  Fan  and  the  Muses.  On  the  sk>pe  of 
PamaasuB  was  the  fountain  Castalia  (a.r.). 
whose  waters  were  supposed  to  fill  the  mfiMR  of 
those  who  drank  of  them  with  poetic  in^pirMfi  n 
The  Thyiados  are  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  t^W 
brated  *the  orgies  of  Dionysus  on  the  highest 
summits.  On  the  southern  slope  lay  I)el|iki 
I  q.v. ) ,  the  seat  of  the  famous  oracle. 

PAB'NEIXr  Gbarles  Stewabt  ( 1846-91  i. 
An  Irish  atatesman  and  Parliamoitaiy  ksder. 
He  was  bom  at  Avondale,  in  the  County  «f 

Wirklow.   Ireland,  June  2S.   IStfi.   of  an 
Protestant  family.    He  was  the  son  t>l  JuLn 
Henry  Pamdl  and  Delia  Tudor  Stewart,  daujih 
ter  of  Rear-Admiral  Cbarles  Stewart  of  tk 
United  States  Navy.    PameU  was  cdneatcd  ia  ! 
the  University  of  Camhrid^je,  hut  rfturntxi  to 
Avondalc  without  a  de^'ne.    After  traM-liii;^'  in 
the   I'niteil   States    (lS7'-  73i    he  t>i>ianie  iii;jr: 
sherilT  of   his  eounty,  and   in   1H76  be  entt.'i-: 
Parliament  for  Mcath  County.    From  the  out- 
set he  displayed  remarkable  ability  for  leader- 
ship in  polities  and  for  parliamenlaiy  warfsie. 
Reserved  and  difaiifii- 1,    Mtli   f,  w  of  the  ordi 
nary  graces  of  an  oratMi.   I'arnell  contrasttJ 
strikingly  with  the  enthusiast ie  impuUivf  Irish 
debater  of  the  type  of  O'CooneU.    But  the  very 
absence  of  these  Irish  qualitiee  impressed  upon 
the   English   the   fact  that  now   for  the  fifft 
time  they  had  to  reckon  with  a  strong,  well-di- 
rected Irish  opposition. 

In  1877,  in  conjunction  with  Biggar.  Faroell 
brought  together  tlie  hitherto  disunited  force* 
of  oppoaition  in  a  eompoct  par^  of  Nationaliflta. 
whose  object  was  Heme  Rule  tor  Treland  in  aO 
loeal  affairs,  including  necessarily  the  r«-t  rs 
tion  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  t.'ste  Home 
Ki  u:.)  The  method  of  political  warfare  tol 
lowed  by  Pamell  waa  bold  and  effective,  tie 
adopted  extreme  taetics  of  ohstmctkM:  (o  dday 
all  public  business  ns  far  as  possible;  to  makr 
combinations  witli  any  party  that  mieht  be  in 
opposition  in  order  to  miharrass  the  (",om  mn.>  n: 
to  use  tbe  balan<-e  of  power  in  such  a  wav 
to  secure  ooncesslons  as  the  price  of  votes:  and. 
in  a  word^  to  make  all  l^slatien  extmnetar  dif- 
ficult until  the  demands  of  Ireland  ahodU  W 
eoii-idered  and  accepted.  For  the  support  of 
this  |H»liey  Pamell  looked  to  the  Fenians  c>{ 
Ireland  and  of  America,  and  to  the  Land  Lcapx*- 
which  he  helped  organiae  in  187»,  and  of  wbiHi 
he  waa  tlie  flnt  pneideat  The  ob»jee(  of  Iks 
League  was  not  only  to  seen  to  fair  lests  *ai 
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to  transfer  tbe  ownership  of  the  »oil  to  the 
tenants,  but  ako  to  bring  about  Home  fiule. 
(See  Lxmi  LcAoim.)  Meantime  Pamell  carried 
out  his  Parliamentary  warfare  with  singular 
tenacity  and  persistence,  against  the  bitter  oppo- 
litioB  of  bath  of  the  great  English  parties.  The 
flonserrative  traditkos  of  the  UooM  of  ComnMnui 
Kere  speedily  set  at  itttulit;  it*  nilei  wete  in- 
geniously perverted  to  defeat  their  own  olijocts; 
every  important  piece  of  legislation  was  at- 
tacked, delayed,  and  in  some  cases  defeated  by 
the  able  combinations  of  the  iricih  party  under 
its  great  leader,  with  some  of  the  other  elements 
of  opposition.  In  1877  and  1878  the  Pamellitea, 
a<i  thfv  began  to  be  called,  persistently  opposed 
thi  l  ill  for  the  annexation  of  tbe  Transvaal,  the 
flogging  clau8<»  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  the  Pri^ 
ons  Bill;  and,  joined  by  Joseph  Chamberlain  and 
leading  Radicals,  they  carried  the  hill  aboliahi^g 
flogging  in  the  army.  Side  by  aide  with  the  de* 

velopment  of  this  new  prliry  the  land  a^ritution 
in  Ireland  grew  and  IxH-aine  a  8i)urce  of  wide- 
spread public  interest.  To  aid  the  movement, 
asd  to  relieve  those  tenants  who  suiTered  by 
eviction,  Famell  in  the  winter  of  1879-80  made 
a  visit  to  America,  where  he  raised  large  sums 
by  popular  subscription.  On  his  return  he  was 
simultaneounly  elected  to  Parliament  from 
Meath,  Mavo,  and  the  city  of  Cork,  the  last  of 
whtdi  he  cluise  to  represent.  His  claim  to  lead 
Us  perty  mm  fomuUljr  tatiflcd  nrlieB  in  May, 

1880,  the  Irish  members  of  Parltament  ehoae  hta 
leader  by  a  vntr  nf  tivr  nt v-thn?e  to  eighteen. 
6upport«d  Ly  puwerlul  i*oeial  and  political  or- 
ganizations, and  at  last  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  controlling  the  worda  as  well  as  the  votea  of 
hie  followers  with  ft  itrong  will  and  an  iron 
hand,  Pamell  was  now  a  mrmidable  power  in 
English  politics.  Continuing  the  land  agita- 
tion, he  was  arre.iteil  and  imprisoned  in  Ootolier, 

1881,  on  the  charge  of  intimidation,  and  of  ob- 
structing the  operation  of  the  new  Land  Act. 
(See  Ibish  I..AI10  liAws.)  He  remained  in  Kil- 
ttminham  jail  until  April,  1882,  when  lie  was 
released  on  parole. 

At  the  general  election  of  1SS5  he  was  retMccted 
from  Cork,  and  by  a  j)olilical  bar{.'ain  with  (ho 
Conservative  Party  secured  the  election  of  a 
nmnber  of  CSonservative  candidates,  thou^  aoon 
afterwards  he  repudiated  the  agreement  and 
threw  his  votes  on  the  Liberal  side  (.January, 
1886),  thus  defeating  the  Conservative  Admin- 
istration of  Lord  Salisbury.  Gladstone,  who  hj 
thia  change  succeeded  to  office,  was  nOW  deil* 
nitebr  eommitted  to  the  adoption  of  e  weamie 
of  Bome  Rnle  for  Ireland,  and  heneeforth  tlie 
Irish  8upport*>d  the  Liberal  Party  On  April  R, 
1886,  Gladstone  had  a  bill  introduced  lo  give 
Home  Rule,  which  ruptured  the  Liberal  Party 
and  led  to  tbe  formation  of  Uie  new  Liberal 
Uniooiat  Farty  <q.v>)>  end  QUulatone'ii  Admfnis* 
trntion  was  thereupon  defeated  and  renigned  in 
July,  1886.  Nevertheless,  Pamell  introduced  a 
l>ill  for  the  relief  of  tenants,  which,  as  a  whole 
the  Salisbury  Government  refused  to  accept, 
tboagh  many  of  itl  important  provision*  Were 
subsequently'  incorporated  into  the  Government's 
ovm  measure.  Toward  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1887  a  sensation  was  caus<Ml  by  the  publication 
in  the  London  Time*  of  the  fac-simile  of  a  letter 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Pamell  to 
a  frienil,  palliating  the  murder  of  the  pennenent 
Under-Seefctftiy  for  Inkmd,  Tboime  Henry 


Burke,  in  Phcenix  Park,  Dublin,  in  1882.  On 
the  night  of  the  publientioii  of  this  doeumsnt 
Pamell  returned  to  the  House  of  Conunons,  from 

which  he  had  been  absent,  and  denounced  the 
letter  as  a  base  and  infamous  forgery.  But  when 
Sir  Charles  Lewis,  a  Conservative,  moved  that 
the  publisher  of  the  Time*  should  be  prosecuted 
for  tibel  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  the 

Irish  nieml)er.s  declined  nn  thr  ^Ttunirl  tlml  they 
had  no  confidence  either  in  the  Ciuvefiiiueiil  or 
in  P^njjlish  juries.  Some  time  afterwards  this 
letti'r  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  were  found 
on  iovesti^tiou  by  n  Judicial  commLtsion  to  be 
tbe  forgeries  of  a  man  named  Pigott,  who  after 
the  exposure  fled  from  the  country  and  died  at 
Madrid  by  his  own  hand.  Pamell  brought  suit 
for  libel  a^inst  the  Timet,  and  recovered  £5000 
-  damages.  He  was  now  at  the  very  height  of  his 
prestige,  but  his  downfall  was  near  at  hand. 

For  a  long  time  rumors  had  heen  current  in 
political  circles  connecting  the  name  of  Pamell 
with  that  of  the  wif«  of  Capt.  W.  H.  O'Shea, 
formerly  member  of  Parliament  for  flahvay,  and 
long  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Famell.  These 
rumors  were  conflnned  whra  in  1889  Captain 
O'Shea  applied  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife  on 
the  j;rouml  of  adultery  with  Parncll.  The  case 
was  tried  in  November,  18110,  and,  as  no  defense 
was  made,  the  divorce  wa.s  (granted,  and  Pamell 
was  condemned  in  costs.  This  deciaion  proved 
fatal  to  ilia  reinitatiiui  and  noiiticnl  power.  His 
offer  to  resign  tbe  leaderaUp  of  the  Irish  party 
was  at  first  deelined,  but  soon  it  became  known 
that  Gladstone  had  written  to  John  Morley  that 
the  continuance  of  Paraell's  leadership  would 
be  disastrous  in  tlie  highest  degree  to  the  cause 
of  Ireland,  implying  that  Famell  could  no  lon^r 
ha%'e  the  support  and  codperation  of  the  English 
Liberals.  After  this  letter  had  been  made  public 
it  was  supposed  that  Pamell  would  r< m  ,v  l/n 
offer  to  resign.  As  be  resolutely  refused  to  give 
up  the  leadership,  he  waS  deposed  hy  ft  vote  of 
his  Parliamentary  colleagues.  The  result  wns  ft 
division  of  the  Irish  party  into  Pamellites  and 
Anti-Parnellif  f  -  The  fallen  leader  now  bitterly 
denounced  both  Gladstone  and  his  own  lat«  col- 
leagues who  had  turned  against  him.  His  appeal 
to  the  people,  however,  waa  answered  by  the 
«lefeat  of  three  FnrUamailftry  eandidatea  whom 
he  liad  nominated.  Nevertheless,  he  struggled 
with  desperate  ener^'y  to  recover  his  leadership 
till  his  health  broke  down  completely,  in  Septem- 
ber, i89L  In  July  of  that  year  he  had  married 
Mrs.  O'Shea,  and  on  the  eth  of  October  following 
he  died. 

Cionsnlt:  Hansard,  Reports,  1875-81  (for  his 

Parliamentary  speeches)  ;  Lucy,  Diary  of  Ttro 
ParliamentB,  tSJJ^-iM  ( London."  ISSS  8t))  ;  Dmrt/ 
o(  the  Salisbury  Parliammt.  L'iStJ-H^  ( ib., 
1892);  Annual  Regittera,  1876-91;  O'Conner, 
The  PmmM  Mortmmt,  with  a  Bketch  of  lri»h 
Parties  finrr  JS^S  (New  York,  1890);  Davitt, 
The  Timi s-I'iinirll  Commission  (Speech.  London, 
1890);  J  iiikii;  J'nrni.ll  and  the  London  Times 
(Boston,  1890)  ;  MacDonald,  Diary  of  the  Par- 
nell  Commission  (London,  1890)  ;  MemorieA 
Volume  to  CAaries  Stewart  Pamell,  with  a  biog> 
raphy  by  Walsh  (New  York,  1805)  ;  Moore, 
Pnmell  and  Hig  UUml  fLon.lnn.  1SS7)  ; 
O'Brien,  lAfe  of  Charles  istewart  I'ariir]!  il.nn- 
don  and  New  York,  1888)  ;  O'Shea.  Th,  ivshea- 
Pamell  Divoree  Caee  (Ikiston,  1891) ;  Mab<mey, 
Life  of  PwmU  (New  York,  1886)  i  SherlodK^ 
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Life  of  Pamell  (Dublin,  1887) ;  Clayden,  Enff- 
land  Under  Lord  Beacon^M  (Loadon,  1880) ; 
Englamd  Under  the  OoaUtiom,  «te.   (ib^  1692) . 

PASITELL,  IIenbt  Bbooke,  First  Baron 
Coagleton  (1770-1842).  A  British  politician, 
born  In  Ireland.    He  studied  at  Eton  and  at 

Trinity  CoUfpe.  Cambridge,  and  in  17f>7  ontired 
politics  as  a  iiu  iiiUtr  of  the  Irish  IIounc-  of  Com- 
tnuns.  In  J8U:i  lie  was  elected  to  the  Hritish 
Farliainent  for  t^ueen's  County,  which,  %Tith  an 
Interval  of  four  yearu  (1802-0«J),  he  continued 
to  rppn'sent  until  1832,  when  be  deolined  to 
stand  again.  The  next  year  be  was  elected  from 
Dundee,  which  he  continued  to  repregi'iit  from 
that  time  until  his  elevation  to  tne  Ilou&e  of 
Lords  as  Baron  Congleton  of  Congleton  in  1841. 
He  became  geevetary  of  War  in  Lord  Gray's 
C^bbMt  in  1831,  hm  was  dismimed  the  next 
year  for  refusing  to  support  the  ^liiiistry  on 
the  Ilu»9o-Dut4?h  War  question.  His  chief  in- 
terest was  in  financial  and  aprurinn  MihjectA,  and 
in  1838  he  strongly  urged  the  aU^lition  of  tbe 
com  laws.  He  wrote  n  number  of  works,  in- 
eludlng  Ohtervatione  Upon  the  State  of  Vurrencjf 
of  Ireland  { 1804;  3d  ed.  1804) ;  An  HWtorieat 
Apotofjy  for  thr  Irish  CutholWn  (1807)  ;  Treatite 
on  the  Corn  Trade  and  Agriculture  (1809) ;  On 
Fkumcial  Reform  (4th  ed.  1BS2) ;  and  A  Trea- 
lite  on  Roads  (2d  ed.  1838). 

PABKELL,  Thomas  (1679  1718).  An  Anglo- 
Irish  poet,  bom  in  Dublin.  He  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  ordained  dea- 
con, though  under  the  canunical  age.  In  1706 
be  win  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Clogber;  in  1713, 
prebendary  to  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin; 
and  in  1716,  Vicar  of  Finglas.  He  contributed 
to  the  Spfvl'ilor  an<l  (lu^rdian,  and  was  the 
asiioc'iate  of  Swift.  Pdpi'.  Ail>iitlinot,  ami  (!av,  in 
.  the  'ijcriblerus  Club.'  On  the  fall  of  the  ^Vbig 
Ctorernment,  near  the  eloee  of  Anne's  reign.  lie 
went  over  to  the  Tories,  and  stood  in  hieh  favor 
-with  the  Oxford  Administration.  But  his  pros- 
pects of  advam-i  iiitiit  from  that  quarter  were 
destroyetl  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Tories  on  the 
death  of  the  C2ueen.  His  disappointntent  at  not 
obtaining  better  promotion,  and  the  dentb  of 
his  wife  (1711),  threw  him  into  den*  melan- 
eholv,  and  hi'  said  to  have  hastciu'il  iiis  death 
by  intemperance.  He  died  at  Chester  in  October, 
1718.  Besides  the  occasional  papers  written  for 
Addison  and  his  share  in  Seriblerue,  Pamell 
helped  Pope  in  tbe  translation  of  the  iUad,  and 
contributed  to  the  first  volume  an  Essay  on  the 
Life,  Writings,  and  Learning  of  Homer  (1715). 
His  poenis  collectcil  l>v  1'ojk'  in  17"2I.  The 

volume  coutnin.s  twenty  poeinn,  among  which  are 
The  Bermit,  A  yigh't  I'iece  on  I>eathf  and  A 
Bffmn  to  Contentment.  On  these  poent  For- 
nell's  reputation  chiefly  rests  as  a  fluent  and 
f.'r,>ii'ful  viTM- maker  in  the  rnnnner  of  Pope. 
Tlu  Y  also  point  ^or^vard  to  the  next  generation — 
to  Collins  and  Coldsniith.  In  lir>A  appeared  the 
Poethumoue  Works  of  Pamell.  The  volume  adds 
nothing  to  his  fame.  Consult  the  Life  of  Pamell 
by  nnldnmith,  and  the  e<lition  of  Parnell's  poems 
by  Aitken  in  the  Aldine  scries  (L<mdon,  18<>4). 

PABirr,  pir^ft',  EvABiSTB  DfiHiaft  Des- 
FoBOEs.  Viconitc  dc  (1753-1814).  A  French  poet, 
born  in  the  Isif  of  Bourbon.  In  M«  childhood 
he  went  to  Paris,  became  a  -"l«li<  r,  anil  in 
1773-76  he  revisited  his  native  land,  and  there 
jffiwd  a  Craole  whose  praisea  he  aang  in  tiie 


Poesies  i^rotiqucs  (1778).  His  later  epics  haw 
less  literary  merit.  They  are  frivolous  «n<l 
obseene.  Of  these.  La  guerre  dc*  dicux  ancient 
ct  modemes  (1796)  is  characteristic  His  Work* 
were  published  at  Paris  in  1808  in  Ayc  voiunei. 
The  latest  edition  et  luB  Poioiee  apmpUtst  ap- 

pearc'l  in  1887. 

PARODY  (Lat.  parodia,  from  Gk.  rafn^,n, 
parody,  from  irapa^  para,  beside,  beyond  +  u<'';, 
Ode,  song,  ode,  from  atUtar,  aeidcin,  ^iVir,  od«iH, 
to  sing).  As  understood  l»y  tbe  Greelcs  in  carljr 
times,  a  parody  wns  a  comic  imitation  of  aa 
epic  poem  or  of  some  part  of  it.  The  rhapsodists, 
in  reciting  the  llind  or  the  ()il;/\.s<^.  were  acms 
tomed,  it  is  said,  to  throw  in  humorous  pas»agM 
of  their  own,  composed  in  the  style  and  metre 
of  the  original,  but  on  a  trivial  sabjeet.  Front 
this  use  the  term  was  extended  to  the  eonde 
imitation  of  any  pcx-m,  and  aftenvards  to  the 
comic  imitation'  of  any  variety  of  pro»e,  such 
as  history  and  fiction.  Parody,  like  travesty,  i» 
a  form  of  burlesque.  Tb«  essence  of  burlesque 
is  the  treatment  of  a  lififat  theme  in  the  styis 
appropriate  to  a  serious  work.  Such,  for  ei* 
ample,  is  Chaucer's  Xun's  Priest's  Tale,  whmiB 
the  huhhuh  caused  by  Master  Keyniird  in  the 
widow^'s  household  is  described  in  languaf^  eu^ 
festive  of  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  humor  lies  in 
the  contrast  between  subject  matter  and  the 
treatment  of  it.  In  the  travesty,  sudi  as  tin 
(  lever  L'En^ide  tnivmlu:  of  Paul  Scarnm,  the 
characters  of  the  original  are  turned  to  S 
humorous  account  by  some  change  in  the  in- 
cidents that  results  in  a  debasement  of  the 
original  tlieme.  In  the  parody,  tite  theme  and^ 
chanicters  arc  prcntly  modifiotl  or  completely 
chnn^'cd,  hut  the  style  of  the  original  is  closely 

followed  in  those  peculiarities  uai  aaailj  Ibm 

themselves  to  ridicule. 
Though  the  word  parody  has  come  to  us  from 

the  Greeks,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
were  the  lirst  |K-ople  to  feel  the  impulse  toward 
this  kind  of  satire.  Parody  belong-  to  the  fi  lk 
literature  of  many  and  perhaps  ail  races.  In 
very  early  literary  stages,  writers  have  laid  hold 
of  their  legal  and  religious  phrases  for  giriag 
a  humorotu  turn  to  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  jiarmly  a-  i 
distinct  literary  type  of  satire  ha.-i  l»et!n  hand«.-<i 
down  from  the  (Jre^-ks,  giving  form  to  the  folk 
parodies  of  the  Western  nations.  The  flnt  Qseek 
parodist,  according  to  Aristotle,  was  Hegemoa 
of  Thasos  (fifth  century  n.c. ),  who  gained  a 
prize  at  the  Athenian  games  with  his  GigantO" 
ni'irhia,  or  Jialtle  of  the  Oiants.  By  others  the 
invention  of  tbe  form  has  been  ascribed  to 
Hipponax  (fifth  century  B.C.}.  But  these  are 
doubtful  traditions.  At  any  rate,  the  best  ex* 
tant  parody  of  the  epic  among  the  Greeks  ie 
The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  the  Mice,  running 
closely  on  the  lines  of  a  Homeric  combat,  and 
dating  from  the  second  or  tl>e  third  ocBkuy 
before  Christ.  At  a  later  period  great  reoows 
was  won.  it  is  said,  by  a  certain  CBmnas,  a 
Greek  born  in  Italy,  who  burlesqued  the  public 
HH-iters  of  Homer  by  transforming  Polyphemtis 
into  a  sentimental  lover,  and  by  giving  l'lyH.'»e« 
the  speech  of  the  oomnmn  people.  Tlie  great 
master  of  parody  was  Aristojplianes.  Into  whose 
comedies  were  taken  over  whole  pas-sages  «f 
Euripides  and  nuuiy  current  phrases  for  titc 
purpose  of  ridienle.  AristoplutBM  waa  foUowsi 
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by  Lucian,  who  in  The  Dialogues  of  the  (Jods 
fraely  emplojwd  the  Uoguoije  of  Uouwr,  and  in 
The  True  Hialorjf  built  vp  an  extravafant  lo- 

inrsnrr  on  incidents  from  th«  Iliad  and  oontempo- 
nu y  talus  of  adventure.  That  the  Romana  were 
fond  of  parody  i»  ktKwn  from  Cicero,  who  in 
his  De  Uratorc  enunieratca  its  several  kinds. 
Catullus  was  a  favorite  with  the  parodist,  aad 
Vergil  did  not  escape. 

Among  the  Romans  are  found  the  flnt  parodies 
of  the  lej^al  trstanient,  or  will.  Tt  was  a  custom, 
as  early  ad  the  time  uf  Juliua  C»>Httr,  for  uieu 
to  satirize  their  enemies  by  scurrilous  remarks 
about  tbem  in  tbeir  wiUa.  Out  of  the  pnotioe 
■eema  to  have  grown  the  humormu  teetamcnt.  In 
which  some  animal,  a  pi»  or  nn  a^A,  bequeaths 
at  death  his  prop*'rty  or  qualitieH  to  post«rity. 
ThoKe  nnininl  t< -t nii n  iitd.  of  wl.i' h  tin  earliest 
one  extant  gqen  back  to  the  third  century  uf  uur 
era,  spread  through  the  Lrfitin  races,  appearing 
in  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  during  the 
early  Renaissance.  Akin  to  them  are  the  many 
inin;;inan>'  testaments  written  on  various  occa- 
sions in  later  times.  A  fine  specimen  is  The 
Will  by  John  Donne,  the  Elizabethan  poet. 
Cloeelv  related  to  the  humorous  teatament  ia 
atoo  the  parody  on  tlie  epitaph,  wtaieh  goes  bade 
to  the  Middle  Apps.  Thi.s  kuul  of  Ratire  is  seen 
in  it«  fx-rfection  in  the  Itnllude  dc^  pmdu^  of 
Fran<.oi.s  Villon.  e<)in|>OH«'d  in  anticipation  of 
the  gallows.  Indeed,  both  the  Liesser  and  the 
Gfeater  Testament  of  Villon  are  parodies  m 
excellent  in  their  Idnd  aa  to  lonn  a  ^m.  Alnwet 
equally  famous  la  Goldanlth^  Jlefouiittois  on  tbe 
iiii  L'in (  d  death  of  his  fzienila»  fawluiling  Bniks^ 
Garrick,  and  Reynolds. 

For  centuries  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
parody  waa  tbe  Bible  and  the  liturgy  of  tlia 
Christian  drareb.  Tbia  was,  of  oodne,  in  line 
with  the  work  of  T-ncian,  though  it  was  at  first 
in  no  din'ct  way  conniH-tcil  with  hini.  From 
the  twelfth  century  onward,  increasinf;  fireatly 
during  the  Reformation  period,  nourished 
pnwmea  of  the  niaM,  tbe  ened,  the  litany,  the 
paternoster,  and  prayers  and  hymns  to  the  Vir- 
gin. They  were  sometimes  written  in  Latin,  and 
at  iidur  times  in  the  vernacular  spwch.  In 
tynthia  H  KeveU,  Ben  Jonaon  introduct'ii  a  light 
parodv  of  the  litany;  and  Lord  Somers,  who 
framed  tbe  Deelantion  of  RifhU,  parodied  tbe 
flnt  four  ehapten  of  Saint  Matthew.  In  1817 
William  Hone,  a  Ix)ndon  author  and  bookseller, 
waJi  prix^Tvited  for  publishing  parodie*^  on  the 
litany,  the  .Athanasian  creed,  and  the  cnteclii!*iii, 
whieii  he  had  employed  for  political  satire.  These 
are  but  a  few  ezanplca  taken  from  a  daea  num* 
bering  hundreds. 

The  purely  literary  parody,  aiminn  at  good- 
natured  banter,  though  not  unknown  to  the 
ancienUi,  is  mainly  a  modern  development  from 
the  harsh  invective  of  the  earlier  times.  It 
haa  long  bean  expected  that  a  popular  poet  or 
noveliat  will  have  his  peculiar  style  and  way 
of  viewing  things  held  up  to  ridicule.  So  kindly 
is  this  ridicule  that  not  even  the  most  senaitive 
author  can  receive  other  than  pleasurable  emo- 
tions from  it.  Shakespean  amused  bis  au> 
dienees  with  the  rant  of  the  contemporary  drama 
and  the  euphui-^m  of  .Tohn  T>yly,  and  evidently 
was  not  hurt  when  friends  like  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  paid  liini  in  his  own  coin.  In  more 
than  one  instance  Shakespeare  even  parodied 
hinaelf.  The  bombaafe  and  aonsoiM  of  DiTdaa'a 


tragedies  received  its  just  ca.'stigation  in  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  Hehcarmi.  Among  the 
parodies  of  Milton  the  Splendid  Hhilling  of  John 
Phillips  (died  1707)  is  still  reckoned  the  best, 
although  the  almost  contemporary'  Fanscomb 
Bam,  now  easily  aeccsnible  in  the  works  of 
L>ady  WiiRlulsea  (1<.H)3),  is  almost  as  good. 
Passing  by  (jray,  Uoldsmithf  and  Cowper,  each 
of  whom  had  his  parodist,  we  come  to  the  nine- 
teenth eenturT— the  age  par  emeeUenee  of  parody. 
The  first  romantic  group  of  English  jxx  ts,  In- 
cluding, among  others,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley,  were  especially  exposed  to  ridicule.  Then 
eame  Temgreon  and  Jirowning  with  marlced  man' 
nerlsma,  and  Anally  the  so-called  Pveraphaelitcs, 
like  Uossetti,  William  ^torria,  and  Swinburne, 
with  their  floriil  imaginations,  distorted  female 
figures,  and  unreal  landseajx's.  There  could  be 
no  tiner  muterial  for  the  pnrmlist.  In  tlteir 
Rejected  Addressee  (1812)  Horace  and  James 
Smith  burlesqued  deliciousiv  Wordswortht 
Son  they,  Byron,  and  Scott.  Following  in  tibe 
line  of  the  ."Smiths  are  R.  II,  Barham's  Ingold»^ 
Legends  and  the  Bon  Uaultier  Ballads,  the  joint 
work  of  W.  E.  Aytoun  and  Thewiorc  Martin. 
Among  other  dever  verse-parodists  wens  Thomas 
Hood.  W.  M.  Thackeray,  C.  S.  Calverlegr,  Lewis 
Carroll,  Sir  Fredprick  Pollock,  .T.  K.  Stephen, 
and  the  nuraeroun  contributors  to  Punch,  who 
have  clos»'ly  watched  for  absurdities  of  sentiment 
and  style.  From  this  lit^t  should  be  selected 
Calverley  aa  undoubtedly  the  most  felicitous 
parodist  in  ths  whole  range  of  English  literature. 
Bqieeially  successful  was  he  in  imitating  Ten- 
qyeon's  Brook  and  Bniwning's  Rinf/  nnd  thi  Hook 
in  The  Wandertrit  and  Tht-  Cork  and  the  Bull. 
And  the  eccentricities  of  the  Preraphaditss  are 
flndjr  essfflcrated  in  the  BalUul, 

The  Enji^h  novel  began  its  career  with  parody. 
Rlcltnr<!-nn  had  no  sooner  juiMi-l.rd  Pamela 
than  humorous  continuatiou:^  were  placed  upon 
the  market.  All  of  them  are  now  forgotten  ex- 
oept  Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews,  which  begins 
with  ridieule  of  Richardson's  point  of  view  and 
a  close  parody  of  his  epistolary  Ktyle.  Steme 
was  likewise  the  sport  of  a  score  of  humorists, 
liefore  ])ublisliing  ^  anity  Fair.  Thackeray  paid 
las  compliments  to  Tiuhver.  Disraeli,  I^cver,  and 
G.  P.  R.  Janas,  and  afterwards  to  Soott.  The 
mine  opened  by  Thackeray  in  these  BiKrU$g¥«9 
was  further  worked  by  Bret  Harte  in  two  series 

of  Condrnsid  Sorili  dealing  with  the  older 
novelists,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Anthony 
Hope,   ("onan    Doyle.   Hall   Caine,  and  Kipling. 

In  like  manner  Owen  Seaman  in  Borrowed 
PUtmet  (1908)  hurlesoued  Mrs.  Craigie,  Miss 

Fowler,  Marie  Corclli,  (ieorge  Meredith,  Maurice 
Hewlett,  Henry  James,  and  other  novelists  of 
the  day. 

Parody  has  been  considerably  cultivated  by 
American  writers  with  at  least  fair  huccpss.  Of 
coUmial  parodists  the  meet  important  is  doubt* 
fees  Joseph  Green  of  Boston,  tiie  witty  rival  of 

Mather  llyles,  the  punning  parson.  'I'lic  l?evolu- 
tionary  satirists  naturally  made  um^  of  parody, 
a  good  ilhintrntion  b^ing  .John  Wither8|".inrs 
parody  of  the  Petition  of  Rivingtnn.  the  Tory 
printer.  Aft*»r  the  Revolution  tbe  Hurl  ford 
Wits'  essayed  parody  and  tbe  mock-heroic  in 
The  Frhn  snd  The  Anarchiad.  The  absurdities 
of  til'  n  'la  Cru'-can^  and  tb<'  prd cii-imis  nf  the 
new  Deniocratic- Republican  Party  furnished  nm- 
teriala  to  pntodlste  and  satiristai  hut  the  first 
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elaborate  parody  of  rcnl  onnspqucnce,  Irvinp^'a 
Kniokerbockvr'a  Uiatorxf  of  New  York,  chao^d 
under  lU  autlior's  hands  into  a  masterpiece  of 
faumoimM  lum-ntinn.  With  the  nevt  geoeratioa 
came  aathorR  origiuul  enuuf|h  to  be  parodied 
not  onl}'  in  Anu  rica,  but  in  Rngliind ;  for  cx- 
ampk'.  Williii,  Lon^cllow,  and  I'oe.  U  wim 
even  found  worth  ii^'hile  to  parody,  in  a  volume 
modeled  on  tbe  RejwttA  AddriiBet,  veniflen 
vluMe  netnes  are  now  eoiroelj  Temembered.  Hie 
Civil  War  gave  an  iinix'tu-*  to  the  writing  of 
parodies.  Some  clever  ones*  are  to  bo  ft)und  in 
the  works  of  professed  humorists  liko  J).  K. 
Locke  {"Pptroleum  V.  Nasby")  and  R.  II.  New- 
ell ("<  irplifUh  C  Kerr"),  but  the  most  important 
and  sustained  ia  Kichard  Grant  Whiter  New 
Ootpcl  of  Peace.  Of  recent  years  Walt  Whitman 
il  netuiully  the  writer  who  has  best  lent  liimnolf 
to  parody.  Bret  Harte  (q.v.)  and  Buyunl  Ta\ 
lor,  in  The  Echo  Club  and  Other  Literary  Dn  rr- 
tioms,  arc  probftbiy  the  nwet  important  writer* 
of  parody  with  regard  to  both  quantity  and 
OUality.  For  the  early  history,  consult,  with  it^<bib- 
IiOgrnphy,  Pelepierrp,  Etmi  tiur  la  parodic  { Ixin- 
don.  1M7!  t.  A  pojiuhir  liistory  of  parody  with  ex- 
amples from  modem  literature  is  given  by  Martin 
in  On  Pmndtf  (New  York,  1896).  For  a  larger 
collection,  consult  Hamilton,  Parodies  of  the 
Work»  of  En^jliah  and  American  Authors  (Ix>n- 
don,  1HH4-S!l).  Some  piod  specimens  of  re- 
cent vertw- parody  may  also  be  found  in  Miles,  The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Century,  vol.  ix.  (ib., 
1897).  and  in  <^er  antholoigieB.  See  aleo  the 
artielee  on  the  writen  here  mentioned,  and  the 
artid'    r.  Burlesque. 

PABOIiB  (Fr.  parole,  word,  from  Lat.  parQ' 
hota,  eomparieon,  speech,  parable).    When  a 

military  or  naval  olTicer  is  rolenned  from  plo^ie 
confinement,  or  allowed  any  extraordin»ry  privi- 
lejye  on  the  t^iAo  security  of  his  word  of  lionor,  )>e 
is  said  to  be  on  parole.  On  guard,  or  any  other 
poet,  where  precautions  against  an  enemy  are 
necessaiy,  «  eertain  word  ie  prerioiuly  agreed 
upon,  which  ie  known  only  to  the  offieem  of  the 
glianl  and  of  the  dny.  and  such  otiier  ofTK^rs 
a.H  for  «peciiil  reiisons  may  l>e  iiitrUiited  with  it. 
It  dilfers  from  the  countersign  (q.v.)  in  that 
the  latter  is  given  to  all  sentries  and  men  of 
the  ^ard,  while  the  Darole  ie  eonflded  entirely 
to  offloera  of  the  guara  and  those  ia  similar  au- 
thority. 

PABCMIIJBX.  See  PaMuanrr. 

FA^OS  (T.nt..  frnm  f!k.  Uipm).  An  island 
of  the  (■yclades,  in  the  Circcian  Archipelago.  It 
is  situated  west  of  Naxos,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  channel  from  four  to  eiz  miles 
wide.  Greateet  length,  fifteen  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  nine  milm;  area,  about  ninety-five 
square  miles.  Population,  in  1896.  7740.'  The 
island  is  <hiclly  a  iiii'unt;\ii>  mass,  risjti),'  in  ttio 
centre  in  t)ic  aneient  .Marj>e«sn.  now  Mount  Suint 
Elia:*,  to  a  height  of  nearly  2500  feet.  In  the 
valleys  the  vine  and  grain  are  cii1tivat4>d,  but  the 
chief  im|K)rtnnce  of  the  inland  in  ancient  times 
was  due  t<>  tin  mnrlde,  anil  e-pci  i.illy  (he  lii;,'lily 
Cftcomed  Liti'hnili  t.  wliieh  wns  mueli  Houglit  by 
sculptors.  Pnrikia,  on  the  west  eoaxt.  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Faroe,  is  the  principal  town. 
Ancient  tradition  attributed  the  eerlv  eolonica* 
tion  of  the  inland  to  Cretans,  who  called  it 
Minoa;  later  it  was  settled  by  lonians.  It  early 
enjoyed  prosperity  fnoi  ite  naibls  and  its 


nimierous  sculptors.  Later  it  submitted  to  Pw- 
sia,  and  was  unsuceeaafully  attacked  by  ******fifa 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  After  the  Per 
siaa  wars  it  joined  the  Uelian  Lcnpio,  and 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  neighboring'  islands. 
Like  other  Cyclades,  it  passed  under  the  rule  of 
the  i'tolemies  of  Egypt,  and  in  B.C.  197  wat 
presented  to  the  Athenians  by  Borneo  SIm 
then  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  bars  hsd  s 
separate  history.  It  was  celebrated  in  litersteie 
AH  the  native  place  of  the  poet  Arehilixhus.  and 
in  alho  known  from  the  discovery  of  the  famotu 
Parian  Chronicle.    See  Annmo.  ^»<imM^ 

PABOTH)  GLAND.    See  Bauvamx  Oum 

PABOTBTftY  (Fr.,  inlaid  flooring,  from  pe^ 
qtteter,  to  floor  with  small  pieces  of  wood,  fm 

parquft,  inlaid  floor,  diminutive  of  pare,  inclo- 
sure,  park).  A  kind  of  wood  mn^itic  used  for 
flooring  and  aometimes  for  wainscoting  or  fur* 
niture.  In  the  more  eliUMiffate  lunds  of  psr- 
quetty,  vmieen  are  used,  but  It  is  vmA  mm 

Senerally  composed  of  blocks  of  wood  often  of 
ifferent  colors,  laid  down  so  as  to  combine  and 
form  n  >,'eon»etrie  pattern.  The  pattern*  are 
usuallv  bounded  by  straight  lines.  The  piece* 
are  laid  Hush  and  flat  on  ua  upper  surface.  For 
this  putfoee  the  edges  ars  nsualiy  grooved  m 
ss  to  fit  snugly  into  each  other,  though  other 
iH(  thr.rio  if  laying  are  also  followed. 

PASJk  (so  Galled  probably  from  the  parr- 
marha  or  eross-ban  on  the  sides).  A  youog 
salmon  before  its  first  mi^'rution  to  the  sea.  and 
when  its  sides  still  show  indistinct  bars.  Corn- 
pan  8M0I.T;  see&uuconi. 

PABB,  Cathabinb  (1612-48).  The  sixth  and 
last  Queen  of  Heiu-y  VIII.  of  England.  8be  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  of  Vendal, 
Westmoreland,  Harried  first  to  Ix>rd  Bugh, 
end  afterwards  to  Lord  Latimer,  she  was 
wedded,  not  without  mi!*givinp8  i<  Honrj'  VHI  . 
on  July  12,  1543.  She  wuh  distinguit>'h«d  for 
her  learning  and  knowled^  of  religious  subjects. 
Her  influenoe  was  for  good}  she  persuaded  Ueaiy 
to  VBstora  tlie  right  of  suceeeeion  to  his  daofh- 
tcTs;  wished  to  educate  them  nnd  Prince  Edward, 
and  interpreted  herself  on  )m  ii.ilf  of  th«'  univer^i- 
tii  >,  ]i)  1  ."r  4  ! .  diiriti;:  1lir  iili'Scnee  of  Henry  at 
the  siege  of  Boulogne,  she  acted  as  Regent  of  the 
kin;,'dum.  After  Henry's  dssth  she  married 
(1647)  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  and  disd  aft« 
ehUdlMrth  the  following  year. 

PABB,  Mrs.  Louisa  (maiden  name  TatlobI 

(C.1848?— ).  An  English  novelist,  horn  in  I/m 
don.  She  passed  her  early  life  in  (\imwall 
Marrjring  a  physician  in  IStiit,  she  s«-ttled  at 
Kensington.  Before  tliis  site  had  written  a 
story  entitled  How  It  All  Happened  (fai  Ooed 
Worde,  1868).  This  grscefttl  story,  tCMstotsd 
into  French,  appeared  also  in  the  Joutwsl  A* 
Di'^hnfu.  Tier  first  three-volume  novel,  Doroffty 
Fox  (1870),  was  well  received.  But  she  first 
gained  her  audience  with  Adam  and  Eve  (lS.so>. 
which  depicted  with  faithfulness  the  quaint  fish- 
ing vilkHiie  of  Polperro  in  Oomwall.  Aneag 
subsequent  novels  are  Loyaltu  O^nrpc  (1888); 
The  Squire  (1892);  and  Can  This  Be  Lottt 
(1890). 

PABB,  Samtttl  M 747  1825).  A  once  notahV 
English  scholar,  born  at  Harrow-on-the-HiU.  tit 
was  sent  to  Emuranl  Ootl^gs,  Osanhildi^ 
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in  17G5;  but  the  death  of  his  father,  two  years 
afterwards,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  and  to 
accept   an   assistant-maatersbip   at  Harrow, 

where  he  remained  five  years.  In  1776  he  wns 
n}>lKiinte(l  master  of  Uolchcater  School,  whtrc 
he  WHS  urdained  priest,  and  obtained  the  cu- 
racies of  Hythe  and  Trinity  Church.  Next 
year  he  became  master  of  Norwich  School; 
but  in  1786  settled  at  Hatton  in  Warwickshire, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  bis  life.  In  1787  he 
puhlished  an  editiun  uf  Hellenden,  to  which  he 
prefixed  his  celebruted  prefaee,  wliich  is  as  re- 
markable for  its  uncompromising  advocacy  of 
Wbi^  principles  as^lor  the  aeropukma  Cicero* 
nianwni  of  ita  Latinity.  Parr  was  a  man  of 
vast  learning,  but  his  seholiir-^hip  was  not  of 
higii  order.  Consult  De  tiuincey's  essay,  Dr. 
Samuel  Parr  on  Whiggitm  <n  /I*  Jtel(tlfON«  to 
LitiTulure. 

FABB,  TuoiiAS.  An  English  centenarian, 
known  as  'Old  Parr.'  In  ltj'!.'>  he  was  brought 
bT  the  Jilarl  of  Arundel  to  London  and  prcseniocl 
•i  Cwoi  as  then  182  years  of  age.    He  waa 

long  a  favorite  chap-book  character,  hut  as- 
sertions of  his  extreme  age  have  bt'eii  inves- 
tigated and  contradicted  by  W.  J.  Thoms  and 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  The  chief  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Parr  is  a  curious  pamphlet  by 
John  Taylor,  entitled  The  OUie,  Oid«»  Fety  OUh 
If  on  (1035).   See  I^NGEVITY. 

PABBAKEET  ( Fr.  perrogvet,  from  Sp.  peri- 
quito,  diminutive  of  /K-nVo,  parrot,  from  Pedro, 
Lat.  Pctrug,  Gk.  Hirpot,  Peter,  from  rirpos,  rock; 
also  exphtiiietl  as  fnmi  It.  })irii<  lt<  (to,  diminutive 
of  parocco,  parish  priest,  jei^tiugly  applied  to  the 
bird).  Any  of  many  small  kinds  Of  parrots,  es- 
peeiall^  tM  loag-tailed  £ast  Indian  and  Aus- 
tralian sjpeeio  of  the  gtmm  Palcomis  and  its 
allies.  Tne  Aiiierieau  parrakeots  are  chieflv  of 
the  genua  Conurvifi.  one  speties  of  whiefi  is 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  l  iiited  Slatr*. 
and  not  elsewhere.  At  the  beginning  oi  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Oarolina  parrakeet 
(Conunt*  Carolifteiutis)  was  found  throughout 
the  Eastern  and  Central  United  States  as  far 
north  as  Nebraska,  W  isennsin.  and  eentrnl  New 
York.  It  was  not  merely  a  summer  visitor,  hnt 
occurred  also  in  wkiter.  so  that  it  was  remark 
ably  bard;^  for  n  parrot.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  eenturj"  the  species  was  almost 
pxtinrt,  and  survivfd  only  in  the  most  inaccessi- 
ble jwrts  of  Florida  and  Indian  Territory.  It  »?i 
a  beautiful  bird,  and  also  noisy,  gregnrious,  and 
tame,  so  that  it  has  been  an  easy  victim.  It  is 
a  trifle  more  than  a  foot  long,  bright  green  In 
color,  with  the  hrai!  and  nerk  yellow,  forehead, 
cheek,  and  biMi<l  of  winj^ji  t)range.  It  feeds  on 
«ce<ls,  ntits,  and  so  on,  and  i"  \erv  (h-^tnutive 
to  fruit.  On  neemnit  of  the  damage  it  did  in 
orchards,  it  was  nitlilessly  killed  in  early  davs. 
Its  nesting  liabits  luive  never  been  authentically 
described,  and  there  Is  some  dispute  as  to 
whether  it-  eggs  are  laid  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  as 
is  custoniary  with  parrots.  Om  of  the  most 
beautiful  groups,  combining  gracefulness  of  form 
with  splendor  of  plumage,  is  that  to  which  the 
Alexandrina  or  ring  parrakeet  {Pala-omis  Ale*' 
andri)  belongs.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon pigeon,  green,  with  n  red  collar,  and  is  a 
native  of  the  I'i-t  iKlies.  It  is  .aaid  to  have 
been  brought  to  Europe  by  Alexander  the  Great's 
tacfMUaa  to  India,  nad  to  have  been  the  first 


parrot  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by 
wiiom  it  was  highly  prised,  as  it  still  is,  not 
only  for  its  beauty,  but  for  its  docility  and  its 

power  nf  imitating  human  sj)eerh.  Imniense 
llocko  liM'  in  some  of  the  coeuaiiul  gloves  of 
Western  Ceylon,  and  till  the  air  with  deafening 
screanu.  The  ring  parrakeet  has  many  con- 
geners, natives  chiefly  of  the  East  Indies,  which 
exhibit  much  variety  of  splendid  plumage,  among 
which  the  EUist  Indian  rose-ringed  (Palasomis 
tt/r<iuuia)  ia  one  of  the  most  familiar  ;  its  gen- 
eral eolor  is  green,  tlie  neck  of  the  male  orna- 
mented with  a  rose-rwl,  black-eilged  collar. 

Much  like  them  in  length  and  form  of  tail, 
but  wHh  longer  and  stroiigrr  legs,  is  tlu;  i>mall 
gronnd  parrakeet  ( /'rro/xjri/.s  foruimas]  of  Aus- 
traiia  and  Ta»umnia.  This  bird  inhabits  thickets 
and  runs  much  on  the  ground,  but  occasionally 
takes  a  short  low  fli^t.  It  makes  no  nest,  but 
lays  its  eggs  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Its 
colors,  dark  green  nhovc,  and  yellowish  below, 
are  less  brilliant  than  in  many  of  the  parrot 
tribe,  but  the  bird  is  tinely  inarl;ed  and  mottled. 
Its  flesh  has  a  very  8tr<Nig  game  tlavor.  There 
are  numerous  other  AlHrtniUan  .s])e<'ie^,  dis- 
tributed in  several  genera,  MMe  of  which  exhibit 

Seat  splendor  of  olumage.  Most  familiar  is 
e  grans,  shell,  or  scora  parrakeet  ( J/cIopfftKactM 
undulatus),  a  verj'  beautiful  little  bird,  which 
has  long  been  one  of  the  favorite  cage-binls  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  often  sells  under  the 
dealers'  name  'budgerigar*  (q.v.).  It  is  small, 
slender,  and  long-tailed.  Tt  na.s  a  yellow  head, 
with  three  black  chwk  spots  surmounte<l  by  a 
hhie  jiateh  ;  the  hack  is  yellow  with  black  trans- 
verse markings;  the  wing-quills  brown  with 
green  outer  Webs  and  yellow  mai^^;  the  rump 
and  under  parts  gnen»  the  tail  green,  bounded 
with  yellow,  but  with  the  two  central  quills 
blue.  (Sec  Plate  of  Pakhots  and  Pakuakkets. ) 
In  the  vast  iulaad  plains  of  Australia  this 
parrakeet  is  to  be  seen  in  flocks  of  many  hun- 
dreds feeding  on  the  seeds  of  the  grasses,  which 
aflford  food  also  to  many  other  email  'gnaa 
parrakeets,*  soeli  as  those  of  the  genua  Neo> 
pliema. 

PASBAZt,  pir-itl',  or  HtDAiiw  vn.  Pakbai. 

A  city  of  the  State  of  Cliiluiahua,  Me.vico,  sit- 
uated on  the  Parral.  120  miles  soiitli  of  Chi- 
huahua (Maj):  Mexieo.  F  4).  The  town  {h)s- 
sesses  very  old  and  productive  silver  mines  that 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  Americans.  It  is  in  the 
mid.nt  of  the  wine-uakiiig  district  of  Mexico, 
and  is  noted  for  Its  fine  aguardiente.  A  United 
Stat«'s  consular  agent  la  stationed  here^  Popnla* 
tion,  tiUOO. 

PABBAICATTA,  pSr'ik-mAt'tA.  or  PABA- 
MATTA.  A  town  of  New  South  Walen,  Aus- 
tralia, pleasantly  situated  near  the  western 
extiemity  of  Port  Jackson,  on  a  small  river  of 
the  saoM  name,  14  miles  west  of  Sydney,  with 
whleh  it  Is  eonneeted  by  steamer  and  railway 
(Map:  New  South  Walei.  F  riK  TTie  honses 
are  mostly  detached,  and  tlic  stn'cts  arc 
wide  and  regular,  the  principal  one  being 
about  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  fruit-growing  district,  and  has  impor- 
tant manufactures  of  'Colonial  tweeds.'  'Par- 
ramatta  cloths,*  and  salt.  TJie  great  reservoir 
of  the  Sydney  water- works  is  located  here.  For- 
merly called  Bosehill,  Parramatta  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Sjdnqr,  the  oldest  town  fn  Aut' 
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trnlia.  Tho  first  f,'riiin  ruined  in  the  colony 
was  grown  hen-,  aud  the  iir&l  granU  of  land 
made.    Populatian,  in  1881,  11,788;  in  1881, 

12,5(38. 

PAB&AS  DE  LA  FUENTE,  pilr'rfts  dA  14 
fwftn'tft.    A  town  of  the  KUte  of  Coaluiila.  .M*  \- 

ico,  situated  near  the  east  shore  of  Lake  I'amis 
(Map:  Mexico,  H  S).  The  town  lies  in  a  fertile 
valley,  and  in  surrounded  by  orcbarda  and  vine- 
yards.   Its  ehicf   manufactures  are  iHlIM  and 

iinuulies,  for  which  tho  town  ia  Celebrated. 

Population,  in  18l»5,  832C. 

PAR'B.ATT,  VValteb  (1841—).  An  English 
organist  and  cimthu  tor.  luirn  at  HiKldcrslicld. 
His  first  organ  appointment  wan  near  11  udders- 
field  (age  eleven).    The  next  year  he  was  ap- 

S Dinted  oimniiA  oi  Saint  Peter's  Church,  Lon- 
on,  and  studied  with  George  Cooper.  He  also 
cKca'^ionally  ncronipanicd  an  antticiii  at  the 
Berviee  in  Saint  Taul's  Cailudral.  In  1854  he 
returned  to  Hudderstield.  wluTe  he  was  in  great 
request  for  orapin  recit^lH  throughout  the  north 
of  England,  in  1861  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment at  Worcester,  where  be  was  also  private 
organist  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley.  In  1872  he 
bernnie  orf,'anist  of  Magdalen  Colleee,  Oxford. 
On  the  retirement  of  Sir  George  Elvcy  as  the 
organist  of  Saint  George's  Chapel,  be  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  position.  He  was 
knighted  1^  the  Qoeen  in  1802,  and  neeived 
the  appointment  of  private  organist  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  the  following  year  beeame  master 
of  the  Queen's  music,  conlitming  those  ofTiees 
under  King  Edwacfl  VII.  lie  ia  more  famous 
for  bis  work  in  that  direction  than  for  his 
compositions,  which  lattw,  however,  while  not 
numerous,  are  of  a  high  order  of  nUnrii,  They 
include  music  to  the  Story  of  Orcstca,  many 
anthems  and  services,  and  a  few  .songs.  He 
edited  iledrigtia  for  the  Bach  Choir,  and  Choral 
8ong»  hjf  Varioug  Writers  and  Composers 
(1888),  and  oontiibnted  ten  important  articles  to 
Grove's  Dictiomrgf  o/  JfiMio  and  Mimeiana 
(1870-89). 

PABBSA^IVB  (Lat.,  from  Qk.Uapp6aioc). 

One  of  the  greatest  painters  of  ancient  Qretoe, 
the  son  of  Kvenor,  hinmelf  an  artist.  He  was  a 
native  of  Kphesus.  but,  like  liis  elder  contempo- 
rary Zeuxis  (q.v.),  practiced  his  profession  in 
many  places,  l^ld  seems  to  have  received  .Athenian 
citiaenship  aa  a  rewmid  lor  his  picture  of  Theseua, 
since  later  writers  sometimes  call  him  an 
Athenian.  He  lived  near  the  eiid  of  the  fifth 
century  b.c,  but  exact  dates  are  not  known.  Cer- 
tainly apocryphal  is  the  story  of  Seneca  that 
for  his  paintiqe  of  Prometheus  he  tortured  a 
captive  from  Olynthus,  as  the  artist  could 
scarcely  have  Wn  living  at  so  late  a  date  (B.C. 
347  \  if  he  were  a  celebrated  painter  during  the 
lifetime  of  Soerates.  over  fifty  years  l)efore. 
(Cf.  Xenophon,  Memorabilia  iii.  10.)  His  art 
is  known  to  US  only  ffOTO  ancient  criticism,  and 
chiefly  from  a  passage  in  Pliny,  E%»t.  Xat,, 
XXXV..  67,  where  he  is  praised  as  the  first  to 

iiitrodiu-e  accurate  proportions  into  painting, 
and  as  esjiecially  -iuctcs^ful  in  his  drawing  and 
TCIldering  of  contours,  it  ■^■cms  that  li.'  was  the 
first  sucoesafully  to  employ  light  and  shade  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  round,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  relief.  His  painting  of  the 
Athenian  Democracy  (Demos)  was  held  to  ex- 
preea  in  n  wonderful  way  the  variety  of  dispoei* 


tion  which  marked  ihnt         variaUe  fumm. 

Other  works  of  his  were  a  'IBermes,'*  believed  to 

be  his  own  portrait  ;  a  '  ITcraclcs,"  wliich  i  lairaed 
to  show  the  hero  a.s  he  hatl  appeared  to  tlie  artist 
in  a  dream;  a  "Naval  Commander  in  Full  Ar- 
mor;" "Uiyiaea  FeigniMt  Madness;"  ".£oea^ 
Caator,  and  PtollttJt;^*'raony8ua  and  Virtue;* 
"Meleager,  Heracles,  and  Perseus;"  "Thracian 
Nurse  with  a  Child  in  Her  Arms;"  "Priest  with 
a  Child  Bearing  Incense;"  "Two  Boys;"  •  lUyiliiig 
of  Tdephue;"  "Contest  lor  the  Armor  of  Acbil- 
lee;"  **Philoeteles  on  LenHMa;**  and  others.  For 
recreation  he  is  said  to  have  painted  licentioas 
little  pictures,  one  of  which,  "Meleager  and  Ata- 
lanta,"  was  a  great  favorit*-  of  the  Kinpcror  Ti- 
berius, who  chose  it  rather  than  a  million  aes- 
tenea. 

PABBIOIDB  (Lat*  parricida,  OLat.  parici- 
eUUf  murderer  of  hia  parent,  of  a  magistrate, 
or  of  a  free  eitiien,  assassin,  probably  from  par, 

equal  +  c<r<Ir>f\  to  kill;  assOtiated  in  popular 
ttymologj-  with  pater,  father).  One  who  killt 
his  father,  or  a  man  wli.i  -Sands  in  the  plaiT 
of  a  father,  aa  a  father  through  adoption.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  where  the 
crime  of  parricidium  included  the  murder  d 
many  near  relatives  besides  the  father,  as  a 
grandfather,  son.  brother,  sister,  and  others.  Br 
the  les  Pompeia  de  Parricidiig  (B.C.  52),  the 
murder  of  an  aaeendant,  as  a  father  or  grand- 
father, or  a  son,  waa  punished  in  most  severe 
manner,  the  parricide  being  sewed  up  in  a 
leather  sack,  along  with  a  live  dog,  viper,  eoek. 
and  ajM",  and  cast  into  the  sea  or  a  near-by  river. 
In  England  and  the  Unitcl  State-  tlio  punish- 
ment of  a  parricide  does  not  dilTer  from  that  of 
a  murderer  of  a  stranger.  See  Mi  rder.  Consult 
the  authoritiea  referred  to  under  CnuuHAi 
Law;  Civil  Law. 

PABOOB.  8A1IVBL  (1658*1780).  A  New  br 

land  clergyman.  He  was  bom  in  London,  went 
in  youtli  to  Massacliu-s«'tt8,  and  studied  at  Har- 
vard College,  but  did  not  graduate.  After  being 
a  successful  merchant  in  Boston,  he  entered 
the  ministrv,  and  waa  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Danven,  llaae.  (then  a  part  of  Salem), ^ia 
1688-88.  He  is  remembered  from  the  fact  that 
the  dehision  of  Salem  witchcraft  originated  ia 
his  family  in  1692,  his  daughter  and  his  niece 
aeeuaing  Tituba,  a  South  African  slave  living 
aa  a  servant  in  the  family,  with  bewitching  than. 
Mr.  Parris  beat  her  and  eompelled  her  to  •on' 
fe«s  herself  a  witch.  The  delusion  and  JlUOtOI 
tion  thus  conimcneed  lasted  sixteen  months.  Mr. 
Parris  having  l)een  a  7-enlous  prosecutor  in  the 
witchcraft  cases,  his  church  brought  charges 
against  him.  He  acknowledged  his  error,  but 
was  dismissed.  He  preached  afterwards  at  Stow, 
Concord,  and  Dunstable.  OmsuH  hia  Life  bj 
Fowler  (Salem,  1857). 

FAB'BISH,  Edward  (1822-72).  An  Ameri- 
can pharmacist,  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  mem- 
ber of  a  distinguishe*!  family  of  physician-^.  He 
was  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
Pharmaev,  where  he  became  profsMor  of  materia 
medica  in  ISfll.  He  is  liest  known  through  a 
non-olhcial  preparation,  the  compound  syrup 
phoephate  of  iron,  popularly  knn\\n  as  Par 
rish's  chemical  food.  He  publisheti  Practiccl 
Pkarmow  (Philadelphia,  1856;  5th  ed.  18S4); 
Tk»  FhrnOvm  Awcnel  (Philadelphia,  1863) ;  and 
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Education  in  the  Boeietg  of  Fii$mi»  (¥1lil«dil« 

pbia,  isr.iii, 

PARHISH,  -Maxfield  (1870—).  An  Ameri- 
can painter  und  illustrator,  burn  in  I'hiladeluhia. 
lie  was  a  pupil  of  tlie  Pem^yivaoia  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  of  Howard  Pyle.  He  became 
widely  known  l)^  his  decorative  posters  and  de- 
signs  for  magazine  covers.  His  work  is  usually 
in  the  tint  tiuts  used  by  a  number  uf  the  modem 
illustrators,  and  is  remarkable  fur  strong,  deli- 
cate line,  clever  gradation  of  tone,  and  the  rich 
detail  of  tlie  backgiound.  Hia  iUustratioiM, 
which  inelude  thoae  for  Tke  GoUm  Age  of  Ken- 
neth Grahame.  Muthtr  f/oosr  in  I'rooe,  and 
Knickerbocker's  llisturi/  of  .\tir  York,  are  full 
of  c-liarin  and  liuinor.  Aiiu)n^'  liin  paintings  are 
"The  Sandman"  and  "The  Bulletin  Board."  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists  in  1897,  and  received  honovahla  mention 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

FARTUina;  Srsrasir  (1846— y.  An  Ameri- 
can Iand^;rap{'  painter  and  etcher,  boni  in  Phila- 
delphia, I'll.  He  lir'»t  exhibited  ut  the  I'eim- 
sylvania  Acadiiiiy  in  1878,  and  a  year  afterwards 
at  the  Natiuual  Acadeuiv  in  >iew  York  City. 
Among  his  pictures  are  ''Low  Tide,"  "In  Win- 
ter Quartcn^"  "Bvenin^"  and  "The  Road  to 
Perry'R  Peak."  His  subjeeta  are  usually  large, 
open  t  xpanst'S  of  tfnintn'^ — often  winter  scenes — 
treated  with  much  poetic  feeling,  iiis  etchings 
include  the  series  of  plates,  "Cape  .<Vnn  to 
Marblehead,"  and  many  other  American  seaboard 
ecenca. 

PARROCEL,  j)!rrd'8«l'.  A  family  of  French 
painters,  tt)e  first  of  whom  was  Babth£i£my 
(C.]600-e.60),  ft  painter  of  religious  subjects.  The 
most  important  was  Joseph  (1646-1704),  the 
battle  painter,  born  at  BrignoUes.  He  studied 
under  his  father  and  elder  brother,  Louis,  and 
afterwards  was  the  pupil  uf  Lc  Ik)urguignon  in 
Rome.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  .Academy 
in  1676,  hia  receptioii  pietuie  being  "Louis  XIV. 
Kepulsing  a  Soitie  of  th«  Maeatrfoht  ChiOTlaon" 
(Louvre).  He  is  said  to  have  known  nothing 
of  aetual  soldierinj;.  but  be  bad  a  vigorous  brush 
and  eonsideral)]e  skill  in  composition.  1  I  i 
are  also  pictures  In-  him  at  Versailles,  and  in 
Notre  l>aine  and  the  Invalides,  Paris.  He  left 
aererai  etchings  after  his  own  designs,  which 
indnde  forty-eight  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ.  Other  jniintcrs  of  thi-i  name  were  his 
son  ChakI-ES  (1688-1752),  a  battle  painter:  his 
nephew,  PiKRBB  (1670-1739),  whose  subject  s  were 

mostlj  rriigious;  and  lonacB  FuAxqmA  (1704- 
81),  son  and  pupil  <rf  Pierre,  an  historical  and 

genn>  yvihitrr. 

PA&SOQUBT.  An  alternative  spelling  for 
*parrakcet'  (q.y.)>  In  the  United  States  tlie 
group  in  represotted  by  the  Carolina  parroquet 

or  parrakeet. 

PABBOT  (probably  from  Pr.  Pemtt,  Piemt, 

diminutive  of  Pierre,  Pet4^r).  A  bird  of  the  pmup 
Psittaci,  which  in  reluletl  to  the  cuckoos  and 
plantnincaters,  and  includes  two  families,  the 
I'sittaeid.T  and  Triehoglosaidff,  together  number- 
ing about  oOO  species.  Most  of  them  are?  natives 
of  the  tropics,  and  especially  of  the  Australian 
end  Malayan  regions,  and  about  100  species 
CKCur  in  N'cw  Ouinea  alone.  Rontli  .\merica  has 
about  150  species,  and  Africa  and  Southern  Asia 
the  remainder.  Pew  inhabit  or  even  enter  the 


temperate  zone,  the  mo-it  northerly  one,  pcrbapdi 
being  the  now  nearly  extinct  Carolina  parrakeet 
(q.v.)  of  the  United  States.   The  determining 

feature  in  the  family  is  the  beak,  which  is 
short,  stout,  and  greatly  an-hed,  the  upper 
mandible  liooking  over  the  lower,  and  nio\al)]y 
hin^'ed  to  the  skull.  The  feet  arc  short  and 
strong,  and  the  toes  are  two  before  and  two 
beliind.  The  wings  are  likely  to  be  rather  short 
and  in  some  groups  rounded ;  and  the  tail  may  be 
short  and  broad  as  in  the  true  parrots,  or  very 
long  and  pointed,  as  in  the  parrakcets,  noticeably 
broad  in  others,  and  so  on.  Most  parrots  are 
gaadiljr  colored,  but  some  are  soberly  clad;  and 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  crest — v»ry  promtnent  In 
the  cockatoos  and  le.ss  !*o  in  sonu»  others — or 
other  modifications  of  liie  feathers  of  the  head,  as 
in  the  facial  disks  of  the  owl-parrots  or  kakapo* 
(q.v. ).    The  sc.\eiii  are  usually  much  alike. 

Alost  parrots  are  forest-birds,  although  ft  few 
are  of  terrestrial  habits  and  are  styled  gxound- 
panola,  and  a  few  others,  like  the  grass- 
parrakeets,  inhabit  grassy  or  brtishy  plains. 
As  a  rule,  also,  they  are  gregHrioos,  and 
many  species  go  in  large  flocks.  Their  food  with 
few  exceptions  is  vegetable — plantains,  papaw- 
apples,  figs,  and  tamarinds  being  varied  by  flow- 
ers, buds,  leaves,  palm-nuts,  and  other  hard 
fruits,  grass-seeds,  and  grain.  This  supplies  so 
nuieh  moisture  that  little  ilrinking  seems  neces- 
sary. Exceptional  foodH  arc  the  bulbs  and 
tubers  for  which  cockatoos  dig,  while  some  spe- 
cie* search  the  bark  of  trees  for  insects,  or  extract 
honey  and  insects  from  ffowers  with  their  brush- 
tipped  tongues.  (See  LoBY.)  Lrfiatly.  the  kaka 
(q.v.)  hud  acquired  a  taste  for  flesh.  They  gather 
this  food  by  climbing  about  the  branches  like 
the  nimblest  of  aerobata,  using  their  bealcs  freely 
in  support  of  ttMir  hodlaip  and  maaipulfttiiw ' 
their  food  with  thdr  clftws  «•  BO  other  bira 
ever  does. 

The  voiee.s  of  parrot.s  as  a  rule  are  harsh,  and 
the  great  macaws  and  eockutuus  scream  uiust 
discordantly.  Some,  however,  utter  low  and 
■weet  twitteriiw  notes.  Many  have  great  facility 
In  imitating  other  sounds  or  human  speech,  and 
.some  learn  to  articulate  words  and  phrases  with 
much  distinctness,  if  given  patient  training. 
There  is  a  popular  notion  that  this  process  may 
be  aided  by  slitting  the  tongue — a  practice  as 
useless  and  foolish  fts  it  is  baTtaroua.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  tongue  ha<^  nnj'thing  more  to 
do  with  the  enunciation  of  jiurrots  than  in  the 
easL-  of  other  birds,  where  it  i)lay8  no  part  in 
utterance.  The  tongue  is  always  large,  round, 
and  fleshy.  In  the  subfamily  'Nestorina;  (the 
kakaa)  it  is  fringed;  and  in  lories  it  has  a  brash 
of  hairs  toward  the  tip. 

The  typii  al,  and  perhapfl  the  iH-st  known,  par- 
rot is  the  -\frican  gray  parrot  (PsHtacua 
erithacua)  of  equatorial  Africa,  which  is  ashy 
gray,^  with  black  wing-<|uiUs,  a  red  tail,  and 
whitish,  naked  face.  It  is  in  high  esteem  among 
mo^t  of  the  African  1ribe.*«,  who  rear  it  from 
the  nest  as  a  house  pet.  enjoy  its  flesh,  and  seek 
its  fcatliers  us  ornnnicnts.  some  setting  apart  the 
red  tail  feathers  for  their  chiefs  as  insignia  of 
rank.  Long  ago  these  parrots  were  earned 
to  Europe,  and  afterwards  to  all  part-s  of  the 
world,  and  have  sho%\Ti  thoniselvefi  not  only 
hardy.  lon<r  lived,  and  atTt  ctionate.  but  the  clear- 
est talkers  of  the  whole  tribe.  A  closely  allied 
but  much  darker  West  African  qieeiea  is  unable- 
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to  talk  at  all.  In  their  native  wilds  these  jpar- 
rota  ^  about  in  flocks  durine  the  day,  and  return 

at  night  to  certain  'roosts.  They  eat  various 
fruit«  and  nuts,  especially  palm-nuts.  They  breed 
in  holen  in  Inu-N.  nffcii  in  comjtiinifs,  ami  aiil  one 
another  in  defeadin),'  tlnir  honied.  All  parrots 
Best  in  holes  in  trt■<^H  txiriit  a  Uw  aberrant 
onea,  like  aoma  in  New  Zealand,  whicli  lay  their 
eggi  in  holes  or  hollow*  of  the  groond  or  among 
rocks.  All  lay  wliilt-  i-gps.  Fossil  Tr|iri  enta- 
tives  of  this  tribt;  carry  its  hiatory  back  to  the 
Lower  Miocene  Age. 

BiBUOOBAPOY.  The  latest  monoi^iiher  of 
the  parrot  family  is  Cbunt  SalTadon.  For  his 
papers  and  those  of  otlicr  systoniatic  orni- 
tholnpists,  ronsult  NfWton,  Dictionari/  of  Birds 
(N.  V  ^  i  k  1893);  also  Kvans.  Jtirds  (ib., 
lUOO).  Jb'or  descriptions  and  treatment  of  these 
birds  as  pets,  consult  Greene,  Parrott  in  Captiv- 
itg  (London,  1884),  three  rogral  octavo  volumes 
with  colored  plates. 

See  Plates  of  V\r'.v.0T%  AMD  PABaonS; 
Macaws  amo  CocnATooti. 

FABB0T-FI8U,  or  Lobo.    Any  of  many 

sncrit's  of  llie  family  Soarida',  particularly  of 
tiie  genus  Scarus.  Tlie  'form  is  oblonfr  and 
massive,  with  large  Bcalc-^.     I  hoy  are  (i^hes  of 

brilliant  oolort  in  general,  and  some  have  won- 
derful splendor,  and  have  received  their  name 

partly  on  this  account  and  partly  on  awount 
of  a  fancied  resemblance  in  their  jaws  to  a 
parrot's    bill.    Tlioy    art'    mostly  lierhivorous, 

eome  feeding  on  corals,  and  are  not  good  food 
flahes.  Meet  of  tliem  are  natives  of  the  tropienl 
eeaa.  One  species  in  the  Mediterranean  {Seamt 
Cretieua)  is  the  'seams*  of  the  ancients,  about 

which  many  AVdndcrful  stories  were  told  as  to 
its  love,  its  wisdom,  its  nuninating,  etc.  Several 
specie*  inhabit  tropical  American  waters,  and 
are  known  in  the  VVest  Indies  as  'loros,'  ^viejas* 
(i.e.  old  wife),  'guaeamaiaa,'  ete. 

PAKTIOTT,  Robert  Parkeb  (180177).  An 
American  soldier  and  inventor  of  ordnance,  born 
at  I.ce,  N.  H.  He  in^duated  at  West  Point  in 
1824,  and  was  assigned  to  the  artillery.  Until 
1820  he  remained  at  the  iiilitary  Academy  aa 
an  instructor,  then  i>erformed  f^arrison  duty  for 
several  years,  and  in  1836  took  [tart  in  the 
operations  against  the  Creeks.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  captain  em  January  13th  of  that  year, 
but  resigned  from  the  service  in  the  following 
October  to  become  superintendent  of  the  West 
Point  Iron  and  Caunuu  Foundry  at  Cold  Sprinp, 
X.  v.,  a  posiiion  which  he  luld  until  1H()7. 
While  there  he  invented  the  famous  Parrott 
cannon  used  by  the  Federal  Army  and  Navy 
during  the  Civil  War.  Captain  Parrott  was 
first  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pl^ts  In 
Putnam  County  from  1843  to  1847,  and  was 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Phillipstown  from 
1848  until  1850.  For  a  description  of  the  Par- 
rott gun,  see  Abtiixeby;  and  Obdxance. 

PAB'BT,  Chables  Chbistopheb  (1823-90). 
An  .\merican  botanist,  bom  in  Worcestershire, 
England.  He  was  educated  at  Union  College, 
and  afterwards  praetimi  medicine  in  Davenptwt, 

Iowa.  His  nUu\y  of  the  hotany  of  the  district 
resulted  in  his  nppointnicnt  to  the  geological 
survey  of  the  Northwest  (1848),  then  to  the 
survey  of  the  Mexican  boundary  (1840-52),  and 
he  was  eiMOessively  botanist  to  the  Pacific  Rail- 
xmd  aurvaiy  of  the  35th  parallel  and  to  the  De* 


partment  of  Agricalture  from  1867  to  1871.  His 
publications  indndet  Botmieal  Obserration*  im 
Western  Wyoming  (1874);  Itotanical  Ofc«tree- 
tions  in  if  out  hern  Utah  f  ls7oi  ;  Revision  of  ffcs 
I'nitcd  8tal<:n  I'nci/ic  Cuast  .S/xrici  of  Aieto- 
ataphyloa  (1883);  Revition  of  the  Oenus  Vkori' 
santhe  ( 1884) ;  and  The  lfi»rth  Am«ri«am  (htm 

Ceannfhus  (1388). 

PARRY,  CilABLBB  HVBCBT  Ha8Ti:!gs  (1848 

— ).    An  English  composer,  bora  at  BoimM- 

mouth.  ,\t  the  age  of  seven  be  was  S4>nt  to  a 
jirivate  kcIum))  at  Malvcm.  His  earliest  attempts 
at  niu>ic,  in  the  form  of  oliants  and  hymn-tunes, 
date  from  this  time.  In  1860  he  was  sent  to 
Twyford  School,  and  took  lessons  from  the  vil- 
lage organist;  while  there  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley,  the  organ- 
ist of  Winchester  Cathedral.  In  18G1  he  entered 
Eton.  Hi<  studied  composition  under  Elvey  and 
often  acted  as  composer,  organist,  or  vocalist  for 
the  musical  society  of  the  college.  In  1867  be 
entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  cane 
under  the  notice  of  Sir  John  Stainer,  and  bceane 
the  founder  of  the  University  Music  Club.  He 
obtained  in  1874  his  de^Tee  of  master  of  arl^.  and 
took  advanced  study  in  music  undi>r  lieanetl  and 
!MacFarren,  together  with  an  extended  course 
under  Dannreuther.  Upon  leaving  Oxford  he 
was  anxious  to  adopt  the  profession  of  music,  bat 
his  family  opposed  the  plan.  After  three  yi-.ir4 
in  a  business  bouse,  however,  he  devoted  hine^lf 
entirely  to  music.  His  first  success  as  compo-cr 
was  with  his  /niermeseo  tUliffiow  ( 1868 ) .  Other 
compoaitions  Indttde:  Promalhiut  Unbcmiii 
(1880):  Si/mphonu  So.  1  in  Q  (1882);  The 
Glorirs  of  Our  It'loud  and  Slate  (1883);  the 
oratorio  Judith  (1888);  Ode  on  Siii)it  ( 'ii-ili'i'x 
Day  (1889);  The  Lotus  Eatera  (18U2)  ;  and 
llypatia  (1893).  lie  was  appointed  ChoragOB  Of 
Oxford  University  in  1883,  and  in  the  sane 
year  was  grantetf  the  degree  of  musical  doctor 
by  Cambridge,  followed  in  1S81  by  Oxford,  and 
in  1891,  by  Dublin.  He  whs  appointed  director 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  18^4,  and  wM 
made  a  knipht  by  Queen  Victoria  in  18;»8. 

PARRY,  Sir  Wiixiam  Edwabd  (i7dO-i855). 
A  British  Arctic  explorer  and  naval  officer,  bom 
at  Batb,  on  December  10.  1790.  He  joined  the 
British  Navy  as  midshipman  in  1800,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  \\as  in  the  h\ droijrajihic 
service  from  1823  to  lHi!;l.  and  retired  from  tiie 
navy  in  1852.  He  ia  best  knoM,-n  as  an  Arctic 
explorer.  In  command  of  the  ships  Oripvr  and 
ffedo  he  left  Enfflead  in  IBIO  to  seek  the  North- 
w<'st  Passap\  lie  passed  up  Baffin  Bay.  explored 
and  iianu^l  Harrow  Strait,  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
and  W  ellinfrton  Channel,  and  reai  lied  MelvilU? 
Island  in  S'ptemher  of  that  year,  having  crasi«?d 
longitude  110'  W.,  thereby  winning  a  reward 
of  15000  offered  by  Parliament.  Ue  returned  to 
England  In  ITovember,  1820,  and  published  a 
narrative  of  his  exjM'dition.  lie  sailed  a^^ain  ia 
1821  with  the  I'ury  and  Uecia  to  make  tiie 
Northwest  Passage,  and  reached  Repulse  Bay, 
which  he  proved  to  be  land-locked  instead  of  a 
strait  leading  to  the  west  aa  was  supposed.  Be 
wintered  on  Melville  Peninsula,  where  he  made 
n  study  of  the  Eskimos,  discovered  Hecla  and 
I'liry  Strait  the  next  summer,  but  was  hatlloil 
by  ice  and  compelled  to  spend  the  succeeding 
winter  at  the  east  entrant  to  Hecla  and  Fury 
Strait.   The  expedition  underwent  many  hanl< 
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1.  COCKATIEL  'Calopsitta  Nov*-Holland>»<. 

2.  ROSE-RINGED  PARRAKEET  iPalCBOrnls  lorquata). 
8.  CAROLINA  PARRAKEET  (Conurvs  C«roiin«n»i»). 


4.  BUDOERIOAR  iMalopslttacu*  undulatus*. 

5.  KAKA  tNestor  m«rlciionj|^>. 

6.  AFRICAN  ORAY  PARROT  iPsitUcu*  erlthacus). 
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=^^\p<  and  vvaf(  so  i-nfwblpfl  in  the  follmvinp  sutii- 
mt-r  that  it  was  couipoUed  lo  return  to  Enjihiiid, 
where  it  arrived  in  October,  1823.  In  May.  lSi4, 
Parry  left  with  the  same  ships  to  make  another 
attempt  to  discover  the  long- sought  passage,  but 
after  a  winter  in  the  ice  and  the  loss  of  the  Furj/t 
the  expedition  returned  home  in  October,  1825. 
Parry  then  obtained  llu  Admiralty's  consent  to 
attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by  the  Spitx- 
beigai  route.  He  sailed  on  the  Hecla  for  Spitz- 
bcfljieD  in  May,  1827,  left  his  abip  in  TruranlieiK 
Bay  on  June  Slat,  and  started  for  the  north  with 
two  boats,  fittf  !  v.  ifh  ^teel  runners  to  serve  as 
shnJjic.H,  2H  men,  .uul  :-«upplies  for  71  days.  The 
uii\iiri'i-  was  extremely  liillRult,  tlie  I'^My  ex- 
changing from  doe  ic«  to  water  several  times 
each  day,  and  the  southward  drift  of  the  ice  de- 
prived Fariy  of  many  of  his  hard-won  miles  to 
the  north.  The  h{ghe«t  point  attained  was  in 
latitude  82'  4')'  N.,  whieh  neeured  for  Enj,'lftnd 
a  new  record  of  highest  latitude  and  remained 
the  highest  north  for  forty-eight  years.  Fany 
died  on  July  8,  1866«  after  serving  two  years 
as  gorernor  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  His  best* 
knoMrH  books  are  Journnl  nf  a  Sicoud  Voyage  for 
the  DUtcovery  of  the  Sorlhucst  I'nMxape,  which 
appeared  in  1824,  and  Narrative  of  un  Attempt 
to  Reach  th<^  Sorth  Pole  in  Boats  (KS27). 

PAA^Y  ISLANDS.  A  frroup  of  large  isl- 
ands ill  the  Aretie  archipelago  of  North  America, 

lying  chiefly  north  of  the  75th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude (Blap:  Ameriea,  North,  6  2).  The  chain 

extends  westward  from  Baffin's  Bay,  south  of 
Ellesmere  I^nd,  being  bounded  on  tlie  south  by 
Lancaster  and  Melville  sounds.  The  principal 
members  of  the  group  are  North  Devon,  Grin- 
nell  Land,  and  Comwallis,  Bathurst,  Melville, 
and  Prince  Patrick  islands.  AU  the  islands 
are  irrppular  in  outline,  with  numerous  fiords 
m,  I  li(  The  coasts  are  rocky  and  st»>ei>, 

while  the  interior  is  covered  with  glaciers.  They 
are  uninhabited,  and  their  vigittatloK  ia  very 
acanty,  thoiigh  sufficient  in  aununer  to  support 
herds  of  reindeer  and  nraslc-ozen.  One  of  the 
earliesft  explorers  of  the  group  was  Parry,  wlio 
wintered  on  Melville  Island  in  1819.  Tiie  dis- 
coverie.s  in  these  regions,  howver,  were  mainly 

acoompUabed  during  the  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

PABSIFAL,  pfir'sft-fftL  A  festival  music- 
drama  hy  Kichard  Wagner.  The  outline  of  ths 
musie  was  flnished  in  1879,  the  orchestration  in 

1882,  and  the  first  performnnee  was  given  in 
Bayreuth,  July  26,  1882.  The  story  is  ba.sed 
upon  the  Arthurian  legend  of  Perceval  and  the 
Holy  Grail,  and  particularly  on  the  metrical 
version  by  Wolfram  von  Esclienhach.  (See  Per- 
ceval. )  The  scene  is  in  or  near  the  Castle  of 
the  Holy  firnil  Obmsalvat.  Spain).  The  prin- 
cij  il  ( 111  T-. liters  are:  Parsifal:  Amfortas.  who 
ha»  been  one  of  the  Knighta  of  the  Grail,  but  who 
has  loet  the  Holy  Spear,  bam  wounded  by 
woid  has  fallen  into  the  powar  of  Klinpor,  a 
magician  hostile  to  tlie  loiights;  and  Kundry, 
one  of  the  beautiful  women  through  whom  Kling- 
Bor  hopes  to  gain  authority  over  the  knights  {ha 
he  has  over  Amforta-*)  by  tempting  them  to 
break  their  vows  of  chastity.  In  the  first  act 
the  inexperienced  Parsifal  is  brought  to  the 
castle  by  one  of  the  knights,  witnesses  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Grail,  but  does  not  appreciate  ita 
ajgnifleaim,  and  la  eaai  out  by  the  kni^ts..  In 


the  second  act  Parsifal  withstands  Klingsor's 
various  attempts  to  o\ercome  him,  even  JvuuUry 
is  uiisucces?ifu].  and  lie  finally  wins  from  the 
magician  the  Holy  kS{>ear  and  starts  on  his  search 
for  the  Caatle  of  the  Grail,  whose  im{>ortanoe 
be  now  realises.  In  the  third  act,  after  a  lapse 
of  many  years,  Parsifal  meets  Kundry  and  one  of 
the  knights.  Kumlry  hns  rejs-nted,  and  after 
baptizing  her  Paibiial  m  kd  by  the  knight  to 
the  castle.  There  be  heals  the  old  woimd  of 
Amfortas  by  touching  it  wil^  the  Holy  Snaar 
(the  only  poesible  eure) ;  Kundry  dies  in  nap- 
pines-s,  and  Parsifal  is  hailed  as  King  of  the 
Knights  of  the  GraiL  The  musical  history  of 
the  opera  ja  givan  in  tha  artiela  on  Kif«Ain 
Waoxeb. 

PABSIMONY  (Lat.  parsimonia,  parcimonia, 
frugality,  from  paroere,  to  be  frugal,  to  spare), 
Thk  Li^w  or.  The  statement  in  explicit  terms  of 
the  demand  of  thought  that  principles  of  expla- 

natinn  -liould  not  Iw  iinm  i  '  - multiplied. 

FASSIS,  pAr^aoe,  or  PABSEES  (Pera..  Hind. 
PUni,   Persian,  ftre*worshiper).    The  modem 

Zoroastrians,  especially  in  India,  when  in  1001, 
they  numbered  94,190.  Less  than  a  liuudnd 
years  after  the  Arab  invasion  in  tlie  seventh 
century,  and  tlic  fall  of  the  Iranian  king- 
dom  uid  faith,  a  considerablo  number  of 
Zoroa.strians  left  Persia  to  gain  greater  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  move<l  as  a  community 
with  their  priests  down  to  th<'  city  of  Ornuiz, 
on  the  Persian  (iulf.  After  residing  there  some 
fifteen  years,  they  determined  to  seek  the  shores 
of  India,  and  they  Uaded  first  on  the  island  of 
Diu,  off  the  coast  of  Kathlawar.  Here  they  re> 
nuiined  for  nineteen  years  until  circumstances 
brought  them  fartlier  ^uuth.  They  landed  in  716 
at  Sanjan,  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
modem  Bombay,  and  settled  among  the  Hindua, 
after  complying  with  eertain  simple  regulations. 
In  775  a  second  band  seems  to  have  joined  these 
pioneers,  and  together  they  formed  a  community, 
which  flourished  for  more  than  five  hundred 
years.  In  1315  the  Mohammedans  who  were 
invading  India  attacked  the  Parsis  of  San- 
jan»  wlio  had  made  an  alliance  with  their  Hindu 
protectors.  The  alUea  were  defeated,  Sanjan  was 
destroyed,  and  the  Parsis  wer"  forced  1  i  -i  k 
refuge  in  the  Bharhut  hills,  where  tliey  kept 
alive  their  sacred  fire  and  preserved  tli<'ir  ancient 
rites.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  Zoroastrhms  spread  ouite  widely  through 
(<ujarat,  settling  in  Surat.  Navsari,  Bombay,  and 
other  plaees.  The  Parsi  settlement  in  Bombay 
lifgan  as  early  as  tlie  time  of  tlie  Portuguese  oc- 
cupation ( 1530-16(il).  The  Bombay  Presidency 
has  remained  the  centre  of  the  Farsi  population 
of  India,  although  representatives  of  the  com* 
munity  are  to  found  as  far  northward  as 
Peshawar,  as  fur  east  as  Calcutta,  and  as  far 
to  the  south  as  Madras,  or  even  Ceylon.  Almost 
an  tha  FtefSia  are  well-to-do,  and' a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  wealthy.  They  are  often  called 
the  Jews  of  the  East. 

The  Parsin  have  in  generiil  remained  faithful 
to  the  tenet-s  of  tlieir  ancient  creed.  But  iu  con- 
sequence of  emigration  from  Persia,  and  because 
also  of  their  contact  with  the  Hindus  and  others, 
some  changes  have  crept  into  iJieir  customs.  Nor 
have  they  kept  fretr  from  sectarian  controversy. 
As  early  as  1686  there  is  evidence  of  a  vigorous 
diapttte,  as  to  aupMBMcy  of  position,  between 
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the  priosts  of  Navaari  and  the  oripinal  rlrrifal 
leaders  of  Sanjan.   Early  in  the  eigluctutU  uen- 
tuiy  another  dispute  arose  with  n^ord  to  the 
dfttiiw  itf  the  cmlendar,  which  in  India  gradually 
fell  a  month  behind  the  Fenian  Zoroastriaa 
calendar,  becauw   f  f  liUirp  properly  to  introduce 
the  intercalary  niontn.   This  resulted  in  dividing 
the  Parsi  community  into  two  «oits.  Shonahahis 
and  Kadrais.    The  Shenshabis  adhered  to  their 
customary  Indian  reckoning  of  months,  without 
the  intercalation,  but  the  Kadinis  adopted  the 
Persian  reckoning  with  the  month  dnly  UMCliedi 
thus  the  Slierislmhi  calendar  remains  still  a 
month  behind   tlie  Kadmi-     They  are  gener- 
ally united  on  the  main  tenets  with  regard 
to  their  god  Ormasd  (q.v.),  their  Pfpphet 
Zafathuahtra  (see  ZoKMnm),  and  a  belief  in 
angils  and  anlianpl-?.    Tliey  follow  the  MUno 
general  rites,  feasts,  fasts,  manners,  and  eustoma. 
In  theology  they  are  stronjily  jnonotheistic  to- 
day.  At  present,  however,  a  belief  in  the  resur- 
Tvetion  el  the  body  aecnis  less  pronounced  among 
them  than  thpir  sacred  texta  would  ajpfMar  to 
warrant.    As  to  the  doctrine  of  apintnal  au- 
thority,  tin    infallibility  of  their  Dasturs  is 
unhesitatingly    questioned   by   the   less  strict 
eoBfOfiniala,  but  all   unite   in  acknowledging' 


by  them.  For  ante  of  dharity«  bcneroknee,  tai 
generosity  they  are  eonepkuoua.  On  the  Furrii 

of  Persia,  see  ' (  rHEBtaiJ. 

Consult:  Kuraka,  HUtory  of  the  I'arsis  i Lon- 
don* 1884)  !  Uaug  and  West,  tJasni/x  on  the  Par- 
tis (3d  ed.,  ib.,  1884)  ;  Modi.  "The  Religiooi 
System  of  the  Pnr«»is."  in  The  WoridT*  l^eriw> 
ment  of  Keligii  ^  ol.  ii.  (rhica^'o.  1893); 
Bharucha,  Zoroo^ttian  Htltgion  nud  Cuttotu 
(Bombay,  1893)  ;  Seenai  and  Patol.  '/uririe 
Pirn*  from  Their  BarUeet  Settlement  to  the 
Frmeni  Tim*  (Hk,  18B9)  s  Menant,  Lc»  Partti. 
jjistnirc  dcs  commwHiMe  2onw«lrienM«  de  flade 
(Paris,  1898). 

PAB8LEY  (dialectic  ftoreil,  from  OF.  fm- 

ail,  picrrc  esstl,  Fr.  j»cr*tl,  It.  petroseUo.  pctro- 
gellino,  par»ley,  ffo*u  Lat.  petrost  linum.  from 
Gk.  weTwAMwr,  rock-parsley,  from  rh-poi.  ^»ft 
roe,  todc  -j-  ««Umv,  eeti»on,  sort  of  imrsl^j  ), 
Canm,  Annual  or  biennial  tmooth  brancbiag 
tripinnate-leaved  herb*  of  the  natural  orte 
Umbellileriie.  Common  parsley  (Vofttm  Prt* 
rosclinutn),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Kur.'i>r, 

rwn  from  seed  sow^n  in  good  garden  aoii.  and 
mwd  for  flavoring  soups,  gamiihinf  meats, 
etc.    Varieties  with  curled  leafl^  «r«  Jgmqal^ 


t  all   uniie   in  acKnowieu>;iiiK  -vv.    ■";7"--  "--.-r-Y,.^^!,^- 
of  the  Persian  faith,  the  Parsis,  from  tune  im-  r~  r- 

memorial,  have  kept  up  the  idea  of  eeremonial       PABSLBY  FAMILY.    A  popular  name  W 

pUlificattOO.    Scrupuloua  eare  i»  taken  to  pre-  the  n«t»r«l  order   rmbellifene    tq  v.) 


aerre  the  elements,  earth,  fire,  and  water,  from 
deflh^nicnt.  especially  from  dead  matter.^  Nor 
would  a  strictly  orthodox  Parsi  to-day  spit  Into 
the  fire  or  blow  out  a  light,  any  more  than  in  the 
days  of  Cyrvs,  although  in  practical  matters 
they  often  have  to  make  concessions,  and  Persia 
mar  even  serve  in  the  five  department  of  Bom- 
bay. Many  who  arc  Btriet  nave  taken  to 
sm'okin-;  tcihaei-o.  aUh(»u^'h  this  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  tenets  of  their  faith.  To  the  desig- 
nation 'Fire-worshipers.'  which  is  so  often  ap- 
plied to  ihem»  they  strongly  object,  for  their 
religion  teaehee  the  presence  of  Ormazd  lichind 
the  fire,  which  stands  merely  as  one  of  the  em- 
blems of  hii»  iK»wer.  As  in  the  days  of  the 
Avesta,  thev  still  wear  the  sacred  shirt  and  girdle 
(now  called  aAdrak  and  kiuti),  and  their  priest- 
ly class  are  eonspieuons  for  their  white  flowing 
rolK  s. 

8on)e  nf  the  present  Parsi  observances  con- 
nected with  1  irlh  and  marria^re  may  show  slight 
traces  of  inliuonce  from  tiie  Hindus,  but  the 
Parsi  rites  connected  with  death  have  remained 
most  individual  and  striking.  As  is  well  known, 
thev  expose  the  bodies  of  their  dead  «n  Dakh- 
ma's,  or  Tower-  of  Rihnce.  to  be  devoured  by 
vultures.  In  this  they  adhere  strictly  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Avesta.  although  through  forec 
of  circumstances,  or  otherwise,  they  are  occa- 
sionallv  obliped  to  forego  thia  manner  of  dis- 
porting of  the  dead.  As  a  community,  their  moral 
status  is  ranked  very  hi«rh.  In  mnttprs  of  edu- 
cation, especiallv  fotnnle  education.  Ihey  are  very 
advanced  for  Orientals.    In  all  that  relates  to 

{inwn  sH  and  eivilicatiOQ  they  are  inclined  large- 
y  to  follow  European  examplea.    There  is  a 
growing  tendeney  among  them  to  spread  a  knowl* 

edpe  tif  thfir  amdent  sarred  lilernture,  and  nU 


pabsley  pie&t. 
Lavt*»-Maittub. 


A  rosaceoUii  plant.  See 

„  (ME.  paraenip,  pamepe.  from  oY 

paeteitaque,   pastcnade,   Fr.  patteneuie,  puM**. 
Bp.,  Port.,  It.  pattinaca,  from  Lat.  po<ns««. 
parsnip,  from  pn.'^finum,  sort  of  two-tined  dm- 
ble),  PeiicedawKwi.    A  genus  of  annual,  biennW. 
and  perennial  herbs  of  the  natural  order  T'n 
belliferw,  with  carrot-like  fleshy  roofas  and  po 
Bate  leavns.  The  eommon  parsnip  {Peuctdammm 
Balivum),  a  native  of  Europe,  and  Northtfi 
Asia,  is  a  biennial,  with  angular-furrowed  st««s 
two  to  three  feet  hitrh,  ovate  leallet>^,  white  rnot<. 
which  are  aromatic,  mucilaginous,  isw«'l,  but 
slightly  acrid.    Cultivation  has  greatly  modified 
the  qualities  of  the  roots,  rendering  them  m\xn 
more  bland,  and  greatly  increasing  their  siae  and 
fleshiness,  thus  improvin>^  their  edible  qualitie*. 
The  paranip  delights  in  a  \vr\-  open  rich  son. 
but  will  succeed  in  clayey  soils  far  t<>.<  »tiiT  i - 
the  carrot.    The  mode  of  cultivation  oi  lU' 
parsnip  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  carret 
The  parsnip  is  used  chiefly  in  winter,  *h«thw 
for  Uie  table  or  fi)r  f<^ding  cattle,  for  wWeh  it  M 
highly  valued.  es^>t>cially  in  Kuroj»e.     It  i.  it" 
prov^  rather  than  injured  by  frost  i  but  i-s  afi 
to  become  rusty  if  allowed  to  remain  too  long  m 
the  ground,  and  to  become  acrid  after  it  m* 
begun  to  grow  again  in  ttie  spring.  Anottw 
species,  the  .  utdeaved  parsnip  or  sekakul  (w 
ttnaca  Sekakul),  or  Malabaila  pumila  of  sow* 
botani-^ls.  with  pinnatihd  eut  Icalhts.  &  J^**'** 
of  India,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  cultivated  in  ti» 
Levant,  Is  verv  similar  in  its  usee  to  the  vmmm 
par  niji    Si^  Plate  of  Omonh.  etc. 

iM.-iiiiw.c^,  PABSOH"  (OF,  pertone,  Fr.  persomw.  frcm 

mcrouH  wilt  ions  or  reprints  of  AvcsU  and  Pah-   ML.  p«r»ofio,  pewo".  ^  S 

lavi  texts  and  tnnslntkNis  ««  yearly  published  mho,  pcnon,  aetor^  vaaic).  HUio^y,  «ne 


^  kj  .i^L^o  uy  Google 
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has  full  po<isesHinn  of  all  tfac  rfg^lts  of  ft  paKH 
chial  church,  as  the  repicMiitatiTv  or  imper- 
sonator of  tbe  Cburdi,  which  is  an  luTiaibl*  bo4j. 

The  tomi  is  coIloquuiUy  applied  ia  a  loow  mbm 

tu  any  clerg^'man. 

PAS80V  BIBO,  or  Tier.    A  Bmall,  nolRjr 

forest  dwelling  bird  of  New  Zealand  [Prosthe- 
matit  rn  \ oi  fr  Z<  nlandifr,  of  the  family  Meli- 
plinfjida-).  Itn  pluniatre  is  hinck,  expepUng  two 
small  outgrowth*  of  white  feathers,  one  on  eaeh 
aide  of  the  throat,  whidi  auioteat  th*  lianda'  of  n 


vaa  rauoii  bibd. 


derKyman  in  tbe  pulpit  robe*  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  '*utt«r«  a  wild  song,  luughs,  cuuf;hs, 

Rnce/i-^.  and  iiiiiiii<'s  f^cncrally."  Cuii-iult  IJuller, 
Birds  of  Sew  Zialattd  (Loudon,  2d  eU.,  1888). 
See  Plate  of  CBBms. 

FAB'SON'S.  A  city  in  I^jihetto  County,  Kan., 
137  miles  south  by  west  of  Kann^us  City,  on  the 
Missouri.  Kansas  and  Texas  and  the  .Saint  Louis 
and  San  Franciaco  railroads  (Map:  ,  G 

4).  One  of  the  State  insane  hospitals  has  been 
located  h<«re,  and  five  of  the  buildings  are  in 
process  of  erection.  Among  other  prominent 
>t nut  urcs  arc  tlie  bigli  schixd,  the  Missmiri, 
Kunsas  and  Texas  railnmd  depot,  the  Calludic 
Church,  Rasbach  Hotel,  the  business  college,  the 
Masonio  building;  aod  tbe  railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A 
Then?  are  two  fine  parks — ^Forrest  and  Olenwood. 
The  Mi""nii.  Kansas  and  Texas  maintains  hen,' 
ear  an<l  inaciiine  sliops,  and  its  general  olliees  for 
the  State.  The  industrial  establishments  include 
also  flouring  and  feed  mills,  grain  elevators,  a 
ersaneiy,  foundry,  handle  Victory,  chicken-feed 
factories,  etc.  Natural  gas  is  generally  used  for 
fuel  and  lighting.  Founded  and  incorporated  as 
a  third  class  city  in  1871,  I'arsons  l)ecame  a  city 
of  the  tiecond  class  in  1873.  The  government  is 
adminiatered  by  a  Mayor,  elected  every  two 
yaara,  and  a  council.  Populatioo,  in  1880,  0736; 
in  1000.  7682. 

PABSONS,  Aldebt  Ro8h  (1847—).  An 
American  musician  and  arcbcologiat,  bom  at 
Sandusky,  Ohio.  He  studied  music  with  several 

AiiK  i  ican  teachers;  with  >ri>seheles.  Reinecke, 
I'apperitz,  and  Kidieter  in  Leipzig,  18(17  f»!t. 
and  with  Tausig,  Weitzmann,  and  Kullak  in 
Berlin,  1870-71.  He  became  a  very  succ^ful 
teacher  and  compoMer,  and  his  songs  are  especial- 
ly popular.  "Night  Has  a  Tliousand  Eyes." 
"Break.  Break,"  and  "Three  Fishers"  have  *l>een 
extensively  sung  thrniighout  America  and  Kurojie. 
During  his  career  as  a  teacher  he  originated 
the  'synthetic  method'  for  pianoforte;  he  trans- 
lated Wagner's  Beethoven  (1870) ;  wrote  Pnrx!- 
fal :  yew  liijht  from  the  Great  Pyramid  (1893), 
a  sttidy  in  co-mic  religion  and  prehistoric  Chris- 
tianity; und  e<lited  Kullak's  Complete  Works  of 
Chopin.  He  held  several  importaat  New  York 
TofeXIIL~«a. 


church  organistships :  in  1880  was  elected  presi* 
dent  of  the  Jiiusic  Teachers'  National  Associa* 
tion,  and  subsequently  acted  as  president  ot  the 

American  Ciilleg<>  (if  MiHicians  of  tlie  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Metropolitan  CoUegs  of  Mnsie. 

PAHSONS,  At.krei)  Wiluam  (1847—).  An 
English  jtainter.  born  at  Reckington.  He  studied 
at  Heatherley's.  and  at  the  Soutli  Kensington  art 

schools,  and  afterwards  worked  fay  himself  hum 
nature.  He  first  exhibited  at  tbe  Royal  Academy 

in  1871.  His  l«st  knnwii  pictures  arc  water- 
colors  of  English  Mi  iii  iy.  riiey  are  carefully 
drawn  and  brilliant  in  l  oldr.  His  Wf»rks  im  liule 
"When  Nature  Painted  All  Things  Gay"  (1887), 
bought  bv  the  Chantrev  bequest;  "A  Mid-May 
Morning,"  "The  First  Frost,"  and  "The  Village 
by  tbe  Links."  He  received  a  gold  medal  for 
Mater  color  and  a  silver  medal  for  oil  painting 
at  Paris  in  I88l>.  two  medals  at  Chicago  in  181)3, 
and  a  second-class  gold  medal  at  Munich  in  1893. 
He  also  worked  in  black  and  white,  and  his  illus- 
trations include  those  done  with  E.  A.  Abbey 
for  Old  Songt  and  A  Quirt  Life;  The  Warwick- 
Aire  Avon;  Wordeioorth's  Honncta;  and  The 
Danube  from  Me  JUodI;  Forut  to  the  Bladt  Sta 
(1801). 

PARSONS,  Chablks  (1821—).  An  Ameri- 
can painter  and  illustrator,  born  in  Manchester, 
England.  He  studied  at  tbe  National  Academy 
of  Design  in  New  York  City,  and  afterwarda 
worked  in  lithography.  From  1861  until  1889 
ho  had  charge  of  tlie  art  department  of  Harper 
mill  Itintlii  T-^,  Xi'w  \()rk  City.  His  work  in- 
cludes landscajx's  and  marines,  which  are  usually 
in  water-color,  and.  like  his  illustrations,  are 
notable  for  their  pictureaooe  oualities.  He  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy 
of  ]v>ign  in  1860.  and  a  member  of  the  Amerlcaa 
\\  aler-Color  Society. 

PAB80H8,  FkAifK  (1854—).    An  American 

cdurator.  born  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  He  gradu- 
ated ut  (Drnell  in  1873,  and  in  1S07  became  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political  science  at  the 
ivausas  Agricultural  College.  In  l&OG  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  political  science  and 
economics  at  Ruskin  College,  Missouri,  and,  in 
1892,  le<  turer  on  law  at  Boston  X'niversity.  His 
publiiatimis  incltiile:  Our  Cnunlrt/'n  .V'<<l 
(1HU4);  7/ir  l>nft  of  Our  Time  (1808);  The 
.Vnr  Political  Fconomjf  (1899);  and  IKrecf 
Legi»lati(m  (1900). 

PASS0N8,  or  PEBSONS,  Robebt  (1546- 
1610).  An  English  Jesuit  and  controversialist, 
bom  at  Nether  Stow^,  S<Nn«rsetshire,  June  24, 
1546.    He  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  son  of  a 

hlacksniitli.  Educate*!  at  Saint  Mary's  Hall  and 
Halliol  College.  ()xf«irel,  he  was  elec-tcil  fi-llow  of 
15alli(d  llTuiS)  ;in<l  sui>-i<|ihiit  ly  ilran  (15741. 
Parsons  had  declared  to  Dr.  Clarke  that  the  story 
of  bis  being  a  Catholic  was  slander,  but  in  1574 
he  left  Oxford  for  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
into  the  R«iciety  of  .Tesns  (l.")7i>),  and  ordained 
priest  (l.")78).  In  I'lSO  he  was  ^.'ut  with  F.d- 
mund  Campion  to  England  to  help  the  .secnlar 
clergy.  He  made  many  converts  among  the  no- 
bility. Having  set  up  a  printing  press,  which 
was  moved  aliout  from  place  to  place,  he  issued, 
in  con  jinn)  ii  III  with  Cainpinn.  many  iiamphlets, 
among  which  were  A  Brief  Discourse  Containing 
Ctrtajn  XeasoM  why  Cotkotict  Atfaes  to  6o  fo 
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(fkurek  (1680),  and  Onnploii^i  move  famoiu 

Decern  Batioties  (1581).  In  1581  Campion  wa» 
caught  and  cxpcuted,  but  Parsons  escaped  to  Nor- 
mandy. Ilia  prcat  energies  were  now  devoti  l  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England. 
Going  to  Spain,  he  urged  on  the  attempted  inva- 
sion of  Philip  II.,  which  resulted  in  the  disaster  of 
1588.   He  also  labored  at  the  Catholic  courts  of 

Fuii'iit'  In  '-iiX't'  ^Tary.  Q'lern  of  Scots.    A  skillful 

organizer,  he  founded  schools  for  English  Koman 
Catholics  at  Eu  is  Normandy  (IW4),  at  Saint 
Omor  (16912),  and  *i  Mveral  places  in  Spain. 
Appointed  reetor  of  tbe  English  College  in 
Rontp  in  1597,  he  rxrrted  immense  influence. 
Parsons  died  in  Rome,  April  15,  1610.  He 
wrot«  a  clear  and  vigorous  English  stylo, 
was  commended  by  Swift  and  Uibbon.  Con- 
svH  JMtft  AMorw  9f  the  English  Province 
of  the  Soektff  of  Jmi*  (5  toIs.,  Ixmdoo, 
79). 

PABSOHw  Bauvzl  Kotm  (1787-B9).  An 
Americaii  Mlaier  and  judge,  bom  at  Lyme,  Conn. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1756,  studied  law  at 

Lpne,  Conn.,  with  CJovernor  Matthew  Griswold, 
his  uncle;  began  practice  in  1759;  and  was,  for 
eighteen  years,  a  menbor  of  the  ConneeUeut  As- 
aenib^.  In  1774  he  nuMmd  to  New  Lonloa  and 
beoame  a  member  of  the  Omneetlevt  Omimittee 
of  Correspondence.  At  tlir  ontbrrak  of  the 
Bevolutionari*  War  he  took  coiniu&rnl  of  the 
Sixth  Connecticut  regiment,  was  present  at  the 
uegb  of  Boston  and  at  the  battle  of  Long  Isl- 
ana,  and  planiied  tbe  attadc  on  Tieonderoga,  be- 
ing promoted  for  his  serricfs  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  in  Aiigust,  1776.  and  of  major- 
general  in  1780.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
practiced  law  at  Middletown,  Conn.  In  1786  be 
was  a  member  of  a  commission  appointed  to  treat 
wHh  the  Miami  Indiansi  ia  1788  he  eat  in  the 
eonrention  wbieb  ratifled,  for  Conne«ti«vt»  tbe 
Federal  Constitution;  and  in  1789  he  became 
on  Washington's  appointment,  the  first  judge  of 
the  Northwest  Territory.  He  settled  near 
Itfarietta,  Ohio,  and  soon  afterwarda,  on  behalf 
of  ConneeUent,  bought  from  fbo  iBdiane  abent 
I.«ke  Erie  their  claim  to  the  'We.^tern  'Re.servc.' 
He  was  drowned  in  the  Big  Beaver  River  while 
returning  tM m  this  e.\petlition.  Within  recent 
years  letters  have  been  discovered  which  seem  to 
convict  Parsons  of  treason  in  supplying  the 
British  with  inlormation  during  the  B«v<datioii> 
ary  War,  bvt  the  evideaoe  b  not  eoneliwive. 
Parsons  published  a  paper  on  the  "Antiquities 
of  the  Western  States,"  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
JVoMactione  of  the  American  Acadetnjf.  Con- 
sult Loring,  A  Viniiioaltoa  of  Gmmd  Panom» 
(ISM). 

PARSONS.  TnropiilLUS  (1750  1813).  An 
eminent  American  jurist.  He  was  bom  at  By- 
field,  Mass.,  Febmaiy  24,  1700,  and  graduated 

at  Harvard  in  1760.  From  1770  to  1773  he 
taught  sehool  at  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  Maine, 
at  the  same  time  studying  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1774.  lie  Wgan  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Falmouth,  which  was  laid  waste 
by  a  British  squadron  in  October.  1775;  and 
Parwins,  who«e  prospects  for  professional  sue- 
c«»9  at  Falnioiith  wore  ruined  by  this  disn-f'-r 
returned  soon  afterwards  to  Byfield,  his  native 
town.  There,  for  «ome  years,  he  atudied 
under  Judge  Edmund  Trowbridge,  of  tbe  Maasa^ 
ehwetta  Superior  Court    Fanom  SnaUj  la- 


moved  to  Kewburyport,  when  be  aeon  acquired 
an  extensive  practice.  In  1778  he  was  active  ia 
the  discussion  of  the  new  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts, then  recently  framed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture.  Parsons  was  strongly  oppottcd  to  the 
adoption  of  that  instrumentt  M  was  a  ncnlMrrf 
the  'Essex  Junto.'  which  comprised  a  large  nuxa- 
ber  of  the  citizens  hostile  to  the  new  Constitu- 
tion; and  the  }iani!ilil(  t  (lleU  The  Essex  Retult, 
which  had  a  great  iutlueuci;  in  bringing  about 
the  defeat  of  the  Constitution,  is  attributed  to 
him.  In  1779  he  sat  in  the  oonreatNB  whidi 
drew  up  the  Constitution  which  with  sobw 
changes  still  exists  as  the  fundamnntal  !aw  of 
Ma.ssachusetts.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of 
the  State  convention  called  to  ratify  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which  be  warmly  supported,  sad 
the  so-called  Propoeition  in  fevor  of  Ite  adoptioa, 
though  offered  by  John  Hancock,  was  drawn  up 
by  Parsons.  He  settled  in  Boston  in  1800. 
From  IsiM)  until  his  (Inith  he  was  Chief  Justice 
of  the  State  JSuprenif  i  om-t.  His  judicial  opin- 
ions have  not  been  fully  ported,  but  thoise  pre- 
served in  the  early  Maasacbamtts  reports  aad  ■ 
hfe  ObmaieafoHes  on  the  Law  of  the  VmUei 
Stales  (1830)  show  ^rcnf  ability  and  learning, 
especially  in  the  department  of  real  property  and 
marine  insurance.  He  died  at  Boston,  OctotMT 
30,  1813.  A  nwmoir  (Boston,  1859)  was  pre- 
pared by  his  son,  Theophilos.  Consttlt  aim  a 
Bkctcli  hy  Knapp   (Boston,  1821). 

PABfiONS,  TuEOPHn.UB  (1797-1882).  An 
American  jurist  and  legal  author;  bom  at  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  in  1797.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1815,  was  admitted  to  the  hsr. 
and  !H;.':in  tfi  practice  in  Tarnton,  J-^in n  if  ^  r 
wards  ho  n moved  to  Boston,  wher»'  tt 
eame  the  f<mnder  and  editor  of  the  Uniti-'J  sntrt 
lAtmmif  OoMtte.  He  was  also  a  frequent  ooe- 
tributor  to  tbe  Verth  Ameriotm  Jtnim.  1m 

1847  nppnintrd  Dane  professor  of  law  is 

the  law  «iiiK)oI  of  Harvard  I'niversity,  an  offiee 
which  he  filled  with  distinction  for  a  quart'  r  ■  i 
a  centuty.  His  works  are  characterised  by  ac- 
euracy  and  practical  Qsefalness  to  the  proff*- 
Bion,  rather  than  by  profundity  of  knowledge  or 
great  legal  acumen.  They  were  consequently  very 
siiccossful  in  winning  the  favor  of  the  profession 
and  have,  through  successive  revisions,  retained 
their  position  aa  uaeM  legal  Imad-books.  His 
beat  Imown  works  are:  IVuBfiea  «»  lbs  JLaw  al 
Cenfratstn  (1853  ;  8th  ed.  1893);  JIlMSMift  ef 
MercaniHe  Law  (1856);  Lotr  of  rirtner^hip 
(1867;  4th  ed.  18&3)  ;  Marine  Insurancr  Avvr- 
ttf0  (1868).  He  was  a  Swedenborgian,  and  he 
Modueed  a  number  of  world  maintaining  tbe 
doetrtnes  of  tbe  New  tPemealen  Oburcb.  Tbe 
most  important  are  R»xai/s,  in  thrre  -^f^rie*:  Drtu 
Eomo  (18G7)  ;  and  The  Infinite  and  the  PiniU 
(1872). 

PABS0I7S,  Ttiomas  Wttxiav  (1819-92).  An 
American  poet  and  translator  of  Dante,  bom  and 
educated  in  Bo.ston.  In  is;!fl  In-  went  to  Italy, 
where  his  studies  in  tbe  literature  of  that  coun- 
try resulted  in  his  well-known  translation  of  the 
first  ten  cantos  of  Dante's  Inferno  (1843).  TUs 
part  of  the  Divina  Commedia  he  completed  la 
lSfi7.  TT.  Ir  inslated  much  of  the  Pt^r >!■•.! '.no  and 
a  few  fragments  of  the  Paradiao,  but  be  m-ver 
eompleted  the  work.  He  later  took  up  dentistiy 
as  a  profession,  and  praaioed  in  Boston  and  in 
LondoB.  Hm  luft  twenty  yeara  of  bie  Ittt  wen 
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spent  in  or  near  Boston.  Parsons  owes  bis  fame 
abnoat  whoU/  to  bia  interpretatioa  of  Dante. 
Meet  of  thia  tranalstiott  is  in  rhyined  couplets. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggtration  that  Par- 
sons liart  eoaie  nearer  (o  Dante  than  any  other 
transUitor  in  Engli.sh,  nor  is  hir*  ln-nt  work  ri- 
valed by  foreign  translatorti.  Anide  from  his 
Dante  translationa,  bia  work  includes:  Ghetto 
di  Moma  (1854);  The  UagnoHn,  and  OlAar 
Poem*  ( 1867 )  ;  The  Old  Hotue  at  Svdbwrjf 
(1870);  and  The  Shadotr  of  fh<  M'i-?is/,,  ind 
Other  I'mtm  His  betttknowa  poem, 

On  a  Bust  of  Dante  (Arat  published  in  the  Boston 
Adtwrtiter  and  PatrUa  in  184U,  like  moat  of 
bja  verae  ia  eharaeteriaad  by  depth  of  fbeling 
and  dignity  and  delicacy  of  expn'ssion.  He  is 
the  Poet  of  lAiiifjfeliow's  Tales  of  a  Wtiy.sidt  Inn. 
Parsons  died  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  September  3, 
1802.  Uia  poema  appeared  in  a  definite  edition 
tn  1893. 

FABSONS'  CAUSE.  The  name  of  a  ocle- 
bmted  case  decided  by  tlie  court  of  Hanover 
Coonty,  Va.,  in  Deeonber,  17fi9;  tenembered 

chiefly  because  of  a  speech  made  before  the  court 
•   by  Patrick  Henry  (q.v.).   From  the  earlief»t  his- 
tory of  the  ct)lony  the  Kalaries  of  the  clerfjj"  in 
Virginia  had  been  paid  in  the  form  of  tobacco, 
long  the  colony's  chief  staple.   Owing  to  fluctua- 
iiooa  in  the  value  of  tobacco,  the  actual  amount 
thus  paid  had  varied  widely,  the  clergy  receiving 
the  advanta^  of  a  rise  in  price  and  rorresf>ond- 
ingly  suffering  the  dinadvantages  of  a  fall,  in 
1748  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an  act 
fixing  the  SMarx  of  the  clergy  at  16,000  pounda 
of  tobaoeo,  and  Oeoife  II.  formally  approved  the 
act.    In  1758,  when  the  price  of  tohacit)  was  un- 
usually high,  the  Legislature  pn«<wd  an  act,  to  l)e 
in  force  for  twelve  months,    in  I  n  to  a  previous 
act  of  1755,  which  had  lapM-ii,  md  which  had 
provided  iluit  the  aalarj-  of  the  cler^n'  might  be 
paid  in  paper  ourrency  instead  of  tobaeeo,  «t  tl» 
rate  of  two  cents  per  pound,  a  priee  beloar  tho 
market  value  of  tobacco  at  that  time.    T'jKtn  the 
protest  of  the  clergy  the  act  of  17r)S  wn.s  disal- 
lowed by  the  King,  and  various  clerfr>nu'n  forth- 
with brought  suit  against  their  ventries  for  the 
salaries  legally  due  them  for  the  year  1758.  One 
such  suit  was  brought  by  the  Rev.  James  Maury 
before  the  court  of  Hanover  County,  and  Patrick 
Henry,  linn  a  young,  almost  unknown  lawyer, 
waa  cnga^^ed  by  the  defendants  as  counsel.  The 
Court  decided  against  the  validity  of  the  act  of 
auch  act  having  been  disallowed  by  the 
Crown,  but  the  jury,  Influenoed  by  an  Impas- 
sioned speech  by  Henry,  returned  a  verdict  of 
only  one  penny  damages.    The  speech  made  by 
Ilenrv  was  the  first  in  which  he  attracted  general 

attention,  and  was  sufficiently  radical  to  be  con- 
■ideied  iiicaidiary  and  treasonable  by  the  eon- 

aervative  element  in  the  colony.  According  to  the 
report  of  Maury,  Henry  argued  that  since  the  act 
nf  1758  was  an  act  of  peneral  utility,  it  could  not 
be  annulled  by  the  King,  and  asserted  that  "a 
king  by  disallowing  acts  of  this  salutary  nature, 
from  being  the  father  of  his  people,  dc^eneratea 
into  a  tyrant,  and  ftniiits  all  rights  to  his  sub* 
jecta'  obedience."  Consult  Tyler.  Patrick  Henry 
(Boaton,  1887  )j  in  The  American  Statesmen  Se- 
rien. 

PASSON'S  TALE,  The.  The  last  of  Chau- 
oer'a  Canterbury  Tales,  and,  like  "Melibaeua," 
WTtttaB  in  prose.  It  it  n  diaooiuae  on  pe»itsiie» 


from  the  Vulgate  text  of  Jeremiah,  vi.  16,  and  is 
mainly  an  adaptation  from  Fr^re  Lorsns,  La 
somms  <lss  «iess  «t  des  vktug,  published  in 

1279,  through  the  English  translation  entitled 
The  Ayenbite  of  Intcyt  (remorite  of  conscience). 
It  contains  many  quotations  from  the  Latin 
Fathers,  and  was  probably  once  a  separate  treat- 
ise written  before  1380.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  the  cloaing  Retractation  that  Chaucer  be* 
came  a  Wiclifite,  but  leading  authorities  con- 
sider  this  view  far  fetched. 

PAB^NSTOWK,  or  SXSft.  A  town  in 
King's  County,  Ireland,  on  the  Broona,  43  miles 

northeast  of  Limerick  iMap:  Ireland,  D  3).  It 
is  an  important  cum  market,  a  considerable 
centre  of  inland  commerce,  a  military  station, 
and  the  seat  of  a  union  workhouse,  and  is  one  of 
the  handsoineflt  and  best  built  towns  tn  Ireland. 
It  has  several  fine  churches  and  chapels,  a  nun- 
nery, a  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  F>»irl  of  Ros.se,  a  town  hall, 
a  library,  literary  institute,  a  model  school,  and 
other  mlucational  institutions.  The  prineipal 
attractions  are  the  enstla,  the  observatory,  egB> 
taining  a  great  tdaseeoe,  62  feet  long,  and  the 
laboratory  of  the  late  Earl  of  Rosso  (q.v.),  still 
maintained  in  active  use  by  the  present  EarL 
Birr  had  its  origin  at  an  early  period  in  a  mon- 
aateiy  founded  by  Saint  Brendan,  and  waa  the 
seena  of  many  nnportant  events,  botii  kk  the 
Irifsh  and  in  the  post-invasico  periods,  Pe|nilln> 
tiou,  in  1901,  4438. 

FABT  (OF.,  Fr.  pari,  from  Lat.  pom,  part; 

connected  with  I<at.  parare,  to  prepare,  Gk. 
t-wopop,  oporon,  I  prepared).  In  muaic,  when 
a  piece  I'f  nmsic  consi.sts  of  several  aeries  of 
sounds  performed  simultaneously,  each  series  is 
called  a  part.  In  a  composition  a  distinetlon  is 
made  bdmsea  real  ports  and  auxiliary  parts. 
Real  ports  are  those  tluit  progress  through  an 
entire  composition  as  so  many  individual  voices. 
A  vocal  fugue  may  be  written  for  three,  four,  or 
five  voteee.  It  has,  therefore,  three,  four,  or 
five  real  parf^  even  if  (me  or  more  voices  rest 
for  a  aumber  of  bars.  AM»iUttrif  puriw  are  in 
reality  but  detached  tones  serving  to  mark  a 
strong  accent  by  doubling  some  or  all  tom^ 
contju:i«  il  in  the  rtriJ  jmris.  It  is  evident  tliat 
in  vocal  music  no  auxiliary  parts  can  occur.  But 
in  writing  for  keyed  instruments  or  full  orches- 
tra oomposers  make  frequent  use  of  such  auxil* 
iary  tones.  In  a  compoeition  for  pianoforte,  for 
example,  let  us  say  f'  u  r<  al  parts  are  U3<*d.  In 
certain  places  the  composer  dc^tires  more  sonority 
and  there  be  writes  six  or  even  more  tones  to  M 
strudc  simultaneously.  Any  number  above  four 
tones  eenstitotes  the  owiliary  part,  for  sneh 
voice-  nrp  ndded  only  occasionally.  Care  must 
be  tiikeii  not  to  intro<luc<'  (luxiliary  ports  too 
closely  together,  as  the  ear  \a  apt  to  conceive 
them  as  real  parts,  and  consequently  to  de- 
mand adherence  to  the  strict  rules  of  progression 
exacted  in  the  real  parts.  A  splendid  example 
of  the  use  of  mtriHary  parts  is  furnished  by  the 
opening  Isi  r-  i  f  l'>  «  thoven's  A  Major  Symphony, 
where  the  strings  are  used  in  n%i^liary  parts 
to  give  a  strong  aeesni  to  the  first  beat  of  the 
1,  3,  6,  and  7  measursB,  while  the  reoi  jwrlt 
are  given  to  the  wood-wind. 

In  this  example  the  ohoe<»  have  a  rval  pari 
throughout;  the  clarinets  enter  with  a  real  pari 
in  the  third  bM;  the  flutes  ia      aizthj  the 
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boms  in  iho  fifth;  tht  IwiHsnons  in  the  .sfventli 
bar.  The  violin*  lljroughuiit  hav*'  only  udditiunal 
|>artH  or  noto«.  The  dftaclicd  imic^  «if  the  other 
instruments  before  their  |Mirtici)Mitioo  in  tite 
real  parts  are  ab»  oonsidcrM  adilitkmal  parti« 


four  -illL: 

in  pails. 


ra  could  sit  opponte,  Uudag  cadk  otlicr 


Alto 


FIntM. 


9m. 


m 


Mm 


Thia  waa  a  decided  improvemeDt 


Sncli  put* 

.  A 
^1 


PAKTANNA,  jitlr  Uiii'nil.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Trapani,  Sicily,  38  miles  southwest 
of  ralerino  (Map:  Italy,  Q  10).  it  is  on  a  bill 
which  commands  an  extensiina  view,  and  b  in- 

ter<*»ting  bei-aiise  of  the  remains  of  Oreek  works 
of  art  found  here.  Ruinn  of  rtcvenil  Saracenic 
(•.i-.tlc-^  ail-  still  to  Ih'  snii.  Thcro  i»  a  trade  in 
grain,  wine,  and  oil.  Population  (commune),  in 
1881.  13,144;  in  1901,  14,059. 

PARTANT  POUR  LA  SYBIE,  pAr'UlN' 
ptSjr  la  sore'  {I'r.,  departing  for  Syria).  A 
ballad  by  Count  de  l^ilNirde  (1809).  A  young 
warrior,  Dunoi^,  by  bis  bravery  in  Syria,'  wins 
a  battle  and  gainst  the  dnitfrhter  of  his  lord. 
Quefii  IToiti-n-i'  i-oiiii"i>4'(l  muslr  fur  tlio  ballad, 
which  became  extremely  jwpular  long  after  her 
death,  during  the  Second  Empire. 

PART-BOOK.  In  mii'siV,  a  book  containing 
an  entire  part  of  a  ctimpo-ition  for  a  single  per- 
former. li<'fore  the  seventeenth  century  scores 
were  practically  unknown.  The  individual 
yoioes  or  parts  of  a  polyphonic  composition  weve 
printotl  in  separate  hooks,  just  as  are  the  sepa- 
rate parts  of  an  orchestral  composition  usetl  by 
the  niemlxTs  of  a  incHlem  orcln  -tia  Iti  imli  r 
to  simplify  the  interpretation  of  the  mu«ic,  part- 
books  Were  ahio  so  arran<.'cd  that  all  the  {>arts 
were  printed  in  a  single  bo<ik,  but  not  in  score. 
The  jtoprnno  and  alto  appeared  on  the  left-hand 
pa^e,  \vhili>  fli.  t.  nor  and  bass  were  prhited  on 
the  right-haud  pn^e. 


S<,i[iniu<i  Ti'iKirl 
Alto      IliCH  I 


The  music  was  arrnnj;e<l  that  all  parts  turned 
at  the  same  time.  Jact|ue9  Moderne  in  1539 
prinied  a  pari^book  in  awdi  a  nuuuier  that  the 


books  containing  all  the  part^  wtrt-  priutcU  in 
very  large  type  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
formers; whereas  the  single  part  books  wtn 
generally  printed  in  veiy  small  type. 

PARTHE'NIUS  (  Lat.,  from  Gk.  naotino^) 
A  Greek  grammarian  and  poet,  who  lived  st 
Kome  in  the  first  century  8.0.  He  taught  Ver^ 
gil  Greek,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
elegaic  poet  Cornelius  Gallus,  to  whom  he  (Mi- 
citcii  his  Krotio  KxpcricnccH  (Ilt^^i  ^i-ruut 
iru^/fiaruv) ,  the  only  work  of  his  which  haa  sur- 
vived. This  was  a  collection  of  thirty-six  brief 
stories  of  unhappy  lovere,  compiled  from  anclcal 
poets,  and  was  intended  to  fnmlsh  Qallus  with 
tliciiicj<  for  hi-t  f]>\c  aiiil  t  ti';:i.ir  poems.  The 
woik  coutaius*  iuUrenliuji  tjuuUnions  from  the 
Alexandrine  poets,  and  is  valued  as  a  |)n-«nirs'>r 
of  the  Greek  novels.  It  has  been  edited  by  VVf -^t- 
ermann  to  his  Mv•l^vpd^  (Brunswick,  1^). 
and  by  Ilirsrhip,  in  the  Scriptorcs  Erotici  (ir(rt* 
(Paris,  ISfitil.  According  to  the  .-\inbrrt>uB 
nnmu^criiit  of  Wr^'il,  tin-  lattcr's  poem  Montum 
was  an  imitation  of  Purthenius's  tireek  work  of 
the  same  titter 

PAR'THEN-OGEN'ESIS  (Neo-T.al  ,  from  Ok. 
vap6^vot,  iMi  tlu-inj^,  virgin  y^rw^it,  yt  tH-m*.  pr*** 
duction.  from  -fiyyt<T0ai.  ffiffnexlhai.  to  beconiei. 
The  essential  phenomenon  of  sexttal  geneniti<« 
is  the  union  of  a  male  with  a  female  celt 
Within  the  pa-t  half  crntury,  however,  com- 
paratively nuiiiinnis  cast»9  have  been  diwof- 
eicl  wlirri'  inifortilized  ci^f,"*  lia\t'  <lf\ flif"''!  i- 1« 
an  adult  organism.  Such  cases  in  certmn  i»ni- 
mals  are  known  to  be  in  a  degree  r^dar.  nor 
mal  methods,  and  the  phenomenon  is  mlW 
agamous,  virgin  reproduction,  or  'parthenogea- 
esis,'  the  name  propoeed  hj  B.  Owca.  The  wd 
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typical  caae  of  partlicnogeoesis  is  that  of  the 
apliiji  or  plant-lou^c.  The  speciea  ia  repiewntad 
in  the  aphiites  by  eggs  nione.  (8ee  Hop  iNSBcrs.) 

In  the  spring  ftmuks  ulnne  hatrh,  and  no  males 
uppetir  until  ul  Ihe  clutk;  of  !»uuinier.  Bonnet  di8- 
covcrcd  that  a  virgin  aphis  may  become  the 
paroit  of  iuiUioti»  of  apbiOs,  like  it«elf,  there  be- 
ing nine  generation*  through  the  mimmer.  Ott^al 
ohiained  eleven  generationB  in  »oven  months, 
wliilf  Kyb«r  even  observed  that  a  colony  of  Aphis 
dianfhi,  wliith  h;ul  iH-fri  Imjiight  into  a  cniistiint 
iy  heated  room,  continued  to  propagate  for  four 
yean  in  this  manner,  without  the  intervention  of 
males.  At  the  approach  of  cold  weather  nuUes 
up|>ear;  they  mate  with  the  femalM,  the  latter 
laviii;,'  i'iS'^^.  There  are  thus  two  wts  of  ft'iiialea, 
the  pa)  t  lu  uui4cnetie  and  the  normiil  ovipamui* 
forms.  The  queen  be**  also  lays  eggs  in  the  drone 
or  male  cells  of  the  honeycomb,  whkh  are  un- 
fertilized and  give  rise  to  raalea. 

(';i>(>s  of  parthi  tioi^onesiH  are  known  to  (x'rnr 
rarely  iu  other  ilctiuptera  than  aphidn,  namely 
in  bark-lice,  and  in  the  Ailk-wurm,  and  25  or  more 
other  Bpecics  of  moths.  Among  Hjmenoptera, 
besides  the  honey  bee  and  some  wild  beea  (as 
Iliilii  tusl .  (he  currant  worm  (Xcmatua  V9ntri- 
owiKs  )  iiiid  twelve  other  H|>ei-ies  of  saw-flies  have 
been  kiinwn  ti>  lay  juu  t lienogenetic  e^.'^.'^ ;  also 
many  gall-tlie.H;  in  several  species  of  untA,  and 
in  WHt<p!«  (Polistee),  ttie  parthenouenetie  egg* 
produce  nuiles.  Among  lieetles,  Oastrophyrca 
raphani  and  a  spei-iet)  of  caddift-fly  are  at  timen 
jjarthenogeuous ;  also  certain  mites  and  other 
lOMH-'ts,  and  in  the  crustaceans  Apus,  Artemia, 
and  Lfmnadia. 

It  was  forn»erly  supposed  that  these  ]>nr- 
thenogenetic  egg>»  were  dilTerent  from  normal  tg^'>*, 
ami  tlit  v  u<  if  lalled  'pseudova'  by  Huxley,  but 
this  view  is  luitenable,  since  these  'pseudova' 
arise  just  like  ordinary  eggs  and  develop  like 
tliem,  aa  they  undeigo  cleavage  of  the  yolk  and 
form  germ-layers.  R.  Hertwig  claims  that  par- 
thenogcnfsis  is  "a  sexual  roproiln<t inn  in  wliirh 
a  degeneration  of  fertilixalion  has  taktii  j>laee, 
and  the  facts  of  parthenogenesis  show  that  under 
change  of  conditions  the  normal  mode  of  sexual 
reproduction  (amphigony)  may  be  modified  for 
the  Iwnefit  of  the  sprcirs." 

l\ti>OGKNKHls.  Tile  lurvii  or  maggot  of  a  cer- 
tain gall-gnat  fly  is  known  to  produce  young 
which  is  developed  within  the  body  of  the  larva 
from  a  'germ-ball'  essentially  agreeing  with  an 
ovary  in  apjuiirance.  The  asexual  larv.r  begin 
life  as  »>;,'i:  like  IkhUcs  developed  from  lln^  rr,  rm- 
ball.  jii'-t  a>  <  an-  (ic\ <lo[i,-.i  in  the  litflr  tii))i"< 
of  which  the  ovary  is  an  aggregation.  Both  Wag- 
ner and  Lenekart  agree  that  the  proecss«>s  of  em- 
bryonic growth  agree  in  all  essential  points  with 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  development  In  m 


PARTHRNOaeXRRIS. 

^arra  of  agall-gnAt  {CecMnmrtidie)  with  ptMlogciietle 
daoulitorJarw. 

fecundated  egg.  and  exnctlj-  as  in  the  case  of 
Aphis  parthenogenesis.  The  only  <lifTerence  con- 
sists in  the  •^crm  rhaintitrs  of  the  c-ecidomyid 
larviB  separating  from  the  germ-stock,  and  mov- 
ing freely  ftbout  in  the  cavity  of  the  body,  while 


in  the  aphida,  in  which  there  b  no  nietamoi^' 
phosis,  the  germ-stock  is  a  true  ovary.  It  thna 
appears  that  the  free  ovary  or  germ-mass  of  the 

parent  maggot  hoenmcs  prematurely  drvclofjed, 
and  the  growth  ol  ^ouug  is  thus  greatly  accele- 
rated. The  maggots  live  under  the  bark  of  the 
apple  tree  in  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  the 
phenomena  occurring  in  two  species  of  Cecido* 
mviiilir  (Miastor  mvtroloaa  and  0>i'}iircrK  /xira- 
tlusHH).  Jiere  also  belongs  the  case  ui  laival  re- 
production in  Auiblystoma. 

CHaTSAUAOBmcsw.  This  term  ie  applied  by 
Padcard  to  a  form  of  po^dogenesis  which  occurs 
in  the  chrysalis  of  a  gnat  of  tho  ponn-^  Cliinmn 
mus.  In  1861)  Grimm  discovered  the  puj>a  of  a 
^p.^  ii•s  of  till-,  gnat  laying  eggs.  In  autumn 
other  pupa;  changed  to  flies  without  lading 
eggs,  while  the  fly  was  observed  to  deposit  a 
larger  number  of  eggs  than  the  spring  pupa. 
It  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  seasonal  phenomenon,  de- 
jKiuli'iit  Oil  (lie  tt'iiipcruturc.  (itinim  al-o  found 
that  on  removing  from  the  ijcrfci-tly  ilt  vfIo|)»Ml  in- 
sect, before  it  has  left  tin-  piijia  case,  the 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  fertilized,  and 
nurturing  them  in  water,  the  devekqtment  of 
the  Inrvir  took  place  in  them  also,  hvt  lasted  a 
little  longer  (about  six  days). 

)lETA0E.\r.8i.s.  This  term  was  proposed  by 
Owen  in  1848  in  hia  i'orfAeno^enesta,  and  after- 
wards more  fully  in  his  Leetwren  on  fhe  Compara- 
tii^e  Anatomy  and  Physiolopu  (if  the  Invertebrate 
AnivtaU  (London,  1858).  lli-^  examples  are  the 
alternation  of  generation-  of  the  distonies,  the 
hydroids,  medusa,  and  even  the  metamorphoses 
of  the  editnoderms,  the  gemmation  of  Nats  and 
other  annelids,  as  well  as  the  metamorphoses  of 
the  fish-lice  (Aetheres.  etc.).  which  he  says  ''is 
a  slig'ntly  niolitii-il  pJirtliiMiouiin-siH aij:ain.  he 
regards  the  phases  they  pass  tlirough  as  "much 
more  those  of  a  metagenesis  than  a  metamor- 

rhcxsis."  (See  Alterxatioit  OV  GsinaUTIONS.) 
n  his  paper  on  the  agamic  reprodnctlon  of  Aphis, 
IIu\l<  V  finploys  till'  term  'agamogenesi^.'  which 
he  savs  ormrs  '  whin  tli*»  produced  'tooid'  is 
capable  of  clopuH'iit  into  an  independent  or- 
ganism without  tite  influence  of  on  act  of  eon- 
jngstfon  with  another  mdid.  The  producing 
zorijil  "Mv  lie  devoid  of  >;f'\iial  or^'un-*,  as  in  the 
»Sal])a>.  many  Hydro/xm,  and  tnatiy  Trematoda," 
in  fact  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  agamo- 
genesis;  and  to  this  kind  of  alternation  of  gen- 
erations he  applies  Owen's  term  'metagenesis,' 
restricting  the  term  'parthenogenesis'  to  cases 
where  the  fMirent  ( 'pTotozo?>id' )  possesses  sextial 
nri.'an'^  ( ■  tvaric-i  i .  and  its  buds  have  all  tho  his- 
tologieal  characters  of  ova.  Metagenesis  is  de- 
fined by  R.  Hertwjg  as  "alternation  of  genera- 
tions in  the  narrower  sense."  It  is  the  alternation 
of  at  least  two  generations,  of  which  one  repro- 
duces only  as^xinilly.  hy  division  or  budding,  the 
other  either  exelii-^iN  t  ly.  nr  iit  least  to  a  greiit  ex- 
tent, sexually.  The  tlr-t  L;i>neration  is  ealle«l  the 
^urse;'  the  second,  the  'sexual  animal.'  The 
best  example  is  furnished  by  the  mode  of  repro- 
duction of  Hydroniednsii     S-  o  Hvhrozoa. 

HETF.Ror.oxY.  Til  is  differs  from  metagenesis 
by  the  faet  that  the  asexual  generation  is  re- 
placed by  parthenogenesis.  I'or  example,  In 
certain  Crustacea  (Daphnidte)  only  females  oc- 
cur in  the  summer  time,  which  increase  by  un- 
fertilized eggs.  Then  males  appear  for  a  short 
time,  which  fertilise  the  winter  eggs  which  are 
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now  produced,  from  which  again  [iTtlnilOgMllltlin 
geucratioQa  Aiim  (K.  Uertwig). 

Causes  op  Asexual  BmoDucrioif.  Takfaig 
nil  theae  oum  togetlier,  naeninl  npniduetiMi  w 
partbenogvnesis  in  general  ia  aem  to  Ik  due  to 
budding  or  cell-division  in  the  egg.  The  asexual 
aphids  bud  out  from  the  ovary.  It  wait  fur  a 
long  time  held,  says  Uertwig»  that  the  cells  from 
which  the  eercaric  arose  were  not  tgg^  but  'in- 
temal  bads,'  'germinal  granulea.'  The  faet  aeems 
to  be  that  uornial  reproduction  with  growth  and 
parthenogenesis  are  but  extremes  of  a  single 
series.  The  asexual  mode  of  reproduction  is  most 
probabljr  due  to  temperature  and  other  changes 
In  th*  eonditiona  of  life,  as  change  of  food,  and, 
in  parasitic  antmnls,  change  of  host  (Packard). 
The  phrnoraeuon  takes  place  in  the  summer,  and 
in  alir  t  every  eMB  ceMM  nt  tb*  mppRMdi  of 
cold  weather. 

The  ease  of  dimorphism  of  •  thrend-^worm  has 
been  incorrectly  rcgardetl  a«  hettrogony,  but  it  is 
simply  due  to  changes  of  temperature.  Thus  in 
low  temperature  fllaria-forn)-  lin  tl.  wrise  from 
the  young  of  Rhulnionema  {AnffuUiula)  intmii. 
nalii ;  but  in  the  summer,  beat  indirectly  forma 
»  Bhnbditia  form.  Waaman  was  able,'  during 
throe  nunmers,  to  induce  parthenc^nesis  in  the 
workers  of  Formica  aaniiuinra  and  their  slaves 
{Formica  pi.tca)  by  arliticially  warming  the 
nests.  Abundant  f<>o<l  favors  parthenogenesis, 
though  in  Phylloxera  the  stoppnip  of  the  food 
supply  causes  parthenogencois  to  oectir.  See  Tern* 
prraturc  .S/Mcir*,  under  EvoM  tihn 

AariFlctAL    PABTHEKOOE>'f:siij.  Kxperinients 
by  Herbflt,  R.  Hertwig,  T.  H.  Morgan,  and  espc 
dnlty  by  hotb,  ■how  that  tlie  vnfeitiliaed  ^gga 
of  the  acn-nrehin  may  be  «o  stimttlnted  bj  diemi^' 

cal  solutions  tn  undergo  the  earlier  phases  of 
development.  Heibi^t  cx|>erimented  with  potas- 
sium chloride  and  lithium  chloride,  but  found 
that  while  the  larvae  developed,  they  were  mon- 
atroua  and  Anally  perished.  Hertwig  and  also 
Morgan  showed  that  if  unfertilized  eggs  be 
treated  by  wpak  solutions  of  sodium  chloride, 
Bi.u'iii  -luni  !  hl  iride.  or  strychnine,  they  exhibit 
some  of  the  preparatory  changes  of  yolk -division, 
and  mifl^t  nrtiMly  divide,  though  without  pro- 
ducing an  embrytt.  Loeb  finnl^  sneoeeded  in 
rearing  large  nnmbera  of  perfect  Unne  from 
eggH  uiiich,  without  fcrtili7jition,  are  first  treated 
with  a  weak  aolulion  of  magnesium  chloride, 
and  then  transferred  to  normal  sea-water.  It 
thus  appears  that  experiments  carried  out  under 
rigidly  controlled  eonditiona  show  that  the  tgg, 
without  union  with  a  sperm  roll,  is  capable  of 
complete  developnu-nt.  In  ooinmenting  on  these 
di»coveri<s  K.  H.  Wil'^on  (Inlirnnttonal  Monthly^ 
July,  1900)  remark*  that  even  in  normal  fer- 
tiliiation  we  must  regard  the  stimulus  to  devcl- 
opncnt  na  being  given  by  a  specific  substance  or 
anbatanc«a  carried  by  the  spermatozoiVn.  The  ex- 
porinK'nts  lead  \is  to  sujiiMise  tlint  Oie  cheiniciil 
salts  used  "are  individually  pommous  to  the 
egg,  hut  «v»  normally  .<<o  balanced  as  to  neu- 
tralise ono  another^  injurious  efTocta  and  main- 
tain the  equilibrium  of  the  egg.  If  thta  armed 
neutrality  lie  di^itnrhrd.  th>-  if^|ii>iid^.  under 
going  degenerative  changes,  and  dying  if  the 
change  be  too  violent,  pasfli^g  thrOQgh  an  abaor* 
mal  derelopment  and  giviog  rise  to  mcnatrous 
emhiTW  If  the  new  eonditiona  ho  kM  unthtronble, 
but  under  appraprinie  atimulu*  bdag^    it  wtnt* 


relca'^d  from  bondage,  and  rendered  flM  III  lU 
its  normal  course  of  developmeaL" 

Ih  Plants.  Among  plants  an  embrjro  b  fre* 
^uently  formed  by  a  budding  outgrowth  from 
tiaaues  outside  of  the  egg,  and  to  sudi  a  pheDom- 
enon  the  t^-rm  partbenogeneiii.n  has  often  been 
wrongly  applied.  The  general  term  covering  all 
cases  of  the  appearance  of  cnbryo^  without  let» 
tUixatioo,  when  that  process  is  ordinarilv  re- 
quired, is  apogamy  (q.v.),  parthenogeneeis  being 
that  form  of  jsiHW-umy  in  which  the  embryo  cxnm^-* 
from  an  uufertiiiiied  egg.  In  tracing  the  origin 
of  sex  among  plants,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
aexual  cells  (gametes)  are  derived  from  wnA 
cells  aa  the  sexless  awimning  apores  (aoOeporea) 
of  the  alga*.  These  spores  have  the  jxmer  nf 
protiucing  new  plants,  so  that  when  s<^'xual  oil*, 
without  pairing  in  the  pn>ceH.s  of  fertilization,  in- 
dependently produce  new  plants,  it  is  eiinpl; 
the  resumption  of  an  anoBrtnl  power.  The  mott 
primitive  aeanal  eella  aiiow  m  diatinction  of  ao, 
and  in  aiKh  ensea  parthenogmeaia  is  very  earn- 
mon.  In  the  higher  development  of  sexuHlify. 
liuwever,  the  pairing  gametes  are  very  unUkr, 
becoming  tho  apenn  ami  egg,  and  in  such  cases 
rtbeuMtneais  la  mofn  rmn^  and  oecuis 
connection  with  the  egg. 
By  the  process  of  fertilization  the  egg  is  in- 
duced to  divide,  and  this  i&  the  beginning  uf  aa 
embryo.  C«rtain  eggs  may  be  artificially  in- 
duced to  divide  by  omr  means  titan  fertiliatiou» 
and  to  produce  itinbrjus.  Just  what  the  stfamdw 
is  which  induces  the  egg  to  divide  is  yet  unde- 
termined, but  it  B«'«»ms  probable  that  naturil 
parthenogenesis  results  from  the  same  general 
rond^tiona  that  obtain  in  artificial  partheno- 

A'^  might  be  expected,  parthenogrnesi-i  in 
plants  is  most  common  among  the  algiP  and  fun 
gi.  there  Ix'ing  well-known  casps,  as  the  wat<r 
molds  (8aprolegnia),  in  which  the  «gg^  are 
never  fertilized,  and  parthenogenesia  ia  the  ncr- 
mal  method  of  embryo  formation.  Among  tlM 
higher  group^^  of  plants,  howerer,  it  is  tht 
exception,  and  among  seed  plants  ( spennato- 
phytes)  probably  the  very  rare  exception.  But 
three  cases  of  real  parthenogenesi.>4  among  seed- 
planta  have  been  ditermine^  tlmu^  donltUsw 
then  are  others.  These  are  in  entain  speeisa  of 
Antennaria  ( Compoeitip  1 ,  of  M  hfrnilla  (RMtr 
oe«),  and  of  Thalictnnn  (  Kaiumeulaceae (. 

BtBUOOBATHY.  SakH,  "Zur  Entwicklungsge- 
achicht«  der  Molluaken  und  ZoSirfiytcn,''  is 
Wiegmann^i  ArsMv  fOr  ygfuryaahsdfciie.  i.  (Ber 
lin,  1837);  Steenstrup,  "On  the  Alternation  of 
Generations,"  in  Tramnctiofi^  of  the  K»y«l  So- 
ciety (London.  184.5);  Owen.  On  PartKenogent- 
«M  (ib^,  1849)  }  id.,  Ijtcturet  on  <*«  Comporafirf 
iliMtomy  am!  Pk^aiolopy  of  Invertebrate  Ami- 
maU  (2d  ed.,  1855)  ;  Huxley.  "On  the  Agamic 
Reproduction  and  Morphology  of  Aphis,"  in 
Trnn-»nrtion»  of  the  Lintmin  >'ocirty  of  l.ondrm. 
vol.  xxii.  (London,  1868)  ;  Sicbold,  "On  a  True 
Parthenogenesis  in  Moths  and  Bees."  in  Tras*- 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  (ib.,  18j>7):  id.. 
Beitrage  zur  Parthenotjenfm*  der  Arthropoden 
( l>eipzig,  1871):  l  u  km  "^ur  rarrh<'-noit>kie 
et  la  parthcnogen^se  des  abeillesj  et  U«»a  auir** 
hym«'!u>pt^res  qui  vivent  en  aooiAt#."  in  BuU<ii» 
d'e  rAoaddmie  dee  Science*  de  BniMltes,  aeiiia 
ii.,  voL  Ui.  (Bruasels,  1857) ;  id.,  Zwr  KmmiKif 
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ftei  den  Insckten  (Frankfort,  1858)  ;  Von  Baer, 
Veber  Pri^.  Nic.  Wagnert  Entdeckung  wm  i^lt' 
vm,  di«  «s(A  fortpfiaiwe»,  Eerm  €tamm$  mt^ 
W9ttdt9  wtd  trffSmmde  BMha^tvnffen  wwf  Mber 

die  Piidogmeftia  Hherhntipt  (Saint  PetiTshurg, 
18(5"));  Taachenberg,  Uintorinche  Enticickelung 
drr  Lrhre  von  d4T  Parthenogenesis  (Halle,  181)3). 
This  last  named  work  contaioa  a  iuU  bibUog- 
npfaj  19  to  and  ineliidi^g  1898. 

PAB^BBVCnf  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  trapSevuv 
fran  mftim,  partheno9,  viiigin).  A  «dabnted 
temple  of  tM  Yir^in  RoddMO  AtboBft,  oB  the 

Acropolis  of  Atlipna,  Tho  hiphost  triumph  of 
Grwk  Doric  archit«»(  turo,  it  was  the  M'ork  of  the 
architect  Ictinua,  while  tho  sculptures  are  sen- 
orally  beUerwl  to  have  been  designed  by  Phidias. 
The  ImOdiiig  was  a  Dorie  oetostyle  peripteros 
with  17  columns  on  the  long  aides.  It  was  100  hy 
225  Attic  feet  (about  101  br  228  Engli!;h  feet), 
and  from  tho  top  of  the  stylobate  to  the  gable 

about  50  feet.  Back 
of  the  outer  row  of  8 
oohnnns,  at  either  end 
of  the  temple,  are  6 
columns,  forming  the 
fronts  of  the  prorwon 
And  opiathodomoa.  The 
main  hall  of  the  tem- 
ple, ealkd  the  ftefeo- 
tompeio$,  was  100 
Attic  feet  in  length, 
and  contained  the 
great  gold  and  ivory 
statue  of  Athena  by 
Phidias.  Back  of  this 
was  another  room,  en- 
tered from  the  opis- 
thodomoe  only,  and 
called  the  partkenon. 
In  tho  bnUdingtlM 
most  ddicate  refine* 
ments  wore  introduced 
in  order  to  correct  op- 
tical distortions.  The 
lines  of  the  stylobate, 
eomioe,  and  columns 
were  delicately  carved, 
though  with  such  nice- 
ty that  much  can  be  detected  only  hy  the  mo«t 
careful  measurement.  Tliat  these  refinements  were 
carefully  calculated  from  the  start  is  shown  hy  the 
cutting  of  the  roek  on  which  tho  orepidama  rests 
to  allow  of  the  proper  curvature  In  tho  lines  of 
the  stylohnte.  The  whole  building  was  of  care- 
fully selected  white  Pentelic  marble,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tiles  of  the  roof,  for  which 
Parian  marble  was  employed.  (See  Colored  Plate 
undor  Abuhimwumb.)  Began  about  9jo.  447, 
the  temple  was  sulTlcinntly  completed  to  permit 
the  installation  of  the  statue  in  B.C.  438.  It 
continued  in  use  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  pos- 
oibfy  the  sixth  oenturv  of  our  era,  when  it  was 
transformed  into  a  Christian  ohttNli,  dedicated 
at  first  to  Saint  Sophia  and  later  to  (he  Virgin. 
After  the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Turks  (A.n. 
1458)  it  became  a  mosque,  and  a  minaret  was 
built  in  the  southwest  comer.  It  was,  however, 
but  littio  daoMged,  and  in  1674  the  sculptures 
were  drawn  by  Jacques  Carrey  and  other  artists 
in  the  suite  of  the  Marquis  de  Nointel.  In  1687, 
during  the  siege  of  .Athens  by  the  Venetians,  the 
Toxica  used  it  as  a  powder  magazine,  and  on 


September  26th  a  Venetian  bomb  fell  through 
the  weot,  oauaiaf  an  e^cplosion  which  killed  300 
persons,  and  completely  destroyed  the  central 
portion  of  the  builainga.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  Lord  Elgin  secured  permission  to  re- 
move the  sculptures  to  Ixindon.  (See  Eloix 
MabbU':n.)  Apart  from  its  value  in  the  history 
of  architecture,  the  Parthenon  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  history  of  Greek  senlptufo: 
The  two  pediments  were  filled  with  colossal 
sculptures  in  tho  round,  those  in  the  east  repre- 
.senting  the  birth  of  Athena  from  the  head  of 
Zeus,  and  those  in  the  west  the  contest  of  Athena 
and  Poseidon  over  Attica.  The  ninety4wo 
topes,  all  of  which  wore  sculptured,  vepvesentod 
tho  strngglo  between  the  gods  and  the  giants 
on  the  east,  and  the  Athenians  and  Amazons  on 
tiie  west.  On  the  south  was  the  battle  between 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithte,  and  on  the  north 
the  capture  of  Troy  and  the  vktoiy  over  tho 
Persians.  But  the  great  glory  of  the  temple 
was  the  long  friexe  which  ran  entirely  around 
tlje  outer  wall  of  the  oella  and  over  the  columns 
at  either  end.  wrought  in  b>w  relief  in  (lie  most 

Krfect  style  of  the  noble  art  of  the  fifth  century, 
represented  the  great  PanathOMlie  procession, 
in  which  all  dasses  of  Athenians  Msomblod  to  do 
honor  to  the  goddess.  Tho  offset  of  the  senlp- 
turcs  and  architecture  was  enhanced  by  the  use 
of  color  and  metal  to  bring  out  the  details.  The 
metopes  show  marked  stylistic  diflTerences,  both 
in  design  and  execution,  and  cannot  all  be  attrib- 
ntsd  to  the  mind  of  a  siagb  aitiafe,  nor  oon  it  bo 
supposed  thatthe  other  oeolptllTCS  were  tlie  work 
of  a  single  hand,  though  they  seem  to  most  critics 
to  show  the  influence  of  one  master  mind.  They 
are  characterized  by  a  severe  simplicity,  scorning 
anything  that  savors  of  sensatiooalism,  or  prei- 
tiness,  but  full  o(  life  and  vigor  in  Uw  animation 
of  tiio  frioae,  of  calm  dignity  in  the  Hgnres  of 
the  gods,  and  everywhere  marked  by  harmony 
and  beauty  in  the  lines  and  almost  perfect  tech- 
nical skill  in  the  treatment  of  tne  material. 
(See  FaoFtUEA  and  Athens.)  In  addition  to 
the  treatises  00  Greek  sculpture  cited  undor 
Gbcck  An,  consult:  Miehaelis,  Der  Parthenon 
(Leipzig,  1871),  the  standard  work;  Penrose, 
Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture  (2d  ed., 
Ix)ndon,  1889)  ;  Magne,  L«  Parthenon.  (Paris, 
1805)  ;  and  the  unfinished  work  of  Laborde,  Le 
Parthenon  (Paris,  1848),  owitaining  Carrey's 
drawings. 

PABTHENOPE,  par-th«n'6-p«  (Lat.,  from 
Gk.  IUp»tp6ir^).  (1)  The  daughter  of  Stym- 
phalus,  beloved  by  Hercules.  (2)  A  siren  who 
drowned  herself  for  love  of  Ulysses.  She  was 
cast  up  by  the  sea  at  Naples,  which  was  named 
for  her. 

PA&TBZKOPB'AV  BSFUBLIO  (fram 
Piorflkonope,  the  aneient  name  of  the  elty  of 

Naples) .  The  name  given  to  the  State  into  whish 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  was  transformed  by  the 
French  Republicans,  January  23,  1799.  It  only 
lasted  until  the  following  Juas^  when  tho  invad* 
ing  army  was  foKcd  to  lotrsat. 

PABTHIA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Uap&mia,  Par- 
tkifaia,  from  UafiBwuMf  Pvrthyaioi,  UdpSm,  Par' 
tM&i,  UApiM,  Parthoi,  Parthians).  An  aneient 

empire  founded  out  of  part  of  the  territories  of 
the  old  Persian  Empire,  lying  to  the  southeast  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  The  original  inhabitants  were 
probably  of  Turanian  stock,  related  to  the  great 
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tribes  of  Central  Asia,  whence  have  come  the 
Huns,  Mongols,  Turks,  and  Magyars.  The  Par- 
thians  wotv  ili^l in;:uislic(l  li_v  primitive  simplicity 
of  life  and  extitiiie  bruvtry,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  were  much  given  to  bacchanalian  and 
voluptuous  pleasurefl.  They  neglected  agriculture 
and  devoting  their  whole  time  to  pre- 

datory expeditions  nnd  wnrfnre.  Tlicy  fuught  on 
horseback,  and  afUT  a  pei-iiliiir  fa'^hioii.  Beiriff 
armed  solely  with  bows  and  arrows.  (Ii,  v  \mti' 
rendered  defenseless  after  the  first  discharge, 
Hiid,  to  gain  time  for  adjuttlog  a  se<-ond  arrow  to 
the  bow,  turned  their  horaca  and  retired,  as  if  in 
full  flight,  but  an  enemy  incautiously  pursuing 
was  inmit  iliati  ly  assailed  Ity  a  sewnd  flight  of  ar- 
ro«-s ;  a  sc'cuiid  pfLltuded  llight  followed,  and  the 
conflict  was  thus  carried  on  till  the  Parthians 
gained  the  victory  or  exhausted  their  quivers. 
They  generally  discharged  their  arrows  back- 
ward, holding'  the  bow  behind  the  shoulder,  a 
mode  ol  utiack  more  dangerous  to  a  pursuing 
enemy  than  to  one  in  order  of  batllf.  Tiuy  wvre 
conquered  by  Cynu  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  and  their  country  was  organised  into  a 
satrapy  under  Darin>.  Pirlhia  was  iiuhided 
in  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  after 
his  death  formed  a  part  of  tlie  Stleueid  Syrian 
Icingdom,  until  about  B.c.  250  the  people  re- 
volted successfully  under  Arsaoes,  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  tho  Arsacid*  (q.v.),  who  mnintained 
a  most  tyrnniiicnl  despotism.  The  rapital  of  tlie 
raitliian  iiioiiarfliy  \sas  Hcratoiiipylos  ('tiic  city 
of  tlte  hundred  gates').  The  doinininn  of  Parlhia 
rapidly  extended  to  the  Euphratis  and  the  Indu?, 
and  it  beeame  a  most  powerlul  and  flourishing 
empire;  Seleneia,  Ctesiphon — ^the  capital  of  the 
Persian  enipornrs  of  the  Sassanida — and  other 
celebrated  cities  date  their  rise  fn»ui  this  jieriod, 
and  soon  eclipsed,  in  size  and  splendor,  the  ancient 
Uecatompylcw.  In  spite  of  repeated  attacks  on 
the  part  of  the  Bomans,  the  Parthian*  main- 
tained their  independent  (spc  CBASsrs,  'Slxn 
crs)  ;  and  though  Trajan,  in  a.d.  115-117,  scixed 
ciTtain  portion-  of  tlu'  l  ountry,  the  Romans  were 
soon  compelled  to  abandon  them.  In  IfiS,  how- 
t'vcr,  the  Romans  t<»ok  from  Parthia  considerable 
territory.  The  final  struggle  with  Rome  took 
place  in  217,  when  a  despemte  drawn  battle  at 
Xisibi^  iiiadi'  liidli  jiart  ii  >  desirous  of  peace.  T1)e 
Parthian  kingdom  wa.s  tiien  weakened  by  dis- 
sennion.  ami  in  22rt,  during  the  reign  of  Arta- 
banua  IV.,  the  last  of  the  Arsaeidte,  a  revolt 
headed  by  Ardshir.  son  of  Babegan,  broke  out  in 
Persia,  and  tlie  Parthian  monurch.  beaten  in 
three  iii^.i;ic'in('nt,^.  lost  his  throne  and  life,  the 
I'l-rsian  dyiiastv  of  the  Sassani  l  i>  i  ipv  i  taking 
the  place  of  the  Arsacidiv.  Some  stions  of  the 
Parthian  royal  family  <-(»ntinued  for  several  cen- 
turies to  rule  over  the  mountainous  district  of 
Armenia,  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans. 
HTi  I  11  ;tde  frequent  deM-cnts  upon  .Assyria  and 
Jial'vionia:  but  their  history  in  cjUscurc  and  of 
little  in)|>rtrtan(H-.  Consult:  Rawiinson.  The 
Sixth  Great  Uriattal  Monarchit  (Ixindon.  1873) ; 
Th«  Story  of  Parthia  {New  York,  1880). 

PARTIdFLE  (Tjit.  paril>-i}>iutn.  partidple, 
a  sharing,  from  fartirfptt,  partaking,  from  jMirs, 
part  +  p»prrr,  to  take).   In  lerrammar.  a  word 

par(akin;r  of  the  characterist  its  of  a  verb  and 
an  adjective.  Like  the  verb,  it  govern-*  nouns 
or  pronouns,  and.  like  the  adjective,  it  agrees 
in  gender,  number,  and  case  with  the  noun  or 


pronoun  which  it  modifies.  The  double  functioa 
of  the  participle  is  iliustrateti  in  such  sentences 
as  ftiftiT/utu  avTuv  Tinrn  rul^mivra,  'I  rs'iiKiiiln  r  tiim 
doing  this;'  Flamtnio  restitit  agrum  dntdcnti, 
'he  resisted  Flaminius  dividing  the  terrttoi;.' 
Participles  are  cither  active  or  paasive,  and  sie 
of  various  tenses,  as  present,  past  (aoristl.  fwr- 
frrt,  and  future.  In  English  the  active  participle 
loiiu  idcs  in  furai  with  the  abstract  verbul  u«un, 
as  ijoimj.  The  two  words  must  be  sharply  dis- 
tinguished in  speech,  as,  he  ia  building  th^  koum, 
buiy  fort  If  atui  six  years  teas  thit  temple  in  MU- 
i»g  ( wbcnee  atuh  eolloqnial  and  archaic  fbms  as 
a-huildimg) , 

FABTICK.  A  town  and  western  suburb  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  with  numerous  shipbuilding 
yards,  flour  mills,  cotton  factories,  and  bleach- 
fields,  and  inoo  fcot  of  wharfa'.-e  along  the  Kel- 
vin River  (Map:  .Scotland,  D  4).  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  oc<^upying  extensive 
ranges  of  handsome  villa  residence*  ale  engsged 
in  business  in  Glasgow.  Populattoll,  iu  iSl, 
SV^■^■  in  1891,  36,53«;  in  mil,  -.4.274. 

PABTICtTLAB  BAPTISTS.    See  Baptists. 

PASTIES.  In  law.  in  a  ^.-cncral  sen.se.  thiw*' 
who  have  personal  conni'i  t ii>n  with  an  afl^air.  i  i 
transaction,  or  who  are  united  in  interest  in  »ay 
act  or  thing;  in  a  apeetlte  sense,  litigants  in  a 
legal  action  or  proceeding.  In  cases  in  equity  all 
persona  who  have  a  material  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  proceeding,  whetlo  r  It^  il  nr 
equitable,  must  be  made  parties,  and  (wri^ufi^ 
whose  interests  are  antagonistic  cannot  Ihj  joined 
as  comolaiimnts.  in  an  action  at  law  there  are 
generally  two  parties,  or  classes  of  parties,  the 
plaintiff,  or  complainant,  .and  the  defendant,  bnt 
variations  occur,  as  in  allachment  cases.  In  ac- 
tions 1)1  I  rill.  i  tc.  In  general,  any  person  not 
under  legal  disability  of  some  kind,  such  as  so 
alien  enemy,  an  idiot  or  an  infant,  may  beeone 
a  party  plaintiff,  or  may  be  made  a  party  defen- 
dant. For  such  persons  as  are  under  legal  dfe- 
aliilitv  of  any  kind  tlu-  law  a|i|Miiiits  or  allows 
others  to  act  for  them,  either  in  Uieir  names  <it 
on  their  behalf.  Consult:  Dicey.  Trfati/if  on  the 
Mulet  for  Sekeiion  Parties,  etc.  (Jersey  GtJ, 
1886) ;  Barbour,  Summary  of  the  Lav  of  Parties 
to  Acliona,  etc.  (Albany,  1884)  ;  and  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  under  Pleauinc;  Eqi  ity;  La^i, 
etr.  See  also  ArTlo.N  :  DEPKHnaHT;  PLaUltlir; 
I NFANT :  I X s  A  X 1  rv  :  Ai.lEN. 

PABTING.   Sec  Cleavage  or  Ckystau*. 

FABT^KOTOV,  Mas.   A  character  straHar 

to  Mrs.  .Malaprop  in  her  wrong  use  of  words. 
Its  origin  was  probably  the  person  of  that  name 
deserilird  l>y  Sydney  Smith  in  a  sjte.rli  <.n  the 
jKjsition  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  reference  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  as  attempting  to  keep  bade  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  with  her  mop. 

PABTINICO,  par't^- iie'k6.  A  town  ii!  tw 
Province  of  I'ah  rmo.  Sieily.  on  the  Palf n-.o- 
Trapani  Miiilroad.  14  mile*  aouthwest  of  Paief- 
mo  (Map:  Itnly,  H  9).  Com  and  fruit  are  pro- 
duced in  the  \ii  iiiit.v,  and  tlirre  ar'-  niaTnifict'ir!-* 
of  wine,  oil,  linen,  and  woolen  goo<is.  Population, 
(commune),  in  1881,  21.000;  ia  1901»  28.728. 

PABTTTION  fT.af.  i^irlili't.  division,  from 
partiri,  to  divide,  fnnn  firx.  part  i.  A  divi.«ion 
of  lands,  tenements,  and  lier»iiiiaTnetii or  of 
goods  and  chattels,  by  or  for  the  benefit  of  pcr- 
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Bonn  who  have  an  tindivided  cnminon  interest  in 
them  su  that  each  beeuiuea  llie  ^u\e  ownvr  of  one 
part  (ir  portion  of  the  projitrty.  ('onijjuLsory 
partition  was  first  allowed  in  the  earljr  common 
law  as  to  eo-parceners,  who  became  joint 
owners  of  real  estate  by  inheritance^  on  the 
theory  that  as  they  became  joint  owners  by 
filK  i:\ti<»n  of  law,  and  without  their  consent,  thev 
should  be  entitled  to  have  it  divided  if  their 
ideas  as  to  mantyi^ement  were  mi  in  accord.  But 
as  estates  held  in  joint  tenoo^  and  tenan^  in 
common  wvre  oidinsrily  created  bv  the  Tolnn* 
tfiry  art  of  the  pnrtif^,  or  with  their  consent, 
the  old  ink'  was  thai  th«y  could  only  be  dis- 
solveil  in  the  same  way.  In  the  coursi»  of  time, 
however,  the  common-law  rules  were  changed  by 
statute,  and  since  the  reign  of  Henry  Vni.  all 
crtatea  beid  in  commoa  have  been  subjcet  to  par* 
titioD.  The  Englinh  law  has  continued  to  be  the 
common  law  of  the  United  States. 

Originally,  compulsory  partition  was  obtained 
by  means  of  a  writ  of  ]>artition,  issued  fr<im  a 
court  of  law,  biit  subse<}uently  the  courts  of 
cbanccTy  assumed  jurisdiction;  and  in  most 
Sfat*'^  iho  action  is  now  [■on-ldered  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  cijuitaMf  action  because  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  relief  ohtaiiu^d.  Compulsory  par- 
tition is  now  ronlinwl  alma-^t  exclusive!}'  to  real 
c-stato,  as  personal  property,  when  left  by  a 
decedent*  is  sold  ana  toe  proceeds  distributed 
hy  the  executors  or  administrators;  and  it  is 
seldom  held  in  comimm  ixct  jit  by  virtue  of  a 
partnership  relation,  in  case  of  the  dissolution 
of  which  the  sale  of  the  property,  or  an  account- 
ing, is  resorted  to  us  the  most  convenient  method 
of  adjusting  the  rights  of  the  partners. 

Where  the  common  OA^Tiers  of  jiio]M  rty  nprrc 
upon  a  partition,  it  is  usually  i  irt  itcd  by  ex- 
changing deeds,  each  conveying  and  rt  lcaiing  to 
the  other  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and 
to  the  portion  which  the  latter  is  to  rseeiye.  It 
is  held  in  ^ome  States  that  a  parol  partition  fol- 
lowed by  actual  possession  of  the  respective  por- 
tions of  the  parties  is  valid,  oil  the  ground  that 
a  convevance  is  not  necessary  under  the  statute 
of  frauds,  as  each  party  owned  everir'  portion  in 
common  with  the  others,  but  this  is  a  moat 
doubtful  and  unsatisfactory  method. 

Where  tile  parlies  do  not  all  a;;ree  that  there 
should  be  a  partition,  and  upon  the  shares  to 
which  eneli  anould  be  entitled,  one  or  more  of 
them  may  commence  an  action  for  partition. 
All  parties  having  any  possible  interest  in  the 
property  who  ilo  not  join  as  plaintiff!^  should 
be  made  parties  defendant.  In  some  cases  where 
the  owners  in  common  arc  all  friendly,  it  is 
agreed  that  partition  shall  lie  made  by  the  court, 
and  one  or  more  will  consent  to  be  made  parties 
defendant,  in  order  to  give  ihc  proceeding  the 
form  of  a  litif^ated  action.  A  le\^-  Slates  permit 
all  the  pniiies  in  interest  to  join  in  an  cx  pnrtr 
application  to  the  court  for  partition,  that 
to  «pply  by  a  petition  in  the  name  of  all,  no 
one  being  nude  party  defendant.  In  all 
'friendly*  sulta  the  ooats  are  apportioned  among 
the  parties  according  to  their  respective  inter 

ests. 

The  respective  proportions  or  interests  of  the 
various  parties  are  first  determined,  and  the  court 
then  decides  upon  the  division  which  will  be 

equitable  and  ju«t  to  all.  The  courts  ijeiierally 
favor  a  division  of  the  property  itself  where  that 
is  possible  from  its  nature  and  situation.  In 


some  cases  the  courts  may  make  a  division  of 
real  estate  among  the  interested  parties,  and 
order  those  who  receive  [lareels  of  ;,'reater  value 
than  the  others  to  make  a  certain  compensation 
to  the  latter.  This  is  sometimes  called  'owelty 
(equality)  of  partition.'  In  the  actual  division 
and  apportionment  of  lands,  values  of  the  re- 
h-])eclivi-  portions  are  considered  as  well  as  area, 
and  where  the  aeiiou  is  brought  in  a  court  of 
equitable  jurisdiction  each  party  will  l)e  al- 
lotted the  portion  which  seems  best  adapted  to 
his  inteTesfe.  A  partition  sale  is  conducted  on 
the  same  princijiles  as  any  other  judicial  sale 
See  Real  PKui't-Krv .  Joint  Tknascy;  Joist 
TuNAXTS.  Consult  the  authorities  referred  to 
under  Heal  PiiofFiirv  and  KgriTv 

PABT-MTJSIC,  or  PART-SONG.  A  com- 
po^iti  in  for  at  hast  three  voices  without  instru- 
meiitai  accuiu|ianinient.  The  voices  may  be  e^wU 
(all  male  or  all  female)  or  midced.  It  is  im- 
material  whetlier  tlie  words  are  aaered  or  see- 
niar. 

PASflnmUBHn*  (MB.  partmer,  parcener, 

OF.  pnrci-tirr,  from  ML.  partionarim,  having  a 
}H>rliou,  from  Lat.  partitw,  division).  An  un- 
incorporated association  of  two  or  more  persons 
who  have  agreed  to  combine  their  labor,  property, 
and  skill,  or  some  of  them,  and  wlio,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  agreement,  carrj'  on  a  lawful  trade 
or  business  with  a  view  to  profit.  The  term  is 
often  u--ed  in  jiopnlar  speech,  ami  sometimes  in 
legal  doi'unients,  with  a  ditrereiit  ttignilieution. 
We  find  the  first  charter  of  the  Levant  mer- 
chants (granted  1681)  designating  the  grantees 
as  partners;  but  the  association  was  in  truth 
a  eorporatirm.  not  a  jiart nership.  In  an  early 
New  York  ca^e,  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  the  meml)ers  of  a  steam- 
boat company,  who  had  styled  themselves  part- 
ners in  their  articles  of  agreement,  were  partners 
or  part  owners  (q.v.)  ;  and  the  dK'ision  was  that 
they  were  part-owners.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  therefore,  that  partnership  is  a  technical 
term  in  kgal  nomenclature.  Persons  may  be 
called  partners,  and  even  call  themselves  by  that 
nam^  without  constituting  a  partnership.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  they  may  deny  that  they  are 
partners,  and  Ix  TIere  that  they  are  not  partners, 
while  in  fact  the  partnership  riflation  docs  sub- 
sist between  them.  How  are  we  to  determine, 
in  a  particular  case,  whether  a  partnership  ex- 
iata  or  not? 

Tire  Test  or  pARTyFRSinr.  Ordinarily  the  an- 
swer to  the  foregoing  question  is  not  difficult,  if 
Me  ap]>ly  the  definition  given  above.  First,  we 
inquire  whether  the  association  is  incorporated. 
If  it  is,  then  it  is  not  a  partnership.  If  it  is  not, 
we  are  next  to  ask  whether  the  association  is  a 
voluntary  one;  for  the  law  docs  not  institute  the 
relation  of  |iartners  between  persons  against  their 
'Alii.  Pro|)crty  may  be  left  to  children  by  a 
I'arent.  This  does  not  make  them  partners. 
Each  has  a  right  to  say  whether  or  not  lie  will 
combine  his  interest  with  the  intere.<5ts  of  the 
otlicis  in  cari->iii;;  on  a  cuiinMon  hu-iiic-.-.  The 
rear^on  for  tlii.s  ruh  will  be  apparent  when  wo 
consider  a  littli  hit*  r  the  authority  possessed 
by  each  partner  to  sell  firm  property  and  to 
bind  his  co-partners  by  contracts  and  even  by 
tort-.  T(  follows  frr  111  this  necessity  of  n  bind- 
ing agreement  Ijetween  the  parties  that  they 
must  poiaess  legal  capacity  to  oontractj  and 
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that  the  partnership  a|{Teement  must  b«  of  such 
nature  and  form  as  to  be  tmaUy  oifonc^le.  An 

infant  is  not  bound  by  a  partnership  contract. 
Convicts,  alien  enemies,  and,  as  a  rule,  corpora- 
tiun.H,  nre  prohibited  from  enterinf^  partners)) ips. 
Judges  are  often  debarred  by  statute  from  becom- 
ing partnen  in  law  flxms.  At  common  law  mar- 
rinl  wudcd  were  incapable  of  binding  tb«ina«lv<M 
by  ewrtarMt,  and  consequently  emild  not  beeome 
partners.  Even  n  the  parties  have  con- 
tractual capacily,  il»'Lr  partnership  contract 
may  be  worth h'ss,  either  bocaU!*c  iLs  object  in 
iile^l  or  aeainst  public  policv,  or  because  ita 
form  does  am  vmpfy  with  the  Stotute  of  Fmudk 
(See  Frauds,  Statutb  of.)  Courts  have  prop- 
erly refused  to  enforce  partnership  agpeements 
f  ir  l;i;.'l:^^ay   robbery,  for  conducting  il iiij^' 

efjtablishnients  or  houisea  of  ilMame,  oumering 
markets,  and  for  creating  monopolies. 

The  third  question  to  ask  is  whether  the  par- 
ties are  eanying  on  a  business  in  common.  A 
laod-owner  oftt-n  lets  his  prei:ii-i  ;i  t<i  a  ti-nanl 
'to  farm  on  sharei>.'  This  arruugeuieni  doe»  not 
make  theim  partners.  Owners  in  common  of  a 
building  sgne  that  one  of  them  shall  have  the 
general  management  of  it  and  provide  funds  for 
nceessarv  repairs.,  so  as  to  make  it  haViilaMp  by 
tenants,  and  to  divide  the  rent.  Such  lai  agree- 
ment does  not  amount  to  a  partnership.  If, 
however,  they  agree  to  supply  the  building  with 
furniture  at  their  joint  expoue,  and  to  Icfc 
furnished  rooms  to  various  tenants,  they  ma^ 
mil  be  held  to  intend  the  carrying  on  of  a  busi- 
ness in  common.  The  presumption  that  common 
ow-ners  of  land  or  of  mterest^  in  land,  as  well 
as  of  common  owners  of  chattels,  are  not  part- 
ners  in  tiieir  use  of  H,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
such  ownership  was  reec^niaed  and  the  relations 
of  the  owners  defined  by  the  common  law  loqg 
before  the  institution  of  partnership  came  before 
English  courts  for  consideration,  ^\'hile  it  is 
now  pufisible  and  even  common  for  partnerships 
to  exist  for  buying  and  selling  real  estate  or  for 
rentiiig  it,  the  courts  usually  rsquire  that  the 
intent  of  joint  owners  to  throw  such  property 
info  a  fnn  l  as  partnership  stock  shall  In  dis- 
tinctly manifested.  Such  intent  will  not  be  pre- 
sumed. 

Still  a  fourth  Question  to  be  answvied  before 
a  decision  as  to  tne  partnership  charseter  of  an 

BRROciation  ran  W  reached  i>*  whether  it  wns 
entered  into  with  a  view  of  ])rofit.  Tl»e  earliest 
form  of  {larf nership  known  to  Enf;lish  law  was 
that  of  ordinary  merchants.  Its  sole  object  was 
]H>(  luuary  gain.  Hence  the  eourts  of  England 
and  of  this  country  have  had  no  hesitation  "in 
declaring  that  societies  and  chibs,  orpvnized  and 
maintained  for  tlie  promotion  of  temi>erance,  for 
the  enforcement  nf  parlicular  laws,  for  musical 
<iilture  anioii^^r  their  members,  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  political,  social,  or  religions  metrines, 
or  even  for  mutual  protection  or  insurance,  are 
not  partner-hips,  even  though  they  may  have  for 
one  of  their  obji^ts  the  accumulation  of  property 
to  be  owned  and  enjoyi  il  in  <  ommon." 

Formerly,  the  sharing  of  the  profits  of  a  busi- 
nms  was  thought  to  constitute  one  a  partner, 

at  lea^t  toward  tlnwe  dcaliti;,'  with  (he  business, 
\\  bet  her  be  was  a  in  iiwncr  in  the  enterprise  or 
nnt.  This  \\f\\  has  U-en  discarded  in  England 
and  in  n^ost  of  our  jurisdictions.  A  person 
may  share  the  pioflts^  as  a  servant  or  agent,  as 
a  lender  of  inoncj,  pr  as  th«  lessor  of  pmpertgr, 


without  becoming  a  partner.  Sharing  the  profits 
of  a  business  is  prima  fade  evidence  uiat  one  is  t 

rartner;  but  it  is  no  longer  deemed  conclusive, 
t  may  be  overcome  by  evidence  that  the  sharen 
are  not  carryiij|,'  nn  tli*'  busiiit'-s  in  cein9MS~ 
tlutt  they  are  not  its  joint  proprietors. 

Classes  of  PAarNESsuip.  Various  Hftiififi- 
tioos  have  been  made  by  writeia  and  Jvidflte.  A 
general  partnereliip  fa  one  orgaaiaed  for  tbe  eoa- 

duel  of  a  business  in  SCt  ir  l  incc  with  the  general 
usii{,'es  of  trade.  A  pitrtuular  partnership  is 
confined  to  a  single  transaction  or  enterprise. 
Joint-stock  companies  are  a  form  of  general  part- 
nership at  eonmon  law,  in  whids  the  nenmn 
are  allowed  to  transfer  their  shares,  without 
dissolving  the  firm,  and  the  control  of  which  ia 
.if-!  in  a  few  Irsitjnated  managers.  Mining 
partnerships  are  substantially  joint-stock  com- 
panifls.  All  of  these  forms  are  again  clas-^ifif^i 
as  ordinaty  partaerships>  in  oontra-distinctioa  to 
limited  partnefshipB. 

T.iMiTED  PabtnEbshifs.  This  species  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  from  the  law  of  Fraoee. 
It  has  never  gained  a  foothold  in  England,  al- 
though strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  deiekp 
it  there  after  ft  had  proved  successful  with  us. 
Such  efforts  have  cea.itMl  since  the  organiiation 
of  joint-stock  companies  has  become  popular 
under  modern  British  statutes.  New  York  was 
the  first  of  our  States  to  provide  by  l^islatioo 
for  limited  partnership.  ComieeUaii  followed 
this  vtaaple  ekaely,  and  now  Mady  «v«y  Ststi 
has  a  statute  upon  tlie  subject.  The  disOKties 
characteristic  of  a  limited  partnership  is  the 
conjunction  of  at  least  one  general  partner,  who 
is  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  firm  as  evcrr 
member  of  an  ordinary  partnersiiip  is,  with  one 
or  mare  special  partners,  whose  liability  is 
limited  to  their  contribution  to  the  capital  o'f  the 
Arm.  In  a  few  States  limited  partnership  as- 
sociations are  authorized.  These  differ  from  tbe 
regular  limited  partnership  in  that  their  capi- 
tal alone  is  responsible  for  their  MitA;  none  of 
the  partners  is  nibieet  to  anjv  personal  lialiilily. 
Both  of  these  institutions,  it  will  be  obeenss. 
are  creatur.^-  of  statute.  AcTOrdingly.  if  thf 
statutorA'  provisions  are  not  complied  with,  all 
the  members  of  the  association  are  liable  a«  gen 
oral  partners.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  with 
fullness,  in  this  eonneetion^  the  statutory  le* 
quirements  for  the  formation  of  a  limited  part- 
nership, for  they  are  different  in  the  rariom 
States.  Tb<  li;if  reqtiirements,  li.iu.\i»r.  arf 
these:  A  certificate  must  be  signed,  acknowl- 
edged, registered*  and  published  bv  the  partxier*, 
etatiitt  ue  nana  under  which  tlie  partaeiship 
is  to  De  eoadneled;  the  general  natun  of  ti» 
business  to  be  done;  tbe  names  and  residrn>^ 
of  the  various  members  with  a  designation  of  th^ 
general  and  of  the  special  partners  resijxvtiTely; 
the  amount  of  capital  oontributed  by  the  speciai 
partners;  and  the  times  at  wliiefa  the  partnership 
is  to  bofrin  and  to  end.  An  afUdavIl  mtist  alw 
be  matle  .md  filed  in  the  proper  office,  stating 
that  the  sums  specified  in  the  certificate  te 
have  been  contributed  by  the  special  partner* 
have  been  actually  and  in  good  faith  paid  in  cask. 
In  some  States  the  eapital  of  the  special  psit- 
ners  msy  be  eontribdted  in  property  otiMir  tiss 
cash. 

Kinds  of  Pabtxess.  In  addition  to  the  t^: 
kinds  of  partners  designated  by  limited  partarr 
abip  legislatioa— the  gHMral  paitaer  and  thi 
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ipedftl  jMrtaer— we  luiv»  three  otlien»  wliidi 
must  be  briefly  deeeribed.  The  aetiTe  or  oaten- 
Bible  partner  is  one  who  frankly  avows  his  mem- 
bership iu  the  firm,  and  thereby  actively  nnd 

openly  promutt's  itb  busine-i-*.  The  dormant  part- 
ner is  one  who  conceals  from  the  public  bis  con- 
nectkm  ^Hlh  the  ilm.  In  England,  and  in  a  few 
of  our  States,  he  may  take  part  in  the  conduct 
of  linn  affairs,  without  losing  his  status ;  but 
tlie  view  prevailing  generally  in  tnl^  imiu  v  i-i 
that  be  must  take  no  part  in  tlie  bvLsiucss — 
that  both  secrecy  and  inactivity  are  included  in 
the  term  'dormant/  The  third  kind  goes  nader 
Tariont  names,  fiometimee  he  is  called  the 
Nominal'  partner;  at  others  the  Hioldinp  ciit' 
partner.  Still  again  he  is  dc!jcrilH;d  att  the  quasx 
partner,  or  partner  by  estoppel.  Each  of  these 
deeinatioiie  indicatea  that  lie  is  not  a  partner  at 
all  rVttt  atill  he  ia  liahle,  as  if  lie  were  a  jpartaer, 
to  those  persons  who  have  aeted  upon  his  repre- 
Hentsttiiins  that  he  was  a  |>nrtuer  and  who  would 
be  harmed  if  he  were  permitted  tO  show  the 
truth  of  his  non-partnership. 
The  Natuib  or  a  PAnnneaBHrp,  After  a  part- 

rrT=hip  has  been  forme*!  the  aHSOeiation  is  pen- 
(1  illy  -.poken  of  as  n  lirni,  and  tlie  name  in  whieh 
it  iloes  bu?iiness  is  called  tlic  i:rni  name,  t'n- 
less  a  statute  forbids,  tlie  firm  may  adopt  any 
name  it  pleases  and  may  change  it  at  will,  or  it 
iriny  pro  without  a  name.  Occasionally  the  Leg* 
islature  prohibits  the  use  of  *nnd  eompany*  or 
'&  Co.' unless  siieh  term-  r<'|ii"> -i-nt  uciii.il  [nrrt- 
ner;  or  it  forbidit  the  assumption  of  a  corp<irat€ 
name.  Even  in  the  absence  of  a  statute,  a  part- 
nership is  not  at  liberty  to  choose  a  firm  name 
whieh  win  operate  as  a  Urand  upon  the  pnblie 
or  upon  others  trading  under  s\ilistantially  the 
same  name.  Accordingly,  if  a  business  }ias  been 
conducted  successfully  under  the  name  of  the 
'Guinea  Coal  Ck>mpAny,'  another  firm  will  not 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  same  line  of  trade 
in  the  name  of  the  'Pall  Mall  Guinea  Coal 
Company,'  espeeially  if  it  has  its  envelopes,  let- 
ter ii.-a:U,  11  ri'!  i:.>i-.itw'-,-.  r.iTi]-.  80  printed  as  to 
resemble  those  of  ith  comix'titor. 

The  law  merchant  treats  the  Ann  as  a  legal 
entity — as  a  sort  of  artificial  person  much  like 
a  corporation.  When  the  partners  make  their 
contribution  to  firm  capital  they  cease  to  own  it 
as  individuals,  and  tith-  passes  to  the  firm.  The 
firm  beoomes  their  debtor  for  the  capital.  They 
lend  money  to  the  firm,  or  borrow  from  it.  The 
firm,  in  other  words,  has  its  own  property,  its 
n  .v  ii  i  rcditors.  and  its  own  deldors.  This  con 
ception  of  the  firm  prevails  very  fjenerally  among 
the  mercantile  classes  both  in  England  and  in 
this  country.  It  Is  always  observed  hf  partner* 
ship  booUceepers.  To  some  extent  it  has  been 
recognized  by  State  and  Federal  statutes,  per- 
mit! in;i  the  firm  to  sue  and  be  suefi  as  an  a.sso- 
ciation,  and  to  be  declared  'a  bankrupt.'  The 
entity  theory  of  partnership,  however,  has  never 
Teeeived  full  judietal  sanction  by  English  or 
American  courts.  And  American  judpei.  who, 
in  construing  mercantile  contracts,  have  piven 
eflTert  as  far  as  possible  to  the  mercantile  con- 
ception of  partnership^  have  declared  "that  the 
Ann  is  not  reoognueed  by  lawyers  as  distinct  from 
the  members  enmpossinrf  it."  Tt  follows  from 
this  view  that  if  lands  are  purchased  by  a  firm, 
the  deed  should  name  the  partners  as  prantees; 
and  if  the  partnership  sells  lands,  the  deed 


should  name  the  partners  as  grantors,  and  they 
and  tiieir  wires  anould  ezeeute  and  acknowledge 

the  conveyance  precisely  as  though  they  wen 
tenants  in  conunon  (q.v.)  of  the  property. 

Hut  this  conception  of  a  firm,  as  a  more  as.so- 
ciation  of  individuals,  is  not  applied  consistent- 
ly in  any  jurisdletknu  For  example,  we  hare 
said  that  an  infant,  because  of  his  contractual 
incapacity,  is  not  Iwund  by  his  agreement  to 
become  a  jtartner,  nor  by  the  partnership  agree- 
ment with  third  persons.  Yet,  after  be  has  en- 
tered a  firm  and  taken  part  in  its  roanaj.^'ement, 
he  is  not  allowed  to  withdraw  his  capital  until 
firm  debts  are  paid.  That  is,  he  may  eocape 
personal  resjKinsibility  for  partnership  obliga- 
tions, but  the  firm  ownership  of  firm  property 
prevents  his  taking  away  any  money  or  goods 
which  he  had  contributed  to  Uie  firm.  A|^in,  a 
partner's  share  la  the  firm  Is  not  the  interest 
of  a  tenant  in  common  in  specific  articlcB.  It 
is  only  a  cAose  tn  action- — a  right  to  liis  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  net  proceeds  of  firm  prop- 
erty upon  a  final  settlement.  Accordingly,  if 
the  creditor  of  one  partner  gets  a  judgment 
against  him  and  levies  upon  firm  property,  he 
cannot  sell  and  give  perfect  title  to  any  par- 
ticular articles.  All  that  he  can  disjwsc  of  is 
the  judgment  debtor's  iutereet  therein,  which 
may  be  something  or  nothing,  and  which  is  noth- 
ing whenever  the  firm  is  insolvent,  or  the  debtor 
partner  hoe  exhausted  his  interest  in  the  firm 
property. 

TuK  Powjms  OK  Partkebs.  Each  mcmlx-r  of  a 
normal  partnership  is  the  general  agent  of  the 
firm  and  of  his  copartners  in  eartyiqg  on  the 
ordinary  business  or  the  firm.   He  can  etil  and 

give  n  porfrrt  title  to  firm  property,  nin  collect 
dehts.  iiiiil  cjtii  subject  the  firm  aud  his  copart- 
ners to  most  extensive  obUgatkuM  both  ia  eon* 
tract  and  in  tort. 

How  extensive  «  general  partner's  agency  is 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  firm's  business. 
His  implied  authority  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  If  the  partnership  is  a  trading  or  com- 
mercial firm,  he  may  sell  or  piedee  any  of  its 
property}  he  may  buy  on  credit  such  property  as 
It  is  accustomed  to  deal  in;  he  may  borrow 
money,  and  issue  in  the  firm  name  negotiable 
jMiper;  he  may  liir  ■  servauts  and  agents;  and  he 
may  render  the  firm  and  each  copartner  liable  in 
tort  hj  wrongful  acts  or  omissions  in  the  ordi- 
mutj  eonne  of  the  businees  of  the  firm.  More- 
over, his  admissions  and  representations  made 
rriirpming  the  firm  affairs  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  its  business  are  receivable  as  evidence 
against  the  firm  and  Us  oopartnem  when  sued 
as  such. 

This  implied  agency  of  a  partner  may  be  with* 

drawn  from  him  by  his  consent,  as  where  the 
partnership  articles  confer  the  power  of  manage- 
ment upon  particular  members.  It  may  be  taken 
from  him  without  his  assent  by  a  majority  act- 
ing in  good  faith.  Sueh  limitations  up<m  a  part' 
ner's  agency  must  be  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  those  dealing  with  the  firm,  or  they  will  not 
be  alTected  by  them. 

Duma  or  a  PAinm.  The  meet  important  of 
these  is  his  observance  of  the  utmost  good  fhith 
toward  his  copartners.  Not  only  must  he  give 
the  firm  the  benefit  of  every  advantageous  bar- 
gain he  can  make  in  the  business,  hut  he  must 

devote  the  whole  of  his  time  and  energies,  dur* 
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ing  l)u»inP8a  hours,  to  the  promotion  of  its  inter- 
ests, unlo88  he  has  stipulated  in  the  partnership 
Cull)  met  for  exemption  in  tlu-^o  r>  >|><'(  ls.  .Moi<- 
over,  if  his  copartners  have  been  eonipelled  to 
pay  more  tlian  tlieir  sliares  of  the  firm  debts  and 
expenses,  he  is  bound  to  contribute  toward  tbeir 
indemnity. 

DissoLimox  OF  Pabtnebshii'.  This  may  result 
by  operation  of  law,  or  from  the  acts  of  the 
partial,  or  from  judicial  decree.  Tite  happening 
of  any  event  which  makes  it  unlawful  lor  the 
bufiinpM  of  the  Arm  ta  be  carried  on,  or  for  the 
pnrtir\i!;ir  contrnctiii;?  incriiln'is  to  continue  as 
partial^,  dissolves  tiie  linn  aL  uiicc,  does  the 
death  or  the  bankruptcy  of  a  purtm  r.  The  part 
nenhip  may  terminate  by  r^son  of  an  agreement 
made  In  advance  that  it  shall  terminate  at  a 
fixed  dnte,  or  at  any  time  by  mutual  consent, 
lu  llif  I  nited  States  one  partner  may  break  up 
a  linn  upiinst  the  wishes  i»f  liis  eoiuirtners,  sut)- 

i'ect  to  his  liability  to  damages  for  breach  of 
lis  partnersh ip  contract.  A  eoart  will  ordinarily 
decree  a  diiuiolution,  at  the  retfoeaft  of  a  part- 
n<'r,  upon  the  insanity  or  permanent  incapacity 
of  a  member  of  the  firm,  or  for  the  misconduct  of 
oue  of  the  defendant  partners,  or  when  it  ap- 
pear! that  fha  bmincss  can  only  be  carried  on  at 
a  looa.  As  soon  as  a  firm  is  dissolved,  the  agenqr 
of  the  partners  ceases,  except  so  far  as  this  tt 
necessary  tu  windin;»iip  (ln'  firin'^  afT;i5ri.  Some- 
times a  juirtiiular  iiHiiilxr  io  ajireed  upon  as 
liquidating  partner,  to  whom  exclusive  authority 
in  settling  firm  matters  is  confided. 

Di8TBIbi;tiok  or  Finx  Assnrs.  In  winding  tip 
a  partnership  its  assets  are  to  he  applio«i  as  fol- 
lows: First,  to  paying  the  general  creditors  of 
the  tinii  :  sc<  nii(i,  to  jiayin^'  to  eneli  jiartner 
ratably  what  is  dtie  from  the  iinn  to  him  for 
adviinces  as  distinguished  from  capital;  third, 
paying  to  each  partner  ratably  what  is  due  from 
the  firm  to  him  in  respect  of  capital;  fourth, 
the  i!i-t  1  ilml  ion  of  tin-  retidue,  if  any,  shall  Kf 
among  the  partners  in  tlie  proj>ortion  in  which 
profits  are  dividid.  If  losses  have  hnm  sus- 
tained, these  are  to  be  paid  first  out  of  profits, 
next  out  of  capital,  anel  lastly,  if  necessary,  by 
the  partners  individually  in  the  pro]iortion  in 
which  they  were  entitleil  to  share  inofits.  Of 
course,  these  rules  mjiy  ]>e  varied,  so  far  t\^  ttieir 
application  to  partners  is  concerned,  by  pro- 
vfsions  In  the  partnership  articles. 

Consult:  Untes,  The  Lnw  <<f  Purtnirsliip  (Chi- 
cago, 1888)  ;  Bates.  The  Law  of  Limit' ,i  I'tirtncr- 
9kip  (Boston.  188r»)  :  Parsons,  A  Trcati'<-  the 
Law  of  Partncrnhip  (ib.,  1893)  ;  Burdick, 
Th«  TjOW  of  Parfnn-ghip,  Inelvdinff  tAmitei  Port- 

PAB-TON,  .\RTiirR  0'^J2— ).  An  American 
painter,  bom  at  Hudson.  N.  Y.    He  was  the 

jMiiiil  of  W.  T.  TJichards  in  Pliiladelphia.  and  was 
eleet.-d  to  the  National  Academy  in  lS8t.  The 
eolorinc:  in  his  laiel-i:ii">  i-  n-ually  in  a  low 
key,  but  his  later  work,  with  ijuite  as  mueh 
quality,  has  ntore  vi^-or.  His  pietiire-*  include: 
"Mountain  llrook"  t  187.5)  ;  "Nightfall"  (1881); 
"In  the  Gloaniinj:''  MRSri);  and  "Palis:,des  in 
\\  int.  r.'' — His  l.rother  liitsrsr  (181.'>— |.  born 
at  llu'lson.  was  his  j>iipil.  and  also  n  landscape 
juiinter.  Anion;;  liis  works  are  "Silver  and 
(;oid"  imi)  and  "Last  of  October"  (1S86). 
both  chatacterintic  of  his  refined  poetic  style  of 
pnitttlng. 


FABTON,  James  (1822-91).  An  Anicrim 
biographer,  l>orn  in  Canterbury,  England,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1822.  I'arton  \\a.s  hrou^'ht  to  the  Uiii'wi 
States  in  1827,  and  s\m  educated  In  New  York 
City  and  White  Plains,  N.  V.  He  taoght  it 
Philadelphia  ^d  New  York,  and  began  a  kilg 
literary  career  by  journalistic  work  on  the  Home 
Journal,  His  fust  tK)ok  was  a  lAfc  of  ri'imce 
Grcclcy  (1855),  whieh  gaiiuii  immediate  success. 
He  afterwards  devoted  himself  wholly  to  au- 
thorship and  to  lectures  on  political  and  liteiaiy 
topics,  residing  in  New  York  until  1876,  and 
afti  rwards  at  Newburyport,  Ma«s.  His  princi- 
pal puhliciit ions  were:  Life  and  Tiwic.t  of 
Aaron  Burr  (18.57);  Life  of  Andrew  Jackixm 
(3  voU.,  1859-60) ;  Oen«roi  Butler  in  New  Ortam 
(1863) ;  Lif«  and  Timea  of  Bmiamin  FrtmkU* 
(1804);  Famou»  Americans  of  Recent  Timr$ 
(18(17);  The  Words  uf  Washington  (1872); 
I'annt/  I'trn.  a  iixniorial  to  his  uife  ilS7.ii: 
Life  of  Thomas  Jefffraon  (1874);  Caricaturt 
and  Other  Comic  Art  in  All  Timet  antf  JfOMf 
Landa  ( 1877) ;  A  Life  of  VoUaira,  hia  most  meri- 
torious production  (1S81);  Nott^  Wom«n  «f 
Europe  untl    SmirU-n  anil  r'ii;)f<ioiv 

Industry,  a  Hook  fm'  i  uHny  Amrri<'%tnH  ( lHt»4  and 
1891).  In  18.'i0  he  married  Sara  Pavson  Willi* 
(bom  at  Portland,  Me.,  July  0.  1811;  died  at 
Brooklj-n.  NT.  Y..  (M^ber  10,  1872).  sister  of  the 
jKH'l  N".  V.  Willis,  a  yiopular  aitthores.s  %\lio  "role 
under  the  iiAuii.*  uf  "Famiy  Fern.'  She  left,  by  s 
former  marriage  to  Charles  H.  RIdridge,  a 
ter,  whom  Partnn  afterwards  married. 

PART  OWNER.  In  its  broadest  sense,  any 
jx'tson  who  owns  projierty  in  conniem  \Mtli  .in- 
other  or  others,  except  partners.  SpecttioiUy. 
one  of  the  eottwners  of  a  ship. 

Part  owners  of  a  ship  may  transform  this 
ownership  into  a  pnrtnersnip  title  by  agre«nKai 
Sneh  tran>foriiiation,  howivcr.  will  n.it  be  pre- 
.snnied ;  it  mu^t  be  proved.  So  long  as  they 
remain  jurt  owners,  they  manage  the  ves.sel  hr, 
and  del^jatc  their  interests  to,  various  rngfuAK 
of  whom  the  principal  ate  the  ship's  husband 
and  the  master.  Formerly  the  ship's  husband  wa* 
generally  in  fact  u  part  owner,  but  he  neetl  not 
own  an' interest  in  (he  vessel  in  order  that  hi* 
authority  extend  to  all  matters  connected  witk 
its  e(|uipment,  repair,  and  management  A  w>- 
jority  of  the  part  owners  have  the  right  to  mt 
the  ship  for  a  particular  voyage  acainst  the  »1D 
of  the  minority.  When  the  maiority  <'Tercise  this 
power,  iiowevt  r,  a  court  of  admiralty  mar  re- 
quire them  to  secure  the  minority  owners  to  til* 
extent  of  their  shares.  Consult:  Lindley.  Tkt 
haw  of  Partnership  (Tx>ndon,  1895) :  Kent.  Com- 
III!  iihirirs  on  Ami  rimn  haw  (BostOB,  180fi). 

PABTBUXIE  (OF.  perdr%»,  perdriZy  peririx. 
Ft.  perdrix.    It.  prnfic**,    prrnice.  from  Lst 

perdix,  fmm  Ck.  r/pSi^.  part  rid;:r  i .  ,\  popid.ir 
name  for  vnrioun  gallinaeroiis  Kjrils.  or  othrr 
birds  superficiallv*  like  tlH  !ii.  (he  {■rtei^e  applies 
tion  of  which  depends  not  only  on  the  ctmntiy. 
but  on  the  pirt  of  the  countrv  where  tlte  tern  i* 
used.  The  name  was  originally  given,  and  prop 
eriy  belongs,  to  liirtls  of  the  grou.se  fanjilr.  ui  t^ 
genus  Perdix.  all  of  which  are  confined  to  th' 
Old  World.  They  have  a  short,  strong  hill.  nak«d 
at  the  Imse;  the  up})er  mandible  convex,  bent 
down  at  the  tip;  the  wings  and  tail  short,  thr 
tarsi  as  well  as  the  toes  naked,  the  (ani 
spurred.   In  Korth  America  the  tcvn  it  haidlf 
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1.  COMMON  EUROPEAN  QUAIL  (CoturnU  aOUHminia).  5   CAl  irnqNlA  VALLEY  QUAIL  'Lophortya  CallfOrnle*). 

C.  PRATINCOLE  ^Olaraola  pratlncola).  6.  CALIFORNIA  PLUMED  or  MOUNTAIN  QUAIL  (OrMrtyx  pletua). 

t.  SAND  OROU»£  (PUroolM  slchau).  7.  AMERICAN  QUAIL  Or  BOB-WHITE  (CoUnu*  Vlrglnlanuc). 

4.  enOWNEO  WOOD  QUAIL  (flolluliM  roulroul).  8.  REO-LEQOED  MRTRIOQE  toaOMMs  rata). 
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npplioablc  properly,  as  our  larger  Gallinx  arc 
gruiuie,  wbilc  the  smaller  ouch  ttre  prelvrably 
known  as  qiiailsi  although  not  precisely  the  same 
as  the  true  quaUa  ((Joturnix)  of  tJie  Old  World. 
In  the  Northeasteni  United  States  the  ruffed 
grouse  (see  Gkouse)  is  almost  universally  catb  J 
'partridge,*  while  in  the  Southern  StaU-s  tlic 
common  quail  (q.v.)  receivea  that  name,  and  the 
grouse  is  known  as  'pheaiiaiit.'  The  term  s«ema 
meet  properly  applied  in  America  to  the  small 
game-birds  of  the  l^aeitie  Coast,  such  as  Gambel's 
partridge,  and  the  'mountain'  and  'valley'  par- 
tridges of  California.  In  South  AnMVica  tana- 
mous  (q.v.)  are  called  'partridges.' 

Tht>  true  partridge  of  the  Old  World  is  typified 
by  the  common  gray  partridge  (Pcrdix  cincrea) 
of  Circat  Jlritain  and  Eurojie  generally,  which 
is  the  most  pli  titiful  of  all  ^janir  hinis  in 
Great  Britain,  ami  U-mmrH  im  ri  iisiii;jly  pb-iitiful 
as  cultivatiou  in  cNti-inlfil,  On  ilu'  (Joutinciit  of 
Europe  it  is  abundant  in  almost  all  suitable  dis- 
tricts from  Scandinavia  to  th«  Mediterranean, 
nii<I  is  fouiiil  also  in  the  iiortb  of  Africa  and  in 
Wtwtcrn  Asia.  It  varion  eunsitUiably  in  size; 
tho8e  found  in  rich  lowlands  are  generally  the 
largest,  and  about  inches  in  entire  lei^gtb, 
while  those  which  inhabit  poorer  and  more  up- 
land districts  are  ratluT  smaller.  The  female 
is  somewhat  smaller  tlian  tlie  male.  I  lie  u|>per 
parts  of  Imtii  arc  ash  ;,'ra\ .  Iiiicl_\  vari<Hl  with 
brown  and  black;  the  male  ha^^  a  deep  chestnut 
ctesoettt-shaped  spot  on  the  breast,  which  is  al- 
mcmt  or  altogether  wanting  in  the  female.  The 

fmrt ridge  is  seldom  found  far  from  cultivated 
and.  It  fet  ils  on  ^-rain  and  other  sewls,  insects 
and  titeii  larva-  and  pupa<,  and  the  pupte  of  ants 
are  g:enerally  the  f<>o<l  sought  at  first  for  the 
yomigf.  The  nest  is  usually  on  the  ground,  among 
brushwood  and  long  gra.HS,  or  in  fields  of  dovrr 
or  corn,  and  pimialiy  cinitains  from  12  to  20 
eggs.  L'ntil  the  end  of  autumn  th*«  partut  buds 
anil  their  brood  keep  together  in  n  vvretf ;  late 
in  the  season  several  ooveys  often  unite  into  a 
jpaek,  wiien  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  for 
the  sportsman  to  apt.roac  li  them.  The  flight  of 
the  partridge  is  strom,'  and  nipiil  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  tile  liiril  dnrs  iKit  -m-i'iii  1<>  ln'  capable 
of  long  sustained  flight,  the  eggs  ol  parti  id«?es 
are  often  hntehed,  and  the  young  bird.s  vakA, 
by  the  domestic  hen,  the  chief  re«iuisite  being  a 
plentiful  supply  of  ant.<*  when  the  olrds  are  very 
ymuij,'.  Partridges  thus  rcaml  licrnnie  vi-ry 
tauie,  but  liiey  seldom  breed  in  the  aviary.  Other 
Species  occur  in  Asia. 

Of  a  difTerent  genus  is  the  red-legged  or  French 
partridge  {('ucvnbis  rufa).  a  native  of  Southern 
Murnpo  and  inns  phiititul  in  tlic  -.oufli  of  TaiLT- 
land.  where  it  has  hevu  introduced.  It  is  rattier 
larger  than  the  common  partridge,  stronger  on 
the  wing,  and  less  easily  approached  by  the 
ftportiiman,  while  it  is  also  lc«s  esteemed  for 
the  table.  The  upper  parts  are  of  a  rccMisl;  ash 
color;  the  throat  and  cheeks  white,  houn did  hy  a 
collar  of  black,  which  expands  in  black  sptits  on 
the  breast;  and  the  sides  exhibit  bars  of  black. 
The  phiroa^  is  smooth.  Two  other  species  near- 
ly allie<l  to  ibis  are  found  in  Southern  Europe. 
India  has  a  number  of  species,  the  habits  of 
which  much  resemble  those  of  the  common  par- 
tridge, the  best  known  of  which  is  the  chukor 
( q.v. ) .  In  India,  however,  the  name  is  extended 
Iqr  aportsmen  to  a  laxge  variety  of  small  gaaie- 


birds,  more  or  less  like  the  true  partrid^'c,  such 
an  the  bamboo-partridges,  hill-partridges,  and 
francolins  (of  which  the  'black  partridge' — ' 
Fraticidi»iu  wipant— of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean region  Is  a  familiar  example).  In  Aus- 
tralia one  of  the  btish-quails  { ri'di'in<'nius)  is 
so  called ;  and  in  South  Africa  the  'redwing'  par- 
tridge of  the  colonists  is  »  IranooUn  (#>«no6Ii- 
nue  Le  VaiUanti). 

Consult  general  and  local  ornithologists  cited 
under  Hiui).  especially  Morris,  Jtritinh  (Jamc- 
BiriLs  I  London,  lj>l>l);  Aflalo.  Sport  in  Europe 
(ib.,  1901)  ;  Lloyd,  Game  Birds  aitd  Wildfotrl  of 
Hwvdtn  (ib.,  1667) ;  Walsiiigbam.  "Shooting,"  in 
Badminton  lAbrarff  (lb.,  1889) ;  I^ryden,  Satun 
and  mport  in  South  Ifrim  ( ib.,  I8!l7)  ;  Sh.  Ib  y, 
Uirds  of  Eftypt  (ill.,  1K72)  ;  Seebohm,  //ii</v  of 
Aid'i  ( ih..  I'.hH  I  ;  Sharpc  and  Hudson,  Artjvutnif 
(Jrnilhoiotftf  (ib.,  1868^;  Cones,  Birdit  o/  ihe 
Sorthicevt  ( Waahillgtoa,  1874)  ;  Mayer  {editor). 
Sport  with  Qu»  and  Rod  ( New  York,  1S92) ; 
Sandys  and  Van  Dyke,  Upland  Oame  Birds 
{ih.,  lf>02i  :  and  writings  of  .^moriran  natural- 
ists and  sporUuien  generally.    See  Colored  IMates 

of  (  :a  mh  UiKDis.  with  article  QiouaK,  and  ef  Egos 

OF  WaTKK  .\Nn  ('<\MK  lilKD.S. 

PARTRIDGE,  M.uy.s  ( 17S5-1854).  An 
.\nicriiau  educator,  born  at  Norwich,  Vt.  He 
graduated  at  the  newly  founde<l  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  in  1806.  was  commissioned 
first  lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  was  assigned  t^ 
duty  there  at*  assistant  professor  of  mathematics. 
From  1813  to  1810  he  was  prufes.sor  of  engi- 
neering. In  1818  he  resigned  from  the  army, 
and  in  1820  returned  to  Norwich,  where  he 
founded  the  American  Literary,  Scioitific.  and 
Military  Academy,  better  knuwa  ua  the  Xurwich 
Military  Academy.  The  success  of  this  under- 
taking was  inuuediate,  and  in  1834  the  State 
granted  it  a  charter  as  the  Norwich  University. 
-\t  the  invitation  of  other  States,  Partridge 
founded  similar  militarj-  schools  at  Portsmouth. 
Va  ,  Pembroke.  N.  IL,  llarrishurg.  Pa.,  and 
Brandywine  Springs,  Del.,  and  devoted  much 
time  to  organising  and  drilling  their  militia. 

PABTBIDOE,  John  (lfl44-171&)  \  iia 
London  astrologer  and  almanac-maker.  Bound 
a  pprentlee  to  a  shoemaker,  he  nevertheless  learned 

by  himsi'lf  Latin,  firrek.  and  TTehrew.  and  seisms 
subsequently  to  have  .studied  luedicine  at  l.ey- 
den.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Old  Principles 
of  Astrology  in  1097,  In  1080  he  had  begun  to 
iKHue  an  almanac  called  JferliniM  LOierattu, 
which,  after  a  short  suspension,  was  regularly 
publishml  from  1689.  This  mB.-rterpiece  of  equivo- 
cation sixiii  lyecanie  exceediuu'ly  pojiular.  As  a 
parody  u|hju  it  Jonathan  Swift  isitued  at  the 
beginning  of  1708.  Predictions  .  .  .  6.v  [anae 
Bickerstaff,  Esq,^  in  which  it  was  foretold  that 
Partridge  would  "infallibly  die  upon  March  20th 
ne\t,  about  11  nt  night,  of  a  raging  fever."  On 
March  .30th  Swift  published  a  pamphlet  in 
which  the  prediction  was  said  to  be  ac<v»m- 
plished.  In  vain  Partridge  tried  to  convince  the 
public  that  he  was  still  alive.  Swifl  followed 
up  the  humorous  attack  in  an  Klrrjy  nn  th>  D< utk 
of  Mr.  Partridge  (17nS)  and  the  ViriffiVaMow  of 
Innac  Itichrr.ttaff  (1701M.  Partridgi'  was  so  com- 
pletely crushed  that  not  another  Merlinm  ap- 
peared till  1714.  Partridge's  Almaaae,  issued  by 
the  Stationns*  Compaqy  in  1711,  has  appeared 
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Tigularly  ever  sinw.  The  name  Isaac  Bickeretaff 
(q.v. ),  which  Swift  tuok  from  a  sign  in  LoQg- 
a(  ro,  su4)n  spread  far  and  wide.  It  WM  •ppro* 
priated  by  Steele  in  the  Taller  (1709). 

PARTRIDGE,  Wiluam  Oruway  (1861-). 
An  American  sLulptor  and  author,  born  in  Paris. 
He  WM  educated  at  Columbia  University,  in  New 
York  city,  and  studied  modeling  under  Galli  in 
Floranee^  «nd  Welonald  in  Bonne.  Ue  ftnt  be- 
eune  known  by  his  portnut  boats,  whidi  inelndn 
"An  Old  Woman,"  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington,  and  baa-reliefs  of  ISir  Uenry  Irving 
(1892)  and  Edward  Everett  Hale  (Salon,  1893). 
One  of  hie  first  large  worke^  the  bronxe  statue 
of  Hamilton  in  front  of  the  Hamilton  Club, 
Brooklyn.  N  Y.,  is  n  s1riki!i<,'  conception  of  the 
great  statesman  iu  a  TiuHUfiit  of  dratnatic  inter- 
est. It  exhibits  in  a  marked  dejjrcf  tlie  restraint 
that  diaracterizes  all  his  pru<luction.s.  Another 
notable  work  is  the  "Shakespeare,"  unveiled  at 
Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  in  1894.  His  bronae 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Grant  (1896)  in 
Bruokl\-n  is  a  nioilel  of  unity  and  tochnical 
ability.  His  larfjest  ideal  work  is  the  Kauffnian 
Memorial  at  Washington.  Other  busts  include 
a  noble  "Madonna"  (1897),  Whitman,  Lincoln, 
Whtttier,  'Dreams,"  and  *Of!dsttmmer  Nighf^ 
Dream."  Mr.  Partridge  also  bocnnie  well  known 
as  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  art  and  letters 
and  municipal  improvements.  His  puhlua lions 
indude:  Art  for  America  (1894) ;  Song  Life  of 
a  Seutptor  (1M4>;  reeJ^aifue  of  Sculpture 
(180r))  :  The  Anpel  of  Clay  (1900),  a  novel;  and 
yathon  Hale  ( 1M2).  For  a  time  he  was  pro« 
feHHor  of  fine  arts  at  Colombian  Univeiai^, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PABTSn>OB>BEBBY,  or  Chbckb-Bbot. 
Members  of  the  genu.s  Mitchella,  of  the  natural 
order  Rubiacea  (madder  family),  repreeented  by 
one  apeeiea  in  Aneriea  and  one  in  JiHpaii.  The 


pinnDM  SBBBT  ( JfitelMils  wyia^. 


American  speiit-*.  Mitchella  rep<ii^.  which  ex- 
tends from  Canada  to  Mexico,  is  a  small  trail- 
ing evergreen,  with  a  branching  stem,  a  foot  or 
more  long,  nsoallj  eorering  the  groond.  It  is 
named  in  nonor  Th.  John  Mitchell,  a  YinpiilMk 
botanist,  eorreapondent  of  LisBKoa.  Its  iavorita 


habitats  are  dry,  sandy  knolls  in  piney  woodi, 
but  it  may  be  found  in  most  dry  woods.  Its 

leaves  are  smooth  and  shining,  round-oT«te,  op- 
poHitc  with  short  petioles,  and  traversed  wiili 
lioht  lines;  flowers  in  pairs  with  ovaries  uaitrd. 
The  fruit  ia  a  beautiiul  ecarlet  berry  crowaad 
with  the  calyx  teeth  of  the  two  Howers,  eadi  witl 
four  small  seed-like  and  bony  nutlets*.  The  berry, 
which  in  ul)Out  the  size  of  that  of  the  winter- 

Sreen,  but  «lIllo^t  ta---tt'lc».s,  remains  on  the  plant 
luring  the  winter.  Blossoms  appear  in  June  tad 
Jnly. 

PABTBIDGE  DOVE,  or  Pabtridgb  PlOKHt. 

An  Australian  pigeon  of  the  g«?nus  Geopbaps, 
approaching  in  character  and  liubits  to  the 
gallinaceous  birds,  and  particularly  to  per- 
tridges.  The  plumage  has  a  bronxe  tinge  asi 
lustre  on  the  wings,  which  resembles  that  ef  thi 
closely  allied  bronzewings  (q.v.).  There  sie 
several  species.  They  live  mostly  on  the  pround, 
and  rise  with  a  whirring  noise,  like  the  pheawt 
when  disturbed.  Thqr  are  ^fjUj  eatsemed  for 
the  table.  OeotryfSfs  moalaaa.  a  speeies  ef  sa- 
other  genus,  bears  the  name  'pMirtrMge  dofs'  ia 
the  West  Indies.  It  also  seeks  it*  ffxxl  chiefly  aa 
the  ground,  although  it  atfectji  well-wooded  dis- 
tricts. 

PABTBIDQS-WOOS.  A  very  preUy,  iwa- 
slly  reddish,  Tarionsly  streaked  hard  woed  from 

the  West  Indies  and  ISnizil.  whm  it  is  OBSd  ia 
shipbuilding.  In  choice  s{>e<  imens  the  layers  of 
wood  are  curled  upon  one  another  so  as*  to  resem- 
ble the  feathws  of  the  partridge;  hence  iu 
namv.  Its  cidef  use  in  other  countries  is  for 
cabinet-work,  parasol-sticks,  fans,  and  othar 
small  articles.  It  is  said  to  be  yielded  by  Isdwa 
iinrmis,  a  Ic^minous  tree. 

PABTB  OP  8PSBCH.  See  the  section  oa 
Poftt  of  fl^|Ma0lk>  imthiT  GnAMnan. 

PARTXrRIENT  APOFLEXT.  A  iknm  ef 
live  stock.   See  Miuc  Fever. 

VABrTVBinOH'.    See  Obmrbob. 

PARTY  NAMZS  (OP.,  Fr.  porfiV.  from  ML. 
partita,  party,  part,  Lat.  partita,  fern,  "f 
partitus,  p.p.  of  jtartiri,  to  divi.i.' i .  The  follow- 
ing is  a  partial  list  of  the  political  groups  which 
hava  edated  in  Uw  United  states,  some  of  which, 
however,  wera  iimr  definitely  organised  ss 
parties. 

MnlitioniatB. — Those  who  strove  tn  secure  the 
al>olition  of  slavery.  (See  article  on  this  titk>.» 
Adamites. — The  political  supporters  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Toe  expression  was  current  fram 
aboot  1881  to  1898.  Amerimn  Partjf.—A  party 
which  oripinated  in  New  York  in  IS.I.S,  and  whick 
was  organized  as  a  national  party  about  1R52- 
Its  pvirpo-ic  was  expressed  in  thi-  motto.  Wmeri'-* 
for  Americans.'  Later  it  t)ecame  known  as  lif 
•Know-NoCldng  fnl^*  The  name  was  also  sp- 
plied  to  two  other  parties  in  the  history  of  the 
iTnited  States.  (See  Amcbicah  Pa«tt,  sad 
Know  Nothixos.)  Anti  F'rdrrnlifts. — The  nsnw 
applied  to  those  who  oppos.'^l  the  adoption  of  th*' 
Constitution  of  the  Unite  !  State*  and  who  Uter 
oppoeed  the  liberal  eonstruciion  of  that  in»tra 
ment.  (See  Aim-FioaBAums.)  AmH-tmperi^- 

ifitfi. —  (See  ImpertalI!<u.)  .4»ifi- tfa«m«.--A 
party  which  oripinated  in  New  York  in  1826.  it* 
chief  principle  being  hmtility  to  the  Ma^oai* 
Order.  (See  Ajm-MAsoKS.)  AM<i-.V«trsdbs 
Ptorty.— A  nart^  formed  in  1854  after  the  tmdr 
ment  of  tha  KaMM-lMbnaka  fiiU  («.▼.)  sal 
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«oaipo«ed  maialj  of  Nortbern  Whigs,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
Anti-Rentera. — The  name  applied  to  those  in 
New  York  who  oppoaed  the  collection  of  rent  fr  ni 
the  tenants  occupyins  the  old  patruon  estates. 
The  movement  flourished  during  1839-47.  (See 
Anx-BBrxUM.)  Bambur»«rM.—TbA  radical  wing 
of  the  DemoeraHe  Party  In  New  York  for  aevcnu 
fler  1844.   They  were  arravt  1  ni?ain8t  the 
Hunl^ers  (q.v.)  or  the  moderat*  wing.  (  See  BABlf- 
BUBKEKS.)     Jllack  licijublicung. — The  name  ap- 
jrfied,    chieflv    in   the    South    at   the  close 
of  the  CiTil  War,  to  those  supporting  the 
Republican  Party,  on  account  of  their  sym- 
pathy   for    the    negro.    Bourbotu. — Originally 
applie<l    to    the    Soutliern    Denioerats    of  tlie 
old  school,  but  now  UMed  of  any  reactionary  who 
adheres  obstinately  to  tradition.    Bucktail*. — A 
political  faction  origiaati^g  ia  New  York  in  1816, 
and  opposed  to  the  adminiitratfott  of  Oovemor 
Clinton.    Thf y   .Mir     i  called  from  the  huhit 
of  wearing  hucktails   in  their  hats.  Carpet- 
Bagger*.     See  article  on  this  title.  ConstHu- 
fiMot  (7iM0»  Potty. — party  organiied  in  1800 
and  compoeed  mainfy  of  former  Southera  Whige. 
(S*-**  CoNSTTirmnvAL  I'nio.n  Pabty.  ) — Copper- 
heads.— The  name  a])plied  by  the  Republicans 
during  the  Civil  War  to  the  IX'niocrats  of  the 
Korth  who  did  not  believe  in  prosecuting  the 
atruggle  with  the  South,  and  some  of  whom  sym- 
pathized with  the  cause  of  the  Confederates. 
(See  COPPEBHKAJ).)  CocperatitmitU. — Tho  term 
uj  i  Hi  il   it  the  time  of  the  Heeen-sion  controversy 
in  the  SduthtTu  Statas  to  those  who  favored  the 
aecesriion  ut  their  own  State  only  in  the  event 
of  'coiiperatiott'  of  their  aiater  States.  Court 
Party  (old  and  new). — ^The  term  applied  to  the 
supporters  of  two  rival  superior  courts  in  Ken- 
tucky.   (See  Kentucky.)    Dcitiocnittc  Idpubli- 
cans.     See   Dkmocratic  Pabty.     Democrats. — ■ 
bee  article  on   Democratic   Pabty.  Dough- 
faces.— The  name  sneeringly  applied  by  .John 
Bandolph  of  Roanoke,  about  1820,  to  Northern 
members  of  Conpress  who  supported  the  slavery 
intere.Htrt  by  tl.  ir  \  iir-     Dry». — Another  term 
for  those  favoring  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traflSc.     (See  Pbohimtion.)     Federaliatt. — See 
article  on  this  title.    Free  jBoOers.— A  part|r 
whii^h  Ibst  came  into  prominence  in  1848.  It 
was  made  up  of  men  op[>Oi-e(l  to  the  exten.-<ion 
of  negro  slavery.   (Se«  Frke  Soil  Party.)  iSuld 
Democrate. — A  party  of  di.HalTeiti'd  l>emocrats 
who  refueed  to  support  the  regular  party  plat 
fotn  and  eaadidates  in  1896.   They  adopted  a 
platforiTi  favoring  the  gold  monetary  standard 
and  nominated  J.  M.  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  for 
Prenident.    Grangm. — See  article  on  tliii  title. 
Qreenbacker». — A    party   advocating    tlu'  i.s.-<ue 
of  an   irredeemable  paper  currency.     It  was 
prominent  during  the  decade  from  1876  to  1886. 
(See  GunraAOK  Paitt.)  BTolf-IlrwWb.— Tlie 
modem! I    "in^'  of  the  New  York  Republicans, 
1881-8.5,  oppo-^nl  to  the  Stalwarts  (q.v.).  Uunk- 
ere.— See  Bakshi  k  .kr.s.    Jurknoniiea. — ^The  fol- 
lowera  of  Andrew  Jackson,  ISSfr-SS,  oppoeed  to 
the  AJbmiie:  KmouhVothiHga. — Bee  artiele  on 
thi«?  titlr.     Liherah  or  Liht^rtl  RepubUcan.i. — 
Tho»e   Republicans  wlio  opposed  tlie  reelection 
of  President  Crant  in  187'.i,  and  favored  a  more 
liberal  poUi^  as  regards  the  Southern  question, 
(flee    LlMBAK'BBPUBl.TOAlf    Pabtt.)  Liberal 
Parti;.  —  A  party  which  was  formwl  about  1840 
ior  the  purpose  of  sevuriug  the  abolition  of  slav- 


ery. (See  article  on  this  title.)  Lily  WhUeB^— 
The  term  applied  to  white  Republicans  in  the 
South  who  favor  the  exclusion  of  negroes  from 
the  party.  Loi'o  I'ocon.—.K  popular  nickname 
given  to  a  faction  of  tlie  Democrats  in  New  York 
about  1835.  (Si-e  article  on  this  title.)  Looae 
CoM<nM<Mn««l«.— The  term  applied  freqoentl/ 
to  the  Fetomllste  and  later  to  the  Wh^,  on 
account  of  their  advoracy  of  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Mahonitte. — A  party  in  Virginia  couf>isting  of 
the  foUowen  of  Uen.  William  Mahone,  who 
bolted  from  the  Democratic  Party  in  1878.  (See 
RKADJt'.sTESS.)  Middle  of- the-Road  Populiata.— 
See  Pui'LLisT  I'ahty.  .\fugttmmpt. — See  ar- 
ticle on  this  title.  Sntional  h'f}>ublic<iti.s. — 
Whig  Pabtt,  Native  Americans. — bee  Amebi- 
CAN  Pabtt  and  K.now-Nothi.nos. — yullifiern. 
—-Those  who  advocated  the  right  of  a  SUte 
to  suspend  within  its  own  boundaries  the  opera- 
tlou  of  a  law  of  the  United  States.  Only  in  South 
(Jaruliua,  1828-32,  did  this  become  the  basis  of 
a  party  organiuition.  (See  article  on  NfLUFl- 
OAXlon.)  People's  Party,  or  PopnUat  Party.— Jk. 
political  party  first  organised  on  national  line* 
in  1892.  (Se<»  article  on  PopfLi.sx  Party.)  Pro- 
hihitumiets. — ^'iliose  who  advocate  abolition  of 
the  liquor  traffic.  Since  187:i  there  has  been  a 
national  Prohibition  Party.  (See  Pbohibition.) 
TZadtools^The  name  applied  after  the  Civil  Wax 
to  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Republican  Party  aa 
regards  its  policy  in  dealing  with  Southern  ques- 
tions. (See  Kei'iulica.v  I'abty. )  Hcadjuntcra. 
—A  local  party  in  Virginia  in  1878  beaded  by 
Uen.  William  Mahone,  and  favoring  a  conditional 
repudiation  of  the  State  debt.  (See  artiele  on 
!E»Ai>7U8ns8. )  Repudiaton.—~A  party  in  Mia- 
si.H-Hipj.i  .v!iich  advocatetl  the  repudiatii  n  nf  a 
large  lUiiuU^r  of  Union  bank  bonds,  the  puviaent 
of  which  the  Stale  had  guaranteed.  (See  article 
on  RspuoiATlOK.)  Relief  Party. — The  name  ap- 
plied to  the  supportera  of  a  nofemeat  In  Ken- 
tucky which  had  for  its  purpose  the  enactment 
of  measures  by  the  Lejrislature  for  relieving  the 
people  of  economic  and  tinancial  burdens.  Helief 

Earties  were  euinmon  in  other  States  from  1830 
)  1860.  (See  Kentucky.)  /£epul>Itca»t.— Sea 
article  on  thb  title.  /Sooioioops.— The  name  ap* 
plied  to  native  Southerners  during  the  leeon- 
st ruction  era  who  affiliated  with  the  Republican 
Party.  Silver  Oroya. — ^The  conservative  wing  of 
the  Whig  Party  (q.v.).  Silver  Party. — A  party 
made  up  ehiefly  of  disaffected  Republicans  in 
1896,  wno  farored  the  free  coinage  ol  silver. 
It  indorsed  the  Democratic  nominees  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  iu  that  year.  l<i)ciiili>its, 
or  S(jcialist- L<ilj;-/r  Party. — This  first  appeared  as 
a  national  movement  in  1892,  when  it  nominated 
candidates  for  Preeident  and  Vice-President,  and 
adopted  a  platform  adrocating  a  social  istic  poliey 
in  governmental  affaini.  Stalicnrta. — A  wing  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  New  York  from  1880  to 
1885,  fed  by  Roscoe  Conkling,  and  reprc.>>entiug 
the  'machine'  politics  of  the  partv.  (See  artiele 
on  this  title.)  Striot  Coaslmcltonists.— The 
name  given  to  thoee  who  advocated  the  strf et  in- 
terpretation of  the  Const it>ition  of  the  TTnited 
States.  Union  Labor  Party. — A  uiovenicnt  which 
first  became  national  in  1888.  It  nominated  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vive- President  and 
adopted  a  platform  of  principles.  Uniom 
V  Organizations  of  a  political  char^ 
acter  in  Uie  Southern  States  ior  a  time  after 
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fh*  Civil  War,  composed  chiefly  of  negroes 
and  white  Republieans.  Washingtoniant. — ^Tbe 

term  early  applied  t-  tiic  Piohihition  Party. 
(See  PROliliUTloN.)  U  hiys. — ^Si-e  \\  luu  Tabty. 
Woman's  Rights  Party.— A  parly  which  first  ap- 
peared as  a  QAtional  moveinent  in  1884.  Both  la 
that  year  and  in  1888  it  held  national  conren- 
tiniis  and  iioniinatf'd  randiilatfs  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  pledged  to  udvueate  the  gen- 
eral introduetion  Vt  female  auffcage. 

PABTY  WALIi.  A  wall  dividintr  adjoining 
properties  nmi  owned  in  cx»n)mon  hy  tin-  owners 
of  till'  iiropcrtii's  or  so  that  they  have  cniiimon 
rights  in  its  use  and  maiatenanoe.  By  the  Eng- 
lish common  taw,  where  the  wall  ift  partly  on 
both  lots,  the  adjoining  proprietors  are  regarded 
as  tenants  in  common  of  the  wall,  and  probably 
of  tlio  hind  on  which  it  stands,  during  the 
existence  of  the  wall,  in  the  United  States,  if 
the  wall  atands  so  thut  it  is  partlv  on  both  lots, 
iht  owner  of  each  lot  retains  the  fee  in  the  part 
of  his  land  covered  thereby,  and  also  owns  the 
portion  nf  thn  wall  standing'  on  his  lot,  subject^ 
iiwwever,  to  the  easement  of  support  incident  to 
a  party  wall,  in  favor  of  the  adjoinintx  owner, 
and  be  has  reciprocal  rights  in  the  other  portion 
of  the  wall. 

A  party  wall  may.  like  any  other  easement,  be 
created  liy  grant,  by  prescription,  or  twenty 
jrears*  us«'r.  and  in  a  it-w  State-i  l.y  virtue  of 
statutes  authorizing  a  pi-rr^on  to  build  a  party 
wall  between  his  land  and  that  of  another  and 
exact  contribution  from  the  latter  under  certain 
rfrwimstnnces.  The  weight  of  authority  in  the 
T'nited  States  is  to  the  effect  that  statutes  of 
the  nature  above  referred  to  are  unconstitu- 
tional, as  taking  private  property  without  com- 
pensation, especially  as  it  is  for  private  pur- 
poses.  In  the  few  States  where  stteh  Rtattttee 
exist  they  are  held  valid  a«  a  IcjHtimate  exer* 
cise  of  the  police  powor.  Neither  owner  of  a 
party  wall  has  a  rii^ht  to  extend  the  front  and 
rear  walls  of  his  building  farther  than  to  the 
middle  of  the  party  wall,  nor  can  either  main- 
tain a  window  therein,  evw  if  the  Other  partjjr 
Is  not  using  his  side.  Either  owner  may  increase 
the  hi  iL'lit  of  a  party  wall,  provided  the  wall  is 
thick  enough  "to  bear  the  increased  weight,  or 
may  increase  its  thickness  on  his  own  land." 
When  a  party  wall  K^oomes  unsafe  or  dangerous, 
either  party  may  repair  it.  even  to  the  extent 
of  rebuilding  it.  without  causing  injury  tn  thi^ 
other;  but  the  one  rcf)airing  or  rebuilding  ean- 
ma  in  L'>  iicral  rc<]uire  the  other  to  pay  his  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  cost  thereof.  In  most 
jurisdictions  it  is  held  that  tt  the  wall  is  to- 
tally destroyed  1^  (  nine  the  easement  is  at 
an  end,  and  neither  \  w  i .  can  rebuild  without  the 
consent  of  tlie  other.  Consult  the  ant liorities 
referred  to  under  Easement  and  Heal  Pbop- 

PABVATI  (Skt.,  mountain-born).  In  Hindu 
uiytliologA',  the  l>eneficeut  asp«'<'t  of  tho  wife 
of  .Siva  (t].v.).  She  was  a  reiii' :i in  n  ii  n  -.f  I  'nm 
(q.v.),  and  was  born  as  a  diiughter  of  Hima- 
vant  or  the  Himalaya  Mounts  in,  from  which 
eir<Mimst?UKT  -he  reeeivod  her  iiinne.  According 
to  antjtiier  awount.  she  was  tin-  daughter  of  tlie 
(nmhined  plrtn<'os  of  Rralnna  (q.v.),  Vi-hnu 
(q.v.),  and  .Siva,  and  wan  bom  on  Mount  Kail- 
asa  in  the  Himalayas.  She  was  then  white,  red, 
and  blacic,  the  colors  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 


Biva  respectively,  but  at  Brahma's  reauest  di* 
vided  herself  into  three  forms,  of  which  the 

wliite,  Sarasvati,  was  the  wife  of  Brahma;  the 
red,  L^ikhhmi  (q.v.).  the  wife  of  Vishnu,  and 
the  black,  I'arvati,  ihe  wife  of  Siva.  Panati 
plays  little  part  in  Hindu  mythology,  manifest- 
inif  lier  power  chiefly  under  her  aspects  of  Durgs 
(q.v.)  and  Kali  (q.v.).  Consult  Wilklns,  Hindu 
Mythology  (2d  ed.,  London,  liN)0),  and  aee  for 
illustration,  Plate  of  Hindu  DuilC*  in  the  ar- 
ticle Inoiak  MrrHOLuoY. 

PAB^nV,    ThbupmHiUB    (1829-W).  Ab 

Anieriean  obstetrician.  He  was  bom  in  Bueno« 
Ayres,  waii  a  graduatv  of  the  universities  n( 
Indiana  and  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  after  a  dosen 
years'  practice  in  Indianapolis,  became  profesaor 
in  the  Ohio  Medical  CoUege  ( 1864).  Ftoro  180 
to  1872  he  taught  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Louisville;  then  was  profesiMr 
of  obstetrics  and  infantile  diseases  in  ludiank 
Medical  College,  and  in  1883  was  cho««n  to  a 
like  chair  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philailel- 
phia.  He  wrote  The  Sdenea  otui  Art  of  Obtttl- 
riea  ( 1886) ,  and  edited  Winckel  on  tfee  Dtwaset 

r:f  W  .mrn  (1887). 

PAB'ADBH A.  A  city  in  Loe  Angeles  Conn- 
tv.  Cel.,  10  miles  northeast  of  Los  Angeles,  on 
the  Southem  Pacific,  the  Atchison.  To[.<  ka  and 
Santa  Fe,  and  the  Salt  Lake  railr<jiid,->  i.Map: 
California.  D  4).  It  is  an  attractive  residential 
place  and  a  well-known  winter  resort,  its  health- 
ful climate  and  beautiful  situation  contributing 
to  its  popularity.  Green  Hotel,  Maryland  Hotel, 
Hotel  La  Pintoresca,  and  Raymond  Hotel.  «n 
among  the  most  prominent  Imil  tin;,'s  nf  Pri«a- 
dena.  There  arc  also  the  Thnsop  Polytei  hnk  In- 
st itnte,  and  a  public  library  that  contains  ov^r 
20,000  volumes.  The  Pasadena  Academr  of 
Sciences  possesses  a  valuable  mu«M>um  of  arehr- 
olofn'  and  natural  historj-.  The  city  ha-;  vt»t«l 
l\:m)  $aO0.0OO  for  parks  and  other  iu.proTr- 
nieiits,  besides  $100,000  for  a  new  high  9ch<x>l 
building.  Pas,Tdena  wn=f  f»fttled  in  1874  by  s 
colony  from  Indianapolis  and  soon  became  knona 
for  its  horticultural  enterprise.  It  is  the  col* 
tre  of  extensive  fruit-growing  interf^sts,  the  cnK 
livatioii  of  oranges  and  lemons  being  esfieciallr 
prouujiciit.  There  are  large  packing  hou.^^. 
many  drying  establishments,  a  large  cannery,  and 
manufactures  of  woodwoilc,  boots  and  shoes,  sad 
briek.  Pasadena  was  first  incorporated  in  I8M. 
It  is  governed,  under  a  charter  of  IfKtl,  by  a 
mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  uniaunend 
council.  Popolatioa.  in  1890,  4882;  in  1900^ 
0117. 

PASAB'CMLIIlB  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  Jlaaapyiiat, 

possibly  frnm  OPrrs.  * Pilrsa-rardana,  city  of 
Persia,  equivaUiit  in  meaning  to  l'<riirp'>li»\- 
Tlie  ancient  capital  of  Persia,  before  the  foun- 
dation of  Persepolis.  Its  site  ia  |(enerally  sup- 
posed to  have  men  on  the  Plain  of  Muriihati 
northeast  of  Pcrsepolis.  where  there  is  an  ancifBt 
tomb  which  the  liest  authorities  all  Iwdicvc  to  be 

the    tflinh    of    Cyius.      The    nei;;tiln  r'l  i 

the  burial  ()lacc  of  the  Ach<emenin«  king-  ain:  the 
ancient  tril>e  called  Pasargadte  dwelt  in  the  virin 
ity.  The  region  waa  the  home  of  the  royal  fsinily 
of  th«»  Aehipmenidie.  Consult  rur«*n,  Fer»i«  ssi 
fhr  /Vrv/Vin  f)iu  <;rin)\  (London.  I'^O^l;  and  tke 
authorities  referred  to  under  I*er8EPous. 

VABOAQOVJ*^  pls'kA  gmL  A  riter  af 
Mississippi,  formed  hf  the  juiwtloii  of  the  lAf 
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And  tlie  Chiduuawliaj,  both  flowiiw  aoutliwMd 
tbroi^  tbe  fonihramcra  part  of  ttie  8t«te 

(Map  Nfi.ssissippi,  H  9).  It  finptics  through  n 
bfiimiliil  ubtuury  into  Mi»RiM>i]ipi  t:H>uiKl  nt 
iSc-rautou,  near  llie  Alubuiim  boundary.  With  its 
main  beadatreaui,  the  ChickaHawhay,  it  is  250 
miles  Utag,  and  navigable  100  mites  for  small 
steamers.  It  is  the  outlet  fur  the  lumber  cut  in 
the  large  pine  barrens  through  which  it  tluws. 

PASCAL,  p&'skal^  Blaise  (1623-62).  A 
distliigaished  Frendi  jfMiamphn!»  maUieaMtteian, 
aad  author,  bora  at  Ctermoiit-Fenraiid.  Ha 
came  of  an  Aurergnat  family,  ennobled  in  1478, 
and  for  j?enerations  occupied  iu  the  civil  ^»erviee. 
Uis  mother  died  in  his  infancy,  and  hi^  father 
moved  in  1631  to  Paris.  Uere  he  was  educated 
by  his  father,  and  showed  remarkable  precocity 
in  mathematics.  In  1641  the  family  removed  to 
Rouen,  where  for  a  number  of  years  Pascal  was 
en;;a^'ed  in  stientitic-  stiulii  -  (  -]»eiully  in 
ics.  in  lt>48  his  sister  Jacqueline  wus  attracted 
to  the  Jansenist  flOirvait  at  Port-Royal,  and 
Pascal  frequentlj  aooompaoied  her  thera,  till 
their  father  took  them  both  to  Clermont,  where 
Pftfical  remained  for  two  years.  In  1650  the 
family  returned  to  Paris,  and  the  next  year  the 
father  (lied;  Jacqueline  joined  Port  Hoyul,  but 
Pascal  remained  in  Paris  till  1654,  when  he  fol- 
lowed her  tiiilher.  His  decision  to  embrace  the 
austere  life  of  Port-Royal  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  carriage  accident,  thoujKh  it  is  quite 
clear  from  minor  writin^'n  of  tliis  [)fri«iil.  -vi  li  ;m 
Priere  pour  demattder  le  bon  uaagc  dcs  tnaladiea 
(1648),  and  Lettrea  aur  la  mort  du  p^e  de  M. 
Foaoal  (1661),  that  the  Janfle&iat  faith  and  what 
ia  mKrttieally  called  Pascal^  akeptletsm  were  a1- 
ready  flrnih-  fixed  in  his  mind.  From  thi-<  mo- 
ment he  gave  himself  utterly  to  Port  Hoyal,  con- 
tinuing to  believe  in  and  labor  for  the  progress 
of  science,  though  sure  that  mental  and  moral 
certitade  could  be  found  only  in  revelation.  He 
was  not  then  a  theologian,  and  he  never  acquired 
more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  Yet,  with  tlie  equipment 
of  his  unsurpassed  literary  iuslinot  and  scien- 
tifle  training,  he  entered  on  his  famous  ooBtro* 
vers^  with  the  Jesuits  in  the  eighteeo  Lettret  ftnh 
vmoioI'M.  They  were  published  elandeatinely  and 
peeudonymou^ly  in  1656  and  1657.  The  title  of 
the  collet  lt  d  letters  reads:  Lettrfs  ^(ritrs  par 
Lduifi  dr  Montalte  ')  un  jirorinciol  de  srs  nmii  ct 
aux  Rli.  PP.  Jfsuitca;  aur  la  morale  et  la  poli- 
tique de  C€8  pdrea.  Subsequently  the  collection  was 
entiled  simply  Lea  protrincialea.  It  is  evident  that 
they  were  written  under  intense  excitement,  stim- 
ubitfd  liy  the  supposed  miraculous  cure  of  hi.-; 
niece  through  contact  with  a  relic  of  the  erown 
of  thorns  at  Port-Royal.  Tlie  letters  were  im- 
mensely poinilar  and  snoeeasfUI,  hut  brought 
down  both  eeelesiaatical  and  eivil  censuTes  upon 
the  unknown  author.  They  are  perhaps  the 
greatest  uiasterpieoef  in  tin-  literature  of  irony; 
there  is  no  trace  of  deehniiation  or  of  iiidi^ma- 
tion,  only  a  contemptuous  smile,  an  insinuation 
of  sarcasm,  wbieh  in  the  latest  letters  yields  oc- 
casionally to  a  stem  but  not  impassioned  in- 
vective, less  effectual  and  less  agreeable  than  the 
earlier  numner.  PasonTs  style  is  UTisnrftassed 
in  grac<«ful  energy  and  brilliant  wit.  It  lacks 
tenderness  and  melody,  but  has  the  characteris- 
tically French  virtues  of  being  sharp,  clear-ent, 
eompact,  and  yet  full  in  its  utteraneeu  He  ia  the 
firsiFren  V.  pt     writer thoiotighty  at  homa  witb 
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rhetorical  tools.  There  has  been  gradual  adapt** 
tion  to  new  needs,  but  Frmdi  proas  has  neither 

made  nor  nee<le<l  to  make  a  great  advance  since 
the  Ldtrca  pruvincialea.  Considered,  however, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  honest  eoutroversy,  tiiey 
cannot  be  praised  so  liighly.  At  best  they  are 
special  pleadings,  and  do  not  represent  the  general 
.spirit  of  tlie  Jesuit  Order.  Accurate  scholar'ihip 
has  pointed  out  numerous  j)!issap'H  which  mis- 
quote or  miHai)ply  the  authors  quoted,  or  distort 
an  obiter  dictum  of  some  obscure  Jebuit,  some- 
times even  a  proi)08ition  condemned  by  the  So* 
cietr,  into  its  omcial  teaching.  His  oolleaguea 
at  Port-Royal,  especially  Nicole,  furnished  mate- 
rials and  eolleeted  references,  and  others  were 
taken  from  a  Calvinist  collection  published  at 
Geneva  in  1632.  Pascal's  part  was  that  of  the 
earnest  and  convinced  barrister  who  pleads  a 
case  from  materials  put  into  his  hands  by  others. 
He  him.self  said,  it  is  true,  that  he  had  r«'ad 
Eseol>Hr  through  twie*-,  and  had  never  used  a 
passage  from  any  author  without  having  looked 
it  up  with  its  cx>ntext.  The  real  issue,  however, 
is  not  between  Jesuits  and  .Tansenists,  but  be- 
tween Puritanism  and  Probabilism.  Pascal  leads 
an  ascetic  reaction  against  the  naturalism  of  the 
.sixteenth  century  as  we  find  it.  on  the  one  hand, 
in  iiubelais  and  Montaigne,  and,  on  the  other, 
in  Ronsard  and  the  Classicists.  This  double 
movement  of  the  Renaissance  the  Jesuits  had 
sought  to  tvconelle  with  Chrfstianity  by  their 
ethics.  A-T.iin^t  this  Pascal  makes  a  i'uritan  and 
Augustinian  protest,  somewhat  as  Calvin  had 
made  it  in  a  previous  generntion.  The  critic 
Bruneti^re  thinks  that  Pascal  made  a  mistake 
in  scoffing  at  casuistics,  while  he  attacked  Prob- 
abilism, and  that  in  seeking  to  ruin  the  moral 
credit  of  the  Jesuits  he  directed  a  blow  against 
religion  itself,  which  might  have  had  serious  con- 
sequences had  it  not  been  in  soma  degree  parried 
by  Pascal's  second  great  work,  Pens^ea  aur  to 
reUgion  et  aur  quclquca  autrea  aujrta  (1670). 

Ivr  Pascal  had  not  yet  finished  Let  pro- 
vincialea  when  Tie  conceived  the  idea  of  stipjde- 
menting  this  destructive  work  of  criticism  b}'  a 
constructive  Afxilofiir  de  In  rrligion  ch>-ilirtine, 
by  wiiich,  of  course,  he  meant  Jansenism.  At 
this  he  worked  serenely,  thooigh  with  much 
physical  suffering,  and  some  self-inflicted  rs* 
finements  of  asceticism,  until  his  death,  in  1662. 
He  left  it  little  more  than  a  series  of  discon- 
nected fragments,  published  with  omi«,«ion<?.  al- 
terations, and  some  errors  of  mere  earclessnesH  in 

1670.  A  more  exact  text,  edited  by  Faug^,  ajp- 
peared  in  1844.  The  general  idea  of  the  work  is 

obvious  if  wc  conceive  it  to  l>e  a  l>ook  of  Jansen- 
ist apologeties.  Paseal  urges  the  wretchedness 
of  man  in  liimself  and  in  his  environments,  the 
im])otenee  of  reason,  the  protest  of  despair,  the 
invineihle  hope  of  l>etter  destiny,  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  the  consequences  of  the  acceptance  of  that 
doetriTie,  namely,  expiation  and  redemption,  dog- 
mas foreshadowed  iu  the  Old  Testament,  con- 
firmed by  miracles,  forming  the  essentials  of 
Christianity,  and  credible  by  an  effort  of  will. 

Pascal's  work  in  mathematics  was  also  of  con- 
siderable importance.  He  was  the  first  one  to 
attempt  a  philosophy  of  mathematics.  When 
only  sixteen  years  old,  he  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Qtomeiry  of  Conica  (I6.')9).  moat  of  which  is 
kwt,  thou|^  a  fragment  has  been  restored  from 
his  oonreapondence  with  Leibnits.  It  eontainwi 
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two  important  thoomiM,  tlie  one  which  U  known 
M  PtuM»l's  tlMoran  (m«  CoifCUBBEircB  akd  Coi^ 

UNEARiTV),  iiiiuthor,  line  to  Dt'sur^nu's,  that 
if  a  straight  line  cut  a  conic  in  V  and  y,  and  the 
•tdes  oi  an  inscribed  quadrilateral  in  A,  B,  C,  D, 

we  have  the  fdUowing lelatlons;  ^ft  t*^lijC 

In  lfl65  lu"  jiublislietl  his  arithmetic  id  triaiif.'!*', 
a  device  for  dvUrniining  the  eoellicients  of  the 
expansion  («  +  {»)■,  (!x'c  Pascal's  Tbianule.) 
The  theory  of  probabilities  (see  Piobauutt) 
■nuined  form  onder  the  handu  of  Paaenl  and  Per- 
niHt(q.v.).  Pascal's  last  work  <lraU  w  itli  a  cunc 
called  by  him  the  roulette,  uiid  kumui  later  aa 
the  cycloid  (q.v. ).  The  best  study  of  his  scien- 
tific works  is  Deslovcs,  Ettutc  sur  Paitcal  et  lea 
gHmitr€9  cotilrmitoraitta  (Paris,  1878). 

There  arc  nio<leru  editions  of  Les  procinciales 
by  Lesieur  ( 18«7 ) ,  Sacy  ( 1877 ) .  Soyres  ( 1880) , 
Dcrdme  ilSSOgO),  Uruneti.^i.  (181)0).  and 
others.  Of  thp  /Viw«*t«  may  be  jncntioncd  here 
the  modern  editions  by  Molinier  (1877-79),  Guth- 
lin  (1896),  Michaut  (1800),  and  BrusschTtcg 

(1897)  .  With  the  P<mMV«  are  unually  In- 
cluded the  chief  Jiiinor  works,  Etitrrtiiti  nrec  J/. 
De  8aci,  Dinrnurs  nur  Ui  comlit kjh  grands, 
L'esprit  gt^outi  (ru/ur,  I'riface  d'un  traitd  du 
Vide,  and  the  Letlerit  to  Mile.  d«  Roannez. 
Both  Ii«e  prmmiejalea  and  the  Pens^  have  been 
frequently  trantilatcd.  An  elalx'ratt!  ami,  it  is 
hoped,  definite  edition  is  beiii>:  pri']>ait'd  hy 
Boutroux.  A  full  l»ihli<j;rrii|)liy  may  Im-  foiiixl  in 
Petit  de  duilevillc,  Histotre  dv  la  langue  ct  t/<  la 
littfyrature  francaiae  (Paris,  1800  et  seq. ).  There 
arc  biographies  and  studies  of  Pascal  hy  Condor- 
cct  (1770),  Bossuot  (1779),  Sainte-Beuve  in  his 
PortRoyol  i5th  ed.,  1887),  Maynard  (1850), 
Cousin  (5th  ed.,  1858),  Bertrand  (1891),  Souriau 

(1898)  ,  and  Boutrou.x  (1900).  Consult  also: 
TuUoch,  Pascnl  (Tx)ndon.  1878);  Vinet.  Studies 
on  Ptueal  (Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh.  1859);  Na- 
m\Uh,  Piisinl  (  X.-w  York,  IS'.IJ);  Clark,  Pascal 
and  thf  Poit-lioyuli'itti  (ib.,  11>02)  ;  Parsons, 
Studies  in  Church  History  (ib.,  1896);  Drey- 
dorfl,  Pascal,  sein  Leben  and  teine  KMmpfe 

(Leipsig,  1870). 

PASCAL'S  THEOBXIL   See  Cohcdubhcb 

and  ('oLUNK^fUTv 

PASCAL  S  TRIANGLE.  A  dcviiv  studir«d 
hv   Tasial    fur   tlic   <]i1<riiiiiiatii>M   nf   the  <in!ll- 

cient".  <.f  the  expansion  (o -f  6)»,  where  »  is  any 
positivt  iTiteger.  The  triangle  is  oonatmeted  in 
the  following  way: 
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where  every  number  is  equal  to  tlie  sum  of  the 
numbers  to  the  left  and  immctiiatcly  above  it« 
the  figures  in  the  nth  diagonal  extending  up- 


ward from  left  to  right  in  the  ooefficieDts  of  tiie 
expansion  (a+t)>. 

PASCHAL,  pAsncal.  The  name  of  two  popes. 
Paschal  1.,  Saint,  Pope  817-824.  The  chief  gen- 
eral importunoe  of  his  pontiHeala  lies  in  his  re- 
lations with  Jjouia  le  IMmonain^  who  ia  817 
gave  him  eoncMftions,  the  rMord  of  which  fones 
the  earliest  «■  .t  u  t  lot  uim'nt  concerning  tin  tem- 
poral po4iseii.-«H)ii.s  of  the  honiun  See.  In  a23  he 
crowned  Ix>uis's  son  Lothair  as  'Augustus'  or  co- 
regent  with  right  of  soooession  to  the  Empiie. 
Hia  letten  are  in  MIgne,  Foltofti^ia  Lettas, 
cii.  Consult  Simson,  Ludicig  der  Frammc  (l^ip- 
zig,  1874-76).— Paschal  II.,  Pope  lO'.i-i  1 1  IS. 
Ranicru  di  i5ieda.  As  a  monk  of  CIu^mu.  1j« 
came  to  Home  on  business  for  his  Order,  sad 
on  account  of  his  usefulness  whs  detained  there. 
Gregory  VII.  made  him  a  cardinal.  On  his  elee- 
tion  to  the  Papacy,  he  was  opposed  by  an  anti- 
p(»|i«>  claiming  the  title  of  (  lenient  III.,  and 
three  others  followed  iH'fore  the  s^chism  was  ex- 
tinguished. Hia  administration  waa  marked  liw 
vehement  conflicts  with  the  civil  power  wbi» 
eoneentnted  in  the  question  of  Investiture  (fl.T.). 
The  Emperors  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V,  and  King 
Henry  1.  of  England  were  bis  principal  oppoDentx; 
Philip  I.  of  France  was  also  excommunicated  for 
his  ill^l  union  with  the  wife  of  Fulk  of  Aigoa, 
but  finally  soinnitted  and  waa  reoonciied. 

Tlie  name  of  Paschal  was  also  borne  by  two 
antipopes.  One  opposed  Sergius  I.  from  6H4.  but 
in  687  was  de|)osed  and  >liut  xip  in  a  eloi-iir, 
where  be  died  in  692.  The  other,  who  took  ttie 
title  of  Paschal  III.,  was  set  np  in  1 164  by  th« 
faction  of  Frederick  Barharn«»i  and  died  in 
1108.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  for  having 
canooiced  Cbartemagna  at  the  inatnnoe  of  fnd- 
erick. 

PABCSAL  CBBOVZCXiB  (Lat  Cllrtmkmm 

Paschale).  A  rhroniile  compiled  in  part  from 
the  Paschal  eanon-*  (  rules  for  the  Ea»t*  r  fe.-Ji- 
\al  t  of  various  districts  and  towns,  and  contain- 
ing a  summary  of  evenUt  in  chrooolegioii 
order  from  Adam  to  a.d.  Uti,  which  wss  the 
twentieth  year  of  Heraclius.  It  was  at  one  time 
named  also  Alesandrinum,  because  then  attrib- 
uted to  a  writer  of  Alexandria.  Tlie  nam.'  <4 
the  author,  however,  is  not  known.  If  at  ftnst 
exlmOed,  according  to  the  opinion  of  sorpc.  aolf 
to  a.n.  364,  in  the  reign  of  Constantiua.  the  eon- 
tinustion  of  it  with  additions  to  the  first  pert 
Ih  if  ^'  the  work  of  a  later  eompil'^r.  Others, 
however,  regard  it  all  a;*  the  work  of  on?  n-in. 
The  manuscript  in  which  it  now  exi<it.s  (in  tlw 
Vatican)  ia  Byaantine  work  of  the  eievtnih  eea- 
tujy.  It  is  sometimes  called  also  PatH  BiefU, 
because  it  was  found  in  an  old  library  in  Sicily, 
from  which  it  was  taken  to  Rome.  Kotwith- 
standing  its  numerous  fa\ilts,  lx>th  of  matter  an^ 
style,  It  contains  much  valu«ble  chronological 
fmormation.  Then  is  a  convcoleBt  editien  in 
two  volumes  (Bonn,  1832). 

PASCHASTUS  (pas-kA'sI-Qs)  BADBEBT'- 
US.  A  distinguished  theological  writer  of  the 
CaroUngian  A^  He  was  bom  about  tlw  end  of 
the  eifihth  eenturjr,  near  or  in  Sofssoaa.  In  814 

hr  joined  the  Monastery  of  Corbie,  of  which  he 
was  subsequently  elected  abbot.  He  w».«  ■ 
nienitier  of  the  Synod  of  Paris,  and  took  part  is 
the  A.-i-sembly  of  Chieray  in  849.  Twoy«>r»  aft*^' 
wards  he  resigned  bis  position  as  aboot  and  ie- 
voted  himself  entire^  to  Utcnu7  wocfc.  Iks 
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n.Oat  important  of  his  writings  arc  De  Corpora 
vt  ISanguiiw  Duinini,  wliicli  caused  a  prolonged 
controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per; Hapoaitio  i»  Lameutationc*  JvremicBj  aud 
De  Fide,  Bpe  «*  oftorftoto.  Hii  tRHrfci  won  pirfi- 
lished  e«llt-(tivc-l.v  at  Paris  in  161S  under  ih« 
editorship  of  (jirtuund. 

PASCO,  i^'skA,  Cuaao  dk.   A  city  of  P«ni. 

Sop  Oehho  kk  Pasco. 

.  PA8-DS-CAIJa%  pk-de-U'W  {Ft.  for  Strait 
of  Dover) .  A  department  in  the  north  of  France, 

ciiiliracing  most  of  tlu>  oM  Prdvincf  of  Artnis 
and  part  of  i'imrtiy,  bouudcnl  uti  tin;  tiuitii 
by  tiip  Department  of  \ord  nnd  the  Strait 
of  Dover,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Strait 
of  I>ovi>r  and  the  Engtish  Channel  (Map: 
France,  J  1).  Area,  2600  square  miles.  Populii- 
tion.  in  I8»rt.  90«i,249;  in  lOOl,  955.391.  The 
f*iirfucc  is  li\fl,  witli  thf  exception  of  a  ridge 
of  hills  running  from  the  Miutheast  to  the  norlh- 
west,  ending  in  Gris-nez  Cape  (q.v.),  and  form- 
ing the  waterehed  between  the  North  Sea  and  the 
English  Channel.  The  highest  point  (005  feet) 
is  reached  a  little  ti>  tlu-  tiouthwest  of  Desvres. 
The  rivers,  wliieii  are  oi  iio  considerable  length, 
are  the  Scur|)e  and  Lys  in  the  basin  of  the  North 
Sea,  and  the  Authie  and  Candie  beionging  to  the 
haein  of  tiie  English  Channel.  The  rivers  arc 
navifjiiMf  within  the  department,  nnd  arc  c-im- 
iiL'cti'd  l)_v  canals.  The  eua?.t  liru-  is  SO  milcH  in 
lr  ii;;th,  ami  the  shores  are  in  cirtaiii  parts  low 
and  sandy:  whilp  for  several  miles  on  cither 
side  of  Gris-iirz  rliffa  similar  to  those  of  Dovrr 
front  the  sea.  The  climate  is  mild,  but  variable. 
The  soil  is  fertile — all  the  usual  cereal  and  le^- 
niinous  cropH  being  proilmiMl  in  alnimlaiicf.  FiNh- 
ing  i»  actively  carried  on  along  the  tH)«?<t,  por- 
ticularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boulogne.  Coal 
of  an  indifferent  quality  is  obtained,  excellent 
stone  is  quarried,  and  considerable  qnantities  of 
turf  art-  cut.  The  iiuliistrial  establishments  are 
nuincnniH  and  important,  including  iron  foun- 
dries. ;:lass  potteries,  tanneries,  bleach 
works,  and  mills  and  factories  of  various  kinds. 
Boulogne  and  Calais  an  the  principal  ports. 
Capital,  Arras. 

PASDELOUP,  p4'd'-l£K>',  Jdijch  KrrE.NNE 
(1819-87).  A  French  ntnaleal  conductor,  born 
in  Paris.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  and  in  1834  won  the  first 

prizf  for  his  pianrt-jilaying.  He  held  a  (Jovcrn- 
ment  position  after  1848,  but  three  years  laU'r 
began  the  formation  of  an  orchestra  composed  of 
conservatory  students  whom  he  trained  to  pro- 
duce tlie  symphonies  of  the  best  French  and 
foreign  composers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
'concerts  populaires'  which  from  their  fmiudtt- 
tiori  in  IHt;l  truly  merited  their  name.  The 
Legion  of  Honor  and  other  marlcs  of  distinction 
were  conferred  on  him.  and  his  Sunday  concerts 
were  subsidized  by  the  Oox-ernment  and  were 
carried  on  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Pasde- 
loup  manaL'ed  the  l.yric  Theatre  (1808-70)  and 
was  an  tnstnictor  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1847- 
60,  and  again  in  18A6-0S. 

FASEWALK,  pii'z.  vAlk.  A  town  of  Pom- 
erania.  Northern  Pru»-tia,  situated  on  the  I'cker, 
22  miles  northwest  of  Stettin  (Map;  Prussia,  E 
2).  It  contains  several  churelies,  and  a  bronM 
statne  of  Frederick  III.  erected  in  189ff.  The 
BiniralMtiim  ineluda  tobaieco,  atafch,  flour,  oil, 


and  pins'. I  r,  and  there  arc  iron  foundriCB  Ud 
.saw-milU.     i'upulation,  iu  IDUU,  10,298. 

PASHA,  i>A-shR'  (Turk.  pOsha,  from  Pers. 
pA»k&,  pa(/«A4A,  lung,  from  pad,  protector,  mas- 
ter (connected  with  Skt.  puli,  Lith.  /mtiis,  lord, 
Lttt.  potih,  ahle)  -f  ,s7i<i/i,  Ol'crs.  j-fiui/iiOii/n,  king, 
connected  with  Ul'ers.  maira,  Av.  xia$ra,  Skt. 
kfatra,  kingdom,  from  kai,  to  rule),  or  Basua. 
A  title  used  in  the  Ottonuia  Empire,  originally 
bestowed  upon  members  of  the  roj^  family  only. 
It  is  now  ufiiil  aUo  for  high  civil  and  military 
oflicers.  Of  the  latter  there  are  three  grad»»s, 
syniljolized  by  the  number  of  horse-tails  formerly 
borne  before  them  on  occasions  of  state.  Three  tails 
signify  general-in-chief,  two  tails  general,  and 
one  brigadier.  The  actual  syml)ols  were  al»ol- 
ished  by  Mahmud  H.  (1808-39).  bjit  the  ^jradea 
still  exist.  Admirals  also  liave  the  title  pasha. 
Civil  officers  of  the  rank  of  Viziur,  provincial 
governors^  and  others  also  receive  the  title.  The 
province  governed  by  a  pasha  is  known  as  a 
pa«halUc  or  vilajret.  The  authority  of  the  pasha 
in  his  province  was  formerly  absolute,  but  lie  is 
now  held  in  check  by  local  councils,  and  the 
Sultan  may  at  any  moment  KDove  the  padia 
and  even  put  him  to  death. 

PA8HIUBA  PAUL   See  Ibiabtea. 

PA8HK0FF,  pash'kAf,  VasxU  AtBXAlinO- 
vrrcH  (MQ02).  A  Russian  religious  reformer, 
founder  of  an  evangelical  sect,  called  after  him 
the  Pashkovski.  An  officer  of  the  Imperial  tjuard 
and  with  high  connections,  he  was  brou^'ht  to 
accept  Lord  Uadstock's  views  of  primitive  C  ln  is- 
tianity  (1874);  founded  an  association  for  the 
encouragement  of  religious  reading  (1876), 
which  was  abolished  about  ten  years  later;  and 
did  a  simple  and  una.ssuniing  evangelical  work 
in  which  lie  met  with  great  success,  f'speeially 
amon;r  his  own  clnni.  Almost  his  entire  fortune 
he  Bpent  in  wise  charity.    Durin;,'  the  reign  of 

Ale.vander  II.,  with  whom  Fashkoff  was  peraoo- 
ally  intimate,  the  work  was  uninterrupted;  hut 

in  lASt  lie  was  furced  into  exile,  first  from  Paint 
I'etfraburg  uud  tlieji  from  ilu.s,sia,  the  immediate 
occa.si<m  lieing  his  attempt  to  unite  the  Stundists 
and  Baptists  of  the  soutn  with  his  own  northern 
sect  by  means  of  a  simple  ereed.  Htf  afterwards 
lived  in  .Austria,  England,  and  France. 

PASHTU,  pUsh'twC,  or  PUSHTU,  pSueh'tuS. 
See  AroHAN. 

pil's^g.  The  outlet  of  the  I^aguna  de 
Bay  (q.v.),  in  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.  Sec 
Manila. 

PXSZO.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Rizal, 
in  Centra]  I^son,  Philippines  (Map:  Luzon,  F 
8).  It  is  situated  near  the  northwestern  comer 
of  the  Laguiia  ile  Hay.  seven  miles  east  of  Ma- 
nila. The  city  was  burne<l  during  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1897,  and  only  a  few  well-built  stone 
houses  remain,  the  majority  of  the  people  living 
in  h  trr/  .K)  or  nipa  huts.    Population,  22,000. 

PASIN^  pA-sCf'nIi.  Albebto  (1820-99).  An 
Italian  landscape  and  figure  painter,  bom  at 

Busseto,  near  Parma.  He  came  to  Parin  about 
1840  and  first  fitudie<l  lithography.  Afterwards 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Ciceri.  l-  iiiey.  ami  Th<Vi- 
dore  Huusseau.  He  traveled  much  in  the  East, 
particularly  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  took  most 
of  his  subjects  from  those  countries.  His  pic- 
tnres  are  full  of  atmosphere  and  color,  and  as 
eharacteristically  Oriental  as  thoee  of  OirOme. 
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PASQtJIER. 


Be  ma  atvurded  tlie  medal  oi  honor  jat  the  Barb 
ExponUm  of  1878.  An  excellent  example  of  hia 
work  is  the  "Kiitranoe  to  a  Mosque,"  in  the 
llatrofolitau  .Mu^^eum,  New  York  Citjr. 

PAflXPHAi^,  pii-itf^'f  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  nam* 

4av).  In  (Jreek.  mj-thologj-,  the  daughter  of 
Uelius  and  sister  of  Circe.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Minos,  but,  in  consequence  of  his  neglect  to  per- 
form a  certain  vow,  Poseidon  rendered  her 
enamored  of  a  bull,  and  she  became  the  mother 
of  the  Minotaur.    fSee  MiNos;  MiNOTAtm. 

PASITH'EA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Baateia).  The 
wife  of  Hypooa,  and  one  of  the  Graom. 

PASKEVITC7H,  pus  kil'vlch,  Ivan  I^eoiwbo- 
viTCU,  Count  of  Erivau,  Prince  of  Warsaw  ( 1782- 
1866).  A  Russian  field-marshal,  bom  at  Poltava. 
Ete  belonged  to  a  Polish  family,  was  a  pa^  of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  and,  entering  the  army  m  1800, 
served  in  the  campaign  of  Austorlitz.  He  fought 
•nbseauently  against  the  Turks.  He  was  aUo 
actively  engag^  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  waa 
present  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig  Si  1813,  and  par* 
ticipated  in  the  conflicts  nnder  the  walls  of 
Paris.  In  1820  he  gaine<l  a  great  victory  over 
Russia  the  advantageous  Peace  of  Turkmantchai 
and  in  the  following  year  conquered  Persian 
Armenia  and  captured  Erivan.  Ue  obtained  for 
Rnaaia  the  adrantegeoos  Peace  of  Turkmantchai 
(  1828) .  For  these  services  he  was  created  Count 
of  Erivan.  lu  1828  and  1829  he  made  two  cam- 
paigns against  tlie  Turks  in  Asia,  taking  Kars, 
Krzerum,  and  other  important  places.  In  1831 
Paskcvitch,  now  •  fldd-marshal,  succeiKled  Die- 
bitsch  (q.T.)  as  commander  of  the  Russian  forces 
in  Poland;  he  put  sn  end  to  the  revolt  within 
three  niontha  after  his  appointment,  taking  War- 
saw after  a  desperate  resistance,  September  8, 
1831.  He  was  made  Govemor-General  of  Poland, 
and  such  was  the  vigor  and  severity  of  his  rule 
that  the  eventful  year  of  1848  passed  without 
any  attempt  at  revolution,  ^^^len  Rnsaian  inter- 
vention in  Hungary  had  l>efn  resolved  upon  in 
1849,  PaHki'vitili  nuirclied  into  that  «<iuiitry  at 
the  bead  of  200,000  men.  The  Hungarian  main 
army,  unable  to  make  head  against  the  double 
foe,  laid  down  its  anna  at  Villgos,  August  13th. 
In  1854  Paskevitch  took  the  command  of  the 
Russian  army  on  the  Danuliv;  Imt  uftt  r  an  un- 
succesoful  si<>ge  of  Silistria  he  resigned  his  com- 
nand  snd  mired  to  Warsaw,  where  he  died, 
~"     iry  13,  18.-.0. 


PASHA  ( Xeo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  irdaua,  a  sprink' 
ling,  from  7rii<T(rr<v, /masein,  to  sprinkle).  A 


oflicinal  healing  powder,  whicb  is  regarded  as 
very  serviceable  u  bums,  nleers,  excoriations, 

etc.  It  is  composed  of  30  parts  of  silica.  12  of 
magnesia,  G  of  alumina,  2  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  ."iO  of  starch  from  the  olgra  root.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  a  paste  or  salve,  or  to  a  ponl* 
tice  (q.v.). 

PASTALUH  (Xeo  Lat..  from  Gk.  Trdaira}^, 
pt»pal09,  sort  of  millet,  from  n-df,  paa,  all  -f 
wdUf,  poJ^  meal).  A  genus  of  numerous  species 
of  grasses,  natives  of  warm  climates,  with  soli- 
tary of  variotisly  pmupcd  spikes,  one-flowered 
Ppikelet'^.  atnl  avuilr---  p  ilce.  rd-s/xifmn  HTobi- 
culatum,  the  cereal  krHia,  ciiltivate*!  in  India, 
growa  in  dry  loose  soils.  (See  Miujrr.)  Pas- 
pabm  etn'le  is  called  fundi  (o.v.)  or  fundungi  in 
West  Africa,  wiiere  It  is  suniUrly  cultivated. 
P(Mfol«m  nMemosvm  it  n  Teiy  important  fbddor* 


grass  In  the  const  districts  of  Peru  duniv  the  diy 
months  of  Fd)ruary  and  Uareh.  It  has  beea  m- 

troduced  into  Kraiue  ;  luit  it  is  apt  to  be  injured 
by  frosts,  and  seldom  rijx'us  ita  seeds  m  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris.  Several  perennial  spe- 
cies are  indigenous  in  the  SSouthem  United  HtMim, 
where  they  are  highly  appreciated  as  foddv 
and  pasture  grass.  They  have  something  of  the 
same  habit  of  Uerniuda  grass  (q.V.).  l*a»palum 
compreMum  (or  I'aspttlum  platicaulc  of  some 
botanists),  commonly  known  as  Ixiui^iana  graas, 
is  considered  an  excellent  lawn  gra.ss  for  the 
Southern  States,  being  superior  to  Bermuda  and 
less  difficult  to  eradicate. 

FASPATIS,  p&s-pa'tis,  ALEXAm>B08  Gbcmgios 
(1814-91).  A  modem  Greek  historian,  born  oa 
the  island  of  Seio.  He  was  enslaved  in  IfltLM 

was  manumitted  in  Smyrna,  can:<'  to  tho  iWlsd 
States,  and  graduated  at  Amher>l  in  18S1.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Paris  and  Pisa,  and.  aftfr 
many  years'  practice  in  Constantinople,  liecame 

Etfessor  in  ue  UniTersity  of  Athena  in  1878. 
wrote:  Etudes  »ur  lea  Tehinghi4MH^a  ou  Bo- 
h^kns  de  I'rnipirr  ottoman  (1870);  The  Eng- 
lish Vcraion  of  the  Ilcrisrd  \>w  Textamryit 
(1882);  The  Urcat  Palace  of  ConstantinopU 
(trans,  from  the  Greek  by  Metcalfe,  1893)  ;  ami 
various  works  in  Greek,  of  which  the  moat  im- 
portant is  on  the  capture  of  Constantinople  bj 
the  Turks  in  1453  (180O). 

PASQUE-FLOWSS  (OF.  pasque.  Ft.  p*q»e, 
Easter,  from  Lat.  fNMeJka»  Gk.  vdrx*,  " 
from  Ileb.  pe»arh,  a 
passing  over.   Pass-  *      \\  ^ 

over,    from    p^.sach,  ^  ^ 

to  pass  over) ,  ^Int-m- 
on€.  A  genus  of  per- 
omial  silky  herbs  of 
the  natural  order  Ra» 
Tnincuhic.'ii',  hy  some 
l>otunists  separated 
into  the  genus  Pul- 
satilla, the  chief  dis- 
tinguishing charae* 
teristic  being  the 
long  feathery  awns 
of  the  fruit.  Tho 
common  pasque-flow- 
er (Anemone  Pulsa- 
tilla) is  a  native  of 
Europe,  with  widely 
b  e  1  I  sliapi-d  hluish 
purple  llowers,  tho 
pebut  of  which  are 
often  used  to  cokir 
Easter  eggs.  Anew* 
one  pratcnaia  has 
smaller  and  more 
perfectly  bell-shaped 
blacldsh-purple  flow- 
ers. These  plants 
emit,  when  bruised, 
a  pungent  smell,  due 
to  an  es.senti«l  oil. 
Anemone  patens  is 
aerid  and  is  said  to  Mister  tho  skin 
Anemone  patens  .VMOaHj— .  tks  J 
pasque-flower,  occurs  abundantly  from 
northward  and  westn'ard. 

PABQUIEB,  pi'skyA',  BnnniK  (1628-1615) 


.\men<«a 
lUiooit 


A  Ftench  jurist  and  nvtlwr.  Ha  aariy  stodiN 
law  under  the  nhfaat  jnrista  of  Fnaot  tad  ftelTi 
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and  in  1649  was  called  to  the  bar.  Having  al- 
ready secured  a  cunitiderable  practice,  he  in  1660 
mibluhed  the  first  part  of  hia  Kecherches  de  ta 
France — an  antiqiurian  treatise  on  Batumal  poli- 
tics, literature,  and  religion.  In  1568  lie  mado 
his  celebrated  .sjhh'cIi  defendinf;  the  I'niversity  of 
Paris  from  the  eiicruaehmeaUi  of  the  Jesuits. 
He  was  in  1585  appointeil  by  Henry  III.  adT0> 
cate  £?cncrMl  "f  the  Court  uf  .Accounts. 

PAS  QUiNADE'.    .Set  PAsyuiNO. 

PAflQXJINO,  pA8-kw*'n6.  The  name  given  in 
Rome  to  a  mutilated  antique  statue  discovered  in 
the  Piaxia  Navona,  and  erected  in  a  little  sqnaro 

which  bears  the  same  name,  near  the  Palazzo 
Braschi.  From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
it  was  customary  to  afRx  to  it  epigrams  on  cur- 
rent events,  frequently  in  the  forms  of  questions 
and  answers  passing  between  Pasquino  and  an- 
other statue  known  as  Marforio.  These  epigrams 
were  called  i'asc^uinades.  The  name  in  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  witty  tailor  of  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  waa  renowned 
for  his  pungent  criticisms  of  puUie  men.  The 
Roman  popmace,  when  the  govenuncnt  ebeelMd 
their  freedom  of  speech^  found  this  an  outlet 
for  their  opinions;  hut  since  Marforio  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Capitoline  Museum,  Pasquino  has 
not  bad  much  to  say. 

PASSAGE  (OF.,  Fr.  passage,  from  ML.  pas- 
mticum,  right  of  passage,  from  passare,  to  pa.'is, 
to  step,  from  l.at.  pasaus,  pace).  In  mufiic.  a 
term  applied  to  a  rapidly  executed  ornamental 
figure  wnich  is  not  essential  to  the  melodic  out- 
line. In  concertos  for  solo-instruments  it  is 
customary  to  give  the  performer  an  opportunity 
to  display  his  mastery  of  mere  technical  skill. 
In  the  tinule,  just  before  the  end,  the  composer 
indicates  such  a  place  by  placing  the  word  ca- 
denza there.  Sneh  a  cadenza  has  really  nothing 
to  do  with  the  eomposition  and  consists  of  an 
extensive  series  of  rapid  ornamentations,  without 
any  accompaniment.  This  is  called  'passage- 
work.' 

PASSAOUA,  pi-s&lyA,  Carlo  (1812-87). 
An  Italian  tbeolog»B-  He  was  bom  near  Lueea, 

became  a  Jesuit  in  1827,  and  in  J844  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  canon  law,  and  later  of  dog- 
matic theology,  in  the  Collegium  Romanum.  Dur- 
ing the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Rome  in  1848-51,  Passaglia,  with  some  of  hia 
brethren,  went  to  England,  where  he  taught  the- 
ology to  the  young  brethren  of  his  Order,  and  on 
tile  rci'stahlishment  of  the  .Fesuits  in  the  Koman 
C<dlege  he  rcsnujcd  jjosni'sHion  of  his  chair.  Dur- 
ing the  diftcusKions  which  precedes!  the  definition 
of  the  do<trinc  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
(q.v.)  ho  published  an  efabomte  tr««ttae  on 
the  doctrine  and  history  of  that  question  (1853). 
Becoming  interested  iu  the  mcjvcmfnt  for  Italian 
unity  in  1859,  he  left  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  entered  warmly  into  the  discussions  as  to 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  Having  fallen 
under  suspicion  in  Rome,  he  withdrew  from  that 
city  to  Turin,  where  he  established  a  journal  en- 
titled 77  Midiatorr,  which  nppcan-d  till  180(1. 
In  1861  he  was  appoint«Hl  by  the  King  professor 
of  moral  philosophy,  and  subsequently  of  the- 
ology, in  the  University  of  Turin.  In  1863  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Turin  Parliament.  He  is 
said  to  have  sought  reconciliation  with  the 
Cborch,  but  to  have  failed  to  make  the  required 
retmetntkii.  Be  4ied  in  Tunn,  llueh  12,  1887. 


Passaglia's  principal  works  are  the  treatise  on 
the  Immaculate  Conception  already  referred  .to; 
a  treatise  (Latin)  on  the  primacy  of  Saint  Petor 
(1860) ;  a  scholastic  treatise  entitled  C7oi»m«n- 
tarius  Theolojficus  de  Partilione  Divines  Votunta- 
tis  (1851);  an  apology  for  the  cause  of  Italian 
unity,  entitled  Pro  Causa  Italica;  ad  Epixcypos 
Catholieoa  (1861),  in  which  he  attacked  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope  and  recommended  the 
Church  to  malce  peace  with  the  nation;  MV«r»l 
essays  on  reli^.'ioii''  and  political  subjectiy  and  a 
reply  to  Keuau  .s  Tic  da  J^sus  (1864). 

PA88AI0.  A  river  of  northern  New  Jersey 
(Map:  New  Jersey,  D  2).  It  rises  a  few  miles 
southwest  of  Morriatown,  fiows  in  a  devious 
course  northeaatward  to  Paterson,  then  bends  ab- 
ruptly to  tha  south,  and  flows  into  Newark  Bay 
between  Newark  and  Jersey  City.  It  is  about 
100  Ti.ili  -  long^,  and  navigable  13  miles  for  small 
titeamers  anil  iiluo{is.  At  Paterson  it  has  a  per- 
pendicular fall  of  50  Unt,  whidk  furnishes  im- 
mense water  power. 

PASSA  IC.  A  city  iu  Pa^ic  County,  N.  J., 
11  miles  northwest  of  New  York  City  and  4 
miles  south  by  east  of  Paterson,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Passaic  River,  and  on  the  Erie, 

the  l.ackawanna.  nn  l  the  New  York,  Susque- 
hanna and  Weiitern  railroads  (Map:  New  Jersey, 
D  -I).  It  has  two  public  libraries,  the  .lane 
\\'atson  Reid  Memorial  Library,  completed  in 
1  !M)3,  being  the  finest  ediBoe  in  tne  diy.  Among 
other  prominent  features  are  the  munici[Mi 
building  and  the  city  hall  and  park.  The  city 
is  extensively  engaged  in  numufacturing— the 
industrial  establishments  include  rubber  and 
woolen  mills,  pantasote  leather  works,  print 
works,  chemical  works,  silk  mills,  and  handker- 
chief and  citiuneline  factories.  There  are  also  large 
vineyards  and  a  winery.  T'nder  a  revise*!  charter 
of  1874,  the  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor 
elected  every  two  years,  a  council,  and  in  admin- 
istrative officials,  the  majority  of  whom  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  executive  with  the  consent  of  the 
council.  The  school  board  is  independently  elect- 
ed by  popular  vote.  Population,  in  1890,  13,028; 
in  1900,  27,777.  Fettled  about  1070,  and  organi/..'d 
as  a  township  in  1693,  Passaic  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1869,  and  chartered  as  a  city  In 
187a.  Until  about  1852  it  was  known  as  Aquae- 
kenonk  Landing.  In  November,  1776,  Washing- 
ton, retreating  through  New  Jersey,  crossed  the 
Passaic  at  this  point.  Consult  Papc  and  fcicott, 
Sitiorif  9f  Pnmte  (FMsalc,  1899). 

PAS'SAKAQfUOIXDY  (perhar  pollock- 
catcher).  A  small  Algonquian  trilie,  closely  re- 
lated to  fho  Amalecite  and  less  intimately  to  the 
Abnaki  proper,  and  formerly  reaiding  about  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Bay  and  Saint  Croix  River,  in 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  Tn  customs  they 
resemble<l  the  .Mmaki.  and.  like  them,  acted  witli 
the  French  in  the  colonial  wars.  They  are  now 
gathered,  to  the  number  of  about  200,  at  Pleas- 
ant Point  and  on  Lewis  Island,  on  the  hoy  of 

ttirir  Ti-mic, 

PAS  SAMAQUODDY  BAY.  An  inlet  of  the 
Bay  «  f  [  11  inly,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Maine  and  New  Brunswick  (Map:  Maine, 
K  6).  It  is  12  miles  long  by  6  wide,  and  shut  in 
by  a  cluster  of  islands  so  as  to  form  an  excellent 
harbor.  It  receives  the  Saint  Croix  and  other 
mm.  The  city  of  Baatport,  Maine,  Ita  on  onn 
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of  tlic  islands,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bmj  iM 
the  town  of  Saint  Andrews,  New  Brunswick. 
Tlie  tide  lu  re  rises  25  feet. 

PASSANT,  uA'sflN'  (Fr.,  paMing).  An  her- 
•Mie  (enn  uwd  to  express  the  attitude  of  an 
animal  in  a  walkin*;  position,  with  bia  head 
straight  before  him.  Heraldry. 

PAfl8iUeU>WXTZ^  pAs-srrd-vUa  (Serv.  Po- 
zari-i  ac,  pd-zh&'re-T&ts).  A  town  of  Servia,  situ- 
ateil  about  35  miles  southeast  of  Belgrade  (Map: 
J',alkiin  Peninsula,  C  2).  It  has  a  eonsideraMe 
trade  in  agricultural  products.  It  is  noteworthy 
for  the  treaty  concluded  here  on  July  21.  1718. 
between  Turkejr,  on  one  side,  and  Austria  and 
Venice  on  the  other.  Turkey  oeded  the  Baant, 
part  of  Servia  (inHudinf;  Tielprnde).  and  parts 
of  Ik)»oia  and  Wallacliia  to  Austria.  She  re- 
tained the  Morea,  which  had  been  reconquered 
from  the  Venetians  in  1715.  Population,  in 
1900, 12,0^7. 

PASSAU,  Gff.  iiron.  jKisNou.  An  ancient 
town  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  situated  at  the  con- 
llucnce  of  the  Danube,  tlie  Inn.  and  the  llz,  on 
the  Austrian  frontier  and  about  00  miles  north* 
cast  of  Munich  ( Map :  Gonnany,  £  4).  The  town 
proper  is  situatid  on  tlie  rocky  tnnpiie  between 
the  Danube  and  tlie  Inn,  and  is  remarkably  pic- 
turesque with  its  olil  faHhioned  Imn-es  ri-^in;,'  in 
terraces  above  each  other.  The  two  suburlw  of 
Innstadt  and  Ilzstadt  are  situated  on  the  Inn  and 
the  11?^  respectively.  Opposite  Ilzstadt  stands  the 
old  fortress  of  Obcrhaua,  dating  from  the  bepin- 
riin^'  of  tlie  tliirti'entli  tvntury.  The  (rntre  of  the 
old  town  is  the  Domplatz,  with  itii  beautiful 
cathedral  founded  in  the  fifth  century  and  rebuilt 
in  the  rococo  style  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Adjoinin{»  the  cathedral  is  the  post-office,  former- 
ly th<-  canons'  residence,  where  tlie  Treaty  of 
I'nsHau  (q.v. )  was  concluded  in  1552.  Worthy  of 
mention  are  alno  the  old  and  the  new  rococo  epis- 
copal residences  and  the  recently  restored  Rath- 
aus.  In  the  Innstadt  is  situated  the  pilgrimage 
churi'li  of  Mariahilf.  The  educational  institutions 
include  a  gymnasium  founded  in  1011,  a  J?eal- 
gchuir,  a  schord  of  a;:ri(  ultnre.  a  training  school 
for  teachers,  and  a  number  of  inatittiles  for  girls. 
The  city  manufiietttres  hard-wood  flooring,  leath- 
er, paper,  mirrors,  porcelain,  matches,  wire,  etc., 
nnd  trades  in  wood,  salt,  and  grain.  Popttlation, 
in  1800,  16,833;  in  1900,  17,988,  chiefly  Bouan 
Catholics. 

Paseau  pro|>er  occupies  the  site  of  the  Castra 
Batava,  of  the  itomans,  and  innstadt  is  identified 
with  the  Celtic  settlement  of  Boiuduruni.  founded 
about  one  hundred  years  n.c.  The  bishopric  of 
Pas-^aii.  of  which  the  town  is  the  seat,  was 
founded  in  738,  seculiui/cd  in  lsil3.  and  n- 
esUblished  in  1817.  Consult  Moim,  Fasaau 
(Passau,  1878). 

PASSAXT,  Treaty  of.  An  agreement  made 
in  the  year  1552  at  rnssan.  by  the  Klector 
Maurice'of  S«»xony  and  Ferdinand,  Kin^^  the 
Komans,  representing  bis  brother,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  It  was  signed  by  Maurice  on  August 
2d  and  n^-n-ed  to  bv  the  Emperor  a  ftfw  weeks 
lat«  r.  It  estal>lished  peare  between  the  CatholiOl 
nnd  l.nthi  laiiH  jiendin  j  Cte  M-ttlenient  of  eeolcAi- 
aatiral  mattem  by  the  next  Diet,  thus  guarantee- 
ing the  fri  e  exert  ine  of  their  religion  to  the 
ndherenU  of  the  ConfeftHion  of  Augsburg  in  the 
.States  which  had  adopted  this  form  of  worship. 
A  deflnitive  settlement «»«  effected  at  the  Diet  of 
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Augsburg  in  Idfifi.  Consult  Baige,  Die  VerkaHi- 
lungen  zii  tAng  und  FofltM  mA  4ar  Vtrtng  to* 

!'a.,>,aH  (Stra'^^ibur^  1893).  See  BnauunoH. 

The  TBoiicaTANT. 

PAMATAirr,    p&'si'TftN',    JOHAXK  Datd 

1787*1861).  A  German  art  eritic  and  painter, 
bom  at  Frankfort-on-thr  Main.  He  studied 
painting  with  David  ami  tiro-,  at  I'aris,  and 
afterwards  with  the  Xazaritea  in  Home.  His 
paintings  are  unimportant,  but  he  eventually  be- 
eanie  in>|>eeior  of  the  Stlldel  Institute  at  Frank' 
furt,  and  <iid  nuuh  to  promote  art,  by  virttM 
of  his  position,  and  also  by  his  Iiterar>  \v>  rks. 
The  principal  of  these  arc:  Rafael  von  Lrbmo 
vtid  »€in  Valer  Giovanni  8anti  (1830-58);  IM€ 
chrietliche  Kunat  in  Spanien  (18M);  and  U 
peintre-ffravcur  (0  vols.,  1860-64),  an  appendix 
to  Hartsoh'-i  standard  work  on  the  same  subject 
Consult  his  autobiography  (Frankfort,  18ti3i, 
nnd  the  bi4«mpby  by  ComiU  <ib.,  1885). 

PAS'SAVANT,  William  Aured  (182194). 
An  American  philanthropist,  born  at  Zelienopic, 
Butler  Countv,  Pa.  He  graduatetl  at  JelTersMi 
College  in  1840,  and  at  the  Lutheran  Theologi«tl 
Seminary  in  1842;  was  ordained  to  the  Lutheiaa 
mini-frv  in  the  latter  rear;  was  pastor  of 
cburthcs  at  Unltiniore,  .\ld..  and  Pittsburir.  F«., 
suecessively,  ami  suh-equently  hreanie  widtlv 
known  as  the  founder  of  ho«pitalt«  and  orplMin 
asylums  at  various  places  in  the  l.'nite<l  Stat«. 
In"  1870  he,  with  A.  Louis  Tbiel,  founded  Thiti 
College,  at  Greenville.  Pa.,  and  in  1819  he  fsuBd- 
ed  the  Lutheran  Tlieolo-.'ieal  Si'minary  in  Chicajjo. 
}\q  introduced  the  order  of  d»'acones.Hfs  into  the 
I  nited  State*.  He  was  founder  and  editnr  if 
The  Workman^  pnhlisbed  at  Pittsburgh  from 
184S  to  1881  etited  TJke  JfisstoHapf.  and 
quentir  was  a  coeditnr  of  Thr  l.uiheran.  into 
which  r/ie  Mitsionary  was  merged  in  1861. 

PAttI  OBBOBTIAir.    A  town  In  HarriMi 

County.  Mi-s..  58  milcn  east  by  nortfi  of  New 
Orleans,  on  Mississippi  Smnd  iGulf  of  Mexico), 
and  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Ixailmad 
(Map:  Mississippi,  G  10).   It  is  one  of  the  most 

Eopular  watering  places  on  the  Gulf,  having  a 
ealthful  (  liniate  and  excellent  facilities  forboa^ 
ing,  batliint',  and  fishing.  Among  its  attrsetioM 
is  a  wide  shell-paved  avenue,  lined  with  fine 
trees.  It  extends  for  i*even  mi  let*  along  the  *hotT, 
where  there  are  many  pleasure  piers.  Pa*-*  Thriv 
tian  is  the  centre  of  an  important  oyster  indue- 
try ;  it  also  has  a  lai^e  packing  eatabiidnieDt 
Population,  in  1800,  1705;  in  1000.  2028. 

PASSfc,  plk'sA'.    A  tribe  of  the  great  Ars- 

wal<an  stock  (q.v.),  formerly  the  most  nmiieio« 
tril>e  on  the  Japura  River,  North ue-t.  rn  Braiil. 
but  now  nearly  extinct.  lUilh  men  and  women 
are  noted  for  their  light  complexion,  fine  figurp*. 
and  handsome  features,  approaching  the  Cau 
casian  tyi»e.  They  are  clean  in  habit,  intelli«vnt. 
p  ntle.  ami  industrious,  nnd  have  been  called  the 
noblest  tribe  of  the  .\maaon  region.  They  t«*t^ 
their  faces;  the  men  cut  the  hair  cl  ' .  wl  il-  ' 
women  wear  it  flowing  loosely.  Tbcv  bun  their 
dead  in  eirenlar  gmves  and  are  greatly  under  »e 

infln':-n:  f  .if  t'lrir  jirif^ts. 

PASSENGER  PI<»EON,  TheAmericwi  wiW 
or  migratory  pigeon.    See  PnnMHf.   Also  P"" 

of  P10EON8. 

PA88XNOEBS.  See  Cauisb,  CoMHOif. 
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PAIGHSEFIED,  p/is'pyA'  { from  Fr.  passer,  to 
pus,  from  Lat.  pastius,  pt*'|),  from  pandcre,  to 
stretch  +  pied,  foot,  from  i.at.  />c«,  foot).  An 
oM  Flreiicb  dMoe  in  UiK«-eigblb  or  aix-oighth. 
tine.  •  It  reeembled  the  minuet,  but  yn»  a  nttle 
more  lively.  During  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  it 
was  introiluted  into  the  balk-l,  atul  was  also 
often  inserted  in  suites.  It  was  ilividod  into  a 
number  of  parts  of  eight  or  sixteen  bars  each. 

PASSERAT,  pam'rr,  Jean  (1534-1G02).  A 
French  uoet  and  scholar,  horn  at  Troyes.  He 
taught  ill  variouit  I'rovencal  colkges  until  1569, 
Vimi  he  gained  the  patronage  of  Henri  de  Mes- 
mM»  and  aetUed  in  Paria.  In  1572  be  succeeded 
Ramua  as  profesaor  of  eloquence  and  Latin 
jXH'try  at  the  Collftge  de  Franeo,  where  his  learn- 
ing and  wit  brought  him  many  j)upils.  But 
Passerat  was  a  patriot,  and  durin>.'  the  \\ars  of 
the  Leaipie  be  bad  to  suspend  his  courses.  At 
thb  time  he  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Satin 
U^nipp^e  (1594),  whieh  was  liis  chief  literary 
achievement.  The  graee,  pjint,  and  erudition  of 
bis  verse  make  him  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  post-i'lPiades.  His  works  include:  Vara  de 
chaMc  et  d'atnour  (1607);  Kalendo!  Januarice 
9t  Varia  qmgiam  Pcemata  (1697),  and  com- 
mentaries on  Tibnllna,  Catullna,  and  other  Bo- 
man  poets.  TTis  eolle<'te<I  works  wen  edited 
bgr  Blanchemuin  in  1881  (Paris). 

FA88SSES,  pfis'sCr^  (t<at.»  sparrows),  or 
Passebifobmes.  The  largest  order  of  birds, 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  old  order  Insessores 
or  'perchers.'  The  order  takes  its  name  from  a 
typical  genus  (Paaaer)  represented  by  the  com- 
mon hotiae-sparrow  (q.v.).The  Passeres  are  char- 
acterized by  the  possession  of  four  toes,  three  in 
front  and  one  behind,  all  inserted  on  the  sanM 
level.  The  muscle  that  bends  the  hind  too  is 
separate  from  the  muscle  which  bends  the  other 
toes  oollcetiTefy;  there  is  no  ambiens,  and  no 
aeoessofy  femonMiaudal  muscle}  the  sternum  has 
n  sinirlc  notch  on  each  side  behind;  there  are 
more  than  mx  perortdaries  and  the  rectrices  arc 
almost  always  twelve;  tlie  jmlate  is  jpgithog- 
nathous;  there  is  a  sin^'le  carotiil.  the  left;  the 
oil-gland  is  nude;  there  are  two  owca;  the  upper 
cervical  featber^tract  is  directly  continuous  with 
the  dorsal  tract,  and  the  lemosnl  tracts  an 
weak ;  the  young  are  hatched  naked  and  helpless. 
More  than  lialf  of  all  known  hirds  are  Pas>ere.s. 
They  are  found  everywhere,  and  their  habits*, 
colors,  food,  song's,  e^';,'s,  etc..  sliovv  the  greatest 
diversity.  According  to  the  structure  of  the 
syrinx,  they  are  grouped  as  Clamatores  (Pas- 
wres  anisomyodie) ,  or  as  Os<  ines  (  Passeres  dia- 
crumyoda;).  Consult  Evaii.s,  /Jird«(  Ixmdon,  1900). 

WASBtf  pis'sft.  A  town  of  Panay,  Philippines, 
in  the  Province  of  lloilo,  situated  19  mile*  north 
of  lloilo  (Map:  Philippine  Islands,  G  8).  Pop- 
ulation, 13,802. 

PASSINO  NOTES.  A  term  in  music  In 
passing  from  one  chord  to  another,  an  Inter- 
vening note,  not  Indon-^'in;.;  to  either  chord,  may 
be  u.«ed  to  assist  the  progression.  Such  a  note 
is  called  a  passing  note  or  note  of  transition,  as 
the  notes  marked  *  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
mbjoined  example: 


Tliey  difTer  frum  suspensions  in  no(  being  pre- 
pared and  in  always  entering  upon  tbe  unac- 
cented beat. 

PASSIKI,  pA  sC^n*,  Lunwin  (1832-).  An 
Austrian  painter,  bom  in  V'ieniia.  He  was  a  son 
of  and  was  first  instructed  by  the  engraver 
Jobann  Passini  (1798-1874),  then  studied  at  the 
Vienna  Academy  under  FUhrich  and  Kupel- 
wieser,  and  finally  devoted  himself  to  painting 
in  water-colors  under  Karl  Werner,  with  whom 
he  traveled  in  Italy.  In  18.55  he  made  iiis  home 
in  Rome,  where  he  first  painted  architectural 
subjects  and  interiors  ^^  ith  figures,  but  graduallj 
cultivated  mors  exclusively  genw  scenes  tnm 
Italian  popular  life.  He  settled  in  Venice  in 
ISTH.  and  theneeforth  dev«ded  his  brush  chiefly 
to  thoae  dclineHtions  of  Venetian  life  with  which 
his  name  is  as.sociated  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished aquarellists  of  his  day.  Prominent 
examples  of  his  work  are:  "Canonii  in  Saint ' 
Peter's.  T^ome"  (1870.  National  Gallery,  Ber- 
lin) ;  "Reading  Aloud  from  Tasso  to  Fishermen 
at  Chioggia"  (1872)  :  "Pumpkin  Venders  in 
Venice"  (1876,  Viennit  Museum)  ;  "Curious  Peo- 
ple on  a  Bridge"  (1885,  Breslau  Museum); 
"Venetian  Women  at  a  FounUin"  (1891).  He 
also  painted  excellemt  portraits. 

PASSION,,  or  Passiox  Music.  From  the 
earliest  times  it  was  customary  in  the  Church  to 
chant  the  story  of  the  passion  of  Christ  durini; 

Holy  Wwk.  .4s  a  musienl  art-form  the  passion 
first  apiM'ar.s  in  (lermany  about  I.ITO.  At  the 
same  time  Italy  ori^'inated  the  fonn  of  the 
oratorio,  and  for  the  next  half  century  no 
marked  distinction  appears  between  the  two 
forms.  Then  the  passion  began  to  assume  char- 
acteristic traits  which  distinguish  it  from  the 
oratorio.  These  traits  are  the  fre<|ueiit  intrndue- 
tion  of  chorales,  the  retention  of  the  character  of 
the  'narrator'  (which  entirely  disappeared  fnm 
the  oratorio),  and  the  use  of  the  chorus  for  oon* 
templation  and  reflection  upon  the  events  related. 

Set-  <>it \Trnri(i  •  S.vfrTTTi  Mf-^ir. 

PASSIONATE  PILGBIM,  Tub.  A  small 
collection  of  sonnets  and  lyrics  by  Shakespeare, 
Marlowe,  Barnfield,  and  Raleigh,  published  by 
W.  Jaggard  in  1599.  Shakespeare's  name  ap- 
peare<l  on  the  title-page,  hut  wa.s  evidently  un- 
authorized, as  it  was  dropped  in  later  editions, 
and  several  of  tin  poems  were  erroneously  at* 
trilniffd  to  hii!! 

PAS.SION  CROSS  (Lat.  patimo,  nuffering, 
fron  f'tii,  to  suffer).  A  cross  supposed  to  re- 
produce tbe  form  and  proportions  of  that  on 
which  Christ  snffered,  with  a  long  upright  and 
one  or  two  short  traverses  near  the  top.  It  oft*n 
bears  the  figure  of  Christ,  and  is  heavier  in  pro- 
port  iotis  than  the  resurrection  cross,  which  also 
belongs  to  the  ty|)e  of  the  Latin  cross.  A  pas- 
sion cross,  when  elevated  on  three  steps  or  de- 
grees (said  by  heralds  to  represe  nt  the  virtues 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity),  i.s  ealkJ  a  cross 

PASSION-ITLOWSA  (J'auiflora).  A  genua 
of  fifty  known  apeeies  of  mostly  climbing  plants 

of  the  natural  order  Pas-.inni\iie,e.  Tlie  s])eries. 
which  are  aliiionL  exclunively  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America,  have  alternate,  simple,  vari- 
ously lobed  leaves,  from  tbe  axils  of  which  ten- 
drils are  produced.  The  flowers  ate  usually 
hermaphrodite,  with  a  generally  fine  segmented 
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colon-il  calyx,  and  similarly  segmented  or  absent 
eurolla.  Several  town  of  filamentous  processes 
spring  from  within  the  cup,  which  is  formed  by 
tne  coniolidiited  calyx  and  ooroUa.  Tlie  genua 
TCoeiTed  ita  nane  from  fanciful  persons  among 
the  first  Spanish  settlers  in  Amrrica  who  imag- 
ined a  represent ntioii  of  tbe  Lord's  passion,  the 
filiiiiuMitous  ]  ii  -sc-s  lifinp  taken  to  rciiroHoiit 
the  crown  of  Uiums,  the  three  styles  tlic  naila 
of  tlw  cross,  and  the  Ave  anthers  the  niark.'^  of 
the  wounds.  On  aeeoiint  of  the  large  and  beauti- 
ful flowers,  ninny  of  the  spedes  are  cultivated  in 
grcenliousoa;  some  are  also  )^rown  in  tropkal 
countries  for  their  fruit,  particularly  PoHsiflora 
edulia,  or  granadilla  (q.v.).  Patstflwa  quad- 
rangularia  is  a  larger  edible  epeciee  known 
as  the  large  granadilla.  One  of  the  heat 
known  specit-s  is  Pa.ssi  flora  c<sruUa,  a  na- 
tive of  IViii  and  Brazil,  extensively  grown 
•  for  its  beautiful  white,  pnU'  lihie,  or  rose-colored 
flowers.  Like  most  species,  it  succeeds  in  the 
open  only  in  tropical  and  subtropical  climatei. 
Among  tne  pqmlar  cultivated  species  are  i*aMt- 
flora  gra4)Ui»  and  PuaHflora  raemuma.  About  ten 
species  are  natives  of  tlip  I'nitod  Statt«;.  amonp 
which  are  Pojiaiflora  incariuita,  tlie  Mju-jwp  of 
the  Southern  States,  a  showy  ilowi-red  tnlible 
fruited  species.  The  passion-flower  is  propagated 
hy  seeds  and  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood. 

PA8SI0NISTS.  The  nunc  graerally  applied 
to  the  order  iorma)^  known  aa  "Barefooted 
Clerks  of  tiie  Holy  Croas  and  Passloa  of  Our 

Lord,"  foimded  by  Saint  Paul  of  the  Cro'?^  f  q  v  V 
Their  firnt  jiprman«»nt  settlement  wai*  ii.aJt  on 
Monte  Arfxentaro.  near  Oenon,  in  17;57;  they  re- 
ceived the  tirst  Papal  approbation  as  a  society 
of  mission  preachers  from  Benedict  XIV.  in  174l» 
and  their  rule,  modified  in  some  points,  waa 
again  conflnned  by  Clement  XIV.  in  1769,  who 
four  year'<  later  pave  them  the  rhurch  of  Saints 
John  and  Paul  on  the  Cki^lian  Hill  in  Rome,  now 
the  h^dquarters  of  the  Order.  The  monilHTs 
take,  besidea  the  usual  mcmastie  yowb,  a  fourth 
to  remember  and  meditate  continually  upon  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  Their  work  is  principally 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  especially  by  preaching 
niissidiis.  Their  huiiit  is  black,  with  a  wlvite 
heart  sliaped  piece  of  stuff  sewed  on  the  left 
breast,  in  which  are  lupiewented  the  instruments 
of  the  pasisioo — cross,  nails,  crown  of  thorns,  etc 
The  penernl  {prttpoaitus)  is  elected  by  the  gen- 
eral (tiaiiter  for  rjx  years;  eneh  house  has  a 
reetor.  chosen  for  three  years.  The  Order  has 
now  eight  provinces — four  in  Italy,  one  in  Eng- 
land, one  in  America,  one  in  France,  and  one  in 
Bpain.  In  IMl  they  numbered  eighty-seven  pro- 
feswd  fathers  in  the  T'nited  States'  (to  Wttidi 
they  came  in  1852),  with  ten  monasteries. 

PA88I0V  PULT.    A  performance  whidi 

takes  plme  tvery  tenlh  year  in  the  village  of 
()lMTamnR'r;,'uu,  iu  llie  Uavariuu  highlands.  In 
1033,  as  an  act  of  gratitude  for  the  ce-sation  of 
a  plufTue  which  bad  desolated  the  surrounding 
country,  the  villagers  vowed  to  repremnt  the 
passion  of  Christ  every  ten  years,  and  have  ever 
since  ohserAt'd  their  row.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  rlu  ii-  I  <y<'t.  li'iiji  noted  for  their  skill  in 
carving  wood  and  ivory.  Imve  a  rare  union  of 
artistic  cultivation  with  ju  rf.  i  t  simplicity.  The 
pcrsonator  of  Christ  con.sidcrs  his  part  an  act 
of  religious  devotion ;  he  and  the  other  principal 
performers  are  said  to  he  selected  for  tneir  hol7 


life,  and  consecrnted  to  their  work  with  pratPT, 
The  players,  about  six  hundred  in  nunitur.  iire 
all  vilhi^'or^i,  who,  though  they  have  nu  artistic 
instruction  except  from  the  parisli  priest,  set 
their  parts  with  much  dramutie  power  and  a 
delicate  appreciation  of  character.  Tlte  (k>spel 
narrative  is  closely  followed;  the  acts  alternate 
with  tableaux  from  t  in  Old  TestauieiU  and  <  hnrnl 
odes.  Many  thou'>ands  of  the  peaaantry  are  at- 
tracted by  the  specta«le  fftm  all  parts  of  the 
TjtxA  and  Bavaria,  among  whom  the  ssms 
earnest  and  devout  demeanor  prevail*  as  amoeg 
the  j>erforrners.  Consult:  Stead,  Thr  [\is.sion 
I'hiu  (London,  1890);  Grein,  Uaa  Obcrammcr- 
guurr  PauUmtfiel  (Lslpsig;  1880).   See  !!»• 

TSBY. 

PAflSOVBB  (translatiAn  of  Reb.  pemet,  a 

paasin<;  over,  from  jMlmirh,  to  pi  >  i  The 
first  of  the  three  chief  festivals  jireserilM^  by 
the  I'eiitateuchal  codes  (E-\.  xii.;  I^cv.  xxiii.  4  8; 
Num.  ix.  1-14;  xxviii.  IQ-SS;  Deut.  xvi.  1-8).  Its 
eelcbratlott  bwina  on  the  evenfiig  of  the  foof* 
tcenth  day  of  Nisan  feorresponding  to  the  nl  l«r 
Abib)  and  lasts  for  ei-jht  days.  Tbe  .kwish 
Chureh  associatcH  tlie  festival  with  the  Kxodiu 
from  Egypt,  and  this  historical  character  was  so 
impressed  upon  it  as  to  obscure  ita  ori^^asl  sip 
nilicance.  By  a  careful  study,  however,  ojf  the 
ptt8<<a^  referring  to  the  Passover  in  the  various 
lVntateueli.il  codes,  modern  scholars  claim  that 
they  have  traced  the  gradual  development  of  the 
festival  and  have  shown  that  it  was  a  mixture 
of  various  elements,  originally  having  nothisg  to 
do  one  with  the  o^ier.  -In  the  first  place,  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  two  festivals  com- 
bined in  the  Passover,  vir.  ( 1 )  a  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread  known  as  maff6th,  and  <  2 1  a 
festival  in  which  the  chief  rite  was  the  sacrifice 
of  a  sheep  within  the  family  circle  and  the 
q)rinklinp  of  the  lintels  and'doorpoets  of  the 
houses  witii  the  blood.  This  sacrilloe  was  called 
pesnrh.  Of  the'se  two  festivals  (he  former  is  the 
old  Canaanitii^h  harvi'^t  festival,  c-ommemoratiTc 
of  the  first  ripening  of  the  corn,  which  the  He- 
brews nstnrally  adopted  when  they  took  possei' 
sion  of  the  Oanaanitish  soiL  Thanlcsginng  of' 
ferings  were  made  on  this  oceasion  to  Y«hw»>h 
as  the  'Baal.'  to  whom  the  land  heloni^.  Since 
the  jiresentation  of  sueh  pifts,  cnnsisi jt)^'  nf  the 
first  fruit  slieaf,  involved  a  visit  to  a  Vihwh 
sanctuary,  the  (x-euaion  became  a  khag — the  an- 
cient Semitic  desigimtioii  i»  n  mirth^  festivsl 
wHh  danees  and  prooesslons  at  a  sanctuarr  sad 
a  sacrificial  meal  as  the  symbol  of  eonuiiiitiicm 
between  tlie  god  ami  his  worshipers.  It  was  lus- 
tomary  at  this  festival  to  eat  only  unleavoned 
bread,  which  merely  represents  the  usual  food 
during  the  harvest  season,  when  the  people,  busy 
with  field  labors,  did  not  take  time  to  wait  ia 
baking  their  bread  until  the  completion  of  tiw 
slow  prooes.><  involved  in  the  leavening  of  the 
dough:  heme  the  festival  became  known  a.s  ihe 
khag  ham  luasfath,  i.e.  the  festival  of  unleavened 
bread.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  sacrifice  of  the 
peaocfi  stands  in  m>  eonnoetion  with  sirricaltme 
.nnd  i«(  originally  a  rite  "f  propitiation  or  la-^trs- 
tion  observed  during  a  |x'stiU.me  or  on  some 
other  special  occasion.  It  consisted  in  sprinklitii? 
with  blood  the  entrance  to  the  house  (or  tent), 
which  was  particularly  sacred.  It  is  still  cus- 
tomary among  the  Bedouins  to  sprinkle  their 
camels  and  flocks  with  blood  as  a  protoetim 
against  the  tmgm  of  •  pestUeROii.  Ihls  hiflod 
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rite,  from  being  indulged  in  oi^  extraordinary 
occasioin,  became  a  regular  cuBl<im  observed  in 
the  vpiiiig,  the  bearing  time  of  the  lloel»»  when 

it  became  especially  important  to  secure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  deity.  Already  in  the  earliest  of 
the  Pentiitiuohal  cikIcs  these  t  v  fi  -tivala,  one 
belonging  to  the  agricultural  utugt',  the  other  a 
lUnriTa]  of  the  nomadic  stage,  are  brought  into 
connection  vitb  the  Kbtodus  from  Egypt,  and 
eombnied  with  ench  other.  The  oonblnation 
once  mn(ie,  thcro  rt'sulted  a  series  of  ceremonial 
observances  whieh  gradually  assiimiHl  the  elabo- 
rate character  of  the  Jewish  I'asMover  festival. 
The  sprittkliiig  of  the  blood  became  the  symbol 
Of  the  ptotoetiott  gimnted  the  Hebrews  hy  Yah- 
wdi  At  the  time  tlwt  pestUenoe  struck  the  Egyp- 
tian households.  The  olTerings  of  the  first-fruits 
of  the  field  to  Yaliudi  led  to  tbo  view  that  first- 
lings of  the  liuck  ujud  the  first-born  of  the  house- 
hold likewise  belonged  to  the  deity.  The  sacri- 
ficial lamb  and  the  unleavened  breul  were  also 
brought  into  connection  with  the  Exodus,  the 
former  pictured  as  a  ceremony  indulged  in  on 
the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the  }>to|)le.  the  latter 
a  syinlxjl  of  tlie  'haste*  with  whieli  thf  dclivt^r- 
ance  was  brought  about,  so  that  the  people  did 
not  \ttL\a  time  to  bake  bread  from  leavened  dough. 
In  later  Judaism  the  historical  association  was 
stilt  further  emphasized,  and  there  grew  up  an 
elaltoratc^  service  for  the  cvc  of  the  Passover, 
known  as  the  tider,  the  chief  features  of  which 
were  the  recalling  of  the  Exodus  by  neitiog  the 
narrative  in  the  hoosehold,  tho  prepuratioii  of 
dishes  symbolizing  the  affliction  and  Imrdshipe  of 
the  people  ill  Egypt,  togeMn  r  v,  iili  thanksgivings 
and  sunps  of  pi  ftiw^acconiimnied  l)y  benedictions 
over  wine  for  llie  iiiiraculoua  deliverance.  For 
eight  days  unlea%'ened  cakes  are  eaten  and  no 
food  prepared  of  any  leaven  material  Is  to  be 
eaten.  In  fact,  all  traces  of  leaven  are  to  be 
removed  out  of  the  house,  and  in  orthodox  Jew- 
ish households  sejuirate  sets  of  dishes  are  ust-d 
during  tiie  eight  days  of  the  i'asHuver.  In  the 
Christian  Church  tli'e  paschal  lamb  tM>came  pre- 
cminentlj  the  type  of  the  eaerifloe  of  Christ. 

BimoGBAPRT.  Consult  the  Hebrew  arclue- 
ologies  of  Nowack  and  Benxinper  ^^•^^\  the  com- 
mentaries on  Exodus  by  Pilimunn,  Strack, 
Baentsch;  R.  Sthiifer,  JUifi  Pussah-Mnzzot  Fest 
neick  acinem  Ursprung  und  seiner  Entu  ickel-ung 
(Gfltersloh,  1900)  ;  Trumbull,  The  Threshold 
CowMoU  (New  York,  1896) :  and  for  the  later 
Jewish  enstoms,  SehrSder,  Satzungen  und  Oe- 
hraurhf  (h'.H  tdlmuiUsrh-rahhinischtn  JuiJrulhuvis 
(Bremen,  1851);  Dembitz,  The  Jewish  iiervices 
kt  Bynagogue  and  Some  (Philadelphia,  1896). 

PASEOW,  [^ls's<^,  Franz  (1786-1  S:?3  i  ,  A 
German  philolo^nst-  He  was  horn  at  Ludwigs- 
lust,  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  was  culled  in  1807 
to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  Weimar  Gymnasium, 
and  in  1815  to  that  of  ancient  Hteratnre  in  the 
University  of  Breslau.  Tlis  priru  i])al  work  is  his 
Handworterbuch  der  (jritchi«chen  tiprachr  {  I  S  19- 
84).  He  also  published  Grundziige  dtr  grinh- 
itdkm  und  r6mi$cken  Liiteraiur-  tmd  kuntt- 
pfMJMoMe  (2d  ed.,  1829),  and  other  volttocs. 

PA8CPOBT  (Fr.  fNieseport,  from  poMer,  to 

pass  -f-  port,  Ijit.  partus,  port,  harbor).  A 
written  instrument  issued  by  the  authority  of  a 
governTtir-nt  for  the  ident  ificat  ion  ami  protiti  ti 
of  its  citizens  when  traveling  abroad.  It  is 
flnt  a  oertifleate  ol  tbe  oHiaendiip  of  the  bearer. 


and,  second,  a  forjiuil  periiiit  authorizing  him  to 
leave  the  State  of  which  lie  is  a  subject.  The 
origin  of  the  practice  of  granting  passports  grew 
out  of  the  right  of  nationa,  which  waa  formerly 
more  frec^uently  exercised  than  now,  to  withhold 
from  foreigners  the  ri^dit  nf  transit  tliroii^di  their 
territory'.  The  formal  permission  granted  to  a 
foreigner  by  a  government  to  pass  through  its 
territory  was  a  passport.  To  avoid  the  Inoon- 
venienee  of  this  requirement,  the  prsetioe  was 
ftdopttni  hy  which  n  stihjcct  of  one  government 
leaviiij^  his  country  for  travel  in  another  ob- 
tained from  his  jnoveninient  a  eertitieate  of  citi- 
zenship which  was  accepted  by  the  other  govern- 
ment as  a  passport.  This  is  presented  to  the 
foreign  government  as  an  identification  of  the 
bearer,  who,  instead  of  receiving  a  passport  from 
the  foreif;n  government,  is  f,'!ven  permission  to 
pass  through  by  the  net  of  an  otlicer  in  putting 
a  risi  upon  the  certifleate  itself.  At  present 
Russia,  Turlcey,  Portugal,  and  Greece  are  tha 
only  European  eountries  where  travelers  cannot 
travel  freely  without  passports,  though  some  of 
the  German  States  require  certification  for  the 
purpose  of  police  protection,  where  parties  desire 
to  reside  for  a  considerable  period  in  one  place. 
In  the  United  States  passports  arc  issued  only 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  only  to  citizens 
upon  application  supported  by  proof  of  citizen- 
ship. No  (list in<t ion  is  made  between  native- 
born  and  naturalizeU  citizens  in  the  granting  of 
passports.  The  fee  is  $1,  and  a  passport  f(>r  the 
head  of  a  family  includes  the  wife  and  minor 
children,  hi  foreign  countries  they  may  be  ob- 
tained by  citizens  of  the  United  States  only  by 
the  chief  diplomatic  representative  or  by  the 
consul-general,  or,  in  the  absence  of  both  of  these 
officers,  a  consul.  A  fee  of  $5  is  allowed  to  he 
dmrged  for  each  passport  granted  to  a  citisen  of 
the  United  States  aliroad  by  a  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative. An  application  to  a  diplomatic  of- 
ficer for  a  passport  by  a  native  citizen  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  written  declaration  under  oath 
stating  the  name,  age,  and  place  of  birth  of  the 
applicant^  supported  if  possible  by  the  affidavit 
of  a  mdttabfe  person  to  whom  Hie  applicant  Is 
])ersonally  known.  If  the  applicant  claims  to  ItQ 
a  naturalized  citizen,  he  must  produce  a  copy  of 
the  decree  of  the  court  by  which  he  was  nat- 
uralized. In  both  cases  an  oath  of  allegiance  is 
required  for  transmissioii  to  the  Department  of 
State.  Every  such  passport  to  hp  valid  must  ho 
renewed  either  at  the  Department  of  State  or  at 
a  legation  of  the  I  nited  States  abroad  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  ita  date.  Passports 
are  not  granted  to  aliens  who  have  declared 
their  int«»tion  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  although  they  may  obtain  authenticated 
certificates  of  tlicir  declaration  of  intention,  whdch 
entitle  them  to  a  qualiiir-d  protection  while  trav- 
eliag  sbroad.  Nor  are  they  grante<l  to  natural- 
ised eitixens  who  may  be  inferred  from  long  resi- 
dence abrosd  end  other  eircnmstances  to  have 
ahandoned  their  nntinnality.  The  chief  vahio 
of  a  pa^i.sjH;)rt  is  that  it  provides  the  holder  with 
authentic  proof  of  his  national  character  and 
frees  him  from  inconveniences  which  be  might 
otherwise  experience  while  traveling  In  foreign 
lands.  If  lawfully  issued  it  i«  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  citizenship,  and  as  such  must  be  re- 
spc<'tcd  not  only  liy  the  administrative  officers, 
but  by  the  courts  of  the  government  where  the 
lioUer  nay  be  sojottralag;  bat  it  famishes  no 
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exenption  from  the  jnriBdiiction  of  the  floaati/ 
in  whidt  h«  may  he.  It  is  nothing  more  thu  m 

rwjuosl    to   fnrt'i;,'n    frnvcrniiidita   to  admit  tlit- 
bcarvr  tu  the  eiijo^iuent  of  the  rights  and  i>rivj 
leges  to  which  he  as  citizen  of  the  country 
issuing  the  passport  may  be  entitled  bj  treaty  or 
eoDvention. 

In  aoDie  European  States  no  subjoct  is  allowed 
to  depart  therefrom  without  first  wcuriiit,'  a  |>aiia- 
jMirt  from  his  government  luitliori/.iii;;  him  to 
leave  the  country.  Where  this  rule  prevails  the 
pa»»purt  is  req^iured  to  be  oouatersigncd  by  the 
mumter  or  consul  of  the  country  which  the 
bearer  vl«its.  In  time  of  war  passports  or  safe 
coiuliH  t  ^  arc  fi  i'i|iu'Mtly  granted  by  military  com- 
nmnders  to  allow  |>er»on8  to  pass  through  the 
lines  or  to  insure  the  safety  of  ofDcers  while  in 
the  performance  ol  tome  duty  which  takea  them 
beyond  the  lines.  They  may  also  be  ffranted  for 
the  passage  of  goods  as  well  for  individuals. 
Diplomatic  representatives  upon  dcpartinp  from 
a  Stilt*'  in  which  they  have  been  n'sidin^'  usually 
demand  and  receive  pasaports  to  enable  them  to 
withdraw  in  mfety. 

FASSY,  pA's^.    A  western  suburb  of  Paris, 

included  in  the  city  since  1860. 

PABTA,  pA'stii  {n6e  Vwam),  GnTwrrA  (Ju- 

nnii  1  f  17y8-1865).  An  Italian  singer,  and  ono 
of  llie  mo»tdistingtnshe<lf>[K  i  a  sopranos  of  inodco-n 
times.  She  was  born  mar  Milan,  nnil  n-ivivcd 
her  musical  education  partly  at  Como,  under 
the  chupelmaster  of  the  cathedral  there,  and 
partly  in  the  c<mservatory  at  Milan.  After  1811 
she  app4>ared  at  various  theatres  of  the  second 
rank  in  Northern  Italy.  Her  llr-l  j,'rcat  triumph 
was  achii  vcd  at  Verona  in  1821.  The  year  fol- 
lowiug  she  was  engaged  at  the  Paris  Italian 
Opera,  where  her  singing  excited  great  admira- 
tion. From  18SS  to  1830  was  the  period  of  her 
preatejst  triumph--,  wliich  witc  wmi  prinripnlly 
in  London  and  i'ttriH.  \'ienna,  wlu're  «he  ac- 
cepted an  engagement  in  1832,  witnessed  the  last. 
Some  time  afterwards  she  withdrew  from  the 
stage  and  purchased  a  villa  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Como.  where,  and  at  Milnn,  slio  re-iided.  She 
had  a  niii^'uilicent  voice,  whieh  easily  passed 
/toni  elear,  shrill  soprano  notes  to  the  j^ravest 
contralto  tones,  besides  which  she  had  great  dra- 
matic energy,  and  a  stateline.ss  of  manner  that 
suited  lofty  and  imposing  characters.  Her  prin- 
cipal rOles  were  in  }tfdea.  Drsdrmona,  Semi- 
nrffiiVf,  I.ii  S'ltini'iDihiihi.  and  XuniKi  (these 
operas  were  written  for  her  by  Hcllini),  and 
Giulia  in  J?omeo  e  niuUa.  Donizetti  and  Padni 
also  V.  !  <  (.•  operas  fi>r  her. 

PASTEL  {Vr.  pantrl.  from  Lat.  }HisliHux, 
little  roll,  lozenge,  diminutive  of  panix,  loaf, 
bread).  Colored  crayon.  (S«'e  Cbayon.)  Also,  by 
abbreviation,  the  proee^^s  of  drawing  in  color  by 
means  of  such  crayon.  The  subsUmi'e  is  gen- 
erally H<dd  in  small  cylinders.  The  paper  u«ed 
is  not  very  smooth.  The  drawing  is  carried  on 
exactly  as  with  Idiiek  and  white  drawing,  with 
this  distinction,  tluit  a  color  cfTect  may  l>e.  and 
generally  is,  sought,  depth  of  shade  and  grada- 
tion* of  light  and  dark  being  re  pi  need  hy  grada- 
tions in  <-<dors.  One  of  the  special  dilfieuUies 
with  the  paj*tel  priKt  ss  is  the  peri-iliaMo  nature 
of  the  result.  A  sharp  jar  or  blow  will  dislodge 
some  of  the  particles  of  color,  and  a  touch  of  a 
soft  brush  or  cloth  will  make  a  great  scar  in  the 
eoI<ncd  surfaee.   It  i«  possible  to  remedy  this 


in  part  by  the  use  of  a  fixative:  bat  a  fuM 
drawing  remains  the  most  easily  fnjni«3  of  sH 

works  of  art.  To  guard  against  this,  it  i-,  almost 
universally  the  custom  to  cover  such  a  drawui;; 
with  glass;  and,  moreover,  the  drawing  mu>i  n  a 
touch  tile  glass.  Properly  protected,  a  pastel 
may  remain  beautiful  for  a  oentury  and  a  half, 
ns  ia  seen  in  tl»e  very  admirnblc  drawings  in  the 
Louvre  by  French  masters  of  the  ei-htwnth  mi- 
tury.  The  special  beauty  of  ii  pastel  druwiiis 
is  in  its  soft,  velvety  surface,  giving  a  bloom  ami 
depth  to  the  color  harmonies  haroiy  attainabte 
elsewbere;  but  this  beauty  is  at  once  marred 
when  it  is  seen  througli  the  glass  covering.  It 
will  be  best,  then,  to  risk  the  chance  of  injury 
to  pastels  of  no  special  value,  keeping  them  is 
closed  portfolios;  and,  for  tboae  of  great  in- 
portance«  to  have  the  glass  arranged  to  epa 
readily. 

On  the  whole,  pastel  seonis  more  fitted  for  the 
sketching  of  nn  artist  who  cares  for  colur  Uuu 
for  any  other  purpose.  It  gives  a  ureat  facility 
to  the  artist  who  wishes  to  work  rapidly,  aad 
who  does  not  wish  to  wait  while  liquid  washei 
or  8emi-li<iuid  tom-hes  are  drying. 

There  are  crayon  drawings  in  two  or  three  col- 
ors whieh  date  from  the  sixtii-nth  century,  but 
pastel  in  the  usual  sense  hardly  appears  More 
the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  emtmy. 
Kosalba  Carriera  of  Venice  (1675-1757),  the 
most  original  of  all  woman  artists,  seems  to 
have  brought  pastel  dra\\inj;  to  its  full  <h:irni 
during  her  stay  in  Franee,  nl)ont  ITiiO.  The  etiiet 
of  all  pastel-draughtsmen  is  gen<Tally  admitted 
to  be  Maurice  Quentin  de  la  Tour  (in  the  ei||li- 
eentb  oentur>- ) ,  whose  works  are  chiefly  in  the 
Louvre  anil  in  the  Museum  of  Saint  Quentin 
(.-Visne).  Jeau  Uaptiste  (ireuze,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  Kugfne  Delacroix,  in  the  ninf- 
teenth  did  admirable  work  in  this  way,  and  the 
Swede  Lundberg,  who  died  about  1780,  la  slso 
famous,  thou|^  nis  work  ia  not  mudi  known  out 
of  Sweden, 

The  art  underwent  a  sort  <if  revival  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Ia 
Brussels,  Emile  Wauters,  a  portraitist  of  teal 

mmt.  and  in  Franro  H.  C.  K.  De^as,  the  impres- 
sionist, have  us««d  pastel  with  surprising  orisnnsl- 
ity.  Other  noted  pastel  artists  of  the  present  fi;n 
nro  Pierre  Carrier- Belleuse,  Ren^  Gilbert,  UmiU 
Kene  Mr>nard.  In  the  United  States  this  medioA 
has  been  used  with  success  by  William  M.  Chsse^ 
J.  Appleton  Brown,  and  especially  by  J.  Welb 
Champney.  Consult:  Rolx»rt.  /.«  Pnit'  l  (  I'.iri- 
I8W>  ;  JHnnicke,  Kurzr  Anlcitunff  zur  T'tupttv- 
vn<}  l'atMU9l^nik  (Stuttgart.  1893)  ;  Ret.Mchrt, 
Anlcitung  WW  Pa$t€Umalerei  (4tb  ed^  Dieedak 
1900). 

PASTEUB,  t>fts't?r',  Lotns  (1822  05).  \ 
celebrated  Frencn  scientist,  bom  at  Dohc.  Ht 
early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chemWrr 
and  took  his  doctor's  degree  In  18-17.  Tn  HI''  h' 
became  profes.sor  of  physical  science  at  Dijoo. 
and  in  the  following  year  accepted  the  professor 
ship  of  chemistry  at  Strassburg.  In  1854  he 
founded  the  faculty  of  sHeneea  at  Lille,  of  wbirfc 
lie  hframr  denn  Here  lie  remained  tmtil  I'.'iT. 
when  iie  went  to  Paris  au  sciontilic  director  oi  the 
Ecole  Normale  Sup6rieure  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institute.  In  1863  he  became  pro- 
f^SM»r  of  geology,  physies,  and  chemistxy  at  the 
School  of  Roe  Arts,  and  tton  IM7  to  im  «w 
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professor  of  cheniistrj'  nt  the  Sorboime.  Later 
be  carried  on  his  rcsenrcheA  at  the  intttitute 
bearing  his  name.  The  results  of  Pasteur'a  in- 
vestigations have  formed  contributions  of  tb« 
highest  inii»ortance  to  nearly  every  braneh  of 
pli_v-ii.iil  aiul  natural  science.  By  'li^  "ij^sical 
researclteis  uu  optically  active  substiitues  and 
their  separation  into  isomeric  modifications  of 
identical  chemical  but  different  plqrsifial  prop* 
ertics.  Pasteur  becftfne  the  founder  of  modern 
stereo-chciui-try  (ti-v.).  In  tin-  jirovinrc  of  fcr- 
muitation  and  the  gienii  theory  Inn  wurk  was  even 
more  valuable,  lie  showed  that  lactic,  butyric, 
MeUc»  and  other  fermentations  are  caused  bj 
micTo-organisniB,  and  estabUshod  on  a  Arm  soien- 
tific  basis  the  prinfijilf  that  H])«ntanrnTi«i  pcnera- 
tion  cannot  tukt-  jiluce,  at  lea^t  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Ttif  (iillercnt  piuiis-cs  of  jmtn  fac 
tion  and  fermentation  set  up  by  the  air  are  in- 
variably produced  by  germs  the  presence  of  whieh 
in  the  atmosphere  Pasteur  demonstrated  by  pass- 
ing a  current  of  air  through  guncotton,  and  dis- 
solving the  latter  in  a  mixture  of  aUohnl  ami 
ether;  an  insoluble  residue  was  thus  obtaiiud. 
in  which  the  germs  of  orpinisms  OOUld  be  readily 
soen  with  the  aid  of  a  roisetosenpa  and  could  be 
shown  to  be  capable  of  developuijr  into  mature 
organisms. 

Pasteur's  studies  on  the  diseased  couditious 
of  wins  and  beer  have  rendered  possible  and 
OASjr  the  prevontion  of  these  conditions.  No  less 
important  were  his  Investigations  on  the  silk* 

worm's  disease  jn  hrine  and  its  cure.  His  dis- 
covery of  batU-ria  as  the  cauac  of  anthrax 
(splenic  fever)  in  cattle  was  epoch-makinfj  in 
the  science  of  diseases.  Similar  results  were  ob- 
tained with  regard  to  fowt-cholera :  and  his  ex- 
perijnents  show  succtsh  in  preventing  the  various 
diseanes  cHU!»ed  by  neptic  bacteria,  by  inoculating 
aiiitual-  witli  a  nnlder  form  of  the  disoa^^r  by 
means  of  a  weaker  brood  of  bacteria,  artifuially 
oultmred.  Pasteur  found  that  by  kee|iing  a 
eultured  erop  of  specific  micnM>rguniHms  at  a 
certain  temperature  with  a  full  supply  of  oxy- 
gen, lie  ciiuld  re'lufe  oru'ani-^ni'<  to  an  incapacity 
for  producing  spori"!<,  tlien'fori'  to  sterility.  But 
before  thi^  point  is  reached  the  cultured  organ- 
ism loses  its  virulence,  although  still  germinat* 
inff;  vaccination  with  it  then  produces  a  mild 
disease,  which  effectually  prntpcfs  from  the  fatal 
scourge  of  splenic  fever,  of  fowl'*  cholera,  and 
other  diseases. 

In  the  same  manner  he  dealt  with  splenie 
apoplexy,  which  he  showed  to  be  caused  by  the 

pre-eiiee  of  <;prrific  hneteria  in  tlio  Moofl.  By 
artifieiii  lly  enlt  ivat  in;.'  tli«"'(>  Itai'teria  lie  sue- 
eeedi'd  in  dexclopiTip  a  weakr-r  rrnji  of  t'erins; 
and  by  inoculating  healthy  anininls  with  the 
virus  he  produced  a  milder  form  of  the  disease, 
which  i»  believed  to  afford  protection  from  the 
more  violent  and  dangerous  maladj'.  Pa.steur's 
well  known  tn  atinent  of  hydrophobia  (q.v.}  is 
based  on  a  siniiliar  principle. 
His  published  works  Inelnde;  Vouvel  nwemfXe 

dr  frrmentnfiiDi  (l/t-'rttuui'r  /mr  J' s  miinidlru!)  s 
infuHoires  puuianl  inrc  sana  uxii<n'nc  libre 
(1803)  ;  Etudcft  aur  le  vin,  itea  malitdie.i,  cnuten, 
qui  lea  provoqueni,  etc.  (1866);  Etude*  sur  ie 
viMigre.  ites  matsJies.  moyens  de  let  pr^venir, 
etc.  (1868)  :  Etudes  8»r  la  malnrfir  ff .  ,<t  i  ^rs 
4  aoie  (1870);  KouvcUfn  Etudes  aur  la  maiadie 
d€9  ven  m  «ote,  etc  (1871) ;  £<ifdes  sur  Is 


st«  ma7«dtV«,  etc.  (187(V);  Les  viivrobea  (jointly 
with  Tyndall  (187b);  iiur  Ua  maladivs  viru- 
lenies  et  vn  parliculicr  «ur  la  maiadie  appcl^ 
«tt<paireme»t  ahoUhra  dee  ponies  (Paris,  1880) ; 
and  several  important  articles  in  ^e  AnnateB  di 
Chiinir.  Consult:  Boiirnand,  Vn  hienfcnlcur  de 
l'humanit{ :  I'uHdur,  «a  vie,  son  autfre  (Paris, 
189(S),  and  a  Life  in  English  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Percy  Franklaml  (New  York,  1898). 

PASTETTRIZEB.  An  apparatus  for  preserv- 
ing; wines,  milk,  and  other  solutions  from  deteri- 
oration  by  means  of  heat.   See  Milk. 

PASnOCIO,  pA-stefeb6  (It.,  medley).  In 

imiM'  ,  'I  teini  ajijilied  to  works  that  are  patched 
up  irom  varioufi  earlier  works  of  a  cou»{»0!4tr. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  operatic  compowra 
did  nut  always  trouble  themselves  to  compose  new 
masie  to  a  new  text.  They  took  arias  or  choruses 
from  their  other  earlier  ojiera=;  and  adapted 
them  to  a  new  text,  tiluek's  I'xraiuu  c  Ti.sht-  is 
such  a  pa.stiec'io  in  whith  the  coni])<iser  used  the 
l>e»t  arias  of  operas  previously  written  by  him. 
Handel  mads  liberal  use  of  this  inartistic  device, 
e\eii  in  some  of  bis  best  works.  Thus  the  fa* 
mous  ehorus  from  the  Meaitiah,  "For  unto  us  a 
i-tiild  is  horn."  is  not  orifjinal.  hut  the  music  is 
taken  iiot«'  for  note  from  a  madrigal  composed 
by  Handel  himself  JB  1718  to  a  text  representiug 
a  jealous  lover. 

PA8T0,  pSs^.  The  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Department  of  Cauca, 
Colombia,  near  the  border  of  Ecuadnr.  and 
120  miles  northeast  of  Quito  (Map:  Colondiia, 
B  3).  It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  8650  feet 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcano  of  the  same  name.  The  town  is  well 
con.'^t ructed,  with  tiruad,  wtdl-paved  streets,  and 
many  fine  private'  residences.  It  is  an  episcopal 
seat  with  a  seminury  and  coUeffiate  institute.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woolen  Msokets,  hats,  and 
certain  kinds  of  decorated  pottery.  It  maintains 
a  regular  trade  with  Ecuador.  Its  population  is 
about  10,000.  I'asto  was  founded  by  order  of 
Pizarro  in  li>;iU.  It  was  twice  burned  during  the 
wars  of  independence  ami  ruined  by  an  earth* 
quake  in  1827.  in  which  10,000  people  perished, 

PASTON  LETTERS.  The  correspondence  of 
the  Paston  family  in  Norfolk,  including  over 
1100  letters,  together  with  a  few  iState  pai>ers 
whidi  CMBO  Into  the  family'^  |>os!u>H!«ion.  The 
letters  cover  th«  ysars  1422-1509  and  arc  of  the 
utmost  vahM  as  aiToidlng  us  our  only  glimpse 
into  the  public  and  private  life  of  (he  time  in  all 
its  phases.  They  were  first  publii^hed  by  Sir 
John  Fenn  in  five  volumes  (London.  1787-1823), 
the  last  volume  appearing  by  another  hand  after 
the  principal  edHorii  death.  The  disappearanoe 
of  tlie  manuscript"*  after  their  piihlioation  nat- 
urally Itfd  to  doulits  as  to  (lieir  L'l'iiuineiieHS. 
Gairdncr  defended  tlieir  autt  n  :  l  y  on  the 
grounds  of  internal  evidence,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  argument  was  oamplet«ly  proved  by 
the  subsequent  reappearance  of  several  volumes 
of  the  lost  manuscripts.  He  also  jm  pared 
an  admirable  (nlition  of  the  letters  in  three  vol- 
umes ( U>mion.  1872-75;  reprint*-*!  in  18J>6),  with 
an  intro«luction  containing  a  full  history  of  the 
Paston  family  in  conneetion  with  the  histoiy  of 
the  time.  This  edition  was  speedily  exhausted 
ami  a  new  one  Viy  the  same  editor,  containing 
Ukj  new  letters*,  appeared  in  four  volumes  (Lon- 
don, 190(M)1). 
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PASTOB  (Lat,  shepherd;  so  called  because 
frequently  seen  near  flocks  of  sheep).  The  pop- 
ular, as  well  ns  the  gcniTii'  naino  of  certain  birds 
of  the  starling  faniily  (Sturnitbc).  They  differ 
from  starling-^  in  the  compressed  and  slightly 
enrred  bill.  In  habits,  aa  m  atnieture  and  food, 
the  group»  are  very  similar.  (See  OXMtcicn.) 
Tlu  v  iiie  confined  to  the  Old  World,  and  i-spe- 
cially  to  the  Orient,  tlitm^'li  uiw  sjK'cit's.  tlit-  rose- 
colored  pastor,  or  riisf-starling  {I'astur  rosvus), 
glossy  black,  with  pink  back  and  abdomen,  ia 
oceuionally  seen  (sometimes  in  Taat  flocks) 
about  the  Aleditprranrnn.  It  is  not  only  a  very 
handsome  bird,  tmt  is  vwy  UMful,  papccially 
where  locusts  occur,  as  the  pastors  cat  the  young 
locusts  greedily,  and  are  fur  this  reason  some- 
times cidled  locnst-birds'  (q.v.).  In  India  the 
species  is  aiuncrous  and  lamiliar,  and  is  ineladed 
with  the  mynas.  See  Plate  of  Lakks  and 
Stakuxos. 

PASTOB,  ptts'tOr^LuDWio  (1854— ).  A  Ger- 
man historian,  born  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Honn,  Berlin,  and  Vienna, 
became  a  lecturer  at  Innsbruck  in  1880,  and  was 
aii[i<)inted  to  a  profettHoriihip  of  history  there  in 
ISHti.  In  the  preparation  of  his  historical  works 
he  made  extensive  research  in  the  archives  of 
Ciennany,  France,  and  Italy,  particularly  those 
of  the  Vatican,  first  made  accessihle  hy  Leo  XIII. 
Hin  chief  puMicatinn  is  hi';  Ccschichtr  dt  r  Papete 
avit  dcm  AuKintmi  dm  M  ild  Uilti  rs  (l.S8t>-!t5;  4th 
cd.,  1 899-1 00 i  ;  ?:nL;lish  trans.,  London.  ISlti  nS), 
an  extensive  and  thorough  history  of  the  Papacy 
from  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Other  volumes 
by  him  are  Die  Kirchlichcn  Kcuniofmbetitrebun- 
gen  tcvhrcnd  der  Regicrung  Karla  V.  (1879),  and 
Kornn}Minih  uz  ilrx  KardiimUt  Contaifilli  vM^ 
rend  seiner  deutachcn  Legation  (1880). 

FASTOBAL  XPIBTLBB.   A  sub-group  in  the 

collection  of  New  Testament  letters  wliieh  in  their 
several  addrc«>ae»  claim  to  have  l>eeu  written  by  the 
Apostle  Paul.  They  comprise  the  following  three 
writings:  I.  Timothy,  XL  TimoUty,  and  Titus. 
They  are  called  Pa*toml  because  <rf  the  rather 
unuHual  character  of  tlu'ir  contents,  as  romparfd 
with  the  Apostle'fS  otiier  It'lttT-*.  I>ein'j  n<i- 
drepsed  to  hil]H'rs  of  the  Apostle,  wlioni  lie  liad 
left  in  parttoral  care  of  certain  fields,  and  whom 
he  wished  in  these  communications  to  instruct 
Kgardiag  the  duties  involved  in  their  charges. 
See  the  articles  on  the  individual  Epistles. 

PABTOBAI.  POETBY  (Lat.  pattoraliH,  re- 
lating to  a  shepherd,  from  pattor,  shepherd; 
connected  with  panci,  to  feed,  pabulum,  food, 
OChureh  Slav.  i>fisa<i,  to  feed.  Skt.  p<l.  to  pro- 
tect). A  kind  of  jHM  iry  in  which  the  incidents, 
thoughts,  an«l  eimit  inns  of  cultivated  society  are 
presented  under  the  disguise  of  rustic  life.  The 
characters  are  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  in  a 
setting  of  vnlh'V  and  hillside,  and  the  usnal  theme 
is  love.  Thid  urtiftcial  literary  gmn-  tlourished 
in  antiquity  and  for  centuries  throughout  West- 
em  Kurope.  The  oldest  extant  forms  are  th« 
idyl  and  the  eclogue,  but  the  pastivrsl  motiye  may 
enter  the  romance  and  the  draTim. 

Anttqi  itt.  Tlic  pastoral  undoubtedly  takes 
its  root  far  back  in  Oreek  literature.  According 
to  .^lianus  (Form  Hlttoria,  x.  18)  its  inventor 
was  Stesicboms  of  Ilimera  in  Rieily  (who  died 
about  n.r.  555)  ;  and  his  subject  was  the  blind- 
ness of  Daphnis,  afterwards  the  typical  love-lorn 
cowherd.  Aeoovdiog  to  the  ancieat  granunariaiiB, 


it  originated  in  the  ruatie  eult  of  Artemis  st 

Syracuse  {SehoUa  upon  Theocritus).  These tiur 

dilions  certainly  point  to  very  old  folksongs  now 
lost.  The  extant  pastoral  dales  from  Theocntiu, 
who  fkmrished  about  B.C.  270  at  the  courts  ol 
SyraoiiBe  and  Alexandria.  To  him  are  attrih* 
uted  thirty^  idyls  (Uttle  pietons  of  life).  «l 
which  ten  arc  strictly  bucolic.  Tlcre  first  ocnu 
Thyrsis.  Titynis.  Corydon,  Damo^tas,  Ditphuis, 
I.ycidiis,  Meiialcas,  and  Amaryllis,  names  since 
made  familiar  to  Western  Europe.  Theocritus 
seemingly  reproduces  the  language  of  the  psss* 
ants,  their  melodies,  superstitions,  and  custom 
of  answering  one  another  in  verse.  His  idyls 
arc  short  descriptive  lyrics  combined  with  little 
dramatic  pieces,  sometimes  comic,  like  the  mimes 
which  had  been  popular  in  Sicily  since  Sophroo 
(about  440  B.a).  The  noet  introdaoeo  himssU 
under  the  name  of  Simichidaa,  and  devotes 
idyl  to  his  patron  Ptolemy  Philadelphuf:  of  Alex- 
andria, and  auoUier  to  lliero  II.  of  Syracuse. 
Theocritus  was  followed  by  two  poets:  Bion  of 
Symma,  known  for  his  beautiful  Lamenl  for 
Adoniti,  and  Mosehus,  author  of  the  atill  moR 
beautiful  Dirnt  for  Bion.  Several  centurie«  later 
au  uukuowu  Greek  writer  tohl  the  utory  of 
Daphnia  and  Chloe  in  prose.  The  theme  of  the 
romance  is  artless  innocence;  its  tone  is  sensuoas 
and  decadent.  The  pastoral  poem  had  already 
been  adapted  to  italv  by  Vergil  (d.  19  &c.). 
However  much  Theocritus  may  hare  idealized  hii 
country  scenes,  he  yet  had  nature  ix'foro  his  eyes. 
The  purely  artificial  pastoral  began  with  V'erjjil, 
who  took  his  notes  not  so  much  from  nature  a« 
from  Theocritus.  Vergil  composed  ten  grscefni 
bucolics,  which  he  called  eeloga  (i.e.  selectiosui). 
1  ;1  i  Theocritus,  he  wove  into  them  incident's 
from  his  own  life.  From  Verpil  the  pastoral 
niotive  >-pread  to  llorncc,  Catullus,  and  other 
Roman  poets,  and  eventually  throughout  Weit- 
em  Butepe. 

Italt.  The  pastoral  of  the  'Renaiss.Tnce  did 
not  spring  from  Verpil  alone.  To  it  c<<ntrilnitpd 
the  pn.Ht(jiirrUr.<i,  love  sonps  with  a  rustic  fi-i 
ting,  which  were  cultivated  in  various  countries 
of  Southern  Europe  in  the  thirteeBtll  eintuiy. 
They  especially  flourished  in  Provenea,  as  earlr 
as  the  twelfth  century,  whence  they  were  larj^lr 
diffused.  They  Mere  in  no  way  connected  with 
Vergil,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  their  source  in 
folk-song.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  t»e 
streams  of  influenoe — ^the  native  and  the  daatie 
— united  to  form  the  modem  pastoral.  The  Ver* 
pilian  revival  first  took  the  form  of  allegories, 
in  whicli  tlie  learned  addressed  Latin  epistles  to 
one  amdlier  under  pastoral  names.  Ki!(»jii<"= 
of  this  kind  passed  between  Dante  and  Giovanni 
del  Virgilio,  professor  of  Latin  at  Bolopis 
(about  1320).  Dante  figures  as  Titynis  and  his 
friend  as  Mopsus.  Petrarch  (l.'K)4-74)  also  com- 
posed a  pastoral  in  twelve  eclomies,  in  which  hr 
worked  out  an  elaborate  allegorr.  I^ote  ' 
Petrarch  thus  mark  the  reappearance  of  \  ^, 
as  a  literaiy  force.  Boccaccio  (I.'tI.3-76)  Mead* 
the  sneient  and  the  indigenous  pastoral  Bs 
wrote  Latin  eelopues  murh  in  the  manner  of  his 
great  compjitriot-s.   U'ni  Anirtn  (1342)  is  the  first 

Cnstoral  romance  in  the  vernacular.  He  took  ■« 
is  model  the  song-fable  in  which  proee  is  em- 
ployed for  the  narrative  and  verse  fair  the  mxpiK*- 
sion  of  the  fecHnirs.  Under  the  names  r.iTe<T^<' 
and  Fiammetta  Boccaccio  veiled  his  passion  for 
Bfaria,  natural  daughter  of  Kiag  Bobert  «f 
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Nfiples.  The  Ameto,  with  its  disguised  poraonal 
liiatory  and  cross-loves,  is  the  pratotypc  ot  tho 
later  Italian  pastoral  romances,  of  which  a  fa< 
mom  «peciineii  j«  the  Aroadia  (1604)  by  Jaoopo 
SuutMEsro.  Another  upeet  of  tlie  pastonu, 
which  in  liH  rl  is  found  in  IVtrareh,  was  rendered 
by  Mantuaii  (d.  iiilii).  Him  ruslics  were  made  a 
medium  for  fierce  satire  on  women,  tlie  Court,  and 
the  Church.  Attention  luis  already  been  called 
to  the  dramatic  element  in  the  pastoral  as  early 
aa  Theocritus.  When  the  popularity  of  the 
m^diirval  mystery  play  \h''^>i\\  to  wane,  the  pas- 
toral drama,  easily  expanded  from  the  eclogue, 
was  one  of  the  forms  that  took  its  place.  Even 
in  Boceaedo^  Ninfale  Fietolano  the  jtastural  be- 

Ku  to  aMume  a  dramatie  tuni.  But  the  first 
tinctive  |»stoTal  drama  is  the  Orfeo  of  Po* 
liziano,  a  sort  of  opera  driven  at  ^^nntua  in  1171- 
It  is  founded  on  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eiiry- 
dice.  During;  the  next  century  many  similar 
pastorala  were  produced  at  the  Italian  courts. 
By  far  the  best  of  them  ta  the  Am  into  of  Tasso, 
performed  at  Ferrura  in  1573.  Equally  well 
known  in  its  own  time  was  the  Paitor  Fido  of 
Guarini  (1500). 

Spain.  In  the  Spanish  Peninsula  the  native 
pastoral  eongS  counted  for  much  more  than  elae- 
iriMXe.  Aa  early  «■  1300  the  ^tourelle  was 
eoltmited  at  the  Court  of  Dom  IKiux,  King  of 
Portugal.  And  in  Spain  proper  the  Christmas 
mystery  play,  performed  by  real  shepherds,  was 
in  fact  a  pastoral.  The  way  was  thus  prepared 
for  Joan  de  la  Encina  (d.  1534),  who,  beeidee 
tiaittlatiiig  Vergfl'k  eclogues,  eotnpoaed  pastoral 
piecpfl  for  recital  before  audiences  at  the  house 
of  the  Duke  of  Alba.  To  this  time  belong  also 
tho  [)a.stt»ral  lyries  by  (Jarcilaso  (d.  1536),  one 
of  Spain's  greatest  poets.  Under  Italian  in- 
fluences, the  pastoral  romance  made  its  appear- 
anee  with  the  Ifefttna  e  Ifopa  (Girl  and  Maiden) 
of  the  Portuguese  Bibeiro  ( d.  1650 ) .  It  wan  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  famous  Diana  (1.'>r)R1  of 
Hontemayor,  a  Portuguese  by  birth  who  choice  to 
write  in  Spanish.  For  Spain  the  pastoral  senti- 
ment received  its  most  refined  expression  in  Cer- 
vantee,  in  his  OaJatea  {16S4)  and  the  etoefaig 
chapters  of  Dan  Quixote  (1016). 

Fk.\.nci£  and  (5krm.\ny,  In  Southern  France 
the  pa.-itoral  love  .soiij;  goes  back  to  the  twelfth 
century.  At  the  outset  this  kind  of  poetry  be- 
longed to  the  country  folk,  who  sang  it  espeeially 
in  May,  but  as  early  as  Marcabru  the  pastoral 
is  already  an  artistic  form  and  becomes  stereo- 
typed. A  knipht.  ha|ii>erinf,'  to  come  where  a 
shepherdess  is,  makes  love  to  her,  but  he  is  usual- 
ly dismissed.  This  is  the  theme  of  all.  No  pas- 
toral* of  genuinely  popular  deslni  have  wa- 
Tived.  The  pastoral  soon  appeared  in  Northern 
France.  From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  French  pantnrrlr  ptron;.'ly  influenced 
that  of  Provence.  The  sheplierd  Ilobin  or  Robert 
was  adopted  in  the  South,  and  Marion,  too.  The 
old  theme  blooms  charmingly  in  the  Jeu  de  Robin 
et  de  Marion  (c.  1283)  by  Adam  de  la  Halle. 
Though  the  song  fable  of  Aucas/rin  et  \icolette 
(c.12'25)  contains  delightful  rustic  scenes,  it 
is  hardly  a  true  pastoral.  During  the 
stxIaeDth  eentury  the  pastoral  disguise  was 
sometimes  employed  by  the  poets.  CHtaient 
Marot  (d.  IS44)  addressed  an  eclogne  to  the 
King,  in  which  he  de-^cribed  the  course  of 
his  life  under  the  symbol  of  the  four  seasons. 
The  pastotal  ideal,  cnfoiMd  by  tnuulatiow  of 


the  Italian  Arcadia,  the  Spani^ih  /ff  ni  ?,  nnd  the 
Ureek  Dapkniat  and  Chloc,  culminated  iu  the 
Aatr^  (1010-26)  of  Honors  d'l'rif6,  an  immense 
prose  romance.  Mere  the  buooiic  life  reached  its 
extreme  ideal&ati<m.  The  nymphs  appear  in 
gilded  buskins,  nrms  adorned  with  bracelets,  and 
heads  covered  with  garlaiid.H  of  pearls.  From  the 
AsliTcf  the  pastoral  made  its  into  (iermany, 
where  it  tlouristaed  for  more  than  a  century.  Of 
the  German  pastorals  may  be  cited  the  Uercynia 
of  Opitz  (1622),  the  Duphni«  (1754)  and  the 
Idyllen  (1756)  of  Gessner,  the  Lui»c  (17U5)  of 
Voss,  and  Goethe's  Ilrntuinn  und  Dorothea 
(  1797),  in  which  the  idyl  returned  to  the  truth- 
fulness and  simplicity  of  Theocritus. 

Eholand.  Before  the  sixteenth  oentuiy  then 
was  nothing  beyond  the  reallstie  treatment  of  the 
shepherd  scenes  in  the  religious  drama,  and 
Robyne  and  Makync  of  Robert  ileur^son  (d. 
1506?),  written  in  the  Scotch  dialect.  The  pas- 
toral on  the  Continental  model  made  its  first 
English  appearanee  in  the  sis  dull  eclogues  of 
Alexander  Barclay  (d,  l.'5r)2).  They  clo.nely  re- 
seuible  the  work  of  Mantuan.  In  1oIj3  appeared 
eight  equally  dull  eclogues  by  Harnabe  Googc. 
To  Tottei's  ili^tcctlany  (1757)  Surrey  contrib- 
uted two  beautiful  pastoral  songs  in  tlie  Italian 
manner.  The  important  date  for  the  English 
pastoral  is  1579,  when  Edmund  Spettser  pttb- 
li-shed  the  f!h>phrrd's  CiiletuUtr.  In  twelve  ec- 
logut  s  uuder  this  .title,  Speuuer  handles  the  lead- 
ing motives — allegory,  satire,  and  love.  During 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  Enslish  litera* 
tnra  became  saturated  with  pastoral  sentiment. 
In  all  the  grcit  writers  lived  the  iniape  of  a 
'golden  world'  somewhere  in  Arcadia  or  the 
Forest  of  Ardt-n.  The  ])a,storul  poem  was  culti- 
vated in  many  lyrics,  of  which  may  be  cited  Mar- 
lowe's Pasaionate  Shepherd;  and  iu  many  col- 
lections, as  Britannia'i  Paatorala  of  William 
Browne  and  the  Eclogues  of  George  Withers. 
Of  romances  inspired  originally  by  Italy  and 
Spain,  the  roost  typical  is  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Arcadia  (1590),  which  had  many  imitatora. 
Then  was,  moreover,  another  large  group  of 
romanoen,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Bobert 
Greine  and  Thomas  Iy>dge,  the  authors  re*?per- 
tively  of  Mrnaphrm  (1580)  and  Unsnhtid  I  ir)!>0  |. 
Undying  eharni  wa.s  given  to  the  pastoral  ideal 
by  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Shakespeare,  in 
The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  The  Sad  Shepherd, 
and  At  You  Like  It.  A  generation  later  Milton 
placed  the  masque  in  an  exquisite  pastoral  set- 
ting and  composed  his  great  dirge  in  the  manner 
of  Moschus  {Comua  and  Lyctdaa).  After  Milton 
the  English  pastoral  fell  into  sad  ways.  The 
pastorals  of  Pope  and  Ambrose  Philips— each 
published  In  174K^-are  utterly  conventional. 
Their  imagery,  when  not  borrowed,  is  either 
falt^  or  AO  general  as  to  convey  nothing.  In 
ridicule  of  Philips,  John  Gay  professed  to  depict 
rustic  life  with  the  gilt  off.  Uis  Bhepherd'a  Week 
(1714>  probably  eomes  somewhera  near  eountiy 
manners.  William  Shenstone  wrote  several 
pretty  ballads,  in  which  appear  Strephon  and 
Chloe.  We  come  to  something  better  in  .Mian 
Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd  (1728),  a  genuine 
picture  of  Scotch  rural  life.  Later  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  pastoral  was  fused  with  other 
forms  of  descriptive  poetry  and  hardly  existed 
an  an  in<lepen(lent  species.  The  pastoral  ele- 
ments may,  however,  be  uncovered.  For  example^ 
the  summooa  from  the  dty  to  the  eouatry,  so  n»- 
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qiunt  in  Ciowper,  is  a  motive  ol  Spenser.  And 
tne  lyrics  of  Bums,  many  of  tiiem,  are  tMurtorsl 

songs.  The  Vcrgilian  type  of  pii^tornl  has  ho- 
conic  thoroughly  discredited.  But  i^vvcrul  of 
tho  greatest  Kiiglish  poet«  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuiy  drew  upon  the  iStcUiAn  idylists.  There  they 
found  truth,  grace,  and  charm.  The  two  finest 
dirp:cs  since  Milton — Shelley's  .(■f-  rfTiv  nnd  Ar- 
nold's Thi/mi.s — go  hack,  to  15i<)n  and  Mosclius>, 
Pastoral  thoiiu's  wore  beautifully  rendered  by 
Landor  in  some  of  his  Uellenics  (1847),  for  ex- 
ample "Tlit;  Iluiuadryad."  Theocritus  w  easily 
dincovcred  in  Tennyson's  Dora  and  The  JfiUer's 
Daughter. 

Hiiu.iocK.M'ii  V.  ^laterial  for  the  history  <  f  Ihe 
pantoral  in  Hcattt'red.  Consult:  Lang,  Tlwocitt us, 
Hion,  and  Mochua,  "tiolden  Treasury  Series" 
(Ltmdon  and  New  York,  1880)  i  (Mspara.  Oe- 
sekteAfe  der  ifatimiat^en  lAttemtw  (Berlin, 
1885-88)  ;  b<^tter  in  the  translation  of  Zinparelli, 
atoria  dt'lla  lettcrutura  xtaliana  (Turin,  IHSO- 
91)  ;  Warren,  History  of  the  Xovel  (New  York. 
1896)  i  Dunlop,  Hutory  of  iYose  FiotUm  (1888) : 
Herford,  Spender:  8heph«rd*»  Cahndur  <ib., 
18f>5)  ;  Chambers.  Enfllinh  Pastorals  (ib.,  1896)  ; 
Stcihiian.  Victorian  I'orts  (ib..  1887)  ;  Smith, 
'  Pastoral  Influence  in  the  English  Drama."  in 
the  Fublioationa  of  the  Modem  Languaftts  Asao- 
eiatton  (Baltimore,  1897);  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  PsovEWCAt,  FncitCH,  and  Spam- 
istt  LnTKATims;  and  the  writers  mentioned  in 

thi-^  nrtirlr, 

PASTORAL  STAFF.    .'=ioe  Cho.sieb. 

PASTOKAL  SYMPHONY,  TiiK,  or  Reool- 
LECTIO.N8  or  COIMUY  LiKK.     The  title  of  Ikit- 

hoven's  sixth  symphony',  F  major,  opus  08, 
written  in  the  country  bi  1807,  and  produced 

DefcmlKT  22.  1808,  at  Vienna  in  the  Au  der 
\\  leii  Tlieulre.  It  behm^  to  Beethoven's  so- 
called  second  perii>il.  ami  n  pr^'scnttttive  of  the 
Iree,  jtiyous  music  which  characterizes  hie  com- 
positions of  ths  years  1800-16.  See  BneraovBif. 

PASTORELS  fOF.  /x/s/.-n?,  Fr.  pastoral, 
from  Lat.  pastoralts,  relating  to  a  shepherd). 
A  name  given  to  certain  difiorderly  bands  which 
appeared  in  France  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  eenturies.  Th^  were  recruited  from 
the  lower  ordi  r^  of  iety,  including  many  sln-p- 
herds,  whenec  tlie  iiaiiio.  In  the  year  a 
certain  Jacob,  who  claimed  to  be  I/Ord  of  Hun- 
gary, and  ih  commonly  Icnpwn  as  Jacob  of  Uun» 
gsry,  appeared  as  their  leader  in  Flanders.  He 
was  an  unprincipled  adventurer  and  fanatic,  but 
an  able  tnnn.  The  King,  Louis  IX,  (Saint 
l.,oui«),  was  ttii  ii  ill  the  Ea.st.  eiiLM;.'<'d  in  tin-  dis- 
astrous Seventh  Cni»*ade,  nnd  tlif  iiret^vdiiig  year 
had  heen  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans. Jacob  preached  that  God  had  rcjecte<l 
nrlwws  and  the  mighty  and  would  free  the  Holy 
Land  by  me.uH  <if  ihv  <i>ininon  jieoplf.  Ho 
claimed  to  have  sp««cial  jtvelations  nnd  assumed 
eccelesisstical  functions.  He  formed  his  fol- 
lowers in  well-orpuiized  companies,  and,  osten- 
sibly on  the  way  to  'Palestine,  they  began  to 
overrun  the  f.iiinlrv  The  true  elm  meter  of  the 
movement  soon  Utaiue  evident.  The  rulers  were 
attacked,  property  wa.*<  de^*! roved,  priest:*  and 
Mi'>nk«  were  ninrdererl.  and  the  .Tews  in  partietilar 
suffered  eniel  perseeution.  Tlie  di'*ordeT!<  were 
ultimately  niit  down  with  a  firm  hand.  .Taenb 
was  killed  while  haranguing  a  crowd  in  Paris, 
«r,  aeoording  to  another  aeeonnt,  in  a  coniliet  at 


Bourges.  Smnty  years  later,  under  Philip  v., 
similar  disorders  broke  out  under  the  same  pre- 
text. Thene  bands  of  Pasturels  ultimately  t!ir..it- 
cntni  tu  attack  Avignon,  when  the  Pope,  Juha 
XXIL,  excommunicated  them,  and  the  nmrsfhsl 
of  t 'in-.-iisso!K.  disjH-rsed  them  with  an  azny. 

PASTOE,  JFII>0.    See  QUABIKI. 

PASTO'BIUS,  Fasncia  Dakikl  (ie6I-171»L 

An  American  colonist,  liorn  at  S^onimerhausrn,  in 
Franconia,  Germany.  Having  jumcd  the  Sxul^ 
of  Friends  while  in  Euj,'land.  where  he  met  Wil- 
liam Pcnn,  Pastoriiis,  in  1((83,  led  a  party  of 
German  and  Dult  h  .Mennonites  to  the  new  colony 
of  fSnusylTania^  where  they  founded  tn^rman- 
town.  He  waa  a  man  of  noble  character  and 
deep  learning,  and  exerted  great  inllu*'n<  i-  among 
his  countrymen.  Five  years  aiii  r  hi-  arrival  in 
America  he  signed  a  protest  iddr.-Mil  to  the 
Friends'  yearly  meeting  in  Burlington,  J., 
which  eharaeterind  slavery  as  unchristian.  Thi* 
protest  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  formal  plea 
for  emancipation  made  in  America,  and  i.n  the 
subject  of  W  hittier's  '  I'ciins^  Ivania  Pilgrim." 
Whittier  ali*o  tran^iated  the  Lutin  ode  to  pos- 
terity which  Pa$>torius  preflsed,  to  the  German- 
town  book  of  records.  Among  6is  other  writingi 
is  an  intereeting  Gcographknl  DeneriptUm  of 
P*  niisi/h  fiitiii,  first  published  under  thi'  titli% 
LinisUuidtffe  geograplUache  lieachreibung  der  al- 
lerlctzt  erfmdmmk  Provmtz  Penmtjfttaitim 
(1100). 

PASTU&AOB  (OF.  pasturage,  Fr.  pdturtipe, 
from  OF.  pasturcr,  Fr.  initurvi\  from  .ML.  /-i* 
turare,  to  pasture,  from  Lat.  paaturu,  fevdttig, 
pasture,  f rmu  paaci,  to  feed ;  connected  wiUl 
paster,  shepherd,  pabulum,  foo<l,  OChurch  Slsr. 
paaaU,  to  feed,  8kt.  pi,  to  protect).  Tn  hw, 
the  right  of  one  who  is  not  the  owiht  of  l.md  to 
put  his  cattle  and  sheep  on  ouch  land  to  feed 
there,  in  England  the  strips  of  wa.ste  land  be- 
tween inckwed  fields  and  the  public  highw^ 
are  ptesomed  to  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  in- 
closed land,  subject  to  the  right  of  pass.i!j<-  in  tV.. 
public,  and  he  can  pasture  his  own  eattU-  iIht'-. 
and  pri'\cnt  others  from  doin;,'  sd.  I'a-turage 
is  one  of  the  rights  in  'common'  in  many  com- 
munities in  Great  Britain.  The  right  is  seldom 
separated  from  the  ownership  of  the  land  it^wlf 
in  the  I'nitcd  States.    See  CoMMO.'v,  Te.na.'»ct 

PASTU&Ef  PASTUBAaS.  The  word  pas- 
ture sIgniAea  fn  fta  widest  sense  land  for  the 

grazing  of  domestic  animals;  in  its  limited 
sense,  the  inclosed  lot  or  meadow  found  on  near- 
ly ev  'ry  farm  in  which  the  st<«  k  feeds  on  'i» 
growing  herbage.  The  word  pasturage  also  has 
two  dilTerent  meoningSi  being  umhI  in  the  ene 
sense  for  thn  growing  gnas  and  other  green 
plants  eaten  Ify  stock,  and  in  the  other  ss  s 
synonym  for  pasture.  P.islure  is  here  used  in  its 
limited  sin-^e.  and  pasturage  as  meaning  the 
growing  j^^rass  .md  herbage  on  which  stoek  ffed^^ 
The  area  of  the  ranges,  those  great  natursl  pes- 
tures  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Oreat  ^ains 
regions,  is  decreasing  as  the  land  i-"*  being  broucht 
imder  cultivation  by  settlers.  The  pampas  ef 
South  .America,  and  to  s^noc  i  \tcnt  the  steppes  tyi 
Asia. are  vast  natursl  feeding-ground*  e«>mr*p«»nd- 
inff  to  our  ranges.  Sometimes  the  dilTervnt  kind* 
of  farm  animals  are  confine*!  in  one  ineloKure.bat 
most  farmers  have  a  separate  pasture  for  swne. 
Hones  and  enttk  an  geneially  paattired  t^ 
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gethcr,  although  they  sometimes  annoy  and  in- 

t'ure  each  other.  Sheep  i^azc  much  closer  than 
orses  and  cattle,  and  >o  place  tlif  lallor  at  a 
disadvantage  when  pastured  with  them,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  ueeful  in  keeping 
down  certain  weeds  which  hordes  and  cattle  do 
not  eat.  A  dairy  herd  is  always  most  prulitubly 
]>ustiiriHl  liy  itself.  In  the  Unitni  States,  ami  in 
all  countries  where  new  lands  are  brought  into 
eultivation,  the  native  prairie  is  often  used  fur 
]Nuitnicn»  while  in  older  oountriee  or  kmg-aet* 
tied  n0onfl  the  cultiTated  eoil  ie  laid  down  to 
j.'ni«s  for  thin  purpose,  \ative  grasses  are  hardy 
and  adapted  to  tite  pn^vHiliug  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate,  »o  that  when  they  are  used  the 
element  of  uncertainty  is  entirely  eliminated. 
Ihuturing  more  stock  than  can  he  well  fed  in  a 
pasture  of  this  kind  has  the  effect  of  killing 
out  the  grasses  and  encouraging  the  growth  of 
weeds,  csprrially  duriiij,'  tinii's  nf  dnnight.  Occa- 
sional light  applications  of  well-rotted  barnyard 
manure,  followed  by  a  thorough  harrowing,  tn 
very  bMieflcial  when  the  aod  ba«  beoome  «npro* 
duetivtt  and  hard.  The  ear*  of  native  paaturei 
further  requiros  that  the  weeds  be  always  kept 
down  and   that   hardv   tame  or  wild  grasses 

be  sown  oo  plaeee  wliefe  the  «od  ie  booming 
bare. 

The  practice  of  laying  down  land  to  pasture 
ia  common  in  all  farming  regions,  and  often 
forms  a  part  of  the  crop  rotation.  Pastures  on 
riiltivatcd  land  intended  for  only  a  f<  \v  years  are 
called  temporary  pasture;*,  and  those  for  a  long 
■eriea  of  jeare  permanent  pastures.  In  starting 
paatutea  on  cultivated  land  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant requisite  is  a  ffood  condition  of  the  solL 
The  kinds  of  soil  I)t-.t  adapted  for  pastures  are 
loams  a!i«l  ilays,  while  loose,  sandy,  and  gravelly 
soils  are  entirely  unsuitable  in  this  coniuition. 
Before  the  land  is  seeded  down  the  soil  is  brou^iht 
to  the  best  possible  condition  of  cultivatii>n  and 
fertility,  and  if  the  natural  drainage  is  inade- 

S[uate  artiflcial  drains  are  laid.  A  high  state  of 
ertility  is  comhu  ive  to  a  luxuriant  ^'rowth  of 

frasii  and  a  rapid  formation  of  a  gooii  sod.  A 
eavy  dressing  of  barnyard  manure  is  well 
adapted  to  grass  lands,  because  it  not  only  fur- 
nlshee  all  the  neeenary  elements  of  plant  food, 
but  also  hns  a  l)f  n<'flf  ial  cfTopt  on  thf»  mrrhanical 
condition  of  tlie  snij.  Tt  is  pieferahle  to  lay 
land  down  to  pasture  after  a  hoed  crop  like  eoni, 
whicii  leaves  tbo  soil  in  a  good  condition  of  tilth 
and  comparatively  f  ri<e  from  w<  eds.  The  nethods 
of  preparing  the  soil  and  sowin;.'  tlie>  grafw  see<l 
are  the  same  in  pasture-makiiijj;  as  in  laying 
down  land  to  j^'rass  for  a  meadow  (q.v 

The  choice  of  grasses  depends  largely  up<in  the 
conditions  of  climate  and  soil.  On  ordinary  soils 
in  regions  where  the  rainfall  is  generally  suffl- 
dent.  Kentucky  blue  gram  (Poa  }>ra(en«ie),Cana> 
da  blue  grass  {Pna  rawprrssKi) .  tall  fescue  (Ff«- 
fMoa  elatior),  red  top  ( .1  r/ro.vM.s  i  iitejariM),  per- 
ennial rye  grass  (Ijolium  iicriniv).  orrhard 
grass  {liactylU  j/lomeratn ) ,  and  red  and  white 
clover  form  a  good  mixture  for  pastures.  Red 
topi,  alsike  clover,  erei^ing  bent  grass  (Agrostis 
tttiomfera) ,  and  perennial  rye  grass  are  grown 
in  wet  pastures,  and  red  fe^eiie  {F'sImiii  rttlirn), 
red  top,  Kentwky  blue  gra»s.  and  wliit«  elover 
in  pastures  on  light  sandy  soils.  In  the  Southern 
States,  Bermuda  grass  {Cynodmk  Daetylon)t 
carpet  ffraaa  (f^sspalum  f>Iaiioa«te},  large  water 
gnaa  (FBapoliini  dUattttmn)^  and  Texas  blue 


grass  {Pon  ai(irh>iif(  rn)  arc  valunWo  pasture 
granges.  Tiiiiulhy  il'hU'uin  /;/(i(r  a,s<  ) ,  an  ex<'<d- 
lent  liay  grass,  is  often  so«n  for  pasture,  hnt  it 
is  rather  subject  to  injury  by  the  traiupliog  of 
atodc  and  close  grazing,  and  it  does  not  form 
a  good  turf.  Unlike  the  course  purHue<I  for 
meadows,  in  selw:ting  pasture  grasses  those  spe- 
cies urtr  s()uj,'lit  wliicli  furnisli  a  succession  of 
gr»"t  ii  forap'  throughout  the  muauii.  For  tem- 
porarv  pa^itur^  annual  and  biennial  crops  and 
shortlived  grasses  are  suitable,  but  for  perma> 
nent  pastures  perennial  and  good  turf-naking 

species  are  required. 

Many  farmers  grow  forage  crops  near  their 
pastured  to  feed  to  the  stock  during  times 
of  drought,  to  prevent  injury  being  done  by  too 
close  cropping.  The  droppings  of  the  stock  are 
not  sulTicient  to  keep  up  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  hence,  as  mentioned  atiove,  top  drt^sings  of 
barnyard  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers  are 
applied  to  supply  the  deflcienoy.  The  droppings 
OI  cattle  ougnt  to  be  broken  up  and  scatteml 
over  the  ground.  Harrowing  a  pasture  in  the 
spring  admits  heat  and  light  into  tlie  soil  and 
favors  the  growth  of  grassi>-,  und  leguminous 
plants.  WeeiLn  sltould  never  be  allowed  to  grow 
m  pastures,  and  the  coarsest  ami  ranloest  grast 
should  l>c  mowed  once  or  twice  each  year.  Re- 
seeding  old  pastures  is  usually  not  so  profitable 
as  breaking  an<"i  working  up  the  s<kI  aiwi  growing 
a  few  crops  before  the  laud  is  again  seedcii  duwji. 
An  abundance  of  pure  water  in  pastures  is  a 
prime  necessity.  A  few  trees  on  the  nighest  points 
where  the  stock  can  find  cool  shade  are  of  great 
benefit.  A  paddock  is  a  small  pasture  generally 
located  near  the  bams.   Compare  Mkadow. 

PAVAOO'lVXA.  A  name  formerly  applied 
to  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  South 
American  continent,  extending  from  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  indefinitely  northward  to  about  the 
38tb  parallel  of  south  latitude,  in  its  prcaent 
use,  tliough  the  name  has  no  political  signifi- 
cance, it  is  generally  restricted  to  the  region  ly- 
ing east  of  the  Andes  and  south  of  the  Rio  Negro 

(.Map  Argentina.  II  13).  The  name  is  supposed 
to  be  derivt*d  from  the  Spanish  word  yata<j6n,  a 
'large  foot,'  in  allusion  to  the  large  footprints 
found  by  the  first  explorers;  but  it  may  also 
ettme  from  the  Quiehuft  word  pataeuna,  meaning 
'terraws.'  The  region  was  visited  by  various 
Spanish  and  English  explorers  after  it  was  first 
8e<-n  by  Magellan  in  1520.  It  remained  un- 
clainu'ii  by  any  country  until  1881,  when  it  was 
incorporated  into  Argentina,  while  the  strip  west 
of  the  Andes  was  given  up  to  Chile.  The  latter 
portion  now  constitutes  the  Chilean  Territory  nf 
Magallanes  (q.v  ),  and  Patagonia  proper  consist* 
of  the  Argentine  Territories  of  l^io  Negro,  ("'hu- 
but.  and  Santa  ("ruz  (qtjv.L 

BiOLioGBAPHY.  Musters,  At  Uome  with  the 
Pata^oniaM  (London,  1871);  Beerbohm,  Wat^ 
dcringa  in  Patagonia  (ib.,  1878)  ;  Dixie,  .4<T0Sa 
Patagonia  (ib.,  1880);  Milanesio,  La  Patagonia 
(Huenos  Ayres,  18J)8)  ;  Carbajal.  La  Patagonia 
(Turin,  1899-1000)  ;  Morefio,  Explorations  in 
Patagonia  (Ixindon.  1890);  Marin  Vicuna,  Al 
imvcB  de  ia  Patagonia  .  .  .  (Santiago, 
1901)  ;  Campbell,  Through  Patagonia  (Tendon, 
1901)  ;  Priohard,  Through  the  Heart  ,,f  Pal,!- 
gonia  (ib.,  1002).  See  Abqentima;  Ciiilk;  and 
for  the  inhabitanta,  Tkhccijohbs. 

PATAGOSIAV  OAVT.  See  G^vr. 
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PATALA,  p&'Ui'lii.  lu  Hindu  mythology,  the 
miiiif  of  a  series  uf  lov\cr  worldi*,  tuch  10,000 
yijamif,  or  luilt's,  in  ilojitli.  According  to  the 
PuranoH  (q.v.),  they  are  usunlly  seven  in  ntiin- 
ber:  Atala,  Vitala,  Sutala,  Kasatala,  Talatnla, 
Mahatala,  and  Patala.  Other  authorities  nwke 
eight:  Patala,  Tala,  Atala,  Vitala,  Tala,  Vidhi- 
Patala,  Snikaia  Bulinii,  and  Vijaja.  Thi'st-  re- 
gions arc  entirely  distinct  from  the  Narakas 
(q.v.),  or  hells,  and  are  inhabited  by  various 
classes  of  senii-divine  beiiwi.  The  soil  is  white, 
black,  purple,  yellow,  sandy,  stonv,  and  golden, 
rrspiH't  ivi-ly,  and  they  are  embpllishcd  with  mn^- 
niliwiit  ualaces,  decorated  wiih  brilliant  jewels, 
and  filled  with  dt-licious  viand^«  nml  wines.  There 
are  in  tb^e  regions  beautiful  grovcn,  and  streams 
and  lakes,  where  the  lolaa  blows,  and  tbe  skies 
are  resonant  with  tbe  songs  of  birds. 

PATAXIPUTBA,  pa't416p3o'tr&.  A  fa- 
mous city  of  ancient  India,  and  the  capital  of 
tbe  Kingdom  of  Jdagadba.  It  was  jrituated  at  tbe 
junetkm  of  the  Son  (Sanskrit  SOkm,  daadieal 

Emnniiltoas)  Kiver  with  t!ic  (Jan^'is.  It  seeniH, 
therefore,  to  luive  stood  near  th<;  site  of  llie  nio*l- 
em  city  of  Patna.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
Nanda  and  Mauiya  dyiuuttes,  and  is  famous 
at  the  residenee  of  M^^uthenes  (q.v.)  during 
his  stay  in  India.  It  was  also  calleJ  Pusbpapura 
and  Ktisuiiia]iura,  both  tcruiu  utcauing  'Flower 

Cii:  • 

PAT''A1CAB>  (East  Indian  name).  A  species 
of  sailing  Tessel  or  boat  used  along  the  ooast  of 

India,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay.  It 
is  of  the  grab  (q.v.)  type,  is  fast,  and  has  a 
large  carrying  capacity,  it  was  formerly  much 
U8«4  for  carrying  despatcbes,  but  steam  vessels 
haw  now  superseded  ft  in  this  work. 

PATAN",  p&  tfin',  or  PATTAN.  .\  town  in 
the  State  of  Baroda,  India,  55  milcii  northwest  of 
Alunedabad  (Map:  India,  £  3).  It  eontains 
over  a  hundred  Jain  temples,  and  is  celebrated 
for  it«  collections  of  Jain  manuscripts.  It  oecu* 
pies  the  site  of  .\nhilvaila,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  (iujarati  kingdom,  renowned  fur  its  beau- 
tifully s(iili>tured  buildings,  which  was  cap- 
tured by  Mahmud  of  Qbasni  in  1024.  Popula* 
tion.  in  1001,  31,402. 

FATAir.  A  town  in  Qujarmt,  India.  6m 
Souxsja. 

PATAJI^7ALI,  pA-tan'j&-1«.  (Probably  sec- 
ond century  in.)  Tiie  founder  of  the  Yoga 
(q.v.)  t^vrtitm  of  Hindu  philosophy.  There 
mn-ms  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
actually  composed  the  YdgtkMtroB  (edited  and 
translated  by  Kajendralala  Hitra,  Calcutta, 
ISS.'I),  which  formulate  the  principle'  of  the 
Vopi  philosophy.  Ho  is  generally  rejrarded, 
proliably  corr«tly,  as  the  author  of  the  .\lah(:~ 
bh&9ya  '  [ediU'il  by  l^ielhorn,  3  vols.,  Itombay, 
1878-8.">),  a  commentary  on  the  Vdrttikas,  or  Kx- 
planatinns,  of  Katyajana  (q.v.),  wliieh  form  in 
their  turn  a  commentary  on  the  f;rnmmar  of 
Panini  (q.A*. ).  ronsult:  (Jurhc,  SAriikhifa  und 
Yoga  (Strassburg,  IB9G)  ;  Miiller,  His  HytievM 
of  Indian  PhiUMoghv  (New  York,  180»). 

PATAP'SCO.  A  rivi  r  of  "M.ir>  l  ind.  entering 
ChoH;ij)eake  Bay  by  a  hirpc  aud  wiUc  estuary  at 
the  head  of  which  stands  Baltimore,  and  which  is 
navigable  for  tbe  largest  ships  (3Iap:  Maiyland, 
M  4).  The  upper  course  of  the  river  is  veiy 
awift  and  furnishes  considerable  watcf  power. 


PATAKINES,  or  PATARENBB,  p&t'4  rto. 

A  name  applied  in  .Milan  in  the  eleventh  century 
to  the  n  II  I  iiiinjj  party,  who  held  their  nuetin:'- 
in  the  I'alariu  or  ragmen's  quarter.  Under  tbe 
leadership  of  Anselm  of  Lucca  and  the  deacon 
Arialdo,  they  took  energetic  8tep«  to  xuppreis 
clerical  concubinage  and  !)imony.  They  wctb 
suj>{K)rted  1\v  t'lr  jui-;..-  Kilt  the  emperors  aii^! 
many  of  the  noi)ility  opjMisi'd  them  forcibly,  and 
as  a  popular  movement  the  Pataria  died  out 
early  in  the  twelfth  century.  Tbe  name  «f 
Patarini  was,  however,  appropriated  Iv  the 
Cathnri  fq  v  )  or  Manieha^an  beretici  of  Nevth- 
cj-n  iiuiy  and  Southern  France. 

FATAS,  pA-tis'  (Alrioaa  name),  XOHXET. 

One  of  tbe  guenons  (Cereopithecus  pata$),  a 
native  of  Senegambia,  distinguished  from  sD 
others  by  its  reddish  color,  and  j/rayish  cheeks 
and  under  parts.  It  is  usiwlly  to  be  seen  is 
menageries,  fiee  GtmoH. 

PATCH.  '^s^.UKL  I  1807-20).  An  .VmeriiMri 
noted  for  various  leats  of  leaping,  lie  was  hum 
in  Rhode  Island,  went  to  sea  in  early  life,  and 
afterwards  settled  at  Peterson,  N.  J.^  where  ke 
was  a  cotton-spinner.  Because  of  his  threats  to 
jump  from  a  hrid),'e  over  the  Passaic  River,  he 
was  finally  plaecd  under  arrcj+t.  A  few  monthi 
afterwards  the  suceessful  pcrformam-e  of  tl*' 
feat  gave  him  such  widespread  notoriety  tiiat  be 
traveled  about,  leaping  from  the  yard-arms  or 
topmasts  of  ships.  He  lost  bis  life  in  makiaga 
jump  of  125  feet  into  the  Goieaee  River  belaw 
tho  full,  .it  r:«v.hcster,  N.  Y. 

PATCHOGUE,  pA-chag'.  A  Tillage  in  SnCoik 
County,  N.  Y.,  55  miles  east  of  New  York  City, 

on  the  shore  of  Great  South  Bay,  and  on  the 
Long  Island  Bailmnd  (Map:  New-  York,  U  5i. 
It  is  popular  a.s  a  place  of  residence  and  as  a 
summer  resort,  and  has  several  hotels,  fiiw 
church  edifices,  a  high  school,  and  d  public  li- 
brary. The  village  has  large  oyster  and  fi'-h 
interests,  ice  and  cold  8toras»*»  plant.  lumSt-r 
yards,  and  manufaetories  of  laee  curtain^.  \'■^'■ 
and  surveyor's  8t«*el  tapes  and  supplies,  it 
incorporated  in  1893.  The  government  is  admin- 
istered by  a  village  ptesidknt,  who  h<^  oOke 
tor  a  year,  and  a  board  of  trustees,  elcrted  on  a 
gen  r  i!  Il  l  I  t     Population,  in  1900,  292(J. 

PATCHOUa.1  (Fr.,  from  the  East  Indtaa 
name).     The    powerfully    odoriferotm  drM 

branches  of  Pogostemun  patchouli  or  Poj;o'-t*'moii 
Heyneanus,  of  the  natural  order  Ijiliiat.i,  which 
first  appeared  in  commerce  in  1S44.  Hie  plant  u 
a  native  of  tbe  Malay  coast,  Ceylon,  Java,  IIm 
neij^hborhood  of  Bombay,  and  probably  abo  ef 
Chma  and  Japan.  Tlie  odor  of  patchouli  »*• 
known  in  Europe  before  the  material  itself  «■« 
introduced,  because  of  its  use  in  ke^-pin^;  uioth; 
out  of  Cashmere  shawls,  hence  ^^uuine  Cash- 
mere shawls  were  known  by  their  scent  until  the 
French  found  the  secret,  and  imported  tbe  liciti> 
In  India,  where  it  is  known  as  puchapat,  it  it 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  f.i:i<  i  hae<o-^.  a-  :i  per- 
fume for  the  hair,  and  for  keeping  insects  from 
linen  and  woolen  artielos.  Patchouli  yield*  br 
distillation  a  peculiar  heavy  brown  oil,'diasgn«- 
ably  odoriferous,  which  requires  extreme  dilutii* 
for  perfumery  puq>osrs. 

pAt6  DB  FOIE  OBAS,  p&U'  d«  fwl  gri 
(Fr.,  paate  of  tU«k  liver).  Sonwtimes  ealW 
'SiiMilmrg  piV  ft  dtoli  gnntly  crtnened  lif  (p 
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cures,  uTi  T,  i  the  name  indicates,  made  of  the 
livers  of  abnormally  fattened  geese  or  ducks. 
Straaahurg  and  Toulouse  are  tlie  chief  places  el 
memifactun.   The  are  exported  to  efery 

part  of  tbe  world,  and  the  trade  amounts  to 
eral  Imndred  thouttaml  dollars  annually.  Th€f 
fowls  are  fed  to  repletion  with  salted  maize,  and 
by  this  means  the  liver  ia  increased  to  the  nn* 
natural  weight  of  two  or  even  three  pounds. 

PATEI*,  })ti't«-l',  Vw&aa  (c.i60.)-7(l) .  A 
French  landscupc  painter,  bont  prohaldy  in  Pi- 
cucdjf.  ii«  ia  aaid  to  have  been  ft  pupil  of  Vouet» 
and  also  to  haTe  ettidied  in  Italy.  He  waa  one  of 

the  many  painters  employed  on  the  Hotel  r>ani- 
bert,  and  on  the  decorations  in  the  T/ouvre.  ilia 
paintings  are  in  tlic  manner  of  Clando  Lorraine, 
and  he  chose  like  subjects— the  ruina  of  old 
buffldings  and  masaes  of  finely  drawn  arehitee- 
tuce,  in  which  he  shows  considerable  variety  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  surrounding  land.-*<Mij)<». 
He  also  had  Claude's  geniuH  for  atrial  perspee- 
tivti  and  One,  glowing  skies.  Their  works  are 
sometimes  con^nnded.  Patel  had  a  son  who 
imitated  hia  father.  The  Louvre  oontaiaa  nv- 
eral  pieturea  1^  the  o1<hr  Patd;  these  include 
*'Expos\ire  of  Moses,"  "Moees  Burying  the  Ej^p- 
tian,"  arul  some  landscapes.  Ttwre  are  otiier 
works  by  him  in  the  ijrovincial  nniseums  of 
Besancon,  Montpellier,  Nantes,  and  MarHeilles. 

PATELIiA  (Lat.,  small  pan  or  dish,  kueepan, 
patella),  or  KllBt*CAP.  A  sesamoid  bone,  devel- 
<^ied  in  the  eommon  tendon  of  tbe  rectua,  oaatiie 
emtemu*,   and   voafiia   tnferNiia  nueelee— the 

great  pxtcnsor  mu'^eles  of  the  leg.  It  is  of 
rfninded.  somewhat  heart-shaped  form,  the  liroad 
end  !  I  II  L'  iireoted  \i[>ward  and  the  ajH'x  down- 
ward. The  anterior  or  external  surface  is  con- 
vex, perforated  by  email  apertures  for  the  en- 
trance of  vessels,  and  marked  ij  rough  longi- 
tudinal 8tria>,  while  the  posterior  or  internal 
surface  is  smooth  and  divide<I  into  two  faceta 
by  a  vertical  ridge,  which  corresponds  and  fits 
into  the  groove  on  the  lower  articulating  surface 
Of  the  femur  or  thigh-bone,  while  the  two  facets 
(of  which  the  outer  ia  the  hnMulMr  and  deeper) 
correspond  to  the  articular  aurfaoe  of  the  two 
condyles. 

This  bone  is  liable  both  to  dislocation  and 
fracture.  Dislocation  is  rare.  It  may  occur 
either  inward  or  outward:  but  it  is  nioet  fre- 
^Uent  in  the  ontwnrd  direction.    The  displaee- 

mcnt  may  be  caiif*ed  either  by  external  violence, 
or  bv  too  siiddcni  contraction  of  tlie  »'Xtensor 
muacles  in  wboee  conjoined  tendon  it  lies,  and 
ia  moat  liable  to  occur  in  knock-kneed,  flabby 

ereoaa.  It  may  he  readily  detected  by  the  limi* 
tion  of  active  motion,  and  by  the  bones  being 
felt  in  its  new  position:  tlie  dislocation  is  nsn- 
ally  capable  of  being  reduced  without  great  dtSi- 
culty. 

Fracture  of  the  patella  may  (like  dislocation) 
be  caused  either  by  muscular  action  or  fa^  ex- 
ternal violence.  Fracture  by  muscular  action  is 
the  more  common,  and  o<>curs  thu.s:  A  per- 
son in  danger  of  fallini:  forw.ird  attempts  to 
recover  himself  by  throwing  the  Inxly  backward, 
and  the  violent  action  of  the  extensors  (chiefly 
tbe  reo<tt«)  snaps  the  patella  across,  the  vjfpa 
fragmpnt  being  drawn  up  the  thigh,  while  the 
lower  portion  is  retained  in  aitu  by  that  p<^rtinn 
of  the  coTiuiion  tendon  which  is  continued  from 
the  patella  to  the  tidltfcls  «f  the  tibia,  and  whldi 


is  culled  the  ligamentum  paiellak  Tbe  oonser^ 
vative  treatment  consists  in  relaxiiig  the  oppos- 
ing muscles  by  raising  the  trunk  and  elightly 

elevating  the  limb,  which  should  be  kept  in  a 
straight  position,  while  fltrap«  and  other  devices 
are  applied  litri  ily  to  the  frai^mcnts  to  secure 
their  close  approximation.  In  con»equenoc  of  t  he 
freat  diOeiaty  of  bringing  the  broken  surfaces 
into  exact  apposition,  it  is  very  difBcult  to  obtain 
bony  reunion  of  the  parts,  and  the  case  generally 
results  either  in  mere  lif^'rimentous  union  or  in 
no  true  union  at  all.  The  practical  results  in 
these  cases  as  regards  the  use  of  the  limb  are 
fairly  satisfactoij,  however. 

I'he  operati%-e  treatment  oonsista  in  cutting 
down  on  the  fragments  and  fasteninp  them  to- 
gether with  catgut,  wire,  or  some  other  form 
of  suture.  It  is  attended  with  remarkably  per- 
fects results,  but  m  not  devoid  of  danger.  A 
measure  intermefliate  between  operative  and  non- 
operative  treatment  eonsiats  in  the  application 
of  hooks  or  other  devices  which  seiM  me  frag- 
ments through  the  skin  and  hold  them  in  apposi- 
tion until  union  has  taken  place. 

PATBLUL  Bee  Lnocr. 

PATEN  (I^t.  jHitcna,  }Mtina,  flat  shallow 
dish,  from  patere,  to  lie  open;  connected  with 
Gk.  wtrapif6»9*,  petannynai,  to  spread  out).  The 
plate  on  which  the  bread  in  the  eucharistic  ser- 
vice is  consecrated,  sometimes  mt^  also  for  the 
distribution  to  tlie  faithful.  In  tin  <  ii;n  1  en- 
turie-s  it  was  of  wood,  glass,  or  the  more  ordi- 
nary metals,  and  underwent  the  Sana  chungen  as 
the  chaUce  (q.v.)»  which  it  accompanied.  As 
early  as  tbe  fourth  century,  however,  patens  were 
often  iijidi  nf  silver  or  pold,  weighing  thirty 
pounds  ttfij  uuire.  These  early  examples  were  of 
large  size  and  called  jiatrtia;  miniaterialet  or 
communioaieg.  The  smaller  patens  {patmm 
parvo!)  for  the  use  of  the  celebrant  at  the  altar 
were  of  far  later  origin.  Special  patens  were 
used  for  the  chrism  in  hapti!>m  and  confirmation 
(/wifcufB  chrianitilifi!  Tifas  were  usually 
circular,  though  later  examples  are  sometimes 
polygonal  or  square.  A  very  few  examj^ea  re* 
main  of  the  Bynntina  and  Romaaeamie  periods* 
of  silver  with  decoration  in  low  relief,  niello,  or 
enamel. 

PATENT,  and  PATENT  LAW  (from  LaL 
pntens,  lying  open,  patent,  pres.  part,  of  pafere, 
to  lie  open;  originally  in  the  phrase  lUter<r  pa- 
ttntea,  letter  patent,  open  letter).  A  patent, 
in  the  most  general  sense,  is  a  letter  patent 
(q.v.),  but  the  term  is  mostly  used  in  the  s{M»oi<lc 
sense  of  a  letter  patent  granted  by  tbe  Govern- 
ment to  secure  to  an  inventor  the  exclusive  right 
to  make,  manufacture,  and  sell  for  a  certain 
period  the  thing  invented  or  di-scovere<l  by  him. 
The  term  patent  law  ia  uavd  to  designate  the  law 
affecting  tne  granting  of  such  letters  patent  and 
their  use,  protection,  etc.  By  the  conunon  law 
an  inventor  has  no  protection  in  the  exchnivn 
u.se  of  his  invention,  and  therefore  all  patent 
law  is  founded  upon  statutes.  The  policy  of  en- 
couraging useful  di-<i>\.Tii's  and  inventions  in 
the  arts  and  industries  by  securing  to  discoverers 
and  inventors  the  exclusive  lieneftts  of  their 
dhooveries  is  an  old  one  among  governments.  It 
was  a  eommon  practice  among  tbe  Tudor  sov- 
ereign* of  Kngland  to  grant  to  inventors  such 
exclusive  privileges.    At  first  the  inventor  was 

zequind  to  uw  lus  inventioa  witliin  the  kfimlnmi 
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•nd  in  some  instances  to  pay  a  tax  to  the 
Crown  or  share  witli  it  tlio  profits  derived  there- 
from. Until  1852  the  British  patent  law  was  re- 
stricted to  England,  patents  In  Sootland  being 
issued  undMr  the  common  law.  Is  188S  the  bade 
of  the  present  British  system  of  patent  legisla- 
tion was  laid  by  a  comprehensive  statute  which 
was  applii-ii  ;<i  \}iv  whole  kingdom.  Th'-  liriti-h 
policy  of  encouraging  by  exclusive  privilege  the 
uvention  of  new  and  useful  arUelee  wu  extended 
to  the  JBoglidk  ookoiee  in  Ameriea,  and  wm  fiad 
ooeasianel  eotonial  etatiitee  empowertnip  oertaln 
persons  to  exereijw  the  exclusive  rifjht  to  manu- 
facture articles  of  use  which  they  had  invented. 

The  Constitution  (Art.  L,  {  8)  of  the  I'uited 
States  recognized  and  sanctioiMid  the  policjr  bj 
eonlenring  authority  upon  Coograw  to  eeeure  to 
inventors  the  exclusive  use  of  their  inventions 
for  limited  periods  of  time.  In  pursuance  of 
this  authority,  t'ongress  in  17fO  passed  an  act 
to  provide  for  the  granting  of  patents  to  the 
inventor  of  "any  xiaeful  art*  auonafaiitnnk  ni- 
gine,  machine,  or  devieak  or  ma  improvenmt 
wcKin  not  before  known  or  naed.*  AppHcationa 
for  patents  un  ii  r  thin  law  were  required  to  bc 
made  to  a  board  consisting  of  the  Strretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Attorney- 
Geniral.  The  patent  was  issued  by  thia  board 
vpon  the  concurrent  action  of  two  nembers,  waa 
authenticated  by  affixing  the  great  seal  of  the 
I'nitwl  States,  and  was  valid  for  such  term  not 
cx  iM  ilinp  fourt*  i  n  ye  n  s  ns  the  board  niipht  in 
itd  discretion  agrtt*  uiK)n.  The  law  of  17yO  con- 
tained provisiotiH  for  the  punishment  of  infringe- 
menta  and  provided  that  no  diatincthm  ahould 
be  obeerved  between  fbreignere  and  Anerkaa 
citizens  in  the  granting  of  left,  patent.  A 
small  fee  amonntinp  to  less  than  five  dollars  was 
sharped  for  the  patent.  In  1793  a  now  statute 
was  pa*-sed,  repeaUn|;  the  Act  of  1790  and  mak- 
ing several  changes  in  the  system.  The  new  act 
restricted  the  grant  of  patents  to  citiuns  of  the 
United  States;  required  applicants  to  surrender 
tfl  the  United  States  any  ])atents  which  thej' 
might  have  received  from  any  State  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution;  provided  that  ap- 

glieationa  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
tate,  that  eonflleta  between  applioationa  sMuld 
be  decideil  by  a  Iward  of  three  arbitrators,  and 
that  patents  ol)taiiied  by  fraud  or  miRwprewnta- 
tion  could  be  declared  void  by  a  United  State<i 
district  court  upon  due  proof.  Supplemental 
acts  of  1794  and  1800  were  passed,  tlie  latter  of 
which  extended  patent  privileges  to  aliens  who 
at  the  time  of  appliention  had  resided  in  the 
United  Stiitcs  f(ir  :i  i  i  1  of  two  years.  All  ap- 
plicants were  now  rtHjuireti  to  make  oath  that  to 
tlic  b.-^t  of  their  knowledge  and  belief  the  inven- 
tion for  which  thej  were  Meldng  a  patent  had  not 
liecn  known  or  used  in  mny  ftaveiga  eountry. 
About  this  tiiue  the  judicial  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  power  of  Congress  was  exclusive 
in  the  matter  of  patents  (Gibbon  vs.  Ogden,  9 
Wheat,  i. )  ;  but  the  precise  point  as  to  tlM  right 
of  a. State  to  grant  patents  was  not  decided. 
Since  then,  howo'cr,  the  opinion  hn"  become 
nettled  that  the  power  of  Conpress  in  the  prem- 
iseH  is  exelus-ivc. 

The  year  ISM  markH  the  l>cginning  f*^  s"  «-'ra 
in  the  patent  KVRteni  of  the  United  States.  In 
that  year  all  previous  statutes  were  repealed  and 
a  coroprehenstvie  net  was  passed  which  brought 
the  sjrstem  somtwlmt  into  its  pieaant  condition* 


retaining  many  frnturea.  but  introducing  new 
and  iniporlant  thauf^es.  In  the  first  place,  it 
croat<-d  a  patent  oflice  to  be  attached  to  the 
Department  of  State,  and  at  the  head  of  whioli 
was  to  be  a  eommu^sioner  of  patents.  The  most 
important  provision  of  the  Act  of  1836  was  the 
introduction  of  the  policy  of  preliminary  extoii- 
ii.itions  fur  the  purpose  of  ill  li  riiiiinriL'  'In  |>atent- 
ability  of  an  invention  before  issuing  the  patent. 
The  Act  of  1886  also  provided  for  a  board  el 
appeal  to  hear  appeala  from  the  decisions  of  thi 
examiner  and  eonnnissioner  against  the  patent- 
ability of  an  invention.  The  patent  priviVjjt 
was  now  extended  to  any  alien  wlio  had  resiiled 
one  year  in  the  United  States  and  who  had  mack 
a  declaration  of  intention  to  biMXMne  a  citiva 
Hie  lee  was  fixed  at  $30  in  the  case  of  citiwin 
and  resident  aliens,  $500  for  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  and  $300  for  the  subjects  of  otber 
nations.  Provision  was  also  made  for  fllisg 
caveats  on  incompleted  inventions  and  the  politr 
of  reissuing  patents  was  confirmed  and  cxtendeo. 
Ezelnaive  jurisdicUon  of  caaea  involviiw  detent 
r^hts  waa  conferred  upon  the  United  Btstai 
Circuit  Courts.  Provision  was  also  made  for  ex- 
tending the  duration  of  patents  for  a  period  »f 
seven  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  ori>:in»l 
fourteen,  the  power  of  extension  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  consisting  of  tne  Com- 
missioner of  Patenta,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  Various  amendmenti 
of  the  patent  laws  w>n  n  ule  durinp  the  succeed- 
ing years.     In   IS 42  provision  waa  made  hf 

Satenting  designn  for  a  period  of  seven  yean, 
an  Ast  of  18<U  the  term  of  pateata  for  iavmr 
tiona  was  extended  from  fourteen  to  seventeM 
years ;  all  former  acts  discriminating  between 
aliens  and  citizens  were  repealed;  a  uniform 
scale  of  fees  was  adopted;  ami  a  Ixwrd  of  cvnin 
iners  intermediate  between  the  regular  examiaei* 
aiMl  the  Commissioner  was  established  to'^bar 
appeals  from  the  former.  The  whole  systaa  of 
patent  legislation  was  revised  and  codified  ia 
1870,  and  brought  into  its  prest-nt  condition. 

As  the  laws  now  stand  (Ker.  StaL  i  4dS6) 
any  parson  who  has  inventeid  or  discovered  any 
new  and  useful  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or 
compoaition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and  nefnl 
improvement  thereof,  rrt  known  or  ustsl  hy 
others  in  this  country  ami  not  patented  or  Ae- 
scrilM-d  in  any  printed  publication  in  thi*  or 
ao^  foreiji^  countiy  before  his  invention  or  di>- 
CO  very  thereof,  and  not  In  public  use  or  on  sale 
for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  applicatioa. 
unless  the  same  b  proved  to  have  been  abaa- 
donod,  may  upon  payment  of  the  in  iwiniiei 
by  law  obtain  a  patent  therefor. 

Patents  are  obtained  by  making  application  to 
the  Coromiisioner  of  Patenta  in  aooordaaoe  witk 
forms  praeeribed  by  law.  Tbt  form  preacribei 
is  that  of  a  petition  together  with  an  oath  tHit 
the  applicant  believes  himself  to  Iw  the  tir*t 
inventfir.  The  application  is  accompanied  by  t 
specification  describing  the  invention  in  a  full 
elaar»  and  concise  manner*  Drawing*  accompaay 
the  specification  in  caaea  which  admit  of  it,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  require  the  applicaat  to 
furnish  the  ofilc<'  with  a  tnodel  of  the  article:  but 
this  of  late  years  has  not  usually  bem  required 
except  where  ncccs-tary  toa  correetuildeiatandiig 
of  the  article.  The  application  upon  befaig  rv 
eeived  la  lafenvd  to  tna  prooer  examiner  for 
inquiry  as  to  whethsr  the  arUele  poaeeosas  not* 
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aafl  utility  and  whether  it  has  alrpndy  he<^n 
Ultieipfttdl  in  th«  United  States  or  ntnond.  If 
no  objection  is  found  by  1 ' i    -^umincr  Uio  patent 
is  issued.    If  oljjcction  is  raised  Uy  tlu'  fxautincr 
the  applicant  may  amend  lii-i  apjilieution  so  ns 
to  «Uiaiiii«te  the  'featurea  Uiat  «re  oUL   II  still 
refosBd  he  may  appeal  to  tlie  board  of  cxani> 
iner.'4.  and  from  their  deeiaioQ  he  may  appeal  to 
the  C'oinmissioner  of  Patenla.   Finally,  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  District  of 
Columbia.  The  fee  ujpon  filing  an  application  is 
$16;  on  issuing  the  patent,  ISO;  on  Applicatioii 
for  extension  of  a  patent,  $50;  on  granting  an 
extension,  |50.    A  prior  patent  by  the  inventor 
in  a  foreign  country  does  not  debar  him  from 
receiving  a  patent  in  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided the  application  be  made  within  seven 
months  of  the  application  for  the  foreign  patenL 
Where  a  person  has  made  an  invention,  but 
has  not  completed  the  details  to  his  .satisfaction, 
or  feels  that  he  can  improve  on  it  after  further 
experiment,  lie  may  pmteet  him.s<-lf  apaiiist  a 
patent  beinf  granted  meanwhile  for  the  same 
Vbiag,  bj  lll&lg  a  'caveat'  in  the  Patent  Office.  A 
caveat  is  a  notice  which  contains  a  description 
of  the  thing  claimed  as  an  invention,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  request  that  the  inventor's  rights 
be  protected  until  lie  has  completed  his  invcn- 
ti  ;n  and  has  au  opportunity  to  apply  for  a 
patent.    A  caveat  is  kept  secret  hf  the  Patent 
Office,  thereby  avoiding  giving  Inftntnation  which 
niifjht  he  fraudulently  utilized  by  clever  p<'r>nns, 
and  entitles  the  caveator  to  notice  of  the  filing 
of  an   interfering  apiilication  for  a   jxriod  of 
one  year.   If  such  notice  is  sent  him,  the  cave- 
ator, to  retain  his  rights,  must  ffie  his  applica- 
tion, specifications,  and,  if  necessary,  models  or 
samples,  within  three  months  thereafter.  Where 
he  docs  this  his  invention  is  considered  to  data 
back  to  the  date  of  tiling  the  caveat 

Hie  InterpietAtionH  by  the  court*  of  the  vac 
riouB  words  and  phrases  in  the  sections  above 
quoted  form  the  great  iMdy  of  the  stthetantive 
law  of  patents,  in  eonnectlon  with  the  statute 
itself.  The  alternative  use  of  the  word«  Mnr*>n- 
tion'  and  'discovery*  early  attracted  attention, 
and  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  difTm>nt 
meanings  were  to  he  ascribed  to  them.  It  was 
undisputed  that  the  mere  discovery  of  a  force  of 
nature  could  not  be  patentable,  as  natural  forces 
and  elements  belong  to  all  niankind,  and  it  was 
finally  determined  that  the  word  'discovery'  as 
used  was  synonymous  with  'invention,'  and  in- 
volved the  exereise  of  inventive  or  creative  gen- 
ins  or  faraliies.  For  example,  the  person  wiio 
di  f  ^^  rt  .l  electricity  as  ,1  force  could  not  have 
otitained  11  patent  allowing  him  the  exclusive  use 
of  that  force  of  nature,  hut  Morse,  who  applied 
electricity  to  the  communication  of  messages, 
was  allowed  a  patent  on  his  svstem  of  telegraphy, 
as  that  was  a  device  calling  for  inventive 
genius  in  its  creation,  and  was  not  merely  the 
finding  of  an  already  existing  thing. 

Under  the  word  'art'  many  of  tlie  'processes' 
now  held  patentable  are  elassifled.  A  process  is 
a  combination  of  the  elements  or  laws  of  nature 
designed  to  accomplish  a  useful  result.  Moch 
controvef^y  arises  over  this  cla-s  of  pntejits.  The 
word  'machine'  includes!  all  contrivances  whereby 
mechanical  parts  or  pieces  are  arranged  to  move 
together  for  the  production  of  some  useful  re- 
sult, and  it  is  under  this  head  that  most  patent* 
mn  granted  in  the  United  States.   The  word 


'manufacture'  is  constrited  to  Tnenn  anything 
new,  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  which  is  not 
included  in  the  other  terms  emjdoycd  in  the 
above  sections,  and  covcrK  fai>ric-»,  furniture, 
clothing,  etc.  The  term  'composition  of  nat- 
ter' nwy  be  defined  as  the  uniting  of  two  or 
more  elements  or  substances  by  cheinical  union 
or  by  nie<  hanical  mixing,  and  includes  such  prod- 
ucts as  paint.s.  medicines,  etc.  Frequently  it  is 
very  dillicult  to  determine  under  which  of  the 
above  heads  an  invention  should  properly  be 
elassifled,  but  it  Is  held  not  to  be  absolutely 
essential  for  an  inventor  to  do  so,  provided  it 
is  certain  that  his  invention  comes  under  one 
or  more  of  them.  The  section  allowing  patents 
for  designs  is  liberally  construed  to  include  orna- 
mental as  well  as  useful  designs. 

Besides  consisting  of  one  of  the  above  subjeeC- 
matters,  a  thing  for  whieh  a  patent  is  ashed  must 
have  the  three  general  characteristics  prescribed 
hy  the  statute,  viz.  r  it  mnst  be  an  invention;  it 
mu.st  have  novelty,  that  is.  l)e  new;  and  it  nmst 
be  uaefuL  The  determination  of  whether  a  thing 
presented  really  constitutes  an  invention  is  fre- 
quently a  very  difficult  matter.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  not  invention  to  devise 
something  that  is  not  a  practical  working  device, 
but  needs  more  thought  or  experiment  to  enable 
it  to  produce  the  result;  or  to  constnioi  or  pro- 
duce aomethiug  which  any  mechanio  or  leoaon- 
ably  skilled  person  in  the  particular  line  would 
prr  il  ire,  upon  request,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ordi- 
nary .skill ;  or  to  put  in  better  materials  or 
workman.ship  into  a  known  article;  or  to  change 
the  size  of  a  thing ;  or  to  omit  a  usele«Mi  or  'dead' 
part  of  a  machine  or  device;  or  to  substitute  an 
equivalent  which  merely  performs  the  same  office 
as  the  part  taken  away,  without  improving  the 
Oi>eration  of  the  whole;  or  to  make  a  in  v,  or 
'double'  u«»e  of  a  known  article,  without  improv- 
ing on  it,  as  by  utilizing  the  principles  of  an  ice- 
cream freeser  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  fish. 
A  person  who  produces  a  eombinatlon  ot  els- 
nient.s,  or  of  mechanical  devices,  need  not  be 
nhle  to  explain  the  scientiiic  reasons  for  liieir 
combination  or  adjustment  in  tlie  particular 
manner  or  form  in  wliich  he  presents  them,  in 
order  to  be  considered  the  inventor,  provided  he 
can  describe  the  materials  and  the  oombination 
or  eonstrnetion  so  that  the  same  result  eaA  be 
accomplished  again.    See  Tn'ven'ttox. 

A  distinct  and  original  improvement  on  an  old 
Jhvetttion  is  patentable,  but  a  patent  on  the  im- 

Crovsment  does  not  disturb  toe  rights  of  the 
iventor  of  the  ftrift  deviee  to  its  exclusive  use 
n.s  it  was.  It  h  not  nei'e^sary  that  an  inventor 
be  personally  able  to  ctinstruct  the  device  which 
he  has  coneeive<i.  if  he  can  dictate  his  ideas  to 
a  skilled  mechanic,  so  that  the  latter  can  readily 
construct  tlie  device  without  the  exercise  of  hu 
own  inventive  genius.  Ilowever,  the  mere  con- 
ception of  a  result,  without  being  able  to  suggest 
a  practical  mean*  of  attaining  tt»  i«  not  inven- 
tion. 

The  word  fusw*  in  the  statute  is  not  confined 
to  its  ordinaiy  neaniag,  but  includes  anything 
wfaidi  has  not  befbre  been  made  piddio  or  been 

given  to  the  world.  For  example,  if  A  presents 
a  model  of  a  machine  together  with  an  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  on  it,  at  the  Patent  (Hlicc,  lie  is 
first  entitled  to  a  patent,  although  another  in- 
ventor may  later  bring  there  a  machine  iden- 
tically the  aama  as  the  flist^  and  be  able  to 
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prove  tTiftt  he  had  roriceived  nnd  constructed  it 
loiij;  before  A.  proviilLiI  the  inventor  who  first 
0<)iKri\*il  tlio  nnicliint'  had  not  used  it  or  made 
it  public  in  any  way.  However,  if  thr  thing 
Whldl  il  sought  to  he  j)iitente<l  has  Ix'on  previous- 
ly used  in  a  eingle  instance  by  other  parties,  even 
though  that  nse  ivaa  not  known  to  the  pnblie  at 
l;irLf.  it  is  ?iiifricient  to  defeat  a  claim  for  a 
patent  on  the  device  presented,  for  want  of  novel- 
ty, although  the  one  presenting  it  and  claiming 
to  be  the  inventor  bad  never  heard  of  the  pre- 
yions  use  of  hie  a1le|^  invention.  But  a  natent 
may  he  granted  for  n  new  method  of  producing 
a  result  theretofore  acomplished  in  another  man- 
ner, as,  for  instance,  if  a  new  machilM  ahCNlld 
be  devised  for  making  pins. 

The  statute  also  reiiuin-H  that  an  invention,  to 
be  patentable,  must  be  useful.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  liberally  eonstraed  of  the  three  gen- 
eral essentials,  and  as  a  ro^uU,  almost  imythinK 
which  is  not  injurious  to  public  health  or  niorals 
can  be  patented  if  it  contains  the  other  t-^.Hon- 
tial  characteristics,  and  contributes  to  the  com- 
fort, eottvenienee,  or  pleaann  of  mankind.  Thus, 
a  toy,  intended  for  the  amusement  of  ehildras, 

njuy  1h>  patented. 

A  luiient  will  bo  issued  only  to  the  inventor, 
except  that  if  he  dies  heforc  making  application, 
bis  personal  represeii  .in  .  ^  are  i>ermittcd  to  do 
SO,  and  that  he  may  hcU  his  rights  in  his  inven- 
tion before  obtaining  a  patent,  and  in  making  his 
application  ask  that  the  patent  isene  to  his  as- 
signee, which  will  be  done.  Joint  inventors  must 
have  their  inventions  patented  to  both  jointly. 
Wonim  inventors  mav  obtain  ])ntents  in  the 
Unit^ States,  with  the  condition  that  if  their 
inventions  are  not  known  in  the  United  States 
before  they  make  application,  and  a  citiaen  of 
tlie  I  nited  States  has  made  the  same  invention 
without  knowledge  that  it  had  previously  been 
produced  abroad,  the  latter  can  obtain  a  patent 
in  preferenee  to  the  former,  even  though  his  ap- 
plication be  Hied  sobseqnently.    Where  an  em- 

Sloyec  makes  n  new  thing  umh-r  the  guidance  and 
ireclion  of  his  employer,  tlie  latter  is  entitled  to 
the  patent,  as  he  is  the  aetiial  inventor;  luit  if 
an  employee,  independently  of  the  suggestions  of 
his  onjployer.  conceives  and  produces  something 
wliieh  is  patentable,  he  is  entitled  to  the  patent, 
OS  his  inventive  faculties  were  alone  employed; 
but  the  employer  moy  by  the  terms  of  his  con- 
»  tract  with  the  employee  be  entitled  to  an  us- 
•ignmentof  the  patent.  Before  or  after  liling  a 
eaveat  or  applieation,  an  inventor  may  abandon 
bis  invention  to  the  public  bj  express  acta  or 
words,  or  by  -^luh  condurt  that  an  intention  to 
do  so  may  be  presumed.  Delay  in  making  or 
completing  an  appliiaiKm  and  huk  of  public  e.\- 
hibition  or  use  of  the  invention  are  considered 
evidenee  of  abandonmoit.  However,  any  acts  or 
words  are  subject  to  explanation,  and  if  the  in> 
ventor  was  too  poor  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
an  opplicatioii,  or  was  unable  through  temporary 
insanity,  illness,  or  any  other  reasonable  cause, 
to  make  applkatioo,  the  above  presumption  will 

be  rebuttea* 

Where  a  patentee  has  reason  to  believe  that 

his  patent  is  defective  by  reason  of  an  insuf- 

ficient  description  in  the  speeitications,  or  that 

his  claims  were  not  broad  eiiouL'h  to  imUide  all 

the  principles  of  his  invention,  or  if  there  was 

an  error  affecting  it  in  the  Patent  OiBee,  he  may 

nimodcr  the  old  patent  and  at  the  same  time 


file  an  applicntinn  to  havn  a  MW  one  issued  in 

him,  upon  ]>ro|x'r  sppcifieatlons.  This  is  known 
as  •surreiuler  and  rii-ii'  '  A  good  patent  can- 
not be  thus  hurreudered  tor  the  j»uriK>se  of  hav- 
ing a  new  one  containing  the  featvins  of  ;i 
subsequent  improvement,  issued  to  the  inventor. 
The  reissue  must  be  for  the  same  invention. 

Where  a  claim  in  a  patent  eovers  more  than 
the  patentee  is  lav^fuUy  enlilktl  to,  the  pitcat 
is  wholly  void.  However,  where  this  has  oc- 
curred through  inadvertence  or  mistake,  the 
patentee  may  file  an  instrument  known  as  a 
'disclaimer.'  which  should  contain  a  clear  state- 
ment of  what  he  justly  claims  as  his  own  in- 
vention, and  what  lu>  disclaims.  In  less  this  is 
done,  such  a  nateiiti-e  cannot  maintain  an  action 
to  protect  whatever  rights  he  is  actually  en- 
tit  Ie<l  to  in  the  invention.  A  di.sclaimer  is  not 
the  proper  method  of  correcting  defeetive  qieei- 
li t  at  ions,  as  it  only  amounts  to  an  abandomMOft 
of  a  tiling  previously  claimed. 

Where  two  or  more  patents  oontaitt  dains 
which  are  identical,  they  are  known  as  inter- 
fering patents.  In  such  a  case,  any  one  of  the 
patentees  may  bring  an  action  in  eijuity  to  hate 
the  respective  riglits  of  the  interfering  jjateuteei 
determined,  and  only  MM  of  the  patents  can  he 
sustained  as  valid. 

Patents  are  considered  as  property,  and  may 
be  sold  and  transferred  from  one  per^mn  to  an- 
other, by  aasignmenta  in  writing.  Provision  is 
made  for  recording  such  assignments  in  tin  F.it 
ent  Office,  and  unless  this  is  done  within  three 
months  after  its  date,  an  assignment  will  le 
void  as  ngninst  innocent  purchasers  or  rooit- 
gagees  for  value.  Prospective  purchasers  shouM 
therefore  search  in  the  Patent  thlue  for  iM)--iMe 
assignments.  Patents  may  be  held  by  joiui  own- 
ers, partnera,  or  corporations.    An  owner  of  s 

r»atent  may  convey  an  interest  in  it,  or  grsnt  a 
icense  to  another  to  use  it  upon  payment  of 
royalties  or  a  fixed  rent,  or  may  grant  tlie  right 
to  make  and  sell  it  for  an  agr«-ed  peri>xl. 

All  patented  articles  should  be  marked  with 
the  word  'patented,'  and  with  the  exact  date  on 
which  the  patent  was  granted.  UnlMs  this  is 
done  uo  damages  can  be  recovered  in  an  action 
for  an  infringement,  if  the  iulringer  had  no 
previona  notiee  of  the  existence  of  the  patent 
Where  an  mipatented  article  is  marlied  'pat- 
ented,' the  person  so  maridng  it  is  liable  to  a  pen* 
alty  of  not  less  than  $100  and  costs,  to  be  recov- 
ered in  a  qui  tam  (q.v.)  action,  one-half  of  whick 
goes  to  the  informer,  and  tha  other  half  to  the 
Qovenunent. 

An  Infringement  «f  a  patent  eonsists  in  wroni;- 
fully  making,  using,  or  otherwise  dealing  wiU 
a  patented  invention.  A  person  to  whom  the 
patentee  sells  a  patented  machine  may  in:il.*- 
neceesary  repairs  from  time  to  time,  but  tti.y 
must  not  amount  to  a  recanatnietiim  of  the  ltia 
chine,  and  he  cannot  build  a  new  mnehine  miik- 
out  being  guilty  of  an  infringement.  Many  esses 
of  infringement  arise  in  reg.ird  to  pat.  nt.sl  i-^^m- 
positions  of  matter,  by  an  infringer  substitunnc 
an  equivalent  for  one  el«n«it.  A  patent. v 
two  remedies  for  an  infringement.  He  may  •« 
at  law  for  damages,  or  may  apply  to  a  court  « 
equity  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  infringe 
from  continuing  his  acts,  and  incidentally  h* 
awarded  damages  for  the  injury  sutfen^l  ' 
the  patented  article  is  properly  stampol,  it  is 
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no  defenw  ihiit  the  infringer  had  not  eeoi  mr 

beard  of  it. 

The  United  Statcii  Governmont  will  uot  issue  a 
patent  except  with  the  consent  of  the  patentee, 
aa  tile  relation  between  them  is  iu  a  eease  eon* 
traetual,  as  the  patentee  pays  eertain  fees  and 
complies  with  ccrtnin  rf  <:^n Lit  ions  in  rf  ttirn  for 
his  protpction.  Tin-  ^lant  of  n  jiatnit  is  not 
the  grant  of  a  iiioiinpuly  in  the  strict  ^^ense  of 
tbat  word,  which  in  thut  certain  righta  or  privi- 
leges theretofore  enjoyed  bj  tbe  whole  public 
are  granted  excluaively  to  one  or  more  imUvid- 
nals,  and  the  general  public  restrained  in  the 
oxt  rciso  fit  tho-f  righta.  A  patent  is  merely  pro- 
tectiuu  for  a  limited  time  in  the  enjoyment  of 
something  created  or  produced  by  an  inventor, 
and  which  had  not  theretofore  been  enjoyed  by 
the  gfneral  publie.  Oooault  the  treatises  on  the 
Lair's  i,f  !'atenta,  by  Walker  (3  H..  Xcw  York, 
18i»oi  :  I'liillips  (5th  ed.,  Boston,  liitiT);  (^irtis 
(4th  ed.,  fioston.  1H73)  ;  Carpniael,  Fatent  I.mrs 
of  the  World  {-Id  ed.,  London,  1880),  and  the 
official  (Jovernment  reports  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  etc.;  Merwin.  PattntabUUif  of 
Inventiona  (Boston,  1883) ;  Munn  ft  Co..  Untied 
Stateii  Patent  Laxc  (Xew  York,  1870).  See  rorv 
BICUT;    LETTEBS    l^lLlViT,    MONOfOLY;  TBADE- 

PATENT  OFFICE.  .\  (Jovrrnment  depart- 
ment or  Ixiri'au  pstfihlisht'd  by  act  of  Congress  in 
1836,  with  a  coinniisHioiu'r  at  its  head  charged 
with  performing  all  duties  relative  to  the  grant- 
ing of  patents.  In  1849  the  Patent  Office  was 
transfrrrcd  to  tho  niwly  created  Interior  Do- 
partuK'nt,  wlit-re  it  hoM  since  remained.  From  tlte 
f>eginning  provision  was  made  for  the  collection 
and  preaerration  of  models^  aa  a  result  of  which 
an  immense  collection  of  specimens  und  designs 
have  been  gathered.  In  1836  the  building  in 
whirh  the  models  wt  ri'  kept  was  burned  and  many 
of  tlifrn  were  destroyed,  but  Congress  made  an 
appropriation  of  $l()b,000  to  procure  duplicates 
of  the  most  valuable  onee.  Again  in  1877  a  ikart 
of  the  building  was  burned  toRffher  with  many 
models,  but  the  most  of  these  wore  roplawd  by 
the  inanufacturo  of  now  ones. 

The  business  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the 
early  years  of  ita  exiatenoe  was  small,  the  number 
of  patents  granted  varying  from  400  to  600  an- 
nually during  the  period  from  1837  to  1847.  In 
1840  the  applications  for  patents  amounted  to 
735,  while  the  number  of  patents  actually  issued 
was  458.  In  18D0  tho  number  of  applications 
waa  36^62,  while  the  number  of  patents  granted 
was  23,550.  The  receipts  of  the  "Patent  Office 
ijs'Ti.TlIy  cxof'cd  thi<  expenditures,  altlu>n;.'li  tlnTO 
have  liei-n  exeeplional  years.  In  1840  the  receipts 
end  expenditures  were  respectivelv  $.38,056  and 
$39,020}  in  1899  th^  were  $l,32Md7  and  $lr 
211,788.  The  CSornmisMioner  of  Patents  is  required 
to  make  an  nnnnni  report  of  the  business  of  the 
office,  givinj:  with  other  information  a  list  of 
p«itents  issued  duriiij,'  the  year,  with  the  naiiu'H 
of  the  patentees.  Speciflrations  and  drawings 
of  all  UlventioM  are  likewise  published  in  a 
monthly  volume.  Until  1862  the  Patent  Office 
also  published  an  annual  Tolume  on  agriculture. 
An  otTicial  gazette  ctmtaining  list-"  nf  patents, 
issued  together  with  brief  descriptioni«  and 
drawiagat  decisions  of  the  office  on  important 
qneatiaiiB  ariaing  in  the  eourac  of  the  administear 
taoUr  aod  inqjMrtant  judicial  deeiakiBa  affecting 
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patent^,  la  now  one  of  llie  regular  weekly  uuIk 

lications  of  the  offire.  The  Coniinis.Hioner  of  Pat- 
enta  is  aided  by  an  a.'^HiKtant  conuni-s.sioner,  three 
examiners  in  chief,  and  a  large  number  uf  ex- 
aminers, each  of  whom  has  charge  of  a  distinct 
elass  of  inventions.  Besidei  these  there  are  ler- 
eral  hundred  aaaiataat  csaminera,  cteks,  uiM' 
sengers,  etc. 

PATEB,  pA'tA',  Jeajt  Baptiste  Joseph  (1(I96' 
1736).  ▲  French  genre  painter,  bom  in  Vaka- 
ciennes.    He  waa  a  pupil  of  Wattean,  and 

painted  subjects  similar  to  those  of  his  master. 
The  'fetes  galuutes'  were  deiiicled  by  him  with 
.something  of  the  i:^acv  and  ea.se  that  distin- 
guiiihed  Watteau  himself.  But  although  he  waa 
a  good  colorist,  he  was  not  a  good  draughtsman. 
Hia  works  include:  "Fete  Galante"  (in  the  Dres- 
den Gallery);  "Women  Bathing"  (in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  Edinburgh)  ;  "Fete  Cliamp(>tre" 
U728),  in  the  I-ouvre;  "The  Bath"  (in  V«- 
aailles)  ;  and  "The  Comical  March"  (ia  the 
Metro{)olitan  Museum,  New  York  City). 

PATER,  pa'ter.  Walter  Horatio  (1839  94). 
An  English  essayist,  bom  at  Shadwell,  in  the 
East  of  London,  August  4,  183».  He  was 
educated  at  King's  School,  Canterbury,  and  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  graduating  B.A.  in 
18<».  In  I864lie  was  elected  fellow  of  Bra-senose 
College.  Except  for  his  visits  to  the  Continent 
and  a  nhort  re««idence  in  London,  he  passed  his 
life  at  Oxford.  He  had  come  to  the  university 
with  the  intention  of  entering  the  Church  of 
England;  hut  by  1865— the  date  of  his  first  yisit 
to  Italy — he  had  lo>*t  all  belief  in  Christian  doc- 
trines, lie  found  his  mission  in  iiitcrpreting 
to  his  age  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  in  art 
and  literature.  For  this  end  he  employed  the 
liistorieal  novel,  the  story,  and  mainly  the  essay. 
In  all  hia  work — much  of  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  reviews — he  wrought  with  the  great- 
est care,  aiming  at  absolute  precision  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  thoughts  and  emotions.  The  re- 
sult waa  an  extremely  delicate  and  refined  style, 
delightful  in  its  rhythm,  but  lackii^  in  viMr 
and  simplicity.  After  a  quiet  career  aa  tnlor 
and  author.  Pater  died  at  Oxford,  July  30,  1894. 
His  publications  in  book  form  comprise:  Studies 
in  the  History/  of  the  lirnitisfttinre  (1873).  con- 
taining the  brilliant  es»ay  on  Winckelmann; 
Mariua  the  Epicurean  (1885),  a  masterly  ex- 
position of  the  best  phases  of  Epicureanism,  put 
into  the  form  of  an  historical  romance;  Imagi- 
nary I'urtrails  (1887),  studies  in  philosophic 
fiction;  Apprfciatiutis  (1SS9),  (trntaining  hia 
most  aobtle  literary  criticism  and  a  notable  es- 
say en  style;  Plato  and  Platonism  (1803); 
and  The  C^t'M  in  the  Emm  (1804),  an  imngi 
nary  portrait.  After  his  death  app^-ared  Cnrk 
8tudie»  (1805),  and  a  volume  of  ensiiys  collected 
from  contributions  to  the  Guardian  (1807). 
His  TTor/.s  in  eijj)it  volumes  appeared  in  1900. 

PATER'CULUS,  (;ah.8  Velleius.  A  Roman 
historian,  desc  ended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
Campanian  family.  He  is  thought  to  have  been 
born  about  u.c.  I'J.  He  altered  the  army  at  an 
early  age,  and  from  a.o.  4  to  12  served  under 
Tiberius  as  jtrarfcctua  cquitum  or  legatm  in  Ger- 
many. Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia.  lie  was  a  great 
favorite  with  Tiberius,  and  wlien  the  latter  be- 
came Emperor,  a.d.  14,  Patercuius  wa^j  appointed 
prvBtor,  He  waa  alive  in  ajk  30,  as  his  history 
eoawi  down  to  that  year;  bat  it  ia  eoojeetntcd 
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thai  in  the  following  yfar  he  was  porhnps  put 
to  death  as  one  o£  the  frieuda  of  Sejanua,  of 
whom  he  tpwbi  In  his  work.  Pateroulus'k 

claim  to  remHnbranoe  ia  hia  HiHoruB  Romummt 
a  compendium  of  univenHil,  but  more  nirtleiilar- 
ly  of  Roman,  history,  in  two  booka.  TRm  WOfk, 
as  we  have  it,  is  nut  complete,  the  beginning 
and  a  portion  following  the  eighth  chapter  being 
wanting  It  aecma  to  have  commenced  with  tiie 
fall  of  Troy,  and  describes  only  the  most  promi- 
nent historical  incidents,  but  these,  fortunntoly, 
with  considerable  fullneaa  of  detail.  The  tditio 
princcpa  of  the  Bistoria  Uuvnimr  a})poaro<l  nt 
liasel  in  1520.  I.ater  editions  are  by  Orel  I  i 
(Leipzig,  18;{:)};  Kritz  (ib.,  1840);  Haase  (ih.. 
1863) ;  and  Ualm  (ib.,  1876).  There  ia  a  partial 
English  translation  by  Baker  (London^  1814), 
and  a  complsto  om  ui  the  Boha  LibraiT  (ib., 
1859). 

FAT'XBS'BO    (corrupted    from  pcidervro, 

from  Sp.  ]t((trt'ro,  swivel-giin.  from  ^IT..  prtraria, 
Btone-throwing  engine,  from  Lat.  ytctrn.  Jiom  Gk. 
virpa,  rock).  A  j^inall  friin.  firing?  a  ^hot  weigh- 
ing 12  pounds  or  leas,  formerly  much  used  as  a 
swivel,  it  was  mounted  on  the  ship's  rail  or  in 
the  bow  of  a  boat.  (See  article  on  Gi'Ns, 
Naval.)  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  small 
mortar  for  firing  salutes  on  holidays  and  at  fes< 
tivals,  especially  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
'  PATIB  TOOBBM,  prt«r  y</K«m.   A  Swiss 

pntrint      Sr>e  HASPIi'VOEB,  JOACUIM. 

PATERNO,  pi  ter'nA.  A  town  in  the  i*ro'r- 
ince  of  Catania,  Sicily,  situated  on  the  slope  of 
Mount  Etna,  U  miles  northwest  of  Catania  by 
rail  (Map:  Italy,  J  10).  There  are  sotne  inter- 
esting remains  here  of  tlie  Roman  p'fiod.  On  a 
height  overlooking  the  city  stands  an  ancient 
NormMi  tower  now  used  as  a  prison.  There  are 
mineml  springs,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and 
flax.  Patema  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Greek  citv  of  Hvbla  Major.  Population  (com- 
mune), in  1881/17.35.1:  in  1901,  23,453. 

PATEBNOSTER  (Tat.,  Our  Father).  A 
name  for  the  Lord's  Prayer  (q.v.)  eommonly 
Uiied  among  Roman  Catholics,  from  the  opening 
words  of  the  Latin  version  employed  in  nil  tlieir 
services.  In  the  rosary  (q.v.)  it  is  combined 
with  tlw  Hail  Maiy;  the  larger  beads  of  the 
rosary  are  thus  called  paternoaters,  and  the 
name  was  at  oiis  time  applied  to  any  beads  about 
the  same  9u»,  even  when  used  for  trimmiQg  a 
dress. 

FATE&NOSTEB.  BOW.  A  noted  Tx>ndon 
street,  long  the  focus  of  the  publiahing  and 
book  trade  of  the  city.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
tfie  makers  of  rosin  ic-.  ami  prny.T  hooks,  who 
formerly  made  it  their  headquarters. 

yAVEBBOV.    An  important  manufacturing 

fity,  the  county-seat  of  Pnsaaic  County,  X.  J., 
16  miles  northwest  of  New  York  City:  on  the 
PasHiiie  River,  the  Morris  Canal,  and  the  Erie, 
the  Lackawanna,  and  the  New  York,  Susque* 
hanna  and  Western  railroads  (Map:  New  Jer- 
sey, D  2).  The  ritr.  with  an  area  of  about  8% 
square  miles,  exltiid-*  over  n  brond  plain 
around  a  cur\-e  of  tlie  river.  The  r:i->.ii<"  lias  a 
perpendieular  fall  of  50  feet  at  this  point,  and 
a  descent  of  20  feet  more  to  the  plain,  affording 
great  water  power.  The  streets  are  hrnnfl  and 
well  drained.  Sixty-four  miles  arc  P^ved.  the 
gnat  jpnqportion  with  maoadam.    The  street 


railr  .ji  l  -ystem,  including  60  miles  of  track, 
extends  beyond  the  city,  connecting  with  im- 
poctailt  tOWBB  and  cities  of  the  vicinity,  ^ter- 
son  haa  a  public  library  of  about  37,000 
volumes;  two  city  parka — ^East  Side  and  West 
Siilo  parks;  an  imjii^jiiL'  soliliers'  ninniiment; 
Patersun  General  ilonpital  and  Saint  Joseph '» 
and  isolation  hospitals;  Old  Ladies'  Home  and 
Children's  Nursery,  and  other  charitable  iaati- 
tutions.  Among  prominent  structures  ara  sbo 
the  new  city  hall,  court  house,  post-office,  and 
several  banking  hui Illinois.  The  manufacturr<>, 
^vhich  make  this  the  third  city  of  the  State 
in  importance,  include  »ilk  and  silk  goods,  loeo* 
moti>-e8,  steel  trusses  and  bridge  work,  eagiacs 
and  boilers,  iron  and  steel,  brass  casting, 
general  machinery,  cotton  poods,  linen  thread, 
jute,  paper,  malt  liquors  i  t  i  he  silk  mills  are 
the  most  extensive  in  the  Unit*^  SUtea,  emptoj- 
ing  an  arm  J  of  aperatlvss,  and  rtpiiawiMllag  a 
considerable  amoont  of  capital. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
e^  I  V  (wo  years;  a  council;  and  in  sulMiniin.He 
nUnunistrative  ofDcials,  appointed  or  elected  as 
follows:  board  of  adveanMi  and  libraiy  tms* 
tees,  by  the  executira;  park  eammlssimiBta  aad 
health  board,  bjr  the  executive,  subject  to  tb* 
consent  of  the  council ;  and  heads  of  city  depait* 
mcnts  such  as  are  employed  in  the  city  haii,  hf 
the  council.  Peterson  spends  annually,  in  main- 
tenance and  operation,  ahout  $1,175,000,  the 
main  items  of  expense  Mag  fS9§,i00O  for  sciiosli, 
$145,000  for  interest  on  debt,  $120,000  for  the 
lire  department,  $115,000  for  the  jxilire  depart- 
nient,  $75,000  for  municipal  lij;htinp.  $r»<t.i>iO 
for  charitable  institutions,  and  $53,00()  for  strn't 
cleaning  and  sprinkling.  The  city's  hon>le<l  debt 
is  (1001)  over  $3,200,000,  and  the  valuatko  of 
property  (real  and  personal)  is  assessed  at  near- 
ly $50,6on  rn-iO. 

Peterson  was  founded  in  1792  by  '  The  So- 
ciety for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures,"  in 
whieh  Atezaader  Hamilton  was  mudi  iatersrtsd. 
It  waa  tiionght  that  the  town  would  soon  bs- 
come  the  manufacturing  nie^myioHs  of  Ameriinj- 
It  was  ineor|>()rated  as  a  town  m  171U.  William 
Paterson  then  heinp  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1831.  The  steady 
growth  of  the  city  is  indicated  in  the  followii^ 
statistics:  Population,  in  1840,  7596;  1850.  11,- 
334;  1860,  10.586;  1870,  .•»3.570;  1880.  ."i  1,031; 
1800.  78.347;  innn.  in,',, 171,  Th,.  i>i :|iMl;i'i<Mi  in 
1900  included  38,800  persons  of  forei^pi  bilth 
and  1200  ct  Begro  descent. 

PATERSON",  ,Tonx  (  1744-18081.  An  Ameri- 
cau  soldier,  horn  at  New  Britain,  Conn.  He 
graduated  at  Vale  in  1708;  praeticed  law  for  a 
time  in  New  Britain;  removed  to  Lenos,  liass^ 
in  1774,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  ttie  Mssaa* 
chuseKs  Provincial  C'onfn'ess.  Immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington  he  led  a  regiment  of 
minute-men  to  Cambridge  and  helped  to  erect  the 
first  redoubt  near  Boston.  He  afterwards 
served  with  great  gallantry  in  the  Csnada  aad 
N<  w  Jersey  campaigns  in  tne  operations  again<t 
Burgoj-ne,  and  became  a  brieadiiT-srn^ral 
(1777)  and  a  major-geni-ral  (17S.Vi  He  held  i 
command  in  the  Massachusetts  militia  durinf; 
Shaya's  Rebellion  in  1786.  and  afterwards  ( 17M) 
removed  to  Lisle  (now  Whitney's  Point),  N.  Y., 
and  became  county  judge  of  Broome  County.  Bi 
served  four  temia  in  tb«  State  Lsfislatiin^  was  a 
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member  of  the  Statf  Constitutionnl  Convention 
is  lAOl,  and  was  a  meiuber  of  CoDgr«stt  ia 
1803  or).  Frnm  180S  until  his  death  (at  Lisle), 
he  devoted  himself  to  farnuog.  Oooault  Eggles- 
ton,  Life  of  Major^Hmnl  John  PmUrmm  (td  ed., 
New  York,  18tl8). 

PATEBSON,  Robert  (1715-1801).  A  Scot- 
tish stonemason,  born  near  Hawick,  avIio  is 
immortaliztd  \a  Sir  Walter  Seott»  as  'Old  Mor- 
tality.*  After  Bis  marriage  he  lekaed  a  quarry 

of  his  owm,  but  bcinp  a  rnmornninn  with  the 
courage  of  hi«  convictions,  his  house  w««  bum«! 
and  himself  niadp  j>ris()n«'r  hy  thr  .Incohitcs  on 
their  retreat  from  England  with  Prince  Charles 
in  1745.  PktoraoB  began  hi«  wanderings  by 
taking  monuments  into  the  Gallownr  district  for 
the  praTP«i  of  the  Covenanters,  and  from  1758 
lie  f  ir-n<ik  witV  and  family  in  his  ('nthusiasra 
for  liiii  self  apjKjinted  task.  For  more  than  forty 
jeura  he  and  his  old  white  ponj  were  well-known 
flgnm  ia  the  Ticinit^  of  ttntj  cburebjard  of 
Sovtlieni  SeoHand  Wtiere  there  were  Camero* 
nian  monuments.  'Old  Mortality*  restored  their 
lettering  and  otherwise  kept  thom  in  order.  He 
depended  for  his  living  chiefly  ui)oii  Camoronian 
hospitalitv,  which  never  failed  him,  had  ever  a 
meumelioiy  mania  for  dJMmnrsing  upon  the  per* 
sedition-^  f'f  thr  bill  TTifp  rtni\  di«Hl  in  poverty. 

PATEBSOK,  Wu.LiAU  (1G58-1719).  A  Brit- 
Uk  flnuioier,  boia  in  Biuiifriesshire,  Scotland. 
WIma  •  JOKOM  BMB  lio  nmoved  to  En^and,  and 
that  went  to  the  Bihama  Islands.  Becunting  to 

London,  he  engaged  in  trade,  and  soon  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune,  Patfrson  is  chiefly  famous 
for  having  bt-i-n  the  orij^inator  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  for  having  projected  the  r>arion 
scheme.  His  first  overtures  to  the  Ckmmnient 
lor  the  cstablisluiMnt  of  the  bank  were  made  in 
1991,  but  it  was  not  until  1894  that  Parliament 
Rdopt<Hl  his  plan  and  passed  the  act  creating  for 
ten  years  the  corporation  called  the  "Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England."  Pater- 
sott  was  one  of  tlie  original  stocldiolders  of  the 
bank,  but  is  lest  tihnn  a  year  lie  resigned,  and 
soon  afterwards  took  tip  the  more  visionary 
Darien  scheme  (q.v.).  Removing?  to  Edinburgh, 
he  suropt'ded  in  persuading  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  the  Act  of  168d,  which  created  the 
"Oommuiy  of  SootUuid  trading  to  Africa  and 
India/*  under  the  management  of  which  the  set- 
tleoMOlt  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  was  made. 
Paterson,  who  had,  because  ^if  i|imn  rl  v,  iili  tl,t- 
directors,  accompanied  the  expedition  merely  as 
a  private  individual,  lost  his  wife  by  death  and 
sufferad  greatij  from  hardships  and  sickness. 
Upon  his  return  to  England  b«  was  an  active 
and  influential  ndvomtr  nf  iti,  nninn  betwp««n 
Scotland  and  Enj^lami,  and  juid  a  considerabln 
share  in  framing  the  articles  of  the  treatv  relat- 
ing to  trade  and  linauce.  lo  consideration  of 
his  public  senices,  the  united  Parliament  of 
1706  iMOflUBsnded  tliai  lie  be  given  an  indemnity 
for  his  losses  in  the  Darien  undertaking,  but  this 
was  not  done  lutil  1715,  when  he  received  £13,- 
241.  Pateriion  published  anuuymously  more  than 
twenty  works  on  finance,  colonial  enterprises, 
legislative  union^  and  other  subjects.  His  Worka 
have  been  ooUeeted  by  Bannister  in  three  Yotumss 
(London,  1850).  Consult  also.  Bannister,  lAfit 
of  W.  PatcTHon  (Edinburjjh,  18.">8). 

PATBBaOHy    WnxuM     (1745-1806).  An 
and  juriity  aald  to  haw 


been  born  at  sea.  He  came  lo  America  when 
very  young,  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
'Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1763,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  tha  bar  in  1769.  In  1776  be 
was  a  member  of  the  Legtelative  Oouaei!  of  Hew 
Jersey,  and  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. The  same  year  he  was  elected  Attorney- 
Qeneral  and  served  ten  years.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  tiie  Continental  Congress  in  1780-81,  and  in 
1787  to  tlM  National  Constitutional  (jonventioo. 
Hen^  at  a  i^rcsantative  of  the  smaller  States, 
wlio  feared  to  enter  a  union  in  which  population 
or  wealth  should  govern  representation,  he  pro- 
pu^ed  (June  13lh)  the  famous  'New  Jersey 
plan.'  This  provided  for  a  single  legislati^ 
house,  in  whicn  each  State  should  tiave  one  vote; 
an  ExeentiTe  Council  removable  by  Congress, 
and  a  supreme  judiciary  to  be  elected  by  Con- 
gress. Tne  National  Government  should  have 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  levy  import  duties, 
and,  if  necessary,  make  requisitions  for  money 
upon  the  States.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Sena- 
tors from  New  Jenej  in  1799,  but  resigned  in 
17M.  From  1701  to  1798  he  was  Gfovemor  of  the 
State,  and  the  town  of  PaterHni  w  n  named  in 
his  honor.  In  170.1  Washington  appointed  him 
an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on 
which  he  served  until  his  death.  A  eoUection  of 
bis  letters  has  been  published  under  the  title 
Olimp0e$  «/  Colomal  Society  and  the  Life  at 
Princeton  €o1leoe,  1766-1773.  hu  one  of  the  elaam 
of  m.i,  r  iui  I  by  Mills  (Philadriplik,  1903). 

PATESSON,  William  Romaike  (1871—). 
An  English  novelist,  better  known  by  hin  pseu- 
donym, Benjamin  Swift.  He  was  Inrn  ii;  (ilas- 
gow,  and  studied  a  year  at  Lausanne.  His 
books  are:  Nancy  Noon  (1896)  ;  The  Tormentor 
(1897)}  Th4i  Dettn^tr  (189S) ;  airrn  CUy 
(1899) ;  Vvdt  BmtU  (1900) ;  and  The  Oome  of 
Love  (11)01).  Of  these  the  earlier  were  over- 
fanciful  or  consistently  di.sa>;reeable  in  matter, 
and  in  manner  imitation.s  of  Meredith,  but  witll 
Biren  Vity  he  struck  an  original  note. 

PATHAV8,  pA-thanz'.  One  of  the  names  of 
the  Afghan  peoples  of  the  bor  li  r  l  iml  if  ilin 
duatan  and  Afgtianistan.  The  Indian  Pathaius 
have  been  of  considerable  historical  importance, 
and  the  less  eultnnd  trSbea  hare  at  times  loariift 
desperately  against  the  British.  Oonsnlt:  bm* 
lew.  The  Iiacr»  of  Affihanigtan  (London,  1880) 
and  Inquiry  into  the  Ethnattrnphy  of  AfgkaniM- 
tan  (London.  1891)  ;  Oliver^  AcroM  fJko  Aoftler, 
Pathan  nn^f  fUf'yrh  '  Txindon.  18!*0). 

PATHELIN,  jiiirlAx',  or  >r.vlTRE  Pathklix. 
A  noted  H"rench  farce,  comprised  ;iriili;(bly  at 
Rouen  in  1465.  Pathelin  i^^  a  tricky  lawyer, 
whose  dishonest  shifts  form  the  staple  of  the 
action.  It  was  worked  over  in  modern  style  by 
Brueys  and  Palaprat  (1706)  as  L'avocat  Patelin 
and  had  great  success.  From  their  dialogue 
comes  the  familiar  phra«e  Rtvenez  i  tuti  moutont, 
used  there  to  recall  Patelin  to  the  sheep  whrne 
disappearanee  is  under  discussion.  Consult 
flehaumtrari^  Die  Force  Pathetm  und  ikre  Vooft- 
ahm."'n'-'t  (Oppeln,  1887). 

PATHXUniBBi,  A  name  given  to  Gen.  John 
Carles  Fremont,  on  account  of  his  sueeess  in 

exploring  tin      <  f     .f  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

PATBnilD£Bv  Tin.  A  novel  by  James 
Venimore  Cooper  (1840).  It  is  the  third  In  fhe 
ImUmaoMng  Seriee^  and  contiiwea  tba  career 
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of  Buibppo  under  the  aaiiie  of  the  Path- 
finder.   Ihg  ieene  U  about  Fbrt  Oiwego  and 

Lake  Ontario  4lirlBff  tin  French  and  Indian 
War  of  1756,  and  duplajs  the  sagacity  of  the 
hero  in  the  perils  of  tne  wilderness. 

PATHOLOOICAIi  ANATOIET  (from  Gk. 
vdfiot,  pttthos,  di-sonsc  -|-  Xo^fa,  -logia,  account, 
fruin  \i-,tiy,  lipiiri,  to  say).  The  branch  of 
anatomy  wliich  treats  of  organs,  tissues,  and 
cells  as  changed  from  the  normal  by  disease. 
It  is  usnaUy  rtudied  in  oonnectioa  with  the  ottts- 
ative  diMBse;  and  tlierefore  in  this  work  the 
patli()l(i;:ii  iil  chftnpos  occiirrinp  during  n  disease 
are  de^icribed  in  the  article  which  treats  of  that 

PATHOLOGY  (from  Gk.  Tidor,  jmlhox, 
disease  +  Xoyla.  -loffia,  account,  from  X^ttn, 
hgi'in,  to  say).  The  study  uf  discnso  n!<  a  prov- 
inc«  of  scientific  knowledge;  pathological  physi- 
tSogf'  Dtoeasa  is  well  d^ned  as  'the  expression 
of  tile  sunt  of  abnormal  cell  activities' 
(Sdimans).  Such  activity  disturbs  the  regular 
cell  life  in  one  of  three  directions:  nutrition, 
function,  or  multiplieation.  it  is  evident,  then, 
that  pathology  is  equally  with  phjsiolagy  ft  de> 
partment  of  biology. 

Many  theories  of  disease  and  its  causation  are 
found  in  the  history  of  medicine.  Athrna^iis,  of 
Attalia  (A.n.  tift),  was  the  founder  of  the  pneu- 
matic patholog}'.  He  held  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain spiritual  principle,  the  pneunia,  which 
reaches  the  heart  by  way  of  the  respiration  and 
is  thence  driven  through  the  whole  body.  When 
working  reguhirly.  and  mixed  with  warmth  and 
moisture,  it  (m  a-i.  ns  health.  Wlien  niixtxl  with 
warmth  and  dryness  it  occa.sions  acute  di.seases. 
When  mixed  with  cold  and  moisture  it  pro4luces 
the  phlegmatie  diseases.  When  mixed  with  cold 
and  dryness  tt  causes  melancholy.  He  also 
claimed  t!iat  in  fchrilc  <li-~cases  the  hunior<*  of 
the  body  became  corrupteil  or  [lutrclicd.  This 

Sutridity,  he  asserted^  was  a  proce^is  within  the 
uids  by  which  they  exhaled  much  water. 
Qalen  (l^>-c.201)  elaborated  and  advaneed 
the  humoral  pathology  of  Hippocrates  (c.460- 
357  B.C.).  He  selected  four  fluids,  or  hu- 
mors, of  tlic  body  as  the  primary  neats  of  dis- 
ease: blood,  phlegm,  yellow  liile,  and  black  bile. 
Health  he  conceived  t<>  !«'  th<  due  combination,  or 
*cimsis,'  of  these;  while  illness  be  considered 
was  the  resuU  of  a  disturbsnee  of  this  eondi- 
lii>ii.  During  favorable  profrrcss  of  disease,  these 
iuimors  underwent  a  clian^e.  or  'eoetion.'  which 
was  taken  as  a  sign  of  returning  health  and  as 
a  preparation  for  tlie  'crisis,'  when  an  expulsion 
of  mmrlnd  matter  oecurrsd.  The  humoral  path- 
okfty  was  long  in  vogue.  Sylvius  ( 1478-1535) 
and  Roerhaave  (1668-1738)  championed  a  new 
patholopj-.  They  asserteil  that  the  intro-chemical 
'acridities'  of  the  fluids  played  a  most  important 
rtle.  They  classified  acid,  saline,  oleaginous, 
glutinous,  alkaline,  and  mixed  'acridities,'  which 
were  supi>osed  to  originate  in  the  food  and  to  be 
especially  active  in  chronic  discnscs.  niisson 
( l.")l>7-1677 )  advance<l  the  theory  nf  irritability.' 
attributing  it  to  both  solids  and  li'|uids.  Life 
itself  was  considered  to  be  'irritabilitv.'  Hoff- 
mann (imO'1742)  originated  the  'soKdist  path- 
ology.* Tie  claimed  that  disease  was  "a  marked 
disturbance  in  the  movements  of  the  solids  and 
the  llui.l-  "    In  these  disturbances  the  solid-^  are 

the  active  and  the  fluids  are  the  passive  agents. 


ExoesaiTe  movement  produces  'spasm'  and  defee* 
tive  movement  produces  'atony.'  Disease,  he 
admitted,  "might  be  due  to  alteration  in  the 
humors,  and  especially  to  a  gradual  thickeninj; 
ot  the  vesstds,  \sliich  tends  at  once  to  liin<l<r 
their  free  circulation  and  to  prevent  the  ex- 
cretioii  of  waste  products."  His  four  maia 
sources  td  disease  were,  therefore,  spasoL  atoay, 
altered  humors,  and  dcfldcnt  exeietion.  Barthos 
Mmrn  1734)  launched  the  mystic  and  vagUS 
vitalistic  pathologj-.  He  assumed  the  existence 
of  a  'vital  principle.'  neither  soul  nor  Ixxly.  Dis- 
ease he  a.sserted  to  be  the  effort  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple to  resist  harmful  agencies,  or  to  bo  due  to 
"a  morbid  idea  manifesting  itself  by  alteratioQt 
in  sensibility,  abnormal  movements,  or  an  aber- 
ration in  those  acts  which  reguUte  tlia  fbflWI**' 
constitution  of  the  humors." 

It  was  res<rvi'd  for  Virchow  in  1858  to  enun- 
ciate clearly  and  elalrarate  convincin^y  the  cel- 
lular pathology,  now  accepted  the  world  over, 
and  forming  the  basis  of  a  universal  view  of  ths 
organs  and  the  diseases  which  affect  them. 

The  complex  human  organism  may  Im'  reduced 
to  very  simple  elcnient.s — the  cells  and  the  inter- 
cellular substance  to  which  they  give  origin.  All 
parts  of  all  organs  and  tissues  are  composed  of 
cells  or  products  of  cells.  Blood  and  lymph  are 
tissues,  differing  from  muscular  or  fibrous  tis- 
sues in  that  they  have  fluid  intercellular  sub- 
stance. Cells  are  the  conductors  of  vital  func- 
tions, normal  or  abnormal.  Their  conditioa 
changes  with  age,  disease,  and  fatigue  on  the  ens 
hand,  and  reparation  and  nutrition  on  the  other. 

Pathological  conditions  affect  an  orpin  in  one 
of  two  ways:  as  an  increase  or  as  a  d<cr<-:i-«'  in 
vit4»l  activity.  Hence  such  conditions  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  the  retrogressive  and 
the  progressive  disoiden.  It  ia  wvions  thst 
each  of  these  proeessee  Involves  fUnctionsI  as 
well  as  anatoTiiical  difTcrcnrvs  .nnd  abnormalities. 
Between  the  two  processes  seems  to  stand  the 
condition  of  arrest  of  development,  due  to  me- 
chanical causes  or  to  interrupted  vascular  sup- 
ply. If  development  begins,  Irat  is  arrested,  the 
condition  is  termed  aplasia.  If  the  arrest  is  par- 
tial, the  condition  is  termed  hypoplasia.  It  an 
organ  is  wholly  Undeveloped,  the  eonditioB  is 

termed  agenesia. 

The  pathologist's  attention  is  fixed  lanely  upen 
the  nature  of  anatomical  changes  iouad,  ths 
explanation  of  their  uceurrenec.  Ilicae  channi 

arc  tcrnii'd  'lesions,'  and  upon  more  or  less  ac- 
curate idea  of  their  nature  and  extent  depend  the 
success  of  measures  taken  for  the  relief  of  di- 
ease.  Having  established  a  conception  of  the 
lesions  present,  the  iavsal^ator  turns  to  their 
cause.  The  inquiry  as  to  causation  is  embraeed 
in  the  branch  of  pathology  termed  etiology.  This 
department  includes  not  only  the  study  of  ve<:e- 
table  organisms  (bacteria)  and  animal  organ- 
isms (such  as  jdasmodia),  and  mineral  toxins, 
and  their  sgencj  in  producing  lesions*  hot  also 
the  study  of  TMction  following  the  activity  el 
the  aj.fnt.  Tliis  reaction  d<'jicnd<.  in  some  meas- 
ure, upon  the  developmental  disorder  presient.  Of 
the  inherited  dispositions  of  the  tissues  as  to 
resistance  or  susceptibility.  Inherited  condi- 
tions are  largely  speenlative  and  infnreiitial,  and 
this  factor  of  etiology  is  of  less  importance  ia 
the  analysis  of  disease.  The  essential  feature  of 
the  \s  hoh>  matter  is  the  ailequate  coniprfli.n-i'tn 

of  the  abnormal  expression  of  cellular  Uls. 
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Thorp  are.  then,  thrt*  smbdivisions  of  pathologv': 
elioli^j,  or  thu  study  of  caustja  of  disea^;  mor- 
bid anatomy,  or  the  study  of  structural  changes 
in  disease;  and  morbid  poyaiologjr,  or  the  study 
of  disturbances  of  fuDCtioii,  liiftluiBng  moflUd 
ohcanical  action. 

Pathology  natumlly  separates  into  two  great 
divisions:  (1)  general  patliolo^ry,  or  the  fMi  iy 
of  morbid  conditions  which  are  cuuimon  to  »c-v- 
eral  different  diseases;  (2)  special  pathology,  or 
th«  atudj  of  individaal  diseoae*.  To  illustrate 
Imr  is  •  morbM  eondttkm  whieh  enters  into  a 
nmnber  of  diseases,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  ^'cneral  patholo^;  while  the  ^tiuly  of 
the  Itsioiis  of  typhoid  fever,  an  individual  dis- 
ease, l)elong8  to  special  pathology.  The  study  of 
the  grass  and  microscopic  anatomy  of  diseased 
tisHues  is  termed  pathological  histoloOT.  The 
study  of  the  lesions  in  diseases  referrra  to  the 
sTirgeon  for  treatment  and  of  tlie  lesion;*  in  post- 
operative conditions  constitutes  Hur^ieal  pathul- 
ogj'. 

Gkjiebai.  Patuoloqt.  Of  prime  importMies  to 
the  pathologist  is  the  study  of  disorders  <^  eirsw- 

latiati,  whether  ( 1  ^  'r?';«  rfrMim.  arising  from  ex- 
of  supply  or  diminished  escape  of  supply  of 
blood;  or  (2)  ancemia,  a  decrease  of  su])]>ly  of 
arterial  blood;  or  (3)  hemorrhage  {nee  Biioco- 
UKl)  ;  or  (4)  ardema  (q.v. )  ;  or  (5)  thromboais 
(q.v.),  under  which  is  to  be  considered  embolism 
(q.v.),  with  consequent  necrosis  or  relief  hy  an- 
astomoeis. 

Necrosis  (q.v.)  is  a  local  death  of  ti-i:>iie,  due 
to  circulatory  disorder,  thermic  action,  or  in- 
flammation. A  r^nressive  disorder  of  the  life 
of  cells  in  whidh  there  is  diminished  nutrftivo 
and  functional  deranpfeTnent  is  degnuratioji. 
Ten  forms  occur.  The  degeneration  may  be 
pjufjic  liyrtiutous  (or  albuminous),  fatty,  mucous, 
colloid,  auiyloiil,  hyaline,  glycogenic,  or  hydropic, 
or  mny  appear  in  the  form  of  petrification  or 
pigmentation.  Some  of  these  forms  of  degenera- 
tion are  described  in  the  article  BinoHT%  Dtb- 
K  ASK.  In  some  forms  of  degeneration  product  a 
of  imperfect  metamorphoBis  nccumulate  witliin 
the  cells.  In  others,  nocrotir  cells  and  tissue 
elements  or  foreign  material  oollect  between 
the  cells.  In  still  others,  there  is  a  gradual 
degeneration  of  the  cell  elements  and  a  deposi- 
tion in  their  place  of  a  new  substance.  Atrophy 
(q.v.),  on  tne  contrary,  is  essential  loss  of 
Hubstance  without  deposit  of  pathological  or 
foreign  material.  Each  component  part  of  the 
tiiauefl  shrinks  in  volume.  Yet  atrophy  may  be 
aeeompaitied  by  deposits  of  vsrtoua  kinds,  and 

in  such  ra=ies  coexists  ■with  di';,'f'nprn t ion,  as  in 
arterio-^M-h'Tosis  ^q.v.).  Defectue  innervation, 
exhausting;  tiiseases,  disuse,  long-continued  niotl- 
enttt!  preHHure,  or  certain  drugs  may  l»e  the  cause 
of  atrophy,  in  difTerent  tissues,  and  these  causes 
must  be  weighed  by  the  physicians  in  determin- 
ing pathological  conditions  in  the  course  of 
treatment  of  a  disoased  person. 

Among  the  proj{Te^»."*ive  processes,  or  those  in 
which  the  vital  activity  of  the  orpuiisni  is  actually 
faicreaaed,  the  most  important  are  the  reproduc- 
tive, rnherent  in  every  cell  fs  the  tendency  for 
re}iro<! uf  1 11  .n.  Stimulus  of  various  kinds  awak- 
ens thi«  innate  tendency,  which  re«ult.s  in  pro- 
duction of  new  tissue  of  various  forms.  Closely 
allied  to  tlie  reproductive  enei^  is  the  stimulus 
and  the  power  to  repair,  to  replace  lost  parts. 
Bhonld  tne  proeeis  of  rebuilding  go  on  to  an 


exeess  of  mrrc  replacement,  or  should  reg\ilar 
physjologn.al  growth  he  excessi\e,  and  the  result 
be  an  imreasc  in  size  as  well  as  an  increase  in 
number  of  the  elements,  the  condition  is  termed 
hfpertrophy  (q.v.).  Under  the  inlluenee  of  bao> 
teria  or  chemical  agents  or  unascertained  causes, 
and  accompanied  by  pronounced  vascular  dis- 
turlmnee,  a  certain  pro^rn  s>i\ c  |iroce^s  results  in 
%nJiammatio»  (q.v.),  {Still  another  progrc«*.sive 
process  reaulta  iii  the  formation  of  neoplnsni,  or 
new  growths,  constituted  of  tissues  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  adjacent  and  developing  at  their 
ex{xnse.   ]\Tost  uf  theae  formations  are  oon^d- 

ered  under  Ti  mor. 

WWh  tliis  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  proc- 
esses at  work,  it  is  usuul,  in  taking  up  the  i^udy 
of  special  pathology,  to  consider  firat  tiie  dis- 
eases of  the  blood,  next  tboHC  of  the  lymphatic 
tissues,  then  those  of  the  various  S3'stcra8  with 
their  orpms  —  respiratory,  gastrointestinal, 
urinary,  and  reproductive — and  then  the  dis- 
eases of  bones  and  of  ioinis,  of  voluntary  mus- 
cles, of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  of  the 
sninal  cord  and  its  membranes,  and  of  the  peri* 
pnernl  syteni  of  nerves. 

To  hacteria  are  asoritiod  the  pruduelioii  of 
lesions,  and  they  certainly  influence  chemical  and 
physiological  processes,  locally  and  nystemic- 
ally.  To  their  agency  are  ascribed  pneumonia, 
diphtheria,  cholen^  '  Vsftcej,  bubonic  plng\ie 
(qq.v.),  etc.  Animal  parasites  also  play  an 
important  rOle  in  the  prndrn  tion  of  pathologic 
conditions,  .\mong  them  are  tiie  Amrrba  coli, 
the  Bwmatozoon  malariw,  »  fe.  It  is  believed* 
though  not  yet  demonstrated,  that  to  some  proto- 
aoa  an  dne  scarlet  fewr,  measles,  and  stnailpoK. 
There  arc  al«o  parnsttie  worms  which  produce 
diseases  such  as  taiiia,  lumbricoides.  Illaria 
(qq.v.l,  etc.  The  special  patholo^ry  <if  th<'  dif- 
ferent dis*^a.iert  is  considered  under  the  proper 
title  for  each  disease. 

Consult:  Green  and  Murray,  Pathology  and 
Morhid  Anatomy  (Philadelphia,  1000)  ;  Stengel, 
Trxtbook  of  Paiholof/;/  l  ib.,  I!i01)  ;  Schniaus  and 
Kwinp,  Patholofji/  (ind  Pathulogical  Anatomy  (ib., 

PATHHOfi.  The  Hebrew  corruption  of  the 
Egyptian  name  for  I'ppor  Egypt,  Pa'to'ris, 
literally  'the  Soutli  land.'  It  occurs  in  five  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament:  Isaiah  xi.  11; 
Jeremiah  xUt  1-15;  Ezekiel  xxix.  14;  xxx.  U. 
The  name  was  probably  pronounced  PathoriB  by 
the  Hebrews,  as  is  indicated  by  the  Greek  ren- 
dering na<^o<L'jir/c  and  ^lu'uptic.  Tn  Assyrian  it 
npp<^nrs  as  Pnturisi.  The  I'atlirusim,  mentioned 
in  (lenesis  x.  14  and  I.  Chronicles  i.  lii,  ure  the 
]ie<iple  of  Pathros  or  Upper  Egypt.  Consult 
Krman,  in  Zeitwhrift  fur  die  alttratamttUK^e 
Wissrn'ur'jtrift,  vol.  X.   (Tlie'ss/'n,  ISfifl'). 

PATIALA,  put'Nllil.  An  eastern  native 
State  of  the  Punjab,  India.  Area,  5951  square 
miles.  Population,  in  1891,  lj583,S21;  in  1901, 
1,686,090.  Capital,  Pktiala. 

PATIALA.  The  capital  of  a  native  Punj  »h 
State  of  the  tsame  name.  India,  25  miles  south- 
west of  .Ambala  (Map:  India,  C  21.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  65,856 ;  in  1901,  There  are 
about  5000  Sikhs;  the  rest  are  almost  equally 
divided  h(  '  •  I  I  n  niiulus  aiid  ^Ti>li:inuiir-dans. 

PATIENCE.  A  comic  opera  bv  Sir  .\rthur 
Sullivan  with  libretto  by  W.  8.  Gilbert  (18«1). 
It  is  a  aatire  on  the  asthetie  crane  in  England  in 
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the  scvt>nt1(?9,  typified  in  the  ridicnloua  character 
of  Bunthorrie.  It  was  one  of  the  most  Buccesa- 
tal  of  tlie  Savoy  operas. 

PATINIB,  pA't^'nAr',  or  PATENIEB,  -nyft', 

Joachim  (c.1490-1524).  A  Flemish  painter,  bom 
at  Dinant.  He  was  probably  the  pnpn  if  Qheeradt 
David  at  Bruges.  Afterwards  he  lived  in  Ant- 
werp, where  Albreeht  DOrer  painted  hb  portrait 
on  the  oeeisimi  of  bit  second  vuixri^  m  1521. 
He  was  the  lint  of  the  Flemish  piainten  to 
make  fiprircs  snbordinato  tn  the  land«icape  in 
his  |iict(irca.  He  had  little  knowledm-  of  per- 
sptctive,  and  the  Bniall  figures  he  in;:  in^d  are 
fantastically  grouped.  He  painted  with  extreme 
detail.  His  best  pictures  are:  "Baptism  of 
Christ,"  Vieniua  Huacuai;  "Virgin  of  th«  Seven 
Sorrows,"  Brtuflda  Miueuin;  'Temptaiion  of 
8aint  Anthony,"  and  '^poM  in  ^otW"  VmAM 
Museum^ 

VATKUL,  pitlcvl,  JoBAifir  ItaifHOU)  jots 

( lf?(M)-1707) .  A  Livonian  nobleman,  prnriinput 
a»  an  opjKjnent  of  the  SwediMh  j)ow(!r  duruif? 
the  last  part  of  the  wvent^-enth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  He  was  born  at 
Btocfcbolin,  where  his  father  was  then  a  prisoner 
of  State,  and  after  leoeiviqg  a  military  ediM»- 
tkm  entered  the  Bwedieh  Anny  and  loae  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  His  bold  advocacy  of  the  rights 
of  the  Livonian  nobility,  which*  the  Swedish 
Crown  had  suppressed,  gained  him  the  hatred  of 
Charles  XI.,  who  in  IdM  condemned  bim  to 
mutilation  and  the  low  of  hia  estate*.  Patkul 
CMaped,  and,  in  1698,  took  service  with  Augustus 
the  Strong,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland, 
as  a  inftid>er  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  uUianee  of  iiussia, 
r<dand,  SaxoDV,  and  Denmark  against  Charles 
Xil.  in  1700,  but  soon  after  left  the  Saxon  Court 
and  antcnd  tlw  seirloe  of  Brter  the  Great.  In 
1704  be  was  Russian  Ambassador  at  Warsaw, 
where  his  outspoken  criticism  of  the  conduct  of 
Augustus  led  to  liis  being  imprisoned.  In  the 
Treaty  of  AltransUidt  concluded  between  Sax- 
ony and  Sweden  in  1706,  Augustus  promised  to 
surrender  Patkul  to  Charles  XII„  but  privately 
gave  orders  to  the  commandant  of  the  prison  to 
(•onni^  r  i  f  his  pscajve.  Before  this  could  he 
plTet  te<l,  liowever,  a  Swediah  detachment  entered 
Warsaw  and  Pntkul  was  delivered  into  their 
hands.  At  Kazimierz,  near  Poaen,  on  October  10, 
1707,  Patkul  was  hroken  m  the  wheel  and  qoar* 
tered  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Consult 
Buchholr,  Britrntir  gur  Lcbeiugeschichte  J.  R. 
Patkuh  (I>ei[  i  1S93). 

PAT^OSE,    COVCHTBT    KeABSET  DtOBTON 

(182S-96).  An  English  poet,  bom  at  Woodford, 
E-^^cx.  His  earliest  jiubiitation  wu'^  a  volume 
of  I'oetns  (1844),  praiited  by  Bulwer  and  utterly 
condemned  by  Black trood  in  an  unsparing  re- 
view. He  also  contributed  to  various  periodi- 
cals, in  particular  to  the  Iforth  BritUk  and  the 
Edinburgh,  critical  articles,  which,  although 
mark;»d  hv  valuable  detarli..!  observation!!,  are 
unsat  isfai  tiiry  V><cau-c  of  liis  failure  to  under- 
stand Work  oiher  than  his  own.  It  wa'-  he  who 
asked  Ruskin  to  send  to  the  Timm  the  la t  tor's 
famous  letter  in  defense  of  the  Pre- Raphael ites, 
and  he  wrote  for  the  an  essay  on  Macbeth, 

and  M  I-I-.  iiiclndin;;  Thr  S^rtjitoriM.  lIoweNi  r.  be 
WHS  not  iinii  li  <  (iii("i'r!ied  with  the  Prv-Kaphaelite 
movement,  and  latterly  at  least  held  no  conipli- 
mentaiy  o{unioD  of  Roaaetti.  He  was  at  one  time 


a  disciple  of  Tennyson,  and  in  1850  recovered  the 
manuscript  of  In  .Uimoriam  from  a  cupboard  in 
which  it  had  been  left.  From  I84»j  to  I8(>t>  he  \»«,s 
assistant  in  the  printcd-lxxtk  department  of  the 
British  Museum.  His  puhlished  verse  inetodaa: 
The  Angel  in  the  Botue  (inpart,  1854;  com- 
plete, 1863;  last  ed.  1896)  ;  The  Dnknoum  Ero$ 
and  Other  Odes,  i.-«jrxt.  ( 1877  )  :  and  Poems  ( in 
a  definitive  edition,  with  a  treatise  on  English 
metrical  law,  1886;  reprinted,  1890,  1804,  1^). 
Of  these^  the  more  pretentious  are  in  Humtivn 
form,  quite  lacking  m  any  unity  of  fnteraat  awl 
at  times  hnthr-ttr,  ^njt  vitli  fine  isoloted  pas- 
sageM,    parln  uiarly  i[i<  iii<:    dcHcriptions  of 

natural  scenery,  set  in  tli'  itia^-  o;  iiiext.  His 
triviality  and  baldness  liave  been  perhaps  too 
monotonously  dwelt  upm  by  the  critics,  and  the 
high  cateam  of  eminent  eonteMmorariea  ia  ant 
wholly  to  he  disregarded;  but  nts  work  aeaam 
much  less  remarkable  than  hi.s  rufgred  and  strik- 
ing personality.  Of  his  prose  may  be  iiientio«i«i 
Principles  in  Art  (1889;  new  revised  and  re* 
arranged  ed.  1898),  essays  reprinted  from  the 
Somt  Jomei'9  0osef Is,  and  Aslt^io  Ptoefos  <  ISM; 
revised  and  rearranged,  1898).  He  wrote,  also, 
a  memoir  of  the  poet  Procter,  better  known  as 
'Barry  Cornwall'  (1877).  Consult  Champneys, 
Memoir  a  and  Correapondence  of  Cocenirp  Pmt- 
more  (London,  1900). 

PATItOS  (L«t  from  Ok  ■r6r^,H).  An  iM- 
nnd  of  picturesque  and  irriL'ulnr  shape,  about 
10  mile.s  in  extent  from  nortli  t  i  nuth.  lyin;:  "'T 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Map:  lurkey  in  A.>«ia, 
B  4).  The  most  ptmninent  physical  feature  of 
the  island  is  its  masses  of  volcanic  bills,  which 
rise  800  feet  at  their  highest  point  The  island 
has  borne  no  eonspieuous  part  in  history  and 
owes  its  reputation  to  the  reference  made  to  it 
in  the  Bible  (Rev.  i.  9),  where  it  is  stated  that 
Patmos  was  the  place  to  which  Saint  John  was 
exiled  and  that  there  he  received  the  Tisioaa  cob* 
tained  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  The  island  in 
now  under  Turkir»h  rule  and  its  conditi<m  has 
steadily  deteriorated.  The  most  important  fea- 
ture of  modern  Patmos  is  the  Monastery  of  Saint 
John,  fbunded  in  the  deventh  century.  Here 
was  «noe  gathered  a  veiy  vahmUa  libnuy,  mmwj 
of  the  most  important  books  In  which  have  be«a 
sold. 

PATNA.  A  native  State  of  India,  feudatory 
to  the  Central  Provinces  (q.v.).  Area,  2399 
square  miles.  Population,  in  1891,  332.197;  in 
1001,  277.566.  After  having  been  several  years 
under  British  administration,  the  State  was  re- 
stored to  a  descendant  of  ii«  ancient  Rajput 
rulers. 

PAT'NA.  A  division  of  Behar.  Benpal  fq.v  i , 
British  India,  comprising  the  di^trictj*  of  Tntna, 
Gaya,  Shahabad,  Saran,  Champaran.  MuzaiTar*^ 
pur.  and  Darbhangarb.  Area.  23.<i^  squaM 
miles.  Population,  in  1891,  16.811.600;  itt  1001, 
15,464.400.  It  is  watered  by  the  Ganges  and 
its  trfimtary,  the  Son.  The  dtmate  is  very  hot 
in  summer  and  mild  in  winter.  The  aoU  Ts  fit- 
tile  and  well  cultivated.  Rice,  wheat,  and  barky 
are  grown,  and  the  opium  poppy  it  esAeBaieBiy 
raised.   Capital,  Patna  (q.v.). 

PATlfA.  The  capital  of  a  district  and  divi- 
siim  "f  1*1  iiL_;il  British  India,  on  Hn  n;:ht  hnnk 
of  the  l  i  uiLjes,  130  miles  east  of  benare-^  t\!»p: 
India,  E  .'^1.  It  covers  a  large  area,  atretehtng 
with  its  Buhurba  for  8  milea  along  the  ilem 
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bank;  its  strcct<*  are  crooked  and  dirty,  and 
there  arc  few  iateresting  buildii^gs.  The  Golab, 
a  large,  circular  structure  with  mill*  mm  than 
12  feet  thick,  originally  built  as  a  granary,  is 
r^'TTinrkable  for  its  acoustic  properties.  The  city 
li.i-^  .  \t  iisive  bazaars,  contums  the  largest  opium 
fuctoricA  in  India,  and  is  an  inipurtant  centre 
for  the  indigo  trade.  In  the  European  auarter 
«in  the  west  Me  a  Bomui  C»th<dic  eatJiadnl, 
Protestant  diurdiefl,  Gormment  oflkn,  sehoob, 
the  Nabob's  palace,  nn  f  t!n>  prvat  tank. 

Patna,  under  the  lunuLr  name  of  I'admavati, 
or  Lotuts  City,  is  supposed  to  liavf  Ix-en  the  capi- 
tal of  Behar  as  early  as  B.C.  419.  Here,  at  an 
early  period,  the  Bast  India  Conpany  established 
factories,  and  traded  in  opium,  rice,  etc.  In  17S3 
disputes  al>out  trannit-duties  arose  between  the 
coiTipanv's  servatit  -  n  l  tlie  native  (Jovernnient. 
A  war  ensued,  resulting  in  the  British  taking 
poflsession  of  the  district.  Patna  was  the  bead- 
qmrtera  of  the  Wababi  or  MussulniMi  eonspiracy 
m  1864.  It  lies  on  the  principal  railroad  of  the 
Ganges  Valley,  and  also  has  considerable  ship- 
pin;;  on  tlie  rivi  r.  Population,  in  1891,  1(15,192; 
in  li)01.  l.'t4,7S5,  most  of  whon)  were  Hindus, 
with  about  40,000  Mohammedans  and  500  Chris- 
tiuie. 

PATON,  Sir  Jo-skph  Xokl  (lR2Mf>ni).  A 
Scottish  historical  {)aint*?r.  Ue  was  born  at 
Dunfermline,  Scotland,  December  13,  1821.  His 
first  work  in  art  was  the  deaipiiiw  of  patterns 
for  daraask  fabries.  He  enteied  the  Academy 
Brhools,  London,  in  1813,  and  in  1845,  as  well  ns 
two  years  later,  his  designs  rw-eived  pTi/x-n  in 
the  Westminster  Hall  Competition.  }Ie  became 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in 
1850,  and  in  1857  he  settled  in  Edinburgh.  In 
1866  he  KceiTed  the  appointment  of  Quem's 
Limner  for  Scotland,  and  wa«  knighted  In  1867. 
He  made  the  cartoons  for  the  glass  of  the  great 
windows  of  Thinfermline,  reston<l  in  1884  by 
Andrew  Carnegie.  He  died  at  Kdinburgh,  Do- 
cember  10,  1901.  His  subjects  are  drawn  from 
fairy  tales,  history,  poetry,  and  religimu  lore, 
and  hia  painting,  though  imaginative  and  sym- 
pathetic, f.iuity  in  drawing  and  sometimes 
narnli  in  <  i  r  Tlis  chief  works  include  "The 
Spirit  of  Religion"  (1845)  ;  "Reconciliation  of 
OlH-ron  and  Titaala"  (1847),  National  Gallery, 
Edinbunh:  "Home  from  the  Crimea"  (185«): 
^niiUther  at  Erfurt"  (1861);  <^th  Barge  of 
King  Arthur"   (1866);  *%ow  in  Tea&ria" 

(1879). 

PATOS,  prtosh,  Lmmu  mm.  A  lake  in  BradL 

See  T  Ai;nA  tm)s  Patos. 

PAT&AS,  pit'trfts,  or  PATE-SL  A  fortified 
acaport  of  Greece  and  the  capital  of  the  Xo- 
mard^  of  Acbaia,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
on  the  Gulf  of  Patras  (Map:  Greece.  C  3). 
The  town  is  dominated  by  a  citadel-crowned 
riiLze.  the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis.  It  in 
tlPMi  built,  with  wide  and  straight  streets,  and 
haa  a  fine  chnreh  and  poet-oiSce,  a  high  school, 
and  mins  from  aneient  Greek  and  Roman  times. 
Thp  hnrbnr  i«  only  a  roadstead,  protected  by  a 
l>reak\\ater,  but  the  town  is,  nevertheless,  an 
important  trade  centre,  nnd  the  seat  of  n  Fnitei} 
States  eon!^ul.  The  chief  exfM>rtH  ar«  currants, 
wine,  nils,  valonia,  and  ^kins.  Population,  in 
1889,  33,fi2dj  in  1896,  37,958.  Patiaa  mm  one 
of  the  foramoeK  among  the  twelve  eitiee*  of 
iMlMJ^  and  dvriiv  the  fiUddla  igea  «aa  file  chief 


commercial  city  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  th«  Turks  in  1821,  but  was  »oon  rebuilt. 

PAT:aiA  POTESTAS  (Lat.,  paternal 
power).  The  power  of  the  father  over  his  chil- 
dren in  early  Roman  law  waa  similar  to  that 
which  eziated  among  other  Aryan  pcoi)le»  at  tlie 
same  atage  of  eocial  development.  ( See  Pajudit 
AKD  Child.)  What  was  peculiar  in  later  Roman 
law  w  fiH  Itio  extent  to  wliich  this  early  power  was 
maintained  even  at  an  advanced  utage  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  duration  of  the  power,  in  the  case 
of  aona*  until  the  father'a  death.  Dau^tara  (at 
leaat  in  the  earlier  law)  paaeed  oat  ot  the  pa* 
temal  power  upon  marrhu'r  .  Hut  sons  remained 
subject  even  after  their  ma  mage.  The  son  had 
no  potestat  over  his  children  until  (  i^  fatiit  r'.s 
death,  fatria  potettas  was  thus  the  authority 
not  merely  of  the  father  over  children,  but  of  the 
ancestor  over  all  descendants  in  the  male  line 
(son's  children,  son's  son's  children,  etc.). 

In  early  Roman  law  rlip  f.ither  had  an  un- 
limited right  to  expose  aU  infant  daughters  ex- 
cept the  first-born.  Sons  and  ftrat-bom  dauglh 
ters  might  also  be  exposed  if  thejr  were  defonMd 
and  the  deformity  were  attested  by  five  of  the 
nearest  neighbors.  The  father  had  also,  as  do- 
mestic magistrate,  the  right  to  punish  his  chil- 
dren, even  with  death,  after  a  trial  at  which  the 
kinamen  were  pieemt.  Theae  paternal  righta  ex- 
isted throughout  the  Kepuhlican  period,  undheeked 
except  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  censors  and 
of  the  popular  assembly  to  punish  abuses  of  pa- 
ternal  [Hjwer.  In  the  Imperial  [  t  i  n  <!,  however,  ex- 
posure of  children  was  forbidden  and  the  rioht  of 
puniahmentwaa  reduced  within  diaelplinairy  lualta. 

The  father  had  also  the  ripht  to  sell  the  child. 
Sale  into  slavery  was  uniisual :  in  the  later 
Empire  it  was  {)ermitt«v1  on]y  in  the  case  of 
ne\N  -born  children  and  only  when  the  father  waa 
in  extreme  poverty,  ud  even  then  the  hither  re- 
tained the  right  of  rattacmi.  To  pledge  thvpnani 
of  a  diild  tor  the  fatker^  debt  (which  waa 
originally  nceompH.shed  hj  atle  with  the  right  of 
ransom)  was  not  uneommon,  nor  was  this  prac- 
tice forbidden  imtil  the  Imperial  period.  It 
waa  also  not  unusual  for  a  fother  to  sell  bit 
son'a  aervieea  lot  a  number  of  years.  A  ao-calM 
royal  law  (i.e.  a  rule  of  the  old  religious  law: 
see  Crvn,  L.\w)  forbade  the  «n1e  of  n  Tnsrriea 
son;  ;(n<]  nrv't'ier  royal  !n\v  ■('!  n  n-i  1  tfi.'it  a  son 
sold  three  times  should  be  free  from  the  father — 
ft  rule  of  which  the  Jurists  took  advantage  in  de 
vlaiiig  a  form  of  emancipation  (q-v.).  Salee  of 
children  for  the  purposes  of  emancipation  or  of 
adoption  into  a  nevr  family,  and  sales  of  daugh- 
ters as  a  method  of  giving  them  in  marriage, 
were  of  course  purely  formal. 

Sons  and  daughters  under  patria,  potettas  had 
no  property  of  their  own ;  whatever  they  acquired 
was  acquirwl  for  the  head  of  the  house.  In  the 
Imperial  period,  however,  the  son  and  also  the 
daughter  obtained  property  rightj>:  (1)  Whatever 
the  son  acquired  in  the  military  or  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  Empire  (pecufium  eastrmu*,  quati 
caatren»e)  was  bis  own;  (2)  whatever  a  son  or 
daughter  acquired  from  the  mother  or  from 
maternal  relations  {hotm  matrma,  tnaierni  gen- 
erift) ,  and.  finally,  whatever  a  son  or  a  daughter 
a(N|uired  from  any  one  except  the  father  (bona 
adiwntteta),  passed  indeed  into  the  control  and 
naofruet  of  the  father,  but  the  equitable  iatsrssl 
was  in  the  child.  Aeiwrfli^^  the  flithsg  waa  for- 
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bidden  to  soil  lanil  thn<?  acquired,  anA  lu<?  estate 
was  accountable  to  tlic  rliildren  for  all  good'*  and 
iiioiuy  tlius  acquired. 

With  the  deveiopiucat  of  the  Jegal  reooguition 
of  the  dUld'k  right  to  life  caine  ue  veeagnithm 
of  liis  right  to  support.  With  the  developmedt 
of  independent  property  rightn  of  the  child  came 
the  duty  to  svi]ii)(irt  an  indigent  parent. 

Kvcn  at  early  Roman  law  there  waa  one  field 
in  whieli  .sons  were  indepe&dent^  viz.,  that  of 

Eubltc  law.  The  son  under  patenwl  authority 
ad  political  rights  and  was  eiigitala  to  oflke; 
and,  if  clothed  with  otTieial  pow«r,  h«  eottld  oon* 
trol  the  ueliuus  oi  the  father. 

Paternal  authority  existed  over  children  born 
to  the  father  in  lawful  marriage.  In  the  later 
Empire  children  bom  nt  a  eoneubine  \fUii  natU' 
rale^)  could  be  legitimized  by  the  siilise<iiient 
marriage  of  their  parents  or  hy  rescript  of  the 
Emperor.  Children  thus  ligitiiniKed  and  chil- 
dren brought  into  the  famiJj  by  adoption  (orro' 
patio  or  adopUo  pfetta;  see  ASiomxm)  were  aub- 
jpct  to  pntria  pntoftfis. 

r<iti\<i  jMitrshia  was  extinguished  not  only  by 
the  death  of  the  father,  but  by  his  loss  of  lib- 
erty or  of  citizenship  (cagfitis  dcminutio  mamimOt 
mMitt ) .  His  capture  and  enslavement  by  foreign 
enemies,  however,  only  suspended  his  paternal  au- 
thority, and  if  he  escaped  or  was  ransomed  it 
revived.  The  practical  meaning:  of  the  rule  \N"as 
that  condemnation  to  any  i>enalty  which  carried 
with  it  loss  of  freedom  or  of  eiti/>>iiship  destroyed 
pulris  potegtiM.  Forfeiture  of  paternal  auUiori^ 
was  aim  imposed,  hy  Imfterial  legislation,  on  the 
father  v,hn  e\j  i  '.  l  i-  ■  liild  or  juDstituted  his 
daughter.  The  marriaue  of  &  dauyhti.'r  extin- 
guished her  father's  authority  as  long  as  roar 
riage  (q.v.)  carried  the  woman  into  the  power 
(momis)  of  her  husband ;  but  when  the  free  mar- 
riage was  developed,  the  married  woman  re- 
mained under  her  father's  authority.  Kvcn  in 
such  a  niarria;,'e,  however,  her  children  were  un- 
der the  paternal  authority  of  her  husband  or  of 
her  husttand's  father.  Paternal  authority  was 
extinguished,  in  the  older  Roman  law,  when  a 
son  became  a  flamen  of  Jupiter  or  a  daughter  bo- 
came  a  vestal  vir-rin.  In  the  law  of  .Justinian 
the  some  result  attached  to  the  elevation  of  the 
son  to  the  episcopate  or  his  afipointincnt  to  any 
important  secular  ofiiee.  Finally,  paternal  au- 
thority was  extinguished  when  tiie  son  or  daugh- 
ter was  voluntarily  cmaneipated  or  transferred 
to  an  adojited  father.  The  emancipation  of  chil- 
dren oi  i;:uia11y  dcpi  ived  them  of  all  right  of  in- 
heritiri;r  jTi  pcrty  in  their  original  family  ex- 
cept hy  te^ianient ;  but  this  result  was  obviated, 
aa  regarded  the  father's  entate,  by  the  pr«>torian 
edict,  and,  as  regarded  the  estatcfl  of  brothers, 
ulsters,  nnd  paternal  relatives,  by  Imperial  legis- 
lation. Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  iindcr 
Civn.  Law. 

PATRIABCH  (Lat.  patrinrrhn.  patriarches, 
from  Ok.  wttTpidi> xi)i ,  patrinrcli.  chief  of  a  tribe, 
from  -avjiu:.  pnlrin,  lineage,  from  tltv,  ,  p<it<'r, 
father  -f-  it:-xrn\  archciti,  to  rule).  The  name 
given  to  ten  j"  r  onages  appearing  in  the  ante- 
diluvian period  of  biblical  histoiy,  who  are,  how- 
ever, supposed  by  many  modem  seholBrs  to  rep- 
resent traditional  ejM.H-hs  or  dyri:i-tici.  -iitill.ir  in 
character  to  nnd  standing  in  some  connection 
with  Ik-roiius's  list  of  antediluvian  dynasties  in 
Babylonia.  See  MrracsGLW. 


Tn  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  tlif 
lilli;  m  applied  to  the  bishops  of  certain  ^Ttal 
metropolitan  .sees  of  a  wider  jurisdiction  tSi.iri 
other  metropolitans.  The  thr««  earliest  insuuees 
seem  to  be  directly  connected  with  a  tradition  oi 
the  CHtahlishmcnt  of  those  by  Saint  Psitr. 
These  are  the  three  which  the  First  Counetl  «t 
Nicaa  asserts  to  be  reengniztsl  by  ancient  cu-itmi 
— Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  After  Itie 
translation  of  the  ^eat  of  cmjdre  tu  Byzantium, 
thenoeloffwaid  called  Constantinople,  that  sei^ 
which  had  originally  been  subject  to  the  Metro- 
politan of  Heraclea.  r  hl  nned  lir-.t  met r<<[K)lit."ii'. 
and  then  patriarchal  rank,  and  eventually  esui.' 
lished  a  prece<leiiee  over  Antioeh  and  Alexandria, 
being  ranked  second  oniy  to  Rome.  To  these 
four  patriarchates  was  added  in  451  that  si 
Jerusalem,  which  was  formed  out  of  the  saeisal 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch.  The  limits  of  thcM 
tiNc  patriarchates  can  only  be  loosely  assipied. 
'Ihene  patriarchs  had  authority  to  consecrate  tbe 
metropolitans  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  to 
preside  «iver  oonncils  and  high  Judicial  tribmiali 
within  the  same  limits.  After  the  Greek  sdiisn, 
and  particularly  after  the  eatahlishinent  of  the 
Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerwialem.  Latin  preUtw 
were  appointed  with  the  rank  and  title  of  [>a 
triarch  in  each  of  tbe  four  great  l:Ui(iteru 
Since  then  thare  have  been  a  uuiuhcr  of  patriareha 
in  the  East,  among  the  Greek  Orthodox  (one  for 
Russia  created  in  1589  and  renioT«d  hj  Peter 
the  Great),  among  the  Xestorian  and  Eutychisa 
communities,  and  uniuiig  those  who  have  returned 
to  union  with  Rome. 

Uesides  the  five  greater  patriarchates,  tiwre 
hsTe  been  others  in  Uw  West  known  by  the  nsmc 
■  f  minor  patriarchates.  The  controversy  of  the 
ihree  Chapters  (  m'c  Cuaitkils.  Tjii:  Tnsjci:)  gave 
the  Bishop  of  Aqviileia  an  opportunity  to  a-^ume 
this  title,  whereupon  the  orthodox  Bi-hop  of 
Grado  as.<<erted  an  e<|ual  right  to  it.  It  renuurxd 
in  the  former  line  even  after  tbe  Arst  bearar 
made  his  submission,  nntil  Benedict  XIV.  abot- 
ished  it;  that  of  Grado  was  transferred  to  Vrnirv 
in  1451.  In  France  the  Bishop  of  Ikiurges  at 
times  claimed  the  title.  an<l  Nap<deon  had  the 
idea  of  creating  a  French  patriarch.  Pope 
Paul  III.  granted  the  dignity  of  Patriarch  of  tbe 
Indies  to  the  grand  chaplain  of  the  King  ef 
Spain,  and  the  King  of  Portugal  a«ked  a  similar 
dignity  for  his  prand  chajdain.  ^^ith  In-*  see  in 
Lisbon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  concordat 
of  1886  which  regulated  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  in  th«  PortogiMae  East  la- 
dies, the  honorary  title  was  conoadad  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Goa. 

FATKZABCHAL  C&088.  A  crow  wbid^ 
like  the  patriarchal  crosier,  has  its  upright  part 

crosseil  hy  two  horizontal  bars,  the  xipfwr  shorter 
than  the  Iwwer.  A  cross  patriarchal  Jinibriated 
or  was  a  badge  of  the  Knights  Templars. 

PATRIABCHATE.  ( 1 )  The  rule  or  junt- 
diction  of  a  father.  (2)  Any  social  group,  bs  s 
family,  a  clan,  <  i  i  i  ril)e,  living  under  tlic  r-ile 
of  a  father  or  eldest  male  member  of  the  gnonp. 
The  term  stands  for  an  important  stage  in  tbr 
development  of  human  MCMfcy,  and  ftur  an  isi- 
portant  theoiy  oommonly  called  the  patriardMl 
theory.  Tn  tioniadie  •^iiiimunitie.'*.  and  often  in 
simple  agricultural  pc»pulntion«,  there  an?  foand 
compound  families,  in  which  two  or  tlmt 
erations  of  relatives,  including  ma^y  brethrca 
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with  thoir  wivra  and  rliildrcn,  live  toprthrr  under 
the  rule  of  the  eldest  iniilc,  auil  in  tho  cummon 
owiuthIiIi)  of  a  lious(>liol(l  pro[><-rty.  The  society 
of  tUe  aneieut  Hebrews  iu  the  very  early  days 
is  described  in  the  Old  Testament  as  patriarchal. 
The  nomadic  tribes  of  the  ikrabian  deMit  and  of 
the  ntpppos  of  Central  Asia  are  patriarchal  now. 
The  far  i'v  iind  clan  organization  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  aud  of  the  ancient  Roiitaiiii  was  pa- 
triardial,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Slavic 
population  of  Rimia  and  of  Soutbeaatcni  Ana* 
tria  is  patriarelml  still.  In  ita  simphat  fonn 
the  patriurL'lial  theory  in  ninit'd  by  .Aristotle  in 
the  opcninf^  paj^es  of  tlie  The  I'ulitivis,  Society  is 
represeiited  as  sprin^-ing  from  a  sinfjle  family, 
consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  children. 
The  children  and  children's  children  continue  to 
live  with  the  first  lather,  admowledging  him  aa 
chief  or  patriarch  aa  long  as  he  liv«s.  On  his 
death  his  descen  l  u  t  iiviile  into  as  many  fam- 
iiiea  as  he  h&a  sons  with  offspring.  Each,  bucli 
son  becomes  the  patriarch  of  a  new  compound 
familv.  In  the  course  of  time  many  such  related 
temilies,  living  in  one  dbtrict  and  speaking  one 
t(ui:fiif-,  become  a  tribe.  Trilws  enlarging  divide, 
but  ir  they  do  not  separate  too  far  they  presently 
confederate  and  become  a  nation.  Tbis  simple 
theory  underwent  ^rieat  modification  through  the 
researches  of  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  who  in 
Anoiont  hav>  (Loadun,'  1861)  showed  tbnt  tbo 
patriurdial  family  of  the  Romans  was  n  partly 
natural,  partly  artificial  group  held  together  by 
the  supreme  power  ipo(e«fa«)  of  the  eldi>st  male. 
Membership  in  the  group  might  be  acquireil  ttirou;^b 
adoption  as  well  oa  bv  actual  descent  from  the 
ftrst  father,  and  it  could  not  be  acquired  through 
blood  relationship  on  the  side  of  the  mother. 
Neither  males  nor  females  not  subject  to  the 
father's  power  were  aeiounted  of  the  group,  and 
property  descended  only  through  kinship  iii  the 
mah  line.  The  group  was  thus  essentially  not 
a  compound  fomily,  but,  rather,  a  clan  or  gens. 
(See  Gens.)  Maine  attempted  to  prove  in  this 
work,  and  later  in  F.nrhi  Lair  and  Cuyhim  (T^on- 
don,  18fi3).  that  this  hi;;bly  artilieial  patrinrchal 
system  had  been  general  amon^r  Aryan  peoples. 
A  destmctiTe  criticism  of  Maine's  theories  by 
John  F.  McLennan,  The  Patriarchal  Thetny, 
edite*!  nnil  oomploted  by  Donald  Mcl^nan,  was 
put  forth  (Lon<lon)  iii  1885.  In  this  work  it 
was  .«ibo\\  n  that  the  patriarchal  family  has  every- 
where been  pr<'mle<l  hy  the  clan  and  family  sys- 
tem based  on  kinsliip  through  females,  and  that 
the  true  fatria  potestoM  Jiae  been  of  exceptional 
occurrence,  even  after  the  patriarchal  system  has 
been  established.  SubstantinHy  the  same  conclu- 
sions are  maintained  by  W.  Robert.son  Smith. 
KiMhip  and  Marrimn-  in  Knrly  Arabia  (London, 
1885).  An  exceedingly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive account  of  the  economic  aspect  of  patriarchal 
institutions,  especially  in  Slavic  communities,  is 
fouinl  in  Laveieye's  Dc  la  propriMS  tt  ie  tee 
ffirtnrs  jiritriitii  is  ( I'aris,  1874;  translated, 
PHmitive  Property,  London,  1878).  See 
MAmiAacBan;  ManaiaoK. 

FATSIABCHS,  Tt:stament  of  THE.  See 
Apocbypha,  section  on  Old  Testament. 

PATBIABCHB,  TBSTAltE?7TR  of  the  TwBcm. 
Ser-  AT*n<-RvvH  «   Motion  on  0!d  Ti  slitinf  nt. 

PATRICIAN  (Fr.  patriwn,  from  Lat.  pa- 
tricius,  of  the  rank  or  dignity  of  the  fathers, 
from  patvr,  Qk.  pat«r,  Skt.  ftitar,  father; 


connected  with  Goth,  fadar,  OHG.  fatar,  Oer. 
Voter,  AS.  fmler.  Kng.  father).  A  n«me  niven  to 
the  inendiers  of  the  original  Roman  i/inii.^  of 
whom  the  popuiu«  Komanus  consisted,  and  to 
tWir  descendants  by  blood  and  adoption.  The 
amalgamation  of  the  three  tribes  of  Ramnes, 
Tities,  and  Luoeres  gave  rise  to  a  distinction 
between  [nitrcS  m<i jorum  gentium  and  jtatrca  mi- 
norum  yttitium — latter  terra  beinjf  applied  to 
families  recently  elevated  to  an  equality  with 
the  old  patrician  class.  On  the  eatabliahment 
of  the  plebeians  as  a  dMinet  order,  sharing  eer> 
tain  rifjbts  with  the  patrician*',  the  patriciate 
became  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  a  number  of  important  priviU'jjes. 
A  long  struggle  between  the  two  orders  ended 
In  the  attainmoit  by  the  plebeians  of  a  political 
equality,  and  the  eatablishment  of  a  new  arii- 
toersiy  of  fiobilet  based  on  wealth  and  office. 
From  n.c.  300  the  old  jiolitical  distinction  be- 
Ivveeu  patricians  and  plebeiauH  liud  uu  real  ex- 
istence, except  that  patricians  were  ineligible  to 
the  tribunate  of  the  pleba.  The  Empire  made 
an  end  even  of  this  reue  of  earlier  days.  Under 
Constantinc  the  di<»nity  of  pittriHua  l^ecame  a 
personal  title,  not  hereditary,  but  eonferring 
very  bi;,'li  honor  and  certain  privile<.'es.  It  was 
creattni  at  Constantinople,  and  not  confined  to 
Romans  or  subjectis  of  the  Empire,  but  sometimes 
bestowed  on  foreign  princes.  These  patricians, 
unlike  the  old  Roman  order,  were  distinguished 
in  dress  and  e<niipa;,'e  from  t1ie  ordinary  citizens. 
The  popes  in  after  tiujci*  conferred  the  same  title 
on  eminent  persons  and  princes,  including  many 
of  the  Qemum  emperors.  In  several  of  the  Ger- 
manic kingdoms  uie  title  of  patrician  was  be- 
stowed .on  distinguished  subiert*.  and  in  some 
parts  of  Italy  the  hereditary  nobility  are  still 
s^led.  patriemna.  Bee  Rom';  PunmiAim. 

PAT^RICK,  Saixt  fr57r!?-403?).  The  apostle 
of  Ireland.  Of  the  existence  of  this  holy  man 
there  is  no  question,  but  every  other  fact  about 
him  has  been  hotly  disputed.  This  is  the  mor>e 
strange  as  he  left  an  autobiography,  but  as 
his  object  in  it  was  rather  to  exalt  the  work 
tlian  the  worker,  he  was  not  careful  to  give  facts 
in  their  ebronolo;,'ieal  orib  r  or  to  detail  his  life; 
8o  that  fur  the  purjH>scs  of  a  sketch  of  his  life  the 
doeuiiKjit  has  little  value.  According  to  the 
facte  which  can  be  gathered  from  this  work 
Patrick  was  horn  at  Banavem  Tabemifr.  in  8cot- 
l.md.  probably  identical  with  the  mrnlern  T)um- 
btirton,  oii  thfc  I.*vea  near  its  conflueiue  with  the 
Clyde,  a  few  miles  northwest  of  (;ias;»o\v.  His 
father  was  Clalpomius,  deacon  in  the  Churcbt 
also  a  deenrion  and  a  man  of  means  and  standing. 
His  baptismal  name  was  Bucat.  When  he  was 
sixteen  years  old  he  was  captured  by  pirates 
and  carried  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  sold  to 
Miliuc,  chieftain  of  North  Dninradia.  in  the 
County  of  .Vntrim,  North  Ireland.  He  lived  as 
a  slave  for  six  vem,  employed  in  tending  cattle. 
Hifl  sad  condition  drove  him  to  find  oonsolation 
in  God,  and  he  learned  tn  wait  upon  the  divine 
will.  In  obedienec  to  a  divine  intimation,  he  tied 
from  his  master  and  journeyed  south  200  miles. 
Be  found  a  ship  about  to  sail  for  France,  and 
after  a  little  parley  was  taken  on  hoard  ss  a 
sr  r\'atit.  and  in  thn-e  (lays  Innded  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire  Then  for  twenty-eight  days  ho  trav- 
er>ed  a   uibi  eountry  with  the  ship's  eompany 

until  they  came  to  jdarscilles.   Here  he  parted 
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inm  his  wmMiiiana  and  went  to  Tours,  where 
the  Irxiioiu  Maittn  (q.v.)  WM  Bishop.    If,  sa 

eomc  accounts  state,  his  mother  was  the  sister  of 
this  Martin,  bia  going  to  Tours  was  the  more 
niitural.  lie  lived  with  Martin  for  four  years. 
At  last  be  returned  to  Scotland.  But  the  desire 
to  devote  hlnisdf  to  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
Irish  was  strengthoied  by  visitnu  nod  voicee, 
and  he  went  to  Auxcrre  in  France  to  ho  oomo* 
cnitcd  by  Bishop  Aiiiator.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  he  assumed  the  name  of  Pntrick.  by 
which  he  is  now  exclusively  known.  In  405  he 
begkn  hi*  ininionajry  work  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Twk  of  his  long  life  was  spwt  in  iBeeaasnt  labors 
with  comnic:r^t irate  success.  He  came  to  Ire- 
land with  a  ti  10 rough  knowlcilgt;  of  the  language 
and  of  the  people  and  seems  to  have  encountered 
little  opposition.  Ue  found  no  Christians  and 
left  no  neathen.  It  is  probable  that  he  died  at 
Armagh  in  463.  His  bell  is  in  the  Museom  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  Dublin ;  his  eroslsr  was  pra- 
served  till  the  Rrformatioii,  httt  then  unforta- 
nately  it  was  burned. 

Besidc<)  the  Patrick  of  history  there  is  the 
Patrick  of  legend,  and  the  less  attractive  Patrick 
of  controversy.  Among  the  many  legends  whidi 
have  gathered  about  him  the  mmt  familiar  is 
that  ho  banished  the  snakes  from  Ircl.ind.  Others 
repreaont  him  as  escaping  from  hi8  foes  by 
miiMttloaa  agendes.  For  example,  it  is  related 
that  on  one  ooeasion  when  a  company  was  lying 
in  wait  to  .slay  Patrick  and  hi«  companions,  he 
chanted  his  liynin.  called  a  'Hreastplate,'  and 
the  opponentn' mistook  the  Christians  for  wild 
deer  with  a  fawn  behind  them.  These  legends 
have  enhanced  Patrick's  reputation  and  doubtless 
some  of  them  have  some  foundation  in  fact.  The 
Patrick  of  controversy  is  now  by  hirUi  a  french- 
man, now  an  Irishman  now  of  the  third  century, 
now  mythical ;  now  a  Fresliyterian,  now  a  devoted 
follower  of  the  Roman  Chui  ch;  now  deriving  his 
orders  from  Scotland  and  now  from  Rome;  now 
lemarkably  suoeessfvi,  now  really  aeeomplishing 
Tery  little. 

Patrick  was  emphatically  a  man  of  dmia  and 
not  of  words,  and  so  his  liter:iry  remains  are 
few,  thouj^  of  great  interest.   First  is  his  auto- 
hiography,  which  he  calb  his  Confestion.  This 
was  writlten  in  Latin,  in  which  tongue  he  bad  he- 
come  very  ru»ty.     Next  comes  his  Epistle  to 
Coroticus,  a  Welsh  prince,  who  hail  taken  cap- 
tive some  of  the  Irish  Christians.   Patrick  wrote 
to  secure,  if  possible,  their  release.  Finally, 
his   hvmn    in    Irish,   called   a  'Breastplat*'.' 
which 'is  a  confession  of  faith,  showing  plainly 
the  very  simple   eharacter   of   Patrick's  faith. 
Other  remain"!  Hcurinj,'  hin  name  have  not  such 
Igoodfllaim  to  \h-  cant  d  genuine.    .Ml  his  remains, 
genuine  and  disputed,  are  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat., 
Mil;  also  In  better  shape  with  the  Tripartite 
Lift;  one  of  the  sources  of  his  biography,  in  the 
"Rolls  Series,"  Ko.  8!).  two  ]iart8,  edited  by  Whit- 
Iqr  Stokes  (Ix)ndon.  ISST  i.    Fur  Kn^-liHli  trans- 
lations of  bis  genuine  works  and  notes,  cont^ult: 
Wright,  The  WriHns*  of  Patrick,  the  Apoatle  of 
Ireland  (T.ondon,  lH8!»t  :  and  Olden,  Epi*tlca  and 
Hifmns  of  t^"int  ratiirk  (DtihJin.  1876;  3d  ed, 
1895).    For  his  life,  co[i-ult  :  .Mi<s  Cusack,  Life 
of  89int  Patrick^  Apottle  of  Ireland  (London, 
1871,  with  a  translation  of  the  Tripartite  Life 
from  the  nripinal  Tri«h  by  Hennesspyy  :  n!>«o  Todd, 
Saint  Patrick,  Apoatle  of  /rctan<i( Dublin,  1864)  ; 


Morris,  Irtland  and  Saint  Patrick  (Loodaa, 
1888)  ;  Newell,  Saint  Patrick,  Bis  Life  aid 
Teaching  ( ib.,  1880) ;  Shearman*  Loos  Pairidass 
(ib.,  1879). 

PATBZ<ni;flai]lT,OlBBiOV.  lee  Sam*  Pat- 
rick, Orpkb  or. 

PATBICK,  Simon  ( l«-2tM707 ) .  A  Church  of 
England  divine.  He  was  lx>rn  at  Oain^Niri>iif.'h, 
Lincolnabire,  and  graduated  from  Queens  Cd- 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1648.  He  took  orders,  and 
in  1655  was  received  as  chaplain  into  the  faaulf 
of  Sir  Walter  Saint  John,  of  Battersea.  In  IMI 
be  was  appointed  rwtor  of  SaiTit  IVmi'-.  Covent 
Garden,  London,  and  endeared  him-veit  ba  hi* 
people  by  faithful  instructions,  and  especially 
bj  remaming  with  them  during  the  plague  of 
ie8S.  In  Itffl  he  wmi  made  chaphiiB  hi  oidinsiy 
to  the  King.  In  1072  he  was  made  prebewhuy 
of  Westminster,  and  in  1679  Dean  of  Kter- 
borough.  During  the  rcigti  of  .Tames  II.  be  de- 
fended Protestantism.  In  108'J  he  was  mad* 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  in  1691  transferred  to 
the  see  of  Ely.  In  his  early  life  he  wrote  sgsiaM 
the  Kon-Conformlsts,  In  a  pamphlet  entitM 
A  Friendly  Dchnte  Ilctu-rrn  a  Conformist^  nni 
a  Tion-Conformist  {J-t^'^i),  but  after  h.'  iNf-iii* 
bishop  he  changed  his  opinion,  re;.'ard<'d  th-ni 
with  favor,  and  used  his  influence  to  allay  strife. 
He  stood  next  to  Tillotoon  in  learning  and  h- 
fluence.  Among  hif  numerous  works  wwes 
Menm  Myslica.  or  A  Discourse  Concerning  fit 
Sarrnmrnt  of  the  Lord's  Supjirr  (1660);  Th« 
Heart's  Ease,  or  a  Revudu  Aiiainst  Trouhh 
(1660);  The  Parable  of  thr  Pilgrim  (1664): 
The  Ckrittittn  Baorifice  (1071) ;  TM  Dignity  of 
fh0  ChrUtUm  Priesthood  (1704).    His  pan- 

fh  rases  upon  the  book-!  of  the  Old  TestamcBt 
rom  G^wais  to  Solnin(jn's  Song  worp  pnhli»he4 
in  ten  volumcr  1005  and    1 ' '  Thi-y 

are  included  with  the  commentaries  of  I.«>wth, 
Arnold,  Whitby,  and  Lowmsn,  in  A  Crititvl 
Commentary  and  Pamphrase  on  the  Qid 
yew  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha  {latAm, 
1809).  A  complete  edition  of  his  work«  vt* 
published  in  lSv>H  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Taylor, 
in  nine  volumes.  His  A nloWo^phy  was  p^ 
lished  nt  Oxford  in  I8.'?f1. 

PATRIOFEXJS  (Xeo  Lat.,  from  Lat.  p»- 
irius,  relating  to  a  father,  hi  rciliiary.  ancient 
/«li«,  oit).  A  foesil  creodont  mammal  fouiid 
In  the  Middle  Booene  (Bridger)  beds  of  Wyom 
lug,  and  of  interest  becaoae  it  is  coosideicd  bj 
.some  authors  to  be  the  arK»«tor  of  the  moden 
seals.  Other  writers,  basing  their  cnii,  lusions  on 
more  recent  examination  of  the  material,  con- 
sider Patriofelis  to  have  been  a  terrestrial  crw>- 
dont  with  habits  similar  to  those  of  the  cats  anJ 
presenting  a  lateral  line  of  evolution  that  seem* 
to  have  no  descendant?)  among  modem  csrat- 
vores.  The  animal,  an  indicated  by  the  fiwlj 
mount<-d  skeleton  in  the  American  'Miw  um  '  f 
Natural  History,  was  of  heavy  build.  aim»ui  ^a 
feet  in  length  with  low.  crouching  attitude, 
flexed  limbe,  and  long  tail.  The  skull  t»  rath^ 
large,  with  small  hrain  case,  and  a  promtatet 
posterior  crest.  The  poAverful  jaw-  arc  arm** 
with  sharp  cutting  t««th.  The  feet  an  dilfi"" 
grade  with  spreading  clawed  toes,  Oxvan*. 
from  the  Wasatch  lower  Eocene  i»  a  i>'»'*' 

slender,  less  specialized  ally  of  Patriofelis.  Con- 
sult: Wortman,  "Osteology  of  Patriofeli».  • 
Middle  Eocene  Creodont,"  in  Bmlktim  of 
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American  Museum  of  "S'atural  Huttory,  vol.  vl. 
(New  York,  18SM)  ;  and  Osborn.  "Oxynpna  and 
Patriofelis  Rc-Studiefd  a«  Terrestrial  Creodonts," 
in  BuUetin  of  the  Ameriotm  Museum  of  Natural 
ITMofy,  val.  xOL  (ir««r  Y<ak,  1900). 

PATBIOTIC  SOCIETIES  (ML.  patrioticus, 
from  Cik.  frar/j<tjr<<(>f,  pniri/itikoa,  relating  to 
descent  or  to  a  fcllow  cs  imt  i}  )iinn,  from  Tzarptu- 
ngrc,  patri6t^,  fellow-cuuntrymaQ,  from  itarpia, 
patria,  race,  country,  from  var^p,  patir,  fotiwr) . 
Societies  having  aa  their  objects  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  reeords  of  important  events  in  his- 
t<iry,  mill  r- [it-i  i,i  11  s  of  the  wurs  in  wliifli  the 
United  >Stat«B  ha;^  participated;  the  eucourai^- 
ment  of  lore  of  country ;  tne  saving  and  restora- 
tkni  of  historical  litea  and  obioets;  the  eelebra- 
tkm  of  snuiTViwriM  of  hbtorie  cMMts;  Mid  tho 
fostering  of  fraternal  feeling  tatA  intereooree 
among  veterans. 

Of  the  colonial  period,  the  first  of  the  heredi- 
tary patrioiie  bodies  is  the  Society  of  the  Mny- 
iow«r  Ilneeiidaiita,  (See  Mayfloweb  De- 
•CKMBAHW,  Soomr  or.)  The  Soeieiy  of  Colo- 
nial  Ware  admits  to  membership  adult  male 
descendants  of  Colonial  ancei^turs  of  distinction. 
(See  CoLOiflAL  Wab8.  Socilty  uf.)  Similar  to 
the  foregoing  is  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America.  Besides  colonial  ancestry, 
it  requina  that  its  members  shall  be  descended 
from  ancestors  who  were  loyal  to  the  colonies 
durinp    the    War    of    the    Revolution.  (See 

FOUNDKRS     AND    pATliirns     Ol     .\s\rH\(^,  flliUF-l'. 

OF.)  Of  like  character  m  ihv  Settler'*  and  De- 
fenders of  America  (q.v.),  which  admits  both 
men  and  women.  The  first  patriotic  hereditaiy 
society  of  women  to  he  organised  was  the  Soeie^ 
of  Colonial  Dames  of  Amerien.  It  admits  on 
invitation  women  who  are  directly  descended 
from  some  ancestor  of  worthy  life  who  resided  in 
an  American  colony  before  1776.  (See  CoijOKIal 
DahkS  of  Amebica,  Society  of.)  Broader  in 
iU  soope  is  the  Matioaal  Society  of  Colonial 
DanM«  of  America.  Tt  admits  on  invltatloB 
women  who  are  descended  from  an  ancestor  of 
worthy  life  who  resided  in  an  American  colony 
prior  to  1730.  (See  Coi.omal  Dames  of  Amkr- 
ICA,  National  Society  or.)  The  Society  of 
Danghters  and  Patriots  of  America  admitis  to 
membership  hr  invitation  women  who  are  de- 
scended in  the  direct  paternal  line  of  either 
father  or  m  >tii(  r  tinm  an  ancestor  wlio  !<ettled 
in  the  colonies  t>efore  ir>87,  and  of  an  ancestor 
in  tlw  same  line  who  was  loyal  to  the  colonies 
dnriag  the  War  of  the  Rerolution.  In  New 
Tork  City  thenr  Is  the  Rolhind  Society  (q.v.), 
irilieh  admits  to  membership  male  descendants 
in  the  direct  male  line  of  a  man  of  Dutf'h 
blood  resident  in  America  l>ef()re  KiTT). 

Commemorating  the  period  of  the  great  strug- 
gle between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain  are 
a  number  of  hereditary  societies,  of  which  the 
oldest  and  best  known  i«  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati (q.v.),  which  adniit-  1o  meml>ership  de- 
Keudant«  of  ofik-ers  who  served  in  the  Continen- 
tal Army  for  at  least  three  years.  Following 
the  oentemial  celebration  of  the  hnttle  of  Lex- 
ington, there  was  organised  in  San  Franeisoo, 
Cel.,  on  October  22,  1875,  the  Pons  of  T^evolu- 
tionary  Siren,  which,  on  April  ."^0,  1889,  became 
the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. (See  Sons  or  thk  Ahebican  ttiPfWJO- 
rum,  Sooncnr  ov  thb.)  The  Society  of  the  Sens 
«f  the  BevolnUon  kw  prioiitgr  over  thn  pfevkns- 


ly  mentioned  society  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
has  almost  identical  requirtiucnts,  for  it  admits 
to  membership  lineal  descendants  of  participant-s 
in  the  War  of  the  Kevolution.  (i>ce  So.vs  or 
TiiK  Re\'olutioh,  Society  or.)  The  Naval 
Order  of  the  United  States  (q.v.)  admit*  to 
membership  any  officer,  or  descendant  of  one, 
who  served  in  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  or 
any  of  the  subsequent  wars.  Enlisted  men  wlio 
have  receiFcd  the  nnval  medal  of  honor  are  ntsn 
eligible  to  membership.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguisbed  amon^  the  patriotic  societies  is  the 
Military  Order  of  Foreif^n  W  ars,  which  admits 
to  membership  commissioned  ofticcrs  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  foreign  wars  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  direct  lineal  descendants  In 
the  male  line.  See  Fobbok  Waba,  Miutabt 
Onm  OF. 

Ori-iiijilh-  thp  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion uiloiiitcd  to  membership  women,  but  this 
beinp  found  tmsatisfactory,  special  organizations 
were  instituted  for  women,  the  first  of  whidi 
waa  the  Society  of  the  Danghters  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Revolution,  which  admits  any  woman  of 
acceptable  character  descended  from  an  ancestor 
who  rendered  material  aid  to  the  cause  of  indc- 

Endenoe.  (See  DAi  tiiiTEKs  of  the  Amebican 
evolution,  Sociktv  ok.)  Of  similar  nature  is 
the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  (q.T.).  Other 
■octettes  are  the  Danghters  of  the  Cincinnati, 
nr;r>nized  in  New  York  City  in  1894,  and  the 
Ditmes  of  the  Revolution,  organ I/jhI  in  New  York 
City  in  180fi.  The  .^K'iety  of  the  Children  of 
the  American  Revolution,  with  a  membership  of 
over  6000,  was  orguiiaed  in  Wndikigten  hi  1805. 

Of  the  i>eriod  subsequent  to  the  War  of  the 
Revohition  and  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  there  art 
comparili  i  ly  few  associations  that  are  both 
patriotic  and  hereditary,  although  worthy  of 
mention  of  that  character  is  the  Saint  Nicholas 
Sodeiy  of  New  Yorlt,  organised  in  New  Yorlc 
City  on  Fri»nury  2^,  1835.  This  society  admits 
natives  or  residents  of  New  York  State  who  are 
descended  from  residents  of  the  State  prior  to 
178.5.  The  .\merican  Order  of  Louisiana  was 
organized  in  I>enver,  Colo.,  on  December  20, 
1001,  and  admits  to  menibership  descendants  of 
those  who  rendered  distinguished  services  in  the 
settlement  and  civilization  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase States,  from  180.1  to  l'jO.3.  The  War  of 
1812  in  commemorated  by  the  Veteran  Corps 
of  Artillery  4  '  ,  which  since  1892  has  been 
known  as  the  Military  Society  of  the  War  of 
1812.  The  General  Society  of  the  War  of  1812 
admits  to  membership  any  male  person  who  is 
lineally  descended  fri;m  a  j)articipant  in  the  War 
of  1812,  (S.<  W  \8  OF  1812,  Oenebal  Society 
or.)  Corresponding  to  the  last-mentioned  is  the 
Society  of  the  United  States  Daughters,  1812. 
(See  UmiiD  Sx4ini  DAirafltns,  1812,  Socnrt 
OF.)  The  memory  of  the  War  of  Ifexieo  is 
preser-vi  1  by  tl-r»  Aztec  Club  of  1347  (q.v.).  The 
Association  of  Mexican  Veterans  admits  to  mem- 
bership descendants  of  MJgf  partioipnnt  who 
served  in  that  war. 

The  Cf^  War  proved  rich  in  the  formation  of 
commemorative  .siw  itties.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  tliei«e  is  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Ix>yal  Legion,  which  admits  to  msMibership  oB- 
cers  who  participated  in  the  war,  and  as  * 
■eoond  daas  ^  ddest  sons  of  living  original 
members.   (See  Lotal  Luton  or  thb  UmzB> 
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Sta-dcs,  MruTABY  Obdeb  or.)  Tbe  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republie  <q.T.>,  popularly  known  as  the 

G.  A.  K.,  admits  to  Tncmhonthip  any  soldier  or 
sailor  who  was  lionurubly  (liM'harj;i;d  after  sf-r- 
vi(<^.  As  the  Grnnd  Army  prow  in  Htronjrth, 
there  wu8  organized  as  an  auxiliary  the  Wo- 
man's Relief  Corps  (q.v.),  which  admita  to  mem* 
bersbip  mothen,  wivtm,  dxojAiUxt,  end  eietcni 
of  Union  loldieTB.  Aim  nmriiiary  to  the  C^rand 
Army  is  the  Sons  of  Vclerflns,  U.  S.  A.  (q.v.). 
The  l-nion  Veteran  liegion  (q.v.)  draws  tho  line 
a  little  closer  than  the  G.  A.  R.,  for  it  ndinits  to 
memberahip  only  those  who  volunteered  prior  to 
July  1,  1863,  for  a  term  of  three  yean.  Thnt  Is 
to  eav,  it  will  not  admit  any  drafted  person  or 
substitute.  It  has  as  an  auxiliary  the  Ladies 
of  the  Union  Veteran  Lepon,  whit  li  was  orpin- 
ized  in  Newark,  Ohio,  on  February  20,  1890. 
The  Union  Veteran  Union  (q.v.)  admits  to 
memberehip  veterans  who  served  between  April 
12.  1S61,  and  AprU  80,  18«5,  and  who  Mrfiei. 
patrd  in  onr  or  more  en^ig^ments  or  battles, 
and  recfi\f<i  nn  honorary  discharge.  Of  broader 
scope  than  tlio  fortfioing  is  tho  Regular  Army 
and  Navy  Union  of  tbe  United  Htates  of  America 
(q.T.)i  in  whieh  anv  honorably  discharged  sol- 
dier, Bailor,  or  marine,  without  regard  to  time 
or  leni^h  of  his  service,  is  eligible  for  member- 
ship. Of  worthy  rr<'ognition  in  this  connection 
is  the  Medal  of  Honor  I^epion  (q.v,),  which  is 
composed  of  officers  and  cnlistcKi  men  who  hav»? 
received  the  medal  of  honor  (q.v.)  for  distln- 
fliiished  eonduct  in  action.  Tlie  United  Statea 
Veteran  Xavy  (q.v. )  admits  to  membership  any 
officer  or  enlisted  -man  in  the  naval  service  dur- 
infr  the  perioii  of  tho  Civil  War  or  during  the 
Spaiuiih-American  War.  There  is  also  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Naval  Veterana,  to  which 
any  officer  or  enlisted  man  who  served  in  the 
navy  or  marine  eorne  during  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War  is  eligible.  (See  Naval  Veterans, 
Natio.nai,  Association  or.)  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  So<  iety  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  Society  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  as 
well  aa  the  Eleventh  Army  Corpa  Aaaoeiatian, 
whone  character  is  evident  from  their  names. 
They  now  admit  to  membership  descendants  of 
original  membtirs,  thus  Ixtcoming  hereditary 
societies. 

The  histoiy  of  the  Conledemte  Statea  of 
America  in  preserved  by  three  orKaninatloos,  the 

n1d«  st  iif  which  i-^  the  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans, whivh  adtiiiis  to  membership  any  soldier 
or  sailor  who  served  in  the  Confederate  Venice 
during  the  Civil  War.  (See  CoNFEnEBATE  Vbt- 
BiANs,  U.MTED.)  The  United  Bons  of  Oon- 
federate  Veterana  admits  to  membership  any 
male  descendant  over  sixteen  years  old  of  a  sol- 
dier or  sailor  who  served  in  the  Confederate 
Army  or  Navy.  (See  Coxfederate  VEXEaANS, 
UmtCD  SoXS  of.)  The  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  admits  to  membership  the  widows, 
wtvps.  mothers,  sisters,  and  lineal  descendants  of 
tho^i'  wh.i  served  in  the  army  nr  na\'\'  of  the 
Conicdcrate  States.  Sec  Co.\n.uERACT,  UxiTED 
DAr«inTEK.S  OF  THK. 

The  long  period  between  the  Civil  War  and 
the  war  with  Spain  saw  the  organintion  of  two 

patri'^t^c  societies,  the  Order  of  the  Indian  W;ir«t 
of  t!tc  I  riited  Stat*>s.  founded  at  Chieajio  in  ISt'tK 
and  the  Society  of  Veteran^  of  Indian  Wars  of 
the  United  States  established  at  Philadelphia 


in  the  aame  year.  The  War  with  Spain  (1698) 
waa  proline  in  the  formation  of  war  societiet. 

Corresponding  to  the  Loyal  Legion  i>>  the  Naval 
and  Jklilitary  Order  of  the  Spanish  A niericaa 
War,  which  admits  to  mcmlKrship  oiVuvrs  who 
were  on  the  active  list  ia  the  I'nitol  State^i 
army,  navy,  marine  corps,  or  revenue  marine, 
dunng  the  War  with  Spain,  or  the  auliaeqiieBt 
inmnreetion  in  tiie  Philippines.  (See  Spainan- 
Amebican  Wab,  Naval  and  Military  Obdes 
OF.)  The  most  important  organixalion  of  ium 
pcrio<I,  however,  is  tlie  Spanish  War  Veterans 
(q.v.),  which  admits  to  membership  aoldier«i  and 
sailors  of  the  volunteer  army  and  marine  corpi 
who  served  honorably  during  the  war.  Of  simi- 
lar nature  is  the  Society  of  Spanish-Amcrirao 
War  Veterana,  which  was  or^^anized  in  Treiit  tn. 
N.  J.,  on  Deoember  14,  18!U).  ArraD^tuiiiiU 
were  oonelnded  in  l!i03  for  the  consolidation  of 
this  omniaation  with  the  Spaniah  War  Vet- 
erana. The  Society  of  tlie  Army  of  Santiago  dt 
Cnha  admits  to  membership  nil  officer?  ^ni 
soldiers  of  the  United  Stales  Army  who  scrvi-d 
with  the  expeditionary  force  to  Santiapo  de 
Cuba.  (Bee  tiAMXAoo  de  Cuba,  Societt  of  the 
Abmt  of.)  The  occupation  of  Porto  Rico  gave 
rise  to  the  Military  and  Naval  Soeiety  of  tht 
Porto  lUcan  Expedition.    (See  Pwto  Ricar  Et« 

PKI^ITION,    MlIJTAKY    AND    NaVAL    SoCIKTY  uF.) 

Ttie  memlwrs  of  the  Utst  regiment  of  UttUrd 
States  Volunteer  Cavalry  that  served  in  Cuba, 
before  '♦"''■Hing,  oraanued  tlic  Bough  Riden' 
Association.    Tno  ^ninish^Amieriean  War  is 

the  West  Indites  was  also  pro»liictivc  of  the 
Society  of  the  Caribbean,  which  was  fnunded  bj 
American  war  correspondents  who  ])articipatfd 
in  the  naval  and  military  campaigns  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  S>.  r\  <  c  in  the  Philippines  led 
to  the  otganiiation  of  the  National  Soeietj  of 
the  Army  of  the  Philipipines.  Memberehip  is 
extended  to  soldiers  and  sailors  wlio  'icr\ed  hir- 
ing the  war  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  iJili- 
tary  Order  of  the  Carahao  was  formed  in  the 
Philippines  by  officers  who  served  in  those  isl- 
ands during  the  fighting  period,  and  any  officer 
ie  eligible  to  menuership  who  was  there  prior 
to  July  4,  1902.  Participants  in  the  Chroew 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  Pekinp,  on  tiicir  rv 
turn  to  Manila,  organized  the  Military  Ordef  of 
the  Dragon. 

Mention  nmst  bs  made  of  eudi  organisationi 
as  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association,  whiek 
ha'5  for  itM  special  purpose  the  prescrvatii'ii  «>f  the 
lioTue  of  Washington.  Of  similar  nature  t»  the 
Ladies'  Hermitage  Association,  which  care*  for 
the  home  of  Andrew  Jadtaon,  near  Nashville 
Tennessee,  and  the  Betsy  Roes  Memorial  Ami- 
ciation,  which  has  j»avwl  the  house  in  Philadel- 
phia M-here  the  first  American  lla^  m*dc. 
The  l>andmark3  Club  in  Los  Angeles  is  d oii.c  » 
splendid  woric  in  the  restoration  and  praserva- 
tion  of  the  old  missions  which  were  left  to  ns 
by  the  Spanish  oecvpanta  of  Alu  CaUforaia 
and  the  h«»itiftt1  miarions  near  San  Antmiio  ais 

care  l  f  r  Hy  an  or-ianizfltion  of  women  in  Tc\fl«. 
In  (  olorado  the  clifT  dwellings  nt  the  Man.cw 
Caflon  have  been  leased  hy  the  Colorado  Tliff 
Dwellers'  Aaeociatioo,  and  eflbrta  have  bees 
made  hy  that  body  to  seenre  the  penmaiat 
prewrvation  of  thet»e  ancient  rtiins  hr  Congre* 
The  Thomas  .TefTerson  Memorial  .V'ssociatioil, 
which  has  for  its  ohjcct  the  hnihlin;:  r,{  a  r^vjl- 

able  memorial  to  the  author  of  tbe  Oeciarattoa 
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of  Independeiifie,  Ja  one  of  tb«  UtMt  of  thcM 
oi^nizatktoB.    Tvm  mtknal  bodies  haTe  been 

formed  for  such  work.  Of  thnso  th<>  American 
{M*nic  nnd  Historic  Presi-rvatiou  Society  is  the 
older.  (Sr.  ^  EMC  .\M)  Historic  Pbesebvatio:^ 
Society,  Amlhka.v.)  The  >iational  Trust  for 
Plsees  of  Historic  Interest  or  NaturnI  Deauty 
formed  iu  Waabinyitoii  Citf,  in  1002.  It« 
menben  were  rafluentiml  in  1m  movement  in 
1003  that  prevented  the  demolition  of  tbe  mi* 
cient  walU  of  Manila. 

PATBIOm'  "DAT.   The  anniTemtfy  in  the 

Statu  of  Mrtss.uluHotts  of  the  double  battle  of 
Concord  and  Lexington  on  April  10,  1775.  It 
was  iint  obierved  April  19,  1894. 

PATRIPASSIANISlt  (from  Lat.  patriwi, 
relating  to  a  fiitln  r,  from  pater,  father  +  pa««io, 
euffering,  from  pati,  to  suffer,  to  endure) .  One 
rarietjr  of  Monarebianismt  ft  belief  held  br 
nuuiy  Cbrifltiane  In  the  West  about  SCO,  aeeord- 
ing  to  wliicb  Christ  and  God  were  so  completely 
identified  tliut  the  Father  himself  was  said  to 
liavL'  Hiiffrn'ti  niul  died  on  the  cross.  It  seems 
to  have  originated  in  the  East,  but  was  brOHght 
to  Rome  by  Praxeas,  late  in  the  seeond  eentunr* 
and  a  little  later  by  NoStoe  of  Smyrna.  lU 
most  famous  advocate  was  Sabellius  (q.v.), 
whose  name  is  often  used  to  designate  this  form 
of  belief  ( Sabellianism ) .  Tertullinn  and  Hip- 
polytus  vigorously  attadced  the  I^tripassianists, 
or  Modaliete.  ae  thciy  are  also  called.  Laiyely 
under  the  Influenee  of  Origcn'e  teaehlng,  the 
Church  rejected  modalism,  and  drfined  the  Cath- 
olic doctrine  of  the  Trinity  so  tli.it  it  expressed 
personal  distinrtioiH  in  tliV  ("rodliend.  Sw  Atii- 
ANA8IUS,  and  N'ic.{:a,  Council  or.  C^un^uit: 
Harnack,  History  of  Dogma,  vol.  ii.  (London, 
1896);  Fiaber,  Bittoiy  of  ChriMtian  Doetrime 
(New  York.  1896). 

PATBI8TIC  THEOLOGY.  The  name  ap- 
plied to  the  teachings  of  tlie  early  Christian 
writers  who  are  eollectivt  ly  known  as  Fathers 

(q.v. )  of  thp  Church.  They  are  commonly  di- 
vided as  follows:  (1)  The  Apostolic  Fathers. 
These  include  Clement  of  Rome.  Polj'carp.  Igna- 
tius, Bamsbas,  Hermas,  and  Papias.  (2)  The 
Ante'Kieene  Fathers  of  the  second  and  third  oen- 
turies,  whose  work  is  mainly  of  an  npolopotic 
nature,  against  Jews  on  the  one  hand  and  (Jen- 
tilvs  on  the  other,  of  these  the  prin(  i[)al  nanu-s 
are  Jur<tin  Martyr,  Ir<ii;rin.  Clement  of  .■Alexan- 
dria, and  Origen  in  (;r<'<k,  and  Tertullian  and 
Qrprian  in  Latin.  (3)  The  Nicene  Fathers  of  the 
fourth  eentnrr,  who  fM»t  forth  the  fully  developed 
(Inrt  rincH  of  ttu'  Trinity  and  (lie  Incai  imtion,  and 
defended  litem  n''ainst  luTi'tics  on  Inith  sides  of 
the  received  teachings.  They  include  Kusebius, 
the  historian,  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Naiianiua, 
Cregorj'  of  Kyssa,  Qyrfl  of  Jerusalem,  John 
riirysostom,  and  Epiphaniu'^  in  Greek,  Hilary 
of  I\iitiers,  and  Ambrose  in  Latin.  (4)  Cli\s>ed 
us  P<>-,t  Xieeiie  are,  in  the  East,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, Theodoret  and  John  of  Damascus;  in  the 
West,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Leo  the  Great,  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  For  extended  treatment,  .see 
the  articles  under  each  of  thene  nanies*.  From 
the  literary  point  of  view,  there  is  offm  nnnh 
to  criticise  in  their  work«;  but  the  lack  of  ( la--i- 
Cal  elegance  and  refinement  of  diction  i-*  'om- 
pensatf^l  by  the  single-hearted  fervor  and  devo- 
tion to  their  cause  with  which  they  write. 
TouXUL-aL 


PAIEO'CI.US  (Let.,  from  Gk.  nirfmnXof, 
Felroftloe).  In  Greek  legend,  a  son  of  Menotius, 

and  friend  of  Achilles  (q.v. ).  According  to  the 
common  story,  while  yet  a  boy  in  Upuntian  Loc- 
ris,  he  accidentally  killed  a  playmate,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  brought  by  his  father  to  Peleus, 
father  of  Achilles,  Phtfiia.  With  Aehillw  he 
went  to  the  Trojan  War.  Though  he  was  men- 
tioned in  the  stories  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Trojan  \\ar,  it  in  throiij.;!!  the  Iluid  that  his 
name  )ias  iM  coine  fumiliur  to  u.s.  At  the  crisis 
of  the  l)iittle,  when  the  victorious  Trojans  had 
h^pm  to  burn  Uio  Greek  ships,  Fatroolus  per- 
suaded the  angry  Achillea  to  allow  him  to  lead 
the  Myrmidons  to  the  retscue.  At  their  lu-  ul  he 
drove  the  routed  Trojans  to  their  walls,  hut  fell 
before  Apollo  and  }Ie«  lor.  (  )\er  hi^  Iwidy  la^^ed 
one  of  the  fierctwt  8trug};;les  of  the  poem,  and  it 
was  only  when  the  cry  of  Achilles  struck  panic 
amon|!  the  Trojans  that  the  Greeks  were  able  to 
bear  it  to  the  ships,  where  it  was  mourned  in 
toncliinfj  verges  ]>y  .\ehine.-i.  In  later  times 
Patroelu-i  \^.is  worsliiped  as  a  huro  on  the  Helles- 
|)ont.  where  he  was  hidicied  to  be  buried  witll  , 
Achilles,  and  at  <)|)us  in  Locris. 

PATBOL  (from  Fr.  i»ilruuill'r.  to  patrol,  dab- 
ble in  the  water,  paw,  OF.  jml ruuilh.r,  fniiouiller, 
patoiller,  to  }>addle  through  wnt«?r,  Uuni  patte, 
pate,  paw).  In  the  United  States  Army,  patrols 
are  elaseified  under  the  following  beads:  Offi- 
cers; reoonnoitring,  visiting,  covering,  or  flank* 
in^  nml  tnnncetin;!  patrols.  Patrols  organized 
for  sjM'cial  or  extraordinary  purpose«,  are:  Ex- 
ph)rinir.  harassing,  expeditionory,  and  pursuing 
patrols.  The  general  duties  of  patrols  are  to 
gain  all  information  possible  regarding  the 
enemy,  and  prevent  a  similar  operation  on  his 
side.  Other  duties  are  also  assigned  them,  dic- 
tated by  the  spc-ejlie  eircximstances  of  tlie  cn^e. 
Whenever  possible,  patrol  duty  is  performed  by 
the  cavalry,  particularly  if  the  enemy  is  known 
to  be  at  a  distance.  At  night,  or  in  dose,  broken, 
or  wooded  country  the  duty  Is  of  neeessity  per- 
forrrifd  by  infantry — alllinoj:h  a  few  liorsemnn 
Would  if  [lo^iHiblp  he  attached  for  the  sjmHly  con- 
veyintr  of  ir;formation.  In  the  1901  manoeuvres  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Austria,  cyclists  were 
found  extremely  useful  as  messengers  from  both 
cavalry  and  infantry  patrols,  wherever  the  nature 
of  the  country  admitted  of  their  use;  and  they  . 
are  now  regularlj'  attached  for  that  purpose. 
Ordinary  patrolling  may  he  performed  by  any 
number  of  men,  from  three  to  a  company  of  in- 
fantiy  or  a  troop  of  eavalty;  a  strong  patrol 
consists  of  from  9  to  100  mm,  and  a  small  patrol 
from  3  to  8  men.  Officers*  pafrol.i  cfin-^i^t  of 
from  2  to  10  nifu,  or  occasionally  of  two  olTicers 
only.  They  are  used  In  connection  with  the 
cavalry  screen  (q.v.) .  Visiting  patrol*  are  a  part 
of  outposts  (q.v.).  Conneofnij^  fwfrofs  are  of 
cavalry,  and  maintain  connection  Iwtween  given 
points  or  bodies  of  troops.  Vorering  or  Jlnnking 
patrols  ref  onrioitre  almi;:  tlie  lateral  conmmnica- 
tions,  keeping  in  touch,  if  pf>«Kible,  with  the 
main  body.  Exploring  polr  /v  carry  out  many 
of  the  duties  of  a  topographical  reoonnaisssnee 
(see  Militarif  Surrri/s,  in  the  article  EN(iiNEKR- 
INO,  .MiiiTAitY*  besides  their  mure  specific  in- 
strurtif>ns.  Ilarassinfj  ptitrot.t  are  a.'isigned  the 
duty  of  distiirbing  and  ann<»ving  the  enemy,  by 
depriving  him  of  sleep  and  rest.  E^fprditionofy 
patrol*  are  sent  out  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
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property,  roads,  railroads,  telegraphs,  etc.,  or 
to  capture  his  patrols  or  pickets.  Pursuing 
palrola  haqg  on  the  flonka  or  rcnr  of  u  rotreai- 
ing  enemy — ^kecping  their  own  troops  supplied 
with  inff>rm;itii)ii  roj;iirding  thcin.  On  the  thor- 
ouglinrss  of  i)alrol  st-rvice  largely  depends  the 
vahip  to  tlie  main  ho<iy  of  efTectivi-  oiitixisf 
service,  or  of  advance,  rear,  or  flank  ijuards. 
(Sec  Reconnaissance.)  Excellent  avthoritiea 
in  regard  to  thU  important  service  are:  ShaWi 
J?Ieineii/«  of  Modem  Tactics  (11th  ed.,  London, 
11H)0)  ;  Wii^iTicr,  The  Herfio  of  Srcurity  inul  In- 
formation (Kaiiftas  City,  l«JiM>)  ;  and  Siiiylie, 
Poinfs  in  ilinor  Tactica  (N«w  York,  1898). 

PATBON  (OF.,  Fr.  pairon,  from  Lat.  patro- 
nus,  protector,  from  pater,  father).  Among  the 
Romans,  ori^'iiially  t!ic  apprllation  of  a  c-iti/in 
who  had  dependents,  calknl  cliiiits,  uttutiicd  to 
him.  Before  the  time  of  the  I^ws  of  the  Twelve 
Ti^lea,  tiie  moat  frequent  use  of  the  term  pa- 
tronut  was  in  oppoeitkm  to  Uieriiu,  these  two 
words  being  used  to  signify  persona  wlio  stood  to 
one  another  in  the  relation  of  master  and  munu- 
mitted  .slave.  Tlie  Roiiiaii  uas  not  tleprived  of 
all  right  in  his  slave  when  he  freed  him;  a  tie 
remained  somewhat  like  that  of  parent  and  child, 
and  the  law  recognized  important  obligatumc  OH 
the  part  of  the  libertus  toward  his  patron,  the 
neglect  of  whirli  involved  severe  punishment.  In 
tome  caseH  the  patron  could  claim  a  right  to  the 
Whok  or  part  of  the  property  of  his  freedmaii. 
The  ongiiial  idea  of  a  patron  apart  from  the 
mannmitter  of  elaves  continued  to  cxiat.  A 
Roman  citizen,  desirous  of  a  protector,  might  at- 
tacli  liiiiistlf  to  a  patron,  whose  client  he  thence- 
forward beoniue;  and  distinguished  Romans  were 
sometimes  patrons  of  dependent  States  or  cities, 

Earticularly  where  they  had  been  the  means  of 
ringing  them  into  ftubjeoticn.  Tluia  the  MarceUi 
-were  patrons  of  the  Sicilians,  because  Claudnis 
;Mareellus  had  conquered  Syracuse  and  Sicily. 
The  patron  was  the  guardian  of  his  client's  inter- 
ests, public  and  private;  as  his  legal  advi.ner,  lie 

▼indicatad  his  rights  before  the  courts  of  law. 
The  etient  was  bound,  on  various  occasions,  to 

assist  the  patron  with  money,  as  lij  paying  the 
costs  of  his  suits,  contributing  to  the  marriage 
portions  of  his  daurfhters,  and  defraying;  in 
part  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge 
of  public  functions.  Fatroo  and  dicnt  were  un- 
der an  obligation  never  to  aeeuse  one  another; 
violation  of  this  law  was  tantamount  to  treaeon, 
and  any  one  mi«jht  slay  the  ofTcndrr  with  im- 
punity.* As  the  pairon  was  in  the  liahit  of  ap- 
pearing in  support  of  his  clients  in  courts  of 
justice,  the  word  patronua  acquired,  in  course 
of  time,  the  signification  of  advocate  or  legal  ad- 
viser and  defender,  the  client  being  the  party  de- 
ff  uded :  henoo  the  modern  relation  between  coun- 
sil  and  client.  Patron,  in  after  times,  became 
a  common  designation  of  evory  protector  or 
powerful  promoter  of  the  intevsts  of  another; 
and  the  saints,  who  were  believed  to  watch  over 
the  int»ref(ts  of  particular  persons,  places,  trades, 

etc..  aiiiuir.  d  in  the  Middle  As<"*  the  desi|nint)on 
of  their  patr.m  snint'<.  The  saint  in  whose  name 
a  church  is  founded  is  considered  its  patron  saint. 

PATBONAOE  (Lnt.  pntronaticumf  homage 
due  a  patron,  from  T-nt.  patronua,  protector). 
luxi.K.siASTirAf  nir  rijlit  of  presenting  n 
properly  qualilled  person  to  a  vacant  ecclesiasti- 
cal posilion.   Such  a  right  is  under  many  cir- 


cumstances a  species  of  property  that  inav  U 
enforced  in  the  proper  iourt>  of  law.  Tiu  patr  un 
originally  wa»  the  person  who  foundcfl  or  en- 
dowed the  bcncliee,  yet  the  title  came  to  bo  ap> 
plied  also  to  one  who  anooeeded  to  the  right  «• 
property.  Proprietors  of  lands  w«t«  cany  <»• 
coura;.'cd  to  build  and  endow  oViurrhcs  on  their 
own  possessions.  In  such  cttM'?*  the  priest  io 
charge  did  nut  look  to  the  bishop  for  his  sup 
port*  but  was  allowed  to  receive  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  proHts  of  the  lands  with  which  the 
founder  had  endowed  the  church.  Eventually 
it  came  to  be  stipulated  with  the  bishop  that  th* 
foimder  and  liis  heirs  should  hnve  a  share  in  th*- 
administraliun  of  the  property  and  have  tlic  right 
to  nominate  a  person  in  iicly  ordcn  to  be  the 
incumbent  whenever  a  vacancy  ooeurred.  The 
person  enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  founder  was 
called  itotruiiua  and  lult  rx  iiius.  He  had  a  pntrai 
nent  seat  and  a  burial  place  in  the  cliunh;  hi* 
name  and  arms  were  engraved  on  the  church,  an*! 
on  the  church  walls,  and  be  was  specially  named 
in  the  public  prayera.  He  sometimes  also  had  ■ 
right  to  a  portion  of  the  church  funds,  csUei 
jMiiruHdiiiii  lit- 

In  France  the  right  of  patronap^  was  eften 
extended  by  the  sovereigns  to  churches  ii"t  Titri- 
nally  private  foundations.  Churdl  prop*  rt  v  w  i- 
bestowed  in  fee  on  btymen,  who  appropriated  the 
greater  part  of  the  revenues,  and  took  the  ap- 
])ointnieiit  of  thf>  cler^-  into  tVieir  nwn  hamls  It 
was  at  last  rule<i  by  the  third  and  fouilli  l-itinn 
councils  (117!)  and  121.5)  that  the  preaenUtion 
of  the  patron  should  not  of  itself  suffice  to  coa- 
fer  any  ecclesiastical  bcneiice  when  the  ptcacn- 
tee  was  a  lajTnan. 

Toward  the  cicwe  of  the  twelfth  century  lettefs 
of  re<|uesi  be<^an  to  be  issued  by  th*  f«'(x-  to 
patrons  that  benefices  should  be  bestow t-d  upon 
particular  persons.  ^Iiat  had  at  first  been 
requested  as  a  favor  waa  soon  demanded  ss  s 
right.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  patmoa^s 
(tf  all  liviuL's  whose  ineinnhents  had  died  at  the 
court  ol  Hume  [iunintia  in  tunuf  was  al^w 
claimed  by  the  Pope.  By  the  fourteenth  r.ni.m 
these  claims  encountered  effective  oppt«iiion. 
England  took  the  lead  in  a  resistance  which  wn.'- 
in  the  end  succe««sful.  In  Scotland,  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  the  rights  of  patrons  wfie 
reserved  and  the  prcsliyteries  w.re  bound  by 
several  statutes  to  admit  any  qualified  perMin 
presented  by  the  patron.  For  three  centuriM 
the  question  of  lay  patronage  was  a  cause  oi 
contention,  legislation,  and  litigatlmt.  but  bf  aa 
act  of  Parliament  passed  in  IsT  t  patronsffF  i> 
Scotland  was  alK)lishe<l.  and  the  ri^ht  of  choos- 
ing their  niini-ler  transferred  to  the  congrega- 
tion. I'pon  the  ('untinent  of  Kurope.  in  ihf 
Protestant  hurchea  of  (lermany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  ccelesiaatical  patronage 
exists  to  some  ext«it.  The  ooly  form  of  reclt- 
sia-i ic.il  jiatronage  to  be  fnund  in  the  Vnitwl 
States  is  thnt  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  of  iht 
Roman  Catholic-  (  hurch.  With  these  rights  the 
decrees  of  the  plenary  councils  of  Baltimore  h»\t 
dealt  upon  the  general  principles  Uid  down  by 
the  canons  of  the  third  and  fourth  Lateiaa 
councils. 

PATSOKS    07   HUSBAiniBT.  Sw 
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Ok.  ncTpttva^ucSt,  palrCnoaiii'oc,  relating  to  ooe^ 
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fatlicr's  name,  from  narfip,  jmtfr,  fatlifr  f  iimud, 
ottoma,  uatue).  Properly  a  nanie  taken  from 
«m*s  father,  but  generally  applied  to  eucii  names 
M  express  descent  from  a  parent  or  aBcottor.  In 

SanHkrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  patronymies  are  wry 

niiiiuTous.  They  may  be  ilnivrd  from  tlie  naine 
of  a  futiier,  luuther,  grandfatlier,  or  rciuuUT  aa- 
cestor,  aa  Atrides,  son  of  Atreus;  .Eiiciih-K.  jjrand- 
mm  of  JEtxua..  The  names  of  the  foundem  of 
nations  have  also  been  used  to  fonn  a  sort  of 
patidnymic,  as  wln-n  tJic  I'lMnann  were  called 
Ktiiaulida;.  A  uuiubor  of  the  surnames  in  use 
in  modern  times  are  patrunymicM,  iis  .lohiis.in, 
the  sou  of  John.  Originally  thene  iiainr-  ihu- 
tuated  from  generation  to  gem-rat ioii,  a-*  vas 
the  caae  in  Shetland,  where  Magnus  JohniMn's 
s<m  called  himself  John  Msgnusfwn  or  Man- 
son.  In  the  course  of  tinif  it  wa-.  r  i  illy 
found  more  convenient  to  liike  n  .surnauit  uom 
one  well-known  ancestor,  which  flunilil  .|(--<rii(i 
unchanged  to  the  childnn  of  tlu>  Kcan  r  of  it. 

FATSOONS'  (Dutch  i,<)tn,oii.  ])rutetior,  pa- 
tron, from  Lat.  fHttronu/t.  proti-^tdi  >.  The  name 
applied  to  a  special  class  of  settlers  in  the  New 
Netherlands.    In  1620,  In  order  to  faellitate 

emigration  to  Anicrica,  the  Dutch  Wo^^t  India 
Company  granted  (iiinin  'frecdoni'*  and  t  vcuip- 
tions'  to  Hiuli  (if  their  nunilK«r  aw,  witliin  a  period 
of  four  years  after  iiaving  given  tiue  notice, 
ebould  plant  a  colony  of  fifty  iM>rHon$i  over  fifteen 
years  of  age  in  New  Netlicrlands.  Such  men 
were  to  be  called  patroons  (or  patrons)  and  each 
was  to  have  a*  hi-;  'ah^alute  prop«Tty'  a  tract  of 
land  extending  lt>  miles  aKuiir  any  nnvignhle 
river  (or  eight  mile«  if  on  <  i  '  or.  i  and  "so 
Hi  into  the  country  as  the  situatiua  of  the  occu- 
piers will  permit,"  The  projirietors  were,  be- 
sides, invested  with  many  feudal  privileges,  be- 
ing emfMJweri  d  to  hold  both  civil  and  criminal 
courts,  tii  a|>]«(iint  liu  al  odii  prs  and  ina^'i-t  ratr-t, 
and  to  punish  otfcnd<  is  a.-ain^t  the  law.  e.v»fpt 
in  certain  spccificil  ra-c-,  where  there  existed  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Director-tJenerul  at  Fort 
Amsterdam.  In  practice,  however,  this  right  was 
virtually  ahro^iatcd.  Tlii'  -ctllcr^  wfw  t<i  he  ex- 
empt from  taxes  for  ten  year**,  but  «cre  to  be 
absolutely  bound  to  their  patroon  for  a  speci- 
fied period,  and  were  to  pay  certain  rentals, 
dther  in  money  or  in  kind.  Schools  and  ehnrehes 
were  to  be  estabHsh«'d,  but  at  the  same  time 
slavery  was  introduced,  commerce  was  restricfwl, 
and  niannfactnriiiL'  was  prnh ilutnl  nn  jiain  of 
banishment.  Several  |iutriHinsljipH  wen-  Mnm  es- 
tablfohed,  the  lar;.'i-t  (and  the  first)  being  Rens- 
aelaerswyck.  which  remained  in  the  RMisselaer 
family  until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 

century.  In  lf!IO  a  m  w  fharlcr  of  'fn-rdoiii-i  ati'l 
exemptions*  %vaH  grantid.  by  wliicli  |talroi>ii-lu|» 
privileges  were  extended  to  "all  good  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands,"  the  period  of  settlement 
limited  to  three  yvars,  the  prohibition  of  manu- 
facturing rr>«rindpd,  and  the  size  of  the  grants 
limited  to  four  miles  along  a  coB^t  and  eight 
miles  into  the  interior.  At  the  same  time  many 
inducements  were  ofTered  to  smaller  lnndhol«l- 
ers,  called  masters  or  'colonists,'  The  system 
gave  New  York  one  of  its  characteristic  features 
thfOUjjthoUt  the  colonial  perio<l.  creating  as  it  did 
a  landed  aristocracy,  fo^^t.  rint,'  e|n««  divi-iimi-  and 
semi-feudal  relations  betwi.n  landhfilhr  and 
tenant,  and  discouraging  the  imniiu'rat ion  of  -i-i 
tiers,  who  naturally  preferred  to  obtain  Ignd  in 


fee  simple  in  otla  r  cuhmies  rather  than  become 
tenants  of  proprietors  in  New  York.  Under  the 
Kngli^h  regime  the  system  remained  virtually 
unchanged,  but  in  1775  some  of  it*  chief  featuns 
were  abolished,  nnd  the  patrnons  or  'lords  of  the 
manor'  became  mere  proprietors  of  i  states.  Many 
characteristics  of  the  old  feudal  tenure,  however. 
remaine<l,  and  the  relations  between  tenant  and 
landlord  became  more  and  more  strained,  until  a 
modi  flea  tion  was  effected  by  the  Anti-Rent  agita- 
tion of  JSN't  17     See  Antt  KrxTi.sM. 

PATTAN,  pa-tan^  A  town  of  indio.  See 
Patau. 

PATTt,  pa 'fa'  i  OF.  fi'itli-.  broad  fiioted,  from 
pattc,  paw/.  A  Uim  in  iM-Tuldry  (q.v.)  applied 
to  a  cross  with  its  arms  expanding  towaftl  the 

ends  ;uid  flat  at  tlieir  out»'r  c<lgcs. 

PATTEN,  Simon  NtLao.N  (18.'j2— ).  An 
American  efortoniiHt,  hetrn  at  Sandwich,  111.  He 
was  educated  at  Jennings's  Seminary  (111.), 
Northwestern  University  (ill.),  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  iialle,  Cermany,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  in  1878.  During  the  next  ten  years 
he  taught  in  the  public  .schools  of  Iov>  ^  : n  1  Illi 
nois.  In  1888  he  was  elected  professor  of  political 
economy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
principal  works  are:  Premiwa  of  Polifieal  £eo»- 
amy  (198$) ;  The  Con»umpiion  of  Weatth{l9&6)  ; 
Thr  Frnnomic  Basis  of  Pmti.tivu  flSW);  The 
Theoi !/  of  Dunamic  Ecdtinmics  i  lSit.'J);  The 
Theoru  nf  Sni  iol  Fonis  (ISIM!)  ;  Din  luptttt'nt  of 
EnqliMh  Thought  ( l«1»9)  :  The  Theory  of  I*ros. 
prrittf  (1901);  Hfrcdity  and  Sooial  I'rogres* 
(1903).  Professor  Patten  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  original  of  .\merican  economic 
writers.  His  chief  conl  rihiit  ions  to  economics 
are  his  analyses  of  dynamic  f«»rce8  in  economic 
life,  of  monopoly  elements  in  value,  and  of  the 
bearing  of  the  laws  of  consumption  upon  distri- 
butlon.  A  large  part  of  his  work  is  rather 
sociological  t!mn  economic. 

PAT'T£BSON,Cabuue  Pollock  (1816-81). 
.\n  American  civil  engineer,  superintendent  f>f  the 

United  States  Coast  Survey,  bom  at  Shieldsboro, 
Mass.  He  was  appointe<l  midshipman  in  1830, 
st-rved  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and.  after 
graduuttuu  at  (Jeor^retown  College  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer in  18.38.  Wi.  i  (  hed  to  the  Coast  Survey 
(1838-41).  In  184d  he  led  a  bydrographie  vmt- 
dition  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico:  from  1860  to  1881 
cnmmnnded  the  Pacifir  mail-steamer  Orrtjon;  in 
18(il  was  a[)piiinte<l  hydrograpbic  inspector  in  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  and  in  1874  super- 
intendent. This  department  was  greatly  de- 
veloped hfan. 

PATTERSON,  D.vMKi.  Ton  ( ITs^r.  1839) .  An 
Anieriraii  naval  olbcer,  born  on  I>ong  Island, 
N.  V.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1800,  and  was  on 
board  the  frigate  I'hit«delj^i»  in  the  expedition 
commanded  by  Capt.  William  Bslnbridge  when 
the  fritrate  ran  ujnm  the  rocks  ofT  the  coast  of 
Tripoli,  and  the  entire  crew  were  held  prisoners 
until  |>eace  was  declared.  In  1813  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  commander.  In  September,  1814,  he 
commanded  the  expedition  which  broke  up  the 
establishment  of  the  pirate  Lafitte  in  Baratarin 
Bay.  He  was  made  captain  in  181.T:  commanded 
the  frigate  Vnustttution  from  182'>  t'l  N2S ; 
nnd  in  ti»e  latter  year  was  appointed  navy  com- 
missioner. Tn  1838-96  he  commanded  the  Medi" 
terranean  M|«adfon,  and  on  his  return  was  ap- 
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pointed  commanilcr  at  the  nnvy  vnrd  nt  Wash- 
ington, where  he  ix-Uiuiucd  uulil  hi»  death. 

PATTERSON  (Uohapaur),  Euzabeth 
(1786-1879).  An  American  womaii,  famoiui  t»  th« 
wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  She  was  bom  in  Balti- 
more, and  was  Iho  ilaiiplitfr  of  WHliani  Pat- 
tcrwm,  (Jiic  t_if  the  wfuUhieJit  tut'ti  in  the  l  iiitod 
Slati  s.  \\  lii  ii  Jerome  Bonaparte  visittMi  Baltimore 
in  mod  he  was  fatwinatcd  by  Mi8«  Patterson  and 
the  two  were  married  by  Bishop  Carroll,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1803.  In  April,  1804,  Napoleon,  through 
M.  Pichon,  Consul-Oeneral  of  France,  in  New 
York,  declared  the  marriage  illegal,  and  ordered 
Jerome  to  return  to  France  and  t^i  leave  the 
Voung  person'  behind.  The  other  jiiembers  of  his 
fatnilv,  however,  accepted  the  situation  and 
promised  to  receive  her.  In  1805  Jerome  and  his 

wife  sailed  for  Europe.  The  hitter,  not  hein;:  al- 
lowed to  land  either  at  Lisbon  or  Amsterdam, 
went  to  England,  and  her  son,  Jerome  Napoleon, 
was  bom  at  Canib«>rvvell,  July  7,  180*)  Mean- 
while Napoleon  had  request ed'unsuooesh-fully  the 
anniilntent  of  the  marriage  from  Pope  Pius  Vll.> 
hut  the  Council  of  State  prnnted  the  divorce.  In 
November  Madame  Bonajiarfe  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  livtni  with  her  fatlier.  After 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  she  went  to  Europe, 
where  she  was  well  received  in  the  most  excluaive 
eireles,  and  waa  much  admired  for  her  heauty  and 
wit.  In  1815,  by  speeinl  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland,  she  swured  a  divorce.  From  1810 
to  li^I!>  she  was  in  Haltiniore,  and  subsequently 
spent  luuch  of  lier  time  in  Europe.  Her  last 
years  were  spent  in  Baltimore  in  the  management 
of  her  estate,  which  she  inereaaed  to  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half.  Consult  Didier,  Life  and 
Lctivrs  (if  Mtiflowr  Bonaparte  (New  York,  1870). 

PATTESSON,  EoBEn  (1143  1824).  An 
American  educator,  and  direetoV  of  the  mint. 

ITe  wa'-  iHirn  mar  MilhViornnt.'h.  County  Down, 
Ireland,  enii^'rated  to  the  I  nited  State.s  in  1768, 
and  livr<l  for  a  time  in  Philadelphia.  In  1774 
he  became  principal  of  an  academy  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  In  the  di.sputes  between  the  colonies 
and  the  British  Ministry  he  allied  himself  with 
the  Whip  or  Patriot  Party,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Revdliit ion,ir>  War  s(r\i<l  a-s  assistant 
Burgeon  and  brigadier-major  in  t!ie  Continental 
Army.  From  1770  to  1814  he  was  jin  lessor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Penn«ylvania, 
fceinfT  also  frmn  1810  to  1813  vice-provost.  In 
ISO/i  Presiderit  JefTorHon  appointed  him  director 
of  the  mint,  which  position  ln'  h«  hl  nntil  ii  short 
time  before  lii^s  d<  ;ith.  Al\v.iv>  aetivi-ly  int cri'-tt'd 
in  the  Anieriran  PhiioHopliieal  Soeiety,  he  was 
its  president  from  1819  imtil  his  death.  He  pub- 
lished The  Newtonian  Sjf^tem  ( 1808)  and  edited 
various  works. 

PATTEBSOK,  RouEirr  (1753  1827).  An 
American  pioneer,  bom  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
emiirrnted  to  Kentucky  in  1776.    In  October, 

1770,  on  a  trip  to  Fort  Pitt  to  seeuro  ammuni- 
tion, his  party  w  as  attacked  by  In<lians  and  every 
member  was  killed  or  woinnled.  He  t.  ok  I'.irt  in 
Col.  (Jeorge  K.  Clark's  siieeossfnl  evpedition 
again«t  Kaska-ikin  and  Vim  t-nnrs  in  1778.  and 
in  Capt.  John  Bowman's  attack  on  Chillicothe  in 
177«.  In  April.  1770.  he  built  a  blockhouse 
on  the  proent  site  of  Lexington.  Ky.  In  17S0  li.' 
Mas  a  efl|>tain  in  C<donel  (Clark's  expedition 
against  the  Shawnees,  and  in  17SJ  «a-  ^^eeond  in 
command  under  fioone  at  the  J^ower  Blue  Lick. 


He  was  n  -nl  n  1  in  Clark's  second  expedition 
into  the  Miuiiii  t^'ounty  this  year,  and  wnied 
with  tlcn.  Benjiimin  l.o;,'an's  exp«-ditein  .i-;uii4 
the  Shawnees  in  1780,  in  which  he  wa»  aevereljr 
wounded.  He,  with  two  companions,  bougiki 
from  John  Cieves  Symmes  a  tract  of  740  acns 
of  land  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Liclunfr  Biver, 
and  founded,  in  ITSS.  the  town  of  LosautivilW. 
now  C'iiK'innali.  lie  i»old  his  interest  in  l''M, 
and  in  1804  settled  in  Dayton,  Ohio^  where  he 
lived  until  his  death. 

PATTBB80N,  Robgbt  (1792-1881).  Aa 
American  soldier,  horn  at  Cap]iagii,  Comity  Ty- 
rone, Ireland.  About  1708  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  finally  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia. During  the  War  of'l812  be  waa  assittant 
deputy  quartermaster-genenil,  with  rank  of  cap- 
tain, from  181.1  to  1S14.  and  in  H14  was  ap- 
jxdnted  eaptain  of  tlie  Tliirly-pccund  Ititantrr. 
He  was  eoniniissiiincd  major-general  oi  vukiu 
teers  in  I84ti,  and  in  the  Mexican  War  com- 
manded a  division  at  Cerro  (Jordo.  din-i^led  the 
pursuit  of  the  retreating  Mexicans  by  the  cav- 
alry and  leading  infantry  brigades,  and  occupied 
Jalapa.  I'nder  President  Lincoln'-  tlircv  in.  nths 
tall  for  troops  (April  15,  1801)  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Curtln,  of  Pennsylvania, 
major-general  of  volunteers,  organised  the  three' 
months  forces  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  com- 
manded the  Dopnrtnient  of  Penns^ylvania.  When 
McDowell  htMjan  his  march  against  Beauregard. 
Patter-on  wa-  instructol  to  detain  Johnston  and 
prevent  him  from  supplying  Beaureganl  with  re- 
enforcements.  This,  however,  he  failed  to  ac- 
eompliah.  He  withdrew  to  Cbarlestim,  about  18 
miles  from  Wtnchester,  and  Johnaton's  entiie 
force  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  and  !.-r- 
mine  the  result  of  the  lir-t  h.ittle  of  liuU  i^un. 
A  long  controversy  cnsm-d  a-  to  the  responsi 
bility  for  this  event,  and  Patterson  was  vigor- 
ously criticised  in  some  quarters.  He  published 
a  vindication  entitled  .4  Sarralitc  of  the  Cam- 
Jtaifjn  in  the  Vallry  of  the  Shenandoah  in  /SSf 
(18t}5).  Pilterson  was  mustend  out  on  July 
27th.  He  invested  largely  in  the  sugar  and 
cotton  industries,  and  was  among  the  lesdiflg 
AniiTii-.iTi  inilhow iier--. 

PATTEKSON,  Wiluau  Mt  Kkxobek  I  l^a» 
88).  A  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Kpisropal 
Church,  South.  He  was  bom  near  Saint  Louis, 
Mo.,  graduated  at  Saint  Charles  Golkf^e,  188^ 
and  entered  the  Saint  Ix)ui»  Conference  in  Is'fil. 
He  was  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  .-\rmy,  1862: 
a^ent  for  the  American  Bible  S«>ciety.  1865; 
agent  for  Vonderbilt  I'niversity,  1872;  missioa- 
ary  to  Mexico,  1872-88.  Part  of  the  time  ht 
edited  ifcdncaa  Evangelitta,  In  1888  he  bffame 
agent  for  the  American  Bible  Society  in  Vne- 
rnela.  hut  died  of  vidlow  fever  in  Caracas  a  fr* 
days  after  his  arrival  in  the  country. 

PATTESON,  JoH5  CoummMB  <  1837-71). 

An  English  divine.  Bishop  of  Melanesia.  Be  wtW 
l>orn  in  l-<mdon,  was  educated  at  Ottery  Samt 
■Mary,  at  Eton,  aiel  at  l!alli<d  College.  (>\r  ni. 
He  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Merton.  went  to 
Dre-^den  to  study  Oefman.  and  wa.s  or^iard 
in  1853  to  the  curacy  of  Alfington.  war 
Ottenr  Saint  Mary.  In  1855  he  left  Bngbrad 
N^ith  p.i-hoo  S<'l\v\(i  of  \evv  Zeahind  t"  fn'er 
n[KHi  a  nii--ionary  »are»r.  His  tirst  wurk  *a.* 
instnieting  iKtys  of  the  Melanesitm  Island*,  and 
wlien  tlie  mission  was  regular^  eatiU»lisiied  thsf* 
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he  wai,  in  1801,  comeenited  bishop,  and  flzed 

hiti  n*suK'm-p  Mt  Mnta.  He  ^pl^k^^  tunny  as 
twenty  thr«;  of  tlio  imtivc  diak-ct.s,  and  made 
traiishitions  of  |>ait>  nf  ihc  I'.ililr  into  the  Mota 
tongue,  which  he  rc^urdud  m  the  most  typical. 
H«  wwkad  §m  twmj  yean  in  the  islands  and 
nnile  gnat  inprovcmeota  in  th«  material  and 
•plritual  eondltion  of  the  natiTM.  His  position 
was  rendered  ditHi  ult  by  the  action  of  lirttish 
trailers  who  siniiftinieH  used  (he  Bishop's  name 
to  further  the  kidnapping  of  natives  to  he  either 
euKlaved  or  held  as  laborers  upon  the  plantatiouf* 
of  Fiji  and  QueenHland.  In  revenge  for  such  an 
outrai^e  agaiuHt  the  islanders  of  N'akapu,  the 
Bi!«hop  himself  wan  xiain  by  tlie  natives.  (Con- 
sult his  Life  by  ("harlottc  M.  Vim;,'!'  (  London, 
1878)  ;  also  Awdry,  The  iitory  of  a  t  cllow  Hoi- 
dier  (London,  1876). 

PATTI,  pAt't*.  A  tf)wii  in  thv  rmvince  of 
Mei^ina,  Sicily,  situated  on  tlie  north  vtjast,  35 
miles  west  by  south  of  Messina  by  rail  (Map: 
Italy,  J  9).'  Its  cathiHlral  contains  the  tomb 
of  Adetesia,  mother  of  King  Hoj^r  11.  of  Sicily. 
The  tnwn  has  sjlk  mills,  sandstone  queries,  and 
a  sliii>ping  trade  in  olive  oil,  flour,  and  fish. 
PopulMtion  (ootnmuiM),  in  1881,  8374;  in  1801, 
11,082. 

VATTi;   AmsLmA   (1S4S— ).    A  clehrated 

operatic  sinjrrr  nf  Ttnlian  pn rentage,  born  at 
Madrid.  Win  n  about  U  n  yiars  of  age  she  ap- 
p«'iir<  il  in  !i  scries  of  concerts  with  Ole  Bull  and 
Alaurice  Strakosch.  After  n  cnnrse  of  profes- 
sional studv,  she  made  her  lirst  ujieratic  appear- 
ance (1858)  in  New  York.  Her  real  d«lmt. 
which  occurred  in  London,  took  plaee  in 
1861,  when  she  a  ji]ii';iri'(l  as  'Aiiiinn'  in  T.<t 
Sonnambula;  alter  wIulIi  ?.!if  \sas  acknow ledgt'd 
one  of  the  greatest  artiHt.«  nf  lier  day.  Her 
Toioe  was  an  unusually  high  soprano,  of  rich, 
bell-like  quality,  and  ramarlcable  evenness  of 
tone;  to  these  qualities  she  added  purity  of 
*  style  and  high  artistic  finish.  Equally  at  home 
in  the  portrayal  of  deep  passion  and  the  spright- 
ly vivacity  of  light  con»e<ly,  she  was  also  con- 
spicuously successful  in  oratorio.  She  was  as 
Mpular  throughout  Continental  Europe  as  in 
England  and  America.  In  )fay,  1868,  she  n»r> 
rieu  the  Marquis  de  Caux,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced  in  188.").  In  1880  she  married  Ernesto 
Xicolini.  a  well-known  f(  ii<  r.  wli.i  di.  il  in  ls[)8. 
In  18^9  she  marri<!d  Baron  ("etierstriini,  a  iSwcd- 
ish  nobleman.    She  resides  in  Wales,  where  she 

is  the  owner  of  a  magnificent  castle.  After  about 
1880  she  confined  herself  almost  entirely  to  the 
concert  platform. 

PATTI  (]>EMUKCK),CA£unTA  (1840-89).  An 
Italian  vocalist,  sister  of  Adelina.    (She  was 

bom  in  Florence,  of  musical  parents,  wlio 
were  also  her  first  teachers  in  singing.  She 
afterwards  ^lu^lit'<l  tlic  jiiarm  iimicr  llrmi  Hcrz 
at  Paris.  Iler  voice  was  a  soprano  of  unusual 
compaas,  and  of  a  clear  silvers-  quality,  and 
mucn  power  in  the  npper  register;  a  slight  de- 
gree of  lameness,  however,  prevented  her  from 

appearing  in  opt  ia.  Iter  peculiarly  sweet  high 
notes  brought  her  int<j  favor  with  the  public.  She 
made  lier  rif.but  in  New  York  in  ISfil.  where  for 
some  years  previously  she  had  made  her  home, 
fflie  hflieaaie  very  popular  throughout  America  as 
a  concert  soprano,  and  was  almost  as  saoeesa> 
fnl  in  Europe,  her  first  appearanee  there  occur- 
ring ID  1863,  in  London.   Like  her  enter,  she 


was  a  brilliant  culmaiura  vocalist.  She  mar- 
ried De  ^luQck,  a  violoncellist,  in  1871.  She  died 
in  Paris. 

TAVrmOV,  DoMyrHT  Wthdiaw  (1832-78). 

Better  known  as  Sistku  Doha.  .\  famous  niirs«-, 
sister  of  Mark.  I'Mtii.wn  (i|.v. ).  Slu'  was  tKiru 
at  Haukswell,  near  Kii  Inimnd,  Vurksliiic.  In 
l8t»4  she  joined  a  sisterhooil  of  the  Church  of 
England  (the  SisteriuMid  of  the  (iood  Samari- 
tan), and  early  in  the  following  year  became  a 
nurse  in  a  cottage  hospital  at  WaWlI.  In  1867 
a  new  lio-iijtal  was  built,  of  which  she  had  sole 
cliiirgc  until  1877,  when  she  resigned  to  become 
head  of  the  municipal  hospital  in  the  same  place. 
She  had  many  natural  gifts  for  her  work,  ae* 
quired  much  skill  In  surgery,  and  was  tiielesa 
in  philanthrojiio  ln?»ors.  Her  life  has  l«een  writ- 
ten by  Margaret  ix>m>dalc  (London,  1880). 

FATTIBOW^  Mask  (1813-84).    An  English 

scholar  and  writ<T,  horn  at  IlankswM,  York- 
shire. He  was  cihu-att'd  at  Oriil  (  (•lli-^'c.  Ox- 
ford (B.A..  l.^;:t;;  M.A..  IHUH.  11,>  transhitcd 
the  "Saint  Matthew"  from  Thomas  Aquiiia«'s  Ca- 
frno  Aurea  on  the  Gospels  for  Xewnian  (written, 
1830;  printed,  1842),  and  also  contributed  bi- 
ographies of  Stephen  T^ngton  and  Saint  Ed- 
mund to  the  series  of  livis  of  English  saints 

Sublisbt'il  under  Newman's  editorsliip.  In 
e  was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln,  and  in  184.3  was 
ordained  priest.  He  was  appointed  to  a  tutor- 
ship) of  Lincoln  in  1843,  ana  in  1848  became  ex- 
ammer  in  the  school  of  Uierw  humaniore/t.  In 
1853  he  was  again  appointed  examiner,  and  in 
Is.').!  iisiLMii-d  his  tutnisliip.  He  was  then  for 
ii  tiiiK"  a  private  tutnr  at  Oxford,  but  later  was 
much  in  Germany.  In  lsr>l  he  was  elected 
rector  of  Lincoln.  He  also  became  a  curator  ci 
the  Bodleian  Library  and  of  the  Taylor  Insti- 
tution. From  ISI.T  his  theological  views  great- 
ly clutnged ;  lu-  w  rote  for  the  Ensatfa  atid  Rcvietca 
( 186it i  jui  article  on  "Tendencies  of  Rrli<,'iou8 
Thou-ht  in  England,  1«88-17.')0,"  intended  as 
"a  jnutral  and  philosophic  inquiry,"  and  so 
recognised  on  the  Continent,  but  not  in  England; 
and  lie  remained  a  liberal  member  of  fhe  Angli- 
can comnnininn.  His  principal  studies,  however, 
were  not  iluolnpieal  or  philosophical,  but  were 
directed  originallx  to  the  preparation  of  a  his- 
tory of  learning  from  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  later  to  that  of  the  more  restricted 
account  of  the  French  school  of  philology.  Of 
this  work  only  fragments  were  executed,  most 
important  of  which  is  the  / "f  Iffuiv  Casaubon 
(1873;  2d  ed.  1802).  Other  portions  appear  in 
the  selected  Ksaatfs  (2  vols.,  1889),  edited  by  H. 
Nettleship.  He  also  wrote  an  excellent  Life  of 
John  Mttton  <1870;  reprinted,  with  alteratimis, 
1880.  188.1,  1885,  1887)  for  the  "English  Men  of 
Letters"  series,  and  edited  Pope's  Ensnu  on  Man 
(lH(5i);  2d  ed.  1872)  and  fialixs  n,„l  Kinsths 
(1872;  2d  ed.  1874).  An  edition  by  him  of  the 
8onnei$  of  Milton,  with  a  valuable  introduction, 
appeared  in  1883.  Other  published  volumes  are 
Kfrmonn  (1885),  and  the  Mfynoira  (to  1861), 
dicfnted  in  18H3,  and  printe.l  in  18.85.  Patti- 
son's  literar>'  work  is  for  the  main  part  marked 
by  the  most  thftroiigli  H«lu>l:irship.  eminent  judg- 
ment, and  a  skillful  presentation  of  material. 
In  real  ncademio  distinction  he  was  second  to 
none  at  fKford.  He  wno  a  tireless  pedestrian 
and  angler,  a  .student  of  natural  history,  brief 
and  often  ironic  in  speech,  eontemptuovs  of 
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eliam.  and  bO  reluctant  in  the  expression  of  his 
vieuii  as  aometimes  quite  to  hamper  the  proceed- 
ings of  oomniitteeB  of  wUeb  Im  wm  ft  moiDber. 

PATTISOIT,  Robert  Emory  (IS.'O— ).  An 
American  politician,  Ixirii  at  Quaulico,  Somer- 
•et  County,  Md.  W'lteu  he  was  six  years  old  his 
porenta  Minoved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
educated  in  the  pubUe  ■ehoots,  and  in  1872  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Five  years  later  he  was 
elocted  city  Comptroller  and  discharged  his  duties 
with  exceptional  enitirntv.  He  waa  reflected, 
though  a  candidate  on  the  otherwise  unsuccess- 
ful Democratic  ticket.  In  1882  his  party  nomi- 
nated him  lor  Qowfnor,  and  he  waa  elected  by 
a  plunllty  of  more  than  40,000,  the  firat  Demo- 
crat to  hold  the  ofTice  in  thirty  years.  His  ad- 
ministration was  ctiaracterized  by  the  same  en- 
ergy and  probity  that  he  had  sfiown  as  Comp- 
troller.   In  1890  he  was  ajrain  elected  Governor. 

PATTISON,  KoHtRT  Kv?:kktt  (1800-74).  An 
Ainerit-an  cliTj^vinan  niui  eiliicator.  He  was 
bom  at  Benson,  Vt.,  and  educated  at  Amherst 
College.  He  was  ordained  to  tbe  Baptist  minis- 
try' in  1829,  and  tbe  next  year  aooeptod  a  call 
from  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Providence,  R.  L 
In  1836  he  became  president  of  Waterville  Col- 
lege (now  Colby  College),  and  remained  until 
the  college  was  obliged  to  suspend  in  1840  from 
a  lack  of  luads«  lie  resumed  preachings  and  in 
1843  beeame  corresponding  secretary  of  tbe  Bap- 
tist Board  of  Foreign  MisnintT;.  In  1845  he  be- 
came president  of  the  We^stom  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal ln^titute.  ( '(ivinfrtrii),  I\y.:  Iiut  he  resigned  in 
1848  and  accepted  the  chair  «£  systematic  theol- 
opy  in  Xewton  Tbcoloigical  Seminan.'.  Water- 
ville College  having  reopened  its  doors  in  ItMtl, 
Dr.  Pattiion  was  a^ln  made  its  president  in 
1853.  but  resigned  hve  years  later  on  account 
of  ill  health,  lie  was  eubr^equently  professor  of 
systematic  tlu'iil();:v  in  shuitli'il"  College,  pro 
•  lessor  of  theologii'  in  the  ij.iptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Chiengo,  and  vice-president  and  pro- 
lessor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in 
Chicago  University.  He  died  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
His  one  published  work  i^  the  ('oinmeHtttrjf' nn 
ihe  Epistle  to  the  EphcsiuM  (1850). 

PAT^y,  FhASfcis  Landct  (1843—).  An 
Ameriean  clergrinRn  and  educator.  He  was  bora 
at  Warwick,  Bermuda.  He  studied  at  Knox 
Cdlle;.'!'.  of  ilie  l'niver>ity  of  Toronto,  and  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  New  Jersey,  lie  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  1865,  and  after  hold- 
ing several  putorates  was,  in  1871,  appointed 
professor  of  didactic  and  polemical  tbeology  in 
the  Theological  I>ieminary  of  the  Northwest  (now 
MeCormick  Sonunnry.  (^hieago),  where  he  re- 
mained ti-n  yt'.ir«.  nnriii;.'  the  in  rio<i  from  1^7.1 
to  1870  he  edited  the  religious  journal  J  he 
Interior  (CbicagO),  in  which  conneetion  he 
brought  charges  of  heresy 'against  Prof.  David 
Swins*.  FMulttng  in  the  tatter's  trial  and  subse- 
quent wilhilrawnl  from  the  Clnireh.  While  in 
("hi»'a«;>»,  lit.-  jiUo  held  the  pastorale  of  the  .lelfer- 
son  Park  Presbyterian  Chureli.  and  in  1878  was 
elected  motlerator  of  the  l're>^l>ylerinn  (ienerul 
Assembly.  In  1881  he  nsmmicd  the  professorship 
endowed  for  him  in  Princeton  Theological  Senii- 
narA'.  styled  the  chnir  of  the  rcl.ntjnn's  of  philnao- 
and  -rinin-  in  tli.'  riiil-fiiin  tiHl'iimi:  in 
1885  he  berafiie  prole-isor  of  ethics  in  the  college, 

and  in  is**;*  Hiutwded  .Tunica  MeOwh  in  the 
presidency.    In  l$9l  and  1892  he  was  again 


prominent  as  an  opponent  of  the  so-calleil  her^l- 
cal  views  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Uriggs,  of  Union  Theologi 
cal  Seminary,  hi  r.>02  he  resigned  from  tb* 
presidency  of  Princetou  Univeriiity,  but  ws«  mem 
after  elected  to  that  of  tbe  seminary.  His  idnin- 
istration  of  Princeton  was  marked  by  the  astamp- 
tion  of  the  title  Princeton  University  in  ploeeof 
the  charter  name.  The  Colli •:.'»•  of  Ni  w  Jersey,' »nd 
by  large  donaliuu'i  whieli  eiiableii  t!ie  univentity 
to  make  extensive  additions  to  its  equipment  itrni 
buildings.  The  number  of  students  nearly  doiillvd 
during  this  period  from  1886  to  lOOS,  and  new 
t'ourses  wvic  added  to  Iwth  the  scientific  an*! 
academic  departments.  Perhaps  most  iiuportani 
in  the  future  development  of  I'rineitun  ;is  .i 
university  was  the  founding  of  a  graduate  school. 
President  Patton  became  widely  known  Sfl  a 
forcible  speaker  and  a  keen,  Iwical  thinker  on 
theological  subjects.  He  contributed  freqoeiitl; 
to  Icadin;:  iM  ri<)(iiials  and  wrote  IriMpirnlion  of 
the  tScripturea  (ISBU),  and  Nummary  of  Ckri*- 
tkM  OoofWne  (1874). 

PATTTX'ENT.  A  river  of  Maryland,  rising 
in  Frederick  County,  and  flowing  sout!i«i»t«ard 
into  Chesapeake  Hay  north  of  the  Potomac 
(Map:  Maryland.  L  5).  It  is  90  miles  long,  aad 
for  tne  la-t  4i)  miles  it  is  a  navigable  tidal  tar 
tuar^'   :i' f  11  n.!i!i'_'   in  vjilitalde  oyster  beds. 

PATZCUABO,  piiih'kwsk  rA.  A  town  of 
Mexico  in  the  State  of  MiehoacAn,  situated  on 
the  south  shore  of  tbe  beautiful  Lake  PAtwasra, 
38  miles  southwest  of  Morelia  (Map:  Mexico,  H 
8).  It  is  irregularly  built,  with  rirmw, 
crooked  streets,  but  is  very  pictures<)iic  m  ;t|v 
]>earanee.  lieini;  snrinoimti' J  l>y  a  cliur'h  I'-'-l' 
on  the  to|>  of  a  high  hill,  it  is  ii><(<<|  i  >r  'Ik 
manufacture  of  fftie  furniture  nn  l  iiciiitiful 
featherwork.  PopubLlion,  in  1895,  7082.  Pitt 
cnara  fs  supposed  to  Imve  been  tbe  ancient  cspi- 
fal  of  the  Tara-xu  Indians. 

f  ATZUM,  psU-thwni'.  A  V)wn  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Chimaltenango.  Guatemala.  .^3  uiilw 
west  of  tbe  city  of  that  name.  Tbe  chief  indus- 
try is  wool-weaving,  and  in  tbe  vieinitv  sugar 
cane,  grain,  and  cotTi'e  are  prodnetd  m  nhtin- 
danee.  Mines  of  silver,  antimony,  lead,  and  coal 
are  found  near  by.  Ita  pt^latioa  In  1892  wu 
about  CtOO. 

PATJ,  pA.   Tbe  capital  of  tbe  Department  of 

Bbs.s<  >  ryn  nrt  -.  Franec,  on  tbe  Gave  de  Pau, 
105  miles  south-southeast  of  Bordeaux  (Map; 
France,  F  8).  It  occupies  a  rocky  height,  clov« 
in  two  by  a  ravine  and  united  by  a  bij^  bridi^ 
Toward  tbe  soutb  it  commands  magnitt**"^ 
views  of  the  western  Pyrenees.  .\mfMig  it<  cbitf 
tiiiililinfrs  are  tbe  two  Cotliie  chiiri  hes  of  Ssist 
Martin  and  Saint  .Tame-;,  a  palac*-  of  justice,  a 
beautiful  theatre.  mu<«eum,  a  publu-  library  eon 
taining  over  S.'i.OOO  volumes,  and  a  winter  p«la« 
built  in  18»0  in  Beaumont  Pnrk.  Tbe  Cbitesa  *»i 
Henry  IV..  erected  in  tbe  ftnirteeotb  centnrr  m 
the  site  of  an  older  rastle.  dnniiiiates  the  tnvm 
and  contain^  inten^ting  menioritils  of  the  kin?» 
of  Navarre.  .\  "-triking  nmrble  statm  of  ll  tn 
IV.  stands  gn  the  Place  Royale  in  the  cenirt  "f 
tb«  town.  There  are  linen  and  eloth  man^lfa^ 
tures,  and  a  trade  in  .lurancon  wine,  graia, 
marble,  and  leather.  Many  swine  are  fed  Is  tbe 
vii  inity,  and  from  the  jwrk  (he  fainmi-  jVimb'^n' 
dr  Hayonnc  nre  made.  Pan  is  a  favoriie  re*iirt 
of  H»e  Rnglish,  e-»peeially  during  the  winter,  an*! 
is  a  general  rendicxvons  for  those  wbo  wish  ts 
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explore   the   Pyreiuc-.     Populiitioo,  in  1891, 
in  imi,  34^06.    FoundeU  in  tbc  teuth 
cratuiy,  Pau  becanie  importiiiii  »»  tbe  midenoB 
of  the  sovereiiiiB  of  Navam  in  the  flfteeath 

ct-ntury. 

FAUEB^  pou'er,  Ern8t  (1826—).  An  Aua* 
triaa-Eagluh  punwt  and  writer  on  iiiuHic, 
boru  at  Vienna.  He  atudied  there  with  Dirzka, 
fieehter,  aud  tiie  smi  of  .Mo/.iit.  mxl  at  .Munich 
with  Lachner.  lie  direclfd  uiu.sical  xnrietieH 
in  Mainz  from  1847  until  1851,  when  he 
nwnt  to  London,  but  did  not  aever  his  ContinontAl 
oonneetions,  and  gnrt  coneerU  in  CJermany 
and  elsewhere.  He  was  nimle  Austrian  Court 
pianist  in  1800,  and  beiaiue  a  profesHor  at  the 
London  Koyal  Academy  of  Music  in  1859.  In 
18417  he  was  made  principal  profeaaor  in  the 
National  Training  School,  ana  from  IM^  to 
1896  held  a  similar  position  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music.  He  was  appointed  musical  exam- 
iner ;it  t';iinbrid(,'e  in  1S7',».  Fidm  ls70  tii>  f^avu 
musical  lectures  throughout  (in  at  BnUiiu  upon 
the  history  of  u)usic  and  kiiiditd  aul>je<ts.  with 
phinolorte  illustrationB.  Ue  lathered  Uemuitt 
mnsle  in  London  and  to  tbe  Aunener  eiditions  h« 
contributed  Old  English  Composcra  for  the  Vir- 
ginal and  Uarpaichord,  as  well  as  the  Bach, 
Handel.  Schumann,  and  other  classical  and  ro- 
mantic iseleeitons.  Some  of  his  own  studies  are 
included  in  the  aeriea  of  one  hundred  called  The 
N9W  Oradiu  ad  Fanuutum,  which  be  published. 
Hie  eoiRpoiition  inelud*  beeidee  three  op<*ras.  a 
syiii|)hony.  quartette,  quintette,  songs,  and 
pianoforte  solos. 

PAUL.  The  Apostle  of  Jeeus  Christ  who  was 
specially  conniii^-iiiiml  tu  work  anion;;  the  (ien- 
tlles.  The  souncis  I'roiu  which  we  secure  our 
knowledge  of  his  life  and  work  are  his  own 
Kpistles  and  tbe  Book  of  Acts.  From  theae 
it  is  clear  that  tbe  condition  of  the  Church 
when  he  came  to  the  lull  prosecution  of 
hie  work  was  one  which  rendered  that  work  not 
only  most  significant  for  the  iiitun  ili  velopment 
of  the  Church,  but  most  icvoluiionary  to  the 
ideas  which  the  Church's  leadL-rs  entertained  as 
to  what  that  development  should  be.  These 
leaders  were  the  Apostles  who  had  formed  the 
nucleus  (if  .Tcsim'  cii-<iplrs!ti|i  (hiring  UN  min- 
istry on  earth.  They  were  imii  of  limited  itiiua- 
tion,  and  with  no  grAt  brea<ltli  of  rcli^jious 
ideas.  As  a  consequence  their  views  of  the  neoes- 
iaiy  development  of  Jesus*  religion  practically 
restricted  it  to  a  reforming  of  .Tudaism  in  ac- 
cordance with  Jesus'  teaching,  and  as  this  re- 
fornT«'<l  Judaism  went  uul  in  a  lirw  r\ iui;;i  li-ni  to 
the  world,  to  the  bringing  of  the  world  into  this 
religion  tluough  the  gateway  of  Judaism,  in 
view  of  their  Paleatiuian  training  and  experi- 
ence, them  Tiews  were  iMTffH  tly  natural  tor  the 
Apostles  to  fnti  rfaifi :  Imt  i)i<'\  were  al-o  ch-arly 
impossihI<'  for  the  Lhunh  to  cany  out,  if  the 
religion  nf  Jesus  was  to  realize  for  itself  tliat 
world-wide  development  which  tlie  Cosjvels  show 
Vm  Jesus  himself  intended  it  should  have.  It 
was  at  this  latter  ]>oint  that  Paul  through  his 
work  and  teaching  introduce<l  into  the  Church 
new  fonct  jit ions  which  viiiually  i rvnl\i1  ioni/ed  its 
ideas  and  made  possible  for  <  hii^tianity  its  de- 
velopment as  a  uniTersal  religion, 

Paul's  early  name  was  Saul ;  he  was  a  native 
of  Tarsus,  in  the  Province  of  Cllicia  (Acts  xzL 
38),  where  lie  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of 


the  Christian  Kra.  His  parents  were  Jews  (Acta 
xxiii.  0;  11.  Cor.  xi.  22] .  His  early  training  was 
doubtless  that  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  boy.  though 

it  was  aiiparcntly  at  an  early  age  that  hi«  was 
went  to  Jeruaaliui  to  be  educated  in  the  iiab- 
binie  schools  of  that  city,  having  as  his  teacher 
in  tbc  sacred  law  the  liberal-minded  Gamaliel 
(Acts  xxii.  3;  see  (jauauex).  According  to  his 
own  testimony  he  threw  his  whole  heart  intn  nit 
that  was  taught  him  there,  becoming  one  of  the 
straitest  of  the  ^«•<■l  of  tlic  l'haris<-es,  and  ha\iii;: 
no  conception  Uyund  that  of  a  salvation  to  be 
obtained  through  a  perfect  performance  of  the 
works  of  the  Law  (UaL  i.  U;  Acta  xxiL  3;  xxvi. 
441;  Phil.  iU.  4-6)  . 

After  his  Rabbinic  training  he  returned  for 
a  whdc  to  his  native  city,  in  order  to  learn  his 
trade  (Ai  is  wiii.  \\  hih'  there  he  may  pos- 

sibly have  su|i|ileuiented  his  Jewish  education 
1^  attendance  upon  the  Gentile  schools,  for  which 
Tanma  was  lamed.  From  IJilieia  he  came  back 
to  Jerusalem,  where  he  became  prominent  in 
ecclesiastical  alTaii-r*,  being  apparently  chosen 
to  membership  in  the  Ssiiihi'drin  {Acts  xxvi.  10). 
Though  in  Jerusalem  for  some  time,  it  is  not 

Srobable  that  he  was  there  during  the  time  of 
eeiia'  miniatiy,  lor  be  do^  not  seem  to  have 
ever  seen  the  (ireat  Teacher.  Ue  was,  however, 
well  acquainted  with  Jestis'  Messianic  claims 
nn<l  \^ar,  clearly  eunsciou.s  of  the  opposition  to 
Judaism  \^hH-h  they  involved.  Consequently, 
when,  after  the  Day  of  Penteeoat,  this  new  dis- 
ciplesfaip  began  to  assume  large  proportions,  and 
tuce  to  itself  a  definitely  organised  form,  he 
shared  in  the  bitter  lio-,iility  to  the  movpincnt 
which  animated  the  reli;»ious  leaders  of  the  people. 
Into  the  jnTsec\ilion  \\  hich  tiiis  produced  he  threw 
himself  with  energy,  jiartuipating  practically  in 
the  death  of  .Stephen  (Acl^  vii.  58;  viii.  1),  and 
following  up  this  assault  with  a  rigor  of  inquisi- 
tion that  made  him  conspicuous  among  his  fel- 
lows ^Acts  xNii.  I:  xxvi.  nil:  Cal.  i.  l;M4j. 
In  the  year  34  or  ^o,  however,  while  on  u  journey 
to  Damascus  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  out  the  disciples  in  that  place  and 
bringing  them  bound  to  Jeniaaleni,  he  went 
through  the  experience  of  a  supernatural  \  i  um 
that  brought  him  to  Ids  journey's  end  u;i  I  j  llie 
tiee((  eoiiMction  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  course 
he  was  pursuing  (Acts  ix,  10).  Out  of  this 
state  of  soul  he  came  a  Christian  diseiplo,  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  tbe  Jdessiahahip  ol  Jesus, 
and  distinctly  conscious  of  having  received  from 
his  Master  a  eommis>-ion  to  ]>reach  His  rfli;,'iQn 
among  the  natiuus  of  the  earth  (Acta  ix.  1018; 
(oil.  i.  15-10). 

This  mission,  however,  be  did  not  immediately 
carry  out,  hut  for  the  grmter  part  of  three 
years  withdrew  into  the  region  of  Arabia  (fJal. 
i.  17).  The  purpose  of  this  withdrawal  it  may 
nut  be  possible  definitely  to  determine.  tlion;,'h, 
from  tbe  contrast  in  which  he  places  it  to  the 
alternative  ctiurse  of  conference  with  the  .Vpostles 
at  Jerusalem,  it  wrould  seem  that  primarily  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  meditative  thought  upon  the 
sj  iritual  revolution  whiili  had  taken  place  in 
iiis  life.  At  the  same  tiiije,  it  cannot  be  doubte<l 
that  he  availed  him.self  of  such  opportunity  of 
practical  work  as  the  region  afTorded  (Gal.  i. 
15-23). 

Vjion  his  return  to  Damascus  and  .Jerusalem  he 
began  to  preach  his  new-found  faith,  evidently 
with  some  fuller  conception  of  the  Gentile  diree- 
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tion  of  him  atnion  than  he  had  had  immediately 
after  liii  eoBTcnkm  (Acts  ix.  especially 

in  JenifHilein,  where  he  einj^led  out  the  Greelc- 

siH'akin;?  .Ti  w  s.  <1i>puting  with  them,  doubtless 
lar{^'ly  uloii;^  the  lines  of  the  Mes«iahship  of  Jesus 
(Acta.  ix.  28-29;  xxii.  18).  His  motive  in  making 
Jerusalem  the  place  of  his  preaching  was  appar- 
ently the  courageous  one  of  returning  to  the  Hccne 
of  his  former  work  of  persecution,  and  hearing 
open  Icstinjony  to  Jesus  before  those  with  whom 
he  hatl  fdiim  rly  \>cin  assoi  intc*!.  That  tliis.  how- 
ever, was  not  what  the  Master  intended  him  to 
do  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  while  in  Jerusalem 
he  was  made  conscious  through  a  vision  that  be 
was  to  leava  the  ci^  and  nve  htmielf  to  work 
n\uon<:  th«  mora  dwtant  Qeatilea  (Acta  sdi. 
17  20J.  • 

In  (it)f'dioncc  to  this  command,  he  went  to  his 
home  in  Cilicia,  visitioe  on  the  way  the  rp-iions 
of  i^yria,  where  in  aU  probability  he  accom- 
plished some  iroric  of  a  Gentile  character  in  the 
city  of  Antioeh.  Such  a  hypothesis  at  least  explains 
the  reason  for  tlu'  atatenient  tliat  refugees  from 
the  Stephen  persecution  in  Jfrusiikiii  coming  to 
Antioeh  changed  the  character  of  their  iiiini>>try 
and  preached  the  word  to  those  who  were  not 
pure  Jews  (Acts  xi.  19-20),  and  that,  ttpon  the 
(^TKcO'S'ful  otitc-nnic  of  their  preaching,  Paul  was 
bumiiicmd  from  Tarsus  to  give  his  aid  and  aa- 
Bistaiic  o  in  t)iL  development  of  this  new  movement 
(Acts  xi.  21-26). 

Antioeh  became  thus  the  place  of  Paul's  lalwrH, 
and  here  his  ministry  naduatly  reached  the  full 
Gentile  character  which  the  Master  had  in- 
tendril  it  •^Viould  have,  resulting'  finally,  luuler 
divine  direttion,  in  the  sending  out  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  the  neighboring  (ientilc  ri';:i(ins  of 
Asia  Minor  (Acts  xiii.  1-3).  The  remarkable 
success  of  this  mission  brought  Paul  at  last  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  full  meaning  of  his  Gen- 
tile commission  (.\cts  xiii.  44-48),  and  also 
brouL-lit  tlio  ('Inirrh  to  n  full  realization  of  tlio 
signilieanw  of  this  new  departure.  In  fact,  ujm>h 
their  return  to  Antioch,  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
confronted  with  a  grave  and  serious  dispute. 
Parties  representing  the  extreme  Jewish  element 
in  the  Mother  ('!nir>h  eanie  tn  Anti<i<!i  insisting 
upon  the  need  tif  cireuinci-^inn  in  (Uiler  to  salva- 
tion. This  was  no  contrary  to  ['aul'^  fundamental 
conception  of  salvutiou  by  faith  that  surrender 
was  impossible,  and  tmder  the  advice  of  the  local 
Church  the  controversy  was  carried  up  to  Jem- 
snlem  for  submission  to  the  Apostles  and  Elders 
tlirre  Acts  XV.  1-2).  A  dear  understanding  of 
the  resultant  council  and  the  position  in  it  of 
Psttl  and  Darnnbas  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  on  the  other,  can  wly  be 
secured  by  recognizing  the  development  throngti 
which  P.aul's  work  had  gi»nc  from  his  own  ori^ji- 
nsl  conception  of  it.  and  especially  from  the 
ori;:inal  conception  <it  it  lii  lil  l>y  tln'  .Tr-ru^alcni 
Church.  That  Paul  had  the  fundamentals  of  his 
theoloj.'y  from  the  time  of  hin  conversion  may  be 
accepted,  as  far  as  onr  records  give  any  light; 
th.Tt  those  fundamentals  included  n  clear  convic- 
tion of  the  ]»rin'  1]  1'  -  "\  in-' ificntion  hy  faith  is 
almost  neeessary.  it  I'aul  --  tlnTiln^-  is  to  l>e  un- 
d«Tsto<i<l  us  in  any  sense  self  cfuisistcnt — for  this 

{>rinciplc  is  practically  essential  to  his  thinking, 
tut  while  Paul  may  have  possessed  the  principle 
of  Ilis  thooloLn-  frnm  the  Ivginning.  it  is  mani- 
fc'^tly  clear  that  the  practical  experiences  of  his 
work  had  an  effect  upon  the  application  which  he 


gave  ta  ihew  principles.  Few  greater  experi- 
enees,  however,  did  he  ga  through  in  hia  work 
than  that  of  the  wfaolesaw  conversiott  of  the  Gen- 
tiles during  bis  first  nii-si<>n  tour.  That  tlie*p 
experiences  must  have  ^liveu  stn  uijiU  to  lus  con- 
viction of  justification  >>y  faith  is  of  course 
very  dear;  but  it  is  also  dear  that  it  must 
IwvB  widely  broadened  tlie  applkation  of  that 
principle  in  the  direction  of  the  universalizing 
of  the  Gospel  beyond  the  bounds  of  Judaism. 
If,  however,  such  was  t)ie  inlluenee  of  thi*  »x 
pcrience  upon  Paul's  owu  views,  its  effect  upon 
the  slower  and  more  conservative  views  of  the 
Jerusalem  Cburdi  must  have  been  even  mof« 
signifleant.  That  Paul  told  them  folly  of  his 
coinnii'i.sion  to  a  Gentile  work  at  hi^  first  visit 
to  tlie  city  after  his  conversion  may  not  be 
doubted;  that  they  fairly  undi  r-tiH>d  hi-  |Mi-itj.in, 
and  frankly  accepted  it,  would  seem  lo  l«e  dear 
Ijram  the  companionship  with  them  into  which  the 
records  show  him  to  nave  antered;  bat  if  Fa«t 
himself  at  that  time  had  bat  an  vndevdoped 
view  of  all  hia  thcnloj^  meant  in  the  direction  of 
a  justification  by  faith,  much  less  de%'eloped  must 
have  been  the  views  on  this  point  of  those  in  the 
Jerusalem  Church.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
their  eoneeptioo  of  and  agreement  to  PauPs  pon- 
tion  was  largely  theoretical  until  the  results  of 
this  first  mission  tour  startled  them  into  a 
realization  of  the  full  Hipiilicance  of  his  n  :r.- 
mission.  Treasuring  as  they  did  the  Jewish 
origin  of  Jesus'  religion  and  the  Jewish  char- 
acter of  ius  discipleship,  tliis  wholesale  ingather> 
ing  of  the  uncircumciacd  Gentiles  naturally 
seemed  to  them  to  herald  the  doom  ol  the 
Church. 

From  such  a  situation  it  was  inevitnl>lr  tli.it 
there  should  come  dispute  and  controversy.  The 
extremists  on  the  aide  of  the  Jerusalem  Chnich 
in.sisted  on  circumcision — the  distinctive  feature 
of  ceremonial  Judaism— as  necessary  to  salvation 
and  acceptance  witliin  the  Church.  Paul  and 
his  followers  insisted  on  the  freedom  from  this 
rite  given  by  the  essential  principle  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith.  It  was  the  determination  of  tbia 
contention  in  the  light  of  the  practical  resulta 
of  the  first  mission  tour  that  c<pn-ti1ut..l  the 
real  qufstion  before  the  Jerusaliin  t'mmnl  and 
the  decision  whicii  was  reache<l  tn  tyrant  f  h.^  Gea- 
tiles,  with  a  few  unessential  provisos,  full  free- 
dom from  the  ceremonial  law  was  a  result  which 
was  not  only  a  triumph  for  the  views  of  i^sul, 
but  a  salvation  for  the  Church  itself.  For.  in 
f,|iitc  of  the  eonvietidn  nf  tlie  Jerusalem  r- 
the  Church's  future  lay  beyond  Judaism,  and 
could  be  reached  onlv  as  the  way  to  Christ  wa« 
no  longer  obstructed  by  the  forms  which  Jadaiam 
imposed. 

Frnm  tills  rniiticil  Pnul  and  Barnabas  returned 
to  .'\ntiac  h,  uud  soon  afterwards  Paul,  having  di*- 
a;;n'ed  with  Barnabas  on  some  matters  of  fhi  ir 
practical  work,  took  with  him  Silas,  who  had 
come  down  with  them  from  Jerusalem,  and 
started  upon  his  second  missionary  tour  (Acts 
XV.  30-40).  On  this  tour  he  first  revisited  the 
churches  estaldis)ied  at  an  earlirr  period  in 
Syria  and  Ciiicia,  as  well  as  thi»*e  j^athered  trv- 
gethi  r  on  his  first  journey.  From  one  of  th«e 
latter  churches  he  secured  Timothy  to  be  a  helper 
in  his  work.  Upon  arriving  finally  at  Antioeh 
in  Pi-idia  he  e-^avrd  to  go  farther  ni-f  «.ir.*  ir'^ 
the  Province  of  Asia,  but,  being  divinely  fortud- 

den,  h«  ictttmed  nortinvaid  with  a  view  olti- 
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matplv  of  entering  the  Provinoo  of  BitbyilUl»  but, 
•gminj  being  divinely  hindered,  he  turned  west- 
vnrd  to  the  neaoOABt  town  of  Troas,  the  old 

elaitflical  rPL'i"'"  <>f  Troy  (Ai  t--  w.  (l-wi.  Si. 

It  is  clear  iitnn  his  gonetal  jwili'  y  oi  sclcciing 
the  hirgc  city  centres  for  his  work  lliat  I'iiul's 
purpose  in  this  further  extension  of  his  journey 
beyond  Atttioch  bad  been  to  to  Ephesue  and, 
when  forbid«len  to  preaoli  Ihei-i',  to  (jo  northward 
to  Byzantium,  which  at  that  time  was  within 
the  Province  of  Hitliyiiia.  Tlie  divine  prevention 
of  this  policy,  confunin^  thouf;h  it  was,  left  hiia 
Mltnmlly  convinre<l  that  the  blaster  hnd  for  him 
eome  diistinctive  miwion  to  perform.  He  wne 
eoiuMNjuently  In  n  reoeptive  niood  finr  the  viskm 

which  came  to  him  at  TroaS  and  Called  him 
acruHS  the  water  to  ilirace. 

in  obedience  to  this  divine  direction  he  entered 
npon  hia  firat  European  mission,  pausine  down 
along  the  eommereia]  hfghway  that  f^ye  nim  en- 
trance  at  the  important  town's  of  I'hilippi,  Thcs- 
salonica,  an^i  Hi-riu  and  liiiallv  hroun-bt  him  to 
Athens  and  Corintli  lArts  wl.  !» wiii.  1).  At 
all  of  thest;  places,  a^  far  tin  Corinth,  bi»  uiis^tion 
efforts  bad  been  dinappointing,  either  being 
broken  off  by  persecution  or  being  received  with 
indifference  and  oontempt.  As  a  consequence  he 
came  at  last  to  Corinth  in  a  despon<lent  frame  of 
mind  (I.  Cor.  ii.  3).  At  this  last  place,  however, 
his  work  was  gnutly  blesiied,  and  for  a  year  and 
a  half  he  and  his  companions  remained  in  that 
region  establishing  churches,  not  only  in  Corinth 
itseli,  but  throughout  the  Province  of  Achnia 
(Acts  xviii.  2-11;  II.  Cor.  i.  1).  It  was  during 
the  early  part  of  his  stay  in  Corinth  that,  anx- 
ious for  their  welfare  in  the  face  of  persecution, 
corrupting  influences,  ami  false  teachings,  he 
iiTote  his  two  letters  to  the  Thesaalonians,  gen- 
erally considered  the  earliest  of  his  preserved 
writing*.  (See  THK.S8AU>vt.v\s,  Kpistiks  to 
TUE.)  From  Corinth  Paul  itturneJ  tiy  --en  to 
Syria,  ."^topping  on  the  voyage  at  Kph'-u'*  lonj; 
enough  to  reason  in  the  synagogue  and  make 
promise  of  n  return  for  more  extended  work. 
Landing  Anally  at  Carsarea,  he  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem with  greetings  to  the  Chtirch,  and  thai 
ieturne<l  to  Antioch  (.^cts  wiii.  1    li'J  i . 

Aflor  some  time  .■♦jieiit  there  lie  »ft  out  upon 
his  third  mission  tour,  visiting  again  the  churches 
of  Southern  Asia  Minor,  and  in  fulfillment  of  his 
promise  proceeding  on  to  Kphesns.  At  this  large 
centre  of  activity  and  iiithtenee  he  reinninrd  at 
work  for  the  greater  part  of  thrw  years,  carrying 
tiio  (losjjel,  either  pcr-oiially  or  through  his  help- 
ers, throughout  tlie  entire  scacoast  Province  of 
Asia  (Acts  xviii.  23  xix.  20:  xx.  17-35;  I.  Cor. 
xvi.  19).  During  this  period  he  was  in  more  or 
less  contact  with  the  Church  at  Corinth,  whose 
problems  of  organization.  Christian  Vtrotlierhooil. 
and  moral  life  necessitated  fre<jui'nt  coiiununiea- 
tioD  with  the  Apostle.  This  produced  considerable 
eorreapondence,  portions  of  which  are  preserved 
in  bis  Corinthian  Epistles.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
late  in  this  ]vf  rioil.  in  answer  to  an  urpent  sum- 
uion.%  he  made  a  hurried  trip  from  Ephesus  to 
Corinth  l)y  the  dim  t  route  across  the  sea.  The 
occasion  of  the  visit  was  evidently  a  new 
manifestation  of  factional  tendencies  in  the 
Church.  The  visit  was  apparently  quite  brief, 
and  resnHed  in  a  practical  failure  to  straighten 
out  (he  situation.  (See  PonrxTtit  kns,  F.pistles 
TO  THE.)  Soon  after  his  return  to  Ephesus  from 
tUn  fruitleaa  trip  Paul  iraa  obliged  to  leave  the 
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city,  beoanse  of  disturbances  occasioned  by  pa- 
gan resentment  of  his  increasingly  successful 
work.  To  give  himself  and  the  people  at  Corinth 
time  to  rciover  from  the  disappointing  experi- 
ences of  his  rcix'nt  visit,  as  well  a«  to  visit  the 
Macedonian  churches  established  on  tiis  jirevions 
journey,  he  selected  the  less  direct  route  by  the 
way  of  Troas  (Acts  xix.  2S-xx.  1;  II.  Cor.  i. 
23-ii.  13).  Oil  Ihi-  way  he  a;,'ain  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  and  en^ja-zed  in  jnore  or  less  mis- 
sion work  in  tin-  provinees  south  of  Macedonia, 
eovering  the  territory  up  to  if  not  across  the 
liurders  of  Illyricmn.  It  is  quite  likely  that  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  this  work  lie  received  the 
startling  news  from  the  Galatian  churches  which 

tK-casioned  lii>  li  lter  to  ihem.      (  Sei-  ( ;.M..\TIANS, 

ErisTu:  -m  the.)  Reaching  Corinth  in  the  late 
autumn  or  early  winter  of  the  year  he  re- 
mained there  three  montha  (Acts  xx.  1-3).  Dur- 
ing this  time  be  wrote  bis  letter  to  the  Church 
at  Rome — a  church  he  had  not  foumled  or  seen, 
hut  to  the  visiting  of  wliieh  lie  looked  forwar<l 
with  earnest  longing,  and  largely  to  prepare 
thi-ni  for  this  visit  he  sent  them  his  letter.  See 
Romans,  Epistle  to  the. 

in  the  spring  of  60  he  left  Corinth  for  Jeru- 
salem with  qnite  a  oom]>any,  who  donbtleas  rep* 
resented  the  rlnnehes  that  had  been  engaged  in 
gatheriu':  a  coutribulion  for  the  Mother  Church 
(Acts  ^\.  4.  See  also  I.  Cor.  xvi.  1-4;  IT.  Cor. 
viii.-ix.).  After  a  journey  which  was  accom- 
panied by  some  incidents  of  a  foreboding  nature, 
to  all  of  which  Paul's  mind  seemed  resignedly 
receptive,  he  reached  .lerusalem  (.Acts  xx.  d- 
xxi.  15).  His  it-eeption  liv  the  t)rethren  of  the 
Church  was  full  of  (Jliristian  fellow.ship;  at  the 
same  time  it  was  clear  that  the  leaders  were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  growing  alienation  from 
Paid  among  the  believing  Jews.    As  a  eonse> 

quence  they  suggested  that  he  earrv  ont  in  the 
temple  a  certain  course  of  cereniouial  <ihservance 
designed  to  show  his  resi)ect  for  the  Law  of 
Moses,  and  to  disprove  the  charge  that  he  every- 
where urged  its  abandonment  i>y  the  Christian 
Jews.  This  he  willingly  did;  but  his  action  was 
so  misunderstood  and  the  motive  for  it  so  mis- 
construed as  to  rouse  against  him  a  riotous  dem- 
onstration on  the  part  of  the  Jews  in  general,  that 
would  have  ended  his  life  but  for  the  rescue  of 
bis  person  effected  by  the  soldiers  of  the  adjoin- 
ing Roman  garrison  (Arts  xxi.  17-S2). 

It  is  clear  from  this  incident,  as  presented  in 
the  passage  cited,  liiat  the  head  and  front  of 
Paul's  offending  in  the  eyes  of  the  .lews  was  not 
so  much  his  heralding  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  as  his  denial  of  tht  tuntinued  obligation  of 
the  Mosaic  Law.  Thia  is  instructive  aa  to  the 
large  significance  of  the  controversy  which  e«- 

sm  d  ii|iiiti  his  firsf  missinii  journey  and  whieli,  in 
spite  of  the  wise  aelion  of  the  .lerusalem  t'ouncil, 
wrought  it.'sclf  into  the  Galatian  and  tO  •  certain 
degree  into  the  Corinthian  churches.  Paul's 
positiott  as  to  the  absolute  essentiality  of  the 
principle  of  ju-tifiention  by  faith  alone  appar- 
ently went  to  llie  heart  of  the  whole  problem  of 
s:ilv:ition  aa  it  waa  present  before  the  early 
Church. 

Having  found  it  impossible  to  sreure  from  the 
excited  mob  any  idea  of  the  offense  of  wbiidi  hia 
prisoner  wns  guilty,  and  Paul  himself  asserting 
his  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  the  chief  eaj) 
tain  of  the  guard,  Claudius  Lysias,  summoned  a 
Qonoeil  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  brought  Fnol  before 
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it  for  p\aminntion  (Acts  xxi.  33-xxii.  301.  This 
gntluriiij,',  however.  reHultin;;  in  nothing  but  dis- 
order anion;;  the  nn'inln-is  ui  the  court,  and,  infoi- 
nmtiou  having  bveu  brought  of  a  despi'rntp  plut 
against  Paul's  life  by  a  secret  band  of  .Ii'\\>-, 
Claudius  Lysias  sent  bim  awajr  by  night  under 
heavy  guard  to  Cosarea  with  lettcni  to  Felix, 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Syria,  wltcse  official 
residence  was  at  that  place  (Act^*  xxiii.). 

FauI^  atay  at  CtMarea,  which  lasted  some  two 
yearii  was  praGtlcaUjr  a  oontiinied  mmmitment 
for  trial.   He  appeared  before  Felix  soon  after 

his  lurivjil  at  Cfrsnron  and  plrndrd  hin  causfl 
n;raiiist  the  Hi^^U  Prj(,>t  Ananiiis  and  ctrtjiin  of 
the  ehiirs  from  JcrusaUni.  who  wire  aecompa- 
oied  by  counsel.  But,  though  the  prosecutioa 
failed  to  make  out  their  ease^  no  decision  waa 
reached  bv  the  Qovemor  (Acts  xxiv.  1-23). 
T^t«r  Paul  was  summoned  liofore  Felix  nnd  his 
wife  to  speak  "e^inceniin;!  M  .  faitli  in  Jesus 
Christ,"  but,  though  tlu  Aj»ostle  '  rtasoned  of 
righteousness,  temperanee,  and  the  judgment  to 
c<HBie"  in  such  a  way  as  to  moke  a  terrifying  im* 
pvcmioii  upon  Fsltx,  the  fear  was  wholly  tran- 
sient; for  Paul  was  rpfiirned  again  to  prison, 
where  Feli.v  kejit  liini  through  the  ri'inainder 
of  his  term  of  olhee,  arranging  fre<nu'nt  lii-arin^'s 
from  liiiu  and  interviews  with  him,  in  liopc  of 
yeewriug  from  the  Apostle  a  bribe  for  his  release. 
Final^,  in  order  to  please  the  Jews,  he  handed 
him  over  bound  to  his  sncceesor,  Festtts  (Acts 
xxiv.  24-27). 

Before  Festus  Paul  appeared  but  unct-,  being 
again  confronted  with  his  accusers  from  Jerusa- 
lem, who  as  before  failed  to  make  out  a  case 
against  him.  When,  however,  the  Governor 
seeirTcd  about  to  follow  in  his  pre<lece»snr'-:  sfcpn 
and  i;.'n()re  the  evidence  present»'d,  t-iiu^'estiiif,* 
that  Paul  po  up  to  Jcni-alcm  for  another  tri.il. 
the  Apo.'^tle,  on  the  basis  of  Itis  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, transferred  the  case  to  Rome  hjr  appealing 
to  Cicsar.  buch  action  left  the  Governor  no  fur- 
ther ehoiee,  though  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
Aprippa's  presenei'  in  Cesarea  to  hriiijr  Vn\\\  onre 
more  into  court,  uiid  to  liave  his  ease  hettrd  by 
his  royal  vistor  (Acts  xxv. ).  In  his  defense,  the 
Apostle  presented  before  Agrippa  the  course  of 
his  life  and  the  grounds  of  his  Christian  hope, 
persuading  the  King,  as  he  had  in  fact  both 
IJovcrnors,  that  there  was  no  reason  for  his  being 
retained  in  bonds  (Acta  xxvi.  1-31).  Beyond 
such  personal  im|»reHsi(ins,  however,  his  plea 
was  of  no  use,  since  his  appeal  to  the  Emperor 
made  transportation  to  Bome  obligatory  upon 
the  authoHttcfl  (Aet«  xxvi.  32). 

The  voyacri'  to  Italy  was  be^run  in  the  fall  of 
58,  being  niuiked  by  ilisastrous  experiences  which 
resulted  in  shipwreck  on  the  i-laml  of  Malta 
(q.v.).  There  the  company  remained  through 
the  winter,  continuing  their  voyage  in  the  spring 
and  reaching  at  last  their  journey's  end  at  the 
Imperial  capital  some  time  in  the  early  half  of 
the  year  59  (Acts  xxvii.  1-xxviii.  14).  Here 
Fuul  was  cordially  wel<om«»«l  by  the  Christian 
brethren  of  the  city  an  l  km  lty  received  by  the 
authorities,  being  allowed  to  reside  under  guard 
in  his  own  hired  house,  with  freedom  of  inter* 
course  amon^;  his  friends  and  lilnTty  of  preni'Iiiri<» 
his  po-ipel  (Act«  xxviii.  l.'>3n.  It  was  during 
this  period  of  impri-<oninent  that  he  wrote  his  let- 
ters to  the  I'hilippians.  the  Colossians,  Philemon, 
and  the  Ephesians.  of  thefle  Philippians  and 
Philemoii,  especially  Philemon,  dwell  upon  the 


Apostlp'.s  pe  rsonal  relation  to  the  readeni,  though 
the  practical  ^jiublems  of  Christian  brotherhfiod 
and  moral  living  euierj^e  quit*'  t  learly  in  I'iiKiii- 
piana.  On  the  other  hand,  Colossian>  and  l^pbwsi- 
ans  were  intended  to  eountcraei  do<iruial  error« 
of  a  subtle  nature  involving  a  large  ekuieot  of 
nascent  Cnoflticism.  This  is  especially  true  of 
(  ulu-~ianH,  I'.phcsians,  a.s  an  encyclical  letter, 
ciiipliasi^iiig  rather  the  principles  of  Christisa 
solidarity  in  the  membership  of  the  ehuiehis, 
See  the  articles  on  the  above  letfcers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  oomsiderable  debate  as  to  what 
was  the  outconie  of  this  imprisonment  at  Kunie, 
thoii;,di  the  Utter  erilical  opinion  <«(  thi'  preM-nl 
day  lends  iu  the  direction  of  holding'  that  aitir 
soiue  two  years  Paul  was  brought  to  irwi  btiore 
Nero,  and  on  tiM  absence  of  any  real  e\  ideuee 
against  him  was  released.  After  this  release  bs 
returned  to  the  region  of  bis  former  missionary 
labors  in  the  Ka.--l,  enj4a;:in<,'  a;iain  in  at  livi>  .wrk, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  wns  rearresttni  and 
transported  again  as  a  captive  to  Uoiiie.  At  hi« 
second  trial  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  whidi 
was  accomplished  not  later  tlian  the  year  K. 
During  this  return  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Titu«, 
and  the  lirsl  h  tter  to  TimoUu .  ImiiIi  nf  which 
have  to  do  almost  wholly  with  the  [ira<  tnal  nut 
lers  of  Church  organization  and  disctpliu«. 
second  letter  to  Timothy  was  written  after  hi* 
reimprisonment  at  Kouie,  ohortty  befoie  his 
death,  and  i-^  practically  his  lost  word  of  p«ff- 
sonal  counsel  and  encouragement  to  hi-  tni=te<l 
helper  and  triend.  See  tlie  articles  on  these  tet- 
ters. 

The  picture  of  Paul  stands  clearljr  befon!  m 
in  the  reemrdi  which  the  New  Tcetament  gives— 

a  man  of  educ«tinn,  if  not  of  culture,  for  hi* 
time — a  Roman  eili/en  ami  yet  a  Jew,  a  student 
of  the  St  ripture-i.  a  zealni  in  the  law,  and  witlial 
a  conscientious  seeker  for  the  way  of  life  within 
the  circle  of  its  precepts — consequently  an  cart- 
est  peneeutor  of  the  disciplea  of  Jesus  until  di- 
vinely eonvineed  of  his  error,  when  all  his 
enerfj;)'  and  enthu  ii  in  .md  loyal  devntinn  worr 
transferred  to  his  iu-\\  iiic  and  iufuM-d  into  his 
new  work.  In  this  new  life  and  work,  however. 
Paul  manifestly  remained  a  Jew.  He  did  not  eoo- 
eeive  of  his  Christianity  as  haviaig  severed  Ub 
from  the  Israel  of  (iod.  but  rather  as  haying  *a- 
abled  him  to  realize  the  ideal  of  Israel's  GodwanI 
relations.  llis  doi  lrinal  tltinkin^-  t  oii-.«-.|iu  iitU 
found  its  historical  and  lojjieal  l)a<  kjiruuml  la 
the  Old  Testament,  rising  throuj.'h  its  anthro- 
pology and  ita  soterioltwy  to  its  climax  in  its 
Christology.  Bis  doctrroe  of  Christ  eontrolled 
all  the  rest  of  his  theologj-.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning point  of  his  preaching  and  formed  tite  main 
theme  of  his  last  h  tters  to  his  churches.  In  all 
his  thinking  he  was  intense  and  eliaracteristicsIlT 
logical,  though  he  often  clothed  hi^  thought  in 
the  old  Rabbinic  forma  which  he  hod  broqght 
with  Him  from  the  Jerusalem  tehools.  and  fre- 
quently yieMe<l  to  the  rlu  torii  ,il  iin[>uT-.  mor^ 
or  less  belonging  to  his  intensity  uf  nature.  He 
was  not  metapbysiotl,  even  in  treatinp  tbe  pro- 
foimdest  tbemes,  but  practical  in  the  extreme  an*! 
sympathetic  on  iiroad  and  eomprdienaive  lim^ 
Though  his  position  in  the  matter  of  relationohtp 
tt»  cerenionial  .ludaism  was  not  that  of  tht 
Jerusalem  li'aders.  his  views  eanu»  ti>  lirioiinit* 
the  Chiurh.  and  he  himself  became  the  Church'* 
h  a<l(  r  in  its  world  work.  On  the  theology  of  thr 
t'hurcb  since  his  day  bis  influence  bos  not  bca 
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even.  During  the  centuries  immediately  buc- 
ceeding  the  A[)cmtolic  age  it  Urae^  ii  not  com- 
pletely disappeared,  being  revivea  in  its  doctrine 
of  man  and  of  salviiliou  in  tite  theology  of  Au- 
gustine and  receiving  ayiiiii  at  these  points  itn 
4(iiis|iiciinii>  ti^toration  in  the  essential  position 
of  the  Protestant  Rcforniation.  Since  tlieii  tlicjje 
Pauline  doctrines  have  come  an<l  gone  with  the 
rifle  and  fall  of  that  trend  of  thinking  which  may 
be  termed  Calvinistie.  To-day  they  arc  not 
prominent,  being  doniinate<l  liv  a  mode  of  thought 
which  id  characterized  by  a  apiritualisni  of  the 
feeiinga  that  has  cciim  to  u»  from  the  Schleier- 
Bincber  school,  tbouijh  Paul's  aupreme  doctrine  ol 
Christ,  which  really  controls  nis  thought,  eon- 
tributes  ntore  to  the  present-day  exaltntkm  of 
Jesus  than  is  popularly  supposed. 

BiBLMMJHAPiiY.  For  consideration  of  the  sources 
(a)  from  the  point  of  criticism:  consult  the  >tew 
Teetament  introductkms  and  the  critical  diseus- 
sions  refern-d  to  in  articles  on  the  Epistles  and 
the  Book  of  .Acts;  (b)  from  the  point  of  exegesis: 
consult  the  luuuii'iitarii-^  nfiirrd  to  in  these 
articles.  For  study  ui  tin-  linn-';  Sehilrer,  Ge- 
sckichic  lies  Jutlischcn  \  Dlk  t  s  im  Zcitalter  Jeau 
Chri»ti  (Eng.  trans..  New  York,  181>«)  }  Weber, 
JUdi«eh0  Thnlogie  (l^ipz'g.  1897);  Ramsay, 
Thr  Chunh  in  the  Roman  Emi>ii>  (New  York, 
18W4).  i'ur  nludy  of  the  chronology:  Burton, 
HecordH  and  Lrtlrra  of  the  Apostolic  Agr  (New 
York,  1895)  ;  Clemen,  Die  Vhronologie  der  jmuli- 
ninehen  Briefe  (Halle,  1893);  Hamack.  Chro- 
nologie  der  altehriatlichen  Litteralur,  Band  i. 
(l^ipzig,  1897).  For  study  of  the  man:  Baur, 
I'nuhi.si  Kn;;.  trans.,  Edinburgh.  1873-75)  ;  Fi  nan, 
Lea  apotres  (Eng.  tians.,  London,  1809)  ;  Huint 
Paul  (Eng.  trans.,  ib.,  1887);  Conybeare  and 
Howaon,  Life  and  Epistle*  of  Baint  Foul  (ib., 
1860-52  >;  Win,  iJfe  and  Epistles  of  ttaint 
Pnnl  fib.,  Hr,l )  ;  Farrar,  f.i7c  and  Work  of  S<iint 
/'««(( i^ondun,  1879);  Sta\ki>T,  Life  of  Saint  Paul 
(New  Y'ork,  1884)  :  Mat h. sen,  Th,  Sinrituol  D" 
velopment  of  Saint  Paul  ( Kdinburgh,  1892); 
Ramsav,  K<i»«<  Paul  the  Trnreller  and  lioman 
Citizen  (New  York,  1896) ;  Cone,  Paul  th«  Man, 
the  Missionary,  and  the  Tearher  (New  York, 
lS!t>^)  ;  Gilbert,  The  Ntiident'n  l.lfr  of  X-jui/  Pnul 
(New  York,  1899).  Ccmsult  aKo  M.Citrert, 
tnry  of  Chriatianity  in  the  A}"tsioli<-  Aye  (New 
York,  1897).  For  study  of  Paul's  teaching: 
Ritsebl,  BnistekuHff  der  dUkathoKsehen  Kirehe 
(Bonn,  1857)  ;  SalMitier.  L'apfitre  Paul  (Enp. 
trans..  New  Y'ork.  1891);  Ptleiderer,  The  Jiiflu- 
t  il' I  iif  tin-  Api'sHe  Paul  on  the  Derelopment  of 
Chriatianity  (llibl>ert  Lectures  for  1885;  New 
York,  188.5)  ;  Knowling,  The  ^yttnlsa  of  the 
EpUUn  (London,  1892) ;  Holsten,  Ua»  Evange- 
Kvm  des  Pat$1u»  (Berlin,  1ftf)0-98)  :  Bruce,  ffaint 
Paul's  CufXf  fition  of  Chrl.sfi'iuih/  CSi-w  Y'ork, 
1894);  ^^ttvtns.  The  Paultne  Theotoyy  (New 
York.  1892) .  Consult  also  the  accepted  works  on 
Xew  Testament  theolog\'. 

PAUI/.  The  name  of  five  |Kipe».  Pai  l  I., 
Pope  757-767.  the  brother  of  Stephen  II.,  whom 
he  BiMceeded.  He  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Frankish  party,  and  as  Pope  maintained  close 

relations  witli  Pepin  T..  \\}in«f  lielp  he  neeilrd 
both  airainst  Iho  l^>iiil>uids  and  against  the 
Greek  Knij'<  ror,  who  had  not  given  up  his  claims 
to  the  «£xarcbatc  and  the  Pentapolis.  Fepin, 
however,  was  constant  in  his  support  of  the 
Pope,  and  assured  him  a  fairly  peareable  poa- 


M  ssiun  of  the  ecclesiastical  territory. — PAUt  II., 
Pope  1464-71,  Pietro  Barbo.  He  was  bora  at 
Venice  in  1417,  the  nephew  of  Eugenins  IV.,  to 
whom  he  owi>d  liis  introduction  1'  ,n:  ecclosiaati* 
cal  tarocr.  He  was  made  a  cardiual  in  1440,  and 
lu  ld  a  ]M)sition  of  great  intUienee  under  Niein  1 
\ .  and  Calixtus  III.  Pius  11..  however,  did  not 
regard  hin  SO  fovorablv,  and  his  election  to  the 
Papacy  as  sueoeaeor  to  Pius  waa  largely  due  to  tlio 
older  cardinals,  who  had  not  been  in  sympathy 
with  that  iH)ntiir.  A'  the  tieginninfj  of  his  remti  in 
tried  to  form  an  aliiame  of  Chrintiun  i^ovtreigii'^ 
against  the  Turks,  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  frustrated  bis  purpose.  He  was  obliged 
to  oppose  the  claims  of  the  French  King.  Louis 
XL,  to  absolute  power,  and  demanded  of  him 
the  repeal  of  the  Pragmatic  Banctlon.  He  at- 
tempted to  .sup|)n':^.s  tlie  non-Chri«ti  HI  r  prop* 
crly  ao-called  hiuuanistic  Renaituuince,  especially 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Academy,  which 
had  become  a  meeting-place  for  the  enonies  of 
religion,  and  by  severe  penalties  against  the 
Kcliolars  who  conihincd  pngnn  doctrine  with 
pagan  immorality. — PAtL  HI.,  I'ope  1534-49, 
Alessiindro  Farnesi-.  He  was  born  in  14»'>8,  waa 
educated  in  Komc  by  Pomponio  Leto,  and  went 
to  Florence,  entering  into  close  relations  with 
the  lUhKlici.  Alexander  VL  made  him  n  cardinal 
in  1493;  later  he  became  Bishop  of  Ostia  and 
dean  of  the  Sacred  College.  He  held  various 
important  oflkes,  twice  representing  the  Pope 
during  his  absence  as  legate  in  Rome.  He 
strongly  advocated  the  calling  of  a  general  coun- 
cil, and  was  a  member  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  Clement  VI 1.  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion. After  his  elevation  to  the  Papacy,  he  vig- 
orously [lursued  tlu'  reforming  policy  he  had 
alvvuvH  advotated.  lie  Drst  summoned  the  coun- 
cil to  n)eet  at  Mantua  in  1536,  then  at  Yicenza 
in  1538,  and  again  jtt  Mantua  in  1642;  but  each 
time  its  assembly  was  prevented  by  the  discord 
brtwoon  (^1flrlf«!  V.  and  Francis  1.  It  finally 
met  at  Trent  in  1545.  (See  Trent,  Coixcil 
OF.)  Against  Henry  VI 11.  of  England  lie  took 
deeiittve  Steps,  finally  issuing  in  1538  the  bull 
of  exoommunication  and  deposition  prepared 
three  years  rurlier.  He  took  vigorous  stepa  also 
for  the  huppresaion  of  Protestantism  in  Italy, 
reconstructing  the  Inauisition  and  establishing 
a  strict  censorship  of  nooks.  (See  Indkx.)  The 
reproach  of  nepotism  is  brought  a>;ainst  him.  In 
154.'>  he  in  to  l>e  credited  with  an  enli;.'titened 
patronage  of  letters  and  art.  He  made  his  nat- 
ural son,  Pietro  Luigi  Famese,  Duke  of  Pamtt 
and  Piaoenca,  having  appointed  Michelangelo 
architect  in  chi<>f  of  the  Vatican  and  of  Saint 
Peter's,  and  provided  for  many  great  works. 

PAfi.  IV.,  Pope  1555-59,  Giovanni  Pietro 
Caraffa.  He  waa  bom  at  Naples  in  1476.  In 
14t4  he  entered  the  serriee  of  the  Curia,  and 
in  1507  was  appointed  Blahop  of  Chieti,  In  which 
see  he  labored  most  earnestly  for  tBe  reforma- 
tion of  iibu--es.  and  for  the  revival  of  religion 
and  muralitv.  With  this  view  ho  established, 
in  conlunetion  with  several  congen'  '  reformers, 
the  congregation  of  secular  clergy  called  Thea- 
tines  (q.v.),  and  was  himself  the  first  superior. 
It  was  under  his  influence  tliat  Paul  III.  organ- 
iiud  the  Tribunal  of  the  lutjui^itiun  in  Rome.  On 
the  death  of  Marcellus  11.  in  l.'i,'>5.  although  in 
bis  seventy-ninth  year,  he  was  elected  to  succeeil 
him.  lie  enforeed  vigorously  upon  the  clergy  the 
oWrvance     all  the  eleTi<»l  duties,  and  enacted 
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laws  for  tlic  ninintrtiaiico  of  i)u1)lic  tiinnillty. 
Ue  Mtabliflhcd  a  <'(-it><)rshi[i,  aiul  i-oiiipli'tud  the 
orgUliiatioii  of  llu-  iinmiui  Inipii^ition  j  he  took 

iMMurM  for  tiM  alleviation  of  the  burdcm  of 
the  poorer  clames,  and  for  the  better  admnilttra^ 

tluii  of  justice  not  sparitiL'  ovcti  his  own  nephews, 
Mhoin  he  btuiii«hcd  from  Hour*  vd  at  *  ount  of 
their  corrupt  conduct  an<l  profliKfiti"  life.  His 
foreign  relations,  too,  involved  him  in  nmcb  lalxjr 
and  perplexity.  He  insisted  on  the  restoration 
of  Chun-h  pmperty  in  England,  a  demand  which 
Julius  III.  liaij  in  the  interest*  of  peace  refused 
to  press :  and  on  Klizalwth's  af'ccs.,ion  ilcchirod 
her  illegitimate  antl  not  entitled  to  the  throne. 
He  was  embroiled  with  the  Emi>eror  Ferdinand, 
with  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  and  with  Coemo,  tiraud 
Duke  of  Tteseany.  Having  oondemned  the  prin- 
ciples of  till-  Ptaw  of  Au^'shur^,  he  protested 
against  its  provisions. — I'm  l  \  ..  Pope  1605-21, 
Camillo  Hor^-ln-sf.  lit-  \vas  l>oru  in  Rome  in 
1550.  In  his  early  life  be  was  a  distingiiishnl 
canonist  and  tbeologiao}  and  after  the  ordinary 
prelatkal  career  at  Borne  he  loee  flrat  to  the 
post  of  Nuncio  at  the  Spanbh  Conrt,  and  after- 

Mar<ls  to  Uic  canlinalate  under  Clement  VIII. 
Hiss  l\>iilitU'ate  in  rendtred  memorable  by  the 
celebrated  conflict  with  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
into  which  he  was  plunccd  at  the  verv  outset  of 
his  career.  The  original  ground  of  ifispute  waa 
'Uie  question  of  the  immunity  of  the  clerg\'  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  civil  tribunals.  The  Venetian 
Senate  resisted  tlic  i-laiin  of  tht-  clcrfv  to  he  trifd 
by  ecclesiastical  irihunal!);  and  furliter  euus«>H  uf 
diapute  were  added  by  a  mortmain  law,  and  a  law 

Srohibiting  the  establishment  of  new  religiooa  Or- 
ers  or  aseociations  unleas  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Senate.  Each  party  remaining  inflexible  in  its 
determination,  Paul  insued  a  brief.  directin!»  a  sen- 
tence of  excoinnninica t  ion  ai/ain-t  tiie  Dou'c  and 
Senate,  ntnl  jilaeiiii.'  the  Uepublic  uixli  r  an  inter- 
dict unless  subimssion  should  be  made  within 
twenty-four  days.  The  Senate  persieted,  and  an 
animated  eonflfet.  an  well  of  acts  tin  of  writingA, 
ensued,  in  l?ie  latter  of  wliicTi  tlic  n-lrlirated  Fra 
I'aulu  8ar[ii,  on  the  t^'kdv  oi  the  lifpublu-,  and  on 
the  Papal  side  Bellarmine  and  Baronius,  were 
the  leaders.  Preparations  were  even  made  for 
actaa!  hoetilities;  but,  by  the  intervention  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  dispute  was  accommo- 
dated and  peace  restored  in  1<M)7,  although  dis- 
hat i^fact ion  afterwards  arose  on  the  sutijiut  of 
the  nomination  of  a  patriarch.  Paul's  adminis- 
tration was  a  vigorous  and  noble  one,  and  marked 
by  the  development  of  religious  Orders  and  mis* 
sionarv  enterpriw!.    Consult  his  Life  by  T.  A. 

Troll, -p,.  iT.oinl,.,,,  1801). 

PAUL  L>  rETRoviTcii  (1754-1801).  Emi>eror 
of  Russia  from  ITOf*  to  1801.  lie  was  the  son 
of  Peter  III.  and  Catharine  the  Great.  He  under- 
went a  vi;;()ron>i  training  at  the  hands  of  his 
motlicr,  arid  this  serveil  to  harden  ami  warp  a 
nature  which  wa^n  by  no  means  devoid  of  grncr- 
ous  inipuls<-s,  'I'lif  memory  of  his  father's  vio- 
lent death  made  him  suspicious  of  all  who  sur- 
rounded him,  and  as  prince  or  emperor  prc- 
veiitcil  him  from  gathering  a  jnirly  around  him. 
During  his  mother':*  lifetime  lie  was  allowed  no 
*ihnre  in  tl  i  <  mmont.  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  jnurney  abroad  flTHl  S2)  pnsMil  his  time 
in  brfXHling  idh-ness  on  liis  estates  at  (Jutcliina. 
Catharine  died  November  17,  1706,  while  seri- 
ously oontemplatiflj;  the  exctvsion  of  Paul  from 
the  socceesion  to  the  throne  in  favor  of  bis  son 


Alexander.  Paul's  reign  K-gan  with  fair  proTH- 
iae,  but  speedily  degencral*?*!  into  an  oppressive 
despotism  which  weighed  alike  on  the  Court,  the 
annyy  and  the  intelleetual  life  of  the  nation. 
The  system  of  golice  espionage  was  developed  to 

a  hitfierlo  unparalleled  degree,  and  swift  lum 
ishuient  was  visited  on  thc»s4>  uiifor<unat«'  i  ikhijIi 
to  arouse  the  slightest  suspirion  in  the  Kn: 
peror's  diseased  imagination.  Reluctant  at  first 
to  enter  the  struggle  against  France,  he  finally 
joined  the  Second  European  Coalition  agaiasl 
the  French  Republic  in  1798,  and  in  the 
llussiau  armits  under  SuvarolT  (q.v.)  ;,'uiiH-l  a 
series  of  notable  victor»«  over  the  French  and 
drove  them  CWt  Of  Nortlwm  Italy.  Bonaparte's 
astute  diplomaej;  however,  snooeeded  in  bieed- 
ittg  dissension  between  th«  Rtisriaa  Emperor  sad 
his  allies.  Paul's  discontent  was  intensifipd  hy 
the  conduct  of  England  in  refusing  hint  pu» 
session  of  the  island  of  Malta,  to  which  aa 
grand  master  of  the  Knit^hts  of  Malta,  an  otEee 
a.ssumed  in  171W,  he  laid  claim.  His  oppoisitioa 
to  England  Anally  de>'eloped  into  open  hostiU9» 
and  led  in  I8O60I  to  the  formation  of  the 
Northerii  ^faritimc  I.K«ague  bv  Kussia,  Swctlwi, 
and  Denmark  against  (Jreat  linlain.  At  hotnr, 
meanwhile.  Paul's  despotism  had  become  un 
endorable,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by 
some  of  the  highest  omeials  about  the  Court 
to  bring  about  the  Erripernr'«  abdication  in  fti- 
vor  of  his  son  Alexander.  The  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy  \vore  (  omit  rahlin.  Count  rinnn. 
Prince  SuboJf,  General  Bennigsen.  nnd  C.n.ri! 
UvarofT.  On  the  nij^i  of  March  23.  ihc 
Imperial  palace  nms  surrounded  by  the  troops  «I 
Count  ndilen  while  the  oonapirators.  some 
thirty  in  number,  broke  into  Paul's  <hamNer 
and  at  the  sword's  point  dciuandcd  that  Ik-  -i^n 
the  act  of  abdication.  No  eertain  kni  wU-lj^c 
exists  of  what  then  occurred,  but  it  would  «*m 
that  the  Emperor,  crazed  with  fear,  attrmpt<M 
resistance,  that  a  scuffle  enstied,  and  that  in  the 
struggle  Paul  was  strangled  with  hia  own  sesTt. 
Of  I'aul's  ton  eliildren.  Alexander  an'l  Ni'ln  !:!- 
ruled  over  Kuh»iii,  while  Coiistantiiie  \*4s  a 
prominent  figure  during  the  reign  of  the  latter. 
Consult:  Kobeko,  i)er  COMmoitsch  Powl, 
96  (Berlin,  19M\ ;  Brenemann,  Aut  dm  TsjMs 
A'Trvr  pauU  (Ix'ipzig.  H86). 

PAITL,  Apocaltpse  of.  See  Apocbtpiu,  sce- 
tion  on  ?^et«  Tesfoment. 

PAXTL.  Charles  Kegax  (1'^2S1W2i  An 
English  publisher  and  author,  l»orn  at  Whit* 
Laekington.  Somersetshire.  He  was  e<lucate»l  «t 
moB  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  from  isa 
to  180S  was  a  master  at  Eton,  and.  after  twelw 
years  as  vicar  of  Stumiin^ter.  ent.  red  thr  pub- 
lishing business,  from  uhirh  be  n  tin  i  \t.  I'^f. 
As  an  author  he  is  Ixst  known  for  hi«  liy 
raphies  and  translations:  .i  TmnithifM  of 
I'aust  (1873)  ;  Ufc  of  William  Godwin  (ISTfii; 
Lrltern  of  Mary  WolhtoHCcraft  (1879);  Bio- 
graph  icai  8keteh*>9  (188.1);  Maria  ItrMmmmi 
'1  :  Huvsnians's  Kn  Route  (1800)  ;  and  " 

onVjt  (1800)'.  In  Faith  and  Vnfaith  (1801)  I'^ul 
hinted  at  his  own  religious  Ix-liefs;  he  left  th* 
Church  of  England  for  Positivism,  and  in  his  iait 
years  entered  the  Soman  Catholic  Church. 

PAUL,  iKJul,  Herman??  (1846—).  A  Crenrun 
pbiloloi^ist.  He  was  bom  in  Magdebuig;  stndiei 
at  Berlin  and  Leipsfar,  and  in  1874  became  pn* 
lessor  in  the  University  of  FkcOmig.  In  XW  hs 
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was  appointed  professor  of  Cerinan  philology  at 
the  University  of  Munich.  Hin  publioations  in- 
clude: Hub  CK  eint'  nnttt  Ihoilul)  itlsrln-  t<i  hrift- 
aprachef  (1873);  Zur  Lautvvrschicbung  (1874)j 
Kritiacke  Beitnigc  zu  ckn  M inncsingem  (1876); 
Zur  Nibeiungenfragc  (1877)  ;  Mitielhoehdeutsehe 
€hommaHk  (5th  ed.  ll>00).  He  is  best  known  in 
the  Uniti  d  States  by  his  Prinzipien  ih  r  Siii'ich- 
geschichlt  ili>»U;  3d  ed.  185*8),  trua.>luled  into 
English  by  strong  (1888),  and  Tetrauinlated  with 
cbangra  by  Strung,  Logeman,  and  Wheeler 
(1891).  As  editor  of  Ontndrinn  dfr  ffemuui^ 
ischcn  Philolorrie  (1801  9."?;  2d  ed.  189fi  It  srq  ), 
be  rendered  valuable  Mi  vicc  to  inodcni  philology. 
After  1874  he  with  W.  lirauint'  edited  theitetlri^ 
zur  Geschichte  dcr  deutsvhen  .S/>r(j(7n  . 

PATJX,  pill.  Lkwi.h  (M759).  An  English  in 
venter,  of  whom-  life  very  little  i-^  known.  ,\l>out 
1729  he  invented  a  pinking  niaohinf.  and  liis 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  .lolinson  ^eenis  due  to 
the  fact  that  Mrs,  Oeamoulins  hod  learned  pink- 
ing from  him.  Paul's  important  patent  dates 
from  17r?S,  and  it  is  tlie  earliest  niaeliine  for  the 
sjiiiniin;,'  <d  wool  or  cotton  by  two  pairs  of  re- 
volvin;L,'  rollers.  The  factories  establii^bed  at 
Biriuingham  and  Northampton  met  with  no  buc> 
ena.  Two  other  patents  talcen  out  hy  Paul  were 
a  carding  toachine  (1748)  and  a  spinning  ma- 
chine (1758).  They  seem  to  have  Iwen  no  more 
successful  tlian  the  first,  which,  bowewr*  waa 
the  basis  of  Arkwright'a  invention. 

PATJL,  poul.  Obkas  (183fi— ).  A  Getmaii 
writer  on  music,  born  at  Freiwrildau,  Silesia. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Klingenbvrg  at  Giirlitz,  then 
of  Plaidy,  Richter,  and  Hauptmann  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  and  after  sojouma  in  different 
Gamuui  towns  he  returned  to  Leipsis  (18(M),  to 
give  private  lesiiions  iu  harmony.  Tliree  years 
afterwards  he  began  to  teach  musical  history  in 
the  conservatory  of  that  eity.  and  in  isTii  lie 
was  appointed  professor  extraordinariua  at  the 
university.  He  foimded  and  edited  the  periodi- 
cal TfMtuMe^  which  wa«  mer;ged  into  the  Jlttet* 
haliaeht  Wochenblatt ;  published  Hauptmann's 
Lehre  der  Harmonik  (1808);  wrote  Geschichte 
dea  Clai  icra  (1869)  ;  HandUxtcon  dcr  Toukunat 
1 1H71  ::{  )  :  and  made  the  firsi  Oemuui  tranalAp 
tion  of  liocthiua  (1872). 

PAUL,  pAl,  VnfCEifT  ivE.  See  VnfCEWT  de 
Pavi^  Saint. 

PAUL,  VisiOK  or.  See  Afocbyfua,  section  on 
Tfmp  Tettmnent. 

PATH,  AND  VIBGINIA  (Fr.  Paul  ct  Vir- 
ffinie,  pA'lft-v^r'zhA'n^') .  A  -wcll  known  ronuinoe 
by  Bernardin  dc  Saint-Pierre  (1788),  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  Mauritius,  where  the  author 
had  spent  three  years.  It  exhibit.s  great  powers 
fif  de-eriiit ion  and  enioiional  foree.  with  exag- 
gerated btntiment  and  a  not  altogether  healthy 
atmosphere.  It  is  the  story  of  two  playmates 
whose  affection  develops  into  love,  and  ends  with 
the  drowning  of  Vti^nia  and  the  death  of  her 
l<iv"7-  from  pr'u-f 

PAUL  CLIFFORD.  A  novel  by  Bulwer* 
LTtton  (1833).  It  i-i  the  story  of  a  Vliivalrous 
htgfawayman  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Paul  Clifford,  of  unknown  hirth,  brought 
up  in  evil,  is  arrested  for  theft  and  becomes  a 
lii;:hwayn)an.  As  (Captain  ClifTord  he  loves  Lucy 
iJrandini,  hut  is  brought  before  her  uncle.  .Tudyc 

Brandon,  for  «  robbcay.  Ue  proves  to  be  Bran- 


<!f  tj"^  folen  child,  i<»  condemned  to  death  by  bia 
luihcr,  but  escapes  with  Lucy  to  America. 

PAVLDnra,     Hirak    (17«7-1878).  An 

Anicricnn  naval  offirer.  Tie  was  bom  in  New 
York  City,  eulcrrd  tlit;  Liuud  States  Xavy  as  a 
midshipman  in  1811,  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Lake  (Jbamplain  (September  11,  1814).  reoeiving 
a  vote  of  tnanka  and  a  iword  from  Cangreu  tor 
his  services,  served  under  Commodore  Decatur 
against  the  Barbary  Powers  in  1815,  and  in  the 
fiillow  inj,'  year  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy. 
He  accompanied  Commodore  l'ort«'r  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  West  Indian  pirates  in  1822-23, 
acting  aa  first  lieutenant  of  the  Bva  OttU,  said  to 
have  beoi  the  first  stoimer  ever  used  for  pur* 
]>o«es  of  war;  served  on  the  Dolphin  in  1820  when 
that  vessel  was  sent  to  the  .Muigrave  Islands  in 
se.trch  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Amerienn  vlialc 
ship  Qlobej  cruised  in  the  East  Indies,  in  cora- 
n) and  of  the  Vinccnnca,  from  1844  to  1847;  waa 
in  command  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  from 
1851  to  1854;  and  from  1854  to  18,57  was  com- 
mander of  the  home  squadron,  at  the  time  the 
highe'-t  |>o-*ition  in  the  navy.  For  arn'sting 
the  fiiit)n<ter  Walker  (see  \Vai.ker,  W'iluam) 
at  Cireytown,  Ificaragua,  in  December,  1867,  b« 
was  relieved  from  eomraand  by  President  Bu- 
ehannn,  though  the  Republic  of  Nicnr  i  ni  j  in 
recognition  of  his  services,  presented  Imn  wiih 
a  sword  and  a  large  tract  of  vahuilde  land, 
which  latter  Confrresa  did  not  allow  him  to  ac- 
cept. On  the  '  inbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  waa 
ordered  to  Washington  to  assist  Secretary  Wellea 
of  the  Navy  Department,  and  in  April,  1861,  pro- 
ceeded to  Norfidk  and  destroyed  the  navy  yard 
there.  Having  parsed  the  age  limit  of  sixty-two 
years,  he  was  technically  retire  in  December, 
1861.  In  the  following  year  he  waa  promoted 
to  the  reoently  created  grade  of  rear-admiral,  on 
the  retinnl  list,  and  snhse<-|uent!y  was  connnand- 
unl  of  the  New  York  Nusy  Yard  from  1862  to 
1800,  in  which  position  he  rendered  important 
services  to  the  Government  by  Ben<linpr  many 
veflflela  and  thousands  of  men  to  the  fnmt;  was 
Governor  of  the  Naval  Aaylum  in  Philadelphia 
from  18M  to  184)9,  and  was  port  admiral  at 
Boston  from  1870  to  1S71.  lie  published  a 
Juunml  of  a  Cruiae  Ammuj  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific  (1831).  Consult  a  biographical  sketch 
by  Aleade  in  Barper'a  A'eio  Monthly  MtufOMne, 
VOL  IvUL  (New  York,  1879). 

PAULDINO,  James  Kibke  (1779-1860).  An 
American  author,  bom  in  Pleasant  Valley, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  After  a  scanty  educa- 
tion he  went  to  New  York,  where,  with  William 
Irving,  his  brother-in-law.  and  with  Was^hing- 
ton  Irvinfr,  he  eollahoialed  in  ,^iihii'ifj\in'li 
(1807),  the  second  series  of  the  same  (  I8h<)  be- 
ing by  Paulding  alone.  During  the  War  of  1812 
he  published  the  Diverting  History  of  John  BuU 
and  Brother  Jonathan;  and  In  1814  the  Pnlf^tf 
Strtlea  and  F.nriland,  a  di  fen-i-  a'/aiii-t  r.ritish 
criticisms.  This  work  attracted  attention  and 
caused  him  to  be  ap{>ointed  secretarj-  of  the  board 
of  navy  commissioners.  Xn  1817  he  published  a 
defense  of  the  Southern  States  and  of  slavery  in 
Lrltrra  from  the  finiith,  hu  a  Xorthrm  Man;  in 
1H22,  A  Sketch  of  Old  Fnqliind,  hif  a  \ric  Kntflond 
Man;  ainl  in  1325  John  Hull  in  AmtTir'!.  nr  thr 
\rir  Munrhatiam,  a  .satire  on  the  writings  of 
British  tourints.  Meanwhile  he  had  published 
his  first  novel,  Koningmnarkc  (1823);  Jfcrry 
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Talu  of  the  Tkrte  Wiw  Me»  of  Qotkan  (1826) 
followed,  and  other  books,  mainly  humorous  and 

satirical.  In  1831  he  jirotliu**!  The  Dutchman's 
t'irrsid' ,  u  iRut'l  dfiilinj;  willi  thf  old  Dutch  t><  t 
tiers.  'riii>,  bfst  work,  was  followod  by  U't.sr 
ward  ^o/(1832),  a  novel  dealing  with  Kentucky. 
Next  came  a  good  biography  of  Washington 
( 1835) ,  and  Slavery  in  the  I  nilrd  States  ( 1830) . 
Meanwhile  he  had  been  navy  agent  at  New  York 
City  since  1S*_'5,  a  position  imin  which  he  was 
advanced  in  1837  to  the  post  of  {Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  Van  Burcn'a  Cabinet.  On  hia  retircuu'nt 
in  1841  b«  vent  to  a  country  residence  at  Hj-de 
Park,  where  he  wrote  a  lew  stories  and  plays, 
the  novel.  The  Puritan  and  Bis  Daughter  ( 1840), 
being  the  most  conspicuous.  There  he  died,  April 
6,  1860.  His  holpot  woi  k.H  appeared  in  four  vol- 
umes (1807-G8).  Coiwult  Literary  Lift  of  Jomet 
K.  Pt»uUKn9,  by  hla  son  William  (New  Tork» 
1807  I 

PAULPINa,  John  (1758-1818).  An  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  soldier,  bom  in  New  York 
Ci^.  He,  together  with  Isaac  Van  Wart  and 
OkTid  Williams,  captured  Major  Andr«  near 

Tarrytown,  Sept»'mbpr  23,  178f>.  and  for  this  re- 
ceived from  Conprrss  a  silvrr  iiH'<lnl  bearing  the 
inscription  " Fidelity"  on  one  side,  and  "Vincit 
amor  patrie"  on  the  other.  He  wan  a  prisoner 
three  times  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  being 
i%leased  the  second  time  only  four  days  before 
Andrf^'a  capture. 

PAULI,  poun*,  Karl  (1839—).  A  German 
philologist.  He  was  bom  at  Barth,  in  Pomerania, 
studied  at  Erlangen  and  Greifswald,  and,  after 

teaching  in  vnrifni«  prrnnasiums  and  spending 
aevernl  rears  in  I.eipz.i;;,  in  1893  became  profes- 
sor in  tie  I.yoointi  of  Lupniio.  in  S\vitz«'r!aiid. 
Pauli's  espi'Ctal  study  was  on  the  languages  of 
Italy,  above  all  Etni.scan.  He  published:  Etrua- 
kitehe  Studien  (187d-80;  completed  in  Deecken 
KtnukUiehm  Pomehunfrm  vnd  Studim) :  AttUa- 
lisrhr  Sturtim  flSS^  ST)  ;  AtlU'iUftehr  Forttchun- 
gen  (ISH".<)|);  and,  with  Danielason,  Corpus 
Inscriptiotium  BtrmetUTum  (1893  et  seq.). 

PAULI,  Reixiiold  (1823-82).  A  German 
historian.  He  was  bora  in  Berlin,  studied  there 
and  at  Bonn,  and  lived  for  several  yeara  in  Eng- 
land, in  antiquarian  re>(oarch  and  aa  secretary  to 
the  Pru.S6ian  ambassador,  Bunsen.  In  1866  he 
lost  his  profrssnrship  at  TQbingen  because  o|  an 
attack  on  the  po]  icy  of  WOrttemberg.  In  the  fol- 
lowing  year  hv  was  appointed  profcfssor  at  Mar 
burg  and  in  1870  at  Gultiiiijen.  His  historical 
works  are  marked  by  a  lucid  style  and  by  jinins 
taking  research.  They  include:  Konig  Alfred 
«nd  seine  Btelle  in  der  Ocschichte  England* 
(18S1);  n  continuation  of  Lappenberg's  (7c- 
st^hfe  rfm  England  ( 1 8.'?:^  .IS ) .  an  able  work: 
Bihhr  flUM  AlffiiijltinfJ  |1S('>(»:  I'd  ed.  IHTfi*;  llr- 
schichle  iyni/lands  tn  it  ilt  n  J'ru  fienssrhlnsyt  n  von 
JKIi  und  /S/.7  ( 1804  7.''>)  ;  Simon  r'»i  \l<mtfort 
(1867) :  and  a  sketch  of  CromweU  (1874).  Pauli 
edited  in  1856  Gower*s  Confessio  Amantia. 

PATJLICIANS.  An  Oii.nt  ,1  Hiri^iian  sect, 
which  tloiiriHlu>d  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centurjcs, 
although  survivors  are  found  much  Inter.  It  has 
onierally  been  represented  as  an  ofTshoot  of  tho 
Maniebininfl  (see  MAT»tfn,*:T«if  >.  bwt  recent 
inve^firrntinns  make  it  prnbiible  fbiif  it  i^  nf  in- 
dependent origin.  In  a  work  ♦Mititl«>d  The  AVi/  of 
Truth,  dating  in  its  present  form  prohnbly  from 
the  ninth  century,  and  repreaenting  the  contem* 


poraiy  uiages  and  beliefs  of  the  Paulidaiis  ia 
Armenia,  survivab  of  andent  baptismal  aad 

ordination  form>*  are  found,  wliitdi  indicate  some 
eonnectiou  U.l\\teu  this  Church  and  the  older 
Ailoptionists.     The    .\tloi>tionist>    lau<;ht  tliit 
Cbriat  was  a  man  who,  at  his  Itaptisni,  beeaiw  by 
adoption  the  Son  of  God,  instead  of  t>eing  so  by 
nature,  or  eternally   (the  Catholic  doctrine). 
Tliia  type  of  Christology  goes  back  to  the  end 
of  tlie  second  century,  when  it  was  brotif;!it  t>. 
Rome    by    Tlu-odotu^i.      (See    .Mdn.vki  iuans.) 
Tlic  origin  of  the  name  PauMcian-,  is  uncertain, 
but  an  eleventh-oentufy  opponent  of  the  move- 
ment traors  it  to  Paul  of  Samosata  (q.v.>.  Bishop 
of  Antioch  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century, 
the  la.st  great  Adoptionist  tea<  lier.  and  this  is  thf 
most  plausible  derivation  yet  Mi;:;.'e»t<  d    Anri.  in 
writers  like  Petnis  .Siculus  and  l^hottus  ^nioth 
eentury)  say  tliat  Paulicianism  arose  in  .Armenia 
some  two  hundred  years  before  their  time.  Their 
leader  was  one  Constantine  (Sylvanus),  and  the 
Sect  stt.iwl  in  op])o^it ion  to  the  CathnlirU'.  i>r  head 
of  the  National  Church,  on  t^everal  |»«»int>  of  doc- 
trine and  practice.    They  rejected  the  authority 
of  the  hierarchy,  and  chose  religious  leaders  of 
their  own,  the  'elect  ones,*  whrreht  Ilea  oae  re* 
semblance  between  them  and  the  mrdi;rval  Mani- 
chii?an  sects.  The.se  facts  have  h-d  uiiiny  writers 
to  speak  of  thein  as  'Protestants.'    In  the  nir-th 
century  the  Pauli<  ian-<  enjoyed  a  vigorous  eccle- 
siastical life,  esptei  illy  under  »  leader  named 
Baanes,  from  whom  they  at*  aomctimea  known 
as  Bannites.  but  they  were  subjected  to  aeme 
and   re|H'ated   iK'rse<ution  at  the  liaiiiK  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Byzantine  Euip  rurs.    L  iider 
Huch  provocation  they  for  a  lime  joined  forees 
with  the  Mohammedans  against  all  Christian 
]>(i\vers.  In  the  eighth  century,  and  mfgain  in  the 

tenth,  lonie  of  them  were  removed  from  Asia 
Elinor  to  tlie  iipjur  i>art  of  the  Italkan  Peninsula, 
to  >erve  an  an  ontpo-t  a;,'iiin-'l  tin-  Slavic  trit>«'- 
of  the  north,  anil  ihus  a  considerable  Pnultctaa 
population  was  established  in  Europe.  Their  in* 
fluence  penetrated  into  Bulgaria,  and  liere  ao 
doubt  is  one  aouroe  of  those  medivral  movemeata 
generally  classed  as  Manichjean.  which  im  In  ^ 
the  Bogomiles,  Cathiiri,  and  Alhigenses  (qq.v.t. 
A  few  sur%'i%'ing  Paulicians  were  discovered  ia 
Soutbeaatem  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  ocntuir. 
and  larger  numbers  of  them  in  Armenin  in  the 
nineteenth.  Here  was  found  their  book.  The  Kni 
of  Truth,  which  has  thrown  new  light  on  sonw- 
obst'ure  ixiiiit"  of  their  hi-fory.  Consult:  'iiH 
bnn's  Roman  F.miiiri  .  e-|X'cially  vol.  vi..  app.  t> 
(ed.  by  Burv,  London,  ISIMJ  et  seq.)  ;  Conyb«U«. 
Tk«  Key  of  Truth'  (Oxford,  1898) ;  Newman. 
jrofiiMt  of  Chunk  HiMtorjf,  vol.  i  (PhiUdelpkia. 
1900) ;  Lynch,  Armenio,  Travelt  and  Btmdin 
(London,  1901). 

PAULINE  EPISTLES.    A  group  of  New 

Te^tanieni  li  iin  ,  elaiinin-i  in  their  superscrip- 
tions to  have  U'tu  written  by  the  .\poatle  Patil 
and  comprising  the  following  thirteen  writing*: 
Romans,  L  Corinthians,  II.  Oorinthiana,  Gals- 
tians.  Ephe«tana.  Philippians,  Coloaaiana.  I.  The*- 
Knionians.  II.  Thessaloniana,  I.  Timothy,  IL  Tim- 
othy, Titus,  Philemon. 

PAULI'NUB,  Mnopfra  Pottttr  A^tcit*. 

Kaint  (3.'i3-4in.  TTe  wn«  !«  rn  nt  B.-rdeaux. 
France,  and  Wcame  a  pupil  of  ibe  ]>. ..  t  Ausonin-. 
who  secured  him  the  favor  <  f  the  Kmpemr 
Gntian.    He  attained  the  dignity  of  tmtsi 
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auffeetut,  and  mai-rietl  a  wealthy  Spaniab  lady 
naiucil  Therasia.  Through  the  virorts  of  Saint 
Aiiibiu-if  he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  dis- 
tributed most  of  his  property  among  the  ycnn, 
and  eontinued  for  a  time  to  ri->i(li>  in  Spuin. 
He  was  ordaiiied  a  pricet  in  393,  at  Baroe- 
lom^  but  sooD  left  Spain  for  Rome.  In 
394  he  went  to  Xoln.  wlicrr  \w  had  an 
estate.  Near  the  city  was  the  tonit)  of  the 
martyr  Felix,  over  which  a  chun  h  hail  Ik  i  ii 
built,  with  a  few  cells  for  pilgrims.  Ucre 
Paulinus  lived  lor  fifteen  yearu  in  a  strictly  mo- 
nastic fashion,  except  that  hiH  wife  seems  to  have 
been  with  him.  In  409  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Kola,  a  ]K)sition  wliich  he  retained  till  lii^  ilfiith. 
He  uua  pie»ent  at  the  Council  of  Ravenna  iu  4 IS). 
Of  his  worfca  there  have  been  preserved  60 
epistles,  32  poemsi  and  a  tract  called  Fiuaio  8, 
Oenaiii  ArvMentia.  His  name  is  of  frequent  oc* 
curicnce  in  the  letters  of  Aiip\istine  and  .Tornnie. 
1  he  \v(jrks  of  Pftuliiuis  will  be  found  in  vol.  Ixi. 
of  .Mi(.;ne's  I'dlrvliK/n;  Latino  (Parix,  1861).  Con- 
sult Lagrange,  Saini  i'owltn  d«  Hole  (Paris,  2d 
ed.,  1882). 

PAULINUS,  Saint  (died  644) .  A  mw.-«ionary 
sent  to  England  hy  I'ofw  Gregory  I.  in  601,  where 
he  joined  Augustine  Ki.v.),  In  625  he  was  made 
bisb(9  by  Archbiabop  Justus  of  Oanterburr,  and 
^pent  to  Northnmbrm,  in  attendance  on  Bthel* 
burga,  dnn^jhter  of  Ethelbert.  King  of  Kent,  and 
wife  of  PMwin  (([.v.).  King  of  Northurohria.  Ed- 
win wuH  still  a  pa-ran  at  the  time.  Imt  in  (i-7. 
through  the  influence  of  his  wife  and  Faulinuti, 
b»  caused  himself  to  be  baptised,  together  with 
many  others.  Soon  afterwards  Paulinus  founded 
the  cathedral  at  York.  On  the  overthrow  of 
King  Edwin  in  ti.'l^l  (Ik'  \ortliunilirinn«  rila|><od 
into  heathenism,  and  I'aulinns  flrd  to  Kent, 
where  he  became  Bishop  of  Rochester.  He  died 
October  10,  644.  Consult  Bright,  Early  Englith 
Olt«rajl  Bitlory  (Oxford,  1878). 

PAVLISTS.  The  ordinary  designation  of  the 
Congi^tion  of  Missionary  Priests  of  Saint  Paul 
the  Apostle.   This  is  a  society  founded  in  New 

York  in  IS.'S  hy  Father  ITeeker  (see  Heckeb, 
Isaac  THoMAsi)  and  some  oilier  priests.  Their 
desire  was  to  form  a  eomm unity  of  priest-*  for 
missionary  work  in  America,  composed  chierty 
of  those  whose  native  tongue  was  English;  Heck- 
er  had  left  the  Redomptorists  largely  on  the 
ground  that  the  members  of  that  Order  working 
in  Ameriea  were  mostly  of  Connnii  liirth,  and  did 
not  underntand  the  needs  of  the  country.  The 
plan  was  approved  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  and 
teceived  the  Papal  confirmation  from  Pius  IX. 
The  mother  house  of  the  community,  most  of 
who.se  members  are  converts  from  Protestantism, 
is  in  New  York.  The  Paulist.s  devote  themselves 
especially  to  mission  preaeliin;:.  and  have  heen 
the  main  promoters  of  the  remarkable  movement 
originating  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  toward  a  systematized  effort  to  extend 
their  faith  among  the  non-Catholics  of  America 
which  lias  faken  shape  in  the  foundation  of  a 
central  training  house  for  such  work  at  W  aMhing- 
ton.  Their  magnificent  church  in  New  York  is 
noted  for  the  perfection  of  its  services,  both  in 
the  direction  of  punctilious  carrying  out  of  the 
rubrics  and  of  (Jregorian  music.  They  also  carry 
on  the  CiitboUc  Publication  Society  work,  with 
n  piintin;,'  jdant  of  their  own.  and  publish  a 
monthly  magazine  called  The  Catholie  World. 


PAULITES  (ML.  Paulita,  from  Let.  Paulus, 
Paul ) .  An  Order  of  hermits  which  arose  in  llun- 
gary  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  union  of 
two  earlier  communities^  tho»e  of  Patach  and 
Pisilia,  under  Eusebius  of  Uran,  the  founder 
of  the  latter,  who  united  both  of  them  in  12fiO 
and  became  the  first  superior  of  the  joint  Order. 
Eudebius  died  in  1270;  the  rule  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine was  ad<3pted  in  I.SUS,  and  the  Uider,  which 
was  eoiilirniefl  hy  I'ope  -loiui  .XXII.,  spread 
throughout  Northern  Europe,  until  it  numbered 
170  cloisters  iu  Hungary  alone,  in  which  coun* 
try  many  of  its  members  filled  the  highest  cede- 
siastical  offices.  They  were  introduced  into  Por- 
tugal iu  1420,  and  into  I-"raiiee,  v\  here  they  were 
commonl}'  known  m  Bruihcrs  of  Death  (see 
Death,  BiunruREX  of)  and  much  favored  by 
Louis  XIII.  The  Order  in  France  seems  to  have 
been  suppressed  by  Pope  Uriian  VIII.  It  has 
pra(  tieally  died  out  everywhere  excqit  In  Cracow 
auU  Pulaud. 

PAULITSCHKE,  pou-lich'ke,  PhUJPP  VoC- 
Toa  (1864-99).  An  Austrian  geographer  and 
explorer  of  Northeastern  Africa.   He  was  horn 

in  Mornvia,  \sas  (<liieated  in  the  universities 
of  Gratz  and  N'unna.  and  in  1HS3  was  ap- 
pointed donnt  in  the  University  of  \'ien- 
ua.  His  tirst  trip  to  Africa  was  in  IUSO,  when 
he  made  ethnological  studies  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia ;  but  the  expedition  undertaken  in  1844, 
starting  from  Harar  and  going  south  through 
Soiiialiland.  was  nLUcli  more  important.  es]>eeial- 
ly  as  it  covered  new  territory  in  Galla.  i'au- 
litschke's  writings  include:  Geographinche  Erf  or- 
achung  der  AdaU&nder  und  Barrart  (1884) ;  Die 
pologie  der  Botnal,  Oalla  und  Harrari  ( 1880) ; 
in  (hr  y.rii  xon  l.WO-ty.jO  „.  Chr.  (1882),  and 
other  hildiogrujihical  studies;  and  the  results  of 
his  own  journeys:  Die  gcographische  Erfor- 
achung  d(v  AdalUinder  und  Harrafa  ( 1884)  ;  Die 
Sudanliinder  (188.5)  ;  Ethnographic  und  AiUhnh 
pologie  dfr  8omal,  Galla  und  IJarrari  ( 1880) ; 
Die  Wanderunficn  der  Oromo  (1888);  and  Eih- 
nugraphii    \  >  loNlafrikaa  (1803-96). 

PAULLINIA  ( Xeo-Lat.,  named  in  honor  of 
C.  F.  I'aulliHt,  a  (Jerman  botanist  [1643-17121). 
A  climbing  plant  of  the  order  Sapindace»,  native 
in  Brazil.  A  paste  made  of  the  crushed  seeds  and 
leaves  of  I'liulHinn  Snrhilis  or  I'nuUinia  Cupana 
is  called  guarana,  and  h  u»ed  in  medicine.  The 
drie«l  paste  occurs  in  brown  cakes  or  stieks,  with 
an  odor  of  chocolate  and  a  bitter  taste,  partly 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  As  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  ()aste  is  a  secret,  the  other  ingredi- 
ents are  not  known.  It  yields  an  alkaloid,  gunra- 
nin,  which  is  eonsidcred  to  be  identiral  with 
cnffrinc  (q.v.),  and  has  the  same  therapeutic  and 
physiological  effects.  A  fluid  extract  of  guars na 
is  offioial,  which  has  b^n  used  in  migraine  chief- 
ly, but  also  in  wasting  diarrhcca  and  as  a  tonic. 

PAULO  AFFONSO,  pouHO  if-fOo'so,  Faiu 

OF.    See  Sao  FRAxrisro 

PAUL  OF  SAMOS'ATA.  Bishop  of  Antioeh 
in  llie  third  eenhiry.  Heyond  Die  faet  that  he 
was  born  at  SamoHatn,  little  is  known  of  his  early 
life.  He  was  at  first  a  sophist  and  obtained  ad> 
mtttanoe  amooK  the  clergy  in  some  unknown  way. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Antloch  (2A0>.  probably 
through  the  influence  of  Zenohia.  Queen  of  Pal- 
myra. He  was  a  Monarehian  and  hin  ojipfuieiits 
do  not  give  a  good  ace<uint  of  him.  They  assert 
that  bis  character  previous  to  his  appointment 
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was  in  some  resj>ect!*  unworthy  of  the  episcopal 
ofEteCt  UmI  that  aft«r  his  elevation  he  was  rapa- 
doiifl*  aiTiisant*  and  vain.  Uis  heresies  caused 
MTOvI  eouncils  to  be  oonvened  to  eonaider  his 

case;  hy  thr  la»t  of  these,  held  about  269,  he  was 
divested  oi  liis  oflTtcc  and  exeoniuiunicated.  Trust- 
ing to  the  favor  of  botli  (^\u«ii  /I'lmlii.i  and 
the  tiopulaoe,  he  rcfusetl  to  vacate  tlie  episcopal 
residenae^  in  which  also  the  meetings  of  tlie 
Church  were  held.  In  272  t!ic  Emperor  Aurelian, 
having?  conquered  Zenobia,  referred  Paul's  case  to 
the  bishops  of  Kome  and  of  llaly.  aiul  they  de- 
cided af^inst  hiui.  There  is  no  notice  either  of 
the  time  or  plaoe  of  bis  death. 

PAUL  OF  THEBES,  Saint.  The  first  well- 
known  hermit  in  tlie  ('hristian  Church,  called  by 
Saiui  Jerome,  the  founder  of  Monasticisni.  He 
W*«  bom  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  f^gjrpt,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  fled  to  tfae  desert  to  escape 
the  Doeian  p<  rsi mlion.  TI<  iv  he  livcfl  nlwuit 
a  hundred  years  in  |»rayer  und  niortiflcation,  and 
trained  Saint  Antony  to  be  his  successor  in 
the  leadership  of  those  who  sought  an  ascetic 
life  in  retirement  from  the  world.  See  AifKunr, 
Saint. 

PAUL  OP  THE  CBOSS,  Saint  (1694  1775). 
The  founder  of  the  Order  of  Passionists  (q.v.). 
Ilis  ori;;inal  name  was  Paolo  Francesco  Danei; 
he  was  bom  at  Ovada,  near  Genoa.   With  a  few 

companions,  he  bej^in  td  live  a  hemiit".-  lift'  i>n 
Uonte  .Arpentaro,  where  he  believed  tiiat  i.ktd  re- 
Tented  to  him  that  he  shouM  found  a  new  Order, 
even  showing  him  its  destined  habit.  The  Bishop 
of  Alessandria,  after  careful  investigation, 
clothed  him  with  thi^  luihit.  and  allowed  him  even 
as  a  layman  to  preaeii  ii  |ifntance  and  cmiduct 
spiritual  exercises.  In  ITJ7  lie  was  nnhiined 
priest,  and  ten  year*  later  ti»e  lirst  permanent 
settlement  of  Passionists  was  made  on  Monte 
Arpentaro;  from  this  time  the  founder  took  the 
name  of  Paul  of  the  Cross.  After  a  life  of  pen- 
ance and  Jailor,  he  dii  .i  in  Rnnu ,  October  18, 
177.'».  He  was  canr>iii/id  hy  Pius  IX.  in  18C7. 
Consult  his  Life  by  the  PaVsionist  Father  Plus 
n>  -'  lin  and  New  York,  1807). 

PAUliOWNIA,  pfl-bVnl-i  (Nco-Lat.,  named 
in  honor  of  Anne  I'dulocmtt  daughter  of  Paul  I., 
Cxar  ol  Ruaaia).  The  common  and  generic  name 
of  an  ornamental  Japanese  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Scrophulariawii',  which  at<nin=^  a  hei<;ht  of 
20  to  40  feet.  It  has  somewhat  llu'  appearance 
of  a  catalpa,  the  heart-shaped  leaves  beinf;  simi- 
lar, but  much  more  downy.  The  flowers,  biirne 
in  panicles  in  spring,  are  perfumed,  violet-col- 
ored, two  inches  Ion;,',  somewhat  cylindricaly  with 
rounded  lobes  at  the  mouth.  The  tree  was  for- 
merly much  planted  in  the  I'nited  Stair-.  Imt. 
not  provinp  equal  to  ('xpectation,  has  lo-i  in 
popular  favor.  It  is  not  luirdy  north  of  Xew 
York,  and  even  there  and  farther  south  it  often 
fslla  to  bloom  for  several  «eft«>n»  in  sncrowion 
T'lc  I.ianches  are  crooked,  «pr.  idiriir.  nn.!  nearly 
horizontal.  Since  the  flower  hiid^  an-  carried 
over  winter,  a  ncvere  winter  <.'cnerally  blifrbts 
them.  The  prowth  of  the  tre<»  in  a  favorable  cli- 
mate in  vfTV  rapid  and  viporous.  When  annually 
cut  to  the  •;r<iiiii(l  it  i«  «aid  to  form  n  pood  hedpc 
of  youn^'  ^'Piwtlis  remarkable  for  the  striking 
appearance  of  the  U'nves. 

PAUL  PRY.    A  Riicccssful  comedy  hy  John 
Poole,  produced  in  1825.   The  title  character  is 


an  cvctt'diii^'Iy  curious,  mcUdl(»omG  person,  who 
on  trivial  pn'ti  nsr-  interrupts  cv«ry  intarastiqg 
ttituatiun  in  the  piay. 

PAULSEN,  poul'stn,  FbieMMCH  (1846—).  A 
(Serman  piiilo^opher  of  the  Xeo- Kantian  school. 
He  was  born  in   Langenhorn,   Schleswig.  and 
studied  at  Erlangen  and  at  Berlin,  where  he 
became  doeent  in  1875,  and  in  1878  professor  of 
philosophy  and  ]MHlagogy,  and  where  his  lectures 
Were  aniiiii;.'  lln'  nn>»t  widely  attcndeil  in  fl.  r- 
many.    ilis  eliict  works  in  the  lattt  r  l>raneli  are 
"Griindung,  Organisation  und  I^  l>.  ii-ordnungen 
der  deutschen  C'niveraitilten  im  Mittelalter,"  in 
ByhePs  emttohrifi  (1881);  Oe»ekichte  de»  gv 
h-hrten  Vnferrichta  auf  den  drutsi'hen  Hchul«m 
und  UnivergitoUn   (1885;  2d  ed.  1896);  Real- 
gymnanium  ui\<l  hunDiuintische  Hildung  ( 18J^lM  ; 
and  Uohtre  Schulcn  und  UMivcrttilalssttidium  «m 
20.  JaiarhHHdert  1 1901 ) .  As  a  philosopher  Paul- 
sen  ranks  as  a  disciple  of  Fechner  in  neta- 
idiynics,  holding  his  pan-psychie  doctrine  and 
au'rccin^'  with  him  as  to  ihi^  p.irallcli^m  between 
phy&iial  ami  nn  ntal.    In     m  ra!,  hi-  aifreetwent 
with  I'V'clmcr  i-^  l)i--t  -<'in  in  th(>  widely  known 
Einleitung  %n  die  I'htlmuphic    {iH^t;   7th  ed. 
1900),  of  which  an  English  version  appeared  i* 
1895.    Equally  characteristic  is  the  importaat 
genetic  study  of  the  Kantian  system,  venvek 
cincr    Fnt  nirklungsgcgchichle    d-r  Kmitisrh^ 
Frhfitntnisalhcorie   (1875).  and  Uie  auppU-nan- 
lary  work, /»ii»/KinMf/ A'oji^  i  lS'iS;  2d  ed.  1899). 
Hi«  other  works  are:  Kant  der  Fkilomiph  dies 
/VofestoftflMiMM  (1M9);  BckopemhmMTt  Hwm- 
let  und  Mrphtaiophclcs  (1900),  a  series  of  es- 
says;    Philoifophta    Milittins    (IJKK))     2d  ed. 
lOHl).     a     reply     to     Ilaeckel's  Wrltrutsfl; 
and  the  excellent   manual.   Kthik    (1HH9;  5th 
ed.  I8i»9;  partial  English  version.  1899).  which 
is  especially  noteworthy  for  its  historical  sketch 
and  for  its  pmctica)  trratment  of  the  ethics  of 

everyday  life  anil  of  politics.  The  last  topic 
is  considered  in  I'lirlcipvlitik  und  Moral  (1900). 

PATJLSmr,  John  flSSl— ).    A  Norwegian 

poet  and  novelist.  !)orn  a(       r;.'i  n.    There  he 
for  sonu>  time  empUiyetl  in  llu*  Portuguese 
sulate.    Having  entered  literature  with  .4^  By- 
lin  t    (1875;   2d  cd.   1890).  thanks  to  Ib«en's 
influence,  he  received  s  State  stipend  and  spent 
several  years  abroad,  returning  to  Norway  in 
1882  only  temporarily,  and  spending  most  of  hi* 
time  in  Drnmark.    Amorii,'  his  work-^  are     M  41 
o(j  Dur  (1870),  a  volume  of  jMX'nis;  l/«ry/trfsfa, 
one    of    the    first    Norwegian    problen>  storieit 
(IdSO);  En  digtert  Hmtra   (1884)   and  En 
Fremtid»kvinde   (1887),  both  of  whirh  wm 
tninwlated    into    Gennan.    as    wn>  .r<,<i:<.!^n 
(1892);    \ue   iltlofiicr    (1894);    and   a  play. 
/■'■iii.i  iKtrniti  (lii  son,  which  met  With  succesa  ia 
Norway  and  in  Germany. 
PAITL178,  poulus.  HniTnicH  EmoniAnn  fknr- 

imt  I  17*11  •  Is,")  M  .  A  (iernian  theoloiji  in  and  on?" 
of  llie  leader;*  o{  the  luitiunaliitt  sel»»«>l.  He  vva> 
born  at  I^onberp,  near  Stuttgart.  September  1. 
1701.  He  studied  Oriental  laaguages  at  GQt- 
tinpen.  London,  and  Paris.  In  1789  lie  was 
callel  to  ihc  proff^-ssorship  of  Oriental  languages 
at  .Tuiu,  ami  ia  1793  became  professor  of  the- 
olog%-.  Here  he  es|H'eiaUy  ^iL'nali7ed  lutn-v  't  hy 
the  critical  elucidation  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  in  so  far  as  they  pr^^ 
sented  Oriental  charactieristics.  In  1811  he 
accepted  the  professorship  of  exegesis  and 
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closiftstical  histon*  nt  HrMclhorp.  Tin  died 
Augu-'t  10,  18,')1.  Aiiionr;  his  iiuiiicrous  writings 
may  Vh-  mt'iitiom'il :  ('Im  iM  uhrr  ilir  I'nilinen 
(1791);  flavin  uber  Jesatan  (1793);  rhilolo- 
gisch-kritischer  und  hittortscher  Kommcntar 
Uber  dot  Neue  Testament  (1800  04)  ;  Sammlung 
d«r  merkifiirdigsten  Rei»cit  in  den  Orient  (7 
voln.,  1702  isufi)  :  Li  fM-n  Jtsti,  als  (hundUtfie 
emrr  rei»u'»  UvM-hichte  tits  Urrhrixtiut  umn 
(1828);  Aufkldrende  Jtcitragc  zur  Doi/in'ii-, 
Kircheth  und  IiUligion$gt9ehichte  (1830);  and 
Bttegetimthet  Bmuww^  9her  die  drei  eraten 
Evangelien  (1830-33).  ConHult:  Paulus,  Sfciz^en 
aus  tneiner  RildungH'  vnd  Lebensgcschichte  zum 
Andenkdi  <itt  taein  SO-fdhrigea  Jubilcum  (Heidel- 
berg, 1829) ;  and  Reicbliu-Meldegg,  n.  E.  Q, 
Pvuhf  wad  eetne  JM(  (StuttgeTt,  186S). 

PATJLUS,  .Tri.ns.  A  distin^nii^hnl  Roninn 
juri«t,  who  lived  in  the  latter  halt  of  the  secuitd 
oentiiiy  Mid  the  earlier  decades  of  the  third.  Ho 
vae  an  aaeeaeor  or  aeeociate  jiutioe  under  Pa^ 
piniaBus,  when  the  latter  -was  pratorfam  prefeet 
or  chief  justice  of  the  Empire,  in  the  reign  of 
Septiiiiiiisi  Sevcrus;  wnx  exiled  by  Klujiabalus; 
was  rw-alled  and  mailc  jtru-lorian  jinfcct  by 
Alexander  iScverus.  Pnulus  wm  one  of  the  most 
fertile  of  Itouan  legal  writers.  In  addition  to 
cominentariee  on  the  civil  law  (16  boolcs)  and 
on  the  prstorian  or  equity  law  (78  hooice),  he 
publi«!u"I  I  preat  miinUT  of  inonographa  on 
special  topics,  ami  48  hooks  of  'qtjestions'  nnrl 
'responses.'  He  publisheil  aI«o  a  siKcinct  jiffsfii- 
tation  of  the  entire  law,  civil  and  pnetorian, 
under  the  title  of  Sententice  (5  books),  and  tWO 
books'  of  'institutes'  for  beginners.  He  was  re* 
gerded  by  the  later  Romans  as  the  equal  of  his 
contrin])orary,  l'l])inn,  and  as  inferior  only  to 
Papinianus.  His  style,  however,  is  lesaj  ckuir  than 
Ulpian's.  Kxeerpts  from  his  writings  make  up 
more  than  ooe^ixth  of  the  Digeet  of  Justinian. 
A  part  of  hie  Smtmiim  has  ooroe  down  to  lie 
in  the  Breviary  nf  Alaric  (q.v.),  and  this  text 
ia  included  in  Huschke,  J uriitprtidcntia  Anti- 
Justiniana  qua'  Su}i<rftuyit  (4lh  cd.,  Li-ip/.i^', 
1879).  A  fuller  text,  which  includes  the  pas- 
sages  pieeerved  in  the  Digest,  may  i>o  found  in 
Krflger^  Monuneen,  and  Studemund,  ColUetio 
lAborum  JuHm  Antiiutiniam  (Berlin,  1878-00). 

PAULUS,  Ltrcros  .^Eminra.  A  Soman  gen- 

ernl     Sfo  .Emiiit-s  PauLUS. 

PAXTLUS  DIAC'ONUB  Paul  the  dea- 

con) ((  .720  c. 800).  The  best  historian  of  the 
LomlMirds.  He  was  deeoended  Isem  a  noble 
family,  which  had  eettled  in  Friuli.  He  received 
an  excellent  education  either  at  Pavia  or  Friuli, 
and  was  at  the  former  city  while  King  Ratchis 
(744-49)  ruled  thtrc,  and  bframc  the  tutor 
of  Adclperga,  daughter  of  King  Desiderius. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  at  Pavia, 
if  not  earlier,  he  very  likely  toolc  refuge  at  the 
Court  of  Duke  Arichis,  the  husband  of  Adelperga. 
For  the  lattrr  he  wrote  lii-  TTistoria  Romano, 
which  was  chieJly  a  (•<iMiiiil;it  imi  of  works  still  in 
our  possession,  and  was  er<:iilv  u-cd  as  ;j  text- 
book for  oenturiee  after.  About  this  time  Paulus 
entered  the  roonaetery  at  Monte  Cassino.  In  782 
Paulus  journeyed  to  the  Court  of  (Charles  tiM 
Great  in  order  to  obtain  the  rcleawe  of  his  brother 
and  other  captive  I/)mbards.  His  tui--ion  was 
sucoeesful,  while  he  himself  was  iiulut-td  by 
King  Charles  to  remain  and  lend  his  aid  in  the 
mawakenkig  of  learning.   It  was  here  that  be 


made  his  collection  of  homilies,  kno\m  as  Tlomi- 
larium,  which  have  been  translated  into  ninny 
languages.  At  the  request  of  Bishop  Angilram 
of  Metz,  he  also  wrote  Ocsta  EpiacopiMrum  Met- 
tenifium  (History'  of  the  Bishops  of  Mets).  Fi- 
nally, after  repeated  petitions,  Paulus  was  per- 
mitted  to  return  to  nls  beloved  convent,  prub- 
olily  accompanyin<^  C'liurlis  (o  Italy  in  TSC. 
At  Monte  Ca.'^sinu  PauUi.s  uuw  wrote  his  mu»t 
important  work,  De  Gcstia  Langobardorum  (His- 
tory of  the  Lombards),  which  ends  with  the 
year  744.  The  work  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  pure  Latin  and  the  vast  number  of  poetic 
legends  of  the  early  Germans  it  has  preserved. 
Paulus  was  aUo  the  author  of  a  number  of 
theological  wurkc>,  and  of  some  hymns  and  let- 
ters still  extant.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  if  otMimenta  (Termmte  Hit' 
toriea  (Hanover,  1878-70).  Tbr  other  editions 
and  the  like,  consult  Potthast,  BihUothcca  IJia- 
torica  Medii  .Hvi,  vol.  ii.  (2d  ed.,  Berlin.  1890)  ; 
Wattenhach,  Deutschlanda  G>s(}n<  liisiju<  ll''>i.  vol. 
i.  (6th  ed.,  Berlin,  1893).  There  is  an  .  vcf  Uf  nt 
German  translation  of  the  Lombard  History 
with  a  serviceable  introductiom  by  Jacob!  in  Oe- 
9^UektMckreih€r  der  deuteehen  Voreeif.  Aektee 
Jithrhnu'rrt,  V  i!    iv.  (Leipzig.  1888). 

PAULUS  HOOK,  Caftube  of.  See  JBBsn 
Cirr,  N.  J. 

PAUL  VEBOTTESE.    See  Vftiott^k  Paolo. 

PAUMOTA  (pAvmytA)  ISLANDS.  A 
group  of  islands  in  the  Bonth  Pneifle.  See  LofV 

.i\K('H!!'K!  A<;o 

PAUNCEFOTE,  pans'fyt.  Lord  JuuA?f(1828- 
1002.)  A  British  diplomat,  born  in  Munich, 
Germany,  of  English  parents.  He  was  educated 
at  Marli)orougli  College,  in  Paris,  and  in  Geneva, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  18S2.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  became  private  secretary  to  Sir 
William  Tifoli-swortli,  Briti-h  Colonial  Minister, 
and  on  the  death  of  hin  qU'wA  the  following  year, 
Pauncefote  went  to  Hong  Kong,  where  he  prao- 
ticed  law  sufficessfoUy,  and  in  1866  waa  made 
Attorney-General  of  the  colony.  He  was  ap- 
jM)int<'d  the  first  Chief  .Tustice  of  thf  federated 
liritisli  T>'i'ward  Islands  in  1H74,  kni^;htcd  and 
made  .\ssistant  1  ndfr-Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies the  same  year,  and  in  1876  was  given  the 
oorresponding  position  in  the  Foreign  OfUce.  He 
waa  made  nfimanent  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  AfTafre  in  1882,  served  as  British 
Commissioner  to  Paris  in  the  Sutz  Canal  nego- 
tiations in  1885,  and  was  appointed  Minister 
to  the  United  States  in  1881).  His  title  was 
changed  to  Ambassador  when  that  oRice  was 
created  in  1803,  and  he  was  the  first  to  bear 
that  title  in  this  country.  Queen  Victoria  made 
him  a  Pri%-y  Councilor  in  1894,  In  the  Bering 
Sea,  the  Vener.uelnn,  and  ottier  ditlieulties  l>o- 
tween  CJreat  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
Puuncefote's  large  experience,  knowledge,  and 
tnct  in  dealing  with  international  affairs  were 
|M)werful  upon  the  eoneiliatory  side,  and  his 
friendliness  to  the  T'nif(d  States  was  shown  in 
his  efforts  to  have  the  (  layton-Buhver  Treaty 
abrogated.  He  was  n  Uriti^h  dileijate  to  tlie 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hajfuc  in  1899,  and  for 
his  services  there  was  raisra  to  the  peerage  aa 
T!arr<r    !* '•nieefote  of  Pri  ston. 

PAUPERISM  (from  Lat.  pauper,  poor).  The 
condition  of  those  who  nre  partly  or  wholly 
dependent  upon  private  charity  or  public  aid  for 
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support.  Technically,  in  law,  n  pauper  is  a  per- 
son supported  by  the  public  authorities,  at  the 
expense  of  taxpayers.  In  its  broadest  meaning 
the  term  Muperum  should  not  be  u^ed  ayuony- 
mw»\j  with  poverty,  or  even  with  oocaBionat 
acceptance  of  relief,  but  only  to  designate  a  state 
of  chronic  dependence.  PuuperiBm  is  possible 
only  in  comnninitics  wtuTt'  fxlreitic  poverty  and 
surplus  wealth  exist  togelhcr.  nnd  in  combina- 
tion with  ft  prevailiiif^  scut  nit  of  pity.  In 
primitive  eonununities,  where  pitjr  is  Uckiqg 
and  tiie  means  of  subsistence  are  often  inade- 
quate, the  linpi'lf's^ly  ill  and  the  age<l  an  well  as 
the  irredeeniiilily  Inzy  starve  or  are  put  to  death. 
In  iMrharinii  socictirs,  wlicrc  pity  is  still  lark 
iog,  altliniigli  somv  iiciiimulHtionK  of  wenith  have 
appeared,  wtak  or  deformed  children  are  eom- 
iMHily  dispatched,  while  the  i^ged  receive  scant 
canslderation. 

Chief  nmonp;  the  more  important  causes  of 
destitution  in  civilization  are  improvidence, 
sickness,  acfident,  death  of  the  heati  of  the 
family,  and  old  age.  Charles  Booth's  investiga- 
tions of  Eln^lish  pauperism  have  shown  that  old 
age  is,  all  in  all,  the  chief  cause.  DcstitatiOlly 
however,  may  exist,  and  yet  pauperism  be 
averted  through  a  wise  adniinistration  of  jnivate 
agencies  of  relief.  Destitution  at  one  end  of 
the  social  scale,  abundant  means  in  the  hands  of 
Idndlj  disposed  hut  thotuthtless  givers  at  the 
other  end,  and  sentimentality  in  public  admin- 
istration being  given,  destitution  is  rajiidly  con- 
verted into  pauperism.  In  general,  we  may  say 
tliat  inipriividence,  .siekness,  or  otlier  tHi-,fortiine, 
and  old  age,  are  the  causes  of  dcaiitution,  and 
that  an  unwise  dealtaw  with  destitutioB  is  tba 
great  cause  of  pauperism. 

HisTOHT  or  PAtTEWSM.    On  account  of  the 

simplieity  of  tlieir  e<'onoiiiie  life,  great  poverty 
was  rare  among  the  Jews.  The  care  of  tiie  poor 
was  left  to  custom  and  religion.  The  gleaning 
of  the  olive  and  vine  orchards  and  of  grain  fields 
belonffed  to  tiie  widows  and  orphans.  (Dent.  xiv. 
2S  '-'n;  xxiv.  in2L>;  xxvi.  12-13.)  Chnrity  was, 
however,  limited  by  racial  lines,  and  there  was 
little  provision  for  the  alien.  Under  Chri-*- 
tianity  there  was  a  pront  development  of  char- 
ity. Men  were  to  feeil  the  hungry,  give  the 
thirsty  to  drink,  clothe  the  naked,  shelter  the 
stranger,  care  for  thf  sick,  visit  the  prisoner. 
In  the  early  Chureli  tlif>  free  gifts  of  tne  mem- 
bers were  dintrilmted  hy  the  hii-liops  and  deaerui'^ 
to  those  wlio  Were  known  liy  the  memlH^r-.  to  he 
in  need.  Witbio  the  Church  the  situation  seems 
to  have  been  ezeellMit. 

Greece  as  early  as  Pisastratus  provided  for 
thosf  wouniled  in  battle.  Later  those  unalde  to 
work  ( 'i'-t  ; «-')/),  if  tlii-y  jxi-^e-^nl  jiro|)erty 
valued  al  tluin  alniiit  .T><»0,  received  from  1  to 
2  oliols  jier  day  ( 10  obols  =  .">  cents).  As  wages 
were  2  to  3  obols  a  day.  the  amount  received 
mmt  have  sufllced  for  support.  In  Athens  poor 
rn  r->  fonii  !  shelter  in  houses  without  door^. 
'1  iiere  wi  re  in  many  cities  unions  O'ltavoi)  which 
provided  against  poverty. 

In  Kome  the  donationa  of  food  and  grain  were 
lor  political  effect,  in  part  at  least.  Qaius  Grae- 
chuH  Huppliod  Rome  witii  grain  at  cost.  Clodius 
gave  it  free  to  poor  citizi-ns.  nnd  in  tt.c.  .I.'J  the 
amount  nl  tni  ■jr^iin  was  10,000,000  sesterces, 
about  .*4;i;i.irtii»,  which  rosp  in  A.t>.  40  to  s^-ven- 
fold.  r.i'«ar  found  .301.000  person**  rrroiving 
grain  and  limited  the  number  to  150,000,  but 


this  figure  was  exceeded  under  Augustus.  Tbe 
conditions  which  entitletl  men  to  grain.  *frt 
full  ( itizcnship  and  residem-e  in  Roou  \  nli-r 
Aurelius  the  donations  consisted  ol  bread,  od, 
and  meat.  Vrotu  the  time  of  Ner\a  empcroM 
as  well  as  private  citixens  gave  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  as  Fonuc  Antonius  la  hoasr 
of  his  wife,  Faut*tina  ( Puell*  Fauatiniaiuet. 

After  Constantine  great  churches  replaced  the 
small  comnnmions,  with  the  n-Hult  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  earlier  charity  of  tlie  Chiutb 
was  impaired.  The  Church  received  vast  wealth. 

and  great  sums  were  given  for  the  poor.  Large 
institutions  arose  for  widov*s  and  eliildren. 
Home  anil  other  rities  were  divided  inl''  ili-triii» 
in  (harge  of  deacons  who  dispensed  nlnis.  In 
Home  one-fourth  of  the  goods  were  sot  apart 
for  tbe  pO(Mr.  But  the  old  volunUiv  oifcriinff 
disappeared  and  donations  same  from  the  Cham 
funds.  After  the  fifth  centur>'  the  decline  of 
charity  is  obvious,  and  beggars  nu  re:i-'»-d  to  »b 
enormous  extent. 

Duriug  the  Middle  Ages  the  Church  taught 
that  almsgiving  was  a  means  of  obtaining  grace, 
but  pauperism  l>ecame  too  extensive  to  be  ade- 
quately met  by  private  charity.  Ch.irlemagK 
brought  pressure  on  the  Idsliojis  and  lord^  to 
support  the  poor,  in  770,  a  year  of  special 
need,  he  imposed  a  poor  tax  «Bd  expressly  forhsde 
beggiug.  He  also  made  arrangements  for  caring 
for  widowa,  orphans,  and  strangers,  but  the  qrs- 
tem  went  to  pieces  at  hi'i  death.  The  benef«<^ 
tions  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  numerous  and 
varied.  There  were  hospitals  of  all  sorts  for  tbe 
aged  sick,  the  criminal,  the  horiadess,  and  for 
pilgrims;  free  batlis;  houses  for  the  poor.  Tlie 
charitable  orders  were  also  well  developed.  But 
no  STstematie  attempt  was  mad*  to  dinlniih 
pauperism.  There  was  no  i!is,riminatifiti  ^<-:- 
tween  wortliy  nnd  unwortiiy,  the  h-ast  destivui;: 
often  receiving  most,  (ireat  swarms  of  beg)sar* 
arose  aii<l  threatened  to  overrun  Europe.  |Sw 
Mendicam  y.  i  In  the  fifteenth  century  citv 
authorities  begin  to  take  part  in  the  relief  of 
poverty.  In  1437  Frankfort  had  city  almoiwrt. 
Cologne  undertook  some  supervision  of  the  poor 
in  ami  .\nt\verp  in  14.^  had  an  Annen- 

meester.  The  eity  council  bwame  the  guardian 
of  orphans  and  the  insane.  But  the  mesaoRt 
taken  to  suppress  mendicancy  were  regulative,  ia 
pfTort  licensing  it,  nnd  pmved  iiri--:iti-fr»rtory. 

I.uther,  in  his  letter  to  tht?  (;«>rn)an  nohility, 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  policy.  lie  adro 
cated  the  control  of  poor  relief  bj  the  citiea. 
The  relief  should  be  limited  to  what  was  also- 
lutcly  necessary,  and  should  be  >;iven  only  after 
investigation:  the  worthy  poor  should  be  distin- 
guished from  framjis  and  iiiipoHturs.  In  this 
seheiiie  tlie  idea  nf  almsgiving  a*  a  rneau*  of 
salvati()n  disapjH-ared.  Augsburg  ( I ,V22 h  J^rsS^ 
burg.  Breslau  (162^),  B/^nsburg.  Magdeboff 
(1S24),  and  other  cities  began  n  reorgaaiis- 
fion  of  poor  relief.  The  ipiestimi  -is  f,,  jHe  rela- 
tive spheres  of  Ciuinh  and  State  at  onoe  aro«*. 
and  was  variously  determined.  In  the  main  tlw 
old  parishes  formed  the  poor  relief  districts. 
Efforts  were  made  to  gather  the  various  fusdi 
into  one  treasury  controlled  by  deac^'n-  in  Him- 
burg  there  were  three  deacons,  in  Liltwvfc 
twelve),  whose  time  nf  s,>r\  iev  was  only  onf 
or  two  years.  They  were  at  first  eleHcd.  but  lairr 
on  appointed,  and  they  rendered  Tvnrlv  acco«nt<> 
Alms  were  distributed  to  the  poor  at  tiwir  boairii 
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or  ooca^innally  given  out  al  tlir  « lmr<  li.  Xecessa- 
ries  of  life  wcrr  sold  at  low  rates.  Labor  waa  ne- 
cured  wb«ti  |>u-Mijle.  But  tliv  churges  were  too 

Eeat  for  contiaued  auecesa  and  there  were  other 
ndicape.  The  short  term  of  the  deaeoiu  made 
systematic  effort  i»ii>OMsible ;  the  existence  of 
old  orders  and  inntitutions  caused  erotts-currentMi, 
und  the  plann  gradually  failed. 

11)e  Germau  developtnent  begin*  asain  after  the 
Thirty  Yeara'  War.  Edict  after  edi«t  ageioat 
JH'f:i;iii<;  eanie  to  iiini;.'lit,  Imt  »oine  profjic-^  was 
jiiiule  tnward  lixiii';  ihc  n^»ponsibility  for  »up- 
jiort.  iiiul  in  tlir  1  r;:ul;it ifiti  of  iiiai  1  i;ige.  By  the 
end  of  till'  scvtntcfnth  century  jMior  houses  aud 
housea  of  rarrt'ition  appear.  The  teaching  of 
Thomasius  and  of  Ualkrt  and  the  Pietiat  move* 
ment  strcn^'thened  hutnene  feelin^^,  and  in  the 
writinjfH  of  (Jarvc.  Ki  scw  i1  z.  r!c><  ln>\\,  ami  olhi-r-i 
a  literature  of  pour  relief  ap|ienre<l.  Many  pa- 
triotic and  Ijenefit  societie!«  were  founded.  In 
Uambutg  (1788)  the  general  poor-houae  waa 
created.  Visitors  (160)  were  appointed  to  gather 
information.  The  poor  wore  given  work,  various 
trades  were  started  at  the  }KX)r  houHe,  and  de- 
ficient ciiriniiL'*  were  suii[>U  ini'nted.  At  first  re- 
sult.s  were  favorable.  In  the  first  ten  years  the 
nuuil>er  of  the  poor  in  institutions  sank  from 
9757  to  4751.  In  1801,  however,  the  inatitution 
had  a  deficit  of  fl5,0<K),  which  increased  from 
year  to  ymr.  In  r'nis-.i;i  jHHir  as-iiciations  (Ar- 
tnenverbiinile)  were  organized,  and  rules  regartl- 
ing  the  responsibility  for  support  were  adopted. 
Parisbett  had  to  support  residents  of  three 
years'  atanding,  those  without  legal  residenee  be- 
ing care<l  for  out  of  special  or  general  funds. 
Schools  of  industry  appeare<l.  Pestalozzi  pave  an 
i]iif>efus  to  spi'cial  in^t  itnt  ii  tns  fnr  cliiltlrcn,  and 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  blind  were  founded. 
In  (fotha  and  Weimar  children  were  boarded  III 
families.  The  schemes  adopted  were,  howerer* 
at  that  time  impracticable  and  many  were  even 
dt  inoralizing.  Wages  below  a  certain  minimum 
were  made  good,  though  it  was  ohvioun  that  em- 
ployers wouhl  lower  waf,'?^  to  take  advantage  of 
this  fact.  The  period  of  the  wnr««  also  had  a  de- 
pressing efTeet.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  l)egf{ing  increased.  New 
laws  were  promulgated  in  Sax<my  in  1840,  and 
in  Tni^^iu  in  1S42.  Th<>  ijineral  law  of  1870 
nffectin;:  tho  (?erman  states,  with  the  exception 
of  Bavaria  atid  Alsace- I^orraine,  opened  the  way 
for  the  development  of  the  poor  relief  of  the 
different  States  according  to  local  conditions. 
The  ElWrfeld  system  fq  v. )  has  found  general 
adoption.  This  is  in  i  nee  a  combination  of 
public  ami  piivntc  iliarity.  with  iinpai<l  \  i-iir>rs 
assigned  to  sjwcial  dintrict^.  \\hu  ii>\ »'^«ligiite  each 
ease,  and  the  treatment  is  a-Lipt  il  to  individual 
neetls.  There  has  likewise  been  a  development  of 
private  associations.  The  Inner  Mi!<s;on  (q.v.) 
has  ri'iiit ri»iluie<l  the  (Minn  li  t-Aro  fnr  the  poor 
and  the  churches  are  beginning  to  lOLjnnize.  n« 
is  shown  by  the  proeee<lings  of  thi-  Ki-<  tuo  h 
Conference  of  1892.  The  fatholic  Church  has 
also  lieen  active,  this  Church  in  general  oppos- 
ing jKjor  relief  by  the  State  or  at  most  merely  ad- 
mitting the  right  of  the  Rtnte  to  supplement  pri- 
vate i'tTr>rt^.  Ccnisaii)'  ha-  takm  to  do 
away  with  pauperif«ni  by  thi*  inti (niurt ion  also  of 
compulsory  insurance  and  old-a<.'e  pensions  (q.v.). 

In  Catholic  oountriea  the  State  baa  never 
■Momed  the  leading  rMe  in  poor  relief.  At 
Tpres  in        reform  measurea  were  introduced 


which  raised  a  storm  of  religious  opposition  and 
were  never  fully  eurric<l  nut,  although  the  8or- 
bonue  ratifiml  them.  I  lie  Council  of  Trent 
took  the  old  attitude,  but  in  spite  of  this  some 
princes  attempted  the  suiwrvision  of  hospitals 
as  within  their  ixtvutivi'  ri;/ht>i.  There  was, 
however,  a  great  developiueui  of  charitable  insti- 
tutionis  under  the  Church.  A  Portuguese,  Juan 
de  I>io  (1550),  founded  tlie  Brothers  of  Charity 
and  the  modem  hospitals,  while  Vineent  ^  Paul 
is  justly  honored  for  liin  philantiiropy  and  for 
the  establishment  of  llic  Unkr  ul  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

Frauoe  has  Iteen  the  seat  of  th«  greatest  de- 
velopment of  the  charity  of  the  Church.  The 
admmistration  of  relief  has  been  largely  through 
the  Church,  though  some  of  the  funds  have  been 
snjiplifd  by  the  State.  Framis  ].  ordered  e.ich 
churcl*  to  care  for  its  poor,  the  poor  relief  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  pastora  and  a.ssistants, 
the  funds  to  be  derived  from  free-will  offerings. 
In  Parte  (1644)  a  general  poor  office  waa  created 
with  power  to  lc\'y  a  tax,  and  this  tax  was  ex- 
tendea  to  all  communes  in  1506,  which  plan  was 
followed  until  ITiU.  Kdietn  n^rainst  begging 
were  numerous  and  the  penalties  often  severe,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Under  the  influence  of  Francia 
de  Sales  and  Vincent  de  Paul  nuuqy  tnstitutiona 
were  founded,  and  Louis  XIV.  also  waa  noted  for 
hirt  efforts  in  this  direction.  To  supplement  the 
lio-'|)ita!i.  dt^pots  de  mendicity  were  cstabli^bei;! 
in  177  4,  and  in  ISOS  these  were  extendol  to 
each  province,  but  they  have  since  largely  disap- 
peared. In  these  labor  was  oompulsoiy.  In  apite 
of  the  2185  ho«4pitals  with  an  income  of  38,0>00,- 
000  francs  listed  by  the  comit<'  de  mendicity,  in 
1790  pauperism  was  a  live  rpiestion  in  France. 
By  the  time  of  t!ie  Revolution  there  was  a  iitong 
demand  for  a  reform  of  the  poor  relief  system. 
The  Constitution  of  1791  estahliahed  the  princi- 
ple of  State  control,  and  that  of  1793  proclaimed 
that  "Society  owes  its  unfnrtiinate  citizi'Tis  sup- 
port by  offering  work  and  by  maintaining  thui«e 
incapable  of  providing  for  themselves."  It  was 
proposed  to  acquire  the  private  institutions. 
Npcker  initiated  new  measures,  opening,  among 
other  things,  workshops  in  Pans,  which  but 
served  to  attract  the  poor  from  the  country,  and 
thus  i IK  reaped  the  trotiMe.  Durine  the  follow  ing' 
yearii  umuy  (»c hemes  were  inaugurated,  but  the 
net  result  was  ratfaer  to  cripple  the  old  system 
tlian  to  establish  anytlting  enduriug  in  its  plaoe. 
The  Chnreh  came  again  to  control,  subsidised  1^ 
the  State.  Tlie  Si-.ters  of  Charity  regained 
strength.  In  1700  local  Imanls  (bureaux  de  bien- 
fai*ance)  were  estoblished,  h>it  were  not  made 
compulsory'.  Tliey  exist  to-day  in  only  about  one- 
third  of  tlie  communes  whose  population  is  less 
than  500,  and  in  perhaps  two-thirds  of  those  with 
a  i>opu'lat!on  of  over  1000.  Relief  given  is  lioth  nt 
home  ( 'secoiirs  i\  d(»mi'!Ic')  and  in  tlu-  iti--titu- 
tions.  Must  ot'  the  relief  in  in  tlic  hiintis  of  tiie 
Church  and  the  right  to  State  relief  is  not  ad- 
mitted, though  in  recent  years  there  are  aigns  of 
oppositioo  to  management  by  the  Church.  The 
State  has  assumed  charge  of  the  work  for  chil- 
tlren  and  for  the  insane.  The  devolution  found 
liTL'e  nomljers  of  foundling  asylums  (q.v.), 
and  the^'  incrensed  until  1834.  wlien  restric- 
tions were  impn-i,].  ;ind  instead  of  the  recep- 
tion through  the  'tours'  bureaus  of  admission 
were  formed  and  the  care  of  the  children  regu- 
lated. In  1889  a  special  department  of  the  Gor- 
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ernment  was  set  aside  for  this  work,  and  in  1874 
extensive  regulations  retatiro  to  the  boftrding  of 

children  in  private  families  were  adopted-  Since 
1896  the  law  regulating  medical  care  of  thp  poor 
hmm  made  some  changes,  though  elTectivt-  iiiistitu- 
iions  are  lacking.  The  oost  of  public  charity 
has  greatly  increased,  but  this  Is  largely  ac- 
counted for  hy  the  improved  care  given  the  poor 
rather  than  by  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  dependent. 

Ia  Ita^  the  mediaeval  system  is  most  pro- 
nmineed.  Begging  is  almost  universal,  and  there 
18  little  State  control  of  ^uperiam.  The  law 
of  18U2  (logi^T  della  opere  pie),  modified  In  IBM, 
establiHl  r  (]  rme  State  supei-viflion  over  ohari 
table  corporations,  but  further  development  has 
been  ohedced  by  the  political  situation.  There 
arc  numerous  institutions  and  endowed  charitieft 
with  funds  aggregating  $4,000,000  or  more. 

In  Austria  poor  relief  in  chiefly  administered 
through  the  communes  under  the  leadership  of 
the  priests.  The  system  is  known  as  the  Pfarr- 
arrnen  Institute  (1782).  The  funds  are  ob- 
tafaied  largely  from  private  donations,  and  each 
coinnnme  supports  its  own  poor*  though  there  is 
no  special  tax  for  the  purpose.  In  Lower  Austria 
the  ElbcrfeUl  system  has  been  introduced  since 
185>3.  with  some  local  taxation  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. Switzerland  supports  the  helpless  and  j)ro- 
ridw  work  for  the  able-4M>died  pauper.  After 
the  freeing  of  the  serfs  Russia  tuned  poor  re- 
lief over  to  the  local  representative  assemblies, 
which  impose  taxes  for  this  purpose.  In  Norway 
and  Sweden  public  charities  are  administered  by 
the  Established  Church.  lielgium  lias  alms- 
houses with  oompulsory  labor.  Holland  has  a 
system  of  pauper  or  labor  colonies  (quv.),  which 
have  won  general  favor.  There  exist  also  over 
4600  associations  for  jxior  relief,  many  orphan 
asylums,  and  other  institutions.  In  addition 
there  are  large  numbers  of  private  argnnltatiane 
nnd  instituttons. 

Ixmg  before  the  Reformation  Bnglaad  had  nn- 
suecessfullv  forbidden  begging.  No  provision  was 
made  for  the  destitute  until  1388  (12  Richard 
II.).   In  1536  (27  Henry  VIII.  I  each  parish  was 
ordered  to  care  for  its  poor  and  provide  work  for 
the  able-bodied.   It  soon  became  necessarj-  (o  in 
duce  the  people  to  gire  money  for  this  purpose, 
and  at  first  the  bishop  was  to  nse^eharitable  wnvs 
and  means'  to  persuade  the  unwilling  donor.  In 
1583  it  wa-?  de^rped  that  the  persistent  refusal  to 
give  would  hring  one  befon-  the  courts  for  pun- 
ishment. A  decade  later  a  tax  was  levictl  for  the 
poor,  and  public  officials,  overseers  of  the  poor 
(o.v. ).  were  created.   In  1001  the  famous  law  of 
Elizjibeth  (43  Eliz.,  c.  2)  was  enacted  andbeeame 
the  baais  of  sul)>c(|Ufnt  public  poor  relief  in 
England  and  the  l;nited  SUites.    Kmphasi^i  is 
laid  upon  the  'setting  to  work'  of  the  able  bodied. 
The  overseers  were  given  power  to  assess,  collect, 
and  distribute  the  Tste,*  as  the  tax  was  called. 
Th^  cared  for  and  apprenticed  orphan  children. 
The  unwillingnes.s  of  any  parish  to  support  the 
poor  of  other  parishes  led  in  time  to  the  develop- 
ment of  strict  .settlement  laws  (14  Charles  II., 
cl2).    Insistence  upon  'setting  to  work'  of  the 
able  le<l  to  the  establishment  of  the  worichouse 
(then  called  the  Industrial  botise) .  The  first  one 
\\a>  founded  at  Bristol  in  If^OT.    Tn  ]721  a  gen- 
eral net  (0  George  1..  c.  7)  authori/i  d  wurkhouses 
wherever  needed.   Any  pauper  n  i         to  ?o  to 
tlm  workhouse  was  dienied  assistance  elsewhere. 


This  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  made  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere  between  assistanre  given  in 
an  institution,  technically  called  'indoor  relief,' 
and  that  given  at  the  residence  of  the  recipient  or 
outside  of  any  public  institution,  'outdoor  re- 
lief.'  The  introduction  of  the  new  institutions 
naturally  gnve  rise  to  numy  abuses,  and  th«ie 
with  the  general  humanitarian  sentiment  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  tended'  toward  a  TCaetiOL 
Under  (Jilbert's  act  of  1782  the  workboiix-,  v.cn 
larg«;iy  given  over  to  tlie  old,  the  iuhriu,  and  t« 
children,  others  receiving  assistance  outside  of 
the  institutions.  Various  parishes  were  allo«ed 
to  form  workhouse  unions.  1^  an  act  of  171$ 
'outdoor  relief  was  again  legalize<i.   The  faniotu 
Speeuhauilund  Act.  adopted  in  Ikrlishire  in  179ii, 
started  the  'allowance  system.'    A  certain  mini 
mum  of  wages  was  considered  necessary,  and  the 
dUTerenoe  between  this  and  the  amount  actuallj 
earned  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  State.  This  WM 
extended  by  the  act  of  1796.   The  expendttmei 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  rose  from  about  £2,001,. 
000  in  1775  to  £4,267,000  in  1802.  and  to  il.S'jO^ 
000  by  1818.  Such  a  rapid  merease  called  for  in- 
vesU^tion.  A  eonunission  anthorixed  by  Par- 
liament, after  »  fheroogh  invertigation  <18a- 
341,  made  a  remarkable  report  (18.33-34)  show- 
ing a  deplorable  condition  of  afTairs.  Pauperism 
seemed  to  be  contagious,  and  in  some  di-trirti 
nearly  all  the  abie*bodied  men  were  receivingr  al- 
lowaneea.  In  1884  (4  and  5  William  IV.)  radi- 
cal reforms  were  introduced.   Outdoor  relief  wss 
gradually  withdrawn  and  limited  as  far  as  pos- 
sible.   Able-bodied  men  were  refused  a-sistanee 
outside  the  workhouse.    The  population  of  the 
workhouses  was  classified.   The  sexes  were  sqia- 
rated  and  only  plain  neoeesaries  of  life  were  pio- 
vided.   The  functions  of  overseers  had  tAntif 
been  restricted  to  the  collect  ion  of  ratf;,  aao 
the  distribution  of  relief  had  Wen  given  to 
boards  of  guardians.   This  arrangement  was  cm 
tinned.   A  eentral  body  of  commissioners  was 
created,  wbWi  beeame  in  1847  the  Poor  Law 
Board.  This  body  was  abolished  in  1871  and  its 

Kjwers  were  lodged  in  the  Ixwal  Govennwst 
oard,  which  is  now  the  body  controlling  the  gen- 
eral execution  of  the  Poor  Law  in  KngJand  atiJ 
Walf».  The  results  have  been  satisfactory. 
unions  were  formed.  Conditions  within  the  worit- 
houses  have  improved.  Many  children  have  hi« 
educated  in  the  special  workhou^o  gchfwls.  bat 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  send  them  to  th« 
regular  parish  schools.  In  many  districts  chil- 
dren are  boarded  out  in  private  families.  Wbai 
children  are  ready  to  support  themselves  th^  s» 
apprenticed  in  various  trades.  The  w<irk!inti»w 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  haw 
grown  into  numerous  special  institutiona  for  thf 
insane,  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  so  thst  the 
workhouse  of  to-day  it  not  the  general  dumfsif 
place  of  the  infirm  and  unfit.  The  following  tsNe^ 
drawn  from  statistical  reports,  shows  the  ««♦ 
I>onses  of  the  pnblio  relief  and  th«  ttumher 
sisted.  ^  ^ 

The  total  sum  raised  by  taxes  durii^  thsjs 
three  periods  was  £12,677.306,  £15.087  £19  - 
428.912  respectively,  the  sums  actually  gnm  in 
relief  rising  from  £7.747,947  to  fft-Tlt-.^ll  nr, 
£9.249.724.  The  casta  of  administratioB  ba« 
properlv  increa.sed.  and  it  is  tohenoAed  that^M|* 
]u  t  -oils  iire  assisted  in  institutions,  fewer  out-^ 
while  the  toUl  number  has  slightlj-  incresisl 
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Thia  meaaa  that  those  fuaiated  pnibMf  reoeive 
Iwttw  care  than  ionnerliy. 
England  baa  alao  witneeaed  a  great  derdop- 

nit  iit  of  [irivatc  charity,  of  which  little  uiention 
cau  he  made  here.  The  Friendly  Societies  (q.v.), 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the  Salvation 
Armji  and  Dr.  fiamardo'a  areat  work  lor  chil- 
dren deserve  mention.  Attenptfl  to  prevent 
pauperism  have  boon  made  in  cities  by  the  de- 
struction of  slmiis,  tlie  building  of  t<nfmfnts,  luid 
the  opening  of  jiiirks  and  plavgroimds.  I'ulilic 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  question  of 
old-age  pensions  (<{.▼.).  The  postal  laTlnge  banka 
(q.v.)  have  been  successful. 

Scotland  and  Ireland  have  imblic  relief  pat- 
terned after  tliixt  of  Knpland.  In  Scotland  no 
relief  is  allowed  to  able-bodied  adults.  The  re- 
lief is  given  by  inspection  appointed  by  the 
parochial  boards,  wbich  are  vaoer  the  over^ght 
of  the  board  of  etipervialoB. 

Public  re: i  f  Ml*  the  destitute  in  the  United 
States  iti  bascil  on  the  Elizabethan  law  of  1601. 
The  public  duty  to  give  relief  is  recognized. 
How  this  relief  shall  be  administered  is  a  mat> 
tar  for  each  State  to  determine.  There  is  little 
uniformity.  At  first  the  alni'*house,  or  poor- 
house,  was  the  only  in«titution  for  the  pnn|>er. 
This  wan  nia iiilaiiied  by  the  town  in  Xrw  Kng- 
land,  the  county  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  larger 
cities  had  and  still  have  their  own  institutions. 
Hera  have  been  intermingled  the  worthy  poor, 
the  sick,  insane,  feeble-minded,  children,  mothers 
with  illegitimate  children.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury witue8M*Kl  the  gradual  development  of  hoe- 
pitals  for  the  insaiu',  which  can  now  provide  for 
al»ut  76  per  cent  of  the  insane  who  are  public 
diargee;  of  instttntions  for  children  In  such  num- 
bers that  there  is  no  lonr  r  ^ny  excuse  for  tlie 
presence  of  children  in  alut-Uou^'s :  of  hospitals 
for  the  sick;  of  school for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind ;  of  schools  for  the  feeble-minded ;  and, 
In  the  last  decade,  of  special  institutions  for  the 
epileptic.  Reforms  have  usually  been  initiated 
by  private  organizations  and  then  been  adopted 
by  the  State,  which  has  soiiictiines  sub8idize<l  ])ri- 
vate  iustitutiuiis.  There  is  a  growing  tendency, 
however,  for  the  State  to  own  and  manage  all 
institutiona  which  shelter  public  charges.  Out- 
door relief  is  administered  Vr  township  tntsiees 
under  (he  Tounty  T^oard  of  Supervisors  (in  Xew 
Knglaud  the  town  is  the  unit)  in  niral  districts. 
The  large  cities  usually  are  indejxndent  of  the 
county.  Chicago  is  a  notable  exception.  Many 
cities  grant  outdoor  relief,  but  some,  such  na 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  do  not.  Mendi(»n<^ 
and  vagrancy  are  forbidden  by  laws  and  ordi- 
nance's, hut  ihi-M-  are  not  always  cnfori^.  Little 
attention  hsis  been  paid  to  settlement  until  recent- 
ly. Now  some  States  are  beginning  to  make  in- 
q'niries  and  to  send  home  those  who  are  not  prop' 
erly  dependent  on  fbem.  In  most  States  there  w 
a  public  body,  known  usuallj  as  the  State  Board 


of  Charities,  which  oversees  the  working  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State.  Its  mem- 
bers, with  the  exception  of  the  secretary,  who 
devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  work,  are  usually 
unpaid.  iie<>eatly  a  few  btat*»  have  established 
a  Board  of  Control,  a  smaller  body  of  paid  agcnUt, 
to  supervise  tnstituUmis»  and  aowctimcs  to  pur- 
chase tMr  supplies.  Destitute  aliens  are  a  Stata 
charge.  Inni  ij-ratinn  of  persons  likely  to  become 
public  dial IS  forbidden  by  Federal  laws. 

The  I'nited  .States  has  witnessed  a  great  devel- 
opment of  private  beneficence.  Mont  of  the 
cnurdics  have  fttnds  for  the  relief  of  [K>or  n)em- 
bers,  and  there  are  large  charitable  institutions 
under  denominational  management.  The  growth 
since  1870  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
has  helped  to  bring  order  out  of  the  ciiaos 
in  private  relief.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of 
this  society  is  to  cot'>rdinate  various  agenciea 
awl  to  prevent  a  duplication  of  effort.  Since  1874 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, oompowil  of  philanthropists  and  workers  in 
charitable  and  corre<'ti(tnal  institutions,  has  held 
annual  meetings  for  the  i»tudy  of  pauperism  and 
allied  tofdee»  and  ita  puUiealianB  are  valuable. 
See  CHAamn  Am  Ctoanonotr,  NanoNai  Con- 
raiENt'E  or. 

There  are  no  accurate  statistics  of  paupers  in 
the  United  States.  The  census  of  1890  gave  the 
number  of  inmates  of  almshouses  as  73.n4'>.  but 
thia  is  gOMrally  eonceded  to  be  at  least  10,000 
short  of  the  aettial  number.  To  these  indoor 
poor'  would  have  to  be  added  the  much  larger 
number  (»f  persons  receiving  help  who  are  not  in 
instit\itions,  and  the  insane  and  other  defectives 
who  are  cared  for  in  public  institutions,  not  to 
mention  those  supported  by  private  associattom. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  any  com- 
parative statistiee  of  the  extent  or  pauperism  in 
the  dilTerent  countries.  The  conditi nn  <  f  relief 
are  so  diverse,  and  the  census  of  paupers  is  so 
inadequate,  that  cempamtive  atateuenta  are  wIsp 
leading. 

Pauperism  has  no  panacea.  With  emry  step 
in  human  jirogres.s  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
population,  di^xtu raged  or  overwhelmed  by  mis- 
fortune through  the  breaking  up  of  old  indus- 
trial relations  when  new  onee  are  established, 
falls  behind  In  the  race.  Therefbnf  each  age 
and  each  nation  must  attack  anew  the  pr<  '  'i m 
of  jiri-veiil  iiig  an  inevitable  destitution  from  I  c 
coming  a  hopeless  pau]x^rism.  Certain  funda- 
mental principles,  however,  have  been  well  estab- 
lished by  experience,  and  nay  thus  be  sum* 
marizcd: 

( 1 )  Indi-scriminate  almsgiving,  without  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  situation  and  n  i  !  f 
(he  applicant,  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  pauperism 
instead  of  a  nnicdy.  (2)  To  remove  the  cause 
and  to  bring  the  individual  to  self-support,  if 
possible,  must  he  the  aim  of  all  efforts ;  and  (S) 
to  accomplish  thia  dolee  arc  not  sulHoiait,  bat 
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carefully  worked  out  plau^  luiut  be  adopted  ajid 
carried  through.    (4)  Thia  oeoeeaitatea  an  en* 

during  organization  of  experts  (either  private 
or  public)  to  tiupcrintend  and  execute  the 
cho-t'ii  }iutho(l-*.     If  is  to  !»(.■  otitaiiii-il, 

the  various  charities  unist  work  iu  eouperuliun 
with  thi«  central  body  to  prevent  imposture  and 
duplication  of  elTorta.  (See  Cuautt  Ob<iai«iza.- 
TiON  Society.  )  ( 5 )  The  attsifitance  f^ven  must  be 
suflicienf,  V>iit  not  enough  to  toinpt  tlic  scU- 
feup|»ortiii^  uorkinfinian  to  ^^u^rl•Inlcl•  hi-i  iiidc- 
jK'inh'me.  I  li )  lu  llic  Nsords  of  MaU!ui>:  "II  is 
ju  the  highest  degree  imimrtant  to  tlie  general 
happineae  of  the  poor  that  no  man  shall  look  to 
charity  as  a  fund  u|>on  which  he  may  confidently 
de|)ond."  ( 7 ) '  IJop^fars  Rhonld  he  put  In  institu- 
tions  witii  I.ilmr  ada|itc(l  (o  (heir  abilities.  (8) 
Conijiruclivi'  i  tTiiil>.  sin  lj  as  the  creation  of  fam- 
ily pride,  assistance  in  sccuriog  work,  removal 
of  children  from  demoralizing  surroundings,  pay 
far  better  than  any  palliatire  mearares.  (9) 
Tlie  questions  ns  to  tlic  smt  of  rolief.  in  money  or 
in  kind;  tlir  a^i-ncy,  wliitlitT  private  or  public; 
flic  [ilato,  wlictinv  at  ]\<\u\v  i>v  in  institiit inn-,  an- 
matters  to  be  determined  by  lotal  antecedent  a 
and  local  eondition^.  (10)  For  the  physically 
or  mentally  feeble  there  must  be  luniiahed  good 
care  under  decent  surroundings — ^that  which  cou^ 
ftitiitts  ;.'i-*od  care  naturally  varyin;,'  from  place 
to  phicf  and  time  to  time.  (11)  It  is  recog- 
nized as  desirable,  no  matter  what  «ysteui  of  re- 
lief prevails,  that  there  should  be  voluntary, 
unpaid  coiiperatora  to  tcesen  the  danger  of  offi' 
cialiem. 

BiBUOGSAPHT.  The  booki*  and  articles  treat- 
ing of  pauperism  are  almost  iiuiiibrrl<  s,,  TJrtcr- 
ence  is  ma«le  only  to  a  few  of  tlie  more  important 
sources. 

Akcuekt  and  MsDiiCVAL.  Mofinier,  HUttoin  de 
r«r«M«teM«fi  pubUque  (Paris,  1866);  Hinwhfeld, 

Die  Octrcid'-rcrunllunft  in  ffrr  rdmif>chrn  h'lU'n'r- 
zrit  (Guttin;,'(  ii.  1809)  ;  Moreiiu  Christophis  /Jit 
problrmr  fir  hi  imsirc  ct  m  fiolution  rhrz  lis 
fH-upIca  anci<'»8  rt  modrrncH  (Paris,  1881)  ;  Rat- 
zinper.  (Jcachichfc  d<T  kirchlichm  Armrnpfl*  '/<' 
( Freihuiv,  1884),  written  from  a  Clatholic  stand- 
])oint ;  rhlhom.  Die  ehristtiche  Lithrathatitfheit 
in  dcr  alt,,,  Kirrhe  (Stuttgart.  1880;  Kng. 
trans.  Edinlmrgh,  1883)  ;  id..  Die  rhristlirhe 
LirbesthatiifkcH  im  MUtrlaltrr  (ib.,  18841:  id.. 
Die  ehrialliche  Liebeath4tigkeit  teit  der  ^eforma^ 
tion  (2d  ed.,  lb.,  18fl8). 

Modern  Kiropk.  Kmminghaus,  Dan  Armrn- 
\rrsvn  und  die  Armrnffrsrtzfjtbunfi  iu  d«^n  euro- 
jMtischcn  Slnolrn  (f'.i  ilin.  1870;  Eng.  trans..  Ixm- 
don,  1873)  ;  Eocholl,  difslrm  drn  dcutxchen 
Artiiriipflegcrcchia  (Berlin.  1873)  ;  Reiten.stein, 
Die  Armengeaetzfiehung  Frankreicht  (Leipsig, 
1881 )  J  Du  Cnnip.  Ln  charity  prirft  A  Parin 
(Paris.  188(1):  Hobmert,  Dan.  Armvntrraen  in  77 
drutxrhrn  Slttdlrn  ( nresilon,  1880):  Ilubert- 
Valeroux.  Ln  charili^  unint  rt  dcpuis  /78.9f  Paris, 
18!>0)  ;  Bodio,  Alii  drUa  commiaaione  reale  per 
I'inrhieata  tulh  oprre  pip  (Rome,  18fl6). 

K\<;i.ANii.  Xicholls,  fjifilirni  of  ihv  Fni^ifh 
/'oor  I.nir  (London.  18.'>4;  vol.  iii.  by  Ma»  kay, 
ib..  ISil'.M  ;  Usttiirlfi  fn>iii  thf  I n f'-nini I imi  !{'•■ 
r'irid  hi/  His  Mnji  stfi^M  I 't>i}i  in  i^siaturfi  ni^  to  the 
Aihiiinistrittifin  n)id  Opi  rntinii  nf  Ihr  Vonr  hoiea 

(ib.,  IH.l.'t)  :  Hibton-Tumer,  Biatorj/  of  VagranU 
and  Ttti/t  anri/   ( ib..  1887);  Booth,  tn  Dnrkmt 

I'.u'lhtnd  fin. I  fir  IV  ri/  (}>il  (N- w  Y,,rk.  I'^'^fl  i  : 
Booth,  Life  and  Labor  of  the  I'toplc  (London, 


18U1)  ;  id.,  Paupcrt«m  and  the  Lndoiiiutut  of 
Old  Age  (ib.,  I6«;d)  ;  id.,  The  Aycd  Poor  in 
fund  and  WaLs  (ib.,  1894} ;  fiowntree,  Pocsrtf 
(New  York,  VM)!}. 

L'xiTKi)  Statks.    WariuT,  .t /n<  f  il-'Hi  ('?iarifi« 
( N'ew  York,  li*U4;;  H<i«>rt  of  the  M^pettal  Com 
iniltce  on  Outdoor  Ahii>i  vf  the  Totcn  of  Hart 
ford  (Uartfotd,  18»1).   This  account  of  Amrri- 
ean  conditions  is  unique  in  the  American  liters- 
luro  i>f  the  ^iibjfct  ami  rank-  in  v.ihie  with  Ute 
h'cport  of  Ihii  Poor  Lute  ('o(»i«ii««»o»»  of  ls;i;j-34. 
Dugtlalc,  The  Jukea  (New  York.  1888).  a  valu 
able  history  of  one  pauper  family;  National  Coa- 
ference  Charities  and  Correction,  Annual  Reperta 
f  I?o-lon,  1874  to  dntc>  :  Prace.  TAe  Dangcro^ 
Cl:u\Ma  of  .Vcic  J'orA;  (New  York.  1880).  Census 
of  181>0,  statistics  regarding  alin-tnni-.-  >; 
also  reports  of  various  State  coufcreoccs  of 
charities. 

(Ir.NKRAT..  Conrad,  Bandvrortcrbuch  dt  r  Staat$- 
iiissciisihdtt'ii  (Jena,  18i>8),  articles  un<l*-T 
title  ■Arnuiiwc-^ta."  The  subject.s  treated  by 
the  various  aulhors  are  Introduction:  Hi>torv- of 
Public  Poor  Kelief;  Poor  Laws  of  varitms  coufr 
tries;  The  Care  of  the  Poor;  Poor  Bates;  Sta- 
tistics of  Pauperism.  Each  section  contsins  a 
^o<«l  liildiography,  and  tbr  arfi>!.-^  Iurr  L'ivm 
form  by  all  means  the  be«it  and  uio^t  vfia^/lrt^ 
study  of  the  subject  for  the  purposes  of  the  fun- 
eral reader.  See  CoAUTnca;  MmoiCANCT;  Ou^ 
AoB  Ftefsioirs;  Fo(«  Laws. 

PAUR,  pour.  Emil  (18.=>.i— ).  An  Au^tro 
American  musician  and  conductor,  born  at  Cz»'nio- 
witx.  Aft«r  preliminary  instnietion  undrr 
his  father  he  became  n  student  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory,  and  Rul>aequently  held  many  iiii 
portant  appoiiiiiucnts.  In  l-^Tti  )>>■  v\a-  kii-ll- 
nieister  at  Cas»el,  and  in  ISM)  prni<'i|>al  i  'Hirt 
kapellmeister  and  conductor  of  the  Slannheim 
sukscription  concerts.  He  was  director  at  tbc 
Leipzig  Stadt  Theater  in  1891.  and  two  jfr» 
liitcr  Nva-  l  alli'd  to  Poston,  as  the  suceesnir  of 
Xiki-ili  of  ill.'  l>u.stuu  Symphony  Orchestra.  Ue 
iM  catnc  conductor  of  the  Ni-sv  \  nrk  I'tulli.irinonio 
NH  iciy  concerts  in  1898,  an*!  llti-  foJlowinu'  yar 
suweede<l  DvoHk  in  the  directorship  of  the  Ns- 
tional  Conservatory.  He  oonducted  at  the  Metre- 
politan  Opera  House,  New  York  (1899-llMAL 
His  (onipo-itions  oonaist  diieily  of  eouigs  and 
chamber-music. 

PAUBOP^DA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  OL 

raf'/wf,  pnnroM.  little,  small  ■+■  r..t',  ;■"««, 
foot ).  A  small  group  of  arilaropods  alliid  tbe 
•thousflnd  legs'  ( Diplo- 
pods.).  The  few  spe- 
cies known  Br»»  minute, 
the  body  behind  the 
head  composed  of  12 
M'^ments,  which  on  the 
ba<"k  are  represented  by 
six  plates.  They  differ 
from  the  Diplopoda  in 
having  but   a  ntnftte 

jinir  of  ]o<j>i  ti>  a  ><»;.' 
nil  nt.  Tbe  ord.  r  is  r.  (.       Moaorcs  i.nsocn. 
prenented  by  Pouropus     ^  pwat  view  oT 
Lubbockn  m  the  East* 

em  United  States  and  Chile,  and  by  a.  list- 

tcned  brt»ail  form.  I-lurypauropus.  found  in 
I  nitod  States  and  Europe.    The  species  are  o*- 
mopolitan  and  ii'iucviit  an  ancient  ty^^.-     (  •  :: 
suit  Kcnyon,  "Morpholep'  and  Classification  of 
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the  Pauropoda,"  in  Tufts  CoUege  BtuHetf  Mo. 

4  (Sonicrville,  Maas,  1805). 

PAVSAHZAS  (Lat,  from  Gk.  navw/ac, 
(  T-C.460  B.C. ) .  A  BOn  of  Cleombrotua,  and  resent 
of  Sparta  us  guardian  of  his  couHin,  Plistarchus, 

the  soil  (if  Ix'onidas.  He  commanded  llic  (;^l■<•k^i 
in  the  battle  of  Platiea,  B.C.  479,  in  which  the 
Ftoraiail  army  under  Mardonius  was  overwhelmed, 
and  etereii  days  later,  marohing  to  Thebes,  de- 
manded of  that  city  the  anriwnder  of  all  who  bad 
l»een  traitors  t'l  t!it'  fircck  caiirc.  After  a  siege  of 
twenty  days,  liie  Thebuus  yielded,  in  B.C.  477 
there  wa.s  put  under  his  command  a  fleet  of  the 
confederate  Greeka,  wherewith  to  drive  the  P*»r- 
ti'iana  from  the  Islands  and  cnast-towns,  and  with 
this  he  took  Cjrpnia  and  Byzantium.  Elated  by 
these  victories  and  piifTed  up  with  pride  and  am- 
bition, he  mitcifd  iiitn  soi  ii-t  negotiat inti>  \\itli 
the  Persians,  with  the  view  of  becoming  ruler, 
subject  to  tbe  Persian  mnnanh,  of  the  whole  of 
Greece.  Meanwhile,  he  treated  tbe  allica  as 
tbou^b  be  were  their  lord  and  sovereign,  adopted 
Persian  dress  and  manners,  prftpftcfl  lu>«  per- 
son with  a  bodvgtiard  of  Persian',  and  i;;,'v|it iaii-, 
and  introduced  into  lii-  liou'44'hold  liuliit-  of 
Oriental  lu.xury.  lieing  recalled  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Sparta,  he  was  acipiitted  on  the  main 
charge  of  treason,  and  again  returned  to  the 
Hellecpont  to  renew  his  intrigues  with  tbe  Pier- 
siarw.  He  \\,is  a  sccfiinl  tiim-  --mniiioiied  home 
iuul  ariaijiiii'il.  btil  was  a  .>c<'nnil  tiuK'  ui^iuitted. 
He  now,  while  still  continuiii<.'  \\\^  negotiations 
with  Xerxes,  began  alao  to  intrigue  with  tbe 
Helots,  promiainif  them  freedom  and  citiaensblp 
if  tbqr  would  rise  and  overthrow  tlie  govern- 
ment. At  last  he  was  het  rayed  by  one  .\rgilius, 
whom  hi'  liaii  <i)miiii~-iniii-d  to  (Mii\'  a  Irttrr  to 
the  Persians.  ArgiJius,  iiotiring  lliat  im  oik; 
<»f  those  previously  .sent  on  a  similar  <nanil  had 
ever  returned,  opened  the  letter,  found  directions 
therein  for  his  own  death,  and  laid  the  matter 
l«'fore  the  ephors.  Pausanias.  finding  his  plot 
discovered  and  himself  entrapped,  to<ik  refuge 
in  the  triti|ili'  nf  Atliciic  (  halrM-i  u-.  Hm'upim 
the  people  blocked  up  the  entrance  witli  a  pile  of 
stones,  tbe  first  stime  being  laid  by  his  aged 
mother,  and  left  him  to  die  of  buqger.  This  was 
about  BX.  469.  Consult  tbe  histories  of  Greece  by 
Grote,  Curtius,  Abbott.  Holm,  Beloch,  and 
Meyer. 

PAinUJnA8.  A  Greek  traveler  and  geog- 
rapher, author  of  *K/?-<i(?'»f  \\>f>i>,'p!Ctr,  HclladoH 
f'rrirfifsis,  or  lMK)k  to  (Jreece.  Of  his  early 

life  little  is  known.  He  was  prolmbly  a  n  ative 
of  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  wa«  certainly  at 
work  on  his  book  as  late  as  a.d.  175,  though 
the  earlier  part  seems  to  have  been  published 
i*ome  years  Itefore.  His  work,  in  ten  hooks,  is  a 
detailed  dc-^i  i  ipt  ion  of  what  seemed  to  him  the 
most  important  places  and  monuments  in  (Jrecc*', 
arranged  by  districts  and  in  iiuich  of  tbe  work 
de«<cribed  in  a  most  systematic  fashion.  His 
interest  is  largely  religious,  and  while  other 
buil<rm£?^  nrf  inrritinned,  the  chief  sjia.  .■  dc 
voted  to  temples  and  less<T  shrines,  often  with 
interesting  and  curirjus  details  as  to  local  tra- 
ditions and  ceremonies.  In  general,  he  pays  lit- 
tlcf  attention  to  recent  art  or  buildings,  reserving 
his  arltiiirntion  for  the  great  works  of  the  fifth 
ami  fnurtli  eentiiries  B.C.  The  dry  details  of 
tri[)<);,'ra]ihy  are  rciieveil  liy  hi-t i 'li'-a  1  ■liL'ressions. 

often  of  no  great  accuracy,  anecdoteii,  and 


legend"!.  The  style  i■^  dry  and  often  obsLniro, 
the  manuscripts  are  not  infrequently  defecHve. 
In  *,i>\lv  of  its  undoutiled  weaknesses,  the  book 
is  an  invaluable  source  not  merely  for  the  topog- 
raphy and  monuincntflf  but  for  tbe  local  cults, 
and  ita  value  increaaea  with  new  wtploration. 
For  bis  history  Pttusaniss  of  course  depended 
on  his  pretlecessors,  and  for  traditions  and  de- 
scriptions he  seems  to  have  u.s<.d  earlier  nmteriul; 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  his 
work  represents  personal  travel  and  investiga- 
tion, and  Its  general  accuracy  ia  confirmed  by 
recent  discoveries.  There  are  a  numl)cr  of  early 
editions  of  Pausanias,  but  the  best  complete  text 
is  that  edited  liy  .1.  11.  C.  Si  hubert  (Ixip/ig. 
1853-54,  often  reprinted )  ;  u  new  edition  with 
critical  and  explanatory  notes  by  liitzig  and 
BlOnuier  ia  in  course  of  publication  (Leipsi^ 
18M  et  seq.)  ;  tbe  fullest  commentary  is  by  J.  O. 

Frazer.  I'dUKninm^'  Pfscription  of  Grrrcr,  trans- 
lated with  couiiaontary  (li  vols.,  I^inulon.  IS'.IH)  ; 
valuable  for  Athens  is  JalitiMiehaelis,  Arx 
Athcnarum  a  Pausauia  Dcacripta  (3d  e<i.,  lionn, 
1901)  ;  Harrison  and  Verralt,  Mythology  and 
MmtummUt  of  Ancient  Mhmt  (l^mdon,  1890). 
For  the  critieism  of  Pausanias,  consult:  Kaut* 
mann,  Pcrusmnn.^  der  Pi^iegct  (Berlin,  1886)  ; 
Gurlitt,  Paumniaa  (Uraz,  1890)  ;  lieberdey. 
Die  Iteisen  dea  Ptmumtnt  in  Qri^^kenlmnd 
(Vienna,  1894). 

PAXTSIAS,  pa'shl-as  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  IIuvcj- 
<i( ).  A  Greek  painter  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  a  pupil  of  Pamphilus  and 
a  contemporary,  U  not  a  fellow-student,  of 
J^Uea,  He  waa  •  gieafc  decorative  urtist.  espe* 
rially  in  encaustic,  and  was  reputed  the  iirst  to 
paint  ceilings,  setlinj^  within  garlands  and 
unrnths  small  genre  pictures,  especially  of  chil- 
dren. His  famous  painting  of  Glyccra.  a  flower 
girl  of  his  native  city,  Sicyon,  and  probably  bis 
mistress,  showing  ber  with  a  sarlauia  In  her  hair, 
or  a  copy,  was  sold  to  Lucullus  for  two  talents. 
Ilia  skill  in  foreshortening  made  his  work  prized 
ill  Home,  where  a  Idark  Imll  at  the  alt^r,  head 
to  the  front,  an^l  with  such  clever  persjwetive 
that  the  length  is  easily  guessed,  was  one  of  the 
great  pictures  in  tbe  portico  of  Pompey's  Tern* 
pie. 

PAtrSINGER,  pou'zfng  r-r.  I'ra.nz  vo.s  (ls;{'.» 
— ).  An  Austrian  landscape  and  animal  painter, 
bom  at  Salzburg.  He  studied  at  the  Vienna 
Aeadeniy,  thai  under  Sdurmer  at  Karlaruhe, 
and  under  Rudolf  Kolter  at  Zurich,  where  he  de* 
vcloped  that  keen  ohserv.  *  i-  n  nf  animal  life, 
especially  of  the  larger  kinds  of  game,  which 
presently  brought  his  faithful  delineations  of  it 
mto  great  favor  with  sportsmen.  In  1881  he  ac- 
eompanied  Crown  Prince  Rwlolph  of  Austria  on 
Ills  trip  to  the  East,  and  afterwards  supplied 
tiie  illustrations  to  the  Prince's  work  des«-ribing 
that  joutnev.  His  best  known  pictures  im  hide: 
"Reecliwood  in  the  Glow  of  Sunlight"  (1873, 
Vienna  Museum)  ;  "Stag  Fighting  Dogsi** 
(1877)  ;  "Red  Deer  at  Feeding-Trough  in  \\  in- 
ter"   (1888);    "Stag   Attadced   by  Wolves" 

(IS'r- 

PAUW,  poU.  COB.NELI8  VAN    (1739-99).  A 

Dutch  author.  He  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  and 

eliiealed  at  G<"i(tingen.  He  joined  the  Order  of 
I'l  iiK  i^-ans  and  became  canon  of  Xariteii  in  the 
Due'iy  of  Cloves;  was  after\vards  apjiointed 
reader  to  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia.   He  declined 
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tbt  place  of  an  aeaideniiciaii  of  Berlin  and  a  biih* 
opric  at  Breslau.  He  jiublialied  Bedmt^  pkv- 

IvmphiqncH  sur  Ics  AmMcains  (1708-70;  en- 
larged editions,  1770  and  1774)  ;  Rcchcrchea  phi- 
losophiqucs  sur  lis  Ht/j/plims  ct  Ics  Chinoia 
(1774)  ;  Kcclwrchcs  philmophique»  aur  lea  Greet 
(1778).  These  works  were  translated  into  Eng- 
lish (Bochdale,  1806;  London,  1795,  1793  respee- 
lively ) .  They  oontain  (ntrious  information,  out 
innny  unproved  aaaerttona  made  ia  a  dogmatie 
spirit. 

PATTWELS,  pou%M9,  FBBoiKAifn  (1880—).  A 

liclginn  hislorital  painter.  He  was  !)orn  at  Eoc- 
kereri,  jicur  AntwiTp,  April  13,  IS.'IO,  nrnl  studied 
at  tlie  Atadcniy  of  Atiturrp,  pi  iru  ipally  under 
Wappers.  His  first  pictuii'.  rxhiliited  in  1851, 
was  the  "Meeting  of  lialiiwin  1.  with  Uis 
Daughter  Joan  at  Conatantinople  in  1200."  Hi* 
^OcKiolainiB'*  gained  bini  the  Roman  prin.  Be 
nmained  four  years  at  Komc  T'pon  hia  return 
to  Antwerp  he  achievi^tl  fame  witli  hij*  "Widow 
of  Jacob  van  Artrvclilc"  i  ls57,  Brussels  Mu- 
seum) and  "Uanislied  by  Alva"  (18(^1).  From 
1802  to  1872  he  was  professor  in  the  Art  School 
at  Weiiiiar,  and  painted,  besides  other  pictures, 
the  "Reception  by  Louis  XIV.  of  a  Deputation 
from  the  Dotri-  of  (Knoa"  (1864,  Maximiliancum, 
Munich)  ;  "Queen  Philippa  of  England  Relieving 
the  Poor  of  Ghent"  (1860);  and  several  mural 
paintings  in  the  Wartbuig,  illuatrating  the  hia> 
tory  of  Lnthw.  Hp  THnrned  to  Anttrerp  in 
1S7'2.  and  fmishcd  tfir  historical  cycle  of  wftU 
piiintiiig^  liv  tiioux  in  tlie  Cloth  Hall  of  Ypres. 
In  1870  he  became  professor  at  the  Academy 
of  Dresden,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1901. 
His  later  works  include:  "Count  Philip  of  Al- 
sace Visiting  a  HospiUl  at  Ypres"  (1877; 
Dresden  Gallerv) ;  "Admonition"  ( Ix-ipzig  Mu- 
seum) ;  "niriNttij*  n.nsolator"  (1893).  His 
style  is  grandiose,  hia  color  luminous,  and  his 
figures  are  full  of  character. 

PAVANE  (It.  pavana,  probably  a  variant  of 
poKone,  paonv,  peacock;  so  called  from  the 
stately  <lKirarter  of  the  dame;  commonly  de- 
rived, however,  from  It.  Padrana,  J*adovanaf 
Paduan,  from  Padova,  Padua,  as  being  supposed 
to  be  tlui  place  where  the  dance  originated).  An 
ancient  Ttalian  dance  which  spread  from  that 
country  into  S[>ain,  thentv  to  1- ranee,  and  event- 
ually to  Kngland  and  Soilund.  It  was  most 
popular  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
especially  so  in  Spain,  and  at  the  Court  of 
James  V.  of  Scotland.  It  was  a  solemn,  atatelf 
dunce,  gi-ncrally  accompanied  by  a  song.  The 
nuisic  WHS  always  written  in  even  time  and  the 
t<tcp««  were  simple  nml  -I'lw.  the  pcrfnrnurs  nl- 
ternatoly  advancing  aiul  u  trcnting.  Tln  rc  were 
Various  nio<lifica lions  of  the  pavanc,  tlie  most 
important  being  the  Spanish,  which  introduced 
a  number  of  elaborate  figuns. 

PAVEMENT  (OF.  pavement,  paviment,  Fr. 
pavement,  from  Lat.  pavimmium,  pavement, 
beaten  floor,  from  pavire.  to  heat.  Ok.  iratfiv, 
piiitin,  to  lient,  Skt.  p<iii,  thundorbolt) .  This 
term,  in  it*  broader  h<tiM>,  inrludcH  any  firm, 
h;iiii  i-iiv(iiri;j-  iiir  arens  siiKii.t-d  to  the  wear 
and  tear  of  human  fo<-t,  or  of  hoofs  and  wheels, 
designed  to  kt^-p  tlie  feet  or  wheels  from 
the  ground  or  earth,  and  to  present  a  more  or 
less  dry.  duTaMe,  nnd  Rmooth  surfnce.  Under 
this  'lefmition  would  Ix-  included  the  paved  floors 
of  cathedrala  and  other  public  buildings  often 


of  an  ornamental  character  (see  Tuxs),  as  veil 
as  the  suTfaees  of  courtyards,  walks,  strteta, 

and  highways,  on  whicli  .^tum  n  or  other  durable 
materials  are  placeil.  In  the  inodern  uuii  more 
restricted  »er\f^',  pavements*  are  generally  ]innt<^ 
to  the  wearing  surface  of  that  portion  of  im- 
proved streets  lying  between  the  cmha,  thtti  cx> 
eluding  the  sidewalks. 

The  early  history  of  pa%-ementfl  is  involvrf 
in  obscurity.  Stralx>  sa}  s  Hal>yl<>ii  was  paviii 
2000  years  B.C.,  aud  Livy  relates  that  about  H.C. 
170  Rome  was  paved  from  tlio  ox  market  to  the 
Temple  of  Venus.  Before  the  Chrtatian  Era  the 
Romans  had  learned  to  oonatmei  solid  and 
dtirable  pavement.^,  composed  of  several  layers 
of  stone,  iTiortnr,  niul  cement,  the  upper  surface 
being  quite  stiifiotli.  Portions  fif  these  early 
pavements  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  withia 
comparatively  reoent  times.   EsMvatlons  at 
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Ponijieii  reveal  some  of  the  oM  Tiotnan  str.-.H:* 
just  as  they  appeared  when  the  city  wa* 
destroyed  a.d.  79.  The  stone  blocks  were  larjiie, 
many-sided,  with  their  vertical  edgsa  caref^ly 
fitted,  the  whole  resting  on  a  solid  foandatioa, 
compowd  of  several  la}*ers.  The  material  used 
was  lava  atone.  It  is  said  t)iat  the  street.*  of 
Cordova,  in  Spain,  vcre  hoili  paved  and  lighted 
as  early  as  A.I).  S».'»0,  under  the  Caliph  Abderrah- 
man  111.,  but  most  medieval  cities  were  unpaved 
until  about  the  twelfth  century,  and  ncarlj  ail 
pavements  from  that  time  on  until  irell  iato  At 
nineteenth  century  were  of  rude 
cubblefitone  being  a  common  material. 
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Paris  first  had  pavements,  it  is  bclievcil,  about 
1184,  when  its  pnjmlation  was  estiniatetl  at  200,- 
000.  In  1CU8  the  psvenMiito  of  Paris  were  de- 
■oribed  aa  beia^  "of  iqiuura  iIomb  of  about  eight 
or  ten  indies  thick;  tluit  iB»  u  deep  in  the  ground 
as  they  are  broad  on  top."  Tillsoii  says  tlmt  the 
English  Parliament  ordered  the  London  Strand 
paved  in  the  fourtet-nth  century,  but  adds: 
"It  is  said  titat  tlie  Ant  regular  pavements  were 
laid  te  1633,  when  the  city  had  a  population  of 
180,000.  Holborn  had  soinc  pavements  in  1417. 
Square  granite  hhu-ks  wore  iulroducod  by  acts  of 
Parliament  for  Westminster  in  17'>1.  and  for 
London  generally  in  17(}6."  In  the  United  Stutes, 
cobblestone  pavements  were  laid  as  early  as 
1680,  or  thereabouts^  in  botli  Boston  and  Htm 
York. 

During  the  Seconal  quarter  of  tlie  nineteenth 
century  the  cities  of  both  Europe  and  America 
b^an  to  look  about  for  better  pavements  and  to 
•xperinient  with  stone  and  wood  blocks,  and  (in 
Europe)  with  asphalt.  Tnm  1860  to  1875  bricks 
V  ri  tried  in  America.  During  the  period  from 
l87u  lu  I!)00,  nnd  more  particularly  from  1890  to 
IIXH),  the  theory  nnd  praeliee  of  street  paving 

was  put  OQ  a  more  satisfactory  baaU  than  ever 
before,  and  thtfusands  of  miles  of  new  paTemcnta 
were  laid. 

Asphalt  was  flntt  used  in  Faria  !n  1838,  but 
not  on  a  large  seale  Until  1854.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  Lcmiinn  in  1800.  In  iNith  tlM>»e  eilieu 
the  material  was  rock  asphalt.  What  is  believed 
to  have  beoi  the  first  asphalt  pavement  in  the 
Unitod  States  was  laid  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  fn  1870, 
by  E.  J.  df  Smrdt.  In  1871  soni<>  a'iphalt  was 
laid  in  Kew  York  and  a  little  later  in  I'hiladel- 

?hia.  The  material  in  each  of  thew  three  cases  was 
'rioidad  asohalt.  In  1876-77  both  rock  and 
Trinidad  asphalt  were  laid  in  Washington.  The 
good  results  obtained  in  that  city  led  to  the 
rapid  introduction  of  asphalt  there  and  clse- 
wherBi  but  comparatively  little  rook  asphalt  has 
been  laid  in  America. 

Brick  was  used  to  pave  roads  in  Holland  as 
early  as  the  seventeenth  century  and  has  been 
used  atensively  for  both  roads  and  eiiy  streets 
since.  Brick  pavements  are  said  fn  have  been 
used  in  Jupuu  for  more  tliuri  a  liundred  years. 
The  first  brick  pavement  <m  a  roadway  in  the 
United  States  was  laid  at  (  ImrieHton,  W.  Va.,  in 
1870,  and  in  1873  tlie  c  ity  adopted  the  system 
for  certain  streets.  This  example  was  followed 
hy  many  Central  Western  cities,  but  Philadelphia 
was  the  first  large  city  to  make  ii>e  of  this 
material,  laying  some  brick  rnadwav  pavement 
in  1887. 

Wood  blocks  were  laid  in  New  York  as  early 
as  1836-30,  and  in  1839  wood  pavements  were  al- 
ready in  u.se  in  Iwth  Philadelphia  and  lioston,  beh 
ing  mentioned  in  a  report  made  to  the  Franklin 
Institute  (Philadelphia)  by  a  <iimTiiittre  on  ])av- 
ing  materials.  London  laid  its  first  wooden  pave- 
ment in  1830;  Glasgow,  in  1841;  Paris,  much 
later. 

Stone  blocks  of  the  modem  tyjtf,  of  8  X  9 

inches,  granite,  with  n:nrtar  joints,  were  laid  on 
Blackfriar's  Bridge,  T.omJon,  in  1840.  Glasgow 
laid  granite  blocks  in  isil.  A  coiien  ti'  fonml.ition 
was  used  in  London,  the  first  in  that  city,  in 
1872,  and  tar  and  gravel  joints  were  employed 
in  both  London  and  Liverpool  about  the  same 
time,  although  used  in  Manchester,  England, 
]Hrior  to  1800.  Prior  to  1849  scarcely  any  pav»- 
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mcnts  but  cobblestone  were  used  in  New  York. 
About  1850  the  Belgian  blocks  were  introduced. 
Granite  blocks  similar  to  those  now  used  werein> 
tiodufled  in  New  York  about  1876,  euccee^ling 
some  much  larger  blocks,  known  as  the  Guidet 
patent.  0)ncrele  foundations  tor  stone  pave- 
meuts  were  not  U8c<i  regularly  in  New  York 
until  1888.  Large  stone  blocks  were  used  ia 
Saint  Louis  as  early  aa  1818,  being  from  three 
to  12  indies  thick,  0  to  14  inches  hmg,  and  6  to 
10  inches  deep,  set  on  6  inches  of  sand.  In  1842 
stone  blocks  of  about  the  present  nize  and  shajw 
were  used  in  Saint  Louis. 

in  Ameriea  the  pavements  now  being  laid  are 
principally  asplialt,  brick,  and  stone  block. 

Kock  asphalt  is  used  to  some  extent  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  other  European  cities,  and  stone 
blocks  ar*'  eomnwn.  "Rriek  does  not  a])[)ear  to 
have  ^ined  the  footing  in  Europe  that  it  has  in 
America.  There  is  still  another  sort  of  Ini' 
proved  street  surface  which  b  ym  eomnion  on 
roads  and  on  streets  of  light  trafne  throughout 
the  Unit«Hl  States,  Canada,  Crent  Britain,  and  at 
least  the  western  part  of  Continental  Europe, 
nntnely  tlie  eompaeted  broken  stonS,  kBOWn  aS 

macadam  or  telford.  8ee  KuAt>s. 

Iknuidationa  are  to  pavements  what  floors  are 
to  carpets;  or,  conversely,  the  visible  prta  of 
paveinents  are  bnt  the  wearing  surfaces  of  streets. 

Failure  to  recognize  tlie  importance  of  good  foun- 
dations has  htHfn  the  bane  of  most  American  and 
many   foreign   pavements.     If  the  foundation 

gelds,  through  deficient  dntittage  or  bad  bm- 
rial  and  worfcnuuship,  the  destruction  of  the 
pavement  follows.  In  some  soils  natural  drain- 
age is  ample.  Where  it  is  not,  either  a  drain 
ill  the  centre  or  at  one  or  both  sides  of  the  street 
is  re(|uired  to  remove  the  subsoil  water.  These 
drains  may  be  of  stone,  tile,  or  sevrer  pip^  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  dieapnesa  of  the  .sevieral 
materials  in  the  locality  concerned  and  the  char* 
aefer  of  the  ilrainage  work.  Drainage  provided, 
and  the  surface  on  which- the  pavement  is  to  be 
laid  sliaptd  and  compacted,  the  foundation  is 
next  put  in  place.  For  serviceabili^  nothhog 
surpasses  concrete  as  a  fonndatioo.  The  dilef 
argument  against  it  is  its  cost,  which  may  range 
from  50  cents  per  square  yard  upward.  The 
thickness  of  the  concrete  should  rarely  !>€  less 
than  six  inches,  and  may  run  as  bi^  as  toi 
inches.  Sometimes  broken  stone,  alone,  ia  VBSd 
for  foundation,  and  again  stone,  brick,  or  wood 
is  laid  directly  on  sand. 

If  the  trafne  is  not  heavy,  sand,  gravel,  or 
broken  stone  may  sometimes  be  used  with  a  fair 
degree  of  succeas,  particularly  if  the  earth  be- 
neath is  well  com|>acted  and  thoroughly  drained. 
Asphalt  should  always  have  a  concrete  founda- 
tion, except  where  laid  on  top  of  an  existing 
pavement  of  some  other  material,  which  will  form 
u  good  bed.  The  finisliccl  surface  of  the  founda- 
tion should  be  brought  to  such  a  curve,  or  crown, 
crosswise  of  the  street,  as  will  shed  the  rainfall 
to  the  gutters.  A  four-inch  crown  on  a  street 
30  feet  wide  is  considered  good  practice.  Greater 
widths  should  have  more  (  town,  but  the  increase 
is  not  necessarily  pruportional. 

Cushion  coats,  composed  of  one  to  two  inches 
of  sand,  are  gi'nerally  placed  on  concrete  founda- 
tions for  all  materials  save  asphalt,  and  also  on 
brick  laid  flatwise  for  foundations.  Th^  allow 
the  separate  blocks  or  bricks  to  be  brought  to  a 
firm  bicd  by  ramming  or  rolling.  Thcj  also  pro- 
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vide  for  uncvon  depths  in  blocks  or  bricks,  thus 
uitliii^'  in  Iji iii^'iii;,'  the  linisbed  pavement  lo  ii 
tnii>  mrlai'i'. 

Fillers  arc  employed  to  ciose  tlie  joints  between 
block*  aad  bricks.  The.v  arc  oimi  of  aonw  witer- 
proof  cement,  thus  rendering  the  pa%-ement  im- 
pervious, as  well  as  binding  it  together.  Where 
bituminous  in  clmracter,  like  asphalt,  coal  tar, 
of  tlie  iwu  cuiiibiiied,  they  ul»o  yitld  soiiuvvhat  to 
contraction  and  expansion,  without  permanent 
rupture,  as  is  the  cose  with  the  Portland  cement 
and  other  burnt  stone  fillers.  Portlatid  cement 
filler  is  a  grout  composed  of  1  part  t-enient  and 
1  or  perhaps  2  part.s  tine  sitnd,  mixed  with  Mifli- 
cient  water  to  cau>»e  it  to  run  easily,  thus  filling.' 
the  interstice--*.  ilurphif  grout  is  a  patented 
filler  cunipOHcd  chielly  of  ground  iron  slag,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  sand,  mixed  with  water. 
Bituminout  eements  are  many  and  variable,  but 

may  be  classed  as  inal  tar  ]iitc1i  ainl  a-phalt. 
Ke'4i<iuum  oil  (obtiiined  iu  the  relining  of 
petroleum)  is  generally,  but  not  always,  used 
with  asnbalt  cemoits.  <See  ^Asphalt.)  Coal- tar 
pitch  alone  becomes  brittle  and  eracks  or  breaks 
in  wint«-r,  wliilt'  in  summer  it  becomes  hot  ami 
tiow-^.  Jt  is  ik'siguatt^d  commercially  by  the  de- 
gree of  haniiicss  to  which  it  has  Wen  di-^tilKd. 
In  and  near  New  York  it  is  common  to  mix  100 

rounds  of  No.  4  eoal-tar  pitch  (conumT^  ially 
nown  as  paving  cement),  20  pounds  aaphal^ 
and  3  pounds  residuum  oil.  This  last  combina- 
tion is  us<il  with  hot  gravel  to  fill  tho  joints  in 
block  «toue  pavements.  Where  asphalt  i«  uned, 
some  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  residuum  oil 
ia  BometimcB  added.  All  the  bituminous  cements 
are  poured  hot  Sand  alone  is  also  used  as  a  filler, 
but  not  where  impcrviousneas  is  desired. 

Ranuuing  is  employed  on  stone,  woo<i.  ami 
bri«  k  ])avrini  nt^  to  hrinc  the  bUx-ks  or  brii  k-^  to 
a  firm  bed  and  even  surnice.  Rolling  with  steam 
or  other  roUers  is  a  necessity  with  dieet  aspbalt 
and  is  aom^mea  done  with  other  pawniMits. 

Choice  or  Pathvq  Matmiam  depends  on  a  Ta- 
ricty  of  factor-,  siicli  a-  x  rvirt-aliilit r,  durability, 
cost  of  construction,  repairs,  and  ni.iintonance. 
ease  of  cleaning,  noiselessness,  and  other  sanitary 
or  related  qualities.  Under  aerviceabilitjr,  the 
main  factors  are  a  minimum  resistance  to  trae- 
tion  and  a  good  foothold  for  horses,  or  absence 
of  slip{>eriness.  Asphalt  fulfills  the  first  of  these 
condition-  mn-t  atliiurably,  auii  i)roliatily  brit-k 
comes  next.  Asphalt  is  slippery,  both  in  wet 
weather  and  on  llea^'y  grades.  Brick  it  less  slip* 
pery.  Newly  laid  wood  gives  a  smooth  paTement, 
but  it  is  liable  to  wear  unevenly  and  fo  b*  »lipp«»ry 
in  Wi  t  weather.  For  durabilitN  .  or  Ion;:  wcarini,' 
portirs,  the  l>est  stone  bU)oks  cannot  l>f  cxrclli-il, 
and  under  heavy  Iraflic  they  are  very  sscrvii  i  aMo, 
althougli  otfering  more  resistance  to  traction 
than  several  other  materials.  In  first  cost,  as- 
plialt  and  the  best  stooe  blocks  generally  rank 
high  ;  hut  tiiis  is  largely  offset  by  their  durability 
and  low  cost  of  rcjmii-  Prick  pavements  are 
very  ehoap  in  sonic  loi  1 1  it  i.  -.  und  if  placed  on 
good  foundations  they  are  stifliciently  durabla. 
Wood  may  be  rheap  alM).  but  unless  specially 
treatf^  w'ood  is  used  It  generally  proves  ex- 
pensive to  kc<p  in  ri-|>air  and  rfunires  fn^quent 
renewals.  I'or  oa-e  of  rlonninf;  nolliing  can  snr- 
pa'^s  a-phalt.  ami  it  pivos  rise  to  l4'sis  noiso  than 
either  stone  hlooks  or  hrirk.  Hrirk  is  also  easily 
clcancil,  and  fur  quit-trr  than  stone  blocks.  The 
latter  are  not  only  noisy,  but  also  hard  to  clean. 


and  unplea.sant  to  ride  over,  on  account  of  \hf\r 
ruughiu'--is.  The  smoothness  of  asphaii  ami  tirick. 
nntl  the  quickness  with  which  their  »unac«<  drr 
after  a  rain  or  a  sprinkling,  make  tbem  crest 
dmit«pnsadcn,  but  the  ease  mod  tlMrau|piieN 
with  which  they  ma.v  be  cleaned  render  an  avoid- 
aiKf  of  this  nuisaticf  cuuiparatively  easy.  Th# 
large  joints?  of  stone  blocks  collect  aii'l  r«t.ua 
dirt,  but,  as  it  next  to  impossible  lu  tlenn 
all  of  it  from  between  the  stones,  it  dries  and 

Spreads  when  anh jected  to  the  sun  ajad  wind.  Tbc 
ampness  of  wood  pavements  is  one  of  the  chief 
ohjtK'tions  urged  again«^t  thtni.  They  abwrb  un- 
clean water  readily  and  tend  to  keep  the  *tr«et4 
in  a  slimy  condition,  particularly  in  moi*t  rU- 
mates  and  on  streets  not  freely  exposed  to  tbe 
sun  and  wind. 

Cost  of  pavements  varies  widely  with  local 
c-onditiona,  particularly  the  deptli  and  eharartfr 
of  the  foundations,  the  kind  ami  qu.ility  i  f 
wearing  surfaces,  the  inclusion    (or  absence) 
in  the  contract  of  maintenance  gnaniilees,  tad 
the  freight  ratea.  The  variaticms  are  even  gnatr 
er  when  tbe  cost  of  grading  is  included.  F«r 
comparativr  purposes  the  cost  of  grading,  drain- 
ing, and  curliing  should  be  oniilled;  and  Ike 
maintenance  guarantees,  if  any,  should  if- 
scribed.  In  fact,  without  full  details  retatmg  to 
the  various  factors  involved,  eompanitive  fipim 
of  cost  are  often  worse  than  useless.  Roughly, 
the  cost  per  yard  of  asphalt  and  granite  wa«. 
in  IftOO,  about  $2.2.'i  to  $1.7ri:  hrick.  >-1.50  to 
$1.75;  all  for  American  cities,  and  excluding 
both   extremes.     With   sand   foundations  an>i 
second  or  third  class  work  the  prieea  would  he 
less,  but  the  tendency  is  to  insist  on  cunerrta 
foTind.itions  and  good  work  generally  for  «n 
tlirec  kinds  of  pavements,  asjthalt.  granite,  and 
hrick  ranking  in  the  order  named  in  tlii-  ;i»r- 
ticular.    The  liest  wood   pavements,  on  coa- 
crete^  oost  about  the  same  as  brick.   TIm  Uf»  ti 
pavements,  or  the  period  for  which  th^  may  ht 
used  without  renewing  the  wearini?  surfisee.  Is 
given  by  Tillson  as  follows:  (Jranite  blotk-, 
to  20  years;  Belgian  blocks.  20  years;  asphalt 
and  cobble,  each  18  years;  brick,  15  yeaxv;  WOOd. 
10  to  Id  years;  macadam,  8  y«irs. 

Toou  for  pavinif  work  include  hammers,  ram- 
mers, tamping  irons,  crowbars,  sand  and  graTd 
screens,  and  brooms,  besides  special  asphalt  tiyjls 
luid  machinery  and  a  varirt\  of  tiM.l-  and  ma- 
chines coDtnion  to  road  and  other  work,  such  sc 
rollera  and  eoncRtiB-mij»rs.  The  grader*, 
scrapers,  and  other  apantns  used  in  prapariiK 
tbe  eartb  sub-grade,  and  also  the  rollers  imed  to 
(-om)iict  the  natural  earth  and  various  classes  of 
paving  material,  will  be  described  under  Road 
AND  Street  MACniNKuv.  Concrete-nii\.  r-  trr 
described  under  Ct».MmTE.  Pavers'  hammer* 
have  ft  head  at  one  end  for  pounding  the  bledok 
and  a  sort  of  combination  chisel  and  ^^eoop  st 
the  other,  to  facilitate  tlie  preparation  of  the 
sand  cushion  and  to  pry  out  or  loo-^eo  single 
blocka  in  the  setting.  Different -shu|HHl  h.»n; 
mers  are  used  for  cobble  than  for  squares!  stnces. 
•nd  still  different  ones  for  brick.  Rammm. 
also,  vary  in  shape  atnd  weigbt.  acecnrding  to  the 
chamcter  of  the  block>  for  which  they  are  d^ 
signed.  For  stone,  the  wej^iit>  are  40  to  i5 
poimds;  for  brick.  25  to  .10  |Miunds ;  for  earth, 
about  20  pounds.  Several  shapes  of  tavpisK 
irons  are  used  for  Street  asphalt,  to  faciliute 
work  along  curbstone*  and  to  meet  other  ipe 
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cial  needs.  These  rammers  liavf  la^t  inni  heads 
and  wooilen  handle*.  The  Mum  lliiiii;  irons  are 
of  the  same  matciiaU,  init  an;  iiji  i  ■  convex 
to  th«  pavoioent,  ami  are  iuouoted  ou  handlea 
enrved  at  the  lower  end.  Both  the  tamping  and 
smoothing  irons  arc  heated  !n  fire-boxes, 
mounted  on  wheeU.  StnonH  for  »and  and  gravel 
arc  of  the  familiar  type  used  by  ma»on.^,  con- 
Slating  of  wire  mcHhcR  of  the  desired  siae, 
mounted  in  wooden  frames.  The  broonu  VMd 
for  bruahiog  land  and  gravel  Into  joints  are 


Paving  Hammoro. 


Asphoi^  Rounmtti'^  vnd  Smoothing  kwi* 

TOOLS  r»ED  n  •TBVIT-PAVIXO. 


abort  and  stiff,  of  rattan,  wood  fibres,  or  wire. 
The  Perkinn  tmrfaee  heater,  wwx\  in  repairing 

«he<'t  ns|,li.ill.  i-t  n)iiip<)M-(l  of  j/.i.Holine  burners, 
RUrrouadeil  liy  wire  and  a»l»esti)«  cement.  The 
burners  are  >iippiied  from  a  gasoline  tank 
mountiKl  on  wht-elti.  tlie  same  mounting  also  flerv- 
iag  aa  a  support  to  the  burner  frame  and 
mat  when  thf  healer  is  l)eing  wheeled  about. 
When  in  use,  tlie  burner  frame  rests  on  the  as- 
phalt pavement,  with  a  amall  air  apaee  below  the 
mat. 

Asphalt  Pavemuits  are  divided  into  sheet 
tmd  block.  Hheet  oapt«ft  consiata  of  a  binder 
■nd  a  wearing  surface,  the  binder  servinir  to 

unite  tlio  fuiinilat inn  nnr!  the  wearin^i'  >tirfaee. 
The  binder  eonifKjsi-il  of  sum II  piws  of  broken 
stone,  united  with  a.sphaltic  cement.  The  mix- 
ture is  spread  on  the  foundation  in  a  layer  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  give  the  recjuisite  thickness  after 
having  been  rolled.  A  fimil  thickness  of  one  inch 
is  considered  ample  by  some,  but  one  and  one- 
half  and  i-\vn  tun  in*  is  nut  uneonmion.  The 
wearing  surface  i->  eompoHcd  of  sand,  carbonate 
of  lime  (powden-l  limestone),  and  asphaltic 
cement,  mixed  hot  in  varyiqg  proportions.  The 
object  is  to  use  anough  powderra  Jinestone  to  fill 
the  void*  Sn  tha  eand  aa  oomptetciy  a«  poaaiUa, 


and  enough  abphaltic  cement  to  bind  the  Mhole 
tot{i.llier.  It  is  also  desired  to  make  the  pave- 
ment impervious  to  water.  The  oonaensus  of 
opinion  is  that  tlie  wearing  surfaoe  ehouid  con> 
tain  9  to  10  per  eent.  of  bitumen  and  have  a 
final  thickness  of  about  two  inehcs.  It  should 
be  spread  on  the  binder  while  the  mixture  it>  hot, 
»ay  at  a  teniperuture  of  ^aO"  F.  The  spreading 
is  effected  by  men  with  rakes,  who  are  followed 
by  other  men  with  hand  rollers.  Next  hjrihaulio 
cement  is  scattered  over  the  surface.  After  tbu 
comes  flrtit  a  five-ton  and  then  a  ten-ton  steam 
roller.  Thus,  tiiree  rollers  are  used  in  succes- 
ition,  the  lighter  oues  first,  in  order  to  prevent 
distortion  of  the  asphalt  while  soft,  (ieuerally, 
the  asphalt  ia  laid  clear  up  to  each  curi>»  special 
care  being  taken  with  the  gutters,  but  ■omeUnwa 
brick  or  stone  is  used  in  jdace  of  asphalt  in 
the  gutters.  Tlie  need  of  special  precautious 
here  i-i  the  danger  from  the  water  that  gra\  itntes 
to  the  gutters.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Alcatrax 
and  Bermudes  products  that  tbcgr  may  be  laid 
in  guttera  without  laarm,  but  aome  oonwrvativa 
enguteera  did  not  regard  this  as  proved  up  to  the 
elos«^  of  IDftO.  Cracks  are  lialile  to  (x-eur  in  slieet 
ai«phait  subjeclfd  to  wide  variatioii.s  in  tem- 
perature. Most  of  the  asphalt  pavements  laid 
in  America  have  been  composed  of  Trinidad  sheet 
asphalt,  but  In  recent  veara  both  fh«  Bamradai 
and  AlMtras  producta  have  been  employed.  See 
Abphalt. 

Asphalt  Plants,  used  to  prepare  the  mate- 
rial for  laying  sheet  asphalt  pavements,  include 
melting  kettles,  aand-h«aters,  mixers,  and  vari* 
ous  accesaoriea.  The  asphalt  arrives  at  the 
plant  in  barrels.  These  are  cut  away  and  the 
nHphalt  a?id  the  resiiUuiiii  oil  or  oilier  flux  are 
heated  and  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  kettles.  The 
mixing  may  be  effected  by  revolving  puddles,  or 
jw  pumpiiig  in  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettlea. 
llie  sand  ia  dried  and  heated  in  jadceted  revolv- 
ing cylinders,  fitted  witli  nn;;le  bars  to  kerp  the 
sand  well  agitated.  I'lu'  drum  i.s  set  at  a  .slight 
angle,  -o  the  sand  will  find  its  way  out.  It  falls 
into  elevators,  which  take  it  to  a  bin  on  or  above 
the  mbdng  platform.  In  case  pulverized  lime- 
stone eaanot  be  had  in  the  vieinity  of  the  plant 
a  limestone-grinding  mill  is  jtrovided.  An  the 
inrrredients  being  ready,  the  nsphaltic  eenient, 
.sand,  and  limestone  are  admitted  to  the  mixer. 
This  is  an  iron  bo.\,  with  a  capacity  of  8  or  16 
cubic  feet.  Two  parallel  revolving  shafts,  each 
fitted  with  steel  blades,  and  revolving  in  oppo- 
site directions,  are  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box  and  effect  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  several 
materials.  Wlien  mixed,  the  tinishcd  paving  ma- 
terial is  dumped  from  the  mixer  into  a  cart  or 
w  agon  and  hauled  to  the  street. 

Bocx  AsraaXiT  Pavevki^ts  are  composed  of 
crushed  limestone  or  aandstone.  naturally  im- 
[irpgnated  with  bitumen.  If  the  njitural  product 
does  not  have  the  desir«l  proportion  of  bitu- 
minous mttter  this  is  rectified  by  mixing  a 
richer  or  poorer  rock  with  the  first.  The  mix- 
ture is  powdered,  aifted.  then  kept  heated  for 
two  hours  at  300°  to  .rif)"  F..  after  which  it  is 
carted  to  and  spread  upon  the  street.  .\f)er  a 
liL.'lit  rolliiiL'.  followed  by  hand  tampine  !-  <  > 
fuee  is  edv.  red  lightly  with  hydrsinli.  i  ■  ment 
and  r"'lle(l  with  a  steam  roller.  The  K>irojx;an 
rock  asphalt  pavements  are  all  made  from  bitu- 
minous limertone,  but  in  Anieriea  both  land- 
atone  and  limMtone  bltuminoun  ndc  nte  uiod. 
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fionH'times  mixed  together.  Little  trouble  from 
crackiu^  uriacii  with  Ibu  rock  iia|ihullj>;  the;  are 
generally  considered  mure  durable  and  more  slip- 

Kty  than  tbe  artificial  a«pb«ii  mixturM.  in 
im  some  of  the  asphalt  pavenents  are  pie* 
pared  by  adding  enou;;'h  bitumen  to  the  rock  nf- 
phalt  to  briii;,'  ihe  total  bitumen  up  to  15  or  18 
per  cent.  The  mixture  is  heated  to  svieh  a  con- 
si(tt<;acy  that  it  can  be  spread  or  floated  into  a 
layer  about  one  and  one-naif  Inehes  deep.  It  i~i 
not  ndled.  Other  asphalt  paTemcnta  in  Paria 
are  compreseed^ 

BuKK  A.SPIIAI.T  is  formed  by  mixing  crushe<l 
trap  rock  and  asphaltic  ct;nifat  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  some  300  "  F.,  and  molding  the  mixture 
in  machines,  under  a  pressure  of  IW  tons  to  each 
blodc  The  blocks  measure  4  X  12  inches  <m  the 
street  surface,  and  are  either  3  or  4  inches  deep. 
Th«7  are  laid  much  like  brick.  It  is  claimed  for 
asphalt  blocks  that  they  are  made  of  a  \niifi>rm 
composition  and  at  u  uniform  temperature,  el- 
trajs  under  cover,  thus  yii  ieiing  a  product  of 
«Nutaiit  quality;  aUto  Uiat  they  are  available 
for  use  in  smaU  places  when  the  enettoi  of  n 
plant  for  the  preparation  of  street  asphalt  would 
be  out  of  the  question. 

Brick  Paveme:«t8  are  composed  of  tough, 
hard,  noo-absofJieDt  brick»  desigiied  to  withstand 
the  hammer^lBn  blows  and  abrasive  action  of 
hrwfs  and  wheels  and  to  resist  the  action  of 
water  and  frost.  In  size,  shape,  and  rrencral 
appearance  tluy  re'^'ml)le  ordinary  buibiin^' 
brick,  hut  they  are  made  and  burned  with  more 
care.  (See  Bmck.)  Where  feasible,  brick 
should  have  a  eonerete  foundation.  On  the  lat* 
ter  a  two-inch  cushion  of  sand  is  laid.  The  brides 
are  set  edgewise  on  the  sand,  their  len^rths  run- 
ning acroM  the  street  and  joints  beiiip  broken. 
At  street  inlcrwctions  each  quarter  of  the  area 
in  hud  diagonally,  so  the  length  of  the  brick  will 
bu  ut  right  angles  to  the  dinctkn  of  thcf  traffic, 
when  the  latter  is  turning  comers.  The  briclu 
are  rammed  to  bed  them  firmly.  Such  bricks 
as  sink  below  the  surface  are  replaced  with 
deeper  ones.  Although  the  tiricks  are  miX,  in  as 
CkM  contact  with  each  other  as  is  feasible,  open 
•nacea  icmain.  Kearbr  all  the  fillers  descrwed 
aoove  have  httm  used  for  brick  pavements.  Sand 
i<  not  suitable,  as  it  (|uiekly  washes  out.  There 
ia  great  diireriMicc  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  Portland  cement  ^.Tout  and  the  bitn- 
minoui«  flllor*.  Both  kinds  of  filler  are  poured 
over  the  surface  of  thff  pavement  and  swept  into 
ttie  joints  with  brooms.  Af1«r  this  has  been 
done  the  pavomcnt  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  sand.  Kxpnn-iou  joints  arc  sometimes  pro- 
vided, both  lengthwii^fi  and  enisswist'  the  streets, 
the  former  at  each  curb  line,  and  the  latter  at 
intervals  of  25  to  60  feet.  They  are  made  by 
fllliafir  a  narrow  space  or  spaces  between  bridu 
with  snmr  form  of  bituminous  cement. 

Wiioi)  I'a^-fment.s  are  conipos«>d  of  blocktj  of 
woo'l.  cith>  r  mund  or  rectangular,  laid  with  the 
Itrain  or  fibre  perpendicular  to  the  foundation. 
The  rectangular  blocks  are  most  commonly  3X9 
inchp'^  X  4  to  (1  inches  deep.  The  round  blocks 
are  4  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  G 
im  Ik  s  (II  I  p.  TM I  'l  ks  of  hexagonal  and  other 
special  shapes  have  In-en  tried,  hut  experience 
has  shown  that  the  special  forms  have  no  ad- 
vantage commensurate  with  their  cost.  The 
round  and  the  ieetanj(u1ar  blodis  are  sawed  to 
the  denircd  Jengtiia  from  legfi  or  from  plank* 
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resppvtively,  gang  saws  sometimes  being  meil 
The  bark,  and  in  some  cases  the  s^apwood,  i» 
cut  from  the  round  blocks  by  machinery.  The 
blocks  are  sometimes  treated  chemically  with 
creosote  or  some  other  wood  preservative.  Uole« 
this  is  done  it  is  questionable  whether  wood 
should    be    used    for    paving    purposes.  The 
round  blocks  necessarily  have  large  spaces  be- 
tween them  to  be  filled;  the  rectangular  blodcs 
are  sometimes  laid  close  together  and  sometuiai 
with  apMta,  Various  fillen  am  used.  Expnr 
sion  joints  an  often,  bnt  not  always,  inseHcd 
nt  tbe  curb,  of  sand,  and  n  vi  ictl  with  bitu 
minous   cement   or  other   uuiienals.  I'rohiilily 
round  cedar  blocks  have  \)wn  more  freely  u->«i 
in  America  than  any  other  wood.     In  V^umj* 
pine,  fir,  and  more   recently  Australian  li.irti 
woods,  known  as  Karri  and  Jarrah,  have  been 
employed.    For  the  best  results,  wood  should  be 
laid  on  a  concrete  foundation,  but  this  has  sel- 
dom been  done  in  the  United  States.    In  Chi- 
cago round  cedar  blocks  are  laid  as  foUovi: 
Not  less  than  two  inches  of  sand  ia  sprttd  over 
the  surface  to  be  paved.  On  this  n  flooring  of 
two-inch  hemlock  plank  is  laid,  supported  also 
at  the  centre  and  each  end  by  1  X  8 -inch  boards, 
laid  llatwisc  in  the  sund.    The  blocks  are  set  on 
end  on  the  plank.  Tbe  spaces  between  the  blocks 
must  be  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  bat 
not  more  than  one  and  one-half  inehes  in  sin. 
The  jf>int8  are  filled  with  clean,  screened  dry 
^-rnvcl,  thoroughly  rammed  in,  after  which  the 
whole  pa%'ement  is  covered  with   hot  oo«I-Ur 
pitch,  and  this  in  turn  is  covered  with  three- 

Suartera  of  an  inoh  of  roofing  gmvcL  At  la* 
ianapolis  rectangular  red  cedar  blodcs  wm 
laid  in  1804  nnd  lSf)(5,  and  heart-wood  Southern 
yellow  jtine  later  on.  Tlie  tlrst  blocks  werf 
not  trc.Tted.  but  the  later  ones  were  creosi  tf-d. 
The  blocks  were  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation, 
with  a  one-inch  sand  cushion,  and  latterly  with 
expansion  joints  at  the  curb.  The  joints  was 
partially  filled  with  fine  sand,  after  whidi  the 
|)avement  was  rolled,  then  covered  with  h'H  par- 
in>i  pitch  and  fine  gravel.  The  cedar  block*  wm 
five  inches,  and  the  pine  blocks  four  inches  .1.-.  fi 
Since  1900  creo=ioted  wood  blocks  have  bees 
gaining  in  favor  in  the  Cnited  States.  Bant 
of  the  London  hard-wood  pavements  kMt 
been  of  blocks  3X9X5  inches  deep,  laid  deaa 
At  the  gutters  three  courses  were  laid  p.jnllel 
to  the  curbs,  the  blocks  having  been  dipped 
in  a  boiling  mixture  of  four  parts  of  tar 
and  one  part  of  pitch,  and  thenr  being  n  ont  infi 
sand  filled  expansion  joint  at  each  curb.  As 
main  part  of  the  stre<>t  was  covered  with  bloHu 
laid  crosswise.  The  tilling  is  ellecu^d  with  boil- 
ing tar  and  pitch,  first  covering  tbe  entire  sur 
face,  then  worked  into  the  joints;  after  wkicli 
cement  grout  is  floated  over  tbe  paTcracnt,  fk* 
sand  thrown  over  all.  Soft-wood  pavements 
of  the  same  period  in  I^ondon  were  not  less  than 
six  inclics  d«'ep,  crcosoted,  and  had  tbi  ir  joints 
filled  with  a  grout  of  blue  lias  lime  and  sand. 

Sromc  BiAOK  Pa\'em£\t8  are  most  common^ 
of  granite,  some  of  the  harder  and  tougher  mamr 
stones,  and  trap  rock,  the  latter  being  the  IcMi 
Satisfactnry  of  the  three.  Tlu'>  lentrths  anil  depths 
are  qtiite  vtiriable  in  different  cities.  t)ut  in  tS* 
best  work  the  widths  range  from  3  to  4  or  4*4 
inches,  with  a  tcndem^  to  i\k  in  Amen- 

can  cities.  The  gimralag  eooditUm  of  width  ii 
the  foothold  for  horses.  Doptha  should  bo  ot 
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least  one  and  one-half  times  the  narrow  nnd  me- 
dium widtiiH,  to  give  u  lirru  actting  that  will  pre- 
vent rooking  on  the  bano.  In  American  cities 
common  dimensions  arc  as  follows:  Widths,  3Vi 
to  4  imibes;  lengths,  9  to  12  inebes;  depths,  6  to 
8  inches.  In  a  number  of  European  cities  tlicrr  \a 
a  tendency  to  square  or  nearly  square  blocks,  ap- 
proximating 6  inches  on  a  side,  with  (lepih.s  of 
6  to  B  inches.  Square  blocks  (or  Bel^an;  see 
below)  mre  need  in  the  United  States,  but 
not  nequentlr  of  gnnite*  «•  is  the  ease  abiond. 
The  blodu  tnoidd  be  as  nearly  reetangrular  and 
flat  as  is  possible  on  the  tops,  .qiilcs.  and  ends. 
The  blocks  are  ppncrally  laiil  rrosswi^  of  the 
stroot,  and  dia;,'onally  at  intersections.  A  sond 
cushion  is  used  when  the  blocks  are  laid  on  con- 
crete, as  they  tbould  be  almost  invariably,  ainee 
stone  blocks  are  generally  used  where  the  traffic 
is  hca^y.  The  filler  most  commonly  employed  for 
the  joints  fii gravel,  then  hot  paving  cement. 
Medina  ^undHtoiie  is  sometimes  laid  as  close 
as  poHsible,  and  filled  with  asphaltie  cement, 
Portland  cement,  or  Murpbj  grout.  Belgian 
hkttikt,  so  named  from  tbdr  use  in  Belgium,  hare 
topn  five  or  six  inches  square,  hnftonis  somewhat 
leiiij,  but  gt  nerally  not  more  than  one  inch  smaller 
each  way.  ami  depths  of  seven  to  eight  iiielies. 
Tbeee  blocks  have  been  extensively  used  near 
New  York,  and  trap  rock,  being  plentiful  and 
dkeap  in  that  ricinity,  has  been  employed  for 
the  purpose.  The  trap  does  not  break  to  a  true 
Burfaee  readily  and  is  not  easily  worked,  bo  it 
is  difhcult  to  get  good  surfaces  with  Belgian 
block  of  this  material.  It  u  very  durable,  but 
wean  amooth  and  alippeir.  Belgian  blodka  are 
almoet  ff  not  quite  always  laid  on  a  sand  or  earth 
base,  since  one  of  the  objects  in  thrir  -rli  rtinr  i  - 
cheapness;  their  joints  are  filled  wsUi  Hiud. 
'J  raj)  roek  Idoeks  are  also  got  out  and  laid  in 
oblong  form,  much  like  granite  and  sandstone  in 
MOeral  outline,  but  with  far  less  regular  Bur- 
faees.  Limestone  has  been  used  for  block  pa^t- 
menta,  but  to  a  small  extent,  as  it  is  too  soft  to 
be  durable. 

All  blocks  should  be  laid  diagonally  at  street 
iateraections,  as  ia  done  with  brick.  The  bc- 
enring  and  dreaaing  of  stone  blocks  does  not  differ 
materially  from  ue  quarrj'ing  and  working  ei 
other  dimension  stone,  ( 'ro.vs-it-<;//.s  are  laid  at 
street  intersections.  They  are  composed  of  two 
parallel  rows  of  hluestone,  granite,  or  sandstnue, 
according  to  the  locality  and  the  kind  of  pave- 
ment, Wnh  a  row  of  blocks  between.  The  cross* 
•tones  am  to  2  feat  wide.  4  to  6  feet  long, 
and  0  to  8  inchca  tbiek.  Tn  the  beet  modem  work 
they  are  laid  with  a  keysfimc  at  the  rent  re  of  tlio 
street,  and  with  diagonal  joints  each  way,  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  traflte  in  tnm- 
ingoomers. 

uoBBLMTOifini  are  seldom  used  now.  ^lefep 
only  merit  is  low  first  cost.  They  are  laid  with 
best  results  on  a  base  of  six  inches  of  loamy 
Banii  \.  Ill  li  Lives  a  firm  bedding  and  teixlsto  liold 
them  tightly  in  place.  They  are  set  on  end.  The 
•(ones  should  be  not  less  than  four  inches  nor 
more  than  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  head, 
not  under  five  incbea  nor  over  ten  indies  deep, 
and  only  rounded  stones  should  l<e  used. 

Maintenance.  The  greatest  enemy  to  good 
paranents  is  the  frequent  street  openings  so  com- 
mon, and  often  so  necessary  where  subways  for 
pipes  and  witca  are  not  provided.  (See  Svb- 
WA.n.)    All  street  c^eniiqjs  to  gain  aooess  to 
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l)ij>es  and  wires  should  1h'  under  the  control  of  the 
eily  di'partment  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  pavcment.s.  Great  care  should  l)e  taken  in 
refilling  ail  trenches,  the  dirt  being  tboroufl^ 
tamped  to  prevent  future  settlement.  In  Amer- 
ica nmintennncc  for  a  pcrio<l  of  years  is  some- 
times includeil  in  contracts  for  pavements,  but 
cliielly  for  a^plwilt.  i'he  ])t'riodH  are  of  varj'ing 
lengths,  but  generally  live  to  ten  years.  Main- 
tenance guarantees  amount,  of  course,  to  a  higher 
contract  j>rioe  for  what  on  its  face  is  original 
construction,  but  is  really  nuintenance  as  well. 
When  the  gii  i  .i  ti  .  ,  expire,  a  contract  for  main- 
tenance only  is  sniMctimes  made  with  the  origi- 
nal or  a  new  contractor.  See  artieka  Ott  A8> 
rHALT;  Bbick;  Concbrs;  QuAnanvoj  Road 
AWD  StBUT  MAOHimniT;  Roaos;  Strkbts. 

BiBLiofJUAi'iir.  For  American  treatises,  con- 
snlt:  ISyrncs,  Uiyhuuy  Cmuiti  uctiun  {4th  ed.. 
New  V(jrk,  IfiiOO)  ;  Tillson,  Htreet  Pavement h  and 
Paving  Materials  (ib.,  IWO)  ;  and  for  a  briefer 
and  more  elementary  work,  Spaulding,  iZoads  and 
Pavemcnis  (ib.,  1895).  British  treatises  avail- 
able are  Aitken,  Road  Making  and  Maintenance 
fT^mdon  and  riiiladelphia,  XQOO)  ;  Maxwell,  Con- 
struction of  Koads  and  Street*  (Loudon,  1898). 

PAVBMSira  AMT.  See  HovSE-Airr. 

PA  VET  DE  COUBTEILLE,  pA'vfk'  dc  koor'- 
tAy,  Abel  (1821-89).  A  French  Orientalist, 
born  in  Paris.  He  was  a  grandson  of  De  Saey 
and  studied  under  him  in  the  Ecole  des  Langues 
Orientales.  After  four  yc^rs  as  instructor  in 
the  Ecole  .Teunes,  in  1854  he  hi-cinie  professor 
of  Turkish  in  the  College  de  France,  ft  wni 
in  Turkish  especially  that  he  made  important  re 
ssarch.  Ue  published:  C^maeUs  de  2iabi  Efendi 
A  son  /tl*  'Ahovi  Khair  (text  and  translation, 
1857)  ;  Ifistoiti-  ile  la  campagne  dc  Mohac:,  jxir 
K(Hnal  i'lu  lut  Zndch  (lS5f>)  ;  I^ea  pmirien  il'ur  dc 
Mafoudi  (with  Harbier  de  Meynard.  lStll  (»4)  ; 
M^moircs  dc  Baber  (1871);  Miradj  Nameh 
(1882)  ;  Trzk^reh-i-evliyd  (1889) ;  and,  noet  im- 
portant of  all,  the  DiotUmnain  twre-arienttA 
(1870). 

PA  VIA,  pA-ve^A.  The  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Pavia,  Italy,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tha 
Tidno,  two  miles  above  its  eonfluenee  with  the 

Po,  18  miles  south  of  Milan,  with  which  it  i«  con- 
nected both  by  ri\cr  and  canal  (Map:  Italy,  D2). 
An  ancient  covered  granite  bridge  of  sescn  arches 
and  an  iron  railway  bridge  connect  the  city  with 
the  suburb  of  Ticino,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  Tbrou|^  the  town  with  its  narrow  streets 
runs  the  Corso  Cavour.  The  city  ia  still  mostly 
surrounded  by  its  old  walls,  and  has  an  impos- 
ing appt^urance,  but  bears  a  sombre  impress  of 
antiquity.  In  former  times  it  was  called  the 
'city  of  a  hundred  towers,'  but  few  of  these  now 
remain.  Some  of  the  edifices  are  by  Bramante. 
The  oldest  church  is  San  Michele,  a  fine  example 
of  the  Lombard-Romanesque  style.  The  cathe- 
dral, containing  some  good  paintings,  was  com- 
menced in  1480,  but  was  never  finished.  It  is 
now  being  restored.  In  a  beautiful  chapel  at- 
tached to  it  are  the  ashes  of  Saint  Augustine  in 
a  magniflcent  Oothie  sareopha^s.  The  Oertosa 

di  Pavia  ^i.v.l.  the  most  splendid  monastery  in 
the  world,  lies  t\\e  uuKh  iioilh  of  the  city.  Pavia 
has  a  famous  university  with  an  imposing  and 
interesting  building.  (See  Pavi.\.  TTnivkbsitt 
or.)  The  Palsaio  Malaspina  c<mtnins  a  mu< 
seum  with  a  eoUeetion  of  painting*  and  an* 
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tiquitiea  and  ia  aasociftted  with  the  live*  of 
BoethhiB  and  Petnirph.  The  other  chief  objects 

of  iuti  rrst  are  tvso  (hoatre*.  an  nM  I'nstlr  Iniilt  liy 
the  Viscunti  and  now  t-omfrUHl  iuto  a  bairatk.  a 
huge  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  a  marble 
statue  of  Italia,  and  monuments  to  (iaribaldi  and 
to  Volta.  The  Collcgio  Borromeo  was  founded  in 
1563  and  the  CoUegio  Ghislieri  in  I5Gf).  Both 
offer  scholarHhips.  There  are  also  an  episcopal 
seminary,  a  lyceiim.  a  tftliiiiial  s^liool,  mi  art 
and  industrial  school,  and  a  D^af  and  Dumb  in- 
stitute! FiTia  has  manufactures  of  machines, 
hata»  oi^uiB,  diemieala,  and  leather.  There  are 
a1«o  important  marble  works.  The  T^friy  fair  is 
largely  attemli  il.  and  the  chief  trade  is  in  wine, 
rice,  oil,  silk,  aud  cheese.  Population  (com- 
munci.  in  issi.  34,826;  in  llHU,  :i.-.,447. 

Pavia,  the  ancient  Ticinufn,  wau  founded  by 
the  Ligurii.  It  became  a  place  of  considerable 
imporUiioe  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  came  into  the  poeseetiion  of  the  Gotha  and 
Lnmbards,  and  the  latter  mndc  it  the  capital  of 
tlicir  Italian  Kingdom,  wlii<  h  was  conquered  by 
Charles  the  Great  in  774.  In  '.••24  lln-  city  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Hungarians.  It  be- 
came independent  in  the  twelfth  centuiy.  After 
having  been  weakened  by  civil  wars,  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Visconti  of  Milan  in  1359.  From 
this  time  hi-iory  is  nii  rp  d  in  that  of  the 
Duchy  of  Milan  and  Of  Loml>ardy.  Hire,  uu  Feb- 
ruary 24.  l-'iJ"),  the  forces  of  Charles  V.  defeated 
the  French  and  captured  Francis  I.  The  city 
WBB  itormed  and  pillaged  by  Napoleon  In  1796. 

PAVfA.  .\  town  of  Paiiay.  I'hili]>pincs,  in 
the  Province  of  Iloiloi,  situated  six  miles  north* 
west  of  Ikilo.  Bopulation,  10,280. 

PAVfA,   I  MVKUMTY   OK.      On*.'   uf  Uw  (illicit 

ttnirersities  of  Kuro(>e.  It  had  its  inception  in  a 
law  BCfaool  that  flourished  before  the  twelfth  ccn- 
tuiT',  and  even  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  there  still  existed  tracee  of  the  ofder  in- 
stitntiDH.  fJaleazzo  II.  Visconti  obtaintd  from 
Charles  IV.  a  charter  for  a  Studium  (jeneralc  in 
1.301,  which  conferred  upon  it  all  univer-^ity  priv- 
ilege, and  in  1380  it  received  the  same  privileges 
from  Pope  Boniface  IX.  In  1398  it  was  removed 
to  Piaeenxa.  With  the  death  of  Galeatao  it 
declined  and  by  1404  it  ceased  to  exist. 
In  1412  it  wa-.  itstond  l»y  Filip{>o  Maria 
Visconti,  and  it  soon  vied  with  the  leading  Ital- 
ian universities,  particnlarly  in  Roman  law.  It 
bad  a  large  attendance  of  foreijfners.  In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  its  fame  de- 
clined. l>ut  iiffcr  it-<  reorganization  in  1770  by 
Maria  Tlu  rr^a  and  in  1817  by  EmiM-ror  Francis 
1.  it  again  assumed  consicleraMi"  importance 
amonj;  Kuropean  universities.  In  1902  it  con- 
sisted of  the  fatuities  of  law,  medicine,  and  sur- 
gery, mathematics  and  natural  science  and  phi- 
loKophy,  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  The  at- 
tendance was  over  130().  The  Collegio  Ohislieri. 
foumlcil  in  1509,  prepares  studentn  for  the  uni- 
versity. The  librarA'  contains  KiO.OOO  volumes, 
100,000  pamphlets,  and  1100  iiianimcripts. 

PAVIS,  pA'v^'.  THtoi>ORK M.MiiK  (1811-96K 
.\  French  Orientalist.  He  wa-<  born  ;it  .\n;.'>  i-. 
Early  travels  in  the  United  States.  Central  .-Xmer- 
iea,  and  Canada  resulted  in  the  publication  of  bis 

Voyaije  out  Ftnls-l'nis  ft  au  Cnnaiia  (2  V(>1>!.. 
1828-33)  ;  and  suhHoqucnt  travels  through  Asia, 

an'l  trie  fcimh  'if  A-iatii'  I'lii lpki c-i" '  ially 
Sanskrit  and  Chinese,  formed  the  foundation  of 


valuable  historical  and  litenuy  eontribtttioos  to 
the  HFetwe  des  Deuw  Mtmdeii,  the  JomnuU  Atim- 

tiqjir.  and  tlio  ttuUi  tin  of  Ihc  French  t >;:raphi- 
eal  Swicty.  Tln-y  aNo  It-d  to  apfxiiultncuts  as 
proffSHor  of  S;in>krit  literature  in  the  College  of 
France  from  1833  to  1^57,  and  as  professor  of 
Oriental  literature  in  the  university  of  hia  na- 
tive town,  where  he  died  ilay  12.  18!»«5.  Hi* 
principal  work  is  the  8an-kouri  chl  <2  voU.. 
1845-ol),  ft  history  of  China  in  the  tlin  tit  nfh 
century;  other  works  arfr  trat^mrutK  <du  Uaki- 
hh<iral(F  (1844)  ;  Lm  frijin  rrlitfiunn  ilc  l»  ('hint- 
(1845)  ;  tthodfaprabandha  (1855).  a  Uistoiy  of 
Bhoja,  King  of  Malwa;  and  numerous  bocdts  <rf 
travel. 

PAVILXON  (OF,  paviUion,  pareifton,  Fr. 
jtavillon,  tent,  from  Lat.  jMpUio,  butterfly,  teat, 
pavilion).  A  portion  of  a  hnildiii'^'  under  a 
separate  roof,  originally  of  a  lent-likf  loriH.  with 
the  slope  of  the  roof  either  straight  or  cur>'ed. 
The  term  is  used  generally  to  dcHcriW'  a  w  ing  or 
dependency  of  a  laijie  atructure.  usually  of  lightt>r 
conatmction  or  unwtcr  height.  This  form  is 
much  used  is  Fnnce.  The  higher  parts  of  the 
new  buildings  at  the  LottTK  are  fftod  examples  of 
pavilions. 

PATXVO.   See  Pavbmekt. 

PAVLOQRAI),  pilviAgrad'.  A  town  in  the 
tiovernnient  of  Ekaterinoslav,  Russia,  situated 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Samara,  50  mites  east  of 
Ekaterinoslav  (Map:  Russia,  E  5).  It  haa  a 
g}'mnasium  aud  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  Hour 
and  grain.  The  town  was  founded  in  177  '  and 
is  settled  by  Zaporogian  Cosaacka.  Populatiuo, 
in  1B9T,  I7.18S. 

PAVLOVO,  pilv'lA-vA.  An  industrial  town  in 
the  Gcjvernnient  of  Xizhni-Xov^ujirti.  Kus?»ia.  situ- 
ated on  tho  <  ika.  10  miles  southwest  of  Nizhni-KoT- 
gorod.  It  has  steel  works  and  match  lactones. 
There  are  a  museum  of  cntleiy  and  models,  and  a 
lihriirv     T'Mf  ii'  .Ti  ri    i-,  ISOT,  12,200. 

PAWNBBOKINQ  (from  pairn,  OIIG.  i^fani, 
Ger.  Pfand,  pledge,  from  OF.  p»iH.  pawn,  pledge: 
usually  considered  identical  with  OF..  Fr.  i-an, 
piece  of  a  garment ;  more  probably  from  <  )K. 
paner,  Sp.  npandar,  to  plunder,  ufntuar.  to  take 
away  f  broking;  connected  with  AS.  bri<ian. 
Oik;.  brUhhcn,  Gcr.  brauchen,  to  uw.  nvr^l, 
Lat.  frui,  to  use,  enjofjr).  The  busineaa  of  lend- 
ing money  on  the  security  of  personal  effects 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  lender.  Pawning  ha* 
existed  in  some  form  iu  all  Hgt>s  and  among  .ill 
peoples.  It  is  niiuh  older  than  banking,  with 
which  it  was  ortjjinally  ctmnected.  The  Cbincwe, 
(;  reeks,  and  Hebrews  'borrowed  on  pledges.  la 
medicral  timca  pawnbroking  was  synooymoos 
with  usuiT.  In  Europe  the  business  was  carried 
on  at  first  by  .Tews  ami  lat.  r  by  l.<»mb:iiii~  Pawn 
broking  ib  a  Icgitiniali'  lousiness,  but  oukv  the 
ex|)en«e  of  administering  small  loans  is  vorr 
great,  the  pawnbroker  has  often  been  allowed  to 
charge  as  high  as  100  per  cent,  wheie  the  ivgn- 
Inr  rate  of  intr-rf'=;t  is  only  H  pi  r  oi-nt.  Recognlr.- 
in;;  tlic  pri-aL  di^aih aiita;^t>  unJft  vdiitdi  the  poi^r 
horrowvr  labors,  t  tTm  ts  have  been  made  to  carry 
on  tiie  business  in  the  intere.st  of  the  borrowrrs 
This  effort  has  taken  the  fonn  of  niont«  de  pi.t.- 
on  the  Continent.  France  is  especially  successful 
in  maintaining  these  institutions.  Tticv  are  asso- 
ciated with  till-  Inwn  roiincils.  hospital^,  and 
charity  burentis.   When  endowed  they  charge  bo 
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interest,  and  the  highest  interest  is  12  por  cent. 
The  Paris  inHtitution  act-j  as  tlio  pintr  maii  M  safe 
deposit,  it  has  txirllent  fnciJitiis  for  .--toragc 
and  makes  a  iiractHv  uf  disinfecting  gooiis.  Tlic 
objections  to  its  methods  are:  I  1 )  tlie  amount  of 
time  the  system  takes;  and  (2)  tlie  undervalua- 
tion of  gnoils.  Belgium  follows  French  metboda. 
The  |)n\Milir(ikiii|,'  hiisiin-Ns  !ias  iricii  controlled 
since  lUlS.    The  ntunlet  de  are  managed  by 

(■oiinfils  and  charity  administrators,  while  thfir 
funds  are  borrowed  from  the  charity  department. 
Germany  ha«  royal,  mimleipa],  ana  private 

fmwn  •^1io[js.  The  private  pawn  shops  nro  rf^\- 
ated  and  any  city  may  prohibit  them.  Tlic  mu- 
nicipal pa\\n  shops  are  n-iially  in  iiMuici  t inn  with 
the  saving:- bank  and  are  self  support inu'  In 
Austria  Iiiin;,'ary  the  private  pawn  shops  jin-  in 
the  majority.  The  Imnerial  Pawn  Shop  of  Vien- 
na. fioandMl  in  1707  by  Joseph  I.,  in  now  self- 
.lUpporf  inj;,  Init.  tircnnso  nf  tlir  iiri;,'in  of  its  cupi- 
tal,  ttiu'  liiilt"  of  its  profits  g«  to  tlie  pwor.  l  lie  re- 
niaintir  r  is  used  in  extending  the  business.  In 
Spain  the  mont  de  pitft6  is  connected  with  the 
tavings-bank.  Denmark  regulates  its  pawn  shops. 
Sweden  has  had  successful  private  conipanioa 
since  1880.  Few  pawn  shops  arc  found  in  Switz- 
erland, only  one  in  Berne.  Saint  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  are  tlu-  only  cities  of  Kussia  maintain 
ing  municipal  {mwn  shops. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  gives  that 
institution  power  to  lend  on  plate  and  non- 
perishable  commodities  at  5  per  cent.  In  1605 
the  directors  seriously  considered  establishing 
pawn  shops.  I'awnbroking  was  first  rcfjnlatcd 
by  .Tames  1.,  then  under  George  III.  The  law  of 
1872  13  very  favorable  to  pawnbrokers,  but  since 
1894  there  has  been  an  increased  interest  in  plans 
for  improving  the  position  of  those  who  borrow 
money  on  pledj^en.  Gt-ncrnl  Booth  proposed  a 
Bchetue,  but  the  funds  were  not  at  hand  to  de- 
velop it. 

In  the  United  States  the  businese  ha«  until 
recently  been  entirely  in  the  bands  of  private 

(lawnbrokers,  \vlni  ilo  hnsiness  under  Stnte  r<';.'ii- 
ations  or  tnunici]ial  dnlinances.  The  State  ri'),'U- 
latinns  Tnay  provjilc  fur  a  license,  a  boinl.  ri  'jn- 
lation  of  interest  charges,  methods  of  fale,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  surplus.  The  city  onli- 
nances  usually  place  the  pawn  shops  under  police 
control,  providing  for  daily  inspection  or  daily 
report?!.  Tlie  lavNs  are  generally  inadequate. 
Only  a  few  States  forbid  a  charge  above  the  legal 
rate  of  interest.  Where  a  sale  of  goods  reqniros 
an  advertisement  and  by  auction,  the  law  is  fre- 

3uently  evaded  or  not  enforced.  It  is  very  sel- 
om,  if  ever,  that  the  borrower  reeeiveB  any 
surplus  from  the  sale  of  his  goods.  The  difBeul- 
ties  in  regulation  ari^e  from  the  character  of  the 
busineMS  and  the  lack  of  ordinances.  Since  pawn- 
Itrolcing  ema  cNist  only  io  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion, the  problem  of  refiuhitioo  has  been  one  of 
loeai  ratber  tban  general  interest.  The  ignorance 
fir  pridf  of  the  borriA\VT<  j)re\'e!ils  them  frnm 
making  necessary  complaints  to  the  anthorilies. 
Low  licenses  invite  a  motley  crowd  of  pawnluok 
era.  Where  the  regulations  permit  only  four  or 
fl*e  pawn  shops  to  exist,  aa  in  Proviilence.  Wnsh- 
inptnn,  or  Baltimore,  they  are  respectable,  but 
the  lar^'e  number  of  shops  in  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia cannot  be  easily  cont rolhil.  Some  of 
the  maximum  charges  are:  Baltimore.  .10  per 
cent.;  Boetm.  132  per  cent.;  BufTalo  and  Chicago, 
120  per  «ent,;  Cleveland,  300  per  cent.|  Pitts- 
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burg,  240  jK-r  cent.;  and  Providence,  180  per 
cent.  The  smallest  pawns  do  not  pay  pawnbrok- 
ers even  nl  linj  per  eeni.  Municipal  pawn  sliops 
were  proposed  lor  i'tiiludelplua  in  1810  l»y  J  Jr. 
Mease.  The  oldest  philanthropic  concern  in  the 
United  States  is  tlie  Pawners  Bank  of  Boston, 
started  in  1859,  which  underwent  many  Inmes  and 

dixonra^'enients.  It  is  now  the  Collaleral  Loan 
Company,  and  puyn  a  regular  dividend.  In  1894 
Dr.  (Jrcer  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  I'lotestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  Vork  City  started  a 
pawnbroker's  shop  in  his  parish.  Out  of  this  de- 
vehiped  the  rrnvident  l.ojin  f'onipany.  which 
oiRineU  it.s  dwrs  May  1\,  1894,  alt  27!i  I'ourlh 
Avenue.  The  com|)any  is  incor|>orated,  with 
a  board  of  fifteen  ilireetors,  and  has  a  sub- 
scribed capital  of  $l()0,OtH).  Only  jewelry  and 
articles  of  considerable  value,  but  small  in  bulk» 
are  received.  Bedding  and  furniture  are  barred 
because  of  lark  of  room.  As  a  result  the  peojde 
reachtnl  are  imiependcnt  workers,  w  ho  need  money 
to  tide  over  a  period  of  sicknessi  or  lack  of  work. 
One  per  oent.  a  month,  or  one-third  the  legal  rate* 
is  charged.  In  competition  with  the  Provident 
I^n  Society,  pawnbrokers  have  reduced  their 
chargi's,  sometimes  even  lower,  or  they  have 
advertised  that  they  will  lend  at  the  same  i  ; 
as  the  Provident  Loan  Society.  The  rejMjrt 
for  lfM)2  sUtes  that  $3^6,825  wus  lent 
on  130,168  pledges;  the  average  amount  oi  each 
loan  was  920.70;  and  the  average  amount  lent 
piT  day  was      iJ.ni2,7n.    The  av<  ra;:?e  loan  of  the 

Cwu  ishops  i.s  inucli  lower,  Honietimes  being  aa 
IV  as  $1.41  in  one  month.  More  than  99  per 
cent,  of  the  pledges  were  redeemed.  This  enter- 
priHc  pays  ti  [mt  cent,  on  the  oipital. 

.\fter  o]»po-ition  from  the  pawnbrokers,  who 
were  well  organized,  Illinois  pa-<sed  a  cunipromise 
measure,  authorizing  h  ndinL'  s.i<  it  ties.  hut  only 
permitting  loans  on  personal  proi>erty  and  limit- 
ing the  capital  to  $50,000.  The  State  Pawners* 
Society  opened  its  office  in  Chicago  November  1, 
1898.  The  society  has  a  board  of  directors  elected 
by  the  stoekh*  hh  r-*.  with  two  iidd it ional  nieintx'rs 
selected  respectively  bv  liie  (iovernor  and  the 
3Iayor.  The  nm.ximum  interest  charged  is  one  per 
cent,  per  month,  with  an  additional  charge  of 
one-half  per  cent,  for  storage  and  insurance.  The 

presiinrn  for  loans  has  l»een  hen^^v  Thi'  society 
pays  0  per  cent,  dividend-*.  At  the  time  the  oflice 
opene<l  there  were  67  pawn  -hojis  in  Chicago. 
The  Chattel  Loan  Association  of  Baltimore,  es- 
tablished May  12,  1898,  expect.'*  ultimately  to  do 
a  pawnbroking  business.  The  Worcester  Ckillat- 
eral  Tx)an  Association,  the  Workingmen's  TxMtt 
As-^ociations  of  BD-~ton  and  Providener-,  the  Provi- 
dent I>oan  Company  of  Buffalo,  and  the  Hebrew 
Free  Loan  Association  of  New  York  deal  with 
chattel  mortgages  and  indorseil  loans. 

BlBUOOKAPHY.    Vnitcd  f^tatrs  RuUrtin  of  D^' 
pnriuxnt  <>[  Lnhnr.  Vo.  21   i'TS99K    For  (Jreat 
Britain,  litpmt  uf  lirr  .Majritn's  Rrprencntativea 
Abroad  on  ^itstems  of  Pmcnhrol-inp  in  ForiCMff 
ilS'.in.    See  MoNT.S  »F  Ptfrrf:. 

PAWITEE,  iJfl-nf.  The  most  imporlaiit  tribe 
of  the  Cnddoan  stock  (q.v.)  of  North  American 
Indians.  They  formerly  claimed  a  large  terri- 
tory upon  the  Platte  River,  in  what  is  now 
Nebraska,  ranging  from  the  Niobrara  on  the 
north  to  the  .Arkans.is  on  the  south,  and  occa- 
sionally extending  their  forays  far  down  into 
Texas  "or  New  Mexico.    They  were  in  chronic 
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warfare  witb  every  eurrouodiag  tribe  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cnnaha,  Ponea,  and  Oto,  whom 

fhey  troaUnl  a."  wiinls  uml  rlrpomlrnts.  The  frw 
leinainitif;  arc  nuw  assucinted  with  the  Ponca, 
Oto,  iuid  TottkawR  upon  Oaldaad  BeoBrvation, 
Oklaihoiua. 

The  Pawnee*  call  tbenwelveB  ShihikmkHu,  *inen 

of  men,'  or  '.siipor-cxcellcnt  men.'  The  popular 
uuuie  aiijH'ar^  to  be  derivcU  fnjin  the  Puwnw 
pariki,  a  Imni.'  n-ferrin^  to  their  jK-culiar  scalp- 
lock,  which  was  drcswd  to  stand  nearly  erect. 
Thia  mark  indicates  a  Pawnee  in  the  pictognpha 
of  the  plains  tribes  and  undoubtedly  also  gavB 
origin  to  the  tribal  si^,  now  tntorpretea  to 
mean  'Wolf  People.'  They  liavc  four  liands  or 
grand  divisions,  viz.  Shau  i,  ur  (jiraud  (i.e.  'prin 
cipal'),  Kilkehaki,  or  Republican,  Pitahaucrut, 
or  Tapage  Cnoisy'),  and  Bkiiit  or  Ix)up 
(*Wolf*).  The  Skidi  were  original^  a  diatinet 
and  hostile  tribe,  whkh  had  preceded  the  Paw- 
nw  proper,  by  whom  thi-y  were  conquered  and 
inc«irpora1rd.  Traditional  and  iu<;toric  rvidt'iu-c 
shows  that  tlie  rawiH-e  and  Arikara  lui^raled 
from  the  south,  pro!>ably  from  about  the  middle 
Bed  River,  adjoining  the  cognate  Caddo  tribes. 
The  BIddi  and  ArUmra  may  have  preceded  the 
othrrs  hv  porhaps  a  century,  thf"  laft<  r  continii- 
infr  up  the  Miissouri.  while  the  Skidi  halted  at 
tlip  riatto,  wliorr  they  were  ovtrtak<>ii  l>y  tlio 
Pawnee  proper.  The  dialects  of  the  Pawnee, 
Skidi,  ^vilf**  Wichita  ore  all  so  closely 
related  as  to  eonstitule  but  one  languue.  The 
Pawnee  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  Span- 
inrds  n''  rarly  as  1620.  Tluy  an-  nntod  upon 
Marqui^lto's  map  of  IGl'i  about  where  they  were 
fnuiul  in  1S04  by  I^ewis  and  Clnrk,  viz.  the  lower 

Platte  near  its  confloeace  with  the  Hieeouri. 
By  treaty  In  1833  th^  ecded  their  lands  south 

of  the  Platte  and  eauie  under  the  supervision  of 
nn  a^'ent.  Some  civilizing  work  was  started 
fimon;:  tlipm.  wliicli  pnwpi'rt-d  for  a  litllo  time 
until  the  hontile  iSiou.K  drove  them  south  ol  the 
river,  eompellinp  them  to  abandon  their  fields 
and  villages.  About  the  same  time,  in  1838,  the 
fnreat  smallpox  epidemic  carried  off  at  least  2000 
of  fhf'ir  imiiilxr.  In  IS  19  probably  a  greater 
number  perislu'd  by  fhoU'ra.  Sim-f  tlu'n  their 
history  has  been  one  of  «i\vift  ami  <'ertain  ilecline 
from  disease,  removal,  and  unceasing  warfare  in 
which  the  Pawneo  found  every  nuui's  band 
•gainst  him.  They  have  never,  however,  as  a 
tribe  been  at  war  with  the  whites,  but,  on 
the  mntrary,  have  frequently  furnished  a  con- 
tin;;ent  of  scouts  in  our  various  difiicultiea  with 
the  Northern  plains  tribes.  One  main  factor  in 
the  introduction  of  disease  has  been  the  great 
overland  trail,  whieh  passed  directly  thronRh 
thfir  territory.  Tn  1S.'<8  they  ceded  all  their 
remaining  oricinul  l<»rrilory  cxcrpt  a  strip  30 
miles  h  oL'  I'V  1  "i  wide  \ipon  the  Loup  River.  In 
1874  they  «tdd  this  and  removed  to  their  pres- 
ent location  in  Oklahonui. 

Like  all  the  trilien  of  Cnddoan  stock,  the  Paw- 
nee were  principally  a<;rirultnrnl  and  sedentary, 
buildin;;  lar>.'i'  oir<'Ular  li<>n-.(><  of  lo^s  c«i\ered 
with  earth,  and  rai-'in;.'  abundant  crops  of  corn, 
pumpkin>*.  and  other  Indian  ve^tables,  which 
they  dried  or  cached  for  winter  inc.  The  skin 
tipi  was  used  only  for  temporary  purposes  when 
upon  tlic  biitTnlo  hunt,  away  from  their  |»orma- 
nent  villnpi^s.  Thev  are  of  irrKwl  phy-iqne.  somc- 
whnr  inni,-  r'liiist  I'lni  th.-  re<;ular  hunlinf; 
tribes,  and  were  noted  fur  their  running  and 


walking  poweia.  U  ia  said  that  their  wanigis 
eottid  cover  one  hundred  mikn  in  twenty-fosr 

hours  on  a  foot  trot  without  ^topping  to  eat  or 
Bleep.  They  were  devuted  to  reli^'ious  ceremo- 
nials, the  Skiili  Im-iiij,'  |>art icularly  notel  for 
their  bloody  rite  of  human  sacntice,  offered  to 
the  Morning  Star,  as  the  spirit  of  fertility  4M 
the  OOCaaion  of  tlie  annual  corn  planting,  the 
Tietim  being  a  captive  girl.    See  PetaixsiiaM). 

Tlio  Itest  early  estiniale  of  their  population  is 
that  by  the  mi8iiionarie.H  Dunbar  and  Allis  ia 
1835,  who  Biv«  them  lO.OOO.  In  1840,  after  the 
smallpoi^  tiie  aama  authorities  estimated  thos 
at  abbot  7500.  In  1847  they  were  about  8100, 
hut  Ave  re  ayain  terribly  redmed  by  thf  great 
elu)lera  epidemic  in  1849.  L«iter  ullkial  erti- 
niates  are  4G8«  in  IS.'iC;  3410  in  ISfil ;  23T6  in 
1874  (just  before  removal  to  Oklahoma) ;  1440 
in  1879;  824  to  1888;  829  in  1901. 

PAWNEE  CITY.  The  eounty-s4>at  of  Psww* 
County,  Neb.,  73  miles  south-southeast  of  lis* 
coin,  on  the  Chicago,  Boek  Island  and  Puife 

and  the  Burlingtnii  and  Missouri  River  railroad* 
(Map;  Nebraska.  H  'A).  It  is  chiefly  importiDt 
as  the  oiimmereial  centre  of  a  jiroiUK  tivt'  ac- 
tion engaged  in  farming  and  stock-rsisiflg. 
Fbpnlatkm,  in  1899,  1580;  in  1900,  1969. 

PAWTUCK'ET.  An  important  manufsdw- 
iug  city  in  I*rovidcnce  Coiinty,  R.  I.,  4  miles 
north  of  Providence,  on  both  sides  of  the  P««^ 
tucket  Biver,  at  the  bead  of  navigation,  and  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  fUD* 
road  (Map:  Rhode  Inland.  C  2).  Pawtucket 
coverii  uii  area  of  nearly  mitv  square  miles.  It 
has  Daggett  Park.  Collj-er  Alonument,  sixl 
a  Soldiers'  Memorial  Monument,  several  io- 
teresting  bridges  of  various  types,  8ayles  Me- 
morial library,  Home  for  .X-red  Poor,  Fr.'ifT- 
pency  Hospital,  and  a  State  armory.  Aiuimg 
the  more  prominent  business  ntruetures  are  the 
Safe  Deposit  Building,  Industrial  Trust  Build- 
ing, Providence  County  Savings  Bank,  Tiylor 
Building;  and  Kinyon  Block.  Other  pmats  of 
interest  are  Ten-Mile  Hlver  and  ntwtnei»t 
Falls,  50  feet  in  heifjht,  noteworthy  alik.  f  r 
beauty  of  sei-nery  and  as  the  ."*ource  of  grtat 
water  power. 

Pawtucket  is  well  Icnown  for  the  extent  and 
Tarbty  of  its  manufaetnres,  whielt  Include  cot- 
ton, silk,  and  woolen  pood->,  plu^h,  velvet  br:xid. 
webbing,  various  kind^  of  maohintry,  foundry 
products,  gv-mnasium  supplies,  electrical  sup- 
plies, thread,  hair-cloth,  yams,  and  wire.  Tbeie 
arc  also  numerous  dyeing,  bfoaehing,  and  Haish- 
ing  establishments.  The  government  is  vests! 
In  a  mayor  annually  elected,  a  bicameral  ec«n> 
til.  and  in  administrative  olTirials,  th«»  mai.rity 
of  whom  are  ekxttHi  by  tlie  coum'il.  The  school 
comniitt<>c  is  independently  chosen  by  popnlsr 
vote.  Pawtucket  spends  annually  in  aminte> 
nance  and  operatioa  over  $700,000,  the  nnniei^ 
budget  balancing  at  nearly  $1,325,000.  The  prin- 
cipal items  of  expense  are  JUl.i.OOO  for  the 
oper.ition  of  the  waterworks.  ?:  1  .i't.ooil  for 
schmds,  )r.>0.000  for  the  police  department.  i40.- 
000  for  the  fire  department,  and  $38,000  for 
municipal  lighting.  The  water-works  which 
were  built  in  1878  by  the  eitv  at  a  cost  of  orer 
$1,840,000.  are  owricd  and"  operated  by  the 
munieipalitv.  Population,  in  1890,  27.633:  is 
l!>00.  .10,2.11. 

The  portion  of  the  city  of  Pawtucket  on  the 
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west  side  of  the  river  was  orif,'in;»lly  the  prin- 
cipal villaj,'c  ill  tlie  town  of  North  l'r<<\  iili'iK-i-, 
wliiil)  was  iiuiiri>i>rated  in  17G5.  'Ilii-  town  \\ar» 
divided  in  18J4,-and  the  village  of  Pawluckel  was 
consolidated  with  the  town  of  Pawtucket  on  the 
east  aide  of  the  river  aa  the  town  of  Pnwtudcet, 
wbioh  hi  1886  wee  ineorpormted  ae  a  city.  The 
portinii  of  Pawtiu-ki't  on  the  rn'^t  of  the  river 
was  originally  in  Mas»achu«ett»,  and  wa»  iu- 
corporatcd  ax  the  town  of  Pawtucket  in  1828, 
having  been  «et  off  from  the  parent  town  of 
Seekottk.  In  1862  the  town  of  Pawtucket,  Maaa., 
was  cede<I  to  Hho<le  Ixland,  and  remained  a 
Heparate  town  until  ita  consolidation  with  the 
villafjc  of  Pawtu'  k(^t  in  North  I'roviili  lu-c  in 
1»74.  The  first  cotton  factory  in  the  Lnited 
States  was  established  here  in  1700  by  Samuel 
81ater.  This  mill  is  still  standtnK^  Conault 
Greene.  The  Frovidenee  PlonlaliofM  (Providence, 
issn) . 

PAZ  {Lat,  peace),  eallcd  also  PACincaut 
and  OaoDiATOBroir.  The 'kiss  of  peace  ,*  and  aieo 

a  sacred  ntensil.  fmploy«<l  in  snmf  of  the  soJcinn 
Borvicen  of  tli<»  Catholic  (^hurch  in  the  eereniony 
of  giving'  tilt'  so-called  'kisa  of  peace'  during  the 
mass.  The  practice  of  saluting  each  other — the 
men,  men,  and  the  women,  women-ndttrtoft  pnblte 
wor*thlp,  and  particularly  in  the  agajte,  or  love- 
feast.  i«  frequently  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers, 
as  (  ytil  of  Tirusjilcin,  and  Augustine.  All  the 
ancient  iiturgien,  without  exception,  refer  to  it 
as  among  the  rites  with  which  the  eucharist  was 
celebrated;  but  tbc;y  differ  as  to  the  time  and  the 
place  fn  the  euchariatie  service  in  which  it  is 
introduced.  Thi-  i  crcmnny  commences  with  the 
celebrating  hiwlinp  or  priest,  who,  after  kissing 
the  altar.  sn]ut«>-  the  deacon,  not  (in  modern 
times)  by  an  actual  kiss,  but  by  placing  the 
hands  upon  his  shoulders  and  slightly  inclining 
the  head  toward  him.  By  the  deacon  the  salute 
is  tendered  to  the  other  clergy'  assisting.  Orig 
inally.  tlie  laity  also  were  included,  but  thin  has 
long  since  l*een  abandoned.  It  is  when  the  mass 
is  celebrated  by  a  high  dignitary  that  the  utensil 
called  the  pax  is  used.  Tlie  pax  is  sometimes  * 
crucifiv,  sometimes  a  reliquary,  eometfmee  a 
tablet  with  a  figure  sculptured  or  enumele<l  upon 
it.  Having  been  kixaoil  by  the  celeJiranl,  and 
by  him  hande<l  to  the  (lt<aeon.  it  \-*  carried  l)y 
the  latter  to  the  re»t  of  the  ciergv.  The  pax  is 
omitted  in  the  mass  of  Maundy  Thursday  ( q.v. ) , 
to  expreas  hwrror  oi  the  tieaeheroua  kiss  of 
Judas. 

PAXOS,  pflk'stis,  or  PAZO.  One  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  (q.v.).  It  lies  nine  miles  south 
of  Corfu,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 

Acarnania.  Criece  (Map.  d recce,  H  2).  It  is 
about  five  miles  long  and  two  miles  broad,  and 
is  mainly  a  hilly  mass  of  limestone  with  an 
absence  of  potable  water.  It  is  noted  for  its 
f^it  and  the  fine  quality  of  its  olive  oil.  Goats 
nti  !  ii  ii'i    in-  rained.   Population,  in  1896,  3814. 

PAXTON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
I'Wrd  County.  III.,  103  miles  south-southwest  of 
riiica;:o.  at  tla-.  jutict  ion  of  tin-  l,;ike  Kric  and 
Western  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads 
(Map:  Illinois,  D  3).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Rioo 
Colle^ate  Institute.  Among  its  industrial  es* 
tablishmenta  are  hardware  manufactories,  ma- 
chine ■^liops,  flour  mills,  carriage  works,  brick 
and  tile  plants,  etc.   The  water-works  are  owned 


by  the  nninicipality.  Populatkm,  Ib  ISHtO,  2187; 

iu  1S>00,  a03ti. 

PAXTON,.  JouN  RaNDOLPU    (1843—).  A 
Presbyterian  clergynail.    He  was  bom  at 
onsburg,  Pa.,  graduated  from  Jefferson  Cbllege 

iu  1866  and  from  the  \\  p>*tcm  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Alkgheify,  iu  18Uy.  He  served  in  the 
14i)th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  from  1862  until 
the  end  of  the  wnr.  ri-^ing  to  the  rank  of  second 
lieutenant.  Wr^i  pa>?torate  was  at  Church* 

ville,  Md,,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  the  Pine 
Street  Church,  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  then  to  the  New 
York  Avenue  Clmrdi,  \Vaslnnj,'ton.  D.  C,  and  in 
1882  he  became  pastor  of  tht;  West  Presbyterian 
(  liurch,  New  York  City.  In  1893  he  resigned 
his  charge  because  of  ill  health,  but  resumed 
preaching  at  the  New  York  Presbyterian  Chureh 
in  I8!"S. 

PAXTON,  Sir  Joseph  (1801-65).  An  Eng- 
lish architect  and  horticulturist,  born  at  Hilton* 
Brjrant,  near  Wobum*  fiedfoidshire.  Aa  snperin- 
tendent  of  tlw  gardens  of  (Thatsworth,  in  the 

fdoy  of  the  Duke  of  Devon<*liire.  he  ile^igned  the 
arge  conservatory  of  Chat*. worth  (  lH;{tj  40).  This 
experienei-  led  him  to  jiropose  n  rrystnl  palace  of 
glass  and  iron  for  the  great  London  Exhibition 
of  1851.  It  was  the  flnt  time  these  materials 
had  been  employed  on  so  extensive  a  scale.  Uis 
design  obtained  for  him  great  popularity  and 
the  honor  of  kni;;1ithood.  Tlie  Crystal  I'alace 
of  1851  wan  removed  from  Hyde  Park,  but  be- 
cante  the  germ  of  the  nobler  and  more  splendid 
palace  at  Sydenham,  the  eoostruction  of  which 
ho  superintended;  the  grounds  were  also  laid  out 

by  him 

PAX  WAX.   See  FaxwaX;  Lioamekt. 
FAT  AVO  ALLOWANCEB.    A  miUtaiy 

term  itsetl  to  denote  tlie  rate  of  pay  and  allow 
ances  Rtantv'd  to  olliivrs  and  mli-stcd  men  of  the 
military  and  na\al  service-i  of  the  I  nited  Stales. 

ALLuwAisi'tis  to  oliieers  and  enlisted  men  ore 
made  on  a  basis  of  requirement  and  rank;  and 
msy  be  either  in  kind,  or  in  lieu  of,  the  amount 
to  which  such  officer  or  aotdier  by  regulation  la 
entitled.  The  money  allowance  of  clothing  ia 
allotted  lialf-yearly  for  the  lir»t  year,  estimates 
for  clothing  being  made  quarterly  as  follows: 
On  Jaiiunry  l.st,  for  a  supply  to  last  until  June 
30th;  on  April  1st,  until  September  SOth;  on 
Juljr  1st,  until  December  31st;  on  October  1st, 
until  March  31st.  Commanding  oflicers  settle 
the  clothing  accounts  of  their  men  six  month>^ 
after  enlistment  and  afterward."  on  June  30th 
and  December  Slst  of  each  year.  {For  allow- 
ances  of  forage,  see  Fobaob.)  *  Soldiers  leeeiviiig 
allowance  or  commutation  in  lien  of  food  (ra- 
tion) are  p.nid  acenrdinp  to  a  scale,  which 
varies  in  amount  from  lo  cent*  per  diem,  al 
lowed  enlisted  men  on  conclusion  of  furlough  ; 
40  cents  per  diem  to  sergeants  of  po«t  non- 
commtssionsd  staff,  on  duty  at  statkms  where 
there  are  no  other  troops;  7.5  cents  per  diem  to 
«  Roldfer  on  detached  duty,  to  $l.,'>0  per  diem  to 
a  'oMicr  (raveling'  under  order--  from  a  station, 
where  hi.s  rations  have  been  rejiularly  commuted 
— which  is  the  maximum  allowance  in  lieu  of 
rations  for  enlisted  men.  The  allowance  of  bag- 
gage permitted  officers  and  men  will  be  food 
under  Bagoaob. 

Whenever  there  are  suflicient  quarters  in  a 
barr:H-k-  or  -talion.  ]ii  riii.nirnt  (ju;iitcr---  are  as- 
signed to  the  field  and  stuff  officers  of  the  garri- 
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80U.  Regimental  officers  are  provided  witli  quar- 
ters according  to  conveiiieiicf  uf  location  and  the 
rank  of  the  recipient.  Baclielor  quarters  ar<'  ns- 
•igned  to  offioers  without  familien.  Oti  the  ar 
rival  of  a  command  at  a  new  •tation  the  origiaal 
assignment  of  quarters  is  iniw)«  hy  «  board  Of 
otTicers  consisting  of  the  eonimnndinj;  ofTieer,  the 
tv^io  ^nior  line  oUlccrft  pre>4«nt,  the  s^eiuor  sur- 
geon, and  the  quartermaster.  Allowances  in  lieu 
of  quarter*  are  according  to  rank  and  eircum- 
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from,  or  bct\veen  Cuba,  Hawaii,  and  ihc  Pliilip 
jiincH  by  the  sliortest  ri';.'uiarl_v  tra\eU'd  routt's. 

Retired  ollict>ri«  detailed  for  duty  at  c-otl^girs 
are  entitled  to  full  pay,  but  not«oiaaratation  of 
qwixtara.  The  naxiinum  pay  of  a  colonel  ie 
established  by  law  at  $4500  per  annum,  and 
that  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  at  .^4lH>0.  An  aide- 
de-camp  to  a  tnajor-general  is  allowcil  §2W 
year  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  his  rank ;  an  aide- 
de  camp  to  a  brigadier-general  is  allowed  IIM 
per  year  additional;  and  an  acting  comndmif 

Ormnm  Unn»  SraTas  Aam 


•BABI 


Brljradler-assseal...».»~..~...   

CuIoimI  

Lteutaoaat^tuuei  

Hslor......  

Oaptaln,  mounted  

Oaptaln,  not  muuutM]  

B«Klment»l  .Adjutant — Captain,  mountwl.... 
Retclmentiil  Qiiarc«>rma8ter — Captain,  m'led 

Battalion  and  Squadron  Adjutant  

It«Kl  mental  Gonnibwary  

FIrat  LleutMiMit.  mounted  

Flnit  Lieutenant,  not  mounted  

Second  Lieutenant,  mounted  

8«cond  Lieutenant,  not  mounted  

Chaplain  


Psyot 


la  aetivs 


Pay  of  grade 


Mouthljr  pay 


Aft.T  K 

Aft*^  10 

Aft<T  15 

After  30 

Yearly 

Monthly 

yeara 

y«ara 

year* 

sanies 

sarvlet 

lOpsrsMl. 

Wpsrseat. 

•11,000 

1016.67 

(5351X1 

«a»4a*a** 

7,900 

6,m> 

a.suu 

3U1.C7 

ia»6.o6 

$376.00 

S376.UU 

3,000 

3SO.00 

375.00 

300.00 

336.00 

33S.SS 

3,500 

308.33 

339.17 

360.00 

370.83 

3»i.«: 

a.ooo 

166  07 

1K\  H3 

300.00 

2H'. 

333.SS 

1,800 

1M}.(I0 

165.U0 

uo.oo 

310  UO 

3,000 

166.  (H 

1 N.-'  r^ 

900.00 

316.67 

tan 

3.0O0 

166.C7 

]:-■  1  .1! 

«0,00 

316.67 

333.31 

l,flO0 

150.00 

180.0S 

IM.OO 

310.0* 

1,W0 

150.00 

106.00 

180.00 

IfiS.OO 

mm 

l.ouo 

133.33 

iM.e? 

160.00 

173  33 

1,800 

135.00 

187  .W 

ISO.OO 

163.60 

175  00 

1,500 

136.00 

137 

180.00 

163.80 

175.U0 

1.400 

lie  i'.7 

lJH,;i;i 

no  no 

IM  fi? 

16S.SS 

1,6(»J 

1J5.IK) 

137.50 

10-.'  .V> 

1*9.00 

Pmj  of  Ntlwd  ofRfwra 

Paj  of  grade 

TswlX 

Monthly 

After  6 
JPMIS 
■vrrles 

iitarlO 
^ysew 

After  IS 

AftWjO 

ts^so 

9.636 
3,390 
1,875 
l,flO0 
J.SSO 

$072.50 
468.76 
943.75 

2IS  75 
1«7  50 

135.0J 
11X50 

MaJOr*^^4IOWal**M«a.aaB.aa*«..,a4MaMa«»a.a.a«a*,aM.,v.«a«.. 

Ciii'tiilii.  mounted  

KeKi>o<^ntJil  Adjutant — Captain,  mountsd...... 

Rt^nipntnl  QunrterniaMt^r — CaptSitl,  m'tSd., 

$340.83 

306.25 

171  !^ 
1.37  .'.0 
KITS 

fa«2.50 

■ri'i.w 
iH".r,o 

I.VI.IIO 
U6.U0 

$381.36 
343.75 
308.13 
IKS  SO 
14fijfi 

$V)1  « 

i'jii  ID 

318.75 
175  00 

ur>M 

i«£m 

lSI.3t 

m.36 

IfMO 

1.300 
1.136 
1.12S 
],«0 
1,110 

100.00 
1W.75 
U.75 
«f.6() 

lU.su 

110.00 
103.13 

ina.13 

96  M 
1  I'liM 

130.00 
113.60 
113.50 

ut.«o 
moo 

130.00 
131.87 
131.87 

tUan 

For  all"\\anfcs  of  food  and  ration,  sec  RA- 
TION. The  use  of  public  horses  by  officers  re- 
ceiving mounted  pay  is  regulated  by  department 
oonmiandcza,  aeeording  to  local  ezigencke.  A 
captain  or  lieutenant  of  artillery  is  allowed  Che 
use  of  a  battery  horse  if  serving  with  a  light 
or  inotintKi  liatli  ry.  Tlie  sum  of  $100  is  allowed 
for  tlie  trati<i>ort  of  each  horse  entitled  to  forage, 
and  an  attendant  to  accompany  them.  If  such 
ram  doei  not  cover  the  actual  cost,  the  exoen 
must  be  prepaid  by  the  owner*  who  is  also  re- 
quired to  pay  all  the  e.xpensM  of  the  attendant 
other  than  hi--  tr rt.ilion  Commutation 
of  quarters  of  otimniissioneci  officers  is  at  the 
rate  of  $12  per  month  per  room.  When  travel- 
ing an  oflker  is  allowed  mileage  at  certain  fixed 
tates,  and  actual  expenses  only  tof  oen  travel  to, 


of  subsistence  $100  p«'r  year  additional. 
sistant  surgeons  are  entitled  Uj  pay  nf  cuptaio 
after  five  years'  service;  and  an  intm;;  judge 
advocate,  detailed  by  the  Seeietanr  of  War,  to 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  captain  of  eavalrr. 
Retired  o(Tieer"i  receive  "5  per  cent,  of  pay  (sal- 
ary and  increase )  of  their  rank,  a  retired  ciiap- 
Inin  receiving;  7.5  per  cent,  of  the  pay  (salary  and 
increase)  of  his  rank  (captain,  not  mounted). 

After  Hvo  years'  service  the  soldier^  pay  is 
increased  by  two  dollars  per  month,  and  after 
ten  years  an  additional  dollar  per  month  is 
grant.Mi  for  every  Av«  yoan  «f  bii  aervieo  vp  in 
thirty  years. 

In  the  British  army,  where  Che  ntcn  of  pi^ 
are  lower  than  in  the  United  Statts,  aerviee  in 
India  io  made  mom  attnuiivo  tf  Oe  numonui 
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HKiiiMKNT,  roni-H,  BATTAtlKMI 

Kilt  t      111  Si-rKi'iitil-Miijiir— KiiKl'if'ni., 
Itiit  tiiliDii  (Jiiurl»Tiiiii'(t«T-S4'r>.'>'jiiit  — 
(>«rg«uut-MikJ<>i- — ("ftVHlry,  liituiitr.v  .. 
Qmrtenutii«t>T-Herg»aDt— Cnvulry.  lutantry 
Cbmmlmary-Ser>ri-ant — Cavalry,  Infantry.... 

Rcnlor  S<Tfr»>iint-Meij<)r— A rtllli-ry  

Si|uiulniii  .s<T>cH(iiit-J>l«Jiir — ('aviilry....„  

Iluttj»ll<  III  S<TK>'iiiit  Majur— I  iif  'tiit  ry.......  

Color  .S.TiT'Miit —(  uvjilry.  luf.mtry   

Jaaior  HurK«au  t-MaJor— A  rtUlery  ■ 


ooMPAXT.  vmoof,  •ATTUr 

BafifMiit.  llraVolaM— Slicnal  Corp«  

finWNUit— Bnfrinwiw.  OrdnauMt.  Signal  Corp*.... 

Qiiart^TiiiimttT-.SjTKMrtnt — Kii^r  liif«TH    

First  ^■■r^cl■llllt  —  Kiij; I ni'.T'«    _   .  ,.  

Klr«t  STjp'iitit^ — Arltll.Ty.  Cuvalry.  liiftintry 
Corporal — UnKliKwro,  (>nlnaiu\\  SIki'hI  «'<>ri»«..., 

Cook— Engln»er8.  Hig-nnJ  Corjm  j 

Bergfant — ArtllWry,  Cavalry.  Intaiitrjr  

QuarU'riiiAMtHr-M^rirKant — Artlller]'',  Cwalry,  iDtentay... 

Ciiok — ArtiHtTV.  I'livfjlrv.  Iiifiiiitiy  

Mivhan1<-  -r..nw(  .Villll.iy  , 

Stiit)lt'  St-rjcfiiut— Kii'M  ArtilUTy  

I'rlvat**,  flnnt-claiiK— KnKlneera,  Ordnano*.  Slfrnal  Cor|w. 

Artlllcer-PMd  Artillvry.  lufantrr  

Parrtor.  blacknniitb,  aaadtor— Caralir...^  , 

Corporal  -Artillery.  Cavalry.  Infantry  

WagOBWr— Cn  V  lU  rv       

Tromprter— CiiMi!  ry  , 

Muaician— ArtilhTv ,  Inf.'iutry,  I  In^  ii..-<t^  

Prlrnt*' — Artllli-ry.  ('a\ ulrv  .  Infui  trv  >>lk;iial  Cori>il  

Prirate,  8ii-ouil-clua<t-~Ku{{iui-<-rH,  tinlimiM-w  


nAKD— ABTII.UBT.  OATAbBT,  IVrAimt.  mmMICBB 

Chl<*f  muni'  liin   

Drum  Mttjor  

ChM  tnitii|-  t<  r  —  Ariill.  ry  ,  (  nvnlry  

Prilirlpal  !iiii»iii;»li   !  

SvnCk'UUt  

Cook  ^ 
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PriTate  „  
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opportonities  it  offers  for  extra  pay,  origl- 

nallj  commonly  described  as  "Batta."  Allow- 
ances, also,  are  paid  at  a  higher  mte  thnn  nt 
home. 

Ua^f  Pn\f  is  prncticnllv  any  form  of  reduti'd 
pay,  niid  the  term  is  still  fr«iuently  u.sed  to  <le- 
■eribe  the  rate  of  pay  of  a  letind  or  disabled 
oflfioer. 

PAYER,  i.i'fT,  .Tti.irs  vox  (]St2— ).  .\n 
Austrian  Polar  explorer  and  painter.  He  was 
bom  at  Schiinau,  near  Tcplttx,  B^eroia,  was 
educated  in  the  military  academy  at  Wiener- 
Neustadt,  and  entered  the  army  in  1859.  Subse- 
quently nttaehed  to  the  general  stafT.  lif  was 
Intrusted  with  the  sur>'ey  of  some  of  the  most 
inaccessible  regions  in  the  Alps.  In  1869-70  he 
took  part  in  the  aeoHid  Germaii  expedition  to 
the  North  Ptole,  and  contributed  nraeh  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  eastern  roast  nf  (3roi«nlnnd.  In 
1872  he  was  ajipoinfcd  witli  \\'»'y|>r<'<'lit  to  lead 
the  Aiintiiiin  rvpt'dilidii  tu  the  North  Pole,  which 
resulted  in  the  (iistovery  (1873)  and  e.xplora- 
tion  (1874)  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  and  was  de- 
acribed  by  him  in  Die  ontwrdehiatk-w^riteka 
Jfordpolespedition  ta  <fen  Jahren  1S72-H 
(lS7ti).  I'yKin  his  return  he  retired  from  the 
military  str\ ice  to  devote  hini.self  entirely  to 
painting,  studied  for  two  years  in  Frankfort 
under  Hasaelhorst,  three  years  in  Munich  under 
Waf^rr,  and  four  yean  in  Paris.  From  the 
first  he  worked  on  large  canvases,  painting  stir- 
rini;  episodes  from  his  Art-tic  experience.  In 
18U  be        awarded  the  great  gold  medal  in 


Munich  for  'The  Bay  of  Deftth/*  tiia  haet  of  four 

pictures  illustrating  the  FkaakliD  expedition. 
In  1884  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  this 

delayed  the  completion  of  the  other  pictures 
in  tlie  series,  of  which  "l-«^aving  the  Ships"  was 
exhibited  in  iHSti,  and  "The  l><'ath  of  Franklin" 
in  1889.  For  the  Muaeiun  of  Natural  History  in 
Vienna  he  executed  mnral  paintings  of  **yiewa 
in  Franz  Josef  Land,"  and  "Xevcr  Retreat" 
(1H!>2).  He  won  gold  medals  also  in  Berlin 
(  iSHC  i  and  Paris  ( 1889). 

PAYICASTEB.  An  officer  in  the  military  or 
naval  ser\'i«f  charged  with  the  payment  of  troopa 

ari  l  Mthcr  duties  involving  the  receijit  and  dis- 
bursement of  public  funtls.  The  pay  department 
of  the  United  States  Army  is  under  u  paymaster* 
general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  who 
under  the  direeUon*  of  the  Secretary  of  War  has 
charge  of  the  pajment  of  the  array.  There  are 
two  assistant  payraastera-genernl  with  the  rank 
of  colonel :  three  deputy  iia\ masters-general, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel;  and  twenty 
paymasters,  with  the  rank  of  major.  The  chief 
paymaster  of  a  department,  under  the  direction 
of  its  commander,  has  control  of  all  paymasters 
in  the  eoiiuiiaml.  and  is  responsible  for  them  BO 
far  as  the  |iaymeiit  of  tr<«ips  is  eoneerned. 

In  the  I'nited  States  Navy  a  paymaster  has 
charge  of  the  public  funds  carried  on  board  ship 
(or  at  a  navy  yard  or  shore  station),  also  oi 
the  clothing  and  provisions  for  the  enlisted  men. 
Under  directions  of  bis  commanding  officer,  he 
makes  such  purchases  as  may  be  necessary  from 
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time  to  tinu'.  At  >sliorc  stHtioiin  {luyiiiaittcrH  are 
also  keepers  of  the  'gviicrnl  store,'  fruiu  which 
all  dflpartineiitis  of  the  station  draw  -iupidieB. 
The  numbers  of  the  ditlercnt  ranlu  of  the  pay 
corpn  and  the  pay  (\\hich  h  the  uwe  as  for 
oiVm  rs  (if  Iho  line)  are  given  in  the  section  on 
^'avy  in  the  article  Umtku  iSiAT£». 

PAYXASTSS-OSNSBAL.    An  offiopr  of 

the  liritiiih  Mini'^try.  hut  not  of  thr  r.iliiinl, 
charged  with  Mi|>trjiitendinK  the  isHUi'  uL  all 
iiiuiuys  votol  liy  Parliament,  lie  has  no  con- 
trol over  the  sums  issued,  paying  merely  on  the 
order  of  ttie  department  concerned,  lie  in  al- 
ways either  a  peer  or  a  member  of  the  iiouse  of 
Commons,  and  ehanges  with  the  Ministry.  The 
]>nynia3f('r-;;i  neral  is  assisted  by  a  di  piity  and  a 
Mtaflf  of  clerks,  the  tumual  cost  of  the  whole 
department  avoantimr  to  about  £2S,000. 

PAYMENT.  In  lnw.  flic  satisfaction  or  di«- 
chuiyi;  of  a  li';,'al  nl)li<iat iuu  hy  the  delivery  of 
money,  or  sniiictliiii^  wliiili  thr  cn'ilitor  accepts 
in  lieu  of  money.  PnjTiient  is.  therefore,  cm-, 
ployed  in  n  more  limited  sense  than  performance, 
which  implies  ilie  fulfillment  of  any  legal  obliga- 
tion, aa  earryin;:;  out  the  provisions  of  an  agree- 
ment or  contract  to  An  work  or  furnish  materials 
to  another.  In  onli  r  to  be  cfTectual,  payment 
must  be  math"  tn  the  j. roper  party,  that  is,  either 
to  the  one  to  whom  it  is  due,  pereonally,  or  to 
■ome  other  pcreon  lawfully  authorised  by  him 
to  receive  it,  and  it  must  br  nf  tlie  exact  nTiionnt 
due.  It  ^^houId  be  made  at  tlic  txait  tiint-  and 
plare  a^.-^n-fl  U[»iii.  or  iinplicil  by  law.  in  oniir 
to  avoid  a  claim  for  iutere^l  from  that  time,  or 
the  eommencenient  of  an  iiction.  In  general 
where  no  place  for  payment  has  been  previously 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  the  debtor  must  seek 
the  creilil<ir,  i>v  In-  may  hf  foiiviilrrfil  ns  in  dv- 
fault.  Tlu-  chief  cuiisetiiuiice.-*  which  may  ensue 
on  a  default  of  payment  are.  in  peneral,  to  pive 
the  creditor  the  right  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  any  security,  as  to  sell  an  article  pledged  a« 
security,  or  to  foreclose  n  nmrlfrape  or  other 
lien,  and  if  the  contract  is  a  continuing  one  and 
l>ayiii(  nt^  beeon>e  due  in  iii'-tallments  to  re.Hcind 
the  contract,  refuse  to  proceed  further,  and  sue 
the  debtor  lor  the  amount  then  due  and  unpaid. 
Where  payment  ia  made  to  one  of  several  joint 
creditors,  the  debtor  la  discharged,  ev«*n  though 

the  one  to  wtinni  he  paid  it  does  not  incnmit  to 
his  fellow  indilors.  The  effect  of  a  valid  pay- 
ment 1!^  to  discharge  the  debtor  from  bis  oblipi- 
tion.  See  Ckkihtub;  iUEnroK;  Legal  Te50ek; 
NBGonAaix  F.vpI'Ib.  Consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  ('O.NTR.VC*T. 

PATK,  JAMK.S  (lS.10-!)8>.  An  Engli>*h  novel- 
ist, lie  wa-*  horn  in  Cheltenham;  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1852,  and  adopted  literature  as  a 
profession.  He  contributed  largely  to  periodi- 
cals; bi'came  coedilor  wWh  T..  Ritchie  of  Chnttt' 
hris'x  .louriirl  in  1H.'»H.  an  i  in  the  follow  ing  year 
was  m:i'lf  "Ar  cditiif,  which  positicm  \\v  held 
until  1S74.  Krnm  1SS3  to  18»G  he  was  the  »uc- 
rcssor  of  I.e-ilie  Stephen  as  editor  of  the  Cfrrnhill 
Mnqazine.  The  novel  ItOttt  Hir  tdaMtngberd 
<  I8<5t)  was  the  first  of  bi«  works  to  attrart  at- 
tention, and  alter  il-  c  irniice  he  ptihli-sht  <1 
mori-  than  f>ne  hundred  m»v»is.  nrnon-.'  which  are 
fV«i7>  Triisl  (lS7-it:  Fn^Un  Fortintrf  (  ISTHl  ; 
«V  I'roiy  ( 1878  > ;  ^  Urapr  from  n  Thorn  ( 1881 ) ; 

Hnr  of  the  <  1880) :  The  Eaveiulropper 
{ 18H8)  j  Gteamt  ot  Memory  ( 1804) ;  and  In  Mor- 


hct  Orcrt  (IS'.i.-)),  .\„<)lh>  r  Itunlen  (  1897),  and 
a  collection  of  ei«^ys,  The  Backwater  of  Lif4 
(1890),  published  posthumoualy  with  an  inUo- 

duction  hy  Leslie  Sti  jdicn. 

PAYNE,  llk.xitv  11.  (1810-iH>).  An  Amerim 
politician  and  capitalist,  bom  at  Hamilton,  N. 
V.  Ue  graduated  at  Hamilton  CoHeae  in  lUS. 
and  two  years  later  began  to  practice  law  it 

Cl.'V.  laiid.  Ohio.  In  184!>  ho  was  .  l.-.  t.-^l  |..  tli. 
tStiiie  ,Seuate  hy  the  Lk-niocrata,  and  wa»  lbe» 
candidate  for  I  nited  States  Senator  in  1851  ami 
.for  Governor  in  1857.  At  the  Charleston  cos- 
vent  ion  in  1860  he  exerted  his  influence  to  cbedi 
the  secession  movement  and  during  the  ('irtl 
War  remained  a  strong  Union  man.  In  1872  1» 
led  the  Ohio  delejiafion  at  the  Baltimore  cos- 
ventiou  which  nominated  Horace  Urecley  for  tht 
I'residency.  Three  years  later  he  was  elect«d 
to  Congfus  by  a  fusion  of  Democrata  and  lib- 
eral Republicans,  and  was  one  of  the  TeprMnta- 

tivos  (if  llic  1!()U'^<>  on  thr  Kleetoral  CnTnriii--i"ii 
in  1S77.  lii>  \\ as  »dt-cted  I'nited  State*  .Seiwior  ju 
1SS4  and  st  rv.  d  from  1885  until  1891.  He 
for  many  years  interested  in  varioun  industrial, 
railroad,  and  mining  {mjcets,  and  aeennnilatsd 
a  large  fortime. 

PAYNE,  litNRy  Clat  (184.3—).  An  .\meri 
lau  ]iolitician  and  Cabinet  officer.  He  wa*)  bora 
in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  was  educated  at  SheilMUM 
Falta  Academy,  and  in  1850  began  a  bnainaa 
career  in  Northampton.  In  IStiS  ho  removed  to 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  successfully  engsjjfd 
in  mercantile  bnsiiKs>.  Front  IST.")  to  1885  h» 
was  postmaster  of  Aiilwauki'e.  Subsequently  h* 
became  largely  interested  in  electric  railway  snd 
lighting  eompaniei,  effected  a  oonaolidaticn  of 
various  etnnpcting  companies,  and  beeame  pre»' 
dent  of  the  conthinod  ror|>oration.  From  W.  V 
was  for  several  years  nresiflent  of  the  Milwauk*>e 
and  Northern  Railroad,  and  in  iS'.t:?  wa-^  app  int 
ed  one  of  the  receivers  for  the  Northern  I'scifie 
Bailraad.  Meanwhile  lie  was  remarkably  «M- 
cessful'aa  a  political  manager;  aerved  for  bmv 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Ktate  CVe- 
tral  Cdiniiiittee  in  Wisconsin;  in  issn  U-Linic  i 
member  of  the  Republican  National  ( '<>niniiir<-«. 
and  of  its  executive  commit t(<',  and  in  ttif 
Presidential  campaigns  of  18U6  and  HKM).  a» 
Tiee-chairman,  conducted  the  Republican  mm 
paign  in  the  West.  In  1897  he  was  offered  the 
jHjst  of  Ambassador  to  Germany  by  Pre!»fdetit  Mr 
Kinli  y.  Inif  dm-lined.  In  .Tanuary  .  I'XIJ.  lit-  -ac 
eceded  Charles  £moiy  Smith  as  Postmas'ter- 
General  in  President  Booecvelt'a  Cabinet 

PAYNE,  .ToiiN  (1842—).  An  Kn-li^'' 
and  translator,  tiom  August  23.  ISI'2  Ho  u.isi 
M)licitor  by  profession,  and  livt.i  a  r.tmnl 
life.  He  waa  one  of  a  cluster  of 
Romantic  poets  inspired  by  Rometti  M<Nrri<.  sn^i 
Swinburne.  Others  of  the  (/roup  are  Th#ophile 
Marzials  (q.v.)  and  Arthur  <t'shaii2hnps<«y  tq.v.t. 
I'ayne's  \crsc  mmprisos:  A  Masque  of  8h<t<io*r» 
(1871);  Intaglios,  a  f.onn«'t  ^n^uence  (1871); 
.N'oajW  of  Life  and  Death  (1872)  :  l.autrrr.  a 
vi>;orons  narrative  poem  ( 1878) ;  and  New  Poe»t 
(ISSO).  For  the  Villon  Soeietv  be  translated 
\  illon's  Poems  (1878):  the  .4ra6tnti  Xigkts  l» 
v>d-i..  1882  84);  TaUe  from,  the  Arabic  (18-<W); 
Aladdin  nnd  the  Ell6kantrd  Ijamp 
Hoccaccio's  Dfoamemm;  QMatrait%a  of  (Msr 
Khaitffam  (1888)  $  and  Poemt  of  BhematiH* 
Mohammed  Hafig  of  Shine  (8  vote.,  1901 ). 
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PAYNE,  JouN  Howard  (179M862).  An 
Aniericau  uctor  aud  playwright;  best  known, 
however,  aa  the  author  of  Hotm  .  Su  '  <  t  Homr. 
Born  in  New  York,  be  lived  in  childhood  at  Kaat 
Hampton,  L.  I.  Payne  •bowed  great  precocity. 
At  Ibirteen  ymr*  of  age,  while  a  clerk  la  a  tner- 
eantite  bmuie  in  New  York,  he  secretly  edited  a 
\vc<  kly  pajHT.  Ttu  Th'^spian  Mu  roi  .  Hi-  u.i-  a 
student,  of  Luiuii  College,  when  the  baukiuptcy 
of  hifl  father  interrupted  his  education,  and  he 
decided  to  go  on  the  stage,  as  the  bet»t  means  of 
supporting  the  family.  He  made  bis  d#biit  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  February  24,  180», 
as  Young  Norval  in  Douftlaa.  This  cnterprifie 
proved  an  artistii-  ;iii<i  |M<  iiiii.iry  «ncce>-,  ami  ho 
liubisequently  apjwared  Uloie  large  and  entliu- 
fliastie  audiences  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltiinore.  in  1813  be  sailed  for  £agland»  and 
nuide  his  apiiearanee  in  London  at  Dniry  Lane 
Tileatre  as  Master  PajTie,  'the  Anieriran  T^i>BriuH,' 
in  his  original  part  of  Young  Xorval.  His  per- 
fill inaiices  were  well  received  by  the  public. 
After  this  he  supported  biumelf  iu  England  as 
actor,  manager,  and  phiywrigbt,  but,  owing  to 
his  lack  of  huHiiiess  ability,  was  often  in  fluam-ial 
embarrassments.  In  1815  Paijnic  publislicd  in 
l.umlim  a  sclrctinn  <>{  1"hiii>  tall<tl  Lhitintjx  of 
tif  Muae.  His  fugitive  writings,  bciidcs  verse, 
including  maqyaxtieica  incritici->«ni,<>ne  nf  the  iM>>t 
known  Iwing  an  esaay  on  "Our  Neglevted  Poet»," 
puhtished  in  the  Demoeratie  Rerirw  in  1838. 

Payiic  adajite*!  many  play^  from  the  French 
and  produced  a  number  of  ou<;iHal  line's,  among 
tliem  Brutus,  or  the  Fall  of  Tarijuin.  Thcnsc, 
Vinjinia,  and  the  comedjr  of  VlHirk»  JJ.  The 
Nong  Home,  Sweet  Home,  oeeiira  in  his  opera  of 
Vlari,  or  (he  Maid  nf  Milan,  which  was  produced 
at  the  Covent  Garden  Tht  iUic  in  May.  1823.  The 
music  was  adapte<l  by  Henry  R.  Bishop  from  an 
old  melody  which  l*ayne  had  heard  in  Italy,  The 
nublishere  of  this  ><<ii^'  arc  said  to  have  cleared 
2000  guineas  by  it  within  a  Tear,  and  the  opera 
was  very  successful ;  by  all  thl«,  howwer,  Payne 
liin\sclf  i-iolitfil  hut  littli'.  111  lS2r,27  lu'  nlitj-d 
in  ix>ndon  a  periotlicai  calltil  tiie  O/wra  (ilnss. 
In  1832  he  returned  to  America.    He  waa  ap« 

Binted  American  cvnsul  at  Tunis,  Africa,  in 
42;  was  recalled  in  1845;  and  reappointed  in 
1851.  He  die<l  there  A[ir'i!  D,  1852,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Cemetery  ot  Saint  (Seorge  at  Tuiii*. 
In  1883  his  remains  were  brought  to  Washington. 
Consult:  Harrison,  John  Hovard  Payne  (new 
ed.,  PhlHidelphia,  188S) ;  Brainard,  John  Hotrard 
I'ayne:  A  Biogmphieat  Sketch  (Waahington, 
1885). 

PATHS,  Jonrn  (1806-79).  An  English  edu- 
cator, born  at  Bury  Saint  Edmunds.  He  was 
chielly  self  educated,  and  in  1830  fnnnded  a 
^(■h(><>l  tliat  (h  \  i  ln|)<'il  iiitu  tlit-  sucocn^ful  Den- 
mark Hill  Grammar  ScImhiI  for  hovK.  In  1845 
he  and  his  wife  founded  the  Mansion  House 
School  at  Leatherbead  aud  stayed  there  up  to 
their  rvtirempnt  to  Bnyswater,  Txwidon.  in  1883. 
Payne's  cdnrnf i'Ui.il  iilca-  wiir  fi^nn.Ici!  upon 
those  of  .Jacfitot,  an«l  he  wroCe  in  contii'iriniUioii  of 
the  Eton  system.    In  1872  he  wa»  made  the  llr^t 

Srofessor  of  education  at  the  College  of  Precep* 
grs.  His  works  were  edited  by  his  son.  Dr.  J. 
F.  Payne,  an.l  ]i\iMi-hri1  in  two  volumes:  /.»<• 
lureit  on  the  Stunce  and  Art  of  Education 
(1883)  and  Lectures  on  the  fjixtori/  of  Fducattotlf 
idth  a  Vitit  to  German  Hchoole  (181)2). 


PAYNE,  Pktkk  (e.  1 380  1455).  An  English 
Lollard;  born  near  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire. 
He  Htudicd  at  Oxford,  where  he  Iciriu  d  \\  iciilite 
doctrines,  was  principal  of  Saint  Edmund  Hall 
(1410-14),  and  in  141()  was  excommunicated, 
having  failed  to  iwpear  for  trial  on  the  charge  of 
heresjr.  He  fled  from  England  to  Prague,  where 
i^ueen  Eli/al>eth  protected  him,  and  where  he 
became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Taburitc 
Party.  As  such,  he  appeared  iu  many  religious 
conferences  and  by  his  extreme  views  did  much 
to  block  a  union  of  quarrcding  sects.  The  story 
of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  which  were  pa.s.sed 
in'  Bohemia,  is  full  of  confuting  detail,  and  it 
is  uiuirtaiii  whether  Payiu'  suiiniit tti]  after  the 
defeat  of  tlie  Taborites.  Ail  of  his  writings  dealt 
with  the  dcfen-^e  of  Wiclifs  tesichiugs.  Consult 
Baker,  .i  forgotten  Qreat  Engtiehman  (London, 
1894). 

PAYNE,  William  Il.Mtoi.i)  (183G— ).  An 
•American  edtieator,  born  in  Farmington,  Ontario 
County.  N.  Y.  In  iS.'tS  he  was  apfMiinted  prin« 
cipal  of  a  school  in  Three  Rivers,  Jiich.,  and  lie 
held  the  same  position  in  other  schools  of  that 

Statf'.    fi  ilH'ludiiiL;    wifli     .\ilrijui,     wlii'lr    lie  ri'- 

mained  It-u  yi-iirs,  and  v\a.s  lln'U  eleeled  to  llie 
newly  created  chair  of  petlapog)*  in  the  I'ni- 
versily  of  Michigan  (187U).  Ue  was  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  presi* 

«leiit  of  the  Peab4^sly  Normal  College  from  1888 
until  1901,  when  he  returned  to  the  University 

of  Michi;_'.ni,  He  wmtr:  Si^hool  Siiperr  i-<ii,)i 
(IS75);  i:iluc>ilioiiai  Doctrine  (1882);  Conlri- 
btifiotiH  tu  the  Sfirnrr  of  Ednnition  (1887)  ;  and 

translated  three  of  Compayrt's  works:  Uiatorv  o/ 
Pethgogtf  ( 1886) ;  Lecture*  on  Teaching  (1888) ; 

and  Elemcntn  of  PKychology  (1800). 

PATNB,  WiLUAM  MoRTOX  (1858—).  A 
critic  and  edneator.  bom  in  Newhuryport.  Mass. 

He  was  a^i-i^tant  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Libnirv  ( 1874-70 »,  teacher  in  Chii-ago 
high  school-*  after  1870.  litenin."  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Murninff  V«'»r«  ( 1884-88)".  of  the  Chicago 
En  ninff  Journal  { 1888-92) .  and  afterwards  asso- 
ciatft  editor  of  the  Dial.  He  is  imown  emecially 
for  his  critiei4m  of  modem  literatnte — ^English. 
.French,  <;i  rinaii.  Italian  and  Si  aiidinavian.  His 
er,savs  are  in  pMrt  gathered  in  (hir  yew  Educa- 
lion  ( 1SH4).  Little  t^adtn  (1896),  and  Vorfoua 
Vicirs  ( \  ml). 

PAYNE  SMTTH,  Romebt  (1810  95).  An 
English  theolo;»iiui  and  Orit  iitalist.  He  wa^  born 
at  Chipping  Cam|iden.  (.ilouee.stershire,  and  en- 
tered Pembroke  College.  Oxford,  where  he  pur- 
sued Oriental  studies,  and  took  the  Sanskrit 
scholarihip  in  1840  and  a  Hebrew  scholarship 
in  1843.  .After  his  ordination  he  «prnt  three 
years  in  pastoral  work  at  Crendon,  Lmig  Win- 
I'heriiirn,  and  rii.iiMr,  tliiii  iMi.iiiir  classical  mas- 
ter at  tiie  Kilinhurph  .Academy  and  later  preached 
nl'^  at  Trinity  Chapel.  In  1853  he  went  tO 
London  as  head  master  of  the  Kensinaton  pro- 
prietary schnot.  and  pursued  his  fnvorfte  Orien- 
tnl  'studies  nt  the  British  Musmn.  Tn  1857  he 
bccanic  sublibrarian  at  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  here  he  began  hi>*  great  work,  the  Thrxaurua 
%riaru«,  the  first  part  of  which  waa  published 
in  18fl9.  From  18(55  to  -^870  he  was  rrgiuA  pro- 
f«  >;-nr  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  in  1800  he  de- 
livcnd  the  Bainpton  lictures.  piihlisbcil  as 
I'rophirtf  a  I'rc filtration  for  f'hi'^l  '!<t''i.  In 
1870  he  became  JH;an  of  Canterbury.    His  iio^i- 
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tion  in  iht  Ctiarcli  was  one  of  sympathy  with 
the  evangelicals  and  his  (Hipuiurity  extended 
widely,  even  in  Non-Conforunst  bodies.  For  fif- 
teen years  be  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament 
revision  committee.  Ucsidea  the  Synac  lexicon 
and  tho  Bampton  lecturai,  he  published:  8. 
CffrilU  Ahmndrw  ArehhpUeopi  Commeniarii  in 
Luc<B  Evangelium  Qua  8up<Tsunt  S yriace  {IS68)  ; 
Saint  CyriVa  Commentary  on  Saint  Luh^M  009- 
pel,  in  English  (  isr)'.i)  ,  '//.<•  Third  Part  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Ui»iory  of  John,  Bishop  of  Ephe- 
Sits,  now  first  Tratuilatcd  from  the  Original 
Syriae  (18t(0) ;  Catalog*  Codicwn  MoHUteriptO' 
rum  BibKotheca  BoiMana  Para  Semfa,  Codicet 
Syrinros,  Car,sh\ni\(-ox.  }frnd(t08  Completrna.  nnd 
ooDimentaries  on  Daniel,  Jeremiah,  {jamucl,  and 
Qeneds. 

PAYSANDTS",  i.i'saii-doo'.  A  port  of  T*ru- 
guay,  situated  on  the  Urugviaj-  River,  170  miles 
north  of  Buenos  Ayres  (Waji:  V  rujruay,  F  10). 
The  city  has  handaome  public  building*,  a  good 
Bjfftem  of  public  schools,  a  library,  and  several 
fsiiriitific  nnd  benevolent  pnciit us.  Its  princi- 
pal uiduiilry  is  the  preservation  of  l>(>»f  tOr  tlie 
foreign  market,  especially  ox  innixiu  s,  to  a  hraiui 
of  ivhich  it  Btves  its  name.  It  has  regular  com- 
munication oy  steamer  with  Buenos  Ayrea  and 
Moiitf'vrdco  nnd  i«i  the  station  of  a  I'liitfil  States 
cuumifjcial  aguit.  The  city  is  the  la^^,'.■^'t  in  tlie 
country  next  to  Montevideo,  iuid  liad  a  popula- 
tion in  1808  of  26,000.  PayMiiidu  was  founded 
in  1782.  It  has  played  an  important  pari  in  the 
civil  nn  !  for fi^n  wars  of  the  Koptiblic. 

PAYSANS,  pA'aftK',  Les  (Fr.,  The  PeasAntH). 
A  gloomy  tale  ijy  Balsac  (1844),  of  which  only 
the  first  part  appeared  before  his  death.  In  it 
he  traces  the  efTect  produced  on  economie  condi> 
tions  by  the  transfer  of  land  ow nersliip  to  the 
peasant  class,  brought  ab<iut  by  the  revolutions 
of  1789  and  1830,  and  the  despoiling  of  the  peas- 
ants in  turn  by  tlie  shrewd  bourgeois.  The 
stroiqrMt  chaTseter  is  the  usurer  Kigou,  wlio  b 
(l<'pi>'to(l  n  scheming,  silsiit,  and  finally  ra^ 
cessful  sharper. 

PAY'SON,  Rdwaid  (I793-Ide7).  A  Cottgtre* 

gatinnal  minister.  Tic  \va«!  horn  at  Kindpc  X. 
H.;  graduated  at  Harvard  (  nlh'ge  in  1803:  stud- 
ied tteologj'  with  his  father.  Ibe  Rev.  8eth  Pay- 
ami,  pastor  at  Rindge;  and  from  1807  till  his 
death  was  pastor  of  the  Coagresational  Church 
at  Portland,  Maine.  His  sennons,  published  at 
varitiu.s  times,  were  much  read  and  gave  him  a 
wide  reputation.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished with  a  memoir  by  Asa  Cummings  (3  vols., 
PhiUdelphia,  1859). 

PAYTA,  pi'ta.  A  seaport  of  Xortliern  Peni. 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  south  of  Cape 
Blanco  (Map:  Peru.  AG).  It  is  a  wretched 
vilia^'e  of  4000  or  TiOOO  inhabitants,  but  as  a 
port  it  i?*  the  second  in  importance  in  the  coun- 
ir\,  and  the  harl>or  i<*  one  »)f  tln'  I'e^^t  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  connected  by  mil  with  Puira, 
the  capital  of  the  depiirttnent.  and  has  an 
important  trade  with  Guayaquil,  the  exports 
amountini?  to  over  $2,500,000  annually.  The 
chief  exports  are  cotton,  tfi'mrrn.  f'lnnnm  hats, 
hides,  and  i*alt.  The  town  lias  u  Lniteil  States 
consular  agency. 

PAZ.  iKv-.  T.A.  Tlie  n.imo  of  several  plaoei  In 
Spanish  America.    See  La  Paz. 


PAZ,  path,  £»aiQUKz  UB.  A  Spanish  drsMr 
tist,  commonly  called  Bnriqnea  Gomes  (q.T.). 

FAZANO,  p&-alnd',  or  FAZENOl   Bee  Pai- 

1.AM  l,.v^t  r\(.K  AXiJ  LrrKKAi  I  Jt>:. 

PAZMAIjy,  i»ji7.'inii  ny",  1'kikb  ( lilU  I'm!  |. 
An  Hun^'arian  earilinal  ami  author.  He  was  born 
at  (jrosswurdein  ot  i'rutestant  par^ts,  but  went 
over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  168),  ssd 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  an  ardent 
Catholic  and  carried  on  almost  Nin;^!.  handed  the 
work  of  the  Couiiter-Ueforniat  ion  in  Hungnrr. 
In  162U  Urban  Vill.  made  him  carduiai.  For 
Catholic  education  in  Hungaiy  he  did  much  by 
tha  foundation  of  the  Paananenm  (1823)  ia 
Vfenua  and  of  several  other  schools.  His  fsdh 
lishcd  works  were  edited  by  P-oi^nfir  (Pni!;ip.-t, 
1894  et  seq. ).  Consult  ScbwKk«;r,  I'tter  l'«s- 
fliday  (Cologne,  1888). 

PAZ  SOLDAn,  pa-*  s.M  diln'.  Mawa.no  Ft 
UPE  (1821-8G).    A  Peruvian  hi.-loriaii  and  jpk>c- 
rapher.    He  was  born  in  Arequipa,  studml  In 
there  and  at  Lima,  and  practiced  in  bulb  citjev 
He  held  high  judicial  ofiice-~  in  Lima,  and  \«a> 
sent  to  the  United  States  ia  1853  to  report  w 
penal  systems.    This  mission  resnlted  in  tbc 
foundation  of  u  detective  liunan  in  Peru  and  of 
great  improvements  in  the  priiMms  of  the  coun 
try.    Paz  Sold&n  held  for  many  years  the  jio^t 
of  director  of  public  works,   iie  wrote:  Atl» 
geogrifieo  dtH  Per4  (180l>;  Stsforia  iet  M 
inde}h>i<I{tnte     (1866):    Tiircionnrio  g'-m^nfif 
estaiiinltco  del  Feru  (1877)  ;  and  Huttuna  <i>  k 
Qwrra  del  Padfioo  (1884). 

PEA  (modem  singular  of  pease,  AS.  pi»e, 
piosc,  pea,  from  Lat.  pisum,  Gk.  wlfot,  pi»ot, 
ulcov,  jnson,  pea),  Pisum.  A  genus  of  pl«ntr« 
of  the  natural  order  Leguminosc  The  common 
pea  or  garden  pea  (P&um  taiivum}  and  t Ik- 
field  pea  {Pitum  arvensel  ase  nntlTes  of  tb* 
south  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  They  are  both 
climbing  annuals,  with  pinnate  leave...  ov.itc  l<.if 
lets,  and  branching  tendrils  iu  place  oi  a  it  r 
minal  leaflet.  Peas  have  been  cultivated  in  the 
East  from  time  immemorial,  and  were  apparestij 
introduced  into  Europe  very  early  in  the  Midd^ 
Af^c^.  Their  cultivation  extends  from  warm  eU* 
inate^,  as  India,  to  the  cooler  reijions  of  the 
>iirtli.  The  seeds  of  the  garden  ]H-n  are  u<«ed  for 
culiuiiry  purposes  both  in  a  green  an  1  ui  a  rip*" 
state.  There  are  two  main  typn--  of  j:arden  p««*. 
those  having  smooth  round  seeds,  and  those  witb 
wrinkled  seed.  The  former  are  the  earlier  aai 
hardier.  The  wrinkled  varieties  are  liettcr  in 
quality.  Some  varieties  have  edible  podv  Tln' 
green  succulent  pods  of  these  are  eaten  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  green  beans.  Thes^  an* 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Knrope  asd 
ofTcrcd  by  seedsmen  in  .\merira,  Init  are  sot 
popular.  There  are  innumerable  varHlies  h^'h 
of  the  field  in  a  and  of  the  garden  pea.  Some  f>i 
the  latter  have  long  stems,  and  requite  fur  tWir 
support  stakes  of  six  or  eight  feet  in  heifcht; 
others  are  of  humbler  growth;  and  certain  dwsrf 
kinds,  preferred  as  most  convenient  in  many  ftr- 
<len<.  su<  eeed  very  well  without  -taike^.  TV 
largi'st  kinds  are  sown  in  rows  about  four  ff*t 
apart.  A  «al«I«Oiai  soil  is  desirable,  but  f*^\ 
crops  are  aceured  on  almost  aiiy  good  wheat  cr 
maise  soil.  Tieaa  are  enltivntod  to  a  eonsideraMr 
extent  as  a  field  crop  in  the  Northern  T't  tt*d 
States  and  Canada,  and  both  the  grain  sad 
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straw  STB  incd  in  fifdin;:  stock.  Tlic  plant  with- 
stands light  frosiU,  aaii  m»y  therefore  be  (frown 
as  early  in  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 
Semi'dwarf  varietie*  are  praferred  for  Add  cul* 
tuTC,  sinoe  thty  lodge  Ioh  and  the  crop  is  more 
easily  har»f<tnl. 

A  plant  found  on  twnie  part>»  of  the  shores 
of  Gnat  Britain,  as  well  as  of  Continental 
Europe  and  Noitli  Aawrica,  known  as  ttie  sea 
pea,  nas  been  commonly  referred  to  the  i^us 
IMiuni.  iin<l  called  Piaum  maritimttm,  although 
botnnists  iii>\\  >,'i  iit'rally  refer  it  to  Lathyrus.  It 
much  rcsciiihlcM  the  common  pea;  has  large  red- 
dish or  purple  flowers  on  many- flowered  stalks; 
and  its  seeds  have  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste. 
The  other  species  of  Pisuui  are  few.  But  the 
name  pea  is  often  given  to  species  of  other  papil- 
ionacetnis  iroruTii.  IIm  -v.ii-t  poa  (q.v.)  and 
everlasting  p<H  arc  HiH<iCf>  of  Lathyrus.  Tlie 
chick  pea  (q.v.)  is  a  species  of  Cicer. 

Food  Ayo  FKBDiifO  Value.  Both  green  and 
dried  peas  are  much  used  as  articles  of  diet.  Hie 
shelled  green  oea  has  the  follnwiag  average  per- 
centage composition;  water,  74.6;  pfbtein,  7.0; 
fat,  0.5;  total  carbohydrates,  18.9;  and  aab,  1.0. 
Dried  peaa  have  the  following  pBxoenteaB  oom* 
position:  water,  9.5;  protein.  €t.9t  f*t,  total 
purhohvdratrs.  02.0:  and  ash.  2.9.  Pried  pen-' 
iiri'  UHcd  for  .sou|>»  and  piin'cs,  cooked  in  other 
wavH,  niid  .'Sometimes  Imkod  like  beans.  They 
are'  rich  in  protein,  and,  being  readily  dig^ted 
if  eooked  soft,  are  a  valuable  food.  As  food, 
green  penm  nrf  espofinlly  priwd  for  ihch  deli- 
cate flavor,  which  is  i itained  when  tlicy  are 
pro|)crly  canned.  Thi-  varieties  wilh  eilihU-  ptxls 
(pods  and  seeds)  have  the  fullowinfj  pvrteutage 
composition:  water,  81.8;  protein,  ;{.4;  fat,  0.4; 
total  earbolurdrates,  13.7 ;  ash,  OJ.  Fea  meal  .is 
too  sodden  to  lie  fed  alone,  and  shontd  always 
Ik'  rni.xed  with  hran,  irrouiiil  oats,  or  corn  nioal. 
Fed  vines  have  the  following  pere^-utage  com- 
position: water,  15.0;  protein,  13.7;  fat.  2.3;  ni- 
trogen-free extract,  37.0;  crude  fibre,  24.7;  and 
aah,  6.7.  In  Northern  regions  peaa,  eapeeialty 
when  i,'rot>nd,  replace  corn  tn  some  extent,  and, 
on  ;ircmint  of  the  lar<:c  ainoimt  of  protein  they 
contain,  have  a  hifrh  feeiliii;;  %aliii\   S'C  Vr.\  Tn- 

SBCTS.  See  Plates  of  Flowebs;  Useful 
Lboumbs. 

PEA'BODY.  A  town,  inclnding  several  vil- 
lages, in  Essex  County,  Mass.,  two  miles  west 
of  Salem;  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
(Mnp:  Massachusetts,  F  2).  It  has  the  Pea- 
body  Institute,  with  a  library  of  37,000  volumes, 
f.stahlished  in  18.')2  by  <  leorKe  Peabody,  and  the 
Eben  Dale  Button  Reference  Library.  There  is 
a  public  park  (Emerson).  The  E.Hsex  County 
Agricultnral  Society  is  permanently  established 
In  Peabody.  The  eity  is  a  mannfacturiniDr  centre 
of  consideraMe  importance,  its  prodiiets  ineind 
ing  leather,  niorocen.  slides,  gloves,  leather  work- 
ing machinery,  thernioineters.  electrical  sup- 
plies, n>arine  liHnh\are.  j,diie.  etc.  The  go%'ern- 
ment  is  administered  hy  town  meetings.  There 
are  munici|ial  water-works  and  a  mtUlicipal 
electric  liuht  jdant.  First  a  part  of  f^laTm  and 
then  of  Danvers.  Peahixly  Iteeanie  a  •^■parate 
town  under  the  name  of  South  Danvers  in  1855. 
In  1868  its  present  name  wa.s  adopted  in  honor 
of  George  Peabody,  who  was  bom  here  and  lived 
her*  for  some  years.  Foputatiott,  fai  ISM,  10,156; 
in  1900,  11,S23. 


PEABODY,  A.VDRKW  Prk-stox  (1811  03).  A 
Unitarian  clerg>-man.  He  was  bom  at  Beverly, 
Mass..  graduated  at  Harvard  eoUcge  in  1826, 
studied  in  the  divimty  aehool»  ftnd  wm  tutor  in 
matlienwtfcs  there'.  In  16^  n«  was  settled  over 
a  I'nitarian  cliurch  in  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  where 
he  reumined  till  istii),  wltcu  he  became  Plummer 
professor  of  Christian  morals  and  chaplain  of 
Harvard  University,  retaining  this  position  till 
1861.  He  edited  the  Jforth  Amenoow  Review 
(1854-63).  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
Lecturer  on  Christian  Doctrine  (1844);  Remi- 
nigcencea  of  Europcnn  Travel  (1868)  ;  Manual  of 
JJoral  Philoaophy  (1873);  Chritiianity  and 
Science  (1874;  new  ed.  1890);  Christian  Belief 
and  Life  (1876);  Moral  Philoaophv  (1887); 
Hanerd  SeminUemceB  (1888) ;  Harvard  Oradu- 
rttea  Whom  I  Ilnrp  Kmnm  {Xt^wO).  Consult  the 
memorial  .sermon  by  .lames  Dc  Normandie  (Bos- 
ton, 18! 

PBAB0S7,  den.  HoBan  (1865>-).  An 
American  meehanieal  enfifiiMer,  bom  fn  Burlin;^ 

ton,  Vt.  ITe  praduated  in  the  department  of 
mechanical  engineering  at  the  Massaehnsett.s  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  1877,  and  in  I8'J3  be- 
came professor  of  marine  engineering  and  naval 
architeetnre  there.  In  the  interval  he  had  been 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Sapporo  Im- 
perial Agricultural  College  of  Japan  (1878), 
and  assistant  professor  oi  mechanical  engineer- 
ing in  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  of  steam 
engineering  in  the  Boston  Institute.  His  publi* 
cations  include:  Tkermodj/namiee  of  the  oteam 
Engine  (1889) ;  Foleo  Oeor  for  Bteam  EnginM 
(1892)  ;  Steam  Boilera  (with  Miller,  1807)  ;  and 
Manual  of  Steam  Engine  Indicator  (1900). 

PEABODY,  Elizabeth  Palmeb  (1804-94). 
An  AmoiieMi  educator,  bom  at  Billerica,  Ubm. 
She  was  for  a  time  eonnected  with  the  school  of 

Amos  Broiisnn  Aleott.  in  Boston,  of  which  nhe 
wrote  an  account  entitled  A  Record  of  Mr. 
Alcott'a  School  (3d  ed.  1874);  but  lat«r  she 
came  under  the  influence  of  Friedrich  Frtibel 
(q.v.)  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  intro- 
ducing the  kindergarten  system  into  the  United 
States.  She  published  a  number  of  works,  in- 
cluding: Crimea  of  Ihr  ll'/usc  of  Austria 
(1852);  Kindergarten  Culture  (1S70);  Kinder- 
garten in  Italy    (1872);   I'tminiscmois  of  Dr. 

{fhanninff  (1880);  and  Letter*  to  Kindergart' 
nere  (1880). 

PEABODY,  EniKAiM  (1807  56).  A  Unitarian 
divine.  He  wa^  horn  at  WUton,  X.  H.;  gradu* 
ated  at  Bowdoin  ('(dicge  18S7,  and  at  ^e  Har* 
vard  Divinity  School  1830;  was  settled  over  a 
Unitarian  church  in  New  Bedford  (1838-46), 
when  he  Ix-eanie  pastor  of  Kin;;'s  Chapel,  lV)s- 
ton,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Boston  Providence  Society. 
His  sermons,  with  a  memoir,  appeared  in  Boston 
In  I8S7,  and  a  selection  from  his  writings  in 
185S  entitled  Chriftlinn  Dni/a  and  Thoufjht/t. 

PEABODY,  Fba.ncis  Gkkk.xwooo  (1847—). 
An  American  clergyman  and  theologian,  born 
in  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1869, 
and  in  divlnify  tntee  years  lattr,  was  pastor  of 

the  Fir^t  Pnrish  Chnrrh  in  Cambridge,  Ma.ss., 
from  1H74  until  1881.  whrn  he  l»erame  Parkman 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Harv.ud  Divinity 
School.  Five  years  aftrnvards  he  was  appointed 
Plummer  professor  of  Christ  inn  morals  at  liar* 
vnrd  Untvenity.    His  publications  indudet 
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Short  Addretsea  to  Young  Men  on  Personal  Re- 
ligicn  (1806)  ;  Afternoons  in  (he  College  ChapH 
( 1898) ;  and  Je9u9  Chritt  aiMt  lAe  Boeial  QuM- 

tion  (1900). 

nABODY,  Gfx>BGE  (1795-1869).  An  Ameri- 
ean  merchant  and  philanthropiat,  bom  Febntaiy 
18,  1788,  in  a  parish  of  DuiTeni,  Mm*.  (no«r 

known  Peahodyl  D"|icndcnt  upon  liirns.rlf 
fur  h>ii])|>urt,  lie  wfiit  at  the  age  of  sixtcfii  or 
sr\  t  iitt  <  ii  to  <  Ji  tjrpetown,  1).  C,  wlirro.  in  1S13, 
lit-  Ixi'iinio  nssnriated  with  Eiisba  Riggs,  a 
wholenalc  dry  goods  merchant  in  Georgetown. 
Twice  duriog  the  War  of  1812  he  wa«  a  volun- 
teer in  the  defense  of  hi»  country.  The  firm 
removed  to  nallimore  in  1815,  and  afterwards 
established  branches  in  New  York  and  Thila- 
delphia.  In  1829  Peabody  bocitine  the  head  of 
the  firm  and  continued  to  reside  in  Baltimore 
during  the  next  few  years.  In  1835.  as  one  of 
three  coninnssioncrs  of  the  State  of  Marjdand, 
he  negotiated  in  London  u  loan  of  $8,000,000 
nnd  dci'linod  to  receive  the  larjze  eoninii-^sion  to 
which  he  w&n  entitled.  Ijitcr  (retaining  a 
branch  in  Baltimore)  he  founded  the  house  of 
Qeotge  Peabody  and  Company  in  London,  and 
tiMM  he  remained  until  his  death.  During  kii 
long  absence  from  the  United  States  he  main- 
tained the  liveliest  interest  in  hi«  native  land. 
This  was  shown  by  a  lil)er!il  ;^ift  to  jiromotc  the 
American  exhibit  in  the  World's  Fair  of  1851; 
by  a  eontribntion  for  the  lecond  Kune  expedition 
to  the  Arctic  seas;  and  bv  a  scries  of  banqueta 
on  Independence  Day,  whi<-h  were  attended  not 
only  l)y  liis  c uiuitrynicn,  but  by  Englishmen  of 
olbc'ial  rank,  and  of  uUier  di.-^tiuctions.  During 
tlic  latter  years  of  liis  life  his  gifts  increased 
in  amount  and  were  devoted  to  a  great  variety 
of  purposn.  To  bis  native  place  he  gave  about 
$200,000  to  found  the  Peabody  Institute  and 
Library,  and  to  North  Danvers  $50,000  for  a 
like  institution.  To  the  publication  funds  of 
the  Massachu!4ctl!»  Historical  Society  and  the 
Haiyland  Historical  Society  lie  contributed  $20,- 
000  each,  and  to  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  8a1em,  Ifasa.,  $140,000.  To  Har- 
vard and  to  Vale  he  pave  $150,000  each,  for  the 
establishment  in  Cambridge  of  a  museum  of 
ar<  lia-olo;jy,  ,uid  in  New  Haven  of  a  nni--euin  of 
natural  history.  Phillips  Academy  at  Andovcr, 
and  Kenyon  College,  in  Ohio,  received  $25,000 
each.  During  the  C  ivil  War  he  gave  $10,000  to 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  Three 
other  gifts  trnnscendcd  those  which  we  have 
already  named.  As  a  token  of  affection  to  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  where  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  fortune,  he  gave  more  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter  of  dollars  to  found  the  Peabody  Ineti- 
ttite,  which  coinprist'-j  a  library,  an  art  gallery, 
a  coiist-rvatory  of  niusie.  and  arrangements  for 
the  deliiety  nf  jniMir  lrrtLiie>-  atpl  for  tlie  hr 
sf<»\vjil  I'vi/f-i  in  the  public  scliools.  To  the 
city  nf  1  M'li  ri  he  f;ave  two  and  a  half  niil- 
liojis  uf  dollars  for  the  construction  of  lodging 
houses~-a  fund  which  has  since  inemised  ^or- 
nunisly.  To  a  scpiiraf.  li.  ir!.  km  un  ns  the 
Trustees  of  the  IVabodv  KJuiatKujul  Fund,  he 
gave  more  tli.ni  >:i.(KK>.(M>0  to  promote  e<ltieatiun 
in  the  SoTitli.  rn  Stati-a.  This  i.s  pcrhnps  the 
most  inihiLtiti  il  of  all  his  gifts.  Su' h  uamifi- 
ceooe,  then  without  parallel,  brought  him  grati- 
tude and  hnnnr  fmm  Rngland  and  the  t  nlted 
States.  Thi'  fjiii  <  ri  nTni  il  to  make  hini  a  fparo 
net,  or  to  give  him  the  Grand  Croisb  of  the  Kuth; 


but  he  declined  iioih  honors,  and  expreued  t 
pralerence  for  a  letter  from  the  Queen,  which  ht 
presently  received  and  placed  in  t'ac  Institute  at 
l)anvers.  <'on;;res«  caused  a  gold  medal  to  he 
struck  in  acknriwled^nnent  of  his  ^'ift-  for  elu 
cation,  which  had  aggregated  al>out  i::7.(KMi,(Mm 
Oxford  made  him  a  D.C.L.  in  18G7. 

George  Peabody  wm  never  married.  Bis  death 
occurred  in  Loodon,  November  4,  IMO.  Hii 
hody  was  brought  to  the  United  States  by 
H.M.S.  Monarch,  convoyed  by  a  French  and  an 
.Vnierieaii  \i'ss<d.  and  reeei\eil  by  an  Ani-mnn 
st|uailroa.  Many  eulogies  were  deliverwi.  of 
^^llieh  the  most  important  are  thow  of  Robert 
C.  Winthrop  (Boaton,  1870),  S.  T.  Wallie  (Bal- 
timore, 1870).  ^ward  Everett  {Oraiima,  vol 
iii.,  Boston,  1860),  .nrtil  IT.  W.  Foote  ( Ho^ton. 
1809).  A  biography  Jias  ai^o  Ut  u  published  by 
Phoebe  A.  Hanaford  (Boston.  1870),  and  o  Bnrf 
Sketch  by  J.  L.  M.  Curry  (Cambridge,  1898).  \ 
bronm  statue  of  Peabody.  by  William  W.  Story, 
stands  near  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London  and  a 
replica  of  it  in  front  of  the  Peabody  InstHote  m 
Bait  inior^ 

PEABODY,,  Seuk  Hukabt  (1829-).  Aa 
American  educator,  bom  at  Bockingham, 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1852,  and  during  tlie  following  years  held  profc* 
■worships  of  mathematics.  pli>  sics.  and  enginwr 
ing  at  several  colleges.  From  1880  until  18!* I  Iw 
was  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
in  1803  was  chief  of  tbe  department  of  Itberil 
arts  at  the  World's  Colunihian  Exposition,  fti 
1899-1900  he  was  .-dit.ir  and  stati-ti.  i  in  of  the 
I'nited  State-,  Comuiission  to  the  I'iiris  Exprxi- 
ti(in,  and  in  1!>00  superintendent  of  the  division 
of  liberal  arts  at  the  Pan-American  Expedition. 
From  1892  to  1805  he  was  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Academy  of  Sciences,  and  from  1889  to 
1891  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Bdu* 
cation. 

PEABODY-BIBD  (named  from  the  P^tMf 
Glen  in  the  White  Mountains).  A  local  name  bi 

Xew  EnKl'»n<l  for  the  white  lliroatcil  sparrow 
{Zonotrichia  ulbicoUis) .  It  u  one  of  the  lnrc»*<t 
and  handsomest  sparrows  of  North  Aroerit^, 
second  in  aise  only  to  tbe  fox-colored  manw, 
from  which  it  differs  markedly  in  color.  The  pea- 
hody  bird  vnriegate<l  brown,  black,  and  while 
above,  (lear  ;:ray  l)enenlh,  with  a  pure  white 
thro«t.  an<i  jirominent  blark,  white,  an!  yelli* 
striiMJS  on  the  head.  It  brifds  from  nerthem 
Michigan  and  New  England  nortliwanl  t  '  fjibra- 
dor,  and  vrintem  from  New  England  to  Flortia. 
It  fa  most  remarkable  for  Its  very  agmaUe. 
thoU;;h  brief,  soni.',  eoii-int in;:  of  two  l.iw  !«>fl 
notes  follovve*!  by  a  tluiec  ripcatcd  tripli  note 
clearly  whistled.  In  Massachusetts  it  u- nl^ 
interpreted  as  / — /,  Pea-bod-y.  Pea-body.  /'<'«• 
hod-y :  in  -Maine,  .1//  day,  vhit-tU-ing,  \rhii  lle- 
infj,  irhit-tle-ing;  is  Canada,  fiice-cvt  Oan-ff-ds. 
Can-a-da,  Con-c-da. 

FXABODY  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHEBfl- 

A  coeducational  training  school  iu  Nashville. 
Tenn..  founded  in  1875  through  a  benefacthm  of 
.(Mill  01)0  by  (teorge  Peal>o.ly.  jdanncd  to  footer 
the  <au>e  of  intellectual  develonmcnt  in  lis* 
South.  Dr.  liamas  Scars,  presi«ient  of  Brown 
Vniveraity.  became  the  agent  for  putting  th« 
plan  Into  practical  operation,  and  soon 
I  tie  n>- -essity  of  establish  in i,'  a  oi  iTle;^  for  tw 
hpecillc  purpose  of  training  tcscliers  for  tb( 
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ptiMIo  W'liools.  Xashvillo  \vn«  splct  Icil  :\n  the 
most  favorable  location,  and  upon  t!u>  offer  of 
the  tntsteea  the  buildings  ami  endow  nu  nt  uf  the 
L'ni\'ersity  of  Nashville  wore  aetfpletl  as  a 
foundation.  The  colk')^  wan  npeneti  with  thir- 
teen aiudento,  under  the  pre«id«n«7  of  Dr.  Eben 
8.  Steanu,  who  wtm  Aueeeeded  in  1887  by  Dr. 
William  II.  Payni-.  .Tames*  Davis  Porter  l>i  l  aiiio 
president  in  lOul.  The  development  of  Uie  ia- 
Btitiition  has  been  rapid,  a*  hlmun  liy  the  in- 
crease in  students  from  178  in  ISSl  to  «i07  in 
15KM,  when  there  were  30  instructors.  The  degree 
of  licentiate  of  instruction  in  conferred  by  the 
colle>fe,  and  makes  the  holder  eligible  without 
examination  for  any  trarliin;;  position  in  the 
State.  Tlic  university  confers  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  master  of  arti^,  sciences,  and  let 
tcrs.  The  college  is  sttpported  by  the  State,  the 
Universitjr  of  N«shvt|]c»  and  the  Poabodj 
Board,  whii  h  in.iinlaina  nearly  two  hundn'd 
scholarships,  distributed  by  th«'  general  agent  of 
the  Pea  body  Fund.  The  holder  of  a  scholarship, 
which  is  good  for  two  consecutive  years,  re- 
reives  |I0O  per  year,  and  railroad  fare  to  Nash- 
ville  and  return.  The  collegB  is  equipped  with 
iroll-arranowl  studios,  laboratories,  a  gj-mna- 
sium.  ni:  1  i  lilirar}'  containing,  in  llto:!,  iO.OOO 
voliinK  ■!  1  111'  Winthrop  Model  Si'lwol  alfords 
opportiniity  to  tiit;  students  to  observe  method'* 

of  teaching  in  actual  application.  In  1902  the 
building  and  grounds  were  Tslued  at  $200,000, 

and  the  income  was  abftit  S'^n.ndO. 

FEABODY   EDUCATIONAIi    FUND.  A 

fund  founded  in  1867  l»y  George  Peabody  (q.v. ) 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  "intellectual,  moral, 
and  industrial  edueatlon  in  the  meet  destitute 

portion  nf  the  Southern  St.ntf^."  Tlu-  ^nft  of 
foundation  eunsintitl  rtf  sci  uritii  to  the  value 
of  $2,100,000,  of  which  *1,1<h),ikm>  were  in  Mis- 
si«<»ippi  State  bonds,  afterwanis  repudiated.  In 
lSt;;i  an  additional  $1,000,000  was  j;iven  by  Mr. 
Peabody,  with  $384,000  of  Florida  bonds,  also 
repudiated  later.  The  trustees,  ehosen  from  tba 
most  priiiiutK'iit  puMic  im-n  in  flic  t'nited  States, 
had  authority  to  expend  forty  pir  cent,  of  the 
principal  during  the  first  two  years,  after  which 
the  amount  was  to  remain  unchanged  for  thir^ 
years,  when  the  fund  might  be  used  and  dis- 
tributed for  educational  purposes.  Tlic  main 
purpose  of  the  fund  was  to  aici  elementary  edu- 
cation, and  that  by  strengthening  existing 
tchoiils  rather  than  by  founding  new  ones.  Only 
sehools  having  an  attendance  of  more  than  100 
and  a  school  period  of  ten  mootha  were  to  be 
aided.  To  sueh  sehools  $300  was  to  be  given; 
to  those  having  an  atti  tidinn  i-  of  2or\,  $i)00  was 
given;  and  to  those  haviu<,r  an  alliiulance  of  300, 
iiKMiO  was  ;xivon.  All  ■jrants  were  made  on  oondi 
tion  that  the  district  contributed  twice  as  niui  h  as 
the  Pealwdy  Board,  and  in  all  eases  thi'  hoard 
worked  in  unison  with  State  and  local  school 
authorities.  Especial  attention  was  given  to  the 
snp[)ort  of  iiornial  ~<lionl*.  particularly  those  on 
itid<  jM  iKli  tit  fuundatioiiH.  Scholarships  were 
;:'r:int(d  In  numerous  students  of  $200  in  value, 
later  of  *UX)  and  traveling  expenses.  In  1S75 
the  Peabody  N'otmal  School  was  established  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  annual  distribution 
of  the  products  of  the  funds  averages  shottt 
$75,000  per  y<;ir.  :iiid  in  the  thirty  viar-  of 
the  Fund,  terminating  in  180S.  a  total  uS  uiun* 
than  $2,500,000  was  distributed.  The  States 
benefited   were   Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 


Georgia,  Louisiana,  ^lississippi,  N'ortli  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Tcnnesscf,  \  irginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 

Consult:  Reports  of  the  l'ml*ody  Educational 
Fund  (1807  to  date),  and  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry*a 
Biaiory  of  Peabody  Educf^ional  Fund  (Gam> 
bridge,  Iklasa.,  1890). 

PEACE  (OF.  /;(ii".v,  /«/f,~,  Fr.  pulx,  from  Lat. 
pax,  peace;  couutctcd  with  paityerv,  Ijl*.  jr^yi- 
vat,  pCgnynai,  to  fasten,  Skt.  paia,  l)ond,  and 
perhaps  with  Goth.,  OUG.  /4Aan»  AS.  fUn^  Ger. 
fangtn,  to  seise,  take).  In  law,  in  a  general 
sense,  tin  itit  rn;:!  good  order  of  a  connnunity 
that  is  viiii.ii.d  the  commission  of  offenses 
ttj.'ain^t  till-  law.  Tliis  ;^'cnt-ral  scum-  is  cxprcssod 
in  i^n;.'laii(l  by  the  phrattu  the  'King's  peace,'  and 
ill  the  Ltiited  States  it  is  eommonly  eaOed  the 
'peace  of  the  State  or  Commonwealth.'  It  is 
also  sometimes  called  the  'public  peace.'  Origi- 
nally till-  expression  'the  King's  peace'  was  used 
in  a  narrower  sen.se  with  reference  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  King's  house,  or  to  tlu-  s]><  (  ial  pro- 
tection of  the  King's  servants,  or  those  to  whom 
be  had  accorded  the  same  protection. 

This  general  good  order  or  peace  was  in  the 
earlier  days  protected  only  by  the  hundred  court 
and  tiio  caldornn  ii  ;  but  the  prc-f-nt  S|).'rial 
pl  ace  oiltc-er.s  are  the  conservators  of  the  peace 
tin  England),  justioea  of  the  peace,  constables, 
and  sheriffs  (qq.v.). 

Offenses  i^inst  the  public  peactf  are  criminal 
ofTenses,  also  known  as  breaches  of  the  peace,  the 
wrongfulness  of  which  consists  citlur  in  an  act 
by  ihc  ollVnilcr  wliicli  i--  an  actual  disturbance 
of  public  peace  and  order,  as  in  tiie  case  of 
riot  or  affray,  or  an  act  which  is  a  constructine 
rather  than  an  actual  disturbance  of  the  peace 
in  that  it  has  a  tendency  only  to  cause  publiff 
disturbancp  nr  disorder,  «s  unlawful  assembly, 
or  seditious  libel. 

The  more  common  forms  of  offenses  against  the 
peace  are  riot,  affray,  forcible  entry  and  detain- 
er, unlawful  a.ssembly,  challenge  to  fight,  and 
seditious  liltel.  In  addition  to  tliese  well-defined 
offenses,  there  are  other  offenses  against  the 
peace,  having'  no  specific  name,  which  are  pun- 
itoluible  as  uiisdeineunors.  Thus,  in  some  States 
the  malicious  killing  of  another's  horsH-  an<l  the 
causing  of  a  disturbance  in  the  home  of  another 
have  hem  held  to  be  offenses  against  the  peace. 

FnrciMo  entry  and  detainer  is  strictly  not  an 
ntTcn-c  at  coniinon  law.  It  was  made  60,  how- 
ever, by  an  early  Knglish  statute,  OHd  is  HOW 
regarded  as  a  common-law  offense. 

Seditious  libel  is  an  offense  against  the  peace 
as  tending  direetly  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  hy 
giving  affront  to  public  opinion,  as  by  libeni 
\iliiyiiiu'  ofTlcers  of  the  (tovernnicnt .  tbe  courts 
of  justice,  or  even  the  sovereign  or  thief  officers 
of  a  foreign  government. 

Ordinary  libels  are  also  sometimes  classified 
•a  offrases  against  the  publie  peace,  hut  th^r 
are  more  properly  con>idered  as  an  independent 
class  of  offcns«-s.  (^onsult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  uridrr  (d\sr\i;ii  :  T.wv,  CrimixaL; 
also  Ind4r\vick,  i  h€  kimi's  I'racc  (Ixindon, 
18!K'>>  ;  Pollock,  The  Kinn's  Pi  ace ;  Pollock  and 
Maitland.  Ui»lory  of  English  Law  (2d  ed.,  Lon< 
don  and  Boston,  18M).  See  AmAXx  BnBACH 
^nf  til,  Peace)  ;  FoRriRtr  FsTRY  AND  DetaHIEB; 
iu.xsiAia      .It  STICK  OF  tuk.  PtACE,  etc, 

PEACE  CONnBXirOK   See  HaoCT  PkAOt 
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PIACE  CONVSNTIOV.  The  luune  giren  to 
ft  «onvaitioii  held  in  Wiwhington,  on  the  invita- 

tioD  of  Virginia,  in  Fehmniy.  18()1.  just  before 
the  outbrmk  of  the  Civil  War,  for  tht  jiurpo^e  of 
arrangin;:  ;i  |>iac.  ful  settlement  of  the  dilliciilties 
lietween  the  North  and  the  South.  Fourteen  ttm 
States  and  »even  slave  States  were  represented, 
and  e«ch  State  wa»  allowed  only  a  single  vote. 
Ex-President  Tyler  presided  over  the  convention. 
A  committee,  U(>on  \\  iii'  h  inch  of  the  twrnty-oiic 
States  was  represented,  8ubinitted  a  report,  which 
wai  adopted,  recommending  the  adoption  of  cer- 
tain apeetfied  amendment*  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. Them  amendments  gnnimlly  favored  the 

South,  hut  wcro  luit  wholly  satisfactory  to  •■if her 
Bevtioii,  and  were  not  favorably  rect'ivt>d  by  cither 
House  of  CongresR.  A  number  of  prominent  po- 
litical leaders  ol  the  time  were  members  of  the 
oonTsntioB. 

PEACE  OF  GOD.  An  ultcmpt  of  the  Church 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century  and  early 
part  of  the  eleventh  century  to  do  away  with  pri- 
vate warfare.  Varions  synods  in  France  sotqght 
to  compel  |>ersons  who  Were  aeeustomed  to  bear 
arms  to  aLTcc  not  tn  usj»  them,  but  to  Fiihmit 
their  dilTrrmccs  to  the  judpment  of  rc^'ular 
tril)un!ils.  The  method  of  enforcing  these  decrees 
was  by  spiritual  penalties.  The  whole  scheme 
proved  a  failure,  partly  iK  caiise  the  noUcs  lovcd 
fighting  too  well,  partly  also  because  there  wera 
no  tribunals  suited  to  judge  differences  arising 
l>et\v<'en  the  nolih-s.  The  (  hiireh  thereupon  SUb* 
stituted  the  so-called  Truce  of  Uod  (q.v.). 

nULGB  BiVJUL  One  of  the  1ar|!est  tribu- 
taries of  the  Afnrkenzie  M"stem,  in  Western  Cana- 
da (Map:  Canada.  K  5).  It  rises  in  the  north 
C'ciitral  |>art  of  Uritish  Columbia,  nnil  llr)\vs  east 
through  the  KiH-ky  Mountains,  then  northeast 
through  Athabasca  Territory  until  it  joins  by 
■ereral  arms  the  Great  Slave  River  at  the  west* 
em  end  of  Lake  Athabasca.  Its  len^h  Is  about 
one  Ihoiisaml  miles,  but.  thou^-h  of  uavi^'alde 
depth  through  most  of  its  course,  it  is  obstructed 
by  a  number  of  rapids.  Its  vall^  is  fertile. 

PEACH  fOF.  pr^rhe.  Ft.  p^che.  It.  pettca, 
pcrsica,  from  Lat.  i/rrairum.  from  Ok.  nrpatKSv. 
pcrsikofi.  peai-h.  iieu.  sg.  of  IlffKr/KOf,  Pcrsiko^, 
Persian,  from  IhvKTff,  Perftis,  OPers.  Pdrsa,  Per- 
sia :  BO  called  because  the  first  peacht^  known 
to  the  Qteeks  came  from  Persia).  A  deciduous 
orchard  fruit  believed  to  have  originated  in  China, 
Mhere  it  has  been  cultivated  from  vcrv  remote 
titiKH.  It  was  early  introduced  into  Kuro|ie  by 
way  of  IVfiia,  hence  its  spi-cific  name,  Prunun 
Peirgiea  (order  Rosaces).  The  peach  is  a  small, 
much  branched  tree.  15  to  20  feet  high,  with 
InTiif'late  leave*,  triplicate  buds  usually  nt 
laih  node,  the  two  outer  of  which  are  flower 
buds  and  tlie  middle  one  a  leaf  bud.  and  flowers 
which  iisuany  blossom  iK'fore  the  leaves  ap- 
pear. The  fruit  is  a  druite,  varying  much  in 
size  and  color  ol  flesh  and  downy  skin.  Peaches 
have  been  variously  clflMtfied.  Popularly  they 
are  separated  into  two  fjrovips — clinji'-tnties  and 
fre<-»tones.  These  two  ela-ses  gradually  iiiirje 
into  each  other  in  tJie  difTerent  varietio'-.  ami 
even  the  same  variety  may  be  a  clingstone  or  a 
freestone  in  dilTerent  seaaons.  Price  has  classified 
the  nearly  300  varieties  of  peaches  grown  in 
North  America  into  the  following  five  races:  (1) 
IWn-To.  n  flat.  niediiuti-si/,e<l.  gn-eniKh  wliitc, 
very  early  {K>ach,  suited  for  coninicrciul  culture 


only  in  Florida  and  some  of  the  GoU  Stakak 
{2)  South  China  nee.    Rather  small,  ovsl, 

somewhat  flattened  fruit,  with  an  rxtendtsl  rt- 
curved  apex.  (3)  Spanish  ur  Indian  race.  Fruit 
late,  nearly  always  yellow,  with  a  hairy  down. 
(4J  North  China  race.  Fruit  laigSa  oni,  mink 
slishtljr  recurved  healc  (5)  The  Persian  rsee, 
WMch  includes  the  great  majority  of  large,  yel- 
low or  white  fleshed  varieties  grown  in  the  Korth- 
crii  I'liitetl  States.  t'ertain  -iiTu^oth  »kinn<>d 
|M'aebei»  are  popularly  called  nectarines.  Tier 
may  originate  as  seedlings  or  bud  varinti'  su 
('sports'),  and  may  be  propagated  ami  cultivatsd 
like  other  Tuietiee  uf  the  peach. 


In  America  pearhes  are  prown  in  orchards  like 
apples;  in  Kn^-land  and  Middle  Europe  they 
are  ustuilly  trnined  against  walls,  or  other 
protection,* cultivated  in  pots  and  under  glas*. 
The  tree  is  hardy,  withstanding  a  winter  t»» 
porature  of  — 12*°  to  — IS*  F.  Should  n  f-^' 
warm  days  o<cur  in  winter  and  the  fmit  hu:U 
start  into  growth,  they  may  1k>  ea-ily  kilici  at 
a  much  higher  temperature.  The  chief  diTnuttT 
in  peach-growing  arises  from  the  danger  from 
late  spring  frosts.  The  peach,  like  the  sbaosd, 
blossoms  early  unless  held  in  check  by  eo«l 
spring  Weather  or  some  artitieial  means;  1itt!>- 
there  is  often  more  difficulty  in  growing  peacbe* 
in  the  South  than  bi  the  Koru.  These  fseti 
tend  to  eonflne  the  ooaunereial  culture  of  peedMs 
to  particular  Toealitiea.  In  America  the  }ftaA 
reirion«?  include  certain  more  or  less  <ntitinuott» 
areas  from  Connect ieiit  to  CuNirgia,  tlie  ea^tera 
and  snutliern  shores  of  the  ( ;reat  Tjikes.  nr.i'h 
of  southern  Illinois,  parts  of  Missouri.  Ksnsts, 
and  eastern  Texas,  and  nearly  the  whole  ef  OUK 
fornia.  Of  these  different  peach  areas  the  meft 
widely  known  are  those  located  in  Marrland. 
Delaware,  (»e(»r<jia.  and  Mioliiiran. 

Peaches  are  propagated  from  »e^.  which 
usually  stratified  with  moist  sand  in  the  fall,  and 
left  expoaed  to  the  frecxing  and  thawing  of  wis- 
ter,  which  softens  and  cracks  the  pita,  in  spiiair 
the  pits  are  planted  6  to  8  inches  apart  in  row* 
w-ide  enouch  to  admit  of  horse  cnltirstion.  awl 
tlie  follouiti;:  Anjrust  or  Septemlx-r  the  -^.^siliiii:* 
arc  budded  with  improved  varieties,  since  tbc 
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pracli  (loos  not,  exwpt  in  a  few  instances,  repro- 
iluic  true  to  need.  (Sco  BiJiiuiNG.)  In  the  South- 
L-rn  Stairs  tlic  s<'(MllingH  are  often  buddeil  in  .Tihk>, 
and  tlie  budd<Hl  trees  are  set  in  the  on-hard  it\  ttie 
fall  or  following?  spring.  In  the  North  tretH 
budded  one  fall  are  allowed  to  grow  tlic  following 
wamn  before  transplanting  to  the  permanent 
orcliard.  I'dU'lirs  thrive  Ix-st  on  ll;.'lit,  sandy, 
gravelly,  or  shaly  soiii*,  thou^^h  larger  trees  are 
grown  on  heavier  soils.  High  or  rolling  lands  are 
desirable  to  insure  good  soil  and  air  drainage^  lor 
the  pcaeh  must  he  planted  in  protected  loeallties 
free  from  lafc  spring  frosts.  Kaily  hlo<miin<;  is 
sometinios  (lclay<'(l  by  plniitinij  on  nortlu'rn  or 
northfastern  sIujm's.  Tin >idu;:lily  whitewashing 
the  trees  in  fail  or  winter  also  has  a  tendency  to 
delay  blossoming.  The  trees  are  usually  set  in 
the  orehard  about  20  leet  apart  eaeh  way;  though 
where  eareful  attention  Is  given  to  pruning  rad 
fertilizing,',  as  in  some  conunercial  orchards, 
they  may  be  set  as  iiut>e  as  15  feet  apart  each 
way.  The  peach  is  not  a  long-lived  tree,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  seldom  ex- 
oeeding  thirty  years.  The  life  of  a  eomincreial 
orchard  in  seldom  more  than  seven  to  nine 
years.  The  trees  come  into  l>earing  about  the 
tliir<l  year  after  setting  in  tfie  nn  hard.  The  best 
peach-growers  advocate  clean  cultivation  in  the 
orehaitl  up  to  about  the  middle  of  summer,  when 
A  cover  crop  is  sown  and  cultivation  stopped. 
Trees  thus  treated  ripen  up  their  wood  hetter  and 
are  loss  likely  to  winter-kill  than  if  cultivated 
longer  in  the  season.  Potash  and  phosphatic  fcr- 
tiliwrs  are  most  in  (lemainl  in  the  jH'.ieh  orihard. 
By  planting  Itgiimiituus  cuvlt  crupsi  and  turning 
these  under  each  spring  other  nitrogenous  feitf- 
liaers  will  seldom  lie  required.  Barnyard  raanurs 
is  not  considered  desirable  in  the  peach  or- 
chard unless  the  land  is  very  pnor.  It  affects 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  unfavorably  and  is 
likely  to  produce  a  rank  unripened  growth  of 
wood. 

CoauBerelal  peadi«frowers  quite  generally  this 

their  peaches  to  stand  5  or  6  inches  apart  after 
the  usual  'June  drop'  occurs.  Peaches  are  borne 
only  on  woo«l  of  the  preceding  sea.son's  growth; 
hence  hy  carefiilly  heading  back  thia  new  growth 
each  spring  they  are  really  thinned  in  part  at  the 
same  time.  la  heading  in  it  is  customary  to  re- 
move about  one^haV  of  the  new  wood  growth  of 
the  previous  season.  Tn  harve-^f infr.  thr  fniifs  nm 
jratliereil  vviieii  full  grown  ami  wt'W  et>lur«nl,  hut 
hefore  they  begin  to  soften,  graded  according  to 
size,  and  marketed  in  various  forms  of  small 
packages.  Besides  T)eing  extensively  iwed  as  ft 
dessert  fruit,  peaches  are  cannetl  m  enormous 
quantities,  evaporated,  and  aold  as  dried  peaches, 
and  also  used  to  some  extent  In  tlur  maaulactttre 
of  peach  brandy. 

Peach  Diskasks.  .Vmong  the  most  serious 
fungous  troubles  of  the  peach  are  the  black  spot 
and  the  hrown  or  fruit  rot.  The  black  snot  {Cftt- 
do»porium  carpophilum)  causes  dusky  brown  or 
black  spots  on  the  side  of  the  fruit.  These  spots 
are  individually  seldom  more  than  Is  iiieli  in  di 
ameter,  but  by  coalescence  often  injure  a  lar-re 
area.  The  tissues  underneath  l>ecome  afTected 
and  hard,  and  the  peach  lop-sided,  often  cracked. 
The  hrown  rot  (Jfom'lta  fruettgena),  which  also 
attacks  cherries  and  plums,  causes  the  rotting 
of  all  these  fruits  as  they  are  ripenin;?.  and  is 
one  of  the  nmst  <ieriou8  diseases  to  whirh  they  are 
subject.   The  aileoted  fruits,  which  turn  brown 


and  appear  decayed,  soon  become  covered  an 
ash-colored   coating  of   spores.     The  disease 

sjireadi  rapidly,  especiaHy  amonj^'  early  varieties. 
Ihii  twigis  are  alao  likely  to  be  destroyed,  and 
where  the  iowets  are  attacked,  which  evidence 
seems  to  show  may  happen,  no  fruit  is  set.  Then 
diseases  may  be  largely  prevented  hy  thorongh 
spraying  with  Borileau.v  mixture.  fSce  Ft  Nt;i- 
cu>E. )  The  fungicide  should  be  diluted  about 
one-third,  liecause  the  foliage  of  the  peach  is 
very  subject  to  injury  from  the  copper  com- 
pounds ined  in  spraying.  One  of  the  most  In' 
jurious  funpius  diseases  of  the  peach  tree  and 
foliage  is  the  leaf-curl,  due  to  Axoo.srus-  ili  for- 
Willis.  This  fuTi;;us  attacks  the  leaves,  defidiating 
the  tree.  Its  presence  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  occurrence  of  reildish  or  yellowish  blisters 
vpOB  the  leaves,  which  become  curled  or  crurnf>led. 
This  disease  is  more  prevalent  in  damp,  fog^y 
regions  than  in  clry.  airy  ones.  It  can  be  pre- 
vented by  applying  Bordeaux  mi.Kture  of  full 
strength  to  the  trees  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  followed  after  the  leaves  appear  with  a 
single  application  of  the  same  fungicide,  diluted 
as  above.  Two  diseases  of  unknown  cau.sc  are 
peach  rosette  yellows.  In  rosette  the  twigs 
are  stunted  and  the  leaves  bunched  in  rosettes.  It 
is  mostly  confined  to  the  South.  The  yellows  in 
also  shown  in  the  appearance  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  narrow,  tufted,  and  of  a  yellowish 
color.  The  fruit  ripens  prematurely  and  is 
streakiKl  through  the  flesh  with  red,  "nodi  of 
these  diseases  are  contagious,  and  dist-ased  trees 
should  be  dug  out  and  burned  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered. Badly  infested  r^ions  have  been  rid 
of  the  disease  in  this  way. 

BiBLiooBAi'iiY.  For  a  classification  of  peaches 
see  Price.  The  Peach  (Texas  Agricultural  E.x- 
p<  riniental  Station,  Bulletin  39)  :  Ilumc,  .1 
Monttfiruph  of  the  J'ccn-To  Group  of  I'mchea 
(Florida  Agricultural  Experimental  Station, 
Bulletin  62) ;  Powell,  A  Monoffrapk  of  ikt  Chi- 
Otmg  Group  (Delaware  Agrleultura!  Ex- 
perimental station,  liulletin  ."4);  Hould,  Peach 
Uroicing  in  Maryland  (Maryland  Agricultural 
Experimental  Station,  Bulletin  72)  :  Taft,  Peach 
and  plum  Orotdng  m  Michigan  (llichisan  Agri- 
cultural Experimental  Station,  Bnltetin  109) ; 
Davis,  Peach  Onnriitfj  in  Weitt  Virginia  (West 
Virtrinia  .Agricultural  E\]wrimental  Station,  Bul- 
letin 82);  The  P,,irh.  Kansas  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  (TojH'ka,  1895))  :  Fulton,  Peach 
Culture  (New  York.  1809)  :  Smith,  Peach  Oroic- 
ing  for  Market  (United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  33).  See 
Peacu  IN.SECT8.   See  Oohwed  Fhta  (rf  DwnM. 

PEACH'AM,  Henry  (c.1576-c.1643)  .  An 
English  author,  bom  at  Korth  Mimms,  Hertford, 
and  educateil  at  Trinity  Colh  ^'c.  In  1(506  he  pub- 
li!,he<i  his  tirst  volume,  iiraphicc,  or  the  .  .  .  .tr< 
of  Dv'uring  \rith  the  Pen  and  Limning  in  Wafer 
Color*.  That  he  was  a  fair  dratightsman  is  clear 
from  his  illustrations  in  Minrrva  Britanniea 
fir>12),  n  work  on  hrraldrr,  .\fter  two  years 
of  foreign  travel,  he  ,«iettled  in  Lond«ui,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Ben  Jonson  and  John  Selden, 
and  became  well  knoWn  in  Uteraiy  circles.  His 
best  known  works  are:  The  CompUat  Gentleman 
(1022),  of  which  many  edition"  were  published; 
The  .irt  of  I.irinri  in  l.mnh.n  (1642);  and  The 
Wi  rth  nf  r,  Pi  „\/,  or  n  Caution  lO  Kttp  Mimeff 

(1641,  with  imprint,  1647). 
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PEACE  INSECTS.  The  principal  oiiciny  of 
the  peach  in  the  United  States  is  the  peach-tree 
borer,  which  is  tl>e  larva  of  a  aesiid  moth  (.Ege- 
'ria  exitioaa).  The  moth,  which  has  partly  trans- 
parent wings  and  oloMely  reaembles  a  woHp,  ia  a 
day  flier.  It  appears  ia  the  Northern  United 
States  and  Gaaaoa  from  about  the  middle  of 


PBAOH-TRIB  BOKie*. 

st«^  ot  .K/foria  exitioKa:  »,  adult  iMBato;  b,  adnU 

c,  cocoon  ;  d,  <:nt4Tj>iIlar. 


male 


July  to  Aufiiist  ;  in  Hit'  South,  much  earlier.  It« 
egga  are  laid  on  tlu-  tiiirk  <>f  the  jM-ach-trtH'  near 
the  surface  of  the  gruuiid.  Ah  soon  as  the  larva 
baa  hatched  it  works  downward  in  tlie  bark 
tk9  root,  fortniQg  a  tunnel  which  soon  becomes 
fllted  with  pi'm.  Aa  the  fnrva  inereases  in  aijie, 
it  ilcv  oiir-,  tlic  li.n  k  ami  s;i  p v.  n.  .J ,  r  atKing  an 
exudation  of  gum  which  ultimatiiy  makes  a 
thick  mass  about  the  base  of  the  tn-e.    Lamp  of 

different  siaes  may  be  found  all  through  the  fall 
and  winter  months,  and  the  fnll-grown  ones 

tran'<f<irin  into  ]iup:p  within  pod-like  ease^  made 
from  the  east  in;,-*  mixed  with  ;;vim  and  threads  of 
silk.  The  [lujia  -tate  la-ts  ahout  tliree  week-;  or 
more.  This  insect  is  nc»t  conlineil  absolutely  to 
peach,  but  sometimes  occurs  upon  plum,  and  the 

presence  of  the  larw  is 
readily  detected  by  the 
exudation  of  ;.nim.  when 
they  may  1k'  either  re- 
niove<l  hy  hand  or,  after 
tH>me  Hcraping,  the 
plication  of  hot  water 
effective  to  some  de|nnee. 
The  best  renic<ly.  how- 
e\ir.  ciiii'-i'-l ^  in  jirntfct- 
in;:  the  li>n<'r  part  of  the 
trunk  nf  tree  hy  a 

baud  made  of  stiff  paper 
or  straw. 

TJu-  peaeli  tw  i;:  horer 
«.  a  ti"W  Miuut  of  \Mn\ch  i  A  nnrsiit  tiii>  nti  ll.i)  i-<  a 
wtttiiTlii^r  from  nitiu-k  of  nKith  who-^e  h ilwrnat  in;; 
larva  of  .1/i«rMW /in<-fl »*>//«.    i,,rvji.    iniiiro    thp  trpnit 

ft,llH»larva(.iiiurKv.i).       !'"^*"   injure   ine  trees 

m  early  sprmg.  when 
they  bore  into  the  shoott*  of  new  leav«>!»,  killing; 
the  prowin?  temiinnlH  and  preventinp  the  devel- 
opini'nt  iif  thi-  Jiraiii'li.  It  i~  an  WUrhl  iii»<'et, 
wliieh  lia-  done  vast  dama;:!^  on  the  racilie  coast, 
and  somewhat  in  tlw  East.  It  also  attacks  re- 
lated fruit  trees. 

The  fruit-tree  bark-beetle  (fteohftus  ruguloaui^) 
fr<<inently  damapes  the  |.eaeh,  making;  small 
holes  like  shot-hnles  tlinrtijrh  thr  liark.  The 
biM'tlcs  will  lay  their  epys  by  prt  i  i  in  .  in  de 
vitalized  trees,  but  will  occasionally  attack 
healthy  trees.  Where  this  insect  is  abundant  it 

will  he  well  to  pirdle  one  or  ni<>re  tree«  In  be 
used  as  trapa.   The  ii^uin^;  beetles  will  lay  their 
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eggii  by  preference  in  the  trees  thus  injured  and 
later  they  may  be  cut  down  and  burned. 

The  San  Joai  scale  is  a  serious  enenqr  to  the 
peach  (see  Sak  Joeft  Scau),  while  the  pesch- 

trei'  hark  louM-  {Lccanium  perticcr)  it  nnotber 
hcale  insR-ct  enemy  of  this  tree.  The  ieave*  «r« 
attacked  by  the  New  York  weevil  { IchlhjfCfryt 
Koveboraeetuia)  and  by  the  peach-tree  leaf-roUer 
{PtyekoUma  pervtosmi),  as  well  as  by  the  lam 
of  Cfollimorpha  Lecontii.  SprajMnp  with  an 
arsenical  poison  is  a  remedy  ajrainst  these  insect*. 
The  peach-tree  aplii-  \  \l</'.'i<  i>>isi<<t  \  an.i  the 
black  pi^ach-apbis  (Ayhis  ]» isivfc-myvr )  are  tbe 
only  other  enemies  of  any  im|>ortaiiea.  These  an 
oombated  hy  keroaeD*  emulsion. 

Consult  Saunders,  Tnaeett  Tnfvrioma  fo  FVufto 
(Philailelphia,  1S8H).  ami  the  various  cirnilam 
and  bulletins  of  the  Division  of  Entomulogy, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricnltwc,  es- 
pecially Furtiirr.s'  HiiU'  tin  .\  o. 

PEACH  TREE  CREEK,  Batti.k  ok.  A  hit 
tie  fcnifiht  on  .hily  20.  18tU.  mar  Atinita  U- 
tween  a jpart  of  the  Federal  Army,  under  (Jeneral 
W.  T.  Sherman  and  a  part  of  the  Confederatf 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  Gen.  John  B.  Hoed. 
(Jencrnl  Joseph  E.  Johnston  had  foreiwen  that 
(Jeneral  Sherman  would  jirohahly  divide  his  arniy 
in  the  nei^hliorhood  of  Atlanta,  ami  had  plann««l 
to  attack  at  IVacli  Tree  Creek,  le^s  than  ten  milfs 
north  of  Atlanta,  and,  if  repulsed,  to  fall  back  to 
intrenchments  nearer  the  eity.  When  Genenl 
Ho*)d  succeeded  Ceiicral  .Tohri'-tnn.  on  .Tuly  ISth, 
he  adopted  the  |)lan  and  nrdrrcd  <H  neral  Hardee 
and  (leneral  A.  1*.  Stewart  to  atiat  k  t)ic  K.-i-ril 
right,  coui^isting  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumb«Tland, 
under  General  George  H.  Thomas,  while  crow- 
ing the  stream,  .Tuly  20th.  General  Cheatham 
was  to  prevent  General  McPherson  from  cominjt 
to  the  aid  of  Cent  ral  Thomas.  The  atttick  wa« 
ordered  to  he  maile  at  1  p.  u.,  but  wa*  deUyed 
until  4  p.  M.,  by  vvhldl  time  the  Fe<leral  troops 
bad  erosaed  and  thrown  up  rough  intrenehmcnta. 
The  artillery  was  well  handm  and  a  farioai 
attack  wns  repuKeil  with  great  slaughter.  M«in- 
while  (ieneral  MePberson  had  a<lvane»v!  niorf 
rapidly  than  wa--  expected,  antl  (Jeneral  H'"»l 
withdrew  General  Cleburne's  division  from  Ges- 
eral  Hardee  to  op|>oH(>  him,  and  a  further  attack 
was  usele«ts.  The  FiHleral  troops  engaged  amount- 
ed to  21.fl.'i.'i  and  the  Confederate  to  20.2.50.  The 
Federal  hi---  in  killtil,  wnundcd.  and  j.ri^mer* 
was  It!(M1:  the  ( 'onfi  <h  rat.-.  -J.'iOO.  The  result  of 
this  battle  \\as  to  ha-t<ii  the  fall  of  Atlanta. 
Consult  Johnson  and  Buel  (ed.),  BaitU*  ttd 
Lendm  of  the  fVn'l  War,  Tol.  iv.  (New  ToA. 

PEACOCK  (from  pea,  AS.  patem,  from  Let 
fwro,  peacock,  connected  with  Gk.  t»4i.  iMa 

Pers.,  Ar.  tnirun.  iatts,  ix  neork  -\  cork.  AS.  roc. 
Bret.  kuk.  Alb.  coco*,  Skt.  kukkula,  cock,  onoma 
topoetic  in  origin  i.  or  Pk.\kowl.  A  kind  of 
pheasant  of  which  only  two  species  are  knowii, 
natives  of  the  East  Imiics;  birds  of  a  larf^  si». 
and  somewhat  reroarluble  for  mafrnifieenee  of 
jilumage.  The  bill  is  of  moderate  sire,  somewhat 
ar<'hed  tnwanl  the  tip:  the  (hi«k-i  Tiearly  n.ikwl: 
the  head  crested:  the  tar-i  rather  lonjr.  and 
armed  with  a  sin^de  spur:  the  wings  short;  thf 
upoer  tail>coverts  proIoQged  ^far  beyond  tbe  tail 
and  forming  a  splendid  train  espahle  of  heisf 
<Te<-tfrl  and  spread  out  into  a  great  di«k.  th# 
true  tail  l>eing  at  the  same  time  erected  to  sop- 
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port  it.  The  common  ji«;i<  i^ic  {J'avo  cri8fatu») 
iuM  iot  crest  an  aigratu  oi  2-4  uprigbt  feathers, 
witb  slender  almost  naked  shafts  and  broad  tip. 

The  tail  con'«i>ts  of  19  ?iro\\n  -^tiff  ffnthors,  and 
is  about  «ix  im  lic-.  lon<:.  Tlif  train  dc>riv«-s  much 
of  its  beaiitv  fiom  tiic  l<Hi>f  \y.\\\>s  of  it-  t««athcrs, 
vhil«  tlieir  great  number  und  uue«iuHi  len<,dh 
oontribute  to  it!>>  jjorgtHJUsnesn,  the  upper  f outliers 
being  successively  ^ortsTt  so  that  when  it  is 
erected  into  a  disk  the  eye-like  pr  inoon-Kke 
Hpot  ut  the  lip  of  ciu  li  fi-alln  r  i-  <li-pl:iyi  il.  Tin- 
blue  of  the  iHL-k;  lii«»  grft-n  «ii»l  blaik  ot  Uii'  li.u  k 
and  wings ;  tlie  brown,  green,  violet,  and  gold  of 
the  tail;  the  arranuement  of  the  colors,  their 
metallic  splendor,  and  the  play  of  color  in  efaang- 
ing  lighta,  render  tlie  male  peiieock  an  object  of 
universal  admiration — a  sentiment  in  wliieh  the 
bird  hiin--olf  seenib  t<>  partieijMtte,  n^  lie  struts 
about  tu  display  hiin;H.'lf.  When  the  iii.>k  is 
creeled,  the  peaeoek  Iiiih  the  power  of  rattling 
the  tihafts  of  its  leathers  against  one  another  in 
a  very  |>ectiliar  manner,  by  a  .strong  muscular 
viliratiiiii.  The  peahen  is  mueh  smaller  than  Ihf 
adult  male  bird,  has  uo  train,  and  is  of  dull  plu- 
niage,  mostly  brownish,  ex«'|tt  that  the  neck  is 
green.  Individuals  with  white  iilumag*-  not  in- 
frequently occur,  in  which  even  the  eye-like  sjiots 
of  the  tail  are  but  faintly  indicated;  and  pied 
peacocks  have  the  de«'p  blue  of  the  neek  and 
breast  ((iiitra-ttil  with  )nin'  white.  The  'ja- 
])anne<l  jwaeoek'  {i'<ivu  nigripcnni»)  is  probably 
u  variety;  it  has  dcM'p  blue  wing-eoverts  and  th« 
female  is  grayish  white. 

The  peacock  is  j^nerally  supposed  to  have  been 
known  to  the  llchrrws  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
but  it  i8  not  ci  rtain  that  the  word  eommonly 
translated  'peaeoi  ks"  in  the  account  nf  S<i|*imon"3 
importations  from  iarshish  (11.  C'lironieles  ix. 
21)  does  not  signify  parrots.  It  is  conuiionly 
stated  that  it  first  became  luuiwn  to  the  Grceka 
on  the  occasion  of  Alexander's  expedition  to 
India,  but  Aristi>pliani>  iniiitlon-.  it  in  play? 
written  before  Alexander  was  bor»i.  il  has  t^iken 
a  considerable  part  in  the  folk-lore  and  religion.^ 
histoiy  of  most  peoples  familiar  with  it.  It  is 
regarded  as  saered  by  various  Indian  castes,  was 
made  the  emblem  of  certain  classic  divinities,  and 
its  plumes  are  still  thought  'unlucky'  by  many 
persons.  The  peaccnrk  iH-cainr  piMiimon  niimiii:  tlio 
Greeks  and  Romans;  n  sumptuous  bunquet  in 
the  latter  days  of  Roman  greatness  was  scarcely 
complete  without  it;  and  wealth  and  folly  went 
to  tne  excess  of  providing  dishes  of  peacocks* 
tnn;.'ui-«  and  jx^acocK-'  'uaiiis  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ag»'«,  also,  a  peac<Kk  \va«  <iften  presented 
at  the  tables  of  the  great,  on  state  occasion-,  the 
^in  with  the  plumane  being  placed  around  the 
bird  after  ft  was  cooked. 

The  peacock  is  now  common  in  most  parts  of 
the  world:  generally  kept,  however,  excej»t  in 
%vnnn  cmuit  rii  -*.  I'ljr  "!  ii.utu  rit  l  ather  than 
profit,  although  Itoth  the  tic^li  and  the  eggs  are 
yery  good.  It  readily  partakes  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary food  provided  for  the  poultry  yard,  and  is 
fond  of  buds  and  sumilent  vepetables.  It  Is 
harily  enough  even  in  c<dd  cHniatcs,  except  that 
few  eggs  are  laid  and  the  ynunir  are  dithcult  to 
rear.  The  adult  birds  sit  on  (n,-  or  on  the 
tops  of  houses  or  stacks  during  the  keenest 
frosty  nights,  never,  if  they  can  avoid  it.  submit- 
ting to  the  confinement  of  a  house.  A  sketch  of 
iU  history  in  civilization  will  be  found  in  Stally- 
bnw'«  English  translation  (London,  1801)  of 


llehn's   w«>rk   entitled   CuUirutrd   Planti  «mi 
UomvMiic  Attimaig  in  'i'hcir  Miarationt, 
Peacocks  are  found  wild  in  almost  all  parts  of 

Iiulia  and  Siam.  In  general  habits  they  resemble 
other  pheasants.  They  roost  at  night  in  trees, 
for  safety,  hiil  I'nid  iheir  food  and  make  their 
iiests  uu  the  ground.  When  alarnuHl  ou  the 
ground  the  bird  cannot  readily  take  wing,  and  is 
sometimes  rtm  down  by  dogs  or  by  tioraemen. 
The  female  lays  abont  ten  eggs,  dirty  brown  in 
(•<>|iii  ri  (iihi  r  --|ifcii-s  is  Ihi-  iiiic-e  J>ea- 
I'ock  {t'ai'i  mtilti  U.H ) ,  a  luilive  uf  i^unie  of  the 
smithen.stern  parts  of  Asia  an»l  neighboring  isl- 
ands, it  is  netirly  equal  in  sise  to  tiie  common 
peacock,  but  ot  ])erha|ie  more  brilliant  although 
\i'ry  similar  plumage.  The  checks  and  around 
tho  tjics  are  yellow;  the  neck,  and  other  fore 
jMirts,  greenish  w  ith  ^/nhicTi  i i  lh'i  t i'ais.  T!ic  crest 
is  longer  than  that  of  the  conuiHui  |»-ari>i  k,  its 
feathei"s  less  e<)Ual,  and  webbe<l  aloiiy  their  whole 
length;  Consult  the  works  of  Jordan,  Hume, 
Oates,  Leggc.  Seebohm,  IJlyth,  and  other  wrlteiB 
on  East  liiilian  orniihuhij^'y  :  Darwin.  \'iiriation 
of  Auintuln  uiid  J'luiii,s  i  itdt  r  VuinLut lathoit  (2d 
ed.,  London,  187.>)  ;  tJuliernatis,  Zoologiial  My- 
thology (ib.,  1872) ;  De  Kay,  i^trd  Ood»  (New 
York,  18M).  See  Plate  of  Pbacockb,  nc. 

PEA'COCK,  EnwABO  (18.11—).  An  p:ngli8h 
antiquary,  bom  at  Hemswortb,  in  Yorkshire, 
December  22,  1831.  He  was  educated  by  private 

tutors.  In  1^57  he  was  electwl  fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  His  antiquarian  works 
comprise  mainly  the  Arm}i  l.iat  of  Roundhcada 
and  Carnlicrs  (18(5.1;  enlarged  1874);  Instrur- 
tiona  for  Parish  J'rirfils,  hif  John  Mure  (Early 
English  Text  Society,  18(18)  ;  A  U$t  of  the 
llomitn  Catholics  in  the  Connti/  of  York,  in  IGO^ 
I  isTJi  ;  fiiih.r  ff)  Knplish-f\i>cnk{))ii  Sttidcntft 
Who  liitir  (imdtintrd  at  I^rx/dcn  I'mrt-rmly  (In- 
dex Societv.  1883)  :  The  Moiu  t'm  I'ofKrs  (Philo- 
bibinn  .Soi^iety,  1885).  Between  1870  and  1874 
lu'  published  three  novels. 

F£ACX>CX,  Geobok  (  1701-1s,-,s;  i  .  An  Kng- 
lish  mathematician  and  divine,  burn  :<t  Ihnrn- 
ton  Hall,  Denton.  He  wa.s  c<luc«t<d  at  llich- 
mond,  and  at  Trinity  College.  Canibiidge,  where 
he  became  second  wrangler  ( 1813),  felIow(1814), 
ami  liit'T  and  lecturer  (181.t).  He  was  a  fel- 
low sturient  with  llcrsehel.  Bubbagc.  and  Wood- 
house.  These  four  (ranslatetl  Tjicroix's  Differ- 
cniial  and  Jntregal  -Calculu*  (1816),  and  were 
InBtrnmc^tal  in  the  introduction  of  the  Conti- 
nental notation  of  (he  calculus  into  Cambridge. 
In  1830  he  was  elected  Lowndean  professor  of 
astrcinmiiy  at  f 'ambri<lg<',  w!iirli  niVnr  he  retained 
until  his  death,  although  he  soon  treated  it  as 
a  sinecure.  In  1839  he  In'oanw  Dean  of  Ely  and 
resMived  tliitlier.  Peacock  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Cambridf!e  Fnfversity  Philosophical 
S«wi.iy  MHin).  Fell  .\  of  Hif  Royal  .\stronomi 
«al.  (.t<t],.gical,  and  other  sueieties.  In  1838  and 
1813  he  was  nienilx-r  of  the  commission  for 
standard  weights  and  measures,  and  advocated  a 
system  of  decimal  coinage.  In  Ifl.'M)  he  was  mem- 
Ix'r  i>f  the  royal  commission  and  in  IS.'i.l  of  the 
Parliamentary  comniissidn  for  drawitig  up  new 
statutes  for  the  univcr^it}  an  i  <  ill  i'is  ifi.^ 
principal  niathematienl  works  are;  I'ulif  cl ion  of 
h'.rmiijih  s  of  Ihr  .\ p/ilii^nl i'.n  of  the  Difft  rriitinl 
and  Inlrfiriil  Cnlculua  (1820)  ;  contributions  to 
the  Encurhiptrdh  MrtmpoUtana  (1825-28); 
rir«r/i>  on  .Wjirbivt  (1834);  2d  ed.,  2  rols,«  1842< 
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45)  ;  Report  on  the  Recent  Progrem  of  Certain 
Brnnclirn  of  Analysis  (Uritish  Aasociation  lie- 
ports,  l.s:i4  i  ;  li'i  iniii  L.s  on  Dvcimul  Sdmcnclature 
of  Coins,  Weights,  and  features  (1841).  Ue 
alio  wrote  the  Life  of  Tkoinac  Yomng  (1859). 

PEACOCK,  Thomas  Love  ( 17S5  IStU!) .  An 
English  jiovdist  and  poet,  Ue  was  born  at  Wvy- 
mouth,  October  18,  1785,  and,  his  fatlicr  dying 
aeon  afterwards,  wu  educated  in  a  somewhat 
desultory  fasbion  at  liomB  and  at  a  private  school 
until  he  was  thirtct-n.  Ho  madi-  his  first  publi- 
cation, in  poetry,  before  be  was  twenty,  but  his 
independent  poems  have  not  ad(ic<l  much  to  bi-^ 
fame.  In  1812,  on  one  of  his  tours  in  Wales,  be 
made  Che  acqvaintanee  of  Sheltqr  and  his  Wife, 
Harriet,  and  for  several  years  the  friendship 
then  begun  is  the  most  notable  thing  in  his  life. 
Shi'llfv  made  him  liit  CM-nitnr,  with  Byron,  nnd 
it  ia  to  him  that  we  owe  our  best  materials  for 
the  poet's  biuyiaphy.  In  1816,  by  the  publication 
oi  Headlong  MaUp  he  'took  hia  statioa  and  de- 
gree' in  iicerature,  'which  was  not  to  be  ma- 
terially altered  in  the  coursr  nf  a  long  life.  At 
the  beginning  of  1819,  by  the  happy  custom  of 
the  times,  he  obtained  an  important  position  un- 
der the  Kast  India  Company  because  he  was  a 
clever  novelist  and  a  good  Greek  sehohir.  With 
James  Mill,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ex- 
aminers of  Indian  corre»i)ondeiKe,  a  fH«t  de- 
tnunilin-;  'statesmanlike  qualities  and  business 
ability  not  always  found  in  a  poet  and  novelist. 
Ha  COntilHied  at  India  House  for  thirty-eight 
years,  succeeding  Mill  aa  chief  examiner  in  1836, 
and  finally  retired  on  an  ample  pen.<<ion,  to  live 
thenceforth  quietly  with  his  books  and  his  gar- 
den, at  Halliford,' on  his  beloved  Thames,  until 
his  death,  January  23,  1866. 

Though  the  charming  ballads  scattered 
throughout  his  boolcs  show  nndonbted  poetic  abil- 
ity, it  is  tm  n  sntiri^t  that  Peacock  will  he  prin- 
cipally rciiipnilx  rt'il.  He  de>«cribes  Mni'l  Marian 
(wiittfii  181S,  inilili-licd  to  Slu-lley  as  "a 

comic  romance  of  the  twetflli  ciiitury,  which  1 
shall  make  the  vehicle  of  much  oblique  satire 
on  all  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under  th« 
sun" — a  phrase  which,  if  we  widen  it  to  inetnda 
the  oppr<>^ii>ris  of  rant  and  ignorance,  is  not  a 
bad  summary  of  the  nioHt  of  his  work.  In  the 
ordinary  qualifleation<«  of  the  novelist — plnt-con- 
structiim,  human  interest,  character-drawing — 
be  is  defleient.  But  In  genial  satire  (aided  by  a 
real  pnst*inn  for  l>eauty  and  n  -singularly  pure 
and  elegant  style)  he  has  had  ft-w  equals  in  re- 
cent literature;  in  fact,  his  fiction  has  Ixcti  rnllcd 
by  a  good  judge  the  best  modern  repreHontative 
of  the  Ariatophanie  come<ly.  His  characters,  de- 
f«|iite  their  suggestion  of  Shelley  or  Coleridge  or 
Canniny,  are  rather  tyjies  than  real  people;  like 
Ren  .ToH'^on  and  liis  -i!iom1,  lu'  prc-mts  'liiitnors' 
in  preference  to  men.  Hin  other  book-i  are; 
M'Un.uiirf  (1818);  M<}htmarc  Ahhvv  (1818); 
The  Jlisfortunct  of  Elphin  <1829)  ;  Crotchet 
CttnfU  (1831),  which  contains  Ms  highest 
r.  tiii  Tv;  and  CrjiU  dranfir  (18(11).  the  mellow 
j.KHhut  of  hix  old  n<.'e.  His  principal  works 
were  publi'^hed  in  eolli-cf cd  editions  in  1S7.5  (ed. 
Sir  Henry  Cole)  and  ISOl  (ed.  flarnett),  with 
vaUuiWe  critii^al  and  biographical  mutter.  Con- 
suit  also  Saintsburv,  in  £«mjy*tM  EngliKh  lAtera- 
turc,  llSo.fHm  (lit  wricB,  T^nndon,  18W)). 

PEACOCK-FISH.  A  gorf{«!ous  European 
wrasse  {Ctenihbrus  povo). 


PEACOCK-PHEASANT.  A  pheoaant,  cWly 
allied  to  the  peacocks,  of  the  genus  Polyplectmn, 
of  which  >t  VL-ral  species  inhabit  the  Indo  (  Inn. 
region  and  the  neighboring  islands.  ih«  beat 
Imown  species  is  I'olypkvtron  Vhinquis,  irilich 
is  brown  with  a  black  head,  and  has  the  upper 
I>liimage  adorned  with  large  oodli  resembling 
those  of  a  jKacock's  tail.  They  frequent  the 
foresta  of  hilly  regions.  The  female  has  th« 
peculiar  habit  of  using  her  large  tail  as  a  shelter 
for  her  young.  These  birds  have  two  great  simr* 
upon  the  heel,  which  are  espedally  atnmg  la 

I'oti/plrctron  hicalcarntum  (  ^  Plata  of  FBIS^ 
AUva)  of  the  J^labty  Peninsula. 

PEA  nraBOTS.    The  pat  in  Kurope  is  at- 

(ncki'd  by  seven  species  of  weevils,  by  the  larvc 
of  :^cvin  species  of  moths,  and  by  two  species  o( 
]n  the  I  nit  I'd  States  there  are  probably 
twenty  species  of  insects  which  are  especially  in- 
jurious to  this  erop.    The  pea-weevil  {Rruckut 
fHSonim)  is  very  abuntlant.    It  probably  mp- 
nsted  in  Oriental  regions,  is  scarcely  known  is 
the  colder  countries  of  K  n  |     and  Canada, 
but  is  very  abundant  throiigtiout  the  rnitc^ 
Statea— ao  atandant,  in  lae^  that  in  eatiBg 
green  peas  we  consume  a  larva  or  grub  witk 
nearly  every  pea.    The  beetles  appear  en  the 
vine*  wlicn  the  peas  nrc  in  blossom,  and  the  ffg* 
are  dcjHi'^itt  d  singly  n)Min  the.  surface  of  the  pod*. 
The  larvii  horc^  tliroui:h  the  po«l  into  a  jna,  nii  l 
when  full-grown  transforms  to  pupa,  the  adoit* 
issuing  at  varj'ing  periods  from  the  end  of  duly 
until  late  in  the  autumn,  frequently  in  tii« 
Northern  States  remaining  In  the  pea  mttlH  the 
following  Hprin;:.  wticn  many  arc  |>larittd  in  the 
seed.    The  insect  hibernates  in  the  adult  ivmli 
tion  and  has  only  a  single  generation  cai  h  y>  .u 
It  does  not  breed  in  dried  peas,  and  the  sev 
generation  for  another  yeair  Is  dependent  npoa 
the  beetles  which  are  contained  in  plnnti-d  wed 
or  which  escape  from  the  store-room.    Tlif<  sim 
plc-t  and  mo<t  ctrci't  ive- remedy  con-i>t'  in  In  il 
ing  »ee<i  peas  in  a  <d<>»ed  receptacle  over  ooe 
year;  the  beetles  which  i-^nc  die  without  being 
able  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  field.  Late  planting  is 
also  frequently  effective,  and  weevilly  peasmsybe 
made  safe  by  fmn  juration  with  bisulphid  of  carhon. 
Certain  of  the  blister-l)eetles  are  frequently  in- 

i'uriottS  to  both  beans  and  peas  by  devouring  the 
eavca,  partieulaTly  the  ash-gray  blister-beetle 
(JfocroSasis  iialoolor),  which  uso  feeds  upM 
other  leguminou'-'  plants.  The  beeth-  an  abtre- 
dant  in  .lime  and  July,  and  are  handlctl  by  spray- 
ing with  Paris  green  or  by  driving  them,  in  the 
early  morning,  into  windrows  of  straw  or  hay, 
where  they  are  burned.  In  their  early  sta^ 
these  insects  are  beneficial  by  destroying  the  ef^|^ 
pods  of  trrassboppers.  Tl>e  maturing  pods  of 
jicas  and  cowpcas  and  othi  r  hpuniin..u<  pl;i--ts 
are  frequcatly  damagtni  by  the  boll-wttrm  m 
corn  ear-worm  (larva  of  flclMhi*  omniVrh 
and  the  young  plants  as  they  come  from  the 
gmimd  are  frequently  damaged  by  mtwt*nns.<Ree 
C^i  iwoBNi  and  OwLCT  Aloni.i  The  Fun  i'^in 
)H'ainuth  {Srmunia  niijruiiHti)  lia*  luifo- 
duced  into  Canada,  where  it  has  injure«l  pea*  for 
a  number  ol  years.  It  b  probably  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  It  will  make  Its  appearamw  ia 
tlic  X.pithcrn  T'nited  States.  A  plant  bug  (BrntH- 
riJA  I  liUri  )  damages  peas  and  beans  in  soaie  d 

the  Ontrnl  States,  and  several  apeeica  of  lea^ 
hoppers  infest  the  plant. 
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Tho  iiio>t  serious  enemy  to  the  pea  crop  of  re- 
cent yi-ura  has  turn  the  destructive  green  pca- 
lousc  { Si  clitrophora  destructor),  whith  c-uUf4t'd 
a  loss  of  many  tiuudreds  of  thousandit  of  dollars 
to  pea-growers  in  the  United  States  during  1899 
and  1000.  During  the  first  season  of  its  abun- 
dance it  overran  and  laid  waste  fields  of  peas 
fruni  Nova  Scoliu  iind  Maine  to  \'ir^ini:i  and 
Maryland,  as  well  as  in  neighlmriiif^  States,  (ie- 
stroying  about  60  per  cent,  of  tin-  crop.  The 
loM  during  1890  was  estimated  at  $3,000,000, 
and  during  1900,  as  early  as  June  I5th,  at  $4,- 

000,000.  The  insect  multiplies  with  great  ra|)id- 
ity,  and  in  favorable  seasons  i»  always*  likely  to 
do  enormous  damage.  The  remedies  which  have 
been  employed  arc  sprayiQg  with  kerosene  soap 
emulsion  and  the  use  of  tiie  brush  and  cultiva- 
tor method.  In  the  latter  ca«r.  tho  ppn«  hnve 
been  grown  in  rows  sufficiently  wide  apart  to 
admit  of  n  one-horse  eiiltivator,  and  the  lice 
are  bnif*licd  from  the  plants  with  boughs  of 
pfn^  the  cultivator  following  immediately  aftcr- 
WMfds  and  burying  the  lies.  Earlj  planting  and 


OEKBH  PEA-LODSB. 

yvid'Sm^^  ^^^^oM^tjMopAora  dmrtruetor  In  feeding 

very  late  planting  have  also  been  advised,  but 
rotation  of  crops  by  which  no  leguminous  crop 
iniint'diately  follow-  ui'  thi?r  one  ofTers  apjiarerit- 
ly  the  best  chance  of  immunity.  Consult:  Chitr 
tenderi,  Insects  Injurious  to  Rcana  and  Peas; 
•nd  The  Destructive  Green  Pea  Louse  ( Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1001). 

FEALE,  p«l,  CiiABLEs  Wilson  (1741-1827). 
An  American  portrait  painter  and  author.  He 
was  bom  at  Chesterton,  Md.,  April  16,  1741. 
In  17C8-69  he  lived  in  Boston,  where  he  stud- 
ied with  Coply,  and  in  1770  went  to  l.,ondon, 
where  he  was  a  pujiil  of  Tk-iijntniii  West.  In 
1774  he  returned  to  .\itu-rica  and  practiced  por- 
trait painting  at  Anna^)oliM,  and  two  years  loter 
settleo  in  Philadelphia.  Ue  fought  in  the 
Revolution,  comnwnding  a  company  at  Trenton 
nnd  flermantown,  and  painted  the  portraits  of 
many  prominent  Revolutionary  ofTicers.  He 
painted  fourteen  likenesses  of  W  a.-hiiifrton.  the 
earliest  of  which  represents  him  in  the  uniform 
of  a  Virginia  colonel,  and  is  the  only  one  surviv- 
ing of  those  painted  before  the  Revolution.  The 
most  notable  one,  ordered  by  Lafayette  for  the 
French  King,  was  iiurcliascd  tluring  the  French 
Revolution  and  prei^ented  tu  the  National  Insti- 
tute, where  it  is  still  preserved.  Another  por- 
trait Di  Washington  was  painted  in  1780  for 
Prinecfon  Cbllege.  Other  portraits  include  those 
of  TJncnln,  firrcne,  Korhamhf»au,  Reed,  Gates,  De 
Kalb,  JffTerHon,  Jackson,  and  Clay.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  Hamilton  in  the  \(  w  York  His- 
torical Society.  At  eighty -one  years  of  age  he 
painted  "Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  and  two  years 
later  «  portrait  of  himMli,  which  is  now  in  the 


Philadelphin  Arndenn-.  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
February  2i,  ISidT.  Consult;  Dunlap,  liusti/ry  of 
the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States  (New 
York,  1824)  i  Johnston,  OriffiwU  Jfortroiit  of 
Washinffttm  (Boston,  1882>. 

PEALE,  Patrick.  The  psoudonjTU  of  ih« 
Crerman  poet  and  novelist  Gustav  Anten  Ton 
Sedisndorfr  (q.T.). 

PEALE,  lli:MnR.\xnT  (1778-1800).  An  Ameri- 
CUQ  portrait  and  hiotorieal  painter  and  author. 
He  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  February  22, 
1778,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Charles  Wilson  Peate. 
From  175H}  to  1801  he  practiced  portrait  painting 
in  Charleston,  N.  C,  and  then  went  to  I.ondon, 
where  he  studied  under  West,  returning  to  the 
I'nitfsi  .'^tatca  in  1803.  In  1807  and  again  in 
ISOD  be  visited  Paris,  where  he  painted  the  por- 
traits of  distinguishni  Frenchmen.  In  1810  lie 
returned  to  America  and  practioedpprtrait  paint* 
ing  at  Philadelphia,  New  Yorlc,  Cnarleston,  and 
at  naltiiiiore,  where  he  estahli.shed  a  museum  and 
picture  gallery.  In  1821>  lie  wont  abroad  again, 
visiting  France  and  Italy,  and  in  \H'A'i  lie  estab- 
lished nimself  in  Ixindon.  Peale  painte^l  several 
portraits  of  Washington,  the  most  notable  of 
which,  exacuted  in  1823,  was  exhibited  in  Rome, 
Florenoe,  and  London,  and  was  bought  by  Con* 
grt  sK  upon  his  return  to  America  in  1832.  Hia 
other  works  include  the  "Court  of  Death"  ( 1B20) . 
in  private  piissession,  Saint  Louis;  tlie  "Roimm 
Daughter"  (1810),  Boston  Museum;  and  the 
"Aacent  of  Elijah;"  portraito  of  Oilberi  Stuait, 
Thomas  JefTersnn,  and  Mrs.  Madison,  New  Toric 
Historical  Society;  of  Cuvier  and  Houdon,  Penn- 
sylvania Academy;  and  an  e(|uestrian  portrait  of 
Washington,  Indt *p<  iidencc  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
Ha  was  also  a  skillful  lithographer,  and  in  1827 
won  a  silver  medat  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  lor 
a  portrait  of  Washington.  Re  leetumd  on  natn- 
ral  history,  and  is  the  author  of  An  .iccoiml  of 
thi'  Skvlciun  of  the  Mammoth  (Tendon.  1802). 
His  other  publications  include:  AoNv  on  Ilalu 
I  Philadelphia,  1831);  Graphics  (1841);  and 
Keminisrences  of  Art  and  Artists  (1845).  He 
died  in  Philadelphia,  October  3,  1860. 

PEAN,  pi'n  (OF.  pane,  panne,  Fr.  panne, 
skin,  fur,  from  MI/,  panna,  jtenna,  skin,  from  Lat. 
pannua,  cloth,  or  penna,  feather).  One  of  the 
furs  borne  in  heraldry  (q.v.). 

PEANUT  (Arachis  hyjxifjaea).  An  annual 
plant  of  the  order  Liguuiinosie,  also  called 
groundnut,  earthnut,  ground-pea,  goober,  andpin« 
dar  in  various  localities.  It  grows  from  one  to  two 
feet  high  with  thick,  greenish,  hairy  items  and 
spreading  branches.  After  the  (lower  has  fallen 
the  fieduncle  In'mls  downward  and  pushes  into  the 
ground,  where  tho  fruit  or  pod  develops.  The 
pods  are  pale  yellowish,  wrinkled,  slightly 
curved,  often  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  i  <>n- 
tain  from  one  to  three  seeds.  The  peanut  is  thought 
to  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  where  a  number  of  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  are  indigenous.  Soon  after  tlie 
discovery  of  South  America  it  was  intrmluoed 
Into  the  Old  World  and  is  now  grown  in  all  the 
warm  ngiom  of  the  globe.  Only  since  18A0  has 
it  been  an  inportent  crop  in  tlwr  United  Stetes, 
where  it  is  mninl>'  groArn  in  the  Southern  and 
Soufhenstem  StatoH,  particularly  Virginia.  North 
Carolina,  Oe<jrgin,  and  Tennessif  e.  Tlie  ctrnditions 
best  suited  to  the  culture  of  the  peanut  are  an 
early  and  warm  spring,  a  hot  and  moist  sanmer, 
and  a  limj,  sandy,  friable  loam.  Lime  in  aome 
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fotn  muit  be  added  to  aoiU  deflcieiii  in  tlue  cle- 
amit.  The  whI  is  fint-ly  |)ulTeri»d  from  four  to 

Ave  inches  deep  arnl  tlic  si^d  pliinted  ntmut 
one  inch  deep  in  ruws  froui  28  to  3t>  inches 
apart  and  from  12  to  Iti  inches  in  the  row  when 
danger  of  late  sfMriitg  irosU  has  paseed.  About 
two  biphels  of  nuts  in  the  pod  are  requited  to 
plant  nil  ncro.  After  planting  and  during  the 
growing  jn-riiHl  of  tin'  crup  the  soil  is  kt-pl  loose 
and  (*jH-n  and  free  from  \vfc<ls.  The  irup  is  liiir- 
veated  before  frost  in  the  fall,  th«^  pluiitii  being 
looeencd  by  means  of  a  spcriul  }j1o\v,  then  taken 
up  and  put  into  BhockB.  After  drying  fiom  id- 
tetn  to  twenty  days  the  pods  are  picked.  Fifty 
bnshi'ls  of  jMxl,  luul  from  onr  to  t\\t\  tuns  of  hay 

or  straw  per  aere  is  eooiiidereU  a  jjood  yield.  In 
Bpecial  etttablitihMienta  known  an  recleauers  or  fac- 
tories the  pods  are  polialied  and  eorted  before 
being  put  upon  the  marlcet. 

FKf:i>i\(,  Valte.  Pramtts  are  used  as  a  forage 
crop  and  as  hay.  The  Ti\x  nuta  nnd  the  cake 
which  remains  after  the  oil  is  expressed  are  also 
led.  The  percentage  oompoeition  of  a  nomber  oi 
jpaunit  produeta  foUom: 


cal(fls»  elc^  into  the  diet  have  not  proved  vciy  mm- 
eenfiu.  Bee  Plate  of  Uskvui,  Lbouiuss. 

PBA  OBB.  A  fora  of  compact  Inown  or  red 

hcmntitf.  consisting  of  round  »mootb  grains  from 
the  si«'  of  iniislard-seed  to  that  of  small  peaise. 
Soiiiclinii's  tin-  grains  an-  -till  -nuilK-r  and  flat- 
tened. The  Clinton  iron  ore,  found  in  the  ^ilunaa 
of  the  Eastern  United  SUtes,  is  often  of  tUs 
nature. 

PEAS  (AS.  pcru,  perc,  from  Lat.  ptrum,  pear, 
pirua,  pear-tree;  connected  with  Gk.  da-wt,  afMe» 
pear).  A  deciduous  orchard  fruit  {Pyru»  com- 
mania)  of  temperate  elimate«.  belonging  to  the 

ros<'  family,  a  native  of  Europe,  e.irly  iritr<xluc^ 
into  America.  This  9pe<'ie?i  js  the  parent  i.f  thou- 
siitida  of  cultivated  varielicH.  Ww  -ni.ill  apple- 
shaped,  gritty  sand  or  Ctiine«e  pear  (Fjfnu 
Sinenaia}  is  sddom  grown  except  for  oraament 
and  n-?  a  ntock.  the  fruit  being  inediW.  unless 
baked  or  preser>-e<l.  Some  hybrids  h.  t\»  ei  n  these 
two  species  )ia\e  ari'^-n.  two  of  winch.  Lf  (^'.iiit<f 
and  Kieffer,  arc  among  tbc  most  important  cum- 
mereial  varieties  grown  in  America. 
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Peanut  iKTiiela  resemble  other  I^;uminous  Mods 
in  being  rich  in  protein.  Tlie  fat  content  is  also 
liigb.  Since  peanut  hay  is  apt  to  contain  con- 
siderable dirt,  it  sliinild  be  fed  fr<im  low  mangers 
or  troughs.  If  itiuuaiure  pods  are  leit  ua  the 
vines,  no  other  food  is  necessary  during  the 
winter.  Jt  has  been  estimated  that  pigs  under 
100  pounds  would  make  from  $12  to  f20 
worth  of  }>ork  frnni  nn  ncre  of  j^eatnits  if  fed 
a  moderate  allowance  of  corn  or  eurn  uieul  in 
addition.  Pa-liiring  |iigs  has  the  advantage  that 
the  animals  gather  the  crop  and  save  the  cost  of 
harvesting.  Peanuts  make  a  soft  pork  and  lard, 
a  disadvantage  that  nwy  be  overcome  by  feeding 
com  exclusively  for  a  month  before  slauffhterinir. 

Peanut  cake  mixed  with  less  enncent rated  fee<ls 
has  been  found  to  he  a  tispful  <.itile  food.  A 
material  called  "iieainit  meal'  i-  ni.oie  liy  ;:riiid- 
ing  peanut  hulls,  immature  peanuts,  and  tltose  of 
an  inferior  grade. 

PEAXt'T8  AS-Ft)OD.  Of  the  4.000,000  bushels  of 
pennutR  mi«ed  yearly  in  the  I'nited  States,  3,000,- 
rion  l.ii^tii  ls  are  used  as  roast«tl  |)eanut~  Many 
nuts  are  u.-cmI  in  the  manufacture  of  confettionery 
and  p<anut  ImttiT.  The  Intter  is  prepared  hy 
grinding  the  nut  and  generally  mixing  it  with  a 
little  water.  Pesnut  oil  is  made  in  large  qnsn- 
lilies  in  Kiiropo  from  Afrienn  raised  nuts.  The 
shelled  nuts  eontaiii  .'JO  to  .">0  per  cent,  of  oil, 
which,  if  carefiil'y  made,  j-  <.f  L'""d  lla>cir,  .iiel  i' 
u»ed  for  various  eiilinary  purposes  and  in  the 
arta.  The  peanut  is  at  present  usch)  more  as  a 
tuxuiy  or  for  eating  at  odd  times  than  as  a  staple 
article  of  diet.  It  l».  however,  wholesome,  notrl- 
lions,  and  elieap  1  ttfir  is  definitely  known  cor 
ccrning  dii.'estii>ility.  It  i-  apparently  more 
easily  diL'e-^ted  if  eat<'n  with  other  foods  than  if 
eaten  alone.  AttemptA  to  introduce  peanut  soupn. 


clu^rds  resemble  appl«  orchards  in  appearanee 

except  that  the  trees  naturally  prow  much  m*we 
pyramidal.  When  left  to  thenrselves  they  frp- 
iiuenlly  ^row  to  a  height  of  (K)  feet  or  more.  Pear 
lioMcrs  are  usually,  wuile  and  borne  on  spura  thai 
continue  to  bear  frult  and  to  branch  for  years. 
The  fruit  is  a  pome,  more  juicy  and  melting  or 
huttery  than  the  apple,  end  tess  tart.  Tt  is  one  of 
the  best  des-ii^rt  fruits,  and  is  extensively  us«>l 
for  canning,  preserving,  etc.,  and  in  some  p«rt» 
of  Europe  large  ipiantities  are  used  in  the  pn^ 
duction  of  cider  or  perrj*. 

While  pears  are  grown  over  a  wide  territory  is 
the  tempers te  zones,  the  countries  of  largest  pro- 
duction are  France  and  the  tTnited  States.  In 
,\tneric.T  they  stand  fourth  in  i!ni»ii1aii  n  among 
the  ori  hard  fruits.  Tlie  Iw-t  Aim  ru  an  jwar  di* 
ttiets  are  found  in  the  Northeastern  Slates.  fri>m 
New  England  west  to  the  tJreat  Lakes,  and  in 
California  and  parts  of  Oregon.and  Wadiington. 
Itlight  seriously  interferes  with  pear-ffrowing  in 
the  South,  while  in  the  N'orthw«-st  only  the  in- 
ferior lliH^i.m  'iort^  are  hardy  enoiiL.-h  to  thrivi*. 
The  j»ear  i-  grown  in  orchards,  eittier  as  a  stand- 
ard or  dwarf.  Standard  trees  are  pn^lunvl  hy 
grafting  or  budding  the  vsriety  yrhivb  it  is  wi*W-d 
to  grow  npon  a  seedling  pear;  the  b«*t  stock  fnv 
the  purpose  Ik  obtained  by  growing  the  seed  of  the 
wild  ])(  ir  of  Kurt>|R'.  I>\varf  trees  are  produce! 
h\  L'rafting  or  budding  on  quinii>  ~i>»*k.  Pcar> 
thus  ti-.nted  seldom  grow  more  than  It  to  Id 
feet  liiLTh.  They  come  into  bearing  earlier  tiMB 
standard  trees,  Usually  within  four  years  tnm 
planting  in  the  orchard,  and  are  especially  valna- 
!■!(•  where  land  is  p\peii^i\e  or  {••r  plantin?  be- 
tween other  trees.  Fre<|iienlly  dwarfing  increase* 
the  size  of  the  fruit  and  improves  its  quality. 

The  best  soil  for  standard  peats  is  a  well- 
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drainin]  heavy  cloy  lonni.  Dwnrf  |K>ar»  will  do 
well  on  lighter  soila.  Kapid  growth  is  not  wugbt 
for  in  pear  culture,  since  it  i«  believed  to  favor 

the  attacks  of  blight.  For  this  reason,  alito, 
stable  or  other  iiitrogpnous  manures  are  not  ad- 
vocated for  tin-  i»t'ar  un  lianl  cxi-ept  OD  very  poor 
soils.  'Irevn  art'  Mil  in  tin-  urciiard  when  two  or 
three  years  from  the  bud,  standard  ttti-^  from 
18  to  26  feet  •part  each  way,  and  dwarfs  10  to 
10  feet.  Dwarf  trees  are  set  deep,  4  to  6  inches 
bfldw  the  union,  to  prevent  fjrowtli  of  the  stock 
and  to  lessen  the  danf;er  from  hreakin;;  olT  in 
stornia.  Cultivation  is  prai'tieed  only  chninj.'  tin- 
spring  and  early  aununer  in  order  to  prevent  a 
late,  sappy  wixid  growth.  Becent  inveiilifjations 
have  clearly  shown  that  nany  varieties  of  pcan 
•re  self-sterile  and  must  be  planted  with  other 
varieties  to  erosH-|K>IIenize  them  in  order  to  pro 
duce  fruit.  Sueli  vurieties  nhoiild  then  fore  never 
be  planted  iu  urehunis  alone.  It  i!«  proUahle  that 
almost  any  variety  blossoming  at  the  same  time 
is  these  self-sterile  sorts  may  be  used  as  pol- 
lMiizer<.  Tn  the  orehard  one  or  two  rows  of  one 
variety  should  he  allernnted  with  one  or  two  rows 
of  au<*tlii  r  xaricty  hl<»MiniinK  "t  the  same  time. 

Pears  are  harvejste<l  l)efore  tliey  are  fully  ripe 
and  while  they  are  still  hard.  Thus  handled  they 
acquire  a  better  color  and  flavor,  develop  leas  grit 
in  the  flesh,  and  are  less  likely  to  decay  at  the 
core  than  when  allnwcil  to  riprMi  on  the  tn-e.  After 
pic-kin;,'  tlifV  arc  st(>r4il  in  -hallow  lHt\e>  or  racks 
in  a  cool  rooiii  away  frotii  all  (lraui.'h'-  of  air. 
which  ten<i  to  shrivel  up  the  fruit.  Late  winter 
pi'Hrs  niuy  he  left  un  the  trees  as  loqg  as  practie- 
nhlr  before  frost.  Pears  grown  for  market  are 
/gathered  and  placed  in  barrels  or  boxes  at  once. 
Kin  ()|H  an  anil  California  fancy  |icars  are  wrapped 
in  paper  like  oranges  before  marketing. 

Peab  DisBSSCS.    The  pear  an.l  il>  fruit  are 

subject  to  the  ssme  diseases  as  the  apple,  for  the 
description  and  prevention  of  which  see  Appuc, 

paraffraph  IHsr.isi  s.  In  addition  there  are  two 
di.sea.se.s  which,  altliouph  oceurrinj:  upon  the  apidc 
and  quinee,  arc  so  much  more  frifpicnt  ujion  the 
pear  as  to  be  gcnernllv  n-Mniated  with  it.  The 
first  is  the  leaf -spot,  due  to  the  fungus  £«<osto- 
tporium  maculalum,  which  occurs  upon  the 
leaves,  fruits,  and  young  twigs;  upon  the  leaves 
as  reddish  hrown  spots  which  chmIc-ic  more  or 
le.'iS.  and  dt'stroy  the  leaf,  sometimes  defoli- 
ating the  tree;  upon  the  stem?*  hlaek,  ns  dead 
apots;  upon  the  fruit  reddish  spots  beneath  which 
tne  tissues  become  hard  and  cork-like,  the  fruit 
often  cracking  and  rotting  as  a  result  of  the  at- 
tack. This  disease  may  lie  eaflily  controlled  by 
till-  ajiplication  of  liordeaux  mixture  or  ether 
fungicide  (tj.v.).  The  second  is  pear  lilight  or 
flre-blight  (q.v.). 

Con^idt:  Quinn.  Pmr  Culture  for  Profit  (New 
York,  issni  ;  Waite,  I'oUination  of  Pear  F1i»rer», 
I  nilcil  St. lie-  Department,  .A^'ricultural  Divi-ion 
Ve^M'tahle  I'athologv,  Hullctin  N<t.  5  (IHil.'.): 
Field,  Pear  Cultiirr  (ih..  180.3)  ;  Bailey,  article 
"Pear,"  in  Cyclopedin  of  Annriran  Horticulture 
(New  York,  1900-02)  ;  Jordan,  I'rnr  Oroxring  in 
ynr  .Irrnry  (New  Jersey  Experimental  Staticmt 
Bulletin  142).  See  Peas  Insrcts;  Plate  of 
Flowkbs. 

Pl^AH,  PucKiT.  A  species  of  cactus.  See 
pBiLKLY  Peak. 

PBABOB,  pirs,  Chaiubb  SraAotJB  (IWl— ). 
Aa  American  figure  painter,  bom  In  Boston, 
Tou  xiil — u. 
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Mass.  He  studied  under  lionnat  in  Paris,  and 
was  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  balon.  After- 
wards be  lived  many  years  in  France.   Ue  was 

one  of  the  first  mpnd>ers  of  (he  Society  of  Anieri 
can  artists.  In  IHOl  he  was  awarded  the  tirand 
Diploma  at  the  Ilcrlin  Fxliiliit  i<iii,  nml  in  1H!H 
«as  made  an  olHcer  of  the  l-c^.'ion  of  Honor.  His 
Work  is  in  the  realistic  French  manner,  quiet  in 
tone,  with  notable  technical  qualities  and  skill  in 
composition.  Amoufr  his  best  known  pictures 
are:  "IX-ath  of  the  First  norn"  (!S77>;  '  Tlic 
Sheplu'rdess"  (IStiti):  "Fantaisie"  i  in  the  I'enn 
-yUaiiia  Academy  of  I'iiic  .\rts  i  ;  and  ".Medita- 
tion" (in  the  .Metropolitan  .Museum.  New  York 
City).  He  did  -onic  nuiral  painting  in  the  north 
hall  of  the  Coii;,'rc--ionaI  Library  in  Washington. 

PEA  RIDGE,  It.\TTLE  OK.  A  battle  of  the 
Civil  War  in  America,  fought  at  Pea  Ridge,  in 
northwest  Arkansas,  near  the  Missouri  boun- 
dary, March  7  and  8,  1862.  In  Januaiy,  .1862, 
Gen.  s.  II  Curtis  with  10,500  "BvSMnX 
troops,  coiii[.o-ing  the  Army  of  the  Southwest, 
niovt  (1  a^'.iiiC't  (ien.  Sterling  Pri<  e,  commanding 
Mi>souri  Slate  troops  at  Springlield.  (h-neral 
Price  retired  into  Arkansas,  w  here  he  was  joined 
hy  Ucn.  Benjamin  McCuUoch  with  his  division, 
and  (^eraf  Van  Dmn  took  chief  command. 
General  Curtis  followed  and  took  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  I'ea  Ridge,  on  an  eminence  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  and  awaited  an  attack,  (ieneral  \'an 
Dorn  advanced  with  14.(MH)  men  an<l  was  joined 
hy  (ien.  Albert  Pike  with  a  brigade  of  Indians, 
w  h  ieh  bad  been  recruited  in  Indian  Territory.  Uis 
plan  was  to  strike  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army 
ami  cut  off  tlie  communications.  Cenernl  Curtis 
had  changeii  front,  hut  the  Federal  right  was 
driven  hack  two  miles  on  March  7th.  The  attack 
by  the  Confederates  on  the  Feileral  left  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter,  (.enerals  McCulloch 
and  Melntosh  beii^c  anoqg  the  killed.  The  Indi- 
ans were  entirely  nseless,  and  scattered  at  the 
lic;.'iniiiii^'  iif  tlic  artillery  fire.  Tlu'  next  morning 
<ieueral  \  an  Dorn  retreated  under  cover  of  his 
artilleiy,  but  General  Curtis  drew  his  men  into 
an  are  of  a  circle  and  poured  in  a  destructive 
cross  fire.  The  Federal  lom  was  1384  killed, 
Mounrlcd,  and  prisoners;  the  Confederate  was 
given  at  800  exclusive  of  Indians,  hut  was  un- 
douliti'dly  larger.  The  re-ult  of  this  (ir-^t  victory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  saved  Missouri  to  the 
Union  cause. 

PEAR  INSECTS.  The  insects  attacking  the 
pva.T  are  identical  in  many  instances  with  those 
which  attack  the  apples,  the  apple-borers,  the 


PEAR  PSTLLA. 

/vr//.'i  iiyrtroin:  ikIiiU:  iia  fnr       and lorva  (ft)  from 

beiifuth.    (ir»Mitl,v  .■iilarKi'il. 

San  .TosC«  scale,  the  oyster-sliell  hark-louse,  and 
the  codling  moth  all  being  foun<l  to  attack  ths 
pear.  The  pear-tree  psylla  (Ptylla  pifri)  ia  eon- 
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fined  to  the  pear,  and  is  common  and  rather  de- 
structive in  the  Northern  United  States,  extend- 
ing westward  as  far  as  Michigan  and  .southwurd 
to  MaiylMid  and  Virginia.  It  wa«  probably  im- 
ported abont  18S2  from  Barope,  where  it  oecun 
ahiimlantly.  esiHcially  in  Austria.  The  oranoe- 
yellow  eggs  are  laid  l»y  the  adult  in>-eot  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  and  the  youn^'  iiiscct^.  yi  llow 
in  color,  with  crimson  eyes,  bqjia  immediately  to 
suck  the  sap  from  the  teal  It  grows  rather 
rapidly  and  has  several  generatiooa  (fdur  or 
five)  in  the  course  of  summer.  It  hibernate*  In 
the  adult  condition.  It  is  preyed  upon  by  a 
large  number  of  natural  enemies,  principally  by 
the  golden-eyed  lace-wing  flics  and  the  larvje  of 
ooceineUid  tiieetlea.  The  best  remedy  is  a  spring 
appHeatioo  of  keroaene  emulsion  spray  when  the 
leaves  arc  fir^t  unfolded.  A  combination  of 
kerosene  emulsion  and  Bordeaux  mixture  is  rec- 
ommended when  pcar4>Ught  neenn  in  the  eams 
orchard. 

A  bark-boring  beetle,  known  as  the  pear^blight 
beetle  {Xyleboru»  pyrt),  frequently  causes  the 

death  of  many  twigs  of  the  pear  tree  by  making 
small  perforations  at  the  ha.'^es  of  the  Inids.  The 
adult  beetle  deposits  its  egg  on  the  bud  and  the 
young  larva  bores  down,  following  the  course  of 
the  eye  of  the  bud,  toward  the  pith,  around 
which  it  passes,  consuming  the  tissues  in  its 
course,  thus  interfering  with  the  circulation,  and 
causing  the  twig  to  wither.  The  adult  insect 
issues  in  June  or  .July  and  deiwsits  its  eggs 
during  August.  The  oniy  remedy  which  has  been 
suggested  is  to  cut  off  the  blighted  limbs  Ixdow 
the  injured  part  ud  bum  them  before  the 
beetle  has  escaped.  Another  borer,  the  sinuate 
pear-bon  r  \  A'jrHus  nitiuatus) .  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  I  niltd  States  from  Europe  within 
recent  years.  This  l>orer  in  the  larval  condition 
f«ds  between  the  bark  and  wood  in  pear  trees, 
espwially  in  the  trunk  and  larger  branches, 
making  long  zigzag  galleries,  finally  girdling 
the  tree  ami  killing  it.  It  lives  two  years  in  the 
larval  condition. 

Among  the  numerous  insects  which  attack  the 
leaves  of  the  pear  is  the  so-called  'pear  slug,' 
which  is  the  Uirva  of  a  sawdy  {Brioeompoidet 
limacina).  The  adult  is  a  small  insect,  nnaUer 


PKAB  »i.ro. 

«.  adult  saw-fly.  fftnnlf;  /i,  liirvii  « lib  ullnio  rumored:  r. 
larva  Is  normnl  Hiatal  (li<>  'Mlii^ti;  urrinU'il  Iwif ;  f,  <•"- 
coon. 

than  the  hoaso-fly,  and  glossy-black  in  color.  It 
was  probably  introduced  into  the  Ignited  States 

from  Eurojic  l.iuard  tlif  (  lo-o  of  the  eighdrtith 
century.  The  egg>!  are  laid  under  the  stirface 
of  the  leaf,  and  the  young  larvir  batch  and  grow 
rapidly,  covering  themselves  with  a  slimy  secre- 


tion. There  are  two  generations  each  year,  and 
the  larvje  when  abundant  skelctonire  nesi^ 
ly  all  the  leaves  on  large  trees.  The  bcsi 
remedy  is  to  spray  with  an  arsenical  wash  or 
with  a  soap  solution,  or  hcikbore  may  be  used 
either  as  a  dry  powder  or  as  a  wet  apray.  Heavy 
rains  will  often  destroy  them,  and  •  fordMe 
water  spray  will  wash  them  from  the  leaves 
Among  caterpillars  whieh  feetl  upon  the  pear 
are  the  wbH«<marlEed  tnssock-nioth  {Orgifia  leu- 
eosl^ma),  the  rsd-hiimped  apple-tree  caterpillar 
{Tfotodonttt  eoneinna),  the  lall  wcbworm  {Hff- 
phaiitii'i  runru).  the  eecropia  moth  {Attaeu* 
cecropta),  the  eye-sjwtted  bud  moth  (Tmrtocrra 
oceUoMl),  and  others.  The  plum  cunulio  anil 
the  quinfie  cureulio  (qq.v.)  injure  pears,  as  well 
as  plums  and  quinen,  idthough  not  so  c!Ztcn* 
sively.  Consult :  Pnunders,  In»eet»  InjuriouM  to 
Frui'ta  (Philadelphia,  1889);  Smith,  Manual  of 
Soottomio  BnUmoUtn  (Philadelphia,  1896). 

PEARL    (from   ML.  juruhi.  prruhis.  p^rhi. 
pearl,  probably  variants  of  pirula,  diminutive  «if 
Lat.  pirum,  near).    A  morbid  produrt  forio..l 
from  the  pcnrly  naere  of  the  interior  of  the  pearl 
mussel   (MtieagrtHa  marparitifera)  and  other 
bivalves.    It  is  often  due  to  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  presence  of  u  grain  of  sand  or  some  other 
foreign  body  lodged  between  the  mantle  of  tho 
animal  and  the  shell;  an  extra  anuuuit  of  pearly 
matter  is  thus  secreted  and  forms  rough  nes.«(fs  or 
projections  on  tha  inside  of  the  sliell,  which,  if 
lieeoming  free  and  T^jnlarly  s|)herica!,  form  one 
or  more  pearls.     Reot»nt  authorities  state  that 
{M>arls  are  also  due  to  the  presence  of  distomr. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  when  the  pearl  oyster 
(Meleagrioa)  is  large,  well  formed,  and  with 
ample  space  for  individual  development,  peark 
scarcely  occur  at  all,  but  when  the  shells  are 
crowded  together,  and  become  humped  and  dis- 
torte<l,  as  well  as  affordinir  covi  r  for  all  kind« 
of  marine  worms  and  parasitic  creature*,  then 
pearls  are  sure  to  be  found  (Cooke).  The  pearl- 
oyster  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Aru  Islands, 
the  Sulu  Archipelago,  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Burma,  the  Pi-rsian  Culf.  the  Red  Sea.  at  Oy 
Ion,  along  the  coasts  of  North  Queensland.  North 
eastern   Australia,   and   of  W«^t   .\ustralia.  at 
New  Guinea,  and  at  the  Pearl  Islands  on  the 
Bay  of  Panama.   This  spocies  also  occurs  along 
the  coast  of  I.ower  California,  and  in  the  South 
Pacific  in  the  Paumota.  Gambier,  and  Navigator 
Islands,  and  aNo  at   Madaga-.ar.    Tlie  shell  is 
verv  large,  about  eight  tn  Irn  and  even  fifteen 
iiuiiis  in  diameter,  while  the  valves  are  very 

thick  and  heavy,  and  in  young  individuala  the 
outer  surface  is  very  rough  and  corrugated.  TW 

largest  pearl  known  is  said  to  measure  two 
inches  long,  four  inches  round,  and  to  weigh 
1800  grains. 

The  •mother-of-pearl'  is  the  internal  na<  re  »>r 
nacreous  laminn>  of  this  oyster.  It  is  utilized 
in  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  studs,  knife- 
handles,  fans,  card-eases,  brooches,  bozea,  and 
all  kinds  uf  inhiitl  work. 

Pearls  may  f>e  fornnMl  in  almost  any  bivalve, 
and  some  of  the  most  valuable  are  taken  from  the 
shells  of  fresh-water  mussels,  but  these  are  usual 
ly  small  and  called  •seed-pearls they  also  occur 

in  ftdcrable  abundance  in  the  common  OMOd  ol 
our  eiia-t  (  l/i//f/ii.<  rdiilis) .  very  fair  "tperiniews 
at  times  Ix-ing  found:  also  in  ov-t.  rs.  in  Plnc^wm 
placenta  of  the  Pacific,  in  many  species  of  PinnOi 
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and  in  the  ^imt  cliuii  (  I  riihu  tin ) .  Pearls  are 
sometimes  formed  iu  uiiivaive  shells;  thus  pink 
pearls  have  been  taken  from  the  giant  conch- 
thtU.  {8trw»iht9  gjigiu)  oi  tb«  Weat  Indiea,  as 
well  aft  from  certfun  ipeeiea  of  Turbinella. 

I'KAia.  FisUKitiES.  The  average  annual  value 
of  the  pearl  lii<hery  of  Northern  Australia  is 
$296,000,  the  industry  having  been  founded  at 
Tbunday  laUuul.  It  appears  that  the  prottta  of 
the  flsheiy  are  made  out  of  the  pearl  ebell  only, 
because  so  iriany  {M'nrl?i,  ami  often  very  valuable 
ones,  me  stoU-n  l»y  (liM-r>.  Sii\ille  Kent  dintin- 
guishefl  two  speeics  of  pearl  sliell-^;  viz.  the 
large  white  shell  (Meleatfrtna  miirfjarilifcra)  and 
a  smaller  black-«dged  form  which  he  names 
Meleagrina  nigro-fnarginata.  Kent  has  proved 
that  it  is  posaible  to  transplant  living  p«arl 
oysters.  Untler  fa\()r:i)ile  <on.lifion9  the  shell  is 
supposed  to  attain  in  lliree  years  the  marketable 
size  of  eight  or  nine  inelies  in  diameter,  while  in 
fire  yean  a  pair  of  abeils  may  weigh  five  or  six 
pounds,  the  extreme  vefftht  tieinir  ten  pounds. 
The  eentre  for  lahor  and  supplies  of  the  Queens- 
land fishery  is  Hin^^npoie.  this  port  being  an  ex- 
(S'llent  juaiket  for  tlie  shells,  while  more  jienrls 
probably  ehange  hands  here  than  in  any  other 
place  in  the  world,  large  quantities  Xtc'mg  pur- 
chase<l  for  the  Chinese  nuirket,  where  there  Js  an 
extensive  demand  for  second-class  pearls. 

The  pearl  oy^ter-^  live  at  iie]iths  nf  from  I'if^'ht 
to  twenty  or  mure  fathoms.  Fur  collecting  the 
oysters  small  vcshoIs  of  from  12  to  15  tons  are 
most  convenient.  Two  or  more  such  boats  are 
usually  accompanied  by  a  larger  vessel  as  a 
storeship.  The  l)es(  (li\ers  are  .lapanese;  Fili- 
pinos are  also  ;.'ori(l.  and  MaUivs  are  eniployed. 
The  diver  takes  with  him  a  netted  has,'  maile  of 
rope.  When  the  depth  is  from  eight  to  fifteen 
fathoms  the  diver  can  work  at  the  bottom  for 
two  or  more  hours,  but  at  a  greater  depth  he 
cannot  remain  on  the  l>ottom  more  than  fifteen 
minutes.  The  shells  nsnally  live  in  strong  cur- 
rents and  in  narrow  channels  lM«tween  groups  of 
Islands,  where  they  lie  on  a  hard  bottom. 

The  pearl  fisherj*  of  the  MisHiHsippi  and  its 
tributaries  is  of  much  greater  importance  than 
in  ;,'enerally  kimwn  During  recent  years  a  thou- 
sand persons  have  been  engaged  in  this  industry 
on  the  Mississippi  River  alone.  In  IftOl  a  single 
firm  is  stated  to  have  bought  from  these  fisher- 
men $100,000  worth  of  pearls,  besides  the  elam 
or  mussel  shells  from  which  pearl  buttons  arc 
made.  It  is  snid  that  the  supply  of  pearls  is 
not  being  exhausted,  but  tliaf  the  ileniarul  h.-is 
increased  so  rapidly  in  the  last  fifteen  years  as 
to  treble  prices.  The  eentre  of  the  industry  is 
Muscatine.  Towa. 

In  the  United  Rtates  the  fresh-water  pearl  in- 
dustry tlates  back  to  iS.'iT,  wlien  the  'Queen 
Pearl*  was  found  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  sold 
to  the  Empress  Eugenie  for  $2,500  and  is  said  to 
be  worth  now  ftmr  times  that  sum.  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  Wisconsin  are  the  leadinit  States  in 
the  pearl  indn^frv.  atid  in  the  ten  years  sticceed- 
ing  1889  it  is  sjiiil  that  more  than  '$2r>.onn  worth 
of  pearl-*  were  collected  in  Wisconsin  alone.  So 
ffreat  has  been  the  de«<truction  of  the  mussels 
there  that  in  many  places  th^  are  nearly  if  not 
quite  exterminated. 

PSABIi,  A  beautiful  English  poem  belonging 
to  tike  aeoond  half  of  the  fourimnth  century.  It 
Is  «  lament  of  a  father  for  a  lost  child,  sjrm- 


bolized  by  a  pearl.  The  poet  possessed  a  spotless 
pearl.  One  day  as  he  was  in  an  arbor  it  slipped 
from  his  hand  down  through  the  grass  and  the 
flowers  into  the  earth.  Wandering  afterwards 
into  the  aibor  in  search  of  the  lost  gem,  he  fell 
a-*Ieep  amid  the  flowers,  ami  in  vision  saw  his 
loHt  child  by  the  shimmering  cliffs  of  the  new 
Jerusalem.  The  poem  consists  nf  KU  twelve- 
line  stances.  The  dialect  is  West-Midland.  That 
the  poet  lived  in  the  West  of  England  near  the 
Welsh  borders  is  nil  that  is  kno\%n  of  him.  Con- 
sult Pearl,  etlileil,  with  a  modern  Knglish  ver- 
sion, by  Israel  UoUancs  (Lwflidon.  1891). 

PEABL  ASH  (so  called  on  accotmt  of  the 
color!,  or  Potashes.  Crude  potassium  earlj<_inatc 
obtained!  from  woihI  aslies.  'I'lie  comna-reial 
priKlui  t  is  made  in  Canada,  a«t  foHuvva;  Wood  is 
burncti  ia  j>its  and  the  resulting  ash  spread  o:i 
a^  stone  floor,  sprinkled  with  water,  and  worked 
till  it  is  damp,  frequently  with  the  addition  of 
a  litlh;  lime.  The  damp  ash  is  then  jjlaeeil  in 
caisktt  conLiiining  false  bottoms,  covered  with 
straw  and  hot  water  poured  over  them.  The 
liquid,  which  is  drawn  oflt  from  a  plug  hole  at 
the  bottom,  is  boiled  down,  and  finds  some  use  in 
this  condition  as  a  manure  owing  to  the  soluble 
]iotash  that  it  contains.  The  crude  pearl  ash 
thus  obtained  may  be  purified  by  hcatin<;  and 
then  cooled,  during  which  the  sulphate  and  chlo- 
ride, together  with  the  insoluble  matter,  are 
separated  out*  while  the  dear  supernatant  liquid 
is  drawn  olF  and  boiled  down  until  it  crystallues. 
When  sufficiently  j  ni-  tliis  product  flmls  Tise  in 
the  manufacture  ui  llwil  glass.  Ordinary  pearl 
ash  is  used  principally,  however,  in  the  manufse- 
ture  of  soap. 

PEABL  HASBOB.  An  inlet  on  the  south 
coast  of  Qahn,  Hawaii,  six  miles  west  of  Hono- 
lulu (Map:  Hawaii,  t'  2).  It  eonsists  of  several 
land-locked  basins  with  a  narrow  entrance  in- 
side of  which  there  is  a  depth  of  00  feet.  Outp 
side,  however,  a  coral  reef  prevents  the  entrance 
of  large  vessels.  In  1884  the  f^nitwl  .State* 
obtained  the  riL'ht  from  the  Hawaiian  Govern- 
ment to  establish  here  a  coaling  ami  repair  sta- 
tion, and  several  surveys  were  made  by  the 
I'niteil  States  tJovernment.  The  harbor,  however, 
was  not  utilized,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  har- 
bor of  Honolnln  in  1808  rendered  its  improve* 
mi  lit  unnei  i  ssary. 

PEABLITE  (so  called  on  account  of  the 
pearly  lustre).    A  glsssy  Or  once  glassy  roclc 

%vhieh  exhibits  a  ready  separation  by  cracks  into 
ispherical  or  spheroidal  forms.  These  so-called 
pearlitic  cracks  may  arise  from  streK^es  set  up 
during  the  cooling  of  the  magma,  or  from  differ- 
ential expansi4  n  and  contraetion  afwut  apiieru* 
litie  mn^ies  <if  feldspar. 

PEARL   MTLLET.     A   cereal  grain.  See 

f  1 1  I  \  I  ■  V  ''ill;-.. 

PEAEL  OYSTEB.  A  tropical  bivalve 
( Vt'Jrttftrintt  mnrfjaritifcra)  noted  for  prodiu  in;j 
preei.      1      V  uid  roother-of-pearl.    See  I*earl, 

PEAEL  EXVEB.  A  river  of  Mississiwi. 
It  rises  in  Winston  Oounty  in  the  east  eentnil 

part  of  (lie  State,  and  lU»ws  southward,  empty- 
ing into  the  Mi-^si^sipjji  Sound  afttr  having 
formed  for  some  distance  the  boundary  between 
Mississippi  and  1x>uisinna  (Map:  Mississippi, 
F  8).  It  is  alMJut  .100  miles  long,  but  its  navi* 
gation  is  impeded  by  shoals  and  sand  bare. 
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FEABSE,  pt'rs.  Mabk  Gly  (1842—).  An 
Knglish  clergjiiiau  und  autliur.  lie  was  born  in 
Camborne,  studied  medieinc  and  then  tbcology, 
and  in  1863  entered  the  Wealeyan  niinistTy.  Af- 

ter  huldin^  variouii  charges  in  L**ds.  Ip-wicli, 
Bristol,  WtfstniinsUT,  and  elsewhere,  uu  tiif  iim 
tion  of  Hugh  Price  Hughes  in  1889  he  was  c  liosi  n 
to  take  charge  ol  the  West  London  MiMion,  from 
trbieh  h«  retired  after  twelve  years  of  acrrwe. 
His  writing)^.  nunitH-ring  more  than  2')  vnlumeSi 
include  devotional  works  and  senii-n  l  i;;iniis  tales, 
especially  of  Cornish  lif<.'.  l  lif  !)<-t  kiinwti  an-: 
Daniel  (^uorm  and  llis  itcligiouH  .\ij(ioiis  i  1874- 
79),  of  which  Ikimdieda  of  thousands  have  been 
printed  in  many  languagea;  Blifah^  tke  Han  of 
God  (imi);  The  Oenllenen  cf  Jemu  (1898); 
The  Slory  of  a  Roman  tiotdiet  (1609) ;  and  ITeel 
Country  Songs  (iy02). 

PEABSON.  p^r'son,  C:iiarles  Hexby  ( 1830- 
94).  An  Eagliui  aducator  and  historian,  bom  at 
Mington.  He  studied  at  Kind's  Co11ef(<>,  Lon- 
don, and  at  Oxford,  receiving  a  B.A.  in  18"^  and 
an  M.A.  in  1856.  He  was  a|t|>oiiited  profes-nor 
of  modern  history  in  King's  College;  but  in  1871 
he  went  to  Australia,  where  he  soon  resumed 
teaehing  and  became  Minister  of  Edueation  in 
Virtnria.  In  1892  ill  health  impelled  him  to  return 
tu  England.  His  principal  works  are:  RuAtitn,  bif 
a  Rrciut  Tfdi  'lir  (  I-iuhImii,  IS59)  ;  History  of 
England  Uurtng  th»'  E'liltt  und  Middlv  Ages  ("2 
vols.,  London,  18»!7);  English  Hiiiorg  in  the 
Fourtcnih  f'rntury  (London,  1876);  U\9tQncal 
XnpM  vf  t^ruiland  During  fJke  Pint  Thirtrm  Cen- 
turirit,  Wi^fi  Ej-jif'i  iKi  t'ini  Kssnj/n,  elc.'M  Ixtndon, 
1809)  :  yiitional  Lift  and  Chnrnrfrr:  A  Fore- 
cant  (London.  1893 »  :  Report  on  the  State  of 
Public  Education  in  Mctoria  (MeltMiurno.  1876); 
J?erietr«  «nd  Crilicat  BBmyt,  ed.  by  Strong  (Lon- 
don, 1896).  Consult  Stebbing,  Ci^Wes  Henry 
Pearson  (London,  1900). 

PEABSON,  John  (161.3-8C).  An  English 
prelate  of  high  celebrity.  He  was  bom  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  at  Great  Snoring,  in  Xorfolk.  He  was 

educated  at  T!fnn  ami  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
wImtc  he  louk  tin  iliLtif  of  M.A  in  lrt30.  and 
in  the  same  year  t<><ik  <>ril<  i>.  mnl  \\a>  mllatetl  to 
a  prebend  in  Sa!i<hury  Catht^iral.  In  1040  he 
was  ap|»fiinted  chaplain  to  f?ir  John  Finch.  Ixird 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Cixil  War  became  chaplain  to  Lord  noring. 
ami  afterwards  to  Sii-  Tlnlu  rt  Tnkc,  in  Ixmdon. 
In  1(>.">4  lie  wn«  ap{H»iiit»Hl  iiiiiuj.ter  of  Saint 
Clement's,  Ka'^tcheap.  London;  and  in  1659  pub- 
liiihed  the  great  work  by  which  be  Is  now  re- 
nipmhered.  A  n  Erponitfan  of  the  Cmd  (new  ed.. 
2  v<>|«..  ISlHl-Ol).  During  the  same  year  Pear- 
son published  The  f!<>l'h  „  Remninn  of  the  Ever 
Mfmornllr   Mr.  John  Eton.     At  the 

l{i--1«irri  t  ion  l>''Ti(ir-i  ami  eniolmncnts  were  lav- 
i^lilv  -I  ■  ■  I  upon  liim.  Before  the  close  of 
1000  be  receiml  the  rectory  of  Haint  Christo- 
pher'*, in  Tendon :  wa«  crested  I>,D.  at  CHimbridge; 
iTi>lall»<l  Pri'lM-niliiry  of  Kly  and  Arclideacon  of 
Siirrov;  and  wade  ina-tpr  of  .Tcsn«  Cnllc^/o.  Cam- 
l>ri>l;.'iv  In  1<!»"I1  Ik'  o!>f aincd  the  Marearrt  pro- 
fpi4!H>r«hip  of  divinity,  nnd  wa^  one  of  the  most 
prominent  rommis.«inners  in  the  ^aroy  Tonfer- 
enco;  in  1662  he  was  made  master  of  Trinify, 


Catiil)!  i.lge,  and  in  167^  was  con«<Tated  Bi«hnp 
of  Chester.  In  1672  he  published  his  l  itidKwr 
Epistolunim  S.  Ignatii,  in  answer  to  Dslll*,  wte 
bad  denied  the  g«iuineiies»  of  the  Epistlesu  la 
1684  appeared  htt  Annalrn  Cgprianm.  He  dieil 
nt  <'hf-.{.r,  .Tuly  10,  lOSO.  r.ar-><m'«  Opera  P(W 
huma  t'hf  'iii'iltii/irii  w  t-tv  published  by  Dodwcll 
(London,  HiSS.  ;{  parts),  and  his  Orationr$,  Con- 
nones  ct  Dtierminationea  Theologiar  contain 
mueh  valuable  matter.  Consult  CJhartoa't 
memoir  prefixed  to  Peanmn's  Minor  Theologinl 
Works  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  18-14). 

PEABSON,  John  IvOiGiiDORorcH  ( 1817-971. 
An  Engiish  architect,  bom  in  Bmasels.  Be 
fftndied  under  Boaomi  la  Durham,  and  in  Loa- 
lion  with  Salvin  and  Ilardwirk;  entered  practice 
fur  himself  in  1843:  and  buill  churches  in  York 
shire  (1843  46)  A  second  period,  following  tb« 
eoiiMt ruction  of  Trinity  for  Bentinck  ( 1850).  wu 
largely  de\oted  to  restorations  and  espeeial|]r  te 
regroining  old  churches.  In  1870  Pear.wa  WSS 
employed  in  extensive  repairs  to  the  cathedral  at 
Lin'oln.  ami  in  1879,  navin<;  rf<-«i\ t<i  .i  i^o\<l 
medal  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  li<'ii'r  at 
Paris  in  the  previous  year,  he  was  intru«t<-^i  \»  ti 
the  plana  for  the  new  cathedral  at  Truro,  wbidi. 
completed  in  1887,  may  be  reckoned  bin  gmtot 
o|>]Mirt  unity,  aiiil  hi-;  !w-t  work.  TTi-  mo«t 
widely  known  work  of  r>'^torut jou  was  that  of 
the  north  transept  of  Wf^t minster  Abbey.  Be- 
sides, he  made  important  repairs  at  Canterburv. 
Rochester,  Peterboronidk,  Chichester,  Bristol,  tad 
Kxeter.  For  the  most  part  hi«  arcbit««tuil 
type  was  ecclesiastical  and  Gothic,  but  be 
saye«l  some  country  ]ioii-.«-.  ami  oHiii'  Imininp* 
and  at  times  used  the  Tudor,  Jacobean,  or  Frtc 
Renaissance. 

PEARSON.  Kari.  (1857—).  An  En^U^k 
iiiatlicitiaf iiiiui  and  author.  He  was  edu«t*<l 
at  Kin-:'-*  (  ulli-;.'!-.  ( 'ainbri<if.'e.  studied  at  H« 
delberg  nnd  Berlin,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1882.  After  two  years  (1882-84)  as  professor  ot 
geometrr,  in  lS8d  be  was  appointed  to  a  cbav 
of  applied  mathematics  and  mechanic*  In  Cai- 
ver^ity  rollr'.'f.  T.oniion.  Pcar~i>n  n-i-.ived  th* 
Darwin  medal  from  tlif  Royal  .Society  in  IS*^ 
He  wrote:  flinlnru  of  the  Theory  of  f/<MhWf» 
and  Strength  o/  Jfaf«rta(s  (1886-93)  ;  Tke  Etkk 
of  FreethougM  (1W8;  revised  1901)  :  The  0mm- 
mar  of  Seienee    (1892   and  ;    anl  Tkt 

Chanee/f  of  Death,  and  Other  >7uJi«.s  i'l  frois- 
»ion  ( Is'.iT  \ . 

PEAHT^RoBEKrEvwin  (1856— ).  AsAmcrf 
can  Arctic  explorer  and  dvfl  en^neer  ia  the 

Vnited  States  N'avy.  lM>rn  at  Cr*->^<on.  P^  .  MiJ 
6,  IS.'SO.  He  was  graduated  from  Bowdosn  Col 
leg«'.  Maine,  in  1877,  became  a  civil  enginfer  in 
the  navy  in  1881,  and  in  1884-85,  under  Ootvra- 
ment  orders,  lia  was  aasistaBt  enifineer  m  tie 
route  of  the  proposed  Nicaragua  Ship  Canal  In 
IS87-8S  he  was  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Nictnurn* 
Canal  sur\*ey.  He  had  made  a  reconnaiaMmcf  in 
IHSO  of  the  Greenland  inland  ice-cap  ea*t  of 
Disco  Ray,  in  latitude  70*  X.  From  thi«  tim^ 
until  he  sailed  in  1891  on  bis  first  expedtti<->a  tu 
Northwest  Hreenland  all  hia  leisure  was  given  tu 
the  mn«t  tTiiiiulo  --fudies  and  preparations  fur  hi* 
particip.iliou  in  .\ictic  research.  During  hi* 
fir-*t  exjK'dition  (.Tune.  1891  .September.  1892 1  h' 
made  a  brilliant  record  of  achievements,  not  the 
least  of  which  were  the  Tcaolta  of  Us  atofiei 
and  minute  experimratnttoii  in  the  fleU  co«V' 
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in^?  cvorv  plin.-o  of  the  equipment  for  Arctic  work. 
Uis  journey  over  the  inltuid  ice,  from  HQOQ  to 
8000  feet  above  the  sea,  from  McConnick  Bay  to 
tile  northeast  angle  of  Greenland  ( Inilependonc^ 
Bey,  latitude  81"  37"  N.),  a  round  trip  of  i:UH) 
miles  im-lmliiif,'  laiiil  ti;ivd  on  tUv  imrtlusi-t 
coast,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  fents  of  polar 
eled^  woric  «rer  areomplishod.  He  provt-d  that 
the  nortbein  eKtension  of  the  great  interior  ice- 
cap ends  below  latitude  82*  N.  He  aim  eetab- 
lishcd  llif  insularity  nf  (ir<>enlnn<t  ami  n-.  rrtaim-d 
tin*  i'\ i'^t^^Uft  of  detachwl  ice-ti*^*:'  land  niasseM 
north  of  the  mainland  and  the  fact  that  the  east 
and  west  coa^td  rapidly  oonverae  north  of  the 
•eventy-eighth  parallel.  His  etnnolofpeel  work 
among  the  Eskimos  known  as  tho  Arrtif  Ilijjh- 
landers  (from  Cape  York  to  Smith  Sound  1  was 
the  most  th(>rou;.'li  and  notcwmi liy  t]i;U  liim  Imi  ii 
done  in  that  rf^ion.  The  auxiliary  expeditions 
in  which  well-known  men  of  neience  paitieipated 
gave  opportunity  for  fruitful  researchca  ae  to 
alaelal  and  other  Arctic  phenofnena.  In  1993-95 
he  mnrlc  .mother  voyape  to  the  aame  rr;,'ion.  omim- 
plete»i  his  Htudy  of  the  Arrtie  Hiphhimli  rH,  niaUf 
another  journey  aeroAs  the  iee  cap  to  Iiidop«>n<l- 
enoe  Bay,  and  discovered  the  famoue  meteoriteti 
of  the  Eekiraoe  near  the  eoaet  of  McMlle  Bay. 
They  were  later  removed  to  New  York,  and  one 
of  tnem.  weiehinp  90  tons,  in  the  larc^t  known 
to  exist.  Aftrr  HUmmer  voyapt<  to  tlir  M.lville 
Bay  rej,'ion«  in  181>6  and  18{)7,  he  started  north 
again  in  1808  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  the 
northern  exteneimi  of  the  land  mamea  above 
Orettiland  and  of  reaehing  the  Korth  Pole,  if 
priHsihlc'.  ITis  work  i-ovcrfd  f.iur  vijir^,  i1iiiiii<,' 
wtiirh  ho  mailc  rt .■>iirvey!*  of  a  <>tin-*i»lfriil<l«'  ex- 
tt  iit  of  <'fiast  tine  in  the  neighborhood  of  Smith 
S<mml.  Hurveyed  new  coast  lines  on  the  west  side 
of  Cirinnell  Land  and  north  of  the  (ireeotand 
mainland,  md  made  a  numlier  of  nntnble  nml 
»ery  difllentt  Ale<igp  iotjrneys  along  the  northern 
channels  lc;iilin;r  ti»  Lincoln  Sea.  Pushing  T>K?k- 
ww>d*.«s  Fartlust.  hp  traced  the  northern  limit 
of  the  land  masses  north  of  Greenland  to  its 
highest  point,  83^  39'  N..  and  then  followed  the 
•ontberly  trend  of  the  coast  for  many  miles  to* 
ward  Independence  Bay  on  iho  fa-t  nia-t 

In  the  sprinf?  of  lhO'2  he  si  at  ted  over  the 
frozin  Arctic  (»<fan  fum  ('a|><'  Hecla,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Grant  Land,  in  hi«  attempt  to 
reach  the  North  Pole.  Rach  day's  march  was 
▼ery  arduoua  on  aceount  of  the  hfoken  conditiim 
of  the  iee  and  the  Tn*t  pressure  ridges  crossing 
Mh  path.  His  general  course  was  defl.'tiil  iu 
the  w«'Nt  by  the  character  of  the  ice.  .\t  hi*  far- 
thest camp  in  latitude  84°  17'  X.  the  polar  pack 
became  impracticable  and  further  efforta  to  ad- 
vance were  fH^en  up.  He  had  attained  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  ]>fiTc  in  the  Amcrir^an 
-Nretic.  Commander  Peary  was  elected  president 
of  the  American  Geographical  Society  in  Decem- 
ber, 1902. 

PEABY  LAND.  A  name  given  to  the  north- 
ern roast  rc^rion  nf  tireenland,  which  was  first 

expinrcd  tiy  Pea IV  in  1802. 

PEASANT  WAR  'OF.  pfuWri/,  Fr.  pau-tan. 
from  ()]■'.  ;j(/fs-.  ;w;i/v,  Fr,  /"'l/*.  country-,  frntn  l.at. 
pagus,  district,  province,  from  punprrr,  to  tlx, 
to  Isaten;  connected  with  pttr.  pence.  Gk.  irifvi^- 
mu,  p^nynni,  to  fasten :  and  perhaps  with  Goth., 
OHG.  fahan.  AH.  fon.  Ger.  fanyn,  to  fwiae.  take). 
The  mme  g^ven  to  the  insurrection  of  the  peas- 


niitry  in  Central  and  South  Germany  in  the  year 
ld24-2d.  With  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system 
the  lot  of  the  jieasantry  throughout  Oermany 
had  greatly  deteriorated.  They  were  still  «nh 
ject  to  the  oppressive  exactions  of  their  fiinlal 
masters,  but   tlic   anrirnt  iic  tit   prott'ct inn 

from  master  to  man  iiad  gradually  disappeared. 
The  example  of  Switzerland  encourage<l  the  Ger- 
man [x>asants  to  hope  that  the  yolce  of  the  no- 
bility might  be  thrown  oft,  and  after  147S  there 
were  risings  here  and  there  among  the  jM-asants 
of  South  (ieniiany.  A  j)easanl  leagUf,  called 
from  its  cogni/Jint-e,  a  peasant's  clog,  the  liund- 
tchuh,  rose  in  the  Khine .  countries  in  1502,  and 
another,  called  the  'Leagoe  of  Poor  Conrad,' 
waa  oiyanized  in  Wtirttemlierg  in  1514:  but  both 
were  put  down.  The  great  insurrection  finally 
lirokc  out  in  Swabia  in  dune,  l.'>24.  Many  of 
the  secular  nobility  at  first  regarded  the  insur- 
rection with  Mtnie  meus\ire  of  complaeeney,  be- 
cause it  waa  directed  primarily  against  the  ee- 
clesiastical  lords.  An  irregular  warfare  ensued, 
attended  by  flic  nmst  revolting  cruelty  on  both 
sides.  In  spite  uf  thi  dis4idvantage  under  which 
the  ignorant  and  poorly  organized  pea.sants  la- 
bored, the  insurrection  spreatl  through  Alsace 
and  the  Palatinate,  Franconia.  Malaria,  Tyrol 
and  Carinthia.  The  riaing  of  the  pensanta 
was  accoinpii tiled  by  insurreetmns  among  the 
lower  cla^s,.,  ill  maiiy  l  itics.  'Hie  movement  in 
many  parts  t<Mik  on  a  religious  character,  and 
was  niergisl  with  the  agitation  of  the  Anabap- 
tists (q.v. ),  Thomas  MUnzer  (q.v.)  becoming 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  peasantry. 
The  demands  of  the  peasants  were  .set  forth  in 
a  nijuiifesto  issued  about  F.aster.  1525,  by  the 
insurgents  of  Swabia.  knn\ui  as  the  Twelve  Ar- 
ticles. These  embraced  the  free  election  of  their 
parish  clerp-:  the  appropriation  of  the  tithes 
of  grain,  after  competent  maintenance  of  the 
parish  clergj-.  to  the  support  of  the  poor  and  to 
purjK)«es  of  general  iifility;  the  altolition  of  serf- 
dom, anil  of  the  exclusive  hunting  and  fishing 
rights  of  the  noiiles;  tlie  restoration  to  the  com- 
numity  of  forests,  tielda.  and  meadows,  which 
the  fusntlar  and  ecclesiastical  lords  had  appro- 
priated t»t  themselves:  release  from  arbitrary 
augmentation  and  multiplication  of  services,  du- 
ties, and  retits;  ili<»  ccpial  ailministrat inn  of  jus- 
tice; and  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  most  odious 
exactions  of  the  clergy.  The  conduct  of  the 
insuigenta  was  not,  howevert  in  accordance  with 
the  moderation  of  their  demands.  Their  many 
"cprirntc  hands  destroyed  convents  and  Oiistlfs, 
iiuirilcn-d,  pillaged,  an«l  were  giiilty  of  tlic  ;jrcat- 
(st  1  \i cKses,  partly  in  iivi-n^'c  fur  tlic  cruelties 
praiiiced  against  them.  A  numln-r  of  princes 
and  knights  were  forced  to  make  common  caus«' 
with  them  and  even  to  join  their  ranks,  the  most 
noted  of  these  being  OtttB  von  Berlichingen  (q.v.). 
I.iitlicr  ilciimiiu'ed  the  exc«>ssis  of  the  i>easants, 
and  callcii  ujKin  the  primvs  of  (iermany  to  Htam|> 
out  the  insurrection.  The  peasant  army  in  Cen 
tral  tiermany,  under  the  command  of  Manser, 
was  overwhelmed  at  Frankenhaus^n.  on  May 
lij.  l.V2."i.  by  the  Landgrave  Philip  the  Mag- 
nanimous of  Hesse,  at  the  head  of  the 
force-  of  Hessf.  Sa\ii!iy.  mill  Hi  uii-u  ick. 
By  June  disorderly  hamls  in  South  (Jerniany 
hail  been  mostly  annihilat«>d  or  disjiersed.  The 
peasants,  after  they  had  been  subjugated,  were 
everywhere  treated  with  terribfe  cruelty.  Multi- 
tudes were  hanged  in  the  streets,  and  many  were 
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pat  to  death  with  the  gremtest  tortuiea.  Weiiw* 
berg»  Rothenbera,  Wflrdbui^g,  and  other  tomu 
which  had  joined  them  8ufTere<l  the  ven<.'cance  of 
the  victors,  and  torrents  of  blood  were  nhed.  It  is 
■uppoeed  that  more  than  100,000  persona  lost 
their  h'veti  in  the  Peasant  War.  Flourishing 
and  populous  distriets  were  desolated.  The  lot 
of  the  defeated  insurgents  heeame  harder  than 
ever,  and  many  Imrdens  of  the  j)Oftsantry  ori^^i- 
natnl  :it  tlii^  in  iiod.  ("oii-iiIt:  I'rics,  Hixchirhtf 
des  Jiatwrnkru  ifs  in  Oxtfraukcn  ( Wilrzburg, 
1884} ;  romelius.  Studien  zur  (leschichte  de» 
BauernkiieM  (Munich,  1862) ;  Scfareiher,  Der 
rfeufsoke  Btniemkriig  (1864);  Zimmennann, 
AUgemeine  Grschichtc  dcs  groaacn  ltouirnkri(r;.i 
(new  e<l.,  Stuttpart,  1891)  ;  Baumann,  Die  zicdlf 
Artikcl  (Kemi>ten.  181X1)  :  Janssen.  (hnchichtr 
ffes  deutachen  Volk*  aeit  dem  Mittelalter  (Frei- 
burg, 1877-M). 

PEASE,  Ernest  Moxdeix  (ISoJ)— ).  An 
American  l.atinist,  honi  at  West  I  nion.  Iowa. 
He  praduatfd  from  tlie  University  of  Colorado 
in  1882,  and  was  fellow  at  Johns'Hopkins  Uni- 
vewHjr  from  1884-86.  He  was  inatnictor  fn  Latin 
at  Smith  Colh-fro  lS,S.")-8(i.  prnf.Ksor  of  Latin  at 
Bowdoin  C(ine<:e.  ISSCi-Dl.  and  at  1^'land  Stan- 
ford Junior  I  niver-ity.  1801  1!»02.  With  Prof. 
H.  T.  Peck,  of  Columbia  I'niversity,  he  is  editor 
of  the  fltudenls'  Srrifs  of  iMtin  Plastic*,  publish- 
ed in  Boston.  He  is  aim  the  author  of  various 
pbflolopical  papers  and  reviews. 

PEASXEE,  Kt)Mt  xn  RaNDOLPR  (1SI4-T8). 
An  American  physician,  known  as  an  obstetrician 
and  |;yiievo1of:{"t.  TTe  wan  bom  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  jrradnatcil  frmn  Dartinnntli  Collcije  in 
18.'{<),  where  he  rcniain«Ml  fur  two  years  as  ttilor. 
After  takinp  liis  tneiliial  (K>firee  at  Vale,  he  In^pan 
practice  in  Hanover,  N.  II.,  in  1841.  in  1842  he 
became  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiolo^  at 
Dartmouth,  and  he  retained  tliis  position  for 
nearly  forty  years.  He  was  also  professor  at 
B()w<l(iin  C">Ilct.'i'.  He  wa<  made  professor  of 
physiology  and  patholopj-  in  the  New  York  MwH- 
cal  College  in  1851,  and  in  18.")8  he  assumed  the 
chair  of  obstetrics  and  removed  to  New  York 
City.  This  colleije  became  extinct  la  1864.  "Be 

published  fitimntt  nittnlofri/  f  1 857 )  r  Snd  OooHdll 

Tumor-t  ami  Ovariotomy  (1872). 

PEAT  ( possibly  a  variant  of  6eeif,  sod,  from 

brcf.  AS.  hftnn.  to  mt^nd,  from  bof.  Goth,  hiitn, 
OHO.  huozn,  Oer.  Jinssr,  reparation).  The  prod- 
uct rc-ultinp  from  the  partial  decay  of  V(>i:ctable 
matter — mos.s<»s  and  otiier  marsh  plants — which 
jjrowa  and  die«  in  boppA-  places  where  water  stands. 
The  rraiains  of  the  plants  are  oftoi  so  well  pi«> 
served  that  the  species  can  be  easily  dintin* 
pui--!icd.  IJi'i'ii-s.  ni^h4"i.  nnd  otiier  ni|iin1ic  plants 
may  u-iially  Im'  Ir  i. .  in  peat,  and  -terns  of  heath 
arc  often  alMiinlin'  in  it;  but  it  diii'llv  eon-i-'ts, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  of  various 
species  of  Sphagnum  (q.v.).  or  bog-moss.  The 
plants  are  no  well  preserved  in  many  bngs  that 
attempts  have  l>een  matle  witli  some  success  to 
nlili/e  the  filife  prejiarc<l  from  i>eat  n*.  a  t<  \(ilo. 
IVat  pa--cs  by  inMii-.il>le  dcf-recs  into  lifinite 
(q.v.).  The  less  jM'rf«stly  decomposed  peat  is 
lienerally  hrnnn;  that  which  is  more  perfectly 
decomposed  is  often  nearly  black.  Moist  peat 
pfisse>i-.c~  a  derided  .inli-c|itic  property  wliich  may 
lie  ilue  fii  t.niniii.  riti.'atii<'  acid-,  rir  iron,  .mrl  other 
salts  prc-cnt.  This  jiropiTtv  is  niaiiirc-tc4l  not 
only  in  the  perfect  preacrvation  of  ancient  trees 


and  of  leaves,  fruits,  etc.,  but  sometime*  evea  of 
animal  bodies.   For  this  rea.son  pent  is  not  well 

stiitcd  for  use  as  a  fcrtiliz»r  in  tiic  r.i\\  -late, 
but  should  be  allowed  to  weatlu  r  U'fun-  U-iM 
so  used.  In  warm  regions  the  tb  cay  of  vegetabfe 
substances  is,  as  a  rule,  too  rapid  to  pennit  the 
formation  of  peat.  But  in  the  eoUer  parts  of  the 
world  the  dei>osits  are  very  extensive.  In  th# 
Sodllicrn  Hemisphere  no  mos.s  «i(H<ms  to  enter  into 
their  imposition,  and  .'^outh  .Kmerinin  )xal  i- 
said  by  Darwin  to  Ih>  formed  of  many  plants,  Uii 
chiefly  of  .Astclia  pumila,  a  phanen^moua  plaat 
of  the  rush  fami^.  The  rate  of  growth  is  mi- 
ottsly  estimated  at  from  two  to  four  ineba  s 
year.  Many  thousands  of  ai-re»  are  known  in  the 
North  (ierman  lowlands;  in  Ireland  e^tinuitrt 
place  the  lowland  bop  area  at  l,o7t<.<XK»  aeri--  and 
the  highland  at  1,254.000  acrei*.  Russia  i>  said  to 
have  6700  x^uare  miles  of  peat.  S<-veral  millioB 
acres  occur  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  France  sad 
Holland.  The  Uniteii  States  and  Canada  hsfe 
al>o  extensive  tract-,  but  oidy  in  the  latter  coun- 
try have  attempts  l»een  made  to  utilize  them.  For 
the  physical  chnraeters,  and  the  mode  of  mlsisi- 
log  and  converting  peat  bogs  into  arable  land,  m 
Boo. 

Mi  re  )>cat  is  not  a  pood  soil,  even  when  *uffi- 
eiently  drained,  but  ns^uires  the  applicati<*i  cf 
lime,  nnirl,  etc.,  and  other  soil  amendment- 
to  convert  it  into  good  soil.  Peat  boss  evea  wbrs 
well  dndned  are  not  at  flrst  prooiietive;  TV 
]M>at  must  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  dwwm- 
position  to  Rupph'  the  nitrogen  required  by 
plants,  and  usually  certain  of  the  tnineral  o^n 
stitiienta  neces-sary  to  plant  prowtb  are  lUticHnt 
Harnyard  manure  is  frequently  lieneficial,  pri>b 
ably  because  it  not  onlv  furniahes  a  oertsia 
amount  of  available  fertilizing  matter,  but  M«- 
motes  fSpmicntation  of  the  |H-at  and  thus  renom 
its  ineit  nitrojjen  available,  l.irue, -marl,  wood 
ashes,  etc..  ate  al-o  u-ed  with  Ix'nclit  on  pea',  !•";.". 
for  similar  reasons  and  IxH-ause  they  ctirrwl 
acidity  and  promote  nitrification.  Peat  ws»  for- 
nieriy' extensively  used  as  a  fertiliser,  partienlar- 
ly  in  the  form  of  compost  (q.v.).  birt  its  nie  hs* 
declined  since  the  pi'neral  introduction  of  th^ 
more  convenient  and  ellicient  commercial  f^rtd 
izers.  (See  Mamres  axd  Maxi'RI.ng.)  Dried 
peat  is  an  excellent  absorbent  and  is  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  as  a  litter  in  staMcs.  It  hs* 
also  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ao- 
ealled  'peat  molasse<<.'  a  cattle  food  prepared  liy 
mixing  the  crude  iiu  J  i-m-!*  front  SU^Ur  factoiici 
with  dried  ground  peat. 

Peat  is  extensively  us«h1  for  fuel.  The  more 
perfectly  it  is  decomposed,  and  therefore  the  more 
consolidated  it  is.  the  better.  It  is  the  ordisair 
fuel  of  the  prcater  part  of  Ireland.  \*here  it  I* 
usually  called  turf,  although  the  term  turf  is  it» 
ordinary  Knplish  sen>e  is  utterly  inappli»*able  Is 
it.  To  procure  peat  for  fuel,  the  p<^»rti<in  of  bmr 
to  be  opierated  upon  must  first  be  partially  drH>i 
by  a  wide  open  drain;  its  surface  is  tiiea  pand 
off  with  the  spade,  to  the  depth  of  abont  Ml 
inebe-,  to  remove  the  coarse  undecomposed  ati?^ 
Uiblc  matter;  the  jwat  is  afterwards  rut  «>ut  in 
picoes  (peats)  like  bricks,  by  means  chiefly  of  * 
narrow,  i^arp  Made,  the  blade  of  which  is  fi- 
nished on  one  side  with  a  tongue  set  at  a  riftbt 
anple  to  it.  The  soft  peats  are  set  up  on  ewi 
in  little  clusters  to  dry.  \Mien  suflicientlr  ilnr 
they  ore  jdled  in  out  houses  or  stackeil  in  the 
ojHrn  air.    The  operation  of  pest-cutting  u  si- 
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ways  performed  in  spring  or  Bummer.  Where 
peat  fur  fuel  cannot  bo  obtained  in  the  way  junt 
described,  the  black  mud  of  a  aemi-lluid  bo^  in 
Bometimea  worked  by  ttie  feet  of  men,  women,  and 
ehiUnn  uatil  it  acquires  such  a  cunsiatuiqr  that 
it  ma  be  molded  by  th«  hand.  Th«  prooeas  k 
laborious,  but  the  rael  obtained  is  good. 

Peat  is  a  lifjbt  iukI  bulky  kind  of  ftiol,  nn<l 
cannot  be  convcyt-d  to  roiHi(l<  rii))le  (listuiuts  with- 
out too  ;jrcat  cX|K'Ii>.i".  ElFurts  liave,  liowevcr, 
been  made,  both  in  tkrotlaud  and  Ireland,  to  ren- 
der it  more  generally  useful,  and  so  to  promote 
the  reclaiming  of  bogs  by  so  compressing  it  until 
its  specific  frravity  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
conl.  For  tliis  piirjMi^c  it  is  fii--t  rrtlucfil  to  a 
pulp.  Tilt'  ct)iii|)r«--->-.iii^'  of  ]M'at  luis  not  b«>fn  ad- 
Tantafrpously  proHeeuti  li  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Peat-charcoal,  made  from  uncompressed  peat, 
la  very  light  and  iaflatnmable,  and  therefore  un- 
suitable for  many  purposes,  but  i-*  well  adapted 
for  others,  particularly  for  use  as  an  antiseptic 
ami  <!i'o<lori/(  r.  I'l  ;i1  i  har<  (iul  i-^  highly  es- 
tcfmcd  for  the  amdling  of  iron,  niid  for  working 
and  tempering  the  flner  Icindn  of  cutlery.  Char- 
coal maoe  from  compr—aed  neat  ia  in  denai^  au- 
perior  to  wood-charcoal,  and  is  capable  of  oeinff 
iisimI  ns  coke.  Various  attfin|)ts  have  been  nindo 
to  obtain  vuliiabb-  pnxlucts  froiu  llie  licst met i vo 
diHtillatinn  of  |ieut.  but  without  protllablr  results. 
Kane  statcH  that  1000  parts  of  peat  yield  about 
11  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  For  further  informa- 
tion, consult:  Storer,  Agriculture  (New  York, 
(1897);  KoUer,  Die  Torf  Industrie  (Leipzig. 
1898)  ;  Rath,  "IVat,"  The  ilinmil  InduMni,  vol. 
Vii.  (New  York.  18SH>)  ;  Ries,  '  Peat,"  Mineral  Re- 
tourers,  in  Vnitvd  Stairs  (Iroloflical  Survvi/  Rc- 
fort*  for  mi  (VVashioston,  1902) ;  Page,  "Mak- 
ing Coal  of  Bog  Peat,"  in  /ron  Age,  vol.  brii. 
(Xew  York,  ISftS)  ;  .Tohnson.  Peat  aitil  }fuck 
(Hartford,    1851)).     See   Coal.     Sec   IMatc  of 

Mosses  AiTD  LioBiiis  for  iUttitration  of  peat 

moss. 

PBAT  BO€b  See  Swamp. 

PEA  TBEE.    See  Pctpeb  Tbhc 
PEAUCEUilEB'S  CELL.    See  Linkaobs. 
PBAU  DB  OHAOBIN,  pA  de  ahrgrin'  {Pt.» 

A»f*es'  Skin).  A  tale  by  Balzac  (1831),  In 
which  the  author  incor|»orate«  portions  of  his 
own  experiences  and  pbilof^o]>hy.  The  cetitral 
idea  is  the  eontliet  between  the  ideal  and  the 
material.  The  hero,  Raphait],  is  the  poaaeaaor 
of  a  piece  of  ass's  akin  haviag  the  magic  power 
of  fulUlting  material  wisHea,  but  diminishing  in 
size  each  time  the  power  is  exercised,  and  asso- 
ciated with  a  corresponding  shortening  of  the 
possessor's  life.  After  a  reckle-s  use  of  its  prop- 
erties, Raphael  tries  to  refrain  from  wishing,  but 
ia  overeomg  bjr  tbe  material  side  of  his  nature  and 
perisbea.  Tbe  work  exhibits  Balzac's  power  of 
giving  reality  to  tbe  fantastic  and  unnatural. 

PE'BA  (South  American  Indian  name).  A 
small  armadillo  (q.v.}.  In  Texas  and  Mexico  the 
name  is  given  to  tbe  nine-banded  armadillo  (TVrfn- 
»ia  novemcinrtn) ,  which  is  about  .^O  inches  long, 
and  is  notable  as  the  only  edentate  that  occurs 
in  the  United  States.  In  Soutli  America  the 
name  ia  sometimes  given  to  armadilloes  of  the 
genus  Dasvpas. 

PEBBINE.    A  diaeaae  of  ailkwormi.  See 

SitKWORM. 

PECAN  (probably  from  the  Xorth  .\mericnn 
Indian  name),  ifioorta  peoan.    Tbe  common 


name  of  an  American  forest  tree  75  to  170  feet 
high,  and  its  fruit — a  nut.  (For  the  botany  of  the 
pecan  and  its  fctrestry  value,  sw  Hickokv. )  The 
tree  ia  native  to  river  bottoms  from  Iowa  and 
Kentndqr  tovtinraat  into  Texas  and  Mexico,  but 
ia  now  grown  eommereially  in  a  number  of  otiier 
Southern  Stataa  and  in  California.  It  baa  wk 
proved  eomma«iaIlr  aneoeMlul  north  of  paial- 

lel  40°. 

The  trees  grow  on  nearly  all  soils,  but  for  nui 
pr<Mluction  a  sandy  htani  soil  with  a  claj  sub- 
soil has  prove<i  most  mitisfactury  in  the  Southmi 
States.  The  trees  should  be  set  about  40  feeb 
apart.  Clean  orchard  cultivation  should  be  prae- 
tieed.  Through  cultivation  and  .seb-ction  a  nuni- 
Iht  of  varieties  have  been  originatwl,  which,  since 
they  do  not  come  true  to  seed,  are  budded  or 
grafted  upon  seedliim  stocks.  LitUe  pruniag,  ex- 
cept the  removal  of  dead  Ifmba,  is  required  aftnr 
the  head  has  been  formed.  The  tr»H's  come  into 
bearing  in  five  or  six  years,  but  paying  crops  can- 
not be  cxiKu  ted  under  ti  ii  years,  and  full  crops 
not  under  twenty.  .Mat  an-  trees  sometimes  yield  as 
high  as  twenty  bushels  of  nuts  each,  but  tWD  tO 
three  busheb  per  tree  is  probably  a  good  afwrage. 
The  nuta  have  a  ronndea  oblong  shape  and  vary 
in  weight  from  25  to  100  to  the  pound.  The 
varieties  called  paper  shells  are  considered  most 
desirable,  because  their  shell  are  very  thin 
and  are  easily  cracked  Itetween  the  fingers.  TIm 
meats  are  large  and  separate  easily  from  the 
shell.  At  tbe  present  time  Texas  and  Ix>ui8iana 
furnish  the  bulk  of  tbe  commercial  nuts,  mostly 
from  native  trees. 

PEOCABY  (probably  from  the  South  Ameri- 
ean  Indiaa  name).   A  small  wild  hog  of  the 

warmer  parts  of  America,  two  species  of  which, 
of  the  p'luis  Dicotyles,  represent  the  swine 
(Suidic)  in  the  Nt  w  \\ Hrld,  or,  in  the  view  of 
fK)nie,  constitute  a  separate  family-  Dicotylide. 
They  ditTer  from  typical  awine  in  having  a  mere 
tubercle  instead  of  a  tail;  no  esienuil  toe  on  the 
hind  feet;  and  the  tttrim  short  and  not  curved 
outward.  A  giaad  opening  on  the  loins  nsar  the 


tail  secretes  a  fi'tid  huninr,  and  must  be  cut  out 
at  once  after  killing  a  peccary,  or  the  flesh  will 
lie  tainted.  The  common  collared  peccary  or 
tajagu  (Dicotyles  torquatut)  is  found  in  almost 
all  parts  of  South  America  and  north  through 
Mexico  to  Texas  and  Arkansas;  the  white-lipped 
peccary  t  Dicotyles  tabiatus)  lives  in  Guiana, 
Brazil.  Paraguay,  and  Peru.  Both  siK^ies  are 
gregarious,  the  white-lipped  peccary  often  as- 
sembling in  very  large  herds,  and  sometimes  do- 
ing great  misdiief  to  maias  and  other  cropsy 
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which  *re  RtUcked  ut  uigbt,  when  the  aniniula  do 
•II  thftir  feediiif,'.    The  coinnion  pwHsary  cli icily 

frequents  forest^,  ami  ^^nl:lIl  iiimjiaiiics  scuiictiiiifS 
take  U])  tlu'ir  al)o<lc  in  the  liollosv  of  a  >,'ii'al  Iroe. 
It   is  aliout   till'  of  a  siuull  ho;:.  ^'layi-h, 

bristly,  mul  inuued.  A  narrow  wliile  collar  en- 
circles the  ixik.  The  white-lipped  peccary  ift 
considerably  larger,  of  a  darker  color,  with  con- 
tspicuously  white  lips.  Both  species  are  capable 
tjf  hi'ing  tamed,  luit  are  of  irritable  and  uncertain 
temper.  In  a  wihl  hlate  they  defend  theniselvcH 
vigorouslv  against  assailants,  making  good  ui« 
ol  their  mkr^  tusk^,  a  whole  herd  combining  for 
defense.  Their  uiont  dreaded  enemy  iii  the  jaguar, 
or  in  the  north  the  puma,  which  HeizcA  one  when 
it  can  be  caught  alone,  but  hurries  into  a  tree  to 
e^•(a|><•  till  <Jii-Iaii^ht  of  a  herd.  Human  hunters 
Imve  less  to  fear  from  them,  judging  by  the  Te.vas 
CXanpIeti  HuUk  old  stories  would  indicate.  They 
are  0!iDiiivoroiu»  and,  if  hurtful  to  crops,  render 
service  by  destroying  reptiles.  Their  toIob  is 
tioniewhat  like  that  of  the  hog,  but  more  sharp. 
Their  flesh  is  inferior  to  domestic  pork.  Consult: 
Alston,  Biologia  Amcrictmn  Cintxili:  Mummals 
(London,  161V) ;  Audubou  and  Bachman.  Quad- 
rupeda     yorth  America  (New  York,  1841 ). 

PE-CHI-LI,  or  PE-CHTH-LI,  paMiA  lf'.  An 
old  name  for  tlie  proviiiee  of  (  hiiiH  wiiieli  is  now 
known  as  Chi-li,  which  means  'Direct  Rule,'  and 
is  so  called  because  it  is  the  one  in  which  is  situ- 
ated the  Imperisl  capital  {Map:  China.  E  3). 
Tlie  n.ime  Pe-<-hi-1t  is  in  fref|ucnt  use  by  foreign- 
ers outside  of  Chitia  ami  on  maps,  but  is  not  Uf^ed 
bv  the  ('hincM'  tl»eMi^<'l\ cs. 

Chi  li  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  six  maritime 
provinces  of  China  pro^H^r.  it  is  bounded  on  tlie 
north  by  iaDerJdoogolia,onthe  west  by  Bhan-si, 
on  the  south  by  Bo-nan  and  8han-tnn|r.  on  the 

jinrtlu-a^f  h\  a  >n»al1  ]»iirtion  of  T.iao  tun;,',  nnd  on 
the  ea«l  hy  the  tuilf  of  I'e-i  lii  li.  it  now  includes 
within  its  juristlii  i  ion  a  |>ortiim  of  inner  Mon- 
golia lying  north  ot  the  (ireat  Wall,  where  many 
Chinese  have  settled.  Area,  .5t).t)40  square  miles, 
nearly  half  of  which  lies  beyond  the  wall. 

With  the  exception  of  a  number  of  scattered 
ri<li,'i--i  of  nioder.ite  lui^^ht  in  it-  NM'^leni  ami 
northern  parts,  the  entire  province  i?.  a  plain 
f<  rioed  l\v  delta  deposit-*.  It  is  well  watered  by  tlw 
Pei-bo  (q.v.)  with  its  numerous  tributaries  and 
their  many  feeders,  and  by  the  I..aa-ho,  which 
ii<<es  in  Mongolia,  and.  like  the  Pci-ho,  flows  into 
the  (Julf  of  Pe-chi  li.  It  is  al«o  traversied  from 
voiit  hwe-t  1o  niirtlieast  by  the  Yun-liiuii;  ho  or 
(irand  Canal,  which  teritiinule"  at  ')  ii  ii-t»>iu. 
There  are  three  lalces  in  the  eenuv  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  several  lagoons  elwwhere.  The  prov- 
ince is  rich  in  nlneralH,  especially  in  coal,  which 
l);i-  }r,rvj,  Ixn'ii  worked  by  tlie  natives,  nnd  is  now 
mineii  hy  model n  nietlimls  ut  Kai-ping  (q.v.). 
Iron  is  also  (tleiilifiil,  iiml  «ilver  lias  be<'n  found 
in  several  j>lae<-i.  In  tlie  hills  are  grt'at  <pmrries 
of  granite,  marble,  while  ■.aeehar(>id.  and  blue 
liiner-toiie.  K\(ept  along  the  shores,  where  there 
are  rilkalino  exudations,  the  soil  i«  fertile  and 
[■r-iiliii  r-,  L;oo4l  enii.^  ui"  'aK.  at.  barley,  iiiillp-t. 
mai/e.  euttofi.  toi,.nitj.  iiHli^'i>,  etc.  The  prtniue- 
tion  of  riee  is  not  great ;  it  is  grown  chiefly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lakes.  The  climate  is  extreme,  the 
tempcniture  ranpfi<i|r  from  8*  V.  ttclovt*  Kero  in 
winter  to  Kwr,  and  at  tiine>  ins-   F.  in 

suniiner.  The  rivers  are  frozen  over  from  the 
iriiildlr  of  Xoveniber  to  a'»nif  the  end  of  Mi\reli. 
^he  shores  are  very  low  and  the  coast  waters 


shallow.  The  chief  outlet  for  oomneroe  is  the 
Ptoi-bo,  and  Tien-tsia  was  the  only  treaty  port 
until  December  15,  1901,  when  the  port  of  Chin- 
wang-tao,  near  the  end  of  the  (>reat  Wall  (which 
had  been  seized  by  the  foreign  admiraU  operating 
asaiust  the  lioxers  in  1*J00,  and  improved  by 
tnem) ,  was  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade.  Thii>  baii 
a  wooden  pier  12000  feet  lon^  at  whidi  Tcueis 
drawing  16  feet  can  unload.  The  roads  ars  very 
|M>or,  but  railways  have  been  introduced  and 
under  foreign  competition  are  extending  rapidly. 

For  administrative  purposes  Chi-li  i»  divided 
uitu  11  f u  or  departments,  0  cbi-li-cbow  or  fab- 
departments,  each  subdivided  into  a  eeitain  nun- 
l>er  of  prefectures,  \\  ith  the  rank  of  ting,  choir,  or 
hien  (or  hnien).  At  the  head  of  the  (.JovernmeDt 
is  a  ( iovernor  C ieiiet a  1,  a  <;o\ernor.  anil  the  ui^ual 
c*irps  of  pn*viiieial  ollicials,  all  of  whom  reside  at 
the  capital,  Pao-ting-fu  (q.v.).  Since  the  o|ien- 
ing  of  Tien-tsin  to  foreigMrsy  however,  the  Uor- 
emoM3ene»l  finds  it  convenient  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  there.  Of  the  1 1  f u,  one  called  Shun- 
t'ien-fu  is  detached  from  the  jurisdiction  of  tb« 
provineial  tJovernment,  Its  chief  city,  Shun  t'ien- 
fu,  is  the  seat  of  the  National  or  Imperial  capi- 
tal, and  is  best  known  as  Peking.  The  olhcer  u  lio 
rules  the  department  of  Shun-t'icn-fu  reside* 
here.  The  population  of  the  province  is  estimated 
iit  ]  >  .iM)i)  to  -20,000^080. 

P£GHT,  ptict,  Fmbduch  (1814—).  A  Ger- 
man painter,  illustrator,  and  art-critic,  bom  st 

Constance.  He  was  at  first  occupied  i.-r  some 
years  as  a  lithographer  in  Munich,  tl»\.n  went  to 
Paris  in  18311  to  study  painting  under  Delaroche. 
and  subsequently  worked  in  Munich,  Dmdrai 
Leipzig.  Frankfcni,  and  London  on  portrait  and 
genre  pictures.  \  sojourn  in  Italy  (18.1154) 
was  devoted  chiefly  to  art-historical  studie*.  the 

results  of  wllicil  111-  i-nihrniieil  in  Stulj  I  ut  hi'  .  Skii- 

zcnbuch  eincn  Makrs  (  l8r»4).  SeltU-«i  in  Munich, 
he  became  favorably  known  through  a  series  of 
scenes  from  the  lives  ol  Qoetbe  and  Schiller,  but 
more  especiallv  through  his  iltustratioBS  for  the 

{■!f  h;f!r,-(;<tl<  I  !<■  ( nn  t.  Oorthe  doU-ri,  fl'^CI- 
t!2),  LtK»iit<i-ii<tkrw  (180(i-l>8).  and  Shakrxjm-nre- 
Oaierie  (1870-70).  For  these  publications  be 
also  supplied  the  text.  In  fresco  he  executed  in 
a  hall  oif  the  Miximilaneum  at  Munich  twelve 
portraits  nf  generals  and  statenman  ( 1868T11, 
ami  in  the  council  chamber  at  Constance  "Epi- 
Boih's  from  the  History  of  the  City''  (  jstid  TT.  is 
euilabursition  with  Fr.  Schworer).  His  publica- 
tions inelude:  Deutsche  KuuslUr  drs  neun^hnr 
ten  JitkrhvMdertt  (1877-86) ;  Geeekiehle  der 
JIunohener  Kutui  im  netmeekntem  JaMkMndtf* 
(  188(1-87);  and  Aun  riu!n>r  /.-if,  !.'1,'  ,.^,HHnrr- 
uttgen  (1804);  and  edited  Dte  Kunst  fur  AUe 
(Munich,  1886  et  seq.). 

PECK  ( perhaps  from  prck,  pick,  AS.  pymn, 
Icel.  pilka,  to  pick,  prick),  A  measure  of  capac- 
ity for  dry  goods,  ^uch  as  ^Main.  fruit,  vie.  a-e-i 
in  America,  and  equivalent  to  two  impenHl  gal- 
lons, or  554. .'i4  +  cubic  inches.  It  is  thus  tkt 
fourth  part  of  a  bushel  (q.v.).  See  Wubht* 
xnti  MEASrEBft. 

PECK,  GeOBOE  (17f)7-1870).  A  Methodist 
minister.  He  was  horn  at  Middlelteld,  N.  V.; 
joined  the  Oenesee  Conference  of  the  MetbodM 
EpiMopal  Church  in  1816;  was  appointe^I  prp«i>l- 
inj.'  eltler  of  the  Susquehanna  District  in 
w.i-   jM'incipal  of  ("azeno\ia   S^niinaiv   N^.'  -t  *. 

and  in  tbe  last  year  was  elected  editor  of  tlie 
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ifethoJist  Quartcrhj  Rivlcir,  which  po-iifion  ho 
filled  for  i'i>^lit  ^liirs.  In  lH-iH  he  wa.-*  i-Ui-tvii 
chief  t<lil<)r  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
nal, iu  New  York,  retttininff  tbe  positiOD  for  four 
ytan.  H«  ynta  piistar  at  wineemMurre,  Senraton, 
Prnvi.loncf,  niii!  Dunmon-;  uiid  his  public  hibors 
iiu-luiU-il  u  ]><  rind  of  sixty  yvars.  His  published 
works  are:  ['nivir.<iilis>n  i:.niiui)ird  (1826); 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  (hntitian  Perfection 
(1841)  ;  Itule  of  Faith  (1844)  ;  Reply  to  Uascom 
on  Slavery  (1945};  Chmtian  Exertion  (1845)  ; 
Manly  Cnameier  (1952);  BUtory  of  Wyoming 
(185S)  :  Early  Methtj<li<titi  Within  the  liumi'ls  of 
the  Old  (hneace  Conferencv  (ISOO);  and  Our 
Count n/  (18()5).  Coiwult  hii  •utobiograpby 
(Now  York,  187 n. 

FECK,  Harky  TiiLHMTOX  (185G— ).  An 
Americain  classical  soholar,  eilitor,  artil  ciiiii. 
born  ia  Stamford,  Conn.  In  1881  ho  (!rndutiUtl  at 
ColumbU  Univerrtity.  in  vhloh  institution  he 
w«»  made  «ueeeflMvely  instructor  iu  LAiin,  and 
for  a  while  in  the  Semitie  lanfninjjeft,  and  in  1888 

1)rofes.-<or  of  I^tin  laiiv'ii.iL'c  iuni  lilciuture.  afl«*r 
uivinjj  s|ient  son,v  tiiiii'  ia  adviin«-<>d  Htuily  in 
Paris,  Il<Tlin,  and  Konie.  In  the  line  of  his  owti 
res^oarchc^,  his  publicution«  include  The  Stmiiic 
Theory  of  €realion  (1885);  Svttoniuit  (1889); 
Latin  Pronunciation  (  1-SOO)  ;  and  he  also  edited 
I'nircrsity  liulletin;  A  Dictionary  of  Clasnical 
Liitrnture  and  A  >i !  {■juiticH  (18!l.>)-.  (7"vsir<(/ 
l<tudie8  (lS?i3>  .  i;., mil II  l;ife  in  Latin  Prose  and 
Verse  (lS!i;>;  :  TnumU  hu^'s  hiinii)-  (1800);  and 
a  Mries  of  Litiiii  clatudoi  for  colleji^e  um.  In 
1800  he  became  editor'in'Cbief  of  The  Internation- 
al Encyclnf^riHa,  eontinuin^'  ~iifh  until  1901, 
when,  with  President  (iilnmu  ;iiui  Professor  F. 
yi.  Colby,  he  e<lited  The  .Vrir  Jnlernationul  Kn- 
eyclopfrdia.  He  was  also  the  editor-in-chief  of 
Appleton'ft  Atlas  of  Mrtilem  Geography  (1892) 
and  of  Masterpieces  of  Literature  (1809).  In 
1895  h?  assununl  the  e<litorship  of  The  Bookman 
whrii  that  nin^azine  wa^  > -tii!ili-Ii(<l,  and  there- 
after publishe<i  the  following  works  in  ;^eneral 
literature,  besides  a  larjje  number  of  »|M"ciul 
paperB,  ntonoffrnphat  and  reviews:  The  Pereonai 
Squaiion  { 1897) ;  The  Adtenivrea  of  Mabel 
(1897);  What  is  Good  Knylish  (181)1));  and  a 
volume  of  verse,  (IruyHtone  and  Porphyry  ( 1900) . 

FECK,  Jesse  TnvESDBU.  (1811-63).  A  Metho- 
dist Kpi-;(r>pnl  bishop.  He  was  lH>rn  at  Middle- 
field.  (it-.<  L!<i  County.  X.  V.;  studied  at  Cnzenovia 
SoiiiiTi.n  y ;  jdiii.'d  the  ()n<  i'la  (  onferenre  in  I8.T2; 
was  principal  of  (Jfniverneur  \\'esl«>yan  Seminarj' 
in  1837-41,  and  of  the  Trov  Conference  Aeadeniv 
at  We»t  Poultney,  VL,  in' 1841-48;  president  of 
DiekiniMm  Coltefre  in  1848-52:  pnntor  of  the 
Fdiiriilrr  Church  in  \\';i-)iiTiu'tnii.  f)  ('  .  1\\n  viMrs. 
In  Isri4  be  was  ajtpujiil* <l  .H«H«rci«rv  siiiJ  ttlilur 
of  tlie  Methodist  Tract  Sm-iety ;  he  lul»ored  eight 
veara  in  California  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder. 
Returning  to  the  Bast,  ne  wn^  pastor  in  Peekskill. 
Albany,  and  Syraetise,  and  in  1872  wai»  elected 
bishop.  He  was  one  of  the  ffuuiders  of  Syrn- 
cu«e  I'niversity.  He  published:  7/m  i',  tiimJ  Idrn 
of  ChrislianilyiM^^'H  :  The  True  U  owifln  ( 1857 )  : 
The  HiHlory  of  the  Great  Urpuhlic  Conaidered 
fr<<n,  n  Christian  Standpoint  (1868). 

PECK.  .Toiix  .Tamfs  (1821-7H).    An  Ameri- 
oin  soldier.  ))<irn  at  Minlius.  N.  Y.   He  grndu- 
nted  at  West  Point  in  184.3.  and  was  asHlffni^ 
the  Second  .\rtillery.  with  which  he  served  both 
ia  the  Sonthem  and  the  Northera  eampaigni 


(liirin;;  the  war  with  Mtxicd,  winninp  hj  bis 
gallantry  the  brevei.s  of  captain  uud  major.  In 
18S3  he  resigned  from  the  service  and  became 
treasurer  of  a  projected  railroad  from  New  Yorlc 
to  Syracuse  and  eashier  of  the  Burnet  Bank  in 
Syr.iiiiM-.  He  %vnw  a  (h  h"„'fite  to  the  Den>ocratic 
uuliuual  cijiivi-iit  ion  at  (  tiarleston  in  1860.  At 
the  outbrciik  of  tiic  Civil  War  be  aceepte<i  a 
eommiasion  aa  brigadier  {general  of  volunteer)^  in 
the  Fetonftl  aerviee.  In  1862  be  took  part  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill  (July  1,  1882)  oomnmnded  the  in- 
fantry of  the  rear  piianl.    f^u  Tuly  lili  ho  was 

Srouioted  to  be  major-gt-neral,  uud  utter  tht>  with- 
rawal  of  the  main  army  from  the  Peninsula 
comnuinded  the  troops  left  to  hold  the  strategic 
position  at  Suffolk  (Heptember,  1862*Ma7,  1863). 
Tlicre  he  \va<  uttackod  by  Generals  l^ingstreet 
and  D.  II.  Hill  with  a  su{)erior  force,  but  man- 
aged to  hoiil  his  own  until  General  Hooktr's 
movements  before  FrtHiericksburg  causecl  the  Con- 
federate Government  to  send  itJ*  forces  north. 
He  waH  muMtered  out  of  the  service  on  August 
24.  186.'>,  and  in  1867  he  orpranined  the  New  York 
l.itr  Insurance  Compaii\  at  SyracUM»  of  vhich 
be  was  president  until  liin  deatlu 

FECK,   Savitet.  Mnrrm:?  (1854—).  An 

Ann  rii-an  poet,  horn  in  'l"ii-(ah«)sa,  Ala.  Hi'  Nvas 
<<hiiuted  at  Ihv  University  of  Alahamu  nnil  iu 
Ni'u  York.  His  |>oem8  are  eollectcil  iind.  r  the 
titles:  Cap  and  JtelU  (1886)  ;  h'intfs  and  Love- 
JTnoto  (180S);  Rhymes  and  Roses  (18!).'))  ;  Wld 
Fair  1V»m«-ii  of  To  day  (1895).  Uis  best  knOWU 
Hong  is  "The  Grapevine  Swing." 

FECK,  Tkacy  (1838—).  An  American  Lat- 
inist,  born  at  Bristol,  4;onn.  He  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1861  and  continued  his  studies  at  the 

universities  of  rliii  and  llonn.  (Jermany.  From 
1871  to  1880  he  was  prufes.sdr  of  Latin  at  Cornell 
Universitv.  Since  the  latter  date  he  has  In  hi  a 
similar  position  in  Vale  CoUef-e.  In  1 898  09  he 
was  director  of  the  American  8rhool  of  Classical 
Studies  al  n^nie.  His  publicatrons  include 
{Ktpers  re«ul  h»  fore  the  American  Philological  A«- 
Mxiation.  and  an  nlit  ion  with  I'roi* -sortSreenough 
of  Lieu,  books  xxi.  and  x.xii.  <  llostop,  1893). 
With  i'rof.  C.  1>.  Smith  he  is  editor-in-ehief  of 
the  Collcfi'  S'lrirs  of  I.ntiti  Aulh'irv. 

VECKf  William  (ii  Y  (182i)-!»2).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  nwthematician,  l>orn  at  Litch- 
field, Conn.  He  gra<luated  at  Weafc  Point  in 
1844,  and  wa.s  nssigiuHl  to  the  porp«  of  topo- 
graphical eiix'i'H'irs  In  1^4.")  he  arcompanied 
FrC'mont's  third  expUirin','  <  xjxMiition  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  during  the  war  with 
]VIe.\ico  served  under  General  Keamj  in  the 
Army  of  the  Went.  In  1847  he  was  appointed 
!iv,i>taiif  ))rofi-ssor  of  iiiathcnintirs  at  thr  >fili- 
taiy  Atadt  iiiy.  hut  in  18.'>5  In-  ri  »igin'd  from  the 
army  an<l  he<'ame  professor  of  physics  and  engi- 
neering at  tlHf  University  of  Michigan.  In  1857 
he  accepted  the  jioeition  of  adjunct  professor  of 
mathematica  and  aatronomy  at  Columbia,  and  in 
18t'il  he  wan  promoted  to  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics, mechanii^,  arpl  astronomy.  TIr  pnhli-liPcl 
a  number  of  i-xii'lli  nt  oletnentary  text -l««»k.s  on 
mathensaticA,  and  w  a  -  j  int  «><litor  w  ith  Prof. 
Charles  Davis  of  the  Mathemntical  Dictionary 
and  Cyclopaedia  of  \fathematieal  Seienee  (1855). 

PEOXHAK,  pJ*'am.  Rt-Fi's  WirxiAlf  (18.18 
— ).  An  American  jurist,  bom  in  Albanj,  N.  Y. 
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He  was  educated  at  tbe  Albany  Academy  and  in 
Philaiii  Ipliia.  He  was  admitted  to  tbi-  li.ir  in 
ISH'J.  ami  in  tlu'  tollowinjcT  year  »ucc<H-doii  lii^ 
father,  Kufua  U  heeler,  as  law  jMirtuer  to  L^man 
Tremuin.  As  district  attorney  of  Albany  County, 
I'eckliani  servetl  for  three  years.  lie  was  counsel 
to  the  Albany  and  .Su!>(|uehauna  Kailrotid  in  its 
famoas  Muit  a},'>iiii-t  the  Krie  Railroad;  and  in 
IHSl  wn»  suciv^slul  in  tlie  national  bank  tax 
t-ax'-i  i>i  forc  the  Supreme  Court.  A%  tho  autte 
time  Ue  had  entered  politics  and  waa  a  reprcaen- 
tative  to  the  Demorratie  national  conventtona  of 
ISTtJ  and  ISW.  He  became  corjKjrutinn  couiimI 
of  the  I  ity  of  Albany  in  1881 ;  was  juatRe  of  the 
New  York  Stato  Supreme  Court  (1883  86)  ;  and, 
during  his  tenn  as  justice  of  the  State  Court  of 
Ap|H>uU  in  1805.  \vm  ap|K)inted  amioeiate  justice 
of  t!if  '  'titi'il  Sfati'>  Siiproiiii'  Cotirt. 

PECKHAM»  WiiKELtK  ILvzAEO  UJi-J.'l— ).  An 
American  lawyer,  son  of  Uufus  Wheeler  IVck- 
hanii  bom  in  Albany  and  educated  at  Union  Col- 
Ugt.   He  studied  law  in  the  office  nt  Pieekhani 

and  Trcniain,  practiced  in  \cw  \'ork  City  with 
his  fuUiLT,  thin  in  Stiint  Paul  unlit  1802.  and  in 
1804  agjiin  in  New  York.  urowiiii,'  fame  as 

a  c<m!<ti(utionai  lawyer  and  his  argument  on  the 
CKn-titiitioiiality  of  taxia|f  greenbacks  won  him 
the  iiiendship  of  his  op}>onent  in  this  ease, 
Charles  OTonor,  who  aa  Deputy-Attorney-General 
durin-i  (ho  exjwsure  of  the  Tweed  rin-.'  niado 
reckham  his  assistant.  lu  1884  he  was  ap- 
pointed district  attorney  of  New  York  City,  but 
soon  returned  to  law  practice  in  the  firm  of 
Miller,  Peckham  ft  Dixon.  In  January,  1894, 
President  Cb  viland  nominated  him  fur  the  Su- 
preme Court,  at  .1  tiiiu-  wlun  he  was  president  of 
thn  St. ill'  i'.ar  A -i'-i M  iut  ion.  lint  tlu'  iiKiniiiat ion 
\\a>  lint  confirmed  by  tlie  Senate,  Uvause  of  the 
cjpi«»ition  of  the  New  Y'ork  Senators  to  Mr. 
t  Pvckham'a  anti-maebine  Demoera^.  In  1896  he 
took  a  firm  stand  in  favor  of  sound  noney. 

PECKSNIFF.  A  character  in  Dickens's  Mar- 
tin Chuzsletcit,  a  pompous  hypocrite  and  fraud, 
who  pretended  to  carry  on  a  school  for  architects, 
but  really  plundered  and  abu«cd  his  pupils.  His 
daughters  wereMerni-  and  Cherry,  one  of  whom 
niarriol  .^>na-.  (  iniz/lrwit.  while  the  Other  WaS 
the  victim  of  uarcfjuitcU  love. 

PBiOOOKt  Rbcixald  (e.ms-o.UtfO).  A  Brit 

i-h  T^i-hop  of  tbe  Roman  Cnthclh  Chnri^h.  born 
in  Wales.  He  was  eihu-ated  at  t).\l'<>id.  aiul 
ordaineil  a  priest  in  1421.  Ten  years  afterwards 
he  was  master  of  \Vhittin|^o«  College,  London, 
and  he  was  npjiointed  rector  of  Saint  Michael's, 
in  Kiola,  Hishnp  of  Saint  Asaph's  ( 1444  ).  and  of 
Chichester  in  1430.  He  took  an  ag^'ressive  part 
in  the  contMVf-r^y  with  tii.'  I  .>llards.  who  were 
striving  to  alx  li^h  nrtaiii  rites  of  the  Church 
of  which  In-  approved,  uml  publisheil  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Christian  faith  in  dialoigue  form, 
entitled  Donrt  (cHiO).  and  Rrprmitor  of  Orrr 

Miitfi  ni<niti)i'j  of  thi-  Chr'Hi  (  1  I. .  Tn  his 
It',,,!:  of  Foith  (o.l4."itt.  jxtrtially  i>jiii!ed  in 
I'Ns^,  he  ar^jui'd  aL'ain-t  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church,  and  in  later  works  wcui  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  authenticity  of  the  .\pr)sties"  Creed  and 
to  place  reason  above  authority.  For  these  and 
other  heresies,  forerunners  of  mi>ilom  toleration, 
bo  was  calleil  to  arronnt  b.-fore  Henry  VI.  and 
his  htrds  nt  Wi-stniin-frr  (14r>7^  and  was  given 
the  r-hoioe  betni-.n  the  s,t.ike  and  r<'oantatlon. 
He  chose  the  latter,  his  fourteen  books  were 


burned,  nrtd  he  rnded  ht'^  days  la  a  cell  <rf 
Thorney  Abbey,  Cambridgeshire. 

PECOS,  paHcAs.    The  principal  tributary  of 

the  l\ii>  (i'randi\  It  ri<5e^  nt  the  fo,it  of  Baldy 
Peak,  near  ."suutu  iu  iiurlii  niitr.il  New  Mex- 
ico, anil  liows  flrst  southeast,  thm  southward 
along  the  western  e-searpment  of  the  Llano 
Estacado,  turning  again  southeast  in  Texas,  and 
emptying  into  the  Bio  Grande  30  milea  north- 
west of  Del  Rfo,  Texas,  after  a  course  of  «00 
n1ilt■^^  f^!:^|l:  Texas.  C  11.  In  its  upi>i>r  o'ur-^  it 
flows  through  a  caiion  like  valley,  and  it  rev^ives 
nearly  all  its  tributarioi  from  tbe  west.  Near 
Carhibad,  M.,  storage  reservoirs  have  bees  eon- 
stnteted  for  irrigation  purposes. 

PECQUET,  |«''kA'.  Jean  (1027-74).  A 
French  anatomist,  bom  at  Dieppe.  He  studied 
medicino  at  ^lontpcUier,  where  he  aoon  made  tJte 
imi>ortant  discovery  of  the  course  of  the  lacteal 

ves.sels,  including  the  rcccptaemlvm  cAyfi,  or 
reservoir  of  I'ce.iuet,  as  it  is  Rometinre-  e.ilU-d. 
and  the  icniiiiiation  of  tbe  principal  lacteal  ves- 
sel, the  thoracic  duet,  into  tha  left  subclavian 
vein.  Uis  principal  works  are:  Baperimttntm 
Xora  it  n«ro«tj<w(  Paris,  1651;  Amsterdam.  1M1: 
trans,  info  Knf:..  T.Andon,  l^oti)  ;  De  Cirrii!'ito,r. 
^!'>im;((i  n IS  t  /  Chtjli  Motu,  and  De  TkoraeicL-:  Lit<- 
tt  IS  i;  iti.")4 ) . 

TtCS,  pAch.  The  native  name  of  a  royal  tnt 

town  of  Hungary.   See  FeimtttcmtJC. 

PECTASE  (from  Ok.  nftruAt,  pfktiko*, 
congealing,  from  wiffrttmt,  pfgn^/m^  to  soUdityii. 
An  enxyme  (q.r.).  widely  dfatrilitttcd  {■  plaiila» 

attacking  certain  nf  the  constituents  of  the 
cell  wall.  The  fortiiution  of  vegetable  jellie* 
from  ripe  fruits  is  mainly  ilc[>»n<loni  up. .n  thr 
action  of  iliis  eniyme.  The  substances  il  di«- 
aowposes  may  lie  termed  in  gOMfsI  pectina.  Their 
eompoaition  and  relationahipa  are  sot  thoremkly 
naderatood,  though  they  are  ludooliCetlly  allied 
to  the  carboh  !r  !*■  s.  tx^pecially  to  celluloe*  Trr 
the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  pectase  and 
of  a  ealdum  salt  in  solution,  the  pectins  are  de- 
composed and  form  peetuse  and  ealeiuni  pecCatcs. 
which  fgeTathftise  promptly.    FMtaa».  thmfora. 

is  tn  bo  reckonrd  as  one  of  the  clotting  enxjTne*. 
When  fruits  arc  boiled  and  the  juice  exprr wrd 
nnd  allowed  to  cool  it  fc'ts  into  a  j'-Uy.  Ihtjui-j' 
the  {jecias«'  and  pectins  extracted  tbereirom  re- 
act, and  in  the  presence  of  the  calcium  salts* 
always  found  normally  in  plaata*  act  into  a 
jelly.'  entangling  the  other  iliwwilyad  and  ana> 
j>ended  materials  present. 

PECTEN.    See  Scallop. 

PBCTOBAI.  SANDPIPBB  (Tjit.  pfctonJi*, 

relating  to  the  breast,  fmm  prctu».  hn-n-t  >  A 
well-known  migratory  sandpiper  ( TriHya  murat- 
lata)  of  North  America,  called  ^praa»-«iipe.' 
'jack-saipe.'  and  'meadow-aaipe'  bfy  gnancnL  It 
owes  Ita  booknaaie  to  an  extraordinary  aMity 
on  the  part  of  the  male  to  puff  out  its  throat 

((esophagus)  after  the  manner  of  a  pouter  pig- 
1  .«n.  (  I  he  act  is  depicted  on  the  Colore  !  {'l«te  of 
SiioKE  RiRRs. )  It  was  first  noticed  by  Edwari 
Adams  {Prorcrding»  Zooloffical  ffonVfy  of  Laa- 
don,  IS.'jO).  and  afterwards  confirmed.  dewTibed. 
an«l  figure*!  by  Nelson,  Munloch.  and  others  ia 
tl..  ir   w.'ik^.  on  the  natural    history   ■-.(  .VA^i^ 

(litevl  under  Alaska),  wliere  it  has  its  <nr..v:rr 
home.  This  perfoTBiance  is  n  part  of  its  «»urt- 
ahip,  not  only  aa  an  attentioa  to  thm  fonateb  bal 
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as  a  nipniico  to  rivals.  (Cfimpare  Ruff.)  Diir- 
iiig  uii^Tatdrv  visits  to  tlip  TnitcHi  .^tatc.^  it 
is  a  favorite  witli  ^[Kjrlsiiicii.  Ix'cnusp  of  its  ^'nnu'- 
like  manner  of  iyiug  well  in  the  grass  before  a 
dog,  and  it8  crooked,  snipe-likc  tlig&t.  JifOMOVwr, 
its  flesh  is  ixeocdingly  palatable. 

PBG'TO&IL'OQUT  (fiotn  L«i.  pectus,  breast 
+  Utgui,  to  spmk).    The  term  applied  to  « 

distinct  transniis.sion  of  articulate  voice-sounds 
when  the  cur  or  stctli<isc<i|K'  uf  the  li.stener  is 
placed  upon  the  clu-t  wall.  This  phenomenon 
was  discovered  and  named  l>y  J.n  nnec  (q.v.).  In 
the  normal  chext  the  voice  sound  is  triinsmltted 
through  the  lung  subntancc  of  the  patient  to  the 
ear  of  the  listener  only  as  a  distant,  niulHeil 
sound,  known  as  voial  nsonance.  Ov*r  tlni 
bronchi  this  vocal  resonance  is  increased,  the 
voice  sounds  become  nearer  and  louder.  When 
there  is  an  approaeh  to  articulate  speech,  this  is 
called  hronchophonp,  and  occnrs  also  over  por- 
tions  of  lung  tissue  whieli  havo  hr-coinc  solidi- 
fied by  disease.  In  iH'«'tori]o<|uy.  howt  vor.  the 
voice  is  not  only  louder  ,ind  plaim  r,  hut  words 
and  even  syllables  are  perceived  with  sttutling 
distinctness.  The  pathological  eonditions  under 
which  this  ooeurs  are  either  a  consolidation  of 
the  lung  Rubstnnce  connecting  a  large  bronchus 
witli  the  c}ic.-.t  wall,  whicli  coiisoliiiat  ion  acts  n-i 
an  uim.Hually  ju  t  feet  couduetor  of  the  vocal  vi- 
brations; the  presence  of  a  cavity  in  the  lung 
having  free  couununitation  with  a  bronchus,  in 
which  case  the  sound  is  conveyed  air;  a 
pneumothorax  having  open  connection  with  a 
bronchus:  or,  more  rarely,  conipre-ssion  of  the 
lunj:  hy  an  c\tcnsi\c  plrtiritic  efTusion.  ( Sc<' 
Plclhi.sy.  )  Ah  a  rulc  pectoriloquy  is  inter- 
nreted  to  mean  the  cvistenee  of  a  cavity  in  the 
lung  with  a  thin  layer  of  solidified  tissue  be- 
tween it  and  the  elwRt  wall. 

Whisprrinf)  pcvturita'pii/  is  ])roilucc<l.  under 
the  same  conditioas  URiitioned  ahuvf,  wlien  the 
patient  whispers  instead  of  talking.  It  is  a 
curiotwiy  distinct  reproduction  of  the  whispered 
words,  and  is  a  test  of  much  delicacy  and  ex- 
actness. 

PBDAOgaY,  p<Wl'A-gf>'jI.  or  PSDAQOOIOB 
(froin  Ok.  wtuAuyuyia,  pnidaflflffia,  training  of 
children,  from  rrat6nyi.>y6i;,  pnulagHfjnu.  trainer  of 
children,  from  waif,  puis,  child  -I-  'i ;<■';  <»{",  apfipos, 
leader,  from  n}r!i'.  apcin,  to  lead).  The  science 
of  education;  a  body  of  facts  and  principles  bear- 
ing on  the  aims  and  methods  of  effectively  equip- 
ping the  young  for  life — aiding  them  in  attaming 
their  spiritual  majority,  and  fitting  them  for 
their  vocation.  Tt  is  still  in  its  iiifiitity;  coni- 
paratively  few  of  the  pmhU  lux  [wrtaining  to  edu- 
cation either  in  the  home  or  at  school  are  as  yet 
solved  by  applying  established  principles  in  a 
aefentlite  manner.  Nnmerous  and  complex,  these 
problems  can  be  worked  out  only  by  the  help  of 
the  sciences  of  psychology,  physiology*,  ethics,  so- 
ciolot,'y.  an<l  nnthro])o)ogj\  and  in  tlic  li^'ht  of  the 
spirit  of  the  tinif.  the  ideals  of  the  nntinn,  and 
existing  local  conditions.  Any  solution  of  them, 
indeed,  is  impossible,  except  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  various  Institutions  that  main  up 
socifty:  tho  home,  the  schofd,  the  Church,  the 
diverge  vocatiunH,  and  the  State  in  its  several 
functions.  That  the  present  time  is  marked  by 
proprefis  toward  more  efficient  cooperation  be- 
twet  n  thf.*?e  factors  is  gratifving. 
While  thai*  are  certain  fixed  factors  in  education* 


iuul  certain  principles  of  universal  application, 
the  greater  part  of  the  educational  Held  is  char- 
acterized by  adjustment  and  change.  With  the 
growth  of  cities,  home  life  is  levolutioniaed;  in- 
ventions  and  discoveries  make  possible  and 
necessary  the  intnxluction  of  new  subjects, 
and  the  changing  of  old  ones;  foreign-born 
chiMrcn  require  a  somewhat  iliirereiit  curriculum 
from  tliat  of  native-born  children,  city  children 
from  countr>-  children;  in  a  comnwrcial  centre,  n 
hi^h  school  of  oommaree  is  a  neesMifgr}  an  indus- 
trial eomninnlty  calls  for  industrial  sdiools;  the 
children  of  a  fjiriiiini.'  district  should  have  oppor- 
tunity to  study  tlju  elements  of  agriculture; 
schools  of  forestry  are  the  natural  preventive  of 
the  denudation  of  forest  lands;  in  an  age  of  press* 
ing  economic  problems.  It  Is  an  anomalous  condi> 
tlon  that  the  8tu<Iy  of  economics  should  be  post- 
poned till  the  college  course.  The  study  of  Latin 
clearly  cannot  hold  the  same  place  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  that  it  held  in  the  sixteenth  or  even 
the  nineteenth. 

Tlie  expansion  of  modem  knowledge  and  the 
complexity  of  modem  life  are  reflected  In  the 
mo<lem  crow«led  curriculum,  and  in  the  prob- 
lems to  which  it  gives  rise.  In  a  'three-R* 
elementarj-  curric  uhmi.  or  in  a  college  course  con- 
sisting largely  of  Ureek,  Latin,  and  mathematics, 
the  choice  of  studies  was  only  an  aoadcmie  ques- 
tion; with  a  multitude  of  subjects  to  choose 
from,  the  question  of  educational  values  becomes 
vital.  This  question  has  been  a.sked  and  an- 
swer.d  in  various  wars.  With  Herbert  Spencer 
it  ti«^k  the  form:  What  Imowle^je  is  of  most 
worth?  Spencer's  AMwer  was,  Seienoe,  by  which 
he  meant  the  seientMe  habit  of  mind  in  mastering 
those  subjects  which  bear  on  man's  cirieieTuy  in 
society,  including,  primarily,  the  natural  sciences 
an<l  historv.  with  litirature  an<l  art  riuhsidiary 
to  these.  Nicholas  Murray  Uutier,  in  an  essay 
bearing  the  same  title,  a.ssigns  the  highest  place 
to  those  subjects  that  aflTord  in  the  highest  degree 
nurture  and  exercise  to  man's  spiritual  nature, 
iind  in  this  itid;,'meiit  modern  educator^  f^'n- 
erally  agret*  with  him.  Attackinp  this  same  prob- 
lem at  closer  Quarters,  Commissioner  William  T. 
Harris  asks  tne  question,  Wliat  groups  of  sub- 
jects ate  essential  to  a  complete  education?  and 
gives  this  answer:  Tliere  are  six  coordinate 
groups  of  studies:  ( 1 )  ^fathematies  and  physics, 
which  give  us  the  con)mnnd  of  nature  quanti- 
tatively; (2)  biological  science,  which  gives  us 
the  key  to  the  organic  phase  of  nature;  (3)  lit- 
erature and  art,  which  reveal  human  nature  in  its 
Intrinsic  form,  and  shnw  man  in  bis  relation  to 
«r»rial  institutions;  (4)  jrrammar  and  language, 
and  studies  allied  witli  4hem,  such  as  logic  and 
psychologv*,  which  enable  the  mind  to  know  itself 
analytically;  (5)  history,  or  the  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State  and  its  relations  to  the 
individual;  (6)  religion,  which  looks  at  human 
experience  and  knowledge  in  their  relation  to 
Ood.  An  education  which  should  not  provide  at 
least  the  elements  of  each  group  would  l»e  incom- 
plete. 

The  question  still  remains.  Upon  what  prin- 
ci|)les  shall  studies  he  ehoMen  within  these 

groups?  A  fnvorite  wny  of  n f^iroaphing  this 
question  has  ln-tn  to  classify  :\]]  snhjcct.''  ( 1)  as 
giving  discipline  to  the  faculties  .if  the  mind;  (2) 
ns  giving  practical  training  for  life;  (3)  as  giv- 
ing culture.  Thus,  bookkeeping  and  spelling  are 
valued  ehielly  for  their  practioal  value;  algduc* 
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and  grammar  for  their  disciplinary  value;  litera- 
ture and  art  for  their  powvr  to  give  that  sjmj- 
pathy.  ap|>icri:it  ion.  mul  in^i^iit  iiitn  the  nn-aiiin;; 
of  life  which  wf  call  r  ultuic  I5ut  it  is  clear  that 
no  subject  is  withmit  .sonic  vnliie  in  each  of  thcsw 
departments.  And,  furtlter,  it  appears  that  much 
depends  on  the  tnrthod  of  teacbing,  the  purpose 
in  v'ypvr.  and  iiiili\*idual  attributes;  the  8anic 
Rtudv  iiuiv  M  jve  now  as  a  bread-and-butter  Bub- 
ject.  now  as  a  culture  Hubject,  acc<irdinj,'  t<i  cir 
cuinstancea.  The  same  study  majr  train  mentor^' 
or  reason,  aooording  to  the  method  employed;  or 
th«  a«me  atudy  may  be  good  for  one  pupil,  and 
not  so  good  for  another.  Mormver,  with  the  fatl 
of  the  faculty  theory  in  [)>y<  li(>l(ii.'\ .  (lie  (1<);.mii;i  <if 
formal  dineipline  has  hevn  discreiliUnl.  It  in  lu  Ul 
that  there  is  no  such  thinj?  as  training  "the 
memory,'  and  that  to  transfer  skill  aec^uired  in 
<XM  department  to  another  department  is  not  Itt 
any  strict  sense  possible.  It  follows  that,  in  any 
given  ca.M!,  considerations  of  environment,  apti- 
tude, aim  in  life.  an<l  itii'tlnnl  niu'^l  lime  i,'re:itrr 
weight  in  determining  the  ehoiei;  uf  studies  than 
values  assigned  to  studies  in  the  abstract.  These 
considerations  furnish  justification  from  oiie 
point  of  -view  for  the  expansion  of  the  modem 
curriculum  and  the  coiioomitant  development  of 
the  elective  system. 

At  what  ]mint  shall  stiiiiion  he  intio- 
duoed?  This  question  is  to  be  answered  partly 
in  the  light  of  the  capacity  of  the  child,  and  part- 
ly in  the  liL'ht  of  fJn'  ctilture-epoch  theorj*.  which 
assumes  tluil  tlw  i  liiM  in  his  development  passes 
tlirnn^'h  a  scrirs  of  s|:i!_'cs  cnrtojxjnilii);.'  closely 
to  the  epochs  tlirough  which  the  race  has  passed 
in  its  progress  from  primitive  to  modern  culture. 
Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  after  investigating  the 
study  of  arithmetic  in  the  etementnry  nehool,  pro- 
tested against  'prying  up'  the  j)fi\vcr-.  nf  the  child 
by  giving  him  tusks  for  which  lie  was  not  \-ct 
ready,  and  which  he  could  in  due  time  perform 
naturally  and  easily.  On  similar  grounds,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  decrease  the  amount  of  reading 
and  writing  called  fur  ill  the  first  three  rears  of 
school;  hut  advocates  of  this  plan  .seem  not  to 
give  suflli  ii'nt  weight  to  the  fact  ilr.xt  cliililrcn 
in  these  vcrv  vears  show  a  decided  lend*'i»ev  to 

•      •  •  * 

perform  these  aetivitii-,  and  a  marked  ability  to 
master  them.  It  is  clear  that  to  postpone' the 
f^tudy  of  mythology  and  of  medieval  hiiitory  until 
the  child  has  passed  the  culture  ppnrh  to  which 
they  apiM-al  involves  waste.  Tlie  ;ip[)li«ition  of 
this  latter  jirinciple.  however,  is  made  iliirn  iilt 
by  the  flirt  fhni  the  youngi>st  child  is  a  member 
cf  t!ic  iim.K'M!  \\i<i\d  as  Well  as  of  the  primitive 
world — tliai  lie  can  and  must  learn  atxiut  tlie  ar« 
rangementa  for  iKoting  and  lighting  his  own 
house  as  well  as  about  back-logs  and  tallow 
candles. 

(hihlron  in  the  cleiiientary  school  s«inic- 
times  carry  as  many  as  fifti-en  so-called  'sub- 
jects' at  one  time:  how  shall  tliev  be  kept 
from  being  o*-erwhelmed  by  the  niultipli<-ity  of 
subjects  and  interests.  Certain  well-estab- 
li-hcil  j  i  ill' i|il.'s  tliro>v  lic'l  1  "ti  I'lc  s«'ilution 
of  tlii-*  (>) itlijcm.  First,  tin  lio-tiiiie  of  apper- 
i-e|»ii:>n.  which  asserts  tlial  i  i  mind  acquires 
knowledge  by  meanit  of  knowledge  already  pos- 
nested — that  what  we  ran  learn  i*  onnditioned  ah- 
fjt>lu(cly  by  what  we  have  tr>  learn  with.  Second- 
Iv.  the  priiici[ilr  <if  stlfuct  i  vil  v,  which  nlliriiw 
tlhjt  the  eliihl  is  not  iniinarily  a  knowing  being, 
but  an  active  being,  whose  instincts  and  impulses 


start  him  on  the  way  to  knowledge,  and  whose 
practical  needs  teach  him  to  think.  Empirical 
nli-.tr\  at  ion  attests  the  truth  of  (hc-e  |>rin<  ij 
il  lia.->  been  conclusively  shown,  tor  eJuiniple,  that 
under  the  old  r^-gime  children  learned  the  little 
they  had  to  learn  with  greater  ditliculty  and 
strain  than  they  aeoomplish  their  greatly  in- 
crea.si^  tasks,  if  only  the  work  be  properly  oii^* 
ired  and  conducted. 

In  onler  to  underi^tand  the  various  attempts  at 
correlation,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  idea.  Tiie  revolt  against  the  isolatioa 
of  gtudies  was  the  otitgrowth  of  llerbartian  doc- 
trines. According  to  n«>rbart.  'erziehender  I'nter- 
riilit* — iiist rtution  that  e«lucatcs.  nr  r^luiMli-ia 
tlirough  iiLstructi^n — <»\pre^-c^  tiic  aim  and  the 
chief  means  of  formal  -rliool  work.  Now.  edu- 
cation means  moral  cliarmeter-buildin|&  and  char- 
acter is  produred  by  the  training  and  culture  of 
volition  the  will  Ix'infr  ri.tphed  only  thrrm^'li  *h-" 
eniotiiins,  tli(  -.c  in  tiua  ik'|H:nding  on  itica.*.  Bui 
iMt  finin  i(!ia>  in  any  form  and  rehition  do  emo- 
tional waniilli  {  interest")  and  volitional  enerjnr 
spring,  but  only  from  those  ideas  tliat  are  knit 
into  a  living  wimle.  Hence  ttie  fundamental  sig- 
niflmnce  in  the  Herbartian  pedagogy  of  tlie 
phrase  'rhi  lf  of  fhnuqht,'  by  which  it  is  meant 
that  iii-ti  ni  ti<in  should  be  both  many-siu«Hi  and 
( l(>-(  ly  (  (inneeted:   and  hence  the  capital  role 

Clayed  in  the  same  system  by  intereMt — interest 
eing  that  condition  of  mind  of  which  the  eause 
is  knowledge  made  real  and  vital  through  being 
related,  an(l  of  which  the  effect  is  volition.  The 
early  schemes  of  correlation  were  produced  ta 
Germany   and   were  characteristically  formal, 
treating  correlation  as  chiefly  a  que-ti.in  ,,f  ear* 
riculum,  and  so  perhaps  better  descrilteil 
schemes  for  the  coorainafion  of  studies.  Umuilly, 
however,  flerman  plans  of  co«>rdination  took  the 
form  of  ronrt  H/rnh'oM,  whereby  certain  studies 
were  made  dominant  and  others  woe  ti.  in  I  m-- 
subsidiary  to  them.    There  was  no  agreenicot  as 
to  what  studies  should  be  the  core,  Bome  choosing 
literature  and  history,  others  natural  sciences. 
Tn  America,  under  the  impulse  of  Herbftrtisa 
ideas,  miii  h  fruit ful  e\]»«Timenting  ha*  l>e*'n  done, 
at  first  alter  the  Cierman  manner  (biking  Robtm- 
son  Cnmoc,  for  example,  as  the  tvntral  subject 
of  a  year's  work  and  'relating*  arithmetic,  0sqf> 
raphy,  reading,  drawing,  manual  training,  aad 
other  studies  to  this  c<jre),  and  later  in  w^y» 
independently  American.   For  the  ni4»it  part,  thi* 
latter  work  may  In-  ilcsi  rili<»<l  as  ini'-rimil  corrr- 
lalion.    For  exaniph'.  a  part  of  the  work  of  a 
year  of  ft  part  of  the  year  in  a  certain  grade  may 
cluster  around  the  reading  of  Hiaxmiha  and  the 
niaklng  and  decorating  of  various  object.s  illmtn- 
tive  of  the  story,  no  attempt,  bi  \\<  rer.  being 
made  to  ctmfine  the  work  in  artthntetie.  geog- 
raphy, and  nature  stuily  within  the   limits  of 
Hiawatha's  life.    K\fn  where  et>rreI«tion  is  bqc 
reeogniaed  in  the  curricitlum  there  is  an  incrwwd 
tendency  to  rmtguize  tite  manifold  inter-reiaticmo 
which  exist  between  all  snbjects  and  {wrt*  <rf 
stihjeets.    In  support  of  tm  li  p.u  tial  scheuies  it  is 
claimoil   ( 1 )  that  variety  and  ditrerence  are  *s 
essential  to  wholesale  mental  developnient  as  are 
identity  and  relatedncas;  (2)  that  the  child  stad- 
ies  with  intense  interest  and  •with  asahnilatioo 
so  apy>rirr-ntly  isolntcd  a  'ifitily  a~  arithnie!  : 
that  a  correlating  teacher  can  make  an  appcr- 
ci'|tti\e  ■  liild  even  without  a  correlat.-4  curneu 
lum.   But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  waste  ia 
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often  avoided  by -studying  nt  tlie  »an\e  tiiiie  8iib- 
jeeU  relatijd  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  intemta  of  the  child. 

The  most  iiiiportnnt  siriL'lf  (•iin(ri'uitif)n  tbi« 
subject  made  by  Aincriraii  i'iluc  ali)r«  in  llie  iiiuno- 
/jraph  I  III')'. si  ii.t  tti  Will,  by  Prof,  .bilin 

Dewey,  in  whicii  inlere^^t  is  representeil  as  uris- 
iiifj  when  the  child  does  that  which  ninkes  for 
Bclf-expresHion  (self-realization).  Thif«  view  not 
only  places  interest  in  its  pro|>er  siilx)rdinate 
place,  but  al-^o  iiuiko  it  i  lr;ii-  tlmt  a  i-ui  i  i<  iilum 
is  not  to  !«•  svorked  out  in  tli»'  cIumI,  and  that 
ehanicter  bnilding  does  not  nci-essarily  result 
when  the  child  U  oc«upted  with  apparentljr  inter- 
related etndics.  tii  the  practical  vorkfnit  ont  of 
this  principle,  the  child,  with  his  manifold  im- 
pulses to  act.  his  interests,  his  social  relation- 
r»!iip-.  spiritual  environinviit  uml  lii'ritaL:<',  Ite- 
conit's  the  core  of  correbilixn.  ami  tiiu'se  creative 
wK'ial  activities  that  have  to  do  with  providing 
iood»  clothing,  whelter,  and  ttsthetic  expreaeioii 
beeoine  the  satcwa.r  both  to  knowM^e  and  to 
character.  The  inlhiPTifr  nf  tliN  ii)'i;.'ht  into  the 
dynamic  nature  of  t  iliuatutii  (wlit-icby  V<iuc«tive 
activity'  is  siil)s( ihited  for  "educative  instni<- 
tion')  has  been  and  is  dentiniHl  to  be  profound 
and  fax-reach  in^r. 

In  an  ideal  sjrctem  of  education,  the  pupil 
would  pans  without  Ion  of  time  or  eni>r)r\'  from 
the  kindergarten  into  tin-  rlrmentary  school, 
thence  into  the  high  scho«»l.  college,  and  pro- 
fessional school.  lietween  the  kindergarten  and 
the  elenientaigr  school,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  college  and  the  professional  school  on  the 

nthor.  tJir  tran««itioii       now.  inde«'d,  iiica^iiralilr 
natural  aiul  v.i-y.     Hul  ihe  transition  Inun  clc 
mentary  silmnl  t<>  high  school  uml  fniin 
school  to  college   involves  considerable  waste, 
which  it  is  being  attempted  to  obviate  through 
OOnfoKaoe,  diMnission,  and  experiment. 

The  foundation  principles  of  education  mity  for 
the  juf^eiit  ]mrposc  l>c  snnimari/cd  in  (lie  fomi 
of  an  answer  to  the  question,  U'heivin  d(>**s  the 
HO-called  'new  education'  differ  from  that  system 
which  it  has  replaced  or  is  replacing!  Ever  since 
the  rise  of  democratic  inatitutions,  there  has 
been  developing  a  new  conception  nf  the 
worth  of  the  individual ;  and  during  the 
].a-.t  (ifty  years  this  c-onception  of  the  in- 
dividual has  lieen  modified  and  reinforced  by  a 
new  conception  of  society.  It  is  now  c<tniing  to 
be  vividly  lealiwd  tiuit  the  ideal  of  individual 
development  !s  rraliised  in  the  highest  social  effi- 
ciency, ami  tli.it  tlif  iil<  al  -ori.il  or  iti^t  ilutional 
development  diiiiitutU  individuals  that  have  at- 
tained perfect  self  reali/jition.  This  in^iglit  has 
been  refle<-te<l  in  educatioiuil  aimo  and  method!?. 
In  the  old  education,  bawd  on  a  certain  lack  of 
faith  in  the  individual  and  on  contempt  for  the 
body  and  this  present  Avorld,  the  characteristic 
iinfcs  were  authority,  inl nli-raiuf.  aii.l  ili-^n-L-artl 
of  hygienic  laws;  the  mainstay  in  tcaciiing  was 
naturally  memorizing.  The  new  education  is 
baited  on  reapect  and  even  reverence  for  humanity 
— «n  belief  in  the  worth  of  the  prcfient  mo- 
ment, and  on  the  doctrine  of  evohiHon.  Its 
dominant  features  are.  therefore.  np]H:>l  tn  in- 
dividual observation,  ex pi  riciK  ,■.  inii^inicnt .  rca 
son — enrichment  of  school  pro;.'!  ainmes;  antl  en- 
lightened conadouanCMi  of  the  tliffercnces  in  in- 
duriduahi,  and  a  consequent  tolerance  and  adapta- 
tiom.  Under  the  impulse  of  these  conceptions 
adiool  hygieiie  ia  feeogniaed  as  an  important  ad- 


jimct  to  |M'dagogic«;  psychology,  instead  of  deal- 
ing oni^  with  traits  supposi>d  to  be  common  to 
all,  is  mvcstigating  those  peculiar  to  types  and 
even  to  individuals;  child  study  makes  careful 
studies  of  actual  children  at  various  stages  of 
development  in  i  rder  to  determine  effective  ways 
of  dealing  with  tuch  ty)>e  at  eaeh  stage.  As  for 
educating  the  child  to  be  a  social  being,  the  new 
education  proceeds  by  regarding  and  treating  him 
as  a  floeial  being  from  the  start.  The  most  ad- 
vanced schools  of  all  grades  are  those  which 
recognize  most  fully  the  possibilities  of  social 
training  latent  in  tla-  da-',  tlic  -iIumiI.  play- 
ground. C'oniitructivc  work,  ejiweeiully  the  form 
known  as  group  work  (whew  all  the  members  of 
tii«  claat  «i«  engaged  on  a  oomnuHi  project,  eaeh 
contributinfr  his  snare)  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
how  a  >u!ii<  >  t  ran  l  ont rilnitc  to  both  individual 
and  ^^t.Kial  development.  Mention  has  already 
Ini-n  made  of  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  ad- 
justing the  child  to  his  social  environntent 
through  the  curriculum.  The  bearing  of  these 
ideas  on  moral  education  is  ol>viou3.  ilornlity  is 
to  be  attained  in  the  individual  as  such  only 
tlirough  his  own  free  and  rc>p<in>iMc  iliiio'^in;^  to 
ob<>y  law;  it  is  Ueni  to  ite  atlaiutnl  in  tiie  indi- 
vidual considered  as  a  s<M'ial  unit  by  living  mor- 
ally in  the  society  of  which  hv  is  a  member — the 
family,  the- school,  the  neighborhood. 

The  main  uliji'cf  inn  urLn  il  a;r^«inst  the  new 
education  is  tliat  it  fads  to  provuie  for  training 
that  power  to  "endure  hardness  as  a  g»>od  soldier" 
which  is  the  bone  and  sinew  of  character;  that  in 
suiting  school  work  to  the  grain  of  a  child's  dia- 
po-ifion  it  fails  to  prcp:ir<'  for  those  ilemands  of 
life  w  Itich  go  aguinsi  tlie  grain.  It  is  a  sulhcicnt 
an>\\<'r  t(j  this  objection  to  sa v  :  (l  i  that  bmir 
and  i^inew  are  none  the  less  firu),  and  tin  \  arc  the 
more  useful,  when  develo|)ed  by  grov\tli  rather 
than  inserted  ready-made;  and  (2)  there  is  no 
virtue  or  strength  either  In  school  or  in  life  to 
l>f  lined  liy  overc*)min;.'  dilTieuIties  merely  by  a 
tleaU  pull;  llie  secret  <<f  pouir  ui  pcrloniiing  dif- 
ficult tasks  in  the  u'lilit  v  fo  Tai^<^•  any  task  above 
the  level  of  drudgery  into  relation  with  life  as  a 
whole.  By  giving  tliis  power,  the  new  education 
greatly  multiplies  the  ability  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles. 

EoiTCATio.NAL  iltmiODs.  Tile  Word  'method' 
is  UHed  in  two  senses:  (1)  to  dtai^inite  those 
special  rules  which  are  applicable  to  i  n  n  h- 
ing  of  a  particular  subject;  and  (2)  to  designate 
general  mwles  uf  procedure  aitplicable  to  all  sub- 
jects.  Examples  of  the  flr-t  are  tlie  various meth- 
o<ls  of  teaching  readini:.  as  the  phonetic  method, 

(lie  -^entiliee  Ilietliod,  (In-  word  metho<l,  &C.  Eadi 

uf  llit-c  uielhods  can  i>e  defended  on  psychologi- 
cal grounds,  yet  each  is  incomplete.  The  most  ef- 
fective method  is  that  which  combines  the  good 
points  of  all  methoda  into  on«.  The  ihuil  test  of 
a  method  is  not.  "C^R  arpumcnts  he  made  in  its 

favorr"  but  "W  ill  it  wortt?*' 

I'nder  the  liead  of  'general  method'  I>elting8 
the  doctrine  of  the  formal  gtcpt  of  in$tructim. 
This  doctrine  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 

mind  nnisi,  follow  a  certain  order  of  pro<cssrs  in 
grasping  any  subject  prcsr-ntc<l  to  il:  there  nui«t 
l>e  prrfi'n  'li  of  the  ideas  alread;.  in  tti>>  mind, 
prfsrntniion  of  the  new  facts,  rnmpnrison,  ab- 
Hlrnr(li)n,  fjrnrrali'ntion.  wherel)y  the  meaning  of 
the  facts  is  arrived  at  and  stated  in  terms;  and. 
Anally,  a ppti cation,  whereby  the  knowledge  thua 
gained  ia  translated  into  life.  The  essential  value 
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of  this  doctrine  lies  not  so  much  in  its  aaramp- 
tkni  of  an  unebMiging  time  order  of 

em  in  its  euiplmsis  on  the  fact  that  tlitre  are 
corlaia  procesaes  which  are  essential  tu  a  cuui- 
plete  act  of  instruction. 

Usiqg  'general  method'  in  the  Renee  of  a  law  of 
teaching  applicable  to  any  subject,  the  following 

maxiniH  may  serve  aa  examples :  ( 1 )  In  all  teach- 
ing, whether  in  instruction  or  in  training,  let 
spirit  Ih^  u|>pfiiiiost.  ami  iiit'cliuiiism  suboruinate 
to  it.  This  i»  the  tiri«t  and  great  commandment; 
vpoQ  it  are  based  a  multitude  of  specific  direc- 
tions; such  a«,  thoif^ht  first,  form  second;  inter- 
est first,  then  erltieism ;  praise  first,  if  po!^isiblc, 
and  let  Mame  be  simply  tho  siil>trarting  from  a 
futul  of  praise;  let  the  tcaiher'»i  first  aim  be  to 
lead  tlic  pupil  to  love  a  subject,  and  afterwards 
he  ntay  lio  what  he  will;  seize  the  moment  of 
esceiU'd  curiosity  that  it  may  not  run  to  waste — 
an  impulse  of  tJie  human  spirit  is  a  power  which 
the  teacher  cannot  produce  at  will,  but  which, 
uiiforhiiintely,  he  can  {ramp  ami  suppress;  on  the 
other  liand,  the  teacher  should  make  mechanism 
his  ally,  not  his  enemy.  'Drive  thy  habits,  let 
tliem  not  drive  thee.'  (2)  A  second  general  prin- 
ciple may  be  stated  thus:  We  learn  most  ef- 
fectively by  our  own  activity  under  tbo  spur  of 
a  practicni  interest.  We  learn  least  iir«<  tivi-ly 
when  we  arc  li  a-,t  active  jind  least  inttrcstid.  .\ 
teacher  who  appliea  this  principle  will  imtltiply 
opportunities  whereby  his  pupfts  may  ii  am  by 
ezperienost  hy  discovery,  by  executing';  by  object 
lessons,  laboratory  and  shop  work  an<l  the  rela- 
tions of  SfhtKil  life:  whereby  tlu-y  may  apjily  what 
they  have  heard  or  read  or  guiucd  iii  any  second- 
hand way,  thus  supplying,  though  in  the  reverse 
order,  the  element  reality,  (3)  A  third  general 
principle  of  teaching  may  be  described  as  learn- 
ing by  thinking.  The  teacher  who  follows  this 
leads  his  pupils  to  avoid  being  swamped  by  de- 
taiN.  lii'iau-^e.  f.'ra-[)iii>:  together  many  i>arlicti- 
lars  into  a  convenient  bundle  duly  tagged,  be  will 
form  in  them  the  habit  of  foresight  and  fore- 
thought, and  he  will  develop  in  them  the  power 
to  search  out  meanings  and  to  find  the  essential 
point  of  a  prolileni,  a  situation,  or  nn  arpiinient. 

In  de<-idin|4  ilje  order  to  be  followed  in  teaching 
the  topics  in  a  subject,  two  eontiiet  in-r  systems 
have  held  sway.  The  first  ai  rai>;^»»s  the  topics  of 
the  subjects  in  logical  onler,  ignoring  the  fact 
thnt  what  is  first  in  experience  is  last  in  thought, 
that  the  pnycholnfficiil  order  Is  usually  the  re- 
vcrxe  of  Ioi.M<.iI  oilier.  The  swond  arranges  the 
topics  uilh  nfereiiw  to  the  rhilils  supposed 
needs;  either  (1  )  teaching  relat<d  jirocessi's  con- 
currently (as  in  the  Grube  utethod  in  arithme- 
tic) and  carrying  a  number  of  topics  abreast,  re- 
turning to  each  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals 
with  increased  p«"«wer,  as  in  the  npirnl  mcthmi,  or 
{•!)  determining  f)ie  oidrr  of  topics  rutlier  l>y 
the  ne<'d  of  tlio  child  tliau  by  tin-  -.iriet  de\.  lop 
nient  of  the  subject;  for  example,  intnxlucing  tlit; 
subject  uf  osmosis  at  the  point  when  the  cliildren 
are  eager  to  undemtand  how  the  root  of  a  plant 

receives  no'tri-htnent  fro!Ti  the  eartli. 

By  the  iiuiucitrc  method  of  teaching,  a  pupil 
is  led  from  fuet.H  to  generalizations;  for  example, 
in  natural  science  where  individual  forms  are 
first  oliserved,  then  classified  nccordinfr  to  essen- 
tial charaeteristicH ;  and  in  the  stndy  of  syntax, 
where  the  rule  is  formulated  afti  r  several  onsi>s 
of  the  constnietinn  iire  uliserved  and  eompjired. 

By  the  tUductive  method,  the  teacher  or  the 


author  first  atatca  a  principle  and  then  proeseda 

to  elucidate  and  ejcemplify  it,  as  when  In  giMU- 

niar  the  definition  of^  noun  is  given  and  then 
c.vuuipk'M  of  nouns,  Kaeh  of  lhe»e  methods  has  its 
own  field,  cverj'  subject  having  its  deductive  and 
its  inductive  stage,  and  every  study  of  any  sub- 
ject being  partly  deductive  and  partly  induetiee. 
In  the  fiocratic  method,  the  teacher  asks  ques- 
tions designed  to  lead  the  pupil  to  think  about 
what  be  nlrt'ady  knows,  to  si-e  liis  nii--takes,  revi^ 
his  ^udgmeiitji,  and  discover  tlie  truth.  This  meth- 
od IS  especially  applicable  in  sulijeviji  involving 
moral  or  aisthetic  judgments,  where  Uie  pupil  has 
experiences  and  knowledge  more  or  Ina  uBor- 

gsni/ed.  Akin  tn  thi^  i^i  the  method  of  diw/rery, 
whieli  leads  ttie  pupil  to  experiment,  observe, 
infer,  and  f<tnnu!ate  eonelusions.  In  all  the  aliovc 
methods  the  principle  of  sel  f  act  ivity  and  parti<  i- 
pation  is  culled  in.  (Jfleil  LOUibiued  v*itb  tht-sc 
is  the  method  of  di»eu*»ionf  in  which  tlie  teacher 
proposes,  or  hiw  membem  of  the  class  propoie, 
theses  to  Imj  defended.  Tlie  advantaf.'es  and  dan- 
gcis  uf  this  method  are  extreme.  Urciil  skill  and 
address,  together  with  the  power  of  summarizing 
the  discussion,  are  refiuired  in  the  leader.  All 
theae  methods  aim  to  make  the  pupils  ready,  re- 
aouroeful,  eelf-reliaut.  Tbey  need  to  be  auppls- 
mented  by  some  form  of  the  lecture  method  or  hw 
the  text-book  method,  which  are  stmn;;  .«n  ttte 
side  of  exactness  and  breadth.  I'he  rr(itatio» 
(which  is  the  name  applied  in  the  United  Statae 
to  class  exereisea  in  general)  varies  in  efficieM7 
according  to  the  method  pursued.  The  minimum 
of  adv.iiitafre  result'^  if  the  time  be  spent  in  s:i\  insj 
lessons  learned  menmriter  from  a  l«x>k,  ur  in  re- 
citing.' facts  more  or  less  known  to  all  the  cla.^s. 
A  class  cvcrciae  is  at  its  best  when  the  class  is 
engaged  upon  sane  problem  toward  the  solution 
of  which  each  one,  iiiclttdiug  the  teaeher,  from  his 
peculiar  point  of  view,  contributes  his  proper 
share.  It  has  been  pr(i|)osed  that  itist.  ,1  .  f  rwi- 
tjiiiun*  iu  which  the  quick  and  the  .slow  proceed 
at  the  same  rate,  each  pupil  should  be  allowed 
to  go  at  his  own  pace  under  tlie  guidance  of  the 
teacher.  ^  This  plan  (known  aa  the  PUebfo 
though  it  contains  an  element  of  wisdom,  is  of 
only  limited  application.  Its  vital  defect  lies  ia 
its  failure  to  recognize  auQeiently  tile  aoeial 
value  of  the  recitation. 

Biiu.ioc.RAPiiY.  Adams,  Berbartian  Pitychol- 
offi/  (Boston,  1860);  Butler,  The  Meanimg  of 
Education  (new  ed..  New  York,  1902);  Elioi. 
Educational  Reform  (ib.,  1878)  ;  FnjcUd.  Educa- 
tion of  Man  (ib..  1887)  ;  Blow,  Kt/mboltc  Educa- 
tion (ib.,  isn4  i  :  I>ewcy.  Thr  Sih<,<,]  and  Sorictg 
(Chicago,  imt)  ;  Hall,  in  i'edafjoincal  Seminary, 
passim^  (Worcester,  1801);  Ilerlwrt,  Scienee  of 
EdueatioH  (Irfmdon,  lfi92) ;  Hanus,  Edurtttiomal 
Aim*  and  Edueationat  Valurn  (N'ew  York. 
ISOH)  ;  TT:irrt»s.  I'Hycholngic  Foun<litinns  ,.f  f  .f  i- 
r.r^ioa  nb,,  18!»9)  ;  .James.  Talkit  to  I f^uckcrt 
lib.,  18'.)!))  ;  T>aurie.  Inxtitutea  of  Education  {ihu, 
\m-l)  ;  Bishop  Potter.  J'rinciplea  of  Rrligiom» 
Education  (ib.,  1900);  Rosenkraax,  Pkitotafkjf 
of  Eduattion  (ib.,  1886) ;  Spenoer,  Edmeatiem 
(ib.,  IStil). 

PEDAL  (Lat.  p'dfilis,  relating  to  the  fo.it. 
from  pes,  foot).  Auy  part  of  a  muaieal  iasini- 
ment  acted  on  by  the  foet   The  pianoforte,  the 

harp,  and  the  organ  ate  fnrnishe<!  with  jvr-l.ils, 
which,  however,  serve  an  ealinly  diirircnl  jmr- 
jMise  in  each  instrument.  In  the  pianoforte  their 
object  is  to  effect  a  change  in  the  quality  or  in- 
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tensity  of  the  sound;  the  damper  pedal  prolongs 
the  sound  alti-r  the  linf,'t'r  is  liflt'd  from  the  key, 
and  the  shifting  ur  una  oorda  peUal  boft^ns  the 
tone.  The  pedals  of  the  harp  are  the  means  by 
which  the  ehrouuitie  changes  of  intonation 
■re  effected.  In  the  organ  the  pedals  are 
keys  put  in  »< lion  by  the  fe«t.  The  division  of 
tiic  organ  wliieh  is  connected  with  the  foot-keys 
is  called  the  pedal  orjjan.  an<l  rontnins  the  largest 
pipes.  The  introduction  of  pedals  in  the  organ 
Iiu  been  attributed  to  various  men,  among  them 
■  Oerman  of  the  name  of  Bernhard,  who  lived  in 
the  llftMnth  century.  Pedals  known  as  ambina' 
turn  jHdulx  lire  also  used  in  the  or^ran  by  which 
certain  lixed  combinations  of  sto^ib  may  be  util- 
ized. Recent  improvements  in  organ-building 
have  made  poesihle  the  choice  of  such  combina- 
tiom  by  the  performer,  who  before  eommoidng 
to  play  arranges  the  combinations  he  wishes  to 
use,  to  act  on  the  swell  and  on  the  stops.  See 
Obiian. 

PEDAL  POINT.    See  Obqan-Poijjt. 

PEDSIiEBi.  A  person  who  travels  from  place 
to  place  Mlling  at  retail  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, whieh  he  earries  about  with  liiin.  Ped- 
dlers are  to  be  diiitinguiHtied  frum  ordinary  trav- 
eling salesmen,  who  sell  goods  by  sample  and 
have  a  recMniied  headquarters  from  which 'the 
goods  are  snipped.  Because  of  the  irresponsible 
character  of  most  peddlers  and  the  difliculty  of 
tracinw  fraud  or  other  eriine  to  them,  stututes 
have  l»e<ri  enacted  in  almost  all  of  thi'  I  iiittHl 
States  requiring  them  to  take  out  liei>nt^K  and  to 
conform  to  certain  other  regulations,  such  B9 
wearing  a  badge  or  shield,  bearing  their  license 
number,  where  it  can  be  easily  seen.   See  I<t- 

CTENflE. 

PBDBE',  Gbeat.  a  river  in  North  Carolina. 
Bee  Obbat  PBdbb  Rivol 

PEDESTAL  ( It.  pkdcKtallo,  base  of  a  pillar, 
from  ptede,  from  Lat.  pes,  foot  +  •foffo,  fioni 
OHO.  cfol,  Ger.  StaU,  stalll.  A  base  for  col- 
umns, statues,  vases,  etc.  The  pedestal  is  much 
used  in  classic  (especially  Homan)  architecture. 
Like  the  column,  it  has  a  base,  a  body  or  central 
block,  and  a  capital  or  cornice,  usuallv  called 
the  snrbaee.  The  abaft  or  plain  block  is  ealkd 
tile  <(  irio  or  die. 

PEDICUIiA'BXS  (Lat.,  louay).  A  genus  of 
more  than  100  herbs  of  the  natural  order  8cro- 

phulariaeeie,  some  of  which  have  rather  larf^e  and 
liiiely  colored  thjwers.  Several  species  lia\e  l)eeii 
called  loiisewort.  the  Flnglish  equivalent  of  I'l  die- 
ularis,  from  their  supposed  influence  in  produc- 
ing  the  lousy  disease  in  sheep.  Their  acriditv 
seeme  to  make  them  injurious  as  sheep  fu(><1. 
Many  "pecies  are  found  in  Continental  Europe 
and  Northern  A-ia.  an<l  some  in  North  Atneriia, 
A  few  sjieeiow  are  eultivntcd  chiefly  for  their 
finely  cue  beautiful  foliage.  J'rdicularia  Cana- 
wood  betony,  is  the  moet  common  species 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

PEDICTTLATI  (Xeo-Ijit.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lat;  pedteultii,  little  foot,  diminutive  of  pet, 
foot).    An  order  of  marine  flsbes  having  the 

csirpal  hones  eloiiLTiited  into  n  kind  r>f  :itiii  wIikIi 
supports  the  brond  pectoral  fin,  and  the  uaterior 
dorsal  fm  reiliiced  to  a  few  tentai  h>  like,  mostly 
isolated,  spines:  the  anglers  (q.v.),  frog-fishes, 
•le.  See  Flat*  of  Aumam  aud  BAtwnn. 


PBBIOBm  (of  uncertain  etymology;  per< 

ha|)s  from  OV.  pint  d,  unir,  crane's  foot,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  reaiMtibluuett  of  the  lines  of  a  pedi- 
gree to  a  bird's  font).  Family  relationship 
traced  back  through  a  number  of  degrees  or 
generations,  aometimea  Including  tiie  record  of 
births,  marrin;;es.  and  deaths.  The  term  is  most 
frequently  employed  in  the  law  in  couiicclion 
with  a  rule  of  evidence  which  forms  one  of  the  • 
exceptions  to  the  so-called  'hearsay  rule'  of  evi» 
dence,  and  may  be  generally  stated  to  be.  that 
statements  as  to  the  pedigree  of  the  party  in 
question  made  by  a  blood  ndative  of  that  party, 
as  a  hrother,  .since  deceased,  may  be  repeated  by 
a  wituc*>s  who  heard  them  made.  Bee  AtTlNITT; 
CONSANCil  IM TV,  EVIDK.NCE;  KDT,  NBZT  OK. 

PEDIMENT  (Lat.  pedamentum,  prop  for  a 

vine,  from  pcdare,  to  fnmish  with  feet,  from  pes, 
foot),  rile  triaiif,'ular  apace  ^ver  the  colonnade 
at  the  <  nils  of  the  roof  of  classic  buildings.  It  is 
inclosed  hy  the  horizontal  and  the  raking  cor- 
nices, the  latter  following  the  slopes  of  the  roof 
and  eorresponding  to  the  cornice  of  the  entabla- 
ture.  The  pedinjcnt  may  be  called  the  gable  of 
classic  buildings.  In  Greek  temples  the  pedi* 
ment  was  frequently  enriched  with  sculpture,  for 
which  it  forms  a  flne  setting.  The  flnest  ex* 
amples  are  the  pedimental  sculptures  of  tbe 
temples  of  .Egina,  Olympin,  and  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens.  The  doors  and  windows  of  buildings 
of  the  Ron.ii-sunre  are  often  surmounted  by  pedi 
mcnts,  either  sstraight-sided  or  curved,  and  the 
form  was  also  use«l  in  media;val  structures  for 
facades  and  minor  architectural  parts.  In  such 
cases  tbe  terms  to  use  are  more  properly  gable 
(q.v.)  and  fronton. 

PEDOMETEB  (from  Lat.  pea,  foot  -f  Ok. 
lUrpcp  mctron,  measure).  An  instrument  re- 
eembling  »  watch  and  used  for  meaauring  dis- 
tances traveled  by  walking.  Sadh  an  Insmnnent 

UHuall.v  records  on  a  dial  pl.itr  the  number  of 
steps  liiktn  by  the  pernun  currying  it. 

PEDBABIAS  DAvILA,  pfl'dr&  r&'As  dU'v«- 
1&  (c. 1440- 1630).  A  Spanish  administrator  in 
America,  bom  in  Segovia,  Spain.  Pedro  Ariaa 
de  Avil.i  was  his  proper  name.lml  historians  have 
contracted  it.  He  distinguislH-d  himself  in  the 
conquest  of  Orannda,  and  he  served  in  the  New 
World  as  governor  of  the  .Spanish  colonies  on  the 
Isthnius  of  Panama  in  15 14.  He  found  a  rival 
there  in  lialboa,  whom  he  Anally  executed  (1517). 
This  di-ed  put  Pedrarias  out  of  favor  with  the 
Sp;uii-h  Court,  but  the  emissaries  .sent  to  dislodge 
him  fuilcd  in  their  miasitm.  and  he  ontinned 
governor,  founded  Panama  (1519),  and  extended 
bis  sovereignty  by  settling  colonies  to  tbe  north 
and  south.  But  he  was  Jealous  of  any  one  else 
attempting  the  s:imr.  hinderwl  Pizarro  ai  much 
as  he  could,  and  had  Cordoba  beheatled  for  trying 
to  league  himself  with  Hernando  Cortt's  at  Hon- 
duras. I'or  these  and  other  tyrannical  acts 
Pedrarias  was  called  upon  to  e.\ebnnge  the 
governorship  of  Panama  for  that  of  Nicaragua, 
where  he  died. 

PEDBEOAL  Y  GANEDO,  pA'drfl  giil'  A  kA- 
nft'Dd,  Maiivki.  ( 1832-90) ,  A  Spanish  politician 
and  author,  bom  at  Omdo.  He  studied  law,  and 

took  a  prominent  part  in  |)riliti<  ~  as  an  ardent 
Uepiihliean.  -\fter  the  alu  1 1<  :i ( li m  of  .\mndeus, 
in  IH7.1.  and  duriti^.'  tlic  pi  ri<>d  .  f  the  Ropuhlic, 
Pedregal  was  twice  Minister  of  Justice,  and  once 
Minister  of  Finance.  Tbe  folk>wing  year  be  le* 
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tamed  to  private  life  and  devoted  hinaelf  to 

^ttulv.  and  to  the  foundiition  of  the  ln»titiici6ii 
Libre  de  Eui^eiinnza,  of  wliielv  he  was  made  rector 
in  1883.  Uo  reentered  ptilitieN  in  1.SS2  a>.  l)t  |nit> 
from  Ovicdo,  and  with  Aztftrate,  Salmeron, 
Labnii  and  others,  or^nntml  the  Republican 
party  called  'centrnlistn,'  which  has  stood  lor 
the  bent  element  in  radical  politics.  His  works 
include  LI  i»iil<  r  >/  la  liln  rtnd  en  el  mundo  an- 
iiguo  (1878);  Kstudtos  sobre  el  engrandeci- 
7nicitto  y  la  drcadencia  rffl  Espaiia  (1878); 
Elecoi^n  prendencial  dc  lot)  Ettadot-VnidoB 
(ISQS);  .Vom-ofie*  de  hactmda  fiAblivo  (1891); 
aiul  s,  I  i  f ,  !'  s  cooperalivaa  (1888). 

PEJPBF.I.L,  fA'iTiVy\  FsuTK  (1841-).  A 
Spaniah  writer  on  mtielc.   He  waa  bora  at  Tor- 

tosn,  studied  music,  nil  iii  his  earlier  period 
composed  consideralilv .  works  include  the 

operas  l\l  ultimo  Ahenrrrrmjc  (1874),  for  whi*  h 
he  wrote  music  and  book,  iiuatimodo  (1875),  and 
El  Taan  en  fmvm  ( 1881 ) ,  and  the  lyric  dramaa 
Chofatrat  Uasseppa,  and  (1604)  Lo9  Pirineot,  as 
well  M  songs  and  ninsnes.  In  all  thcjw  works 
i\\vTv  is  (iriL'ilialiry  .'ind  an  evidctit  cfTort  to 
up  a  national  imi-ici!  style.  Of  even  more  im- 
portance is  PedrcH'ft  worlds  as  a  critic  and  histo- 
rian of  niuaie.  The  two  great  works,  Hutpamct 
Bchola  Jftfjrfcn  Komi  (1804  t^qq.)  and  Tfatro 
lirico  <xi)iu'ii>l  (iiil'  t  uir  a!  sirjio  XfX  (  7  sqq.), 
are  original  and  tildf.  His  ie.xicographioal  lal»or8 
iiu'lude  Dicciotuirio  tt'cnico  de  la  mumvn  (  l'<it4> 
and  a  biographical  dictionary  of  Spaniiih  and 
Fortugnese  rattsiciana  (1807  flqq.)« 

PEDRO  I.,  rurt.  jtron.  pA'drA  (DoM  Anto- 
mo  Pedbo  d£  Alcaktaba  Bouaaoa)  (ii98-1834). 
Emperor  of  BraziL   He  was  the  second  son  of 

John  VT.,  Kinj?  of  Portugal  from  1810,  and  was 
Iwrn  at  Lisbon.  October  12,  17!)8.    In  1807  the 

riiviil  family  llcil  to  lirazil  lieforc  the  invadini; 
anuifs  of  Kiaruc  Tlw  rr  .John  VL,  on  the  death 
of   his   niotlur,    Maria    1..    \^aN   crowned  King 

of  Porti^I,  and  Dow  Pedro,  heir  apjMreiit 
since  the  death  of  hia  elder  brother  (1801).  at- 

twined  much  influence  in  politics  in  spite  of  his 
youth  and  his  rather  irregular  education.  In 
1M21  King  John  returned  to  l'<irtugal  and  Dom 
Pedro  was  made  Regent  of  Brazil,  lie  soon  threw 
in  hia  lot  with  the  Brazilian  national  party,  who 
were  disgusted  by.  tiie  systematic  preference 
shown  to  the  Portugiiene  in  the  appointment  to 
higli  ofTiccs  in  riiunli  and  State.  Tlic  -i  |Kiiati-t 
movement  attained  loiniidable  propurtions  and 
on  OctolH'r  12,  1S2-2.  Pom  I't  dro  w.-vs  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  Brazil.  The  blight  resistanoe  made 
by  Portuijal  was  enmly  overcome,  and  in  I92S  the 
mother  coinitry  nckno'wJrdged  the  indcj)endence 
uf  ISrazil.  Tin-  popularity  of  the  EniiH-ror,  which 
wan  at  first  very  gr»'at,  was  gradually  weakened 
by  the  arbitrary  measures  taken  against  the  Re- 
publi<an  faction,  and  liis  acceptance  of  a  new 
constitution  in  1924  did  not  materially  mend 
matters.  In  1828  the  ProTlnce  of  Uruguay  siiceeed- 
<d  in  i'stabli-^hiiig  it-  in  "<  f  . ndt  ncc  of  Hrazil.  Op 
position  t<>  the  < Jovj-iiiiiH'iit  uicrcased.  and  i'cdro 
at  h'Diitli,  .\pril  7.  IS.'U.  alMliratctl  in  favor  of  his 
»on.  Pedro  11.'.  and  went  to  Europe.  He  had  been 
proclaimed  Kinir  of  Portnital  upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1?*2(J,  but  Iia4|  resigned  t>ir  thrntie 
in  favor  of  bis  dangbtf-r.  Dinuia  Maria  da  t.lorin. 
who  had  Im  cfi  s^'t  a>idf  by  lu  r  uncle.  l)<im  Pcilro'^ 
youneer  brother.  Miguel  tq.v.).  The  ex-Kmperor 
invaded  Portugal  in  tlie  early  part  of  1832  with 


an  army  largely  made  up  of  English  and  French 

volunteers,  to  make  good  his  daughter'-  titl<  to 
the  throne.  He  occupietl  0|Kjrto  in  July,  aul  a 
year  later  made  his  entry  into  l.islion  after  his 
admiral.  Sir  Charles  Xapier  luul  vanquished  the 
fleet  of  Dam  Miguel  ofT  Cape  Saint  Vincent.  Tba 
uaurper  was  forced  to  abandon  all  dninta  to  the 
throne  in  1834.  In  August,  1834,  Dom  Pedro 
was  chosen  lb'<.M  iit  of  the  Kingdom,  but  br  di.-ii 
on  September  24lh  of  the  same  year,  two  day» 
after  the  eofountion  of  the  joung  Qumb,  Dooaa 
Maria. 

Armitage,  Bittory  of  Rraeit  (London.  18M>. 

gives  an  fxi fllfnt  ai'ionnt  nf  events  (hiring'  the 
residence  of  the  liragau^a.  lumily  in  Brazil. 

PBSiBO  XL  (M2I3).   King  of  Amgoo.  A 

brave  soldier  and  a  gifted  fronhndor.  He  sue 
ceedcd  his  father,  Alfonso  11.,  in  Aragun  and 
Catalonia  in  1196,  and  in  France  he  secured  the 
lordship  of  Montpellier.  He  waa  crowned  at 
Rome  in  1204,  and  promised  to  send  a  yearly 
tribute  to  the  Papal  chair.  His  efTort«  to  im- 
pose a  new  tax  on  his  people  aroused  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  nobility  nnil  the  towns,  and 
these  formed  a  league  a^-ain-t  liitn.  In  1212  Up 
entered  into  an  allitiiue  with  the  kings  of  t'a*lilf 
and  Navarre  against  the  Almoltadeit  (q.v.),  which 
resisted  in  the  great  victory  of  him  Kavas  de 
Tolosa  on  .Itify  ]t\.  The  next  year  he  crossed  into 
France  tu  aid  the  Albigenses  against  SLdhhi  de 
Mont  fort  (q.v. ) .  and  was  killed  «t  the  battle  of 
MuK't    "September  2,  1213. 

PEDRO  U.  (Dom  i't.i»m>  m  An  vmas-i) 
(1825-91).  Emperor  of  Brazil.  He  was  the  *oa 
of  Emperor  Pedro  L  and  was  bom  at  Kio  de 
Janeiro.  December  2,  182.5.  He  was  but  Ave  yean 
old  when  his  father  ab<licated  in  his  favor.  April 
7,  18.31.  During  his  minority  the  country  was 
j.'o\crneil  l>y  a  re;;i'iicy.  He  was  declared  ..t  i:i 
1840,  was  crowned  in  1841.  and  marrietl  in  i>4-i 
Theresa  Christina,  sister  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Uia  aons  died  in  etiildbood,  and  his 
daughter  Isabella  became  hclrewi  to  the  crown. 
The  early  yi-ars  of  the  rei;.'n  nf  Polrt)  II.  ^^•>^e 
marked  by  rcvuiutionary  di.->lurbaacies  wiium  the 
coimtry  and  complications  with  the  neighboring 
South  .Vmerican  States.  Revolts  in  the  proviacrs 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  Mtnaa  Geraes  weie  aup^mecd 
in  1842,  as  were  similar  insurrections  in  Ria 
(irande  do  Sul  in  184.1.  and  Pernambuco  in  184t. 
In  ]S.M  Hra/il  a-->i-teil  Cn-neral  Jo*'  de  I'rquira, 
•  Jovernor  of  Knlre-Kios,  in  bis  «truggle  against 
Uosas,  the  dictator  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  ^k«s 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  fall  of  the  dic- 
tator. A  five  years'  struggle  in  eonjunetioi  with 
I'nipiiay  and  the  Argentine  Republic  against 
]M[tc£.  the  dietator  o.f  Paraguay  (iSfio  70) ,  ended 
in  the  triumj'h  of  the  allies.  In  1867  Dom  Pfdro 
opened  the  Aumzon  to  the  cununerce  of  all  naiio«a>. 
In  1871  a  law  was  passed  for  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  staverv'.  which  was  hurried  to  its  tamt- 
pletion  by  popular  demonstmtions  in  18S8.  Ikoi 
Peilrii's  ailniinistration  ua-  .iiiiilur'te*!  with  taet 
and  good  judgment.  On  Xoveniber  1*».  18S9.  how 
ever,  as  a  result  of  a  revolution  instigat<fl  by  the 
oflioers  of  tlie  Brazlliaii  army,  Dom  Pedro  wa^ 
forced  to  abdicate  and  a  lepuMie  was  proclaimed. 
.V  i^en-sion  was  conferred  on  tbe  t  \  Ktiifvr-r  ^nd 
he  was  Hcnt  to  Eurojie  on  a  CiuveruuKat  ir^-*!. 
l>oni  Pedro  sftent  the  retiiaining  year*  of  hi*  life 
in  France,  and  died  in  Paris.  December  S.  1S91. 
lie  was  a  maa  d  wide  cultnie,  and  Brazil  made 
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grent  progress  under  hi'-  finiilunco.  He  traveled 
e&t«U8ivel.v,  hoth  in  Aiucrica  ttud  in  Europe,  and 
devoted  much  time  to  studying  systems  of  gov- 
ernment and  eduealion. 

FEDRO  THE  CBUEL  King  of 

Castile  and  Leon  from  1350  to  13(>!).  He  vaa  the 
son  of  Alfunno  XI.  and  Maria  of  Fortuffiil,  and  was 
bora  at  Burgusi,  August  SO,  1334.  On  nis  father's 

death  IV-drct  suceeedetl  to  the  thioin-  witlKUif  i«p- 
pusitiou.  He  wan  <.'ifiitly  iiilhu-iictMi  liy  his 
mother,  ami  Alliu<|iU'ri|iii'.  iiis  favDritf.  11  i'^  has- 
tard  brother,  Henry  of  Trastomare  i  qv. ) ,  plotted 
against  him  constantly.  But  the  ;,'rt'at  oppo- 
sition which  he  encountered  due  to  his  mar- 
riage, in  1353,  to  Blsnche  of  Bonrtton,  whom  he 
abanddiu'il  after  thrc^'  days,  aiii!  a  -^eeum!  iiiurria;.'e 
in  1354  to  .Juana  de  (  astro,  whom  he  alMindoiifd 
after  two  days.  The  friends  of  both  joineil  his 
brothers.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  1354,  but  soon 
escaped  and  took  cruel  revenge.  From  1867  to 
1301  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Pedro  IV. 
of  Aragon.  Henry  of  Trastamare,  who  had  fle<l 
til  !■  ranee,  returned  ( 13GU)  at  the  head  of  a  bo<ly 
of  exiles,  reinforced  by  l?ertrand  du  Guesclin 
(q.v.)  with  an  army  of  mei  ;  u  i.-s,  and  aided  by 
Aragont  France,  niul  the  Fupe.  Pedro  prevailed 
upon  Edward,  the  Blnck  Prince,  to  ««<pou8e  bis 
r.TUse.  Kilwaril  iti\aile<l  Castilr  in  llie  -,|irin/T  of 
I'.ml ,  dt  leuted  Henry  and  Du  iitu-ncha  at  Najera, 
and  n-Htore*!  l'e<lro  to  the  throne.  Hut  the  King 
disguated  his  chivalrous  ally  by  his  cruelty  to 
the  vanquished,  and  paid  no  heed  to  his  remon- 
strances; Kdward  accordingly  repassed  the 
Pyrene«'s.  and  left  the  tr«'acherous  monarch  to  his 
fate,  riie  wliole  kiiiu'ilom  groantnl  under  his 
cruelties;  reUrl lions  broke  out  everywhere;  and 
in  August,  I3(ill,  Henry  returned.  Pedro's  forees 
were  routed  at  Monliel,  and  he  himself  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  for  ssft^  within  the  town,  whence 
he  was  treacherou!^ly  (leeoyed  and  captunnl  by  Du 
(iuest  lin.  He  was  carried  to  a  tent,  where  a 
(juirrel  took  place  between  him  and  Henry,  in 
which  the  latter  killed  Pedro.  Con>«ult :  tJarcia, 
Castilln  y  Leon  durante  loa  reinadoa  dc  Pedro  /., 
Enriaue  II.,  Juan  II.,  Enrique  III.,  vol.  i. 
(Madrid,  18911  :  Hurke,  A  History  of  Spain,  vol. 
i.  ( T.(inii<i|]  1 

P££BL£SSHia£,  pe^'l  sher,  or  Tweeddale. 
A  soHtbeBstern  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  by 

KdinbiiiL'li  the  north,  Selkirk  on  the  ea.st, 
Dumfries  and  Selkirk  on  the  south,  and  Lanark- 
shire on  the  ve^>t  (Map:  Scotland,  E  4).  AxttL, 
399  square  miles.  The  surface  generally  is  mmm- 
tainoos,  450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the 
lowest  pf)int  anil  athiiniTip  a  maximum  altittide 
of  2754  feet  in  Ihnadlaw.  Tlie  principal  river 
is  the  Tweed  (wheiK  C  Tw  i  >  lihitp)  and  its  af- 
fluents. The  arable  lands  are  in  the  valleys,  the 
highlands  bdug  chiefly  pastoral.  Cereals  are 
laraely  grown  and  green  crops.  Coal  is  mined 
and  Aere  are  deposits  of  ironstone  and  lime- 
stone, an-  niamif.h  t  ured.  Ca|"ital. 
Peebles.  I'opnlntion  of  «)unty,  in  1891,  14,75U; 
In  1!>01,  15.000.  Consult  Chanihers,  A  flittory  O/ 
Pceblcsshin   /  K.liiilmrdi.  1S04). 

PEEKS'KILL.  A  village  in  Westchester 
County.  X.  Y.,  forty-one  miles  north  of  Xew  York 
City;  on  the  east  bank  of  the  ITii<!«;nn  T^iver. 
just  below  the  Highlanda,  nnd  on  the  New  Vork 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  <Map:  N«.w 
York,  Q  4).  It  has  several  private  seeoiidary 
•ehools  and  the  Field  Libnuy,  with  over  6S00 
Tou  Xia.-{». 


volumes;  Helping  Hand  Hospital,  St.  Joseph's 
Home,  a  House  of  the  Uuod  obepherd,  and  th^ 
State  Military  Camp.  There  are  extensive  manu- 

factures  of  stoves,  fire  brick,  hats,  undersvear, 
foundry  products,  blank  iKwks,  etc.  The  vvulcr 
works  are  ownetl  and  ojierated  by  the  municipal- 
ity. Peekskill  was  settled  in  1704,  and  derives 
its  name  from  Jans  Peek,  an  early  Dutch  navi- 
gator. It  was  inoorporated  as  a  village  in  1816 
and  was  reincorporated  in  1827.  Near  it  is  the 
faiiimi^  l!<itiiii>ori  Hitiist',  the  headquarters  of 
(-ieiieralti  i'utuuui  and  Tarsom  in  1778-79,  and  of 
Arnold  in  the  summer  of  17S0.  It  was  here  that 
•Arnold  first  learned  of  the  capture  of  Andr^. 
Popuhition,  in  1890,  9676;  in  1900,  10,358. 

PEEL.  A  seaport  town  and  a  favorite  water- 
ing resort  on  the  west  coast  of  the  isle  of  Man, 
Kiigland  (Map:  England,  li  2).  It  was  formerly 
called  "Holm."  Its  fisberica  an  produetive^  and 
the  building  of  vessels  of  small  tonnage  and  the 
mamifaiture  nf  nets  are  earried  uri  extensively. 
At  the  iiorllieru  extrtiiiity  oj  the  bay  on  whith 
it  stands  are  several  grotesque  and  romantic 
caverns.  The  tiouthcrn  extremity  formed  by 
Pet-d  Island,  which  contains  the  grand  old  ruins 
of  Peel  Castle,  described  in  .Scott's  Pvveril  of  thr 
Peak.  The  castle  wa.s  formerly  the  frequent  resi- 
dence of  the  earls  of  Derby,  then  inriK  <>f  the  Isle 
of  Man.  and  is  e.xj)res,sly  named  in  the  original 
grant  of  Henry  IV.  to  tlie  Stanley  family,  ft  in- 
clottes  a  'round  tower*  and  the  ruins  of  a  cathe- 
dral, beneath  which  is  a  ntrong  subtemneaik  dun- 
geon, where  many  notable  persona  wers  im- 
prisoned.   Population,  3000. 

PEEL„  Paul  (1860-92).   A  Canadian  artist. 

horn  in  Lniidnn,  Ontario.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
lie  \M  til  In  the  Pcnns\  U aiiiii  Aeademv  of  Fine 
.\rls  ill  IMiiladelphia,  and  in  1880  to 'the  Royal 
Academy,  London,  thence  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  with  Genlme,  Ik)ulange,  and  others.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Uenjamin  Constant  for  nearly  five 
years  and  achieved  great  skill  as  a  colorist,  es- 
iH'<-ially  in  th  -ii  tints  as  shnun  in  nmle  ehihlren. 
In  lH8it  hi;  ubiaiued  an  honorable  mention  at  the 
Paris  Salon  for  his  paintiog  *^How  Bitter  Life 
Is,"  and  the  following  year  was  awarded  a  gold 
meibil  fbr  "After  the  Bath,"  which  was  acquired 
by  the  National  (Jallery  nt  Budapest,  Hungary. 
Queen  Ale.\un<lra  Ujugitl  iii-  "Two  Friends"  for 
Huekin<:liani  I'alace.  and  "Fording  the  Stream" 
lianas  in  the  Citv  Hall,  Toronto.  His  other  pic- 
tures include  "The  Unwilling  Model,"  "In  Pun- 
ishment," "'The  Unexpected  Meeting,"  and  "The 
Twins." 

PEEL,  Sir  Robert  (1788-1850).  An  eminent 
Rritiiih  statesman.  He  was  Ijom  on  February  5. 
1788,  the  eblest  son  of  Robert  Peel  (created  a 
baronet  in  1800),  a  wealthy  cotton-spinner.  Peel 
was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
Innl.  u'r.i.luating  from  she  hilu-r  in  ISiH.  In  ISO!) 
hi'  .  nteieil  the  Hou.se  of  t  ouuiem-.  w  liere  hf  Ix'gan 
his  (aretr  in  supporting  the  I'nry  Ministry 
of  tlw  Duke  of  Portland.  In  1810  he  was  appoint- 
ed  Under-Seeretavy  lor  War  and  the  Colonies. 
In  1812.  Lord  Liverpool  havin;^  meanwhile  iM-come 
Prime  Minister,  Peel  beeaiiie  t  iiii'f  S-cretary  for 
Ireland.  In  this  eapacity  be  had  to  consider 
thriH'  gn-at  questions:  patronage,  the  preserva- 
tion of  order,  nnd  the  maintenance  of  the  Protest- 
ant ascendency.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  af- 
fairs succes^tfully.  Peel  ignored  all  personal  ends, 
and  appointed  Catholics  and  Protestants  alika« 
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tliiH  stri'ii;,'thening  his  party.  He  created  tiie 
]ri>li  ( oustabularv,  dubboil  * 'I'eelers,'  and  l>e- 
<aiu('  involved  in  »uoh  a  bitter  ootitest  with 
l>ajuel  U'ConneU  (^.v.)  that  he  wu^  driven  in 
1916  to  Bend  the  aintator  a  rhnllenge.  The  po- 
lice,  ho«'cv(.-r,  i  \  i  ntfid  tlif  iliu-l  from  taking 
place.  I'evl  nMiuuiUMl  li  isli  S<  <  i  i  tiirv  until  l,Sl^^, 
when  he  resigned.  li<'  hail  bit-n  clin-i'ii  in  islT 
the  representative  of  Oxford  in  Parliament,  an 
unusual  honor  for  so  young  a  man.  He  aUto 
began  about  this  time  to  acquire  a  reputation  M 
a  financier  and  economiHi;  and  in  1H19  he  was 
apjK)intc.l  cliairnian  of  a  sjiccial  (•■innnittc*'  ti) 
conHider  the  !«tate  of  the  Bank  «)f  Kn^'land.  As  a 
result  the  so-called  'Peel's  Act'  was  adopte«l,  ac- 
cording to  which  apecie  pajrmenta  were  reaumed 
on  May  1,  1823. 

Pt't'l  had  l>een  a  vigorous  niiiMUK-nt  r>f  nil  acts 
ijileiidttl  to  emancipate  the  (  atbolio,  Imt  about 
this  time  his  views  gradually  U';jan  to  <  lian^e, 
though  the  process  was  so  slow  tliat  after  ho  had 
nintared  the  Ministry  in  as  Home  Secre- 
tary he  continue<l  to  oppotte  the  meaaum  of 
Canning,  the  most  powerful  advoeat*  of  the 
Catholics,  and  in  1827,  after  Canning;  liail  lio- 
eonie  Prime  Minister,  Peel  resigneci.  In  lS-8  lie 
again  became  liimic  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Duke  of  Welliugtan.  By  this  time  Peel 
decided  to  sunport  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
on  March  n,  1S2!>,  himself  introduced  a  bill  to 
effect  this  change,  which  soon  becanie  a  law.  As 
a  result  uf  lliis  t(\i  t--al  nf  liis  vi^■\^■^,  I'ccl  no 
longer  remained  tiie  repjiMiUtaiivc  ol  U\f<iifl.  Ho 
alao  brought  about  at  this  time  numerou^i  rc- 
foriDs  in  the  laws,  and  in  1829  established  the 
Lond«>n  iinlice  force. 

In  Xovi'inlxT.  ]snn,  tlic  Cabinet  was  defeated, 
fin  the  que.>i(iun  ol  FarliainfnlRrv  reform,  and 
1'  i  for  the  first  time  belong*  '!  to  the  Opposition. 
He  vigorously  attacked  the  Kefurm  ililla,  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  various  dramatic 
episodes  of  that  time.  On  December  9,  18.^4,  he 
became  Prime  Minister,  and  tried  to  carry  on  the 
Gii\ einini'iit  in  the  face  ol  an  overwhelm  in;.'  hos- 
tile majority,  but  on  April  S.  I8.1.5,  he  was  im- 
pelled to  give  up  the  contest.  He  began  slowly, 
but  surely,  to  build  up  the  great  Conservative 
Party,  so  called  since  1831,  an<l  gathered  together 
imdei  his  Icadr-rship  young  nu  n  likr  T)i--ra<  li  and 
Gladfttdu'.  In  18.3(»  the  Conservative  leader  was 
simimoned  on  one  occasion  to  form  a  Cabinet,  but 
Queen  Victoria  refused  to  submit  to  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  ber  household,  and  ao  the  Whiga 
remained  in  power.  Tliey  were,  however,  pressed 
on  the  one  ^lide  by  the  new  Radical  Parly  and  the 
Anti-Corn  I.i  iil'm.',  and  on  the  I'tluT  l>y  i  >'( ■ntintdl. 
They  lo^t  ground,  and  in  1S41  wi  ii'  conijK'lled  to 
dissolve  Parliament.  The  general  election  that 
ensued  was  virtually  a  content  between  free  trade 
and  protection,  and  the  latter  won.  When  the 
n'^^v  Piitijiment  met.  the  <"  nservaf ivc  Party, 
liiadid  liy  Peel,  came  into  otlii-*'.  The  Whigs 
i!  -^ir<d  a  fixed  and  moderate  duty  on  foreign 
corn;  the  Anti-Corn  l^ajiuc  wished  free  corn; 
while  Peel  was  in  favor  of  a  m<Mlification 
of  the  sliding  scale  of  duty  which  had  existed 
since  1M28.  He  introduced  and  carried  in  1S42.  in 
spite  of  <troT  •  I)]  !)  -;))*)?!,  a  measure  bn^nl  n[>nn 
thi«  prineiph'.  1  he  detieit  in  the  revenue',  which 
had  i)oeonie  quite  alnrminp  under  the  Mclho\irne 
Administration,  next  engag(>d  his  attention,  and 
led  him  to  bring  in  a  bill  ( IH42)  for  the  iniixwi- 
tioD  of  an  'income  tax'  of  7d.  in  the  pouna,  to 


be  levii  d  fur  lliree  vears.  To  equalize  still  fur- 
ther the  burdens  of  Uixatiou,  Peel  conuueiieed  a 
revision  of  the  general  tariff,  and  cither  abolished 
or  lowered  the  duties  on  several  veiy  importaat 
articlea  of  oommerce.  The  great  Bank  Charter  Act 
of  1844  was  the  nicasnrr  to  which  Peel  himself 
felt  most  attached,  and  which  he  cousideretl  the 
mosl  important  and  far-reaching  of  his  Aiimim- 
tration.  He  also  showed  biniself  resolute  in  Um* 
repression  of  the  malcontenta  of  Ifdaad.  o'Con- 
nell  (q.v.)  was  tried  for  oonapiiacj,  and  though 
the  judgment  against  him  was  set  aside  on  a]>piral 
to  the  Honsc  of  Lords,  the  inHiKiu-e  of  tin-  'agi- 
tator' hrokeu.  The  lirnt  half  ol  1?»45  was 
marked  by  the  increase  of  the  allowance  to  Mny- 
nooth  anil  iU  change  into  a  permanent  cxidow' 
ment  instead  of  an  annual  grant,  and  hry  the- 
foundation  of  the  Irish  nonsectarian  college*  and 
other  important  nu'asures.  The  potato-rot  in  Ire- 
land during  the  antnnin,  fo||o\u-d  l>y  a  frightful 
famine,  rendered  ehcap  corn'  a  neces.sity,  if  mil 
lions  were  not  to  starve.  Cobden  and  the  Ix-ague 
redoubled  their  exertiona.  Lord  John  Russell  an- 
nounced the  views  of  the  Uberal  Party  oo  the 
crisis,  and  Peel  finally  yieMe<J.  TI.-  fold  his  Mjni-i 
tertul  colkagufa  that  the  corn  lttvv?>  were  d<»om«l. 
and  their  repeal  was  inevitable.  Some  of  them 
refusing  to  go  aloqg  with  him,  he  resigned ;  but 
after  a  few  days  he  was  mailed,  and  the  repeal 
was  carried.  He  was,  however,  immediately 
afterwards  defeated  on  a  protection  of  life  bill 
for  Ireland.  Not  so  nnich  u[>on  this  jicioinit.  .i< 
hecans*-  he  fi  It  that  the  course  which  he  had  pur- 
sued had  iirodnced  a  dis-solution  of  the  old  tie*  of 
party,  ana  that  he  could  not  expect  for  aome  timr 
to  find  hinuelf  at  the  head  of  a  strong  Ckivera- 
nient.  Peel  retired  from  ofliee  in  .Tune.  T<t*>. 
giving  jihice  to  a  LibtTal  Adnuni.slralii*ii  un«ier 
Lord  .lohn  Russell,  to  which  he  gave  an  inde 
)>endeiil  but  general  support  as  the  leader  of  a 
middle  party  rather  than  Liberal  or  Conserva- 
tive. In  the  critical  times  of  1847-48  he  was 
one  of  the  most  important  projis  of  the  Croveta- 
nient.  whose  free-trade  principles  hr  h.id  T'W 
completely  accepted.  His  ecclesiastical  j»  li  y 
had  also  undergone  a  remarkable  change,  an. I  hf 
now  frankly  supported  the  Liberala  in  their  ef- 
forts to  cany  an  aet  for  the  repeal  of  the  Jew- 
ish disabilities.  On  .Ttine  28,  18.»0,  he  spoke 
with  great  eloquence  in  ilie  del)ate  tm  l^ord  I'al 
nu  Tstoirs  tlrct  k  prdicy.  On  the  following  "la}  he 
w.is  tlirown  from  his  horse  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
was  so  much  injured  that  he  died  on  the  eveniait 
of  .July  2,  1850, 

The  be.st  authorities  for  a  study  of  P«cl  are: 
Collection  of  Sjt/tchm  Dilivrred  in  Parliament 
1 1  vols.,  London,  18.5.1)  ;  Stanhope  and  Cardwell. 
M'  inoirs  bif  Peel  (ib.,  18,57)  ;  Hardinge  and 
Peel,  air  Bobert  Peel:  flte  Life  and  Bit 
Prirafe  Correspondence  (lb.,  1891 ) .  A  pr«mt 
ninrilx  r  of  biographies  of  Pe<l  e\i-.t.  Anwng  the 
bc.Ht  uuiy  be  named:  Taylor  and  Mackay.  Ltfe 
ami  Times  of  Sir  It'nbtTt  Peel  (London.  1840  50)  : 
Doubleday,  The  Political  lAfe  of  Sir  Robert 
Perl  (ib.,  1856);  Sir  Lawrenoe  P*el.  Life  •mi 
Cl'irni'f'  r  of  Sir  Rnlxrl  P"l  (ib.,  I<t60)  ;  Ouin^t. 
Sir  h'ohrrt  Perl:  Ktudf  d'hiHtmn  conlemprtratne 
(ih.  185(!).  Consult  also  "Peel."  in  Ttclrr 
FiifiHtk  Statesmen  Seriet,  in  Prime  Minitter  <^ 
Queen  Vietoria  Beriee,  and  in  Btatetmen  f^mn. 

PEELE,  C.KOwm  (e.16l»-c.l597).  An  English 
dramatist.  Ha  waa  cdneated  at  Christ's  HoqMttI 
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Seliool,  vhere  liis  father  wm  •  clerk,  and  at 
(%riat  Church,  Oxford,  graduating  B.A.  in  1577, 
and  W.A.  in  1;>"9.  On  rt'turning  t<i  I^imdon  he 
was  driven  from  the  precincts  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital owing  to  his  diwipatnl  conduct.  He  .seems 
to  have  been  a  alcUlful  player  aa  well  aa  a  play- 
wriest,  lli^  thirf  play.s  are  the  Arrotgnment  of 
/*</)  (.V,  jH  i  foriiii  il  iM'fore  the  Quc<'n  probably  iu 
l.")Sl  ;  EdiKiiil  I.  (priiitc.l  l.)!)3),  one  of  the  ear- 
liest historical  piay^  in  Kn^iish;  The  Battle  of 
Ahazar  (printed  1594);  The  Old  Mites'  TiUe 
(prioted  15US)  ;  and  the  richljr  Oriental  OovM 
and  Rethsabe  (printed  15!H)).  Though  Pede'a 
ill  .itnat  ir  wm  k  lia-  Ic-^  ini)»ii  taiit  i'  ihan 
(iriH'ne's  and  .Marluwo's,  it  yet  ht-lped  prepare 
the  way  for  Shakespeare.  Peele  wrote  a  couple 
of  pngcant«r  A^so,  and  among  hi»  miaceUaneoua 
writingA  are  "An  EHo|nie  Orattihitory,**  ad- 
dressed to  dm  "Renowned  Shepherd  nf  Albion's 
Arendiii,  I'lilM-rt.  Earl  of  Kssex,"  uiul  '  The  Bc- 
fiiiiniii;;^.  Am  idcuts,  and  Knd  of  the  Full  of 
Troy,"  important  because  Shakespeare  may  have 
got  from  it  the  idea  of  treating  fully  the  theme 
of  Troilus  and  Cressida.  Peele'a  style  in  often 
highly  poetical.  His  versea  are  sweet,  but  hia 
iliyiin  -1 1  ins  timlty.  Many  of  the  lyricj*  and  pas- 
torals scattered  through  his  plays  have  grt^t 
chami.  Consult  hia  Worfca,  «d.  by  Bnllen  (Lon- 
don,  1888). 

PSEI^^  Jou.v  TnouA8  (1822—).  An  Eng- 
Ibh-American  genre  painter,  bom  in  Peterbor- 
ough, Kngland.  He  came  to  the  I'nited  States 
at  an  early  age.  and  was  self-taught.  He  l>egan 
by  puintin^'  ]>(»rtraiti.  hut  aftor  1S46  t«iok  up 
genre  painting,  especially  of  juv*itili^  subjects. 
He  settled  in  England  about  1851.  I  lis  works 
include  "The  Children  of  Hol>ert  Titorutun."  and 
"Children  of  the  Wood,"  bought  by  Prince  Albert 
of  England. 

PEENE,  pii'ne,  HiFPOtnrr  Jaw  taw  (1811- 

64).  A  FIemi<jh  drtimatist.  He  was  htyrn  at 
Capryckf,  in  Ka^f  FlamliTs.  studied  medicine  at 
Louvain.  antl  practiced  in  (Jhent  from  18.37  to  his 
death.  Besides  a  popular  song,  Dr  Vlaanifiche 
L€euu>,  for  which  the  music  was  written  by  Karel 
Miry,  Feene's  work  was  for  the  stage.  As  early 
as  18;15  he  bnd  written  a  French  vaudeville.  La 
rieille»ge  de  StaniHlufs.  His  Krizrr  Knrel  (1847) 
is  the  first  example  in  Flemish  of  the  same  genre. 
Of  his  later  plays  the  more  important  are: 
Bri^tta  (1847),  an  opera;  Jan  de  VUirde 
(TR48),  an  historical  drama;  Vndrr  Cntn 
(1855)  ;  and  JrlU  n  »7t  Mirtjv  {18.->8).  as  well  as 
Icxts  for  Frentli  njura.  His  collected  works  in 
thirty-eight  volumes  appeared  at  CShent  (18S0- 
82). 

PEEPEB.  One  of  the  small  tree  frogs  which 
in  early  spring  are  beard  peeping  nil  over  the 
eountry  as  the  sexes  gather  in  the  ponds  and 

piuMlf's  for  breeding  pnrpnsr The  first  voice 
htiinl  ill  this  clionis  of  tally  March  in  the 
Northern  States  is  tliat  of  Pickering's  or  tbr 
little  yellow  tree-toad  {.Hyla  Picki-ringii) .  In 
the  Southern  States  a  small  greenish  peeper,  very 
common,  is  TJifla  siiuirrUn. 

PEEPING  TOM  OF  COVENTBY.  The  only 
person  in  Coventry  who  disobeyed  the  injunction 
not  to  look  otit  oji  tlir'  stri'it  wliiTi'  T.ailv  Co- 
diva  (q.v.)  rode  hy.  The  name  has  become  a 
ooBVCDtloMl  term  lor  An  inquiRitivie  person. 


PEEPUL,  PIPUL,  or  PIPPTO  (Hind,  pfpal, 

from  Skt.  pipfnihi,  \<iu\i  j^K'pjicr,  sacred  fig-tree), 
Fictis  relii/iam.  A  .sjiecie.s  of  fig  (q.v.)  known 
in  Ceylon  as  the  bo  tree.  It  somewhat  resembles 
the  banyan,  but  the  branches  do  not  root  like  those 
of  that  tree,  and  the  leaves,  rounded  at  the  base, 
hnve  long  nttcmmtcd  points  which  arc  consid- 
eretl  special  devices  for  carrying  oil  tlie  water 

from  leaves,  •  necessavy  device  in  irci  tropieni 


rifKevL. 


forests.  The  tree,  which  often  attains  a  heijtj^t 
of  100  feet  or  more,  i.s  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus, 
-who  maintain  that  Vishnu  was  bom  under  it, 
henee  its  name  sacred  fig.    It  ia  frequently 

planted  near  tcinplc-..  am!  religious  de\otL'ea 
.Hj»eijd  their  lives  uii'ltT  its  shade.  The  Buddliists 
also  held  it  sacred.  It  is  often  planted  for  sliade 
near  houses,  and  by  the  side  of  walla.  The  juice 
contains  oaoutehone.  and  is  used  by  women  aa 
bandoline.  Lac  ins^Tts  food  npnti  the  tree,  and 
much  lac  is  obtained  from  it.    Tl>e  fruit  is  not 

much  larger  thao  a  gnpe,  and,  althowi^  edible, 

it  j\ni  valued. 

F£EB  (OP.  per,  pair,  Fr.  pair,  pctr,  equal, 
from  Lat.  par,  equal).  A  general  name  applied 
to  the  various  members  of  the  titled  nobility  of 
England.  The  peerage  eoroprises  the  ranks  of  duke, 
marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron.  The  dignity  of 
the  |)eerage,  still  hereditary,  was  in  earlj'  times 
also  territorial.  Lif<-  pierau'i  s  s,m  iii  to  li.ive  lieen 
not  unknown  nt  one  time  in  Knulantl;  but  in  1856, 
in  the  case  of  tin  law  lord.  Baron  Wenslcydale, 
the  House  of  Lords  ruled  that  his  creation  "for 
and  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life^  did  not 

coiivi  y  the  privilege  of  a  sent  and  a  vote  in  their 
llou-sc.  Women  may  be  pwresses  in  their  own 
right,  either  by  creation  or  by  inheritance.  In 
France  the  great  vassals  of  the  Crown  were 
very  early  known  as  peers,  while  the  legal 
fiction  of  a  semi-equality  with  the  King  was  still 
maintained;  the  title  occurs  under  Robert  T.  and 
Louis  tlmuL'li    ttie  earliest    Irtdr^  patent 

creating  a  peerage  which  are  known  are  those 
isaued  by  Philip  IV.  in  favor  of  Robert  tl.,  Oouat 
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of  Artois.  Under  Pliilip  Auinisius  there  were 
six  lay  peers  and  «ix  ecclesiastical.  When  three 
of  the  fiiy  pecra;^i  H  were  extinguished  by  union 
with  the  Crown,  the  King  created  new  one«,  «i 
first  of  the  blood  ruyal,  to  eonnt«rba1ance  the 
ecclesiastical  peera}rc>.  I'Uc  imliry  of  Uirh(Ii«ni 
and  Louia  XIV'.  reduce<i  the  prert^fulivc.-i  uf  the 
lMfn>j,'i>  (o  ;i  simple  question  of  precedence,  tlio 
deb«t«i*  over  which  occupy  such  a  large  part  of 
Saint-Simon's  memoirs.  Thefr  only  privilege 
vii«  thnt  of  sitting  in  the  parliaments  jukI  In  ing 
jmlfit  il  uu\\  hy  these  hiph  courts.  At  the  Kevo- 
hilion  tlicic  well'  forty  nine  peerages,  including 
five  princrs  nf  the  blood,  six  s|)iritual  peers  (the 
same  arrhUisliops  as  in  the  Middle  Ages),  and 
thirty-eight  lay  peers,  ranging  in  seniority  from 
Uzfrs,  1.572,  to  Aubigny,  Choiseul,  and  Coigny, 
1787.  The  peera^'t'  then  suppressed.  From 
1B14  to  1848  a  House  of  Peers  was  in  existence, 
iDodeled  on  the  English  Upper  House.  Heredi* 
tary  siK^cc-.-ion  \v:i<  :<lM->lished  in  1830. 

PEER  GYNT,  jjiu  g\mt.  A  dramatic  jionn 
by  llfiirik  lli-^cn  (1S(»7).  It  has  be*n  ciiUcil  tho 
Scamlinaviaa  Faufit,  and  in  a  satire  on  certain 
Norwegian  traits  exempliHed  ia  the  hero.  It 
has,  however,  a  broader  application  as  the  story 
of  a  human  soul.  Peer  Gynt,  as  the  drama  be- 
gins, is  a  peasant,  dreamy,  selfish,  sordid,  super- 
stitious, and  a  liar,  lending  a  life  of  smatterings. 
Later  the  scene  changes  to  foreign  lands  where 
Gynt  apparently  has  prospered,  but  bis  character 
remains  unchanged.  At  last,  in  old  af(e.  h« 
returns  to  his  early  Iiouk-.  and  realizes  the 
worth lessness  of  his  misi  r:ililo  existenoc.  but  is 
saved  from  utter  despair  Ity  tlu'  lir  votioii  of  tho 
woman  who  has  lovc<l  him  from  his  youth.  In 
Spite  of  its  dismal  theme,  the  poem  is  varied  and 
witty,  full  of  allusions  to  Northern  folk-lore, 
tho  name  and  nature  of  Peer  Gynt  being  taken 
frnin  a  folk  <ali'  of  tl>;it  title.  The  compo-^er 
Grieg  has  a  suite  named  from  the  poem  aud  sug- 
gested 1^  Its  theme. 

PEEBLKAMP,  pftrlTvAmp,  Hoi-ma v  PtmR 
( ITSCi  lSCo).  A  prominent  Dutch  T.ntini-^t  ami 
critir.  lie  was  tiorii  at  ( lrnniii;[en.  stn(lie<l  there 
and  at  Ixnden,  where,  after  teaching  in  HH^irlem 
and  Dockum,  he  iK-came  professor  of  classics  and 
ancient  history  (1822).  This  chair  he  resigned 
in  1849  beeatise  of  ill  health.  Aa  a  elamicat 
scliolar,  lie  had  a  remarknMy  lirilli.-int  --tyle  nnd 
u  purely  siihjc<'tive  standard  of  criticism  whieli 
led  him  to  judge  as  interpolations  much  of  I-atin 
poetnr«  Feerllcamp  edited  Horace's  Odea  (1834; 
8d  ed.  18621.  his  most  famous  work;  Venril's 
.Knrid  (lSl43i  :  Unrare's  Ara  Poelica  (1845) 
and  Sniirr.9  (lSfi3);  an  well  na  Tacitus's  -4.7ri- 
cola  (HiiT:  Jl  ed.  18»i4)  and  the  works  of 
Xenophoti  of  Kphesns  (1S18);  and  he  wrote 
much  on  the  history  of  Dutch  literature  and 
elassical  scholarship^  He  founded  (1825)  the 
Bihiiotheca  Critiea  Tfor'a.  Consult  I^eopold,  fi(u- 
ilia  I'ru-lknmpiana  (Oroninfjen,  18ft2). 

PEEBS,  RicnARD  (1643-(K)).  An  English  au- 
thor and  translator.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tanner 

tin  !  v  i-i  l»orn  in  Lishnm.  in  the  rounty  of  ,\n- 
tiiiu.  Ireland.  Disliking  his  father's  trade,  to 
\\hii-li  he  was  af>iircntic«>d,  he  ran  nwny  to  l^n^'- 
liind.  wliere  he  w:is  sent  to  school  by  an  iincle. 
He  grudiintod  from  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

in  1<M8«  and  M.A.  in  1A71.  In  recognition  of  his 
M4ialnf»hip,  he  was  elected  eM|uire  bedell  in  the 
faculty  oi  arte  (1675)  and  afterwards  in  the 


faculty  of  phy.sic.  Under  the  siiiu  rvi^ion  of  Dr. 
John  Fell  (q.v.),  he  translatisd  into  Latin  An- 
thony a  Wood's  Hittory  and  Antiquitin  of  0» 
ford  (1<(74):  and  unaided  made  the  firvt 
catalogue  of  Oxford  grnduaten  under  the  title  of 
.1  i'liiiilogue  of  dratlit't/'  .\  in  Dd  inUi/.  l.a\r.  and 
I'himc,  etc.  (I(i8',l)i  ftuil  conlrilitited  to  the  fa- 
nums  English  Attaa  (vol.  iv. )  of  Moses  Pitt,  The 
Datcripiio»  of  the  Seventeen  Provincet  of  ike 
Low  Cbtrnfrwa  or  TtetherUiwh  (16821.  Be  alio 
published  V>r-s<.s  on  f^iiinhi^  Omisi'mt  (16d7). 
HiM  life  was  pas-He<l  in  and  near  Oxford. 

PEEBTBDf  OXB,  Mns.  In  Didcens's  Cricket 

on  thr  Hearth,  the  devoted  and  cheery  little  wife 
of  the  Carrier  John  Peeryhinglc.  Her  liuslKind 
called  her  Dot.  im«l»"r  which  name  I)i<'ri  ll":jii- 
cault'a  dramatization  of  the  story  wiu  pnsMrnicd 
in  1862. 

PEET,  H.\KVEY  riUNPLK  MTfU  1S73).  Xm 
American  educator,  buru  at  ik-tiiiehem,  Conn. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1822.  ai:d  two  years 
later  became  superintendent  of  the  Americsa 
Asylum  for  the  E«ucaticm  of  the  I)ntf  and  llinnb, 
the  first  irt'^titution  of  tho  kinil  in  t'li-  i-.  iitin 
lu  IS^I  he  became  pre?<idi'iit  of  tht  .\<w  Vuik 
institute  for  the  deaf  and  dund*.  He  w.h.*  the 
author  of  A  Course  of  luatruction  for  the  Detf 
and  Dumb  ( 1844-46) ,  and  of  screral  other  worics 
on  deafness  and  on  insanity. 

PEET,  STEPHE.N  Demson  (Ifi.iO— ).  Ah 
American  archa^o)ogist,  born  at  Kuclid.  Ohio.  H« 
graduated  at  fieloit  College  in  1851,  stadifd 
theology  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  after  1854  mm 
pastor  of  Congrc;;alii'nal  etiurehes  in  Hacine  and 
(  linton,  Wis..  Ashliibulu,  Oiiio,  an<)  Mcndon.  IIL 
He  hetame  i-ditor  of  the  Amrrirtitt  Antiquarf9» 
and  published  Hietorjf  of  Eorlp  if  ian'oiM  ta  Vit* 
oonetn  (1886),  Reltgioiu  Beltefe  of  the  .4hm> 
inca  of  \oi  rh  AttKi  ira  The  Clan  C>-n 

trea  and  the  Clan  liuhitat  uf  thr  Kffifiif  Ituildrr* 
(1801),  The  Hiatory  of  the  Exjtlorationa  in 
MittiMtppi    VaUep    (1896),    and  i*rrAi«tonc 
Amerioa  (3  vols.,  1890-M). 

PEFTEB,  William  Altreh  (is.ii-  An 
American  lawyer  and  legislator,  born  in  cuinfx-r- 
land  County,  Pa.  He  was  entirely  self  edumt^-d. 
In  1863  he  settled  in  Indian^  in  1859  in  Mis- 
Ronrf,  and  later  tn  Illinois.  He  enltnted  in  the 
Kifjlity  thinl  Illinois  regiment  in  u.u  mus- 

tered out  as  lieutenant  in  IStio,  and,  removing  tn 
Kansas,  e»tahlishe<l  the  Fredonia  Jomm^tl  and 
the  Coffeyville  Journal.  In  1874  he  was  elerted 
to  the  State  Senate,  in  1880  was  a  RepublirsB 
Presidential  elector,  and  in  IS^l  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  A«ni.v<r<;  Fitmur.  From  H".»l  to 
1897  he  represeiite<l  tlie  People's  Party  in  thf 
l'nite<i  States  Senate,  and  in  1898  was  nominated 
liy  the  I'rohihitioni-ts  for  Governor  of  Kansai. 
Among  his  publieati<ms  are:  Prffer'n  Tariff  Me*- 
ual  (1888)  ;  Tke  Way  Out  (18t»0)  ;  Tht-  Fnrwtft'r 
Siilf  llSDll;  Ain'tiiinilsni  i>i  tli>  I'hi'i  rtpinr* 
( IIHW)  ;  Itiitr  and  Fail  of  Foputism  in  thr  Cnit^ 
8tate»  (1900). 

PECASITS  (T.nt..  fmm  Ck.  U^ynrnf;  con- 
nected with  ~i7)-6f,  pf•;^^^)l.  strong,  rr/yf^'mi,  p'ff- 
ni/fini,  to  fasten;  popularly  derived  from 
piijf.  spring).  In  CJreek  legend,  a  winged  hor**. 
tM»got^en  hy  Poseidon  on  the  Glorgon  Medma.  and 
with  Chrysaor  springing  from  her  neck  when  she 
wns  beheaded  by  Perseus.  latter  by  the  aid  of 
Athena  he  waa  caught  at  the  aprtng  Peiicae  ti 
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Corintli  by  BeUerophoOf  irbo  used  him  in  his  ooii> 
flict  with  the  Cbimieni,  Bnd  his  later  wuv.  Af- 

terwiir<I<  hv  \viis  snid  to  have  Hnwn  to  licavon, 
and  latiT  wiiltis  (did  liuw  lu'  liad  liccii  phu-etl 
aiiuiii;^  tliL'  stiir-^.  l  lic  Alt'xaiidi  iaii  [xk  Is  stt'iii 
tti  have  been  the  lirst  tu  attribute  the  spring 
Hippocrene  on  Mount  Uelioon  to  n  blow  of  IV 
gn.HUs's  boof,  nnd  the  sunie  stoiy  is  found  in  oon- 
ni'ctiou  with  AjLpinipp«  and  wTcral  other  foun- 
tains in  Groi'Ci'.  Iliis  stury  lirought  I'egasiis 
iuiu  i-unnectiun  witli  the  Muses  of  Mount  lleli- 
eon,  and  us  the  spring-inspired  poets  we  find 
them  honoring  Peaum  lor  hia  gift.  As  th« 
port's  horM>  on  whioi  he  is  carried  firota  the  earth 

into  tho  nalina  of  poetic  fam  v,  Pegattus  is  un- 
kiuiwu  to  iiittiquity.  Ttiat  ctiiK-cptinn  <<eenis  to 
nppcnr  first  in  lioinrdo's  Orlandu  I nnuinorato. 
Consult  Tlfinnifr.       f'cfiasn  (Breslau,  iUOl). 

PEG'OOTTY.  The  name  of  a  family  in  Dick- 
ens's Dttrid  CopfXT field,  oooflisting  of  Clara  Peg- 
gutty,  David's  devoted  nunw.  who  married  Bar- 
kis,  the  carrier,  her  brother  Dan,  and  nephew 

llam.  Yarmnutli  hontnien,  who  livr  in  a  re- 
nioiioled  bnrge  with  iJttle  Emily  and  Mn.  Uum- 
midge. 

PEGMATITE  ffroni  Ok.  nfr,/ia,  )x'>imn,  any- 
thinf^  fuftcntii  lu>»ellar,  from  rr/^iihii^,  intjnynm, 
to  fasten).  A  coarse -grained  ruek  of  silictHius 
composition  occurring  in  dikes  or  veias  and  gen- 
emiiy  in  aMoeiation  with  a  parent  mass  of 
granite  rock.  Jiost  pegmatites  have  the  com- 
position of  a  silieeous  granite.  They  are 
iiiaiic  cliii'ilv  itf  fi'lil>()ar  ( ofthoelase,  micro- 
dine,  plagioelusc) ,  quartz,  and  museovite;  but 
they  are  also  the  home  of  many  of  the  minerals 
omtaiuing  rarer  chemiral  elements,  such,  for 
example,  boron,  beryllium,  uranium,  cerium, 
ctr.  Pt'f,'in!it  it)  s  supply  the  feldspar  for  porce- 
lain and  ttie  mica  for  isinglass.  Tbey  are  in 
part  of  igneous  and  in  part  of  aqueous  or  aqueo- 
igncous  oriirin. 

FE'OBAM,  .Torix  (1832-05).  An  Amerienn 
soldier.  Uirn  at  Petersburg,  Va.  He  graduatt  il  at 
West  Point  in  1854,  and  was  assigned  to  frontier 
duty  with  the  Fimt  Draj^tons.  On  February  28. 

IS')!,  he  \\as  iip|>oin(<'<!  fiiNt  llfiitmaTit.  ITc  ^fmd 
as  assistant  iiiMtriiclor  of  cavalry,  and  tixjk  [)ait 
in  the  I  tah  Kxfjedition  of  ls.'i7  'is.  From  IfiM  to 
1860  he  was  on  leave,  traveling  and  studying  in 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  iwrved  against  the 
Indians  in  New  Mexico.  He  resigned  on  May  10, 
1861,  and  became  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the 
Confederate  army.  In  .June  aipl  Inly  lu-  ua- 
lieutennnt -colonel  in  (leneral  (iarneit's  opera- 
tions around  lieverly  in  west<*rn  Virginia,  and 
was  captured  at  Rich  Mountain  ('fuiy  11).  When 
exchanged.  hf»  was  tvmt  in  July,  1862,  to  Oeneral 
TTrn;.'^:  in  Mississippi  ns  chief  of  cnirinccr*,  and  af- 
tfTwiirds  was  clii«'f  <\i  hU\\J  lor  V,en.  Kirity  Smith 
in  Tennessee.  lie  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
cavalry  in  November,  1862,  wsa  engaged  at 
Murfreesboro,  and  commanded  a  division  at 
(^hiekamauga.  He  was  transferred  to  the  .\rmy 
of  Northern  Vir;.'iiuu.  Early's  division.  Seconil 
Corps.  fin<l  rcpulsi'd  at  attrtnpt  to  (urn  the  right 
Confederate  flank  at  the  Wilderness.  He  served 
in  the  campaign  against  Sheridan  in  the  Shenan- 
doah in  the  fall  of  1864.  and  was  promnte<l  major- 
general.  While  on  service  around  Richmond  he 
wna  mortally  wounded  in  the  skirmish  at  Hatdl- 
cr's  Run  in  February,  18<i5. 


PEOU,  p^-gOir.  A  division  of  Lower  Burma 
(q.v.),  British  India  (Map:  Burma,  C  3). 

Ana,  l:5,10fi  *jimrp  miles.  Population,  in  1891, 
L.'ti:;:.,jUO ;  in  1!K)1,  1,819,000.  It  comprises  the 
districts  of  l'c;.:ii,  Kang<Mm,  Uanthawaddy,  Tliar- 
rawaddy,  and  Prouie.  it  is  watereil  liy  tlie  Irra- 
waddy,  the  Rangoon,  the  Pegu,  and  tiic  Sittang. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  attaining  in  the  Aracan 
Yoma  Mountains,  on  the  west  boundnrj-,  a  raaxi' 
niuiii  altiiudc  of  about  6000  feet.  1  he  climate 
is  warm  uiid  humid,  but  not  unliealthful.  IIm 
soil  ia  fertile;  the  river  valleys  are  well  cultivated 
and  highly  productive;  and  there  are  extensive 
forests  of  valuable  trees.  Rice  is  the  principal 
crop,  and  teak  timber  is  lar;i<ly  exported.  The 
Peyuans  belong  by  race  to  tlie  .\Ions  |(|.v.),  one 
of  tlie  great  groups  of  primitive  pe<>ples  of  Indo 
China.  Pegu  was  an  indept-ndent  Tabling  king- 
dom until  1752;  its  aubsequent  history  i»  merged 
with  that  of  Burma  (q.T.).  It  became  British 
in  18.52. 

PEGU.  The  capital  of  a  division  of  Southern 
Burma,  on  the  i'egu  River,  at  its  conilueuce  with 
the  Irrawadily.  40  miles  northeast  of  Rangoon 
(Map:  Burma,  C  3).  Before  its  destruction  by 
Alomp.sa  in  1757  it  was  a  large  and  fine  city,  said 
to  have  liad  over  lOO.OOO  inhabitants.  Its  jiopu- 
latiou  now  al>out  12,000.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  interest  in>z  pa<:odas,  a  colossal  recumbent 
'figure  of  1^;  I  Iha,  and  many  ancient  relics. 

PEHLEVI,  jKl'l/'i  \  e,  more  correctly  pilKlA- 

(     r\!H..VVI    L.\N(U  A(,K    AM)  I.ITKHATUBE. 

PEI-HO,.  pa'hiy  or  plTio'  (Chin.,  white  river). 
The  most  important  rivor  of  North  China  (Map: 
China,  £  4) .  It  rises  near  the  Great  Wall  north 
of  Pdcing,  Hows  sonthwHrd,  rpceivinit  several 

tributaries,  past  T'unj.'  chow  fii.  12  miles  east  of 
Peking,  to  "Tien-tsin,  where  it  takes  a  southeast- 
ern course  and  fulls  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-<'hi-li  at 
Taicu  (q.v.),  its  course  being  wholly  within  the 
Province  of  Chi*Ii.  At  Tien-tsin  it  receives  from 
the  northwest  the  llun-ho,  swollen  by  the  acces- 
sion near  its  confluence  with  the  Pei-ho  of  the 
waters  of  Tnaiiy  ri\ers,  witli  numerous  feeders, 
from  the  west  «inl  southwest.  Here,  also,  it  con- 
nects with  the  Craiid  (  anal.  Its  course  is  very 
tortuous,  especiaiiy  below  Tien-tsin,  the  distance 
from  that  point  to  Taku  by  water  being  80  miles, 
hut  only  ?,')  liy  land.  Its  waters  are  thick  with 
silt,  but  are  navigable  by  coast  and  river  steam- 
ers a.s  far  as  Tien-tsin  and  by  native  vessels 
above  that  point  to  T'ung-chow.  There  is  a  tMr 
of  stiff  clay  at  ita  mouth  which  greatly  impairs 
itH  value  as  a  waterway,  and  the  water  along 
tlie  coa.st  is  so  shallow  that  heavily  laden  vessels 
cannot  approach  nearer  than  eight  tnilcs.  The 
total  length  of  the  river  is  estimated  at  350  milca. 

FBILE,  pel,  JoHir  (1838—).    An  Enfrlish 

philologist,  born  at  Whitehaven,  Cuiiil>«  rland. 
He  studitHi  at  Christ's  0)llege,  Cambri'lj^e,  w  here 
he  was  fellow  and  lecturer  in  1S(>0,  and  in  HS7 
master.  Peile  took  much  interest  in  university 
extension.  He  published:  tntrodvcti/Ofn  fo  Oreek 
and  Latin  Kif/molnpy  (lR6tH  a?id  Printer  of  l*hi- 
loloffif  (1877).  both  popular  works;  .Vo/c«  fo  the 
Tah  nf  \n\a  (1881) ;  and  a  History  of  Okri»t*9 
ColUgc  (1900). 

PBnnif  pi'ne.  A  town  fn  the  Province  of 
Han*)ver,  Prussia,  on  the  Fu?*e.  20  miles  south- 
east of  Hanover  (Map;  Pnissia.  D  2).  It  has 
cattle  marki-is.  hrewetics,  and  matiufactures  of 
iron,  sugar,  furniture,  jute  goods,  malt,  artilicial 
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girnno,  etc.  Population,  in  1800,  10,100;  in 
lyoo,  15,400.  Peine  was  founded  in  the  ninth 
century. 

PEINE  FOBTE  £T  DTTBE,  pAn  fdrt  A  dyr 
(OF.,  strong  and  hard  punishment ) .  A  punish- 
ment formerly  impose<l  by  the  laws  of  England 
upon  persons  who,  on  l>eing  arraigned  for  felony 
(q.v.),  refuM><l  to  plead,  stood  mute  or  jht- 
emptorily  challengwl  more  than  twenty  jurors, 
which  was  considered  a  contumacy  equivalent  to 
standing  mute.  By  the  early  Knglish  law,  an 
atTUse<l  person  must  plead  'guilty'  or  'not  guilty' 
Ix'fore  he  could  lie  tri«<l.  and  the  form  of  coercion 
hereinafter  described  was  devised  to  force  an  ac- 
cused (HTson  to  plead  in  case  of  his  obstinate 
refusal. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
penalty  consisted  merely  of  a  long  imprisonment 
and  a  low  diet,  persisted  in  until  the  prison- 
er Hubmitte<l.  HowcTcr,  by  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  it  had  l>ccome  the  practice  to  lay  the  ac- 
cused on  his  back  on  a  Imre  tloor.  place  on  his 
hndy  as  great  a  weight  of  iron  "as  he  could  bear, 
and  more."  and  give  him  only  the  'worst'  bread 
and  water  from  the  nearest  stagnant  pool  until 
he  eonsentefl  to  plead  or  diet!.  During  the  fif- 
teenth, sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  even  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  a  numl>er  of  eases  are  re- 
cordwl  of  the  infliction  of  the  altove  punishment 
for  'standing  mute'  on  an  arraignment  for  fel- 
ony. 

This  form  of  coercion  of  a  plea  was  finally 
abolishetl  in  1772.  by  the  statute  of  12  ftco. 
III.,  chap.  20.  which  provide<l  that  'standing 
mute'  on  an  arraignment  for  felony  should  be 
consiiiereil  as  equivalent  to  conviction.  Thia 
harsh  rule  was  altered  by  the  statute  of  728 
Geo.  IV.,  chap.  28.  by  the  humane  provision 
that  a  plea  of  'not  guilty'  should  be  entered  in 
case  of  the  refusal  of  a  prisoner  to  plead,  and 
this  rule  prevails  everywhere  to  day. 

-American  records  are  staine<l  by  only  one  well- 
authenticated  in-^tance  of  the  infliction  of  this 
tortjire.  One  (Jiles  Tory,  accuse<l  of  being  a 
witch,  refused  to  plead  on  his  arraignment,  and 
was  presswl  to  death  at  Salem.  Mass.,  in  1<50*2. 
Consult  Stephens,  llinlftry  of  the  Criminal  Law 
of  t: upland  ( l^ndon,  1HS."1). 

PEIPUS,  pl'f»oos  (Ru'^s.  Tchudjikni/r  O.irro) . 
A  Inrgr  lake  in  the  Haltic  Provinet-s  of  North- 
western Ru-sia.  It  lies  .30  miles  south  of  the 
fJulf  of  Finland,  into  which  it  is  drained  through 
the  Xnrova  River  (Map:  Russia,  ('  .1).  It  is 
4.J  miles  long  and  20  miles  br«.-id.  and  connects 
poutliwiird  tlirough  a  nnrrow  channel  with  Lake 
Pskov.  Its  banks  are  low  and  sandy.  an«l  for  the 
greater  part  wo<ided.  and  it  is  rich  in  fish,  which 
supply  tlie  miirkets  of  Snint  Petersburg.  Tlie 
lake  is  (ic«  p  enough  for  large  vessels,  nnd  is  navi- 
gated fiy  -teainers.  It  was  formerly  the  chief 
water«ny  iM-tut^n  the  Hanse  towns  of  the  Baltic 
and  tlie  init-rior  of  Rus^^ia. 

PEIRCE.  yWrs  or  pr-rs.  BF^fJAMix  (IftOO-ftOK 
An  .XtiMTicin  nintlu-mat iri.in  and  astronomer, 
born  nf  S:i1<  im.  Mjiss.  He  •.'radii:ite<l  at  Harvard 
("•tllet.'e  in  1H2!>.  He  Iwcame  tutor  there  in  18.11  ; 
ppif<--or  of  ni.-itheiiKit  ies  juid  physics  in  I.S.13. 
and  Perkins  priif«»..iir  of  niiii liciiiiit Irs  and  as- 
tronotny  in  l«12.  wliieh  position  he  held  till  his 
denth.  In  1H4M  he  IxM-juiie  eon->ulting  a-t rommier 
to  the  A  wririin  Kjihi  iu4  rin  anit  Xnutirnl  Ahiin- 
nar.  and  in  iH.l.i  one  of  the  council  to  orj;anize 


the  Dudley  Ol>ser^'atoiy,  Albany.  In  18G7  be  suc- 
ceeded I'rofi-ssor  A.  D.  Bache  as  su|H>rinten<lent  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  in  whieh  service  he  continued 
till  1874.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Mathematical  M i»cvllani/,  and  also  published 
the  Cambridije  UisocUany  of  Mathfmaltcn,  /'Ay*- 
ica,  and  Astronomy,  in  which  ap|>eHred  his  cele- 
brate<l  investigation  of  the  n)otion  of  a  top  ^pin- 
ning  on  a  plane  surfae<«.  He  als«»  pre|ian-d  a 
series  of  mathenuitical  text  Ixjoks  for  the  Us«-  of 
the  university,  and  it  was  chietly  by  his  exertion* 
that  the  Harvard  Observatory  was  est^iblished  and 
|)erfected.  In  I8;>I  he  published  in  i\H'  Ant romim- 
trvii  Journal  remarkable  |>apers  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  Sjitum's  rings,  in  which  he  consiilcred  the 
conditions  of  statical  equilibrium  of  u  transverM 
section  of  the  ring,  and  came  to  the  com-lusion 
that  if  there  are  s«'parate  rings,  they  must  lie  more 
numerous  than  Ijiplace  had  even  sup|sised.  (See 
Sati  rn.)  In  18,57  he  published  the  System  of 
AtwIylU-al  Mvchanica.  Among  his  important  con- 
•tributions  to  mwhanics  nuiy  lie  menti<ine<!  his  in- 
vestigation «)f  the  fonus  of  un  elastic  sac  con- 
taining a  fluid,  a  subject  which  le<l  to  the  theory 
of  analytic  morphoh>gj\  His  contributions  to 
mathematics  are  of  the  broadest  and  profoundest 
character.  They  are  principally  embracotl  in  cer- 
tain communicatiims  on  I. invar  Asn<fcialirf 
bra,  to  the  National  Aeadenjy  of  S-ienct's,  whirh 
had  been  suggested  by  the  publication  by  Hamil- 
ton in  18.5'2  of  his  quaternions.  Tliese  eommunicm- 
ti<ms  were  colle<'t»'<l  in  1870.  and  100  lithograph 
copies  were  publisheii.  It  was  reprintotl  in  th* 
Atnrriran  Journal  of  Mathematics  (1882).  Peirw 
was  a  memlx-r  of  various  learne<l  societies  in 
Kuro|>«'  and  America. 

PEIECE,  Benjauix  Osgood  (1854—).  An 
Anieriran  nuithematician  antl  |ihysi(  ist.  bom  in 
Beverly,  Mass.  He  gnuluated  at  Harvard  in 
187(1;  studicnl  in  Leipzig  and  Berlin  after  actinj; 
as  assistant  in  physics  at  Harvard  for  a  year: 
taught  in  the  Boston  Latin  St-h<»ol:  was  instruc- 
tor in  mathematics  at  Harvard  from  IS.SI  to 
1884.  and  was  promoted  from  an  assistant  profes- 
sorship to  the  Hollis  ebair  of  nuitbeinatics  and 
natural  philosophy.  He  contribute*!  to  the  /Vo- 
ceriliniis  of  the  .Vmerican  Academy  of  Sciences 
many  papers  on  magnetism.  ele<'tricity.  and  beat, 
and  published  a  Table  nf  Inlrijrals  "(1899). 

PEIRCE,  Bradfobd  Kixnet  (1819  89).  A 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  Utrn  at  Royalton.  Vt..  graduates!  at  \Ve«- 
leyan  I  niversity",  Middletown.  Conn..  1841,  »ad 
joined  the  New  England  Conference  1846.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Sunday-schrml  Messenger  and 
Sunday  schttol  Teacher,  l844-4.'>:  agent  of  the 
.\nierican  Sunday  School  I'nion  18.>4-.">rt:  State 
Senator  I8."».'i-.'i0 ;  superintendent  and  chaplain  of 
the  State  Imlustrial  S<>hool.  Ijint-aster.  Mas*- 
|H."»ti-(ii ;  chaplain  of  the  house  of  refuge  on  Ran- 
dall's Mand,  New  York.  18rt2  72:  e<lilor  of 
Zion's  Urrald.  1872-1888;  financial  agent  for  Bo*- 
ton  I'niversity,  1889.  He  wrote  The  Bible 
Scholar's  Manual  (1847):  \ote»  on  the  Art* 
(IS4S)  ;  The  Eminent  Head  (18.=il)  ;  a  serie«  of 
question  l>ooks  for  Sunday-school  scholars  (184*- 
.Vii:  Trials  nf  an  hn  enlor  (  IHOO)  :  The  Word 
of  HihI  Opened  (18(W>:  .1  Half  Century  With 
Jiirrnile  Delinquents  (18rt9). 

PEIRCE,  Charles  Saxoebs  (1S39— ).  An 
.American  physicist,  bom  in  Cambri<lpr.  Mas*. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1859.  and  at  tbe 
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the  ship-worm  (q.v,),  are  iujuriouB.  The  niol- 
\unk6  of  this  class  vary  in  size  from  a  small  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  up  to  the  gianl  clam  ((j.v.)  of 
the  Kast  Indies,  which  reaches  three  feet  in 
lenjutli.  In  many  species  the  shells  are  very 
beautiful,  the  interior  being  lined  with  nacre,  or 
mother-of-pearl.  Pearls  (q.v.)  are  formed  in 
many,  especially  in  the  jM-arl  oyster  and  fresh- 
water mussels.  Bivalves  inhabit  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  l>oth  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  form  a 
highly  important  part  of  the  food  of  many  valu- 
able fishes,  esi>ecially  those  of  the  eod  family,  as 
well  as  of  other  marine  animals.  About  14,(KK) 
species  are  known,  8000  or  !)0U0  of  which  ar« 
fossils;  and  they  are  generally  grouped  in  five 
orders,  distinguished  by  the  ciiaracter  of  the  gills. 

See  MoLLiscA  and  authorities  cited  there- 
under; Colored  Plate  of  Ci^Ms  AND  Edible  ^Il's- 
t4KL."i  and  Plate  of  Aualoxe,  etc. 

PEL^E,  pft  lA'.  Mont  (  or  more  properly, 
M«).\TA(iNK  PKLf:K).  An  active  volcano  of  the 
island  of  Martinique,  situated  in  its  northwestern 
l»art.  in  about  latitude  14"  48'  N.  The  elevation 
of  the  Morne  de  I.a  Croix  (the  culminating  )>oint 
at  the  time>  previous  to  May,  1902,  was  about 
4300  feet ;  of  the  newly  formed  eone,  with  its  ex- 
leniled  'plug'  or  obcii-.k,  in  May,  llt03,  .^)200 
feet.  The  mountain  has  exceedingly  gradual 
8lo|>e»,  which  rise  with  gradients  of  from 
five  to  twenty-five  di'grees,  and  is  constructed  of 
alternating  lava-masses  (andesite)  and  f rag- 
mental  agglomerates.  Its  surface  is  scarred  by 
ileep  ravines  and  waterways,  the  latter  num- 
bering about  twenty-five,  the  majority  of 
the  streams  taking  individual  courses  to  the 
wa.  .\niong  tlie  most  noted  of  these  are  the 
Rivi^^e  IManche  (lying  in  the  eourM*  of  the 
devastated  region),  the  Rivieres  PnVheur, 
(•rande.  Hasse-Pointe.  Falaise,  and  Koxt'lane.  the 
last-named  (lowing  through  the  town  of  Saint 
Pierre.  I'rior  to  the  eruption  of  May  8.  1002.  a 
small  tarn,  the  Ijic  des  Palmistes— often,  but 
probably  erroneously,  referred  to  as  a  crater-lake 
— (Kfupied  the  llattened  summit  of  the  volcano, 
and  was  surrounde<l  by  iM-autiful  and  rank  vege- 
tal i<m.  The  only  hi-*torically  recorded  erupt icms 
of  Mont  PcK'e  are  those  of  17(!2,  August,  18.'>1, 
and  1002-03  (those  of  May  8,  '20,  2(}.  June  0, 
July  y,  and  .August  30,  1902,  U'lng  especially 
actrntuated),  all  having  taken  place  frotn  crater- 
lets  or  soufriCres  located  on  the  western  and 
southwestern  slojws  of  the  mountain,  ami  at  ele- 
vations of  from  2400  to  300O  feet.  The  great 
eruptions  of  1002  were  from  the  basin  of  the 
Ktnng  See.  or  'Dry  Lake,'  near  the  head  of  the 
Kivi^re  Hlanche.  this  l>eing  the  true  crater,  a  wild 
basin.  al)out  a  half  mile  in  greatest  diameter,  sur- 
munded  in  gnater  part  by  rugged  walls  of  rock 
IrtOO  f<s't  or  jnore  in  height.  The  seaward  face 
of  the  Morne  de  T.a  Croix  plunged  at  an  angle  of 
7.T°  into  this  crater-basin.  The  active  o|>ening 
of  this  crater,  the  general  character  of  which  had 
been  ri'cognized  fifty  yi'ars  Itefore,  was  on  April 
2.>,  l!K)2:  from  it.  on  May  .")th,  <h'scende<l  the 
'avalanche'  of  boiling  black  mud  that  de-t roved 
the  sugar  estate  ( iisinr)  of  (Ju^^rin.  and  buried  l»e- 
neath  its  mass  thirty  or  more  of  the  workmen  (and 
proprietors),  and  on  May  Sth  the  black  cloud  of 
eAfdosive  and  exploderl  superheated  steam, 
cburi'cd  with  glowing  incandescent  particles, 
wliidi  (at  S.2  A.M.)  destroyed  Saint  Pierre,  and 
with  It  hanlly  le-s  than  ."lOtKM)  yier.plo.  The 
phenomena  of  this  remarkable  erufition  are  not 


yet  known  in  their  full  detail,  but  they  are  among 
the  most  extraordinarv  recorded  in  the  inten^itv 
of  the  associated  electric  manifestations,  tla-  v«!>l 
dislurbuncv  in  the  magnetic  lield,  and  the  violence 
of  the  destroying  blow.  The  magnetic  di»turt^ 
ance  was  transmitted  to  the  antiptxlal  region  of 
the  earth  in  about  two  minutes'  time,  while  the 
noise  of  the  eruption  manifesti'd  itself  fomhly  at 
Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  and  iK-yond.  at  a  dirwl 
distance  of  850  miles,  or  i>onsiderably  more. 

The  second  death-dealing  eruption  of  Mont 
Pclee  took  place  <»n  August  30th  at  about  W  p.m., 
and  destroyed  in  less  or  greater  part  Morne 
Rouge  and  Ajoupa-Uouillon,  besidi>s  intlictin;; 
considerable  damage,  with  loss  of  life,  upon 
Morne  Ihilai,  Morne  Ca|>ot,  and  llourdon  ( Itas;*- 
Poinlc).  The  loss  of  life  in  this  later  explosion, 
whose  characteristi(*s  ap{>i-ar  to  have  been  ulnxM 
exactly  those  of  the  ilay  cataclysm,  has  Urn 
estimated  at  from  2000  to"2500.  Since  that  date, 
as  well  as  in  the  jieriod  preceding  the  early  days 
of  May,  the  volcano  has  W-en  continuously  active 
discharging  vast  quantities  of  lapilli  and  ashes. 
There  has  been  at  no  time  during  the  recent  jr 
riod  of  activity  any  lava  (low,  although  the  lar^f 
ejected  blocks  or  bombs,  together  with  the  man- 
si  vc  extended  obelisk,  clearly  shows  the  pr«- 
enee  of  a  molten  magma  within  the  throat  or 
neck  of  the  volcano.  The  ctilunin  of  eject«i 
steam,  laden  with  dust  and  lava  bonil>s,  shut 
forth  from  the  crater  on  August  30th.  ju«t 
l)efore  the  second  gn»at  eruption,  was  estimated 
to  liavc  a  (liameter  of  l.'>00  fi-et  as  it  rose  wer  the 
crest  of  the  crater,  and  its  initial  velocity  was 
roughly  ctimpute<l  to  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of 
100  miles  an  hour.  The  steam  aswnded  mil« 
into  the  air.  spreading  out  into  a  broad.  niu»h- 
room-like  canopy.  The  most  extraordinary  fea- 
ture that  is  associated  with  the  activity  of  IVl^e 
is  the  giant  nuiss  of  rock,  a  veritable  olieli*k, 
which  has  been  slowly  pushed  out  through  the 
summit  op<'ning  of  the  new  cone,  and  rises  (June, 
1003)  to  upward  of  800  feet,  with  a  basal  thick- 
ness of  .300-3.50  feet.  The  molten  lava  rise*  into 
some  jKirtions  of  this,  and  may  1h»  followed  at 
night-time  along  the  pas-sages,  which  are  made 
brilliantly  red. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that.  d«-spite 
the  accentuated  warnings  which  for  a  [w'riod  of 
two  wtH'ks  and  more  Mont  PcKV  tim-w  out  pre- 
saging disaster,  only  a  few  hundriHl  of  lla-  in- 
habitants of  Saint  Pierre  took  the  pnvaulion  to 
leave  the  city:  and  this  loss  to  the  [)opuUlit>n 
Vas  counterbalanc>ed  by  numl^ers  of  refugees  who 
from  minor  villages  and  hamlets  had  flocked  to 
the  larger  city  for  protection.  The  annihilatin); 
blow  came  with  appalling  swiftness,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  tlial  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  .30.(K)0  victims  death  was  well-nigh  in-tan- 
taneous.  or,  at  least,  brought  alHmt  in  two  to 
tliree  minutes.  Only  two  of  the  inhabitants  fnim 
the  city  proi>er  api>enr  to  hnve  survived  their 
wounds,  although  a  dozen  or  more  lingen>d  on  in 
the  hospital  of  Fort-de-France  and  elsewhere  for 
a  few  <lays.  The  attitudes  and  omdition*  of 
many  of  the  corpses  found  among  the  ruins  were 
largely  suggestive  of  the  remains  (castsl  reeoT- 
er«»<l  from  Pompeii,  and  there  is  reason  to  heliere 
that  the  destruction  of  the  two  cities  may  hare 
In-en  brought  alniut  in  very  nearly  the  same  way. 
In  lH>th  places  manv  of  the  l>o<lie<»  were  found 
wludlv  destitute  of  clothing  or  givine  indicati'W 
of  having  had  the  clothing  swept  from  the  twdjr 
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PELHAM-HOLLES,  h6lz,  Tuomas,  First 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  Sec  Newcastle,  Tuomas 
Peluam-Uolles,  Fikst  Duke  of. 

PELHAM,  OR  THE  ADVENTUBES  OF  A 
GENTLEMAN,  A  novel  by  Uuhver-Lytton 
(1828).  The  hero,  though  a  danily,  is  a  young 
niau  of  iK'rious  ambition,  w!io  devotes  himtself  to 
politics.  His  love  for  Ellen  Glanvillc  induces  him 
to  take  .steps  to  prove  the  innocence  of  her 
brother,  who  was  accused  of  murder,  though  at 
first  convinced  of  his  guilt. 

PETLLAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  ntX/of).     In  Greek 
legend,  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  of  Tyro,  daughter 
of  Salnioneus,  and  twin  brother  of  Neleus,  father 
of  Nestor.    With  his  brother  he  was  exposed  by 
Tyro,  but  the  children  were  found  and  reared  by 
a*  herdsman,  who  named  him  Pclias  (compare 
irf/.4f,  peloa,  dark-colored)  because  his  face  was 
livid  from  a  kick  by  a  mare.    In  the  meantime 
Tyro  had  become  the  wife  of  Cretheus,  King  of 
lolcos  in  Thessaly,  and  mother  of  -Eson,  Pheres, 
and  Amythaon.  '  The  twins  later  found  their 
mother,  "and  after  Cretheus's  death  Pelias  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  the  throne  from  .-Eson,  who  lied 
into  e.\ile.    By  his  wife,  Anaxibia,  daughter  of 
Bias,  he  became  father  of  Acastus  and  four 
daughters.    One  of  these  was  Alwstis,  who  was 
won  by  Admetus,  who  met  the  test  impose<l  by 
her  father,  by  harnessing  a  lion  and  a  boar  to  a 
chariot.    Jealous  of  Jason,  his  nephew,  Pelias 
dispatched  him  to  secure  the  Golden  Fleece  at 
Colchis.    On  the  return  of  the  Argo,  Medea  per- 
suaded the  daughters  of  Pelias  that  she  could 
rejuvenate  their  father,  by  boiling  his  flesh  with 
magic  herbs.    They  accordingly  killed  and  cut 
up  the  old  man,  but  were  then  mocked  by  Medea, 
who  thus  revenged  the  wrongs  of  her  husband, 
.lason.    llis  funeral  was  celebrated  with  great 
splendor  by  Acastus,  and  the  games  were  a  fa- 
vorite theme  with  ancient  poets.     Sec  Aboo- 
NAfTs;  Jason  ;  Meijea. 

PELICAN  (AS.  pvllican,  from  Lat.  pcUcanua, 
pclccaituti,  from  Gk.   iriAfKov,   pelekan,  pelican, 
connected   with    fft?f««f,    pclekas,  woodpecker, 
from  ptUkan,  to  hew  with  an  axe.  from  Trt'/iMc, 
jnUkys,  Skt.  parasu,  axe).    A  large  web  fcKited, 
lish  eating  water-bird  of  the  family  Pelecanidie, 
having  a  very  large,  long,  flattened  bill.  The 
upper  mandible,  which  is  terminated  by  a  strong 
li<x>k.  curv»-s  over  the  tip  of  the  lower  one:  and 
Ix-neath  the  lower  nuuidible,  which  is  composed 
of  two  llexible  bony  branches  meeting  at  the  tip, 
a  large  distensible  pouch  of  naked  skin  is  ap- 
IK'iided.    The  tongue  is  verj-  short  and  almost 
rudimentary;  the  face  an4l  throat  generally  are 
naked :  the'  wing-*  of  moderate  length,  the  tail 
rounilcd.    AUnii  12  siM'cies  are  known,  widely 
dislributed   in  warm   regions,   frequenting  the 
sluires  of  the  sea.  lak«»s.  and  rivers,  and  fi-t^ding 
chielly  on  li^h.    They  take  their  prey  by  plung- 
ing u|Kin  it  into  the  water,  and  store  it  in  their 
jMtiich,  for  their  own  eating  at  leisure  or  to  fe«l 
their  voung.    Three  s])e<ies  of  j>elican  occur  in 
the  l  iiited  States.   The  white  pelican  (Pclrcanus 
rritlhrnrhjnu'huK)  was  formerly  found  throughout 
North  America.  Imt  is  now  rare  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, except  along  the  Gulf  coast,  where  it 
winters.    It  reseniMi  s  the  common  pelican  of  the 
Old  World,  but  diirers  in  having  a  curious  horny 
pruininence  on  the  bill  during  the  breciling  sea- 
KiMi.    The  plumage  is  pure  white,  excepting  the 
primaries.    It  is  the  largest  American  si)ecies. 


being  five  feet  long  and  eight  or  nine  feet  acrOM 
the  wings.  It  breeds  in  colonies  generally ;  the 
eggs,  from  one  to  four  in  number,  are  cn*amy 
or  bitoish  white,  inches  long  by  2V*  broad. 
The  brown  pelican  (/V/minu«  fu^cua)  is  some- 
what smaller  than  the  white  jK>lican,  and  gray 
and  brown.  It  is  found  throughout  the  Wi-sl 
Indies,  occurs  as  far  north  as  .South  Carolina, 
and  breeds  throughout  its  range.  The  brown 
)H>lican  of  the  California  coast  {J'clccanus  Cali- 
f amicus)  is  a  tritle  larger  and  shows  more  dif- 
ference in  color. 

The  common  pelican  of  the  Old  World  (  /*<  /<  - 
canua  uncrvtalua)  is  as  large  as  a  swan.  Its 
plumage  is  white,  tinged  with  flesh  color.  It  is 
a  native  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  of  many  |iartA 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  frequents  both  the  mti- 
coast  and  rivers  and  lakes.  It  makes  a  nest  of 
grass  on  the  /ground  near  the  water,  and  lays  two 
or  three  white  eggs.  The  jwreuts  are  said  to 
carry  water  to  their  young,  as  well  as  food,  in 
their  ]»ouches.  The  nail  or  h«K»k  which  terminate* 
the  bill  is  red,  and  it  has  U-en  suggested  that 
the  ancient  fable  of  the  {K-lican  feiiUng  its  young 
with  blood  from  its  own  breast  originatetl  from 
its  habit  of  pressing  the  bill  up<in  the  breast, 
when  the  red  tip  might  be  mistaken  for  bloo<i. 

In  heraldry,  the  pelican  is  drawn  with  her 
wings  indorsed,  and  wounding  her  breast  with 
her  beak.  When  represente<l  in  her  nest  feeding 
her  young  with  her  bloml.  she  is  called  "a  pelican 
in  her  piety.'  This  is  connected  with  the  fable 
above  mentionetl,  and  with  the  symbolism  of  the 
pelican  in  media-val  religious  art  as  signiticanl  of 
self-sacrifice.  Consult  Twining.  St/ntbnla  and  Km- 
blcma  of  Chriatian  Art  (London,  1886).  S«e 
Plate  of  Fi.sni.NO  Bums. 

PELICAN'S-FOOT,  or  Spout-Siieix.  A  ^hell 
of  a  gastropotl  of  the  family  Aporrhaid«,  of  w  hich 


l.AlHilH  mruruM  (Uiwpr  0»\ive) :  1.  A arbam  r«rt«*fj; 
3.  Sitlolttvra  'iiemlrarlDKtH  (Juromlc);  ♦.  AporrbMtt  r*i- 
carats  (up|)er  Orwusund). 

but  four  living  species  re- 
main, but  a  great  number  of 
quaintly  shai>ed  fossil  spe- 
cies arc  known  from  the 
Jura  onward.  The  most 
common  spitimens  are  of 
Aporrhaia  pea-pclicani,  nu- 
merous on  the  Western 
Euro|>ean  coast.  Its  widely 
distended  and  prolongetl 
outer  lips  account  for  its 
popular  name.  A  heavier, 
less  forked  species  (.4por- 
rhnis  orculentalis)  is  occasionally  seen  off  New 
England.  These  mollusks  inhabit  rather  deep 
water,  and  their  habits  are  little  known. 
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«ie|»^digiM  det  Soiencea  Midioaimi,  vol.  zxii. 
(Puris,  18S6) ;  alto  the  oflicial  report,  La 

l;nrr,  m  Ilalia  (Kuiiic,  ISBO). 

PELLAT,  j^'W,  Joseph  Solanoe  Hsku 
( 1880— ) .  A  French  phyBidst,  bom  at  Greaobk. 
lie  studied  in  Pari«i  at  the  Ecolo  Norniale  Su- 
p^ricure,  was  assistant  in  physics  at  the  Paris 
Observatory  (  1874),  and  taught  in  various  l_vf»?C9 
until  I8U3,  when  he  was  Dann-d  adjinu  t  in  the 
scientific  jfacolty  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
la  1899  be  wm  pntoioted  to  a  lull  p'rofeaMrsliip. 
FelUfk  eepeeial  field  of  reeeardi  is  cleetridtjr. 
On  thermodynamics  also  lu'  wrote  for  the  Journal 
de  Physique  and  the  Comptcs  iiendus.  He  in- 
vented an  electrodynamonieter  balance,  and  other 
apparatus  for  the  measure  of  specific  indue- 
livtty,  and  wrote:  Cotm  d«  physiqwi  (188S-86)  ; 
Electridf^'  ntmns.phM>iuc  (1890)  J  aud  OoUTt  de 
physique  fftni-rulc  {iSM-Hl). 

PSEXaO-BIirO,  pdm*giC<My  Iteuxn.  8e« 

TiBALDI,  Pkt  T  VGRINO. 

PELLET  AN,  p«l  taw',  CIiart^s  Ca  mills 
( 1846—) .  A  French  politician,  son  of  the  follow- 
ing. He  was  bom  in  Paris,  studied  at  the  Ecole 
dee  Chartra,  and  entered  the  {wlitieal  press  with 

hoMly  roptiMifan  attack"*  on  the  Empire.  TIo 
brcanio  f'llitor-in  chiff  of  /,a  Justice  in  ISSO  and 
in  tin-  following  year  was  oli-ctcd  to  tlio  Chanihcr 
of  Deputies,  where  he  voted  with  the  lladical 
Left.  He  was  an  active  opponent  of  Boulanger. 
In  1902  he  received  in  the  Combes  Cabinet  the 
portfolio  of  the  na>'y  and  came  near  causing  in- 
ternational complications  because  of  his  ill  ad 
vised  speeches  in  which  he  foreshadowed  a  great 
war  of  conquest  for  France.  His  publications  in- 
clude: Le  tMitn  de  FeraatUes  (1876),  a  colleo- 
tion  of  his  reports  <m  the  meetings  of  the  Nation* 
al  AssemWy;  Question  fi'hl.sti,!n:  Lr  comif('  cen- 
tral et  la  Vommune  (ISTf);  (lr<tr<n\s  Ch'mt'n- 
ceau  (1883)  ;  Lcs  ffurn<  \  dr  In  Uihululian  (new 
ed.,  1894)  :  and  Dc  JSI.'j  d  rro*  jours  (l.Si>-2). 

PELLETAN,  Pikkke  rLf:MKNT  Eickne 
( iSi;]  84).  A  Frcncti  jxditician  and  juildicist,  horn 
at  Koyan.  He  was  educated  at  Poitiers  and 
Paris,  was  engaged  in  journalistic  work  in  the 
latter  city  from  1837,  and  incurred  the  displeaa- 
ure  of  the  Goremment  by  the  freedom  with  whidi 
he  voiced  his  political  convictions.  In  1868  he 
became  chief  editor  of  the  'i  nltune,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  founder,  and  in  1803  he  was  clecte<l  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  be  sided  with 
the  opposition.  During  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  ho  was  a  menilier  of  the  Government  for 
National  Defense;  in  1871  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  As^i  iul'ly  and  in  1870  to  the  Senate. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  became  vire-president 
of  the  Senate.  He  was  the  author  of  La  iMmpe 
iteinte  (1840);  L'hintoirt'  du  brahammmigiM 
{184fl>;  La  M  de  profuvt  (1857);  D^eadmee 
de  I'l  "I  nu'irrhic  franrnLsi-  (ISilO)  :  La  iifiutrllc 
Bahijimw  4  1803);  EUa^f :  royage  d'un  homme  A 
la  rcchrrchc  dr  lui-m^mr  (  1877)  ;  and  Dieu  csl-il 
mortt  (1M83).  The  friendship  between  Lamartine 
and  himself  was  dissolved  by  the  publieation  of 
PcUetau's  Profrssion  de  foi  du  XlXit^me  aiMs 
aud  Li'ltrcs  i  un  hunimf  totnbi^  (18:>7). 

PBLLBTZEB,  pSl-tyA'.  Sir  Chables  Air 
pnoTTsr  PA]«TALftoN-  (1837—).  A  Canadian 
statci*mnn,  bom  at  Riviere  Ourlle.  Quebec  Pror* 

ince.  He  wnn  edncated  in  the  Saintc  Anne  de  la 
Pocatiire  College  and  Laval  University,  called 


to  the  bar  in  1860,  and  became  Queen's  OmdmI 
In  1879.  He  commanded  the  Ninth  Battalioa  el 

tlic  Volti^'ciirs  dc  Q\icl«H'  in  the  Fenian  I?ajd  of 
18GG,  rri>roscntetl  Kaniouruska  in  tin-  l)<)!uinion 
Parliament  in  1809  77,  and  Quclicc  Ka-t  in  Iht 
Provincial  House  in  1873-74.  He  was  made  a 
Senator  in  1877,  served  as  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1877-78,  and  preaident  of  the  OtaadisB 
commimlon  at  the  Paris  Expoaition  in  1878.  Be 
viis  :ti:idc  Speaker  uf  the  Dcaaio  in  189^  and 
was  knighted  in  1898. 

WSLLBW,  pSf^  Edwabs.    See  IbciHNm, 

Viscount. 

PELXICAirXIS  (Xeo-Lat.,  skinner,  furn^, 
from  Lat.  pcllis,  skin;  a  translation  of  bis  (^r- 
man  name,  A'iif«e*fi«r),  Comao  (1478-15M). 
A  Swiss  linguist  and  reformer.  He  waa  bora  at 

RulTach  in  Alsace,  studied  for  a  short  tinii- 
Heidelberg,  entered  a  Franciscan  monastery  tii 
his  native  town,  and  was  later  transferred  to 
Tubingen.  Subsequently  he  became  profewor  st 
Basel.  He  gradually  shifted  toward  Protcstast' 
ism,  and  in  1526  threw  aside  his  cowl  aad  il 
the  following  year  became  professor  of  Hrfiwf 
at  Zurich,  lie  published  ;ln  l^rsi  Hilm  w  frun- 
mar  written  in  a  European  language  *Ij04;  re- 
printed in  phototype,  1877)  ;  his  other  works  are 
an  autobiography  (published  in  L^tia  at  Base), 
1877,  and  in  Oennan,  Strasrimrf^,  1891) ;  and  s 
biblical  cornnwntary  in  seven  volumes  (1532^'''' 
Consult  lieuss,  Konrad  PeUtcanua  (Strassturg. 
isiun . 

PELLICO,  p«Pl«-kd,  Silvio  (1788-1854).  As 
Italian  poet,  celebrated  for  his  long  aad  cnHl 

imprisonment  hy  the  Austrians.  He  was  born 
June  24,  1788,  at  Saluzzo,  in  Piedmont.  In  hi* 
sixteenth  year  he  went  to  Lyons,  where  he  stayed, 
fdvinn  his  time  mostly  to  French  litciatuie.  astii 
Posco1o*s  Carme  dt^  sepotcri  awakened  in  hiai  a 
strong  patriotic  feelinfr,  and  an  irresistible  loaf- 
ing to  return  to  Italy.  About  ISIO  tic  went  with 
his  family  to  Milan,  where  he  wa.s  proft--or  ■>( 
French  in  the  (  ollegio  de^^U  Orfani  Militan.  «od 
he  also  served  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count 
Porro,  in  whose  hooae  the  moat  distinguished 
men  in 'Milan  were  wont  to  meet.  His  tn^v 
Francesca  da  Rimini  (181S)  slmw^  how  a  n  cii*- 
val  theme  may  be  classically  handled.  Tlti^  piay 
is  full  of  lyric  passages  and  of  declamation.  IVi 
lico  took  aa  active  part  in  a  liberal  periodica) 
called  It  OonciUaiore,  which  was  auppreWd.  For 
belonging  to  the  r*aH>onari  (<\.v.)  Pellico  ««• 
arrested  in  1820.  and  s^'nt  to  the  Frijton  of  Santa 
Margherita,  at  Milan,  where  his  friend  the  y'*^ 
Maroncelli  was  also  confined.  In  the  brgiuain^ 
of  the  following  year  he  was  taken  to  Venice,  and 
in  January,  182i2,  to  the  prison  on  the  tsk  si 
San  Miehete,  near  Venice.  Maron«e11t  aad  to 
were  at  last  con<lenined  to  death  ;  Imt  tlie  Kmprr- 
or  coujuiuted  the  bcntence  to  twenty  ytar«'  im- 
prisonment for  Marfincvlli.  and  fifteen  yean*  for 
Pellico.  In  March,  1822,  they  were  both  cvn 
ii'eyed  to  the  subterranean  dongeooa  of  the  Spiel 
berg,  near  BrUnn,  in  Moravia.  In  August,  I  WO. 
however,  they  were  set  at  liberty,  Pellico  pub- 
lislied  an  accmint  of  his  sutTerifius  d'.inui:  " 
ten  years'  imprisonment,  under  the  title  Li 
pripiont  (1832).  Pellico's  health,  bowerrr, 
was  permanently  injured*  The  Magchignqs  «i 
Barolo  received  him  into  her  hooae  at  TUria  ss 
her  secretary.  He  died  at  Turin.  .Tamnrr  SI. 
1854.   PeUic9  wrote  some  twelve  tragedies,  calj 
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eight  of  which  he  publi^lied,  and  nearly  all  of 
which  deal  M'ith  niediuival  subjects.  Franccsca 
da  Uimini  is  the  lact  of  tbem  and  is  still  a  popu- 
lar play.  The  T«ne  norda  and  lyrics  (i'oMt'e 
meihe  di  Bilvto  PetUeo,  Turin,  1837)  and  the 
Pors'u-  (  FlorciKc,  ISHf))  belong  chit-lly  to  the  pe- 
riod LtLwftu  and  1837.  Pellit-o  is  shallow 
and  fwntimentul,  but  his  piety  sinctMi*. 
Uia  correspondence  {EpUttolario,  Florence,  1856, 
and  later  editiooa,  1801,  1874,  1877)  re- 
veals his  tendency  to  myatical  contemplation. 
His  famo  rp«<ts  on  his  account  of  his  imprison- 
nitiit.  /.(  i  ;  /i/u/ioKi  has  been  translated  into 
luauy  luiiguagfs.  Consult:  Bourbon,  8ilvio  Pelli- 
co,  aa  vie  ct  m  mort  (Paris.  1879)  ;  Rinieri,  Del- 
ta vita  «  4eU9  open  di  Silvio  FvUioo  (Turin, 
18M-1901). 

PEIiLISOV,  p«n*-z6f,  Emil.  The  pseudonym 
of  the  Gernum  phjriiicist  Karl  Fhuia  Emil 
ScbafhSutI  (q.v,). 

PELMATAZOA.  A  class  of  eehinodems 
characterisged  the  fact  that  (with  a  few  exeep' 
tioDs)  they  ore  flxed  in  llieir  dwelling  placc  by 
stalks.    It  includes  the  crinoids,  ceptoids,  and 

Mastoids  (qq.v.). 

FBUCJTOBY  OF  SPAIN,  Anacyclu*  Pyre- 
thrxtm.  A  plant  of  the  natural  order  Coin]>osit«. 
Ita  small  spindle-shnped,  fleshy,  acrid  rout  has 
been  used  medicinally  in  parts  of  Europe  and 
still  is  in  Korthern  Africa,  where  the  plant  is 
native. 

PEL0P1DA8  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  HeWfJaf)  (  T- 
B.o.  3t>4).  A  Theban  general  and  patriot,  the 
aasociaie  of  Kpaminondas.  He  belonged  to  a 
good  family  and  was  in  affluent  circumstances. 
In  B.C.  382  he  was  driven  from  Thebes 
by  tlio  olifiarchio  party,  sii])port('<l  by  th(> 
Spartans,  and  took  r»>fugc  at  Athens,  but  re- 
turaed  irith  a  few  associates  in  B.C.  379,  recov- 
•nd  possession  of  the  Cadmeia,  or  dtad^,  slew 
the  Spartan  leader,  I.<eontiades,  with  Us  own 
hand,  and  establishcil  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. From  this  time  until  his  death  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  fighting  for  his  coun- 
tnr's  cause,  and  was  successful  in  several  conflicts 
with  the  Laeedvmonians.  His  Sacred  Band  of 
Theban  youth  largely  contributed  to  the  victory 
of  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra  (h.c.  371),  but  failed 
in  a  snh^^•(J^^<■nt  attaik  nn  Sparta  itself.  In  the 
expedition  of  the  Thehans  against  the  cruel 
tyrant  Alexander  of  Phsns  (B.C.  308)  he  was, 
after  several  important  sueessses,  treacherously 
taken  prisoner,  when  in  the  dianieter  of  an  am- 
bassador, but  was  ri'><  iit'i!  by  Epaminondas  in 
the  expedition  of  t!io  following  year.  He  was 
thfii  sfut  tn  Susa  a-^  anlbart>^ndMr  frinn  'i'hclif^, 
and  successfully  counteracted  the  Spartan  and 
Athenian  intrignes  at  the  Couijt  of  Persia.  In 
B.C.  3(J4  he  defeated  Alexander  of  Phertc  at 
CynosccphaltP.  but  was  himself  killed  while  rush- 
ing in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Consult  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Pelopidaa,  and  the  standard  histories  of 
Greeoe. 

VBLOPOVnOAV  WA&  See  GmcB. 

PEL'OPOmTE^irS  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  nf?.oroi.. 
v^of,  island  of  Pelops,  from  U'^oi',  Prlopa, 
Pelops   -\-     v'/T'''',    iit'sos,   inland*.     n  ho  nticicnt 

name  of  the  peninsula  forming  the  southem  part 
ef  andott  Greeoe }  now  eaUed  the  Mcrea  (q.v.). 
It  b  s^arated  fnm  fhe  mainland  bgr  the  Oi>> 


rinthian  and  Snronic  K'l'f'*.  unitod  with  it 

uiily  l>y  tlio  uarnnv  i.sthnius  of  Corinth.  It  was 
divided  into  six  districts:  Argoli»,  on  Iho  north- 
east; lAConia,  on'the  southeast;  Messeuia,  on 
the  southwest;  EUs,  on  the  west;  Aehm,  on  the 
north ;  and  Arcadia,  in  the  centre.  The  nio^t 
faiuouH  cities  were  Mycena,  Sicyon,  Tiryas, 
Corimh,  .\rj»os,  Trcezen,  and  Epidaurus  in  Argo- 
li»,  Sparta  in  Lacouia,  Mt^ttene,  i^los,  and  Ide- 
thone  in  Messenia,  Elis  in  Elis,  Patra  and  .^^um 
in  Achtea,  and  Tegea,  Muntinea,  and  Megalojwli'i 
in  Arcadia.  After  the  conquest  by  the  D^iriau^  a 
long  period  of  war  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  supremacy  of  Spnrta,  which  was  main- 
tiiint'd  until  the  battle  of  l..\utrn  (nx.  371), 
which  was  f oltovred  by  the  Theban  invasion  under 
Epaminondas,  the  restoration  of  the  Messenuum, 

anil  the  foundinfi  of  Mo^'alopolis.  From  this  tinio 
the  l'('lo]>niiiicsus  wan  the  bane  of  internal  strife 
until  the  Kiinian  conquest  (B.C.  14C),  when  it  be- 
came part  of  the  Province  of  Achaia.  Consult: 
Leake,  Travels  in  the  Morea  (London,  1830); 
id.,  Pcloponnetiaca  (ib.,  1846)  ;  Blouet,  Expe- 
dition acicntifique  du  Mor^e  (and  Atlas,  Paris, 
1831-38)  ;  Curtius  l'rlop<>nnrsi>s  (Gutlia,  1851- 
52),  still  a  standard  work;  Phiiippson,  Dcr 
Pelopennee  (Berlin,  1892),  treats  chiefly  of  the 
physical  geography  and  geology.  Bee  Ganoi^ 
sectifln  on  History;  Moua. 

PaXOVS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  mXoy}f).  In  Greek 
lennd,  the  son  of  Tantalus,  King  of  Phrygia. 
His  father  was  especially  loved  of  the  gods,  but 
at  a  feast  at  which  they  were  prepeiit  lie  slew 
and  served  to  them  his  son.  The  gods,  recognizing 
the  nature  of  the  food,  refused  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Oemcter,  who,  absorbed  in  grief  at  the 
loss  of  her  dau^ter,  devoured  a  shoulder.  At 
the  command  of  Zeus,  Hermes  threw  the  members 
into  a  caldron  from  which  Clotho  drew  the  boy 
restore<l  to  life,  while  Demeter  re])hu'e<l  tlie  lost 
ghoulih  r  by  one  of  ivorj'.  Later  legend  told  of 
the  lovo  of  Poseidon  for  the  beautiful  youth,  and 
his  gift  of  winged  horses  of  matchless  speed,  by 
whose  aid  and  the  treachery  of  Myrtilns  be  was 
enabled  to  win  the  hand  of  Hippodaniia,  daughter 
of  fEnomaus.  King  of  Elis.  Kach  suitor  was  re- 
(]uireil  tn  take  llii>p<Hianiia  in  his  ehnrint  and 
start  from  Olympia  for  (jorinth,  white  tKnomaus 
offered  a  saciiflce  to  Zeus  and  then  pursue<l.  As 
his  horses  were  a  gift  of  the  gods,  he  had  hitherto 
overtaken  and  stain  thirteen  luckless  lovers. 
Pelops  brilie<l  Myrtilus,  (Knoniau^'s  ehariotecr,  to 
draw  the  lynch-pin.  and  thus  secured  tlie  victory 
and  the  death  uf  (Knomaus.  He,  however,  re- 
fined  to  pay  Myrtilus  his  reward,  And  even  cast 
him  into  the  sea.  wherefore  Myrttlus  eursed  the 
wliole  race  of  Pelops.  It  may  he  r)l)served  that  the 
Ihnneric  poems  know  nothing'  of  tdi:*  fur.s^e  and 
the  suti-equent  horrors,  whieh  furnished  so  much 
material  to  the  Attic  dramatists.  While  the  or- 
dinary vei^ions  localized  this  story  at  Olympia, 
and  associated  tlie  Olympic  games  with  Pelops, 
there  are  many  imlieations  that  the  rare  was  in 
some  versjoni  eonsiilered  as  erossinir  the  water  to 
or  from  I^esbcjH.  Of  the  later  fortunes  of  Pelops 
many  versions  were  current.  He  was  the  father 
by  Hippodamia  of  At  reus,  Tliyestes,  and  other 
children,  and  by  Axioohe  of  CTirysippus,  who  wns 
canieil  off  by  I^ius  of  Tliehr-^,  or  murdered  by 
his  jealous  brothers  and  stepmother,  thus  begin- 
ning the  woes  of  the  family.  At  Olympia  Pelops 
was  eapedally  honored  in  a  aacied  ineloaur^  the 
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Pelopion,  where  a  black  wether  was  yearly  of- 
fered. 

PELO'BIA  (Neo-Lat..  from  Gk.  lU>.up,  pclor, 
monster).  A  mnlfuniintinn  occurring  in  flowers 
which  arc  norninlly  irregular,  by  which  regu- 
larity is  again  attained.  It  was  first  described 
by  Linna-us,  who  found  the  spurred  flowers  of  the 
butter  and-eggs  or  toadflax  {Litiaria  vulffaria) 
with  five  spurred  petals  instead  of  the  normal 
one.  The  cause  of  such  malformations  has  not 
been  fully  determined,  though  peloria  hns  been 
produced  by  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  plant 
to  ligiit,  one-sided  illumination  appearing  favor- 
able to  its  development. 

PELOTA,  pA-lO'tA,  or  'Jai-Auii'  (Sp.,  from 
pilvia,  peloid,  little  ball,  from  Lat.  pi/a,  ball).  A 
Basque  gjime  introduced  into  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics,  and  to  Culwi,  from  the  northern 
provinces  of  Spain,  and  imported  thence  to  the 
United  States.  It  can  be  played  either  in  or  out 
of  doors.  Its  necessities  are  a  concha  or  court, 
with  level  concrete  floor  200  feet  long  .and  05 
feet  wide,  with  a  wall  30  feet  s<iuare,  callcil  the 
frontis  or  front  wall  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
opposite  another  similar  wall,  called  la  pared  de 
rebote,  or  rebounding  wall.  On  the  front  wall 
iron  strips  painted  red  mark  the  boundaries 
within  which  the  ball  must  strike.  On  the  floor 
of  the  court,  occupying  the  whole  space  between 
the  two  ends,  a  re  also  boundary  lines  within  which 
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REBOUND  WAU. 

the  ball  must,  on  its  rel>ound,  strike,  to  be 
counted.  A  narrow  strip  2H  feet  parallel  with 
the  concha  is  the  conlra-coiicha,  within  which  the 
ball  must  remain  to  avoid  being  counted  as  a 
fault.  The  instrument  with  which  the  game  is 
played  is  a  light  wickerwork  basket  arrange- 
ment fa.Htene<l  to  the  hand  by  means  of  a  glove 
attachment.  It  is  called  a  'cesta.'  The  ball  is 
altnut  the  size  of  a  lawn-tennis  bnll.  It  has  a 
core  of  india-rubber  bound  round  with  yam,  and 
is  c<ivered  with  sheepskin. 

The  game  is  played  by  four,  six,  or  eight  play- 
ers, nuistly  by  four,  two  on  each  side,  one  of 


whom  on  each  team  is  the  drlantaro,  or  forward, 
and  the  other  the  zaguero,  or  back.  Play  is  oa 
when  the  forward  of  the  side  first  entitled  to 
do  so  runs  to  a  certain  mark  on  the  court  and 
throws  the  ball  to  the  floor,  catching  it  on  the 
bound  in  the  basket  attached  to  his  hand,  and 
striking  it  against  the  front  wall  within  the  red- 
lined  boundaries,  whence  it  should  rebound  m 
as  to  touch  the  floor  between  the  lines  thereon 
defined.  The  forward  of  the  opposing  side  niu-st 
then  strike  it  with  his  basketed  hand  either 
while  it  is  in  the  air  as  it  rel>uunds,  or  on  its 
first  bound  from  the  floor,  and  throw  it  against 
the  front  wall  again ;  and  so  on  by  each  team  in 
turn,  until  one  side  loses  the  jwint.  If  the  ball 
falls  or  strikes  outside  the  boundaries,  it  is  a 
fault  to  the  credit  of  the  op}K)nent.  Xo  player 
may  hold  the  ball  in  his  hand  or  in  the  basket; 
it  must  always  be  kept  in  motion,  llie  first 
team  to  gain  fifty  points  wins  the  game. 

PELOTAS,  p&  lo'tas.  A  town  in  the  State  of 
Kio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  20  miles  northwest  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  Silo  (longalu,  which 
joins  the  Lagua  dos  Patos  and  the  I>agua  Miri, 
and  on  the  Kio  Grande- Cacequy  Bailway  (Map: 
Brazil,  G  10).  It  is  a  well-built,  handsome  city 
and  the  centre  of  an  extensive  interior  and  coa.st- 
wise  trade.  The  principal  industry  is  the  curing 
and  preserving  of  meats,  and  in  addition  there 
are  extensive  exports  of  hides,  horns,  and  tallow. 
The  population,  in  1804,  was  about  25,000. 

PELOUBET,  p$l'oo-b«t,  Pba.ncis  N'atiia.\ 
(1831—).  An  .\merican  biblical  scholar,  bom 
in  New  York  City.  He  graduate<i  at  Willianu 
in  1853  and  at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in 
1857,  and  for  twenty-five  years  held  charges  in 
Congregational  churches  in  Mas.sachu.setts.  In 
1884  he  revised  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.  Pel- 
oubet'a  Select  Xotea  on  the  International  Hundat^- 
Bchool  Lessons  (1875  sqq.)  and  his  Sundaif- 
School  Quarterlies  (1880  sqq.,  in  four  grades) 
became  widely  known. 

PELOUZE,  pc-loUz',  TiitoPiiiLE  JuLEA  (1807- 
07).  A  French  chemist.  He  was  assistant  to 
Gay-Lussac  and  later  profes-sor  of  chemist rj-  at 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique  and  the  College  de 
France.  In  1836  he  was  associattnl  in  research 
work  with  Liebig,  and  in  1837  became  a  member 
of  the  Institute.  Pelouze  carried  out  a  number 
of  important  investigations  in  chemistry  and 
published  several  works;  jointly  with  Fr#my  he 
wrote  a  Traill  de  chimir  gcnfralc,  which  jm^vted 
through  several  editions. 

PELS,  p*ls,  Andbies  (  M681).  A  Dutch  poet 
and  critic.  He  was  bom  in  .\msterdam,  it  seems, 
and  probably  studied  law  there.  Altout  1670  he 
either  founded  or  revived  a  litcrarj-  circle  called 
from  its  motto  .Vi7  Volentihus  Arduum.  with  the 
purpose  of  purifying  the  Dutch  language  and 
creating  poetic  canons.  This  school  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  Joannes  .\ntonides,  but  it  ex- 
erted a  great  and  baneful  influence  on  Dutch  lit- 
erature. Pels  wrote:  Didrum  duod  (16<J8».  a 
tragedy  in  the  French  classical  manner:  B<*ra- 
tiua  Dichtkunst  (1077),  a  translation  and  adap- 
tation in  verse  of  the  Ara  Poctica;  Grbmikm 
Miagcbruik  dca  toonecla  (1081),  also  didactic; 
and  a  posthumous  volume  of  poems,  itinnclirdrm 
en  Heni/rhanffcn  (1684). 

PELTIEB.  p^l'tyA',  Jean  Chabixs  Atha- 
KA8E  (I785-I845).    A  French  physicist  and  me- 
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lutn,  and  in  front  and  behind  by  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  borders.  It  prcftcnts  vari- 
ous curved  lines  and  rough  surfaces  for  the  at- 
tachnicnt  of  the  glutei  and  other  powerful  mus- 
cles connecting  the  pelvis  and  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. The  internal  surface,  which  is  smooth  and 
concave,  has  the  same  boundaries  as  the  external, 
except  inferiorly.  where  it  terminates  in  a  promi- 
nent line,  termed  the  linea  ilio-pecitHea.  The 
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surface  of  the  crest  is  convex,  roughened,  and 
sufEcicntly  broad  to  admit  of  the  attachment  of 
three  planes  of  muscles.  The  borders  will  be 
sufliciently  understood  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  1. 
The  ischium  is  the  inferior  and  strongest  portion 
of  the  bone.  It  consists  of  a  tliick  and  solid  jwr- 
tion,  the  hfuixj  (whose  inferior  Iwrder  is  termed 
the  tubcroniti/) ,  and  a  thin  ascending  portion, 
the  ramus,  in  the  ordinary  sitting  position  the 
whole  weight  of  the  hotly  rests  on  the  ischium ; 
and  by  sitting  on  the  hands  we  can  usually  feel 
the  part  (the  tuberosity,  see  Fig.  1)  through 
which  the  weight  is  transmitted.  The  pules  is 
that  portion  wliich  runs  horizontally  inward  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  acetabulum  for  about  two 
inches,  and  then  descends  obliquely  outward  for 
about  the  same  length,  thus  making  an  acute 
angh>  with  its  original  direction.  The  former 
part  is  called  the  body,  and  the  latter  the  rawing, 
of  the  pubes.  The  ramus  is  continuous  with  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium.  Between  the  ischium  and 
the  pubes  is  a  large  aperture,  known  as  the  thy- 
roid or  obturator  foramen,  which  in  the  living 
IkmIv  is  closed  by  a  membrane  termed  the  obtura- 
tor membrane.  The  object  of  this  large  foramen 
is  probably  to  give  lightnena  to  the  parts,  without 
materially  diminishing  their  strength. 

The  development  of  the  os  innominatum  affords 
an  excellent  example  of  the  general  principles 
laid  down  in  the  article  O.s.siku  ation.  Tliere  are 
no  less  than  ei«iht  rentrt's  of  ossification  for  this 
bone:  thriH-  primary — one  for  the  ilium,  one  for 
the  ischium,  and  one  for  the  pubes — and  five 
secon»lar>'  ones  for  various  processes,  etc.  The 
first  centre  apjiears  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ilium, 
at  aliout  the  same  p^-rifwl  that  the  development 
of  the  vertebra*  conunenccs.  viz.  at  atxmt  the 
close  of  the  .s«'cond  month  of  f<i'tal  life:  the  s<«cond 
in  the  body  of  the  iscliinm.  just  below  the  aceta- 
bulum, at  about  the  third  month,  and  tlie  third 
in  the  body  of  the  pubes,  near  the  acetabulum. 


during  the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  At  birth  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum, 
and  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes  are  still 
cartilaginous.  At  about  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year  these  rami  become  completely  ossitied;  next, 
the  ilium  is  united  to  the  ischium;  and  lastly, 
the  pubes  is  joined  to  the  other  two  in  the  aceta- 
bulum. The  complete  ossification  of  the  bone, 
from  the  secondary  centres  in  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  the  tuberosit}'  of  the  ischium,  etc.,  is  not 
completed  till  about  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

Each  OS  innominatum  articulates  with  its  (el- 
low  of  the  opposite  side  through  the  inter^entioo 
of  the  interosseous  fibro-carlHapc,  which  unites 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  pubic  Iwnes,  with  the 
sacrum,  and  with  the  femur  (at  the  acetabulum). 
No  less  than  thirty-five  muscles  are  attached 
to  this  bone,  some  proceeding  to  the  region 
of  the  back,  others  forming  the  walU  of 
the  abdomen,  others  forming  the  floor  of  the  pel- 
vis, others  passing  downward  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, etc.  As  the  other  bones  entering  into 
the  formation  of  the  |>elvis  (the  sacrum  and  the 
coccyx )  belong  essentially  to  the  vertebral  column, 
and  will  be  described  in  the  article  on  that  sub- 
ject, it  is  sufficient  here  to  remark  that,  col- 
lectively, they  form  a  triangular  Iwny  mass  i  with 
the  base  upward,  and  with  a  concave  anterior 
surface),  whic-h  constitutes  the  posterior  part  of 
the  pelvic  ring.    See  Fig.  2. 

The  pelvis,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  divisible 
into  a  false  and  true  pelvis.  The  false  pelris  it 
all  that  expanded  portion  which  is  boiin<led  later- 
ally by  the  iliac  bones,  and  lies  above  the  promi- 
nent line  termed  the  linai  Heo-pectinea  (see  Fig. 
2)  ;  while  the  true  pelvis  is  all  that  part  of 
the  general  pelvic  cavity  which  is  situated  below 
that  line.  The  broad,  shallow  cavity  of  the  false 
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pelvis  serves  to  supjwrt  the  weight  of  the  intes- 
tines; while  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  part  of  the 
generative  organs  lie  in  the  cavity  of  the  true 
l>elvis.  The  upper  aperture  of  the  tnie  pelvis  i« 
termed  the  inlet.  It  is  somewhat  heart-shaped 
in  form,  and  has  three  principal  diameters — 
ant ero- posterior  (or  sacro-pubic) ,  which  extend* 
from  the  angle  formc<l  bv  the  sacrum  with  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra  to  t^e  symphysis  pubis,  or 
point  of  union  of  the  two  pubic  bones :  the  f raiu- 
rerse,  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  and  extend- 
ing across  the  great€>st  width  of  the  pelvis;  and 
the  oblit/ue,  extending  from  the  .sacro-iliac  sym- 
physis (or  union),  on  one  side,  to  the  margin  of 
the  brim  corresponding  with  the  acetabulum  on 
the  other.  The  diameters  of  the  outlet  are  two — 
an  antero  posterior,  extending  from  the  tip  of  the 
coccyx  to  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis  pubi*. 
and  a  transverse,  froni  the  posterior  part  of  one 
ischiatic  tul>erosity  to  the  same  |>oint  on  the  op- 
posite side.  .\s  the  precise  knowleilgp  of  the  di- 
ameter and  depth  of  the  pelvis  is  of  the  greatest 
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Johnston,  to  unite  with  liini  near  Jnckson.  next  to 
strike  General  Grant's  rear  at  Clintun,  and  finally 
to  evacuate  Vicksburg.  llis  correspondence  with 
General  Johnston  was  betrayed  to  General  Grant, 
and  he  was  sharply  defeated  at  Baker's  Creek  or 
Champion's  Hill.  May  10,  18G3.  and  at  liig  Black 
Briilge  the  next  day.  When  he  retired  into  Vicks- 
burg he  conducted  the  defense  with  skill  until 
July  4th,  when  he  surrendered  31,000  men  and 
172* cannon.  His  course  met  with  so  much  criti- 
cism that  he  resigned  his  commission  after  his 
exchange,  but  in  May,  18(>4,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  artillerj'  defenses  of  Richmond,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  .ser^•ed  here  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  He  then  engage<l  in  farming 
in  Virginia  until  1870,  in  which  year  he  removed 
to  Pennsylvania.  Consult  for  Vicksburg,  Johnson 
and  Biiei  (ed.).  Bat  lira  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
^Yar  (Ne\^  York,  1887). 

PEMBEKTON",  Max  (1863—),  An  English 
romancer,  born  in  Birmingham,  June  10.  1803. 
After  graduating  from  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
he  joined  the  staff  of  Vanity  Fair  (1885).  He 
also  l)egan  writing  stories  and  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles for  several  London  periodicals,  became  the 
editor  of  Chums  (1892-93),  and  in  18!>G  he  be- 
came editor  of  Cassrira  Magazine.  Among  his 
romances  are:  The  Iron  Pirate  (185)3)  ;  The  Hea 
Wolves  (1804);  The  Impregnable  City  (180.5); 
.1  Gentleman's  dentleman  iiS'Mi)  ;  Queen  of  the 
Jesters  (1807)  :  The  tiarden  of  Sirords  (1800)  ; 
f«<o  (1900)  ;  and  House  Under  the  Sea  (1002). 

PEMBROKE,  p^'m'bryk.  A  seaport  town  and 
the  capital  of  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  42  miles 
west  of  Swansea  (Map:  Wales,  B  5).  Pater, 
otherwise  called  Pembroke  Dock,  an  important 
fortified  tJovernment  do<'kynrd,  two  miles  from 
the  town.  embmiM*s  an  area  of  80  acres  and  pro- 
vides the  chief  industry  of  the  neighl)orhoo«l.  On 
the  extremity  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  town  is 
built  are  the  remains  of  its  extensive  castle, 
founded  in  1004,  and  the  birthplace  of  Henry  VI 1. 
Beneath  the  ruins  is  a  remarkable  natural  cavern, 
which  had  communications  both  with  the  castle 
and  the  harbor.  In  1048  the  castle  was  be- 
l««aguere<l  by  Cromwell  and  taken  after  a  siege 
of  six  weeks.  The  to>vn  dates  from  the  early 
years  of  British  history.  It  owns  its  water  sup- 
ply, slaughter  houses,  and  market'<.  Population, 
munici|vtl  borough,  in  1801,  14,078;  in  1001,  15,- 
853. 

PEMBROKE.  A  municipality  of  Ix'inster, 
Ireland.  cnn-.tituting  a  southeast  suburb  of  Dub- 
lin.   Population,  in  1801,  23.9!>2;  in  1001,  2,-».700. 

PEMBBOKE,  p^m'brok.  A  town  and  the 
county  scaf  of  Kciifrt'W  County.  Ontario.  Canada, 
on  the  Ottawa  Kiver,  80  nules  fr<)m  Ottawa 
(Map:  Ontario.  F  2t.  It  has  saw  mills,  facto- 
ries, and  a  large  business  in  lumber.  Popula- 
tion, in  IS'.'I.  4401;  in  lOOl.  5150. 

PEMBROKE.  pAin'bnik.  Earl  of.    A  title  of 

the  British  fmiiily  of  Herbert  (q.v.). 

PEMBROKE  COLLEGE.  A  college  at  Cam- 
bri'Lv.  Kii;.'I:iiiil.  It  was  f.unnled  by  Mary  de 
Saint  Paul,  wife  of  .Xvnier  de  Vah>nce. in  1347.  It 
has  always  o<<Mipie<l  an  honorable  ]>]:\cp  among 
Canibridge  collpces.  and  has  had  among  its  mem- 
bers sinne  of  the  most  ilistininii*hed  men  in  Eng- 
land. Of  th.se.  the  greatest  are  Pitt,  the  po«'ts 
S|^  n-er  and  <;niy.  .Archbishops  Whitgift.  Grindal, 
and  Rolherham.  the  martyrs  Ridley.  Rogers,  and 


Bradford.  The  college  librarj-.  of  some  20.000 
volumes,  is  oik*  of  tite  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able college  «)llections  in  Cambridge.  There  are 
thirteen  fellowships  and  twenty-nine  scholarships. 

PEMBROKE  COLLEGE.  A  college  at  Ox- 
ford, England.  It  was  founded  by  .lames  I.,  in 
1024,  and  endowed  by  Thomas  T«Wlale.  of  GljTnp 
ton,  Oxfordshire,  and  Richanl  Wightwick.  B.l)., 
rector  of  Hs<«y,  Berks.  It  took  its  nanx- 
from  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  then  chaneelU>r 
of  the  university.  Its  buildings,  though  not 
large,  and  quite  mo<lem.  are  very  attractive.  Tbe 
college  has  a  master,  ten  fellowships,  several  hon- 
orarj-  fellows  and  lecturers,  and  twenty-eight 
st  holant,  some  seventy-five  undergraduates  in  all. 
Never  a  large  college,  a  numb«>r  of  distinguish*^ 
men  have  Iteen  connected  with  it.  especially  in  ibe 
seventeenth  and  eight»'enth  centuries.  Among 
these  may  he  mentioned  Camden  the  antiquary, 
John  Pvm,  Beaumont  the  dramatist.  Ge«>n!* 
Whitefie'ld,  Sir  William  Blackstooe.  Shenstooe. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  Samuel  .lohnson. 

PEMBROKESHIRE.  The  westernmost  coun- 
ty of  Wales,  (ireal  Britain.  Ixnmded  w^rth  ami 
west  by  Saint  (Jeorge's  Channel,  east  by  Cardigan 
and  Carmarthen,  south  by  the  Bristol  Channel 
(Map:  Wales.  B  5).  Area.  028  square  mile*. 
The  surface  is  undulating;  the  principal  eleva- 
tions are  the  Precelly  Hills,  which  traverse  the 
north  of  the  county  from  east  to  west,  and  attain 
a  maximum  altitude  of  1754  feet.  The  rivers  are 
unim|»ortant ;  the  Eiistem  and  Western  Cleddaa. 
which  unite  and  form  a  navigable  portion  of 
Milford  Haven,  are  the  principal  stream*.  The 
northern  and  western  shores  are  indented  with 
fine  bays  and  dotted  with  islands;  the  estuary  of 
Milford  Haven  forms  one  of  the  best  harbors  on 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain:  the  south  shore*  are 
wild  and  rugged,  fronted  with  precipitoas  dilf*. 
The  climate  is  mild  but  damp.  There  are  e\rr\- 
lent  and  productive  soils  in  the  south,  and  al<in|E 
the  northwest  coast  the  barley  districts  are  fa- 
mous. Oats,  barley,  and  jwtatoes  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  Coal,  iron,  and  lead  arc  mined,  and 
slate  is  quarried.  There  are  imjiortant  fisheries. 
The  chief  towns  are  Pembroke  (the  capiuli. 
Saint  Davids.  Tenbv.  and  Haverfordwest.  Popu- 
lation, in  1801,  80,600:  in  1001.  88.000. 

PEMICAN  (Cree  Indian  name).  An  Indiaa 
food  preparation  njuch  used  among  all  the  tribe* 
from  alx)ut  the  Canada  border  to  the  E*Linio 
countrA%  and  consisting  of  lean  drietl  meat  of 
buffalo,  deer.  or.  in  modern  days,  lieef.  poumW  to 
a  p<»wder,  and  liberally  mixed  with  boiling  fat. 
which  is  poured  over  it.  It  is  then  pressed  into 
cakes  and  packetl  into  parfleche  cases  until 
nee«led.  Berries  are  frequently  |-Huind«il  up  aad 
mixwl  with  the  meat.  Pemican  contain*  a  great 
amount  of  nutriment  in  compact  fomi.  and  *b*« 
thus  prepared  will  rontinue  swwt  and  g»xid  for 
an  indefinite  time  so  long  as  it  is  kept  dry.  It 
is  extensively  manufacture*!  by  the  Cree  and  Red 
River  half  breeds  and  is  the  staple  commivsarr 
article  of  hunters,  traders,  and  other  trareler* 
throughout  the  great  Northwest. 

PEMPHI'OUS  (Neo  Ij»t..  from  Hk.  r»W. 
pcmphtx.  bubble),  or  PoJinioiYX.  A  disease  of 
the  skin  in  which  appear  on  its  surface  bleh«  f* 
bulla'  filled  with  serum,  pus.  or  bl.io<l.  with  it<^- 
ing.  fever,  and  great  impairment  of  the  general 
health.  Similar  blelw  appear  on  the  mucoW 
membrane.    The  blebs  burst  after  a  time.  War- 
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ing  a  rough,  mldenwl  Mirfaco,  nn<l  scnling  oecura 
in  the  variety  termed  pt  mplnyns  foliac*'ii«.  Thin 
vuxMj  ia  always  chronic,  and  an  attack  lasts 
fram  KTeral  mooUu  to  several  yean,  successive 
CTopa  of  bullie  appearing  and  rupturing.  In  pem- 
phigus t'u/pam,  wliirh  may  he  iniife  or  chronic, 
the  vesicles  CDiiUiiii  dear  scriiiii  at  first.  This 
\aricty  may  last  but  two  or  tlircc  wot-ks.  In  tlie 
treatuicnt  of  this  disease  arsenic,  stirchnine,  iron, 
and  quinine  are  given  intemaUy,  local  appliaa* 
tiona  of  a  aedativa  nature  are  uMde.  and  varm 
bntliR  are  |{iwn  for  montha,  tfaa  patients  being 
suspended  under  water  upon,  a  haaunoek  night 
and  day. 

PEN  (OF.,  Fr.  fmme,  from  Lat.  penna,  pen, 
leather,  OLat.  pcsna,  feather;  probably  connected 
with  Ok.  rrrtpdv,  pteroti,  OHG.  fcdara,  Gct. 
I'xhr.  AS.  jr\><ir.  Eng.  feather,  Skt.  p(ilnlt<i, 
feather,  from  pat,  to  fly).  An  initninient  for 
writing  with  a  fluid  ink.    l-'nr  many  centuries  the 

n"l  pen  was  tlie  only  kind  used,  Isidore  of 
lie,  who  died  A.l>.  6S6,  iwntions  leeds  and 
p«'na  amon^  thr-  in«t  nm  i  i  t  -  i  i  i  ]  I  v,  ij  in  writing. 
A  century  and  a  lialr  lau  ;  Al,  uui  »\ritrs  of  the 
UHv  of  ]H'm.  Probably  thoir  ^'i  iu  ral  use  began 
with  the  intro«luction  of  modern  paper. 

Stkel  Pe.ns.  Toward  the  c1om»  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  various  experiments  were  bemff 
made  in  France,  Kngland,  and  America  toward 
the  miinufacture  of  Kteel  pfii-^.  \f  1  i  i  thej' 
were  barrel  shaped  and  were  nmdc  as  iiuk  Ii  like 
a  quill  pen  as  possible.  They  were  made  by 
bending  a  flat  piece  of  steel  into  a  tube  and  then 
filing  it  into  nhape,  the  Joint  of  the  two  edges 
forming  tb»  -^lil.  These  jiens  were  expensive  and 
un«nf isfactiiiv,  for  tliev  wore  hard  and  inflexible. 
In  1820  Joseph  Gilloft.  <>f  England,  lu-run  tho 
manufacture  of  steel  pens  and  greatly  improved 
their  form.  Be  also  cheapened  their  price  by  in- 
troducing machinery  for  their  mannfactuie. 
Premm  were  contrived  for  <«utt!np.  bending,  and 
marking,  and  other  nn  !  irn  rv  for  cli  aiiinfr  and 
IKilirtliing.  The  nianufai  iiuc  t,i  sUid  peiiii  wus  not 
in(ro«liu'ed  into  the  I'nileil  Staten  until  about 
l8CiO.  By  that  time  the  art  had  been  perfortM 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  varieties  of  sttil  U-st 
qualified  for  pens  had  l»een  acquired.  Mont  of  the 
steel  used  in  .-Xmerican  factories  is  imported  from 
Sweden.  The  >ti-tl.  v\)iich  i~i  rfrci\r(l  hy  the 
manufacturer  in  shoots  of  varying  thicknfss.  arc 
prepared  for  conversion  into  pens  by  a  jin  limi- 
nary  process  of  anncaUng,  poltsbingi'and  rolling. 
The  last  nanwd  operation  reqttfres  considerable 
care  and  skill,  for  the  steel  nnT«t  ho  passed  be- 
t\vcH>n  successive  rollers  until  niliictd  to  a  re- 
quired thickness,  which  is  usually  1  160th  of  an 
inch.  The  slightt«t  variation  in  the  thickness 
of  the  sheet  nfTects  the  flexibility  of  the  finished 
pm.  The  blanks  are  next  stamped  or  pressed  into 
the  desired  shape,  and  then  the  small  hole  which 
terrnlii!! t<"^  tlu'  '-lit  in  tlu'  fnii^lit'il  pen  and  pre- 
vents it  from  spreading  is  punclicd.  After  an- 
other annealing,  the  blanks  are  placed  between  a 
pair  of  dies  which  give  thero  their  curved  form. 
Hardening  by  plunging  into  hot  HI,  cleaning  in 
oand  nnd  s:i\c,(Iu^t,  ami  frm[i<TinLr  arc  ihc  wxi 
](ri)ccs--f-i,  Till.  |K)li-,)ii!iLr  {■^  pcrformod  tiy  plui-ing 
llic  [u'lis  in  ri'MilviiiL'  iiarrds  nf  sand  or  saw- 
diist  and  then  grinding  agjiinst  a  revolving  emery 
wheel.  The  tempering  is  done  by  placing  the 
pens  in  an  iron  cylinder  which  is  kept  revolving 
over  a  charcoal  fire  until  they  are  of  the  proper 
fsmper.   This  Is  a  delicate  process^  regiilated 


by  the  color  aho\vn  by  the  pens,  which  indicates 
the  temperature  of  ttie  metal.  The  last  and  [ler- 
haps  mmt  important  mechanical  o|>eration  is 
slitting  the  pen  point.  This  is  done  by  a  Bps' 
eially  eonstmete«l  pair  of  cutters  of  great  deli- 
cacy of  construction.  Tlie  pens  are  now  subjected 
to  a  final  burnishing,  and  possibly  lacquering  to 
prevent  rust,  and  are  ready  for  the  market, 

QoLD  1*KK8.  Thou^  steel  pens  are  used  in 
greater  quantities  than  nny  other  kind,  there  Is 
an  increasing  demand  fnr  pnXd  pens  on  account 
of  their  LTt  aler  llexibilitv  and  durability.  Gold 
pens  Wi  ll-  lir-*t  made  in  isj.')  in  England.  In  the 
United  States  their  manufacture  was  first  at- 
tempted hy  a  watch-maker  of  Detroit  in  18.35. 
In  1840  the  business  was  moved  to  New  York* 
various  Improvements  were  introduced,  and  the 

inaniifarturc  ^tcw  in  inipnrlancc.  At  first  llie 
poiulji  uf  ^'old  pens  were  |ir<il('(  ted  liy  diamonds 
or  rubies.  The  di!-<  ovi  ry  tliat  tlic  native  alloy  of 
iridium  and  osmium  could  be  use<t  niueli  more 
<  lu  ajjly  as  well  as  satisfactorily  was  made  by 
John  Isaac  Hawkins,  an  American,  residing  iu 
England.  Tl)e  .American  right  to  this  discovery 
was  purcbasi'd  liy  a  Xi  u  York  establishment. 
About  1830  it  was  discovered  that  by  imbedding 
the  iridiimi  |ioint«  in  the  gold  instead  of  solder- 
ing them  on  a  stronger  pen  was  produced,  dold 
P«i»  are  made  in  a  manner  similar  to  steel  pens, 
hy  rolling  the  metal  into  thin  sheets  and  stamp- 
ing oiit  tijc  blanks  and  shaping  them  with  dies. 
The  under  side  of  the  jioint  is  iiotihcd  witli  a 
circular  saw  to  receive  ilie  iridium  tip,  which  is 
secured  by  a  flux  of  bnra.x  and  a  blowpipe.  TImt 
slit  is  cut  through  the  solid  iridium  br  means  of 
a  thin  copper  wheel,  after  which  it  is  extended 
Tip  til.""  pen  ifsi-lf,  ((>  file  nofeli,  witli  a  ^a\v.  The 
pen  is  now  finished  by  polishing  it  and  by  liam- 
mering  till  the  desired  degree  of  elasticity  to 
secured. 

FoinrTAiir  Vxtm.  A  fountain  pen  is  one  having 

an  ink  barrel  in  tlie  boMor  which  supplies  ink  as 
required  by  mi  ans  of  an  automatic  feed.  Foini- 
tain  ]iens  v  ere  mannfaetin*  d  in  Kn^land  as  early 
as  IS.'i.i,  but  they  did  not  attain  any  great  de-^ree 
of  success.  In  the  Schaeffer  Jien  the  ink  was  ad- 
mittcfl  to  the  pen  from  a  reservoir  in  the  holder, 
by  pressing  a  projecting  button  with  the  thumb. 
In  the  Parker  pen  the  flow  of  ink  was  regiilated 
by  a  piston  controlled  by  a  rotating  nut.  Other 
early  alt<'mpts  songht  to  control  the  flow  from 
the  barrel  by  moans  of  tubes,  springs,  valves,  or 
other  mechanieal  oootrlvanees.  in  all  these  early 
attempts  the  flow  of  ink  was  found  to  be  irregu- 
lar. Al!  modern  fountain  pens  are  based  on  a 
dilT<'rent  |)rinei[>Ie.  The  How  of  ink  is  regulated 
by  a  feed,  and  air  is  admitted  to  the  barrel  to 
take  the  pla<«  of  the  ink  as  it  is  used,  A  typi- 
cal fountain  pen  consists  of  fcmr  piwes  of  hard 
rubber  and  a  gold  pen.  The  handle  containing 
tlie  ink  reservoir  is  in  tw«i  pieee^.  eomiecl ei  1  \vi1h 
a  screw  .i'lint.  so  that  it  may  readily  U  taken 
apart  for  (illini:.  The  gold  pen  is  held  in  the 
point  section  of  the  liarrel  by  means  of  a  third 
piece  of  rubber,  the  feed-bar,  which  also  conveys 

the  iTik  fi'im  the  re-er\oif  in  the  pen.  .\ir  is 
admitted  to  the  barrel,  t«i  replace  the  ink  ns  it  is 
uso<l.  by  moans  of  n  cavity  in  the  f(>oi|  connecting 
with  tlio  bole  nt  the  end  of  the  slit  in  the  buck 
of  the  pen  proper.  During  the  act  of  vnriting  the 
ink  is  drawn  from  the  resorAoir  by  cnpillnry  at- 
traction, through  the  feed  to  the  pen  point  and 
the  floiw  ceases  with  the  writing.  The  fourtli 
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piece  of  rubber  is  the  cap,  which  covens  the  pen 
to  protect  it  from  injurj*  and  keep  the  ink  from 
drying  when  not  in  une.'  A  fountain  pen  usually 
holds  ink  enough  for  ten  hours  or  more  of  con- 
tinuous writing,  or  from  15,000  wordn  up. 

Styloorapiiic  Pens,  like  fountain  pens,  have  a 
reserA'oir  to  hold  the  ink,  but  instead  of  an  or- 
dinary pen  point  it  has  a  i>eni'il-shaj)ed  {wint ; 
the  point  is  tubular  and  in  it  plays  a  needle 
which  releases  the  ink  when  pressed  on  the  pajwr. 

Statistics.  According  to  the  Twelfth  I'nited 
States  Census  there  were  in  the  United  States,  in 
1900,  48  establishments  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  pens,  of  which  23  made  fountain  and 
stylographic  pens,  22  made  gold  pens,  and  3  made 
steel  pens.  The  combine<l  capital  invested  in 
these  dilTercnt  establishments  is  given  as  $1,444,- 
06.'),  and  the  value  of  the  annual  product  $1,855,- 
058.  In  this  amount  8028  gross  of  fountain  pens, 
valued  at  $J>02,734.  1803  gross  of  stylographic 
pens,  at  $82,070,  0735  gross  of  gold  pens,  at  $458,- 
376,  and  1.764,079  gross  of  steel  pens,  at  $411,- 
872.  are  included. 

Iiiiu.io4:RAi*iiY.  Consult:  The  Ttrelfth  Census, 
vol.  x..  part  iv.  (Washington,  1900),  where  is 
published  an  article  entitled  "Pens  and  Pencils;" 
also  Depew,  One  Ihindrnl  Years  of  American 
Commtrce  (New  York,  1895). 

PENAL  CODE.  A  collection  or  declaration 
of  the  laws  of  a  State  or  country  in  relation  to 
crimes  and  their  punishment,  in  a  single  legisla- 
tive act.  By  this  means  the  various  acts  and 
omissions  which  constitute  crimes,  the  degrees 
of  crime,  and  the  penalty  imposed  for  each  are 
all  defined  and  clearly  set  forth  in  an  orderly 
manner.  Nearly  all  of  the  nations  of  Euro|M»  and 
several  of  the  I'nited  States  have  thus  eml)o<lied 
their  criminal  laws  in  the  convenient  and  com- 
paratively simple  form  of  a  penal  code.  Some 
States,  including  New  York,  have  also  adopted  a 
co<le  of  criminal  pr<H'cdure  which,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, provides  the  nuwle  of  enforcing  the  law 
as  set  forth  in  the  penal  code.  See  Code,  and 
the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

PENAL  LAW.    See  Law,  Crimixai,. 

PENALTY  (Pr.  p^naUt^,  from  ML.  prmal- 
Has.  pimishment.  from  Lat.  p<rnalijt,  relating  to 
punishment,  from  prrna.  punishment,  from  Gk. 
irn/i-);,  poiiif,  fine,  punishment ;  connected  with 
rivttv,  tinrin,  Skt.  ci.  to  avenge).  In  the  broad- 
est sense,  punishment  of  any  kind  for  violations 
of  law  or  legal  duty,  as  the  'death  penalty.' 
I'suolly.  however,  a  'penaltj''  is  a  sum  of  money 
the  pnyment  of  which  is  required  by  law  as  a 
puni-*linient  for  an  offense,  or  omission  to  comply 
wilh  some  statutory-  provision.  In  this  sense, 
a  penalty  is  usually  imposed  for  a  violation  of  the 
law  less  serious  in  its  nature  than  a  crime,  which 
is  malum  in  sr  (<].\.).  For  example,  a  neglect 
to  conform  to  S4»nitary  n-^nilations  gi-nerally  snb- 
jei'ts  the  ofTemler  to  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
imposed  as  a  jienalty.  which  is  consi<lere<l  as 
commensurate  with  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 
Ex«'<-iit  in  aeirravated  cases,  imprisonment  would 
l»e  loo  soverc  for  omissions  of  the  al>ove  nature. 
A  penalty  differs  but  little  from  a  fine  in  its 
nature  ami  pur|>oso«.  As  p«>naltics  are  common- 
ly impos4-<|  for  the  least  serious  violations  of  the 
law.  which  are.  for  that  reason,  not  so  likely  to 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  r>ro|H'r  authorities, 
the  statutes  creating  them  often  provide,  as  an 
inducement  to  i)ersou9  to  inform  on  offenders, 


that  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  penalty  shall  go 
to  the  informer.  In  some  jurisdictions  tW  infonu- 
er  may  recover  the  amount  of  the  penalty  by 
civil  action,  and  in  others  |>ayment  to  the  (Hib- 
lic  officials  is  enforced  by  the  alternative  of  im- 
prisonment, and  the  amount  collected  ia  then 
paid  to  the  informer. 

In  the  law  of  wintracts  the  term  penalty  is 
applied  to  an  arbitrary  sum  fixed  by  tin*  parties 
to  an  agreement,  to  l>c  paid  by  the  one  guilty  of 
a  breach  thereof.  This  practice  is  no  longer  sanc- 
tioned, and  a  sum  fixed  as  a  penalty  cannot  be 
recovered.  NVhere,  however,  a  sum  is  ba.sed  on  a 
calculation  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  dam- 
ages in  case  of  a  breaeli,  it  will  l»e  eonsidere»l  as 
'liquidated  damages'  (q.v.),  and  paymcol  en- 
forced. 

PENANCE  (OF.  penance,  pcnaunce,  p<-nean«e, 
from  Lat.  panitvntia,  repentance,  from  parmterr, 
to  repent,  frequentative  of  pu:nire,  puntre. 
to  punish,  from  pama,  punishment  > .  Th« 
voluntary  or  accepted  punishment  by  which  a 
re|)entaut  sinner  manifests  his  sorrow  for  »ia. 
and  seeks  to  atone  for  the  sin,  and  to  avert  the 
punishment  which,  even  after  the  guilt  has  been 
remitteil.  may  still  remain  «lue  to  the  olTense. 
Roman  Catholics  numl»er  jienance  among  the  •^ven 
sacraments  (q.v. ) .  and  believe  it  to  be  of  direct  di- 
vine institution  (Matt.  xvi.  10;  xviii.  18;  John  xx. 
21).  The  matter  of  this  sacrament  c<msi*ts.  in 
their  view,  of  the  three  acts  of  the  penitent — cim 
trition,  or  heartfelt  sorrow  for  sin,  as  being  an 
offense  against  tJo<l;  confession,  or  detailed 
cusation  of  one's  self  to  a  priest  approved  for  the 
purpose;  and  satisfaction,  or  the  awvptance  and 
accomplishment  of  certain  penitential  work*,  in 
atonement  of  the  sin  confesse«l ;  and  the  form  of 
the  sacrament  is  the  sentence  of  altsolution  from 
sin  pronounced  by  the  priest  who  has  receiveil  the 
confession,  and  has  been  satisfied  of  the  peniten- 
tial disposition  of  the  self-accusing  sinner.  Eves 
in  the  Apostolic  times  the  practiw  prevailed  of 
excluding  persons  of  scandalous  life  from  the 
spiritual  fellowship  of  the  Christian  commiinity 
(see  ExwjiMiMCATlo.N )  ;  and  without  attempt- 
ing to  fix  the  date,  it  may  be  stated  as  certain, 
from  the  authority  of  TertuUian  and  other  writ- 
ers, that  from  a  very  early  time  the  person*  » 
exelude<l  were  subjected  to  certain  penitential 
regTjlations.  The  class  of  offenders  so  trealrd 
were  those  who  had  been  notoriously  guilty  of 
the  grievous  crimes  of  idolatry  or  apostasy,  mur- 
der, adultery,  and  other  scandalous  offenses.  The 
period  of  penitential  probation  differed  in  differ- 
ent times  and  places,  but  in  general  was  gradu- 
ated according  to  the  enonuity  of  the  sin,  notat 
going  so  far  in  their  rigor  (see  XovATlA5t  «*- 
contrary  to  the  clearly  expressed  sense  of  the 
Church,  to  carry  it  even  beyond  the  grave.  Tbe 
penitent,  in  ordinary  cases,  could  only  be  re- 
stored to  communion  by  the  bishop  who  had  ex- 
cluded him.  and  this  only  at  the  expiration  of 
the  ap|>ointed  time,  unless  the  bishop  himself  had 
shortened  it ;  but  in  case  of  ilangeroas  illness  he 
might  l>e  restored,  with  the  condition,  however, 
that  if  he  recovered  from  the  illness  the  whole 
course  of  penance  should  be  completed.  The 
reconciliation  of  penitents  t<x>k  place  commonly 
in  Holy  Week,  and  was  publicly  perforine<l  by 
the  bishop  in  the  church,  with  prayer  and  im- 
position of  hands.  It  was  followed  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  communion.  This  public  di'ci- 
pline  continued  in  force  with  greater  or  les»  ex- 
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actness  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ccnttirioa, 

f;radually,  however,  beiug  replaced  by  semi-pub- 
ic,  and  ultimately  by  private  penance,  in  the 
•tev^th  and  twelfth  oenttiriea  the  public  pen* 
anoB  h»A  entirely  disappeared.  The  nature  and 
origin  of  privnte  pcriiiiue  is  a  subject  of  coiifro- 
vcrsy  iH  tweon  CaUiolics  and  Prutestaiitii ;  thv 
former  cuiiti-iidine  that  it  bad  existed  from  the 
first,  and  that  it  neld  the  same  plaee  even  in  the 
agea  of  public  penanee  for  woret  aina  whieh  the 
public  penance  did  for  public  offriis(*s.  At  all 
events,  from  the  date  of  the  ceHtjatiou  of  ttie  pub 
lit-  disci plinc  it  bus  fxi-^ti'd  universally  in  tbe 
Koinaii  Catholic  Church.  The  prient,  in  abwlving 
the  {M>nitent,  impoeee  upon  him  the  obligation 
ot  reciting  certain  prayers,  undergoing  certain 
worlra  of  mortlficatjon,  or  performing  certain 
devotional  cxercisea.  Thes*'  ai  ts  <if  llie  pi'nil«'nt 
are  held  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance. 

Outside  of  what  is  explained  abore  aa  Heim- 
mental  penance,  devout  Roman  Catholics  have 
nhvays  Wlieved  in  the  iiinictidii  of  Aohintary 
iiturtitications  as  being  plfa-sing  to  (iod,  miiee 
thef  are  based  on  an  intense  detestation  of  Bin 
and  realization  of  its  enormity ;  and  many  of  the 
saints  bsTe  gone  to  almost  incredible  lengths  in 
sifkinp  sTifTcrin;r  as  a  means  of  purifying  the 
tsuul  and  uniting'  it  more  closely  with  God. 

Luther  f<uipht  stoutly  against  the  diH-trino  of 
penance  current  in  Us  day  as  being  contrary  to 
some  of  what  he  considered  the  most  essential 

ririnciplos  of  Scriptural  Christianity,  particular* 
y  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  alone,  on  the  ^.Touml  nf  His  ciMnplfli' 
or  'finished'  work;  penance  being  founded  on  a 
doctrine  of  at  least  supplementary  atonement  by 
the  wotka  or  sufferings  of  man — ^tbe  sinner — ^him- 
self. His  teaching  has  been  generally  followed 
by  Protestants.  The  oiitwnrd.  cxprp'siniT^  of 
Imniiliatioii,  .sorrow,  and  repentance  cuiumou  un 
der  the  Jewish  ili-[>eri!*ation  are  regarded  as  very 
consistent  with  the  character  of  that  dispensa- 
tion, in  which  so  many  symbols  were  employed. 
It  is  also  held  that  the  self-inflicted  austerities, 
as  fasting,  sackcloth  and  ashes,  etc.,  of  Jewish 
and  earliest  ('liri~tian  fitiies,  bail  for  ibeir  ''ole 
purpose  the  mortification  of  unholy  lusts  and  sin- 
ful passions  in  the  people  of  God;  or  the  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  for  sin,  so  that  others  behold- 
ing might  be  warned  of  its  evil  and  .restrained 
from  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Protestant  churches  penance  Is  now  unknown, 
Thp  iiearost  approach  to  tbe  Ibinian  Citholic 
uolity  on  tbe  subject  was  that  in  use  among  the 
English  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
during  that  and  the  succeeding  century,  when  it 
was  (iiiiiinoii  "to  make  satisfaction  publicly  on 
the  stool  of  repentance."  See  Absolutior  ;  CoiT- 
maSIOlt;  iNDULeiNCK. 

PENAKO'  CBet.-I-nut  Island').  Tbe  nio-t 
northerly  of  the  British  St  mils  Settlements 
(q.T.)'  It  consists  of  the  island  of  Penanjjf, 
formerly  officially  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
and  the  coast  districts  known  as  Province  Welles- 
ly  and  the  Dindings.  Tbe  i^bitid  of  Pfiiaii;:.  with 
an  area  of  107  square  miles,  is  situatetl  otT  the 
^west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  at  tbe  nru-th- 
em  entrance  to  the  Malacca  Strait  (^fap:  Bur- 
ma. D  6).  Hie  island  is  still  largely  oorered 
utth  ivajgii,  and  ]»  «f  great  oqwimercial  impor* 


tancc,  Georgetown,  the  capital,  situated  at  the 
uortheajiteru  extremity,  being  the  ctiief  port  of 
the  StraiUi  Settlements  next  to  Singapore.  The 
town  is  defended  by  forts,  and  has  a  capadoua 
harbor  and  a  large  shipping  and  commerce.  In 
1S98  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  511-t 
%essels,  oi  3,761,094  tons.  In  1899  the  imports 
anuiuntcd  to  $09,078,371,  and  the  exports  to  $01,- 
424,108.  The  principal  exports  are  tin,  spices,  rice^ 
and  sugar,  nesriy  iXl  of  whUAi  are  produced  on  the 
mainland,  Tbe  total  jiopnlation  of  the  Settle- 
ment was,  in  18111,  235.til8,  and  in  l!K)l,  248,207, 
mostly  Malays  and  t  biitese,  there  In'ing  only 
11  (Ml  Europeans,  most  of  whom  were  in  the  city 
of  Georgetown.  The  population  of  Penang  IsT- 
hwd  in  1901  was  128,830,  and  of  Georgetown 
municipality  94,080.  Penang  Island  was  ceded 
to  En;;laiHl  in  1785  by  tbe  Rajab  of  Kedah,  and 
organized  in  the  following  year  under  the  East 
India  Company,  who  later  purchased  Prov- 
ince Wellesiey.  In  1806  Penang  was  OMde  a 
presidency  of  equal  rank  with  Madras  and  Bom- 
bar,  and  it  remained  the  chief  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Straits  Setlleiiients,  including  Ma- 
lacca and  Singapore,  until  1882,  when  the  latin 
city  superseded  it. 

PENABTH'.    A  seaport  of  01amor<rRnshire, 

Wales,  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Tn  ff.  opp<i>i1 1  (  c  diff 
(.Map:  Wales,  C  5).  It  »«  a  favorite  s<  asi<le  resi- 
dence and  bathing  resort  of  tbo  (  aniilbans.  It 
was  an  unimportant  village  until  18&ti,  when  its 

Sort  was  made  a  tidal  harbor.  It  baa  extensiTs 
ocks,  and  is  an  important  shipping  port  for  tbo 
minerals  of  South  Wales,  especially  eoul.  iron, 
and  alabaster.  The  docks  bare  f)12.')  feet  nf  quay- 
age and  the  tidal  harlwr  l.j.tMM)  feet.  Tbe  town 
H***»t^1w  public  bathi^,  parks,  and  pleasura 
ffnmnds,  and  an  isolation  hc»spit«l.  Population* 
m  1991,  12,400;  in  1901,  14,200. 

VBVATES,  p^nitec  fLat.  nom.  pi.,  gods  of 
the  store  room  I.  Tlie  I^nnmn  gods  of  the  store- 
room, ^vorsbijxd,  with  Ve^-ta,  at  every  hearth.  The 
])roper  title  is  di  pi  natrs,  which  indicates  that  a 
group  of  gods  is  here  united  under  a  comprehen- 
sive title,  which  is  not  really  a  proper  name.  It 
thus  follows  that  the  individual  deities  comprised 
in  the  title  might  \'ary  in  different  families,  and 
this  seems  proved  by  the  variety  of  ^.-ods  wbo  ajt- 
peared  grouped  with  Lares  and  Genius  as 
penates  in  the  Pompeian  paintings  near  the 
hearth.  Vesta  seems  usualfy,  il  not  always,  in- 
etttded  in  these  groups.  Esieh  lunily  worsfaiiwd 
its  o\Mi  penates,  (liou;,'h  under  the  Knipire  the 
jKinites  of  the  imperial  family  were  publicly  hon- 
ored. As  the  family  had  its  ])rivate  bearth.  so 
the  State  had  its  temple  of  Vcbta  also,  and  with 
her  were  naturally  worshiped  the  public  penates, 

Sirobably  a  collective  title  lor  the  gods  who  cared, 
or  the  prosperity  of  tbe  State.   Later  (before 

B.C.  1*>7.  and  probably  some  time  l)efon^'l  a  little 
temple  of  tb«  peiiut^is  was  built  on  the  Velia.  and 
now  ima^res  after  the  type  of  the  Greek  Dioscuri 
were  set  up.  Varro,  it  is  true,  denied  that  these 
were  the  true  penates,  whose  saered  symbols  were 
rather  kept  secretly  in  the  ado  Vr^tn-.  hut  ntber 
antiquaries  did  not  follow  him,  and  mueli  in- 
genuity was  displayed  in  attempted  explanatinn 
of  these  mysterious  go<ls.  They  were  id*'titi(ie«l 
with  the  'great  gmls'  of  Samothrace.  and  after 
the  time  of  Au^tus  it  was  the  orthodox  belief 
that  ihcy  had  been  brou|rtit  from  Troy  to  Italy 
hf  JEaeu.  6eeI.aBH}  Kakbb. 
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PENCIL  (OF.  pinccl,  Fr.  pinceau,  from  Lat 
penicillum,  pcnicillus,  paiiiter's  briuh,  diminutive 
ol'  ptni/i,  t;k,  vhs,  pvos,  tAil,  penis).  An  in- 
strument fur  writing  or  drawing,  employing  some 
coloring  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  aa 
lead,  graphite,  or  slate.  Probably  the  pencil 
waa  the  first  instrument  used  by  artiste,  and  in 
its  o;nii(>t.  loiiii  coiisistr*!  hiinply  of  a  liiiiip  of 
colored  eurtii  or  cimlk,  cut  into  a  furiu  c-uu- 
Venimt  to  hold  in  the  hand.  With  such  pencils 
were  eicecuted  the  line-drawiiws  of  Aridiees,  the 
Corinthian,  and  Telephanes,  Uie  Sieyoniati,  and 
niso  tlic  early  oiu-  colorcil  pictures  or  monochro 
nmtti  of  titv  itt<H-k«>  uiul  Kgyptians.  The  Ui>«  uf 
metallic  lead  for  marking  is  of  very  ancient 
origin.  Pliny  refers  to  tbe  use  of  lead  for  mak- 
ing iines  on  papyrus,  and  Cbrt^  in  1520  found 
the  Aztecs  using  lead  crayons.  Black  lead  pen- 
cils are  made  of  graphite  or  plumbago,  which 
contains  no  h  ad  whatever  in  its  conipoi-ilinn,  but 
is  in  reality  almost  pure  carbon.  I  Si  c  Ura- 
I'HITE. )  Tlie  misnomer  is  probably  owing  to  the 
laet  that,  previous  to  tbe  emploarment  of  graphite 
for  making  pencils,  caminon  lead  was  Used,  a 
iiiatciiiil  which,  iiiiircil.  coiit iiiucd  to  Ix;  employed 
until  wtll  iniu  the  iiinctccntli  cvntury.  Conse- 
quently, as  the  plumbago  with  ita  black  streak 
offered  a  contrast  to  the  pale  mark  of  tlie  lead. 
It  was  ealted,  is  coniradistmction,  hlack  lead. 

Devixoi'MENt  of  the  Tnolstbv.  The  manu- 
facture of  graphite  pencils  in  England  began 
in  l.")ii4,  wlu  ii  a  valuable  graphite  mine  was  dis- 
covered at  liurrowdale,  (Jumberland.  The  mine 
was  so  highly  prind  tlwt  Parliament  kept  it 
guarded  with  an  anned  foroe^  and,  to  keep  up 
the  value  of  the  product,  it  was  worked  onljr  six 
weeks  in  the  year.  The  early  graphite  pencils 
were  made  by  pulvt  rising  the  graphite  and  com- 
presning  it  into  solid  blocks  by  means  of  a 
hydraulic  press,  and  then  cutting  bars  from  the 
blocks.  In  1850  the  Barrowdale  mine  beeama 
exhnuHted.  tiraphite  is  now  mined  at  Fassau, 
Bavaria;  Sohwarzbaeh,  Bohemia;  in  Norway, 
in  New  Zealand,  in  Mexico,  ami  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  mine  contain- 
ing the  purest  graphite  yet  diseovereti  is  lo- 
cated  at  Ticonderoga,  in  New  York  State.  It 
yields  a  product  whieli  is  99.§  per  eent.  pure 
carlwn.  Tin-  rnanufacture  of  lead  pencil"  is 
extensively  carried  on  in  Germany,  En<;lan<l, 
and  Anieiica,  In  Niii('tnl)erg,  Ba\aria,  are  no 
less  than  23  pencil  factories,  employing  10,000 
woricmen  and  turning  out  4,400,000  pencils  per 
week. 

PtsyCIV  MAJTt'FACTtTlE  IN  THE  UXITED  STATES. 
The  two  raw  mod  r  ials  (".^i-ntial  f')r  jicncil  manu- 
facture— ]iurr  j;rajiln(<'  and  ejtcellent  cedar  for 
the  ca^ie**  -exi-*t  in  --iir!i  generous  quantitii»s  in 
the  United  .States  a«  to  favor  exceptionally  the 
growth  of  this  industry.  The  first  mannfae* 
tiirrr  of  Mack  lead  poneils  in  tliis  cotmtrs-  was 
William  Monroe,  of  Coneord.  Mass.,  who  in  1'>1'2 
iii\ei)ti-<l  n  prore-is  by  wliioli  he  pulverize<l  and 
mi.\ed  the  material  and  inra><ed  it  in  cedar  hold- 
era,  lie  was  very  siurreisfnl  in  selling  his  prod- 
uct and  e<ni<iniied  the  business  for  about  eight- 
pon  Tunnflis,  wIh'U  he  wfis  nbliped  to  give  it  Jip 
i»n  accuniit  of  tlie  dillienlty  uf  <''>t  li n iii<j  the  raw 
niuteriaU.  I.iJter  be  rfNunie'l  the  mnnufnefure 
of  ponoilA  and  carri4>d  it  on,  on  a  small  scale,  for 
msny  yean.  Another  pioneer  in  the  industry 
was  Jofiepb  Dixon,  and  in  1S60  the  Fabera  es- 
tablished a  branch  factoiy  in  the  United  Statea. 


AIethod  of  MAm^TAcrm.  The  familiar  kid 

pencil  of  every-day  use  comdsts  of  a  rcnuid  or 
poly_! '  ii.il  slick  uf  graphite  mixed  whii  <  Uy, 
tturruuudcd  by  a  cedar  case.  The  gtit^hm  U 
first  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  grind- 
ing. Water  is  then  added  and  the  substance  ii 
run  through  mixers  in  a  fluid  state,  the  prop^ 
amount  of  lincly  |  i  .  li  icl  clay  beiii^'  put  inta 
the  mixture  mxd  tlxjroughly  blended  wiib  it.  A 
little  lampblack  is  sometimea  added  to  the  earn- 
poaition  to  increase  tlw  blndaMss.  Tbe  nmt 
clay  used,  tlie  harder  will  be  the  penciL  Hi 
mixing  is  performed  by  specially  const  nirtcd  ma- 
chinery. After  thorough  mixinj;  the  naw  i* 
placed  in  filter  l)resses  to  exclude  the  water  and 

reduce  the  mixture  to  a  doughy  consistency.  Tbe 
material  is  next  jwssed  throi^^  dies,  consiitiig 
of  successive  plates  with  holea  of  vatyisg  di- 
ameter.   Great  pressure  is  used,  eauning  ttie 

mixture  to  ooze  forth  in  d<>u>.diy  striii;,"^.  Tin- 
process  is  repeated  several  tiuii.s.  lUe  liQiil  dm 
are  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  linished  lead. 
The  graphite  in  this  fom  is  atraigbtfnrd.  oit 
into  three-foot  lengths,  and  allowed  to  iir>  It 
is  next  cut  into  piee»^  of  the  required  len^fth, 
usually  about  seven  inches.  Tbe>e  pi<-«<-^  are 
packed  in  ci  ucibles  and  burned  for  .seNeial  ii^ur*. 
to  extract  the  moisture.  The  graphite  i«  dov 
ready  to  be  inserted  in  its  wooden  case.  Some- 
times the  plumbago  is  calcined  before  htiaf 
mixed  with  clay.  For  some  varieties  of  drawtii 
pencils  the  leads  are  iminerse<l  fur  a  niinute  a 
very  hot  melted  wax  or  suet,  before  beime 
mounted. 

Tbe  leads  are  vaually  incaac4  in  the  wood 
before  it  is  shaped  into  a  poieil.  Little  slsbs  «f 

cedar,  two,  four,  or  six  p<^nrils  wide,  are  pa*^ 
through  a  machine  wiiieh  cuts  uut  semicircular 
grooves,  tlie  diameter  of  the  pencil.  Into  th* 
grooves  in  one  of  these  slabs  the  leads  are  UiJ 
and  another  grooved  slab  is  glued  to  it.  tho* 
completely  incasing  the  graphite.  Tbe  slsfai  ara 
now  passed  through  machines  which  divide  thcM 
into  pencils,  uitb  their  sides  shajx-d  in  }ic\jij!on»l 
or  curved  form.  After  the  processes  of  polishing, 
varnishing,  and  stamping,  all  of  which  are  per- 
formed by  machineiy,  the  pencils  are  readj  for 
shipment. 

r"uU)aEri  rExrrL.s  arc  made  of  chalk,  day.  or 
wax,  mixed  with  colorinf,'  pi;:iiient!»,  the  natur* 
of  which  does  not  permit  their  being  calcined 
like  black  pencils.  They  may  be  incased  in  wwd 
like  ordinary  pencils,'  or  simply  wrappod  ii 
paper.  Toward  tbe  close  of  the  last  eentmy  a 
process  was  invented  by  which  both  Hack  sad 
colored  i>encils  were  incased  in  paper  iii-!'.il 
wood.  A  sheet  of  paper  cut  for  a  part  of  it* 
width  into  alrips  Mout  one-fourth  of  an  inrh 
wide  ia  wrapped  around  tbe  lead  to  form  s 
case  of  the  usual  thiekneas.  Tlie  smfsee  is 
fialufed.  When  the  pencil  point  wrar*!  down  to 
the  paper  it  is  sharpened,  that  is  more  lead  if 
ex)Hi>e<i,  by  simply  unwinding  one  of  the  nsrrow 
strips  of  paper. 

sLavk  PBirfni.8  are  sometimea  tndoaed  in  wnod. 
but  are  more  often  little  unprotected  reds  of 
Klate.  Partly  from  sanitary  rea.«ons,  they  are  not 
nearly  f"  much  us<'d  ;is  furmerly.  j«ay>«  r  atjd  l«kd 
pencil  having  taken  the  place  of  slate  an  l  pencil, 
for  mo»t  purposes. 

STATiflnca.  According  to  tbe  Twelfth  Oasss 
of  the  United  SUtes,  fhera  wen  in  ItOO  sma 
pencii  Itetoriea,  bavuv  a  total  capital  of  Ktf  >* 
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406,  and  protliicing  nn  iuiniml  output  of  1,383,822 
gross  of  pencils,  valued  at  $1,705,065.  The  num- 
ber of  factorim  reported  has  increased  only  one 
since  the  census  of  I860,  but  the  capital  iuventod 
was  then  only  $6,600,  and  the  value  of  the  prod- 
lut  ntKjut  $20,400.  The  value  of  the  p  nciK  im 
ported  into  the  United  States  for  the  clu-^iut' 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  follows: 
1881,  $110.687 i  18»2,  $09,002;  18U3,  $105,720; 
18M,  $74,S(I5;  1805,  9U2,817i  1806,  $171,576; 
1807,  $IS2.ns7:  1899,  $108,051  j  1899,  $197^; 

1900,  |2i5y,008. 

UlBUOQRAl'llY.      The    Tirrlfth    I'liitid  SInlr.i 

CeiMwr,  vol.  X.,  part  iv.,  "Manufactures,"  contains 
Uatoricftl.  dcMnptiv»,  and  stailBtieal  matter  re- 
garding the  pencil  induHtry  in  this  country.  The 
Dixon  Crucible  (Company,  of  .lerwy  City,  N.  J., 
and  L.  ('.  Hardtiinitli  (  niiijuiiiy,  tif  New  York, 
both  publish  pamphlets  containing  interesting 
dneriptifliw  of  methods  of  pvnell  nuuniftetim. 

FENOXL  (in  matlieiiNitiM).    See  Fttano-' 

norCK,  p^k,  AunoiciiT  (1858—).  A  Ger* 

man  f^'i'olojjist  untl  physical  geojp-aphor.  born  and 
riluciiled  at  l.i'ip/i^'.  Hi'  made  sjiecinl  studies 
of  tilt'  niountaini  of  Hjivai  iu  aiul  Tyrol 
aud  travfUnl  in  Scotland  and  the  PyttiietH.  After 
serving  as  docent  at  Munich  h«  wa.s  in  18K5  ap- 
pointed profeasor  of  phroical  gi>ograpby  at  Vien- 
na. He  was  editor  of  flvographiiCM  Ahhand' 
lumjt  u  ( 1886  et  seq.)  and  ha>  lircn  one  of  the  con- 
tributorit  to  the  dcoloyicalJounuil  uf  Chicago.  In 
180S  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  central 
eommiseion  for  the  study  of  the  geograplqr  of 
Oermany.  Ho  wrote:  Die  VtrgMw^wmng  4er 
deutHchen  Aljn-n  (1882);  Die  Eiszrit  in  den 
Pyrcnden  (1885);  \iederlandi'  und  ttrlgirn 
(1889);  Donau  (IB'.H  l  ;  Mnrphologie  drr  Erdo- 
ber/Uiche  (1894);  and  Unteratichungen  Uber  Ver- 
dmtutung  utijt  Ah/ltm  (1698). 

PENCZ,  pr-nls.  Okori;  ir.l.'OO  rin) .    A  ncrtiiaii 

e inter  and  engraver.  He  was  Ixirn  at  Nurein- 
rp  and  waa  probably  a  pupil  of  Diircr,  or,  at 
least,  stood  imniediately  under  his  influence.  Be 
was  ir«eeived  Into  the  IViinten'  Guild  in  1523; 
but  in  tlif  ytar  fi dtow  inij.  together  with  Selmld 
and  liartlifi  Bohani,  he  was  tried  for  infidelity 
and  banished  from  the  city.  In  1525  he  was  al- 
lowed to  settle  in  the  neighhorhnoil,  and  atniut 
1632  ho  returned  to  N'urenilH>rg,  where  he  was 
frequently  employed  by  the  city  council.  In 
Rome,  which  he  visited  U-fore  1530,  and  again  In 
l.^):t!t,  he  dili;;.'ntly  studied  Rapliai-l  and  other 
great  masters.  CHptfiully  the  Venetians,  and  per- 
fected himself  in  the  art  of  engraving  Wldcr 
Mare  Antonio.  Of  the  few  existing  specimens 
of  his  histortcat.  allegnHcal,  and  mytnological 
paintings,  his  "Saint  Jerome"  (l.'>44;  in  the  Ger- 
manic Museum,  Nun  iiilu  rj,')  is  the  most  remark- 
able. His  fante  as  n  paiiii<  r  re-t'^  cliirdy  on  tiin 
masterly  portraits,  which  for  animated  concep- 
Hon,  exfldlent  modeling,  and  warm,  transparent 

colorin'^:  rank  anion;.'  the  finest  productions  of 
the  N'nreniber;;  school.  K-per-iallv  eh«rarteri*tlr 
are  n  "Voiin;r  Man"  (l.':nK  "The  Painter  Frhard 
Schwctzer"  (15-14),  and  hi-^  -W  ife"  II5)r>i.  all 
in  tlu-  Berlin  Mn<^eum;  a  "Vouiil'  Mm"  i  irvt^l, 
in  Um  Vietma  Museum;  and  "Fieldmarshal  8e- 
haldns  flehlrroer*  (1R45),  in  lb»  Gemuinfe  Mu- 
seunt,  XurentliorfT.  All  n(her><  in  the  vnrioiis 
galleries  of  Europe  are  surpassed  bv  tlie  cx- 
9gMti  fortndi  of  *  ^Scbolar"  in  the  Karbruhe 


Gallery.  Pencz  is  most  prominent  nn  an  engrav- 
er, ranking  next  to  the  iiehams  among  the  'Lit- 
tle Haaters.*  In  some  of  his  plates  he  e4|uals  bis 
muster,  Marc  Antonio.  Besides  his  largest  plutc, 
"The  Taking  of  Carthage"  (1539),  after  (;iulio 
Romano,  may  be  mentioned  the  "Six  Triumphs 
of  Petrarch."  "Life  of  Christ"  (26  plates). 
"Medea,"  "Paris,"  "\  ergil  and  the  Courtesan,** 
and  the  portrait  of  John  Frederick,  Elector  of 
Saxony.  Consult:  Seott,  The  lAttte  M«$ten 
(London,  1S80)  ;  and  Kurzwelly,  Fonohungen 
tu  Oeorg  Vcncs  (Lcipaug,  1805). 

P81IDA.   A  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king* 

dom  of  Mercia  (q.v.). 

PEKDANT  (Lat.  pendens,  hanging,  pres. 
part,  of  penden,  to  hang).  A  hanging  orna- 
ment, used  in  ceilings,  vaults,  staircases,  timber 
roofs,  as  the  end  of  keystones,  posts,  corl>els,  etc. 
It  is  sometimes  a  simple  ball,  and  («<ini<  tunes 
elaborately  ornamented,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
later  Gotnio  and  Beaaissaaoe  styles. 

PEND  IKOBBZLXB,  plif  dd'rt'y*.  See  Kal- 

ISPEL. 

TKKlUKtnnB,  TiiK  BisTonr  or.  A  novel  1^ 

W.  M.  Thackeray  (18501.  Arthur  Pendennis, 
the  hero,  a  weak,  commonplace,  hut  thoroughly 
life-like  young  man,  Hpoil.-d  l>y  an  indulgent 
mother,  and  his  own  worst  enemy,  nearly  wrecks 
himself  in  imprudent  lore  affairs.  From  on« 
such  affair  with  an  actress  he  is  saved  by  his 
uncle.  Major  Pendennis,  a  shrewd  man  of  the 
world,  \\  hen  he  is  jilted  by  Blanche  Amory,  he 
realixea  the  devotion  of  his  cousin  Laura  and 
marries  her.  .\fter  a  struggle,  he  become-  a  suc- 
cessful writer  in  London,  and  as  auch  t«Us  the 
story  of  The  Ifeteeomea. 

PENDENTIVE.  A  section  of  masonry  form- 
ing the  transition  between  a  domical  vault  and 
the  walls  or  piers  8up|>orting  it.  It  occupies  the 
nngle  where  two  walls  meet  and  is  usually  roogh- 
1\-  triangular  fn  shape,  with  the  apex  below.  Th» 
<levelo]innnt  of  the  prndnntive  by  Hyznntinc 
arcliitettti  of  the  sixth  century  made  it  possible 
to  erect  domes  (q.v.)  above  rectangular  or  poly- 
gonal interiors,  and  this  made  it  one  of  the  great- 
est acquisitions  in  the  history  of  architecture. 
Su(h  pendent ivoR  nrc.  strictly  speaking,  forme<l 
of  a  curved  surface,  but  any  device  for  passing 
from  a  vault  to  a  wall  of  different  plan  may,  by 
extension,  be  called  a  perd^ntive,  as  in  the  case 
of  oomer  slabs  or  linteN,  receding  corbels, 
cones,  and  especially  the  Mohammedan  stalactite 
pendentive. 

PENa)ESt  William  T)oh.sky  (18.34  r.:n  An 
American  soldier,  bom  in  Jildgecombe  County.  N. 
C.   He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1854 

nnd  a<<signed  to  the  artillery.  He  served  agnin^t 
the  Siininole  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  the 
.\paehe  campaign  in  1850.  He  resigned  in  1861 
and  was  made  captain  of  artillery  in  the  ('on- 
fed*    I  •     ■  rniy,  and  ?ilav  Ifdh  was  ]irMni<itr<l  to 

be  colouel  uf  the  Third  North  Carolina  Infantry. 
He  was  engagwl  at  Bull  Run,  and  at  Seven  Pines 

\va«  maile  temjiorarv  liri'_';iiliiM'-L.'i  ncCiil  'I  he  ao- 
pointnicTit  \va,  Tuade  pei  niaiiriil  uitf  r  Gainw»'t5  Mill 
und  Fra/ieT''s  FMini.   \1  the  -i-i^-ond  b«ttl*  of  BuH 

Run  he  fought  on  foot,  leading  his  men  again  and 
again  against  the  impreenithte  Podcral  position. 

Ill'  was  friL'aL'cd  ill   \V in cr,  il,iif>iT'-i  T^'irv^/ 
and  Frwleriek'ibur)f.  wiiiiiini;  the  api-cia.1  favor  ■- 
'Stonewall'  Jadcson.    Fender  was  made  ma^f 
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time  of  oscillation,  and  conae(iuently  a  pendulum 
with  a  vibration  period  of  oue-half  second  has 
but  one-quarter  the  length  of  a  seconds  ix'ndu- 
lum.  it  ia  aliK>  apparent  that  pendulums  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  matter — but  in  other  respects 
identical — should  have  the  same  periods  of  vibra- 
tion if  g  is  the  same  for  tlie  diiferent  kinds  of 
matter.  This  idea  was  teste<l  by  Newton  and 
later  l»y  Bensel,  who  fount!  that  witliin  exjwri- 
mental  limits  g  is  the  same  for  all  forms  and 
kinds  of  matter.  If  g  is  ditrerent  at  diirerent 
places  on  the  earth,  the  fact  will  be  shown  by 
measuring  the  period  of  the  same  pendulum  at 
these  places.  This  was  shown  to  be  the  case 
by  Uuygens. 

The  problem  of  deducting  the  length  of  a  aim- 
pie  p-ndulum  which  should  have  the  same  p*'riod 
as  a  given  comi>ound  pendulum  was  first  solved 
by  Iluygens.  See  Ce.ntbe  or  Ohciixatios  and 
Mechanics. 

If  the  same  pendulum  is  swung  at  various 
positions  on  the  earth's  surface,  its  time  of  vibra- 
tion will  vary  de|>ending  on  the  value  of  g. 
Accordingly  one  of  the  best  methoils  of  deter- 
mining this  quantity  is  to  cause  a  pendulum  to 
swing  at  ditterent  stations  and  carefully  and 
exactly  measure  its  time  of  oscillation.  In  the 
United  States  this  work  is  done  by  the  I'nited 
States  Coast  and  (leodetic  Survey,  and  from  their 
observations  the  value  of  the  ab^ilute  force  of 
gravity  in  the  pendulum  room  of  the  C<mst  and 
(Jeodetic  Survey  at  Washington  has  lH?en  found 
to  be  980.105  on  the  ('.  C.  S.  system.  The  rela- 
tive measure  lietwoen  Paris  and  W'asliington  pive 
g  ■=  1)80.10)1,  and  accordingly,  the  mean  of  these 
two  values,  080.107,  was  a«iopte<l. 

The  pendulums  used 
in  the  I'nited  States 
Coast  arid  (^eo<letic 
Survey  for  gravity  ilo- 
terminatif)iis  s  w  i  n  g 
with  a  jH'rijsl  of  one- 
hulf  s4>cond  in  a  case 
from  which  the  air 
B  I  has  iM-en  exhausted. 
^iOr  The  stem  is  Hat  and 
carries  a  lenticular 
V  bob,  the  pendulum 
I  being  supported  on 
I  agate  (tear ing-«.  A)K>am 
I  of  light  is  thrown  into 
I  the  pendulum  receiver 
every  secfind,  and  when 
the  pendulum  is  ver- 
tical it  is  rcMot'tcd  in- 
to a  teleHco|>e  through 
the  <'oinciden»'e  of  two 
slits.  A  carefully  rated 
chronometer  forms  a 
part  of  the  ap|Hiratus 
an«l  «'nables  the  ob- 
server to  determine 
with  great  accuracy 
the  time  of  vibration 
of  the  pentluliiii).  Tlie 
inr.triinicnts  of  the 
Survey  are  extremely  portable,  and  the  ol»-<«'rvers 
travel  from  station  to  station  making  obsen'a- 
tions. 

This  variation  in  time  of  oscillation  is  shown 
below  in  figures  from  three  stations  in  North 
America,  with  considerable  difTerence  in  their 
latitude.  A  pendulum  whose  period  of  vibration 
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in  Washington  was  .5008383  second  had  a 
period  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  of  .5Ull3l!0  second 
and  at  L'manak,  Greenland,  of  .5U02U32  second. 

Another  application  of  the  iK-ndulum  due  to 
Foucault  is  to  show  the  rotation  uf  the  earth. 
Using  a  long  pendulum  with  a  heavy  weight,  he 
found  that  the  plane  of  oscilhition  would  shift 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  motion  of  the  sun, 
or  op|)osite  to  the  rotation  of  tiic  earth.  Were 
the  [)endulum  to  vibrate  at  the  {M)le.  it  would 
continue  in  the  same  plane  wliile  the  earth  ro- 
tatc<l,  the  path  of  the  pendulum  appearing  to 
make  one  complete  revolution  in  twenty  four 
hours.  At  the  equator,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
will  be  no  rotation  of  the  plane  of  vibration. 

In  onler  to  determine  the  length  of  a  secfmds 
pendulum  at  any  parti<>ular  place,  the  metho<l  de- 
vised by  Captain  Kater  of  using  a  reversible 
pendulum  is  employed.  Here  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation and  the  centre  of  suspension  are  inter- 
chang(>able  and  tlie  ap{)aratus  will  be  eijuivali  nt 
to  a  simple  |M>ndulum,  whose  length  is  tlie  dis- 
tance lM<tween  them.  In  practice  these  two  points 
are  fornuHl  by  knife  edges,  which  can  be  moved 
with  resj>ect  to  each  other  along  a  rod  so  lluit 
the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  will  be  h\n- 
chronous  irrespective  of  the  knife  edge  by  which 
it  is  supported. 

CoMi'E.NSATioN  PEXorLfM.  As  the  length  of 
a  rod  or  bar  of  any  material  depemls  on  its  tcm- 
I>erature  (see  IIkat),  a  clock  with  an  ordinary 
)>endulum  goes  faster  in  cold  and  .slower  in  hot 
weather.  In  the  method  of  corre<'tion  usually 
employed,  and  calle<l  comjH-nsation,  advant:ige 
is  taken  <»f  the  fact  that  different  substances  have 
different  coefficients  of  linear  expansion;  so  that 
if  tlie  bob  of  the  pendulum  is  so  suspended  as  to 
be  raised  by  the  expansion  of  ^ 
one  sub-^taiuf.  ami  dt-pressed 
by  the  expauf^ion  of  another, 
the  lengths  of  the  effective 
portions  of  these  substances 
may  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
raising  and  (lepression.  taking 

[I  lace  simultaneously,  may 
eave  the  position  of  the  bob 
unaffected.  There  are  two 
conmion  methods  of  elTecling 
this,  differing  a  little  in  con- 
struction, but  ultimately  de- 
p>ending  on  the  same  principle. 
Of  these,  the  mcrcurinl  pendu- 
lum is  the  more  easily  <le- 
Si^rilied.  The  ro«l  .\C  and  the 
framework  CB  are  of  steel. 
In-<ide  the  framework  is 
placed  a  cylindrical  glass  jar, 
nearly  full  of  mercury,  which 
can  l)e  raised  or  <lepre«sed  by 
turning  a  screw.  With  an 
increase  of  temjM'ratiire.  the 
steel  portion  .\C  is  lengthened 
by  an  amount  proportioned  to 
its  length,  its  cfM-flicient  of 
linear  dilatation,  and  the  change  of  temperature, 
conjointly  ami  thus  the  jar  of  mercury  is  re- 
moved from  the  axis  of  suspension.  But  neglect- 
ing the  expansion  of  the  glass,  which  is  very 
small,  the  nicrcnrv  ri-^es  in  the  jar  by  an  amout 
proportional  tt>  its  bulk,  it-*  c«M-fri<  iciit  of  «  ul 
expan><ion.  and  the  change  of  temperatiir 
jointly.    Now,  by  increasing  or  diminishi 
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quantity  of  mercury,  it  is  obvious  that  we  may 
8o  adjust  the  instrument  that  the  length  of  the 
(H|uivulent  simple  pendulum  shall  be  unaltered  by 
the  change  of  temperature,  whatever  be  ita 
amount,  so  long  as  it  is  not  great  enough  to 
change  sensibly  the  eoetlieienUi  of  dilatation  of 
the  two  metals. 

The  construction  of  the  gridiron  pendulum 
will  be  easily  understood  from  the  cut.  The  shad- 
ed bars  are  steel;  the  second  and  fourth  ones 
are  /inc.  or  some  substance  whose  coefficient  of 
linear  expansion  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  steel.  It  is  obvious  from  the  figure  that 
the  horizontal  bars  are  merely  con- 
P  nectors,  and  that  their  expansion 

^  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vibra- 

•^"^  tion  of  the  pendulum,  so  they  may 
be  made  of  any  substance.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature lowers  the  bob  by  expand- 
ing the  steel  rods,  whose  effective 
length  consists  of  the  sum  of  the 
lengths  of  one  of  the  outer  rods 
and  the  steel  bar  to  which  the  bob 
is  attached :  while  it  raises  the  bob 
l)y  expanding  the  zinc  bars,  whose 
elFective  length  is  that  of  one  of 
them  only,  the  other,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  outside  steel  rods,  being 
added  to  the  instrument  for  the 
sake  of  symmetry,  strength,  and 
stifTness    only.     If    the  effective 

M lengths  of  steel  and  brass  be  in- 
versely as  their  respective  expan- 
sion coefTicienis,  the  position  of  the 
bob  is  unalteretl  by  temperature; 
and  therefore  the  pendulum  will 
always  vibrate  in  the  same  period. 
This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the 
weight  of  the  framework  may  be 
neglectiHi  in  c-omparison  with  that 
of  the  bob;  if  this  weight  must  be 
taken  into  account,  the  requisite 
a<Ijustments,  though  possible,  are 
greatly  more  comj)lex,  and  can  only 
be  alluded  to  here.  Practically,  it  is  found  that  n 
strip  of  dry  fir-w<KKl,  carefully  varnished  to  pre- 
vent the  absorption  of  moisture,  and  consequent 
hygronictric  alterations  of  its  length,  is  very  little 
affected  by  change  of  temperature ;  an<l  in  many 
excellent  clocks  this  is  used  as  a  very  effective 
8ul>-titute  for  the  niorc  elaborate  forms  just  de- 
scriU-d.  In  astronomical  clocks,  though  they  are 
kept  at  a  temjx-rature  as  nearly  constant  as  pos- 
sible, the  com{>ensation  of  the  pendulum  is  a 
matter  of  delicacy. 

PENEL'OPE  (Tjit..  from  Gk.  Uvf*\irii,  Pc- 
mc/o/hI  Uriyt\6Tfia,  l*>nt  Uij>ria) .  In  (Ireek  legend, 
a  daughter  of  Icarios  «»f  Spnrta  and  FeriboEa,  and 
wife  of  tldy-'seus.  .\ccording  to  the  Homeric 
story.  Odysseus  was  soon  called  to  the  Trojan 
War,  leaving  his  wife  with  their  infant  8on 
Teleinnchus  at  Ithaca.  When  Troy  had  fallen 
and  years  passed  without  his  return,  numerous 
suitors  gjifhcred  at  his  palace,  whom  the  youth- 
ful Telcmachus  could  not  dispossess,  though  they 
devoured  and  wasted  his  father's  goods,  while 
inifM»rf  lining  Peiielnpe  to  choose  a  husband.  For 
Rome  time  she  put  them  otT  under  the  plea  that 
slie  tiiii-t  flr>t  finish  the  shroud  she  was  weaving 
for  old  Laertes,  father  of  (>«lys-*eus.  To  protract 
the  time,  she  unraveled  at  night  what  she  wove 
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by  day.  Betrayed  by  a  maid,  she  was  comp«llfd 
to  finish  the  work,  and  the  suitors  were  prepar- 
ing to  force  a  decision,  when  (J<lysseus  relumeil, 
and  slew  them.  Later  epics  told  how  C)d_VN>*>»w 
waa  subsequently  sluin  in  ignorance  by  IVle- 
gonus,  his  son  by  Circe,  and  how  after  his  death 
Teleniachus,  Telegouus,  and  I'enelope  journeyed 
to  Circe's  island,  where  Telcmachus  wedded  Cirif, 
and  Telegonus  Penelo|»e.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  connecting  both  Ody.sseus  and  Penelope 
with  Arcadia,  as  local  divinities.  At  Mantinea 
the  grave  of  Penelope  was  shown,  and  in  Arca- 
dian legends  she  is  a  nymph,  who  became  bv 
Hermes  (or  in  another  version  by  all  the  suitors) 
the  mother  of  Pan.  The  later  writers  cndeavurrd 
to  account  for  her  grave  by  saying  that  when 
Odysseus  learned  of  her  infidelity,  he  dismisM-d 
her,  whereupon  she  wandertNl  to  I^cvdcmoa, 
and  then  to  Mantinea,  where  she  died. 

PENEPLAIN.    See  Plain. 

FENETBATION  OF  A  PBOJECTILE.  Se« 

Ballistics. 

PEN'FIELD,  EowARD  (ISdft— ).  An  Ameri- 
can artist,  born  in  New  York  City.  He  studied 
at  the  Art  Students'  League  in  New  York  City, 
and  afterwards  in  Holland  and  Kngland.  He  wa« 
associated  with  the  Harpers  Publishing  Company 
from  1891  until  1901,  and  desigiml  several  t»ost- 
ers,  magazine  covers,  and  calendars  for  tbeni. 
He  waa  one  of  the  first  in  America  to  make  poster 
designs  in  color,  and  showed  himself  to  be  an 
artist  of  originality  and  unusual  force,  espe- 
cially in  drawings  of  small  size.  His  other  work* 
include  decorations  in  I^ndolph  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

PENFIELD,  Samuel  Lewis  (1S56  — ).  Ad 
American  mineralogist,  born  at  Catskill,  X.  V. 
He  graduated  in  1877  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
mineralogy  there,  Penfiela  was  elected  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  publications 
include:  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  B/oif- 
/'i;»t'  Analgaia  (1898),  and  contributions  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Ncicncc  and  Art  on  crystal- 
lography and  mineralogy. 

PENPIELD,  Smith  Newell  (1837—).  An 
American  organist  and  coui|>oser.  He  was  bom 
in  OfK-rlin,  Ohio,  and  graduated  from  (^Tlin 
(^ollcge,  .After  teaching  music  for  several  yean 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  he  studied  in  I>cipzig  under 
Moscheles,  Reinccke,  and  Plaidy,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  America  lived  for  some  time  in  Savan- 
nah, (Ja.,  then  in  BrookhTi,  N.  Y..  where  he  wa* 
for  two  years  organist  of  the  Church  of  the  Pil- 
grims, and  in  New  York,  where  he  held  like  posi- 
tions in  Saint  George's,  Saint  Mark's,  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,  and  the  Scotch  Presb\-terian 
Church.  In  Savannah  he  founded  the  Mozart 
Club  and  a  Conser>'atory  of  Music,  and  in  Brook- 
lyn the  Arion  Conser\'atory.  Among  Penfleld's 
many  compositions  are  services  of  the  Episcopal 
canticles,  a  cantata  entitled  The  Kightemtk 
I'satm,  as  well  as  marches,  choruses,  glees,  and 
solos. 

PENOE.  A  municipality  of  Surrey.  England, 
and  n  residential  suburb  of  London.  e«*ven  mile* 
southea.st  of  Saint  Paul's.  Population.  1S91. 
20.400;  1901,  22.4«)0. 

PENGUIN  (possibly  from  Welsh  pen  girm, 
white  head,  applied  to  the  auk  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  penguin,  or  perhaps  from  a  oatire 
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Fout^h  American  naino ) .  One  of  the  Antarctic  sea- 
Litids  ot  the  latiiiiy  bpheniscido;,  representing  tbe 
larger  group  fcjpheniiHii.  They  have  sliurl  NMngH, 
quite  unfit  for  flight,  but  coverad  witk  short  rigid 
seaJe-Kke  fwthera,  snd  mueh  like  the  flippen  of 
turtles.  T!k'  1<  ;;>  an-  very  sliurt,  ami  arc  i)lacoti 
very  far  back,  >u  that  on  luiul  pen^uiita  rest  oa 
the  taraus,  whit  li  i  s  widened  like  the  sole  of  the 
foot  of  a  quadruped,  and  they  thus  maintain  a* 
perfectly  erect  po<<tnTi>.  Their  hones,  unlike  tiioee 
(if  Iiird."  in  ^ji'iu  tal.  arv  liartl.  coinpar-t,  anil  heavy, 
and  have  no  uir  ciiviliea ;  tho:**?  of  the  extreinitio.-i 
contain  an  oily  marrow.  The  body  of  an  el- 
iipticai  form; 'the  neck  of  moderate  length;  tbe 
head  small;  the  bill  moderately  long,  straight, 
more  or  less  comprrfistd ;  the  tail  very  short. 
They  are  among  itie  most  aquatic  birds,  and 
spend  little  more  time  on  shore  than  is  necessary 
for  sleeping  and  reproduction.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  all  the  small  life  of  the  aea«  ^feh  they 
ratch  by  swimming  and  diving  often  to  very  prcat 
d«plh^.  The  \\iM<rs  are  modified  internally  as 
well  as  (>\ternally  to  make  tlu-ni  etrei'li\f  aitU  in 
this  work,  and  arc  uned  not  together  like  oars,  as 
other  birds  swim  under  water,  but  alternately 
and  with  a  twisting  motion,  so  that  no  part  of  tliu 
result  of  the  efTort  is  neutralized  and  continuous 
and  \ery  rapid  progress  is  made  uitlmul  the  aid 
of  the  feet,  which  merely  serve  as  rudders. 
Underneath  their  skin  is  a  layer  of  blubber-like 
£st»  which  assists  them  to  withstand  the  icy  air 
and  water  of  their  habitat.  They  go  ahottt  in 
swimming  Selii  <il>.'  and  gather  at  their  bleeding 
grounds  in  enonnouts  flnck<<. 

About  fifteen  species  are  known,  mainly  in  high 
southern  latitudes,  although  some  species  strag- 
gle as  far  north  as  Pern  end  Brazil,  New  Zealand, 
an<l  the  fajie  of  Cnotl  TTouc  It  i^^  \ii>rin  the  isl- 
ands about  t'a|H;  iluru  and  in  the  Antarctic  Sea 
that  they  abound  and  breed  in  the  greatest  num- 
bers. S^me  gather  stones,  bits  of  stick,  grass, 
etc.,  into  a  sort  of  a  nest:  others  make  no  nest 
whatever;  while  the  kin^r  penpnin,  and  jvrhaps 
some  others,  ineuliale  the  ej;^  as  do  their  Aretic 
analogues,  the  anks,  by  holding  it  betwe«-n  their 
thighs,  resting  upon  the  top  of  their  feet,  the 
male  and  female  relieving  each  other  at  intervals, 
A  single  egg  only  is  laid,  but  it  is  tended  and 
piarded  with  great  care;  and  the  mother  penguin 
IS  said  to  keep  her  young  one  with  her  for  a 
twelvemonth. 

The  king  penguins  (Aptenodytes)  are  among 
the  largest.  They  stand  three  U'et  high,  and  are 
grayish  blue  with  black  heads,  white  breasts,  and 
oranue  or  yelhi\\  throats.  Tlu-y  <>\i-t  in  enlonies 
of  many  thousands.  The  'jackass-penguins' 
(Spbeniseus)  are  medium-sised  or  small  species 
with  a  stout  bill.  They  receive  their  popular 
name  from  their  cry.  The  rock-hoppers  or  ma- 
caronis (Eudyptes)*  are  notable  for  being  curi- 
ously <'rest4Ml  witli  OTirly  yellow  ]dniiie<  on  rarh 
aide  of  the  head.  The  smallest  l^iKiwn  spfieie-^ 
of  penguin  is  E^idyptiia  miiurr  of  AuNtralia  and 
New  Zenlnnd.  \\  liieh  l«  only  a!>orit  n  foot  lonor.  In 
the  Koeene  rock^  of  Xi-\v  Ztahmd  fossil  icnhiiin 
of  a  ^'iant  peu^uiii   (Pukitrudi^ptcii  antareliL-us^ 

have  been  fottno,  indicating  a  bird  six  or  seven 
feet  high. 

Conrolt?  Newtan,  Dictionary  of  Bird*  (New 

York.  lS!):n  ;  Stejnever.  Stmui'inl  \,ilur>tl  //rs- 
tort/,  vol.  iv.  (]?ostoM.  l'>'i.~»):  r.iiller.  Hirl^  of 
Jfetr  Zrtilnnd  ('2d  ed..  T-oTidoTi,  Is^SJi  ;  n;ir\\iti  1 

Vaturnlist'a  Voyope  (New  Vork,  18iiU) ;  Moseiy, 
Vol.  5in.-47. 


The  Naturalist  in  tin:  Clinllrti'jrr  (London, 
1879) ;  and  the  writings  of  Antarctic  navigators. 
Bee  Plate  of  Auius,  AuATMiea,  nc. 

PEKHALLOW,  pPn  h.M'lA,  fiAMi  KL  (10C5- 
ll'iQ),  An  American  euionisi  and  hi^itorian, 
bom  at  Saint  Mabon,  Cornwall,  Kngland.  He 
came  to  Massachusetts  with  thie  Kev.  Charles 
Morton,  his  teacher,  in  1686;  lived  for  a  time  at 
Charlestown,  3fas-^.,  nnd  then  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, N,  H.,  where  by  marriage  and  business 
successes  he  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
was  successively  made  a  magistrate,  a  member  of 
the  council,  recorder  of  deeds,  and  jtutioe  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (1711).  of  which 
court  he  was  Chief  Justice  from  1717  until  his 
deatli.  He  was  also  for  seveial  years  treasunr 
of  the  colony.  He  is  remembered  as  the  author  of 
a  TJifttory  of  the  Wort  of  Jfetc  England  icith  th0 
Eaatern  Indians,  or  a  Xarrative  of  Their  PerfUty 
and  Cruelty  (172(5;  reprinte<l  in  the  Collections 
of  the  New  Haven  Historical  Society  in  lSi!4,  and 
separately  at  Cincinnati  in  1859),  which  covers 
the  periiM  from  1703  to  1720,  is  the  chief  con- 
temponUT  authori^  in  Sngiish  on  Queen  Anne's 
War,  and  the  so-called  LovewelFa  War,  and  has 
been  of  ;:reat  value  to  historians. 

PEirZNSULAB  CAlCPAiaV.  The  name 
given  to  the  campaign  of  General  McClellan,  at 

the  head  of  the  Federal  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
uyuin.st  Ivichniond,  \'a.,  in  April -duly.  IHCi^,  dur- 
ing the  Civil  W  ar.  The  eaniiiaif^'ii  was  so  named 
because  of  Met  ieilan's  attempt  to  reach  the  Con- 
federate capital  by  way  of  the  peninsula  formed 
by  the  York  and  the  James  rivers.  For  details 
see  McClellan,  0.  B. ;  Civil  War  ix  Amebica; 
YouKTouN;  VViLi.iAMsiii  H(i ;  SE^^^x  Pines; 
Uai.nes's  Muj.j  Seven  Days'  Battlbb;  Hal- 
▼nN  Hnx. 

FENINSTTLAB    STATE.     Ftozidn.  Sm 

5^^\TE8,  POPVLAB  NaUES  OF. 

rmnnnTIiAB  WAB^  Tbb.    The  struggle 

carried  on  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  froui  1.S07 
to  1814  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  and  tlie 
English  on  the  other.  After  the  Treaty  of  Til- 
sit II  apideon  resdh  t  tl  to  seize  Portugal  in  order 
more  p<-rfi-<  tly  to  enforce  his  Continental  System 
(q.v.>  against  Kngland.  With  the  connivance 
of  Spain,  a  Freneii  army  under  Junot  invaded 
Portugal  and  occupied  Lisbon  on  November  30, 

1807.  The  night  of  the  royal  funily  to  Brazil 
left  the  Portqgnese  for  the  moment  leaderless, 
but  the  'English  soon  came  to  their  assistance  and, 
under  tlie  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Welleslcy. 
aft*rwiirdji  IJuke  of  Wellington,  defeated  .Junot 
at  Vinieiro  on  August  21,  1808,  and  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Cintra,  nine  days  later,  forced  him  to 
evacuate  Portugal  In  the  meanwhile  the  family 
affairs  of  Spanish  royalty  gave  Najioleon  a  pre- 
text ffir  inteif<rin*x  in  Sjiain.  Aiinies  under  the 
direetion  of  Murat  <)erupie<|  the  eoimtry  and  on 
June  6,  1^08,  Joseph  iionaparte  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Spain.  (See  Chakles  TV.;  Ferdirattd 
VII.  i  One  of  the  divisinns  of  the  FretK'h  army 
of  oiTUpat  ion  was  ttiifiped  i'V  the  Spaniards  and 
forecd  to  >urreTidcr  at  liailrti  (([.v.^i  on  .Tiil>'  'JO, 

1808.  This  disaster  so  startled  Napoleon  thai 
immediately  after  the  Congress  of  Erfurt  he  In 
|MTM>n  utidertcols  a  ca n i p;ni;ii  in  Spain  with  thre' 
l;i  rL;e  armies  and  ()crn[(i('<!   Madrid  nn  Dercinb' 
t.  1S(H.    Hjs  ririnx'  \^ms  luii'<i  awnv  fr'uii  ^Ta<.■ 
by  au  l:;nglish  army  under  Sir  Juhii  Movie^ 
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of  Louis  XrV.  After  studj'ing  law  a  short  time 
at  l^inooln's  Inn,  he  was  wnt  hy  his  father  to 
Irolanti  to  UK)k  after  his  estates  in  the  County  of 
Cork.  In  the  city  of  Cork,  however,  he  fell  in 
vith  Tliomas  Lee,  and  for  attending  a  Quaker 
meeting  was,  along  with  some  others,  imprisoned 
by  the  Mayor,  though  he  was  promptly  released. 
He  now  beeame  a  minister,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  he  and  his  father  again  quarreled,  be- 
cause his  'conseience'  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
off  his  hat  to  anybody — not  even  to  the  King,  the 
Duke  of  York,  or  the  Admiral  himself.  Penn 
was  for  a  second  time  turned  out  of  doors  by  his 
father,  but  his  mother  smoothed  matters  so  far 
that  he  was  allowed  to  return  home,  and  the  Ad- 
miral even  exertetl  his  influence  with  the  Got- 
emment  to  wink  at  his  son's  attendance  at  the 
illegal  conventicles  of  the  Quakers,  which  noth- 
ing could  induce  him  to  give  up.  Meantime  he 
was  engaged  in  preaching  and  writing  tract?  on 
various  religious  subjects.  In  1008,  however,  he 
was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  whore  he  was  con- 
fined for  eight  months  on  account  of  a  puldication 
entitled  The  Sand)/  Foundation  Shaken,  in  which 
he  attacked  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  the  Trinity. 
While  in  prison  he  wrote  the  most  famous  and 
most  popular  of  his  books,  IN'o  Cross,  .Yo  Croim, 
and  Innocmcy  With  Her  Open  Face,  a  vindica- 
tion of  himself  which  contributed  to  his  libera- 
tion through  the  interfen'nee  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  September,  1070,  Admiral  Penn  died, 
leaving  his  son  an  estate  of  £1500  a  year,  to- 
gether with  claims  upon  the  Government  for 
£10.000.  In  1071  he  was  again  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  preaching  in  violation  of  the  Conven- 
ticle Act,  and,  as  he  would  take  no  oath  at  his 
trial,  he  was  sent  to  Newgate  for  six  months.  Here 
he  wrote  four  treatises,  one  of  which,  entitle<l  The 
Great  Cause  of  the  Liberty  of  Conscience,  is  an 
admirable  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  toleration. 
After  regaining  his  liberty  he.  together  with  Fox 
and  Barclay,  visited  Holland  and  Germany  for 
the  advancement  of  Quaker  interests.  The 
Countess  Palatine  Elizabeth,  the  granddaughter 
of  James  L,  showed  him  particular  favor.  On  his 
return  he  again  engaged  in  preaching  and  writing 
on  religious  topics,  but  eircumstanws  soon  turned 
his  attention  to  the  New  World.  In  1070  Penn 
and  several  associates  foimded  a  Quaker  colony 
in  West  Jersey,  which  had  come  into  their  pos- 
session by  purchase.  In  1081  Penn  obtained 
from  the"  Crown,  in  lieu  of  a  debt  of  £10,000 
due  from  the  King  to  his  father,  a  grant  of  the 
territory  now  forming  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. By  a  royal  charter  he  was  made  full  pro- 
prietor of  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
great  desire  was  to  establish  a  home  for  his  co- 
religionists in  America,  where  they  might  preach 
an<l  practice  their  convictions  in  unmolested 
peace.  In  the  same  year  he  sent  out  a  governor 
to  take  possession  of  the  province,  and  in  the 
following  year,  1082,  with  several  friends,  sailed 
for  the  lielaware,  arriving  in  Octol)er.  After 
taking  formal  possession  he  laid  out  a  site  for 
his  new  capital,  which  he  named  Philadelphia. 
Some  time  during  the  following  year  he  had  his 
famous  interA-iew  with  the  Indians  under  the 
great  Klni  at  Shakumaxon  (now  Kensington) 
and  concluiled  a  treatv  of  lasting  friendship  with 
them.  Penn's  colony  in  its  infancy  escaped  the 
horrors  of  Indian  warfare  which  iK'fell  some  of 
the  other  American  settlements,  and  under  the 
wise  and  liberal  government  of  its  founder  made 


immense  progress  during  the  ne.xt  few  years.  Mot 
only  Quakers,  but  |x-rsccuted  meniU'"r»  of  other 
religious  sects,  sought  refuge  in  his  new  culony, 
where,  from  the  first,  the  principle  of  tolerjtion 
was  establishetl  by  law.    Having  called  the  rol- 
onists  together,  he  gave  the  colony  a  constitution 
in  twenty-four  articles.    Almost  from  ihc  U-j:in- 
ning  Delaware,  which  was  secure<l  by  a  prtnl 
from  the  Duke  of  York,  forme<l  p»irt  of  the  IVnn- 
sylvania  colony.   In  1082  Penn  and  other  Quaker* 
bought  East  Jersey.    Neither  West  Jer^-y  nor 
East  Jersey,  however,  remained  permanently  in 
the  possession  of  the  Quakers,  the  whole  reVion 
being  surrenderee!  to  the  Crown  in  1702.  Towanl 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  in  1084,  Penn 
returned  to  England  to  exert  himself  in  favor  of 
his  persecuted  brethren  at  home,  leaving  behind  a 
prosperous  colony  of  7000  inhabitants.   His  inllu 
cnce  with  James  11. — an  old  friend  of  his  father- 
was  so  great  that  his  exertions  in  favor  of  the 
Quakers  secured  in  1680  a  proclamation  by  which 
ail  persons  imprisoned  on  account  of  their  re 
ligious  oiiinions  were  relcas«><l,  and  mon-  than 
1200  Quakers  were  set  free.    In  the  April  follow- 
ing, largely  as  a  result  of  the  same  intiuener, 
James  issued  an  edict  for  the  repeal  of  all  reli- 
gious test«  and  penalties,  but  the  mass  of  non- 
conformists distrusted  his  sincerity,  and  refuW 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.    After  the  ac«'s»ion  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  William  III..  Penn  was 
twice  accu.sed  of  treason  as  a  result  of  his  rela- 
tions with  the  exiled  monarch,  but  was  acquitteiL 
In  ICDO  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspir- 
acy, but  was  again  acquitted  for  lack  of  evidence. 
Nevertheless  in  the  following  year  the  char^  vat 
renewed,  and  for  a  time  he  was  deprived  of  the 
governn)ent  of  Pennsylvania.  Nothing  further  ap 
pears  to  have  been  done  for  some  time,  but  at 
last,  through  the  kindly  oflices  of  his  friends, 
Locke,  Tillotson,  and  others,  the  matter  wu 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  he  was  finally  and 
honorably  acquitted  November,  HJ03.  and  n'^torwi 
to  the  government  of  his  province.    In  li»l»'.»  be 
paid  a  second  visit  to  the  New  World,  and  found 
Pennsylvania  in  a  prosperous  condition.   His  star, 
which  lasted  two  years,  was  marked  by  many 
useful  measures,  and  by  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  both  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  ncjrT<<»- 
Penn  departed  for  England  toward  the  end  of 
I70I,  leaving  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  a 
Quaker  agent  named  Ford,  by  whose  dishonestT 
he  was  virtually  ruined.    When  the  agent  died, 
he  left  to  his  widow  and  son  false  claims  apiinst 
his    principal,   and   these   were   so  nithle*»ly 
pressed  that  Penn  allowed  himself  to  be  thrown 
into  Fleet  Prison  in  1708  to  avoid  extortion.  Hi» 
friends  aftenvards  procured  his  release,  but  not 
until  his  health  had  been  fatally  impaired.  I.*teT 
he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  in  this  condi- 
tion lingered  until  hia  death  in  1718.    He  ws 
twice  married  and  left  issue  by  both  marriape*. 
The  works  of  Penn  were  published  in  17S2  in  n« 
volumes,  and  again  in  1825  in  three  volumes. 
important  biography  of  Penn  is  that  of  Janner 
(Philadelphia,  1852).    His  Memoin.  in  two  vol- 
umes, were  edited  by  Clarkson    ( Philatlelphia, 
181.3).     A   biography   refuting   charges  maJ* 
against  him  bv  Lord  Macaulay  was  written  by 
Dixon  (new  e<'l..  Philadelphia,' 1856) .    A  small 

ropular  biography  is  that  by  Hodges  (Boston, 
!>01).    Consult  also  Fisher,  The  True 
Penn  (Philadelphia). 
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PEN^ACOOK  (nut  place,  or  crooked  place). 
A  ooofederacj  of  Algoiiaatan  tribea  formerly  oc- 
eapjiog  the  Merrimae  River  baain  and  adjacent 

region  in  New  Hnnipshiro,  Mas^aachuiietti^,  and 
Routhcm  Maine.  They  oecupkd  a  middle  ground 
between  the  Southern  New  England  tribes,  with 
whom  the  English  had  dealiqgi  and  the  Abuaki 
and  others  of  the  north,  who  were  under  French 
infliunoo.  Their  enHy  treaties  were  with  the 
Engliah,  but  tlit'ir  later  alliances  were  with  the 
French.  The  capital  of  the  confederacy  and 
the  residence  of  the  head  chief,  Passaconaway, 
was  at  Anioskeag,  the  present  Manchester,  New 
Hampflhire.  Wamesit  village,  with  Pnwtucket 
Falls,  was  tiie  ^rt-at  rendezvous  duriiij:  tlic  fishing 
season.  When  first  known  to  the  English  they 
were  estimnted  at  3000,  which  was  probably  below 
their  n-al  iiiimt)cr,  under  the  rule  of  the  noted 
chief  and  medicine  man,  Paasaoonaway.  He  was 
friendly  to  the  whites  and  fuTlted  the  English  to 
settle  u|>oii  ttic  ^Terrin^ac.  Before  his  death,  altout 
ItiOO,  he  saw  almost  his  whole  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  whites  and  was  himself  wliged  to 
petition  for  enough  ground  to  live  upon.  In  the 
meantime  his  people  had  been  reduced  by  small* 

fiox  and  other  introduced  rliscns*'^  to  at>mit  1200. 
)n  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  War  in  U57;>.  one 
or  two  of  tilt-  Pennacook  bands  joined  tli<>  hostile 
Indiana,  but  tbe  greater  portion,  under  Wanalan* 
est,  the  son  of  Paaaaconaway,  remained  on  friend- 
ly terms  with  the  English  until,  angere<i  by  the 
treacherous  seizure  of  a  number  of  their  people, 
they  abamlorifd  tlicir  country  jiml  lied,  part  t<i  thi- 
French. in  i'anada.  oth<  is  to  the  Mohican  on  the 
Hudson.  Those  who  rcinoviMi  to  Canada  were 
finally  settled  at  Saint  Francis  <q.v.)*  Quebee 
ProYince. 

PENNA1I1TB.TASXBS  WAB.  See  Wyo- 
ming Vaixey. 

PENNANT  (variant  of  pennon,  with  excres- 
cent t,  p08.«iih]y  a-s<n  iatcd  by  popular  etymology 
with  pendant,  from  OF.,  Fr.  peanoN,  aort  of  flag, 
augmentative  of  OP.  penne,  from  Lat.  penna, 
feather,  winpK  A  narrow  flag  or  streamer  taper- 
ing from  the  "hoist"  to  the  "fly"  or  tip.  In  the 
signal  codes  pennants  are  two  to  five  times  as 
long  as  they  are  wide.  The  old  commodores' 
'broad  pennant'  was  a  Vwallow-taiP  flag.  The 
pennant  nf  the  'snninr  nlTin'r  piesent'  i-^  hliir  ni^  l 
nearly  equilateral.  The  narrow  pennant  win  i,.- 
all  Tesseis  commissioned  in  tbe  Covrrnn'i  m  i 
Tice  is  carried  at  the  main  and  signiliea  that  she 
is  of  a  publifl  eharaeter.  See  Colored  Plates  of 
Flags  of  the  UiOTED  6tat»,  and  Sigraia, 

Ma  BINE. 

PBWABT^  THOMAfl  (l7Se-M).   A  British 

naturalist,  born  at  Downing,  near  Holj-wcll.  in 
I'lintshiro.  and  rducilcd  at  <.,>iip('n\  ( '>)lic;,'c.  Ox- 
ford. In  IT")!  ho  visiie<l  Inland,  and  about  this 
time  began  tboae  tours  of  tbe  British  islands, 
the  published  accounts  of  which  contributcnl 

;;rratly  to  iiis  rejiutat  ion.    Tii  ITtil  ix'  1h';.»;ui  h')^ 
Urilish   Zo<il<)f/>f,   tin-   first   part   of  wliicli 
jnihlinhcd  five  years  later.     Tlii^  work  nnd  iii^ 
Hittory  of  Quadrupc49  (1781)  were  long  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  actentists.   Among  his 

other  writitiiTs  iir«':  Tour  in  Srollfnti!  (1771): 
Tniirs  in  Wohft  (ISIO):  .lrr/<r  Znnh^'ni  (17«J- 
B7)  :  nnd  Outlines  of  thr  (H<,h'-  (  1 7'i>*l  sOOi . 
Consult :  The  Literary  Life  of  the  Late  fhomat 
Pennant,  Esq.,  By  Himself  (London,  1799) ; 
PlukiiM,  Jfemoir,  in  Bhys's  edition  of  tbe  Toun 


in  Wale»  (1883)  ;  and  Jardine,  JfeniO^,  ill  'TbiS 
Naturalists'  Libraiy,"  vol.  xv. 
PEHHAHT'S  KABTEV.  See  Fisnm 
PENNANT  -  WINOED  NIOHTJAS.  A 
nightjar  (Jfaoro<<ip(eyy9iNMnftoriti«)  of  equatori- 
al Africm,  iir  which  one  of  the  quIU  leatWs  in 
eaeh  w  ing  is  greatly  elonpated  and  has  a  vane  only 
near  the  end.  The  bird  isi  rare  and  little  kuuwu ; 
but  baa  been  observed  in  the  daytime  seated 
upon  the  ground  with  the  two  modified  wing- 
feathers  held  perfectly  erect,  their  feathery  tips 
fluttering  among  the  grass  heads,  from  which  they 
were  .^-larcely   to  be  distinguished.  Compare 

PENN  COLLEGE.  A  coeducational  Friends' 
college  at  Oskuloosa,  Iowa,  founded  in  1873,  and 
coni|)ri>ing  eidlfgiatc  and  preparatory  eourse.s, 
witli  departuieiitis  of  biblical  instruction  and  a 
summer  school.  It  had  in  1902  an  attendance  of 
242  doUegiate  and  124  preparatory  students,  16 
instructors,  and  a  libra^  of  MOO  volumes.  The 
colli  gf  i)ro|)<'rty  wtis  valued  at  $200,000,  and  the 
grounds  and  building.H  at  $150,000.  The  eadow- 
ment  was  |1Q0,0M,  with  an  income  of  $15,000. 

PENNELL^  p<^n'fl.  .Tosrrir  flROO— An 
American  etcher,  ilhiHirat<n-,  and  author,  born  in 
riiiladelphia.  He  wa.s  a  pupil  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Aria  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vaniA  ediool  of  bdustrial  Arts.  He  showed  the 

picturesque  possibilities  of  old  Philadelphia  in  a 
series  of  (  lever  etchings,  and  also  executed  many 
Italian  uud  several  £ngli«ih  .suhjects,  sueli  as  tlie 
"Thames  Embankment,"  and  the  "Nelson  Monu- 
ment." He  is  one  of  the  best  of  American  etdl- 
ers.  His  work  is  clean,  strong,  and  intelligent, 
and  is  characterized  by  sharp  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade.  He  received  honorable  mentions  and 
medals  at  Paris,  IMiiladelphia,  and  Chicago,  and 
a  first  class  g(  1 1  m.'dal  at  the  Paris  Ex^ieition 
of  1900.  Some  of  the  books  which  he  illustrated, 
and  the  text  for  which  usually  was  prepared  by 
his  wife,  Elijiabeth  Robins  Pennell,  include  A 
Vayili  rhiiri/  I'iltfrimape  (1885)  ;  An  Italian  FU- 
ffrimiifjr  (1886);  Our  Sentimental  Journey 
Through  France  and  Italy  (1888) ;  Pen  Drmo' 
ing  and  Pm  Dravehttmen  (188fl>  j  Onr  Journey 
to  thr  Tlthndrs  MSStl)  :  Tn  Gj/ps,/  T..,,ul  flSO.Ti  ; 
ifixlmi  Illii.sinitiitH  (18»6);  The  Illustration  of 
H<,<,h-<  I  iH'Mi  i  :  and  The  Alhambr»  (1896). 

PENNI,  pen'*,  GlAXFEANCESCO.  called  11 
Fattore'  (c.l488-c.l528) .  An  Italian  painter, 
Ixirn  in  Klorenee.  ]]o  was  one  of  tlie  favorite 
pupils  and  a  friend  of  Raphael,  and  with  Giulio 
Romano  was  his  legatee  and  artistic  executor.  He 
painted  from  Rapnael's  designs  in  the  Loggia  of 
the  Famesina,  and  the  Vatican,  completed  the 
"(^oronation  of  the  Virgin"  for  Monteluce.  nnd 
er>pi«>d  the  "TraBsliguratiou"  and  tiie  '  Kntonib- 
ment.''  Brsiiles  these  paintings  he  is  said  to  have 
worked  on  the  cartoons,  and  to  have  executed  the 
"Visitation*  in  the  Madrid  Museum,  and  the 
"Madonna  del  Pa7^-eggio,"  in  tlu'  IWidgi'uater 
Gallery,  after  Kaphaei's  de»ign«.  Hia  original 
work  is  of  little  importance. 

PEN-N'TN^E  ALPS.    See  Ai.es. 

PENNINE  CHAIN.  A  range  of  hill^  i; 
Northern  England.  See  Great  BnrrAnr. 

PENN'SYLVA'NIA  ffnon  +  N'hv'' 

»ylvania,  woodland,  from  Lat.  tilvanM,  *i/!>'-' 
relating  to  a  forest,  from  stiva,  eytwt,  Wf» 
est ;  named  in  honor  of  William  Penn ) .  / 
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Atlantic  State  of  the  United  States,  situated  at 
the  apex  of  tlie  arch  formed  by  the  coast  States 
from  North  Carolina  to  Ne^v  England,  whence  it 
is  popularly  called  the  'Keystone  State.'  It  lies 
between  39°  43'  and  42"  15'  north  latitude,  and 
between  74°  43'  and  80*  31'  west  longitude.  It 
is  Iwundcd  on  the  north  by  New  York  State,  and 
for  about  50  miles  in  the  west  by  I^ke  Erie,  on 
the  east  by  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  on  the 
south  by  a  small  part  of  Delaware  and  by  Marj'- 
land  and  West  Virginia,  and  on  the  west  by  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio.  In  shape  it  forms  a  rectangle. 
The  north  and  south  boundaries  are  straight  lines 
running  along  parallels  157%  miles  apart,  ex- 
cept for  the  small  projection  of  the  nortliwcHtrm 
corner.  The  western  l)oundary  is  a  straight  line 
running  along  the  meridian,  but  the  eastern 
boundarj'  is  formed  by  the  Delaware  River, 
which  forms  two  large  and  regular  zigzag  bends, 
making  the  extreme  length  of  the  State  302 
miles.  The  area  is  45,215  wjuare  miles,  of  which 
44,5)85  square  miles,  or  28,790,400  acnes,  arc  land 
surface.  The  State  ranks  twenty-ninth  in  size 
among  the  United  States. 

TopooRAPHY.  Three  of  the  four  topographical 
W]ts  which  fonn  the  Eastern  United  States  may 
be  recognized  in  this  State,  running  across  its 
territory  from  southwest  to  northeast.  The  At- 
lantic coastal  plain  does  not  come  within  the 
State  limits,  so  that  the  first  of  the  three  Mia 
is  the  Pie<lmont  Plain  (q.v. ),  which  occupies  the 
southeastern  portion  between  the  lower  course  of 
the  Delaware  and  the  Ulue  or  Kittatinny  Moun- 
tain range.  It  has  a  width  of  about  60  miles, 
and  ascends  by  gentle  undulations  from  sen-level 
at  the  Delaware  estuary  to  an  elevation  of  500 
feet  at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  It  is  broken, 
however,  by  several  low  riflges  in  the  southeast, 
and  fortlier  inland  by  the  interrupted  chain  of 
semi-isolated  groups  of  hills  known  as  the  South 
^fountain,  which  farther  north  becomes  the  High- 
lands of  New  .Icrsey  and  Xew  York.  The  second 
l>elt  is  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region.  It 
crosses  the  State  towanl  the  northeastern  corner 
as  a  system  of  more  or  less  parallel  ridges,  to- 
gether from  50  to  80  miles  wide.  Tlie  eastern 
ridge  is  the  Blue  Mountain,  known  farther  north 
and  in  Xew  Jersey  as  the  Kittatinny  Range.  It 
rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  a  uniform  height 
of  a  little  over  1000  feet,  or  al>out  l."»00  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  broken  by  but 
few  river  pips,  notably  that  of  the  Sus<]uehanna 
(which  pierces  the  entire  mnimtain  belt),  and 
the  Delaware  \\"ater  (!np,  on  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  State.  West  of  the  Wue  Mountain 
there  follow.!  a  succession  of  low  ridges  bearing 
various  names.  an«l  intersecte<l  here  and  there 
by  transverse  river  valleys.  Tliey  appear  almost 
like  waves  on  the  wean,  turning  their  steep  faces 
southeastward  ond  sloping  gently  toward  the 
northwest,  and  they  inclose  a  number  of  fertile 
and  |)opulous  valleys.  North  of  the  Susquehanna 
they  pass  in  the  west  into  irrepiilar  masses  which 
merge  with  the  western  plateau,  but  in  the  south- 
ern half  (he  tmdulating  belt  is  sharply  limited 
on  the  west  by  the  high  and  steep  face  of  tlie 
Allegheny  Range.  The  western  h1ojm«  of  the  lat- 
ter falls  gradiially  toward  the  jihiteau.  though 
it  \<*  flanked  by  a  fr'W  minor  ridges,  the  extreme 
western  outliers  of  the  system,  chief  among 
which  is  Laurel  Tlill  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  State.  The  highest,  point  in  the  State  is 
North  Knob,  2GS4  feet  above  the  sea.   The  third 


topographical  region  is  the  broad  Allegheny  Pla- 
teau, covering  the  entire  western  half  of  the 
State.  Its  horizon  has  an  elevation  of  1000  to 
2000  feet,  sloping  gently  to  the  south  and  west. 
But  it  has  been  reduced  by  erosion  to  a  itimpli- 
cated  hill-country,  or  rather  valley-countrj-,  bein<{ 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  river-valleys,  some 
broad  and  open,  others  narrow,  with  alrnipt 
slopes  500  to  800  feet  deep.  Tlie  line  of  lOOfl 
feet  elevation  is  only  two  to  five  miles  from  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  so  that  there  is  here  no  Uke- 
shore  plain. 

IlYDBOGRAPnT.  The  three  chief  river  sjTstemi 
are,  in  the  order  of  their  drainage  areas,  the  Sus- 
quehanna, the  Ohio,  and  the  Delaware.  These  to- 
gether drain  over  UO  per  cent,  of  the  State.  .\n 
insignificant  area  in  the  south  belongs  tu  the 
Potomac  system,  and  in  the  north  to  the  (Jene- 
see,  while  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  i* 
drained  by  short  streams  (lowing  into  I^ke  Erie. 
The  Delaware,  which  is  navigable  for  the  larRt^t 
ships  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  small  steanirr^ 
some  distance  above,  drains  the  eastern  rilupe 
through  its  right  tributaries,  chief  of  which  are 
the  I>ehigh  and  the  Schuylkill.  The  Susquehanni 
traverses  the  State  in  a  largi*  zigzag  from  north 
to  south,  receiving  its  two  main  tributaries,  x\tf 
West  Branch  an<l  the  Juniata,  from  the  west.  It 
is  brood,  but  shallow  and  unnavigable.  The 
western  part  of  the  State  is  drained  by  the  Ohio 
and  its  two  great  headstreams,  the  .Mb-ghony  and 
Munongahela,  l)oth  of  which  are  navigable  (or 
some  distance  above  their  junction  at  Pittsburg. 

Climate.  The  climate  in  the  southea^t«■^l 
|>art  along  the  IX»laware  is  much  warmer,  both 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  than  in  the  western 
upland.  Tlie  mean  temperature  for  January  it 
Philadelphia  is  .32.3"',  and  for  July  76.2'.  The 
corresiK)nding  figures  for  Wilkesbarre.  among  the 
mountains,  are  27°  and  72°;  for  Pittsburg.  31* 
and  75°;  and  for  Erie,  on  the  lake  .shore.  ST' 
and  70°.  The  summer  heat  south  of  the  Blue 
Mountain  has  been  as  high  as  107'.  and  i<  pro- 
longed far  into  autumn.  Northwest  of  the  moun- 
tains the  snow  sometimes  lies  several  feet  deep 
throughout  the  winter,  and  the  temperature  nuiy 
fall  to  28°  below  rxro.  The  average  annual  rain- 
fall for  the  State  is  44.6  inches.  It  is  evenlv  dis- 
tributed Iwtli  as  to  sea.son  and  through  the  larjjrr 
regions  of  the  State,  though  it  may  range  from 
35  to  .50  inches  in  isolated  localities. 

Soil  and  V'egetation.  The  soils  are  on  the 
whole  somewhat  more  fertile  than  those  of  the 
average  Atlantic  State,  there  l>eing  no  Tertiary 
sand  area,  and  comparatively  small  areas  tif 
j)rimnrv  ro<>ks.  The  soil  is  to  a  large  extent  de- 
compost'd  limestone  material,  which  is  a  pood 
grain  soil,  and,  where  least  fertile,  is  well  suited 
for  jmsturage.  Pennsylvania  was  originally  one 
of  the  most  densely  forested  States,  and  there 
are  still  considerable  forest  areas  on  the  western 
plateau.  The  prwhmunating  trees  on  the  low- 
lands are  white  oak.  hickory,  chestnut,  walnut. 
Olid  cherry:  on  the  higher  ground  are  the  whit^ 
pine,  hemlock,  pitch  pine,  maple,  beech,  and  black 
ond  yellow  birch :  ond  on  the  mountain*  «f>ove 
1800  feet  the  black  and  red  spruce,  balsam  fir. 
and  larch  predominate.  On  the  western  nlatean 
the  forests  are  mostly  <b*ciduous.  with  chestnut 
and  oak  abundant,  and  in  the  southwest  the  com- 
mon trees  of  the  State  mingle  with  those  char- 
acteristic of  Kentucky',  such  as  the  honey  lociwt 
and  Kentucky  co(Tee  tree.    The  sugar-maple  is 
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still  one  of  the  most  common  trees  all  over  the 
State. 

For  Fauna  see  this  section  under  United 

STATta. 

CiEULOGY.  The  great  Archeean  belt  which 
forma  tlie  entire  eastern  flank  of  the  Appalachian 
system  from  Alabama  to  Canada  crosses  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  State  in  a  band  about 
50  miles  wide  and  consistiuf?  chiefly  of  gneisses 
with  tracts  of  serpentine.  It  is  exposed  in  two 
sections,  one  ending  in  a  point  near  Trenton,  and 
broadening  southwestward  along  the  Delaware, 
forming  the  hills  near  Philadelphia,  the  other 
running  southwest  from  the  confluence  of  the  Le- 
high River  with  the  Delaware,  and  forming  the 
South  Mountain  chain.  Between  these  two  out- 
crops the  Archtean  l>elt  is  crossed  by  a  band 
of  Triassic  red  sandstone,  which  runs  northeast- 
ward and  extends  across  New  Jersey.  Both  this 
and  the  Archa-an  Mta  are  crossed  by  numerous 
dikes  of  trap-rock.  Against  the  western  flank  of 
the  South  Mountain  rests  the  lowest  stratum  of 
the  great  Paleozoic  series  which  covers  the  entire 
remainder  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  Ohio  and  Upper  Mississippi  Valley.  On  the 
western  plateau  these  strata  lie  nearly  horizontal, 
but  in  the  Appalachian  uplift  they  are  much 
tilted,  folded,  and  broken,  so  that  they  outcrop 
in  narrow  suffessive  bands.  Here  the  hard  sand- 
stone strata  generally  form  the  ridges,  while  the 
softer  limestone  forms  the  valley  floors.  The 
aeries  begins  with  a  narrow  belt  of  Cambrian  run- 
ning along  the  edge  of  the  Archiean  outcrop. 
West  of  this,  between  the  South  and  the  Blue  or 
Kittatinny  Mountains,  the  Kittatinny  Valley 
runs  across  the  State  as  a  belt  of  Lower  Silurian 
limestmie,  from  which  rise  the  Appalachian  ridges 
of  IX'vonian  rocks,  with  some  belts  of  Silurian. 
The  great  Devonian  area  of  southwestern  New 
York  extends  across  the  whole  lengtli  of  the 
Ixjuiidary,  and  is  es|>eciallv  prominent  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  overlaid 
with  Carboniferous  strata,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Triassic  Ijelt  in  the  east,  is  the  most 
recent  formation  in  the  State,  and  covers  the  en- 
tire southwestern  and  west  cent  nil  regions,  with 
isolated  patclies  east  of  the  Sus^pichanna. 

Mineral  Rehources.  In  these  isolated  Car- 
boniferous areas  in  the  Appalachian  valleys  the 
coal  seams  were  subjected  to  metamorphosis  by 
the  folding  and  crushing  action  of  the  older 
strata  during  the  great  upheaval,  and  were 
changed  into  invaluable  beds  of  anthracite,  while 
on  the  western  plateau,  where  the  strata  were  un- 
disturt>ed,  they  remained  in  the  bituminous  form. 
The  underlying  Devonian  sandstone  strata  in  the 
west  are  heavily  charged  with  petroleum  and 
natural  gas.  ■  Iron  is  found  as  brown  hematito  in 
the  Silurian  slates  in  the  region  of  the  l^-high 
River,  and  as  magnetite  in  the  met>imorphic 
rocks,  while  it  is  also  imbedded  with  the  (,"ar- 
boniferous  strata.  Other  minerals  found  are  zinc, 
cobalt,  nickel,  lead,  wjpper,  tin,  chrome  iron,  salt, 
and  soapstone.  White  marble  is  quarried  in  the 
Silurian  limestone  beds,  and  building  stone,  such 
as  the  trap  and  red  sandstone  in  the  east,  is 
abundant. 

Mim.vo.  No  State  in  the  I'nion  compares  with 
Pennsylvania  as  to  mining.  Its  mineral  wealth 
has  been  in  a  large  measure  the  basis  of  its  di- 
versified and  highly  developed  industrial  life.  The 
annual  output  of  coal  alone  exceeds  in  value  the 
total  mineral  product  of  any  other  State,  and 


has  annually,  since  1880,  been  equal  in  amount 
to  that  of  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  other 
States.  Anthracite  has  been  mined  continu- 
ously since  1820.  The  demand  and  the  out- 
put rapidly  increased,  particularly  after  1840, 
when  it  came  into  use  for  smelting  iron  ore.  The 
annual  output  of  anthracite  coal  much  more 
than  doubled  in  both  bulk  and  value  from  18SU  to 
1901.  The  amount  in  sliort  tons  for  1880  was 
28,tf49,8ll;  for  181)0,  4«.4«8.641;  and  for  l!>01, 
07,471.607,  the  value  for  the  year  1901  being 
$112,504,020,  The  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Penn- 
svlvania  yield  almost  the  entire  product  for  the 
I  nited  States,  ami  represent  the  only  high-grade 
anthracite  producing  region  in  the  world.  These 
mining  districts  fall  principally  into  three  sec- 
tions m  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State — the 
Northern  Field,  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna 
valleys,  the  Middle  or  I^high  and  Mahonoy 
Fields,  and  the  Southern  or  S<-huylkill  Field.  The 
bituminous  coal  is  mined  chiefly  in  six  parallel 
valleys  west  of  the  Allegheny  slope,  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  State.  It  was  not  until 
al>out  1875  that  bituminous  coal  began  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  in  iron-smelting,  but  since  then  it 
has  far  exceeded  anthracite  in  annual  tonnage. 
The  tonnage  inereased  from  19,410,171  short  tons 
in  1880  to  82.305.490  in  1901,  the  value  for  the 
latter  year  being  .$81,397,580.  In  1900  there  were 
92,092  employees  engaged  in  coal-mining. 

Pennsylvania  has  always  ranked  first  in  the 
production  of  coke,  usually  yielding  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  for  the  United  States.  The 
yield  increased  from  2,821.384  tons  in  1880  to 
8,.500,245  in  1890  and  to  over  13,000,000  tons  in 
1900.  The  coal  used  requires  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion before  charging  into  the  ovens,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  unwashed  run-of-mine. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  product  of  coke 
is  made  in  the  Connellsville  district. 

The  utilization  of  ]M-truleum  in  the  United 
States  liegan  in  Pennsylvania  in  1859.  The  out- 
put increased  almost  ronstantly  until  1882,  when 
the  yield  was  30.053.500  barrels.  This  figure  was 
not  exceeded  until  1891,  when  the  output  was 
33.009,230  barrels.  The  yield  has  since  fallen 
ofT  over  half,  Iwing  12,625.378  barrels  in  1901, 
valued  at  $15,4.30,609.  Prior  to  about  1885 
Pennsylvania  produced  almost  the  whole  product 
for  the  United  States,  and  up  to  1900  had  pro- 
duced 60  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  for  the 
country.  However,  since  1894  Ohio  has  annually 
outranked  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  also  out- 
ranked by  West  V'irginia  in  1900.  The  first  oil 
pipe  lines  were  laid  in  1805,  and  have  been  ex- 
tendcii  until  they  reach  numerous  distant  f>oints. 
Natural  gas  Iteennie  prominent  as  a  fuel  in 
Pennsylvania  earlier  than  in  other  pis  States, 
and  its  annual  sales  of  gas  excee<l  those  of  any 
other  State.  Gas  came  into  general  use  from 
1880  to  1885,  reaching  its  climax  in  18SS.  in 
which  year  the  sales  amounted  to  $19,282,375. 
As  the  supply  in  certain  regions  lM>eanie  ex- 
hausted, the  receipts  decreased  to  less  than  $0,- 
000,000  in  1895  and  18M0;  but  the  growing  scar- 
city has  resulted  in  a  considerable  rise  in  price, 
and  this  faet  has  largi-ly  Ix^'n  responsible  for  a 
recent  gain  in  receipts,  which  amounte<l  in  1900 
to  $12,088,101. 

Iron-mining  began  early  in  the  colonial  period, 
and  until  18.50  the  local  product  supplied  the 
irorj  furnaces  of  the  State  with  all  the  raw  ma- 
terial required.    And  though  the  greater  part  of 
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the  iron  used  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  canie  frouj  out-nide  regionn — I'specinlly 
the  Lake  Superior  mines — the  output  within  the 
State  has  not  deereased,  and  Pennsylvania  takes 
fourth  rank  anion<r  the  iron-mining  States.  The 
yield  in  1901  amounted  to  nearly  1.040,084  long 
tons.  value«l  at  $1.8!K).10O.  Over  771.000  tons 
were  of  the  magnetite  variety,  for  which  the 
Cornwall  hills,  near  Lebanon,  are  note<l.  llrown 
and  red  hematites  and  a  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonate arc  also  mined. 

Pennsylvania  is  without  a  rival  in  the  stone- 
quarryinj?  industry.  The  values  of  the  product  in 
15)01  for  limestone,  slate,  and  marble.  respe«'tively, 
were  $5,081,387,  *2,5>84,2G4.  and  $I57..')47,  each 
figure  being  larger  than  the  corresponding  one 
for  any  preeetling  year.  The  pro<luction  of  slate 
is  about  two-thirds  that  for  the  whole  country. 
Pennsylvania  also  ranks  first  in  the  amount  of 
limestone  quarried.  About  two-fifths  of  the  lime- 
stone is  used  for  flux,  and  a  somewhat  less 
amount  is  burnetl  into  lime.  The  value  of  the 
granite  for  the  .same  year  was  $31M1.271.  but  from 
year  to  year  the  value  of  the  output  fluctuates 
greatly.  The  value  of  sandsttme  has  recently 
increase<l  enormously.  l>eing  put  in  100 1  (in- 
cluding bluestone)  at  $2.0(».'{.082.  and  giving  the 
State  second  rank.  Penn.sylvania  stands  second 
in  the  value  of  its  elay  prcKlucts  an<l  first  in  the 
output  of  brick,  the  value  of  which  in  11*00  was 
$12.000.H7.'».  The  State  prtKluces  in  value  over 
half  the  total  product  of  Portland  cement  for  the 
United  States.  This  industry  is  rapidly  develop- 
ing, the  value  of  the  product  having  in<'n*ased 
from  3,142,711  in  1808  to  nearly  !f«,:}82,3r>0  in 
1901.  Some  rock  cement  is  also  pnnluceil.  Otlier 
prwlucts  worthy  of  note  are  metallic  paint,  min- 
eral water,  salt,  and  *x'hre. 

AuRirri-TrRK.  Farming  is  carried  on  more  or 
lesa  extensively  in  all  sections,  there  being  many 
arable  and  fertile  valleys,  even  in  the  more 
mountainous  n-gions.  Districts  too  hilly  to  l>e 
readily  cultivated  are  admirably  adapted  for 
grazing.  In  the  southeastern  counties  the  soil  is 
an  exc»i'dinf:ly  rich  loam,  and  agriculture  is  high- 
ly develofietl.  .Mwint  (17  fwr  cent,  of  the  area  of 
the  State  is  incluibnl  in  farms,  and  of  this  (58  per 
cent,  is  improve<l.  The  area  of  improvol  land  in- 
creased rapidly  until  1880,  since  when  it  has  not 
materially  changed.  The  average  sire  of  farms 
decreascHl  in  each  decade  betwe<>n  18i>0  and  HK)0, 
l>eing  reclucM  from  117  acres  in  IS.'iO  to  8fi.4  in 
1900.  Seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  farms  are 
operated  by  owners.  Pennsylvania  leads  the 
Atlantic  States  in  the  prtnluctinn  of  c-ereals.  It 
yielils  considerably  over  twice  as  much  corn  and 
abdut  thn-e  tinic-*  as  much  wheat  as  New  York. 
The  acreai;!-  for  each  of  thes«'  in  11H)0  exceeded 
that  in  iSSd  and  in  iSttO.  Oats,  which  are  only 
a  little  le>s  im|X)rtant,  decreased  slightly  in  acre- 
age during  the  same  |>eriod.  Oats  are  grown 
nio>t  extensively  in  the  e;istern  s<M'tion.  and  <i>rn 
and  wheat  in  the  southeastern.  The  State  leads 
in  the  priHlurtion  of  rye  and  is  exc«'eded  by  New 
York  alone  in  the  area  of  buckwheat,  having  over 
a  thinl  of  the  total  acreage  for  the  United 
States.  The  acreairi-  of  hay  is  greatly  exct-ecleil 
in  New  York  and  slightly  in  t\vi>  or  three  We-iteni 
States.  Potatm^s  form  one  of  Ihe  chief  money 
crops.  Other  varieties  of  vegetables  are  also 
abundant  I V  grown,  particularly  s\\<H>t  cnm  and 
eal>l>iige.  the  acreagi>s  separately  rc|iorted  in  1900 
being  res|»ectively  12,879  and  10,851.    Tobacco  is 


a  very  important  crop  in  Ijim-aster  and  York 
counties.  Pennslyvania  is  a  large  prinltiecr  of  or- 
chard fruits.  Betwc-en  1890  and  l!>00  the  nuniWr 
of  trees  incrcas<»d  39.4  |)er  cent.,  the  incn^ase  in 
the  peach  trees  l)eing  |)«rticularly  noteworthy. 
Of  the  total  number  of  trees,  11,774.211,  or  66 
per  cent.,  were  apple.  fJrapes  and  small  fruit* 
are  grown  in  considerable  quantities,  an<l  flori- 
culttirc  is  extensively  carried  on. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreages  of  the 
leading  farm  crops: 


U«jr  

Com  

Wheat  

o»t»  

K>  •  

Biirkwlieat.. 

!'otato««ii  

Tobacco  


1900 

1890 

S.aN.441 

i.iHo.m 

1.614.tH:i 

i.aiH.47:! 

l.i73.m7 

1.31U.I9T 

3IU.IMS 

S3ft.Oil 

a-i'j.sM 

310.4K8 

S»l.y92 

a7.7flO 

Stock-Kaihixo.  The  adaptability  of  the  Stat« 
for  grazing  has  resulted  in  an  extensive  dairying 
industry.  In  even,*  deca<le  Iwtween  18.V)  and  \»iO 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  numlier  of  dairy 
cows.  Only  three  other  States  have  a  larger 
numlH-r,  and  in  only  one  is  the  value  of  tlie 
protluct  as  great.  The  yield  of  milk  in  1900  was 
32  per  cent,  greater  tho'n  in  181K).  In  1900  $17.- 
274,430  was  received  front  the  sale  of  milk,  and 
$9.4()(}.575  from  the  siile  of  butter.  There  was 
a  large  gain  between  1890  and  ISMK)  in  the  num- 
ber of  'other  neat  cattle,'  and  of  mules  and 
asses,  but  a  decrease  in  horses,  swine,  and  par- 
ticularly sheep.  The  annual  income  from  poultry 
j)r<Klucts  is  important.  The  following  table  of 
live-stock  holdings  is  self-explanatorj' : 


Dairy  cuws.. 
OttMT  rattle 

HontM  

Mutnt  and 

8hwp  

Swiiie  


1900 


MS.T7S 
MO.tSl 


rrt.it 
6iH.eaa 

l.«a'.urr 

1.378.a» 


Mamfactires.  Hetween  18.^0  and  1900 
Pennsylvania  ranke<l  si'cond  as  a  manufacturing 
State.  In  the  development  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem proper  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  power 
used  it  easily  ranks  first.  The  per  cent,  of  the 
wage-earning  |>opulation  increas*"*!  from  in 
1850  to  11.0  in  1900.  Retween  1890  and  V.»iM) 
this  increase  amounte<l  to  28.7  per  cent.  The 
value  of  manufactured  pro<lucts  for  UHW  was  $1.- 
834.790.860.  Pennsylvania  has  the  advantJti^>  of 
navigation  on  the  oc-ean,  Great  I^kes.  and  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  Mississippi  system  was 
of  great  moment  in  the  earlv  {H-rio<l  of  develop- 
ment, enabling  Pennsylvania  to  supply  the  fnm- 
tier  with  manufactured  pro<luets,  while  the  lutke 
system  more  recently  played  a  similar  im- 
TKirtant  part  in  rendering  actv»-iible  va>t  re- 
sources of  raw  materials.  An  important  network 
of  canals  nnd  canalized  rivers  also  figun^l  early, 
and  an  elalKirate  system  of  railways  figured  in 
the  later  jn-rioil.  Furthermore,  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  have  Iteen  carefully  fo«*tereil  by  a 
nunilKT  of  soeietii's,  which  owe  much  to  the  ac- 
tivities and  inspiration  of  one  man.  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

No  other  industry  has  contributed  so  greatly  to 
the  reputation  of  the  State  as  that  of  iron  and 
steel.    Although  it  developed  earlier  in  other 
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colonics,  it  was  spoken  of  ns  *mo«t  advanced' 
in  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1750.  In  lOOO 
it  furnished  54  per  cent,  of  the  total  product 
for  the  United  States.  The  localization  of  the 
industrj-  is  deterinine<l  by  the  atvessibility  to 
ore  and  ftiel.  nnd  conse<|Ucntly  until  about  1850 
the  industry  wan  most  extensive  in  the  eastern 
anthracite  conl  and  iron  ore  district.  (Char- 
coal, however,  had  been  universally  used  prior  to 
1840.)  Since  then  the  Pittsburg  district,  in  the 
western  part,  has  fnr  surpassed  the  eastern  dis- 
trict. This  chaufxe  is  eoinci<lent  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  hituniinnus  coal  and  coke  and  natural 
pns  for  anthracite  cual,  and  with  the  development 
of  the  Lake  SufH-rior  ore  re;»ion.  The  pij^  iron 
proiluced  in  11>00  by  the  use  of  bituminous  coal 
and  coke  amounted  to  7tJ  i>er  cent,  of  the  total  for 


the  State.  The  ore  used  iti  this  part  of  the  State 
comes  from  the  Lake  Superior  district,  having 
the  advantage  of  ehr-ap  water  transjmrtation. 
From  I8!M)  to  IflOfl  the  increase  in  iron  and  steel 
was  04.2  |M>r  cent.  Although  tlie  industry  is 
largely  penten-il  in  the  towns  of  Allegheny 
County,  it  is  important  in  almost  every  large 
town.  The  manufacture  i)f  Bessemer  steel  began 
in  1867.  Within  the  last  two  decades,  however, 
the  Bessemer  process  has  been  largely  supplantecl 
by  the  o|>en-hearlh  proci'ss. 

In  foundry  an<l  machine-shop  products  the 
State  ranks  first.  For  instanee,  it  made  in  1!>00 
more  than  one-half  the  total  numl>er  of  steam 
locomotives  made  in  the  Cnited  States.  Since 
1845  locomotives  of  Pennsylvania  make  have 
l>een  shipped  in  constantly  increasing  nuudH'rs 


INDCSTRIKS 


Total  tor  iielMteil  tiidnDtriea  for  8tAt«.. 


Inrrpfuw,  IWW  to  1900.. 
I'lTiviit.  of  Increiwe... 


Per  cent,  of  total  of  all  IniluatrliM  In  Stat*. 


Iron  and  stMl,  total  

Blast  furnares  

Rolling  mills  and  ntM>l  irorks  

Iron  and  st*-*"!.  i>I|m*.  wron^tit  

Foundry  and  machine  Hhop  products.. 
Electrical  apparatus  and  auppIlM  


Cars  nnd  KPnontl  shop  construction  and  rppalm  hy  Hteam  rail- 
rood  r<Mnpi»iil«*»  

Cars.  st4>nni  nillrofwl,  not  Includlnnc  nperatlonn  of  rallroa<l  com- 

pnnioH  

Coke  «  


Textiles  

Boots  and  Bhoe*.  factory  product  

ClothlnK.  men's,  factory  product  

ClothhiK.  women's,  factory  product  

FlourinK  nnd  frrlnt-mlll  products  

Slaufrhtoring,  total  

CheMM*.  butter,  and  condenseal  milk,  factory  product  

Liquors,  total  

Liquors,  distilled  

Liquors,  malt  

Tobacco,  totiU  

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  flnUhed  

Glass  

Petroleum,  reHnlnK-  

Sugar  and  m«»las«es,  refining  

Chemicals  

Printing  and  puhlUhtng,  total  

Ltimt>er  nnd  tlinlwr  prinlucte  

Lumlier.  pinning   mill  products.  Including  saab.  doors,  and 


blinds 
Paper  and  wood  pulp. 


Tear 


Number  of 
establlxh- 


Average 
nnnilier 


nif*ntM 

wn»re- 

eaniprs 

1900 

15.8AS 

478,780 

1800 

13,613 

381,700 

 . .. 

8.063 

07.030 

04.3 

39.4 

1900 

0.0 

M.3 

1H90 

S2.1 

66.9 

1900 

291 

110.H64 

IMM 

311 

92.47:« 

1900 

77 

le.irrs 

1800 

110 

in.6i3 

1900 

ooo 

94.664 

1H90 

180 

76.600 

1900 

10 

3.075 

1890 

u 

0.170 

1900 

1,200 

62.838 

1H90 

880 

88.347 

1900 

63 

7,817 

1800 

10 

300 

1900 

144 

38.S54 

1800 

«1 

23.640 

1900 

u 

5.840 

IKOO 

16 

4.535 

1900 

89 

0.383 

1H90 

9H 

6,855 

1900 

1.103 

102.213 

1800 

1,028 

79.670 

1900 

146 

0,144 

1890 

1S8 

7.616 

1900 

481 

10,497 

IMW 

337 

7.675 

1900 

330 

8.311 

1890 

80 

2.9K9 

1900 

2.719 

2.195 

imo 

O.XM 

3.378 

1900 

111 

l.ii«9 

1890 

043 

1.SK3 

1000 

749 

976 

1890 

300 

7fi« 

1000 

381 

4.976 

1890 

3oa 

3.M8 

1900 

73 

4T1 

1H90 

40 

400 

1900 

2n« 

4.505 

1800 

163 

3.148 

1900 

2.713 

XV  483 

1890 

2,(rw 

18.5.<MI 

ISIHI 

2M 

13..196 

1800 

410 

10.058 

1900 

110 

10.430 

1890 

00 

18.510 

1900 

as 

3.200 

1890 

S6 

8,284 

1900 

7 

1.340 

1890 

10 

1.459 

1900 

100 

4.278 

1800 

71 

3.3H4 

lOUO 

1.70* 

16.991 

1890 

1.487 

IS.II09 

1900 

2.:«K 

13..M0 

1890 

1.948 

ly.-'iae 

1900 

543 

7.472 

1800 

467 

7.HS8 

1900 

73 

4,840 

1890 

73 

3,061 

Value  of  prod- 
ucts. Including 
custom  work 
and  repairing 


tl  .291.000.050 
93S.:«Ki,G41 


1365.697.300 

38. U 

70.4 
73.3 

>4.'M.44.1.200 

3e4..'i71.6'i4 
lnl..',75,4K7 
75,3:K).31« 
832..'>88.174 
188.714.190 
15.383.6g« 
30.'i49.795 
127.2V>'2.44(1 
67..W-.(«6 
19.11'i.(WI6 
674.565 
43,065.171 
2S.7fiy.738 
10,2«><1.910 
10.08l».723 
22.282,358 
10,415,628 
16h,7s2.<lh7 
134.U)l.l>60 

is,3:ir.,Q33 

1U.:154,850 
2:<,38S»,(*43 
2«.7:H.348 
11.<W4,5H0 

3.  <MI3.5U6 
3f..ft'»,42» 
3U,47S,076 
25,238,773 

21.  VU1.0II4 
lU.TJO.OlM 

f>.;il1».4.34 
S4..V2<).3ri8 

22.  r.W,423 

ft..^^7,fil5 

4.  :i3>.>.riKa 

29.102,743 

1s,:«'ih,7:h 
»:^,3.v^.3:fJ 

2:i,.3H7,910 
55.615.009 
49,931.716 
22.011. i:«i 
17.179,137 

34.'.rrr,7(i« 

18.498,777 
3f..K>3,»17 
4«.  599,754 
13.1134 .384 
13,144,210 
»'..4.'..1.C29 
.34.4414,493 
:«.749,966 
2y,os7,970 

ifi.7;«;,K38 

lS,3W.fiH« 
12.26". *W 
7.S38,2V9 
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to  other  countries.  Also  important  is  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel  pipe  and  electrical  ap- 
paratus and  supplies,  the  latter  industry  having 
grown  uj)  almost  entirely  since  18i)0.  The  same 
advantages,  together  with  the  large  roilroad  in- 
terests of  Pennsylvania,  have  led  to  the  most  ex- 
tensive car-construction  and  general  shop  works 
of  steam  railroad  companies  of  any  Stiite.  Al- 
toona,  Reading,  and  Pniladelphia  are  the  chief 
centres  of  this  industry. 

An  entirely  different  group  of  industries,  lesa 
dependent  ui>on  the  material  resources  of  the 
State,  is  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  in  which 
the  State  takes  secon*!  rank.  Philadelphia,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  industry,  is  the  largest  tex- 
tile i-entre  in  the  country.  In  11)00  the  silk 
product  amounted  to  in  per  cent,  of  the  total  for 
the  United  States,  and  the  State  was  exceeded 
only  by  New  .Jersey.  In  rei-ent  years  tlie  ojM'ra- 
tions  are  confinetl  largely  to  'throwing,'  the 
thrown  silk  l»eing  sent  to  other  States  to  be 
woven  into  cloth.  Pennsylvania  ranks  second 
in  the  manufacture  of  winden  goods  and  hosiery. 
Both  industries  were  begun  at  an  early  period, 
the  former  having  been  introiluced  by  the  English 
and  the  latter  by  the  Oerman  settlers.  A  lower 
rank  is  held  in  the  manufacture  of  worste<ls  an<l 
cottons.  In  19(K)  Pennsylvania  manufactured  48 
per  cent,  of  the  total  carpet  prwluct  of  the  United 
States.  More  ingrain  carpets  are  probably  made 
in  Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world. 

The  agricultural  resources  supply  materials  for 
the  flour  and  grist  milling,  slaughtering,  and 
butter-making  industries,  and  the  manufacture 
of  liquor  and  tobacco  products.  Prior  to  the 
Whisky  KeUdlion  in  western  Pennsylvania  large 
quantities  of  distilled  liipiors  were  made  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  but  more  recently  the  product 
is  mainly  malt  liquors,  in  the  output  of  which 
the  State  took  second  rank  in  11)00.  The  tobacco 
pnxhuts  are  mainly  cigars  and  cigarettes,  the 
State  ranking  second  also  in  this  in<lustry.  The 
large  tanning  business,  in  which  Pennsylvania 
stands  first,  with  27.3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
product  for  the  United  States,  is  due  to  the  large 
quantities  of  hendm-k  bark  attainable  from  the 
large  forests  of  this  tree.  The  manufacture  of 
glass  is  a  long  established  in<lustrj'.  Tlie  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  gas  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  gave  great  impetus  to  its  manufacture.  In 
11)00  the  prwluct  amounted  to  38.9  per  cent,  of 
the  total  for  the  country.  The  resoun-es  of 
petrnleuTU  have  given  the  .State  first  rank  in  the 
refining  of  oil.  Pennsylvania  has  olways  hehl  an 
im|K)rtant  mnk  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
business.  Other  im|K>rtant  industries  are  sugar 
I  and  molnssf's  refining,  and  the  manufa<*ture  of 

chemicals.  The  prec»'ding  table  shows  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  leading  in<lustries.  It 
will  lie  si-en  that  the  per  cent,  of  increase  for  the 
vnhie  of  products  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
the  per  cent,  of  increas4'  f<ir  the  num>MT  of  es- 
tal»1i>hn)enls.  Among  the  industries  showing  the 
greatest  tendency  towanl  centralization  arc  those 
connected  with  the  pro<Uiction  of  iron  and  steel, 
coke,  and  leather. 

KoRKST.s  ANu  FoRKsT  Prodi  tt.s.  Pennsylvania 
has  always  U>en  one  of  the  leading  Stales  in  the 
lumlK-r  imlustry.  In  ItWM)  thr<i'  of  the  lake 
States  exfH'ctled  it  in  tlu-  value  of  lumln'r  prod- 
ucts, but  for  more  than  half  a  century  Pennsyl- 
vania had  taken  a  higher  rank,  being  first  in 


18C0.  Tlie  figure  in  1900,  however,  exeeede<l  that 
of  any  previous  census  year.  The  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp  is  growing  in  importance,  as  shnvn 
in  the  table  above,  but  the  planing-mill  industry 
scarcely  holds  its  own.  The  wootlland  hn«  h«?n 
re<luc<Hl  (1900)  to  about  23,0<M)  s<iuare  niiU~<.  or 
51  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  an<l  the  merchant- 
able timber  has  been  removed  from  a  Urjte  part 
of  the  region  siK^cified  as  wcxxiland.  The  hem- 
lock is  the  most  abundant  merchantable  sj>er»« 
and  the  one  most  extensively  drawn  upon  at 
present.  The  white  pine  is  next  in  importance. 
Hard  woods  are  common  in  the  80Utheaj>t  curmr 
of  the  .State. 

Tr.\nsi'ortation  and  Commerce.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  exceeded  in  railroad  nuleage  by  only  one 
other  State.  There  was  an  increase  from  "ioStS 
miles  in  ISHO  to  8038  miles  in  1890  and  10.310 
miles  in  1900.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  HX)0 
the  number  of  passengers  carriinl  was  2H5.603.- 
74Jf  and  the  nH>eipts  jwr  passenper  per  mile 
averaged  1.8.'>2  cents.  During  the  same  yc«r 
there  were  478.«84,683  tons  of  freight  carried, 
for  which  the  rci-eipts  per  ton  \ror  mile  averaged 
.0  of  a  cent.  A  large  numl»er  of  the  smaller  lines 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  which  operates  2912  miles  in  the  State. 

Other  important  roads  are  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading:  the  Lehigh  ^'allcy;  the  Pitt*hurjf. 
Cincinnati.  Chicago  and  Saint  Ix>uis:  the  lUiIti- 
more  and  Ohio;  the  Erie;  the  Philadelphia.  Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore;  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western ;  the  Western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  Pittsburg.  Fort  Waj-w 
and  Chicago.  The  canal  and  slack  water  navipi- 
tion  facilities  are  mostly  controlled  by  railroad 
and  coal-mining  corporations.  The  State  exp-ntl- 
ed  large  sums  in  canal  construction,  but  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  railroad  system  has  caused  many 
such  waterways  to  be  abandoned. 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  are  the  porta  of  entry, 
and  control  a  considerable  amount  of  foreign 
commerce.  Philadelphia  ranks  third  among  the 
Atlantic  Coast  ports  in  the  vahie  of  its  foreijm 
trade.  Erie  has  one  of  the  best  harl»or«  on  Ijike 
Erie,  and  carries  on  a  larpe  im|M)rt  trade  in 
Michigan  iron  and  Canadian  lumber,  and  exports 
large  quantities  of  coal.  Pittsburg  also,  at  the 
eastern  head  of  navigation  on  the  \\estern  rivpr*. 
has  nn  immense  inland  trade,  while  its  local  ship- 
yards build  large  numbers  of  steamboats  for  uae 
on  the  Western  streams. 

Bankh.  The  Bank  of  North  .Vmerica.  oripi- 
nally  chartered  by  Congress  in  1781.  was  the  tir«t 
bank  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  obtained  a  charter 
in  1782.  In  1793  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  w*» 
incoriwrated  as  the  official  agent  of  the  State, 
which  was  heavily  interested  in  it.  A  few  other 
banks  were  chartered  by  individual  acts  of  the 
Ix^gislature.  In  1814  there  were  six  banks,  and  the 
State  owned  stock  in  the  most  important  om*«. 
In  1814  the  State  policy  toward  the  banking 
business  underwent  a  railiral  changf.  The  t  nm- 
monweallh  was  divided  into  twenty-seven  bank- 
ing districts,  each  of  which  was  allotteil  a  definite 
number  of  banks.  Unincorporate«l  banking  wa* 
prohibited  and  a  comprehensive  banking  law 
passed.  This  could  not  avert  the  injurious  rt-sult* 
of  the  sjH'culative  inflation,  and  in  ISlfi  manv 
banks  had  to  suspend  specie  payments.  Ranking 
becanu-  the  object  of  popular  disfavor  and  »*» 
held  ri>s|K)nsible  for  the  critical  times.    A  lav 
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was  passed  in  1810  providing  for  forfeiture  of 
charter  in  case  of  susjx'nsion  of  specie  paj'inents, 
and  it  somewhat  reduced  tlic  number  of  bankn. 
The  period  of  extensive  internal  improvements 
that  followed  stimulntcd  the  banking  business  as 
well  as  all  other  business  of  the  State,  and  for 
ten  years  the  tmnks  were  exoeptionally  prosjier- 
OU8.  In  1830  the  second  United  States  llank,  at 
the  expiration  of  its  national  charter,  became  a 
Pennsylvania  State  instituticm,  paying  heavily 
for  the  privilege.  The  crisis  of  1837  again  caused 
a  sus{)ension  of  specie  payment,  and  in  1840  after 
a  hard  struggle  the  I  nited  States  Hank  failed, 
ruined  by  its  hea\'y  investments  in  the  State  im- 
provements and  its  heavy  contributions  to  the 
fetate  treasury.  This  failure,  together  with  finan- 
cial difliculties  «>f  the  State  treasurj'  between 
1840  and  184.5,  was  felt  by  the  other  banks,  and 
the  st<K'ks  of  most  of  them  were  sold  far  lielow 
par.  Efforts  were  made  to  correct  this  by  special 
legislation,  by  the  levying  of  a  tax  on  banking 
8to<-k  l)clow  par,  and  by  making  specie  payments 
obligatory- :  but  tliis  last  provision  waj*  frequently 
suspended  by  neeessity.  A  slight  improvement 
between  18.)0  and  lHi>'>  was  folloue*!  by  tlie  severe 
crisis  of  18.'i7,  when  several  Pennsylvania  banks 
failed  and  a  general  susitension  followed. 

An  agitation  for  a  fr(>e  banking  system,  with 
guanintci'd  circulation,  was  starteil.  and  in  1H(J0 
a  free  bunking  act  Mas  passed  which  was  very 
similar  to  the  New  York  Ranking  Law  of  18.S7, 
but  U'fore  the  value  of  this  act  could  be  tested 
the  national  banking  system  came  into  existence. 
Tliere  was  a  marked  demand  for  the  national 
charters,  which  were  suppose<i  to  exempt  the  banks 
from  State  taxation.  By  18«J8  only  12  State 
banks  remained,  as  against  108  national  banks. 
In  1870-73  more  than  OO  State  banks  were  char- 
tercfl  by  spf><'ial  acts,  but  the  Constitution  of 
1874  prohibited  the  organization  of  banks,  ex- 
cept under  the  general  law.  .\t  present  State 
banking  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  187r)  as  amend- 
111  in  1801,  when  a  Hanking  Department  was 
established.  National  banks  remain  by  far  the 
more  important  ones.  Trust  companies  are  con- 
ducte«l  mostly  in  conjunction  with  the  banks,  and 
take  care  of  Inisincss  which  the  law  prohibits  the 
banks  from  doing.  Savings  banks  have  existed  in 
Pennsylvania  for  almost  a  century.  The  first  sav- 
ings bank  was  chartered  in  1810.  Before  the  Civil 
War  there  were  14  of  them.  A  general  law  for 
their  regulation,  strictly  limiting  their  avenues 
for  investment,  was  passed  in  1880.  A  clearing 
house  was  establisheil  in  Philadelphia  in  18.")8, 
or  five  years  later  than  the  one  in  New  York. 
The  condition  of  the  banks  in  1002  is  shown  as 
follows : 


Nnint>er.. 

Capital... 
HiirtkliiR... 
Cimli.  »>t4? 
DepnHlta. 
Loans..... 


There  were  30<1.S77  dejiositors  in  the  savings 
banks  ami  the  average  dej)osits  amounted  to  Jp.303. 

CoNSTITfTIOX  AND  (JOVERNMENT.  The  State 
Oovemment  was  organized  in  1770.  The  conven- 
tion, of  which  Benjanun  Franklin  was  president, 
signed  the  State  Constitution  September  28th  of 


that  year.  In  1700  a  new  Constitution,  of  a  more 
demoeratic  cast,  was  adopted.  The  Constitution, 
as  amended  in  1838,  vested  the  U^gislative  power 
in  a  lieneral  Assembly,  consisting  of  a  S«'natc  and 
a  IIouM>  uf  Representatives.  An  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  adopted  in  1850,  made  the  judiciary 
elective.  An  amended  Constitution  was  adopte»l 
in  1873,  by  a  {>opular  vote  of  253,744  against 
108,.)04,  and  went  into  force  January  1,  1874.  If 
a  proposed  amendment  receives  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses  at  two  successive  regular  sessions, 
it  will  be  submitted  to  the  [teople,  and  if  ap- 
provwl  by  a  nuijority  of  those  voting,  it  l>ecomes 
a  part  of  the  C<mstitution.  No  amendments  can 
be  submitted  oftener  than  once  in  five  years.  A 
voter  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  one  month,  a  resident  of  the  State  one 
year,  and  of  the  election  district  two  months,  and 
have  paid  State  or  county  taxes.  No  elector  cm\ 
be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  voting  because  he 
has  not  registerecl.  The  general  ele<rtion  is  held 
annually  on  the  Tuesday  next  folloA'ing  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  The  State  has  thirty- 
two  menibcrs  in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

LRUI8LATIVE.  The  Senate  is  limited  to  50 
n)ember9  chosen  for  four  years,  and  the  House  to 
a  varying  numl>er,  apjwrtioned  after  each  l-ederal 
wnsus,  chosen  for  two  years.  No  city  or  county 
is  entitlcfi  to  more  than  one-sixth  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators.  Sessions  are  biennial,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  January,  without  time  limit. 
The  CJovernor  is  em{)owere<l  to  call  extra 
sessions  for  urgent  business,  and  required  to  do 
so  in  ease  of  a  vacancy  in  the  oflice  of  a  United 
States  Senator  occurring  during  the  recesa.  No 
bill  can  contain  more  than  one  subject,  and 
revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the  lx>wer  House. 
The  power  of  impeachment  rests  with  the  Lower 
H(nise.  the  trial  of  impeachment  with  the  Senate. 

ExEt'i-TivE.  The  executive  department  consists 
of  a  fJovernor  and  a  Lieutenant-(!ovenior.  both 
elected  for  four  years,  iind  a  .S'cretary  of  Internal 
.■\lTairs,  an  .Xuditor-tJeneral,  electeil  for  three 
years,  and  a  Treasurer,  elected  for  two  years,  an 
Attorney-General,  a  S<'cn'tarv  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, appointe<l  for  four  years  by  the  Governor, 
with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators. 
The  Governor  is  not  eligible  for  two  cons«^cutive 
terms.  He  is  empowered  to  commute  sentences 
and  grant  pardons  within  clearly  define<l  limits, 
and  vested,  besides  the  ordinary  veto  powers,  with 
the  prerogative  of  a  partial  veto  on  appropriation 
bills.  The  department  of  the  Secretary  of  Inter- 
nal Affairs  embraces  a  bureau  of  industrial  statis- 
tics, and  maintains  the  supervision  of  corpora- 
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fions,  charitable  institutions,  and  the  agricul- 
tural, mineral,  timber,  and  other  interests  of 
the  State.  The  Lieutenant-( Jovemor  and  the  presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  are  in  the  line 
of  succc>ssion  to  the  Governorship  in  case  of 
vacancy. 
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JlDlClART.  The  judiciary  embraces  a  Supreme 
Court,  consisting  of  seven  judges,  elected  by  the 
pctjple  for  21  years,  ineligible  for  re«?lect ion,' with 
the  judge  the  oldest  in  coninuHsion  as  Cliief  .lus- 
tice.  The  court  holds  annual  sessions  at  Phila- 
delphia, Ilarrisburg,  Sunbury,  and  Pittsburg. 
Other  courts  are  a  Sujjerior  Court,  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas,  of  oyer  an<l  terminer  and  general  jail 
delivery,  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  magis- 
trate's' and  orphans'  courts.  Judges  of  the  !Su- 
prenie  Court,  and  those  of  the  Common  Pleas,  are 
justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  jail 
delivery  in  the  respective  counties;  the  latter 
discharge  also  the  functions  of  judges  of  quarter 
scissions  of  the  peace  and  of  orphans'  courts  in 
districts  where  special  provision  for  them  has 
not  been  made.  Criminal  matters  of  the  respec- 
tive districts  belong  likewise  to  their  cognizance. 
There  are  51  judicial  districts  in  the  State,  in 
each  of  which  the  people  elect  one  or  more  com- 
mon pleas  judges  for  ten  years. 

Local  Government.  TKc  creation  of  new  or 
alteration  of  old  counties  is  conditioned  on  a 
minimum  population  limit  of  20,000  and  a  mini- 
mum area  limit  of  400  square  miles  for  all  coun- 
ties affected.'  Each  county  elects  sheriffs,  coro- 
ners, prothonotaries,  register  of  wills,  recorder  of 
deeds,  treasurer,  sur\'e\-or,  clerk,  three  auditors, 
and  three  commissioners,  all  for  tliree  years. 
Towns  of  over  10,000  may  be  chartered  upon  the 
approval  of  one-half  the  electors.  The  State  has 
classified  the  cities  for  charter  purposes  into 
four  classes. 

Finances.  The  first  direct  Stale  tax  was 
levied  in  1785,  but  was  discontinued  in  1789. 
Taxes  were  very  unpopular  and  the  State  ex- 
pected to  cover  its  expenditures  by  income  from 
public  property,  sale  of  public  lands,  etc.  Some 
taxes  were  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  ct«ntury,  but  in  1810  the  revenue  from 
them  amounted  only  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
receipt«.  In  1825  there  were  no  direct  State 
taxes.  About  this  time  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic improvements,  which  had  lM»en  going  on  in  a 
quiet  way  since  1789.  l>ecanie  the  cry  of  the  day. 
Loans  were  the  only  available  source  of  necessary 
means.  In  1821  the  public  debt  incurred  during 
the  War  of  1812  amounted  only  to  $1,230,000, 
but  new  loans  followed  one  another  in  great 
rapidity.  Canals,  roads,  bridges,  and  railroads 
were  Iniilt.  lU-tween  1789  and  1828  more  than 
$22,000,000  was  si>ent  on  these  improvements. 
In  1834  the  system  of  canals  and  railroads  to 
connect  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  was  com- 
pIctfMl  at  the  cost  of  more  than  $I4..500,000,  and 
lateral  cnnnis  wore  added  in  1838  at  the  cost  of 
almost  ."i;(5..VH).000.  The  large  sum  (more  than 
*12.0(W).(MM))  which  the  UnitiHl  States  Bank  fur- 
nished in  1837,  partly  as  a  lionus  and  partly  as 
n  loan  to  the  State,  in  exchange  for  a  State 
charter,  further  stimulate*!  this  feverish  activitv. 
Tiie  State  debt  was  $24..500.000  in  1835  and  in 
1842  reached  .$40,000,000.  Expecting  large  re- 
turns fruni  the^e  iniprovenwnts,  the  Statf  did  not 

Crovide  a  thorough  system  of  taxation.  Interest 
ad  to  be  paid  by  means  of  further  loans.  The 
credit  of  the  < 'i>iiinioii\v<-iiItli  was  therefore  so 
much  iiupairoil  in  1840  that  faihire  was  threaten- 
ing. The  income  from  the  improvements  did  not 
even  cover  their  ex|»enses,  and  a  law  was  passed 
in  1810  iiiipfwing  small  taxes  on  bank*,  personal 
property,  and  salaries.  The  revenue  from  this 
law  di<i  not  cover  even  a  tenth  part  of  the  ex- 
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penditures,  and  the  interest  on  the  bonds  con- 
tinued to  be  paid  by  issue  of  special  bonds.  In 
1844  a  radical  change  was  made  in  the  financial 
system.  A  comprehensive  tax  was  imt>osed  upon 
all  property,  stocks,  incomes,  etc.,  and  cash  pay- 
ment of  interest  was  resumed  the  next  year.  For 
15  years  the  debt  reniaineil  on  the  same  level; 
the  State  was  not  able  to  cancel  any  of  its  obli- 
gations and  kept  on  refunding  the  maturing 
bonds.  In  1857  and  1858  the  State  works,  which 
were  built  at  the  expense  of  over  $75,000,000, 
were  sold  for  $11,000,000  to  the  Pennsylvanit 
Railroad  Company  and  Sunbur}'  and  Erie  iiail- 
road  Company,  and  a  gradual  re<luction  of  the 
State  debt  dates  from  that  time. 

In  1860  the  debt  decreased  to  $38,000,000.  but 
the  militar>'  loan  of  1861  increased  it  by  $3,000,- 
000.  A  steady  decline  came  after  the  war.  In 
1870  the  debt  was  $28.980,071 ;  in  1880,  $21,561.- 
990;  in  18SH).  $12,349,920;  and  from  1895  to  1902 
it  remained  $6.H  15.299.  In  1902  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $2,008,6.50  were  bought  at  a  nigh 
premium  by  the  sinking  fund  ami  the  debt  wu 
retluced  to  $4,806,649,  against  which  the  sinking 
fund  had  $4,432,023.  Thest?  results  were  only 
possible  by  vigorous  taxation.  The  law  of  1844 
taxed  all  property,  but  real  estate  was  released 
from  State  taxation  in  1867.  The  income  tax 
survives,  but  contributes  a  trilling  sum.  The 
taxes  on  personal  property  and  inheritances  are 
roductive  of  more  revenue.  The  main  sources, 
owever,  are  the  taxes  on  corporation  stocks  and 
receipts  and  various  licenses,  Pennsylvania  hav- 
ing introduce<l  the  high-license  principle. 

During  the  fiscal  year  HK)l-02  the  receipts  were 
$22,947,8!K)  ami  expenditures  $17,787,106.  IMv 
counting  the  operations  of  the  sinking  fund,  Uw 
receipts  were  $19,374,093,  and  the  expenditnrea 
$15,210,793.  The  cash  balance  in  the  sinkin/r 
fund  was  $3,717,440,  and  in  the  general  fund 
$9,151,366.  Of  the  expenditures  more  than  M 
jjer  cent,  was  for  schools  and  17  per  cent,  for 
charitable  institutions. 

Militia.  In  1900  there  were  1.405.916  men  of 
militia  age.  The  numlier  of  the  militia  in  11*01 
was  9343. 

Population.  The  following  figures  show  the 
growth  of  the  population:  1790,  434.373:  1820, 
1,047,507;  1850.  2.311.786:  1860.  2.906.215; 
1870.  3,521.951  ;  1880,  4.282,891 ;  18JKJ,  5.258.014; 
1900.  6,302.115.  The  State  has  nearly  always 
ranked  sei-ond  in  population.  The  absolute  in- 
crease in  each  decade  has  been  greater  than  that 
of  the  decade  preceding.  The  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
crease l>etween  18JM)  and  1900  was  19.9.  as  com- 
pared with  20.7  for  the  I'nited  States.  The  State 
ranks  second  in  the  numl>er  of  foreign  bom.  with 
a  total  of  985,250.  This  element  is  not  so  greatly 
centralize*!  in  the  large  cities  as  in  some  of  the 
other  Eastern  States.  l>eing  found  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  mining  districts.  The  Irish.  Germaoa. 
and  Engli.sh  are  the  most  numerous  ;  hut  there  arr, 
l>esides.  a  larger  number  of  Welsh  and  natives  of 
Hungar\*  than  in  any  other  State.  In  1900  the 
negroes  numbered  1.56.84.5.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion 51  per  cent,  is  urban — i.e.  they  live  in  places 
which  cijntain  over  4,000  inhabitants,  there  being, 
in  1900,  119  such  places,  or  more  than  in  anr 
other  State.  The  average  number  of  inhabitants 
to  the  .square  mile  in  1900  was  140.1. 

Cities.  The  population  of  the  18  largest 
cities  in  1900  was  as  follows:  Philadelphia,  I,- 
293,697;  Pittsburg,  321,616;  Allegheny,  129.896; 
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Scranton,  102,026;  Reading,  78,901;  Erie,  52,- 
733;  Wilkeabnrre,  51,721;  llarri^^biir^,  the  cap- 
iUl,  50,107;  IjincaHU-r,  41,451);  AltiHmn,  38,973; 
Allenlown.  35,410;  .lolmHtuwn,  .'lo.iMO;  MoKe<?8- 
iwrt,  34,227;  Chester.  33,1)88;  Vork,  33,708;  Wil- 
liutnsport,  28,757;  NewcaMtle,  28,331);  Eiutton, 
25.238. 

KeuuioN.  The  Roman  Catholics  form  over 
one-<>iglith  of  the  population.  Tlie  principal 
Protectant  denoniinalionH  are  the  Mt-thodiHt, 
I'resbyterian,  an«l  Lutlicran,  each  with  over  one- 
Hixth  of  the  total  nunilM-r  of  church  meniber;*. 
Then  follow  in  order  the  liaptiats.  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  the  Dii^'iples  of  Chriiit,  and  the 
Congrega  t  ionu  1  i.sts. 

KorcATioN.  Tlie  first  settlers  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Swe<le8  and  the  Dutch,  usually  relegat<'d  the 
matter  of  education  to  the  niiniHters.  William 
IVnn.  in  his  Frame  of  Government,  provided  that 
the  "(Jovernor  ami  Provincial  Council  shall  erect 
and  order  all  public  whools"  and  "that  the  chil- 
dren within  thin  province  of  the  age  of  12  years 
shall  Ih'  taught  son>e  UM'ful  trade  or  skill."  This 
provision  was  8uhse<piently  strengthened  by  the 
clause  in  the  second  Frame,  adopted  by  the  second 
Assembly  in  1083,  which  provided  for  compulsory 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  as  well  as  in 
some  manual  trade.  With  the  passing  of  the 
control  of  tlie  colony  from  the  hands  of  the 
Quakers,  education  received  very  little  attention 
from  the  Legislature.  It  was  left  entirely  to  the 
Church  and  private  initiative  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Private 
schools  were  meanwhile  being  established  all  over 
the  province,  and  the  a<;itation  for  a  higher  edu- 
cational institution  in  Philadelphia,  carritnl  on  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  resulted  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Academy  and  Charitable  School  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania  (now  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania) in  1749.  The  first  free  nublic  schools 
in  Pennsylvania  were  opened  by  the  settlers  from 
Connecticut  in  1701).  The  provisional  Constitu- 
tion of  1776  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  in  each  county,  but  it  was  only  in  1834 
that  a  free  school  system  was  successfully  es- 
tablished. 

The  public  school  system  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  State  Sujierintendent,  appointed  by 
the  CJovemor.  The  county  superintendents  are 
ele<*tcd  by  the  schtxd  direi-tors,  and  the  latter  are 
elected  by  the  people.  Pennsylvania  has  no  per- 
nmnent  school  fund,  the  s<-hool  revenue  l>eing  ob- 
tained principally  from  lo<>nl  taxations  and  State 
appropriations.  School  attendance  is  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  R  and  16,  and  text  books  are 
free.  In  lOOO  Pennsylvania  had  illiterates 
amounting  to  0.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  10  years  of  age  and  over.  Wing  2.1  per 
cent,  for  the  native  white  [topulation,  19.1)  per 
wnt.  of  the  foreign  white,  and  15.3  per  cent  for 
the  colored  fmpulation.  Of  the  school  population 
68.22  per  cent,  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
in  11)01.  The  nunilK'r  of  nublic  schools  in  the 
same  year  was  29.040,  including  10.025  graded, 
and  the  average  attenilnm-e  was  847.445,  or  about 
73  per  cent,  of  the  total  enn)llnient.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  employcfl  in  the  public  s<'hool9 
30.044  teachers.  <if  whom  the  male  teachers  form- 
e«l  30.0  per  cent.,  as  against  45.5  in  1880.  Tlie 
average  monthly  salaries  were  $44.14  for  male 
and  $38.23  for  female  teachers,  being  consider- 
ably below  the  salaries  paid  in  most  of  the  North 
Atlantic  States.    Also  the  length  of  the  school 


term  was  1G5.0  days  in  1901,  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  177.2  days  for  the  entire  North  At- 
lantic division.  An  attempt  to  solve  the  rural 
school  problem  by  centralization  has  S4>  far  been 
attended  with  little  8ucii'.-<s,  owing  to  the  poor 
condition  of  the  roads.  Pennsylvania  sutfers  in 
common  with  other  .States  in  the  low  professional 
standing  of  the  teachers,  ei^fH'ciully  in  the  rural 
districts.  For  nonnal  education  the  State  main- 
tains fifteen  normal  schools,  which  had  a  total 
attendance  of  8839  in  1901,  including  5430  female 
students.  In  that  year  the  school  n>venue  amount- 
ed to  $26,159,774,  consisting  of  $5,250,000  clerivcd 
from  State  taxes,  $15,482,898  from  local  t^ixes, 
and  $5,420,870  from  other  sources.  The  ex- 
penditure amounted  in  the  same  year  to  $22,813,- 
395,  or  $20.92  per  pupil  in  average  attendance. 
The  391  public  schools  had  a  total  attendance  of 
32,438  in  1901.  In  the  same  year  there  were  in 
the  .State  137  private  high  sch(X)ls  and  academies, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  11,230.  Commercial 
and  professional  inlucation  is  provided  by  numer- 
ous commercial  colleges,  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  etc.,  and  the<dogical  seminaries. 

The  principal  institutions  of  higher  education, 
Iwsides  the  I'liiversity  of  Pennsvlvania,  are  the 
Western  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania  (non-sec- 
tarian), at  Allegheny;  Lafayette  College  (Pres- 
byterian), at  Ea8t<m;  Lehigh  I'niversity  (non- 
sectarian),  at  South  Uethlehem;  Bucknell 
I'niversity  (Ikiptist),  at  I>cwisburg;  Dickinson 
College  (Methodist  Episcopal),  at  Carli.sle;  Hav- 
erford  College  (Friends),  at  Haverford;  Swarth- 
more  College (  Friends) ,  at  Swarthmore;  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  at  Stote  College;  and  La 
Salle  (Roman  Catholic),  at  Philadelphia.  The 
principal  college  for  women  is  liryn  Mawr  (q.v.). 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions.  Tlie 
State  maintains  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Uar- 
risburg.  Danville,  Norristown,  Warren,  Dixmont, 
and  Warrensville,  which  together  with  the  State 
aided  asylums  contained  7411  inmates  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1900.  t)n  the  same  date  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick  and  wounde<l,  and  homes  for 
children,  etc.,  held  a  population  of  21,005.  The 
four  institutions  for  the  deaf  contained  408  per- 
sons, the  two  blind  asylums  271,  and  the  two 
institutions  for  feeble-minded  1055.  The  alms- 
houses for  that  date  had  a  population  of  12,108. 
The  State  maintains  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  home 
at  Erie.  There  are  State  penitentiaries  located 
at  Pliiladelphia  and  at  .Allegheny,  a  House  of 
Correction  at  Philadelphia,  a  Workhouse  in  Al- 
legheny County,  a  House  of  Refuge  at  Philadel- 
phia, a  Reform  School  at  Morganza.  and  an 
Industrial  Reformatory  at  Huntington  ;  the  aggre- 
gate population  of  these  institutions  together 
with  the  3493  inmates  of  county  jails  was.  in 
1900.  9108.  The  aggregate  for  all  classes  remain- 
ing in  in.Htitutions  September  .'10.  1900,  was 
41.908.  Resides  these,  almut  40,800  had  receivt-d 
public  outdoor  relief  during  the  year.  The  total 
public  ex|>enditure  incurred  for  all  (he  furegning 
was  $10,050,400.  The  foremost  Indian  training 
s<-h(Md  in  the  country  is  maintained  by  the 
National  (lovemment  at  Carlisle. 

History.  Henry  Hudson  in  the  Jlalf  Moon 
anchored  in  D«'laware  Hay.  .\ugust  28,  1000,  and 
foumlcd  the  Dutch  claim  to  (he  bay  and  river, 
though  he  did  not  land,  .\ftcr  1014  exploring 
parties  were  sent  out  an<l  trading  posts  founded 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  CJustavus  Adol- 
phus,  of  Sweden,  planned  to  found  a  colony  in 
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America,  and  under  liis  daughter,  Queen  Chria- 
tina,  Peter  Minuit,  formerly  Governor  of  New 
Nethcrlund,  huilt  Fort  Christina  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  lX>la\varc,  in  1G38,  and  began  to 
trade  with  the  Indians.  John  I'riutz  arrived  with 
other  colonists  in  1U43,  and  built  New  Gotten- 
burg  on  Tinicum  Island,  the  first  settlement 
within  the  present  limits  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Dutch  looked  with  jealousy  ujx)n  tlu'sc  and  other 
{Swedish  settlements  afterwards  founded,  and  to 
olfeet  the  advance  made  by  the  Swedes,  built  Fort 
Casimir,  at  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  New 
Castle,  Del.  This  was  captured  by  the  Swwles  in 
1054;  but  in  Septemlwr,  1U55,  Governor  Stuj'vc- 
sant,  of  New  Netherland,  apiK>ared  in  the  bay 
with  seven  vessels  and  overthrew  the  Swetlish 
outhority.  The  city  of  Amsterdam  had  furnished 
much  of  the  money  for  this  conquest,  and  in  re- 
turn the  southern  settlements  were  assigned  to 
that  city  under  the  name  of  New  Amstel.  The 
'Company'  colony  was  left  in  charge  of  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  but  in  10(53  tlie  two  were  reunite<l. 
When  the  Duke  of  York  took  possession  of  New 
Netherland  in  1004  the  settlements  on  the  Dela- 
ware were  included  and  remained  attached  to 
New  York  until  1082.  On  March  4,  1081,  William 
l»enn  (q.v.),  in  return  for  a  debt  of  £10,000, 
owe<l  to  his  father  by  Charles  II.,  secured  a  grant 
of  the  territorj'  west  of  the  Delaware  River  be- 
tween 40°  and  43°,  extending  to  the  west  five 
degrees,  at  an  annual  rent  of  two  b«»aver  skins 
and  one-fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore  discovered 
in  the  region.  As  New  Castle  was  supposed  to  be 
on  or  near  the  40th  degree,  the  eastern  boundary 
was  to  begin  where  a  circle,  having  its  centre 
at  that  settlement,  twelve  miles  in  radius,  in- 
tersci'ted  the  Delaware  River  and  the  southern 
boundarj'  at  the  point  where  that  circle  inter- 
sected the  40th  degree.  Full  feudal  rights,  both 
to  the  soil  and  to  the  governnH'nt,  were  granted. 
On  Deeeml»er  0.  1082,  Penn  secured  from  the 
Duke  of  York  the  grant  of  the  soil  of  the  lower 
settlenients.  and  by  consent  assumed  govern- 
mental rights.  These  settlements  were  within 
the  original  Maryland  patent,  but  Lord  Balti- 
more complained  in  vain.  They  remained  at- 
tjiched  to  Pennsylvania,  thougli  with  separate 
legislatures  after  1703,  until  the  Revolution, 
umler  the  names  'the  Lower  Counties'  or  'the 
Territories.'  The  southern  boundarj*  caused 
much  trouble  later.  When  it  was  found  that  the 
401  h  degree  was  ntirtli  of  the  pres*'nt  site  of 
Philadelphia,  the  ingenious  theory  was  announced 
that  the  beginning  of  the  40th  degree  was  at 
30°.  The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  a  compro- 
mise in  1700  (see  .M.\s(>.n' anm)  Dixon's  Line), 
when  also  the  northern  boundary  was  fixed  at 
42°. 

Upon  receiving  the  grant  Penn  sent  over  his 
kinsman,  William  Markham  (q.v.),  as  Deputy 
Governor,  and  followed  himself  in  1082.  arriving 
at  Uplands  (now  Che-<ter)  Oetolx-r  27th.  \  few 
days  later  he  eoncluded  a  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians, though  the  purrhaHc  of  the  lands  could 
not  have  taken  place  until  later.  The  'Frame  of 
Government'  |irevi<uisly  published  in  Knglan<l  was 
submitted  to  the  first  General  .Assembly  in  De- 
eemljcr,  1(>.S2.  and  was  ado|ited  tDgether  with 
the  'gn-at  law,'  made  up  largely  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Proprietor.  Universal  suffrage  and 
entire  religious  toleration  made  the  scheme  not- 
able. Settlers  eanic  over  in  great  numWrs, 
chiefly  Quakers  and  Germans  from  the  Palati- 


nate. Philadelphia,  which  had  been  planned  be- 
fore Piun  left  FIngland,  grew  rapidly,  and  be- 
fore 1083  contained  mure  than  five  hundred  in- 
habitants, while  more  than  30(K)  m-iiUts  had 
come  to  the  provinc-e.  Land  was  offeri-tl  at  forty 
shillings  tlic  hundre<i  acres,  subject  to  a  quit  rent 
of  a  shilling  a  year.  Penn  returned  to  England 
in  1684,  leaving  the  Council  in  charge,  but  its 
authority  was  soon  disputed  by  the  lx)wer  House, 
which  had  a  veto  power  on  legislation,  though  it 
could  not  originate  measures.  Slanders  were 
circulated  in  England,  and  in  10113  the  jtrovince 
was  resumed  by  William  III.,  and  attached  to 
New  York.  Governor  Flet<'her  met  with  little 
success  in  his  attempts  to  seeure  aid  for  his  In- 
dian wars,  and  had  several  contests  with  the  U'g- 
islature.  The  province  was  restored  to  IVnn  in 
August,  1094,  and  in  10<.)6  a  new  and  more 
democratic  constitution  was  adopte<l  with  the 
Proprietor's  consent.  Penn'a  second  and  last  vi^it 
to  the  province  lasteil  from  Dccemlx-r,  1  (»;>".•,  to 
October,  1701.  During  this  time  he  grantinl  the 
'Charter  of  Privileges,'  adopted  October  26,  1701. 
which  8er\'ed  as  a  constitution  until  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  governors  whom  Penn  appointed  were 
involved  in  freqtient  disputes  with  the  Assembly, 
and  in  consequence  the  Proprietor  grew  dis- 
couraged. In  1712  he  was  on  the  point  of  selling 
the  province  to  the  Crown  for  £12,000,  but  » 
paralytic  stroke  preventini  the  completion  of  tlie 
sale.  Though  the  province  was  a  ct>nstant  si>urce 
of  exiH>nse  to  him,  it  made  his  desoendan\s  rich. 
After  Penn's  death  in  1718,  the  disputes  between 
the  .Assembly  and  the  Proprietors  continued  with 
renewed  vigor. 

Immigration  was  large.  There  were  Scoteh- 
Irish  in  the  province  as  early  as  10U8.  and  after 
1730  they  came  in  great  numbers.  These  gener- 
ally pushed  on  to  the  frontier,  as  did  also  the 
later  influx  of  (Germans.  The  first  year*  were 
free  from  Indian  warfare,  but  after  1740  the 
Indians  were  restless  and  soon  became  of»enlr 
hostile.  The  efforts  of  the  French  were  suc<-«"x<- 
ful,  and  forts  were  established  on  the  Ohio.  The 

rirovinco  sent  few  nu"n  to  the  aid  of  General 
Iraddock  in  his  expedition  against  Fort 
Duquesne  in  1755;  but  his  defeat  arouwl  the 
AsHcmbly,  and  a  chain  of  forts  was  erectwl  it 
a  cost  of  £85.000.  Until  after  1704  danger  fn>m 
the  Indians  was  constant.  Meanwhile,  in  17.'>3, 
Connecticut  laid  claim  to  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
Susquehanna,  seventy  miles  west  of  the  IX-laware. 
under  the  charter  of  1002,  which  granted  to  Con- 
necticut the  land  to  the  41st  degree.  A  company 
was  formed,  the  land  was  purehasod  from  the 
Indians  in  1754  (though  previously  purchased 
by  Pennsylvania),  and  Susfjuehanna  County  w*a 
formed.  Settlers  went  in  and  the  formation  of  a 
distinct  colony  was  considen-d.  The  Indians 
claimed  that  the  purchase  was  made  by  fraud 
and  protested  vigorously.  ,-\rme<l  force*  were 
sent  irom  eastern  Penn.sylvania  and  brought  on 
the  so-calIe<l  Pennaniite  War:  the  dispute  had  its 
influence  in  causing  the  Wyoming  Mas.«acrc  in 
1778.  See  Wyoming  Valley. 

The  colony's  agent.  Benjamin  Franklin,  rigor- 
ously resisted  the  .Stamp  Act.  and  in  .luly.  1774, 
a  Provineial  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia. 
adoptcMl  resolutions,  and  elected  delepites  to  the 
first  Continental  Congreiw,  to  Ik?  held  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  Provincial  Convention  in  1775  author- 
ized the  Committee  of  Safety  to  prepare  a  sys- 
tem of  defense  for  the  colony.  Troops  were  raised 
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and  boats  vrerc  built.  After  the  Declaration  of  outset  Federalist,  but  in  1796  fourteen  of  its  fif- 
Indept'udence  the  Proprietary  piverniiient  ceased  teen  votes  were  cast  for  Jotrernou.  Kij;ht  votes 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  State  constitution  was  were  east  for  him  again  in  1800,  while  m-vcu  went 
drawn  up,  tM'pteniber  28,  1770.  It  provided  for  to  the  Federalist  candidate.  From  this  time  until 
a  Supreme  Executive  Council,  one  Le^^islative  1840  the  State  was  Democratic.  In  1835  the  Anti- 
House,  and  a  Iktard  of  Censors.  The  Royal  Char-  Masonic  party  succeeded  in  electing  the  Governor 
ter  was  annulled  by  the  King  in  1778,  and  the  and  the  agitation  gave  the  State  to  the  Whig 
State  secured  the  commutation  of  the  quit-rcnta  electors  in  1840.  In  1838  a  dispute  between  the 
in  1779.  During  the  Revolution  the  eastern  Democrats  and  Whigs  cimccrning  the  results  of  an 
part  of  the  State  was  the  scene  of  important  op-  election  in  one  of  the  State  Congressional  districts 
erations.  Philadelphia  was  at  (litfcrent  times  the  caused  much  excitement,  each  party  c<»ntending 
seat  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  British  that  it  had  elected  not  only  the  Congressman,  but 
headauarters.  The  (question  of  the  western  the  members  of  the  State  Lejgislature  in  that  dis- 
boundary  was  settled  in  1784,  with  the  consent  trict.  The  disturliance,  which  was  later  known 
of  Virginia,  by  measuring  live  degriM's  west  from  as  the  'liuck-Shot  War,'  was,  however,  short- 
the  Delaware  River  and  then  due  north.  The  |)08-  lived,  and  the  dispute  was  settled  in  favor  of 
session  of  the  Wyoming  lands  was  given  to  the  the  Democrats.  The  State  gave  its  vote  to  Polk 
State  by  decision  of  Congress  in  1782.  but  when  in  1844,  to  Taylor  in  1848,  and  in  1852  and  18ij6 
it  was  found  that  the  line  of  42°  excluded  Ijike  to  the  Democratic  candidates.  Since  1800  the 
Erie,  Congress,  in  1788,  authorired  the  addition  State  has  l>een  overwlu'lmingly  Republican  in 
of  the  triangle  bordering  upon  the  lake.  In  mitional  affairs,  though,  on  account  of  factional 
1787  the  State  ratitie<l  the  Federal  Constitution.  tightj«  in  the  Republican  ranks,  a  Democratic 
In  1790  a  new  ccjnstitution  was  adopted.  The  (lovernor  has  In-en  twice  electetl. 
growth  and  pro«peritv  of  the  State  was  marketl, 

though    the    iwpulat'ion    was    turbulent.     The  Oot.exom  ok  PEsssvLVAjnA- 

Whisky  Rebellion   (1794)  grew  out  of  the  un-  ckdek  the  swedeb 

willingness  of  the  Scotch-Irish  to  submit  to  the  lvt4T  MInult  leaa-il 

excise  tax.  The  imposition  bv  the  National  Gov-  V*"{.T phI'.'V"***'" l^'Jt 

....         .  .        r  1  i  .II   .        <  Jolill  rrlllU  1C4J-53 

emment  of  the  wmdow  tax  UhI  to  the  Hot-water  John  I'lunM-Koya  I(U>:^A4 

Rebellion'  among  a  part  of  the  German  jKjpulu-  Jt>liu  riimdiun  UjiiIiikU  i(m-6S 

tion  in  1798.    Internal  improvements  were  pro-  ckper  the  dutth 

jected  early,  and  the  Schuylkill  Canal  was  begun  Pftor  Ktujvraiint.  DlivcturOfiiiTuI  u(  thf  New  Neth- 

in  1815  and  complete*!  in  1825.    From  1829  to  ,    ".'"'S""';   v,  ;    ;  v;;    ;  1^?^** 

,  ,,„„  .,  ■    A  \i  ■  _     1.        11   1  *      ii  l>«>n'k  SiiilUt.  Sellout  FtM-nl  !<>.'>.'> 

1836  the  projected  improvements  calbnl  for  the  j„h„  I'aul  Jacquet.  Vlw-Dlrwctor  l«5W7 

construction  of  292  miles  of  canal  and  126  miles 

of  railroad,  at  a  total  cost  of  $35,000,000.    The  ,  ™  ,„ 

-J    .  .  .,,  ,  ,,-       ,1        .  J  .  Jiu-ob  Alriokii.  I)lm-t*ir  l»7-89 

first  bill  for  a  public  school  system  was  passed  in  Al«xuinJ»?r  d'Uito'osoa  1S6IMI3 

the  face  of  violent  opposition  in  1834.  Though 

....  ,         I  u     1  I  1  *  ■  t  \    t  COI.OHT  or  TBE  COMe*.NV 

iKith  iron  and  coal  had  lHK«n  known  to  exist  before  t»   .  ^  i.    .  t.m    •  <a 

,,      1  A.      4-1  loon       a      11  floprnn  \ Rn  Pyok.  KrhoutHiM-ttl  1657-.VI 

the  Re>olution.  it  was  not  until  1839  that  anthra-  willlum  u.*kman.  vi<—ltlnvU)r  165S-63 

cite  was  successfully  applied  to  the  manufacture  Alexttud.T  d  Hlu.voBuu,  Dirwtorof  unlt«l  colonjr  1«13-M 

of  iron.   The  first  oil  well  was  sunk  near  Titus-  

•11  D.XDER  TEE  EXOLUB 

ville  m  1859.  ,,,  .     ,  „ 

,  .       ,      ,    ,      ^.  .,  -r,,       „  Klrhanl  MooIim   I«H-0( 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  five  com-  Fruncis  LorHnm  ic67-"3 

panics  of  Pennsylvania  trt)ops  were  the  first  to  he.  AeruBEB  or  toe  dctch  1673 

arrive  in  Washington  under  President  Lincoln's  Anthonv  TrIvo.  (}ov..n.or-u*nernl  l«7.3-74 

call  for  troops  on  April  15.  1861.  and  twenty-five  p«>t<>r  Alricks.  Coaiiuandpr  l67a-74 

regiments  were  forn)ed  tluring  the  month.    The  ojtoEs  the  exauHB 

draft  was  neces.sary  before  the  end  of  the  war.  but  gj^  Edmund  Andros  Ifl7«*l 

troops  were  furnished.     The  Stale  was  three 

'     •         1   J    i.     ■  L   /■■'I.       I        u  1  PRoeilirTABV  aOTEBKMBSIT 

times  invaded,  twice  at  ( hamlxTsburg  and  once  ....  »  ~, 

by  General  i.^'s  army,  which  fought  tile  battle  of  ?*::rp;^^,^;x:J'.''''"™"':;:;:::::::;:::- 

Gettysburg  (q.v. ).   Siiu-e  the  war  the  chief  events  Thi>  *'<iiinrll  (Thomjui  l.loyd,  I'rraldent)  l684-«8 

of  importance  have  been  the  rai>i(l  growth  of  the  The  KIvh  (  c.mMiiwIon.'rs  l«W8 

.     ,  '  ,         I'll-  I  r  *  1  u  <  a\>t.  John  Bloi-kwfll  1G88-90 

steel,  oil,  and  coal  industries  and  frecjuent  labor  The  rnum  il  (Thcmuui  I.lo.vd,  IT««ldent)  lflWt-91 

troubles.     In   1877  a  great   strike  of  railroad  ThoimiH  l.lo.vd.  lH>i>ut.v  fioTemor  I  looi  gs 

employees  led  to  violence  and  the  defeat  of  the  William  Murkhmn.  iH-p  y  OoYi-ruor  Lower Countlwij 

militia  at  Pittsburg.    The  despatch  of  regular  ckdeb  tdk  cbowx 

troops  was  nece>»sarv  to  quell  the  disorder.    On  Benjamin  Fl<»trh<>r.  (lov.  of  N»'w  Yi>rk.  Oovemor...  I 

May  31.  1889.  a  dani  at  the  outlet  of  Conemaugh  WUllam  Markham.  l.l..nt.Miant.Oovernor  

Lake  broke  and  a  great  wall  of  water  over-  fKorEiETAur  oovehnmext 

whelmcnl  Johnstown  (q.v.)  and  several  smaller  William  Markhnm.  Lloutpnanniovi-rnor  i«9B-09 

towns,  drowning  more  than  2000  Ifople  and  de-  "j:;:!^  l^::::^^:!;:!^!;:!^^ 

stroying  pn>i>erty  to  the  value  of  ?10.000.000.  The  Connrll  (K.lwanI  .shlpis'n.  I'i*»»ld«>iit)  17(kwh 

The  strike  at  the  Carnegie  Companv's  mills  at  John  Krau*.  IJeuu«uant-U<)veniur  17n4-4i9 

Homestead,  near  Pittsburg.  July  6.  1892.  was  one  ;;|'r"(^';r„*^;'„"|jc';Vth.  ZZZ^^Z^Zr^ 

of  the  most  serious  ever  known  in  .America.   Mnr-  ratrtrk  Oonlou,  '  Kafuid 

tinl  law  was  declared,  and  the  entire  militia  force  Th.-  coiinrll  (James  I,o^n.  Pnnidcnti  I7:ift-.'W 

was  called  out.     An  extensne  strike  of  coal-  The  Coimm  II  (Authonv  Palmer.  I'n,.|.lent>  I747.is 

miners  in  Ilazleton  region  in  1900  was  followcnl  j„  „  Hamilton.  l,leut«nant-<}orenior  I7*s.^%« 

by  a  general  strike  in  the  anthracite  region  in  Koi.ert  Hunter  .Morrta   iT.H-j* 

ihn.^  Wmiani  iM-nn.v  •'   17.V-W 

,  1     1    X.         XI-      o.  X  X    XI.  Jamef»  Hamilton.  "   17.MMO 

In  national  elections  the  State  was  at  the  joUu  Peuo,  •   i7«3-7i 
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The  ConneO  (JamM  gMwIltntt,  PNaUMil!)^»»  iTn 

Rlchurd  Fmn,  LlratmMa^OofWiKir.......^  iT7i-7:< 

Jofaji  P«in,  "   inn-li 

Oovnell  of  atMer  (ThoaiMi  WlMitn^  Piwldant).. — ITW-T? 


PBEHIDENTB  oy  THE  DUmEMM  BSNOVnTB  OOU.NOIL 

Tlif>niiu4  Wlinrttin.  Jr  1777-T8 

(i.'iirKi-  BO'HH  (ot-tiiiK)  

Jo8«|>li  Ueed  177M1 

WlUtem  Moon.   »T8i-«a 

Johft  PleUiHOB.   

MqjAiBtn  Fmnklio   

TbotnM  Mimin  — MMO 

•OTBI1IOB8  or  STAT* 

Thoniau  Mifflin  KvcltHnUllit  1T90-W 

ThniiuM  MrKvau  Dt<iuoc>«tle-II«P«llllau  17»»-18(I8 

Sliiiou  HDjder.   •*  ....1808-17 

WUIiain  WlaMv-^^m.^  "  ....I8l7-a0 

Joseph  Hetstor.  Ittdepenr1<>nt  Democrat  ...iHao-XI 

John  Andrew 8blllM^.........I>euiocraUc-Ke|iubUcaa....l82S-39 

(ieonre  Wolf   •■  ....IKWJS 

Joseph  nitwr  ^...AJltl-lfMonle  18SM» 

i)uviaiiiu.'iiii<>ur<.-  I'urtor.iMMoentlo.^.  ifOM 

FranriB  U»wa  8iiiiuk.   ....Ut*6-48 

Williuni  Frvuine  Juhniitun.WhVr  ..IMMS 

WUUoin  btgler  Democratic.  1MM8 

JmbM  PoUock.  ,«     JWi'^ 

WDItom  Ftabtr  Partc«r»....   

Andrt>w  Un>RK  rurtl]|.....,„B«pablktta......   lM>i.(i7 

John  W.  U«ury    1H<.7-7;J 

John  F.  Httrtmnft   "   1»13-7V» 

Henry  M.  ll-n  t     1879«J 

IliibiTt  E.  Pnttinon  Democratic  188S-OT 

Jam<>»  A.  Beavpr  „.Ri>puUieiUi....................MtISn^ 

Uubort  E.  PattlHon  Democratle...........  JflH^S 

Diiulel  H.  HnittluKM  RepnlillcM.^.  lffi)6-W 

WIlllCMii  A.  «tone   "   1»9»-19(»3 

Sttiuuel  W.  P*>nnyn»ckt<r-..        "  — ■ 

BuiaoaHArUY.  MncVca^h,  PcnnHylvania  (Bos- 
ton, 18891 ;  Wickei-shain,  Hintury  of  Educa- 
tion in  I'rnnsylvania  (Lancaster,  1880)  ;  Fish- 
er, The  Milking  of  Penn.tylvania  (Philadelphia, 
18!)(5)  ;  RnlKits,  Antln<tritr  Co'il  1  ml  us  tit/  (New 
York,  1901)  ;  and  for  the  history:  i'tntuiylvania 
ArehiveSf  1st  series,  12  vols.,  2d  serien,  19  vols., 
3d  series.  .30  vols.;  Colonial  Records,  Vob.j 
Proud,  History  of  Pennsylvania  ( Philadftlpblft, 
17!>7  !»S)  ;  Carpenter,  id.  (  il)..  ISGOI  ;  ('(.rnill. 
id.  (.New  York.  1879)}  liaisard,  AnnaU  of 
PrnnHylvunia,  tdOO-SH  (Philadelphia,  1850)  ; 
£gle,  History  of  CotntMnteealth  of  Pennaylvanitk 
(Harriflburg,  187fl) ;  Diffendorifer,  The  German 
Immigration  inlu  P>  nnaylrania  ( Lniuastor, 
1900)  ;  Kuhns,  (i'-nnan  (tnd  Striss  HclikincntH  in 
Pcnnxyhauia  (Ntw  York,  1901);  Sharplena, 
History  of  Quaker  Govvmmmt  in  Pmnsylmnia 
(2  vols.,  Philadelphia.  1808-09);  id..  Two  Cei»- 
turirs  of  f'rnnfuih-a nin  History  (ib.,  1900)  ; 
Fi>«ke.  Dutch  mid  (Jualcrr  Colonies  in  America 
(Bo-toii,  1><W\  ;  Holli"^.  J''  nii^i/h  nnia  Province 
and  Slate  I  Philadelphia,  1900)  ;  Sbimmell,  His- 
tory of  Pcunttylvama  (Harrbburg,  1900). 

PENNSYLVAIVZA,  Kstoucai.  Societt  of. 
An  a>^so<-iation  organiased  in  Fbiladelphia  Decem- 
ber 2.  1S24.  and  iiK'orporated  June  2,  1826.  Its 

ol»l>ft  is  the  elucidatinit  of  lii-tory.  with  special 
refrrence  (o  tlmt  of  l't"iin.-.\  Iviiiiia.  It  Jj'.is  ii  val- 
uable historiinl  library  and  a  museum  nt  Pliila- 
deiphia.  The  socie^  has  a  Rubacribed  publica- 
tion fund  of  $40.<M»,  the  revenue  from  wiiich  t« 
t»\|H«nded  in  lu  IntiiiL'  m.iM.  r  of  hixtoric  interest. 
This  fund  has  |.iil.li-l>r.l  ll  v<»lutiie«  of  Memoirs 
of  the  Society,  and  2*1  volumes  of  The  l'<  nnsiil- 
vonia  Magaeine  of  History  and  Biography,  issued 
in  quarterly  numbers.  The  society  liaa  also  pub- 
li-h.d  nn  hi^torir  il  iiiap  of  the  Slate,  a  volume 
of  CoUeclioiut,  and  one  on  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Federal  Constitution. 


PENNSYLVATTTA.  T'mvkrsitt  of.  An  in- 
stilulion  of  higher  learning  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 


establiabed  in  1740  aa  a  charitable  school,  and 
raised  to  the  grade  of  an  academy  in  17S1 

throu^^h  the  «-irorts  of  an  association  of  ritiwna 
formed  in  cMUie4Ut.uce  of  a  pamptikt  pul>ash«rd 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  entitled,  "ProiKisials  Rela- 
tive to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania.* 
The  academy,  eonsihtinc  of  an  English,  a  maths* 
matical,  and  u  i>atiu  ht  liool.  c.ich  under  a  master, 
with  subordiuut«  tutors  and  ushers,  proved  to 
BUcccHsful  that  in  1758  it  tecvived  a  charter  frwtn 
the  Pronrietaries,  Thopiaa  and  Kichard  Pena. 
Two  yearn  later  it  had  attained  a  atandaxd  which 
justified  the  grantinp  of  decree  conferring  powen, 
and  in  17.")5  the  iiiKlilut ion  wan  eouvii t.-ii  inti) 
the  College  and  Academy  of  riiiladelphia  Dnr 
ing  the  agitated  times  of  the  wars  with  the 
French  the  provost,  Rev.'WiUtom  Smith,  opnoad 
so  VL-lietiieiitly  tlie  non  rt  sistauce  policy  of  the 
Peun»ylvaiaa"Lf<.'islature  that  he  was  arbitrarily 
thrown  into  jirisoii,  wIhtl'  he  faithfully  received 
his  clnflBM    Ue  was  subi^equeutly  sent  to  Kn^^land 
to  raise  hinds  for  an  endowment,  and  there  met 
the  coniniis^ioncr  from  KingV  (Columbia)  Col- 
It -^p  on  a  rtiiuilar  mission.   Through  the  infloeaee 
of  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterlmiy  tli.  y  r.  r.  ivt  !  a 
circular  letter  from  the  King,  and  »uc>xs<i.ii  in 
raising  a  considerable  endowment  for  t  a>  h  c  !• 
lege.    On  Doctor  Smith's  return  a  letter  to  the 
trusters   from   the  Archbishop   of  (?«nlefbnTT. 
Thonia.s  and  Richard   i'cim.  and   K<  v.  "^.imud 
Chandler  rcpreiseiiled  tliat  the  insUtuluoj 
originally  fuunded  and  carried  <»ii  for  the  benefit 
of  a  mixed  bod^  of  people;  that  at  the  tine  ci 
making  tlM  collection  its  ofllecn  indoded  leprf 
sentatives  of  various  Chri'^tian  di  rioiiiinnti'TJ: 
and,  since  jeaIou»ie.«*  had  uri.sen  between  jmrtka, 
it  was  recommended  to  the  trustees  to  make  a 
fundamental  declaration  to  prevent  incoovenienoe 
of  this  Icind.  Aeeordingly,  in  1764,  the  trnstMi 
hound  themselves  and  tlii  ir  sncoesson*  to  retais 
the  original  wide  plan  of  the  inntitution  and  "to 
use  their  utmost  endeavors  that  th«  -  mie  he  not 
namwed,  nor  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  thoM  diesenting  from  them  (in 
future  fdectinn  to  the  principal  offices),  be  put  oa 
anv  worfW!  fiKitiii;,'  in  this  s«'niiii.try  than  they 
were  at  the  time  of  rctvivin;:  tin-  roy.il  hti.  f."  In 
1779  this  resolution  was  coustrue<l  by  the  I^p" 
lature  into  a  **narrowin<,'  of  the  foundation."  and 
feizcd  as  a  pretext  for  confiscating  all  the  rights 
and  pro|)ertie9  of  the  college,  which  were  he- 
Btowt^l  \i]xm  a  new  organization,  rail     in  the 
charter  the  "'Trustees  of  the  UaiverKiiy  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.'*    Ten  years  later  tS.!^ 
rights  and  properties  vem  restored,  and  in  1791 
an  act  was  passed  amalgamating  the  old  eolkfc 
V.]ih  the  new  university  under  its  jin  -rnt  title. 
In  1S72  the  university  wmi  removed  to  ihe  pres- 
ent site. 

The  departments  of  the  university  are  the  col- 
lege, including  the  School  of  Arts,  the  Towas 

Scientific  Schcxil,  and  fl  ■  ourses  for  t.  ailicrs;  tb* 
Departments  of  i'hilosojihy  ((Jraduatf  ."x-hiol'- 
Law,  Afedicine,  Dentistrj",  Veterinary  M»sii- 
cine,  and  Arcbieolog.v :  the  Wistar  Institute  of 
Anatomy  and  Biologj-;  the  Laboratory  « 
Hygiene-,  the  Veterinary  Dospital:  the  U' 
brarv,  and  the  Flower  Astronomical  Oh*errs- 
t(»iv';  Physical  Education.  The  Scho<.l  of 
Arta  offers  courses  in  arts  and  science.  fiBUce 
and  oommeree,  biology  and  musie.  The  Towae 
Scientific  School  nfTers  courws  in  arehit«^tHnp, 
science  and   technology,  mcclianieal,  eletthcal, 
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civil;  and  chemical  engineering,  and  chem- 
istry. Candidates  are  admitted  on  passing 
the  examination  Mil  by  the  college,  or  by 
the  Entrance  Examination  lioard  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  or  on  the  diplomas  of  the 
public  high  schools.  Free  tuition  is  offered 
through  the  2  I'enn  scholarships,  filled  by  the 
tJovernor  of  the  State,  50  I'hiladelphia  free  city 
scholarships,  6  compi-titive  State  scholarships,  a 
General  Alumni  Society  scholarship,  and  31 
scholarships  not  confined  to  special  localities. 
The  college  courses  in  arts  and  sciences,  llnance 
and  commerce,  and  biology  are  plannetl  to  enable 
the  student  to  complete  his  work  in  three,  four, 
or  five  years,  at  his  option,  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  (50  units  of  work  being  require<l  for  gradu- 
ation. Students  are  not  permitted  to  take  less 
than  12  units  a  year,  a  unit  being  defined  as  one 
hour's  work  a  wwk  for  one  year  in  lectures  or 
recitations,  or  two  hours'  work  a  week  in  labor- 
atory practice.  In  the  course  in  arts  an<l  s<-i- 
ences  the  prescribed  studies  amount  to  22  units 
and  group  studies  to  18  units,  the  remaining  20 
units  being  made  up  of  free  electives.  Provision 
is  made  for  a  senior  comixisitc  year  in  which 
eight  units  are  credited  to  the  work  of  the  first 
year  class  in  medicine.  In  the  Scientific  School, 
the  architectural  course  covers  four  years.  The 
courses  in  science  and  twluiology  cover  five 
years.  The  Graduate  D«'partment  ofTers  eight 
scholarships  on  the  Harrison  Foundation,  en- 
titling the  holder  to  free  tuition  and  an  income 
of  $100,  30  university  scholarships,  providing 
only  free  tuition,  and  20  fellowships,  with  in- 
comes ranging  from  $200  to  $H00.  The  Gradu- 
ate Department  for  women  offers  5  fellowships. 

Of  the  professional  schools  of  the  university, 
that  of  medicine  is  best  known  and  has  always 
Ix-en  one  of  the  strong  dej)artments.  The  Dental 
Sch«)ol  csfM'cially  has  a  wide  reputation  in  Aus- 
tralia and  in  Spanish  American  countries.  The 
Flower  Astronomical  Observatorj-  is  situated  two 
miles  l>eyond  the  city  limits,  and  there  is  a  small 
working  ob.servatory  in  the  college  grounds.  The 
imiversity  buildings,  29  in  numln-r.  stand  on 
\Voo<lland  avenue,  on  property  covering  over  56 
acres  in  the  city  proper,  and  provide  dormitory  ac- 
commodations for  about  ."iOO  stu<lents.  They  in- 
clude a  University  Hospital,  with  a  training 
school  and  home  for  nurses,  and  the  Howard 
Houston  Hall,  a  students'  club. 

The  university  confers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  Laws.  Music,  and  Science,  Master  of  Arts 
and  Science,  IXx-tor  of  Philosophy,  Medicine,  Den- 
tal Surgi-ry,  and  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  the 
technical  degrees  of  Civil.  Mechanical,  Electrical, 
and  Chemical  Engineer.  In  1002  the  faculty 
numlx^rcd  281,  and  the  student  body  2578.  dis- 
tribulc<l  as  follows:  Sch(X)l  of  Arts,  470;  Scien- 
tific School.  431  :  Teachers'  Courses,  200 :  (Jradu- 
ates,  192;  I>aw,  3.39;  Medicine.  475;  Dentistrj', 
403;  Veterinary  Medicine,  62.  The  library  con- 
tained 212.801  volumes.  The  university  grounds 
and  buildings  were  valued  at  alNUit  .?4,500,000 
and  extensive  plans  were  undertaken  in  the  early 
part  of  1903  for  a  group  of  new  buildings  to  Ik; 
erected  outside  the  present  limits  of  the  uni- 
versity grounds.  The  first  step  toward  this  end 
was  the  announcement  of  a  new  building  for  the 
Wharton  Scientific  School,  to  cost  $200,000.  the 
gift  of  .loseph  Wharton,  the  founder.  The  en- 
dowment of  the  university  in  1902  was  $9,000,000 
and  its  income  was  $1,490,000.  The  heads  of  the 
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imiversity,  since  its  beginning  as  a  collegiate 
institution  in  1755,  have  l>een:  William  Smith 
(1755-80);  .John  Ewing  (1780  1802);  dohn  Mc- 
Dowell (1807  10);  John  Andrews  (181013); 
Frederick  Ikasley  (1813-28);  William  Heath- 
ct)te  de  Lanccy  (1828-33)  ;  .lohn  Ludlow  (1834- 
53);  Henry  Vetluikc  ( 18.'j4-.)9)  ;  Daniel  Raynes 
Goodwin  (1800-08);  Charles  Janeway  btillc 
(1808-80);  William  Pepper  (1881-94);  Charles 
Custis  Harrison  (1894—). 

PENNSYLVANIA,  We.stebn  Unhtcbsitt 
OF,  An  institution  at  Allegheny.  Pa.;  the  sec- 
ond oldest  institution  of  learning  west  of  the  Ap- 
|)alachiun  Mountains,  founded  as  the  Pittsburg 
Academy  in  1780,  incorj^rati-d  in  1787,  and  re- 
incor|>orated  un<ler  its  present  name  in  1819. 
Since  1895  women  have  been  admitted  on  the 
same  terms  as  men.  The  university  comprises 
collegiate,  engineering,  medical,  and  law  depart- 
n>ents.  and  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  dentistry. 
Several  of  the  schools  are  institutions  formerly 
independent.  The  Medical  School  became  a  part 
of  the  university  in  1892,  and  the  Law  School  in 
1895.  The  Allegheny  observatory*  was  founded  in 
1859  by  the  Allegheny  Astronomical  S<jciety,  and 
in  18('>7  was  transferred  to  the  university.  It 
has  achievetl  an  international  reputation  through 
the  work  of  its  successive  directors,  Profe-ssora 
I^ngley  and  Keeler.  in  the  fields  of  solar  pliysica 
and  astronomical  spectroscopy.  New  buildings 
for  this  department  were  erinted  in  1901.  In  1902 
the  university  had  892  students,  110  instructors, 
and  a  library  of  20,000  volumes. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WO- 
MEN. An  institution  fur  the  iiigher  education 
of  women  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  founded  in  1809,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  lk>sidea 
the  collegiate  department  it  has  a  preparatory 
school  and  departments  of  music  an<l  art.  with  a 
total  registration  in  MK(2  of  185  and  20  instruc- 
tors. In  that  year  the  inconie  was  $40,000  and 
the  college  property  was  valued  at  $250,000.  The 
library  contained  3000  volumes. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH,  or  Pe.nnsvl- 
VAMA  (iERMAX.  The  language  of  the  Germans 
who  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  between  1683 
(when  Pa.storius  settled  in  Germantown)  and  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  During  this 
time  some  100,000  settled  principally  in  the 
southeastern  counties  of  the  State,  such  as  Lan- 
caster, York,  Franklin,  Cumberland,  Berks, 
Schuylkill,  and  Lehigh.  The  emigration  was  due 
partly  to  the  ravages  of  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV'., 
and  |>artly  to  religious  persecution.  The  settlers 
came  principally  from  the  Rhenish  Palatinate, 
W(lrtteml)erg.  and  Switzerland,  with  a  sprink- 
ling from  the  Ix)wer  Rhine,  Bavaria.  Alsace,  and 
Saxony.  .As  most  of  the  dialects  spoken  by  these 
people  belong*"*!  to  the  Alemannic  and  Franconian 
groups  (sw  (iKKMAN  LA.Ntii  AOK),  the  idiom  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  is  really  High  German, 
and  the  confusion  with  Dutch  is  due  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  settlers  called  their  language  'Deitsch' 
((Jernian).  Although  a  variety  of  dialects  were 
originall.v  rej>resented.  that  of  the  Rhenish  Pala- 
tinate (  Rheno- Franconian )  so  pred<»niinated  and 
influenced  the  others  that  the  language  may  be 
regarde<l  as  fairly  homttgeneous.  Owing  to  their 
s<"gregation  in  religious  comnumities.  the  emi- 
grants clung  tenaciotisly  to  their  mother  tongue, 
but  were  gradually  compelle<l  by  force  of  circum- 
stances to  accept  many  English  words,  especially 
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the  names  of  objects  in  daily  uae,  until  the  dialect 
can  best  Ite  described  as  a  fusion  of  Franconian 
and  Aletuannic  with  an  admixture  of  English 
varying  from  one  per  cent,  in  the  rural  districts 
to  a  large  percentage  in  the  towns. 

The  language  exhibits  the  characteristic  dia- 
lectic darkening  of  a  to  o  {schlof  for  Hchlaf ; 
jor  for  Jahr),  further  the  fronting  of  d  to  e  (here 
for  horen;  be^  for  bdae)  and  of  ii  to  t  [bicker  for 
Biicher),  German  et  and  <du  generally  appear  as 
«!  (del  for  Toil;  bem  for  Bdumc).  The  consonants 
p,  pp,  and  (i  arc  not  shifted  {pund  for  I'fund; 
kloppe  for  klopfcu :  kopp  for  Kopf ;  dag  for  Tag; 
mudder  for  Mutter).  Final  vowels  and  inflec- 
tional n  are  dropped  (mid  for  miide ;  bem  for 
Bourne;  finne  for  findcn:  gfunne  for  gv(unden). 

The  writings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  have 
been  mainly  of  a  religious  character,  such  as 
hymns  and  polemical  pamphlets.  They  were  writ- 
ten as  a  rule  in  the  High  German  literary  dialect, 
with,  however,  a  number  of  exceptions.  Within 
the  last  forty  years,  however,  a  number  of  poems 
in  the  dialect  have  hoen  written.  Consult:  Sci- 
densticker,  Bilder  aua  der  deutachpennsyl- 
vaniichen  Oeachichte  (2d  ed.,  New  York,  1886)  ; 
id.,  The  First  Century  of  (Jerman  Printing  in 
America  (Philadelphia,  ISUS)  ;  Cobb,  Story  of  the 
Palatines,  an  Kpinude  in  Colonial  History  (New 
York,  1897)  ;  Sachse,  The  German  Sectarians  of 
I*rorincial  Pennsylvania,  J69^1HO0  (ib.,  1895- 
1900);  Haldeman,  Pennsylvania  Dutch  (ib., 
1872)  ;  Learne<l,  The  Pennsylvania  German  Dia- 
lect (Baltimore,  1889). 

PENNSYLVANIA-GEKMAN  SOCIETY, 

The.  An  a.vswiation  organized  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  April  15,  1891,  to  collect,  preserve,  and  pub- 
lish documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans,  and  cause  original  papers 
to  be  prepared  and  read  before  the  society.  Its 
regxilar  members,  who  now  numlter  alraut  400, 
must  be  direct  descendants  of  the  early  German 
or  Swiss  emigrants  to  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  society  holds  an  annual  meeting  in  some  one 
of  the  smaller  cities  of  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  publishes  annually  a  volume  of  Proceedings, 
including  the  papers  read  at  each  meeting. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE.  A 

coeducational  institution  of  higher  learning  at 
State  College,  Pa.,  organized  on  a  collegiate  basis 
as  the  Farnjers'  High  School  in  18r)9.  In  1802 
the  name  was  change<l  to  The  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1874  to  its  present 
title.  The  principal  income  of  the  college  is 
deriveil  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  helil  in 
trust  by  the  State.  The  grounds  contain  400 
acres,  of  which  the  campus  covers  00  acres,  the 
remainder  being  devoted  to  a  m<»del  farm.  The 
courses  of  instruction  weupy  four  years.  The  gen- 
eral courses  offered  are  a  classical  general  science, 
a  Latin  scientific,  and  a  philosophical  course.  The 
technical  courses  include  agriculture,  biologj', 
ehomistry,  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  min- 
ing engineering,  mathematics,  and  physics.  All 
c<mrses,  exi-ept  the  chls^^ical.  lead  to  the  B.S.  dc- 
puH's.  In  the  graduate  courses  the  degrees  of 
C.K.,  M.K..  E.M..  K.E.,  and  M.S.  are  conferred. 
In  l!H)-i  the  faculty  nuniln're*!  48;  the  college 
was  attended  by  (i02  students,  of  whom  420 
were  in  the  ."school  of  Engineering;  1800  jM>rs<ins 
took  corn's|M>ndpnce  cours^-s  in  agriculture.  The 
en<lownient  wns  .f.'»17.000.  the  income  was  $1.17.- 
992,  and  the  value  of  the  college  groun<ls,  build- 
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ings,  and  equipment  was  $850,000.  The  library 
contained  19,181  volumes. 

PENNY  (AS.  penig,  pennig,  peneg,  ptn\»f, 
panning,  pending,  OHG.  phantinc,  pfeniinc,  pfen- 
ding,  phenning,  Ger.  Pfenning,  J^fennig,  pennj; 
{K'rhaps  connected  with  OHG.  phant,  pfant,  tier. 
Pfand,  pawn,  pledge,  or  less  plausibly  with 
OHG.  pfanna,  phanna,  punna,  Ger.  Pfanne,  .\S. 
panne,  Eng.  pan,  from  ML.  panna,  from  Lat 
patina,  shallow  bowl).  A  British  coin  and 
money  of  account.  After  the  sceattw  (q  v.)  it 
is  the  most  ancient  of  the  English  coinA.  and  wu 
the  only  one  generally  current  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  penny  is  first  mentioned  in  the  lava 
of  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  alK>ut  the  rloMC 
of  the  seventh  century.  It  was  at  that  time  a 
silver  coin,  and  weighed  al>out  22^  troy  {;rain«, 
being  thus  about  j}^  of  the  Saxon  |Mund 
weight.  This  relation  to  the  pound  weight  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  usage  of  the  early 
Franks,  who  retained  the  Roman  division  of  the 
libra  into  20  solidi,  and  the  aolidus  into  12  dt- 
narii  (the  denarius  being  thus  the  240th  part  of 
the  libra  or  {mund).  (Sec  Mark.)  Half  pence 
and  farthings  were  not  coined  in  England  till  the 
time  of  Edwanl  I.,  but  the  practice  previousk 
prevailed  of  so  deeply  indenting  the  penny  with  ■ 
cross  mark  that  the  coin  could  be  easily  brokra 
into  two  or  four  parts  as  required.  Silver  farth- 
ings ceased  to  be  coined  under  Fkiward  VI..  and 
silver  half-pennies  under  the  C<mnnonwralth.  By 
this  time  the  |X'nny  had  steadily  decreased  in 
weight;  it  was  18  grains  under  Edward  111..  15 
and  12  under  Edward  IV.,  8  under  h^iward  VI.. 
and  under  Elizabeth  it  was  finally  fixed  at  7j{ 
grains,  or  of  an  ounce  of  silver,  a  value  lo 
which  the  subsequent  copj>er  p'nnies.  which  till 
1800  were  the  circulating  miHlium,  cloisely  approx- 
imated. In  1672  an  authorized  copper  coinajse 
was  establi.shed,  and  half-pence  and  farthing:* 
were  struck  in  copper.  The  penny  was  not  in- 
troduced till  1797,  and  at  the  same  period  the 
coinage  of  twopenny  pieces  was  begun ;  but  ihete 
latter,  being  found  unsuitable,  were  withdrawn. 
The  penny  of  the  pri»sent  bronze  coinage  is  of 
only  about  half  the  value  of  the  old  copper  penny. 
The  German  pfennig  was  also  originally  a  silver 
coin,  bearing  the  sa me  relation  to  the  GermiB 
I>ound  of  silver  as  the  English  penny  to  its  pound. 
And  in  the  twelfth  centurj'  it  was  n>ade  so  broad, 
in  imitation  of  the  Byzantine  coins,  that  it  would 
no  longer  bear  to  be  struck  with  a  die  on  each 
side  as  b«'fore,  but  was  struck  on  one  side  only. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  foiirteenth  wntury  the 
mark  of  silver  was  anew  divided  into  60  paru 
or  coins,  which,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  old 
coins,  were  calle<l  grossi  denarii,  whence  the  term 
groschcn.  In  the  nxMlern  njonetary  system  of 
Germany,  the  pfennig  is  a  nickel  win.  the  hun- 
dreilth  of  the  mark,  the  latter  being  equal  to  a 
shilling  or  about  $0.25. 

PENN  YAN.  A  village  and  the  eounty-amt 
of  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  45  miles  north  by  weat 
of  Elmira;  on  Ijike  Keuka,  and  on  the  Nortbera 
Central  and  the  New  York  Central  railroads 
(.Map:  New  York,  C  3).  It  has  an  attractive 
location  on  the  lake,  the  shores  being  ci»vered  with 
cottages  and  the  hills  with  vineyards.  There  are 
Penn  Yan  .\cademy,  a  public  school  library,  and 
a  fine  county  court  house  and  jail.  The  villapr  is 
situated  in  a  note<l  graiJe-growing  region,  and  haa 
extensive  agricultural,  fruit,  and  winemakiag 
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Intere«tfl,  as  well  as  manufactures  of  flour,  hubs 
and  apokes,  grape  baflkeU,  malt,  and  paper.  The 
manufacturing  industries  are  promoted  by  ex- 
cellent water  power  derive<l  from  the  lake.  Penn 
Yan  is  governed  by  a  village  president  ami  boarti 
of  trustees.  The  water-works  are  owne<l  and 
operated  by  the  village.  Penn  Yan  was  settled 
about  1800  and  was  inoorporateu  a«  a  village  in 
1833.  The  early  settlers  were  partly  Pennsylva- 
nians  and  partly  New  Knglanders  (Yankees)  ; 
hence  the  name.  Population,  in  1890,  4254;  in 
1900,  4050. 

PENmrPACK'EB,  GAtrsHA  (1844-).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa. 
lie  received  an  academic  education,  and  on  April 
22,  18t51,  enlisted  for  three  months  in  the  Federal 
service  as  a  quartermaster-sergeant  in  the  Ninth 
Pennsylvania  Infantry.  On  Augiist  22d  he  re- 
entered the  service  as  a  captain  in  the  97th 
Pennsylvania;  served  throughout  the  war,  and 
on  February  18,  180.'),  was  commissionetl  a  briga- 
dier-general of  volunte<>r8.  I'ntil  April,  1804.  he 
was  principally  engaged  in  the  operations  along 
the  Atlantic  coast.  He  was  then  transferred  to 
the  Army  of  the  James,  and  jmrticipated  in  the 
action  at  Drury's  HlufT  (May  13-10.  1804).  where 
he  was  wounded,  ami  led  a  brigade  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Harrison,  where  he  was  again 
wounded.  He  recovered  in  time  to  participate  in 
the  final  assault  on  Fort  Fisher  (January  15, 
1805),  but  was  again  wounded,  this  time  so  ae- 
vcrely  that  he  was  confined  to  the  hospital  until 
April,  1800,  when  he  resigned  from  the  service. 
During  this  tinie  he  received  his  commission  as 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and  the  Cnngres- 
si(mal  medal  for  bravery  in  Iwttle.  The  following 
July  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  34th  regu- 
lar infantry,  and  on  March  2,  1807,  was  brevetted 
major-general  U.  S.  A.  In  1809  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  10th  Infantry,  which  he  commanded 
until  his  retirement,  in  1883. 

PENNYROYAL  (variant,  influenced  by  pop- 
ular etymologj'  with  jxnntf,  of  obsolete  pufiof- 
royal,  ME.  pulioll  real,  from  ML.  puUium  regale, 
l^t.  pulrium  regale,  royal  fleabane,  from  pule- 
iuni,  fleabane,  from  pulrx,  flea,  and  regale,  royal, 
from  rex,  king).  A  species  of  mint  (q.v.).  In 
North  America  a  small  plant  (Hcdeoma  pulegi- 
oiden),  also  bears  this  name,  and  having,  like  the 
mints,  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell  and  a  warm 
pungent  taste,  it  is  used  as  an  infusion  in  domes- 
tic medicine  to  promote  perspiration.  The  plant 
is  common  from  New  England  to  the  Dakotas  and 
southward.  The  name  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  Mentha  Canaden/iis,  which  resembles  the  Eng- 
lish pennyroyal  {.Mentha  Pulegium). 

PENOB'SCOT.  A  former  leading  tribe  of  the 
Abnaki  confederacy  (of  the  Algonquian  stock). 
They  claime«l  tlie  entire  basin  of  the  Penobs<'ot 
River,  Maine,  and  had  their  principal  village,  of 
the  same  name,  about  the  present  Veazie  or  Ban- 
gor. A  French  mission  was  estahlishe<l  there  in 
1688.  When  first  known  to  the  whites  the  Penob- 
scot, under  their  chief,  Hashaba,  s«'em  to  have 
had  dominion  over  all  the  New  England  tribes 
southward  to  or  beyond  the  Merrimac  River.  They 
took  active  part  on  the  French  side  in  all  the 
colonial  wars  on  the  New  England  frontier  up  to 
1749.  when  they  made  a  treaty  of  jieaee  with  the 
English  and  have  remaimnl  quiet  ever  since.  This 
treaty  brought  them  into  disfavor  with  the  Ab- 
naki and  other  refugees  at  Saint  Francis,  who 


continued  hostilities  in  the  French  interest,  for 
which  reason  very  few  of  the  Penobscot  ever 
joined  their  emigrant  brethren  in  Canada,  but  re- 
mained in  their  old  homes.  For  their  services  on 
the  American  side  in  the  Revolution  they  were 
confirmed  in  possession  of  a  small  reservation  on 
the  Penobscot  al)ove  Bangor,  where  they  still  re- 
side, their  principal  settlement  being  Oldtown, 
upon  an  island  in  the  river.  They  nuniU'r  now 
about  400,  still  preserving  their  langiuige  and 
subsisting  by  hunting,  fishing,  lumbering,  and 
basket-making. 

PENOBSCOT  BAY.  An  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  indenting  the  coast  of  Maine  (Map:  Maine, 
F  7).  It  is  28  miles  wide  at  tlie  mouth  and  jK-ne- 
trates  an  equal  distance  inland,  narrowing  gradu- 
ally to  its  head,  where  it  receives  the  Penobscot 
River.  It  contains  several  large  and  a  number 
of  small  islands,  and  on  its  shores  are  numerous 
coves  with  d««ep  water. 

PENOBSCOT  B.IVEB.  The  principal  river 
of  Maine.  It  rises  on  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  the  State,  and  flows  east  t«)  I>akc  Chesun- 
cook,  then  southeast  through  Pamedumcook 
I^ke  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Katahdin,  and  finally 
southward  until  it  empties  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  through  Penobscot  Bay  (Map:  Maine,  ¥ 
5).  It  is  nearly  300  miles  long,  and  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels  to  Bangor,  55  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Above  Bangor  there  are  falls  supplying 
power  to  sawmills,  and  the  upjH'r  course  of  the 
river  is  used  for  floating  largi;  numl)crs  of  logs 
from  the  forests  of  northern  Slaine. 

PENOLOGY  (from  Lat.  pcma,  punishment 
-f-  Gk.  Xoryia,  -logia,  account,  from  \iyttp, 
legein,  to  say).  A  term  defined  by  Dr.  F.  H. 
Wines,  one  of  the  foremast  penologists  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  treatment  of  crime  for  its 
repression  and  prevention,  and  of  criminals  for 
their  e.\tirpation  or  rehabilitation.  The  oldest 
form  of  the  forcible  repression  of  crime  and  treat- 
ment of  criminals  is  execution.  The  death  penalty 
naturally  suggested  itself  to  primitive  peoples  as 
the  simplest,  surest  means  of  ridding  society  of 
its  dangerous  members.  With  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization, however,  the  nuniin'r  of  ofl'enses  for  which 
the  death  penalty  is  inflicted  has  steadily  de- 
creased. (See  Capital  Pi  ni.sumext.)  A  later 
important  form  of  forcible  repression  is  that  of 
transportation,  or  the  establishment  of  })enal 
colonies,  to  which  criminals  are  n'move<l.  Eng- 
lan«l,  Russia,  and  Franc-e  have  employed  this  sys- 
tem with  more  than  doubtful  success.  England, 
indeed,  has  abandoned  it.  (See  Transpobta- 
tion.)  a  third  and  yet  later  form  is  the  prison. 
The  idea  of  punishment  by  imprisonment  does  not 
seem  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  the  rulers  of 
antiquity,  although  the  prison  was  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  from  its  crowch-d  and  filthy  condition,  ita 
want  of  ventilation,  the  foul  fevers  and  plagues 
engendered  there, and  the  starvation  inHicte<l  upon 
its  hapless  inmates,  a  place  of  torture  an<l  speedy 
death.  It  was  primarily  a  place  for  the  seques- 
tration of  persons  obnoxious  to  the  despotic 
ruler,  as  well  as  of  debtors,  and  for  the  detention 
of  i)erson8  charged  with  other  crimes,  until  they 
were  triefl.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent 
times  that  the  prison  itself  has  come  to  l)e  re- 
gardeil  as  a  place  of  punishment,  a  place  for  the 
confinement  of  con<lenin«Ml  persons;  and  the  name 
'jail'  is  now  generally  employed  to  designate  the 
pla»'e  where  persons  under  accusation  are  com- 
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pelled  to  abide  pending  the  determination  of  their 
guilt  or  innocence.  Of  all  the  inHtitiitionH  of  this 
kind  in  the  I'nited  StateH  the  county  jails  are  the 
most  unsatisfactory ;  they  are  generally  breeding 
places  of  crime  and  licentiousness,  because  pris- 
oners of  all  grades,  of  all  ages,  and  sometimes 
even  of  both  sexes,  are  herded  together. 

The  idea  of  reformatirai  has  for  a  century 
played  an  increasingly  important  part  in  our 
modern  prison  systenis.  In  1773  John  Howard, 
an  English  country  gentleman,  having  been  ap- 
))ointed  high  sheriff  of  Bedford,  found  so  many 
abuses  in  the  jails  of  his  county  that  he  was 
moved  to  call  the  attention  of  all  England  to  its 
prisons  cveryAvhere.  Up  to  this  time  the  man- 
agement of  jails  in  England  was  under  no  public 
supervision  whatever.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
jailer,  who  was  not  even  paid  by  the  community 
for  the  performance  of  his  duties,  to  collect  his 
fees  from  the  prisoners  in  his  custody.  Howard's 
life  was  henceforward  spent  in  attempts  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  prisoner,  but  his  re- 
forms were  mainly  those  which  looked  to  the 
humane  treatment  rather  than  to  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal. 

The  problem  of  the  restoration  of  the  criminal 
to  society  is  a  later  work  of  the  penologist.  As 
to  the  method  of  its  solution  penologists  do  not 
all  agree.  Two  distinct  systems  of  prison  disci- 
pline, which  are  eonmionly  known  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania, or  Philadelphia,  and  Auburn  systems, 
have  grown  up  in  the  United  States.  The  first, 
or  'separate  system,'  insists  upon  the  separation 
of  prisoners  by  day  and  by  night ;  the  second,  by 
niglit  only.  From  these  two  a  third  has  been 
evolved,  which  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  combination 
of  the  two,  but  has  also  distinct  features  of  its 
own.  It  is  known  as  the  Irish  system,  because  it 
has  iH'cn  most  fully  and  successfully  applied  in 
Ireland,  under  .Sir  Walter  Crofton.  ' 

The  essential  principle  of  the  separate  system 
is  the  complete  physical  separation  of  prisoners. 
It  rests  ui>on  the  conviction  that  mutual  contact 
between  them  is  necessarily  corrupting,  and  that 
classification  upon  any  basis  except  that  of  indi- 
vidual character  is  impossible.  At  first,  solitary 
confinement,  without  lal)or  or  recreation  or  men- 
tal contact  with  any  human  Iwing.  even  with  the 
ollicers  of  the  prison,  except  in  case  of  necessity, 
was  the  form  which  this  experiment  assumed. 
But  the  severity  of  this  rule  has  Imi-u  relaxed  on 
account  of  the  injury  which  it  wrought  in  some 
«iscs  lioth  to  the  ImkIv  and  the  mind  of  the  sub- 
ject. Now  the  prisoner  is  not  excluded  from  a 
tlcgrce  of  companionship  with  tlie  prison  ofticials 
and  authorized  visitors.  The  convict,  however, 
sleeps,  eats,  and  works  in  his  cell  alone,  and 
takes  his  exercise  in  an  adjoining  space  outside. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  system  that  it  removes  a 
man  from  evil  a»soi  jatcs;  trains  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  increases  the  fK-rsonal  influence  of  the 
authorities  ami  teachers;  that  it  gives  greater 
opiMjrtunity  for  reflection:  that  the  convict  who 
reforms  under  it  cannot  afterwards  lie  identified 
by  profe-isional  criminals  and  so  led  back  to  evil 
ways;  an<i  that  discipline  may  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  ne<'ds  of  in<lividual  convicts.  The  ob- 
jections to  this  system  are:  that  it  necessitates  a 
large  ground  area  and  costly  buildings;  that  it 
unfits  a  man  for  ordinary  methods  of  work.  Ik?- 
causc  he  has  worke<l  alone,  and  under  exceptional 
conditions,  such  as  do  not  pnrvail  in  the  outside 
world  where  men  cwiperate;  that  loneliness  is  in- 


jurious to  morals  and  to  mental  and  physical 
nealth.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  this  sysicm 
has  produced  excellent  results ;  its  friends  main- 
tain that,  more  than  any  other  system,  it  re<lui*4 
the  number  of  recidivists,  that  is,  of  dischar^ifd 
convicts  who  lapse  again  into  crime.  The  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress  of  li>00  reached  the 
conelasion  that  this  method  must  be  regarded 
with  favor  as  having  checked  criminality. 

The  prison  at  Auburn,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  represents  the  'congregate'  or  'silent'  sys- 
tem, which  now  prevails  throughout  the  United 
States.  Prisoners  sleep  in  separate  cells,  but  are 
brought  together  during  the  day  in  large  work- 
fchops;  separation  between  them,  the  necessity  for 
which  was  acknowledged,  is  secured  by  a  rule  for- 
bidding them  to  communicate  with  one  another 
or  with  visitors.  Tlie  difficulty  of  enforcing  this 
rule  has  led  to  its  relaxation.  The  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary in  Philadelphia  was  intended  to  be  a 
strictly  cellular  prison  for  convicts  of  the  higher 
grades  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  such,  because  of  its  seriously  over- 
crowded condition.  Among  the  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  Auburn 
system  are:  The  comparative  cheapness  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  congregated  pris- 
ons; the  ease  with  which  profitable  labor  nuiv  be 
introduced  into  them,  especially  in  connection 
with  machinery  of  all  sorts;  the  facilities  which 
they  afford  for  contracting  out  the  labor  of  con- 
victs, thus  relieving  the  administration  of  tin^n- 
cial  responsibilty. 

The  Irish  system  was,  in  its  origin,  an  out- 
growth of  the'experience  of  Captain  Maconochi* 
as  governor  of  the  penal  settlement  of  Norfolk 
Island.  Maconochie  devised  the  'mark  system,' 
which  is  added  to  the  'ticket  of  leave'  system,  or 
conditional  liberation  (also  an  Australian  inven- 
tion), and  the  'progressive'  classification  and  the 
'intermediate'  prison,  to  c<jnstitute  the  four  ele- 
ments of  the  Crofton  system.  Briefly  des<Tibod, 
this  system  consists  of  four  stages,  of  winch  the 
first  is  not  less  than  eight  months  of  strictly  cel- 
lular confinement  in  the  Mountjoy  Prison.  Dublia, 
with  short  rations  and  no  employment  but  pick- 
ing oakum  for  the  first  half  of  tlie  time.  The  sec- 
ond is  an  indefinite  perio<l,  not  le*s  than  one  rear, 
of  associated  imprisonment,  at  Spike  Island, 
where  the  prisoners  are  divideil  into  four  classes, 
and  are  promoted  from  one  to  the  other  according 
to  their  demeanor,  labor,  and  study — an  ao'ount 
being  kept  with  them  by  the  use  of  marks,  and 
their  promotion  depends  u]wn  their  record.  The 
third  is  a  short  period  of  probationary  detention 
in  a  condition  intermediate  lx*tween  imprison- 
ment and  freedom,  at  Lusk,  where  the  na'n  are 
trained  for  entire  free<lom,  and  their  capacity  for 
it  is  tested  prior  to  their  liberation;  the  fourth  in 
conditional  lilNTation  with  police  supervi-ion. 
This  system  is  supplemented  by  a  scheme  for  ob- 
taining emploj-ment  for  liberated  prisoners. 

The  first  American  institution  managed  along 
these  lines  is  the  Elmira  Reformatory  (q.v. » 
opened  in  187(5  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
known  as  the  New  York  State  Reformatory.  Pris- 
oners received  here  are  such  an  are  convicte*!  of 
their  first  offense  for  felonv,  and  are  held  umler 
what  is  known  as  the  indeAnite  or  intleterminAte 
sentence;  that  is,  they  are  not  sentenced  for  a 
specific  period  of  time,  but  may  be  held  for  the 
maximum  period  for  which  they  might  have  been 
sentenceti  fur  the  crime  conamitted,  and  cannui  be 
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difldiaiged  until  they  have  senre<l  the  minimum 
period  pnmded  by  statute  for  such  offense.  Hat* 
ilig  senwd  such  minimum  period,  they  may  be 

nllowcd  hy  the  Board  of  Mana^jiTs  to  leave  llic 
prison  on  parole,  but  must  remain  while  on 
parole  under  the  control  of  the  Board  and  rab- 
jcct  to  be  taken  back  to  the  institution. 

Concerning  the  'indeterminate  sentence,'  it 
Flinnl'l  be  noted  tliat  oniinont  penolopists  have 
favored  this  device  on  the  ground  that  it  is  im- 
pofliible  for  courts  of  justice  to  know  Juit  hoir 
long  a  period  of  incarceration  ia  neoenniy  to  MO- 
duce  the  desired  cflTect  upon  an  offender.  Of  two 
criminals  goiitctKviI  to  in  ycar-^'  iinprisoninont, 
one  may  be  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  en- 
tirely unftt  to  bo  ickascd,  while  andtber  may 
have  beeoma  ready  and  willing  to  aaanme  tm 
duties  and  leapoinibilitiee  of  citizeniihtp.  The 
fixed  w-iitencp.  they  claim,  is  as  absiinl  as  it 
would  be  for  a  pliyaician  to  j)ri>.s<.ribi>  iittHlicine 
for  a  period  of  ten  days,  and  then  omit  to  inquire 
what  effect  this  treatment  has  produced  in  the 
patient  at  tbe  expiration  tbermf.  With  an  inde- 
terminate sentence  the  prisoner  is  virtually  his 
own  custodian.  When  ne  understandi*  thi«,  his 
reformation — assuniiiifr  liini  to  be  a  reformable 
person  and  not  a  criminal  hy  jri^stinrt — is  rfn- 
OMied  far  more  probable.  Tlie  liojie  of  freedom  is 
the  one  stimulus  to  whie!)  hf?  may  be  depended 
upon  to  respond.  When  the  eriminal  in  convinced 
that  this  liojK'  is  to  he  realized,  not  throupli  some 
va|tfue  cJiance  of  pardon  or  esaijm,  but  whenever 
by  his  conduct  in  prison  he  makoH  it  apparent  to 
those  in  ehaige  thai  aociety  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  him,  the  work  of  his  lefonners  ia  compara- 
tively easy.  Most  peiiiilo<;ists,  therefore,  see  in 
this  almoAt  certain  means  of  securing  tbe  cooper- 
ation of  the  criminal — a  principle  ol  reform  of 
tbe  greatest  importance. 

By  means  of  the  Indeterminate  sentence,  a  pris- 
oner may  Ik"  lilxMated  coinlitionally,  on  ])arole. 
It  is  this  actual  exjwrii^^iice  with  tbe  outside  world 
whieh  establishes  a  man's  powers  and  intentions. 
Within  the  prison  walls  he  cannot  steal  or  mur- 
der or  forge  sif^natures,  or  otherwise  menace  the 
life  or  property  of  liis  fellow  man. 

The  indctprminato  sentence  has  been  tried  in 
more  than  a  qnarter  of  the  .\mfnrican  common- 
wealths since  1870,  but  it  has  met  with  much  op- 
poeition  from  the  eonrts,  judges  very  generally 
reffiinling  it  as  an  infrin>.'etnent  of  their  prerot^a- 
tive  of  sentence,  and  tinding  eonHtttutioiiitl  oljjee- 
tions  to  it  unless  the  statute  creating  it  is  drawn 
with  extreme  care  to  fix  a  definite  period  for  tlM 
expiration  of  sentence,  and  in  some  oues  nnleas 
the  release  on  parole  is  specifically  described  SS 
a  cotuiuutation  for  good  behavior. 

BnuoORAPHT.  Wines,  Reformation  and  Pttn- 
iBhrnent  (New  York,  1805) ;  Henderson,  Depen^ 
dent.  Defective,  and  DeKnqti(Bnt  Chuma  (Boston, 
1901)  ;  Tallark.  Prnnlogical  and  Pr'^rPiitir''  Prln- 
ciplem  (London.  1889);  Drilhms,  The  (rimitml 
( .\e\v  York,  1000).  See  Criminology;  Juvenile 
OnxjtDEBs;  PBISOK8;  PumsaMEKT;  KKrouiA- 
toun;  RaoiBivnTS. 

FEN^ITS.  A  marlwt  town  in  Cumberland, 

Enplnml.  in  a  picturesque  and  fertile  valley,  ^ith 
rich  and  strikintr  Rcenery  in  tbe  vicinity.  17  miles 
southeast  of  Tjirlisle  (Map:  Kn;.'land.  Tl  2).  It 
baa  ruins  of  a  fine  old  castle  and  in  the  parish 
draielijard  is  a  monttment  of  great  antiquity 
knoim  M  file  'Qiaai^s  Orav^*  loimed  of  two 


pyramidal  atones  about  IS  fssi  high.  The  town 
contains  an  andent  free  grammar  school.  There 
are  tanneries,  saw-mills,  and  breweries;  tbe 
trade  is  cUfl^y  agrienltuniL  FrnmlatfaHi,  in  1901, 

9180. 

PBWB08B,  Bom  (1860—).   An  American 

political  leader,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1881,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1883,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  to  the 
PeiuinrlTanift  State  Le^lature.  From  1887  to 
1896  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and 
from  ISOT  until  IPn.T  a  memher  of  the  T'nited 
States  Senate.  He  wrote  a  JiiHtury  <j(  Uic  Vity 
(lul  l  rnmcnt  of  Philadelphia  (1887)  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  Ameriiian  ^Hgliah  Enoj/ctopadia 
of  Law, 

PENB08E,  rR.VNcis  C"RA.NMKB  (1817  —  ).  An 
English  architect,  bom  at  Bracebridge,  near  Lin- 
coln.   He  studied  under  thtf  arehiteefc  I<dward 

Blore  and  graduated  at  ^Magdalene  College,  for 
which  he  was  traveling  bachelor  from  1842  until 
1845.  His  Princifiha  of  Athtnian  Archil  ft  iirc 
(1851),  a  valuable  work,  was  published  by  the 
Sodety  of  Dilettanti.  In  1852  he  l)ecanie  sur- 
veyor of  the  fabric  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral, 
which  position  he  occupied  until  1897.  He  was 
awarded  ftie  royal  ^'old  medal  of  the  Institute  of 
Britiith  Arehittt-tH  iu  1883,  and  was  president  of 
that  body  in  1894  and  1895.  In  1880  he  was 
made  director  of  the  British  Arclueol<Kical  School 
at  Athens.  Other  works  by  him  inefude  (Jruph- 
ical  Method  of  Predicting  Occuttations  of  Slura 
and  Solar  EcHpaea  (1869)  and  "Orientation  of 
Creek  Tem^iles,"  in  the  TranaaetUma  of  tAs  JSoyal 
Society   ( lslt.'{-!i7K 

PEN'BY,  .roiiN  (  I. -..-.'.»- ti.'M.  A  Puritan  wriUT. 
He  was  born  in  Wales,  and  ^'raduated  B.A.  at 
Cambridge,  1584;  M.A.  Oxford,  158G.  Although 
always  a  layman,  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
colli ro\ersin1  thef)l<ipy  on  the  Puritan  ''ule.  It  is, 
however,  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the  little  com- 
pany of  writers  and  printers  who  hroiight  out 
the  Martin  Alarprelate  tracts  (%.v.)  that  he  is 
remembered*  The  excitement  caused  these 
bitter  attaeks  upon  the  alleged  evils  of  the 
Church  of  England  ina*le  it  necessary  for  Penry 
to  seek  refuge  in  Scotland  { l.">!>0 '12).  He  was 
well  received  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers  and 
preached  there.  In  September,  1592.  be  ventured 
to  return  to  England,  and  settled  in  Ix»ndon.  Tlie 
following  year  he  was  arrested,  brought  to  trial, 
and  found  piiltv  of  treascm.  He  was  hanged  on 
May  29,  1593.  Consult  his  Life  by  Waddington 
(London,  1864). 

PENRYN,  pen-rin'.  A  municipal  tmrouirh 
and  market  town  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  a 
richly  productive  Talley  bordering  on  Falmouth 
Harbor,  two  miles  northwest  of  Falmouth  (Map: 
England.  A  6).  The  famous  Penryn  granite  is 
ohtained  here;  20,000  tons  have  heen  exported 
in  the  year.  The  rental  of  corporate  property 
covers  all  principal  expenses,  and  the  town  levies 
no  local  rates.  Its  incorporation  dates  from 
1210.   Population,  in  1901,  3200. 

PSVaJLCXVLA.  The  second  city  of  Florida, 

a  port  of  entry,  and  the  county  seat  of  Escambia 
County,  204  iniU"»  west  of  Tallahns-w;  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nft.shville  aii'l  the  P.  n-~aio1a .  Al.i- 
bania  and  Tenne<^see  railroads  (Map:  Florida, 
A  1).  Situated  on  Pensacola  Bay  about  six 
mike  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  has  a  land* 
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locked,  deep,  and  commodiouH  harbor,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  defended  by  forta  Pldcens, 
Ilarranciis,  and  MeRtc.  T'ln-r  is  a  large  navy 
yard  here;  and  the  remaiiir*  uf  the  Spanish  fort- 
resses San  Miguel  and  San  Bernardo  are  of  inter- 
mt.  Among  the  fine  atmcturea  in  the  city  m  the 
State  Armory,  opera  house,  court  lioufle,  and  the 
1  •  li  r  il  (Joveniujcnt  buildinjx.  the  la-t  havin;;  cost 
!?250.000.  There  are  public  parkn  of  cuUisiUcrablc 
beauty.  I'ensacola  is  chiefly  a  commercial  centre, 
ita  lumber  interests  being  notable,  it  has  a  trade 
also  in  flsh,  coal,  cotton,  naval  stores,  grain,  etc. 
The  coninifKi'  of  llio  port  in  inoi  included  ex- 
ports valued  at  $i;i,4.")C,OtlO  und  imports  to  the 
amount  of  $2;iS.on(i.  Because  of  the  incrcascii 
trade,  especially  with  the  West  Indies,  extensive 
improrements  are  being  made  in  connection  with 
the  railroad  tcrniitin]  facilities.  Fopulatioo,  in 
1890,  11,750;  in  1!)00.  17.747. 

Pensacola  was  prniiaiuTit ly  sfttlcil  in  lilOri  1>y 
Spaniards  from  Vera  Cruz.  It  was  captured  hy 
the  French  in  1710,  was  restored  to  Spain  in 
172.1,  and  pas.sed  into  the  hands  of  the  British  in 
1763.  In  1781  it  was  captured  by  a  Spanish 
force  under  Governor  Tlcniai'lo  Galvc/..  During 
the  War  of  1812,  owing  to  the  a^Histancc  given 
here  to  the  English,  it  was  taken  (1814)  by 
GeflMml  Jackson,  who  again  in  1818  captured  it 
on  account  of  Spanish  eneourageroent  of  hostile 
Indian  attacks.  The  rnitnl  States  took  fominl 
posseaaion  in  1821,  in  punsuauce  of  the  treaty  of 
1810.  In  1861  the  Confetteratcs  seized  the  navy 
yard  ber^  but  were  unable  to  capture  Fort  Pick- 
ens, and  in  1B02  they  eraeuated  the  dty.  A 
destructive  fire  occurred  in  1864. 

PENSACOLA  BAY.  An  inlet  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  on  the  coast  of  Florida  near  the  ■west- 
ern boundary  of  the  State  (Map:  l  lnriiia,  A  1). 
Acro.'^s  its  entrance  lies  the  long,  narrow  i.<4lnnd 
of  Santa  Rosa,  leaving  a  passage  only  a  mile 
wide,  but  deep  and  navigable.  The  inner  bay  is 
from  4  to  12  miles  wide,  and  divides  into  two 
laii^r  branches,  which  pcnctr  iic  about  25  miles 
inland.  The  entrance  is  fortified,  and  on  the 
west  shore  lies  thcf  city  of  Pensacola  (q.v.). 

PENSERO'SO,  IL  (It.,  the  pensive).  A  poem 
by  Milton,  written  probably  in  1032  at  liorton. 
It  is  the  complement  of  h'Al1egn>  (q.v.)  and  is 
thr  nnrivaled  dr'srrijition  of  thr  impression"*  made 
by  scenes  of  nature,  art,  and  music  on  the  mind 
ot  a  thoughtfnl  cnitivftted  man. 

PENSILE  NESTS  ffrnni  T.nt.  pmsilis,  hang- 
ing, from  pcndirc,  to  hang).  Nests  of  birds 
woven  in  the  form  of  a  bag.  cup.  or  hammock, 
and  suspended  by  the  rim  from  the  twigs  of  a 
tree,  bnnh,  or  other  plant.  Many  birds  eonstmct 
such  ncH*s.  which  are  not  only  safer  th.iii  in  luiKt 
other  situations,  but  usually  most  skillfully  and 
beautifully  made.  Prominent  American  examples 
are  the  nests  of  the  Baltimore  and  orchard  ori- 
o\t«,  of  the  vireoA,  and  of  certain  warblers.  In 
Soiilh  Atticrira,  the  caciques  nnri  -ntno  hnmmJnfr- 
bird-*;  in  Kurnpo.  the  titniicc;  ami  in  A.nia,  the 
tailor-birds  and  weaver-birds.  afTord  other  ex- 
amples in  a  great  variety  of  forms  an<l  materials. 
See  articles  undi-r  the  names  of  th«'s«'  birds;  and 
IHatcs  under  NiniKK  ation  and  Wkavkk  iJiBii. 

PENSION  (Lat.  pc>t«to,  payment,  weight, 
from  pmdtre,  to  weigh  out).    A  pension  is  an 

atiTitial  iri' "iiic  rri"i'i'i1  by  public  atlthority,  usu- 
ally for  an   antecedent   public  i»trv'icc,  uiili- 


taiy  »  elviL    In  earlier  days  the  granting  ci 
pensions  was  a  royal  prerogative  which  wan  fre- 
quently abused.    At  the  present  time  in  Kn^'Und 
civil  list  pensions  arc  granted  by  the  free  grace 
of  llw  sovereign  and  are  frequently  liesuvcd 
upon  men  of  letters.  Hereditary  pensiomi  gTMHtel 
in  former  times  to  national  heroes  and  their  de- 
scendants have  l>een  almost  entirely  conunutcd. 
Tensions  are  l)estowed  upon  ofliwrs  of  the  aniiy 
and  navy  and  to  judges,  as  in  the  United  States. 
Like  most  of  the  countries  of  £urope,  £ngl«od 
has  a  i^ystem  of  pensions  for  civil  servants.  A 
similar  system  is  wi.li'ly  advncatfil  for  the  United 
States,   Thf  tticdry  of  such  pc-nnious  is  p-nerally 
that  the  assuii'tl  prnvi-inn  for  old  ape  i>  a  ciii 
peosatioQ  for  the  low  rates  of  pay  wiiicb  attach 
to  the  Government  serviee.  In  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean countrif";  a  system  of  pensioning  working- 
men  is  now  in  fonc.    (See  Old  A<;e  1»exsio>s.) 
In  the  ordinary  ser^'ic-c  of  the  United  States  re 
tiring  pensions  are  confined  to  the  Federal  judget 
and  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  The 
former  at  the  age  of  seventy,  after  ten  year*  of 
judicial  service,  may  retire  on  full  pay.  'Pie 
maximum  pay  on  the  retir.-ii  li-t  f.>r  otii-.r-  ■  f 
the  army  and  na\7  is  75  |M  r  cent,  of  the  active 
pay  of  their  respective  ranks.  Uongress  Iia.s  a!s<> 
by  special  act  granted  peasiona  to  some  of  the 
widows  of  the  PreBidenta. 

MiMTAKV  Pkn.skins  i\  tiik  T'mth"  States. 
The  sy.'item  of  military  pensions  in  the  Unitid 
States  had  its  germ  in  the  colonial  epoch.  The 
necessity  of  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  fer 
armed  defense  against  the  Indians  and  other  fen 
seemed  to  intpose  the  neces-sity  of  providing  at 
public  cxp(*nse  for  those  who  were  disabled,  sad 
for  the  families  of  those  who  perished  in  the 
struggles.  In  the  Roolutionary  stninr?*'  the 
troops  were  promised  similar  pension^,  mui  offi- 
cers who  .should  remain  in  the  service  till  the 
end  of  the  war  were  promised  lialf  pay  for  life. 
The  Continental  <!ongreu  was  unable  to  faltH 
this  oblipition.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution Congress  took  up  the  mailer  of  pensions, 
and  passed  in  1792  a  general  pension  law.  Sue- 
ces8i%-e  laws  were  passed  improving  the  macbineiy 
for  granting  pensions,  and  enlaririnir  the  nundier 
of  claimants,  but  rm  inrrens.-'  r»f  rate  wn^  rmntrd 
until  1810,  wlieii  the  rale  of  a  full  |«ii-sion 
raise<l  frtmi  $5  per  month  to  $8.  The  application 
of  the  law  was  at  the  same  time  extended  to  those 
who  bad  fought  in  tlw  War  of  1812. 

The  principle  of  ser\'ioe  pensions  was  intro- 
duced by  the  act  of  March  1.3,  1818.  All  sur- 
vivors of  the  Revolutionary  army  or  navy  who 
had  aerved  until  the  cIoi*e  of  the  war,  or  at  any 
period  of  the  struggle  for  at  least  nine  months, 
were  entitled,  if  in  neeiiy  eircunistario'^,  to  p<»n- 
sii>ns  for  life.  For  privates  ihe  rate  wa*  &xed  at 
per  month.  The  law  was  ]oo«ely  worded  and 
the  door  wide  open  to  fraud.  The  grants  of  pen- 
sions h<'came  a  pxddic  scandal,  and  a  law  of  1"^ 
letjuind  all  [M  inioners  and  applicants  to  file  a 
statement  of  property  in  proof  of  their  allpf?iHl 
indigence.  Many  were  stricken  from  the  mMs, 
Up  to  Septrmber.  1822.  fi"  mnny  as  18.K80  claim* 
had  been  admitted,  but  at  that  time  the  nundxr 
of  |)ensioners  wns  only  12.:!:U.  ii\<,inL'  tf  '  ic 
effect  of  the  law  of  1820.  In  1832  a  law  wa» 
pn««ed  whieb  granted  full  pay  for  life  tn  all  who 
h:ii]  rved  at  least  two  yi  ars  in  the  Rov  liition- 
ary  W  ar,  and  proportional  payuKiiia  lo  those 
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who  had  served  less  than  two  years  but  more 
than  Hix  months. 

In  1830  began  a  long  series  of  acts  in  favor  of 
the  widows  of  Rt'vohitionary  soldiers,  restricted 
at  first  to  those  who  had  married  before  the  clo.sc 
of  the  Revolution,  but  gradually  growing  more 
liberal  until  pensions  were  granted  to  all,  ir- 
res{>ective  of  the  date  of  marriage. 

A  similar  development  of  legislation  occurred 
with  resiM-ct  to  pensions  growing  out  of  the  War 
of  1812,  und  of  the  Mexican  War.  A  part  of  this 
legislation  is  of  recent  date  and  was  affected  by 
the  more  liberal  views  as  to  pension  legislation 
which  followetl  the  Civil  War. 

The  first  law  pensioning  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War  was  a  disability  pension  law  of  July  14, 
18(52.  It  provided  for  the  disabled  survivor,  and 
for  the  widows,  orphan  children,  and  dependent 
mothers  of  those  who  died  by  reason  of  any 
wound  received  or  disease  contracted  while  in 
the  service  of  the  I'nited  States  and  in  the  line 
of  duty.  Kates  for  total  disability  ranged  from 
$8  to  $30  a  month,  according  to  rank,  and  these 
were  the  rates  accorded  to  widows.  Successive 
laws  beginning  July  4,  1864,  have  increased  the 
rates,  adopting  fixed  rates  for  various  kinds  of 
disability. 

A  powerful  stimuUis  was  given  to  pensions  ex- 
penditure by  the  passage  of  the  Arrears  Act  in 
I87l>.  This  provided  that  all  pensions  which  had 
been  granted  or  might  hereafter  be  grante<l  should 
date  from  the  time  of  disabilitv,  provide<l  ai>|>li- 
cation  were  mnde  prior  to  tW  first  of  .July, 
1880.  The  operation  of  the  law  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1881  the  average  of  first  payments 
to  army  invalids  was  $053.62,  and  $1,021.61  to 
army  widows. 

A  bill  to  establish  service  pensions  for  persons 
in  dependent  circumstances  was  vetoed  in  1886 
by  President  Cleveland.  A  similar  bill  was  passed 
June  27,  1890,  providing  that  all  persons  who 
had  served  ninety  days  in  the  war  and  who  were 
suffering  from  any  mental  or  physical  disability 
of  a  permanent  character  which  incapacitates 
them  from  performing  manual  lal>or  may  rweive 
pensions  of  from  $6  to  $12  a  month,  proi)ortione<l 
to  the  degree  of  inability  to  earn  a  support. 
Widows  of  sftldiers  who  served  ninety  days  who 
are  dependent  upon  their  daily  labor  for  support 
may  receive  $8  per  month. 

In  addition  to  the  pensions  granted  under  gen- 
eral laws,  many  claims,  often  rejecte<l  by  the 
Pension  Bureau,  have  been  grante<l  by  special 
legislation.  From  1861  to  1902  no  less  than  9298 
acts  have  been  passed  granting  such  pensions.  A 
large  part  of  the  activity  of  Congress  is  devoted 
to  sjich  measures,  though  a  legislative  body  is 
ill-adapted  to  the  proper  investigation  of  claims. 
Elalx)rate  rules  which  have  been  framed  by  the 
committees  of  the  two  Houses  for  their  guidance 
offer,  however,  a  certain  guaranty  for  the  justice 
and  reasonableness  of  their  procedure. 

The  provisions  of  the  general  pension  law  were 
of  course  applicable  to  the  war  with  Spain,  and 
this  brief  struggle  has  already  brought  forth  a 
considerable  number  of  pensions,  t'p  to  1902 
60,071  applications  had  been  filed.  There  were  on 
the  roll  July  1.  1902.  6611  Spanish  War  invalids 
and  2854  Spanish  War  widows. 

The  development  of  the  pension  sj'stem  in  the 
United  States  can  be  seen  from  a  few  typical 
figures  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions: 


NiiintM^r  of 

['aid  for 

DCIIMlotlPrH 

Vt«>.4tH',OCKj 

1S70  

IW.OM 

3<J.a51,4H<J 

334.831 

3U.370,4<(7 

IHHO  

31iU.S03 

56.0sy,321) 

IHM  

9*&.yi6 

637.»M 

lOG.OM.-iSU 

876,<Mt8 

130.31M.147 

vro.fi3« 

l»O.M)7,7HO 

13M.44rj.iai 

1901  

W7.733 

13K.M1.4H4 

1903  

V09,446 

137.S04.3«i 

This  table  indicates  the  considerable  increase 
of  pension  exix'nditure  l)etwe«'n  1875  and  1880, 
due  to  the  Arrears  Act,  This  is  brought  out 
more  fully  by  s(>parating  the  first  pension  pay- 
ments from  the  otliers,  as  is  done  in  the  follow- 
ing  st^itement: 


Peotiok  Patmektb 


Flrnt 
pajriiii>nt« 

exclusive 
of  the  flrat 

t2.093.353 
13.4W.191 
39.9nA,764 
31.443.349 
aH.731.H6« 
4S.114.1«I 
11.389.378 
8.677, MS 

$33,538,439 
44..%6S.H(I3 
39.0I5.4S1 
6«S.83-i.7M 
GA.806.314 
94.(>4A.lfW 
136.935.483 
138.836,731) 

IWO  

IHW  

This  statement  shows  the  great  increase  in 
first  payments  immediately  following  the  passage 
of  the  Arrears  Act  and  its  subsidence  until  1890, 
when  the  great  numlwr  of  new  pensioners  in- 
creased such  payments  to  a  large  extent.  Our 
first  table  showed  the  rapid  increase  of  the  pen- 
sion roll  after  1890.  At  present  we  have  in 
fact  two  systems  of  pension.s — one  under  the 
general  law,  and  the  other  under  the  law  of  1890. 
Under  the  first  there  were  372,268  pensioners  on 
the  rolls  in  1902  on  account  of  service  in  the 
Civil  War.  and  under  the  second  597,319  pen- 
sioners. 

The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  gives  in  his  re- 
port for  1902  the  following  statement  of  the 
aggregate  cost  of  pension  expenditures  since  July 
1,  175K): 


R«>Tolatlonar7  War  (estimated)  /   $70,(MO,noo.OO 

W«.r  of  1813  (wrvloer   46,(>25,2sr7.(»9 

Indliiii  wftn»  (t«erv1o*>)*   fi,8I4.'2«ifi..Vl 

Mexli  nri  War  (mrvk*)*   31,861.377.67 

Wnrof  thp  Ilpbelllon   3,744,878,276.16 

War  with  Spain   3.375.184.10 


Total  $a.900.864,301.4« 


*  r<>ni<tnn)«  on  luvoiint  of  dl8nbllltl<>fl  and  drnths  due  to 
theee  ware  are  InchKled  under  War  of  the  Kel>ellion. 

Consult:  Rcporta  of  the  Commiaaioncr  of  Pen- 
sions, Laws  of  the  I'nited  States  relating  to  army 
and  nni  tf  pcnsionn  (Washington.  1902).  and  (Has- 
son.  History  of  MHitary  Pension  Legislation  m 
the  United' States  (New  York,  1900). 

PENTACBINUS  (Nco-Lat..  from  Gk.  Wrr», 
pente,  five  +  Kpl*o¥,  kriiion,  lily).  A  genus  of 
stalked  crinoids  living  in  the  deeper  waters  of 
the  mo<lern  ocean  and  found  fossil  in  rocks  of  Tri- 
assic  to  Pliocene  age.  The  calyx  is  small,  with 
slender  arms  that  branch  innumerable  times  to 
form  a  beautiful  feathery  head.  The  stem  is  long, 
pentangular  in  section,  and  provided  with  numer- 
ous prehensile  cirri  which  constitute  organs  of 
attachment  to  various  foreign  objects.  Penta- 
crinus  was  extremely  abundant  in  the  Jurassic 
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Bcas  of  Europe,  and  many  slabs  lioarinp  numerous 
fine  exaiiiuli's  have  been  obluined  from  the  Liasaic 
rocks  of  Wilrttcmberg.  The  stems  seem  to  have 
l)een  of  great  lenglli,  one  of  them  having  been 
traced  througli  many  convolutions  for  about  sev- 
enty feel.  'I'liougii  of  .such  large  size,  the  entire 
structure  wa.s  extremely  dclii-atc.  In  some  cases 
several  individuals  of  various  degrees  of  develop- 
ment and  age  have  been  found  attached  to  pieces 
of  fo.'isil  wood  which  must  have  been  origmally 
flouting  lugs  drifting  about  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  an<l  supporting  the  sessile  pcntacrinids. 
Sec  Cki.xoidea. 

PENTAGON  (Lat.  pentagonium,  from  Gk. 
irtin-dyuivv,  pcntnpunon,  pentagon,  neu.  sg.  of 
ir€irrdyti)yot,  pcntagoiws,  five-cornered,  from  xirrt, 
prntv,  five  +  yuvla,  ijonia,  angle).  A  polygon 
(q.v. )  of  Ave  sides.  A  pentagon  in  the  form  of 
a  star  of  five  rays  is  called  a  pentagram  (Wrre, 
five,  ypafifi'^,  line).    This  figure  was  used  as  a 

badge  by  the  nieml>ers 
of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  is  said  to 
have  symbolized  health. 
In  the  figure,  if  A,  D, 
\i,  K,  C,  A  are  con- 
nected in  order,  a  reg- 
ular conxycx  pentagon 
is  formed  and  the 
sides  of  the  pentagram 
Ijei-ome  diagonals  of 
the  pentagon,  and  di- 
vide one  another  in  golden  section  (q.v.).  Whence 
in  the  pentagram  ii  divides  AB,  and  P  divides 
HA  in  golden  section,  and  the  figure  may  be  con- 
structed from  this  relation. 

PENTAGRAM.    See  Pentaoox. 

PENTAM'ERON  (Neo-I^t.,  from  Gk.  x/rrc, 
pcnte,  five  +  yjnipa,  htmrra,  day),  TllE.  One 
uf  the  iM'st  of  the  I lumjinartf  ('(nivrrsations,  by 
Walter  Savage  Landor  (1837).  The  participants 
are  Pctrnrch  and  Boccaccio,  who  disoiss  the 
great  Italian  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
There  is  an  appreciative  setting  of  Tuscan 
scenery. 

PENTAM'ERUS  (Neo  Lat.,  from  Gk.  T»rra- 
prulani)  n's.  having  five  parts,  from  -trrt, 
jtintr,  five  -f-  fJpot,  ntrroa,  part).  A  group  of 
hinged  fossil  brachiopods  in  which  the  shells 
are  characterized  by  n  more  or  less  distinctly 
marked  divisirin  of  their  int«'riors  into  five  cham- 
Ikth  by  radiating  s<'pta  that  arise  from  the  um- 
honal  region.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  I'entam- 
cms  obliniffus,  an  oval  to  oblong  smoolli  surfaced 
pIii'II  tliat  is  very  characteristic  of  the  I'pper 
Silurian  rocks  of  North  America  and  Kurope. 
W  ith  this  typi<nl  Hjiecit>s  have  l»een  associated  a 
numlHT  of  forms  that  are  now  recognized  as  more 
projvrly  lM'h»ii<Hng  in  other  genera.  Such  ore: 
Uiijiolutii  ii'tloittt,  a  very  characteristic  species  of 
the  Lower  IIeiderl)erg  limestrme;  I'cntamrrrlta 
arata,  a  strongly  plicate  shell  of  the  Lower  De- 
vonian; Camrrophoria,  an  Upper  Devonian  to 
Permian  g«'nus  which  strongly  resemlih>s  the 
rhynchonellids :  and  i'ajtrilinia,  Clorinda,  Am- 
phii/riiia,  Cottrhidium,  StrirkUtndinia,  all  of 
which  are  important  horizon  markers  in  the 
hand-  of  flic  cvjKTt  paleontologist. 

PENTAM'ETER  (Lat..  from  Gk.  Wrre.  prn/r, 
five  4-  fjJrpoy.  mrlron,  measure).  Tlie  name  of  a 
vers*'  ffiniposcd  of  five  foct  or  mensures.  Its  most 
frequent  use  is  in  iambic  verse.    The  iambic 


pentameter  is  employed  for  the  dialognc  of 
Greek  plays,  and  in  English  is  used  fur  two  uf 
the  most  popular  forms,  blank  verse  and  the 
heroic  couplet.  In  the  Spenserian  stanza,  alsto, 
it  supplies  all  verses  except  the  last.  The  diuv 
tylic  hexameter  in  Greek  and  Latin  {Kx-try  al- 
ternates with  the  pentameter  to  make  up  tbe'com- 
mon  form  known  as  elegiac  verse. 

PENTATEUCH,  pi^n'tA  tflk  (from  1-at.  Ptii- 
tattuchus,  J'l'Htatcuchum,  J'vntatruch,  from  (iL 
wetTirtvxoi,  pentaleuchoa,  consisting  of  five 
books,  from  wirrt,  jHntc,  five  +  twxos,  tcuch'jt, 
t<K)l,  book,  from  Trt/x**',  truchein,  to  pre|»art|. 
The  name  given  by  the  Greek  translators  to  the 

froup  of  five  books  which  tradition  ascribed  to 
loses:  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus.  Nunll>er^,  and 
Deuteronomy.  Among  the  .lews  these  five  booki 
are  known  as  Book  of  (he  Law,  or  Thr  Firr  I'artt 
of  the  Law.  The  division  into  five  Ixmks  (to  whirh 
the  division  of  the  Psalms  into  five  sections  pre- 
sents a  parallel)  was  made  before  the  Seplua^sint 
translation,  apparently  for  liturgical  pur|)Os»>*, 
though  the  division  into  C)4  sections  (known  u 
parshioth  or  sidrc)  rvprescnts  the  more  sptfifiml- 
ly  Jewish  division  adopted  for  the  distribution 
of  the  Pentateuch  over  the  Sabbaths  of  the  year. 
The  division  into  books  or  into  sections  is  arl>i 
trary,  and  has  merely  conventional  signrficanc*-, 
for  the  Pentateuch  is  a  continuous  work.  In  the 
opinion  of  modern  scholars  the  Iktok  of  Jo«hu» 
must  also  be  added  as  an  integral  part,  and  it  is 
customary  at  the  present  time  to  speak  of  tlif 
Hexateuch  (sixfold  bwjk)  rather  than  the  Penta- 
teuch. This  term  Hexateuch,  however,  must  not 
be  understood  as  implying  that  the  six  books  are 
sharply  separated  from  those  which  follow.  The 
theory  regards  that  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  extends  from  (lenesis  to  the  end  of  Kin^ 
as  a  unified  historical  compilation,  brought  to  itJ 
present  shape  in  the  Greek  periiKl.  and  aiming  to 
give  a  complete  history  of  the  Hebrews  frora  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  Babylonian  captivity 
in  B.C.  586.  The  Hexateuch  covers  the  p«3rtiun  of 
this  history  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  the 
distribution  of  the  territory  an)ong  the  tribe?«; 
the  Pentateuch  ends  with  the  death  of  Moses. 

Scholars  who  hold  this  view  rejinrt  the  opinion, 
traditionally  held  till  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  essentially 
a  law  book  and  the  work  of  Moses.  They  regard 
it  as  a  compilation  at  which  many  different  indi- 
viduals have  worktHl  throughout  a  long  period  of 
time;  various  sources  have  l>een  used  in  making; 
the  compilation,  among  them  certain  legal  codes, 
originally  in(le|>en<lent.  which  have  U-en  incorpo- 
rated and  constitute  the  lepil  portions.  For  a 
statement  of  what  these  sources  are  believed  to  be 
and  a  history  of  the  discussion  by  which  the 
theory  has  been  developeii  and  strengthene<l  until 
it  has  come  to  be  accei>te«l  by  well  nigh  all 
scholars,  see  the  article  HEXATi:rru.  In  addition 
to  what  is  there  said  the  following  points  may 
be  here  noted. 

The  diflTerenee  in  style  and  point  of  view  be- 
tween the  Prophetic  narrative  (.IE)  and  tho 
Priestly  docimient  (  P)  is  very  marked.  lUrth  be- 
gin with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  cover  tb* 
same  ground,  but  the  Priestly  compiler  pa.«M 
more  rapidly  over  the  histories  of  the  earlier 
an<l  later  patriarchs,  emphasizing  only  such  in- 
cidents as  have  a  bearing  on  the  religious  theory 
underlying  his  narrative.    Ilia  chief  interest  ia 
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theological  and  ceremonial;  his  style  stiltetl  and 
formal.  The  Elohist  and  Yahwist,  on  the  other 
hand  are  genuine  story-tellerH ;  events  are  told  for 
their  own  sake,  in  a  style  llowing  and  attractive, 
which  makes  some  of  their  narratives  models  of 
story-telling.  In  the  Book  of  E.xoduH,  likewise, 
historical  incidents  arc  rapidly  passed  over  by 
the  Priestly  compiler  till  the  revelation  at  Sinai 
is  reached.  Here,  beginning  with  chapter  xxv., 
his  real  object  reveals  itself — the  formulation  of 
the  various  ordinances,  the  const rtjct ion  of  tlie 
tabernacle,  its  furniture,  the  organization  of  the 
priesthood,  the  distinction  between  I-evites  and 
priests,  duties  of  both,  ceremonies  of  consecra- 
tion, sacrificial  laws,  festival  regulations,  and  the 
like.  The  greater  part  of  Leviticus  and  Numliers 
is  taken  up  with  sections  of  the  Priestly  Code 
introduced  by  the  narrator  at  the  point  which  he 
regarded  as  appropriate. 

The  chronologiral  order  of  the  codes  (Book 
of  the  Covenant,  Deuteronomic  Code,  Law  of  Holi- 
ness, Priestly  Code)  rests  ujKjn  the  detaile<l  study 
of  their  contents  and  language.  For  example,  in 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  there  is  no  restriction 
of  the  Yahweh  cult  to  a  single  sanctuarj*,  which 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Deuteronomy  and 
the  other  cobles.  A  general  demarcation  between 
Deuteron<imy  and  the  two  remaining  codes  is  the 
lack  of  a  distinction  betwwn  I>evites  and  priests 
in  the  former.  The  Co<le  of  Holiness  recognizes 
the  Aaronites  only  as  priests;  the  Priestly  Code 
is  distinguished  by  a  sharp  division  between  In- 
vites and  priests.  Besi<les  these  general  indica- 
tions there  are  many  special  ones  which  go  to 
confirm  the  thesis. 

The  chief  difliculties  are  introduced  by  the  com- 
plicated and  long  continued  editorial  processes 
involveil  in  the  combination  of  the  sources  and 
the  additions  and  nuMlifications  intrmluced  in  the 
course  of  tinie,  which,  while  of  minor  importance, 
yet  have  a  bearing  on  the  problems  involved. 
Thus  the  Book  of  IX'uteronomy,  which  is  more  of 
an  indejK'ntlent  work  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Pentateuch.  <Hintains,  Iwsides  the  laws,  a  series 
of  farewell  discourses  delivered  by  Moses  and 
two  poems — the  so-called  Song  and  Blessing  of 
Moses  (chaps,  xxxii.,  xxxiii. ).  These  must  have 
been  the  work  of  writers  who  flourishetl  subse- 
quent to  the  promulgation  of  the  co<le8.  Such 
additions  involve  a  long  continued  process  which 
was  not  brought  to  a  close  till  after  the  Exile, 
an<l  which  produced  finally,  not  only  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  but  its  continuation  from  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  to  the  ?3xile.  It  is  but  natural  that  the 
details  of  this  complicated  e<liting  should  escape 
us  and  that  some  of  the  problems  involved  should 
be  incapable  of  definite  .solution. 

The  combination  of  the  c<)des,  the  historical 
narratives  of  the  Hexateuch,  and  the  additional 
sources  used  in  the  books  from  Judges  to  Kings, 
was  effected  under  the  influence  of  a  theory  which 
is  already  evident  in  the  earlier  compilers  and 
becomes  more  fully  and  consistently  adopted  by 
the  Inter  schools  of  redactors.  It  was  believed 
that  the  Hebrew  clans  had  Ijcen  selected  as  the 
chosen  people  of  Yahweh,  the  one  (Jod  of  the 
universe,  and  a  covenant  made  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  deity  at  Mount  Sinai.  This  covenant 
had  been  foreordained  by  a  personal  one  between 
Yahweh  (imder  other  names,  r.g.  El  Shnddai) 
nnd  the  patriarchs,  .\braham.  Isaac,  and  .Tacob, 
and  a  promise  for  the  future  of  the  people  had 
been  given  to  Abraham  and  confirmed  to  the  two 


other  patriarchs.  In  close  connection  with  the 
covenant  at  Mount  Sinai  a  body  of  laws  had  been 
receivinl  directly  from  Yahweh  and  promulgated 
through  Moses.  As  a  direct  constHiut-nce  of  these 
views  the  pious  writers  who  put  the  Hexateuch 
into  its  final  shape  looked  uimn  the  entire  history 
of  Israel  substnjuent  to  the  revelation  at  Mount 
Sinai  as  a  constant  falling  away  from  the  teach- 
ings given  to  the  nation  at  the  outset  of  its 
career.  Even  the  progress  from  the  crude  re- 
ligious notions  of  the  early  time  to  the  lofty 
mcnctheism  of  the  post-exilic  prophets  is  repre- 
sented as  a  retrogression,  not  an  advance.  The 
struggles,  trials,  and  misfortunes  of  the  nation 
are  punishments  sent  by  Yahweh  for  disol>ediencc 
to  his  decrees.  The  leaders  of  the  people,  notably 
the  kings,  are  viewed  favorably  or  unfavorably 
according  as  they  represent  an  approach  to  the 
supposed  commands  of  Yahweh  or  a  departure 
from  them.  The  natural  difliculties  encountered 
in  disposst>ssing  the  Canaanitt^,  the  equally  nat- 
ural rivalry  and  quarrels  between  the  Hebrews 
and  surmunding  i)e<iple8  (Moabites,  Edomites, 
Philistines,  Ainalekites) ,  even  a  distinct  .social 
advance,  the  establishment  of  a  definite  political 
organiziition  in  the  sha|>e  of  a  kingdom,  are  all 
forms  of  punishment  sent  by  Yahweh.  These  pun- 
ishments culminated  in  the  destruction  of  the 
two  kingdoms  in  b.c.  722  and  RSd.  The  Exile, 
when  Yahweh  could  no  longer  Ih>  appealetl  to  in 
his  legitimate  sanctuary,  was  the  grievous  atone- 
ment for  ]>ast  sins. 

For  the  literature,  see  the  article  Hexateucu. 

PENTATHLON  (C.k.  WiTa^W,  quintuple 
contest,  from  wdyrt,  jn-ntc,  five  -f-  aff\ov^  athlun, 
contest).  A  combination  of  running,  jump- 
ing, wrestling,  throwing  the  discus,  and  cast- 
ing the  javelin,  which  formed  one  of  the  contests 
in  CJreek  athletic  games.  The  victory  in  the  five 
events  was  settled  by  the  wrestling,  in  which 
only  the  contestants  victorious  in  the  precetling 
events  took  part. 

PENTATJB  (Egj'ptian  Prn-^a-i«Te(f) ).  An 
Egj'ptian  scril>e,  who  was  formerly  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  poem  celebrating  the  valor  of 
Barneses  II.  in  the  battle  fought  against  the 
Hittites  at  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes.  In  this  char- 
acter he  is  the  Iuto  of  Eln^r's  novel  .Varrfa.  It  is 
now  known,  however,  that  he  was  merely  the 
copyist  of  the  papyrus  (.Sallier  3)  in  which  the 
poem  has  been  preserved.  According  to  the  first 
Sallier  papyrus  he  was  still  living  in  the  tenth 
year  of  NIeneptale.  Another  Pentaur.  who  seems 
to  have  l>een  a  meml)er  of  the  royal  family  of 
Egj-pt,  is  mentioned  in  the  Turin  judiciary  papy- 
rus as  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Barneses  III.  He  was  found  guilty  by  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  try  the  case  and  was  forced 
to  kill  himself.  Consult  \Viwlemann,  Oenchichte 
von  Alt  Arfjttptcn  (Stuttgart,  1891). 

PENTECOST,  p«n'te-k«ist  (OP.  pentccostc, 
Fr.  penttcCti;  from  Tjjt.  pmtrrnstr,  from  fJk, 
■■emjjro^i),  prntNiOsW^.  fiftieth,  sc.  iifUpa,  hi^m- 
cm,  day,  from  irtrvfiKoyTa,  pititikonUt,  fifty). 
The  Greek  name  of  the  sewnd  tif  the  three  chief 
festivals  among  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment commonly  called  the  Feast  of  Weeks.  It 
receivetl  the  name  Pentecost  from  the  fact  that 
its  celebration  was  <lc(ermined  by  an  interval  of 
seven  weeks  or  fifty  days  from  the  Passover.  (See 
^VEEK.s.  Fk.\.st  OF.)  From  the  .Jewish  Chtirch  it 
was  introduced  into  the  Christian,  and  with  spe- 
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cial  solemnity,  as  being  the  Uny  of  the  descent 
uf  the  Holy  Cihost  ou  the  Apodtie«i,  and  of  the  firbt 
solemn  preaching  of  ilio  Christian  religion  (Acta 
iL).  From  OLily  times  PeotccMt  has  been  re- 
gardcd  as  one  of  the  great  featiTab  of  flie  Chria- 
tian  year,  and  it  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  timea 
for  the  solemn  administration  of  l>aptiHm.  The 
English  name  of  the  festival,  \\  Intsiinilay,  is 
derived  from  the  white  robes  in  which  the  newly 
baptised  wre  olad.  It  ia  regarded  aa  specially 
uacred  to  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  to 
whose  honor  the  services  of  the  day  are  directly 
addressed.  As  a  trait-  of  its  originally  agricul- 
tural character,  the  practice  prevails  in  the  East 
as  well  as  in  the  West  of  decorating  the  churches 
with  cvorjrreens  and  flowers,  ns  is  done  in  Knp- 
land  at  Christmas,  and  it  is  interest iiii.'  tu  note 
also  that  the  wliole  time  interveninfi  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost  is  celebrated  in  the  Roman 
OatlioUe  Churdi  with  great  solemnity.  Sea  Pasa- 

OV'KB. 

PENTECOST,  Geoboe  FREUKiiiCK  (1842—). 
An  American  Presbyterian  elergyman  and  au- 
thor«  bom  in  Albion,  111.  JUe  left  Georgetown 
College  to  enter  the  Union  Army,  in  whieli  ho 

servwl  as  cliiifdiiin  (]S(i-2  fl4).  Tie  tlien  entered 
the  nuni«try,  and  belueen  1804  and  1S87  was 
pastor  of  ehurches  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  in 
Brooklyn  and  Boston.  After  evangelical  work 
in  Scotland,  and  a  apeeial  mission  to  Bnglish- 
Rpeaking  Brahmins  in  India,  Dr.  Pentecost  was 
for  six  years  pastor  of  .Mur.vlebone  Church,  Lon- 
don, and  (18U7  1  !•<)_')  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Vonkers,  N.  Y.  In  1902  he 
was  appointed  a  special  commissioner  to  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines  to  examine  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Con^re^'a- 
iional  churches  of  Anierii  a.  Tie  wrote:  A  South 
Window  ( 1886)  ;  «i6/c  IStudtca  ( 1881-91)  ;  Birth 
and  Boyhood  of  Chrint  (I  HOC)  :  Sysiematie  BeH9- 
ficencc  (1897);  and  Chriatian  ImpeHoItsm 
(1902). 

PENTHESILE'A  (Lat..  from  Gk.  n*w»f<rf- 
X*«a,  f'  tii III  silcKi ) .  The  daughter  of  .\re8  and 
tjiK  (  n  oi  the  Amazons.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
Trojan  War  she  aided  Priam,  and  showed  great 
valor.  Achilles  slew  her,  and.  in  admiration  of 
lii  r  dr(<l>.  iloircd  to  liMimr  her  with  a  tomb. 
Tlie  ridicule  aud  olTeusivo  words  of  Thersites  at 
this  suggestion  SO  provoked  Achilles  that  hs 
kilted  bimt  whereupon  Diomedes  threw  the  Ama- 
zon's body  into  the  Scamander. 

PENTHEXJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Htret^n).  The 
son  of  Agave,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  and  his  suc- 
oenftor  on  the  throne  of  Thehes.  He  opi>o^d  the 

introduetion  of  the  Uaerbie  worship,  and.  being 
iliseovercd  wnteliing  the  ori,'ies  of  the  Bneehnnala, 
v:i-^  lorti  it!  j)i*H-<*f*  l)y  his  mother  and  -i-tcrs  on 
Mount  Cith«ron.  The  liaccha:  of  Euripides  is 
baaed  on  this  legend. 

PENT'LAND  FIRTH.  A  .liannel  eonni-e«Jn« 
the  Atlanlii-  Onaiii  willi  tln'  North  Sea  and  seita- 
ratinp  the  (Orkney  Islands  from  the  mainland  of 
Sent  land  (.Map:  Europe,  C  3).  It  is  14  miles 
Ions.  to  8  miles  wide,  and  crmwd  by  a  ferry- 
line.  Its  navi^'ation  is  tiL>  i  on-  owing  to  .strong 
currents,  etldies,  and  roeks,  ))iit  it  Ih  lighted  by 
several  lighthouses,  and  ysed  by  a  targe  number 

of  V'>«'e1« 

PENTREMITES,  p^n'trA  mt'tez  fXoo  Lat. 
nom.   pi.    Iron]    <;k.    vivrt,    jtrntr.   li\e  L.it. 

remtM,  oar).    A  genus  of  fossil  cchinodcrms 


typical  of  llie  class  Blastoidea.  The  blastnils 
were  crinoid  iike  uuimals  that  lived  m  abun- 
dance in  the  sea  of  late  Paleozoic  time.  They 
resembled  the  crinoids  in  respect  of  the  gat- 
eral  p^lan  of  their  organUcation,  but  they  dif- 
fered in  that  the  caly>i  ha-»  only  13  pnru  ip.il 
plates  arranged  in  very  regula.r  order,  gi  ru  ral- 
ly forming  a  bud-shaped  head  (whemv  tlte 
name),  and  in  the  absence  of  well-developed 
arms.  In  place  of  the  arms  there  were  very 
efllrieiit  pinnules  that  screened  the  food  from 
the  water.  The  calyx  is  umiiilly  oiuail,  ptai- 
shajK'ii,  ovate,  or  globo-<e  in  lonu  and  mure  or 
less  pentangular  in  section.  The  stem  is  seldom 
found  attached  to  the  calyx.  About  20  genera 
and  150  speeies  of  blastoids  are  known,  l>y  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  which  are  .\meriran  only. 

The  hlast<iiii.s  npiK'ar  to  liavc  he*  n  >i(  ri\i  >i  irom 
some  of  the  more  regular  cy;>ii  deans  ui  Orduvi- 
elan  thna.  The  earliest  member  of  the  group  is 
Troo»tocrinu8,  an  elongate  slender  spocies  from 
the  Niagara  group  of  Tennessee.  tliracrtHua 
{Xuclrocrifiu)i)  vcrneuili  is  a  well  known  index 
fossil  of  the  Lower  Devonian  iuii<>»tone8  of  the 
Central  States.  The  blastoids  attained  great 
prominenoe  in  the  Subearboniferoua  of  Korlh 
America,  especially  in  the  Saint  Louis  and  Kas- 
kaskia  limestones  of  the  Misf^issipjii  \';ill<  y.  H.  re 
the  moist  prt)minent  genus  is  ]'<  iitr< mitcM,  whicli 
seems  to  he  unknown  in  Eun)[»e,  where  it  is 
represented  in  the  Devonian  rocks  by  an  aaces 
ttml  form  Pmlremilidea.  See  Von  Zittel  and 
Eastman,  Textbook  of  Paleontolonu.  \o\.  i.  ( NViv 
York  aud  London,  1900)  ;  aud  Ltlieridge  and 
Carpenter,  Catalogue  of  the  Blantoidea  in  the 
Geological  Department  of  the  Britieh  Musemm. 
The  latter  work  contains  a  full  htblie^grapby  to 
t!ie  IiterntiH>>  of  the  groapu    See  CuxoiBKa; 

ECU1>  OUEB  M  A  T  A . 

TSVUM^BA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  penev 
peene,  almost  +  umbra,  shadow).  When  the 
shadow  of  an  opaque  object  is  thrown  upon  a 
surface  at  -onie  distance  from  it  V>v  a  lii:lit  of 
considerable  apparent  size,  it  is  obser^'c<i  that 
the  shadow  is  divided  into  two  portions,  m  dark 
portion  in  the  centre,  and  a  Uc^ter  portion  snr^ 
rounding  it.  The  former  is  known  as  the  tfmhm. 
or  enmplt'te  sha<lo\v;  the  latter  as  the  p'-»uihhr,7, 
or  partial  shadow.  A  reference  to  ilte  tigure  will 


at  once  make  plain  their  origin  and  relation;  for 
if  8  he  the  illuminating  body,  B  the  ol»jeet  whow 

shadow  i>  <  ast  on  the  surface,  ABCD.  it  is 
that  the  .snuill  iiortion.  \'V'  T<*cei\m  (omitliu^-  sijl 
consideration  of  refraction.  ili>pcr-ion.  etc..  of 
light)  NO  light  from  S,  while  the  whole  «ttrfa«« 
outside  of  PPPP'  is  completely  illuminated.  The 
point  P'  receive*  li?ht  from  thv  whole  of  S;  the 
point  F  is  only  half  illuminevl.  and  that  by  the 
lower  part  of  S.  the  illumination  of  the  p<nnts 

becoming  less  and  less  as  they  apj^roach  V,  which 
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is  unillumincd.  The  portion  within  I"U'  is  tbo 
luubra,  and  that  betweea  the  boundaries  rffP' 
and  UU'  is  tlie  penumbra,  which,  nn  we  haw  8«en, 
gradually  shades  from  prrfect  Iit,'lit  at  the  outor 
boundary  to  perfect  daikiiiss  at  th«'  iiimr,  so 
that  it  is  almost  ini|K»siblt'  exactly  to  nolo  its 
limits  on  either  Bide.  This  phcnomcnoti,  it  is 
evident,  can  only  oct-ur  when  the  illuiniiuiting 
body  is  of  Huch  a  sizp,  real  or  apparent,  as  to 
make  the  an^le,  P'KU',  of  sensible  magnitude; 
and  it  ih  i(|iially  evidi-nt  that  tho  ncan  r  tlu'  hudy 
£  approaches  the  plane  on  whii-h  its  shadow  is 
cut,  the  larger  is  the  umbra  and  the  smaller 
the  pemimbra;  while  by  increaaing  the  diatanuB 
between  E  and  the  ])lane,  so  that  the  point  L 
shall  fall  ^>c■twpon  tlicin,  tlif  umbra  is  made  to 
vanish,  and  the  |K  iiniMbra  is  increased.  This  is 
well  illustrated  l>y  natural  phenomena;  the  shad- 
ow of  a  man  cast  by  the  sun  on  the  ground 
prmentR  ahncet  no  penumbra;  the  nhadow  of  the 
earth  thrown  by  the  sun  upon  spare  at  the  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  gives  a  uenuiuiira  uiatiy  times 
as  large  as  tlie  unibni;  and  sometimes,  when  the 
moon  is  new  at  her  apogee,  for  instance,  her 
shadow  cast  upon  the  earth  exhibits  no  umbra. 
Spectatort  on  the  earth  who  see  a  partial  eclipse 
of  the  sun  are  situated  within  the  penumbra,  but 
within  the  umbra  when  they  nbscrve  ii  total 
eclipse;  while  if  the  eclipse  be  annular,  the 
umbra  does  not  exist  in  the  shadow  cast  bgr  Uie 
moon  on  the  earth's  surface.   See  Eclipse. 

PEKZA,  ptn'xk.  A  government  of  Central 
Russia,  Iwunded  by  the  Government  of  Nixhni- 

Xi'^.L'fToil  on  the  north.  Sinihir-5k  on  the  east, 
Siirutuv  UU  llic  wujlh,  anil  'ianilmv  on  tin-  west 
(Map:  Russia,  F  4).  Area,  alx)ut  ir),n(H)  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  undulating,  intersected  by 
numerous  ravines  and  sloping  toward  tlie  north- 
west. The  district  is  watiTcd  principally 
by  the  Moksha,  a  tributary  of  the  Oka,  and  the 
Sura,  an  atlliirnt  of  the  \"ol;:a — tjoth  navigable. 
The  clinmte  is  harsh,  the  mean  annual  tem[>cra- 
tura  at  IVnza,  the  capital,  averaging  39**.  Agri- 
culture, the  chief  oceu|>alion,  is  favored  bjjr  &  soil 
of  remarkable  fertility.  Rye,  mits,  and  wheat  are 
the  leadinL'  (<  t<al-  rai-^i  il.  Flax  is  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  gardening  and  stock- 
raising  are  well  developed.  Modem  farm  meth- 
ods are  making  some  progress  among  the  peas- 
antry. The  manufacturing  industries  employed 
in  1895  over  12,000  men,  and  their  pnnltirts  were 
valued  at  over  .000.000.  The  chief  mftnufnc- 
tures  are  spirit  r  i  r.  flour,  oil,  and  muti  hi  -;. 
Population,  in  iH'Ji,  1,491.215,  of  whom  about  90 
per  cent,  wen  Great  Russians  and  the  rest 
flfordvins  and  Tatars. 

VESZA,  The  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name  in  Russia,  at  the  confluence  of 

the  Penza  with  the  Hura,  440  mile-  by  rail 
southeast  of  Moscow  (Map:  Kus-ia.  1"  IK  It 
has  a  monastery  and  a  convent,  a  nin^-rnic.  three 
gymnasia,  a  realschule,  a  seminary  for  teachers 
and  one  for  priests,  a  t<>ehnical  school,  a  school  of 
drawing,  and  a  picture  pallery.  The  numieipal- 
ity  owns  the  waterworks  and  directs  a  pawn 
fihiiji.     I'aprr.   liiinhir,  floiir,  ainl   v;irinii>^  irini 

Siroducts  arc  the  chief  manufactures.  I'cnza  was 
(Nuded  in  1666.  F«>puhition,  in  1807,  61,851. 

PENZANCE,  pPn-7i\ns'.  A  nnnii<  qial  bor- 
ough, market,  and  .«eaport  town  in  C  ornwall, 
England,  on  the  northwest  shore  of  Mount's  Bay, 
85  miles  southwest  of  Launoeston  (Map:  Eng- 


land, AO).  It  is  the  most  M'csterly  town  in 
England.  The  town,  exceedingly  picturesque  in 
situation,  stands  on  a  finely  curved  shore,  sur- 

rounded  by  roeky  eminenc  e,  nnd  is  famous  for 
itw  mild  rliniate.  lis  csjtlanade,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  we^t  of  England,  euminands  charniing  land 
and  sea  views.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  town 
hall  and  corn  market,  and  the  cha|>els  of  Saint 
Paul  and  Saint  Mary.  Its  educational  instntu- 
tions  include  mining  and  science  schools,  and  a 
frei-  lil)rary.  W  oo!  ii  \  i  ;is  and  cloths  are  made 
and  tiie  fisheries  employ  upward  of  2000  pers(ms. 
.Agricultural  produce^  piloiuurda,  china  clay,  gran- 
itCy  and  tin  and  copper  ores  produced  from  the 
mines  of  the  vicinity  arc  exported;  and  timber, 
iron,  hi'iu]),  and  hides  are  the  chief  imports.  The 
harbor  has  two  piers,  dry  docks  and  wet  docks,  and 
Wk  lighthouse.  The  town  owns  much  imniinerative 
property,  wharfs,  modem  docks,  quays,  maritets, 
public  baths,  and  water  supply.  Penzance,  mean- 
ing 'holy  head,'  originated  in  a  clia[>e]  to  Saint 
Anthony.  Edward  HI.  gave  it  the  grant  of  a 
weekly  market,  and  in  the  fifteen tli  century  it 
was  described  as  'a  place  of  ships  and  mer- 
chandise.' The  Spaniards  burned  and  sadced  the 
town  ii:  1."0.'5,  and  it  suffered  in  the  Civil  Wnrs 
from  1  ua  iax.  It  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  eoin- 
a;.'e  eharter  from  Ifitillt  to  1838.  Population,  in 
1891,  12,430;  in  1001.  l.'i,120.  Consult:  Mill.tt, 
StSfory  of  rcnymr,'  (Penzance,  1876-80)  ;  l^aeh- 
Szyrma,  Bhort  Hittoty  of  PentOMoe  (London, 
1878). 

PBOSACHB.  A  term  loosely  used  to  denote 
the  aiystem  of  labor  formerly  prevalent  in  Span- 
ish America,  and  especially  in  Mexico.  The  sys- 
tem originated  in  the  desire  of  the  Spanish  Cov- 
ernment  to  protect  the  natives  from  the  rapacity 
of  their  wnquerors.  In  ilexico  the  Indians  were 
early  given  all  the  privileges  of  minors,  and  as 
such  were  exempt  from  compulsory  militarr 
service,  the  payment  of  titlies,  a-^idc  from  a  mod- 
erate atmual  tribute,  and  eertiiin  ecclesiastical 
and  legal  restrictions,  and  the  royal  otlicials  were 
especially  charginl  with  their  protection.  These 

f privileges  and  exemptions,  however,  served  equal- 
y  well  as  a  mark  of  inferiority,  and  their  natu- 
ral protectors  often  took  advantage  of  their  help- 
less ]>oIitical  and  social  con  lit  ion  to  force  them 
into  virtual  slavery.  The  labor  required  of  the 
pconeti,  as  "these  Indians  were  called,  was  of  two 
kinds;  the  free  labor  (obirfl;V«).  a  system  under 
which  the  laborer  served  by  definite  contract, 
^\ith  the  dav  s  cif  scrviee.  task.S,  compensation, 
etr..  strictly  r<'i.'ulat('d  by  the  laws  of  tlie  Indies; 
and  forced  labor,  as  pimishment  for  crime  or 
debt.  With  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the 
hands  of  corrupt  officials,  ft  was  eompsrstively 
easy  to  cvtcnd  alnio-(  iiuhfinlttdv  tlie  nnmlier  of 
the  34T<ind  ela.s.s,  and  witli  the  ifiiuirt'inriit  that 
each  Indian  nnist  js-rform  a  <ert  lin  inimbcr  of 
days'  work  each  year,  the  condition  of  laiwreni 
of  tlie  first  class  was  far  from  being  one  of  free 
contract.  Pnrin;,'  the  latter  period  of  the  Span- 
ish rule  many  r*  slrictions  were  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  Indians  from  falling  into  debt,  and  the 
conduct  of  employers  was  so  strictly  regulated 
ttiat  the  condition  of  the  natives  was  much  better 
than  during  the  first  years  of  Mexican  inde-, 
pendence. 

The  principal  evils  of  tlie  sy-lrTu  siro-i'  fr'  tn 
the  strict  segregation  in  se|jan»le  villages  of  the 
Indians,  which  kept  from  them  any  opportuni- 
ties to  advance  hy  more  intimate  ocmtact  with  a 
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'  superior  raco.  and  wliicli  speedily  nullified  the 
iiml  i«eble  elTorU  to  educate  them;  and  irom  the 
ieeUnjir  of  raoe  contempt  which  their  Imlated  and 
dofensplr'SH  rnndition  engendered  in  their  masters. 
Thoufjli  in  a  legal  R«i»e  the  institution  itself  long 
since  divappearcd,  the  nunie  }>ron  is  still  used  to 
designate  the  laborer  of  native  or  mixed  blood, 
and  through  his  ifpioranee  and  erednlitj  many 
of  tlic  worst  features  of  the  system  an  jet 
fastened  upon  him.  The  system  as  then  prerail* 
ing  in  Mexico  Hurvivcd  in  New  ^ftxico  and 
Arizona  a  few  years  after  the  annrxation  of  the 
Soufhtresi  to  the  United  States,  but  was  ro- 
miOved  1^  national  enactment  idaich  2,  1867. 
Recent  reTehttiona  have  shown  that  the  worst 
features  of  thv  convict  labor  sysfoni  of  llic  Soutli, 
es|K?cially  as  applied  to  negro  prisoners,  clotiely 
parallel  some  of  the  most  mgrant  eirils  of  early 
Spanish-American  peonage  and  eoniequently  that 
term  has  been  need,  thon^  not  with  strict  accn< 
racy,  to  designate  the  condition  of  these  convicts. 

PEONY  {OF.  piom?,  ptoine,  Fr.  pivoim,  from 
ML.  pconia,  Lat.  p(Ponia,  from  Gk.  mvui4a, 
;>ato»ia,  peony,  from  zn/uv,  I'uion,  -ruAf,  Paitin, 
the  physician  of  the  gods;  so  called  hccauae  orig- 
inally r^^arded  as  medicinal),  I'donia.  A  gmus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Banunculaceie,  na- 
tives of  Southern  Europe.  Xorthem  Africa,  and 
Asia.  The  s[K'cics  arc  lar>:c  herbaeetni-i  or  rarely 
half  shrubby  perennials  often  with  tuberous 
rrats.  The  half  •shrubby  species  are  known  as 
tree  peonies.  On  account  of  the  beauty  of  their 
large  flowers,  some  of  the  species  are  extensively 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  many  varictici  and  hy- 
brids have  l>ecn  originated.  The  common  jM-ony 
{Pmmia  officinalis),  a  native  of  Southern  Ku- 
xopct  is  tlie  moat  geneialliy  cultivated  species.  It 
produces  in  early  summer  laige  solitary  blos- 
soms, usually  n>d  or  crimson,  but  varying  to 
white.  Tlie  white  jieony  (PcBonia  alhi/lora) ,  an- 
other favorite  species,  with  beautiful  white  or 
pink  and  fragrant  flowers,  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
where  its  roots  are  used  by  the  Mongolian  Ta- 
tars as  n  food.  Tlic««c  two  species  are  the  pnrrnts 
of  many  cnltivatrd  forms.  The  Chinese  peonies, 
a  lBr;.'c  f/rnuj)  in<'ludiii;,'  many  hardy  double- 
flowercd  and  fragrant  varieties,  are  hybrids  ob- 
tained by  intermnsing  yarious  species.  Tho 
term  Chinow  peony,  however,  is  often  applied  to 
several  different  species.  The  less  common  tree 
]>eoniis  !irc  derived  mainly  from  I'aonut  Moiilan 
and  Paonia  lufca,  which  latter  is  a  comparatively 
recent  introduction  from  China  and  is  as  yet  not 
so  well  known  as  the  other  species.  It  l)eginR 
to  bins'som  in  late  spring  and  produces  its  yel- 
low flowers  for  aliout  a  mundi.  I'aonia  iloutan, 
the  coiniiionest  of  the  tree  peonies  and  much 
larger  than  the  foregoing,  attaining  a  height  of 
3  or  4  fcctj  is  a  native  of  (California  and  Japan. 
It  blossom"  in  .opring  and  produces  very  larpc 
und  hand-'  tnc  ilnwrrs  repn'sentiiii:  a  wide  rnnfrc 
of  shade  and  colors.  It  is  often  grown  as  a 
greenhouse  plant  for  early  spring  blossoms.  The 
tree  peonies  prefer  a  good,  strong  sandy  loam. 
They  require  a  rich  s<jil  and  applications  of  well- 
rottcd  (..\s  manure  arc  very  advantaueiuH  to  llii> 
growing  plnnt.s.  They  are  rather  tender,  and  in 
many  loralities  re<|uin?  protection.  The  plants 
nrc  prnpayjited  from  euttingr*  at  the  hase,  usually 
made  witli  n  piece  of  the  rijiened  stem,  potted  in 
Ban<ly  soil  nn  1  j  lacfHl  in  n  cold  frame  or  the 
greenhouse.   They  are  also  grafted  in  early  fall 


on  the  roots  of  P<ronta  albiflora  and  Paonia  ofj^ 
cinali*.  The  shoots  for  grafting  are  without  a 
flower  bud  and  the  grafts  are  pmted  in  sand  sad 

kept  in  cold  frames.  The  herbaceoti*  j->eoni(^-.  arc 
conimonly  increased  by  divisions  of  the  sliooi«  in 
fall  cr  spring.  N«w  variaiies  an  grown  from 

.«iccd. 

PEOPLE  S  nwoRAT.  Ul^ION.   See  Cnoaii. 

Soomm. 

PEOPLE'S  PAT.ACE.  An  institution  at 
Mile  End,  London,  established  to  furnish  the  peo- 
ple of  East  Ix}ridon  with  facilities  for  education 
and  racieation.  In  1840  John  B.  Beaumont  left 
a  sum  of  money,  the  income  of  wliich  was  to  ks 
spent  in  promoting  e<lvication  an  l  ent 'rtaiinnent 
tor  the  people  in  th«  ucighborbocMl  ol  iU'aunom 
Square.  This  bequest  was  badly  managed  until 
8ir  Edmund  Hay  Currie  took  the  work  in  band 
and  added  to  the  160,000  wbidi  remained  the 
quarter  of  a  million  he  had  raised  for  its  exten- 
sion. Tn  1««2  Walter  IVsjint  published  his 
j>tory,  .!//  Sorts  attd  Condittotia  of  JUeit,  describ- 
ing a  "Palace  of  Delight."  This  novel  suggested 
the  name  for  the  new  enterprise,  created  a  wider 
interest  in  the  work,  and  emphasized  the  ncn- 
ation  idea,  for  the  further  development  of  vhich 
the  means  .soon  olTcrcd.  IJe.'sant,  as  trust*^'. 
closely  eouncKfted  wilh  the  work.  A  central  loca- 
tion was  chosen  and  Queen's  Hall  was  forroallj 
opened  by  Queen  Victoria  on  May  14,  188*. 
Technical  classes  had  already  been  started  io 
temporary  Iniildings  in  October.  Otiicr  tniiMin^ 
were  gradually  added.  Tho  institution  cunt^ios 
in  addition  to  Queen's  Hall,  with  its  large  organ 
and  stage>  and  &  seating  capacity  of  4000,  a  libra* 
ry,  class-rooms,  laboratories,  machinery  mmm, 
social  rooniH.  reading  rooms,  a  g_\Tnnaiinm.  a 
swimming  tank,  and  a  winter  garden.  The  actm- 
ties  are  educational  and  nocial.  The  only  religiouA 
work  is  that  carried  on  by  voluntarily  formed 
brandies  of  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Assoda' 
tion.  The  Tii;>in  ohjtvt  is  to  funii^h  Ixivi  with  a 
technical  training,  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade, 
and  wholesome  entertainment.  Th.  re  is  a  day 
school  for  boyst  limited  to  600,  which  prepares  for 
the  technical  oourses;  evening  polyteenale  dssssti 
scientific  classes,  language  and  commercial  class- 
es. Tlie  technical  courses  include  music,  dress- 
making, and  training  for  the  civil^rvico  exami- 
nation. A  school  of  art  teaches  design  in  relatioa 
to  the  crafts.  Its  aim  is  to  elevnte  the  taste  and 
improve  the  skill.  Social  rooms  provide  sewiag, 
music  for  the  girls,  and  reading  and  billiard 
r(M>ins  for  the  Ixiys.  Dehatinf;.  atblctie.  ey<  !ing, 
and  rambler  clubs  are  formed  amon;/  ibe  mem- 
bers. Balls  have  been  given  with  ^inx?es9.  Re^ 
freshments  are  atrved  at  a  small  charge.  The 
library  is  open  to  all  during  the  day.  to  menben 
only  in  the  evcninpr.  It  is  also  o]>en  on  Simday» 
from  3  to  10  p.m.  Several  eoncert(«  are  given 
during  the  week  to  which  a  small  admis.'iioa 
fee  is  charged.  There  are  also  Sunday  com- 
certs  of  aacKd  nusie  at  half-past  twelve  to  one 
o'clock,  when  the  saloons  open.  .Trid  at  half 
pa«t  four  and  eight  in  the  attemoou.  The 
( linral  so«detips  of  the  Palace  sometimes  give  con 
ccrta.  Exhibitions  of  pictures  have  gnntfar  inter- 
ested the  people :  as  well  as  'sliowir  of  ctuyssn- 
tbcninms,  jHinltry  nnd  pigeons.  d<>t:s.  eat.«  and 
raliliiis.  donkeys  an<l  ponies,  and  c\hiVnts  of  the 
Work  lif   '..'iidon  appreiit iees,  w  luTe   pri/.'s  md 

preoiiimis  are  awarded.  The  Palace  is  primaril/ 
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for  the  younp,  inenibcrsliip  lioing  limited  to  per- 
sons from  sixteen  to  twvnty-tivc  ycarii;  a  junior 
SMtioii  faeltidM  those  from  thirteen  to  sixteen. 
There  is  a  smnll  memlxTship  fee  for  whir'i 
received  the  privilej^c  of  aUeiidiii/,'  coiieerth  ami 
other  entertainments.  Die  use  of  the  library  in 
the  evening,  and  admission  to  clubs  and  classes. 
The  roembentbip  the  ftnt  yeur  was  4200.  hn 
1880  the  Dra^ra  Company  took  the  management 
of  the  edueational  work  and  two  years  later  de- 
cided to  contribute  £7000  artnuallj,  while  the 
Charities  Couunission  give  £3600. 

The  UaUnma  du  Peuple  of  Belgium  bttve  ft 
•imilar  panom,  Thegr  are*  bamtmwt  an  autooBe 
of  the  soetaliatie  mOYement  for  eoQpeiatire  pro* 
duction.  They  provide  a  gathering  place  oi>en  to 
all,  wlicre  concerts,  lectures,  and  entertainments 
are  given,  and  boolcH  and  companionship  can  be 
obtained.  They  are  the  people's  temples. 

Jtmey  dt^,  N.  J.,  um  a  People's  Palace  in 
conn<>ction  with  the  People's  Tnlx  riiiu  le.  A  day 
nun^rr.  baths,  swimming  tank,  a  g^inuasium, 
industrial  triiining,  and  amusements  (bowling, 
billiards,  theatricals,  dancing)  are  provided. 

The  loelal  settlement  of  to-day  is  a  later  de* 
velopment  of  the  People's  Palace  idea.  Institu- 
tions like  the  Educational  Alliance  and  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  of  N'ew  York  ("ity  are  orpm- 
iaed  to  meet  the  need  for  a  more  intimate  ac- 
enaintaaee  with  the  home  life  and  inteicste  of 
tne  poor. 

BiBUOGRAPHT.  Besant,  All  Sorts  and  Condi- 
tion.s  of  Men  (London.  1SH2)  ;  Century,  18,  163 
(I8!i()  i  ;  Xnu  ttcntk  (V?ntury,  27,  344:  Contempo- 
Ttmj,  51,  220;  yorth  .-tmeHoan  AV  I  I'  lr,  147,  56. 
For  Sdaisoas  du  People,  eounilfc  Ual6vy,  Eitsais 
9ur  le  flio«c)«menf  ouvrier  en  France  (Pari««, 
1901). 

PXOPLE'S  PABTY.  See  Fa&meius'  Aixi- 
ahob;  Popuun  Pakty. 

PEO^HIA.  One  of  the  five  principal  tribes 
of  the  lUinoie  Confedetaqr*  Their  home  territory 
was  in  central  Tllinob,  aMNit  the  lake  of  the  same 

name.  Tliey  shared  in  the  swift  deoline  of  tlie 
Illinoiii  tril>t»,  larKtly  broupht  ujwu  theiiii*«lvcs 
by  the  murder  of  Pontiac,  and  were  soon  reduced 
to  a  mere  remnant.  In  1832  they  and  the  Kas- 
Icafllcla  removed  to  Kansas,  whence  in  1854  they 
Spain  removed  to  the  reservation  in  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Indian  Territory,  where  they 
still  reside,  confederated  with  the  renmant  of  tlic 
Kaskaskia,  Wea,  and  i^iankishaw,  the  entire 
body  numbering  only  IBO,  all  probably  <tf  mixed 
bIoo<!.    See  Ilijnois;  Kaskabkta. 

PSOBIA.  An  important  manufacturing  city 
and  railroad  centre,  the  county'seat  of  Peoria 

County,  ni..  TOO  miles  southwest  of  rhirufro.  on 
the  Illinois  River,  at  the  outlet  of  the  expansion 
calle<l  I'eoria  Lake,  and  on  the  Chicnpo,  Durling- 
ton  and  Quincy,  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Chi- 
cago, Beoria  and  Saint  Lmiie,  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Paeific.  tlie  Towa  Central,  the  I>ake 
Erie  and  We.Htern.  the  Toledo.  Peoria  and  West- 
em,  and  other  railroads  (  Map :  Illinois,  C  3).  Tlie 
city  occupies  an  area  of  more  than  8V|  8«]uare 
ttilea  <m  a  plateau,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fine 
rolling  country.  There  are  43  miles  of  paved  streets 
(principally  brick  and  asphalt) ,  50  miles  of  street 
railways,  75  miles  nf  sewers,  and  a  well-con- 
ducted system  of  parks  and  driv<\H,  the  public 
park  system  ooniprisinp  ahout  350  acres  and  in- 
otodiag  Qlen  Oak  and  Bradley  paria.  A  soldiers^ 


monument  is  among  the  attractions  of  the  city, 
as  is  also  a  wagon  bridge  across  the  Illinois 
River.  Tlie  dty  hall  and  court-house  are  hand* 

.some  buildings.  Peoria  has  a  puhlie  lihriiry  of 
7.").ilflO  volumes  and  the  i'eoria.  Law  Library, 
Bradley  I'olytechnic  Institute,  and  Spalding  In- 
stitute. It  is  an  important  commercial  centre, 
controlling  a  large  trade  both  by  rail  and  river. 
It  is  also  a  great  grain  market,  and  its  live  stock 
and  nieut  packing  interests  are  e.\ten.sive.  The 
manufacturing  establisliments  include  distiller- 
ies, glucose  works,  strawboard  mills,  wagon 
WOrkit  malting  houses,  breweries,  wire-fence 
W0Klm»  a  peanut-roaster  factory,  agricultural  im- 
plement works,  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
iuniher  mills  of  various  kinds,  and  flour- 
ing mills.  In  the  production  of  liigh  wines 
Peoria  ranks  first  among  cities  of  the  United 
States,  the  output  of  its  distilleries,  according 
to  the  census  of  1000,  being  valued  at  $26,75)2,- 
000.  A  very  small  amount  of  whisky  is  made  in 
Peoria,  the  high  wines  being  sent  to  rectifying 
establishments  to  be  changed  into  whisky. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
every  two  years,  a  council,  and  in  administnitive 
olFicials  who  are  all.  with  the  exception  of  the 
treasurer,  citv  clerk,  city  attorney,  end  police 
magistrate — these  being  chosen  by  popular  vote 
— ^nominated  by  the  enNiativi^  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  council.  Peoria  spends  snnually  in 
maintenance  and  operation  about  $f)  10,000  the 
principal  itcnw  being  $234,000  for  liohools,  $80,- 
000  for  the  fire  department.  $80,000  for  the 
police  department,  and  $37,0<X)  for  municipal 
lighting.  The  vatuatidn  of  property  (real  and 
personal)  is  assessed  at  over  $10,000,000.  Popu- 
lation, in  IHHO,  2S»,259;  in  1890,  41,024;  in  1000, 
56,100,  including  8900  persons  of  foreign  birth 
and  1400  of  negro  descent.  Since  the  census  of 
IMO,  North  PMTfa,  vdiich  bad  a  population  of 
2358,  has  Uvn  annexed  to  Peoria. 

In  1680  T>a  Salle  visited  the  site  of  Peoria  and 
built  near  here  Fort  Crevecoeur,  which,  however, 
was  soon  abandoned.  Some  time  in  the  ei^- 
teenth  century  French  traders  settled  here.  In 
1R12  Oeneral  Oai^'  of  the  United  States  Army 
broke  up  their  settlement,  suspecting  them  of 
assisting  the  Indians.  The  present  city  really 
dates  from  1810.  In  183o  Peoria  (named  from 
the  Peoria  Indians)  was  Incorporated  as  a  town, 
and  in  1S4;"  it  was  rharfered  as  a  rity.  Consult 
JJallance,  Thr  HiKtnri/  of  /Vorta  (Peoria,  1870). 

PEPI,  pfl'p^.  The  name  of  two  Kings  of 
E?}-pt  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty. — pKrt  1..  the  ;:reat- 
est  monarch  of  this  dynasty,  rei;,'ned  for  -ome 
twenty  years  about  2.'>6o  n.c.  >reti)iirials  of  him 
are  found  throughout  Egj-pt  from  Elephantine^ 
to  Tanis,  as  well  as  in  various  mines  and  quar- 
ries. An  iiisrriplion  carved  on  the  rocks  of  the 
\\  adi  Maphilra,  in  tlie  peninsula  of  Sinai,  records 
the  fact  that  he  sent  an  expedition  thither  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  bis  reign,and  there  is  other  evi- 
dence of  his  military  activity.  An  official  named 
T'na,  in  an  inscription  found  at  Ahydos,  relates 
that,  at  the  command  of  King  Pepi.  he  gathered 
an  army,  chastised  the  Bedouins  of  the  Sinaitie 
peninsula  in  several  expeditions,  and  conducted 
an  expp<lition  against  a  more  distant  Asiatic 
country,  whose  name  has  not  yi  f  Ix  en  id' ndfled. 
Pepi  was  the  founder  of  Memphii>  (tj.v. ),  which 
took  its  name  from  the  King's  pyramid  Mcn-no- 
iw,  erected  In  the  vicinity.  This  pyramid,  which 
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in  situjitt'tl  near  the  modern  villnj^c  of.Snkknra, 
was  opeoed  in  1B81,  and  its  inner  walls  were 
found  to  ite  covered  with  religious  texts.  The 
sueci'SHor  of  Pciii  I.  was  his  son,  Mcr-en-re,  and 
lie,  dying  after  a  brief  reign  of  four  years,  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Pki'i  11..  of  whose  reign 
little  is  known.  According  to  the  Turin  uapynia 
he  reigned  for  ninety  years,  while  Manetno,  who 
calls  him  Phiops,  states  that  he  reioned  for  a 
hundred  years.  His  pyramid  at  Saickara  was 
opened  in  1881 ;  it  loiituiiirt  religious  texts 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  other  pyramids  of 
this  dvna.^tv.  Consult:  Pctrie,  A  History  of 
Egypt  '(rid  ed.,  New  York,  1897);  Badg9.  ^  Bi»- 
iory  of  Egypt  (ib.,  1002). 

PEFIV,  or  VnyFTN.   The  name  of  several 

Prankish  mayors  of  tho  pnlace,  ancestors  of  the 
Carolingian  kings.  Pti-K\  the  Eldeb  (died 
039).  also  known  as  Pepin  of  Lanije.n,  was  the 
first  of  the  name  to  become  prominent.  He  was 
major  domut  ot  King  Dagobert  I.  of  the  Fmnks, 
ami,  together  with  his  frifiid  .\ruulf,  Bishop  of 
Melz,  cuiitrolled  the  jxiliiy  of  the  State.  The 
(ton  of  Arnulf  .\n-<j:i^cl,  ami   In-  married 

}}ega,  the  daughter  of  Pepin.  Their  sun  was 
Peimx  of  Herihtai.  (died  714),  who  became 
major  domus  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Prankish 
realm,  known  as  Austrasia,  about  079.  Por  sev- 
eral y<'ius  lu'  UiiL'id  an  inismi-CNsful  war  aj,';«inst 
Ebroin,  major  domus  of  Nfustria  or  West  Prank- 
land,  until  in  087  he  uuu  a  decisive  rictory  at 
Teetiy.  which  gave  predominance  to  Auetrasia, 
the  Germanic  part  of  the  Prankish  country, 
over  Xeustria,  which  on  the  whole  was  Celtic. 
Pepin  became  the  ruler  over  all  the  Pranks, 
completely  orenhadowing  the  variou.s  kings.  His 
natural  son  waa  the  famoua  Charles  Martel 
(q.v.). — Pmir  THB  Shobt  (714'788)  was  King 
of  the  Franks  from  7f>l  to  708.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Charles  Martel,  and  hence  a  grand- 
son of  Pepin  of  Heristal.  In  741  he  and  his 
brother  Karlmaan  received  the  office  of  mayors 
of  the  palace.  In  742  they  found  it  necessary-  to 
place  a  Merovingian.  Childerioh  ITI.,  u|)on  the 
throne  which  their  father  had  left  vacant.  For 
snnie  j-ears  the  two  brothers  ruled  conjointly, 
but  in  747  Karlmann  abdicated  and  became  a 
monk,  and  later  abbot  of  Honte  Cassino.  In 
751,  .snp|«ir1ed  liy  the  Pope,  Pepin  was  (^(iwned 
kintr,  tlms  U»t:«»ujia};  the  first  king  of  tliL'  Curo- 
lin-ian  ilynasty.  Childcrich  was  compelled  to 
enter  a  monastery.  In  754  Pet>in  was  made  jMi- 
trician  of  Rome.  Soon  after  he  made  aa  expe- 
dition  into  Italy  against  the  Lombards,  whom 
he  conquered.  The  jwrtion  of  the  Exarchate  of 
Kavenna  which  the  latter  had  st>ize<l  Pepin 
gave  to  tlie  Pope.  (See  AiSTfLF.)  In  the  fol- 
lowing rear  he  ma<le  another  expedition  apiinst 
the  I.onibanls,  whom  he  sulMlued  thoroughly,  and 
renewed  his  ^'ift  to  the  Papacy.  This  is  soiue- 
tinie«i  caned  the  Donation  of  Pepin  (q.v.).  Be- 
Hidcs  the  lx)mbard  wars,  Pepin  conquered  Aqui- 
taine.  took  some  eitiee  from  the  Saraoens,  added 
Bavaria  to  his  empire,  and  In-gan  the  wars 
against  the  SaxonH  winch  his  son  Charles  was 
to  wa;r('  HUeeessfully.  Pepin  was  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  great  missionary  Boniface  (q.v.), 
and  did  much  to  ittrengthen  the  relations  between 

tlu-  l'a|»aey  and  the  Pranks.  Tic  die<I  Septem- 
lH>r  24,  7<"'!^.  and  was  sticeeeded  by  his  sons  Karl- 
mann and  Charles  the  (Jreat    (q.v.K  Consult: 

Bonaellj  Die  Anfange  dc»  karolingUchm  Uauaet 


(Berlin.  180(3)  ;  Fiiatel  de  Coulanj:es.  /ZtVf  .Jrf 
des  iwtxtutiitiin  poiitiquca  de  Vancxcnnc  trance 
(Paris,  IHfii  I  ;  Waitjs,  Deulmke  Virfas»unyi>qe- 
achichte  (Kiel,  1879-96);  Oclsner,  Jahrbucher 
dc8  frunkischm  Rrichea  untcr  Konig  iVpin  (I>cip- 
zig,  1871);  Hodgkin,  /laJy  pnd  Ber  Jmoadtn, 
vol.  viL  (Oxford,  1899). 

FBPnr,  Laks.  An  ezpansion  of  the  Ifieato- 
.sippi  River,  forming  the  boundary  of  Pierce  and 
Pepin  counties.  Wis.,  on  the  northea?.t.  and 
Goodhue  and  Wabasha  counties,  Minn.,  on  tlie 
southweat  (Map:  MinneeoU,  F  6).  It  is  27 
miles  long,  extending  from  Red  Wing  south  to 
the  mnnth  of  the  Chifipewa  River,  and  from  two 
to  three  milt-!*  wide.  The  lake  i»  surrounded  by 
bluffs  of  limestone,  rising  some  4(N>  feet»  w«ntlM«> 
beaten  into  fantastic  ^^haiH'^. 

nSPlTJL  YIKBNEZ,  ]>A  p-'tA  H^-ma'Uth.  A 
romance  by  .Tuan  Valera  (IsTl  i.  the  storj'  of  a 
young  seminarist,  whom  the  power  of  a  natural 
love  oveietMnea,  tn  apitc  of  bia  diiirchiy  training. 

PEPOLI,  }>ri'|>6-l*,  GinACciiiNo  N'ArfT.rnvr. 
Marquis  (lS;ia  Sl).  An  Italian  statesman,  graxiJ, 
son  of  Murat.  He  was  bum  at  Bologna,  and 
married  at  ninfiteen  his  cousin,  Friederike  of 
Hoheneollem-Sigmaringen.  In  1848  he  Wd  the 
nationnl  miard^  with  siuie--^  aguin^^t  the 
trian  iroops,  and  when  bis  ualive  city  was  taken 
by  the  Austrians  he  Hed  to  Tuscany.  In  1^  -s*. 
seven  years  after  his  return,  he  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  provisional  government  of  Boln^nM- 
After  the  annexation  of  the  Roniagna,  he  enterxl 
the  Italian  Parliament  as  a  member  of  the  I>  ft 
Centre,  and  was  Ambassador  to  "-iiiitt  Peters- 
burg (18t»-a4)  and  to  Vienna  <lH68-70).  Ui< 
close  relations  with  the  Hohenzollems  and  Bona- 
partes  were  influential  in  securing  reeognitkai 
and  ns<«stanee  for  the  Italian  kingdom.  Prom 
ISii-  -I.        (Ii.ith  Pepoli  was  a  S^'-nsitflr. 

PSPPSB  (AS.  pip'rr.  piper,  from  Ijit.  pip^r, 
from  Ok.  vtrtpi,  ;m//.  /i,  rfrtpi,  prpnri,  p*'p{>er, 
fmni  Skf.  pi}'i><ihi.  Inn-.'  jH'pper  1  .  fij"!.  A  genu< 
of  nlants  of  the  natural  order  Piperacew  (q.v.K 
with  woody  stems,  sfditary  spikes  opp<^it(  tr>  tlie 
leaves,  and  covered  with  fiowcrs  on  all  sidea.  the 
flowers  mostly  hermaphrodite.  The  nwwt  Impor- 
tant species  is  crunTnrin  j>ef>:«T  nr  M:ii  k  ]■■  ;•!-  ' 
{Piper  nigrum),  which  is  a  nativt-  ui  the 
Indies,  ctiltivated  also  in  many  trojiical  coon- 
tries,  and  eztensiveljir  in  some  parts  of  the  nrw 
world.  Its  fruit  being  the  most  comman  and 
largely  usetl  of  all  spi<  t  s.  If  i<»  n  rambling  aiv<l 
elinihing  shrub,  with  »ui«K>tli  and  MfH>ng^"  -items. 
12  to  20  feet  in  length,  and  broadly  ovate,  aiti 
minate,  leathery  leaves.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
siee  of  a  pea,  of  a  bright-red  color  when  ripr. 
not  crowded  on  the  spike.  In  cultivation,  the 
jM-pper  plant  is  supported  by  poU"*,  or  by  small 
tree-  ]>1anted  for  the  puri>osi  .  It  is  projkigatM 
by  cuttings,  comes  into  bearing  in  tlin-e  or  four 
years  after  it  is  planted,  and  yields  two  crop* 
annually  for  about  twelve  years.  When  any  of 
the  'berries'  of  a  spike  begin  to  change  ft^r*n 
green  to  reil,  all  are  gathered,  as  wln-n  morr 
fully  ririe  they  are  less  pungent.  In-sides  being 
apt  to  drop  on.  Pepper  wae  known  to  the 
cients:  Hippocrates  used  it  as  a  medicine,  la 
the  ifiddle  Ages  pepper  was  one  of  the  mo^t  cost- 
ly -pi.cH.  iiiiil  in  the  thirteenth  oratur>-  a  f«>w 
pounds  of  it  were  reckoned  a  princely  prex-nt. 
The  black  pepjur  of  commerce  consist*  of  the 
dried  berries.    While  pepper  ia  the  aeed  Irad 
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from  the  skin  and  flealiy  part  of  the  fruit,  to  ef- 
fect which  the  dried  fniit  is  soaked  in  water  and 
then  rubbed.  Pepper  depends  for  its  properties 
chit  fly  on  an  acrid  resin  and  an  acrid  volatile 
oil;  it  cont-ains  also  a  ervst^illine  KuhHtanee  ealled 
pipvrin.  'IIk-  fruit  of  I'tprr  tnntriiiu,  a  speeies 
%'ery  nimilar  to  the  euiiiiiion  pepper,  is  wore 
pungent,  and  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  In- 
dia. Red  pepper  is  chiefly  obtained  from  spe- 
cies of  Capsicum  (q.v.).  especially  Capsicum  an- 
nuuni  and  Captiicuin  f  ruteaccns,  varieties  of 
whicli  are  grown  in  gardens  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. The  larger  fruited  sorts,  grreen  or  ripe, 
furnish  pepiiers  for  pirklin;;;  while  the  sriialliT 
sorts  are  used  in  itiakiiij,'  iliili.  lap^^itum,  or 
cayriiiic  sauoc  for  meats,  etc  '!  lu'  ( ulnirt'  of  red 
eppers  is  about  the  aauie  fur  eggplant  (q.v.)* 
illustntlons  of  VBGirABLBs;  ViM<mxa 

Jamaica  pepper  (or  pimento)  is  a  species  of 
Eugenia,  of  the  natural  onh  r  .Myrtart  a\  and 
Guinea  pepper,  or  Mekguetta  pepjx-r,  species  of 
the  natural  orders  Scitaninen  and  Anonaoec. 
See  CAPaicoMj  Allspice;  Graikb  ov  PABADin; 
and  OumxA  Fama. 


WnxiAU  (1843-98).    An  Ameri 
can  physician.  He  was  bom  in  Pliiladelpbia,  the 
soo  of  a  physician  of  the  same  name,  a  professor 

in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
graduated  from  tliat  itisiiiulion  in  arts  (1802) 
anil  medicine  (I804i.  His  profesHinnal  advance- 
meat  was  steady  and  rapid.  After  a  r««ident 
hospital  service,  be  became  successively  curator 
and  pathologist  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
(1866),  visiting  physician  to  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  (I8G7),  pathologist  tu  the  latter 
(1H67),  lecturer  on  morbid  anatomy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsvlvania  (1868).  visiting  phvsi- 
dan  to  the  Children's  UospiUl  (1870).  In  this 
year  be  became  lecturer  on,  and  in  1876  profesaor 
of,  clinical  medicine,  and  filinrtly  aflcrwartis  he 
Buoceeded  Alfred  Slill<'  in  the  chair  of  the  theory 
nnii  practice  uf  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1881  he  wai  elected  provost 
of  thb  tttstitution.  In  which  position  he  dia- 
plaved  conspicuous  ability  in  nor^'ani/iti':  ami 
building  up  the  college.  Dr.  i'eppcr  was  wide- 
Jj  noted  as  a  clinidHB  and  teacher,  and  was 
always  in  demand  as  a  consultant.  Ue  was  a 
member  of  many  medical  societies,  and  was  pmi- 
dent  of  the  first  Pan-American  >Tinli(al  fonfrro'S^ 
in  1893.  For  his  s<«rvice  as  medii^'ul  tlirfclor  of 
tlte  Centennial  Kxhihition  at  Philadelphia  in 
1876  he  was  dc<'orntc<l  by  the  King  of  Sweden. 
He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  social  life  of 
Philadelphia.  liesides  a  large  numlter  of  arti- 
cles on  several  methcal  topics,  contributed  to 
journals,  l'i  |i{H»r  published,  wilh  Mt  igs,  a  \>ook 
on  DiaiuiUfi  of  Children  (1870;  Gth  ed.  1877). 
His  most  important  literary  work  was  the  edit 
ing  of  the  System  of  Medicint  tfif  ^meriooM  Au- 
thors (1866),  which  beam  his  naUM.  He  esUb- 
lished  {isTDi  and  was  for  a  time  editor  of* the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Times. 
TBPPBB  BAAHD.  A  disease  of  oereals.  See 

BUKT. 

PBPP£&  CO&N.  A  disease  of  wheat  See 
Saboooklm. 

PEP^ERELL.  Sir  Wn.uiM  finnr,  iTr.O) . 
An  American  soldier,  bom  at  Kitterj',  >le.  In 
1T86  he  was  clectiHl  a  representative  to  the  Mas- 
nehmefcts  General  Coart»  was  next  year  made  a 


member  of  the  counc  il,  and  in  1730  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Upon  the  breaking?  out  of  King  Geoff's  War 

(<[.v.)  he  euthusiasf ifally  favored  the  attcni|.t  of 
the  New  Kiif,'lan<l  eulonics  to  capture  the  I'n  iH  ti 
stronghold  of  l.oiiisburg  on  CajM"  Breton  Island, 
and  lent  i^OOO  toward  equipping  the  cvpedi- 
tion.  As  a  result  of  bis  aetivify  and  influence  he 
was  mailt'  commander-in-chief.  Aided  by  an  Eng- 
lish stjuailrou  under  Commodore  Warnii,  he 
landed  his  army,  numbering  about  4(iu(»  nun,  and 
began  the  siege  of  the  fortress  on  the  last  day 
of  April,  1745.  On  the  1 7th  of  the  following 
Tunc  the  place  capitiilatfil.  Pepperell  was  in 
1740  created  a  barom  l  by  King  George  11.,  and 
he  received  other  high  honors  while  on  a  visit 
to  England  in  1749.  When  the  Krencli  and  In- 
dian War  began,  he  was  active  in  raising  troops, 
was  conunissioncd  a  major-general  in  the  Knglisb 
army,  and  commanded  the  forces  defending  the 
frontiers  of  New  Englantl.  From  17r)0  to  1758  he 
was  acting  Governor  of  ^htH:>Haciiu.Hetts,  and  in 
February,  1769,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  but  died  at  Kittery  in  the  fol- 
lowing .luly.  He  published  an  account  of  the 
('(•nfvrcncc  tcith  the  Pcnobficot  Tribe  (Boston, 
1753).  Consult:  Usher  Parsons,  Life  of  Sir 
William  Pepperell  (Boston.  1855);  Parkman,  A 
Half  Century  of  Conflict  (Boston,  18!)2)  ;  and 
Brooks,  Sir  William  Pepperell  (New  York,  1903), 
in  tlie  "Historic  I.i  rics." 

PEPPXB  PAJiU^Y.  A  natural  order  of 
plants.  See  PiraucKjc 

PEPPEBQBASS  {Lepidium  satirum).  A 
name  synonymous  with  garden  cress.   .See  Clu:ii.H. 

PEPPERIDOE.  A  North  American  tree.  See 

P£PP£SI1XKT,  A  pvennial  herb.  See 
Mnrr. 

PEPPER-ROOT  {Carrhiminr  diplnjUa) .  A 
North  Aiuejican  perennial  herb,  of  tlie  natural 
order  Crucifene,  with  pairs  of  temate  Icaws, 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  and  pungent  mustard- 
flavored  roots,  used  as  a  condiment. 

PEPPER-TREE  (.so  called  from  the  pungent 
drupes),  or  PsA-TaaB  (Scfctatie}.  A  genus  of 
^nth  American  and  Mexiean  trees  and  shrubs  of 

tlic  natural  order  Anai-ardiarfa-.  Tln>  leaves 
alMuind  in  a  resinout*  or  lurpeiitint'  like  thiid, 
will  li  I-  lischarg«"«l  when  the  leaves  l>econie  tur- 
gid. After  rain  they  fill  the  air  with  fragrance, 
and  if  thrown  into  water  they  jump  about  as  if 

ali%'<',  di-(  barging  jets  of  this  ])<•<  uliar  lliiid.  T!ie 
twigs  have  also  a  strong  o<lor  uf  turjMnitine.  One 
8{)ecies,  Schinus  Molle,  a  rapidly  growing  tree, 
which  attains  a  considerable  sine,  has  been  ex- 
tensively introduced  into  Callfbmia.  See  Plate  of 
Popi'V  AM)  Pki'i'kh  Tree. 

PEPSIN  ( Fr.  pcpsine,  from  Gk.  n-ifi^,  pepai*, 
a  cooking,  from  ithmtp,  peptei*,  to  cook;  con- 
nected with  Tjit.  eoqurre,  Rkt.  pae,  to  cook).  An 
active  ferment  present  in  the  gastric  juice,  which 
has  the  projierty  of  converting  the  proteid  ele- 
nipnls  of  the  fm»d  into  jM-ptones.  Pepsin  is  known 
to  U-  onr  of  the  albuminoids  or  nitrogenous  or- 
ganic substances.  ))ut  ha»  never  been  satisfac- 
torily isolated,  and  its  presence  is  known  only  by 
lis  efTei'ts.  Pepsin  rr<|iiiris  for  its  arti.m  tliu 
presence  of  an  acid  and  mmlerate  wnrnitii.  Ai 
us<'d  in  medicine  it  occurs  in  a  fine  yellowish- 
white  amorphous  powder,  or  in  translucent  grains 
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or  sciles.  It  is  extracted  from  the  glandular 
liivt-r  (if  tliL*  KtoiiiiU'li.H  of  freHbly  kiUcd  pigfi, 

th 


and  sluuihl  bo  nipulile  of  digei»tin^  not  IcM 
3000  tinicH  itii  own  weight  of  nlbunicn.  It  has, 
howeviT,  been  isolated  in  such  a  puru  form  a*  to 
be  nbli-  t<>  <lij^t>t  Jj.iioo  times  ita  own  weight  of 
c'^g  albumen.  The  u»e  to  which  it  ia  put  ia  to 
aid  gastric  digestion  in  very  old  or  feeble  penMHtt 
where  the  gastric  juice  in  deficient.  The  enz}'me 
does  not  net  on  carbohydrates  or  fats,  and  is 
therefoix'  pcrliaps  iiifi'rinr  for  genenl  UM  tO 
jHUicrcatiue  (q.v.).   !5ee  Diui^bTlON. 

See  Pboteids. 


5,  pi'i*!*,  pepe,  or  p^p'Is,  Charles  Chbis- 
TOPHEB  (1781-1851).  An  English  jurirtt,  first 
Earl  of  Cottenhnui  and  Lord  Chancellor.  He 
w;is  liorn  in  I^ndoii,  was  ttiiuatrd  at  llurnnv 
and  Irinity  Colb'fjo,  Cuinbridge,  and  waa  called 
to  the  Imr  in  1S()4.  In  1830  he  was  appoillted 
SoUcitor-Ueneral,  and  in  the  following  year  waa 
elected  to  Parliament.  In  1930  lie  was  made 
Baron  rottenharn  ami  Lord  Cliam-t'Ilor  in  tlie 
Milliuume  Aduiiiii.-ilniUun,  resimiiu;,'  tlic  jiost 
in  l^ord  Johtt  Russell's  first  Government.  In 
1850  be  wai  made  Viscount  Crowhurat  and  £ajrl 
of  CbttenluuD. 

PEPYS,  S.\mi:kl  (1633-1703).  A  well-known 
English  diarist.  Ue  was  bom  February  23,  1633, 
the  son  of  a  London  dtixen,  a  tailor,  but  waa 

well  educated,  first  at  Saint  Paul's  School,  and 
afterwards  at   Magdalene  Collepe.  Cambridge. 

cousin,  Sir  Eil\\ar<l  Moiita;^u  ( la(i>r  Karl  of 
Sandwich,  q.v.),  introduecnl  him  to  public  em- 
ployment. In  1680  h«  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  nets  of  the  nary,  and  in  1673  secretary  for 
the  affairs  of  the  navy.  He  was  an  excellent 
pul'lii'  MTvaiit,  atiitf,  ilili;:«'nt,  and  laborious;  but 
during  the  fanatical  excitciiKMit  of  the  Pnpieh 
plot  (we  OAlBSt  TlTt'S),  lif  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  on  an  unfounded  charge  of  aiding  in 
the  design  to  assassinate  the  King  and  extirpate 
tlic  Proti'-tarit  ri  liv'ion.  Having  been  discharged 
without  a  trial,  I'l  ii\  >  was  restored  to  his  post  in 
the  Admirully,  w  lm  h  he  retained  till  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  He  subsequently  suffered  a  ritort 
impriminnent  on  the  chari^  of  being  a  Jacobite 
(IG89-M).  For  two  yc.irs  (lfi84-8»5)  ]u-  lid.l  the 
honorable  sttition  of  jnosidcnt  of  tlic  lxo\al  So 
eiety.  II.'  lii.il  May  26.  1703.  IVpy^"  wnAc 
MemoifB  of  the  Jtoj/al  Navjf  (IG90).  and  has 
been  credited  with  Th«  Portugal  Binttynt,  1667-68, 
h;,  S.  r.  Fsq.  t]r-:].  He  left  to  MnL'/laL  ne  Col- 
lege his  lnrg«?  cnlliption  of  books.  nuuiU'^cripts, 
and  prints,  iticlutlin;,'  ahout  2000  ancient  English 
ballads,  forming  five  folio  volumee.  This  curious 
collection  waa  begun,  he  aays.  by  Selden,  and  con- 
tinuoil  down  to  tlie  year  1700,  when  the  form 
ponilinr  to  [ho  old  h.illnds.  namely,  the  binck  let- 
tor  with  pioturos.  was  laid  aside  for  the  simpler 
nioileru  fasliinn.  Popys  is  now  remembered  for 
h'lH  Diarri.  tb-ciphored  by  the  Rev.  J.  Smith  from 
the  original  ahorthand  manuscript  in  the  Pepya- 
ian  Library.  CambritlfiP.  and  first  publishe<l  iii  a 
niutilntod  form  under  the  editorial  care  of  I>ord 
BraybrtKike  in  18ir».  Tt  be^'ins  .fanuary  1.  1660, 
and  is  eontinn<^d  t  i  ali l  ut  nine  years,  when  the 
diarist  was  oi)ligi>d  from  defecti«-e  eyesight  to 
abandon  his  daily  task.  An  «  pfef  ure  of  the  Court 
ami  timos  of  riiarl<"<  11.  thi-  D''ni  is  invalu- 
able; the  events,  characters,  follies,  vices,  and 
peculiaritica  of  the  age  are  preriento<l  in  tnia 
and  lirel/  colors,  and  the  work  altogether  ia  one 


of  the  most  racy,  unique,  and  amusing  baok»  in 
the  language,  it  ha«  often  Im-ch  priaUsi,  but 
all  the  editions  are  fragmentary  <  \r.  pt  the  lut 

by  W  hcatlcy  in  li^ht  volumes  (London.  IS''.:^ 
which  is  accurattf  and  complete  except  i-  r  •  le 
omission  of  a  few  of  the  most  otTensive  [  m-  ij:**. 
Th«  same  editor  has  also  published  liamutl  i'^pj/i 
and  th«  World  E«  Hved  in  (London.  1«W). 
Some  hilbcrto  unpnhlisluil  lottors  of  Prpy-  .irc 
to  be  found  iu  'I  hti  Avutlt:my,  vol.  xxxvai.  i  liJ  . 
1890),  and  The  Athcnctum,  vol.  xc.  (ib.,  18ST). 
Ckmsuit  also:  Tanner,  "Pepys  and  the  J^oiish 
Plot,*'  in  The  Bnglith  Bittorioat  Heview,  wL 
vii  !\h..  1892);  Sturnson,  "Samuel  PegiJli,'* 
iu  iiDiiiliar  titudics  (ib.,  1892). 

PE'QUOT  (from  Paqvatanag,  destroym).  A 
warlike  Algonquian  triltc  formerly  occu|  vim'  the 
coast  region  of  eastern  Connecticut  tioiu  the 
Rhode  Island  border  westwaird  to  iM  vond  tb« 
Thames.  They  were  originally  a  part  of  the  M»- 
hegan  of  the  Conneetieut  River,  and  appMr  to 
have  acquired  their  later  namr  by  tln  ii  -i;  i 
ful  invasion  of  the  coast  country  until  then  M<i 
by  the  Niantic.  The  two  tribes  continueii  to  he 
one  people  until  the  eaoeeasicm  of  Sasaacus  abcHit 
the  time  of  the  English  settlement,  when  a  votin?- 
er  cbiof,  I'ncas.  >o(iiU'd  with  his  ji.nty.  v\i,i. 
theni'iforth  acted  as  a  disLiutl  triix',  nt^iiuui^' 
the  old  name  of  Mohegan.  By  his  diplomatic  al 
liance  with  the  English  against  hia  rival.  L'ikss 
was  able  to  seeufe  for  nimedf  and  his  tribe 
the  dominant  inflnrnce.  Ilefore  the  (•<il!i-i'>n  wiih 
the  Knjrlish,  Sassartis  had  successfully  « nfor«^ 
his  nil*'  over  all  the  various  l>ands  of  t'onnwtiriit 
from  the  Narraganset  country  westward  to  alioul 
the  present  New  Haven,  t<^ethcr  with  the  grcatf^r 
part  of  Long  Island.  At  the  period  of  their 
greatest  strength  the  Pequot  probably  numbfrr^d 
at  I  fast  3000.  liy  tlio  iminior  in  Tuly,  KaH.  of« 
trailtr.  John  UUlliani,  who  had  maltreated  tbotn, 
tlu'  I'tquot  became  involved  in  a  war  with  tte 
English  in  1C37.  Through  the  influence  of  Roger 
Williams  and  Uncas,  the  English  secured  the  aid, 
or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  tin-  ii.  iL'!iborinji 
tribes,  and  then  marched  against  the  Pequot,  who 
wore  tlms  left  to  fight  their  battles  alone.  Cte 
May  26  (O.  S.),  1637,  their  principal  f ort»  BSsr 
Mystic  River,  was  surprised  and  sot  on  Hi* 
a  company  of  about  !•<)  \\iiitos.  nndor  Cajit.  John 
Mason  (q.v.),  aided  by  a  small  force  of  Indian*, 
and  probably  600  Pequot  men,  women  and  chd- 
dren  perished  in  the  flamee  or  were  shot  don 
while  tryinfr  to  escape.  TTie  lom  of  the  Engliah 
was  only  two.  The  tribe  was  so  crippl-  1  bv  the 
terrible  slaughter  that  after  a  few  dtsj.^'iatf  but 
unsuccessful  efforts  at  resistance  they  ikter 
mined  to  separate  into  small  parties  and  abaadoa 
their  country.  The  principal  body,  headed  bf 
Sassiicu'^.  nttcnipfcil  to  osoap*^  to  the  Mohawk, 
luit  was  intt'rcoptcd  aud  nearly  every  person  wa« 
•  idler  killed  or  captured.  The  few  who  e*rnped 
to  the  Mohawk,  including  Sassacua  himself,  were 
killed  by  that  tribe.  Scattered  fnsitives  were 
sliof  down  \\lioro\<r  found  until  tli''  fow  mr 
vivors  at  last  oanio  in  and  aske<i  for  ni'  rrv  nt  th< 
hands  of  the  English.  All  pris<mcr-  t  ik  n  had 
been  sold  into  slavery,  many  to  the  Weft  ladie*. 
and  those  who  now  surrendered  were  distributed 
among  tbo  other  Tit  ii/liborinv'  tril)es  and  forbidd<"n 
any  longer  to  call  ihemsx'lves  Pequot.  The 
Pequot  given  to  the  Indian  allies  of  the  colonist* 
were  treated  so  barahljr  by  their  maatcn  that  it 
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WM  floAlly  neceasaiy  in  1656  to  gather  them  into 
two  villages  in  their  old  country  and  place  them 
under  direct  control  of  the  Coluiiial  Ciovcrnment. 
Here  they  numbered  abuut  iuOU  in  1074.  They 
decrcused  Tftpidly,  M  did  the  other  tribes,  and  in 
1102,  ib»  Kmnant  numbered  only  140,  yiho  in 
1832  had  dwindled  to  40. 

FEBA,  pa'rA.  The  foreigners'  qwiier  in 
Constantinople  (q.v.)- 

PEBACAKPOS,  pft'rikam'p6a,  Don  Juan 
\(iN  liAi  r  N,  Count  of.    See  Ualen,  or  Ualem. 

PEB^'A  (L«t.«  from  Qk.  Rtptua,  Peraia,  from 
ni/xuor  peraiotf  beyond,  inmripav,  pcran,  on 
the  other  side).  A  name  given  to  a  part  of 
Palestine,  east  of  the  River  Jordan,  aneitiutly 
belonging  to  the  triltes  of  Reuben  and  Oad. 
Joeephua  (B«<.  Jud.,  iii.  3,  3)  bounds  it  on  the 
north  by  Pella,  eut  by  Phihidelpbia,  south  by  the 
castle  of  Machterus,  and  wf'st  by  the  Jordan. 
Elsewhere  (ib.,  iv.  7,  3  and  l>)  he  nanio  Oadam 
•a  the  capital.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
PeiM  extended  m  far  north  as  the  Yarniuk  and 
■oath  to  the  Amon.  The  district  is  a  high  table- 
land, cut  up  by  deep  wntercoTir*«e><.  It  is  natural- 
ly a  fertile  rtgiun,  pruvide-*  ^mhhI  pai>lurage,  and 
the  olive  and  the  vine  flourisli  there.  In  the  ear- 
lier days  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  inhabited  chief- 
ly by  'Gentiles/  but  by  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Kra  thp  population  had  become  pre- 
vailiii^'ly  .lewisli,  uud  I'craja  sent  a  multitude  of 
Jews  to  .lerur^alein  in  the  upri-in^'  a^iain-^t  Sa- 
binua.  Ferara  was  the  scene  of  a  part  of  the 
mintstriee  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  who, 
arrnrding  to  John  x.  40,  appears  to  have  been 
btiptiz4.>d  there,  and  from  Persa  Ue  made  His  last 
journey  to  Jtfiunlem.   See  Basbams  GiuaD; 

PALBSnKC 

PBBAZ,  pA-rlk'.  One  of  the  Federated  Malay 

States  (q.v.),  situated  on  tho  western  coast  of 
the  2ilalay  Peninsula,  hounded  by  the  llritish 
Province  of  WeUe^-hy  and  the  native  State  of 
Kedah  on  the  north,  the  independent  States  of 
Fetani  and  Kelantan  and  the  protected  State 
of  Pahanp  on  the  east,  the  protected  State  of 
Stdaiif^or  on  the  south,  and  the  Strait  of  Malacca 
on  tlie  west    (Map:   Straitn  Sett  lenient-',  D  6). 

Its  area  ia  estimated  officially  at  tiouO  square 
miles.  The  region  is  traversed  from  northeast 
to  southwest  by  two  parallel  mountain  tnnges 

inclosing  the  valley  of  the  Perak  River.  The 
mountains  are  lii^,'hly  n»inerjili/.ed ;  they  do  not 
exceed  7500  fe«'l  in  their  highest  peaks.  There 
are  a  number  of  rivers  outside  of  tne  Perak  and 
ita  tributaries,  but  th^  are  mostly  unimportant 
for  navigation.  The  climate  is  charseterued  by 
intense  humidity  and  is  wnlnalthful  for  Euro- 
peans. The  chief  mineral  is  tin,  which  is  mined 
chiefly  in  the  districts  of  Kinta  and  Larut.  The 
output  of  tin  increased  in  value  from  $12^3&,00ii 
in  16M  to  $26,032,000  in  IMO,  the  increase  being 
due  exclusively  to  the  rise  in  (he  priee  nf  the 
metal.  Ik.sidea  tin  Perak  has  al»o  depusitH  of 
goid«  silver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  arsenic,  zinc,  man- 
ganese, bismuth,  etc.  According  to  the  census 
of  1901  mining  employed  about  78.000  pcr.sons,  of 
whom  nbniit  TH.OOfl  were  (""hine^e.  A'jrirultiirf 
plays  only  a  secoiidary  p.ut  and  a  lar^r  piution 
of  the  region  is  still  envered  uitli  fme-t-.  The 
•gricultural  population  numbered  nearly  76.000. 
including  over  65.000  Malays.  The  principal 
agricnltnral  product^;  are  rier,  '^irpnr.  and  eoffee. 
Perak  lias  greatly  increased  in  commercial  im- 
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portanee  sines  the  establishment  of  a  British  pro* 
teetorate.  In  1900  the  total  commerce  of  Perak 

(includinf,'  interstate  commerce)  amounted  to 
$4a.u;^i,8ii,  of  which  $2i),ltK).603  represented  ex- 
ports, princi])ally  tin,  sugar,  and  coffee.  Perak 
had,  in  1900,  114  miles  of  State  railways,  oonnsct* 
ing  the  port  of  Teluk  Anson  with  the  mining  dis- 
trict f)f  Kitita  and  Kuala  Kangsar,  tlu-  residence 
of  tlie  Sultan.  The  revenue  of  the  State  is  de- 
rived principally  from  the  export  duty  on  tin. 
For  the  year  1900  the  revenue  and  exnenditures 
amountsd  to  17.030,126  and  $6,144,774  respec- 
tively. Perak  has  increased  in  population  for 
1891-1901  from  211.254  to  329,065,  or  by  nearly 
64  per  eent.    The  population  in  1901  was  com- 

«osed  of  150,235  Chinese,  142.168  Malaya,  34,760 
amils  and  other  natives  of  India,  678  Euro* 
peans  nnd  Americans,  591  Eurasians,  and  1235 
Wlonpin;!  to  other  races.  The  ninnU'r  of  aho- 
ri^'iiies  is  given  as  7982.  Taipiii;;  is  the  adminlH- 
trative  capital.  The  first  European  settlement 
in  Perak  was  established  in  1650  by  the  Dutch, 
who  were  expelled  by  the  British  in  1795.  In 
1818  Perak  fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Siamese,  but 
it  rc'.'ained  its  indejx'ndenee  with  the  asssistaiieo 
oi  the  iiritish  in  1824,  and  was  governed  by  its 
own  sultans  until  1874,  when  internal  dissen- 
sions brought  about  British  interference  and  the 
appointment  of  a  British  reitident,  who  was  soon 
murdered.  Briti.nh  authority  was  reestablished 
by  means  of  a  punitive  e.\pedilion  and  no  further 
manifestation  of  resistan<>e  to  British  protection 
has  oeeunred  since  then.  Consult  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  Maiat  Pknivsula. 

PXEAMBVLATION  OP  PABISHE8.  An 
ancient  custom  conducted  with  much  oeremonar 
before  the  Reformation  in  ISngland.    It  took 

place  on  one  (»f  the  Rogation  days  (q.v.).  The 
clergy,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  many  other 
persons  walked  in  procession  all  around  the 
boundaries  of  the  parishes,  returning  to  the 
church  for  prayer.  The  ceremonies  were  much 
curtailed  at  (lie  Reformation,  hut  the  riistom 
continued,  and,  on  the  plea  of  immemorial  cus- 
tom, has  often  afforded  evidence  in  cases  of 
disputed  iMundary.  The  origin  of  the  custom 
hss  been  referred  to  the  Roman  festivals  of 
Terminalia  and  Am!»arvalia. 

PEB  CAPITA  (Lat.,  according  to  heads).  A 
legal  term  borrowed  from  the  civu  law,  and  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  kind  of  succes.Hion  to  the 
property  of  a  deceased  person  by  which  his  de- 
scendants take  according'  to  their  number  and 
as  individuals,  i.e.  ene1i  take  an  equal  share.  In 
most  jurisdictions  desceiidanta  In  an  equal  de- 
gree of  relationship,  however  remote,  take  per 
cnpifH,  that  is,  the  estate  is  divided  among  them 
in  etpial  shares.  The  mantier  of  succession  and 
cieKc>i>nt  is  largely  regulated  by  atatute  in  the 
various  States.  See  Dmcdvt;  DinBWUTlOR; 
Pkh  Stirpfs  :  SrccESSio.v. 

PERCEFOBET,  pftrs'fA'rft'  (Fr.,  pieree-for- 
esi  I .  A  French  romance  giving  the  fabled  his- 
tory of  Britain  before  the  days  of  King  Arthur, 
and  first  printed  in  Paris  in  1528.  The  time  of 

it-^  prodtiction  is  uncertain,  but  wns  prnhahly 
thf  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  lentiiry.  Tlio 
writer  hints  that  th«'  ronianee  was  taken  from  a 
manuscript  found  in  an  English  monastery  in 
1286.  The  hero,  King  PerceforH,  so  eslled  from 
his  rnnqtipst  of  an  enchante<l  forest,  came  tn  Brit- 
ain with  Alexander  the  (jreat,  after  the  royal 
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line  of  Brut  was  cxtimt,  luul  iu  fulfillment  of  an 
oracle  was  made  King.  Lnlite  most  romances  of 
ehivallT,  it  deals  with  enchantments,  dreams, 
and  visions  rather  than  with  battles  and  tourna- 
ments. In  its  day  it  wa8  the  moat  popular  ro- 
mance of  its  class,  and  is  now  '  1  iH  ■  for  its 
descriptions  of  medispval  lif.;  aiul  niaiuicr-^. 

PEBCEPTION  iLat.  pcrctplio,  from  pcrct- 
©erc,  to  i)erceive,  from  per,  through  +  capcre, 
to  take).  A  term  comiDOn  both  to  epiatemology 
and  to  p»vcholog>-.  The  questiona  how,  in 
general,  we'coiiu-  to  have  knowledge  of  an  'ex- 
ternal' world,  and  what  is  the  validity  of  this 
knowledge  when  attaine<l,  are  questions  that  lie 
outside  of  the  psychological  apbere.  Psychologi- 
cally regarded,  perceptirai  is  either  a  siK-cific 
form  of  nuntal  function  or  a  complex  of  mental 
proceaaes,  a  compound  conscious  content  (per- 
eept). 

Perception,  in  ita  functional  Bignificauce,  is 
d.  lined  bv  James  aa  "the  conwjiouaness  of  par- 
ticular niatcrial  thing's  present  to  sense."    It  is 
single  ami  uiiilarv.    By  n  confusion  of  contents 
with  fuurtioii.  it  "i-^  uft.ii  ilt-c-ribrd  as  complex; 
but  in  the  adult  mind  the  impression  c-omes  to 
consciousness  o»  perce|>tionj  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  tho  stmi  of  sensations  and  of  their 
assimilation  and  iiit»-;:iation :  we  perceive.  Logi- 
cally, we  may  split  up  itiic'iitiou  into  llie  part- 
functions  of  aenaaUon,  reproduction,  and  inte- 
gration, just  as— from  another  point  of  view— 
\vc  may  split  it  up  into  discrimination,  localiza- 
tion,  and  intfjjral  apprehension  or  object-intui- 
tion.   Psychologically,  sudi  divisions  do  not  as- 
sist n»,  while  they  may  be  dangerous  aa  suggest- 
ing  that  there  nrnst  he  corrcsjKjnding  part-con- 
t.  iifs  to    irr    *h,  functions.   "The  peroention  u 
one  i*tat.-  or  nuiui  itr  nothing."    The  problem  of 
the  psychology-  of  iH-rc  plion,  in  this  fn  -l  sonso, 
is  to  test  the  adequacy  of  perception  to  its 
stimuli,  to  traee  the  Tariation  of  the  perceptive 
reaction  under  varying  condiUOBS  of  stimulation 
(to  see,  e.g.  how 'it  is  that  the  perception  Of 
space  is  predominanl  ly  visual,  aad  that  of  time 
predominantly  auditory  i,  and  to  follow  the  de- 
Yelopnient  of  the  perctptive  function  tbrongh  the 
lower  order?  of  mind  up  to  man. 

When  we  tui  n  to  the  percept,  that  is,  to  the 
contents  submitl*  !  tr.  strurtural   analysis,  we 
find,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unmistakable  complex- 
ity. A  functionally  simple  intuitioii  'contains'  a 
larjc   number  of  sensation  componenta.  ^  The 
con ipoiuiits  must  not.  it  is  trtie,  be  considered 
as  forming  a  nuTc  sum  or  a;:i:i  c'.'a1t' :  we  do  not 
get  a  percept  by  juxtaposing  sensntioii^.  Jhvy 
are,  on  the  contrary,  put  tojjether  on  certain  pat- 
terns, arrangtnl  in  certain  ways  under  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  the  physiological  orijanisin 
whose  sensations  tiit-y  aiv.     In  virttu^  of  this 
arrangement  thov  are.  in  ■ioinf  easfs.  intrin^ioally 
modified.    ( Fi  siox.)    .Moreover,  they  do  not 
remain  constant  at  the  different  levels  of  mental 
•levelopment.   Sensations  that  stood  in  the  fore- 
front <if         p.-nvpl   a1   .-no  ■^♦rige  of  evolution 
have  retired  into  tlu  buik^'iKiuul.  or  droppe<l  out 
altO!RetheT,  at  another,  wliilc  the  function  of 
perreption  is  Rtill  unchanged.    We  have,  then, 
a  threefold  problem  before  ua;  to  analyse  the 
perceiving  eon^ciousness.  and  so  reduce  the  per- 
cept to  its  lowest  morphological  terms;  to  trace 
the  patterns  or  arrangements  of  the  sense  e<m- 
•tituents  in  perception— patterns  of  which  we 


arc  not  conscious,  but  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
necessarv  if  our  reccmstruetion  of  the  iiercept 
is  to  be*  adequate;  and  to  follow  the  course  of 
development  of  percepts,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  highly  evolved  minds.  1  he  tirst  iwo  ques. 
tions  can  be  answered  in  the  light  of  obser^aUs 
fact;  the  third  presents  greater  diffieulties  than 
does  tlie  corresponding  question  of  the  develop^ 
naut  of  function,  and  must  always  be  answered 
by  an  hypothesis,  based  upon  giounda  of  HMflV  «r 
less  probatiilify. 

Let  us  take  as  an  illustration  the  tcmpOfsl 
and  spatial  perceptions:  perceptions  of  locality, 
magnitude,  form,  duration,  time  ot.ler,  succes 
Bion,  etc.   Our  first  question,  as  regards  function, 
is:  How  nearly  adequate  are  these  perceplioDS  to 
the  time  and  spaee  rdations  of  the  physical  srorld! 
What  i>  t!ie  least  time  or  least  spacf  that  we  csn 
cogni»''/   What  is  the  least  tenijioral  or  spatial 
ditrerence  that  we  can  perceive?  What  arc  the 
limits  of  our  apprehension  of  complex  form,  of 
rhythm,  etc.?   Secondly,  we  have  to  explain  the 
fitness  of  various  qualitative  and  intensive  coa- 
tents  (sighU,  sounds)  to  carry  the  spatial  and 
temporal  functions.   Thirdly.  \m  uiu-t  tr.i<.  tb« 
growth  of  these  perceptions  from  chiidiiood  on 
ward ;  and  must,  wherever  possible,  push  our  in 
<p,i,  v  hark,  behind  man.  to  the  lower  anlmalfc 
Thus  the  homing  instinct  of  l>ees.  a  loeslisinr 
function,  would  come  under  investigation.  <)n 
the  aide  of  stn»cture  the  problems  are  differiat 
In  the  adult  mind  eztenakm  and  duration 
are  given  ns  attributes  of  some  or  all 
tions.    All  that  we  can  do.  then,  is  to  traee  oat 
the  conditions  under  whidi  th.  m  a-p.M  is  nf  <m 
Ration  are  turned  to  account  for  localization, 
form  perception,  perception  of  auocessicm.  He. 
The  tpic-linn  is  one  of  minute  and  painstakisf 
nnah^is.    Wu  llitii  inquire  if  the  apatial  and 
ti  in|>oral  formations  show  any  eon-taut  different 
from  (or  resemblance  to}  other  mo.U  s  of  pcrcep 
tion,  e.g.  the  qualitative;  and  Nxe  tiud  that  tbey 
r.  pre-.  TiL  a  common  type,  the  '"^'^t*^  .^f 
i  \t.  riial  connection,  sharply  contrasted  *•* 
fusion  of  nualitative  r.uit.nts      WV  thf-n  hsW 
the  genetic  problem:  the  question  uluther  mm- 
Ul  process,  from  the  very  first,  had  a  teropora 
and  spatial  attribute,  or  whether  extension  «n*i 
duration  themselves  are  not  fonnationa,  eonstrur 
tions.  which  have  l.v  huvg  use  been  so  inprawed 
into  the  texture  ot  nniid  that  their  mode  of 
origin  is  no  longer  discoverable  to  intro«p«-th»ii. 
So  we  arrive  at  the  antithesis  of  -nativistic  anj 
'genetic'  theories  of  spaee  and  time  which  •Jni 
/livi.l.'s  p-yfhol(,;:i-.ts  into  two  distinct 
The  lines  of  inquirv.  fumlional  and  anahtitw, 
are  mutually  helpful,  but  a  confusion  of  their 
stand  poinU  and  problems  can  lead  only  to  con 
fusion  of  reeuK. 

Bim.IOGRArHY.  Pfrcpfimi  i.  discussed  It 
length  in  all  works  uj*«>n  normal  psycholojjr. 
Omsult:  Jam«>s,  I'nnciplcH  of  I'st/cholMfy  (>•■* 
Y<.rk.  18W)  :  Wundt.  I'hytiologuchc  r$!fcholo^i< 
(Leipzig.  18M);  id..  Outtinn  of  P*tteh4>hfp. 
translated  (l-.ip/iL'.  IS!>8):  K Hi p»'.  Ou flf 
I'MicJtology  (Umdon,  189o)  ;  Titchener.  Frprrt- 
mJnicl  PtjfehoUtgp  (New  York.  IWl).  See  As 
B0CIATI09  OF  h>r..KH  :  Sr?(8ATiof :  IvttXLECT 


PEBOBVAL,  per'sl-val.  The  hero  of  ow  ^ 
the  most  famona  and  widespread  legends  m  tiv^ 
Arthurian  Cycle.  Sjwaking  with  the  nncerta* 
ty  which  always  attaches  to  any  attempt  w 
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determine  positively  the  histoiy  of  these  legends, 
it  may  be  held  that  the  version  of  the  Urail 
story  in  which  Percival  is  the  hen)  in  earlier 
than  that  iu  which  Galahad  hokb  this  place. 
Thooe  sdMliirs  who  maintain  the  theoiy  of  a 
Welsh  origin  for  the  vhole  eyele  attempt  with 
determination  to  iil»-titify  I'l  nivnl  with  {ho  Ppre- 
dur  of  the  MabtHuyiun  uad  uIImt  U  eli^h  legeudii; 
but  it  iti  only  by  ntraining  a  possible  allusion 
that  an/  reference  to  the  Until  can  be  found 
in  them.  This  feature  beeomes  of  prim*  im- 
poiinncp  in  the  ronuinco  of  pcrccvulr  Ir  (latlnix. 
be^n  by  Chrftieu  df  Tiuyes,  continu»<l  by  (liiu 
chier  de  Dordan,  and  flnished  by  Mant  >-^ii  r  in 
the  closing  year*  of  the  twelfth  century'.  This 
French  version  was  talcen  by  the  great  €lennan 
poet  Wolfrnm  von  Kxphnihach,  and  atlapted 
rather  tliaii  (nm^lattd.  lii  his  Parzival,  the 
work  of  his  lii;,'lif't  ^'cnius.  icihU'khI  mlilitionally 
famous  from  itH  HetiTtioa  by  Wagner  m  the 
h&»in  of  a  libretto,  we  get  farther  away  from 
the  Arthurian  legend  pro|M>r  into  regions  of 
Germanic  mysticism.  Yet,  though  there  are 
defects  of  draiiiiitic  striK  luit'  in  \\  nlfiani's  tri  iU- 
nient  as  a  whole,  ami  though  \\»'  timl  uiijselves 
ill  u  strange  c-ountry  and  tin-  Cinil  mountain, 
Jdonti«alvat»rh,  is  altofiether  iu  fairy-land,  there 
is  in  him  something  hif;lM>r  and  lar)>er  and  more 
human  than  in  the  Wentern  vori^ion^.  For  the 
Weliih  tlieory  consult  Rhvs,  >S'<udiV«  ui  the  Ar- 
thurim^  Legend  (Oxford,' 18!)1 )  :  for  Chretien's 
romance  the  edition  by  IViivin  (Mona»  1806- 
70) ;  for  Wolfram.  Hertz,  l»&rrirol  (Stuttgart. 
1S0>^),  whicli  contains  pood  notes  anil  ii  ridi 
bitiliojj;raplty,  and  a  rendering  in  English  vertw 
by  Weston  (London,  181)4).  See  GbaiL}  and* 
for  fhf  Wagner  treatment,  Pabsifal. 

PEaCEVAL,  Si-KNCER  ( 1 762- 1812).   An  Eng- 
lish statesman.    He  was  the  second  Mm  of  John, 
Karl  of  Egmont,  and  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
and  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.    He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  li;ir  iind  H<ion  gaine<i  a  n'|uitiit  icii  a-* 
an  able  lawyer.   A  clever  pamphlet  on  llie  abate- 
tnent  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings 
made  him  favorably  Icnown  to  Pitt.  Obtaining  a 
seat  in  Parliament  for  Northampton  in  1790,  he 
supported  Pitt  ill  his  policy  of  war  with  Franci' 
Hiui  of  a  strong  rule  at  home,    hi  the  Addin^'toii 
Administration  he  was  macle  Solicitor-tJeneral  in 
1801,  and  Attorney'  General  in  1802.    In  1807 
h«  abandoned  the  legal  profetwion  to  acce|)t  the 
post  of  rhiincpllnr  of  the  Kvrhrqiifr  imder  Port- 
land.   In  this  position  he  conceivtHl  and  drafted 
'    the  'Orders  in  Ccmncil,'  vhich  l>ecanie  extremely 
unpopular.  His  well-lcnown  opposition  to  Catlio- 
lieism  assured  him  the  favor  of  (i^rfce  llf.  Be 
w.'is  in  fact  the  r<  nl  head  of  the  Govcrnim  nt ;  and 
OH  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  PorUaad  in  1800, 
Perceval  himself  became  Prime  Minister,  uniting 
to  his  office  of  Chanceiior  of  the  Exchequer  that 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.   He  was  retained 
in  power  by  tfio  Prirn  <  of  \>"ales  on  his  nrf  t'«>inn 
to  the  regetii  \ .    Ou  Miiy  11.  1812.  ns  Perceval 
wa»  enter  in;,'  tlie  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  was  shot  and  Icilled  by  a  Liverpool  brolcer 
named  ReTlingham,  who  believed  that  losses  lie 
liail  '•u-'taiind  while  in  Hus^in  were  the  fault  of 
the  Govt'rniiu  nf     Con*ult :  Walfwle.  Life  of  fypm- 
<W  Prrcrral,  itn  lading  his  correspondence  (Lon- 
don. 1874)  ;  Williams.  Life  and  Admini/tlration 
of  the  Right  Honorahh  Spencer  Pcrveval  (ib., 
18M) ;  Alison,  Jfwtory  cf  Bwnpe  (ISdinburgh, 


1843-44) ;  Jesse,  Ifemoffs  of  the  Life  end  Reign 

of  drortj'  III,  (London.  lSt)7)  ■.  Napier,  Hiatory 
of  the  War  ut  ihi:  Pcnitmila  (ib.,  1851) ;  Massey, 
History  of  England  During  the  ^eign  if  Qeorge 
111.  (ib.,  1855  03). 

PESCH  (OI'.,  Kr.  pcrchc,  from  Lat.  perca, 
from  Ok.  ntpiaj,  perki,  perch;  connected  with 
trua>6s,  perknoa,  8kt.  pfi^i,  spotted).  The  name 
rather  loosely  applied  to  a  large  number  of  fishes 
having  a  porrifonn  body.  These  often  Iwlon;;  to 
very  diffcn  ni  fumiiies.  The  true  perches  belong 
to  the  fiunily  Percida*  and  are  all  fresh-water 
fishes.  In  this  family  the  body  is  elonsated, 
either  compressed  or  cyftndical,  nnd  covered  witli 
rather  small  ctenoid  sc.ih"*.  There  arc  two  dor- 
sals, usually  quite  di-tinet,  the  anterior  spinous, 
and  with  six  to  fifte<'ii  >pines.«nd  the  anal  with  ont- 
to  two  spines.  Tlie  air  bladder  is  small  or  en- 
tirely wanting.  Perches  are  usually  considered 
typical  spiny  rayetl  fishes.  There  are  about  20 
genera  and  125  spci'ies.  They  are  distributed  in 
the  cooler  regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisplure, 
the  majority  of  the  H|>eci»  heiug,  confined  to 
ISastem  North  America.  The  typical  perebea 
(genus  Perca)  contain  the  well-known  yeUow 
perches  of  Europe,  .\Hia.  and  America,  which 
closely  resemble  one  another.  The  Anieriean  spe- 
cies (/'erro  flari'Sct-nn f  is  a  tish  well  known  to  all 
anglers,  altonn<ling  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of  all 
the  eastern  half  of  the  country^  aa  far  north  aa 
the  Saint  Lawrence  River  and  Nova  Scotia.  It 
reaches  the  length  of  a  ftHjt,  is  gsuiiy,  mid  ad- 
mirable fur  eating.  Its  back  is  olivaceous  in 
enlor,  the  sides  golden  yellow  with  six  or  tight 
broad  darlc  Inrs,  and  the  lower  fins  orange-red. 
It  spawns  in  late  winter  and  early  spring,  laying 

rp^rs  in  ripy^i'fi  hollow  ^«(rin^H,  from  two  to  seven 
feet  long.  Flie-e  li>h  are  lariiivoruus,  and  feed 
largely  on  f-nmiler  lishefi,  ineliuling  the  fry  of 
some  more  valuable  than  th«nu»elves.  They  are 
extremely  numerous  in  the  Great  Lakes,  where 
they  are  caught  near  shore  in  seines  and  gill- 
netM  iu  vast  quantities,  and  shipped  to  interior 
marketii  to  the  value  of  about  $.300,000  anniuilly. 
Other  local  names  are  'ringed'  and  'raccoon' 
perch.  Other  members  of  this  family  are  the 
great  tribe  (subfamily  Ethcostoniinrr )  of  darters* 
the  pike-perche'-,  ainl  h><:  [uTthcH  (ij<j.v.). 

SiiricnH  other  unrelatetl  fishes  are  styled 
perches.  Thus  the  salt-water  'perches'  of  Caii- 
rornla  are  surf-flshes  ((j.v.) :  the  'Sacramento 
perch'  (q.v. )  is  a  rock-bass;  the  'white  porch' 
nmy  be  a  drumfish  in  the  East  or  a  snrf  fish  in 
the  We<t.  .See  also  Pikk  I'krch  :  Pirate-Pebch  : 
Tsot'T-PEBCU.  Consult:  (iunther.  Introduction 
to  the  Btudg  ef  Fiahea  (Edinburgh,  1880)  ;  .Tor- 
dan  and  Evermnnn.  Fishcn  of  Sorth  and  Middle 
Amerint  fWashington.  1898);  Goode,  American 
Fish,  s  ( Xew  York ,  1 SH8) .  See  Plate  of  PKncaaa 

OK    XoKTU  \VJI^HI(\, 

PEECHERON  HORSi^  Tttk.  A  valualde 
sjxeie-i  nf  horse.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  IVrche,  in  the  nortbweatem  part  of 
Fran<-e,  and  ranges  from  1414  to  16  hands  in 
height.  It  is  "of  a  sanguine  tenipornment  mixed 
in  varintde  proportions  wkh  the  iuus<'ulo  lym- 
phatic," aecdiilin;:  to  the  description  given  by 
liic  French  tiovernnient  reports.  The  Pereheron 
«  loscly  resembles  the  Arab  type,  although  in  a 
heavier  anil  grosser  form,  and  were  it  not  that 
it  has  been  for  ages  employed  for  draught  pur- 
poses, which  have  imparted  to  it  a  bony  /nmci 
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an  anatomical  structure  adapted  to  tba  w€iric  it 
iti  called  upon  to  perform  it  would  beu  the  near* 
est  type  relatioasbip  to  ttie  Arab  horae. 

PEBCHLOBIC  ACID,  HC'IO..  A  colorless 
oorroaiva  liquid  that  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling potaaaium  chlorate  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  cautiously  redistilling  the  distillate.  When 
brought  in  contact  with  organic  e»uli«<tiincea,  such 
as  paper  or  wood,  perchloric  acid  causes  almost 
explosive  combustion.  It  is  «  monobasic  acid 
that  combines  readily' with  baaee  to  form  a  aeries 
of  salts  called  perchlorates.  Perchloric  acid  and 
the  ixTililurates  are  very  stable.  The  ucid  is 
the  only  one  of  chlorine  in  idn  containing  oxygen 
that  can  be  distilled,  although  partial  decom- 
position does  take  plaee.  Potaaaium  perehlorate 
(K(^inj  is  fornMil  when  potassium  cblnrato  in 
heated  (as  in  pre]iai-ing  oxypeii ) .  Further  licut- 
ing  decomposes  tlie  ))ere!ilonae  into  jiotassium 
chloride  and  free  o.\y;;en.  Un  the  other  hand, 
when  potassium  perchlDrute  is  heated  alone,  it 
decomposes  with  the  formation  first  of  the  chlo- 
rate and  chloride  of  potassum  and  of  free  oxygen. 

PEBCIEB,  par'syA',  (  hables  (1764-1838). 
A  French  archit^H-'L  and  designer,  bom  in  Paris. 
With  Pontaine,  his  friend  and  afterwards  his 
]»artner,  lie  was  a  ini|iil  in  tlie  atelier  of  Peyro, 
aad  he  al-o  drew  willi  ('halgriii,  and  studied 
under  Alexandre  Ouv  dc  Gisors.  He  won  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  17861  After  hia  return  to  Paris, 
hr  deafftneci  fnmftnre  and  fwenerjr  for  the  Op^ra. 
all  in  the  antique  style.  He  did  for  furniture 
what  David  was  doing  in  painting,  and  fairly 
introduced  the  classie  neviiral  of  the  Empire. 
Peicier  and  Fontaine  were  appointed  architects 
for  the  Op(^ra,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Tulleries. 
They  restored  the  Colonnade,  and  finished  the 
second  story  of  the  buildings;  on  the  court  in  the 
1-ouvre;  built  the  chapel,  theatre,  and  other  por* 
tions  of  the  Tuileries;  designed  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  du  Carrousel:  the  monument  to  Ikesaix, 
the  stairway  of  the  Mu-cuni  of  the  T.onvre  (re- 
moved by  Na|)ole<in  llf.).  ;uid  reatorutions  and 
additions  at  Versailles.  Saint  ("loud,  and  other 
palaces.  Percier  al.sn  built  the  tomb  of  the 
Counte.ss  of  Albany  at  Santa  Croce  in  Florence 
(1824).  About  1814  Percier  gave  up  his  con- 
nection with  Fontaine  and  worked  constantly 
in  his  ateliiT,  where  he  had  e-t  ■ili!islie<I  a  free 
school  of  architecture.  Together  Percier  and 
Fontaine  wrote  many  books  on  architecture,  and 
Percier  alone  wrote  J{c«fo«ra(io»  49  la  otdom*^ 
Trajane  (1788). 

PERCIVAI/,  p^r'.^I-Vfil,  James  Gates  (17!>:> 
1856).  An  American  poet,  geologist,  botanist, 
nvLTgNm,  muflician,  and  liniruist,  bom  in  Kensing- 
ton. Conn,  .\fter  <;raduating  from  Ynle  (181,5) 
he  followed  hiH  variou><  callings  in  West  Point, 
Boiiton,  Philaih'lphia.  (  liiirle-t  in.  S.  (  .,  (  i>n- 
DCctieut.  and  \\  ise<)nsin.  He  did  good  work  in 
geology,  and  his  poetry  is  generally  fluent  and 
occasionally  strikinyr  A  complete  edition  of 
it,  with  a  biogruphieal  sketeh  by  Krastus  North, 
j>uhlishe«l  in  1S.">1).  Consult  W'aid.  '//■/  /  i" 
and  Letter*  of  Jame«  Uatta  Percival  (Boston, 
1886). 

PEBCLOSE  TlF.  p»rflni>,  pnri'niK..  ineh. 
sure,  from  ML.  /)«r«7i/si/v.  for  l.at.  imtti units. 
p.p.  of  prtFcludfrr.  tf>  shut  olT.  fnuu  ;>/rr,  before 
-f  clawdcrr,  to  c1o.-m>).  A  rniling  or  other  incio- 
sure  separating  a  tomb  or  chapel  from  the  rent 
of  a  church. 


FEBOOIOBA,  or  FEBOOXDK  (Nee-Ut. 
from  LaL.  perta,  perch).  A  large  group  of  spiaj- 

rayed  fishes,  including  the  perches  and  their 
near  relatives.  It  eiiil)ra<es  ttie  families  C*n- 
trarchida?,  Percidie,  Citeiloui^ridif ,  Ccntrupomtdje, 
hierranidie  (sea-bass),  anu  others,  which  arr  re- 
garded by  some  ichtbyologista  as  standiqg  at  thi 
head  of  the  fish  class.  The  chnraeterlBtia  of  tiui 
world-wide  and  iinpurtant  ;;rnu|i  are  ;:iven  under 
the  names  of  ili^  various  reprritentjitives  el!<e- 
where  described.  See  PncU;  SsA-liAKS;  etc. 
Consult:  Jordan  and  Evermann,  Fishes  of  \'oiih 
AmtriM  (Washington,  1896) ;  Boulenger,  Ckla> 
logue  of  the  Perciform  Fiahea  in  the  BritM  Mu- 
seum (London,  1807). 

PEBOOLATION  (Ijit.  percolatio,  from  per- 
eolarc,  to  strain  through,  filter,  from  per,  thi.  u.;h 
+  coUirc,  to  filter,  from  colum,  colandet;.  A 
process  used  I'hiefly  in  pharmacy  for  extrmcling 
the  soluble  constituents  of  suitable  anbetaiiees 
the  gradual  descent  through  them  of  a  solvent 
liquid,  usually  alcohol  <>r  alci>bol  and  >ralcr, 
technically  known  as  the  menstruum.  The  ap- 
paratus in  which  the  operation  is  performed  i» 
called  a  percolator,  and  the  finished  product  the 
percolate.  The  method  is  also  eslled  the  protew 
of  disphieeinent,  because  the  solvent.  aft<  r  heoora- 
iug  chur^'ed  with  the  soluble  purtiuus  of  tb« 
drug,  is  disjdaeed  by  fresh  portions  of  the  men- 
struum, whicli,  by  its  own  weight  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  above,  eontinnea  dowawaid 

and  is  di - , 'i ;i  r/''d  Ix-loW, 

PEaCUSSIOK  (I^t.  pcrcwMio,  from  p^ea- 
tere,  to  strike  through,  from  per,  through 
i/uitt'-n.  to  strike).  In  inedi<iiie,  the  method 
of  elititiag  htauiUs  by  Uipjung  or  gently  strikiBjt 
the  surface  of  tlie  body,  its  object  being  tO  ikter* 
min«  by  the  nature  of  the  sound  the  oomparatiie 
density  of  the  subjacent  parts.  This  method  ef 
diagnosis  is  not  >4  reeent  dntv,  for  we  find  it 
mentioned  by  Hii»[»oerntes.  It  was  employed  by 
Auenbrugger  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tucT  and  later  by  Ck>rvi»8art  in  itie  investigstica 
of  tieart  disease,  and  by  LaOinee  in  diseases  of 
the  eh)  st.  But  as  the  only  way  of  prai  ti  in^'  )►  r 
cussiun  was  by  striking  the  surface  iis*!l  u.tl* 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  or  knuckles,  technically 
known  as  dtrcd  or  immedUtte  percussion,  it^ 
value  was  limited,  and  it  was  not  until  I^rry 
introduced  the  mediate  method — the  s^troke  hetag 
made  not  upon  the  surface  itself,  but  upon  soree 
intervening  substance  applied  clo»«'l\  in  it— th«t 
the  practice  lx»came  useful.  Thi.s  flat  intervenit^ 
iKxly,  made  of  wootl,  ivory,  or  giitta-jiercha.  u 
called  a  pleximeter.  It  is  struck  either  with  a 
small  hammer  or  plesHor,  or  with  one  or  mow 
finger  tips.  Instead  of  an  ivon.  >*r  ruMn  r  j  l-^i 
meter  the  left  index  or  middle  linger  cn  ttii* 
aminer  may  be  used,  with  its  flat  surface  fitted 
accurately  to  the  part  under  investigatioa.  The 
force  of  the  strofee  on  the  plexinwter — ^wh^hw 
the  stroke  be  made  with  tlie  fingers  or  t'  t  1  i.i  i 
mer— tnust  v.iry  according  as  it  is  dt-ir-l  v 
elieii  the  sound  from  a  superficial  or  .»  'i"!' 
ttcatcd  part.  The  surface  to  be  percussed  should 
be  exjiosc^l.  or.  at  most,  only  covered  with  <*e 
]-i\rr  of  cloth illji  :  and  the  Id'iw  should  f  ;11  \ffT- 
peiidieularly  on  the  pleximeter.  \\  lien  perm*- 
sion  is  made  over  a  considerable  cavity  fille<l  with 
air — as  the  stomach  or  intestinea-— «  hotknr, 
dnim-Utse.  or  fj/ mpaaif {a  aoimd  iaprodtteed.  WhM 
any  part  of  the  aurfaee  ef  the  dieat  ia  atiwk 
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below  which  there  is  a  considerable  depth  of 
healthy  lung-tissue,  consisting  of  small  cells  iillcd 
with  air,  a  clear  sound,  less  loud  and  hollow  than 
the  tympanitic  sound,  and  termed  the  pulinomiry 
percutmion  note,  depending  partly  on  the  vibra- 
tions of  air  in  the  lung-cells,  and  partly  on  the 
vibrations  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  is  evolved. 
When  the  subjacent  substance  is  solid  (as  the 
heart,  liver,  or  spleen)  or  lluid  (as  when  there  is 
effusion  into  a  closed  sac),  the  sound  is  dull  in 
proportion  to  the  density  and  want  of  elasticity 
of  the  part  struck. 

Auscultatory  pirntsaiun  is  practiced  when,  in- 
stead of  listening  to  the  percussion  sounds  as 
transmitted  through  the  air,  the  stethoscope  is 
placed  upon  the  chest  near  the  point  of  percus- 
sion and  the  sound  conveyed  through  it  to  the 
examiner's  ear.    See  AfscULTATioN, 

PERCUSSION,  (."ENTBE  OF.    See  Centre  or 

PeBCI  SSION. 

PERCUSSION  CAP.    See  Suall  Asimb. 

PERCY,  Iter's!.  The  name  of  a  noble  family 
whose  head,  W  illiam  do  Percy,  accompanietl  Wil- 
liam I.  to  England,  and  obtained  from  him  thirty 
knights'  foes  in  the  north  of  Kngland.  The  rep- 
resentation of  the  house  devolved  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  (1100-.3.5)  on  Agnes,  daughter  of  the 
third  baron,  who  married  Josceline  of  Louvain, 
who  assumed  the  Percy  name.  The  hea<I  of  the 
family  at  the  time  was  one  of  the  chief  barons 
who  extorted  Magna  Charta  from  King  John; 
and  the  ninth  feudal  lord  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  (1272-1307)  maintained,  with  others  of  the 
greater  barons,  the  spiritual  indepen<lence  of  tho 
English  Crown.  This  nobleman's  great  grand- 
fon  was  a  distinguished  military  commander 
under  Edward  III.,  and,  acting  as  marshal  of 
England  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.,  was 
created  Karl  of  Northumberland.  He  subsequent- 
ly, however,  took  up  arms  against  Richard,  and 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Henry  of  I^n- 
caster,  who  iM'came  Henry  IV.  Again  dissatisfied 
with  the  (iovemment,  he  joined  in  rel»ellion  with 
his  son,  Henry  Percy,  surnaniod  Hotspur,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  transferring  the  crown  to  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March.  (See  Percy,  Sib  Henby.)  The 
Earl,  with  the  other  leaders  of  this  rebellion,  fell 
at  Rramham  Moor  (1408),  and  his  titles  became 
forfeite*!.  These,  however,  were  revived  in  favor 
of  his  grandson,  who  Iwcanje  Ix)rd  High  Con- 
stable of  England,  and  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Saint  Albans.  This  Earl's  son  and 
successor  (the  ttiird  Earl)  met  a  like  fate  on 
Towton  field,  fighting  in  the  van  of  the  I-ancas- 
trian  army.  The  fourth  Earl  was  murdered  by 
the  populace  in  Northumlierland.  when  ordered 
by  Henry  VII.  to  enforce  a  subsidy.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  seventh  Earl  by  Elizabeth  is  part  of 
the  history  of  England.  The  eighth  Earl  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  being 
concerned  in  a  plot  in  favor  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  died  a  violent  death  in  prison.  The 
tenth  Earl  fought  in  the  civil  wars  against 
Charles  I.,  though  he  took  no  part  with  the 
regicides,  and  eventually  joined  in  the  general 
effort  to  bring  altout  the  Restoration.  The 
eleventh  Earl  loft  an  only  child,  who  succeeded 
to  the  ancient  barony  of  Percy,  and  marrying 
Charles,  Duke  of  Somerset,  became  the  mother 
of  Algernon.  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was 
created  Earl  of  Northumberland,  with  remainder 
to  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  of  Stan- 


wick,  in  the  County  of  York,  a  gentleman  of 
respectable  lineage.  Sir  Hugh,  succeeding  to 
the  earldom,  obtained  in  1706  his  advancement 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Northumberland. 

PERCY,  Fix)BENCK.  The  pseudonym  of  Eliza- 
beth Akers  Allen  (q.v.). 

PERCY,  Geobge  ( 1580  1632).  A  British  colo- 
nial Governor,  iHirn  at  Lyon  Hoase,  Northumber- 
land. He  was  a  younger  son  of  the  eighth  Earl 
of  Northuml>erland,  and.  when  still  young,  served 
in  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries.  Ho  sailed  for 
America  with  the  first  Virginia  colony  in  1006, 
and  is  sai<l  to  have  named  the  settlement  James 
F'ort.  In  1009  he  succeeded  John  Smith  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  until  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Thomas  (lates  in  1610.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
a  member  of  Lord  De  la  Warr's  council,  and 
served  as  Deputy  (Jovernor  in  charge  from  ilarch, 
1611,  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Tliomas  Dale  in 
May.  He  left  Virginia  in  April,  1612,  and  in 
1625  returned  to  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  commanded  a  ct)mj)any  in  1627.  He  wa.s 
a  hitter  opponent  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  and  at- 
tempted to  show  his  unworthiness  in  A  Treice 
Hilacyon  of  the  prorvedinps  and  octiritttcs  of  »io- 
mrnte  irhirh  haif  hapfn-ncd  in  Virffinia  from  the 
tymc  Sir  Thomas  dales  was  shipirracke  uppon  the 
Burmudas  An.  KiOO  untill  my  departure  out  of  the 
Country  ichich  teas  in  Anno  KilJ  (1625). 

PERCY,  Sir  Henry  (kno\vn  as  Hotspur) 
( i;}()4-1403).  An  English  military  leader,  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  Percy,  first  Earl  of  North- 
umberland. He  was  knight«'d  by  King  Edward 
III.  at  the  same  time  as  the  future  kings,  Rich- 
ard II.  and  Henry  IV.  The  next  year  under  his 
father's  guidance  he  began  that  service  on  the 
Scottish  tx)rder  in  which  he  won  his  greatest 
fame,  and  in  1385  became  Governor  of  Berwick. 
Here  his  restless  activity  soon  made  him  the 
terror  of  Scottish  marauders  and  earned  him 
the  nickname  of  Hotsjmr.  As  this  was  the 
period  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  young  Percy 
was  several  times  sent  across  the  Channel  to  take 
part  in  the  Continental  campaigns,  but,  though 
he  earned  the  Garter  by  his  achievements  against 
the  French,  he  always  came  back  to  the  northern 
border,  where  he  had  been  made  warden  of  the 
marches,  and  it  was  there  that  in  1388  he  met 
a  host  of  Scotch  invaders  under  Douglas,  March, 
and  Moray,  and  fought  with  them  the  famous 
battle  of  Otterburn,  which  has  been  immortalized 
by  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase.  Both  armies 
claimed  the  victory,  but  probably  what  advan- 
tage there  was  lav  with  tne  Scots,  who,  though 
they  lost  in  Douglas  the  most  renowned  of  their 
leaders,  succeeded  in  capturing  Percy.  In  1399 
he  joined  Henry  of  Lancaster  in  his  successful 
rebellion  against  Richard  II. — indeed,  the  Percys 
claimed  that  they  made  the  rebellion  successful — 
and  after  the  coronation  of  the  new  King  as 
Henrj-  he  was  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  oHices 
and  lands  which  made  the  already  powerful 
nobleman  almost  a  rival  to  the  King.  It  was 
not  long  l>efore  Henry  Iwgan  to  feel  that  the 
Percys  were  too  powerful  for  the  woll-l>eing  of 
liis  kingdom,  and  wlien.  as  a  contrast  to  an  un- 
successful campaign  of  his  own  against  the 
Welsh,  Hotspur  won  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Scotch  at  Humbledon  Hill,  the  King  began  to 
withdraw  his  favor  from  his  formidable  vassal. 
The  Percys  quickly  resented  this,  and  forming  an 
alliance  with  Owen  Glendower,  the  W'clsh  leader, 


SSBCT.  « 

tlif  Dou;;laso-.  ami  otlier  Scotcli  families,  raided 
the  t»tauilard  of  revolt  in  favor  of  the  young  Earl 
of  March,  whom  tbey  proclaimed  King  of  Eng- 
land. Henrj'  met  the  insurgents  near  Shrews- 
bury, and  u  desperate  battle  was  fought  in  which 
Hottepur  was  killcil  and  hi»  fone-i  licfcated.  Con- 
sult: Kroissuirt,  I  hronictea :  Wallon,  Hichard  II.: 
Ramsay,  Lancantcr  and  York;  \\  vlie.  History  of 
Ut  nry  IV.;  and  Percy,  Reliquea  of  AneieiU  Eng- 
link  Poetry. 

PEBCT,  John  (1817-89).  An  English  metal- 
Iwrgisi,  born  at  Xuttingham.  He  studied  medi- 
cine  At  Paris  and  Edinburgh,  but  afterwards  de- 
voted hiiti^  if  to  iiKtallurgy,  and  in  1851  was 
appointe<l  Ktuiiit  in  the  Metropolitan  School 
of  Sciont^',  mux  tlu>  Koval  Colle}?e  of  Science,  lie 
published:  iron  and  s'trel  (1864) ;  Lead  (1870) ; 
mad  mUxr  mtd  Gold  (1880). 

VEBCT,  Thomas  (1729-1811).  An  Knplisli 
MltiqiMiy,  editor  of  tlie  RetiqitM  of  Ani  k  nt  Lng- 
ti*h  Poetrjf,  born  in  Brlagnortb,  Shmpsiiire, 
April  13,  1729.  He  graduated  from  (  hrbt 
Church,  Oxford,  B.A..  in  1750,  and  M.A.  in 
1753;  and  nnxx-edetl  D.D.  from  Enmianuel  »'<>1 
]<^,  Cambridge,  in  1770.  in  1763  he  wa«  given 
tlie  TicarafEv  of  Eartoit'Maudit,  Nortttainptoii- 
nhire,  whor*'  he  rcinainocl  tuonty  nine  years.  In 
1782  he  waa  appoiiiUii  Hi!.l»o|»  of  Dromore  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  resided  till  his  death,  Septt  tnl't  r 
30,  1811.  Percy  published  two  most  important 
works.  WHule  visitin?  his  friend  Humphrey  Pitt 
at  Shifnall  in  Shrnpsfiirf'.  he  found  a  folio  'manu- 
script (early  sfventeeuth  tH»utury)  "lying  dirty 
on  tnc  floor  under  a  bureau  in  the  parlour."  This 
manuscript  he  made  the  basis  of  Rcliquen  of 
Ancirnt  Knglinh  Pot  try  (1765).  a  collection  of 
English  ballads,  which  has  been  aptly  called  the 
Bible  of  the  romantic  movement.  It  markft  the 
first  decisive  return  in  Kii^latnl  tn  tlu-  liiillail 
measure,  aftenvards  to  be  so  beautifully  em- 
ployed by  Coleridge.  Tlie  publication  exerted, 
too,  great  influence  in  Germany.  To  the  awak- 
ened interest  in  Norte  m\tliolo;.'A-  Vvny  wn- 

tributc<l  yorthrni   \ii!!'/tiiti>s  (177<1|,  wliidi  «as 
a  translation  of  the  Inlrtuiuelum  d  iititltiUt:  <f: 
Doncmarc   ll7'>'>)   of  Paul  Henri  Mallet,  llf 
alBo  edited  Iha  Moutehold  Book  of  the  Earl  of 
Xorthnmberland  i»  tStH  (1768).  and  thus  set 

the  example  for  iii.my  simihir  puMication-.  As 
a  poet  he  was  U-^t  ki^>un  for  The  Hermit  of 
Warktcorth,  and  thf  lullad  "O  Nanny,  wilt  thou 
gang  with  mef  Of  interest,  too,  as  showing 
Percy's  eurtoeitT.  Is  a  translation  of  a  Chinese 

novi'l    ffoni    a    I'lirl  nmnu«rripf  (ITOll. 

PpTcv's  iMjriruil  wa^  piuiitcd  by  f<ir  Ju-iltua  Kty- 
nolils.  and  he  was  honored  by  a  group  of  schol- 
ars who  gave  his  name  to*  the  Petty  Society 
(1840-52).  fmmded  for  the  pnbKeation  of  old 
ball  i  U  Con-uU :  tlu'  I't  litjuen,  ed.  by  \VTioatlev 
(l.oiiion,  IS'.U)  :  and  the  t'oliu  Manuscript,  ed. 
I.y   HaKs  nn.l   Fumivall   (ib.,  1867-08).  See 

nl-i>    Hum  AN  IK  Is\I. 

Pi-KCY  ANECDOIhS.  A  collection  of  [Hjp- 
tilar  nnt'ctlohs  which  ap|M>nrc(l  in  fort\  fo\ir 
monthly  part«  (20  vols..  1H21'23).  They  pro- 
fcMied  to  have  been  written  by  "^Sholto  and  Keu- 
lK>n  rVny.  I»n>t1i«'rs  of  tlie  dif-tinf  monn^stcry 
of  Mount  B«'np«T."  Ilio  real  .tutliors.  who  a-; 
siiiiicd  tlic>4'  fH-n  nanu's.  \\>-rc  Thomas  Byorlcy 
<d.  I82d»,  editor  fft  the  Mirror  of  Lilrraturr, 
•nd  Jowph  Clinton  Robertmn  fd.  I8i>2).  editor 
-of  tlie  JrrrkfNirs*  Jfuporine.   The  name  of  the 
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collection  was  laki'n  from  tho  iVn  y  loflec  bouse 
in  Kathbone  Place,  l^udou,  where  Byerley  aad 
Robertsoo  were  nocustomed  to  menL  OoBsah  the 
Percy  .\necd0te9,  «d.  by  Tinba  (new  «d.,  4  v«k, 

London,  1B87). 

PEBDIC'CAB  {Lkt^  Irani  Gk.  n«^4Urai,  Pte- 

dikkas).  The  name  of  several  MarrdoniAO 
kings. — PtJUJltX  AS  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Macr- 
donian  dynasty,  an  Ar^iM-  uf  the  Heracli«l  <>r 
Temenid  race,  who  emigrated  to  Macedonia  about 
700  B.C. — Pkrducai*  II..  son  and  >.uor»*»!«r  ol 
Alexander  I.,  reigned  from  probably  464  to  4 IS. 
He  was  friendly  to  the  .\tneniam«  in  the  cnriy 
part  of  hir^  rti;,'n.  hut  iiiori'  or  at  enmity 

with  tliem  later  ou  and  in  the  course  of  the 
]Vlo]>onnesian  War. — Pesoiocas  HI.,  brother  of 
Philip  of  Maocdon,  was  the  sneoMeor  of  Ataan- 
der.  son  of  Am.vnUs,  and  reigned  flMM  36B  ts 

PEBDICCAS.  A  general  of  Alexander 
Great,  a  prince  of  the  Macedonian  myal  Use, 
son  of  Oronte?'.  He  t<><  k  part  in  luarlv  .til  thf 
important  battles  foii;;ht  by  Ak'\<iuiicr.  umi.  in 
the  distrilnltian  of  lionor>  at  Susa,  received  for 
his  eeiyiecs  a  ennm  of  «tld  and  the  daughter  of 
the  Median  satrmp  for  nis  wife.  Alexawler,  oa 
his  death-bed,  gave  to  Ferdicr,i*  lu-  signet  rin^. 
which  was  the  symbol  of  roval  power,  .^rrhi 
dieus,  the  natural  son  of  Philip,  being  recognisM 
a«  Icing,  Pcrdtecna  wna  appointed  to  the  chiri 
military  eoBumiid  under  tfw  new  soireveipiL  He 
soon,  however,  established  lii^  intlucnw  over 
.\rrlii<li\is  and  obtained  virtual  tuutrol  of  ti»* 
govtrnintnt.  A  league  was  at  length  fonw^ 
against  bim  by  Antipater,  Antigonus.  Crateru^. 
and  Ptolemy.  He  marebcd  into  E^pt  to  op^ 
pose  Ptolemy,  but  was  as^issinated  in  BJC  9*U 
Dear  Memphis,  by  his  own  soldiers. 

FBBDIDO,  ftp.  pron.  ptr-WoA.  A  ansll  riw 

flowini.'  tIirou;.'li  Pi-r-liilo  Hay  into  the  Coif  o^ 
Mtxiif)  ou  thf  buuiidary  iN  twtt'n  Florida  «ih1 
.Alabama  (Map:  .\labama.  B  ,".  1  In  \S03.  wbfu 
the  United  States  came  into  the  jNMwattoa  of 
Louisiana,  th*  Ferdido  was  elaimecl  by  the  I'nitfd 
Stntra  as  the  eastern  brimdary.  Spain  prote*tfd 
and  \v.»s  supported  by  Framo.  The  question  «»» 
linally  scttlccl  in  lsl9  by  the  Treaty  of  \V«*h- 
ington,  when  West  Florida  was  c«dcd  to  the 
United  Stotea. 

PERDPTA.  TIk'  dan^htrr  ..f  T.rontes.  KiwT 
of  Sicily,  in  Shakespeare's  U  infcr'x  Tate,  btanv^i 
up  by  a  sliqihefd,  vad  married  to  Prince  FlerivL 

PEBXDA,  pi-rft'oA.  Jcs^  Mar1.\  pe  I  m*-^ 
A  Spanish  novdist,  bom  in  the  Prorinor  oi  Sss- 
tnnoMr.   He  waa  trained  to  become  a  civil  <a|Ei- 

neer.  but,  being  a  man  of  nuans.  lirvolrf 
himself  to  literature,  after  the  puLiicdtion 
his  first  TOlume  of  sketches  of  manner*.  tHe 
^snraas  aiONteliesaa  (1864).   In  his  diief  wori« 
Pereda  givee  picturee  of  mountaineer  and  ^ 
>i(le  life  that  can  hardly  he  surpassed  for  cletsil 
an«l  chann  of  description.      The  Ktrrnm  ■♦«•• 
tniivMti.s  (consult  the  se^-oml  series  of  them.  ^1 
titled  Tipo$  y  pai»aje»,  1871)   were  lonjt  Mi 
nnnotioed  by  the  general  public,  yet  *on»f  of  tk 
-kct.lips  in  th(>  volnmc.  and  esj>ecially  thst 
tUkil  La  h  r-i,  an-  atiiong  his  best  works.  TbH* 
came  next  the  I'nsayoa  drnmrffioo*.  versifie«l  i*' 
lofCWfH  containing  studies  of  roanner«.  anH  th<> 
volume  of  sketehea.  Borttm  «l  ttmflr  MST'iK 
The  eotleetion  Tipoa  trukmmmtif  (1877)  ** 
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bibiU  various  conitiion  types  of  the  Province  of 
iSantunder.  Kl  buvy  sut  llo  (1877)  in  un  account 
of  the  life  of  an  egotistical  rake,  ami  i»  inter- 
esting as  lii'Ht  Hliuwing  in  a  marked  way  the 
author'^  inclination  to  adopt  some  of  the  methods 
of  naturali.sm  in  tlie  ni>vel.  Dun  Uunzulo  (Jomd- 
Icz  dc  la  (JonzaUra  (1878)  is  a  story  in  which 
the  author  sets  forth  the  grotesque  character  of 
an  electiuneering  campaign  in  Spain.  In  the 
I'l'dro  Sdnrhtz  (1884)  he  portrays  the  8{Mini»h 
capital  a8  it  was  in  I8.)4.  and  make.H  xia  follow 
hit*  hero  through  a  career  of  |>olitical  intrigue 
and  ugly  married  life.  The  t>oliUzu  (IKSo)  is 
often  detMiKHl  hits  ma«lerpiece,  and  it  in  certainly 
a  manterly  <leHcription  of  life  at  thf  t*ea.side  and 
among  the  tinhing  folk.  Of  Pereda's  Inter  pro- 
ductions there  n)ay  l>e  mentioned:  A«  Montalc<'z 
(1888);  La  puvhcra  ( 18HJM  ;  Subra  dc  catio 
(1891)  ;  .4/  primer  vuelo  (  18!>1)  :  I'avhiit  (lonza- 
lez  (2d  ed.  189«).  tonsult  the  Prologo  of 
Men<!'ndez  y  Pelayo,  prefacing  the  first  volume 
of  the  Obras  compU'tas  of  Pcreda  (Madrid, 
1887  et  «eq. ) . 

PilBE  DUCHESNE,  pAr  dy'shAn'.    Sec  life- 

BERT.  .lAt  gi  KS  llE.Nfc. 

PilllE  QOBIOT,  pilr  gA'r^'ft'.  Lk.  A  ronmnce 
by  Hal/^tc  (  18:}r>).  The  title  character  is  an  old 
man  devoted,  to  the  jjoint  of  mania,  to  his  un- 
wortliy  daugliter;*,  who  at  tlie  end  forsake  him 
on  his  deathl>ed. 

PEBEOBINE  FALCON  (OF.  prrcffrin,  prle- 
riM.  Fr.  ixr'f/riiir,  from  Lat.  ptn</rinuii,  foreign, 
stranger,  from  />«T«</rr.  I)eing  in  foreign  places, 
from  per  throu;jh  -f  injrr,  field:  ultimately  con- 
nwted  witli  KnjiliHh  nm  K  A  sp^'cics  of  falcon 
(Falvo  perpffruiUH)  found  in  almost  all  part-s  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  in  Africa  and 
South  America.  The  female  is  al>out  18  inches 
long,  while  the  male  is  only  about  l.'i  inches. 
The  female  is  the  'falcon'  of  falconers,  and  the 
male  the  'terc«'l.'  The  |M'regrine  faK-<>n  of 
America  is  fMipularly  known  as  the  'duck  hawk.' 
and  is  regarded  by  ornithologists  as  a  sul»s|M'cies 
Innatum)  of  the  kuro|)ean  bird,  although  the  dif- 
ferences are  very  slight;  the  form  from  the 
northwest  coast  of  America  is  also  regarded  as 
another  subspi-t'lcs  {I'vnlri).  The  liack.  wings, 
and  tail  are  bluish  gray,  the  feathers  barre<l  with 
a  darker  tint :  the  crown,  neck,  and  a  s|)ot  below 
the  eye.  nearly  black;  the  throat  white,  with  dark 
longitudinal  lines;  the  breast,  Ih-IIv.  and  legs, 
whitish,  with  <lark  bars.  The  wind's  are  Very 
long,  reaching  almost  to  the  tip  of  the  tail;  and 
the  bird  is  remarkable  for  its  |H>wer  of  flight. 
The  peregrine  falcfui  can  easily  onrry  through  the 
air  a  binl  or  ciuadrupi-d  fully  its  own  weight. 
Its  ordinary  prey  consi-ts  <»f  ducks,  grouse.  wihmI- 
cocks,  and  rabbits.  Owing  to  the  i|uantity  of  pre- 
served game  the  |M'regrine  falcon  captures,  it  is 
ruthlessly  destroyed  in  (Ireat  Britain,  so  that 
it  is  in  dang«»r  of  extermination.  The  ]>eregrine 
falcon  makes  its  nest  on  le«lges  of  high  rocks 
and  lays  from  two  to  four  e«igs.  It  nest<>d  on  tlie 
Palisades  of  the  Hudson  as  late  at  I89!>.  Nu- 
merous localities  in  (Sreat  Britain  have  b>ng 
been  notwl  as  breeding  places  of  the  ])eregrine 
falcon,  and  some  of  them  are  regularly  visited 
for  the  young  birds,  which  are  still  trained  in 
certain  places  for  the  sport  of  falconr>'.  For  the 
American  bird,  consult  Fisher,  I!nirk:»  and  Oiria 
nf  the  Fnitrd  Stnlm  (Washington.  1803).  See 


Plates  of  Eacles  and  Hawks;  Falcoxb  axo 
Fauo.nkv. 

PEBEGBINE  PICKLE,  TuE  Aoventvbes  of. 
A  novel  by  Tobias  .Smollett  ( 1751 ) .  The  hero 
is  a  savage,  coarse  fellow,  fond  of  rude  prac- 
tical jokes,  outrageous  in  his  iM'havior  to  Emilia, 
and  ungrateful  to  his  uncle.  Captain  Trunnion, 
wlio  adopti>il  him.  The  Captain  ami  Lieutenant 
Hatchway  supply  the  humor  of  the  story. 

PEBEIRA,  pe  ra'ra.  .Ionatiia.n  (1804-53). 
An  Kiiglish  pharmacologist,  l»orn  in  Shoreditch, 
London.  He  studied  me«licine  and  was  licensed  by 
the  a|Mith(>earies  in  18'J.'i;  Itecame  ajmthecar}*  and 
chemical  lecturer  at  the  Aldcragate  Dispensary  in 
the  same  year:  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  18*25;  professor  of  materia  niedica 
at  the  Aldersgate  Street  Dispensjiry  in  1832; 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Ix>ndon  Hospital  in 
I8.S3;  t<Kik  the  degree  of  doctor  of  me<licine  in 
1H4(»  at  Kriangen;  was  licenswl  to  practice  in 
London  in  1841;  and  became  physician  to  the 
l..ondon  Hospital  in  1 85 1.  Pereira's  attention 
turncfl  early  in  the  direction  of  the  science  of 
pharmacology,  in  which  he  becan>e  famous.  He 
published  many  {wipers  on  the  pro|)erties  and 
adulteration  of  drugs,  and  many  monographs  and 
several  text-lKx>ks  on  chemistry.  His  most  im- 
portant work  was  the  KIcments  of  Materia 
Mediea  attd  Therapeutiea  (1839-40),  a  treatise 
remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  research,  va- 
riety of  information,  and  exactness.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  Treatise  on  l>iet  (1843)  and  Lecturcn 
on  Polarized  Light  (1854).  .Nmong  his  other 
works  are  a  translation  of  the  London  Pharma- 
eofxrin  (1854)  and  Manual  for  the  tJae  of  Stu- 
dents (1874). 

PEBEIBA  DA  SILVA,  pA  rfl'rA  d&  s*l'v4, 
.loAo  Ma.voel  (1817 — ).  A  Brazilian  historian, 
biographer,  and  literary  critic,  born  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  He  studicil  law  in  Paris,  traveled  in 
Kuro|M',  and  returned  to  Brazil  in  1841  an  ardent 
Liberal,  but  after  entering  politics  joined  the 
Conservative  Party.  He  wrote  the  valuable  hia- 
tc»rical  works:  Histori^i  da  funda^&o  do  Impcrio 
Hrazilriro  ( 1804-08)  ;  Srt/undo  pi^iodo  do  reinado 
de  Dom  Pedro  I.  no  lirnzil  (1875);  and  Hia- 
toria  do  Brazil  durante  a  menoridade  de  Dom 
Pedro  11.  lS.il\0  (1882);  the  biographical 
sketches  Plutareho  brazileiro  (1866)  ;  and  in  lit- 
erary criticism,  La  litterature  portugaise,  son 
paas^,  aon  Hat  aetuel  (1866)  and  A  poesia  epica 
(1889). 

P^BEIBE,  pA'nlr'.  Emiuc  (1800-75)  and 
LsAAC  (18(»0-80).  French  bankers,  distinguished 
for  having  instituted  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  France.  They  were  born  at  Bordeaux. 
They  early  carried  on  at  Paris  a  small  broker- 
age business.  By  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way from  Paris  to  Saint  (Jermain.  the  first  in 
Franc*',  they  establishcfl  their  reputation.  In 
18.V2  they  foumU-d  the  Socif'tf-  du  Cr^'-dit  Mobilier 
( s<*e  Credit  Modilier),  and  at  its  collapse  in 
1807  lost  a  large  part  of  the  great  fortune  ac- 
quired in  its  management.  Isaac  published:  La 
Hanque  de  France  et  Vorganisation  du  credit  rn 
France  (1864);  Queatiuna  financiirea  (1877); 
and  Politique  financiere  (1879). 

p£:BE-LA-CHAISE,  par  1A  shAz.    See  La- 

(•II  AISK. 

PEBENNIALS  (from  Jjit.  perennia,  lasting 
throughout  the  year,  from  per,  through  -f-  annua. 


fHio  ssBjnononsra. 


ywt).  Phnta  whose  duratton  is  more  than  two 

years,  con*i;i-'ril  with  annuals  and  biennials. 

PEBEYASLAV^  pArft  .viU'laf.  A  town  in  the 
CSaremment  of  PolUiva,  llushia,  gituatcd  170 
wiles  west-northweat  of  Poltava  (Map:  Jiiusia, 
D  4).  There  are  some  ruins  of  ancient  fortifi- 
cations. The  Cliiireh  of  tho  .\ssunijilioii  was 
founded  in  1010,  althuugh  the  pre^tent  structure 
dates  from  the  seventeenth  century.  The  trade 
in  grain  is  important  The  toMrn  pl*>7^  *  COD* 
spicuouH  part  in  tlie  history  of  Little  RtlMia. 
Population,  in  1897,  14,609,  ' 

PEBBZ,  pa'rftth.  AxToniO  (15391611).  A 
Spanish  ststesnian,  minister  of  Philip  11.,  born 
at  .Monrcal  *le  Ari/a,  in  Aragon.  TTe  was  a  nat- 
ural sou  qI  Giouzalo  i'erez,  one  of  the  iiiiuisters 
of  Charles  V.  and  of  Pliilip,  and  himself  entered 
Upon  administraUve  duties  in  i667«  after  study- 
ing at  Louvain,  Venioe,  and  Madrid.  He  was  the 
trusted  agent  of  Philip,  In  ]'u^  .Tnnn  do  Esco- 
vedo  arrived  at  Aiatlrid  to  soJicit  aid  for  John  of 
Austria,  then  enjiuf^ed  in  the  struggle  against 
the  revolted  Netherlands.  Esoovedo  incurrtMi  the 
Itatred  of  the  King  and  of  Feres,  and  with  the 
t  "II  "nt  of  Philip,  Perez  brought  ahnnt  the  assas- 
MUiEion  of  the  obnoxious  envoy  (.March,  1578). 
Till'  fajnily  of  Kseovetio  denouncj'd  IVrcz  ns  tiie 
murderer,  and  all  bis  enemies  joined  against 
him.  The  King  at  first  sought  to  shield  him, 
but  on  becoming  oognizant  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Perez  and  the  Princess  of  Kboli.  mistress 
of  Philip,  lMoii;,Oit  ahout  his  arrest  in  l^TH.  He 
was  put  to  the  torture  and  forced  to  confess  his 
crime.  In  1585  he  was  found  guilty  of  enil)e2- 
slement  while  in  office  and  was  condemned  to 
a  long  term  of  imprisonment.  In  1590  he  suc- 
ceeded in  nniking  his  escape  to  Ara;jon  and  dc- 
nmnde<l  pn)tection  in  the  courts  of  that  privi- 
leged kingdom.  The  /usltcta  major,  or  highest 
court  of  justice  in  Saragossa,  refused  to  deliver 
him  up.  The  King  applied  to  the  Inquisition 
for  nil!  in  l.")!»I,  and  iho  AraL'oncsc  ciiiirt  sur 
rendered  liiin  to  its  n^iuts,  but  the  people  ro:,*- 
and  liberated  him.  At  last,  in  Septemher,  1591, 
Philip  II.  entered  Aragon  with  a  powerful 
army,  abolished  the  old  constitutional  priTileges 
of  the  country,  and  caused  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ers to  be  executed.  Perez,  however,  made  bis 
escape,  avoiding  the  many  plots  which  fbe  King 
laid  for  his  assassination.  He  was  eondesuwd 
in  Spain  as  a  heretic,  hut  was  well  received  in 
Paris  and  London.  lie  spent  the  later  years  of 
hi?  life  in  Paris,  and  died  there  November  3, 
1611,  in  great  [loverty.  Perez  wrote  an  account 
of  his  experiences,  which  was  publiehed  under 
the  title  of  iPefoctottrs  (London,  1594).  He  also 
wrote  other  works.  Consult:  Mignet,  Ant'iim' 
l\nz  ft  Philippe  II.  (Pari**.  1845)  j  Muro,  Vida 
de  la  prinvisa  dc  Kboli  (  Mudrid,  1877). 

PEREZ  OALDOS,  gAl  d.W.  Benito  (1845—). 
A  Spanish  novflist.  born  in  the  Canaries.  In 
180.3  he  went  to  Madrid  in  study  law.  Oaldds 
is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  modern  Spanish  men 
of  letters.  From  first  to  Ui«t  tiis  works  are 
innrk<'<l  by  out  and  out  rovolutionnrv  tendencies. 
Om-  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  his  labors 
h<^ffan  with  the  coniposition  of  the  colU>ction  of 
tales  that  form  the  Kpisodios  naeioitafes.  Of 
these  historical  romance*,  the  first  two  series, 
embracing  some  twenty  <lori«'s,  were  completed 
in  six  years  (1879  93).  Writing  tljem  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  rttmant  tuttionaum  of  Rrelc- 


mann-Chatrian,  Galdds  gives  with  historic  iM' 
ity  and  in  great  detail  an  account  of  the  strug- 
gle for  Spani.sh  independence  of  the  Napolvunic 
invader.    The  last  novel-*  of  the  ><'<<md  -rrirs 
bring  his  treatment  of  political  tvcnti  dovn 
to  a  period  some  fifteen  years  after  the  reton 
of  Ferdinand  Vil.    In  a  third  series  he  con- 
tinues his  epopee  down  to  even  more  recent 
times,  dealing  with  the  Carlist  War  of  1*^'! 
40.    Gald6s  ranks  well  in  the  domain  of  mli<im 
and  psychology,  Itaving  put  forth  a  ntuaber 
of  works  generally  grouped  together  as  .Vof*- 
laa  de  la  primera  fpoca  and  NovelaB  eapanolat 
contcmpordneas.    Of  tlie  former  group  ar*  D',Aa 
Perfecta  (1876),  Gloria  (1877),  Im  famitia  4( 
Lc6n  Rodt  <1678),  and  Mwiancla  (1878);  of 
the  latter  are  such  stories  as  El  amigo  iianm 
(1882),  El  doctor  Cntmo,  Fartunata  y  Jaeinta 
(1887),    lflV.fi     M-;SS).    Anfpl    (hurra  tl 
etc.    The  voj^uc  of  theoe  novels  lias  beea  even 
greater  than  that  of  his  Episodiot  nncionalfs.  In 
general,  thqr  exhibit  the  contrast  between  old  and 
blindly  conservatiTe  elements  of  Spanish  life  on 
the  one  hand  and  tho  new  rt  \  (ihitionary  idia«  of 
the  modern  world  on  tht-  otln  r.    T!i(>  plays  of 
Gald68  arc  inferior  to  hi;^  novt  ls.    (  hiei  amom 
them  are:  Bealidad  (1892) ;  La  loca  de  im  0m 
( 1893) ;  Lo  de  Son  Quintln  ( 1894)  ;  L<m  eosds- 
nados;  Voluntad :  Dotia  Perfecta    i  lrtOd  i  t.c 
Fiera;  Elect ra  (1900).    Consult:  Alas.  li.  Ptrtz 
OaldoK,   rsliidin   critico-biogrdfico    (2d  ci,  Ma- 
drid, 1889)  ;  Pardo  Baz&n,  FoUmiOM  y  eHwHot 
UterariM  (ib.,  1892). 

PEBVAXL,  p^r^fal,  Antox.  BaroD  (1853-). 
A  (leiman  novelist^  bom  in  I^andsbeiy.  Be  was 
educated  at  Munidi,  titers  married  an  aetieis. 

Mapdn  Irsrhik,  whoTii  ho  accnmpanifd  on  -j^.tsI 
of  her  tours,  and  settled  at  Schliersee,  in 
varia.  Among  his  novels  treating  aocial-politiesl 
themes,  and  several  collectiona  oi  storiet,  m$j 
be  mentioned;  Ueher  alls  €feieoltm  (1889);  Di- 
mon  Ruhm  (ISSOI;  Trmvj'i.sfrr  (1892):  fV 
mnde  (3  Cil.  I8UU)  ;  Kuutg  Erfolg  ( 18»9) ; 
Vrrkauftea  Genie  (1900)  ;  Die  Uhr  (1901);  and 
An  der  Tafel  des  Leben4  (1902). 

PERFECTIONISTS.  The  name  sdopted  by 
John  Humphrey  Noyes  (q.v. )  and  his  early 
followers.  Their  first  settlement  was  at  Putney. 
Vermont,  the  native  place  of  Noyes,  whither  he 

retired  soon  after  beginnin<r  to  preach  hi«  pe- 
culiar views  in  18.34,  and  where  he  gradually 
gathered  about  him  a  small  school  of  believer*, 
beginning  with  the  members  of  his  own  fsoilj. 
A  Bible-school  was  hegnn  in  the  winter  of  1838* 
37,  a  rhnpf!  wa''  oroctrd,  and  tho  mtndx'r«  of 
the  ooiiinumity  Jijx'nt  much  tiiiiv  in  ^lud.v  and 
wore  active  in  writing  and  publishing  in  ad- 
vocacy of  their  belief.  In  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  Noyes,  they  heM  that  Christ  had 
artually  returned  tn  earth  before  the  close  of 
the  AjiOstolic  A-ic  that  His  work  of  savinff 
from  sin  was  oomploto.  and  ciMi^fijiicntly  nil 
who  were  willing  to  accept  Ilia  divine  reign 
lived  **no  longer  under  law.  but  nnder  grace."  sad 
eonld  do  no  wrong.  The  aim  being  to  livi"  to- 
gether as  one  family,  all  possessions  were  held 
in  common,  and  a  system  of  complete-  comiuuni^rn 
was  gradually  vrorked  out.  involving  the  ini«ti 
tution  of  'comi^leir  marriage.*  Th*  community 
was  broken  up  in  1847  by  the  opposition  of  their 
neighbors.  Those  of  its  members  who  held  to- 
gether founded  the  Oneida  Ooomiaiiity  (q.v.)> 
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FEBFUMEBY. 


Consult  Hinds,  American  Communities  (Chicago, 
1902). 

PEBFECT  NUMBEB.  A  number  equal  to 
the  sum  of  its  aliiiuot  parts;  e.g.  (5  is  such  a 
number  since  ti  =  1  +  -  +  3.  If  the  sum  of  the 
aliquot  part  is  greater  or  less  than  the  number 
itself,  then  the  latter  is  called  redundant  or  de- 
fective respectively  (8>l  +  2  +  4;  12<l  +  2 
+  3  +  4  +  6).  This  cutssiticatiun  is  due  to  the 
Pythagorians. 

PEBFUMEBY  {from  perfume,  OF.  perfumer, 
Fr.  parfumcr,  to  perfume,  from  Uit.  per,  through 
+  fumare,  to  smoke,  from  fumun,  smoke;  con- 
nected with  Skt.  dhuma,  smoke).  A  substance 
which  is  prepared  for  use  on  ai-count  of  its  agree- 
able odor.  Perfumes  have  been  used  from  the 
earliest  times.  Among  the  nations  of  antiquity 
an  offering  of  delicate  odors  was  regarded  as  a 
token  of  respect  and  homage.  The  burning  of 
incense  fonned  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  as  of 
pagan  rituals,  and  hence  its  use  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  prac- 
tice still  eontinut^,  particularly  in  the  eere- 
monials  of  the  Kumau  Catholic  Church.  The 
use  of  perfumes  was  common  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  both  Pliny  and  Senwa  pos- 
sessed considerable  knowle<lge  rcsjM'cting  jM-r- 
fumedrugs.  Among  the  Atheniair.  perfumes 
were  used  at  feasts,  at  funerals,  and  in  theatres, 
the  odor  of  the  violet  being  generally  preferred. 
Both  nations  learneil  the  use  of  the  still  from 
the  Kg^-ptians  and  applied  it  to  the  manufacture 
of  perfumes.  The  Arabs  were  skilled  in  the 
preparation  of  fragrant  waters;  and  it  was  from 
them,  through  the  Crusaders,  that  the  art  was  re- 
introduced into  mcilin>val  Kurope.  The  discovery 
of  the  process  of  distillation,  which  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten,  gave,  in  the  fifttK^nth  century, 
fresh  impetus  to  this  industry,  and  at  its  close 
distilled  oils  of  ben/oin,  ce«lar,  cinnamon,  rose, 
and  rosemary  were  articles  of  commerce. 

Perfumes  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  viz.  natural  perfumes  and  the  artificial 
or  synthetic  perfunu's.  Natural  perfumes  are 
of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origin;  artificial  ]M'r- 
fumes  are  chemical  compounds  which  resemble 
natural  perfumes  in  their  odor.  Artificial  per- 
fumes are  also  of  two  general  classes.  In  one, 
the  compoim.la  which  produce  the  perfume  in 
nature  have  been  discovered  and  then  roprmluccd 
synthetically;  this  is  the  case  with  vanillin.  In 
the  other,  only  the  o<lor  of  the  natural  perfume 
is  imitated  in  a  substance  which  is  itself  xinlike 
the  substance  whose  odor  it  pos-sesscs;  this  is 
true  of  artificial  musk. 

The  four  principal  animal  perfumes  are  musk, 
civet,  ambergris,  anil  castctr.  Musk  is  the  <lried 
secretion  of  the  preputial  follicles  of  the  musk 
deer.  A  similar  substance  is  secreted  by  the 
musk-ox,  muskrat.  and  the  Florida  alligator. 
Civet  is  secrete<l  by  the  Viverra  civetta  and 
Viverra  zibetha.  It  is  found  in  a  <l<>uble  pouch 
under  the  tail,  from  which  it  is  taken  from  the 
living,  caged  animal,  two  or  thr«>e  times  a  week. 
Ambergris,  a  biliari'  secretion  of  the  spermaeetti 
whale,  is  suppose*!  to  l>e  produced  by  a  diseased 
conditions  of  the  orgJins.  It  !>*  ff)und  floating  on 
the  water.  Cnsfnr  is  a  glandular  secretion  of 
the  beaver.  When  fresh  it  is  in  a  semi-liquid 
condition  and  is  prepareil  for  commerce  by  drying 
in  smoke.    The  animal  perfumes  are  valuable 


forihe  permanence  which  their  presence  imparts 
to  the  more  evanescent  vegetable  odors. 

The  list  of  vcgetaldc  perfumes,  if  complete, 
would  be  very  long.  The  odor  of  plants  nuiy  be 
found  in  the  leaves,  as  iu  sage,  thyme,  and  mint ; 
in  the  bark,  as  in  cinnamon  and  cassia;  in  the 
wood,  as  in  cedar  and  sandalwoo<l ;  in  the  flow- 
er ^letals,  as  iu  the  rose  and  violet;  in  the  seeds, 
as  in  annis  and  C4irawuy;  in  the  roots,  as  in  the 
orris;  in  the  fruit-riiul.  as  in  the  orange;  or  it 
may  lie  8<*ereted  in  the  form  of  resinous  gum  from 
the  tree  itself,  as  the  camphor  and  myrrh.  Per- 
fumes of  the  last  named  class  have  been  used 
from  time  immemorial. 

A  series  of  patient  ex|K?riments  conducted  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  by 
Orimaux,  Lautli,  and  other  chemists,  resulted 
in  the  discovery  that  natural  odors  could  be  re- 
produced in  the  laboratory  by  combining  the 
substances  which  produce  such  odors  in  nature. 
The  synthesis  of  vanillin,  the  active  odorous  in- 
gredient of  the  vanilla  {)od,  by  Tiemann  and 
Ilaaman,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  perfumes  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Tiemann  discovered  that  coniferin,  the  glucosidc 
found  in  the  sap  of  the  pine,  could  be  split  up, 
by  means  of  dehydrating  agents,  into  glucose  and 
coniferylic  alcohol,  of  which  vanillin  is  the  alde- 
hyde. Later  it  was  found  that  the  same  sub- 
stance could  be  produced  more  cheaply  by  the 
oxiilation  of  eugenol,  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  oil  of  cloves,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that 
artificial  vanillin  is  manufactured.  The  industry 
has  acquired  considerable  importance  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  Another  important  per- 
fume is  ionone,  or  the  artificial  o<ior  of  violets. 
It  is  obtained  by  condensing  citrol  with  ordinary 
acet«me  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  the  resulting 
pro<luct  being  then  treated  with  dilute  acids. 
Mirbane  oil,  the  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
is  derived  from  benzene.  The  benzene  is  treated 
in  a  still  with  two  [mrts  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
and  one  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
These  acids  are  added  slowly  and  at  the  end  of 
the  chemical  reaction  the  liquor,  on  adding  water, 
separates  into  two  layers,  one  of  which,  on  fur- 
ther purification,  pnKluces  the  mirbane  oil.  Many 
other  synthetic  perfumes  have  been  discovered, 
some  of  which  are  produced  as  the  by-pro<lucts 
of  other  industries,  or  from  what  were  formerly 
regarded  as  purely  waste  materials.  The  manu- 
facture of  artificial  musk  was  introduced  by  Baur 
in  1888.  A  mixture  of  isohutyl  chloride  and 
toluene  is  heated  with  aluminum  chloride  ('Frie- 
del  and  Crafts's  reaction').  Water  is  added  to 
the  proiluct  of  this  reaction,  the  compound  is 
distilled,  and  the  distillates  are  colIecte<l.  and 
treated  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  the 
product  is  washed  with  water.  When  treated 
with  alcohol,  crj-stals  having  a  marked  odor  of 
musk  arc  produced. 

The  processes  employed  in  obtaining  natural 
vegetable  perfumes  are  descrilK'd  under  Oils  (sec- 
tion, \'ulalilc  or  Essential  Oils). 

The  centre  of  the  natural  perfumery  industry 
has  for  many  years  •►ecu  in  Crasso,  France,  in 
whose  factories,  it  is  said,  the  product  of  .'5.. "500, 
000  pounds  of  orange  blossoms.  4.-100,000  pounds 
of  roses.  400.000  pounds  of  jasmine,  and  ,1.10,- 
000  pounds  each  of  violets,  cassia,  and  tuberoses 
are  consumed.  The  culture  of  flowers  for  per- 
fumery is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Turkey.  Bulgaria, 
.Arabia,  India,  and  Syria.    In  the  United  States, 
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according  to  ;lir  Con-<us  of  1900,  tliorc  arc  2G0 
establishuieuta  eugageU  iu  the  tuuiiufacture  of 
perfumery  and  cosmotips.  The  total  capital  in- 
vested is  reported  at  $3,499,168;  the  total  niuii* 
ber  of  employees,  1768,  and  the  total  ralue  of 
the  pnxluct,  ••i^T.nnriJlS  anmaally.  Arronlin",'  to 
the  United  States  Statistical  AbntriKt  fi)r  the 
same  jtn  fhe  value  of  perfunierie.<i  ami  other 
toilet  prepuatioiu  imported  was  $a53«41i,  and 
ten  years  earlier  was  $444,964. 

Consult:  Askin»on,  I'erfumva  and  Their  I'n jhi- 
ralion  (New  York,  1892)  ;  I'erry,  The  Chemist}-}/ 
of  Essential  Oils  and  Artificial  Perfumes  (Lon- 
don and  New  York.  1900)  ;  Durvelle.  Fahrieation 
dts  essences  rt  des  parfunis  (Paris,  1893)  -.  Mier- 
zinski.  Die  Riechstoffv  iWrimur,  ISltli  ;  Sawcr^j, 
Odoroi/raphial  .1  \aturnl  History  of  Rata  Mnir- 
rials  and  Drugs  Used  in  the  I'erfums  Indus'  \j. 
Intended  for  Qrowers,  Manufacturers,  etc.  (Lon- 
don, 1894). 

PIB^AMOV,  or  PBSaAMUB  (Lat.,  from 

Gk.  Ufpyaftov,  Pcrgamoii,  T]t'p}<itju>c,  t'crffamos.  Per* 
gamos).  An  ancit>ut  city  of  My.sia,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, till-  capital  o(  the  kin^om  of  the  same  name. 
The  city  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Calcus, 
about  16  miles  from  the  coast.  The  Acropolb  Is  a 
lofty  hill,  iihont  1000  fcpt  in  heipht,  situntod  be- 
tween ilic  ^^t renins  Sclitius  and  Cetius,  of  which 
tlie  former  llowtd  tliniugh  the  later  lower  city, 
now  partly  covered  i>y  tlie  modern  town  of  Ber- 
gama.  The  early  history  of  the  place  is  lost  in 
legend,  which  dcclare<i  that  the  Greek  inhabitants 
came  from  Arcadia  tmder  Telephus,  son  of  Hera- 
cles by  Auge,  and  that  the  name  was  derived  from 
Pergamos,  grandson  of  Aohil1e«.  In  the  fourth 
century  BX).  it  was  the  seat  of  a  (!ro<>k  population, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  early  third  century  that 
it  rose  to  prominence.  Its  impre}»nable  Acropo- 
lis was  chosen  by  Lysiiiia<  )uis  a-  a  !  i  lin  place 
for  his  treasure  of  900i)  lalcjits  t about  $10,000,- 
000),  which  he  intrusted  to  a  certain  Phileta?rus. 
In  R.o.  283  a  revolt  of  Asiatic  cities  a^iinst 
J.ysiinachits  enabled  Philet«rus  to  become  master 
of  the  place,  and  the  defeat  uml  death  of 
Lysiuiachiis.  two  ypnrn  later,  enabknt  liiin  to  con- 
solidate liis  p(i\\er  at  lir^t  in  dejM'ndencc  upon 

the  Selucida  of  Syria,  but  later  as  independent 
ruler  of  the  nei^boring  regions  of  Mysia  and  the 

Troad.  In  B.r.  263  he  was  succeeded  by  bis 
nephew  Eumenes  I.  (B.C.  263-241),  who  luaiu- 
tained  his  |iower  against  the  attacks  of  Antiocbns 
1.  of  Syria,  and  developed  the  resources  and 
prosperity  of  his  little  kingdom,  wbieh  he  mled 
under  the  title  of  DjTiast.  His  cousin  and  suc- 
cessor. At  la  his  I.  (B.C.  241-197),  really  placed 
the  now  principality  on  a  firm  basi.4  through  his 
victories  over  the  (Jauls  and  .\ntiochus  II., 
whereby  he  bcenine  master  of  a  great  part  of 
Northwestern  Ania  Minor,  and  though  later  he 
was  (-otnpelled  to  relinquish  part  of  his  con 
quests,  hi^  w  i^r  |iiilii  y  of  allyini.'  Iiiiiix  If  with 
the  distant  power  iit  i;i)nu  :i;,'ainst  his  neij;hbors 
of  Syria  and  .Mncedj  ii.  .  n  i',>led  him  to  leave  a 
well-established  kingdom  to  liis  son  Kunienes  II. 
In  addition  to  his  milit.ary  and  political  ability. 
Attains,  who  a>i-<uiiud  the  royal  title  after  In- 
defeat  of  the  Gauls,  did  much  to  make  hi»  capital 
the  centre  of  the  artistic  and  literary  life  of 

Asia.  He  erected  near  t'  e  rity  a  splendid  temple 
and  grove  in  honor  of  Atlii n  »  Nikephornx  (Bring- 
♦r  of  Victory)  and  also  splendid  artistic  monu- 
laent"  of  his  triumphs.    To  these  groups  be- 


I<)ii;.:etl  the  lirt)ii/f  ori;;iniiljj  of  the  well  kiio'.rB 
Dying  Gaul  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Gaul  ana  hi* 
Wife  of  the  Ludovisi  Collection  in  Rome.  .\t 
Athena  he  erected  the  stoa  of  Attains  and  placed 
on  the  Acropolis  a  series  of  small  bronze  figures 
representing  the  battles  of  the  Athenian-  with 
the  Amazons  and  Persians,  the  (iods  with  tb« 
Giants,  and  the  Pergaiiicncs  with  the  Gsula,  pos- 
sibly reduced  copies  of  his  monuments  in  Per- 
gamum,  and  now  known  to  us  m  part  throng 
a  -erics  of  smnll  marble  figures  in  Naples,  Rome, 
Vmict',  and  I'aris.  Eumenes  II.  (197-159)  con- 
tinued the  Roman  policy  of  his  father,  and  was 
rewarded  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  ths 
Great  with  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  ei- 
cept  I. vein  and  Caria.  To  his  reign  belong  the 
jrreat  altar  of  Zeus  and  the  development  of  the 
jrrcat  librar>'  which  M-cms  t<>  have  Uen  f-Minl.d 
by  Attains  1.  The  former  wa'^  erccte<i  near  the 
sunmiit  of  the  Acropolto,  at  tlw  north  end  of  the 
Agora.  Here  rose  a  great  foundation  16  feet 
high  and  about  124  by  114  feet  square,  crowned 
with  an  Ionic  ci)lonna<Ie  which  surrouinlcii  the 
altar  proi)er.  a  mass  nf  earth  and  ashes  inclosed 
by  a  wall  with  cornice  and  architectural  deoort- 
tions,  and  ascended  by  steps.  The  platform  wai 
reached  by  a  broad  flight  of  step*  on  the  w«at 
side  of  tile  ba-sis.  Around  the  liasi-  mlis  thf 
great  work  of  the  Pergniitei»e  artist.H,  a  tolo<*»l 
frieze  a1)OUt  400  feet  lung  and  7*{..  feet  high,  con- 
taining a  representation  in  veiy  high  relief  of  the 
battle  of  the  Qods  and  Giants,  executed  with 
nmny.ing  technical  skill  and  full  nf  variety  and 
\iL'<>r  of  composition,  thoutrh  Licking'  the  ideal 
di;Tiiity  and  nobility  of  the  lH-.t  <;reek  art  A 
small  frieze  representing  the  legend  of  Teiephtu 
ndorncHl  the  Ionic  colonnade.  Tlte  librarv  was 
estnblislied  by  the  King  in  the  halls  wliich  snr- 
rounded  the  Temple  of  Athena  Polia.'i  abow  tbe 
.\gora,  and  was  enriched  with  a  collection  of 
books  rivaling  the  foundation  of  Ptolemy  at 
Alexandria.  Here.  too.  was  pithcred  a  hand  of 
scholars  about  Crates  of  l^Iallos,  who  developed 
a  school  of  grammatical  study,  wbieh  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Alexandrians,  emphasized  tbe  anotna 
lies  rather  than  the  analt^es  of  language.  To 
Perganium  was  attributed  the  invention  of  a 
fine  parchment  for  use  in  books  when  the  jeskmBy 
of  the  Egyptians  endeavored  to  cheek  the  activity 
of  tbe  Persamenes  by  probibitin?  the  rtport  «i# 
pajivrus  paper.  I'nder  tbe  brother  of  Kun>ene* 
11.,'Attalus  IT.  (B.C.  1591.18),  the  traditional 
policy  of  friendship  with  Rome  was  continued 
and  the  prosperity  and  po^ver  of  the  little  ktnf' 
tliini  increased  by  successful  wars  with  Bithvnis 
and  Thrace.  His  nephew.  Attains  III.  (b.c.  I5»- 
133),  was  a  student  and  writer,  especially  on  a<r- 
riculture,  soOloo',  and  botany.  He  left  no  b«ir». 
and  by  his  willbequeathed  his  kingdom  freedom 
iind.^r  Roman  protection.  An  attempt  of  a  prf- 
tendcr,  Aristonicus,  to  seize  the  power,  led  to 
Roman  intervention,  and  in  B.c.  129  ilic  IVorinrc 
of  Asia  was  organized  with  Pergamum  as  its  cap- 
ital. The  city  long  remained  in  this  pmitioo.  tif 
M'at  of  a  provincial  council,  and  an  importaat 
c>entre  of  Asiatic  trade.  On  the  nmimit  of  tfc^ 
Acrnjinlis  wa-  the  Teinjile  of  Augustii-  ann  H-  ■ 
and  later  a  temple  to  Trajan  was  addeu  it 
seems  to  have  declined  under  Byzantine  r\ilf. 
tbmi<i-h  its  strafesieal  importance  led  to  the  forti* 
firalion  of  (lie  hill  with  a  strong  wall.  Tadw 
Turkish  rule  thi>*  fortress  was  abandon*. 1  '  ui  f  ' 
unfortified  town  in  the  plain  continued  to  nwi 
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niul  in  HOW  a  thriving  place  of  aoiiie  20,000  in- 
habitADU,  bearing  ibe  name  ol  Ueigama.  Tbe  re- 
covery of  PergfttDUin  b  due  to  Carl  Humanii, 

a  German  civil  onfjineer,  whose  attention 
was  uttriKtcd  to  tbu  place  during  a  visit 
in  18(i4,  wlun  he  obsierved  the  destruction  of 
tlie  ancient  remains.  After  much  etfort,  be  in- 
duced the  Berlin  Mufteum  to  b^n  excavationa 
in  187S.  mill  when  the  third  caiiipnifiti  rloscd  in 
I88<{.  the  u]ii>or  Acropolis  had  lu<n  cltaictl,  in- 
rinding  tlic  -iu-  of  tlic  altar  uiul  the  liiuarv.  In 
1SK)1  new  explorations  were  licgun  on  ttic  lower 
slope*  of  th«  bill,  with  the  av()we<l  intention  of 
reoovering  m  far  as  poeeible  the  city  of  Kiintenes. 
The  sculptures  recovereil  are  partly  in  Berlin, 
where  the  Great  Altar  has  Ixtn  up  in  its 
old  fonn,  and  partly  in  Constantinople.  Consult: 
Baumeister,  hcnkmiilrr  den  Ulassimhen  Alter- 
tttine,  title  "Perganion  '  (Munich.  1887) ;  Ussing, 
Perfjnmon  (Berlin,  18011)  ;  Pontmnoli  end  Col- 
ligiK'ii.  I'frgamc  (Pari-,  l',t(>01.  with  jilates  and 
restoratiooH}  Humann  and  otlurn,  iorlliiufigc 
BerMtte  iiber  die  l^rt/cbniMHc  </t  r  ptr<ian»cnif<chfn 
Autgrahungen  (Berlin.  1880.  1882,  1888) ;  Alter- 
tQmervon  Pergamon,  vol.  ii..  iv..  v.  2,  viil.  (Ber- 
lin. 1885-189.5)  ;  Hacht inanii.  r<i,niu,ii  (f;iU<  r- 
filoh,  1900)  ;  and  IKirpfeld  t'uhrrr  dutch  die 
Ruinm  von  Pergamon  (Berlin,  1902). 

PEBOOLESE»  ]^r'(i(i-hV7A,  (Jiovanm  Bat- 
TlirrA  (c.l710-3(i).  An  eminent  coni|"i><  r  ot  the 
Neapolitan  echool.  Kvidencc  re^trdiu^r  the  date 
and  ptaee  of  hie  birth  i»  conflicting;  probably  the 
correct  account  hi  that  of  th<>  ^larclicfle  di  Vil- 
larosa,  his  hiojjrapher.  who  stat>'^  that  he  was 
l)om  at  .Icsi,  near  Ancona.  In  1717  he  was  inl 
mitted  into  the  ('(ni«*crvatorio  dei  Povi  ri  i 
Uestk  Cristo  at  Naples,  where  he  studied  the 
▼iolln  under  'I>r>niefiieo  di  Matteifi.  and  composi- 
tion undrr  riaft.inn  (Ircfn  nnd  Diiiatitr.  Tnder 
the  conviction  that  nH-l<»«iy  and  t  i-ti'  w-w  sai  ri- 
ficed  to  learning;  hy  must  of  the  ma-t.  i-  of  liis 
time,  be  abanduned  the  style  of  S^carlutti  and 
Greco  for  that  of  Vinci  and  Haaae.  Hia  ItnA 
great  work  was  the  oratorio  of  f!iin  Gufllielnto 
d'Aquitfinia.  composed  in  IT.'^l.  Two  years  later 
appcari'il  hi-  opera  La  si  rrn  jnulrona,  which 
gained  him  universal  fame,  and  which  has  re- 
mattted  one  of  tbe  finest  examples  of  its  genre; 
strangely  enough,  it  was  practically  his  oply 
stage  success.  In  the  same  year  he  composed  II 
j/riffioniero  sup<Tbo  an<l  //  frntc  tnnii nun  ntn ;  in 
1734,  .Idruino  in  Hiriu;  in  173.1.  //  Finminio  and 
L*OUmpUide.  In  1734  he  received  the  appointment 
of  maestro  di  co/>r//a  of  the  Church  of  Loretto. 
In  consequence  of  delicate  health,  induceil.  it  is 
supposed,  hy  irrcgidar  habits,  he  removed  to 
Pozzuoli,  where  be  compotted  the  cantata  of 
Orfm  and  his  pathetic  8lahat  Uater.  Bewides 
thv  ahove-ment ioncd  works.  Pergoh.-*e  c<imposcd 
a  niuiilier  of  jiict-es  for  the  Chun-h.  which  were 
iK'ttcr  appr«HMatcd  during  his  lifetime  than  were 
hie  secular  comiNMitions ;  also  a  violin  concerto, 
and  thirty  trioe  for  violin,  Tioloncello,  and  harp- 
sichord. His  works  are  all  characterized  hy 
sweetness  and  frccdi»m  of  style.  ITis  orchestra- 
tion was  particularly  simple,  confined  chiefly  to 
the  strings,  reinfor<<ed  occasionally  by  the  boms 
and  trumpets.  An  imdonbted  reason  for  the 
contempornry  failnn  of  much  of  lii^  ojxrafif' 
music  was  hia  innovation  in  style,  whin  in  hi* 
abandoned  the  old  contrapuntal  aiiompariiincnt^. 
and  aupported  bin  melodies  and  voices  with  har- 


monically written  aceompaniimiits.   Ha  died  of 

consumption  at  Pozzuoli. 

FEBI,  pl'r*  (Pcrs.  pari,  fairy.  Av,  pairikA, 
female  demon),  in  Pci-ian  fulk  lore,  a  class  of 
fairies,  both  male  uiui  female,  of  surpasaing 
beauty.  In  the  old  Iranian  religion,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Peri  was  a  female  demon  or  enchant- 
ress of  the  utmost  malignaucy.  8uch  a  change 
of  concept  of  a  pxllin^'  friini  nialcfict'iil  to  hcncfi- 
( ent  as  is  found  in  this  in»ta.uc'e  is  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon in  comparative  religion,  although  the 
transformation  of  tbe  gods  of  one  religion  into 
the  demons  of  another  frequently  takes  pb&oe. 

TMBUklSUAt  pti^^gmk.  Sea  PnoovB. 

PEH'IANDER  fT.nt.,  from  Ok.  UtplaySpoi, 
I'criandids } .  A  tyrauL  of  Corinth  from  about 
H.r.  (125  to  ')H:>.  He  was  a  son  and  successor  of 
the  tyrant  Cypselus.  Ue  was  energetic  as  a  war- 
rior, and  distinguished  as  a  patron  of  poetry  and 
music,  and  is  hy  some  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  He  was,  however, 
cruel  ami  dospolic.  He  is  said  to  liave  put  to 
death  his  wife,  Melis-sa,  while  his  son  l.ycophron 
was  sent  to  reside  at  Corcyra,  wliich  was  then 
under  Periander's  rule,  l^ter,  when  Periander, 
wishing  to  sec  his  son,  undertook  to  visit  Cor- 
cyra, till'  ('or<  y n  ans,  terrified  at  the  prosjus  t 
and  hopin;,'  to  avirt  the  visit,  put  Lycophron  to 
death.  r<  rianih  r,  as  tyrant,  had  under  hw 
away,  besides  Corinth,  also  Corcyra,  Ambraeia, 
Leueas,  and  Anaetorium.  Among  other  forma,  of 
literatun>  lie  is  said  to  have  cultivated  elegiac 
poetrj-  especially.  Psamnietichus,  son  of  Gordius, 
the  last  of  the  Cypselid  dynaaty,  aucoecded  him. 

PEKIANTH  (from  Gk.  Trtpt,  peri,  around  -f 
&v0ot,  anthox,  tluwcr).  A  general  name  of  the 
outer  leaves  of  a  llower.    Sec  Floweb. 

PSBXBLEM  (from  Gk.  irrpf/9Xi|/<a,  pertbUma, 
elonk).  The  endiryonic  region  in  stems  and  roots 
wliii  li  l)<  s  out-idf  of  the  pleronie  (q.v. )  and  de- 
velops into  the  cortex.  In  seed-plants  (s|)ernia- 
tophytes)  it  is  covered  by  the  dermatogen,  tho. 
emrbyonic  layer  which  develops  tbe  cpidannia; 
bat  in  fem-pmnts  (pteridophytes)  it  forma  the 
outside  of  the  stem  tip.    S-o  Stkm. 

PSB'IBOH'CA.  A  northern  tribuUr^  of  Lake 
Saint  John  (q.v.),  ^Canada,  over  400  miles  long. 

PEB'ICABDITIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  periear' 
d««m,  from  (ik.  wyitifihitr,  perikardion,  mem- 
brane around  the  heart,  neu.  sg.  of  nptKdpStot, 

prrihnrrlinf;,  surroundinji  Iho  heart,  from  xcpf, 
pfii,  around  +  KopSla,  l<inl\i\.  heart;  connected 
with  Lat.  cor,  Lith.  szirdis,  (X'hurch  Slav,  sridio', 
Goth.  hairtO,  OllG.  herza,  Gcr.  Bers,  AS.  hcortCt 
Kng.  heart,  and  probably  with  Skt,  hfdagtt,  Av. 
z»r»dttya,  heart,  or  with  Skt.  urnddhn,  Lat.  ere- 
dirr,  to  trust).  An  inllunimaliun  of  the  mem- 
hranous  »jic  invest iuL'  the  heart — the  pericartlinni. 
This  membrane  is  composed  of  two  layers,  a 
serous  one  closely  attached  to  the  substance  of 
tbe  heart  and  a  fibrous  layer  loosely  enveloping 
tbe  whole.  Tlie  surfaces  of  these  two  layers  are 
nnrnnillv  in  e'lnlaet  ami  •;(•(  rete  n  thin  serous 
fluid  which  acts  as  a  lubricant  and  prevents  irri- 
tation from  the  constant  movement  of  the  aur- 
faeen  upon  each  other.  The  intervening^  apace, 
which  exists  only  in  pathological  conditions,  is 
called  tlie  iH-ricardial  cavity.  In  eonnnon  with 
all  siTous  membranes  (q.v.),  the  pcrieardium  U 
subject  to  two  varieties  of  inflammation — the 
dry  or  plastic  form  and  that  characterised  by 
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effusion  of  fluM.  Iii  the  drv  variftv,  which  is 
most  commoa  aud  least  dangerous,  there  is  first 
a  dulling  of  the  aturfacee  involved,  due  to  a 
tihrinous  exudation;  constant  rubbing  mii'jhiMi-? 
these  fibrin-coated  surfaces;  the  plastic,  >.iicky 
jiiatirial  is  thiuwii  into  riil;:c>  or  'Irawii  out  into 
iilirwis,  and  presents  a  curiously  sliaggy  appear- 
ance— the  so-callwl  cvr  t  illitMnn  or  hairy  heart 
of  the  older  writers.  This  form  oi  pericarditis 
may  terminate  by  alieorption  of  the  fluid,  always 
leaving,  however,  an  adlusiuii  iM  iwccn  the  two 
layers;  or  the  process  may  m'u  uu  to  the  "moist' 
form — pericarditis  with  effusion.  Here  an  extra- 
vasation of  fluid  occurs  into  the  pericardial 
cavity  amounting  from  a  few  drams  to  two 
quarts.  This  fluid  is  at  first  serofibrinous  or 
heiiiurrhagic,  but  in  some  caf+es  becomes  rapidly 
purulent  When  the  amount  of  fluid  is  con- 
siderable tbe  heart's  action  is  mechanically  inter- 
fered with,  and  death  may  take  place  from  this 
eauBo  in  n  few  days. 

Pericarditis  may  aris^j  from  many  causes.  The 
primary  form,  unassociated  with  any  other  dis- 
ease, i*  comparatively  rnrr,  and  occurs  only  in 
children.  As  a  secondary  |uoceM,  it  is  a  eommon 
affection.  Rlicumntiaiu  is  responsible  for  more 
than  50  per  cf»nt.  of  the  cases;  septic  process^^-s  in 
other  part.s  of  tlichody  arc  frequent  causes;  tuber- 
culosis, gout,  Briglit's  diaeaae,  i<cur\7,  diabetes, 
and  the  eruptive  fevers  such  as  scarlatina  and 
ty))linid  mny  lie  complicate*!  by  it;  and,  lastly, 
it  may  take  ])lacc  by  extension  from  neighboring 
structures,  as  in  pleuropneumonia  or  septic  cndo- 
(»rditis,  or  it  may  result  from  a  wound. 

The  qrmptoms  of  pericarditis  are  pain  in  the 
situation  of  the  heart,  increa-^ed  by  a  full  inspira- 
tion, by  pressure  upon  or  between  the  ribs  in  the 
cardiuc  region,  and  (•specially  by  jucssure  up- 
ward n'xainst  the  diaphragm  by  thrusting  the 
flnprs  beneath  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs; 
palpitations;  a  dry  cough  and  hurried  respira- 
tion ;  discomfort  or  pain  on  lying  on  the  left  side; 
^  n^'l  !  •  irreat  anxiety  of  lountenance;  and 
Bouietimes  delirium.  The  puisc  usually  bests 
from  110  to  120  in  a  minute,  and  h  lometimea 
intermittent;  and  febrile  symptoms  are  always 
present.  Perieardittfl  is  a  dineflMe  which  occa- 
sionally runs  a  very  rapid  cour-e,  and  terminates 
fatally  in  forty-eipht  hours  or  l«^s.  In  ordinary 
cases,  however,  wnich  temnnate  in  apparent  re- 
covery, the  disease  |>enerally  lK>gin9  to  yield  in  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  excepting  that  adhesion 
remains,  the  cure  niijiears  to  l.e  eomplete  in  three 
wwks  or  less.  But  altlunigh  tli«\sc  patients  op- 
pnrt'ntlif  recover,  the  pericardial  adnesion  com- 
monly oerasions  other  structural  changes  of  the 
heart  sooner  or  later  to  develop  themselves,  and 
in  those  cases  that  the  physician  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sntisrqnently  watching,  it  is  obserA'ed 
tliat  fatal  di-ease  of  the  heart,  primarily  due  to 
the  pericanlitis,  almost  always  supervenes. 

Tn  this  disense  the  patient  nrast  be  kept  absO" 
lutely  cpiiet,  so  as  to  throw  as  little  work  upon 
the  heart  a<  possible.  The  diet  should  l>e  liyht, 
«lrv,  nntl  nutritions.  In  the  early  stap»s  nnd  in 
robust  pe<iple.  lecelies  ni.av  be  applied  over  the 
pericardial  area.  <tr  ice  umy  Ik*  used  to 

limit  effusion.  When  etTusion  has  taken  filaee  a 
blister  will  sometitnes  canao  it  to  be  at)sorlM'd. 
In  •tritnble  ca-'^  dinreti<»s  niay  hi-  f\\i-n  to  pro- 
mote the  action  of  the  kidneys,  and  mild  purga- 
tion will  lie  of  service.    Wlien  the  effusion  is  so 

ntensive  as  seriously  to  embarrass  the  heart's 


action  it  may  be  drawn  off  by  paracentesis.  If 
the  tluid  be  purulent,  however,  an  incision  mu^ 
be  made  into  the  sac,  through  the  ohest  wall, 

ai;i  1  Hi  I  ("ts  itv  dr.i '  r.cd. 

PEB'ICAB'DIUM  (Neo  Lat.,  from  iik.  irt/^ 
KapStov,  pcrikardion,  membrane  around  the 
heart).  A  conical  mendjraTToiis  snr.  containing 
the  heart  and  the  couinanu-ement  of  the  great 
vessels,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  iin  he->  frmii 
their  origiu.  It  is  placed  with  its  apex  upward 
behind  the  sternum,  and  to  its  left  side,  in  tbe 
interval  between  the  pleura- — the  serous  sacs  in 
which  the  lungs  are  inclosed;  while  its  Iwse 
attached  to  the  diaphra;_'ni.  It  i->  a  tibro  -,«  ri  us 
membrane,  consisting  of  an  external  fibrous  and 
an  internal  serous  layer.  Tbe  flbrooa  hqrcr  ia  a 
strong,  dense,  fibrous  membrane;  the  serous  lajpcr 
invests  the  heart,  and  is  then  reflected  on  the  in* 
ner  surface  of  the  fibrous  layer.  T.ike  all  M-n  us 
membranes,  it  is  a  closed  sac;  it^  inner  surface  is 
sniootb  ana  glistening,  and  secretes  a  thin  tluid 
which  serves  to  facilitate  tbe  natural  movements 
of  the  heart  It  is  inflammation  of  this  aerom 
sac  which  Constitutes  the  dlaease  known  as  peri- 
carditis,   bee  HcAJtr. 

PEBICABP  (from  Gk.  wtptwApntiop,  fertbar- 
pion,  pod,  from  ~fpi,  p^^,  around  +  nn^ef. 
karpos,  fruit).  The  transformed  wall  of  the 
ovary  in  the  fruit.  For  example,  a  pea  pod  Vith- 
out  the  jieas  is  the  pericarp.    See  I'BLrr. 

P£K  ICLE8  (Lat.,  from  (ik.  lUfHA/^.  Peri- 
kli^a  {  tiix'.  429).  The  greatest  statesman  of 
ancient  Greece.  His  father  was  Xanthippus.  vic- 
tor over  the  Persians  at  Mycale  in  B.C.  479.  Hi* 
mother  was  Agariste,  the  niece  of  Clisthencs,  the 
lawgiver.  He  received  a  careful  education  and  was 
cspe<  ially  influenced  by  liis  two  teaelu  rs,  Damon, 
a  famous  .sophist  and.  master  of  music,  and  th* 
philosopher  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenje,  to  whiwe 
teaching  he  undoubtedly  owed  the  independence 
of  thought  and  freedom  from  superstition  whUh 
raised  him  above  the  multitude.  Throughout 
his  life  Pericles  was  conspicuous  for  his  singular 
dignity  and  aUwfness.  He  avoided  convi villi 
gatherings  and  seldom  walked  abroad  among  his 
fellow-citizens.  But  his  eloquence,  sagacity,  up- 
rightness, and  patriotism  witu  r>  i  o^-n it i(  n  from 
a  large  part  of  the  Atheiaaus,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  \-ears  he  was  the  most  inflneotial  leadf'r 
in  Atliens.  When  he  entered  on  fmblic  life. 
Aristides  had  only  recently  died,  llicmistorles 
was  an  c^ile,  and  Tirnon  was  eni,'aL»i  d  in  fightinj; 
abraid.  rericles  from  the  tirst  attached  hini>*-lf 
to  the  democratic  party,  and  under  his  leader- 
ship the  complete  democratixation  of  Athens  was 
accomplished.  Hitherto  only  the  nobler  and 
richer  elements  in  the  State  had  ha>l  ai  >t-.  to 
llie  higher  offices,  but  under  his  tiireclkm  all 
offices  were  eventually  ojvned  to  the  entire  body 
of  citizens.  The  first  step  in  this  new  cours<>  ws» 
the  limitation  of  the  ftmctions  of  the  Areopagus, 
nt  that  time  the  chief  court  at  .Athens.  Thmujrh 
the  agency  of  his  associate  Ephialtes  in  the  ivar 
4(52-401  measures  were  passed  which  deprived  tHc 
Areopagus  of  all  its  important  political  powers 
To  it  were  left  jurisdiction  only  in  easra  of 
homicide,  tbe  care  of  the  sacnil  olive  trees  of 
Athena,  nnd  a  share  in  the  supervision  of  the 
land  sai-reil  to  the  l-llcusini.ui  di\iin!i.~  It* 
fonm  r  functions  puHs^nl  to  the  Athrnisin  Senat»> 
of  .'>00,  the  popular  assembly,  and  the  law  courts 
Pay  for  arcbona  was  introdnoed,  and  later  all 
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officials  received  a  salary  for  their  8er^•ice9. 
About  458  the  third  cIuns  of  citizens,  the  Zeii^i- 
tgf,  were  made  eli^'ible  to  the  archunship,  and  it 
cannot  have  In'tn  many  years  before  this  oiliee 
was  open  to  all,  even  the  lowest  citizens.  Fur- 
thermore, the  members  of  the  Senate  were  now 
chosen  absolutely  by  lot  from  the  entire  body 
of  Athenians.  Tlius  in  the  few  years  after  IVri- 
cl«s  became  prominent  most  important  constitu- 
tional clianges  were  carried  throuj{h  at  Alliens. 
The  opposition  of  Cimon  had  been  avoided  by  his 
ostracism.  Pericles's  foreijrn  |Hjlicy  seems  to 
have  been  based  on  a  desire  to  extend  the  jMiwer 
and  intluence  of  Athens  as  witU'ly  as  possible 
over  the  (.Jreek  States,  and  he  confidently  hoped 
to  consummate  an  Hellenic  I^eafjue  which  should 
embrace  all  Greek  States.  His  attempt  to  hold  a 
con|,'ress  for  this  latter  puriHfse  in  44iS  was  un- 
fortunately defeated. 

The  Athenians,  elated  by  their  victories  over 
the  Persians  and  firinl  by  the  splendid  empire  es- 
tablished under  the  name  of  the  Confederacy  of 
Delos,  were  eager  for  foreign  conquest.  As  their 
naval  empire  grew,  and  their  truile  inereasi-d, 
they  came  into  rivalry  with  Corinth  and  .Kgina. 
In  400  they  had  seized  Megara.  which  le<l  to  war 
with  the  Spartans,  and  during  the  next  foui- 
years  Athens  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of 
Corinthians  and  Spartans,  and  in  4r>»-4;>0  n'- 
ducctl  .l^igina,  which  was  ma»le  a  tribulurj'  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  Athens  had 
seized  Xaui»actus  also,  which  gave  her  a  naval 
station  by  which  she  could  command  the  Corin- 
thian (Julf.  She  also  extended  her  conquest  to 
the  north,  and  by  the  battle  of  (Euophyta  (457) 
gained  the  greater  part  of  Boeotia,  only  to  lose 
it  again  ten  years  later  by  the  battle  of  Coronea. 
The  war  with  Persia  had  t^ntiiuied  in  the  Esist 
tmder  the  direction  of  Cimon.  who  had  b»'en  re- 
calK>d  at  Pericles's  suggestion.  After  Cimon's 
death  in  441),  Pericles  seems  to  have  thwight  the 
struggle  against  Persia  too  s«'vere  a  tax  on 
Athens  if  she  was  to  continue  her  efforts  against 
her  rivals  in  (Jreece.  and  so  in  44S  a  f>eacc  was 
concluded  with  the  Persians.  Athens  was  now 
free  to  attend  to  her  cares  at  home.  She  had 
gradually  extended  her  territory  so  that,  aside 
from  her  allies  on  the  mainlanil,  she  embraced, 
under  the  Confederacv  of  I)i>los,  as  equal  or 
subject  allies,  nearly  all  the  larger  islands  of  the 
.£gean,  and  she  furthermore  possessed  impor- 
tant cities  in  the  north  and  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonese.  In  44rt-44ii  a  thirty  years'  peace  was 
conchuled  between  Athens  and  her  allies  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies 
on  the  other.  Tliere  was,  however,  strong  opposi- 
tion to  Pericles's  i>olicy.  The  party  ojiixistnl  to 
him  was  led  by  Thucvdides.  whose  ostracism  in 
444  left  Pericles  the  undisputed  leader.  He  ap- 
parently had  the  power  to  persuade  the  people 
to  do  whatever  he  thought  good,  and  for  fifteen 
years  after  his  opponent's  ostracism  he  was  an- 
nually elected  to  the  office  of  general.  I'nder  his 
direction  Athens  ha<l  l)een  made  supreme  within 
her  naval  empire,  and  his  juirfMise  was  to  ag- 
grandize .Athens  even  at  the  expense  of  her  sub- 
ject States.  With  the  great  wealth  which  came 
to  her  treasury  Pericles  reston'd  the  temples  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians  and  ere<"fed  new  monu- 
ments which  made  Athens  the  most  magnificent 
city  of  the  ancient  world.  Most  prominent  an»i»np 
these  monuments  were  the  bn»nze  statue  of 
Athena  Promachos,  which  was  erected  aliout  448 


at  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis,  and  a  new  tem- 
ple to  Athena  Polias.  The  Parthenon  was  also 
built  on  an  enlarged  and  more  magniticeut  scale 
and  was  completed  about  438.  At  the  west  en- 
trance to  the  Acropolis  a  new  propyla*a  was 
erected  and  near  it  the  Temple  of  Athena  Xike. 
The  city  was  also  adorned  with  many  otlier  tem- 
ples and  monuments.  In  the  jK-riod  of  Perii-les's 
hnulership  Athens  became  a  great  centre  of  litera- 
ture as  well  as  of  the  fine  arts,  and  philosophy 
was  also  transplanted  from  Ionia  and  Italy  to  the 
soil  of  Athens,  which  was  destined  to  be  its  home 
for  a  thousand  years.  Pericles  was  n«)t  only  a 
great  political  leader,  but  was  also  able  in  the 
field,  as  was  shown  by  his  successful  reduction  of 
the  n'volt  of  Samos  in  439. 

Athens's  prominence  at  length  made  her  an  ob- 
ject of  jealousy.  In  433  she  formed  an  alliance 
with  Corcyra,  a  recalcitrant  colony  of  Corinth, 
and  in  the  winter  of  432-431  the  Peloponnesians 
under  the  leadership  of  Sparta  decided  on  war 
against  Athens.  Pericles  summoned  the  country 
residents  of  Attica  within  the  walls  of  Athens, 
and  allowed  the  Pelyponnesian  army  to  harry  the 
country  at  will  during  the  summers  of  431  and 
430.  In  the  latter  year  the  plague  broke  out  in 
the  city  and  caused  many  deaths  and  great  de- 
jection. Pericles  was  deposed  from  his  office, 
tried,  and  fined,  but  soon  reinstated  through  a 
revulsion  of  fwling.  In  the  following  year  he 
died  after  a  lingering  sickness.  WTiile  Pericles 
undotibtedly  contributed  greatly  to  Athenian 
brilliancy,  his  imperialistic  schemes  made  the 
Peloponnesian  War  inevitable.  (See  Abpasia. ) 
Consult  the  histories  of  (Jri-ece  by  Grote,  Abbott, 
Holm,  Husolt,  and  Meyer;  Filleul,  Histoire  du 
sucle  dc  I'McUs  ( I'aris,  1873);  A.  Schmidt. 
Dan  I'erikhisrhe  Zvitalttr  (Jena,  1877-79)  ;  and 
Evelvn  Ablwtt,  Pcriclvs  and  the  Golden  Age  of 
Athena  (New  York,  I89I). 

PERICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRE.  A  play 
remodeled  by  Shakespeare,  probably  from  one 
by  George  Wilkins  and  Rowley  about  1007,  when 
it  was  produce<l  and  printed  in  1009,  hut  not  in 
the  folio  of  1023.  The  earliest  form  of  the  story 
is  Greek  in  the  sixth  century.  t!ower  introduced 
it  as  "Apollonius  of  Tyre"  in  the  Confesaio 
Amantia  (1332).  Shakespeare's  part  is  evidently 
acts  iii.,  v..  and  jmrtly  iv. 

PERICYCLE  (from  Gk.  nepi/cvKAof,  perikyk- 
los,  all  around,  spherical,  from  wrp/,  peri,  around, 
kAk/.o^,  ki/kloa,  circle).  A  sheath  of  cells  in 
plants  forming  the  outer  layer  of  the  plerome 
(q.v. ).  It  is  usually  continuous,  but  is  some- 
times interrupted  by  projections  of  vascular  tis- 
sue, and  in  a  few  cases  is  altogether  lacking.  The 
term  'i)ericambium'  was  formerly  used  to  desig- 
nate it. 

PERIDIN1TJM.    See  Red  Water. 

PERIDOT  (  Fr.  peridot,  of  unknown  etymol- 
ogy). A  variety  of  chrysolite  used  as  a  gem. 
It  is  usually  of  an  olive,  pistachio,  or  leek-green 
color.  It  is  found  in  abundance  and  of  good 
quality  in  the  form  of  small,  olive-green,  pitted 
grains  or  pebbles.  esjK'rially  in  the  sands  of 
Ari/oiui  and  New  Mexieo.  where  they  are  called 
locally  '.Fob's  tears.'  The  best  quality  for  gems 
comes  from  the  Ix-vant. 

PERIDOTITE.  An  igneous  rook  of  ultra- 
bii^ic  coiiipiisition.  ess<.ntially  free  from  quartz 
and  fchUpar.  but  consisting  mainly  of  olivine  and 
of  one  or  more  of  the  following  minerals:  augite, 
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hyperstbene,  hornblende,  magnetite,  and  rarely 
biotitfl.  Tbe  peridotite»  are  sometinies  known 
M  the  magncsian  rocks  (see  also  Pbbknitb)  .  and 

iiH  tl«>y  lire  poorest  in  silica  and  richest  in  majz- 
msiu  of  any  terreatrial  rocks,  they  furai  u  lou- 
noctin^'  link  with  celestial  (meteoritic)  bodies. 
From  the  family  of  Uie  pyroxeuiteii  peridotilrai 
differ  chiefly  by  containing  olivine.  Caually  of 
amall  extent,  they  occur  as  more  basic  masses 
within  areas  of  gabbro  (q.v.)  and  norite. 
The  average  conip<>^<iliun  of  iH'iidotitc  is:  silica, 
41  per  cent. ;  alumina,  4  per  ceut.;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  6  per  cent.;  protOiUd«  of  iron,  6  per  cent.; 
oxide  of  lime,  0  per  cent. ;  magnesia,  30  per 
cent,;  oxides  of  the  alkalies,  1  per  cent.;  water, 
0  per  cent.  By  processes  of  wcalliering,  of  whifli 
evidence  is  rarely  lacking  in  specimens,  p(>rido- 
tites  take  up  water  and  form  serpentine  (q.v.)» 
ao  valuable  as  a  building'  and  ornamental  stone. 

Pi:RIEB,  lA'r^k',  CA81MIB  (1777-1832).  A 
French  statesman,  born  at  CJrenoble.  Department 
of  Is^re,  October  21,  1777.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Coll«ye  of  the  Oratory  at  Lyons,  and  served  in 
til.  of  Italy  during  the  campaigns  of  1798- 

1800.  Keturning  to  Paris,  he  helpeil  his  father 
and  brother  to  found  a  banking  houiie,  whic  h  soon 
had  a  large  and  prosperous  business.  In  1817, 
as  the  result  of  an  attack  on  the  financial  policy 
of  the  (Jove  I  HUM  rit.  Casijuir  Pi-rit-r  \^as  flioscn  as 
one  of  the  JX'j)Utu's  from  Paris,  and  being  repfat- 
edly  reflected,  he  Uvcaww  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  under  Charles  X.  In  1828 
he  was  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Pinanee  under 
Marlignnc.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  noiirbun 
monarchy,  by  the  Revolution  of  July.  18.10,  IVrier 
became  a  member  of  the  new  Government  attd 
aeted  as  Prime  Minister  to  luiouia  Philipi)e  from 
March  13,  1831,  until  his  death,  )lay  1(>, 
1832.  During  his  tenure  of  office  he  repressed 
KepubltcHQ  outbreaks  at  Paris  and  at  Lyons,  and 
the  Legitimist  movement  in  the  South.  He  also 
directed  the  foreign  policy  of  France  against 
Austria  with  sagacity  and  ability,  and  sustained 
mini-terial  re-,pnnsiliility  against  the  King  and 
in  the  L'hauiber  of  Deputies.  In  his  efforts  to 
control  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1832  he  became 
infected  with  the  disease  and  his  already  broken 
oonstitntion  rapidly  suctnnnbed.  The  most  promi- 
nent disfiplo  of  hi-^  cnn«(itut ionnl  policy  of  juiir- 
milit'u  was  (Juizot,  who  has  given  a  pieture  of  his 
predecessor  in  his  i/«*»ioirr,«;.  IVrier's  son,  Anguate» 
adoptiHl  the  name  of  Casimir  IN  rier  u|.v. ). 

P^BIEBS,  p&'ry&^,  .Iea.n  Bo.nave.xtvbe  des 
(c.l60(M4).  A  French  poet  and  philosopher, 
bom  at  Amay-le-Duc»  Bourgngne.  Uis  known 
literary  work  began  in  1K34  with  collaboration 

in  the  first  French  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
two  years  afterwards  he  assisted  Dolet  in  his 
Commentaries  l"  langue  tatine.  He  entered 
into  the  service  of  Marguerite.  Queen  of  Navarre 
(1536).  but  in  the  following  year  fell  out  of  fa- 
vor with  her  on  the  puldiciti'ni  of  his  Ctimhahim 
Mundi.  a  colhn  tion  ot  alleg«»rieal  dialogues,  where- 
in man's  philosophy  and  religion  are  ridiculed. 
The  book,  denounced  by  Catholic  and  Protestant 
alike,  was  publicly  bttmed.  its  author  ostmcised. 
and  it  is  supposed  th.nt  he  committed  suicide. 
His  friends  publishe<l  U.'uvrrs  (iiirrsm  (].'>44K 
and  the  \outfllf/>  rfi-r/^ntinnK  (t  joiimx  ilni^ 
(iri58).  A  later  edition  of  hin  works  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  (1806)  and  a  special  one  of  the 
CymbaJtim  in  1874. 


PEBIOEE  (from  Gk.  nr/H,  pm.  around  + 
}y.  g4,  earth).  That  point  in  the  moon's  orbit 
which  b  nearest  to  the  earth.  The  opposite  paint 

is  the  apogee  (q.v. ).    Si^c  Moo.\. 

PBBIQO&Dy  p4'r6'gOr'.  A  fomwr  county  of 
Pranocf,  forming  a  part  of  the  Province  ef 

tiuienne  (q.v.).  and  now  inclutled  wit^dn  tlx 
Department  of  Dordogne.  It  was  divided  nuo 
I'pper  and  Lower  l'«  rigord,  ami  the  principal 
town  was  P^rigueux.  it  was  the  land  of  the 
ancient  Petrocorii ;  was  overrun  by  the  Frank*  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  with  the 
rest  of  CJuienne  came  into  the  jms^ession  of  Kiig 
land  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  II.  aiul  KU  imr 
of  Aquitaine.  In  14.*)4  it  wa«  acquired  by  the 
House  of  Albret,  and  up<m  'the  aeoesnoo  of  flenij 
IV  in  I  ""^'i  wAn  united  tu  France. 

FEBIQUETTX,  pft'rd  ge'.  The  capital  of  the 
Departnient  of  Dordogne.  France,  on  the  Isle,  4S 
miles  soutlteast  of  Angoulf-na?  (Map:  France 
(Id).  It  consists  of  the  ancient  city  of  P^ri- 
gueux,  along  the  river  hank — gloomy  of  a-j.rt. 
with  narrow  strci>ts,  but  large  and  solidly  built 
houses — and  the  Ihiv  Saint  Front  on  tismg 
ground,  which  until  1240  was  n  aeparale  town. 
In  the  old  town  there  are  many  curious  remsMii 
of  m.-dia'val  architectur?'.  The  rnni|Mr!-  Iiive 
Ixfn  demolished  and  reulacfd  by  botileirards. 
The  Cathedral  of  Saint  I'ront.  dating  from  the 
eleventh  oentuiy*  *  mnjestic  edifice  of  i^yzantine 
design  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  largely  re- 
buili  since  18,53.  resembles  Saint  ^fark'-  :>t 
Venice.  Other  interesting  features  ore  the  old 
cathedral  of  Saint  Etienne.  the  remains  of  • 
sixth-centuiy  basilica,  and  the  ruins  of  Ronan 
origin  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  of  ancient  altos' 
ducts,  baths,  temples,  and  the  n-m.irkal-le  Tour 
(le  Vcaovc.  Tlie  eily  hun  a  iiuLM-utu  uf  antiqui- 
ties, a  librarj*  with  o\cr  30.000  volumes,  and  a 
handsome  seminary.  Ijuarries  of  building  »taat 
are  worked  In  the  vieinity,  and  many  hands  aie 
cmplnyed  in  rutting  and  poli>hjng  marble.  Ps* 
per.  Woolen  elotlis,  silk,  eutiery,  tools,  and  tO- 
lijicco  aie  mamifaet  ureii  and  there  is  a  trode  in 
wine,  grain,  swine,  and  o.xen.  The  celebrated 
ptit^n  ae  Pirigucxtx.  made  of  partridges  and  truf- 
fles, are  largolv  made  and  exported.  Population, 
in  1891,  31,4.30;  in  1901.  31.07fl.  Pl^rigiiMix.  the 
Vcsuna  and  capital  of  the  Petrocorii.  n)entionfil 
by  Ctesar,  was  a  eity  of  much  importance  in  sn- 
cient  times.  SeePfenooan. 

PEBIGYNT,  [.-  r  li'l  ni  i  from  (Jk.  wtpl.  }"  ri, 
around  +  ivri>,  gyn^,  woman,  pistil).  .\  con- 
dition in  flowers  in  which  the  sep  iU.  ]« tats,  and 
stamens  are  borne  upon  the  margin  of  a  cup-like 
outgrowth  around  the  pistil,  as  is  well  ^Iiown 
in  the  i1o\\<t  of  tlie  rommon  ilierry.  PeriL:Mi 
(lowers  are  specially  characteristic  of  certain 
genera  of  the  rose  family.  See  FlAwn. 

PERIHE'LION  (Xeo-ljif  .  fr.  m  Ok  Ttd. 
jtrri,  around  -f  hflios.  *un).    That  point 

in  its  orbit  at  which  a  planet  is  nearest  the  *un- 
Thc  point  of  the  orbit  opposite  to  it  i«  called  the 
aphelion  (q.v.).  The  position  of  the  perihHkSi. 
i.e.  its  km^jitude  east  or  west  (d  tin  \,rTid 
equinox,  is  one  of  the  seven  elements  of  a  planet's 
orbit.    See  EUEVlsrrs;  Obut. 

PERIM,  iMi  r."m'.  An  i-laiid  !!i  tlie  \r.il.i^n 
S«a  altout  2  miles  from  the  southwestern  co*»t 
of  Aral>ia.  in  the  Strait  of  liab-^l-Mandeh  (Map: 
Asia,  D  7).  Ana,  about  7  square  mika.  It  i* 
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under  British  control  and  has  a  small  garrison 
and  a  lighthouse. 

PEBIlfETEB  (Uit.  ptrimclros,  from  i'.k. 
wtplfLtrpot,  circumference,  from  irtp{,  ptri, 
around -f-  fUrpow,  nit/run,  measure) .  The  length 
of  tlie  boundary  of  a  plane  figure.  Sec  IsufEKi- 
METItlC  FlUL'KICM. 

PEBIN.£T7](  (Xeo  Lai.,  from  ImI.  pcrinaott, 
pcriiuon,  froni  Gk.  wtplfoiof,  prrinaion,  wtplitop, 
perincon,  rtpip6t  ptrinos,  perinu*um).  The  part 
of  the  human  uody  which  f<u-ms  tlie  tlo(»r  of 
the  true  ]K-Ivi8  is  by  anatomists  dividetl  into 
two  portions.  Of  these,  the  anterior  one,  sit- 
uated in  front  of  the  anus,  is  called  the  Irne 
pcriturum,  or  urethral  (or,  in  the  female,  tlie 
vaginal)  portion  of  the  perimrum;  the  posterior 
portion,  wliich  contains  the  anus  or  termination 
of  the  rectum,  is  called  the  rectal  or  anal  portion 
of  the  perinn'um.  The  anterior  portion,  or  true 
perimrum,  is  triangular  in  form,  the  ajM>x  being 
m  front ;  the  sides,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
are  formed  by  the  rami  of  the  puU>s  and  ischium, 
and  the  base  by  an  imaginary  line  joining  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischium,  and  passing  about 
half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus.  Throu<?h  this 
8pacx-  the  urethra  pasx-s  tlirough  a  layer  olstrtmg 
faiiciu — the  dei'p  |ierinu-al  fascia — to  communi- 
cate with  the  bladder,  and  in  this  space  the  ojien- 
ing  ia  made  in  the  o|)eration  of  lithotomy. 

In  the  female  the  space  usually  referred  to  as 
the  perina'um  lies  Ix-tween  the  vagina  in  fnmt 
and  the  anal  orifice  behind.  Its  most  important 
constituent  is  the  anterior  portion  of  the  levator 
ani  muscle.  The  perina'um,  including  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  this  musele  and  sometimes  also 
the  sphincter  ani  muscle,  is  often  torn  during 
parturition,  and  requires  suturing  fur  its  repair. 

FEBIOD  (Lat.  prriodus,  from  Gk.  weploioi, 
a  going  round,  circumference,  circtiit.  cycle,  sen- 
tence, jieriod,  from  wtpl,  prri,  around  +  Min, 
hodoa,  road).  A  term  used  in  chronologj-  in  the 
same  sense  as  cycle,  to  denote  an  interval  of 
time  after  which  the  astronomical  phenomena 
to  which  it  refers  recur  in  the  same  order.  It  is 
also  employed  to  signify  a  cycle  of  cycles. 

The  Chaldeans  invente<l  the  Chaldaic  period  or 
Haros,  from  observing  that,  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  the  moon  round  the  earth, 
lier  eclipses  rct-urred  in  the  same  order  and  of  t)ie 
fuime  magnitmle.  This  jjeriod  consists  of  22.*? 
lunations,  or  (».185..32  days,  and  corres|K)nds  al- 
most exactly  to  19  'eclipse  years.'  The  eclipse 
year  is  the  time  required  for  the  sun.  in  his 
apparent  motion  among  the  stars,  to  complete  a 
circuit  from  one  of  the  nodes  (q.v. )  of  the  lunar 
orbit  back  again  to  the  same  node.  On  acc<nint 
of  the  motion  of  the  lunar  nmles.  the  eclipse  year 
contains  only  .14(1.02  days,  and  19  such  years 
ctmtain  fl.'iS.i.Tfi  days.  The  error  of  the  Sams 
is  thus  only  0.40  day  (about  11  hours  in  22."^ 
lunations,  or  19  eclipse  years. 

Various  important  periods  or  cycles  are  used 
in  the  calendar  (q.v.)  for  predicting  the  dates 
of  new  an<l  full  moon.  These  phases  re<>ur  on 
the  same  dates  every  nineteen  years  (except  that 
leap  years  may  change  the  dates  one  day),  which 
fact  was  discovered  by  Meton.  an  .\thenian,  who 
invented  (b.c.  4.12)  a  lunar  period  of  0040  davs, 
or  19  years,  callwl  the  iletonic  cyrlr  (q.v.).  a'lso 
the  lunar  ri/c!f.  The  cnlippir  period  »'onsists  of 
76  years,  or  four  Metonic  periods,  and  is  thus 
able  to  take  account  of  leap  years.    The  perio<l 


of  the  heliacal  or  aolar  cycle,  after  which  the 
same  day  of  the  month  falls  upon  the  same  day 
of  the  week,  consists  of  28  .lulian  years  of  305  V4 
days  each.  If  the  year  luid  regularly  coiisistiHl 
of  305  days,  that  is,  one  day  more  than  an  exact 
number  of  weeks,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  the  days  of  the  month  and  week 
would  again  correspond;  but  the  intrinluction  of 
an  intercalary  day  into  every  fourth  year  causes 
this  coincidence  to  rwur  at  irregular  periods. 
(To  ase«'rtain  when  the  same  days  of  the  week  and 
month  will  recur  in  the  Gregorian  calendar,  see 
Calendab,  section  on  I'er/Hlual  Cahntlar.)  The 
Julian  perifxl  is  a  cycle  of  cycles,  and  consists  of 
7980  (28  19-15)  years,  after  the  lapse  of  which 
the  solar  cycle,  lunar  cycle,  and  the  indiction 
( q.v. )  commence  together.  The  time  of  its  com- 
nu-n<t'nient  was  arrange<l  so  that  it  will  expire 
at  the  same  time  as  tlie  other  three  periods  from 
which  it  is  derived.  The  year  B.c.  4713  is  taken 
as  the  first  year  of  the  period,  consequently  A.D. 
1  is  the  47i4th  year  of  it.  (See  Curo.noukjv; 
Calkmiar;  Cycle.)  Astronomers  also  use  the 
term  periotl  to  designate  the  quantity  of  time  re- 
quired by  a  planet  or  other  celestial  body  to 
complete  a  revolution  in  its  orbit.  (See  Ele- 
ments.) In  this  sense  there  may  l>e  different 
I>eri<Ml3  for  the  same  iMxly,  according  to  the  point 
selected  as  the  iM'ginning  and  end  of  the  periodic 
orbital  motion.  The  location  of  the  position 
from  which  the  motion  is  supposed  to  be  viewed 
may  also  change  (he  period  materially. 

PERIODICAL.  In  a  wide  sense,  a  publication 
issued,  at  more  or  less  regular  iiiter>'als,  in  suc- 
cessive numbers,  which  are  not  related  to  one 
another  as  volumes  or  parts  of  a  single  book  or 
series  of  books.  The  wtird,  however,  is  common- 
ly employed — and  is  here  considered — in  a  nar- 
rower sense  which  excludes  On  the  one  hand 
newspapers  (see  Newspapeh),  or  periodical  sum- 
maries of  current,  and  esjK'cially  of  political, 
events,  and  on  the  other  such  peritnlical  publica- 
tions as  the  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
vear-lMtoks,  almanacs,  and  so  on.  Even  within 
these  limits  the  term  includes  a  great  variety  of 
publications  which  differ  so  much  in  object  and 
character  that  concise  description  of  them  is  im- 
]K)ssil)le;  but  it  may  be  said  of  them  in  general 
that  they  are  designed  to  furnish  either  informa- 
tion about  matters  of  more  than  ephemeral  inter- 
est, or  entertainment,  or  Iwth.  They  deal  either 
with  a  single  subject — such  as  literature,  or  a 
particular  science  or  industry — or  with  a  group 
of  allietl  sulijects,  or  with  material  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  character.  The  most  important 
KjH'<'iaI  groups  of  them  are  rpt  icir*,  or  |>eriodicals 
devoted  esi)ecially  to  the  criticism  of  )>ooks,  and 
mnfjiizinvfi,  which  are  d«*signed  to  furnish  miscel- 
laneous and  entertaining  reading.  In  the  most 
popular  of  the  latter  class  fiction  forms  an  im- 
portant jiart  of  the  contents,  and  pictorial  illus- 
trations, often  of  fine  artistic  quality,  are  fre- 
quently employed. 

Early  Forms.  The  i)eriodical,  as  thus  defined, 
originated  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  critical  literary  journal. 
The  first  example  of  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  the  bmgest  live<l,  for  its  publication 
has  continued,  though  with  many  intemiptions, 
until  the  present  day — namely  the  Journal  de» 
Savonls.  Tlie  idea  which  it  emlxxlied  was  con- 
ceivcil  about  1663  by  the  historian  M<^zeray,  who 
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proposeil  to  ("staMish  a  weekly  joiinml  in  which 
tthoulJ  bv  "iiiiulf  known  what  \^;ls  liaiijicning  in 
the  republic  of  lelters."  His  jiinjc<t  came  to 
nothing;  but  iu  ltM{4  Deni»  de  ballo,  iSieur  <le  Ia 
Cottdraye,  under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  HMouville, 
obtained  the  privilrpo  of  is^uin^  a  periodical  of 
this  kind,  and  the  iirnt  number  of  the  Journal  doi 
.SVraw/»  appeared  on  January  5,  1CG5.  li*  plan 
included  reviews  of  new  books,  reports  of  scien* 
tiflo  disooveries,  obitiuiry  noHces,  and  general 
information  of  inti-r(-st  to  the  learned  worltl. 
^nUo  a.s^ociat.  d  with  liiiu&i'll  a  number  of  svhoJ- 
ni  ,  aiming  them  the  Abb^  Gallois,  who  succeeded 
him  as  editor.  The  freedom  or — it  appeared 
to  an  age  not  aecfostomed  to  the  waya  of  the  re- 
viewer, arrogance — with  wliirb  the  new  journal 
criticised  both  books  and  (wluit  was  niore  seri- 
ous) I'tclcsia-iliral  alVairs  |>roni|itl_\  l)iiiu^lil  it 
into  trouble,  and  after  the  appoHrunee  ot  tlie  thir- 
teenth number  it  was  suppressed.  CoUiert, 
however,  who  recoj|»nized  its  value,  deei<ied  to 
reestablish  it,  and  on  Sallo's  refusal  to  con- 
hoiit  to  tile  ilcmaiuU'il  aliiid;,'iiu'iit  of  liis  f iiTiioiii, 
plai  rd  it  ( ItStiG)  in  the  hands  (\f  tlx-  AbU> 
iois,  who  conducted  it  negligent ly.  issued  it  very 
irrogularl}'  and  practically  abandoned  it  in 
1674.  In  1673  publication  was  resumed  under 
the  editorship  of  the  AMk'  ilc  )a  Koque,  who  was 
succeeded  iu  1<*87  by  L.  Cousin.  In  1701  it 
passed  under  the  editorial  control  of  a  commis- 
sion of  literary  men  and  was  conducted  in  this 
way  until  1723.  After  a  year  of  suspended  ani- 
iiiatiiin  it  was  n  issvu  d  under  the  nus|)ices  of  the 
AbU;  Bignon  and  the  Abb^  Desfontnines.  An- 
other interruption  of  publication  was  caused  by 
the  Revolution  in  1792,  and  an  attempt  to  revive 
it  in  1796  was  a  failure.  It  was  flnnlly  reif^tab- 
lished  (April  15,  1810)  under  the  Restoration  niul 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  comnjisaion 
representing  the  different  dasses  of  tiie  Institute. 
Seven  years  after  the  appearanee  of  the  Journal 
d€»  Sariantt  was  founded  the  seeond  French  litcra* 
ry  prticxlir-al,  the  M'ntiK  ('niinnl  of  .lean  l^n- 
n»"uu  de  \  17/',  which,  uiuU  r  a  varii  ly  of  titles,  con- 
tinued— with  interruptions — to  exist  until  1825; 
in  1717  it  received  the  name  of  Mercure  de 
France,  by  which  it  is  commonly  known.  In  ad- 
dition to  criticisni.  pottry.  and  other  literary 
material,  it  dealt  with  lopkii  of  the  most  diverge 
kinds,  including  current  news,  and  it  has, 
accordingly,  a  place  in  the  history  of  journalism. 
Amoufr  its  editors  were  Thomas  Comeille,  whom 
\'v/6  ;is«oriated  with  himself  in  lti!K>,  and  Mar- 
monttl.  In  the  siuiif  year  (1072)  with  the 
Mercure  Calant,  Claude  Blondcau  and  (Snbriel 
Gu6ret  began  the  first  legal  periodical,  the  Jour- 
nal du  Palais;  in  1679  appeared  the  Noutelles 
di'rotirrrtcfi  siir  tfiiitr.s  1r.<i  parties  dc  la  m^dtcine 
{'\  vols.)  of  Nitludas  de  l?legny— memoirs  pub- 
lislied  by  an  'aradeniy'  it  ulmsf  head  Blegny  had 
placed  iiinisflf — which  may  Im'  reganled  as  the 
first  medical  journal;  ami  in  IfiBO  was  issued 
by  the  Abb6  Jean-l'aul  de  la  Koque  the  first  pros- 
jMTtus  of  a  religiou*  periodical — the  Journal 
Ct  rl' 'iia  .!  <'jii- .  Til.'  puldicalion  of  llir  l  i-.t  naiiii  il 
was  forbidden,  and  iu  lOSK)  La  Koc)ue  bcpm  tlie 
M^0*re9  tvr  Vhi*toire  eefleitiif<ti'iui ,  of  ^hieh 
liowevcr.  only  one  volume  was  issued.  A  medical 
journal — l.rs  Joiirni  iiu.r  ili-  \l<'i1r<  inv,  etc. — which 
he  startiil  in  lO^l.'?  was  equally  unfortunate. 
Other  notable  periodimN  of  IVtnch  origin  (but 
printed  in  Holland)  dating  from  the  sevpnleenth 
wntuiy  are  the  XimvcUcs  de  la  rfpuhliqua  det 


Ivdrea,  founded  by  the  rcldiratod  Pierre  Bayle  in 
1684,  and  conducted  by  him  lor  three  years  (it 
survived  until  1718)  ;  the  Uiitoirc  dta  ouvra^$ 
dee  tavante  of  Henri  Basnage  de  Beaural,  begun 
in  1687  and  continued  until  the  middle  of  1709; 
ami  the  Hibliolhiijue  miirrr^f  I!r  i  t  /.vfon'^ur  < 
Jean  Ltelerc,  the  noted  critic,  which  was  is-r .  1 
in  108693. 

BBQiKniKOS  XX  Ekoulmo.  The  lost  quarter  o; 
the  same  oentoiy  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  111- 

crary  and  of  the  scientific  ju  i  l.  ili<  al  in  England 
also.  As  the  first  example  uf  tlic  former  is  com- 
monly reckoned  the  ilcrcuriua  Librarius ;  or  a 
Faithful  Account  of  AH  Books  and  Fampklcts, 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  April, 
1680.  It  was  announced  a  'catalogtie'  to  be 
published  "weekly,  or  one  in  fourteen  days  at 
least,"  and  it  was  in  fact  tiotliing  more;  it  con- 
tained advertisements,  or  paid  notices  of  new 
books,  and  ]>osscssed  nothing  of  the  litermry  char- 
acter. Of  greater  ini|>ortance  was  the  Wccklif 
ilemoriah  for  the  Ingenious,  issued  I681-?<3. 
which  olitaincd  juurli  of  its  matcri.il  froin  tlie 
Journal  dcs  tiaranta.  Between  Itis.)  and  IT'xt  ap- 
peared for  brief  {>eriods  several  hannd  putil i  -a- 
tions  of  the  periodical  type,  derive<l  chieJly  fr.  m 
Continental  sources.  Of  a  more  strictly  Kn;.'li^h 
cliarai'tiT  was  tlie  Athrninn  <l<):'ltf  i  later  i-.il!-  i 
tile  Athenian  Mvrvury) — a  kind  of  'Not.  s  and 
Queries' — published  weekly  from  -Man}).  l(W9-90, 
to  February,  16i>5-96,  by  the  bookseller  John  Dun- 
ton,  with  the  assistance  of  Richard  Sault  and 
otlicrs.  Tlie  f!<  ull<  iiian'ai  Jfiui  It'll,  or  lh<  Sft  rth- 
lif  iliscellnntf,  ui  ivter  Anthony  AlutU'ux.  a  fore- 
runner of  the  modern  literary  magazine,  WM 
isaued  1692-93  (2  vols.) ;  it  contained  Tetsee 
by  Prior,  Scdlcy,  Mrs.  Behn.  OMmiicon,  ll^''rf«7. 
ami  iitlicrs,  and  ni isodlanornis  |iro-.<'.  TTt-  11. <■ 
iut  ti  of  the  Work^  "j  till  J.' anil  d,  a  review  deal 
ing  mainly  with  Continental  i»oo|ci,  WM  lasotd 
from  1699  to  171^  Its  publication  waa  nsaased 
in  1737  and  was  continued  until  174S. 

Kablv  Ofrman  Pekiodiim  s.  Tn  (^Ii-nnany  ;^ 
beginning  was  made  in  lUtili  wiili  tliv  Ljiai*- 
liehe  ilo}ujtsnnicrredunf}en  of  Johann  Rist, 
which  was  followed  in  1670  b^  the  first  scientific 
annual,  the  J^isoelloiieei  Cw*o»a  Medit»-Pkpmiea 
of  the  AradcTrtia  T.fo]>oldina.  T'nl  tin'  mo^ 
celebialed  of  all  tfu'  pft  iudit-uls  whuh  dalt-  from 
this  iH-riod  is  the  first  (jcrman  litcrarj*  journal, 
the  Acta  Eruditorum  Lipsieneium  (written  in 
Latin),  founded  by  Prof.  Otto  Meneke  in  Leipciir. 
the  first  ntinihrr  of  wliifh  npp«'ared  in  IC'^l  It 
was  niodel«;d  attiT  tlm  Juinnnl  dea  Sarnuts  .iwa 
the  Italian  (liont'ilr  il>  '  l.i  tti  rnti  (see  below"), 
and  included  extracts  from  new  books,  reviews, 
and  independent  articles.  MeBcke  associated 
with  himself  in  this  work  many  of  the  m  st 
learned  men  of  the  time,  among  them  Leibnr./ 
SeckendorfT,  and  Thoni  i-ius,  and  th«  J  *  ^ 
became  the  supreme  critical  authority  tn 
German  literature.  On  Xlencke's  death  in  1707 
he  was  «uccee<led  in  the  editorship  by  his  son.  .1 
B.  Meneke;  and  in  1732  his  grandson.  F.  O. 
Mi  iirkf.  Ix  L'an  a  ni-w  si  i  it's  undt  r  thf  litli  V.  r  i 
Acta  Krudttorum.  The  .4cfo  came  to  an  end  in 
17S2.  w  hen  the  belated  volume  for  1776  appeared. 
Outside  of  the  countries  above  mentionMl.  Italy 
alone  has  possessed  learned  periodicals  dating 
from  this  fH-riod — the  Civmalr  «/«  '  I.i  t;-r  :ii  of 
Francesco  N'a/zari,  foimdi'd  in  U»<i8  and  pub- 
lishi'd  until  K170.  another  with  a  similar  title 
issued  from  1686  to  1607  by  Baochiai  aad  Bo- 
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berUt  and  ihr  mhUotvca  volanie  of  Ciiwlli  and 
fittteuaini  (1670-1718  and  1733-47). 

Houmr  Butish  Pebiodicals.    From  the  be- 

finninf,'  of  the  oi^'iitwntli  oentury  new  periodicals 
ave  a|ip«areU  iu  ihe^  and  in  other  countries  in 
ever  increasing  numbers  and  diversity.  In  Eng- 
land, Daniel  Defoe  b^pn.  in  1704  A  Review  of 
the  Affair*  of  Prmiee  amd  of  AU  Bvropet  a*  Jn- 
fluenced  hy  Thai  ynfion,  issued  at  first  weekly, 
then  twice,  aud  later  thrice  a  week.  It  came  to 
an  end,  in  its  original  form,  in  1712,  but  was 
earried  on  in  a  new  series,  called  simply  The 
Review,  until  June,  1713.  One  feature  of  this 
review  the  contributions  of  nn  imaginary  'Scan- 
dal Clnb' — doubtless  8Ugget»led  the  periodical  es- 
say which  became  ini{K)rtant  in  the  history'  uf 
English  literatute.  Of  these  essay-periodicals 
the  most  noted  are  The  Toiler  { 170t-10-ll )  writ- 
ten chiefly  by  Steele  nnd  Addison ;  The  Spectator 
( 17101  l"l4)  of  Addison.  Steele.  Budpell,  and 
others;  The  lidmbhr  (17.')Or)2)  of  Dr.  .lohnson. 
A  French  Protestant  refugee,  Michael  de  la 
Rodie,  a  frfcod  of  Bayle,  started  in  1710  the 
Memoirs  of  LUeraturr,  a  review,  independent  of 
foreign  sources  for  it.s  material,  though  modeled 
after  French  works  of  the  kind,  which  he  issued 
until  the  end  of  1714.  In  1725  he  began  another 
review,  the  Ulew  Memoirs  of  Literature,  which 
lived  for  two  yeara^  and  in  1730  A  Literary  Jour- 
nal, a  continuation  of  the  Memoir*  of  Literature, 
which  Ciuii*  to  end  in  alwut  Imlf  that  time. 
A  classical  periodical,  eulitltHi  Btbliothecu  lAtern- 
ria.  Being  a  Collection  of  Inscriptions,  Medals, 
Dieaertationef  flto.*  was  brought  out  in  1722  bv 
Samuel  3Ah  and  ran  tbrougfi  ten  numbers,  end- 
ing  in  1724.  I  i  Roche's  work  was  taken  up  by 
Andrew  Reid,  who  issue<!  (17.i.S-36)  Thv  I'retttml 
State  of  the  Kepublich-  of  1. titers,  a  review  of 
eonsiderable  merit;  and  by  Archibald  Bower« 
whose  fftstorja  JMerena  appeared  monthly 
(1730  :?n.  At  thlH  time  (.Tanuarj*.  1730  :?1) 
was  published  the  Urtit  aud  one  of  the  uiot>t  fa- 
n)ous  of  English  magazines,  the  (Icntlemah's 
Uagomne,  eir  Trader^  Menthlg  iHteUigenen" 
.  .  .  by  Sylvaniu  Urhan,  0mt,  founded  by 
the  printer  Edward  Cave.  His  original  plan, 
afterwards  much  widened,  was  that  of  a  oollec- 
tion  or  'magazine'  (the  first  use  of  the  word  in 
this  sense)  of  the  essays  and  news  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Lomion  papers:  the  title  was  in 
other  points  suggested  by  Mottcux'n  periodical 
mentioned  above.  The  magadne  met  with  great 
■access— due  cliietly  to  Cave'K  ener^ry  and  prac- 
tical (not  literary)  ability — its  circulation  ris- 
ing wHhin  a  few  years  to  over  ten  thousand 
copies.  In  it.  in  1732,  was  begun  the  publication 
of  Parliamentary  debates  (of  both  Hou.ses),  under 
the — neccH9ary---di9gui8e  of  "Reports  of  the  De- 
bates of  the  Senate  of  Lilliput:"  Johnson  was 
employed  during  several  years  in  writing  out 
(largely  from  his  own  imagination)  the  speeches 
reported.  His  asaociation  with  Care  and  the 
"Mnpizine  is  the  chief  title  of  both  to  fame. 
After  Cave's  death,  in  1754,  it  was  conducted  by 
his  brother-in-law.  and  later  by  John  Nichols 
and  his  son.  In  1868  it  became  a  marine  of 
light  Titeratare.  It  so«m  bad  numerous  miitaton 
HTi'l  rivals,  the  most  successful  of  which  was  the 
London  Magazine  (1732-81),  established  by  lead- 
ing London  publishers.  Among  the  most  im- 
piwtant  of  tl^  other  magannes  established  dur- 
the  elghtffttth  eentuir  are:  The  J9«o(«  tfa^o* 
«ine  (1739  ]<^r  from  tb*t  date  to  I8e6»  the 
Tot..  xm.-40. 


Edinburgh  Magazine)  ;  the  Ro^l  Ma^teineilJit^ 
71 )  ;  the  Oxford  Magazine  ( 1708-82)  ;  the  Eunh 
pean  Magazine  (1782-182(1)  ;  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine (  I7!H1-1843)  ;  and  liie  I'hilomphical  M'liia- 
zine  (1798 — ).  To  return  to  reviews:  tlie 
<ory  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned  found  a  suc- 
cessor in  A  lAterary  Journal  (Dublin,  1744-48), 
the  first  review  published  in  Ireland.  The  Mv- 
sriitn,  projected  by  tlie  poet  nnd  hookr^eller  Rob- 
ert Dodaley,  appeared  in  March,  174U,  and  was 
iMMd  fnrtBif^ly  until  September,  1747.  It 
was  aa  mwA  a  ma^zine  as  a  review,  comprising 
besides  notices  of  hooks,  essays,  mainly  upon 
historieal  and  social  tojiits,  by  writers  of  repute, 
including  S|X'Uce,  Warburton,  Horace  Walpole, 
Akenside,  and  Campbell.  From  this  time  on 
the  distinctive  diaracteristies  of  the  modem  lit- 
erary review  became  more  and  non  prondnent 
and  before  the  end  ol  the  oentttvy  WMW  firmty 
ei^tablibhed. 

A  notable  advance  in  this  direct  ion  was  made 
in  the  Monthly  Jtevieir,  founde<l  by  Ralph  Grif- 
fiths (1749)  and  conducted  by  him  until  his 
death  in  1803.  It  included  scientific  and  liter- 
ary material  ai  well  as  criticism,  and  uniong  its 
writers  (17r)7  58)  was  Oliver  Goldsmith.  The 
Hevictc  was  enrrie«l  on  after  Grifliths's  death  by 
his  son  (until  1825)  and  others  until  1845.  The 
Whig  politics  and '  non -conformity  of  Griffiths 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  Tory  Critical  Review 
(1756-1817)  t)y  Arehihal.l  Hamilton,  to  which 
Smollett,  dolinson,  and  KolH;rls<»n  contributed; 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  number  of  others,  in- 
cluding The  London  Keiiew  (1775*80) ;  A  New 
Kevietc  (1782-8«);  the  English  Tteview  (1788- 
IMi),  combined  in  1797  with  the  Anah/lioal 
Review  (1788-99);  The  Anttjacubin  Review 
and  Magazine  (1798-1821):  and  the  High 
Church  Bntiah  Critic  (1703-1843),  begun  by 
Kares  and  Beloe.  An  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
English  review  was  made  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  or  Critical  Journal— 
'to  be  continued  quarterly' — the  first  numl>er  of 
%«hich  appeared  in  October,  1802.  It  was  de* 
>igned  to  be  the  organ  not  only  of  literary,  but 
also  of  politital  (Whig)  opinion,  and  was  planned 
t»o  bi'uadiy  and  edited  so  ably  that  it  almost  im- 
mediately attained  a  position  of  authority  which 
soon  became,  as  Carlyle  said,  that  of  "a  kind  of 
Delphic  oracle  and  voice  of  the  inspired  for 

preat  mnj'nritiea  of  what  i«  called  the  'intelligent 
public.'"  The  fir^t  uf  the  really  great  English 
reviews,  it  e-^tablislicd  a  standard  of  reviewing 
which  (though  its  literary  criticism,  especially 
in  the  early  days,  has  often  been  inferior)  iu 
rivals  during  the  century  and  more  of  its  ex- 
intence  have  not  been  able  to  surpass.  In  it  the 
English  review  hccanie  for  the  lirst  time  a  really 
potent  influence  iu  the  formation  of  literary  tn«te 
and  the  shaping  of  political  views.  Its  original 
projector  was  Sydney  Smith,  and  he  aL»o  edited 
the  first  number:  Avith  the  second  the  editorship 
was  transferred  to  l-rancis  .Ti  fTrey  (Inti  r  Lord 
Jeffrey),  \s\io  retained  it  until  1829.  wlien  he 
re»ignc<l  on  his  election  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates.  Among  the  other  earlier  contribu- 
tors were  Brougham,  who  largely  determined  ita 
political  njiiitinris.  Scdtf  i  during:  the  first  few 
years),  CarUle,  llazlilf,  and  (from  1825)  Ma- 
caulay,  whose  influenrc  nnon  its  eiiaracter  was 

Jrobably  second  only  to  tliat  of  Jeffrey.  After 
elTrey's  retirement  the  editorship  was  mM  sue* 
oessivdy  by  Macvey  Napier  (182M7),  WUliMD 
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Empson  ( — 1852),  George  Cornewall  Lewis 
(—1866),  Hcaiy  Beere  (— 189&)«  and  Arthur 
8.  Elliot  dsns—).    In  1902  the  nevitw  e»I- 

cbrafcd  its  pfntennial. 

The  grcal  success  and  rapidly  growing  influ- 
ence  of  this  champion  of  Whiggism  caused  the 
Tories  to  bestir  ibeoMelveft,  and  in  Febraanr. 
1809,  appeared  the  fli«t  number  of  The  Qwtrtwp 
Rcviiic.  which  soon  attained  a  po«ition  hardly 
second  to  that  of  its  great  rival.  Its  first  wiitor 
%vin  \\  illiam  Gifford,  and  unionf,'  its  tirst  con- 
tributors were  Soott,  Soulhey,  Dr.  Young,  Can- 
ning, John  WtlMO  Croker,  aiid  Heber.  Qifford 
rcs.it,'nrd  in  1)^24,  and  wn=«  -succeeded  by  John 
Tuylur  Coleridge,  who  gave  place  in  1826  to  John 
Gibson  l-ocklmrt,  who  retained  the  editorial  con 
trol  of  the  Kevteip  until  1853;  he  was  followed 
by  the  Rev.  Whitwell  KIwin  (—1860).  William 
Macpherson  (—1867),  iSir  William  Smith 
(—1803),  Rowland  Prothero  ( 1804-99) .  and 
George  W.  Prothero  (  lS!i!> — ).  Tlie  W  rMintinxtrr 
Review  {styled  from  lH^ii),  ^hen  it  was  conil)ine<l 
with  the  London  Review,  until  IS.'il  the  London 
and  WestminMter  Revieto)  was  founded  in  1824 
to  promulgate  the  views  of  the  Utilitarians,  Ben- 
tham  and  the  Mills.  The  great  quartfilies  ahnv.- 
nientioued  were  partinan  in  their  origin  and  in 
their  principles  of  editorial  inanngenn'nt :  they 
were  designed  to  nromulgate  definite  views,  lit- 
erary and  political,  with  whieh  the  opinioiw  of 
their  contributors  nui-^t  ho  in  harmony;  their 
articles  were  accordingly  anonymous  (though  the 
Westminster  has  not  been  consistent  in  the  mat- 
ter). This  fohcj  was  abandoned  by  the  Fort' 
nighilff  Revtew,  established  in  IMS  (issned 
monthly  from  lSfl6l .  which  WMA  designed  to  allow 
the  frwst  ex  predion  of  individnal  opinion  with 
individual  responsibility.  Its  first  editor  was 
George  Ueniy  Lewes,  who  wai»  followed  in  18G7 
by  John  Morley,  who  resigned  in  1882.  Among 
its  early  supporters  were  Baprhot.  Georjje  Eliot, 
Sir  -lohn  Herschcl,  Mill,  liuxley,  and  .Spencer. 
Tlie  policy  of  the  Fortnightly  in  these  particulars 
has  been  followed  by  other  monthl}*  reviews — ^the 
Oimtemporary  Review,  established  in  1866,  the 
Xineteenth  Centwy  in  1877,  and  the  NaiUntol  Rt' 
view  in  1883. 

Weekly  journal*!  dealing  wholly  or  partly  with 
litprattirp.  icienee.  and  art  have  exist^yl  by  the 
Bide  of  tlie  fniarlerlies  and  monthlies,  among 
them  The  Examiner  (1808-81),  The  Literary 
Gazttte  (1817-62),  The  AtheMMtm  (1828— );  The 
Hpectator  (ISi.H — ),  The  S^aturday  Rrvietc  (1855 
— ),  The  Acadvmy  (1869 — ),  and  The  Speaker 
( 18SK)— ). 

Hardly  less  notable  than  the  development  of 
the  review  during  the  niiwtcenth  eentury  was 

that  of  the  mflg;i/iiie.  The  Sew  Montfilt/  Mofjn- 
zinc  (1814)  numbered  Campljell,  Theodore  Hi«ik. 
and  Bulwcr  Lytton  among  its  editors.  A  l>ril- 
liant  production  was  Blaekvcood'a  Edinburgh 
Mapastne  (1817 — ),  which  ^'created  a  sensation 
unparnllch'd  in  magazine  history  . "  dnf>  to  the  wit 
and  audacity  of  its  anonymous  eontributors, 
among  whom  were  Loekhurt.  Hogg.  Sc<»tt,  and 
fJobn  Wilson,  the  editor.  Its  most  important 
feature,  in  those  early  days,  was  the  famous 
.Vfirfr<r  A  mhroaiancr ,  "in  whieh  the  leading  oon- 
triitutor?*  diseourHed  with  irresponsible  wit  and 
inoisiveiiess  upon  the  books,  the  piH>ple.  and  the 
events  of  importance  in  their  day."  Fratter's 
Magazine  (1830-82,  when  it  became  JdOnffmnrft 
Magaginr)  is  associated  with  the  names  of  Gar* 


lylc  and  Thackeray.  OtlxTs  of  note  are  fie 
Itritish  Mngazine  (*1832-49),  The  Dublin  Vnirrr- 
hUij  Mofjozine  (1833 — ),  T«U*»  Edinburgh  J/ajw- 
-iiir  (18:52  til  !,  lienlley'H  Muicellany  ;  H  C  *'^), 
.SoitM  and  (Juerieit  (1840 — ),  J/armi7i<ii»'«i  Ungor 
zinc  (185t>— ),  The  Comhill  Magazine  (l!*60— |, 
Saint  Jamee  Magazine  (1801—),  The  oi- 
Ueh  lUuatrated  Magaeme  (188S — >,  dMplTk 
^rftnn:^ini'  MS77 — ).  T'mple  Bar  flSW — ^.  Pr 
rit  ic  of  y/tntifjf  t  IhJMJ — ).  The  Strand  ■Uag<iz\nf 
(1891).  and  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  (1883—}. 
These  are  only  a  selection  from  a  long  list. 

Pebiomcals  tn  tm  Uxrm  Bram.  The  1u»> 
torv  of  the  pcnodiml  in  the  United  Slate*  be- 
gin-i  in  coluuiui  times  wilh  The  Amerirnn  Uaqa- 
zinc.  i<^siu>d  at  Philadelephia,  F«!>rnary  1.3,  1741, 
by  the  printer  Andrew  Bradford,  a  bumnrfis  rival 
of  Franklin's,  and  edited  by  John  Webbe.  The 
idea  was  due  to  Franklin,  who  had  p1ann«^l  to 
imitation  of  The  (Smtleman'H  Magazine,  and  had 
iiieant  iiiu^lv    divnlgeij    liis    ■.cheme    \<i    \\  >'iU 
Franklin's  own  perio^iiotl,  1  he  (itntnd  l/ayonnr. 
was  issued  on  February  16,  1741,  its  projector  thu- 
losing  by  three  davs  the  honor  of  having  edited 
and  published  the  first  monthly  in  America.  Botli 
l>nh1ii'ntions  were  slmrt  lived.  \\eh!>«  '-  ]K»ri«hin^ 
with  its  second  nund>er  and  KrHnkiiH  i*  with  A* 
6i.xth,    Throughout  the  entire  subsequent  devrl 
onroent  of  periodical  literature  in  this  eoaati; 
tne  magazine  has  taken  the  first  place,  reviews 
having  Inen  comparatively  few  in  number  and 
decidedly  inferior  in  quality.    The  magazinf^ 
published  down  to  the  Revolution  ntunber  stxteea. 
Among  them  were  The  American  Mogaame  eed 
Hietorieal  Chnmiele    (Boston,    1748-48),  .fir 
noston  Weekly  Magazine  (174^1.  Th-  rhrintuiM 
U mluiry  (Boston,  1743-44),  Tht;  Jndtftindrn 
flector  (New  York,  1752  .53),  The  .AVir  England 
Magazine  of  Knmcledge  and  Pleaeure  (Bostea. 
17S8),  The  Ameriean  Uagagme  and  MeoMg 
Chronirlr    (Philadelphia.    nriT-.";^  1  .    The  \fir 
Amn'irdu   Mdi/iiziitr    ( \\  oodhridge.   X,  J., 
60),    Thr    Ainrnrnu    Magazine  (Philadelphia. 
1769),  The  Royal  American  Magazine  (Bo«tea. 
1774-76),  and  The  PenneylvaHiu  Magnzime,  or 
American  Monthly  Munrum  (1775-76).  Between 
the  close  of  the  war  and  the  end  of  the  centiirr 
iJi  Mit   forty  others  a]i|)eared.  atinm;.'  tliem  The 
L'olunibian    Magaztne,    or    Monthly  Uiitcrllanv 
(Philadelphia,  1786-92;  from  March,  1790.  en 
titled   The   UniverMl  Asylum   and  Columbian 
Magazine) ,  The  American  Mwteum,  or  Kt  p*j»iioni 
(1787-9'.i|.  of  considerable  value  as  a  s.,ur  <?  of 
historical  information;  The  Masaachun,  tta  Haft- 
sine  { Uatton.  1789-96),  The  \ew  York  Maqammt 
(1780-87),  The  Political  Ceneor^  or  MontUp  Be 
view  (Philadelphia,  1796-97) .  edited  bv  Wilfism 
C'ohbett,  and  The  Farmer's  W'  .  kln  M>,.,  n.m  \Vb1 
jiule.  N.  H.,  1790-99).    The  la,t  was  edited  (row 
IT'.*.")  hy  .Joseph  Dennie.  the  founder,  in  1801,  of 
The  Port  Folio.  Charlea  Brockden  Brown  e«ub> 
lished  in  1790,  in  New  Yoric.  The  Monthly  Mage- 
ziiir  mul  \  iiti  rleiiit  /'rrtrrr*.  ■vvhi.  h.  \\  h'u  .%  chanv" 
i>i  name  to  The  American  Hrvicrv  and  LUmtry 
Journal,  sun-ived  until  1802.    He  later  edifei) 
The  Literary  Magaeuie  and  ^mericaii  Regietrr 
(Philadelphia,  18084)8y. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  ihv  ninet*vntti 
century  the  perioilicals  puh]i.sh«»d  in  the  l  intel 
States  anionnled  to  nearly  thirty  in  number 
Onlv  two  of  them,  however,  were  in  aigr  waj 
notable:  The  Port  Folio  (Philadelphia)  abmv 
mentioned,  which  survived  until  1827 — ap  to  that 
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tbae  a  phenonoMlly  lon^  life  for  an  Ameriean 

mapazino  ;  and  The  Antholotjti  nml  lioaton  Kerieu) 
(Jioston,  180311),  which  iiuludcd  Ticknor,  John 
Quincy  Adam«,  and  Kvcictt  aiiuiti^r  its  i-nnti  ibu 
tors.  From  this  time  on  the  number  of  literary 
pcriodieals-— to  aay  nothing  of  religious  and  other 
special  publicationn — increa**ed  rapidly,  with  n 
corresponding  improvement  in  quality.  The  fol- 
lowing are  [H-rhap-i  the  mo>t  nntt  wurthy :  The 
Aiml*:ctic  Magazine  (Philadelphia,  1813-20), 
founded  by  Muses  Thomas,  with  Irving  (its  edi 
tor,  1813*14),  Paulding,  and  Wilson  the  omi- 
thologiist  among  its  contributors ;  The  A  tlantio 
Mdijazinc  ( Ni'w  Ynrl<.  ISJl  J."):  oontiiuiod  until 
1827  ail  The  Sew  York  M-mthty  Jit  fww),  which 
was  etlited  by  Roliert  C.  Siind«  and  had  the  tsup- 
pori  of  Bryant;  The  New  York  Mirror  ( 1823-42) , 
of  which  N.  P.  Willis  -waa  one  of  the  editon ; 
The  Illinois  Monthly  Mm/'Klm  I'Vandalia,  1*^30- 
32),  the  iiii^t  puhlicution  of  tlie  kiiid  in  the 
West;  The  American  it  out  hit/  Magazine  (XeW 
Yoric.  1833-38).  edited  1837-38  by  Parle  iteqja- 
nin;  <traham*»  Mapaame  (184O-S0>,  a  widely 
and  d»^s<>rv(  tlly  iirtpnlur  poriodirnl ;  The  Di'tl 
(liosttou,  1840  44).  the  organ  of  the  iNiew  England 
Transoendentalist.H.- edited  by  Ripley  and  Marga- 
ret Fuller,  and  then  by  Emerson;  The  Interna' 
Homa  Ma9aght«  (New  Yoric,  1850-88),  edited  by 

R.  W.  Griswold ;  Thr  K»irf:rrhncl:rr  Mnfjrtzinc 
(New  York.  18.'].'itiOK  found.', l  l.y  tlio  nnvi'li.st 
Charles  Fenno  HoflTmau.  and  <(iit<d  for  »oinc 
time  by  Louts  Gaylord  Clark;  Putnam'a  Monthly 
Magtmne  (New  York,  186S-57.  and  1867-69); 
The  Atlfintir  Monthly  (Boston,  18.'>7 — ),  per- 
haps the  foremost  of  American  periodicals  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  having:  as  »  ditiirs  j.nw.  Il. 
FieUH.  Howells.  Aldrich,  ^«oudder.  Page,  and 
P<  rry,  and  among  its  contributors  Ilolmes.  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  and  most  of  the  notable  Ameri- 
can men  of  letters;  flarper'H  yew  Monthly  Mafta- 
:itir  (New  York.  1^50) ,  an  ilhislrati'd  lunnlhly 
of  high  standing  ami  wide  popularity ;  ticribner's 
Monthly  (New  York),  an  illustrated  monthlv 
lonnded  in  1870  by  I>r.  J.  6.  Holland  (as  editor). 
Roswell  Smith,  and  Charles  Scribner.  and 
from  1881  publisht^d  with  'Rirhard  Watson 
Gilder  as  editor,  as  The  C'xtiiry  Magazine; 
The  Qaltuey,  incorporated  with  the  Atlantic 
MoKOOy  in  1878  (New  York,  1866—) ;  Lippin^ 
eoit*»  Magexine  (Philadelphia,  1868—) ;  Serib- 
fif;'."}  Mnrjnzmr  {  ?«h pw  York,  1887 — ),  an  illus- 
trated monthly;  The  Meic  England  Magazine, 
illustrated  (1889 — );  The  Co«»io/k)/i7o«,  illus- 
trated (New  York.  1886—);  and  McClure^e 
yogaaine,  illustrated  (New  York,  1808 — ).  In 
the  pfriodirnls  just  mrntifinrd,  W'jinnin;?  with 
The  Athirttic.  tho  pnpular  litorary  nia;,'a/inr  lias 
roaohcd  its  hi;.dicst  point  nf  di'\ cloimicnt,  not  only 
in  the  United  Htates,  but  in  the  world.  Espe- 
cially important  has  l)een  the  impetus  given  to 
developing  the  art  of  illustration,  and  the  sup- 
port given  to  the  obsoloHcent  art  of  wood  engrav- 
ing  by  The  ('<  nturii  and  Uarper^H;  it  may  nlmosf 
be  said  that  the  art  was  revived  by  these  j)eri- 
odicals. 

Of  American  reviews  less  nee<l  be  said.  Al- 
though some  of  the.se  are  excellent,  they  do  not. 
as  a  whole,  compare  favorafily  with  tliosc  that 
have  been  publish<'d  in  Knglaml  and  on  t)ir  Conti 
nent.  Their  history  begins  with  The  -tmenVan  A'<  ■ 
viext  of  TIlHory  and  Politice  (Pbiladelphi*,  1811- 
13),  a  quarterly  founded  by  Robert  Walsh.  Thfs 
wna  soon  followed  hy  TJbe  North  Amerioan  Review 


(BoatOO,  1816) »  which  has  continued  tdltil  the 
present  day;  amnng  its  editors  have  been  many 
eminent  men — A.  P.  Penlxnly,  11.  Adams,  Diinu. 
IMward  K\('rt'(t,  Sparks.  lk>\vt>n.  Lowell,  and 
Norton.  Among  later  publications  of  tho  l.iiid — 
overlooking  those  that  were  merely  ephemeral — 
are:  The  Southern  Quarterly  RcvietP,  first  pub- 
lished 1828-,12  (Charleston,  revived  1842-55)  ; 
Thi;  United  States  Magazine  and  Democrat ie  Ke- 
ii'ic  (New  York,  1837-52).  later  The  United 
Hiatea  Rei  iew  (185.3-5.'>)  :  The  New  Englander 
(New  Haven,  1843-92);  The  International 
riVir  (New  York,  1874-83);  The  Forum. 
(1886—);  The  Arena  (1890). 

MouEHN  Frkm  h  Pkuooicalb.  In  France  the 
periodicals  ori<riiiatifl|[  In  tba  eighteenth  century 
Dcgin  with  ilemoiree  pour  nervir  d  I'hieioire  des 
t^cienres  et  de»  Arts  (1701-67),  founded  by  the 
Jesuits  Michel  le  Tellier  and  Plulip|><?  T.alfeman 
at  Trf'voux  (whence  it  is  known  as  the  Journal  de 
Trfvoux)  ;  it  gained  a  high  and  well-deaerveds 
reputation  as  a  critical  authoritir.  In  1703  .Jean 
Leclepp  began,  in  eontinnation  of  his  BihUotht^qne 
inii f  rsi  Jlr  i  l  hixfnriipic  ( soc  ahnvo).  a  rovifw  on- 
titled  HibitothvqUf  choiaie,  which  was  issued  until 
1713  and  was  followed  by  his  Biblioth4ique  an- 
eienne  et  modeme  (1714-27).  These,  as  well  as 
Tarioas  other  periodicals  edited  by  Fveuehuen  in 
this  |«riod,  werc^  printed  in  Holland.  Among 
tln-m  art'  to  ho  uoltHi  reviews  of  particular  foreign 
literatim-^,  as  the  Bibliotheque  anglaine  (1717- 
19),  and  the  M^moiren  littirairee  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne  (1720-24)  of  Michel  d«  la  Itoehe  (see 
above),  and  the  Bibliothique  germaniquc  (1720- 
40)  of  Jacques  Lenfant.  About  this  time  the 
English  |)«'rio<lical  essay  found  imitators  in 
France;  Mnrivaux  published  in  1722  the  6'pee/a- 
teur  francais,  whicn  was  followed  by  a  number 
of  other  publications  of  a  similar  charactfT. 
Other  literary  journals  were  the  M^moires  secrets 
(Ir  hi  rfpuhftquc  dcH  h'ttres  (1744-48);  the  Ob- 
serrations  sur  lei  Merits  moderne^  (1735-43)  of 
Dcsfontaines ;  the  Lettres  sur  quelques  Merits  de 
ce  tempa  (1740-54)  and  L'annie  littiraire 
f1754-M)  of  Fr#ron;  and  the  Oheermtion*  sur 
In  litt'hnture  modernr  (1740-.'2)  and  f.'ohftervar 
itur  litt^raire  (1758-01 )  of  the  Abb<^  de  la  Porte. 
In  1754  a  review,  tlie  Journal  itranger^  design^ 
to  deal  with  foreign  literature  in  general,  wna 
founded  by  Fr^ron.  Orimm,  Provost,  and  others; 
it  cpascd  *1o  ap]»4  :ir  in  17(^2,  This  was  followed 
by  the  Cnziitf  litteraire  (17G4  tU>),  in  the  edit- 
ing of  which  Voltaire  and  Diderot  had  a  hand. 
The  U^moirea  secrete  pour  aervir  i  I'histoire  de 
to  r^puhtique  dea  iettrea  (1762-87),  also  called 
M,*mnirr<t  tjr  Barhnnmont .  from  its  founder,  are 
an  important  r<'<  ord  of  pont#mporar\*  social  and 
literarj"  conditions;  ttio  same  is  tr\io  of  thf  Car- 
respondance  litteraire  secrete  (1774-93).  Of  a 
more  general  character  were  the  magazines  D4- 
cade  phiUiAophique — later  the  R*rur  philoao* 
pAiqfuc— (1795-1807),  of  P.  L.  Gin^u.m',  the  most 
im|>or1.int  l-'niic1i  piTiodical  of  its  titne.  and  the 
Magasin  cncyclop^diquc,  founded  in  1792  and 
continued  from  1817  as  the  Annale^  encyclop^- 
diques  and  the  Rcrue  eneifclopMique,  imtil  1832. 
During  the  sec<md  half  of  this  century  appeared 
a  iuinil>iT  of  jwrioilicals  dt*aling  with  P|>f'<'ial  suh- 
jects,  such  as  agriculture,  commerce,  political 
economy,  military  and  naval  affairs,  and  so  on. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  under 
Iwih  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration,  the'periodi- 
eal  as  well  as  the  newspaper  press  was  ham- 
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pered  by  many  restrictions  and  but  little  progress 
was  made.  In  1828  Guizot,  liC>musat,  and  others 
started  the  Revue  franoaise,  in  imitation  Wf  the 
English  reviews;  it  lived,  however,  only  two 
years.  In  1829  appeared  the  Revue  de  Paris, 
which  was  issued  until  1846.  The  same  year 
(1829)  saw  the  founding  of  the  Revue  de«  Ueuw 
ilondes,  by  S^gur-Dupeyron  and  Mauroy;  dur- 
ing 1830  it  was  not  published,  but  in  1831  it  re- 
appeared, and  ever  since  has  maintained  the  high 
reputation  which  it  at  once  attained.  Pierre  Le- 
roux  and  George  Sand  started  the  Revue  Indi- 
pcndante  in  1841 ;  it  ceased  to  appear  in  1848. 
ilany  others,  equally  short-lived,  followed  it. 
Among  the  later  liCerary  periodicals  are  the 
Xouvelle  Revue  (1879—);  Le  lAvre  (1880—); 
the  Revue  de  Paris  ( 1894 — )  ;  and  the  Revue  Bri- 
tannique  (1825-1901). 

MoDEBN  Gebhan  Pebiodicals.  In  Germany 
since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
.development  has  been  mainly  in  the  direction  of 
the  learned,  and,  especially  in  recent  times,  of  the 
scientific  periodical.  An  extraordinary  number 
of  these  have  been  published,  many  of  them  of 
great  value.  Literature,  however,  has  also  been 
well  represented.  Only  a  few  of  these  journals 
can  l>e  mentioned.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  was  the  Ncue  Zcitungcn  von  gelehrten 
Sachen,  founded  by  J.  G.  Krause  in  1715  and 
carried  on  until  1797.  "It  was  the  first  attempt 
to  apply  the  form  of  the  weekly  political  journal 
to  learned  subjects."  Still  more  notable  is  the 
Oiittinger  gelehrte  Anzeigen,  founded  1739  as  the 
Zeitungen  von  gelehrten  Sachen,  and  conducted 
from  that  time  until  the  present  by  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Gttttingen,  among 
whom  have  been  Haller,  Heyne,  and  Eichhorn. 
In  1766  the  publisher  Nicolai  founded  the  All- 
gemeine  dcutache  Bibliothek,  which  was  issued 
until  1806.  Lessing  and  Mendelssohn  aided  in 
conducting  the  Bricfe  die  neueate  Littcratur  he- 
ireffend  { 1759-65),  also  founded  by  Nicolai.  Wie- 
land  founded  Dcr  dcutache  Mcrkur  (1773-89; 
revived  1790  1810).  The  Allgemcinc  Littcratur- 
eeitung,  established  by  Bertuch  in  1785  and  issued 
iintil  1848,  waB  one  of  the  most  important  of  Ger- 
man literary  periodicals;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Jenaische  all(/emcine  Litteraturzeitung 
(1804-48),  founded  by  EiehHt«ldt.  The  Wiener 
JahrbUchcr  dcr  Littcratur  (1818-48)  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation,  as  did,  for  its  learning,  Uermea 
(1819-31),  founded  by  W.  T.  Krug.  The  Jahr- 
bUchcr fiir  tciaacnachaftliche  Kritik  (1827-46), 
published  by  Cotta,  and  the  Ucidclbergcr  Jahr- 
bUchcr dcr  ijittcratur  ( 1808)  should  also  be  men- 
tioned. Of  more  recent  date  are  the  Deutsche 
Viertcljahrsachrift  (1838-70);  Die  Orembaten 
(1841 — );  Vnstre  Zcit  (1857 — );  Prcuaaiache 
JahrbUchcr  (IS.^S— )  ;  Die  Gcgcnxcart  (1872—)  ; 
the  Litteraturzeitung  (.Jena,  187-1 — )  ;  Dcutache 
Rundschau  (  1874-);  Die  Scue  Zcit  (1872 — ); 
\ord  und  .Sud  ( 1878—)  ;  Die  Sation  1888—)  ; 
Die  Zukunft  (1802—). 

Periodicals  in  Other  Coi'ntbies.  The  de- 
velopment in  other  European  countries  has  been 
similar,  though  less  extensive.  Italy,  in  which, 
as  was  stnte<l  above,  the  historj*  of  periodical 
literature  dates  back  to  the  seventeenth  centurj*. 
exhibits  a  long  list  of  notable  literary  journals. 
Among  them  are  the  Frusta  Icttcraria  (1763- 
65)  of  GiuRep|>e  Baretti;  the  \orcllc  Icltcrarie 
(1740  70)  of  G  iovanni  I^mi ;  the  Bibliotcra 
iUtliana  (Milan,  1816-40)  ;  the  Prvgrc»ao  dctle 


Bcienze  (Naples,  1832-45)  ;  the  Riviata  conten- 
poranca  (Turin,  1853 — )  ;  the  Giornale  degli  cru- 
diti  (1883—)  ;  the  Riviata  intemazionale  (1869- 
83)  ;  and  the  Giornale  storico  delta  Icttcratura 
italiana  (1883—).  Spain  and  Portugal,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Rus- 
sia, Greece,  and  the  Slavic  countries,  are  all  rep- 
resented by  literary  periodicals  of  prominence. 

In  all  the  countries  mentioned  above,  periodi- 
cals dealing*  with  theology  or  the  interests  and 
practical  work  of  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions; with  science,  either  in  general  or  in  one 
or  more  of  its  special  branches;  with  the  arts  or 
trades,  or  with  other  special  themes  ( inrludinf; 
periodicals  of  humor),  multiplied  greatly  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century.  Their  historj'  can- 
not be  given  here  even  in  the  briefest  summary, 

PERIODIC  nJNCTION.    See  Functioji. 

FE&IODIC  LAW.  The  generally  accepUd 
embodiment  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
various  properties  of  the  chemical  elements.  *o 
far  as  they  can  be  compared  with  one  another. 
It  may  be  stated  as  follows:  If  the  elements  art 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  u^ghlt, 
each  of  their  propertiea  variea  aa  a  periodic  func- 
tion of  the  atomic  weight. 

Ever  since  the  work  of  Richter,  Proust,  and 
Dalton  had  established  the  idea  of  fixed  numerical 
values  attaching  to  the  ingredients  of  compounds, 
an  idea  which  was  deducvd  by  Dalton  from  the 
h^'pothetical  existence  of  individual  atoms,  iden- 
tical in  size,  mass  and  other  properties  for  any 
one  element,  chemists  sought  to  deduce  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  various  element-*  from 
a  comparison  of  the  masses  of  their  respcetire 
atoms.  (See  Chemlstby  and  Atomic  WEKiiiTS  ) 
Tlie  first  attempt  was  that  made  by  Dr.  Prout  in 
1815  to  prove  that  all  the  atomic  weights  were 
even  multiples  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydropen, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  only  primiti\e  ele- 
ment, from  which  the  others  were  derived  br 
processes  of  condeijsation.  It  was  soon  found 
that  very  few  elements  possessed  atomic  weiphu 
that  could  be  expressed  by  integers,  when  the 
atomic  weight  of  liydrogen  was  set  at  unity,  and 
Prout's  law  was  gradually  modified  to  state  that 
one-half  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  then  that 
one-quarter,  should  be  taken  as  the  real  standard. 
Refinements  of  investigation  have  since  estab- 
lished the  relative  atomic  weights  to  the  second 
place  of  decimals,  and  it  can  now  be  asserted  that 
the  number  of  exact  coincidences  with  Prouf* 
law,  as  compared  with  that  of  deviations  from 
it,  is  not  much  greater  than  what  would  be  ex- 
pected by  the  theory  of  chances.  Prout's  law 
has,  therefore,  been  practically  abandoned.  On 
the  other  hand,  interesting  relations  were  found 
to  exist  between  tlie  atomic  weights  of  similar 
elements.  Thus  Doebereiner  established,  in  18?!*. 
his  so-called  triads,  sets  of  three  closely  related 
elements  whose  atomic  weights  were  approxi- 
mately in  arithmetical  propression.  as  lithium 
(7),  sodium  (23),  and  potassium  (39)  :  calcium 
(40),  strontium  (88).  and  barium  (136):  sul- 
phur (32).  selenium  (79).  and  tellurium  (127); 
chlorine  (35.5),  bromine  (80).  and  iodine  (127>: 
iron  (50),  nickel  (57).  and  cobalt  (58).  The^ 
triads  were  later  extended  to  include  longer  «et.*. 
and  it  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  constant 
differences  were  in  many  cases  multiples  of  Ifi. 
the  atomic  weipht  of  oxygen,  whence  it  was  a»- 
sumed  that  the  heavier  elements  of  a  group  might 
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be  osides  of  the  lightest,  tlraa  ndudng  flM  num* 

ter  of  primordial  elpiiidit'*  oonsiderably.  The 
idea  of  connecting  all  the  atomic  weifihtn  in  a 
siiiplt!  progression  wherein  eiinilnr  clonicnts  re- 
curred at  regular  inten'als  seems  to  have  first 
struck  de  Chaucourtoits,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Newlands;  but  the  law  in  its  complete  form  is 
due  to  Mendpl<Vflr  and  Lothar  Meyer,  who  reached 
the  same  conclusion  imiependently  in  1869.  As 
MendoK^efTs  exposition  was  by  far  the  most  con- 
vincing, he  hu  lieeB  given  toe  gnnter  sban  of 
the  credit. 

A  good  idea  of  the  fundamental  principle  can 
l>o  olitained  from  tlio  accompanying  fignre.  in 
which  the  maximum  valencies  of  the  elementii  and 
tlieir  melting-points  are  shown  tu  l>e  periodicallj 
related  to  the  atomic  wei^^ta.  The  latter  are  laid 
off  as  ahoeiaiaa,  and  the  valencies  and  melting- 
points  as  ordinatcs,  on  perfectly  arbitrary  s(•^ll^-^. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  curves  connecting 


other.  In  the  eighth  ^rouv  occur  triplets  of 
cloiwly  analogous  elements  to  be  discussed  below. 
Arrangements  into  fifteen  or  more  individual 
groups,  in  place  of  the  twin  and  tri|)k'  ^'loups 
here  shown,  nave  been  suggested,  but  not  geuerally 
adopted.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  this  table  can  be  constructed  by  writing  the 
elements  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights 
along  a  screw-lino  of  sli;^hl  pilcli  uimhi  tlu>  surface 
of  a  cylinder,  and  then,  as  it  were,  unrolling  the 
cylinder.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  eon* 
neot  all  the  atomie  wcighta  bj  a  gmfbie  aqontinn, 
which  would  provide  for  an  arrangemnit  on  aome 
other  kind  of  a  .sjiiral  curve,  either  on  a  jilane  or 
in  space,  but  liny  have  been  only  moderately 
successfuL 

Before  proeeedinA  with  a  djacossion  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  table,  n  may  be  well  to  inquire  what 

significance  can  be  attached  to  this  periotlie  varia- 
bility of  properties  as  functions  of  the  atonric 
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the  leapeetiv*  pointe  mn  undulatoiy,  with  well- 
defined  maxima  and  minima,  which  oocvr  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  The  curves  for  most  of  the  other 
properties  which  are  capable  of  precise  meas- 
urement are  found  to  have  a  similar  char- 
acter; the  maxima  and  minima,  of  oourse,  do  not 
alwaja  coincide  wHh  the  eame  elemcnta  In  one 
curve  as  in  another,  but  the  elements  which  oc- 
cupy similar  positions  on  one  curve  are  also 
found  to  be  similarly  located  on  another.  It  is 
especially  noticeable,  moreover,  that  such  curves 
indicate  a  relationdiip  between  the  groupe  of 
elements,  as  well  as  between  the  elements  them- 
selves of  each  single  group.  Thus  the  properties 
of  the  nlkaline  earth  metals  are  always  found  to 
be  intermediate  Iwtween  those  of  the  alkalies  and 
those  of  the  aluminum  group.  Breaks  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  cmrea  indicate  lacic  of  aulBcient  tx- 
perimental  data. 

The  nrrangi'iucnt  of  the  elements,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table,  is  the  one  generally 
adopted  at  present,  and  includes  all  the  well- 
known  dements.  An.  asterisk  marks  the  ele- 
menta  discovered  since  1869.  Hydrogen  oc- 
cupies a  unique  position,  and  is  generalhr 
omitted  from  the  classification.  Argnn.  heli- 
um, neon,  and  krypton  cannot  W'  jiropiTly 
included  as  yet,  because  their  chemical  be- 
havior is  still  unlmown.  The  vertical  columns  in- 
clude the  elements  most  closely  associated  with 
one  nnotlwr,  and  are  known  as  droupn  I..  II., 
etc.;  horizontally  we  have  the  .sYmV.';  1,  2.  3,  etc., 
in  which  the  similarities  are  not  great,  excepting 
that  a  parallelism  exists  between  the  elements 
of  one  series  as  compared  with  those  of  another. 
The  elements  in  odd-numbered  series  bear  a  closer 
resemhlanoe  to  one  another  than  they  do  to  the 
elements  of  the  intervening  even  iiuniix;red  series, 
and  vice  versa,  so  that  it  has  l>een  found  expedi- 
ent to  make  two  divisions  of  each  group,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  table,  the  odd-numbered  series 
being  set  to  one  aidc^  the  even-numbered  to  the 


weight.  The  many  attenmta  to  ecnnect  the  atomie 
maseee  themselves  in  arfthmetfeal  relations  would 

indicate  a  widespread  opinion  that  the  substances 
now  called  elements  are  really  compounds  of  sim- 
pler substances,  whose  particles  have  a  finite 
masa  and  represent  individuals  of  distinct  chemi- 
cal properties,  so  that  the  cbemk»l  dementa 
in  each  of  the  pe  riodic  groups  might  be  likened 
to  one  of  the  'hoinol<igniis  .^cries'  of  organic  com- 
pounds. (See,  for  <\ain]ih\  Hydro<"arbons.) 
This  view  really  antedates  the  periodic  law,  but 
fails  in  large  measure  to  acoount  for  the  re- 
fM>mbIance  existing  between  adjacent  members  of 
different  groups.  Others,  especially  Sir  William 
Crookes,  have  held  that  the  atoms  are  really  for- 
tuitous agglomerates  of  an  indifferent  primordial 
eloiaent,  and  that  atoms  of  approximately  the 
same  mass  behave  similarly  because  they  vibrate 
similarly,  while  atoms  of  greater  mass  might  vi- 
brate harmoniously  with  the  smaller  ones.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain,  according  to  this-  hypothesis 
of  the  'genesis  of  tlie  elements,'  why  their  number 
should  be  as  limited  as  it  is.  But  aome  facta  are 
known  vaguely  pointing  to  the  idea  that  the 
atoms  of  elements  within  the  same  periodic  group 
are  capable  of  vibrating  at  harmonically  related 
rates,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  chemical 
and  pbysical  propertfes  depend  upon  atomic  vi- 
brations. It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  just 

as  violin-strings  may  lie  rnniposed  of  difTerent 
nuiterials  and  yet  vibrate  together  ac<"ording  to 
conunon  laws,  so  may  the  elements  lie  composed 
of  as  many  individual  materials  and  still  exhibit 
a  periodic  recurrence  of  properties,  if  the  latter 
depend  upon  the  harmonic  vibrations  of  the 
atoms.  Until  much  additional  proof  has  been 
brought,  the  periodic  law,  while  furnishing  a 
vague  indication,  cannot  be  taken  as  positive 
evidence  of  the  qualitative  unity  of  matter. 

In  the  Uble  it  will  be  found  that  the  first 
group  contains  the  univalent  elements,  the  second 
group  thoee  whidi  ars  divalent,  and  so  on  up 
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to  the  aeventh.  A\lKrf  ihv  maximuiu  valency  is 
eeven.  The  maAimuui  vakucy  of  the  elenienta 
of  the  eighth  group  may  be  t>et  at  eight,  but 
their  oompoundu  rarely  exhibit  ao  high  a  valency, 
ftnd  in  many  other  rBspecta  this  eighth  group 
ia  rather  auoiualous  ami  in  takcti  as  a  transition 
group  between  the  ht.>v(.*uLli  uud  the  first.  Thus 
the  three  elementti  copper,  Hilvcr,  and  gold  be- 
long, with  respect  to  manv  of  their  properties, 
eapeeially  when  unoombined,  in  the  eignth  group; 
hut  tlicir  vnlt'Hcy  is  u^^ually  hiw.  and  many  of 
tlii  ir  sal(>  arc  so  similar  lu  lho.->*.:  ol  .MiUiiua  that 
it  i-  iiftcii  found  expedient  to  place  them  in  the 
first  group,  in  the  positions  occupied  in  the  table 
by  their  names  inclosed  in  parpntheM>«,  These 
valencies  refer  esjiecially  to  the  stable  nxitlii. 
Stable  compounds  of  hydrogen  occur  only  in  the 
fourth,  lillh.  >i\tli,  and  sevcntii  ;,'niu|w,  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen  combining  with  one  of  each 
element  of  the  fourtli  group,  and  this  amount 
decreasing  tmtil  we  find  the  halogens  in  the 
Beventh  ;;r()up  univalent  toward  hydrogen.  The 
fir>l  >,'riiu|i  in<  Uult's  tin-  nii>f>t  clcrt i n  po-^it ivr  clc- 
mentd,  and  there  is  a  jtteady  transition  toward 
the  electro-negative  end  of  the  lerics  in  the 
MTMith  group,  while  the  ei^th  group  ^how9  m 
rather  sudden  tvtum  toward  the  elect m  positive 
siili'.  Tlie  majority  of  the  comixiunds  .Urivi-il 
from  elements  at  the  left  end  of  the  table  are 
soluble,  colorless,  and  volatile,  whereas  these 
properties  change  ttvm  left  to  right  until  we  find 
the  maxitnum  of  inimlubnitT,  color,  and  resist* 
ance  to  heat  in  the  lower  right  hand  of  the  ta!)k'. 
It  is  also  pos-siMf  to  select  iinHh'frous  I'nmpounds 
(>f  tile  diHereiit  elements  and  (iii<l  those  of  siinilar 

properties  fall  within  a  well-marked  zone  upon 
the  chart.    Mendel^ff,  in  his  original  eimy, 

ndded  thp  foIliTwrny::  (1)  The  elements  ^vhirh 
liave  tlie  lowest  atomic  Weights  are  tho^e  most 
widely  distriliuteii  in  nature,  and  als<i  re|)resent 
the  most  typieul  characteristics  fouml  in  the 
second  series  of  the  table;  (2)  the  atomic  weight 
determines  the  character  of  an  element;  (3)  from 
a  consideration  of  their  |M>sttion  in  the  system 
new  analogies  can  he  discoN  iTed  Itetween  ele- 
ments; (4)  it  nioy  be  expected  that  new  ele- 
ments should  be  discovered  to  fill  blank  spaees 
within  the  table,  and  their  propertiea  can  be  pre- 
dicted from  a  consideration  of  those  of  the  ad< 
jaeent  elements;  (5)"  errors  in  the  assumed 
atomic  weights  may  be  detected  through  an  ir* 
vqritlarity  in  the  poeitian  of  the  element  In  Uw 
periodic  system. 

All  of  these  statements  have  been  verified,  and 
the  immediate  atwptance  of  Mendeli'efT's  views 
wa«  facilitateii  especially  by  the  sensational  dis- 
covoy  of  a  number  of  elements  whoee  pro^iertics 
ngrecd  neeurately  with  those  predicted  bv  Men- 
delieff.    Thun  gallium,  germanium,  ana  sonn* 

ilium  had  been  eom(defely  deserilx'd  with  respc^-t 
to  their  own  properties  uud  those  bf  their  corn- 
before  they  were  actually  discovered, 
has  also  attended  the  attempts  to  correct 
atomle  weights  in  serenil  eases  where  the  ele- 
mentn  appeared  misplaced  in  the  original  tahlis 
and  WLTc  assigned  to  positions  more  in  a«'onlance 
with  their  properties,  but  necwsitating  the  assign- 
ment of  new  atomic  weights.  (See  Atomio 
WnoSTS.)  The  weakest  point  of  the  table  \vm 
in  the  position  of  tellurium,  which  «hould  fall  in 
the  sixth  group,  but  is  found  to  have  a  higher 
atomic  weight  than  iodine,  which  undoubtedly  be- 
longK  to  the  aame  aeries  in  the  seventh  group. 


Efforts  to  explain  this  diserepancy  have  been  so 
far  unavailing.  There  are  also  if  number  of  ele- 
ments derived  from  the  so-called  rare  eartha 
whose  place  in  the  syst^  ia  not  readily  assign- 
able. In  the  tatter  case,  however,  it  may  be  said, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  (he  atraospherie  f^ase.H,  arfjon, 
helium,  imm,  and  liryplon,  that  their  properties 
and  atomic  weights  are  not  so  well  estaliiished  as 
to  cast  doubt  upon  the  theory  through  their  fail- 
ure to  coincide  with  it.  One  interesting  result  of 
the  theory  is  that  of  limiting  the  proliable  num- 
ber of  chemical  ck  uitut.H  to  aljout  120,  since  the 
actual  number  of  blank  xpaees  in  limited,  and 
since  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  elements 
remain  to  be  discovered  with  aa  atomie  wel^t 
]i    than  that  of  hydrogfla  or  greater  than  thai 

of  uraiiiuu). 

Amun^  the  j)h;/shal  iirapcrtks  which  apjx'itr 
as  periodie  functions  of  tlie  atomic  weight  may 
be  mentiojicd  the  densities  of  the  uncombined 
elements  and  of  their  oxides,  fusibility,  atomic 
volume,  crystalline  stmcture  of  the  compounds, 
coefficient  (jf  expansion,  refrH<ti\e  index,  con- 
ductivity for  heat  and  electricity,  color,  and 
velocity  as  ions. 

Ab  an  indication  of  some  pore^  dumical  jMrt- 
odieitieg  the  following  conspectus  has  been  ar- 
ran;:ed,  in  whi*  li  Ilie  elements  are  indicated  by 
their  positioii.-^  in  tiie  alwve  table,  and  are  gen- 
erally enumerated  in  such  order  that  the  one 
which  shows  the  property  in  the  most  marked 
Uttftrm  has  precedence.  The  maximum  valency  of 
the  elements  toward  o.rr/fjrri  U  indicated  through- 
out l>y  the  Koniuii  numeral  ijf  eaeli  group,  omit- 
linp  the  'peroxides.'  in  which  the  oxygen  nppeuB 
to  be  iinlted  in  a  different  manner. 

Muclmum  valency  toward  hydrogen  in  stable 
volatile  compounds: 

Univalent:  V'll. ;  2,  3,  6,  7;  powerfully  acid 

hvdrogen  comiiounds. 
Divalent:  VI. ;  2,  3, 5,  7;  faintly  acid  hydro- 
gen compounds. 
Trivalcnt :  V. ;  2,  8, 5, 7i  basio  add  hydrogen 

cuiiiuouuds. 

Quadrivalent:   IV.;  2.  3,  0;  mntml  aeid 
hydrogen  compounds. 
Maximum  number  of  hydroxyb  in  basic  com- 
pounds : 

One:  I.;  1,  2,  3,  6,  8.    111.;  11.  VIII.; 

6  ( c  and  d ) . 
Two:  Ihi  2,  4,  6,  8,  3,  5,  7,  II.    IV.;  II. 

VIII.;  4  (bed). 
Throe:  III.;  3.  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  10,  12.   V.}  II. 

VII.;  4.   VIII.;  4a. 
Minimum  valency  in  oiygHI  aeidit 
One:  VII.;  3,  6,  7. 
Three:  V.;  2,  3,  5,  7.   VI.;  8>  ff,  7, 
Four:  IV.;  2,  4,  3,6,7,11. 
Five:  v.;  4,  6,  10. 

Six:  VI.:  4.  8,  10.    VIT. ;  4.    VTTI, ;  4a. 
Tendency  to  liberate  hydrogen  from  water  he- 
low  red  beat: 

I. ;  2,  3,  4,  6,  8.  II. ;  2,  3,  4,  6,  8.  VIII. ;  4a. 
Tendency  to  liberate  oxvgen  from  water: 

vn.;  2  " 

Klenients  whose  cliloriiles  are  unstable  toward 
water: 

v.;  3,  6,  7,       4,  6,  10,  12.   VI.;  10,  6,  4. 
Elements  whoee  sulphides  can  be  predpitated 

from  dilute  acid  solution: 

VIII.;  4d.  6  (abed),  10  (abed).  II.;  11,  7. 
TU.;  11,  7.  IV.;  11,  7,  8.  V.j  II,  7,  «. 
VI.;  12,  10,  0. 


pounds 
Sueesss 
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Ability  to  form  «luiiis  with  the  sulpbjitee  of 

X  *  2>  4     8*  * 

"  Ilf.}'2/4,  8, 10.  VI.}  4.  VII. J  4.  Vin.;  4a. 

Ahility  to  form  Tolatile  oompoimds  with  or- 
ganic radicles: 

\\  itii  one  methyl  group:  I.|  3.  lii.}  2»  3, 
6,  7, 

With  two  methvl  groups:    ILj  8,  5,  7,  11. 

VI.;  2.  3,  f).  7. 
With  three  methvl  groups;    III.;  2,  3,  .5,  7, 

11.   v.;  2,  3,  5.  7,  11. 
With  four  methyl  groups;  IV.;  2,  3,  5,  7, 11. 
Ability  to  form  complex  bases  with  ammonui: 
VIII.;  4  (cd),8  (abed) » 10  (abod).  VI.;  4. 

II.;  3,  11. 

Consult:  Nertianda,  On  the  Diacovcry  of  the 
Periodic  Law  and  on  IMationa  Among  the  Atomic 
'Weights  (London,  1884);  Iluth,  Das  pcriodinche 
Ocscti  d'-r  A  lonigctcichte  und  das  natiirliche  Sys- 
tem dcr  Elemcnte  (Frankfurt  n.  O,,  1884)  ;  Be- 
lar,  Dm  periodiscke  Oescts  un<l  das  natiiriiehe 
S^en  dcr  EUmcnte  (Laibacb,  1897);  Mell- 
del«eff.  'The  Principles  of  Chemistry,"  in  A  Li- 
brary of  Univnsnl  I.ttrralurr  ( \c\v  York,  1001)  ; 
Venable,  A  Bibliography  of  the  Periodic  Law 
(Eastoo,  P«.»  1896). 

PEB'ICE'CI  (Lat..  from  flk.  U(pioiKoi,  Pr- 
rioikoi,  dwellers  round,  i.e.  round  about  some 
particular  locality  or  city,  from  rtptoutttw,  peri- 
oikein,  to  dwell  around,  from  wepi^  peri,  around 
-|-  o/irctV,  oikein,  to  dwell,  from  olrot,  oikos, 
?ioiis«'t.  riif  Mihjwt  iKjpulation  of  LiicoTiia  and 
the  Spartan  territory.  They  were  not  slaves 
like  the  Helots  ((J.v.'l  and  seem  to  have  been 
allowed  to  govern  their  own  towns,  under  Spar- 
tan oversiffht :  but  they  could  hold  noiwr  of  the 
)iit:hi  r  olliics  of  State,  had  no  -^liarc  in  (he  jjoneral 

Svernnient.  and.  \\c  art-  tokl,  could  be  put  to 
ith  by  the  ephors  witiiout  a  trial.  They  paid 
a  contribution  to  the  kings,  but  otherwise  leem 
to  have  been  only  taxed,  like  the  Spartans,  in 
time  of  war.  .As  flir  cliolcfst  lands  belonged  to 
Spartans,  the  Peri«?ei  swm  to  have  devoted  them- 
Mlves  largely  to  n)anufacture  and  trade,  which 
wei»  forbidden  to  the  Spartans.  Their  woric  in 
mt^!,  especially  armor,  wool,  and  leather,  was 
c<'l«  !>r  ih  d  aTid  found  a  ready  sale  in  fnrrign 
part-*,  ami  llair  fOrt»t  towns  seem  to  have  en- 
joyed a  flourishing  commerce.  Their  numbers 
must  have  been  considerable,  even  though  the 
hundred  cities  of  Strabo  were  probably  most  of 
them  of  no  great  size.  They  were  always  more 
numerous  than  their  su|)eriora,  the  SjMirtans, 
and  thii*  di«panty  iiuna-^cd  greatly  during  the 
fourth  century  ikc:  I  nt.  though  chafing  under 
their  inferiority,  Ih.  P,  ri(Eci  remained  loyal 
till  the  Thel>an  invasion  after  the  battle 
of  lA'uotra  (n.r.  371).  when  many  of  them 
joined  the  victor^.  Tin  y  were  evidently  trusted 
by  the  Spartans,  for  they  not  only  hprved  as  light- 
armed  troo)>s.  l>ut  formed  no  ««malt  part  of  the 
heavy  aniicd  forees.  while  the  Spartan  fleet  must 
have  lieen  ahno-it  wholly  dependent  upon  them, 
and  in  si>w  ca-'-^  we  find  one  of  thi  ir  niiiiiti<'r  in 
conmiand  of  a  -  in  olron  or  an  allii  d  ili  .  t.  As  the 
aequisitinn  of  tlte  Spartan  territory  wis  a  grad- 
ual conque»^t,  it  is  not  lilcely  that  all  the  Peri<L>ci 
had  the  <>aTne  position.  Tt  may  also  be  regarded 
B>«  eertaiii  tliit  \' l.ile  there  may  have  been  an 
Arliaan  f  ienn  iit  in  *ot)ie  eoniinunities,  the  bulk 
of  the  Perifeci  were  I>irian.  They  ate  called 
Laoedafmonians,  but  not  Spartans. 


PEB'IOSTETJlff  y»  o  Lat.,  from  Lat  prrioe- 
tion,  from  CJk.  jre/>i(i<rT*oj,  periosteos,  surroundiag 
the  bones,  from  rtpi,  peri,  around  -f-  6rri»w,  o»- 
leon,  bone).  A  tough  fibrous  membrane  wbkb  sar* 
rounds  each  bone.  It  is  highly  vascular,  and  is 
tlie  riuans  by  which  the  outer  biycT>  of  the  ahafti 
and  the  greater  part  of  tlio  sponj^v  porlious  of  the 
bones  an  supplied  with  Idood.  It  consists  of  an 
outer  or  IUhnhis  layer  and  an  inner  or  ostcogeBetie 
layer.  The  inner  layer  ia  wry  Tasenlar  and  «««- 
tains  many  protoplasmic  cells  called  oHtfohlantt. 
Numerous  experiments  show  that  the  forn>.iti"n 
of  bone  is  e^ntially  due  to  the  action  nf  ih^ 
periosteum;  and  that,  by  transplanting  detached 
portions  of  periosteum  into  muscular  or  other 
tissues,  bony  tissue  i~  p  iv  rated  in  those  parts. 
In  most  ca-ses  in  whi  h  ihis  membrane  hai  be- 
come detached  in  con-Ttjuence  of  a  wound  or  of 
disease,  the  exposed  bone  (except  in  the  in^taocv 
of  the  skull,  which  derives  most  of  ii^  nutrient 
matter  from  the  dura  mater,  which  is  really  Ibe 
periosteum  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  rtol!) 
perishes;  but  this  is  not  invariablv  the  ca>*'. 
Among  its  other  oflaces,  it  8er>e8,  by  isolating 
the  hone  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  disease  from  them  to  it.  The 
shin-bone,  or  tibia,  is  thus  indebted  to  the  perifls- 
teum  for  ii  <  rdinniy  imttiuiity  in  cnaen  of  ulcer 
in  that  region. 

PEBIOSTITIB  (Keo-Lat.,  from  petit*' 
tcum).  An  inflammation  of  the  periosteum 
(q.v.).  It  o^tursi  generally  on  the  surface  of 
thinly  covered  bones,  such  as  the  tibia,  clavicl*. 
or  eraidal  bmes.  It  may  be  caused  by  injuiy, 
and  ia  part  of  acute  osteomyelitis  (q.v.);  aal 
lUca  ftis  disease,  it  U  often  brrmght  on  in  bor« 
and  young  men  by  bathing  iu  cold  water  after 
violent  exercise,  or  by  similar  forms  of  exposure. 
When  the  affection  is  caused  i^philis,  oval 
swellings  called  nodes  (q.v.)  are  produeed,  and 
there  is  considerable  nocturnal  pain.  Rheumatism 
and  tuberculosis  are  also  cause?*.  The  a(  ute  form 
of  periostitis  must  he  treated  with  jxiulni  i  -  an  I 
antipblogistie  remedies*  and  opiates  givf  n  to  re- 
lieve the  severe  pain.  Severe  cases  mu-^t  i>.^  ia- 
cised  freely  in  order  to  relieve  pre^-nre  and  alk»* 
of  drainage  if  pus  baa  forme<l.  The  treatment  of 
the  chronic  forms  of  this  afTeetion  must  l>e  minnly 
directed  to  the  diseases  which  ori>jinated  {hem. 

PERIPATETIC  PHIIjOSOPHY  (Lat.  peW- 
pateticus,  from  Gk.  wtptwanrruc6t.  perip<itHtko». 
given  to  walking  about,  from  yc^y«T»>,  ftr^ 
patcin,  to  walk  ahovt,  from  peri,  aTsnsd 

-I-  rirn*,  patein,  to  walk,  from  rdrot.  pato^ 
path).  A  name  applied  to  the  philo."»<>phy  of  the 
sdiool  of  Aristotle,  derived,  according  lo  m?. 
from  the  name  of  the  building  in  which  Aristotle 
lectured.  As  a  school,  the  Peripatsties  bad  ccm- 
parativcly  little  interest  in  nietaphy!»ical  problfiss, 
and  spent  most  of  their  efTort  on  the  study  of  ns* 
tore  and  on  an  attempt  to  popularize  the  -tn  i\ 
ethics.  Some  of  them  modified  to  a  great  e xtest 
the  teaching  of  Aristotle,  chiefly  in  a  natorallitie 
direction.  The  later  niemher*5  of  the  school  were  in 
g»*iRTttl  faithful  to  hii*  teaohin^'^.  and  derived  inuA 
of  their  importance  from  their  can-ful  work  in  tW 
arrangement  and  explanation  of  bis  writing 
The  two  most  prominent  leaders,  nfler  Ari»toH*  » 
death,  were  Tbeophrnstu?*  of  Lesbos  and  EudeiBSS 
of  Rhodes,  who  develope<l  his  sylli^stic  roethodi 
of  reasoning,  and  in  the  main  did  little  rr"'*" 
than  supplement  his  work.  Theopbrastua  was  sue 
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ct«di'd  (IS  head  of  the  school  in  B.c.  288  or  287  by 
birato  ot  LampaaeiuB,  who  held  the  positioD  for 
eighteeii  years,  and  whoee  taadiinp  wu  in  the 

direction  of  a  consistent  nnttir!ili'4m.  Andronicus 
of  Rhodes,  about  70  B.C.,  did  nmcli  fur  the  Hlmly 
of  Aristotk';  and  to  him  is  probably  due  the  ri- 
oetved  arrai^genient  of  his  works,  beginning  with 
the  Logic  as  a  necessary  foundation.  The  Peri- 
paletics  of  the  period  fiillftwing  this,  while  thry 
did  much  for  t  xi-^'i-sis,  .iliuwwl  u  leaning  tosvard 
Stoicism,  and  hy  tht-ir  wlcctie  tcndi-ncy  prepaml 
the  way  for  the  combination  of  varioua  eystems 
ehaiaeteriitie  of  Neo-Platonlnai. 

PERIP'ATTJS  tN>n-I.;it  ,  frr,,,i  Ck.  Tfpfira- 
T«,  a  walking  aruuud,  from  ir<p*irar«f»',  peripa- 
tein,  to  w&ik  around).  This  stmnge  creature 
stands  aione,  with  no  animals  interniediate  be- 
tween itself  and  the  wonns  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  true  Arthropoda  on  the  other.  Originally 
«upp<>s<'il  to  l^e  a  worm,  it  is  now  referred  to  a 
class  hy  itself,  the  Malacopoda  of  Blainville,  or 
Protraclicata  of  Haedcel.  It  lives  in  the  tropics, 
in  damp  places  under  decaying  wood.  In  general 
appearance  it  somewhat  re'^emhles  a  caterpillar, 
but  the  head  is  suft  and  worm-like,  though  it 
bears  a  pair  of  antenna-like  tentacles.  It  may 
he  said  rather  to  resemble  saperflcially  a  leech 
with  elawed  legs,  the  skin  and  Its  wrinkles  being 
like  those  of  a  leech.  There  is  a  pair  of  homy 
jaws  in  tlie  mouth,  but  these  are  iiu)re  like  the 
pharyngeal  te«'th  of  worriis  tlian  the  jaws  of 
arthropods.  The  numerous  legs  end  each  in  a 
pair  of  claws.  The  ladder-like  nervous  system  is 
unlike  that  of  annHid  worms  or  arthropods,  but 
rather  recalls  that  of  certain  mollusks,  as  well 
as  that  of  certain  flatworms  and  nemertioe 


worms.  Its  annelid  features  are  the  large  num- 
ber of  segmentally  arranged  true  nephridia,  and 
the  nature  of  the  integument.  Its  arthropodan 
features,  which  appear  to  take  it  out  of  the  group 
of  worms,  are  the  [jre-^nee  of  traclu-fe.  of  true 
salivary  and  8linie  glandH,  of  a  pair  of  coxal 

Inlands,  as  well  as  of  claws  at  the  end  of  the 
CSS.  The  heart  is  arthropodan,  being  a  dorsal 
tube  lying  in  a  pericardial  sinus  with  many 
opetiiiij,'s.  Tliis  assrmhln;:e  of  rharaeter'?  5s  not 
to  be  found  in  ;iny  marine  or  terrestrial  worm. 

The  tracheir  are  tine  unbranche<l  tubes,  without 
a  spiral  thread,  and  are  arrange<l  in  tufts,  in 
PenpatU9  Bdwardaii,  opening  by  simple  orifices  or 
pores  (stigmata),  scattered  irregularly  over  the 
surface  of  the  body;  but  in  am>thfr  species 
{ Peripatus  Capcnsii)  some  of  the  stigmata  are 
arranged  more  definitely  in  longitudinal  rows 
on  each  side,  two  dorsally  and  one  ventrally. 
The  stipmata  in  a  longitudinal  row  are,  however^ 
more  numerous  than  the  pairs  of  legs. 

The  salivary  glands,  opening  by  a  short  com- 
mon duct  into  the  under  aide  of  the  mouth,  in  the 
same  general  position  ss  in  insects,  are  evidently, 
as  the  embryology  of  the  animal  proves,  trans- 
formed nephridia.  and,  beinij  of  the  arthro]>odan 
type,  explain  the  origin  a  ml  r.i"rpholof»j-  of  those 
of  insects.  It  is  so  with  the  slime  glands,  these, 
with  the  coxal  glands,  being  transformed  and 
ruj  laige  dermal  glanda.  Those  of  insects  arose 


in  the  same  manner,  and  arc  evidently  their 
homologues,  while  those  of  Feripatus  were  prob- 
ably originally  dwived  from  the  setiparoua 
glands  in  the  appendices  (panpodia)  nt  annelid 

worms. 

The  genital  glands  and  ducts  are  paired,  hut 
it  Is  to  be  observed  that  the  outlets  are  single  and 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  body.  In  the  inale  the 

ejaculatory  duct  i«  sinple;  in  its  base  a  spcrmalo- 
phore  is  found.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  Peri- 
patus is  not  only  a  eomjK)site  tyiJf,  and  u  con- 
necting link  between  worms  and  tracheate  artho- 
pods,  but  that  it  may  reasonably  be  regarded,  if 
not  itself  the  ancestor,  as  resembling  the  probable 
prog«'nitor  of  chilopods,  royriapods,  and  insects, 
though  of  course  there  is  a  very  wih  <_Mp 
tween  Peripatus  and  the  other  autcrmate,  air- 
breathing  An  liropoda. 

Consult:  Moscley,  "On  the  Structure  and  De- 
velopment of  Peripatus  Capensis."  in  PhUoaopki- 
cal  Transactions  uf  />'  vj/  ir  fi/  (London, 
(1874)  ;  A.  Sedgwick,  "Ihe  IVvelopment  of  Peri- 
patus Capensis,"  parts  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  in  Qtmrtirly 
Journal  of  Microaoopioal  SewHoe  (Ixmdon, 
87)  :  Packard,  Temt-Boi^  of  Bntomoloyy  (XeW 
York,  1898). 

PEB1PLUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  mplwlmitper- 

iploos,  ntpltr'Kovi,  periploua,  voyage  round,  from 
ffe^frVeir,  prripUiu,  to  sail  round,  from  ~tpt, 
peri,  around  +  7rX«>,  ^Icin,  to  soil).  A  name 
for  various  aiu  ient  matitime  ittnemrica,  aa  that 

of  Hanno  ( q.v. ) . 

PEBIPNEUMONIA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
TTtpi-rrvnopla,  inflammation  of  the  Im^)*  An 
old  term  for  pneumonia  (q.v.). 

FESIF^EBAL  (from  Lat.  peripteroa,  from 
flk.  y€plwTtpo%,  with  a  sitifjle  row  of  columns 
around,  from  -rtpl,  peri,  around  nrtp&r,  pte-. 
rtMp  wing,  row  of  columns).  A  term  applied  to 
temples  or  like  buildings  entirely  encircled  by  a 
row  of  free-standing  eolumaa.  The  Greek  temples 
were  n<>ar1y  always  periptcral>  WhUs  the  BODUUl 
temples  were  not. 

raBISPBBH  (from  Gk.  fr«pf,  peri,  around 

-|-  ff~^pna,  sprrma.  seed).  The  njitritivc  tissue 
in  sttda  outside  of  the  embryo  aao.  It  is  derived 
from  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus  which  lias  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  encroachment  of  the  sao. 
The  ordinary  nutritive  tissue  of  seeds  is  da- 
velopcd  within  the  embrTO-sac,  ud  is  known  as 
'endosperm.'   iSee  Sked. 

rasn'BOBAO^PTIiA,   (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 

from  '^Tnk.  r-fpiffffoHxrvXai,  prrix.^n^altt/Jofi,  hav- 
ing an  odd  number  of  toea,  from  (.!k.  ^tpura&t, 
prri*»OJ».  beyond  the  reg\ilar  number  or  size,  odd 
+  McTvXof,  daktjfUMt  finger,  toe).  A  suborder 
of  the  Uni^lata,  containing  all  those  forma 
which  have  an  odd  number  of  toes,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  even  to«Hl  ungulates,  ArtiiKlae- 
tyla.    The  third  di^it  is  always  the  lar^Tst  and 

sometimes  the  only  functional  one.  The  carpal, 
nietacarpsl.  tarsal,  and  metatarsal  bones  are  cor- 
respondingly modified.  The  stomach  is  simple 
and   non-ruminant.     In   all    living   forms  the 

hiirns,  if  present,  are  mediiin  and  not  lateral. 
Many  fossil  forms  are  known,  but  the  living  spe- 
cies are  comparatively  few,  and  are  naturally  and 
easily  groupe*!  in  three  families — th6  tapirs,  rhi- 
noceroses, and  horses.   See  Unqulata. 

nmSTALTIC  IfOnOV  (from  Ok.frqpirrsX* 
rarft,  i^efi»taUiko»,  eompressive,  fromin)pii>rAXm>, 
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peristellein,  to  wrap  arouutl.  from  peri, 
around  -f-  orAXeir,  stellem,  to  |iluct.',  to  com- 
JHKU).  riitf  torms  perialaltic  and  rcrniiVukir 
are  applied  to  the  poeuliar  wave-like  motion  or 
action  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  by  which  the 
food  is  regularly  moviil  onward.  Periritalsis  takes 
place  fruni  ouv  eud  of  the  init^Uual  tract  to  the 
other,  hut  it  is  hccq  at  its  beat  in  the  small  in- 
teatine.  Periataltie  movements  are  effected  by 
the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  eueceii* 
sivt'  ]i<>rtiun!4  of  tin'  nnisculai-  coat^.  Th(^>f  t'oats 
are  two  in  number,  an  external  longitudinal  and 
an  internal  circular  layer  of  fibrea,  under  the 
control  of  the  syntpathetic  nervous  qralem 
through  the  agency  of  the  ganglionic  plewua  situ* 
att'<l  in  the  intestinal  wail<.  In  ]nriMal>is  the 
luugitudinal  fibres  eonlrucl  tirsit,  and  draw  the 
intestine  l>a(  kward  over  the  Hulwtancc  to  be  pro- 
pelled, iiltorteniag  and  dilating  the  tube  at  this 
point,  while  the  circular  fibres  of  the  same  part 
contract  in  succession  from  above  downward, 
forcing  the  sulMtaucc  into  the  next  portion  of  th«i 
intestine,  wlu>re  the  same  process  la  re|K>ated. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  peristalaia  gives 
rise  to  no  sensation,  the  pretence  of  fbod  being 
just  suffiriont  'itinuilus  fur  a  p'ntle  and  normal 
action.  In  tlie  prtnt'iice  of  irritating  substances, 
however,  peristalsis  becomes  painful,  violent,  and 
spasmodic.  When  the  intestinal  canal  is  empty 
there  is  probably  little  or  no  movement.  See 

FEBISTOME  (from  Ok.  ntpi,  pen,  around 
-|-  rriua,  stoma,  mouth).  The  fringe  of  teeth 
around  the  mouth  of  a  moss  capsule.   See  HUSCI. 

PESISTYLE  ( from  Lat.  nerM^yJum,  Gk.  ir^tU 
vTvXor.    pcriniyioti,  a  bulldiog  with  oolumus 

around).  In  architecture,  a  Kile  of  cohunns 
about  a  building  or  a  court. 

VEB/rS,  Pelatiah  (1 785-1 864  >.  An  Ameri- 
can merchant  and  philanthropist ,  born  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  of  Huguenot  anw-slry,  and  educated 
at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1802. 
After  acting  as  a  clerk  in  a  Philadelphia  import- 
ing house  (1805-00>,  he  went  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  rntorrd  the  firm  of  Coodhno  i^-  Cn.,  ship- 
ping merehants.  iu  1817.  I  ruui  Ifi.ui  to  186.3  he 
was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
in  the  latter  year  retired  from  business.  Perit 
was  prominent  in  many  charities,  especially  in 
behalf  of  seaiin  ii.  a-  a  nH-nilx  r  of  various  bdurds 
of  the  Presb\  I*  I  iaii  l.  hiuc  !i,  ujid  as  an  ollicer  of 
the  American  Bible  .'>ociety.  In  18.57.  during  the 
war  between  the  iiexf  Vork  'municipal'  and 
'metropolitan*  police,  he  was  police  commissioner 
and  did  much  to  restore  order.  Hi**  pmirrtf^  his- 
tory of  American  conuucrce,  begun  after  his  re- 
tirement from  business,  was  not  completed. 

PERTTONETTM  iT.at.  lori/^. „,■,<,» .  ;»7r7-,- 
ncrum.  from  tik.  ~€ptr6r«uop,  p>  r  ihmautu,  iit  u.  hji. 
ol  irtptritmwti  prritonaius,  stretoheil  around,  from 
irr/jtrefvciy,  pcrifeiitetn.  to  stretch  around,  from 
ntpt,  /»«  ri,  around  +  rrtrnw,  leineitK  to  stretch). 
A  '^erouH  incmhranr-  wliirli  more  or  less  (x»n- 
pletoly  invest  s  all  the  v  i^.  <  la  lyin«»  in  the  abdomi- 
nal and  pelvic  cavities,  ami  is  then  reflected 
upon  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  so  that  there 
Is  a  viHCpml  and  a  psrtetsl  layi»r.  Nnmer- 
oii>*  ff>ld^  nr<-  fnrnifd  \>y  tin  vi-.ri  inl  la\rr  as  it 
pas-ies  from  <»ne  orixaii  to  jiti<iUM-r.  riic)'  sci-\|.  lo 
hold  the  parts  in  |»osition.  and  nt  the  a-.xuw  time 
inclose  vessels  and  nerves.    Some  of  tUen^  folds 


are  ternieil  Ugatncnts,  from  thi  ir  M  rviiif;  to  >iip- 
port  the  organs.   Thus  we  have  ligaments  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  bladder,  fuid  uterus  formed  tgr  peri- 
toneal folds.   Others  are  termed  meseii^eri^,  and 
connect  the  intestines  with  the  vertd>ral  columa. 
I  hfty  are  the  mcsonliry  proper  (q.v.),  which  bu 
been  already  descrilKnl,  the  ascending,  traiuivrnie, 
and  descending  meso-colon,  and  the  meso-reetWL 
lastly,  there  are  folds  called  omenta,  which  {no* 
eced  from  one  viscus  to  another.   They  are  three 
in    nunilKT — viz.    the    lis.str    or    gustroh'  I'Otic 
omentum,  which  extendi^  Iroru  the  under  surfsce 
of  the  liver  to  the  lesser  eur\'atun  of  the  ttoB- 
ach ;  the  gaatnt-tpteuio  omeHtumj  Mid  the  §mt 
( or  gastrO'Colie)  omentum,  whieh  eonsists  of  fMur 
lavtTs  of  [x-ritonciiin.  the  two  wliii'li  dosci-nd  frr^;ii 
the  stomach,  and  tlio  same  two  r.  tiiraing  upoa 
thCDMClvea,  and  asct-ndinj^  a»  lii^h  uh  the  tran» 
verse  eolon,  where  tltey  separate,  and  inclooc  thai 
organ.  These  separate  layers  may  lie  easily  sea  is 
tlif  yoiin^  subject,  but  in  the  adult  they  arc  nV'Tc 
or  lejis  blended.   The  great  omentum  always  tuii 
tains  some  adipose  tissue,  which  in  corpulent 
persons  often  accumulates  to  an  eoorroons  ex- 
tent. Its  use  appears  to  be  ( 1 )  to  proteet  the  ia- 
testines  from  cold  .ind  from  injury  hy  i^iTfring 
them  anteriorly  as  with  an  upruii,  uud  rlt  to 
facilitate  their  movement  upon  each  other  during 
their  vermicular  action,  in  the  female  the  pen- 
toneal  cavity  is  not  compMely  cloned,  as  the 
Fallopian  tubes  open  into  it  hy  tbeir  free  ex- 
tremities,   lodanunation  of  the  peritooeuai  i» 
termed  peritonitis  (^.t.). 

PER'ITONI'TIS  iNWLat.,  from  Lat.  pT- 
itoncum,  p'  riiona  um,  peritoneum).  An  inflsffi- 
mation  of  the  jiiritoneum  (q.v.). 

Peritonitis  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  primary  or 
secondary.  Primary  or  idiopathic  innammstioa 
of  the  [H-ritont'iini  occurs  after  exposnn  t-i  "I'U 
or  wet,  and  is  sometimes  known  as  rheumatw 
peritonitis.  Its  rarity  is  lather  iwnuutsMe, 
considering  bow  frequently  the  pleura,  periesr' 
dium,  and  similar  structures  are  alfecten.  8ie- 
ondary  peritonitis  is  due  to  an  cxlin-i  ti  "f 
inflammation  from  or  perforation  of  om  ut  the 
abdominal  viscera.  By  exten?*ioa  it  may  fol- 
low an  inflammatioa  of  th«  stomach  oc  iatn^ 
tines,  or  extensive  nlceratifms  of  thene  part*, 
al'si  t'ss  of  any  <if  tlic  soli<l  (>ri:aiis.  <ir  t'f  tl.r  ri  'r  ' 
peritoneal  tinsiues.  rerforativc  jx  ritoniti-  t-^m- 
nionly  arises  from  penetrating  woiuuls.  ul.vr  of 
the  stomach,  or  bowels.  An  important  csum  » 
perforating  appendicitis,  which  is  respwiM^ 
more  oftou  than  any  other  single  cause,  and  espr- 
rinlly  iu  young  adult  males.  A  more  liberti 
liltKxl  supply  renders  the  ap|H-ndix  of  the  female 
less  liable  to  damage,  but,  on  the  other  band,  tkc 
generative  oryans  are  a  frequent  means  of  iatio- 
(luciii;;  au  iiiffclion  into  thi-  peritoneal  cavity. 

Aeutf  peritonitis  generally  prefwnts  well  mark."*! 
symptoms.    It  commeiMea  with  a  chill,  or  severe 

¥'aia  in  the  abdomen  mM  be  the  first  ^ympUMh 
he  pain  is  at  first  confined  to  partietilar  spot* 
I  usually  in  the  lower  part  of  the  .i^.l^rnrni.  but 
it  extends  over  the  whole  aUUnuin.il  mrfon. 
It  is  increased,  on  pressure,  to  such  an  . 
that  the  patient  cannot  even  bear  the  weight  of  the 
bedclothes :  and  to  avoid,  as  Ht  as  ponihle,  ia- 
termil  pressure  upon  the  peritoneTini.  hr  lies  per- 
fectly still,  on  his  back,  with  the  U-p*  drawn  up. 
and  breathes  by  maans  of  the  ribs,  in 
qnenoe  of  the  pain  oceasioaed  by  tb«  datccat  «< 
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'  the  diaphra^  in  inBpiration.    Th(>  breathing;  is 

I  shallow,  and,  less  air  being  admitted  at  each 

I  movement  of  ri-spiration,  the  number  of  those 

I  movementji  is  iucreu8.ed.   Tliere  are  40  or  even  00 

reHpiratious  a  minute,  instead  of  18  or  20.  The 
pul8«  is  very  friniuent,  often  120  or  more  in  the 
minute,  and  small  and  tense,  thou>;h  occasionally 
I  strong  and  full  at  the  commencement  of  the  at- 

tack.   The  temperature  may  rise  rapidly  after 
the  chill  to  104"  or  105°, 'but  is  substHjuently 
I  lower.    Some  very  severe  cases  have  no  fever 

I  throughout  the  attack.   Vomiting  is  an  early  and 

prominent  symptom  an«l  causes  great  pain.  Af- 
I  ter  the  disease  has  continued  for  a  certain  time, 

I  the  belly  l>eeomes  tense  and  swollen,  the  eularge- 

1  ment  being  cnus«'d  at  first  by  flatus,  and  after- 

wards also  by  the  elTusion  of  fluid. 

The  appenranc*'  of  the  patient  when  at  the 
height  of  the  disease  is  very  characteristic.  The 
I  'Hippocratie  countenance'  is  more  often  observed 

1  in  peritonitis  than  in  any  other  disease  except 

cholera — "a  sharp  nose,  hollow  eyes,  collapsed 
temples;   the  ears  cold,  c<mtracte<l,  and  their 
I  lobes  turned  out ;  tlie  skin  about  the  forehead  be- 

ing rough,  distended,  and  parched;  the  color  of 
the  whole  face  being  brown,  black,  livid,  or  lead- 
coloretl."  Ac\ite  ditTuse  peritonitis  is  usually 
fatal  in  from  two  to  ten  days.  Often  death  oc- 
I  curs  with  great  suddenness,  due  to  cardiac  pa- 

ralysis. 

Chronic  peritonitis  may  result  from  an  attack 
of  the  actite  form,  prtnlucing  adhesions,  either 
local  or  general,  iK-tween  the  peritoneal  surfaces. 
The  intestines  may  be  matted  together  or  com- 

I  pressed  at  particular  points  by  fibrous  bands. 

Often  there  are  no  symptoms,  but  if  the  intestine 
is  constricted  colicky  pains  will  be  felt.  Tubercu- 
losis may  cause  either  acute  or  chronic  p'rito- 
nitis,  but  usually  the  latter.    It  occurs  at  all 

,  ages  and  presents  symptoms  of  extraordinary 

complexity  and  diversity.  Sometimes  the  condi- 
tion is  discovered  by  accident,  during  an  opera- 
tion for  some  other  trouble.  Caseous  masses 
forni,  the  mes(>nteric  glands  are  enlarged,  and  thu 
omentum  is  irregularly  thickene<l.  Thene  masses 
can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.  Can- 
cerous |M>ritonitis  is  usually  an  extension  from 
some  other  organ. 

The  treatment  of  actite  peritonitis  must  b« 
prompt,  vigorous,  and  jxTsistent.  In  the  earliest 
stage  it  may  be  aborti^l  or  limited  by  tlie  use 
of  ice  bags  locally,  and  a  saline  or  calomel  purge. 
Complete  rest  is  demanded  at  all  stage**  of  the 
disease.  The  int«>stinal  movements  may  be 
quieted  and  pain  allayed  by  the  administration 
of  opium,  and  in  the  height  of  the  dis^Mise  this 
is  the  only  drug  worth  considering.  Tolerance  to 
opium  in  peritoneal  inflammation  is  great,  and 
comparatively  large  doses  must  Im*  given.  When 
due  to  perforation,  as  in  appendicitis,  prompt 
operation  will  often  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
infection.  Tubercular  pi-ritonitis  is  often  cured 
by  simply  opening  the  abdomen,  exposing  the 
tuberculous  masses  to  the  air.  and  flushing  out 
the  cavity  with  saline  or  antiseptic  solutions. 
General  treatment  is  unsatisfactory,  but  fresh 
air,  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  and  creosote  may  elTect 
a  cure. 

PERITYPHLITIS  (Xeo-Lat..  from  C.k.ntpl, 
peri,  annmd  -f  Ti>^X4f,  luphlos,  blind,  with  allu- 
sion to  the  circum).  An  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneal   covering  and   the   loose  connective 


tissue  attaching  the  cecum  and  ascending  colon 
to  the  iliac  fascia.  Formerly  what  is  now 
known  as  appendicitis  was  thought  to  be  due  to 
inflaumiation  of  the  canrum,  or  typhlitis,  and  of 
tlie  peritoneum  covering  it,  or  perityphlitis;  but 
these  conditions  are  now  believed  to  exist  inde- 
pendently of  appendicitis  only  in  exceptional 
cases.     See  C.ECi  M ;   CoLON ;   Vebmiforh  Ap- 

PE.NOIX. 

PESIWINXLE  ( -\S.  ftrrvincct,  pcrvincr,  per- 
vcnkc,  from  ImI.  prrvittca,  periwinkle,  from  p«r, 
through  4-  vinca,  twist,  from  vincirc,  to  bind), 
ViNca.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
.\pocjTiacea>,  having  a  five-cleft  calyx  and  a  sal- 
ver-hhaped  corolla,  bearded  at  the  throat,  with 
five  obliquely  truncated  segments,  opposite  ever- 
green leaves,  and  flowers  which  grow  singly  or  in 
pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  lesser 
periwinkle  (Vinca  minor),  growing  in  woods  and 
thickets  of  Europe,  is  a  half-shrubby  plant  with 
trailing  stems,  which  root  at  their  extremities, 
ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  and  pale-blue  or  some- 
times   white    or    reddish-purple    liowera.  The 
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greater  periwinkle  ( I'mco  major),  which  has 
much  larger  flowers  and  ovate-cordate  ciliated 
leaves,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  These 
species  are  commonly  planted  in  shrubberies  and 
gardens  because  they  rapidly  cover  unsightly  ob- 
jects with  pleasing  green  foliage,  and  produce 
beautiful  flowers  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
even  in  mild  winters.  They  have  escaped  in  the 
I'nited  States.  The  former  is  very  commonly 
found  and  the  latter,  which  is  less  hardy,  occa- 
sionally. The  herbaceous  periwinkle  ( Vinca 
herbarva),  an  Hungarian  species,  is  remarkable 
for  the  abundance  of  its  flowers.  The  rose-col- 
ort-d  |>«>riwinkle  {Vina  ro»ea),  a  native  of  Mada- 
gascar, is  a  favorite  greenhouse  plant. 

PERIWINKLE.  A  small  gastropod  mol- 
lusk  of  the  genus  Littorina,  characterized  by  the 
shell  being  top-shaped,  solid,  the  colimiella  thick- 
ened, the  lip  of  the  aj)erture  simple,  not  toothed, 
and  the  round  aperture  close<l  by  a  horny  opercu- 
lum. The  animal  has  long  tentacles,  with  an 
eye  at  the  base  of  each  tentacle.  Periwinkles 


wo 


either  lay  eggs  or  are  ovoviviparous.  Tfiev 
aboiuad  in  vast  numbers  on  the  rooky  shores  of 
the  Horth  Atlantic  between  t  ido marks,  and  espe- 
cially near  low-water  mark.  They  feed  on  see- 
weeds.  Our  two  native  species  are  Littorina 
ri.  rather  elongated  with  a  high  spire,  and 
i^ittorina  paUiata^  which  has  a  low  spire,  witb 
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the  bod^-wbirl  rather  ewoUen.  Ihe  bitter 
Teries  greetly  in  color  from  pure  olire  green  to 

yellow  or  cveu  bright  red,  with  revolving  black 
lines,  the  colors  more  or  leas  simulating  that  of 
the  eeaweede  amoiig  vhidi  tt  Uvce. 

A  uiifiih  larger  epeeieip  and  wnr  more  alwn- 
dant  on  the  eoeet  north  of  New  York  than  any 
other,  is  Littorina  littorea,  which  in  1857  was 
introduced  from  Europe  into  Nova  Scotia  and 
now  ahenade  in  vast  numbers  all  alon^  the  coast. 
It  Uvea  nearer  low  tide  than  the  native  species, 
and  ftequents  exposed  rocks  not  oorered  by  sea- 
weeds. It  is  a  rmich  larger  and  heavier  shell  than 
the  otherB,  and  varies  much  in  the  height  of  the 
Hpire.  Bumpus  has  shown  that  since  its  intro- 
duction into  America,  where  it  hoe  been  eabjected 
to  a  new  environment,  this  shell  differs  from 
those  of  England  in  being  more  elongated,  lighter 
in  weight,  more  bulky,  while  the  color-markings 
are  less  pronounced.  It  also  appears  that  there 
are  already  many  local  races  oa  the  New  Eng- 
land coast.  Theee  mollusks  are  able  to  live  for 
dnys  and  even  weeks  out  of  the  sen,  in  one  cftse 
fnvir  months.  The  power  of  resisting  dryness 
seems  to  be  still  greater  with  tropical  species. 
In  Jamaica  Littorina  muricata  Uvea  amon£  grass 
and  herbage  at  the  top  of  low  cliffs.  At  ntnama 
three  large  specie^^  v  rre  found  on  trees  at  and 
above  high-water  mark.  The  eggs  of  those  Lit- 
torina- which  are  not  ovoviviparons  are  deposited 
on  seaweeds,  rocks,  etc.,  enveloped  in  a  glairy 
mass  jvst  iirm  enough  to  retain  its  shape. 

The  name  'periwinkle*  is  given  popularly  to  al- 
most any  small  spiral  shell,  e«pccially  along  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  turret-shaped 
putmonatea  of  the  genus  Melania.  In  the  short- 
ened form  'winkle'  it  is  applied  by  the  oystermen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  to  the  omeha 
(Fulgur)  which  feed  upon  the  oyster  beds. 

PBBTVBT  (Lat  perjurium,  false  oath,  foom 
ftr^uiu,  one  who  swears  falsely,  from  perjurare, 
to  swear  falsely,  fron>  per,  through  +  jurare,  to 
8%vear,  from  right,  law).  The  crime  of  know- 
ingly and  willfully  giving  false  testimony,  which 
is  material  to  the  questions  in  issue  in  a  judicial 
proceeding.  The  offense  is  committed  whether 
the  testimony  is  given  under  an  oath  or  afflrma- 
tinn.  provided  either  is  administered  by  a  eom- 
p<*tent  authority.  If  a  witness  makes  a  mis- 
statement through  inadvertanee  or  mistake  he  is 
not  guilty  of  the  crime.  If  he  recklessly  and 
knowingly  makes  a  statement  as  to  the  trnth  or 
falsity  of  which  he  ha<^  no  knowledge,  it  has 
been  held  to  constitute  perjury.  A  witnetis  may 
be  convicted  of  perjury  under  such  circumstances 
even  thai^h  the  facts  be  testiftes  to  eubeequently 


j  :  '  1  lo  be  true.  It  is  not  essential  to  constitute 
the  utTeuM;  tliat  the  testimony  be  believed,  or  tlist 
it  cause  a  perversion  of  justice  in  the  cause  io 
which  it  is  given.  Where  a  witness  honestly 
states  hii  opinion  as  to  a  fact,  if  it  is  not  correct, 
he  is  not  liable;  but  if  the  fa  t  material  to 
the  issue,  and  he  makes  a  willfully  false  itste- 
nuot  as  to  it,  he  is  guilty  of  perjury. 

hk  moot  jurisdictions  a  voluntary  oath,  taken 
outside  a  judicial  proceeding,  cannot  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  charge  of  perjury,  as  the  law  does 


not  puiiidh  criminally  prevarication  in  Private 
matters.  An  exception  to  this  exists  uur  tiw 
Uwa  of  the  United  States.  Sse  Qam 

At  41m  early  eoumeo  law  the  testimony  ef 
two  witnesses  was  necessary  to  convict  a  witness 
of  perjury.  However,  to-day  in  most  jurisdic- 
tions the  teatimoiqr  of  one  witness  and  proof  of 
eorroboratiqg  cireiunstamoes  is  sufficient,  if  eiedt- 
ble. 

Perjury  has  always  been  severely  punishM, 
as  it  tends  to  the  perversion  and  obstructiun  of 
justice.  In  ancient  times  in  England  the  penalty 
was  death;  subsequently  banishment  or  cutting 
out  the  tongue;  after  the  Norman  era,  fbtfeitaie 
of  gr' r^s  nnd  imprisonment;  and  at  present  in 
England  and  the  United  8tates  it  is  punished  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  In  a  few  States 
a  person  so  convicted  is  thereafter  ineompeUnt 
to  give  t»timony  in  judicial  proceedings. 

Subornation  of  perjury  eon  i^ti  in  inciting  or 
procuring  another  to  commit,  j^uijury.  The  wit- 
nes.s  must  have  actually  committed  perjury  in 
order  to  render  the  person  who  incited  him  to  do 
so  guilty  of  the  crime.  An  attorney  eallii^  a 
witness  who  he  believer  will  not  tell  the  truth 
does  not  thereby  become  liable  if  the  witness 
does  in  fact  commit  perjurj-,  ii  lid  not  *c- 
tually  connive  at  it,  or  .solicit  hini  to  do  so. 
Subornation  of  perjury  u  usually  punished  with 
as  much  severity  as  perjuiy  itself.  See  Oath; 
Witness.  Consult  the  authorities  referred  to 
under  Ckiminal  Law  and  EviDRmx. 

FEB'KIlfS,  Chakles  Caixaha:^  (1322  ?«). 
An  American  art-historian,  born  in  Boston.  Si- 
ter  graduating  from  Harvard  he  lived  for  a  time 
in  Rome,  then  studied  painting  in  I'ari.s  under 
Ary  Scheffer,  and  on  a  subsequent  visit  in  iStt 
took  up  etchklg  under  Bracquemont  and  Lalaiaw. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  honorary  direrter 
of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  1868 
became  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French 
Institute.  He  also  cultivated  music,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  1870> 
83,  and  oeounonAlly  conducted  Its  performances. 
Through  his  writ  in-  and  lectures  he  contrib- 
uted much  to  Uic  promotion  of  art  in  this  coun- 
try, and  enjoyed  wide  reputation  as  a  critia 
He  published:  Tmoatk  fhulpton  (1864),  ItQUm 
Sculptors  (1868),  both  with  etchings  by  the 
author;  Art  in  Kductition  (18701;  Raphael  ami 
Miohflnn<i<-1<i  \  1878),  a  biographical  and  critical 
essay;  S'jmh.iiral  Mouumcnt.'i  in  Italy  (1883); 
and  Qkiberti  et  son  4oole  ( 1886) .  The  Si*tcnc$l 
Btmdboe^  of  Italum  8e«1pturfi  (1883)  is  pne- 
tically  a  new  edition  of  Tu.irnn  f^mlptan  and 
Italian  Sculptors.  He  was  also  critical  editor  ef 
the  Cyclopadia  of  Painttn  umi  FMnMNf,  edited 
by  Champlin  (18«5-87). 

PEBKINS,  EusHA  (1741-99).  An  Aroericaa 
physician,  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.  He  is  chiefly 
known  lor  the  invention  in  1786  of  Piifciiis^i 
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nil  t  ti^I  •  tractors,  pins  or  bars  of  Iron  nnd  brnsa, 
supposed  to  posses  curative  virtueti,  which  were 
drawn  ia  a  OMrtala  way  over  the  affected  parts  in 
riiWiiiMitiMfn,  gout,  nearmlgia,  and  local  inflanuna- 
ttona.  This  nieuiod  of  treatinent  wai  called 
PiTkiiiism  and  for  a  time  it  enjoyed  a  ri  rt  lin 
vogue  both  in  Europe  and  America.  iVrkin^; 
afterwards  invented  a  medicine  for  fevers,  whose 
effieatqr  Im  undertook  to  prove  during  the  yellow- 
fever  cnideniie  in  New  Vork  in  1799,  but  be  bim- 
eelf  fell  a  victim  to  the  discaae. 

PEBKINS,  Frederic  Beecheb  (1828-99).  An 
American  librarian  and  author,  bom  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  He  left  Yale  before  graduation  to 
study  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851. 
For  tliree  years  he  was  associate  editor  of  Bur- 
nard's  American  Journal  of  Education.  After 
ftonie  experience  as  secretary  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  be  was  librarian  of  tbe  free  librair  at 
San  Frandseo  from  1880  to  1887.  His  publica- 
tiona  include:  Scropc,  or  the  Loat  Library,  a 
novel  ( 1874 )  ;  Check  List  of  American  Local  Bis- 
iory  (1876)  ;  Dctil  Puzzler*,  and  Other  Studies 
(1877);  My  Thrte  Convcraationt  teith  Miss 
Cheater  (1877) ;  and  a  Life  of  Diekene  (1877). 

PEBKrNS,  Gkoroe  Henry  (  1844—).  An 
American  naturalist,  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
He  was  eduMted  at  the  Knox  Academy,  Qales- 
burg.  111.,  nnd  nt  Yale  (18(57).  In  1869  he  was 
appointed  profetisor  of  natural  history  in  tlic 
University  of  Vermont,  and  in  1898  dean  of  tlie 
natural  science  department.  He  served  as  State 
entomologist  from  1880  until  1895,  when  he  was 
made  State  geologist.  His  publications  include 
State  reports  On  the  Injurioue  Insects  of  Ver- 
mont  (3  vols.,  1878-78)  ;  Parasites  Infesting  Mun 
and  the  Lower  Animals  (1880)  ;  The  Flora  of 
Vermont  (1888);  and  The  Marble,  Slate,  md 
Granite  Industries  of  Vermont  (1898). 

PESKINS,  Jacob  (I7<>G  1849).  An  Ameri- 
can inventor,  bom  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  While 
■till  a  boy  serving  bis  apprentiGesbip  to  a  gold- 
■mitb*  lie  invented  a  procees  of  plating  shoe- 
buckles.  In  1787  the  Massachn«ett«  State  O-v 
enunent  cnga<^ed  him  to  eut  dies  for  its  imaL. 
Later  he  improved  bank-note  engravinj^  hy  sub- 
stituting steel  plates  for  copper,  and  in  1800  he 
invented  a  machine  by  wbidi  nails  could  be  cut 
and  headed  at  the  same  time.  When  52  years  of 
age,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  secured  re- 
munerative contraeta.  He  supplied  plates  to  the 
Bank  of  Ir(>1nnd,  built  steam-engines,  and  com- 
pleted a  number  of  inventions,  among  whicb  wwe 
a  process  for  transferring  engravings  from  one 
steel  plate  to  another;  the  pleometer,  an  instru- 
ment to  measure  the  speed  of  ships;  t!i<  1  itli  ni- 
eter,  an  instrument  to  measure  th^  depth  of 
water;  and  a  rapid-firing  gun,  which  could  dis* 
charge  nearly  1,(K)0  rounds  per  minute. 

PERKINS,  James  Breck  (1847— ).•  An 
American  historian  and  politician,  born  at  Saint 
Croix,  Wis.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1867,  was  Ci^  Attorney  there  from 
1874  to  1878,  and  became  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Assembly  in  1898.  and  of  the  United  Stntes 
House  of  Representatives  in  1!>01.  His  publica- 
tions include:  France  Under  Richelieu  and  Mnza- 
Wn  (1887)  ;  France  Under  the  Regency  (1802)  ; 
France  Under  Louis  XV.  (1897)  ;"nnd  Richelieu 
(19(N>),  in  the  "Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series. 

CTRKIMB,  Jusnif  (1805-69).  An  Anieri- 
«aa  miisionaiy.  He  was  iMin  at  West  Spring* 


field,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1829;  studied  theology  at  Andover;  embarked  at 
Boston,  1833,  an  a  niistiionarj'  of  the  American 
Board;  and  establislied  the  Kestorian  mission 
at  Urumlah,  Persia,  in  1834.  He  was  joined  by 
nr.  Asahel  Giant  (q.v.)  in  IS:?.').  Tn  1842  he 
vi:jitt:d  the  Uuitt;d  Sluleii,  uccompauied  by  Mar 
Yohannan,  the  Ncstorian  bishop.  Besides  a  trans- 
lation of  tbe  Bible  into  modem  Syriac  (2  vols., 
1846-02),  and  commentaries  on  Cksiesis  and  Dan* 
iel  (1869),  Dr.  Perkins  published  Fight  Years  in 
Persia  (1843) ;  Missionary  Life  in  Persia  (1861). 

PERKIMB,  Thovas  Havdasto  (1764-18S4). 

An  American  merchant  and  philanlliropi.st ;  born 
in  lioblun.  In  11  So  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  brother  James  in  Santo  Domingo,  and 
was  later  representative  of  tbe  firm  in  tbe  United 
States.  In  i7M  be  wei^  to  Batavia  and  OuiAon, 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  Chine.se  and  East 
Indian  trade,  nnd  after  his  r*»turn  settled  in  Bos- 
ton, wliere  he  became  very  successful.  lie  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Quincy  Railroad, 
the  first  in  the  United  States,  founded  the  Fer> 
kins  A'sylum  for  the  Hlind.  contributed  liberally 
toward  the  erecting  of  the  Bunker  Hill  ilonu- 
iiieiit,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  the 
Boston  Atheua-um  and  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  Comiult  Gary,  Memeire  vf  ThonMit 
Bandasijd  Per!:in.^  f  Ho^ton  1856). 

PEB'KIN  WAB'BECK,  A  pietender  to  the 
throne  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  ViL  of  l&lgiand. 
See  Warbeck,  Pkrkin. 

PS&KIN  WABBECX,,  The  C'hbosicue  His- 
TtttT  or.  A  tragedy  by  John  Ford  {1834)»  on 
tbe  career  of  tbe  pretender  of  that  nam^  and  the 
most  faultless  of  Ford's  plays.  Tbe  source  was 

proVal'ly  I'.K-un's  Life  of  Henry  VJI. 

PEBKl^ITE  (from  Gk.  wpitrii,  perhma, 
dark;  oonneoted  with  Skt.  prM,  spotted).  An 

igiirou<5  rock  of  granitic  texture,  composed  essen- 
tially of  au^'ite  or  hornblende.  The  term  is  ap- 
jilied  rather  to  a  family  of  rocks  than  to  an  in- 
dividual species.  Perknites  are  rich  in  lime  and 
magnesia  and  low  in  sUies,  alumina,  and  the 
alkalies.  They  have  generally  been  included  un- 
der the  family  name  pyroxenite  (q.v.),  wbieb 
has  a  wid(  1  -  ;>•'  of  meaning,  and  includes  ma^ 
nesian  as  well  as  lime-magnesiau  rocks. 

PBBLES,  p*r^««,  Joseph  (1835-94).  A  Ger- 
man rabbi  and  Orientalist.  He  w  <  1  i  r  ti  a(  Tiajn, 
in  fciouthem  Hungary,  and  studied  there  and  at 
Breslau,  where  he  graduated,  having  already  con- 
tributed to  tbe  Monateaekr^t  fiir  OesoMdite  und 
WiaaeHaehaft  dea  Judenthtuma,  a  valuable  thesis, 
"Meletemala  Pesehilthoniana"  (1359).  This 
monograph  advanced  the  theory  that  the  Peshitto 
veraipn,  though  preserved  only  by  the  Christian 
Chureb,  is  Jewish  in  tone  and  inflnenoe.  In  1868 
he  became  rabbi  at  Posen,  whence  he  went  to 
Munich  in  1871.  Besides  the  dissertation  already 
mentioned,  Perles  published  valuable  papers  on 
the  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  Miodle  Ages, 
and  on  Hebrew  etrmolo^  and  philolotrv. 

PERM,  p&rm.  A  government  of  Eastern 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  Government  of  Vologda 
on  the  north,  Tobolsk  on  tbe  east,  Orenburg  and 
Ufa  on  the  south,  and  Vyatka  on  the  west  (Map: 
Russia,  .T2).  Area,  aboul  ;  ■ "00  s<]uare  miles. 
While  (Kilitieally  a  government  of  European  Rus- 
sia, geogrnphienlly  Perm  belongs  partly  to  Asia. 
The  centre  of  the  region  is  occupied  by  tbe  Ural 
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Mbuntains  (q.v.),  which  traverse  the  district 
from  north  to  south.  They  h&rdly  exceed  6000 
feet  in  their  highest  points.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  govertinunt  in  lower  than  the  western.  (For 
gcolog)',  see  Permian  System.)  Perm  is  watered 
by  the  Kama.  Petchora,  and  Sosva,  with  their 
tributariee.  The  largest  of  these  stream  are 
navigable. 

Tbf  climate  is  continental  and  bnr^h,  especially 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  centre.  In  re- 
gard to  its  mineral  deposits  Perm  exceeds  every 
Other  government  of  European  Russia.  The  chief 
niaerals  arc  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  platintun, 
nickel,  ziiu',  toal,  and  salt.  Precious  stones,  such 
as  sappliireH,  jaciiithsi,  topazes,  and  many  others, 
are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
mining  of  iron  and  copper  empiflvs  over  190,000 
persons.  The  value  ol^ the  annual  output  is  eati- 
mated  at  over  $28,000,000.  The  annual  output 
of  gold  exceeds  $2,500,000,  while  the  output  of 
coal  is  as  yet  slight. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  all  over  the  district* 
but  only  in  the  blaclc-soil  region  of  the  south  is 
the  Rii|)|)ly  equal  to  the  demaiul.  Stock  raisinp  is 
especially  develoj)ed  amon^  the  Bashkirs.  Perm 
hiiH  extensive  for(^st.s  which  cover  over  80  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area.  Lumbering  and  ship- 
building are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The 
house  industry  is  favored  by  the  abundance  of 
natural  resources.  The  products  of  that  industry* 
include  hardware,  pott<'ry.  wooden  articles,  yarns, 
coarse  cloth,  ropes,  truidvs,  etc.  The  manufac- 
turing industries  are  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  mineral  industries,  namely,  the  manufactur* 
ing  of  steel,  iron,  etc.  The  fairs  of  Irbit  (q.v.) 
are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  trade  with 
the  eastern  pasAessions  of  Russia,  but  since  the 
construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  the 
eommeroe  has  fallen  off  to  a  perceptible  extent, 
Population,  in  1807,  3,003,208.  including  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Bashkirs.  Pemiiaks,  Tatars. 
Tcheremisses,  and  Vtiguls.  The  exploitatton  of  the 
mining  resources  of  the  region  was  begun  by  the 
Stro|0uioffs  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Capital, 
Perm. 


The  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
Mine  same  in  Eastern  £ussia,  on  the  Kama,  300 
miles  northeast  of  Kazan  (Map:  Russia,  J  3). 

It  is  repiilarly  laid  out  ;  the  houses  are  mostly  of 
wood.  Its  edin-at ional  institutions  comprise  two 
gj'mnasia.  a  realsehule,  a  museum,  a  meteoro- 
logical station,  and  a  number  of  scientific  socie- 
ties. There  are  several  machine  works,  tan- 
neries, etc..  and  the  jiort  carries  on  an  extensive 
transit  trade  during  the  navigable  neojion.  Popu- 
lation, in  1897,  4d,403.  The  town  was  founded  on 
the  site  of  a  Tniniic,'  st'ttlement  in  1781. 

PEBMANOANIC  AGIO.  8ee  MakOanig 
AND  PERMAXOANIC  ACSM. 

PBRHBABILXTT,  MAGmno.  See  UAomn- 

IPM. 

PEEMIAN  SYSTEM.  A  name  hr^^i  applied 
bv  Murehisnn  in  ISH  to  a  group  of  rocks  occur- 
ring in  the  Province;  of  Perm,  Russia.  The  strata 
yihwh  he  included  under  this  name  had  up  to 
that  time  been  considered  as  a  division  of  the 
Triassic.  In  Russia  the  Permian  strata  occupy 
an  area  tv.ice  the  size  of  France,  and  they  are 
also  largely  developed  in  Qermaiiy  and  in  £ng- 
land.  In  Germany,  where  the  strata  ate  natural- 
Ij  divided  into  two  great  series,  the  name  pyas  is 


commonly  applied  to  the  system.  Equivalent«  of 
the  Russian  deposits  iiave  ticen  described  frm 
West  Virginia,  Kansas,  Utah,  and  Nebtsslcs. 
While  attempts  have  been  made  to  eoti-idd  the 
Permian  as  coequal  with  the  i.urlionitt'rou!t.  ntill 
the  more  common  cu.stom  is  to  look  u|M>n  it  t« 
the  upper  division  of  th«  Carboniferous.  Consait: 
Williams,  **Correlation  Papers— Devonian  sad 
Carboniferous,"  Bulletin  80  of  thr  Vnitrd  8Mt» 
Geoloffioal  Survejf  (Washington,  1891).  iSeeCsl- 
Hon jvEBoon  BTsmt. 

PESKIT  feorrription  of  Sp.  palometa).  .\ 
West  Indian  fish,  the  great  pompano  {Trackimo- 
fua  OoodU) ,  also  oalled  palometa.  See  PioiirAink. 

PERMOSEB,  pGr'mft-zfr,  Paituasak  (1650- 
17;{2).  A  Gentian  sculptor,  born  .it  Kanimer. 
Bavaria.  He  was  a  pujtil  of  Weisskin-hner  at  Salz 
burg,  and  of  Knacker  in  Vienna.  Afterwards  iw 
lived  man}'  years  in  Florence.  On  his  return  fTom 
Ital.v  in  1704  he  lived  principally  in  Herlin  and 
iJresdeii.  lli.s  work  is  able,  though  tinged  by  the 
Brtiticial  style  of  the  time.  He  executed  several 
^rrou]is  and  statues,  which  were  destroyed  in  the 
S  ven  Years'  War.  His  remaining  works  iodade 
a  fine  pulpit,  an  "Ecce  Homo."  and  a  statue  of 
.lohn  the  Baptist,  in  the  Catholic  church  at  Dr«- 
den.  and  the  mimiimeiit  to  I'rinoe  Eugene  sf 
Savoy  in  the  Vienna  Belvedere. 

FBBVUTArFIOVS  AKB  COMBIHATIOm 
(Lat.  permuhtlln,  from  i>ri mutare,  to  chan^  cn- 
tirel.v,  from  ptr,  through  +  mutare,  to  change, 
freouentative  of  moi'cre,  to  move.  Skt.  m'n.  to 
puaa).  Tiie  different  groups  of  r  things  whidi 
can  be  selected  from  a  collection  of  n  different 
thin>;s,  without  reference  to  their  arrunjiement. 
arc  calleil  the  combinalions  of  n  things  taken  r 
at  a  time.  For  example,  the  combinations  of  th* 
four  letters  a,  b,  c,  talten  3  at  «  time,  arr 
abe,  ahd,  acd,  bed;  taken  2  at  a  time,  ob.  ae.  sd^ 

be.  h(l,  cfl.  The  dilTeri'iit  ^jroiips  of  r  IhiniT'*  which 
ctui  be  jiclected  from  it  diirereiit  lliiug>i.  varyinff 
the  arrangement  in  every  possible  manner,  sre 
called  the  permufattoiw  of  i»  things  taken  r  at  s 
time.  E.|?.  the  permutattoits  of  the  letters  a.  i. 
r,  taken  2  nf  a  time  are  ab,  ba.  nr,  ca.  V.  ch. 
The  nnml>er  of  eomhinations  of  n  thing!^  taken  r 
at  a  time  is  indicated  by  the  »yml>ol  0°.  The 
number  of  uermutatiuns  of  n  things  taken  r  at  a 
time  is  indicated  by  the  fTmbo!  ps.  The  rhief 
properties  of  permutalii  m  n  1  nbinations  are: 
( 1 )  The  number  of  permutatiun.s  of  m  diffemt 

things  taken  r  at  a  time  is  n(n — — t)  

(m — r-fl).  E.g.  the  numWr  of  permutations  of 
the  letters  of  the  word  courayt  taken  three  at  t 
time  is  7-6-5  =  210.  (2)The  number  of  [..  riiiiit.i 
tions  of  n  things  taken  all  together  i-«  f»{H — 1) 
(n— 2)  3  -21  =  »!  ( 3 )  The  number  of  per- 
mutations of  «  differoit  things  taken  r  at  a  time, 
when  each  of  the  n  things  may  be  repeated.  '» 
e.g.  tile  numlK-r  of  ways  of  aolectinji  3  nun  Her« 
from  r>0  on  a  combination  lock,  repetition.*  being 
allowed,  is  50*=:  l.'.-.OOO.  (4)  The  number  of 
combinations  of  u  dilTcrent  things  taken  r  at  a 

timei.   ^"--^^i 

«i 

rf(n-r)f 

e.g.  3  persons  can  he  selected  from  a  claas  of  SO 
.    80  •  19  •  18 

{b    =  1 140  ditTerent  ways. 

31  ' 
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The  formulas  of  ponmitation.s  ,m;i1  imbina- 
tiooB  express  many  relations  of  lK)th  alj^ebra  and 
geometiy  and  poMcsB  a  peculiar  intt>rrst  in  math- 
ematics. E.g.  the  coefficients  in  the  binomial 
expansion  for  a  positive  integral  ejcponent  may  be 
expressed  by  formulas  of  combinations  thus, 
(n  +  6)"  =  tf*  +  a»-'6  +  C|  a-^ft^  +  V\  a^-^b^  -i  . . .. 
The  niaxlinnm  number  of  vertices  of  a  general 
polygon  of  «  sides  iq  oxprt'ssctl  by  C>.  Also,  such 
pniblems  as  tlioMe  of  comliiiiation  locks,  of  the 
number  of  sii^nals  with  a  system  of  si^^ns, 

and  of  forming  all  [loia^iblc  numbers  from  given 
digits,  are  solved  with  unusual  brevity  by  means 
of  the  formulas  of  permutation  and  combination. 
This  subject  was  known  to  the  Hindus,  particu- 
larly to  Hlmskara  (b.lll4),  and  is  related  to  tlie 
subject  of  probability  (q.v.).  Its  principles  are 
often  explained  in  text-books  under  the  title 
Choice.  By  cyclic  permutation  is  meant  the  in- 
terchange of  the  elements  of  a  function  in  cyclic 
order.  E.g.  ((t — b)-\-{b — c)  +  (c — a)  bet  ij 
{b — c)+tc — a)  +  (o — b)  by  the  cyclic  inter- 
ehange  of  «  fov     6  for  c,  and  o  for  a, 

PERNAMBUCO,  pgr'nAm-biWlid.  An  east- 
ern State  of  Brazil,  bounded  by  Parahyba  and 
OearA  on  the  north,  Piahuy  on  the  west,  Bahia 
and  AlagAas  on  the  south,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  east  (Map:  Brazil,  K  5).  The  area  is 
4n.5(i()  square  mile^.  Tlie  coast  region  is  low  and 
the  interior  is  occupied  by  barren  plateaus  knoA^ti 
aa  aertftos,  which  pasa  into  mountain  ranges  near 
the  western  frontier.  A  long  reef  of  sandstone 
extends  along  the  coast  and  forms  a  great  hin- 
drance to  navi;ration.  The  rivers  are  mostly  short 
and  How  toward  the  Suu  FmnuiM-o,  which  forms 
the  aouthern  boundary  of  the  State.  The  low 
atrip  of  coastland  ia  covered  with  fine  foresta 
and  is  the  centre  of  population  as  well  aa  of  agri* 
cultural  activity.  In  that  rej^ion  are  cultivated 
sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  beans,  mandioca, 
and  grain.  Cattle  are  raised  in  the  interior.  Ag- 
riculture in  Pamambuco  has  suffered  ippeatljr 
with  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  Oovemment 
has  spent  large  sums  in  loans  and  sulwidies  in 
order  to  improve  the  agricultural  cojulition.s  of 
the  State.  The  exports  in  1899  were  valued  at 
the  saw  of  $12,330,000,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
cotton,  sugar,  and  eoffee.  Su|(ar-reflnin||f  Is  the 
principal  industry.  Pernambiicn  has  ;wtd  railway 
facilities  on  the  coast,  where  a  num)M>r  of  lines 
h-ad  to  the  capital  and  chief  sea|Mirt  of  the  State, 
Pemambuco  (Q.v.).  The  population  was  esti- 
mated in  1094  at  1,264,169. 

PERNAMBUCO,  or  RK.riKK.  The  capital  of 
the  State  of  Pemambuco,  Brazil,  situated  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  at  tlie  enstcmmost  point  of  the 

continent  (Map:  Brazil,  L  5).  It  consists  of 
three  jmrts  connected  by  bridges  and  causeways; 
the  oldest,  or  Recife  proper,  is  built  on  an  out- 
lying peninsula,  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
an  iatnmw,  and  is  the  principal  commercial  see- 
tioTi :  the  central  part,  called  Sflo  Antonio,  stands 
on  an  {s^lnnd  bptween  a  reef  and  tlie  mainland, 
and  eontain«  most  of  the  public  bnildin;,'- -,  the 
third  portion,  Boa  Vista,  is  built  on  the  main- 
land, and  is  the  new  residential  section,  with 
broad  streets  and  beautiful  gardens.  There  are 
several  street-car  lines,  one  of  which  nms  to  the 
suburb  of  niinda  (q.v.).  the  former  capital  of 
the  State.  PerTiambuoo  has  some  of  the  finest 
diurdies  and  public  buildings  of  the  country,  and 
numerous  charitable  and  educational  institutions. 


the  latter  including  a  eelelirated  law  u  li  n  d  and  an 
excellent  secondary  college.  The  harbor  proper  is 
inclosed  by  a  reef  cut  by  several  Bavigabtepassagea* 
but  the  largest  ships  have  to  anchor  in  an  open 
roadstead.  Yet,  since  Pernambuco  is  the  nearest  to 
EurojH*  of  the  in)|)urtunt  ports  of  Brazil,  and 
owing  to  ita  extreme  eastern  position  in  the  path 
of  nearly  all  South  Atlantic  oommerce,  it  has  a 
very  considerable  shipping,  amounting  to  over 
1.000,000  tons  annually.  It  is  a  station  for  sev- 
eral lines  of  .\tlantic  steamers,  ami  is  the  outlet 
for  the  products  of  the  .State,  the  chief  of  which 
are  sugar,  cotton,  rum,  skins,  and  various  forest 
and  colonial  products.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  United 
States  conHtif.  The  poptilation  by  the  census  of 
1S!K»  WH-  in  .kIO,  and  in  18'.>8  it  was  estimated 
at  lSi»U,OUU,  including  the  suburbs.  Recife  was 
founded  in  1504.  It  was  held  bf  tht  Duteli  from 
1630  to  1654,  but  it  was  then  a  mere  village  and 
did  not  acquire  much  importance  until  it  super* 
.seded  Olinda  as  capital. 

PERNAMBUCO  WOOD.    Soc  m.KTTL  WoOD. 

PEBNAU,  per'nou  {Russ.  Pemov).  A  town 
in  the  Government  of  Livonia,  Russia,  on  both 
banks  of  the  River  of  Pemau,  a  short  distance 
from  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  100  miles  north  by 
east  of  Eipa  (Maii:  Russia,  B  .3).  It  is  a  well- 
built  town  with  public  gardens,  a  gynmosium,  and 
a  number  of  benevolent  institutions.  The  trade  in 
grain  is  still  considerably  but  the  eonuDcrdal  im- 
portance of  the  port  has  decreased  owing  to  the 
competition  of  the  other  Baltic  ports.  The  town 
was  founded  in  1255  by  the  Bishop  of  Oe<4el,  and 
was  a  flourishing  centre  in  the  Middle  A^jjes.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Russiana  in  1710;  ita  fortiflca* 
tiona  have  since  been  demolished.  Population, 
in  1897,  12.S5n. 

PERONNE,  pA'rOn'.  A  fortified  town  and 
the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Somme,  France,  on  the  Somme,  94  miles 
northeast  of  Paris  (Map:  France,  J  2).    It  is 

)ii>tnriia!ly  important;  Charles  the  Simple  and 
Luuis  Xi.  were  imprisoned  here.  It  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  by  the  Imnerialists  under  the 
Count  of  Nassau  in  1.536,  and  acquired  the  same 
of  La  Pucelle,  or  the  'impregnable,'  but  in  1815 
it  surrendered  to  tlie  Kii^^'li-^h  under  Wellinj^'ton. 
Tlie  foun  was  altnost  destriiytil  by  the  GcrmaON, 
ti)  whom  it  surrpndere<l,  in  1S71  ;  it  baa  sfncs  been 
rebuilt.    Population,  in  IWl,  40(11. 

PEB0N08P0IIACE.S  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Ptronoapora,  from  Gk.  rtftini,  permSf 
brooch,  pin  -f  'v^P"*,  afwnw,  «eed)»  Dowitt 
Mii:.nRws.  An  order  of  0  or  7  genera  of  oOphytle 

fun;ri  |)arasitic  upon  ]iii.'her  plants  such  ns  to- 
mato, potato,  grape,  lettuce,  etc.,  which  from  the 
abundance  of  their  aerial  conidia  give  an  appear- 
ance of  frost  on  the  under  sides  of  the  attacked 
leaves.  Hence  the  popular  name.  Their  my- 
celium penetrates  every  jiart  of  the  host,  and 
warm  moist  weather  favors  their  growtit.  TTia 

rtrincipal  genera  are  Phyophthom,  Plasmopara, 
?remi;i   iuid  Peronospora. 

PEBOSI^  pft  rO'z*,  Don  IwOBENzo  (1872—). 
An  ItaUan  composer  of  sacred  music,  born  in 
Tortona.  The  greater  part  of  his  musical  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  the  Milan  Conservatory, 
lhouj.di  he  went  subsequently  to  ITaberl's  Dom- 
chniHchulr  at  Kegeii?»hurg.  Meanwhile  he  had 
studied  for  tlie  prienthood  and  waa  admitted  to 
the  order.  In  1897  he  produced  a  aaered  trilogj. 
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La  pamnrte  rft  Crista,  which  niftde  him  famous 
througiioui  Italy.  Ilia  music  is  tlie  exact  oppo- 
site of  the  English  and  G«nnan  oratorio  style, 
which  uiuioabt«di(7  Mcounto  lor  hi*  laek  of  atte* 
oeaa  in  the  miuicu  dtfes  of  Choae  natton.  In 
1898  he  became  honorary  m  n  stro  of  the  Papal 
Choir.  Other  compositiuus  iuclude:  La  Trans- 
figurasione  del  no*tro  Signorc  CirsH  Crinto 
(1896)  i  LaritumKione 41  Laaaro  (1898)  ;  Jlna- 
tale  del  Redenicre  ( 1899) ;  and  n»ny  important 
masses. 

S^SOUSE,  p^'rQQz',  Ita.  A  French  navigator. 
Bee  Lap£boube. 

PEBOWNE^  pc-roun',  Johx  James  Stew.vbt 
(1823—).  An  £iulish  prelate  and  author,  bom 
at  Burdwan,  Bennal,  where  bis  father  was  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Tie 
was  ediicatwl  at  Corpus  Christi  C<jllef;e,  Cam- 
bridge, and  grathiatcd  (1848)  as  Tyrwhitt  He- 
brew scholar,  and  in  the  same  year  became  a 
priest  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  lectured 
on  (li\inity  at  Kiii;i*s  Colh-^'c.  I.ondori.  and  in 
1875  was  appointed  honorary'  chaplain  to  the 
l,>iicen  and  Uulsean  profcsiiion  of  divinity.  A 
member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Commit- 
tee (1870-84)  and  Bishop  of  Worcester  (1890- 
1001),  he  edited  the  Cambridge  Bible  (and  Greek 
Testament)  for  Schools  and  Rogers  on  the  Thirty- 
A'inc  Articles,  and  wrote:  The  Bdak  of  I'.salm.i,  a 
new  Translation  ( 1864) ;  Immortality  ( 1868),  the 
Hnlsean  Lectures;  and  an  elementary  AraUo 

grarmiMtr.  A!  A  d  jrvmii'^h . 

PEBOjgXDE  OF  HYDSOC^EN.  See  Htdbo- 
aw  DlCfXIOB;  HTMKMatN. 

PEBPENDICTTLAB  (Lat.  fKriMtidicularis, 
vertical,  from  pcrpendiculum,  pluuib-line,  from 
per,  through  -f  pendere,  to  hang) .  A  line  is  said 
to  be  perpendicular  to  another  line  when  it  makes 
a  right  anplc  with  it.  A  line  is  said  to  be  per- 
pendicular t  o  ;t  plane  when  it  makes  a  rif,'lit  anjile 
with  every  iine  in  the  plane  pa-ssing  through  the 
point  of  intersection.  One  plnne  is  said  to  be 
perpendicular  to  another  when  their  dihednd  an- 
gle (see  Ajitgle)  is  a  right  angle.  See  NooiAT^ 

PEBPENPICTJLAR.  The  name  given  to  the 
aiyle  of  Gothie  arohitecture  in  Enuand  which 
sueeeeded  the  1>eeorated  style.    It  prevailed 

from  the  last  qimr'er  of  the  finirtecnth 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  was  thus  contemporary  with  tiie  Flamboyant 
style  in  Francs.  These  styles  have  much  in  com* 
man,  but  they  derive  tbelr  names  Iran  the  fen< 
tares  {xrculiar  to  ernh.  Thus  the  Flamboyant 
(q.v. )  is  distinguiiihed  by  the  flowing  lines  of  its 
tracery,  while  the  Perpendicular  is  remarkable 
for  the  stiff  and  rectilinear  lines  from  which  its 
name  was  derived.  The  tines  of  the  window^ 
tracery  are  chiefly  vertical,  and  the  mullions  are 
fre<iiH'n<ly  crossed  by  luni/uiUal  bars.  The  luohi- 
ini:-  are  usually  thin  and  hard.  The  same  feel- 
ing pervades  the  other  features  of  the  style;  the 
buttresses,  piers,  towers,  et«..  are  attenuated,  and 
prc-cnt  in  their  shallow  rc<T--:r'>  and  mcarrrc  ltnr-«« 
a  K^^eat  contrast  to  tlie  dtip  shailmv.s  and  bold 
moldings  of  the  earlier  styles.  The  art  of 
masoniy  was  well  understood  during  the  Perpen- 
dicular period,  and  the  vaulting  was  admirably 
built.  Fun  tracery  vaulting  (q.v  \  Indongx  to  this 
style.  The  depre«.«<ed  or  four-centre  arch  is  an- 
other of  it.<»  peculiar  feature!*.  This  arch,  over 
doorways,  has  the  moldings  generally  arranged  in 


nsraruiTT. 

a  square  form  over  tlie  arch,  with  spandrels  con- 
taining shields,  quittrefuils,  etc.  Paneling  was 
also  much  used,  the  walls  being  frequently  almost 
entirely  covered  with  it,  as  in  Uenxy  VIL's  ehapd 
•t  Westminster.  There  are  many  weH-knom 
huihling.s  of  this  style.  Most  of  the  eoIIej,>es  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  belong  to  it,  and  in  aliuott 
every  cathedral  and  church  of  importance  them 
are  some  apoeimens  «f  it.  Open  timber  roofs  ait 
very  oonunon  in  the  FapendJciilar  style,  and  art 
among  the  peculiar  and  beautiful  features  of 
the  architecture  of  this  country.  The  roof  of 
WcHtminater  Hall,  built  by  Kichard  II.,  was  the 
largtat  example  ever  erected.  Consult  tlm  nnthcvw 
ities  referred  to  under  Eailt  EirousH. 

PEHPET'UA,  Sai.vt.    See  Feucwas.  Sai5T. 

FEBFETUAL  MOTION  (I.at.  p<>r|)e(iMfu. 
l>ermauent,  universal,  from  perpetuus,  contin- 
uous, universal,  from  jur.  through  -f-  pelerr,  to 
seek).  Under  the  nanie  of  perpetual  motion  ii 
understood  a  mechanism  which  of  and  for  itsrif, 
without  outside  aid,  would  continue  to  opcnttp 
until  it  wore  out.  A  water-wtn-el  imder  Niajfara 
is  not  such  a  machine,  because  it  is  the  sun  which 
makes  the  wheel  go,  by  raising  the  water.  Sudi 
a  machine  is  Ineomnatibie  wiu  the  priaelpk  of 
the  conservation  of  eneigy,  for  some  energy 
would  always  be  converted  into  heat  by  frictkui 
and  this  would  ultimately  t-top  the  machine  un- 
less its  equivalent  were  suppiied  from  somewhere. 
The  most  varied  attempts  have  been  made  te 
disitimrd  this  principle  and  construct  such  a 
machine.  A  large  class  is  ^at  which  includes  all 
possible  combinations  of  levers  and  wheels  and 
worms  and  pumps,  and  which  invariably  redaoe* 
to  the  possibility  of  a  man  lifting  himself  hy  Ui 
bootstraps.  Many  liave  tried  to  employ  iMawt> 
ism  in  some  way,  and  would  have  etieeeedea  *if 
they  could  And  a  suhstance  through  which  mag- 
netism would  not  act,"  but  an  insulator  for  mag- 
netism is  not  known,  nor  will  it  be  as  long  as 
enerfjy  is  conserved.  The  forces  of  capillarity  and 
gravitation  have  been  harnessed  in  the  most 
roundabout  wn\-^.  hut  whatever  nienn^  r  n::i  rt*: 
are  employed  the  as[>pct  of  the  situation  cannot 
l)e  cli  iii-i  1     S.  e  F,.nkh(;ctjc8. 

PERPETUITY  (Lat.  perpetuitat,  oontinni^, 
from  pcrprtmis,  continuous,  nnlvertal).  In  s 
general  and  inexn  t  ---  use.  a  perpetuity  is  such  .*> 
limitation  of  projH  rty  as  susiM-nds  the  ordinarj- 
full  ownership  and  j>o\ver  of  disposition  beyood 
the  period  allowed  oy  law.  ProperlQf  the  'role 
against  perpetuities'  is  *  oommon*law  rule  agaiait 
the  creation  of  future  interests  in  real  or  perional 
property,  subject  to  such  contingencies  that  they 
may  not  become  vested  within  a  reasonable  lim- 
ited time,  arbitrarihr  fixed  by-law.  It  is,  there- 
fori,  a  ride  against  remoteness  of  vesting,  de- 
si^'ned  to  prevent  indefinite  cont  r  1  ,  f  :>io|»ertv 
by  a  present  owner,  by  means  of  i)rovi*it>iu»  in  » 
will  or  deed  to  take  eflTect  after  his  death. 
However,  through  a  miacmoeption  of  the  afWasl 
object  of  the  rule,  the  same  name  baa  aim  wea 
applied,  though  inaccTiratcly.  to  laws  prohiliitiri? 
the  suspension  of  the  absolute  power  of  aliena- 
tion of  property  for  a  prescribed  period. 

The  historical  legal  conditions  under  which  the 
rale  was  developed  bear  out  the  condosion  thai 
it  was  devised  by  flie  courts*  to  prevent  a  present 
owner  from  dictutinj:  the  disposition  and  extent 
and  method  of  enjoyment  of  his  property  bj  f» 
ture  generations.   By  the  early  £ngtisli  tav> 
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man  might  create  future  interests  in  liis  proporty 
to  vest  at  auy  periud  after  liis  death,  uud  the 
influeQce  of  the  feudal  8yHt«n  and  the  doetriiw 
ol  jprimofeniture  (q.v.)  teuded  to  induce  th«  pro* 
pnetora  of  the  great  landed  estates  to  regulate 
the  disposition  of  their  property  to  remote  peri- 
ods. ThiH  practice  waa  gralilyiug  tu  tamily  pride 
and  was  favored  by  the  King  and  Parliament,  as 
the  traditions  of  a  long  Itiw  of  an«e«ton  made 
loyal  subjects  of  the  landed  gentry.  However, 
besides  makin;.'  alisolute  ownership  uf  hmd 
impossible  iu  niuny  cases,  thua  allictiu^'  all 
classes  of  people,  the  practice  created  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  younger  sons  and  spendthrift 
older  ones,  and  as  a  oonseqnence  there  wen  fre- 
quent attempts  to  set  aside  wills  and  deeds  mak- 
ing such  dispositions,  which  iiuuUy  resulted  in 
the  e^ta)>Ushmeut  of  the  above  rule. 

The  first  important  case  oo  the  point  was 
known  as  the  *Duke  of  Norfolk's  Case,'  in  1685, 
Mttfl  it  established  the  limitation  that  while  a 
luLure  interest  might  be  limited  to  commence  on 
any  eo7itin*,'ency.  yet  the  latter  must  happen 
within  a  life  or  Uvea  in  being  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  estate.  The  period  within  which 
springing  or  shifting  uses  or  executory  devises 
must  take  effect  was  later  extended  to  include 
a  jrros^  term  of  21  years,  in  addition  to  a  life  or 
lives  in  being.  For  example,  if  A  devises  property 
to  his  son  B  for  life,  remainder  to  his  grand- 
son C  for  life,  and  that  the  property  then  go  to 
the  eldest  son  of  C  when  he  shall  attain  the  age  of 
21  years,  tlie  devise  will  be  held  good  if  ('  is  ]>orn 
prior  to  the  death  of  A,  the  testator,  as  tiu-  will 
takes  effect  then,  and  the  esUite  will  linaliy  vest 
absolutely  within  the  period  prescribed  by  the 
rule,  that  is,  lives  in  being  and  21  years.  How- 
ever, if  tile  property  is  licviscd  to  I<  fnr  life,  and 
after  his  death  to  his  eldest  son  when  the  latter 
shall  marry,  a-sumitig  that  I!  has  no  sun  at  the 
death  of  A.  the  devise  is  hud,  because  if  a  son  is 
born  to  IJ.  he  may  not  marry  within  21  years 
after  the  death  of  B.  and  as  B  is  the  only  life  in 
being  at  the  time  of  A's  death,  the  estate  must 
vest  within  21  years  after  B*a  death.  The  possi- 
hiUtj  that  B's  eldest  son  may  many  within  21 
years  will  not  save  the  dsvfse,  as  its  Taltdily  is 
determined  by  the  possibilities  which  may  happen 
under  its  terms,  tending  to  make  it  bad,  and  not 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  actual  events 
the  estate  may  become  vested  within  the  pre- 
scribed period.  The  same  principle  applies  also 
to  per^ional  property. 

T!ie  attempt  of  an  Knglish  gentleman.  Mr. 
Thellnsson.  to  ereate  an  enormous  fortune  by 
directing  the  accumulation  of  the  income  of  his 
property  during  the  lives  of  his  children,  grand- 
children, and  great-grandchildren,  led  to  a  stat- 
ute, known  as  the  'Thellusswm  Act'  (30  and  40 
(■'eorf.;e  ITf..  c.SI8l,  whieh  forbids  the  accmiiula- 
tion  of  iiiconie  for  a  longer  time  than  the  life  of 
the  grantor  or  settler,  or  21  years  from  his  death. 

The  English  common- law  rule  against  perpe- 
tuities above  stated  is  still  the  law  there,  and  in 
most  of  the  United  States.  TTowever,  in  several 
States  the  common-law  rule  has  boon  radically 
altered  by  statute,  in  that  their  statutes  forbid  a 
suspension  of  the  absolute  power  of  alienation  for 
a  longer  period  than  two  lives  in  being  and  21 
years.  Tn  New  York  the  statute  fixes  the  period 
at  two  lives  in  being  and  a  period  of  a  minority, 
as  dtstingltlshed  from  a  gross  term  of  21  years. 
For  a  more  cnmprchenaiye  treatment  of  the  sub* 
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ject,  see  Gray,  Rules  Against  Perpefuih'cs  (Bog- 
ton,  188ti} ;  also  consult  the  authorities  referred 
to  under  Sbal  PBonsTT. 

PERPI&NAN,  par'p<"iiyii.\'.  The  capital  of 
the  Department  of  ^rC'U^s-Orientales,  France, 
and  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  on  the  IH,  flvo 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  35  miles  south 
by  west  of  Narbonne  (Map:  France  J  9).  It 
command.s  the  passage  by  the  Eastern  Pyrenees 
from  Spain  into  France,  and  is  defeiidt:d  on  the 
south  by  a  citadel  and  by  r.imparts  flanked  with 
bastions^  and  protected  by  raised  works.  The 
hooses  are  of  semi-Moresque  construction,  and 
there  are  ninny  e\idenefs  of  S[)anisli  inlluenee. 
The  Spuiiibh  (Jutiiedral  uf  8aiul  J<i2iu,  a  massive 
building,  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century,  hta 
elaborately  decorated  altars,  and  a  Urge  nave. 
The  belfry  of  Saint  Jacques  and  the  Castiller 
(now  used  as  a  military  prison),  with  its  battle- 
ments and  machicolations,  are  interesting.  The 
old  university  buildinj;  coiituins  a  museum  and 
a  city  library  of  over  20,000  volumes.  Perpignan 
has  a  college  and  is  the  sec  of  a  bishop.  There 
are  vineyards,  olive  groves,  orchards,  and  gar- 
dens iu  the  vicinity;  manufactures  of  wo<den 
clothes,  pa]>er,  clioeolate,  corks,  bells,  and  furs 
are  carried  on.  Population,  in  1801,  33,878;  in 
1901,  30.157.  Perpignan  is  first  heard  of  in  the 
tenth  century.  As  capital  of  the  former  County 
of  Ronssillon,  it  remained  long  in  the  hands  of 
the  kin-is  of  Arapon  and  of  Sjiaiu.  The  town  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1042,  and  united  to  France 
in  14»9. 

PERBAtn),  pfir'rA'.  Jean  Joseph  (1819-76). 
A  French  sculptor,  born  at  Monay,  in  the  Jura. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in 
Lyons,  and  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in 
Paris  trader  Ramey  and  Dnmont,  and  won  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  lf>47.  TTis  work  is  classic,  btft 
mannered.  liis  sculpture  includes  *'.\dam;'' 
■  Adieux;"  "Justice,"  in  the  Palais  de  Justi«», 
Paris;  "Car^tides,"  in  the  National  Librarjr, 
Paris;  ''Lyric  Drama,"  on  the  facade  of  the 
Ofwra  House.  Paris;  "Despair"  and  "Tlie  In- 
fautv  of  Haeehus,"  in  the  Louvre.  He  received 
a  first-class  medal  in  1855,  and  was  made  oJBoer 
of  the  I/cpion  of  Honor  in  18(17. 

PEERAULT,  iiilr'ry,  fnAaij;.s  (1028-17U3). 
A  French  critic  best  known  for  his  Mother  Ooom 
atoriet,  the  classic  nursery  tales  of  France.  He 
was  bom  January  12,  1628,  in  Paris,  and 
was  prejiared  for  the  bar,  but  soon  forsook  the 
bar  for  letters,  winning  distinction  and  an  elec- 
ti<in  to  the  .\cadeniy  throut;h  his  verses  and  the 
patronage  of  Ctdbert,  who  made  him  head  of  tlie 
Royal  Bureau  of  Arehiteetnre.  He  achieved  no- 
toriety in  1087  by  a  poem  on  Le  sieclr  dr  Louis  le 
drand,  which  praised  new  writers  at  the  expense 
of  the  old  and  so  brought  on  the  controversy  be 
tween  the  Ancients  and  Moderns.  Attacked  by 
Boileau  (q.v. ),  he  defended  his  position  in  a 
series  of  dialogues,  ParalUle  des  ancicns  et  de* 
modemes  (16R8-9fl),  of  more  ingenuity  than  crit- 
ical value.  Better  are  his  2<Tio  studies  of  Lcs 
hommes  illustr^s  qui  unt  pnru  en  France  pendant 
CP  siixle  (1 090- 1701).  But  all  these,  with  his 
Mvmoirrs  (1749)  and  two  comedies,  are  insignifi- 
cant Iwside  the  Mother  Goose  Stories  (1697). 
throut:')  \\!n"i  li  the  liiiTury  \\Mrld  first  learned  to 
know  the  Shepiufj  livnuiy,  lAttU  h'td  Riding- 
Hood.  Jtlur-Jieard.  Puss  in  Itnot^,  Cinderella,  and 
Tom  Tkumbt  whkb,  with  Madame  d'Anlnqy's 
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Ooldilocka  and  Madame  de  Beaumont's  Beauty 

and  the  Beast  and  Prince  Darling,  fuiiii  a  large 
and  indispeiuable  part  of  the  nur»et^  biuck  of 
tlw  world.  Perrault  pvd>U«hed  these  stories  under 
the  name  of  his  son,  Pierrsftenraultd'Annaiicour^ 
and  called  them  Bi9toir^  ou  oonfet  du  tempt 
pasad,  -svitli  the  sublitk'  Cunlcs  dr  »i<i  Voie. 
Perrault  no  more  invented  \m  utoriejt  outright 
than  the  Grimm  Brothern  did  theirs;  nor  did  he 
intend  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge 
of  folk-lore.  He  drew  on  oral  tradition,  but  fie 
trt'uteJ  )us  iiiiittcr  in  French  fu^hion,  aiul  st-t  off 
fairy  fancies  with  touches  of  playful  reali&m. 

There  are  ttumj  editions  of  Perrault's  Contea. 
The  best  is  probably  that  of  Andrew  Lang  (Lon- 
don, 1888),  with  a  careful  introduction  of  116 
pages.  C'uiisult,  also,  Dt'ulin,  Contrs  dr  ma  mire 
t'Oye  avant  Vhailea  i'eirault  (Paris,  iS7»j. 

PEBBEVOT,  pAr'n6',  Antoikk.  A  Spanish 
statesman.    See  Gkakveli-^. 

PBSBSHfl^  pAr'r&if^  Vu^coialoMMY  (1822- 
1901).  A  French  historiaii*  bom  at  Bordeaux. 
He  received  h'm  early  education  in  his  native 
place  and  was  a  pupil  at  the  Eoole  Noruiale  from 
1843  until  184(i,  when  he  went  to  teach  at 
Bourgea,  then  at  Lyons  (1847),  and  at  Muntpell- 
ler  (1860).  From  1868  he  was  processor  at  the 
Bonaparte  T.ycnim,  Pari*,  and  he  was  inspector 
of  the  Aeadeuiy  from  1873  until  his  retirement  in 
IS'.tl.  The  thesis  J^dmc  Saioixtrole  (1854), 
which  he  wrote  for  his  decree  (Doctor  of  Let- 
ters) ,  was  crowned  by  the  Academy,  and  ha  pub- 
lished also  Etienne  Marcel  et  le  ffouvcmemeiU  de 
la  buurgeoisie  au  XlVtme  aiicU  ( 1880)  ;  mo- 
riagea  tsfKujnals  sous  Ic  nync  dt  Ileuri  IV, 
(1868) ;  La  democraite  en  Fram-c  an  mot/en  &ge 
(1878) ;  Bistoire  de  Florence  jusqu'A  la  domma* 
•  fton  dea  Midieit  ( 1877-84) ;  iiTislotrs  de  Florence 
depuis  la  domination  dee  M^dide  juaqu'ii  ta 
chute  dr  III  rrpuhlu/ui-  (1888  00)  ;  La  riviliaation 
fiorentine  du  XJIIime  au  XVieme  ai^cle  (1893), 
and  La  litUtature  frvntaUe  XIXMne  eiMe 
(18!>f)) 

PER  REUS,  per'grz,  Alice  (tailed  also  De 
Wi  )    (M400).    The  mistress  of  Edward 

UL  of  JsUiffland.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the 
daughter  or  Sir  Rictiard  Ferrers,  of  Hertford- 
shire, and  probably  married  W  illiam  de  Windsor 
in  1376.  She  acquired  Ik  r  influence  over  the 
King  duriitg  the  lifetime  of  Queen  Phili[>i>a,  to 
whom  she  was  lady  of  honor.  The  Kin^;  made  her 
valuable  presents,  but  she  became  engaged  in  con- 
stnnt  disputes  witli  the  courts  in  her  endeavors 
to  acquire  maintcnunce  and  landed  property,  and 
she  also  U5»cd  her  influence  politically  to  over- 
throw her  enemies  or  uphold  her  favorites.  She 
was  sentenced  to  banishment  by  T>arlianient,  but 
the  decree  was  not  enforced.  After  Edward's 
death  her  sentence  of  banishment  was  conflrmed 
by  Rirh.ird  1!.'-  tir^l  Parliaiiieiii.  but  was  re- 
voked in  tlie  loliow  ing  yi  ar,  and  she  subsi-quently 
regained  favor  at  Court.  Her  quarrels  with  the 
.\bbey  of  Saint  AlbanB  led  to  scurrilous  attacks 
on  her  character  by  the  monastic  ebroniclsrs.  but 
she  is  praise<l  \<y  the  historiatw  Tlnrnes.  Carte, 
nnd  Cotton,  and  has  never  lacked  defenders.  See 

Edwabd  m. 

PSBIIET,  pflr'rA'.  AtmI?;  (IStT-).  A  French 
genre  and  portrait  painter,  born  at  Lyons.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  the  Lyona  Sehool  of  Fine  Arts, 
nnd  of  Vollon  in  Paris,  and  flrat  exhibited  in 
1872.    He  paints  subjects  simihir  to  those  of 
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Millet,  but  his  brash  shows  the  brighter  side  of 

peasant  life.  His  work«,  which  are  very  uumnr* 
OU8,  include  -  Socv  bouryuignoniie  au  XVIlllme 
siiVle"  ( 1876)  ;  "Bapteme  bresaau"  1 1S77),  in  the 
Lyons  Museum;  "Le  saint  viatique,"  in  the  Lux- 
embourg; "La  einquantainc"  (IHgg)  ;  "Noel  des 
vicux;"  and  "L*li'  iir.>  de  ranf^elus."  He  received 
a  sea)nd-class  medal  in  1888,  and  the  cxusa  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  18»4. 

PEBBIEB,  pftr-ryi',  FbaKCOW  (called  Le 
BOUBOUIONON)  (c.1584-1656).  A  French  paint- 
er and  engraver,  bom  probably  at  tknnl  b  aa  <fc 
Losne  (Burgundy) .  He  went  to  Home,  and  there 
bseamo  a  pupil  of  Latrfrasoo.  la  1630  he  le- 
turned  to  France  and  painted  some  pictures  for 
the  Carthusian  monka  at  Lyoiw.  During  a  swond 
visit  to  Home  in  1635  he  engraved  several  ami'^iit 
statues  and  bas-reliefs.  These  are  included  in  the 
colleetiotts  BMwe  Antiqitw  Centum  Edmit 
Franc i.tco  Pcrrirr  ( 1638)  and  leaner  et  Segmeele 
lllusdriutn  c  Marmore  Tabularum  qua  Ktmm 
adhuc  Exatant  (1645).  He  abo  eiiirrav.J  yUu^ 
after  the  old  masters.  He  was  one  of  the  t»«f!v? 
founders  of  the  Acad^niie  Royale  de  Peinture  et 
de  Sculpture,  in  1648.  His  oil  miatings  indnds 
"Orpheus  Before  Phito**  and  ** Jhmaa  nd  W*^ 
riors  Fighting  the  Harpies"  in  the  Lntm).  B« 
was  an  indiflferent  colorist. 

PEBBIEB,  Jean  Octa\-e  Edmoxd  (1844—). 
A  Freneh  7.oido;:ist.  In  1S(;7  he  lH>eauie  pr'if'->or 
in  the  Lyc^  d'Agen,  iu  1872  maltre  de  con(ercUt< 
at  the  Ecole  Normale  in  Paris,  and  in  1876  pro- 
fessor of  zoolcwy  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  Bit- 
tory.  He  was  elected  to  the  Aead#mie  des  SeicnM 
in  1S92.  He  has  p\il)Ii.~lii  I  /  •  «  coloniea  animak»et 
la  formation  ties  organi^inta  (1881,  1898);  Lf* 
principaux  types  dee  itrm  vivanta  (1882);  f.« 
phiiovophie  eodlogn^ue  want  Darwm  (1884); 
L'iHtettigenee  dee  munmwt  (1887);  KUmeett 
d'cmatomie  et  de  phtfeMogie  amimalea  (1888). 

PEHHrW,  Bf.rxadotte  (1847  —  ).  A» 
Anieriean  class>jcal  scholar,  born  at  Goshen,  Conit 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  ISC)!!  and  wa-  i  >t  i- 
dent  at  the  universities  of  Leipzig  and  IkrUn 
(1876-79).  From  1881  to  1893  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  professor  of  (Jreek  in  Western  BsSfiiW 
I  niversitv.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  In  1893  he  betsaiS 
professor'of  1  '  i:i  Y.ilr  I  niversity.  His  pul>- 
li^lled  works  include  uu  edition  of  Cesar'*  OVH 
Mar  (New  York,  1882);  Homer's  Ody$gey  (i.- 
iv  .  Boston.  1880;  v.-viii.,  Boaton,  18W) ;  PI"- 
tarch's  Lives  of  Themiatoclea  and  ArieHiee,  trssa. 
with  introduction  and  commentary  (New  Vork. 
1901).  He  is  also johit  editor  of  the  •Tweatieti 
Centuiy  Series  of  Tnct^Booka.** 

PEBBON,  pAr'rOiff',  AnQCTfiL  DO.  See  Av- 

QUETIL  Dl  TEBBON. 

PEBBONE,  pAr-r^nA,  GimraHHI  (1784-1876). 

An  Italian  theologian.  He  was  bom  at  Cbirn. 
in  Piedmont,  and,  after  completing  bis  edurt- 
tion  with  the  doctor's  degree  m  theology  at  »e 
University  of  Turin,  he  was  (in  1816)  one  ol  tlis 
first  to  enter  the  Society  of  Jestts  aftar  its  ifr 
establishmeni.  He  was  professor  of  dn^roatia  "t 
Or\'ieto,  and  from  1833  to  184H  at  the  Bonj«n 
College.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
latter  vear  he  took  refuge  in  Enf^aad,  but  ^^ 
turned  *to  his  professorship  when  order  had  be*"" 
rostored,  and  became  reefor  (^f  (he  eolle;:-'  in  - 
He  acquired  a  reputation  for  great  tbeolo^K''' 
learning,  was  theoIofliUm  to  several  of  tke  Jls^ 
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congregations,  and  liud  an  important  share  in  the 
eondoiiination  of  Ueruiesianism  (see  Hkkme8, 
Geuug),  and  in  fonnulating  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  His  most  famous  work, 
Prcelcctioncs  Thcologica  <9  vols.,  1835-42),  haa 
gone  through  some  50  editions  and  been  used  as 
a  text  book  all  over  the  world.  Other  important 
works  are:  De  Immaculato  B.  V.  Mariw  ConceiUti 
(1847);  II  proteatantismo  e  la  regola  di  fede 
(1853)  ;  De  Domini  Noatri  Jeau  C'hriati  Divini- 
tate  (1870)  ;  De  Komani  Pontificia  Infallibilitate 
(1874). 

PEB'BONET,  Edwakd  (1721-92).  An  Eng- 
lish hymn-writer.  He  was  lK)rn  nt  Sundridge, 
Kent,  a  son  of  Vincent  Perronot  (q.v. ).  He  be- 
came an  itinerant  preacher  under  the  Weslcys  in 
1749,  but  joined  Lady  Huntingdon's  connection  in 
1771.  He  left  it  shortly  after  and  became  minis- 
ter of  a  small  independent  chapel  at  Canterbury, 
where  he  died.  He  is  remembered  as  the  author  of 
the  hymn  "All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus*  name," 
which  first  appeared  anonymously  in  The  (JoaiK'l 
Magazine  (1780).  Collections  of  his  hymns  and 
poems  have  been  published,  including  a  satire  on 
the  Church  of  England  called  The  Mitre  (1757). 
Consult  the  article  by  Grosart  in  Julian's  I>ic- 
tionary  of  Uymnology  (London,  1892). 

PEBBONET,  Vl.NCKNT  (1093-1785).  An  Eng- 
lish clergj'man.  He  was  born  in  London,  of  Swiss- 
French  descent ;  was  educated  at  a  school  in  the 
north  of  England  and  at  Christ  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1718;  he  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  became  curate  in  the 
Parish  of  Sundridge,  Kent.  Nine  years  later  he 
received  the  vicarage  of  Shoreham,  which  he  re- 
tained for  over  half  a  centurj'.  In  1744  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  .John  Wesley  and  later 
identified  himself  with  the  Methodist  movement 
to  such  an  extent  that  Charles  Wesley  called  him 
"the  Archbishop  of  Methodism."  Perronet  wrote 
several  works  in  defense  of  the  Methodists,  also 
two  in  vindication  of  John  Locke.  His  other 
works  deal  with  the  opinions  of  Hobbes,  the 
Quakers,  the  subjects  of  infant  baptism,  original 
sin.  and  recreations. 

PEBBOT,  pAr'rd',  Oeobges  (1832—).  A 
French  archteologist,  bom  in  Villcneuve-Saint- 
(Jeorges  ( Seine-et-Oise ) ,  and  educated  at  the  nor- 
mal school  and  the  Frenchschool  at  Athens.  In  1861 
he  went  on  an  archipological  expedition  to  Asia 
Minor;  in  1863  became  a  professor  in  the  lyccum 
Louis-le-Grand,  in  Paris;  in  1877,  professor  of 
arch»ologj'  in  the  university;  and  in  1883,  direc- 
tor of  the  higher  normal  school.  The  most  im- 
portant fniit  of  his  first  journal  in  Asia  Minor 
was  the  reconstruction  of  the  text  of  the  Monu- 
mptitum  Anctfranuvi.  With  Chipiez  he  wrote  the 
valuable  Hiatoire  de  I'art  dana  Vantiqtiit^  (1882 
sqq.).  Alone  he  wrote,  apart  from  contributions 
to  reviews,  and  especially  to  the  Rrvue  arch^o- 
loyiqur,  of  which  he  became  an  editor.  Esaai  aur 
le  droit  public  rt  prir6  de  la  rfpuhlique  athf- 
nicnne  (1867),  Le»  peinturea  dti  Palatin  (1872), 
and  Mhnoirea  d^archiologie,  d'^pipraphie  et  d'hia- 
toirc  (1875). 

PEBTIOT,  Sir  John  (e.l527-n2).  An  English 
general.  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  He  was  born 
Harroldston  and  was  probably  a  natural 
son  of  Henry  VIT.  A  bold,  powerful  young  fel- 
low, he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  by  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  under  Mary  was  imprisoned  for 
his  Protestant  sympathies!    Elizabeth,  in  1570, 


made  him  president  of  Munster,  and  with  much  • 
bravery  and  encrgj',  but  little  prudence  or  tact, 
he  attempted  to  establish  the  Engli;^h  Crown  in 
Munster.  For  a  time  he  was  held  to  have  ac- 
complished the  task,  and  in  1584  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Deputy  to  carry  out  the  work 
throughout  all  Ireland.  Under  his  rule,  the  west- 
ern province  was  pacified,  but  in  the  north  he 
was  quite  unsuccessful.  In  1588  he  was  removed 
from  ollice,  charged  with  treasonable  ofTers  to 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  with  contemptuous  speech  in 
regard  to  the  Queen.  The  first  charge  was  entire- 
ly groundless,  but  on  the  latter  count  he  was 
clearly  guilty,  and,  although  it  seems  that  the 
Queen  purposed  to  pardon  him,  he  was  con- 
demned. He  died  in  the  Tower  before  the  sen- 
tence could  be  carried  out.  His  son  James  (1571- 
1637)  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Addled 
Parliament. 

FEB'BY.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Noble  County,  Okla.,  30  miles  north  northeast 
of  Guthrie;  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  (Map:  Oklahoma,  F  2).  It  is  im- 
portant principally  as  a  commercial  centre,  being 
the  distributing  and  shipping  point  for  an  ex- 
tensive farming  and  stock-raising  district.  A 
United  States  land  office  is  situated  here.  There 
are  public  parks.   Population,  in  1900,  3351. 

PEBBY,  Abtiiub  Latuam  (1830—).  An 
American  economist,  born  at  Lyme,  N.  H.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1852  and  was 
professor  of  history  and  political  economy  there 
from  1853  to  1891,  when  he  became  professor 
emeritus.  He  advo<:>ated  free  trade,  and  in  1868-69 
publicly  debate<l  this  question  with  Horace  Gree- 
ley in  Boston  and  New  York.  Among  his  publi- 
cations are  Political  Economy  (1865,  20  edi- 
tions); Intenwiional  Commerce  (1866);  Intro- 
duction to  Political  Economy  (1877,  5  editions)  ; 
Principlea  of  Political  Economy  (1891 ),  and  Wil- 
liamatoun  and  Williama  College  (1900). 

PEBBY,  Bli.ss  (I860—).  An  American  edu- 
cator, author,  and  editor,  bom  at  Williamstown, 
Alass.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1881, 
was  an  instructor  there  in  1881-86,  studied  in 
Gemiany  at  Berlin  and  Strassburg  universities, 
and  became  professor  of  English  at  Williams  in 
1888.  From  1893  to  1899  he  occupied  the  chair  of 
English  at  Prin«>ton  University,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter year  was  appointed  editor-in-chief  of  the  .4/- 
lantic  Monthly  of  Boston.  He  prepared  editions  of 
selections  from  Burke,  and  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and 
Woodstock,  and  edited  also  a  handy  selection  of 
representative  extracts  from  the  works  of  English 
and  American  writers,  entitled  Little  Maater- 
piecea.  In  addition  to  addresses  on  educational 
topics,  he  published  a  series  of  works  of  fiction. 
The  liroughton  House  (1890),  Salem  Kittredge 
( 1894) ,  The  Plated  City  ( 1896),  and  The  Powers 
at  Play  (1899)  ;  the  cfiapter  on  poetry  in  Coun^ 
arl  upon  the  Reading  of  Itooka  (1900),  a  collabo- 
rative volume:  and  .1  Study  of  Proae  Fiction, 
an  essay  in  literary  criticism  (1902). 

PEBBY,  EnwARn  Dei^wan  (18.54—).  An 
American  scholar  and  educator,  bom  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1875,  and 
sttidi(»d  nt  Ix>ipzig  and  Tubingen.  Between  1880 
nnd  1895  he  was  successively  tutor  in  Greek  and 
instructor  and  professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Cohmibia. 
In  the  latter  year  he  became  professor  of  Greek 
there,  and  in  1897  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
New  York  Branch  of  the  American  Archaeological 
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Iiistituif,  and  a  member  of  tbe  managing  ooniinit- 
tee  ol'  the  .-Uucriotn  Clasaicnl  iSchool  in  AUu^ns. 
In  1902  he  became  dean  of  the  Sc-hoot  uf  Pliilo-iu- 
pby  at  Columbia.  An  authority  on  tbe  subject  of 
Greek  dialects  and  inscriptions,  he  ie  also  Known 
as  the  aril  1  f  a  Sanskrit  Primer  (Sdcd.  1902) 
based  on  lUllilei's  Lcilfadcii. 

PEBSY,  John  (1850—).  An  English  phys- 
iri-t  mill  i  iij^inirr.  He  was  bom  in  Ulster,  Ire- 
land, and  was  educated  ut  Queen's  Colics  Bel- 
fast. He  was  appointed  professor  of  engineering 
in  the  Imperial  ('ollege,  Tokio,  Japan,  in  1875, 
and,  two  years  after  his  return  to  Kn^laiid.  pro- 
fes-or  of  onj;ineering  and  iiiatiictnulic-  in  llu- 
Fiiibbury  Technical  College.  This  (xobilion  he 
left  after  fifteen  years,  in  1896,  and  was  ap- 
pointed jprofessor  of  mechanics  and  mHthematics 
In  Soutn  Kensington  Royal  College  of  Science. 
Perry  wiute  Tlir  .•<t<iiin'  l.'ii'iiif  ilS74  i.  I'rac- 
ticnl  Mttiuinivv  (1883),  iSi'inmnrf  Tops  (ISftO), 
Hydraulics  ( 1892,  the  Cantor  Lectures),  Calculus 
(1897),  Applied  Mwhaniat  (1897),  Steam 
(1899),  Praetieal  Uatkenuttkx  (1800),  and  J?lf<^ 
hntil's  y'rfflect  of  Scirncc  (1901),  besMes  many 
contributions  to  English  scientific  periodicab. 

PERBT,  Mattuew  Calbbaith  (1794-1858). 
An  American  naval  otravr,  l>iullier  o(  Oliver  Haz- 
ard Perry  (q.v.).  He  was  l»orn  ut  Newport,  R. 
I,,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1809,  and 
early  in  the  War  of  1812  was  one  of  the  ofTicers  of 
the  frigate  President.  In  1813  he  was  trans- 
ferred {(«  tlie  I'niffd  Stales,  wliieli  \va>  l)le.<'kiiili(l 
in  the  harbor  of  New  London  until  the  concluHinn 
of  peace.  He  was  then  for  several  years  enpaped 
in  the  nierchant  service,  but  having' reentered  the 
navy,  he  was  in  1819  appointed  executix'e  ofHeer 
of  the  Cyane,  which  convnyiMl  the  Klizah'ih  willi 
her  band  of  pioneers  to  Liberia.  Two  ycar^  lati  r 
he  was  again  on  the  African  i  (ia<t  a-  i  innmander 
of  the  Slutrkf  and  recommended  the  removal  of 
the  Liberian  colonists  from  Shert»ro  to  Monrovia. 

On  return  frnm  thi^  voya;:r',  and  anain  in  H'i'i. 
he  twk  All  active  pan  iii  e.xtirprtliiig  piraey  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  executive 
officer  of  the  North  Carolina^  Commodore  Rodjr- 
era's  flagship  on  the  Mediterranean  station.  He 
•was  promofod  to  the  rnnk  of  conimander  in  H2t>, 
and  iu  1832  was  again  sent  to  the  Mediti  rram  an 
as  captain  of  the  Concord.  From  Is:]:]  in  I^KJ 
he  was  stationed  at  the  Hrooklvn  navy  yard.  Un- 
der his  superintendence  was  built  the  Fullon.  m 
'steam  battery'  designed  for  the  defense  of  New 
York  Harbor,  and  the  first  steam  vessel  in  the 
United  States  Xa%'A'.  When  she  was  coni|>li  trd  in 
1837  he  took  command  of  her»  oi^ganised  her  per- 
sonnel, and  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  ^teani  as  a  motive  power  for  war 
vessels  that  he  earned  the  title  of  "Father  of  the 
Steam  Navy  "  In  thi-  >:>me  year  he  \\a-'  i  om- 
mis-sioued  captain  and  in  1839  was  sent  abroad  to 
study  the  latest  English  and  French  steam  war- 
shipy.  In  1841  he  was  promoted  to  l>e  commo- 
dore an<l  two  years  later  was  nssijjtipfi  to  the  com- 
111  ind  of  the  sfiuadnm  on  the  African  coast  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
^fpxir.in  War  Vie  rve.l  inuler  Commodore  Conner 
in  tlte  (iiilf.  but  (ill  Luijiier's  recall  in  1847  Perry 
Rneceeded  him  in  the  conmiand  of  what  was  then 
the  largest  fleet  of  warshioH  ever  assembled  under 
tbe  American  flag.  Tn  1fl52  he  mis  sent  bv  Presi- 
dent Fillraore  with  a  squadron  of  warships  to 


Japan  to  induce  that  country  to  enter  into  relt- 
tions  with  the  nations  of  the  We>t.  liis  dagship, 
the  Miui»0ippif  was  the  first  United  States  stesa 
w»r  vewd  to  eiiciUDUivintt  the  globe.  He 
rived  In  Kurihama,  in  the  Bay  of  Yedo.  on  July  7. 
18.13,  and  on  tlie  '.  delivered  to  representaln-e* 
of  the  Shogun  llie  letter  addressed  to  the  ruler  of 
.Japan,  which  declared  the  nature  of  his  miwiiiB. 
He  then  went  to  China,  and  returning  in  Fe^- 
arj',  1854,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  JaptsMS 
by  which  they  aprei'd  to  reeeive  an  Anieriimn 
consul  at  one  of  their  ports.  This  trraty,  wbich 
was  followed  by  one  between  Japan  and  Great 
Britain,  inaugurated  a  new  ent  in  the  his- 
tory of  Japan.  Perry's  report  was  prhiteil 
l>y  the  Governiin  nt  in  three  v<ilunie>.  un 
der  the  title  TJic  Kutort  of  Commadorv  i^erry't 
Kxpcdition  to  Japan  (1856).  He  died  in  New 
Voric  City.  A  moniiment  to  his  memoiy  was  tia- 
veiled  at  PtsTry  Faric,  Kurihama,  Japan,  on  Jnlr 
14,  1001.  Consult  GrifTis,  ilattkeu;  Calbr^mh 
Perry,  a  Typical  American  NaviU  Officer  liio*- 
toiw  1887). 

PERUT,  NoBAH  (1832  96 K  .Vn  Anierioar. 
p»iei,  journalist,  and  writer  of  iuvenile  sione*. 
for  some  years  Boston  correspondent  of  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  She  was  born  in  Dudley,  Msaa. 
Her  verse  is  collected  m  After  the  BaU  {\9:a). 
llcr  borer's  Friend  (1879),  .Vetc  Songs  and  Bal- 
lads (188G),  Legends  and  Lyrics  (1890).  Her 
fiction,  chiertj-  juvenile,  includes  The  Tragedii  of 
the  Unexpected  (stories,  1880).  For  a  Weaias. 
a  novel  (1686)',  A  Book  of  Looe  Sioriee  (18811. 
A  Ffnrfc  of  flirls  and  Th.  ir  Friends  (IS'^Tu  and 
many  other  volumes.  These  are  brislily  told  and. 
like  her  verses,  appeal  to  the  aeatiniBnt  of  thr 
liroader  reading  public. 

PERRY,  Oi.wiM  Hazabo  (1785-1819).  A 
distinguished  American  naval  officer.  He 
bom  at  Soutli  Kingston,  R.  JU,  and  received  hi> 
education  |>aMly  from  his  mother  and  partly  ia 
)iri\ii1e  sclionls  in  Newport  and  elsewhere.  He 
eiilerwl  tlie  navy  a.-»  a  midshipman  in  1799.  serred 
in  the  war  against  Tripoli,  and  in  1807  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant.  In  1811,  aa  commander  of 
the  schooner  Ifeoen^e,  he  had  the  misfortiiBe  to 
lose  his  vesse  l  <.(T  Watch  Hill,  R.  I.,  but  a  court 
of  inquiry,  which  ut  his  request  investigated  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  wreck.  r»T>'rt'>l 
him  guiltless  of  any  neglect  of  duty.  DuriBt; 
the  first  few  months  of  the  War  of  1812  Perrr 
fimmnnded  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  in  Newport 
Harbtjf.  but  was  later  transfer^yl  to  Sackett'* 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and  thence  was  soon  ordered 
to  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie)  to  take  eha^ 
of  the  construction  of  a  fleet,  with  which  the 
Americans  hoped  to  wrest  from  the  British  tbe 
control  of  T.aki'  Krie.  By  great  exertions  be  soc- 
ceded  l>y  llie  end  of  tlie  suinme)  'f  ;-t.'l  in  b'uld- 
ing  and  manning  a  squadron  of  nine  vessel.**,  witk 
which,  on  the  lOth  of  September,  he  won  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  (See  EkOk  BaT' 
Tlx  OF  Lake.  )  He  was  then  able  very  materially 
til  n<>i>t  (It'iieral  Harrison  in  tlie  ojH'ration-* 
minating  in  tbe  battle  of  the  Thames.  M  * 
reward  lor  Pferry^e  brilliant  vletori-.  he  rpcei«Hf 
from  Cnnuress  n  vote  nf  thanks,  a  pnld  medal,  aad 
the  rank  of  taptain.  Bv  tlie  people  he  wa?  re- 
pnrded  as  one  «jf  the  chief  honvs  of  the  war.  and 
hia  laconic  despatch  announcing  bis  succe^  t«  t**- 
dav  known  to  every  Americm.  Inter  >  ^rrr 
bitter  eontfoversy  nroae  betwaen  Peny  and  El- 
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liott,  the  commancter  of  the  Xiagara,  one 
of  Perry's  vewels.  over  the  quotation  of 
whether  Elliott  did  his  duty  in  siupporting 
tlie  tlagshij).  A  court  of  iiiqiiin ,  railed  at 
Elliott's  request,  made  a  sMimewhat  aiubignous 
report.  Subsequently  Perry  pvefened  charges 
against  Elliott,  but  no  action  was  ev«r  taken 
upon  them  by  the  Navy  Department.  After  the 
close  of  Ihi'  WAT  Perry  was  plnced  in  cnmmand 
of  the  frigate  Java,  and  cruised  with  Decatur'a 
squadron  in  the  ^fedite^ranean.  In  1810  he  was 
sent  with  a  snuiU  squadron  to  the  Went  Indies  to 
protect  Ameriean  commerce  n^inst  pirat«s. 
While  perforroin;;  this  duty,  hv  was  sci/id  with 
yellow  fever,  and  ilied  ou  liis  liiitlulay,  the 
23d  of  August,  1810.  lie  was  bnriod  with 
militaiy  honors  at  Port  of  8pain,  Trinidad, 
Imt  in  1986  his  body  was,  by  order  of  Can> 
gresa,  renioverl  in  tlie  sloop df  w  ar  Lvxiufiton  to 
Newport,  wlu»r**  it  wan  r»'-iiiltrrod  witii  prent 
honors.  The  State  of  Rhode  Inland  later  erected  a 
granite  nwnunieat  to  his  memory,  and  there  are 
also  statues  of  him  at  Newport,  and  at  Cleve* 
land,  niiio.  His  life  has  boon  written  by  Xiles 
(Hartford,  1820),  by  Maoken/Je  (New  York, 
1843).  liy  James  Feiiiniorc  ((Miper  (in  Lives  of 
DiatinguUhed  American  A' aval  Officers,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.),  and  by  Barnes  (New  York,  180B). 

PEBBY,  Stephen  Joseph  (1833-80).  An 
English  astronuiner,  Ixim  in  I^mdon.  Ho  studied 
theology  at  Douai  and  Rome,  entered  the  Society 
of  Jpsu^i  in  iH.'jf?,  and  studied  mathematics  at 
Stonyhurtit,  at  the  UuiverHity  of  London,  and  at 
that  of  Paris.  In  1868  he  t>e;4an  a  niafjm  tii-  sur- 
vey of  France.  Two  years  afterwards,  as  feilow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  he  was  »tatione<i  at  San  An- 
tonio, Cadiz,  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  that 
year;  in  1874  he  directed  the  observations  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  on  Ker;^ueleii  Island;  and  in 
1882  was  sent  to  Southwestern  Madagascar  with 
another  transit  of  \  enus  expedition.  Perry  died 
in  theSalut  Islands,  win  re  he  caught  a  severe  cold 
in  attempting  to  phot<ij^'raph  the  total  ecHpsie  of 
DecenilHr  22'.  1SS!>.  His  generosity  fitted  the 
Stonyhurst  Observatory.  Perry  was  an  able 
and  popular  lecturer.  In  1881  he  disM^overed,  in- 
dependently of  Trouvelot,  the  veiled  sun  spots. 
Consult  Cortie.  Father  Perry,  the  Je$uif  AMtrono- 
niir  (London.  1800). 

PEBBY,  THOUA0  SaaoERT  (1S45— ).  An 
American  educator  and  eriticnl  Itistorian  of  lit- 
erature, horn  in  >»"ewport.  R,  T.  Perry  grad- 
uated at  Hur^ard  tlHiiJi),  and  after  studying  in 
Berlin  and  Paris  taught,  at  Har\-ard,  (Jerman 
(1868-72)  and  English  (1877-81).  In  the  inter- 
val lie  was  for  two  years  editor  of  the  Tforth 
Amrrican  Rri  inr,  He  aftenvards  wrote  Life  and 
Lvliers  of  Frunvin  Lieher  (1882),  Enfjlinh  Litera- 
ture in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1882),  .1  //ia- 
tory  of  Qreek  Literature  (1883),  From  Opitz  to 
Letting  (1A85>.  and  The  Etfoluiion  of  the  flno5 

PEBBY,  William  Steven.s  (18.32  98).  An 
American  elergyman,  second  Protestant  Kpi-^eopal 
Bishop  of  Iowa.  He  was  born  at  Providence.  R.  I., 
studied  at  Brown  I'niversity,  hut  took  his  depree 
from  Harvanl  iTi  18.54.  He  -tndij^d  thcoloL:y  at 
Virginia  Seminary  and  continued  his  studies  with 
theKev.  Alexander  Hamilton  Vinton  (q.  v.).  He 
was  ordained  priest  at  St.  Paul's.  Bostoo,  in  1868. 
wheie  be  spent  the  first  year  of  Ilia  ministry' 
Bis  anoeeeding  ehargea  were  Saint  Luke's,  Nash- 


ua, X.  H.;  Saint  Steven's,  Portland.  Me.;  Saint 
Michael's,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  and  Trinit(^,  (aeneva, 
N.  Y.  He  taught  history  at  Hobart  College  for  sev- 
eral years  and  served  the  institution  as  president 
from  April  to  September,  1870,  when  he  was  con- 
seerated  Bishop  of  lowa.  He  did  mudi  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  bis  diocese;  reopened  Gris- 
wold  CnUe;:e  in  its  academic,  theological,  and 
prepuratiirv  dejia  rt  iiienl>.  foiunled  St.  Katliarine's 
Hall  for  girls,  iieui|)er  Hull  for  boys,  and  lx:e  Hall 
for  training  candidates  for  orders.  He  also  found- 
ed St.  Luke's  Hospital  at  Des  Moines.  Among  his 
writin^cs  are  Documentary  Uistory  of  the  I'rot- 
isiiiiii  /,'/H\f  (j/j(//  churrh  in  the  United  States,  of 
A  met  tea  (with  Dr.  ¥.  L.  Hawks,  1863-64),  Uia- 
turical  Colhelions  of  the  Amertean  Cc^onial 
Church  (5  vols.,  1871-78),  Historical  Notes  and 
Documents  Illustrating  the  Organization  of  the 
J'r>,trslant  Episcopal  Chitrrh  in  Amrricd  (1S74), 
litHturical  Sketch  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  nSi-tS^  (1884).  Consult  sketch  and 
bibliography  in  bis  Epiacopate  in  Ameriw  (New 
York,  ms). 

PEB'BYVILLE,  Hattle  of.  A  battle  fought 
at  Perr>Tille,  Ky.,  about  40  miles  south  of  frank- 
fort,  on  October  8,  1862,  during  the  Civil  War, 

between  a  Federal  force  of  ahout  22,000  men, 
actually  en^i^ed,  under  Lieneral  Buell,  and  a 
Confederate  force  of  about  17.000  men  under  Gen- 
eral Bragg.  The  Confederates  opened  the  en- 
gagement at  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  by 
an  attack  upon  the  Federal  left  under  McCook, 
and  for  a  tiaie  drove  it  back,  but  were  Anally 
forced  back  themselves  through  the  town  of  Per- 
rpille.  During  the  night  tlic  Confederates  re- 
tired from  the  field.  By  many  the  engagement 
has  been  considered  a  drawn  battle,  though  stra- 
tegit  ally  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  victor}*  for 
the  Federal?!.  General  Buell's  forces  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Perry ville  numbered  about  58.(i()0  men,  less 
than  half  of  whom  were  actually  enfisiged  in  the 
battle.  The  Confederates  lost,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missinp.  3.10r»;  the  Federals.  4211.  Consult 
Johnson  and  Ruel  (eds.).  Battles  and  Leadera 
of  the  Civil  ^^^ar,  vol.  iii.  (New  York,  1887). 

VEB^M  <Lat.,  from  Ok.  vfpnu,  Persians). 

A  play  <if  .K><liyluH,  produced  at  .\thens  in  n.c. 
472,  with  three  other  dramas,  I'hineus,  ilktu<:us, 
and  Prometheus.  It  is  notable  as  heinj;  the  only 
extant  ancient  drama  the  subject  of  whidi  is  not 
m^hological.  Its  subject  is  the  defeat  of  the 
Pcrnians,  with  a  fine  description  of  the  haltlo  of 
Salamis.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Su.Htt.  The  actors 
are  Atossa,  the  mother  of  Xer.xes;  Xerxes  him- 
self, a  messenger,  and  the  Shade  of  Darius.  The 
chorus  consists  of  aged  Persian  nobles. 

PEBSECUTIONS  OF  THE  CHBISTIANS, 
The  Ten.  .\  phrase  that  has  been  in  very  gen- 
eral use  since  the  fifth  eeuturj".  The  number, 
however,  has  no  basis  in  fa<>t,  and  was  suggested 
hy  the  ten  plapues  of  E<n-pt.  and  the  ten  horns 
«it  the  hea-t  in  llie  Book  <if  Revelation  (xvii.  3 
,sqq. ) ,  interpreted,  in  accordance  with  the  allegor- 
izing spirit  of  the  time,  as  types  of  ten  emperors. 
There  were  only  two  persecutions  coterminous 
with  the  Roman  Empire,  nnd  directly  prompted 
hy  Iiii]ierial  action,  th.it  under  Decius  in  2.iO, 
and  that  under  Diix-letian  and  his  a*.sociatcs.  .SOS- 
SIS.  On  the  other  hand,  if  provincial  and  local 
perseeutions  be  taken  into  aeoount,  the  number 
is  far  too  small.  So  far  as  known,  Claudius 
(41-54)  was  the  first  Roman  Smperor  to  attempt 
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any  sort  of  persecution  of  the  Cliristiniis.  Sue- 
tooius  states  tliat  be  expelled  the  Jews  from 
Banw.  The  reason  is  not  altagetl^r  clear,  but  a 
my  plausible  Intwpietation  ia  that,  at  this  ^ly 
data  Christian  eonTerts  being  mainly  Jews,  the 
Government  regarded  the  furiiKT  merely  as.  n  pert 
of  the  latter,  and  the  decree  occasioned  by 
disordi  ix  :i  rising  in  the  city  Ixiauso  of  conflicts 
between  non-Christian  and  Christian  Jews,  lead- 
ing to  the  expulsimi  of  both.  The  date  la  un- 
certain; it  has  been  placed  in  .'52,  btit  may  have 
been  earlier  (cf.  Acts  xviii.  2).  Tlic  ten  perse- 
cutions as  commonly  frivtn.  with  the  date  fixing 
approximately  either  the  beginninoor  period  ol 
greatest  severity,  arc:  That  under  Nero,  64;  un- 
(irr  Doniitian,  95;  undor  Trajan,  112-113;  under 
Marcus  Aurtlius,  177;  under  Septimius  Severus, 
202;  under  Maxiniinus,  235;  uiuU  r  Decius,  250; 
under  Valerian,  257;  under  Aurclian,  274;  under 
Diocletian  and  lii^  successors,  303-313.  Con- 
sult, besides  the  Church  histories:  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
chaps,  xiii..  xiv.,  and  xvi. ;  T?<»nan,  Lea  oriiiim  s 
du  chrxatianiauu:  (I'aris,  1863-82)  ;  Allard,  i/is- 
(oire  tfes  peradcutiona  (Paris,  1884-94)  ;  id.,  Le 
thristianUme  et  I'cmpire  tvmain  (Paris,  1897)  ; 
Itamsar,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  Before 
no  A-D.  (T-onilf.ii.  1801)  ;  WfiH,  Clinslnuerfol- 
gungen  (Marburg,  1901;;  ilardy,  VhristKinity 
and  the  Roman  Oovcmment  (London,  181)4). 
For  the  sources,  consult  Preuschen,  Analccta 
(Freiburg,  1893)  ;  Tranttationa  and  Reprinta  pub- 
lishi.i!  hti  the  Department  of  Biatory  of  the  Vni- 
veraitjf  of  Penntylvania,  voL  iv..  No.  1  (Philadel- 
phia, 1897).  8m  HABvn. 

PERflBPVOVB.   See  PioaiBPmA. 

PEESEP'OLTS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Tltpc^ToXit, 
UtpvaivoXtt,  t  iiy  of  the  Periiians).  The  Greek 
name  of  the  capital  of  the  Persian  Empire  under 
Darius  I.  and  his  successors.  Tlie  native  name 
is  unknown.  The  locality  is  identified  with  the 
prinHpal  prn^ip  f*f  ruins,  tho  Takhti  .lemshed  or 
Throne  of  .Teinshrd.  the  traditional  founder  of 
Persrpnlis,  mid  is  railed  also  Tchil  Minar  or 
Forty  Pillars.  The  city  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
tended throufihottt  the  whole  valley  of  the  Hedua 
ahovp  it<;  rnnfliionfo  with  the  Arnxes  (now  the 
P()l\  ;ir  and  tlii'  liciideiniT  respect ivel J' ) ,  overlook- 
ing thf  iKautifnl  nuuintain-girt  and  fertile  plain 
of  Murghab,  north  of  I.Ake  Tashk  or  Xargis. 
^rt  of  the  site  was  occupied  later  by  the  im- 
portant Sassanian  city  of  Istakhr.  Tlie  only  re- 
mains of  IVrsopolis  are  the  ruins  of  buildings 
er<<  t*  d  hy  Darius  Hystaspis,  Xerxes.  Arta\(  rxes. 
and  other  Achaimeuians,  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  Polvar,  about  30 
miles  northeast  of  Shirax  on  the  road  to  Ispahan. 
The  ruins  comprise  three  principal  groups:  (1) 
Tnkhti  .Tom>'hed,  already  nfcrred  to,  situated 
at  the  foot  nf  a  lofty  mountHin  range,  in  which, 
at  a  considorablo  elevation,  hown  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  are  three  finely  sculptured  sepulchres;  (2) 
Nakshi  Rustem — the  pictttre  of  Rustom,  so  called 
from  Ihi'  relief  inhn-iiini  ii)  s — <-r>nsisting  of  four 
siuiihir  roek-liewn  sepulchres  out  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar cliff  at  a  considerable  boipht,  about  six  miles 
to  the  northeast  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Pol- 
var; (3)  the  remains  nt  Haji  Ahnd  on  the  Pol- 
var, about  four  mile-  noith  of  Takhti  Ji  nishcd. 
of  an  ancient  Ore  temple,  which  was  in  a  perfect 
•tate  of  preservation  in  the  tenth  oonturv-  a.d., 
and  then  served  aa  the  uoaque  ol  the  city  of 


Istakhr.  The  tombs  of  Nakshi  Rustem  are  fhos« 
of  Darius  1.,  which  bears  a  lonj:  inscriptinu  uhn- 
tifying  it,  and  probably  of  Xerxi-s  1.,  Artaxcrxes 
1.,  and  Darius  JU.,  and  those  behind  Takhti  Jem- 
shed  once  hdd  the  bodies  of  ArtaxBTzes  IJL, 
Artaxerxes  III.,  and  Darius  111. 

Taklili  Jemshed,  the  most  important  of  the 
groups  of  ruins,  is  situated  on  a  vast  terrace  of 
Cyclopean  masonry  built  at  the  base  of  and 
tMuSlted  by  the  kunnitain  of  the  Tomba.  The 
vast  substructure  i^*  about  1500  fctt  north  by 
south,  and  about  SOU  fe<'t  east  by  west,  and 
was  surrounded,  according  to  Uiodorus  Siculus, 
by  a  tri^  wall  of  16,  32,  and  €0  cubits  respec- 
tively. The  whole  area  is  farther  divided  into 
three  tcrraees.  the  lowest  toward  the  south,  the 
northern  ahoiit  550  feet  lon<r  and  .'Jo  feet  high, 
the  Ci'ntial  800  feet  wjunre,  and  risinf.'  45  \<\'t 
alrave  the  plain.  No  traces  of  structures  are  to 
be  found  on  the  lowest  platform;  the  northnn 
supports  the  Propyla?a  oi  Xerxes;  and  the  cen- 
tral platform  \va>t  occupied  by  the  foremost  struc- 
tures, di-ttin^'uished  as  the  Great  Hall  of  XtTX«, 
the  Palace  of  Xerxes,  and  the  Palace  of  Darius, 
towering  one  above  the  other  in  sneeeaaive  eleva- 
tions from  the  grotind.  The  stone  used  for  the 
buildings  is  dark  {j;ray  marble,  cat  into  gigantic 
square  hloeks.  and  in  many  r  i-^i  -  rxijui.sitt  !y 
polished.  Tlie  a»eent  from  the  ulain  to  the  gT«;at 
northern  platform  is  formed  by  two  double  flight*, 
the  steps  of  which  are  nearly  22  feet  wide,  3V^ 
inches  high,  and  15  inches  ia  the  tread,  so  that 
travelers  have  l>een  able  to  ascend  thoni  on  hor^- 
back.  The  Propyltea  of  Xerxes  on  this  plaifom 
are  two  maasea  of  stonework,  uhich  probably 
fonned  an  entranee  gateway  for  foot  paaeengen, 
paved  with  gigantie  slabs  of  polished  maible. 
Portals  .still  standing  bear  figures  of  anima1«<  15 
feet  high,  closely  resembling  the  Assyrian  bulls 
of  Nineveh.  Tile  building,  conjectured  to  have 
been  a  hall  6Z  feet  square,  is,  according  to  the 
inscription,  the  work  of  Xema.  An  espanM 
of  162  feet  divides  this  platform  from  the  central 
one,  which  still  bears  many  of  the  columns  of  the 
Hall  of  Xerxos,  from  whieh  the  ruins  ttike  iKeir 
subsidiary  name.  The  staircase  leading  up  to  the 
Tchil  Minar  or  Forty  PiUars  is,  if  possible,  even 
more  mafrniflcent  tlian  the  first.  The  wriUs  are 
niore  riehly  dceoratcil  with  sculptures,  rcpresent- 
inp  colossal  warriors  with  spears.  ;;iyaiitic  hull' 
combats  with  wild  beasts,  and  prac<>sions:  while 
broken  capitals,  shafts,  pillars,  and  iimuuIi.*^ 
fragments  of  buildings,  with  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, cover  the  whole  vast  space  of  t!u«  platfona. 
Tlie  pillars  were  arranf;«'<i  in  four  i  i  s.  (mh- 

slating  of  a  central  group  six  feet  deep  every  way, 
and  an  advanced  body  of  twelve  in  two  ra.nk.<<.  the 
same  number  flanking  the  centre.  Only  thirtefV 
of  the  columns  now  remftin.  Their  fonn  Is  rtrr 
beautiful.  Their  heijjht  is  tlO  feet,  the  cirruni 
fercncc  of  the  shaft  Iti  feet,  tlw  length  from  the 
capital  to  the  torus  44  feet.  The  shaft  is  finely 
fluted  in  52  divisicms;  at  its  lower  extrani^^  be- 
gin a  cincture  and  a  torus,  the  first  two  inches 
in  depth,  and  the  latter  one  f(«it.  \\yii'nc*  de- 
volves the  peih'stal.  sliaped  like  the  cup  and 
leaves  of  the  pendent  lotus,  the  capitals  having 
been  surmounted  by  the  doable  aerot-boU.  The 
Or«at  Hall  of  Xerxes  is  eompntad  to  haw  hea  a 
rectangle  of  al>out  .100  to  350  feet,  an.l  to  h.ive 
consequently  covered  2^2  acres.  Behind  the  iiall 
of  Xerxes  was  the  so-called  Hall  of  a  Hundred 
Columns,  to  the  aouth  of  which  ate  indioatiaaB 
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f  another  structure,  t«riu«Hi  the  eentrul  e<Hficc. 
fext  along  the  west  front  stood  the  P:ila<-e  of 
lariuB,  and  to  the  south  the  Palace  of  Xcrxea, 
leasorlllg  about  M  feet  square,  similarly  deco- 
I  ted. 

Peraepolis  replaced  Pasargadte  (q.v.)  as  the 
ipital  of  Persia  under  Darius  I.,  by  whom  and 
is  successors  the  city  was  extended  and  en- 
trgcd.  It  surrendered  to  Alexander  the  Great 
B.C.  331)  after  the  defeat  of  Ariobarzanes  at 
le  battle  of  tjuugamela.  Ariobarzanes  again 
ffered  battle,  but  was  killed,  whereupon  Alex- 
nder  ordered  a  ^neral  massacre,  saeked  the  city, 
ad,  acting— it  u  doubtfully  chronicled — on  the 

Iggcstion  of  Thais  the  eourtesaii,  fired  the 
alaoes  of  Takhti  Jemshcd.  Although  fifteen 
ears  later  Persepolis  was  still  the  capital  ot 
ersia,  it  gradualiy  sank  Into  ineignifteaiiee,  wor 
1  upon  its  ruins  Istakhr  rose  into  prominence 
>out  A.D.  200,  and  for  eentriries  \va><  n  eonsi<K'r- 
jle  centre  of  udiiiinistrative,  religious,  and  couj- 
lercial  activity.  It  was  a  formidable  opponent 
:  the  Moslem  invasion,  suffered  severely,  an^ 
(so  passed  out  of  existence,  but,  unlilce  its  i^reat 
redecessor,  left  few  traees  «f  ils  aiieient  glory. 
Consult:  Vaux,  }{imvvh  and  Pcinepolis  {Lon- 
M,  1860;  4th  ed.  1852);  Fergusson,  The  Pal- 
■xt  of  NifMoeh  and  Fenefotia  Beatored  (ib., 
mi ) ;  Bawllnson,  Th«  Pim  ffrmt  Monar(M€», 
jI.  iii.  (ib.,  18711  ;  >ryers,  Rvmahix  of  Lost  Em- 
ires  (New  York,  iHTVi  ;  Stulxis,  Fersepolia  (Ber- 
n,  1882.)  ;  Dieiihifuy,  L'art  antique  d9  la  Perse 
Paris,  18S4-88);  Blundell,  "Peraepolis,''  in 
nwiMOfloM  of  the  Oongreaa  of  OHmUOittt,  ToL 
.  [London,  1892) ;  Curzon,  Persia  and  the  Per- 
an  Question  ( ib.,  1892). 

PER'SEUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk,  lUfxrtM.  In 
rocian  legend,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Daiiae  v.), 
id  grandson  of  Acrisius,  King  of  Argos.  As  his 
randfather  had  been  warned  that  he  would  per- 
b  by  the  hand  of  Dana^'s  son,  he  inclosed  moth- 
'  and  child  in  a  chest  and  cast  them  into  the 
■a.  They  drifted  to  the  island  of  vSeriphot. 
here  tliey  were  cared  for  by  Dictys,  brother  of 
le  King,  Polydectes.  The  latter  fell  in  love 
ith  Danad,  and  as  Perseus,  now  grown  to  man- 
lod,  interfered  with  his  plans,  he  sent  him  to 
-ing  the  head  rf  M.  l  i  i  the  (iorgon.  Guided 
i  Athena,  he  found  the  Gra-a?,  old  women  with 
it  one  eye  and  one  tooth  between  them,  who 
ireeted  him  to  the  nymphs,  from  whcnn  he  re- 
vived win^  sandals,  a  pouch,  and  the  cap  of 

.ide",  whieh.  like  i!ie  Tarnhelm  of  'rriif  .riie 
ory,  made  the  wearer  invisible.  Herme.s  pro- 
ded  him  with  a  harpe  (Spwif)  or  scimitar, 
id  Athena  with  a  bronse  shield,  in  which  as  n 
irror  he  oonld  see  the  face  of  Medusa  without 
irotintering  her  glance,  whieh  turned  all  living 
lings  to  stone.  After  a  long  journey,  which 
le  poets  gradually  filled  with  adventures,  he 
«cbed  the  distant  home  of  the  Oor/{ona,  found 
lem  asleep,  identified  Medusa,  cut  off  her  head, 
id  escaped  by  the  aid  of  1it<^  m.Tgie  helmet.  On 
s  return  he  rescued  Androme<la  i  q.v.  1 .  ilaujjbter 
'  King  Cepheus  of  Ethiopia  (vnrimisly  lri(  alize<l 
I  this  story),  and  took  her  with  him  to  Seriphoe, 
here  he  found  his  mother  and  iNctys  suppliants 
;  the  altar,  for  rolydectes  had  resorted  to  vio- 
nce.  Medusa'^  head  turned  Polydectes  and  his 
dlowers  to  stone,  and  Per<»eus  sent  his  magic 
eapona  to  the  nymphs  by  Hermes,  and  gave  the 
ead  to  Athena,  wlio  placed  it  on  her  a^a, 


Perseius  with  his  wife  and  mother  then  returned 
to  Argus,  nn<l  found  that  Acrisius  had  fled  to 
Lariasa,  in  Thessaly.  Perseus  followed,  and  acci- 
dentally killed  his  grandfather  while  throsving 
the  dis<'us  during  souk'  games.  Iteturning,  he  ex- 
changeti  the  rule  of  Argos  for  tliat  of  Tiryna  and 
later  founded  Midea  and  Myoense.  Perseus  is  or- 
iginally the  local  deity  of  the  spring  Perseia  by 
Myecna",  as  DanaS  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Danaans 
of  Argolis.  The  slaying  of  Me<iusa  and  the 
rescue  of  Andromeda  were  favorite  subjects  of 
ancient  art,  and  are  found  on  early  vases  and 
Pompeian  wall-paintings,  as  well  as  in  sculpture. 
They  are  catalogued  and  discntued  by  Knatz, 
Quonuxfn  Pcrfci  Tahidain  Artifins  Graci  r(  lio- 
mani  Tmrtuwrint  (Jionn,  1893).  For  the  «tudy 
freely  told  in  English,  consult  Willian  AT  iris, 
"The  Doom  of  King  Acrisius,"  in  Tho  Earthly 
Paradiae  (London,  1868). 

PEBSEirS  (c.212  B.c.-T).  The  last  King  of 
Macedonia,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V,  He  wae 
bom  about  n.o.  212.   H«  was  from  hts  earliest 

ycar.H  trained  to  a  military  life,  and,  having  com- 
passed through  intrigue  the  death  of  hi^  brothw 
Demetrius,  who  was  a  favorite  both  with  the 
Maeedonians  and  with  the  Romans,  and  whom 
he  for  that  reason  regarded  aa  a  dangeroua 
rival,  he  aseende<l  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  ii.c.  17t>.  A  struggle  with  Rome 
was  inevitalde,  and  Perseus  wa.s  well  prepared 
for  it.  UiM  treaaury  and  magazines  were  full, 
his  army  amounted  to  over  40,000  trained  men, 
his  nllinnec?  were  Htrong,  and  he  was  himself 
poi>ular  with  his  suhjeet.s  and  neighbors.  He 
sougiit,  howe\er,  to  postpone  the  inev*tahle  as 
long  uH  possible,  but  matters  came  to  an  open 
rupture  in  171.  In  that  year  the  Consul  Publius 
Licinius  Crassus  was  sent  against  him.  The 
blunder  of  the  Romans  saved  Perseus.  Crassus 
waa  defeated  at  Callicinus  in  Thessjily.  But 
Perseus  failed  to  follow  up  his  victory,  and  the 
war  was  continued  without  decisive  result  for  a 
number  of  years.  Finally,  in  the  month  of 
March,  168,  Lucius  illmHins  Paulus  arrived  in 
Greece  to  take  command  of  the  Roman  forces, 
and  on  June  22d  of  the  same  year  the  Mace- 
donian army  was  utterly  defeated  in  tiw  hattlo 
of  Pydna.  Perseus  fled,  but  afterwards  fall 
with  all  hn  treasures  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  After  graeing  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
sul at  Rome,  he  waa  held  iu  captivity  .several 
years  at  Alba  Fucens,  in  Italy,  where  he  at 
length  died.  Oonsult:  Droyien,  €haehichte  dee 
Hetteniamva  {id  ed.,  Gotha,  1877-78) ;  Freeman, 
f list  ory  of  Fcdcrnl  (Jnrcrtttnrnt  (2d  ed.,  Xew 
York,  i8«3) ;  Mabatfy,  Alexander's  Empire 
(New  York,  18SB). 

PER'SHORE.  A  mnrket-town  in  Worcester- 
shire, Knghin<i,  on  the  Avon,  nine  miles  south- 
cast  of  U'oreester  (Map:  England,  D  4).  It  is 
noted  for  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the 
only  remaining  portion  of  the  famous  abbey 
founde<l  in  RR.'>.  Vegetable  gardening  i«»  largely 
carried  on,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  stock- 
ings, and  eiitrineiTiiig  ami  fiine  works.  Popu- 
lation, in  1891,  0100;  in  liK)l,  8800.  Consult 
Htyles.  History  of  Perthore  AVbey  Chnnh  (Lon* 
don.  lS3n). 

PERSIA,  per'slii  or  [yC r't\i&  (Lat.  Persia,  Per- 
sia, from  Gk.  Ileptf-ft,  from  OPers.  Paraa,  Pers. 
Pdn,  Ar.  FAra,  Persia).  A  native  State  of  South - 
Weston  AsiBy  enlled  by  the  inhabitante  Iran,  the 
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name  Persia  (Farsistan)  hr'xn^  applied  only  lo  r 
■mall  province.  It  extends  from  latitude  25°  N. 
(Rob  Farsa,  near  the  Baluchistan  frontier)  al- 
most to  latitude  40"  N.  (Araa  Biver  on  the  bor- 
der of  TnuueaiKuia),  anid  fmh  longitude  44*  E. 
(Arnu'nin)  to  longitude  63*  E.  (  Baliiehistan) .  A 
line  cxteuUing  northwest  and  i»outhta»t,  nearly 
bisecting  the  country,  is  1400  miles  long.  Its 
greatest  north  and  south  extent,  from  Bah  el- 
Kuh  on  the  Strait  of  Onnuz  to  its  most  northern 
point  on  iho  front irr  of  Russian  Turkestan,  is 
y75  milts.  Tile  country  is  hoimded  on  the  north 
by  Transcautarsiu,  tlic  Caspian  h^oa.  and  Russian 
Turkfsiun,  on  tht-  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Pi  rsian  GuIf,  on  the  east  by  Russian  Turkestan, 
Afghanistan,  and  Baluchistan,  and  on  the  west 
by  Asiatic  Turkev  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is 
over  one-fifth  as  lar^-e  as  the  United  States,  ex- 
cluding Alaska,  having  an  area  of  about  642,000 
square  milea. 

TopOQKArar.  Persia  is  an  elevated  tableland 
from  3000  to  &000  feet  in  general  altitude,  sink- 
ing to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  tlic  plain  of  Turk 
eston  in  the  north  and  to  the  Forsian  GuU  in  the 
south,  and  embracing  the  western  and  larger 
portion  of  the  great  Iranian  plateau,  which  in- 
cludes Afgfaantstatt  and  Battienistan.  To  reach 
this  platf'au  great  mountain  Warriors  nuisf  bo 
crossed  on  all  sides  excepting  iu  the  east,  where 
the  tableland  and  mountains  merge  impercep- 
tibly with  those  of  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan. 
On  the  other  three  •face  great  mountain  ranges 
stretch  between  the  interior  plateau  and  the 
narrow  plains  which  slope  to  the  Caspian  .Sea 
on  the  north,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south, 
and  merge  with  the  plains  of  Asiatic  Turkey  on 
the  west.  The  plain  of  the  Caspian  presents  a 
wonderful  contrast  to  the  cnlorlfss,  waterles>^. 
and  treeless  expanse  of  the  jdateau  to  the  south 
from  \\hich  it  is  separated  hy  the  Kllnir?  Monn 
taios.  It  comprises  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Maxanderan  and  Ghilan,  »o  rich  in  water  that 
many  swamps  and  lagoons  breed  miasma,  and  so 
abundanth*  covered  with  forests  and  undor- 
growlh  that  it  is  often  dilticult  to  force  a  way 
through  the  dtn^»"  vtgetali»>n.  I'urthermore,  it 
pos.sesse9  a  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity  that 
Is  seldom  found  outside  of  the  tropics.  Moat  of 
the  towns  are  among  the  forwts  on  the  lower 
glniKs  nf  the  mountains.  For  purpnsps  of  a<;ri 
culutre  and  fniit-raising  thi^  is  Ihf  nai'*t  favored 
part  of  Persia.  JIany  large  and  small  plantn- 
tions  hAve  been  cleared  in  the  forests,  and  all  the 
cultivated  crops  of  Powthem  Europe,  including 
the  iroillieny  f<ir  ^ilk  manufacture,  attain 
high  [urfetiidu.  Thin  luxuriance  of  vegetable 
life  is  due  to  the  vnpor  charged  clouds  of  the 
Caspian,  which  are  brought  south  by  the  pre- 
vailing winrfff.  and,  impinging  upon  the  Morthern 
»<lo;.r.  i.f  til,  Klburi^  descend  In  mi»t  and  rain 

to  the  lt»wlan<!s. 

Along  the  sotithern  maritime  border  the  n  'un 
tains,  low  in  elevation  and  extending  east  and 
west,  often  closely  approach  the  sea.  and  the 
narrow  pliin^  between  them  and  thf>  ormn  nro 
dry  find  l>atr«n  exoe|)tin<:  in  certain  distriets 
where  the  rainfall,  supplemented  by  irrigation, 
Bultiees  for  agriculture.  Nearly  all  the  moun- 
tains of  Persia  are  bleakly  sterile  in  aspect.  The 
most  imposing  of  tlir  mountain  ranges  is  the 
Elbtirz.  which,  continm  I  eastward  liv  the  Kuren 
Dagh,  Kopet  I)a^;h,  .Ma  Da-'i,  und  Tiinnlud  Kuh, 
stretches  like  a  mighty  mountain  wall  along  the 
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entire  northern  border  of  Pt  rsia  The  Ellmr;, 
from  lU  to  30  miles  south  of  tlie  Ctispiau,  uu)  Ik 
crossed  by  a  few  passes  or  defiles,  some  of  them 
at  an  elevation  of  over  8000  feet.  Its  upland  nl- 
leys,  with  an  average  elevrntkm  of  about  4000  feet, 
are  doininnted  by  peaks  rising  from  8000  tn  11. 
OOO  feet  above  the  sea;  and  towering  above  tkm 
all  is  Demaveml.  a  nearly  extinct  volcano,  about 
18,500  feet  hish,  the  culmination  point  of  Persia. 
From  its  iee-flUed  crater,  on  a  clear  day,  the  tjt 
may  survey  a  panorama  spread  over  50,000 
sijuaie  miles,  embracing  the  Caspian,  the  moun- 
tain ranj^es  of  the  north  and  we-t.  and  th-  ilry 
expanse  of  the  tableland  with  patches  of  j:r>-  ii 
oases  and  the  outlines  of  many  towns.  The  wide 
mountain  lands  of  Western'  Persia  atcnd  ia 
many  parnllel  ranges  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  country  overlooking  the  valltyof 
the  Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Their  trend  it 
from  northwest  to  southeast.  They  form  the 
mountain  barrier  between  Persia  and  Turkiy 
and  are  known  eolleetively  aa  the  Zagros  Ifoan- 

tains.  Some  of  the  peaks  are  >n<i\v  crowik-l 
most  of  the  year,  and  Mount  Alijuk,  ioatb  of 
Isnahan,  is  14^000  feet  in  elevation.  But  tbo 
culminating  range  of  these  highlands  is  the  Kuh- 
Dinar,  extending  north  of  Shiraz,  whose  hi^icst 
fiuminit,  the  Kuh-i-Dcna,  is  over  17,000  feet  in  ele- 
vation, second  only  to  Demavend.  Islands  along 
the  east  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  merely  tliL- 
partly  submerged  fragments  of  the  coast  ranges. 

The  tableland  of  the  interior,  thm  walM  ia 
by  mountains,  is  itself  intersected  by  numerous 
ranges  and  detached  masses  of  mountains,  n- 
eepting  in   Eastern   Persia,  where  ;;reat  [ilim? 

and  deserts  are  Uie  main  topographic  feature. 
Between  these  ranges,  also  extending  northvei* 

and  southrast,  are  wide  plains  and  narrow 
vall(■y^^.  Thet-e  plains  and  valleys  would  be  ut- 
terly sterile  were  it  not  for  the  mountains  n«tr 
them,  which  collect  rain  and  snow.  The  vailcft 
are  more  easily  irrigated  and  are  tima  moft 
fertih'  than  the  plains,  which  are  here  nnd  there 
bripliten(sl  by  a  patch  of  green  oast>»,  but  for  the 
most  ])art  are  sandy  and  barren.  The  genersl 
aspect  of  the  plateau  is  that  of  a  cheerless  and 
monotonous  waate  stretching  to  the  base  of  Bioaa- 
tains  that  are  equally  bleak  and  uninviting,  aad 
reaching'  the  acme  of  frightful  desolation  in  tb* 
tsxo  deserts  of  the  east,  the  J)a-lit  i  Kavir 
Great  Salt  Deaert,  extending  between  latitude* 
33°  and  30*  N.,  and  from  longitude  52°  to  57' 
E.,  and  the  more  southerly  Dasht-i-Lut  or  Grest 
Sand  Desert,  extending  between  latitudes  2** 
and  32'  N  .  and  between  longitudes  67  fin  i 
£.  Their  combined  length  is  over  500  milrs  irom 
northwest  to  southeast,  but  they  are  separated 
between  the  thirty  see<jnd  ami  thirty -fourth 
parallels  by  a  hilly  ri'j.:i<in  through  which  psss« 
one  i)f  the  main  r  ii  i\ m  routes  between  CtntrA! 
i'ersia  and  Meshlie  l  llie  origin  of  the  ilrf^ft 
Salt  Desert  is  not  ■■'[  l.arly  determined.  On« 
theory  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  drainage  of  salias 
streams  from  the  surrnunding  higher  lands  aad 
the  consequent  deposit  i  n  i  f  a  white  crust  or 
I'llJorescenee ;  the  other  iheorv  is  that  it  is  the 
Ih-hI  of  an  ancient  salt  Sake.  Geologists  now  io- 
dine to  the  latter  explanatioiL  In  1891  a  solid 
bed  of  rock  salt  estimated  at  over  000  sqosrt 
miles  in  area  and  s.-veral  feet  in  fhicknr«^ 
discovere*!  in  this  remarkable  region.  Lieuten- 
ant Vaughn  and  .Mr.  C.  E.  Biddulph,  who 
brought  to  light  this  sea  of  solid  rode  mtt, 
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which  is  probabljr  uniivalod  in  the  world,  found 
it  ao  hard  that  with  irou  teat  p^a  the/  were 
able  to  detach  only  a  few  ehipe. 

The  Dttsbt-i-Lut  or  Great  Sand  Desert,  which 
separates  the  Province  of  Khorasan  from  that 
of  Kirnian,  ha.s  .salt  also  as  one  of  its  chief  in- 
gredienta,  but  it  is  rarely  overlaid  like  the  more 
northern  deaert  with  saline  tnerustatkHM  or 
briny  8wamp>i.  It  gives  life  to  a  few  poor 
shrubs,  while  uuthing  grows  in  the  other  derwrt. 
Saiiil  in  its  prcvailiii;,'  feature.  It  is  iniuii  lower 
in  altitude  than  the  tireat  Salt  Desert,  its  aver- 
age elevation  being  less  than  2000  feet*  while  in 
places  it  sinks  to  only  500  feet  above  sea-level. 
All  these  topographic  aspects  have  a  marked 
elFect  ujK)n  the  distrihutiun  of  the  populutioi). 
The  lines  of  vilkges  and  cities  foUow  the  trend 
of  the  momitaftta  from  caat  to  west  across  North 
Persia  and  from  northwest  to  sniithenst  acrosi 
Western  and  Central  Persia,  hecause  only  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mountains  ean  water  l>e 
obtained  to  supply  the  towns  and  aourhih  the 
gardens  and  fields.  Where  the  ranges  spread 
far  apart,  and  in  ilastcrn  Persia,  where  there  are 
few  high  elevations,  there  is  only  a  sprinkling 
of  human  inhabitMits.  Desolation  reigns  over 
vast  expanses. 

HTDnooBsrar.  The  waters  of  two-thirds  of 
Persia  do  not  reach  the  sea,  but  are  lost  in  in- 
land swaaips  or  lakes  or  disappe-ar  in  the  sands. 
IVw  rivers  are  wortliy  of  spei  ial  mention.  Among 
them  is  the  Karun,  which  drains  a  krge  part  of 
the  mountainous  provinces  of  Luristan  and  Khns* 
i-tan.  empties  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is  nearly 
four  feet  deep  throughout  the  year.  A  sniall 
steamer,  subsidized  by  tfie  Hritislj  Government, 
is  now  making  regular  trips  150  miles  up  the 
river  to  Ahwaz,  where  rapids  and  ledges  ohstruet 
navigation.  No  other  river  is  n;i vii^-ihlc.  The 
Sefid  Riid.  .\trek,  and  (lurgan,  ilraininj,'  the 
northern  slop's  of  the  Klhurz,  and  its  prolunjja- 
tions,  are  the  only  considerable  streama  entering 
the  Gaspisn.  The  streams  ilowlnir  to  the  inland 
ha'sins  are  much  inferior  in  vnlnmo  to  those 
t'liiptying  into  the  sea.  Onh'  two  hikes  are  of 
importance.  Lake  Urumiah  lies  in  the  extreme 
northwest  and  from  its  surface  the  snowy  top  of 
Mount  Ararat  may  be  seen.  It  is  so  heavily 
charged  with  salt  that  swinmiers  cannot  dive  in 
it.  Its  wooded  shores  and  islets  give  a  pleasing 
impression,  hut  the  average  depth  is  only  about 
15  feet,  and,  though  it  covers  an  area  of  about 
1600  stpiare  miles,  its  volume  in  six  or  seven 

times  inferior  to  that  of  T.ake  Ceneva  in  .Switzer 
land.    Tiie  ^reat  salt  lake  of  .Southern  Persia  is 
Niriz,  much  stnaller  than  Urumiah  and  with  a 
greatly  indented  and  fantastic  outline. 

CuwATE.  The  winter  cold  is  inten.<te  on  the 
hiuh  fuhleland.  Tlie  summers  are  Very  wrirni. 
but  there  is  little  liumidily,  ami  tlie  dry.  clear 
Heat  is  temp<'rate  eomjtared  with  that  of  North- 
cm  India.  On  the  other  hand,  the  air  is  damp 
snd  relaxing  in  the  forert-covered  lowlsnds  of 
ihe  Caspian,  an<l  the  scnitlu-rn  maritime  trar'ts 
are  very  dry  and  hot  ai  nmst  seasons.  Spring 
and  autumn  are  the  mo^t  enjoyable  parts  of  the 
year.  The  average  annual  rainfall  perhaps  does 
not  exceed  10  inches  in  any  part  of  the  country 
exrejifing  along  the  Caspian,  where  the  lowland 
Caspian  provioceti  have  a  rainfall  about  five 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  highlands.  The 
•ails,  eomposed  of  a  inixture  of  sandstone,  lime 


stone,  and  volcanic  dCbris  washed  down  fram 
the  mountain  slopes,  are  very  productive. 

FuwA.  As  Persia  is  a  land  of  transition  be- 
tween Eastern  Asia  and  the  Western  World,  its 
flora  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  surround 
in;,'  lands.  The  zones  of  vi-yetation  succeed  one 
another  quite  ahrujitly.  I'ular  species,  for  ex- 
ample, are  found  on  the  hi-hcr  summits  of  the 
north,  while  wheat  is  cultivated  at  heights  of 
0000  feet,  and  rice  and  the  fruits  of  Southern 
Europe  thrive  on  the  neighboring  lowlands. 
Kxcept  on  the  Caspian  seaboard,  the  Persian 
flora  is  poor  in  varieties.  Over  muht  of  th«> 
plateau  the  iconar  tree,  tyjanUf  dwarf  oak,  wal- 
nut, and  mulberry  are  almost  the  only  timber  en- 

eounlereil.  l?ut  tlu'  rieh  humid  valh'VS  of  tbs 
Caspian  Mi  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Elbars 
proanee  timbers  of  great  variety,  including  tiie 
oak,  nsh,  beech,  elm,  alder,  birch,  mreamore, 
cherry,  and  thorn.  In  the  same  region  the  fruits 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia  meet  and  are  grown  in 
^-reat  \  ariety.  Among  the  medicinal  products  are 
gum  tragaeanth,  gum  arabte,  aaafcetida,  and  sev- 
eral others;  indigo,  henna,  madder  toot,  saffron, 
gall  nuts,  and  other  dyestulfs  are  also  Tsluable 
products.  The  rose  is  preeminent  nmonj^  flowers 
and  uttar  of  roses  is  among  the  famous  produc- 
tions. 

Fauna.  The  animals  of  Persia  differ  little 
from  those  of  the  neighboring  lands.    In  the 

forests  of  the  Caspian  plain  are  the  hare,  fojl, 
wolf,  hyena,  jackal,  leopard,  tiger,  lyux,  and  wild 
boar.  On  the  mountains  are  seen  the  ibex,  moun- 
tain sheep,  wild  goat,  antelope,  and  bear.  The 
maneless  lion  sometimes  attacks  human  beings, 
but  preys  chiefly  on  the  wild  boar.  Although  the 
Persian  fauna  is  poor  in  number  of  species,  the 
reptiles,  especially  lizards,  are  represented  by 
many  varieties.  Owing  to  the  general  aridity 
of  the  land,  snails  and  other  land  mollusks  are 
nowhere  found.  The  domestic  animals  include  fine 
horses  and  mules,  single-hump  camels,  shc>ep  of 
the  fat  tailed  s|)ecies  yielding  a  fine  <iuality  of 
wool,  dogs,  ami  several  species  of  falcons  tluit  are 
trained  for  tile  ehase^ 

Gboloot  aha  UimBAL  BiBOincBa.  Hoei  ol 
the  tableland  and  mountains  are  of  Sedimentary 
forinntion,  largely  sandstone.  Tertiarj'  limestone, 
chalks,  and  Cretaceous  nuniiuulitic  rocks.  But 
intersperse<l  aniong  these  sedimentary  rocks  are 
mounUiinB  built  up  of  eruptive  rocks  and  vol- 
canic ash  such  as  Mounts  Demavend,  Savalan, 
and  many  others.  TTie  desert's  are  comp<Med 
mainly  of  saline  and  baud  aceumulations.  The 
mineral  resources  are  enormous,  but  are  largely 
undeveloped.  Roughly  speaking,  there  are  aix 
mineral-producing  aones:  (1)  the  Province  of 
Azerbaijan,  in  the  northwest,  where  iron,  copper, 
lend,  and  coal  are  found;  (2)  the  northern  and 
-Miitliern  slopes  of  tile  main  Elburz  ratip\  where 
iron  and  coal  occur  near  each  other,  Teheran 
deriving  its  coal  supply  from  this  region;  (3) 
Khorasan,  the  rich  northeastern  province,  which 
contains  the  famous  turquoi-e  mine**  of  Nishapur, 
and  in  which  are  ohiained  consiiioralde  >|uantities 
of  cop|>er.  <'oal,  and  salt:  (4)  the  Province  of 
Kirnian,  with  copper,  lead,  manganese  ore,  and 
fine  marble;  (5)  the  highly  mineralized  districts 
in  the  central  mountains,  with  iron,  antimony, 
nickel,  cobalt,  copper.  li:id.  -ulphur.  and  asbes- 
tos: and  (0)  the  P.  r-ian  Gulf  littoral,  with 
naphtha,  rork  salt,  iron,  (R-hre,  gj'psum,  nitrates, 
lind  sulphur.   While  Peraia  abounds  in  remftilc- 
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able  mineral  resources,  their  commercial  value  ia 
chiefly  dcpendeat  on  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  the  coast  or  nearest  markets.  In  the  absence 
of  pooil  roads,  the  miiifials  of  large  parts  of 
PtTi^ia  must  lung  remain  almost  untouched. 

AuBiCL'LTUU£.  Tillage  in  Persia  depends  upon 
the  water  supply.  The  detritus  swept  down  by 
the  streams  or  torrents  deposits  a  layer  of  soil 
upon  the  sand,  which  is  HuhsccjuenUy  fertilized  by 
the  same  agency  that  brought  it.  A  large  amount 
of  cultivable  land  is  not  yet  utilised.  CeniUa, 
ehiefly  wheat,  barlejr,  and  rice,  are  grown 
throughout  the  country.  Sugar-cane  is  sparsely 
cultivated  and  coarse  f<ui,Mr  ii>  iriadL-.  bvit  large 
imports  from  lluaaia  auti  France  lUf  nt'tcssury. 
Cotton,  short  iu  staple,  thrives  to  an  elevation 
of  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  over  100,000  bales 
are  aimually  exported  to  the  mills  of  Bombay 
and  Marseil!c>..  Silk  is  produced  in  the  Cas- 
pian proviuceH  to  the  amount  of  500,000  pounds 
(weigtit)  a  year,  uio»t  of  it  going  to  Yazo,  Ka- 
slian,  and  Ispahan^  the  centres  of  the  manufac- 
turing trade;  and  in  1899  1,171, W>1  pounds  of 
cocoons  were  sent  to  Europe.  PerRian  toharco  ii 
known  throughout  Western  Asia  for  its  sujierior 
quality.  The  home  consumption  is  enormous,  and 
over  6000  tons  are  exported  to  other  Asiatic 
countries  and  Egypt.  The.produetiott  is  rough- 
ly estimated  nt  over  f>0,000  tons  a  year.  The 
poppy  has  bctii  widely  cultivat<Ml  since  1864, 
tliieliv  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces, 
with  an  average  production  of  over  6000  chests 
of  opium.  Most  of  it  is  sold  to  China,  but  the 
purest  quality  is  sent  to  I-ondon  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  morjjliiiie  and  is  in  j)art  reSxported  to 
Anieriea.  lndi;:o  f;rown  in  tlie  diuitliwest  is  used 
in  the  dyeing  of  cotton.  Nearly  every  house  has 
ita  vegetable  and  tangled  but  beautiful  flower 
garden.  The  fruits  include  the  grape,  plum, 
raspl>erry,  apple,  pear,  peach,  and  apricot; 
and  Persia  is  said  to  jiroduce  the  linest  melons 
in  the  world.  Dat«s  arc  grown  alon^  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  are  sold  abroad.  The  unpleaiciita 
of  tillage  are  extremely  primitive^ 

Persia  has  great  sources  of  wealth  in  its  ani- 
mal products.  The  sturdy  Persian  horse,  ex- 
cellent for  cavalry  or  onlinary  purposes,  ia 
wported  to  India.  Tlie  mule,  thongli  small,  has 
extraordinary  strength  and  endurance.  The 
best  camels  of  Kboiasan  carry  ftflO  pounds  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day.  Skins  and  hides 
are  ejtjjorted  in  large  quaulities  to  Bagdad  and 
Russia.  Persian  la  nib  skins  are  famous.  Sheep's 
wool  (about  9,000,000  pounds  exported  annual- 
ly) and  goats'  hair  are  used  in  makinff*e1oths 
and  shawls.  The  .shores  of  (lie  faspiiin  and  the 
rivers  eniptyiny  into  it  are  richly  stocked  with 
fish,  and  a  Kus.sinn  has  the  monopoly  of  pre- 
paring caviare  from  the  sturgeon  and  sterlet. 

MA^FACTuikEa.   The  chief  manufaeturea  are 

silk,  wntden,  and  eotton  tissues,  niul  arti.stir 
fabrientions.  Jirostdly  speaking,  there  are  no 
factories,  the  output  Ijcing  the  work  of  private 
shops  or  the  production  of  spo<-ial,  localized 
schools  of  industry.  Almost  every  large  town 
hns  its  own  special  manufactures  which  cannot 
he  jiroeured  elsewhere.  The  most  ini|H)rtant  and 
be>t  known  of  the  textile  fnhrien  is  Persian  ear- 
pet,  of  which  there  are  about  30  different  kinds, 
all  band-made  and  the  design  varyinfr  with  each 
carpet.  Kneh  kind  has  its  own  eharaeteristies. 
so  that  it  ia  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
products  of  dilTerent  distriets.  Carpets  are  aent 


to  Europe  and  America,  the  exports  amounting 
to  over  $700,000  a  year.  The  woolen  shawls  of 
Kirman  made  of  goat^'  hair  arc  also  famous. 
Cotton  fabrics,  ehintzes,  velvets,  silks,  and  em- 
broideries are  product^d  in  considerable  quantity, 
though  the  cheaper  fabrics  of  European  looni^} 
have  injured  all  the  home  textile  industries  in- 
cluding that  of  carpets.  For  illustration,  see 
Colored  Plate  under  the  article  Ri  i.s. 

The  earthenware  and  faience  of  Ohl  Persia 
were  Ito  most  famous  artistic  products.  The 
ceramic  arts,  however,  have  now  Imrgisly  disap- 
peared. Enameling  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
is  the  best  surviving  relic  of  the  ancient  metal 
work.  Native  artisans  still  excel  in  copper, 
glass,  and  filigree  work,  and  carvings.  The  lack 
of  good  meMS  of  transportation,  the  neglect  of 
the  Cknwrnmeilt,  tlie  apathy  of  the  people,  and 
the  invasion  of  foreign  ])r(>(iucts  are  resiioti- 
sible  for  the  undoubted  decline  of  Persia  in  the 
manufacturing  arts. 

CoioiEaoB.  Tlie  Russian  frontier  is  within  80 
miles  of  Tabriz,  the  commereial  capitol  of  Per> 
sia,  and  Russian  i^teamers  unload  cargoes  within 
IGO  miles  of  Teheran.  The  result  is  that  in 
North  Persia  Russia  is  the  predominant  com- 
mercial factor.  In  South  Peraia  Great  Britain, 
eontrollini^  the  Persian  Gutf ,  has  been  aUe,  ainoe 
the  op«>nin<,'  of  the  Suez  Canal,  firmly  to  estkblish 
its  sujireinacy  iu  trade.  Between  these  two 
great  spheres  of  Russian  and  British  trade  lies 
Middle  Persia,  over  which  both  countries  are  en- 
deavorinff  to  extend  their  sway.  The  grmt  inland 
centres  of  commerce  are  T.Tbriz,  Teheran,  Ispahan, 
and  Meshhed. connected  by  caravan  rout«?8  to  which 
snniiler  routes  extending  to  most  jiarts  of  the 
country  are  tributary.  Opium  leads  in  the  ex- 
ports, "followed  by  raw  silk,  rice,  carpels,  tobaeeo^ 
dried  fruits  and  nuts,  wheat  and  barley,  gum 
tragacanth,  asafoetida,  and  raisins.  The  imports 
are  determined  by  the  fatt  that  the  country  ia 
deticient  in  many  products  which  constitute  the 
necessaries  of  civilized  life.  Iron  is  worked  only 
in  the  rodeat  fashion,  little  sugar  is  made,  the 
oil  wells  are  untouched,  fabrics  are  in  limited 
Rup]»ly,  and  yet  Persia  consumes  enr>rmous  q\ian- 
tities  of  sugar,  kerosene,  hardware,  tt>xl»le»,  and 
many  other  manufactures.  Cotton  textiles  are 
the  largest  imports  ($3,991,642  in  1901-02). 
Great  Britain  supplies  most  of  the  bleached  «id 
unbleached  cottons.  Then  come  silks  and  wotd" 
ens,  sugar,  spices,  hardware,  glassware,  iron, 
and  many  other  commodities.  The  value  of  the 
importo  in  the  fiscal  year  1901-02  was  1^7,184,- 
5S0,  of  which  Russia  sent  $11,071,828;  Great 
Britain.  $10,327,900;  France,  r2.324.927 ;  Tur 
key.  $i,2i»,100;  Austria,  $905,720;  Afghanistan, 
$201,071;  Oernany,  $231,913;  other  countriM^ 
$742,405. 

The  value  of  the  exports  in  the  same  period 

was  i^l  1 ,41.*5.464.  The  total  import  .nnd  expnrt 
trade  was  tlierefore  worth  .«3S.r)(>0.0(X1,  of  which 
Russia  had  .')(>  per  cent,  and  (ireat  Britain  24  per 
cent.  The  sales  of  pearls  from  the  great  Bahrein 
fisheries  in  the  Pnaian  Gulf  amounted  to  CB,*- 
895.000. 

The  principal  ports  are  Bender  Abbas.  Linjrah, 
and  Bu'-liite  i>n  the  I'er-ian  (lulf,  and  lln/ili 
nnd  MeHhhed-i-Ser  (the  port  of  Balfruah)  on  the 
Caspian.  Trebizond,  a  port  of  Asiatic  Tuilcey  <m 
the  Black  Sea.  is  still  an  important  outlet  for 
the  trade  of  Tabriz.  In  February,  1903.  the 
new  toriff  agrennent  between  Bnnia  and  Penia, 
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y  which  the  ad  valunMu  duties  of  5  per  cent. 
1  both  exports  and  iiii|>urt.«i  were  ctianged  to 
specific  tariff*  went  into  elTect.  All  the  other 
trcign  Powers  are  included  ia  thia  Agnemeai 
1  the  'raost  favored  nation*  basis. 

TrANSPOBTATIO.N     AM)    COMMIMIATIO.N.  Thv 

M.da  are  very  poor,  the  caravan  route)*  being 
»er»»ly  mnle  paths.  An  excellent  higJiway  217 
liles  lont;,  extending  from  Renht  on  the  Caspian 
ea  to  Teheran,  built  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
K'Kt,  wa.s  fi>iii|>lft<'d  in  1899.  AnotlitT  iiiiproM-d 
jad  built  by  British  capital  was  completed  in 
000  between  Ispahan  and  Ahwaz,  the  head  of 
avigation  on  the  Karun  Kiver.  Regular  steam- 
liip  lines  connect  the  ports  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
ith  Rusjsinn  jjoits,  nial  tlu'  ports  of  the  Per- 
iau  Gulf  with  (Jteut  Hritaiii  aiid  India.  Hie 
nly  railroad  extends  from  rt  liciun  to  one  of  the 
uburiie — six  miles.  The  telegraph  system  ex- 
>nds  north  and  south  tkcrem  th«  country  and 
ist  and  west  across  Noithi  in  P.T-^ia,  Mitli  4^00 
liles  of  line.    There  are  about  lOO  post-oUices. 

Uankinu.  The  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  es- 
ablisheil  in  1889  under  a  concession  granted  to 
tnron  Renter,  has  an  authorized  capital  of 
.4,000,000  stiTliii;,',  wliich,  liowcvci  ,  <  -  Iiig  to 
he  great  fall  in  silver  and  the  rise  ia  t  xiliange, 
vns  reduced  in  1894  to  an  actual  capital  of  £650,- 
KM).  The  bank  has  the  ezcluaive  right  to  issue 
•ank  notes,  which  must  not  exceed  £800,000  un* 
*>ss  authorized  by  the  Persinti  Government.  The 
!4sue  of  notes  is  on  the  basis  of  the  silver  kran, 
.he  coin  in  reserve  now  being  3S  per  oent.  The 
lead  office  is  at  Teheran  and  tlieK  are  branches 
it  Tabriz,  Besht,  Meshhed,  Ispahan,  Yesd, 
!ihiraz.  Pu^hire,  and  llomlmy.  The  Rin^ian 
5:iiiiiue  dc's  Prf'ts  dc  Perse,  wiiich  is  fonnected 
vith  the  Russian  State  Bank,  and  a  branch  of 
he  Russian  Ban^ue  de  Commerce  de  Hosoou  nre 
ilso  established  in  Tdieran. 

Government.  TIi.-  j^-nvcnmunt  is  an  absolute 
uonaruhy  in  the  hands  of  the  Shah,  and  resem- 
iles  that  of  Turkey.  The  Shah  is  assisted  bv  a 
ninistiy  consisting  of  a  Grand  Visier,  ancf  of 
ninisters  (rizlers)  of  Foreign  Affairs.TntemalAf- 
"iiirs.  Finance,  War,  Education.  Mims  und  Tele- 
jraphs.  Post,  Justice,  etc.,  to  tlie  nunilier  of  27. 
The  rule  of  the  Shah,  however,  is  restrained  in 
:hat  it  must  accord  with  the  "divine  law"  of  the 
Uohanmiedan  religion.  Furthermore,  the  Imtm- 
fuina,  not  the  Shah,  st.nnd'*  nt  th*'  head  of  the 
"!hiali  ri'ligious  system,  which  firevails  in  Persia, 
rhere  are  3.5  main  (lolitical  divisions,  comprising 
ive  large  provinces  or  mamlikat»  and  30  smaller 
jTovinoes  termed  vUayett.  The  momitfcale  and 
;lieiT  capitals  are  as  follows: 


ItAllUKAT.  CAPrTAL. 

Azerbaijan.  TabHs. 

FarsiRtan,  or  Fara.  Bhiras. 

Ohilan,  or  Gilan.  'Rpsht. 

KliiTa^an.  MfsliLcd. 

Karman.  Kirman, 


Aiwrbeijnn  Is  the  fief  of  the  heir  apparent. 

ITif  povcrnors  of  the  other  prnviriir-;  arr'  aji 
pointed  by  the  .Shah  and  usually  liuld  olliec  for 
ane  year.  They  have  almost  al)»olute  power 
in  their  respective  territories.  The  provinces 
■re  divided  into  suh^provinces,  districts,  sub- 
di^triit-^.  |iarishe«.  citir-:.  tnwn«.  and  villages. 
Ilit>M>  minor  divisions  arc  administered  by  licu- 
tenant-Kovemon*  majOTft,  etc.,  who  ave  appoint- 
ed Iqr  the  gmremor  and  are  directly  res|Kiinsible 


to  Mill.  Justice  is  administered  both  by  the  Shah 
and  by  the  clcrgv,  according  to  the  lawa  of  the 
Koran,  and  is  often  satisfied,  evetf  in  connection 
with  the  worst  crimes,  by  payment  of  money  to 
the  Government.  The  Persians,  however,  have 
lu'cti  rciiowntil  through  all  tiir.f  for  llu-  cnifltv 
of  their  punishments  and  their  disregard  of  hu- 
man lile.    Tdienui  ia  the  capital. 

FiNAifCE.  The  revenues  and  business  of  the 
country  suffer  from  the  great  fluctuation  in  value 
of  the  silver  nicdium  of  txdiange.  Owing  to  the 
rise  in  tht-  price  of  silver,  the  value  of  the  revenue 
rose  in  1890-91  to  £1.77.5,000,  but  the  subsequent 
decline  in  the  price  of  silver  reduced  the  vnhie  of 
the  revenue  for  1899-1900  f  estimated  at  lees  than 
f  I,r>n0.f>n0).  Abmit  four  fifths  of  the  revenue  is  de- 
rived from  a^^'»»iiittUii  upon  towns,  villages,  and 
districts,  the  rest  coming  from  the  customs^ 
poet  olfice,  telegraphs,  fisheries,  mines,  and  soma 
other  concessions.  The  revenues  exceed  the  ex- 
penditures, the  balanc-o  bt-inj^  yiaid  into  the  Shah's 
Treasury.  About  one-lhirU  of  the  expenditures  is 
for  the  army,  one-tenth  for  the  royal  court,  one- 
fifth  for  pca»ioD8,  one-sixteenth  for  allowances  to 
princes,  and  one^ixtieth  for  the  Foreign  Office— 
the  civil  service,  collcprrs.  nnd  local  oovt  rniiit  nta 
absorbing  most  of  tlu>  n  niainder.  The  dcht  is 
verj'  siiiali.  rcrsia's  (•r(Miil  is  good  and  the  (jo\orn- 
ment  has  promptly  met  its  foreign  obligations. 
The  only  foreign  debts  now  outstanding  are  a  loan 
of  $I7,32.'i,0O0,  known  as  the  five  per  cent. 
Persian  gold  loan  of  1900,  taken  by  the  Russian 
Banque  des  PrOtn  dt-  Pt  rsf,  the-  loan  ruiuiinj,'  75 
years  and  guarantr(d  liy  Persian  customs  re- 
ceipts, and  a  further  loan  of  $7,700^000,  granted 
in  1902  by  the  same  bank  on  the  same  oonditiona. 

Army.   See  under  Armies. 

Wkiciit.s,  Mka-si  hks,  a.M)  Money.  Tlic  kran, 
a  silver  coin,  is  the  uionetury  uniu  iLs  value, 
subject  to  gieat  fluctuations,  is  about  8.2  cents. 
The  copper  coinage  has  been  entirely  replaced  by 
large  quantities  of  nickel  6  and  10  centimes 
pieces  coined  at  Prus-^t  ls  aiul  jiut  into  circulation 
in  1900.  There  are  six  gold  coins,  .nubdivisions  or 
multiplications  of  the  toman,  which  is  nominally 
worth  10  krans.  Very  little  gold  is  in  circula- 
tion. The  unit  of  weight  is  the  roiskat  (71 
prains),  but  iiio>t  articles  are  bought  and  sold  by 
a  weight  tiiUtd  Ijatinan  or  man,  which  varies  in 
avoirdupois,  one  of  liic  moat  commonly  used  being 
the  man-i-Tubriz,  which  equals  640  miskals  or 
6.40  pounds.  The  unit  of  measure  is  tbe  zar  or 
gez,  of  which  several  standards  are  in  use,  tfafl 
most  fonnnon  nica?iuring  40.95  inches. 

I'lir:  i  ATlo.N.  'l  lu-  iiiliahitaiits  iiunilirr  ovor 
9,(M)(),oon,  the  largest  part  of  whom  live  in  the 
cities  and  towns.  Large  areas  are  uninhabited, 
and  the  density  of  Uie  population  is  only  about 
14  to  the  square  mile.  The  estimated  population 
of  the  [triiieipal  cities  is:  Teheran.  i.'id.OOO:  Ta 
briz.  180,000;  Ispahan,  80,000;  .Miv^hhed,  00,000; 
Kirman,  about  40,000:  Yazd,  .55.000;  Ralfraih 
and  Shirax,  50,000  each.  The  inhabitants  are 
divided  into  two  distinct  clnmies,  the  dwellers 
in  towns  or  villages  nnd  tlic  (Iwelli  r^  in  tents. 
Many  of  the  richer  dwelloTs  in  tlie  towns  havf 
for  the  mountains  durin;;  tin-  hot  .summer  months 
The  nomads,  including  Arabs  (200,000),  Kurds 
and  Ijtkn  (fl75.000K  Turks  (720,000),  Lnrs 
( -2:! } .nnn  I .  and  Baluchis  and  Gypsies  (  20.700), 
move  from  place  to  place  according  as  their  ani- 
mals need  pasturage  or  their  other  iatereste 
dictate. 
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Rki.k.iox.  Xi-jiiTy  ull  (lie  in1ial)itaii(>  u)\-  Mo- 
bammedaus,  betiideH  whom  tiiere  are  about  U,OOU 
Paraia,  35,000  Jews,  45.000  Armenians,  and 
25,000  NestorioiM.  Wide  tolerance  is  exercised 
toward  the  follo^rers  of  other  religions  in  places 
where  European-;  riside,  but  elsewhere  they  are 
Bomctinies  oppressed  by  the  lower  classes  of  the 
population.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  most 
of  the  Mohammedans  in  Persia  beloqc  to  the 
Shtite  or  "unorthodox**  sect  of  Islamism. 

Ei)i  (  ATio.x.  All  wealthy  families  employ  pri- 
vate tutors  for  their  children,  sntd  many  colleges 
supported  at  public  expense  in^tnu  t  ^^tudents  in 
leligion,  Persian  and  Arabio  literature,  and  some 
scientific  branches.  There  are  also  many  schools 
for  r-hiltlrcri.hnt  mn*t  of  llio  popnlalion  nre  taught 
to  read  only  the  Koran.  WenU^m  inngiiages  and 
science  ha\'e  been  introduced  to  some  extent  into 
Persia  by  the  polytechnic  school  which  was 
opened  in  Teheran  m  1840.  It  has  several  Euro* 
jnoan  profosvor^.  Tlicrr  nro  military  colleges  at 
Telu  riin  and  Tabriz,  ami  a  miinber  o{  srhools  with 
iiiiprdvfd  methods  nf  (i  jir  liinr;  supported  by  siib- 
scription  and  small  tuition  fees  are  in  several  of 
the  larger  towns. 

Ftiixdiocy.  The  Persians,  ancient  and  mod 
i  rn.  arc  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  ii!ip*>r- 
(ant  liistorically  of  lln-  Iranian  t.'r(nip  of  Arj'an 
|>eop)e8.  The  great  plateau  of  Iran  lias  been  oc- 
cupied  since  the  earliest  historical  times  by  peo- 
ples of  Aryan  stock.  Medes,  Proto-Mcdes,  and  an- 
cient Persians,  who  played  a  great  rOle  in  th«? 
(li'volopmcnt  of  WcstcTM  \  ia,  pnxliRcd  monu- 
ments of  lasting  gran<li-ur,  in»|>Of>*«d  a  ctuirt  and 
a  language  upon  nations  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Buy  of  Uengul,  and  through  their  literature 
profoundly  influenced  both  the  Orient  and  the  Oc- 
cidriit.  Tlicy  an  al^o  to  have  had  more  or  less 
to  do  with  the  rise  of  strict  monotheism  among 
the  Hebrews  after  tbe  captivity.  The  culture  of 
the  modern  Persiana  ooreni  a*  wide  range,  from 
tbe  civilization  or  semf-elvilinition  of  the  cities 
and  towii"^  to  tlir  iiomadi^in  and  pa-lornli^m  of  a 
very  primilivt-  mirt  pr«'Viil**ut  ia  tlu-  mountainouH 
districts.  The  civilization  of  the  Persians  is 
often  spoken  of  as  onl^  "skin-deep,"  the  barbarian 
and  tbe  savage  sleeping  but  lightly  in  the  garb 
of  eiiKnro.  Phy^iralty,  thn  mass  of  tlii'  Pi'r-inns 
btloiig  to  the  Arysm  type,  although  nnuli  inter- 
mixture  (as  the  modern  Pt  r>ian  type  shows)  has 
taken  place.  The  pure  Iranian  is  to  be  found 
among  the  Farsis  altout  Persepolis,  and  among 
the  l^ris  (Lnris),  or  mountaineers.  «nmrwhat 
farther  to  the  west.  Of  the  "ideal  IVr-ian  type" 
there  are  tliri-f  vuhvarict  if-; :  (  1  i  A  ilurk<'r  popu- 
lation toward  >riut  hwt-j«t.  along  the  line  t»f  con- 
tact with  the  Aral'-;  a  Semitic  strain  p<)inting 
toward  Africa.  (2)  The  great  masM  of  the  Persian 
population — the  Hajemis  and  Tajiks  of  the 
cast  and  nortlua-t  -  tlir  r<'-ii!)  nf  a  'I'Mrkmuan- 
Tatar  cross  with  the  pure  Iranian.  Here  Ix-long 
also  the  Azerbaijan  Tatars.  Turkish  in  speech,  but 
distinctly  Iranian  in  race.  (3)  The  Susians  about 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  southeast, 
where  a  -^tr  iin  of  Negroid  bliMKl  is  apparent,  and 
relationship  with  tlie  hill  trihcs  of  In<lia  is  sug- 
gested. Some  authorities,  however,  do  not  at- 
tribute so  much  importance  to  the  'Negroid' 
traits  of  the  Snsians.  «inee  they  may  be  due  to 
slnvo  intermixl ore  W'itli  tli.  llajemis.  whi'-« 
habitat  is  chii  t1\  iM  twren  Teheran  and  Ispa- 
han, belong  tlif  Talych,  Mazandarani,  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Caspian  littoral,  to  whom  are  clawly 


related  both  dialect ically  and  otherwise  the 
Tat  and  Guran  of  tlie  extreme  west,  who  art  sgri- 
culturists.  Tbe  Tajiks  are  the  settled  agricul- 
tural population  of  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  as 
well  as  tne  stock  from  which  many  of  its  mercan- 
tile el  '  ome.  The  same  name  is  applied  in 
their  kindred  between  the  Caspian,  China,  and  In- 
dia. The  Tajiks  are  brachycephalic  and  above 
the  average  in  height,  while  the  Hajemis  and 
in  part  the  Ftorsis  are  dolichocephalic  and  of 
average  stature.  The  Persians  of  the  rer-.i  |».li 
tan  country  are  fair-skinned,  slender,  ttnely 
formed,  and  blonds  by  comparison  with  their 
darker  neighbors.  The'  Loris  or  Luris  are  taller, 
much  darker,  and  dolicborephalie.  Besides  its 
Aryan  population,  Persia  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  Turks  and  some  few  Arabs.  In  Ibi-  ex- 
treme west  Kurds  (  Aryans)  are  also  to  be  found : 
likewise  some  Armenians,  also  Aryans,  bee 
Plate  of  Asia,  Yellow  Racbb  or. 

HiSTOBY.  Although  the  lerreiidnrj  hi<itnry  of 
Persia  begins  smne  thousands  of  years  U*iure  the 
Christian  Era.  our  earliest  trustworthy  informa- 
tion is  derived  from  tbe  Greek  writers.  Herodo- 
tus, Cteaias,  and  Xenoplion  are  ow  chief  authori- 
ties,  but  their  accounts  are  very  eontlietin?.  The 
northwestern  part  of  Iran,  anciently  cnll.  d  Me- 
dia q.\'.  I .  was  at  the  earliest  period  known  l'« 
the  Greeks  a  part  of  tbe  Assyrian  empire,  but  the 
Medes  revolted  and  under  Eieioces  established  an 
empire  which  subdued  both  Assyria  and  their  own 
kindred  Persls,  Herodotus  states  that  the  Per- 
sians were  hrouf^ht  under  complete  suit jti  t  ion.  but 
Xenophon's  account  impliei^  that  they  were  en- 
tirely independent,  or  at  most  that  they  recog- 
nized only  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  ruling 
power. 

The  history  of  the  Persian  Empire  proper  be- 
gins w^ith  the  revolt  under  Cyrus*  tht»  Ureal  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  With  the 
defeat  of  Astjragea,  King  of  the  Medes,  the  Per- 
sians gained  their  independence  and  subdued  their 
former  masters,  who  from  this  time  became  amal- 
gamated with  litem.  Cyrus  continued  his  career 
of  conijuest,  and  .soon  svicceedcd  in  establishing  a 
misbtjr  empire,  wtiich  extended  from  the  Oxua 
and  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
fSeo  Ca-ri-s.)  His  son,  Caiubysos  II.,  a  cruel 
tyrant  (B.C.  529-522).  subdued  Tyre,  (  yjirus,  and 
Kgypt.  After  the  In  irf  rule  of  the  usurper  Smer- 
dis  {B.c  622-521),  Darius  I.,  surnamed  Hystaspiii 
(B.O.  621-486),  mounted  the  throne.  Ue  firmly 
established  his  dynasty,  adde<l  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia to  his  empire,  and  suppressed  a  revolt  of 
the  Creek  cities  nf  Ionia,  but  his  two  attempt* 

to  subdue  Greece  were  <»mpleid7  foiled,  the  first 
b^  the  Thracians,  and  the  second  bjr  tbe  Athe- 
nians at  Marathon  (B.C.  41V>).  f>ne  import.-int 
sen'ice  which  he  performed  for  the  empire  was 
the  nr^'anization  of  the  satraji  system  of  adminis- 
tration. The  whole  empire  was  divided  into 
provinces,  and  over  each  was  placed  a  governor, 
or  satrap,  who  was  directly  responsible  to  the 
Great  King.  Some  uniformity  in  the  govemn»ent 
was  thus  secured,  and  tl\e  rnipire,  as  a  whole,  \ias 
very  much  strengtliem-*!,  Darius's  son,  Xerxes  I. 
(B.C.  48(1-486),  raised  the  largest  army  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece. 
His  military  foree  was  seeondwl  by  a  great  fleet. 
Ote  King  himself  lexl  the  expedition  in  fi  t  A*f). 
He  at  first  advanced  successfully,  but  his  fleet 
was  utterly  d^eated  at  Salamis.'and  in  B.c.  479 
hi<i  army  was  overwhelmed  at  Plat««,  while  hl» 
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Oeet  sustained  another  great  defeat  at  Mycale,  on 
Lli«  ooa»t  of  Asia  Minor.  Ue  was  now  forced  to 
net  on  the  defoiaive,  and  therd>y,  despite  bis 

iiri;,'v,  txtiiiustcd  the  rcsourccs  of  his  kingdom. 
His  MJii,  Aitaxcrxes  I.  (B.C.  466-42yj,  burnamed 
lx)ngiiiianus,  was  unable  to  stay  the  decadence  of 
L'ersia,  which  had  now  commenced.  Ue,  however, 
snuhed  a  fonnidable  r^lllon  in  Eg^pt,  though 
!iis  wars  with  tlic  flrefk^  and  loniain  wire  un- 
4ucf«iisful.  The  empire  became  rucked  by  in- 
ternal strife,  whicli  continued  during  the  reigns 
}f  his  successors,  Xerxe»  11.,  Sogdianusi,  Danus 
[I.,  Artaxerxes  II.,  and  Artaientea  III.,  Darius 
til.,  Codomannus  f».c.  the  lfx>»t  of  the 

lynasty,  was  cotup<'lle<l  to  yield  his  throne  to 
\lexander  the  Great,  who  conquered  all  the  for- 
jicr  provinces  of  Persia  and  founded  a  vast  em- 
pire,  which,  after  his  death,  in  B.a  323,  was 
livided  into  four  parts,  IVrsia  ulonp  with  Syria 
passing  U>  the  ScIeucidiP,  and  its  old  ilcpciidency, 
Egypt,  to  the  Ptolemies. 

The  Sei^cidK  aoon  lost  Baetria,  whieti  became 
independCTt  under  a  series  of  Greek  sovereigns; 
\n<\  ahout  B.C.  246  Parthia  also  rebelled  under 
\rijaces  I.,  who  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsa- 
•idip,  by  wliom  the  greater  part  of  Persia  was 
A-restcd  from  the  Greeks,  and  defended  aiiice 
tgainst  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Greek  em> 
)ire  of  Biu  trin,  \vhi<  h  iiu  Itided  part  of  Northern 
liindiistan.  overthrown    by   nomnds  fri>m 

Furkestaii.  The  I'artliiuiiH  (Irnvf  tlii'^-c  iuMKh-rs 
>ut  and  added  Bactria  to  tlieir  empire.  The 
lynasty  of  tlie  Arsacidic  was  brought  to  an  vnd 
ilH)ut  A.D.  226  by  a  Persian  named  Ardashir 
(q.v.),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassa- 

li<l;i'  (q.v.). 

The  Sassanian  kings  raisetl  i'ersia  to  a  great 
iHglit  of  power  and  prosperity,  and  more  than 
race  tbejr  imperiled  tlie  Byxantine  Empire.  The 
greatest  of  these  monarehs  were  Khosni  (Chos- 
■o.'si  I.  (531-579)  and  Khosru  11.  (5!»n-628). 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Khosru  II.  tiie  Persian 
nonarchy  was  engulfed  in  the  tide  of  Saracen 
noouest.  The  victories  of  Cadesia  (c.036)  and 
>f  Nehavend  (c.642)  made  the  Arshti  masters  of 
;he  kingdom.  During  the  ni^itis  of  Omar  (th<" 
Irst  of  the  Arab  rulers  of  Persia),  Othman,  Ali, 
Hid  the  Ommiads  (to  750),  Persia  was  ruled  by 
ieputy  governors;  but  on  the  acoession  of  the 
\bba88ides  (a.d.  750),  Bagdad  became  their  eap- 
tnl.  iintl  Kliora^nn  their  favnritc  province,  and 
Persia  coa«H}UL'iitly  wan  regarded  llie  centre 
)f  the  caliphate.  But  their  rule  soon  became  a 
lominai  one,  and  ambitious  governors  estab- 
-fehed  hidependent  nrineipaliiies  in  various  parts 
)f  the  country.  Manv  of  these  (hna^tir's  wern 
thort-lived,  but  others  lasted  for  a  eon-.i<h  rnlile 
jeriod  and  represented  powerful  einpire'..  The 
thief  were  the  Taberites  (820-872),  in  Khorasan; 
:he  Soffarides  (669-903),  in  Seiatan,  Fars,  Irak, 
md  Maznnileran:  the  Stimnni.  in  Transoxiana, 
vhora^n,  and  .St;ii.lan;  the  Dilemi  (933-105(>), 
n  Western  Persia,  and  the  Ohasnevides  (q.v.), 
in  Eastern  Persia. 

This  series  of  dynasties  was  ended  by  the  8e1- 
iik"?  fq.v.  >.  whose  dominion  extended  from  the 
llelh'sjiont  to  Afuhanistun.  A  bninch  of  this 
lyna-tv,  '.l  ioh  nileil  in  Kliwfirestn  (seeKiriVA), 
fraduully  uequiretl  tlie  greater  part  of  Persia, 
Iriving  out  the  Ghaznevides  and  their  successors, 
:he  Ghurides  (see  Ghuri)  ;  but  together  with  the 
itettv  dynasties  which  had  established  themselves 
Ltt  the  Mmthwestern  provineea,  they  vere  swept 


away  by  the  Mongols  under  Genghis  Khatt 
(q.v.)  and  his  grandson,  Uulagu  Khan,  the  latter 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  the  Pcrso-Mongol 
(1253  1335).  This  was  supplanted  by  llie  11- 
khans  ui  1335,  but  an  inroad  of  the  Tatars 
under  Timur  (q.v.)  aguin  iretd  Persia  from  the 
petty  cbrnaatieB  wliich  miitruled  it.  After  the 
deaui  or  Timur's  son  and  successor.  Shah  Kukh, 
the  Turkomans  took  posMHsimi  of  the  w«-,tern 
pari  of  the  country,  wliile  the  eastern  portion 
was  divided  among  Timur's  descendants,  until, 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  eentuiy,  tlie  Usbelcs 
(q.v.)  added  all  Eastern  Persia  to  their  new 
Khanate  of  Khiva. 

In  1500  a  new  dynasty  arose  in  Western  Persia. 
Ismail,  the  first  prince  of  t h:  [ine,  became  the 
leader  of  a  number  of  Turkish  tribes,  overthrew 
the  Tnrkomane,  and  aeiaed  Axerbaijan,  which  was 
the  '»tnt  of  tlieir  power.  He  quickly  .sulxhied  tlie 
western  provinces,  and  in  1511  took  Khurasan 
and  Balkh  from  the  Uzbeks;  but  in  1514  he  had 
to  encounter  a  much  more  formidable  enemy  in 
Selim  I.  (q.v.),  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  The  Per- 
sians were  totally  defeated  in  a  battle  on  the 
frontiers;  hut  ufttr  his  retreat  Ismail  attuekod 
and  sul)dued  (>eeirj,'ia.  His  son,  Taiiiasj)  (  lo'l'.i 
Ift),  a  prudent  and  spirited  ruler,  repeatedly 
drove  out  the  Uzbeks  from  Khorasan,  defeated 
the  Turks,  and  assisted  Humayun,  the  son  of 
Baber,  to  regain  the  throne  of  Delhi.  After  a 
period  of  uplieaval,  during'  which  tlie  Turks  and 
Uzbeks  attacked  the  empire.  Shah  Ahbas  I.,  the 
Great  (1685-1628).  amended  the  throne,  restored 
tranquillity,  and  replied  the  invaders.  In  1605 
he  inflicted  on  the  Turks  a  defeat  which  enabled 
him  to  recover  the  whole  of  Kurdistan.  Mo^uT. 
and  Diarbekir,  which  had  for  a  long  lime  been 
separated  from  Persia;  while  in  the  oml  Kanda- 
har was  taken  from  the  Great  Mogul.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Abbas  was  strict  but  just.  He  ocM- 
structed  at  iiunieiite  expense  roads,  bridges,  cara* 
vansaries,  and  other  conveniences  for  trade,  and, 
with  a  tolerance  unusual  in  a  Mohammedan,  he 
encouraged  the  Armenian  Christiana  to  settle  in 
the  country,  knowing  that  their  industry  would 
liel])  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom, 
ills  successors,  iShah  Sufi  (1()2*8-41),  Shah  Abbas 
II.  (1641-66),  and  8hah  Sulaiman  (1666-94), 
were  undistinguished  by  any  remarkable  talent;^, 
although  the  two  former  were  sensible  and  jii 
dicious  rulers,  and  advanced  the  prosperity  of 
their  subjects.  During  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Hussein  (1694-I722)  priests  and  slaves  were 
elevated  to  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
empire,  and  religious  persecution  ran  riot.  The 

eonsequence  %\as  a  f^eneral  diHrontent,  of  which 
tlie  AfjLrhans  took  advantage  by  declaring  their 
independence  and  seizing  Kandahar  (1709). 
Their  leader,  Mir  Vais,  died  in  1715,  but  one  of 
his  sticcessnrs,  Mahmud,  invaded  Persia  (1722), 
deff  ated  ITnsscin's  armies,  nnd  l>osif'ired  the  King 
in  I-^paiiaii.  Hussein  then  aUdieated  the  titrone 
in  favor  of  Mahmud,  who,  on  his  accesaion,  iin- 
naediately  devoted  his  energies  to  joining  the  con- 
fidence of  his  new  subjects.  He  became  insane 
and  was  deposed  in  17*.?.'  hy  hi*  brother  Ai^hraf 
(l7'25-2fl),  but  the  latter'-^  tyiaiiny  was  ended 
by  Nodir  Shah  (q.v.).  who  raised  'first  Tumasp 
(1729  .32).  and  then  his  Ahhas  II.  (17.32-36), 
of  the  Sefevid  race,  to  tlie  throne.  Not  content 
with  the  nominal  rule.  Nadir  Shah  found  a  pre- 
text to  depose  Abbas,  and  seized  the  soeptre 
(17916*47).   On  his  death  anardiy  reigned;  the 
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country  was  tlevastated  by  the  rival  claimants 
for  the  throne;  Afghaniatan  and  Beludiwtan 
finally  separated  from  Persia,  and  the  country 

was  diviiii-(i  into  i  iiniihrr  nf  small  independ 
ent  States  till  1755,  wlu-n  a  Kurd  named  Kerim- 
khan  (1755-70)  refotablished  unity  in  Western 
Persia,  and  by  his  wiedom*  justice,  and  valor 
gained  the  eateem  of  his  snbjecta  and  the  respect 
of  neif^'hboring  States.  Ltitf  Ali,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  1789,  was  attacked  by  Agba  Mo- 
tiamnied,  a  eunich  of  the  Kajar  race,  who  had 
set  np  an  independent  prinoipality  in  Maaan* 
deran.  The  struggle  terminate!  in  1795  in  the 
triumph  of  Agha  Mohammed,  who  beiuiiu'  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty.  On  his  ac- 
cession he  announced  his  intention  of  regain- 
ing what  had  been  lost  since  the  reign  of 
Kerimkban,  and  accordingly  invaded  Khorasan 
and  (^t'or^'ia.  sulxluinfj  the  foniipr  country  almost 
without  etfort.  The  (jcorgians,  however,  besought 
the  aid  of  Russia,  but  Agha  Mohnninied  at  once 
marched  his  army  into  the  country  and  devas- 
tated it  with  fire  and  sword;  his  conquest  was, 
however,  hardly  completed  when  ho  was  nssaf- 
sinated,  May  14,  1707.  Ilis  mpluw,  Futirh 
Ali  (1797-1834),  Bucoeedt-d  liiin,  ami  ;ifUT  a  jn-ii- 
od  of  oonflict  succeeded  in  fully  establishing  bis 
authority.  He  completely  subdued  the  rebellious 
tribes  in  Khorn«nn.  but  was  involved  in  a  war 
witli  Russia  soon  after  his  accession,  and  by  a 
treaty  coiuindcd  in  17'J7  \sas  forced  to  surrender 
Derbend  and  several  districts  ou  the  Kur. 

In  1801  Georgia  was  declared  to  be  a  Russian 
province.  War  with  Russia  was  recomnir-nced  by 
IVrsia,  ut  tlie  in.stigaliou  of  France,  and,  after 
two  years  of  di.saster,  Futteh  Ali  bv  the  treaty 
of  Ciulistan  (Oct.  12,  1813)  ceded  to  Russia 
Daghestan,  Sbirvan,  Baku,  etc.,  and  granted  her 
the  right  of  navigation  in  the  Caspian  Sea.  In 
1826  a  third  Russian  war  broke  out,  equally 
unfortunate  for  Per5<ia.  which  in  the  Treaty  of 
Turkniantchai  (1828)  had  to  surrender  the  bulk 
of  Persian  Arineiiia  and  pay  a  war  indenuiity 
of  18,000,000  rubles.  The  severe  taxation  neces- 
sary to  pay  this  sum  so  exa«[)crated  the  people 
that  th<y  rnsc  in  insurrection  (Oct.  12,  lSi?9), 
and  murdered  the  Russian  Ambassador,  liis  wife, 
and  almost  all  the  Russian  legation.  Tlie  most 
humiliating  concessions,  and  the  mutilation  of 
ISno  of  the  riotn-R,  alone  averted  war.  The 
dt'iifh  of  the  Crown  Prince,  .XMl-js  Mirza,  in  1833, 
8e*>iiied  to  give  the  tiitul  blow  to  the  declining 
fortunes  of  Persia,  for  he  was  the  only  man  who 
seriously  attempted  to  raise  his  country  from 
its  abasement,  bv  the  amistanoe  of  Russia  and 
Great  Tritain,  Al'.hamnicil  Shah  flsn4-48),  the 
son  of  Abiju.-s  Mir/Ji,  ol)taine<l  the  crown.  He 
resolved  to  extend  the  Persian  dominions  to  the 
Afghan,  Baluch,  and  Khivan  boundaries,  but  an 
attempt  which  be  made  to  reannex  Herat  was 
re~i-1id  by  Knglnnd.  Tlic  war  was  terminated 
in  isiis  hy  the  landing  of  a  small  Sepoy  force 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Nasr-ed-Din  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  his 
fnthcr*s  death  in  1848,  and  the  new  Government 
.iiinouiii  C(l  energetic  reforms,  but  failed  complete- 
ly in  carrying  theni  out.  Followint?  his  f.ither's 
example,  the  new  Sliah  r«'solved  to  reas.sert  his 
claims  in  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan.  The 
ruler  of  Herat  having  recoi^iized  the  claims  of 
Persia,  the  English  Governtnent  reinonslrated  with 
the  Shah,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sign  an  a^jrce- 
moit  on  Jan.  25, 1853,  by  whi«h  he  bound  himself 


not  to  interfere  further  in  the  internal  tJltin 
of  Herat.  In  October,  1856,  however,  on  the  nre* 
text  that  Dost  Mohammed,  the  Ameer  of  Kawil, 

w  I-  iliout  to  in\adc  Herat,  the  l'cr>ians  again 
t<M)k  llie  t&tj  of  Herat,  in  cuii»ei|uence  of  this 
violation  of  tba  terms  of  the  treaty  with  (ireat 
Britain,  wnv  wna  declarad  against  Persia,  and 
a  Britira  army  was  landed  on  the  coast  of  tlw 
Persian  Gulf,  which,  under  Generals  Outram  and 
Havelock,  repeatedly  defeated  the  Pere^iaoit  and 
t'ouipelled  them  to  restore  Herat  (July,  1857). 
In  1868  the  Persians  occupied  Seiatan,  a  pm^ae* 
claimed  by  the  Afghans,  and  extended  their 
jurisdiction  over  the  western  third  of  Haluchi 
Stan.  To  put  an  end  to  tiiis  ince^>jini  s-tnk. 
the  Persians  at  length  agreed  with  the  Ameor  of 
iU^anistan  and  the  Ktmn  of  lUielat  to  refer  the 
questions  in  dispute  to  an  Engllah  conuniMioner. 
Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid  accordingly  vi'il.d  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Persia,  and  in  1872  dcliv»re<i 
his  award.  It  carried  tlie  Balttdi  frontier  from 
68*  to  83"  east  longitude,  so  aa  to  include  in 
Persia  the  inland  town  of  Jallc,  and  Guadar  on 
the  Indian  Oaan.  In  1870  the  Russians  ^ir.iMt.^i 
tlie  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Pei.%ia  over 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Atrek.  In  1873  Xasr- 
cd-Din  visited  several  of  the  European  courts;  ia 
1878  h«  visited  Russia;  and  la  1889  he  again 
ina(?e  a  tour  of  Europe.  .\s  a  ruler  he  was  i  n.  r 
f^vi'ii'  and  severe.  Ills  jtolity  was  largely  uuJii 
the  inltuence  of  the  Ku-sian  Court,  though  for  a 
time  after  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  restore 
the  Persian  dominion  over  Hcmt  he  maintaiBcd  a 
somewhat  friendly  altitude  toward  Great  Britain. 
He  sternly  represseil  revolts  and  conspiracies,  but. 
through  the  sale  of  the  tobacco  inononoly  to  En^ 
lish  speculatorii,  he  offended  many  of  his  subject*, 
and  his  unpopularity  was  increased  by  the  scarci- 
ty of  food  in  several  of  the  provinces  in  iiub;!e- 
quent  years.  In  1896  a  mollah,  an  adherent  of  a 
FcditifHis  sect,  who  had  lieeii  bani-!>cd  fr<iiTi  l\  r 
sia  in  ISiiM,  shot  and  killed  the  Shah  while  liie 
latter  was  etitering  a  ahrine  near  Teheran.  Hi« 
son,  Muzaircr-^-Dw,  WM  prodaiawd  Shah  in  the 
following  month. 

The  n(  w  Shah  reduced  the  taxes  on  f<xwl.  pro- 
claimed that  public  otTtce  should  henceforth  he 
awarded  on  merit  and  without  consideration  of 
mow^,  and  declared  that  he  would  rule  without 
a  Grand  Vider,  assuming  himself  the  presidcttcy 
of  the  Cabinet  of  twelve  ministers.  In  1900  be 
made  a  visit  to  Euro(>c  and  was  entertained  in 
nearly  all  of  the  Continental  capitals,  although 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Cobuig  prevented  bin 
from  going  to  England.    While  driving  from 

Paris  to  S^v^r«  on  the  2d  of  .\ujru«t  he  narr'iTvly 
e»t'api:*d  assussinution  at  the  hands  of  un  anarch 
ist  by  the  name  of  Salson.  The  chief  feature  of 
bis  reign  has  been  the  attempt  of  Russia  to  ex- 
tend her  influence  over  the  country.  Very  much 
the  same  tactics  have  been  employed  .t;  in  AT.in 
churia.  Russian  con.suls  have  Im-ch  apj^ioiiited  iu 
nearly  all  of  the  lar<.n  r  town-;,  railroad  franchises 
have  been  seized,  extendi ve  loans  have  been  made 
to  the  Government,  and  the  number  of  Ru.«sima 
troops  on  the  frontier  has  been  increased.  In 
the  face  of  these  efforts  the  British  have  been 
playing  a  lo^inir  eanie.  Tlie  Rns-ian  <1ovem- 
nu-nt  is  csfMKiully  anxious  to  secure  a  post  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  With  this  end  in  view,  a  subsi- 
dizi'd  line  of  steamships  was  establishes!  in 
February,  1901,  between  Odessa  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 
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BirtLioijKAi  iiT.  General;  Descriptive.  Spie- 
gel, Erun,  diis  Land  siciachen  Indus  und  Tigris 
(Berlin,  1863);  id.,  Eraniaohe  Alt«rtum»kund0 
(Leipzig,  1871-78);  Diettlafoy,  La  Per«v,  Ut 
Chald^c  et  la  Susiane  (Pari^.  ISSfi)  ;  \Xi\U.  The 
Land  of  the  Lion  and  Hun;  or,  MtMivrn  I'trsia 
(London,  1883) ;  id.,  Persia  as  It  Is  (ib.,  I88tj)  ; 
Benjamin,  Pertia  and  the  Fertiont  (Bo«U>n, 

1887)  ;  BaMCtt,  Penia,  th«  Land  of  Ike  /mam* 
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From  the  Black  Sea  Through  I'vrsia  and 
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London,  1829)  ;  Brid^t's,  Thr  D'/nasty  of  the 
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PEBSIAN  AKT.  The  history  of  Persian  art 
falls  into  two  main  divisiona:  that  before  and 
tbat  after  Um  advent  of  Mohammedanism.  In 
tbe  earliest  period  the  civilization  and  art  bore 

a  great  resemblance  to  the  Babylonian  and  Elam- 
ite.  The  palaces,  rock-cut  sculptures,  and  images 
of  gods  closely  resembled  those  of  neighboring  na- 
tions. These  monuments,  however,  at  busa  and 
elsewberey  were  swept  away  by  tJie  invasion  of 
t!it<  Tr;ij;ijin  tribes  toward  tliu  eighth  c-tmtury 
b.c.,  Ill  iheir  two  divibiuiiii  of  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. 

Mkobs  Aim  PnsiAva.  ficbatana  and  Paaar^ 
gads  and  the  rodc-eut  altars  on  several  mountain 

summits  show  tbat  tbe  new  art  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  old.  It  had  no  temples,  uuly  altars 
in  the  open  air,  with  some  sli^^ht  protection.  Its 
palaces,  aa  indicated  by  Polybiua's  description  of 
that  of  Cyaxares  at  SSebataim,  were  built  of  wood 
covered  with  metal,  brilliant  nnd  IJ^rht,  a  great 
contrast  to  the  heavy  brick  architecture  of  the 
Babylonians.  The  conquests  of  Cyrus  and  his 
successors  led  to  radical  modifications;  the  archi- 
tectural features,  seolpturat  and  decorative  meth- 
ods, were  adopted  from  Lydia  and  the  re^t  of 
A.sia  Minor  and  from  Egypt;  stone  replaced  wood 
and  inetal;  .^culpturo  in  ndit-f,  in  .stone  and 
glazed  tiles,  was  copied,  both  in  style  and  sub- 
ject, from  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  thus  we 
And  sporadic  resemblances  even  to  archaic  Ionian 
Greek  art,  due  to  borrowing  from  a  common 
.'■ourcc.  But  the  I*ersians  adliered  to  their  f)pen- 
air  architecture,  to  their  large,  light  palate  balls, 
amid  all  these  transformations. 

A  most  original  compound,  the  keynote  to  this 
style,  is  what  is  termca  the  Persepofitan  column, 
found  also  in  great  perfect  inn  at  Susn.  It 
is  extremely  slender,  its  height  being  thirteen 
times  its  diameter,  and  has  numerous  channel- 
ings.  It  was  also  far  num  widally  spaced  than 
the  Eg>'ptian,  as  it  supported  a  wooa  instead  of 
a  stone  superstructttre— a  feature  TTellenic  and 
not  Egyptian.  Its  capital  is  the  uio-^t  compli- 
cated devised  in  the  history  of  ancient  architec- 
ture, being  usually  in  three  superposed  stories, 
the  lower  taken  from  Egjrpt,  the  middle  from 
Assyria,  the  upjicr  being  two  bulls  back  to  back. 
These  columns  appear  to  have  supported  wooden 
iK'ains,  an  idea  also  l)orrowed,  apparently,  from 
the  Greeks.  The  size  and  magnificence  of  the 
monuments  increase<l  with  the  exnansion  of  the 
empire,  but,  after  culminating  under  Darius  (see 
I^BSEPOLis),  bad  been  waning  for  over  a  century 
when  Alexaiuler  coinpiered  I'ersia. 

Tus  Pasthians  A^iD  SASftAKiAKs.  In  vain  tlie 
Hellenistie  art  of  the  period  suoeeedioi;  Alexander 

sought  nndcT  the  Srlrurida-  to  impose  its  yoke  r>n 
these  province's.  There  i.s  almost  a  blank  until 
nntional  existence  was  revived  under  the  Par- 
thian dynasty  of  the  Arsaoids.  Even  then  art 
did  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  fk>r  tbe  dominant 
race  was  not  artistic.  The  palace  of  ITatra,  at- 
tributed to  them,  shows  the  heavy  walls,  small 
cbaniKerH  and  vaults  of  .Xssvro  Ilalivlonian  art, 
but  the  material  is  stone  and  the  untamentation 
shows  Greek  influence.  Under  the  Sassanians  a 
real  artistic  renaissance  took  place,  almost  tlior- 
oughly  Oriental,  which  lasted  until  the  Arab 
conquest  in  the  seventh  century  .\.n.  Earliest  of 
all  conic  the  domed  palaces  of  Fars  and  .Sarvis- 
tnn;  then  that  of  Firuzabiid,  and  finally  those  of 
Ctetiiphon  and  Mashita,  with  characteriatio  Ira- 
nian dUptie  domes  and  partial  return  to  Babjk»- 
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Miiin  brkkwork  in  i)hicf  of  Hellenic  stone.  Finally, 
03  a  tiJUHition  Id  Ujjsuatine  art,  already  hcrnlded 
at  Mai^iiita,  witli  its  wealth  of  decoration,  ioine 
the  palaces  of  Rabbath-Aiumon  and  Elvan.  This 
Ra»sanian  art  had  many  foniia  that  are  now  de- 
>troy<HL  Tt-s  haiif;ings  ami  its  rugs  were  doubt- 
less models  for  mt-iiiaval  workmen.  Of  its  gold- 
smith  work  the  silver  cup  of  Khosru  in  Paris  is 
a  DiBAnifioent  example,  vith  clear  lines  and  eriap 
details,  influenoed  ny  the  harbarie  Greek  aehool 
of  the  Black  Stu  aiiil  tlie  B<»>|)«)ru».  Coins  and 
medals,  ivoriea  and  cut  gems,  ail  show  this  mix- 
ture of  iafluenew. 

Mohammedan  Pebsia.  Two  centuries  after  the 
Muhummcdan  conquest  Persia  not  only  recovered 
it.-)  artiistic  Kuprcmacy,  but  t  iilaraed  its  influence 
by  dominating  the  Caliphate  oi  Bagdad.  But  of 
ibi*  period  almost  nothing  remains.  Persia  was 
then  overrun  by  Tatars  and  Mongols,  whose  in- 
fluence modified  the  purer  native  Mohammedan- 
ism. Pt-rsiaii  art  n-taiiied  the  duna'  ami  tlio 
broad  arch — like  the  old  Sassanian  ellipse — and 
threw  itself  more  and  more  into  color  and  deco- 
ration. It  was  the  only  Mohammedan  school 
eonBistently  to  allovr  the  uie  of  the  hnman  figrire 
in  design — in  uall  paintings  and  illuminations, 
in  metal  sculpture  and  textiles.  Tlii.t  schixil  ra- 
diated into  India,  and  influenced  all  other  Islamic 
Bcboola,  such  as  the  Syrian,  Spanish,  and  even, 
though  slightly,  the  Eg.vptfan.  The  collapse  of 
the  caliphatr  and  the  lioKlt':^  nf  Genghis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane  wiped  out  n>o«t  of  the  really  mediteval 
work,  and  we  must  judge  of  it  from  the  better 
preserved  and  niore  gorgeom  if  leas  pure  works 
of  the  Pfereian  reaaiwaaee  of  the  flrteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  its  last  |)crit>i1  of  brilliancy. 
Even  in  modern  times  Persian  art  lian  retained 
its  character  and  influence,  its  beaut v  of  color 
and  design,  while  other  Eastern  schools  have  died 
out,  ana  it  has  not  been  without  effect  even  in 
rai^in^r  the  standard  of  taste  in  Etiropc  and 
Aincriiu,  especially  by  its  ni^'s  ami  hangings, 
('onsult:  Dieulafoy,  /-Mr/  tintiijuc  dr  In  I'irso 
(Paris,  1884);  Prrrot  and  Chipiez,  Hiatoire  de 
Pari  dans  rantiqniti\  vol.  v.  (ib.,  1890) :  Gajet, 
L*Art  peraan  (ib.,  1895);  Cost*,  Mouumenta 
modemea  dc  la  Perse  ( ib.,  1867 )  ;  Sarre,  Denk- 
vi/ili-r  ix  rsisili<r  HnuLuiist  (llcrlin,  li'Ol  i.  R«>e 
ECUATA.NA;  MoilAMMEOAIt  ABT;  PaSABOAO^; 
PUSDOUB;  8U8A. 

PERSIAN  GULF.  An  arm  of  the  Arabian 
Sea,  almost  land-locked  between  the  southwestern 
coast  of  Persia  and  the  Arabian  PeninsuTa  f>Iap: 
Persia,  D  7).  It  is  entered  from  the  fJnlf  of 
Oman,  a  northwpHtorn  arm  of  the  Arabian 
Sen,  through  thr  'Strait  of  Ormuz.  30  to  60 
miles  wide,  and  stretches  from  southeast  to  north- 
west,  with  a  length  of  S20  miles  and  a  breadth  of 
l.'>n  to  200  mi!i  Its  arrn  is  about  90.nna  square 
inilps,  inoliuiing  1400  square  miles  of  islands, 
whirh  are  prnerally  barr<  n  ari'l  desolate.  The 
most  important  islands  are  Ormasd,  hLishm,  and 
the  Bshreln  Islands  fqq.v.),  the  last  being 
notiil  f'  T  their  important  poarl  fivhcrir^;,  Tbo 
coasts  whiih  are  mostly  of  limosione  formation, 
are  high  and  steep  on  the  Per'^inn,  but  low  and 
flsndy  on  the  Arnbinn  side.  The  gulf  is,  as  a 
whole.  shftHnw.  boing  nowhere  more  thnn  300 
f«"pt  deep,  mill  li.wiii.'  ^Iim;iI-  ,(n<l  ^.ln'-^-  in  many 
plnres.  Tlie  only  conHiih-ruble  river  entering  the 
gulf  is  the  Shat-ol -Arab— the  combined  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 


PERSIAN  LANGXTAOE.  The  n»odem  Ira- 
nian lunguagi;  of  lY'r.nia.  1  he  earliest  authentic 
specimens  are  found  in  tbe  fragments  of  Ilaad- 
hala  of  Bad^bis  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  of  Abbas  of  Mcrv  (a.d.  809).  Closely 
connected  with  the  Mitidk-  lVr>ian  or  Pahlavi 
(q.v.)  and  with  Old  Persian  (q.v.),  modern  Per- 
sian has  undergone  scarcely  any  change  from 
the  time  ol  Abbaa  and  Firdausi  (q.v.)  to  the 

ftreseut  day.  In  structure  the  language  is  ana- 
^"tic,  like  English.  It  i^^  indeed  possible  to  tra<  >' 
a  ct»rtain  analogue  between  the  development  ot 
the  two  tun<,'ues.  As  English  has  become  an  ana- 
lytic language  aa  eomoared  with  Anglo-Saxon, 
so  Persian  is  analytic  while  Old  Persian  Is  highly 
inflected.  Again,  aa  English  received  throii;ih 
the  Norman  ("onquest  the  Tlomancc  and  Latin 
clenionts,  IVrsiiui  was  cnrithcd  with  a  large 
vocabulary  of  Arabic  loan-words  by  the  Moham- 
medan invasions.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  ooo- 
sidered  inelegant  in  Enfrltsh  to  overload  one's 
style  with  I..atinisms,  while  in  Persian  stylistic 
charm  is  in  (lirt-ct  proportion  to  the  Arabisma 
employed.  The  phonological  deviations  of  mod- 
em from  ancient  Persian  are  comparatively  Hew. 
The  principal  ones  are  as  follows:  Old  Persian 
oi  becomes  New  Persian  f,  i,  as  Old  Pers. 
liurnivn,  New  Pers.  lino',  llnri,  "Herat  :'  <  >ld 
Persian  au  becomes  New  IVrsiam  6,  u,  as  Old 
Pers.  rau6ah,  New  Pers.  roz,  raz,  '^Mji*  faiitial 
Old  Persian  y  becomes  New  Persian  y,  as  Old 
Pers.  yauviyS,  Npw  Pers.  jOi,  jii,  j&.  'canal;' 
initial  Old  Persian  r  becomes  New  I'<  r-^ian  h 
bvfure  a,  d,  f,  \,  iy,  but  g  before  u.  as  uld  Pen. 
vaaiy.  New  Pers.  (at.  'much,'  but  Old  Pert. 
viyatam^mOf  'we  erassed,'  New  Pers.  yuiailan^ 
'to  pass  over;*  Old  Persian  /,  d,  ^,  BometinM«i 
becomes  New  Persian  h,  as  Old  Per-i.  knuf-i.  Vi  w 
Pers.  k6h,  kah,  'hill.'  Old  I'ers.  dadstuv,  let  him 
give,'  New  Pers.  diham,  '1  give,'  Old  Pers. 
New  Pers.  gih,  'place/  but  initial  Iiaaiaa  a, 
which  somethnes  appears  aa  9  in  OU  PMrsian,  is 
retained  as  »  in  New  Persian,  aa  Old  Pers. 
0uxra,  Avesta  auxrn.  New  Pers.  turr,  'red;' 
Old  Persian  surds  between  vowels  and  after  r  or 
»  become  sonants  in  New  Persian,  as  Old  Pen. 
oJapoN,  New  Pers.  Ish,  'night,'  Old  Pen.  pt'ter. 
New  Pers.  pidar,  piSar,  'father,'  Old  Pers. 
Vark^na,  'Hyrconia,'  New  Pers.  gurg,  'wolf,'  The 
arcent  in  modern  Persian  falls  in  general  on  the 
last  syllable  of  the  word.  The  preterite  tenm  of 
the  verb,  except  In  the  third  person  singular. 

however,  keeps  the  accent  of  the  -t.  u\  as 
ufiir'uldm,  'I  erented.'  In  the  New  rer>ian  noua 
tluro  is  neither  piider  nor,  properly  speaking, 
case.  The  plural,  however,  distin^ishes  to  some 
extent  between  animate  and  inanimate,  as 
gUvOn,  'cattle.'  but  j!\mnh/\.  'elnthes,'  The  plnrtl 
cndinf.'  -iiit,  wliieb  is  now  usiirju'vi  in  I'olb'quuil 
6p<eeh  by  •/(<;.  is  the  old  genitive  plural,  as 
Av.  trhifnqm,  'of  the  nights,'  New  Per*.  ;iiibii«, 
'nights.'  The  genitive  and  adjective  relatioBS 
are  denoted  by  t  (called  by  the  Arabic  term 
iziifal,  'annexation')  placed  between  the  pwvem- 
in;r  word  and  thii  following  genit i\e,  an'l  h.'t\<,>-n 
the  noun  an.l  the  following  adjeftiv»>,  a«  m/faa-t 
laik<ir,  'dejjarture  of  the  army,'  ab-i  pik,  'pan 
water.'  This  %  is  derived  from  the  similar  use 
of  htta  in  Old  Persian  and  yat  in  Avesta,  as  Old 
Persian  A<lra  hya  tnanA,  'my  army'  (Iiiir.iilr. 
'army  that  of  me'),  kAra  hya  Habiruttt^n. 
•Babylonian  army'  (literally,  'nnny  that  Baby- 
lonian'), Avesta  oiahc        vakiiidkCf  'of  bait 
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rtghtcottsBCBB'  (Utemlly,  'of  ri^hteousMM  that 

lilt-  best').  The  dative,  especially  in  tlve  older 
jicittrv,  is  frequently  expressed  h}  uu  appended 
rfl,  «•*  pidar-rC  guftam,  '1  said  to  the  father.' 
Tbia  rA  is  the  survival  of  the  same  use  of  ridijf, 
'for  the  sake  of,*  in  Old  PereliiTi,  as  o«oAys 
rUdiy,  'on  nrroimt  of  this.'  Adjrotivo.';  ale  coni- 
parpil  by  addiiiir  tur  fur  the  cinupurativi!,  and 
■t'lrin  lor  the  sujMrliiiivc.  a-*  huziirk,  'high,' 
busurktar,  bu:urktari)i.  The  verb  in  Persian  is 
extranely  simple.  It  has  three  persona,  two 
numbers,  an  indicative,  imperative,  and  (rarely) 
a  precative,  an  infinitive,  u  present  (active)  and 
pa-.t  iiMissive)  partii  iplc,  ami  a  >,'<  rundive.  riic 
ton!ie.-i  of  the  indicative  are  the  preterite,  corre- 
iponding  in  force  to  the  Greek  aorist;  imperfect 
(formed  by  prefi.viiip  mi  or  kamt  to  the  prete- 
rite), corresjxmiliTi},'  to  the  Greek  imperfect; 
lurist,  (■orrrsiioiniiiiy  to  the  Latin  indefinite  pres- 
•ut ;  pretjenl  (I'orincd  by  prefixing  mi  or  hami 
:u  the  aorist)  ;  ami  fiitur<*  (for«H-tl  by  prefixing 
bi  to  the  aorist).  The  passive  is  formed  by  the 
[tast  participle  with  auxiliary  iudan,  'to  be,'  as 
juritidah  htdan,  *to  lu'  asktni,'  while  activu  p*ri- 
ihrastic  tennes  are  formed  by  the  participles  and 
:he  infinitive  with  the  rerbs  a»t,  etc.,  *he  ie/ 
"t^ilan,  'to  be>,'      /f.^tan,  'to  wish.' 

The  dialtnts  of  I'ersian  are  both  numerous  uud, 
■specially  from  a  linpuistic  jxiint  of  view,  im- 
wrtant.  They  are  divided  into  three  groups, 
he  Pamir,  Cilsplan,  and  Central.  The  Pamir 
!i;ihcts  are  Wakhi,  Shi^rtrni,  Surikoli,  Roshani, 
laiiki.  Sanglici.  Minjuni  or  Mungi,  Yidghah, 
ind  Yaghnobi.  1  In-  (  a>piaii  group  includes 
jamoani,  Mazanderani,  Lahijnni,  (Jilaki,  TaliHhi, 
ind  Tat  or  Judwo-Persian.  The  Central  tiiahnts 
ntbrace  Gabri,  Shirazi,  Bahbabani,  Sivandi. 
I'astdi,  Zafrahi,  Kashahi,  Vonishuni,  Kuhrudi, 
Cayini.  Xatan/i,  and  Ka4iani.  l^ut  few  of 
bene  dialects  have  aa  yet  received  any  literary 

Consult:  Ibrahim,  Grammar  of  the  Persian 
language  (Loudon,  184.i)  ;  VuUers,  Inatitutiones 
Anguas  Persico!  (2d  ed...  (;ir<<<ii,  l.STO)  Walir- 
nundt,  S*nJ(ti*ehe»  Uandbuch  der  neu-peririschen 
Iprache  (ib.,  1876)  j  Darmeateter.  Kludcs  ira- 
iennen,  vol.  i.  (Paris.  1882)  ;  Chodzko,  Oram- 
nnire  de  la  langve  persane  (ib.,  1883)  ;  Salemann 
nd  ShukovHki.  Pernischr  anninn'itik  (Berlin, 
889)  ;  Horn,  Orundriss  der  m  upt-rsischen  Ely- 
•tnlogie  (Strassburg.  1893)  ;  HillHchmaMl,  Per- 
ischf'  Siudien  (ib.,  1895):  Platts.  Grammar  of 
he  Persian  Language  (London,  1894)  ;  Kanga, 
luitr*  on  ihi'  St  It'll/  of  Persion  (T^>mbay,  1895)  ; 
luart,  Grammairc  ^l^mentaire  dc  la  Umgue  per- 
one  (Paris,  1889) ;  Miraa-Jafar  and  Koiab, 
rrammatika  persidskova  ffogffka  (Moscow, 
901);  St.  Clair-Tirtdall,  Modem-Persian  Con- 
TTsation-Grammar  (I^ondon.  l',>02i;  Horn, 
Neupersischc  Schriftspraclie,"  .and  Geiger, 
Kleinere  Dialekte  und  DiaJIektgruppen," 
n  Geiger  and  Kuhn,  Gntndrni.i  der  iran- 
ichen  Philnlogie,  vol.  i.,  part  ii.  (Strasa- 
urg,  ISOS-IIHI]  )  ;  (Jray,  hi'lo-fr'nii'iu  I'h'mology 
New  York,  1902)  ;  Richardson,  lUctUmury:  Per- 
•OM,  AroMo,  OMf  EnfiBh  (London.  1829) ;  Vul- 
?rf*,  Lesneon  Pcrsiro-Lutinum  Etgmologicum 
Bonn,  18.55-67)  ;  Bergf-,  Diotionnaire  person- 
ran^fiis  (Leipzig,  Tsosi;  Stfitit.'a->,  I'lrsimi- 
iHgli^h  Dictionaty  (London,  no  date) ;  Wollas- 
on,  Confute  EngUth-PerttM  DUftumartf  (Ib^ 
894). 
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of  Persia  is,  strirtly  sp(  nkini,'.  divided  into  three 
great  perio<la,  old,  uiiddlf.  and  new.  In  view, 
however,  of  tlie  wide  distinctions  in  chronologj-, 
language,  and  spirit,  the  Old  Iranian  literature, 
including  the  Avesta  (q.v.)  and  the  Old  Persian 
inscriptions  | -fc  Oi.n  PiiKSlAN ) .  a^  wrll  as  the 
Middle  Persian  or  I'ublavi  (q.v.),  may  best  be 
treated  separately.  The  literature  which  bt-iran 
ahortly  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Per- 
sia is  that  whieh  b  uaually  implied  hjr  the  term 
Persian  literature.  It  is  for  the  most  part  in 
verse,  although  prose  is  by  no  means  latkini;. 
1  lie  ^inius  of  the  poetry  of  Persia  lies  in  the 
ability  to  say  old  things  in  a  new  way.  Perfection 
of  form  and  euphony  of  phraseology  are  the  marks 
of  the  Persian  poet  rather  than  lofty  thought 
and  sincere  inspirution,  while  originality  of 
theme  is  supplanted  by  fertility  of  conceits.  The 
poetry  is,  consequently,  no  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  Occident  that  it  is  somewhat 
diflicttlt  for  a  Western  reader  to  become  inter- 
ested in  Persian  verse  unlesa  he  can  habitu- 
ate himself  t(i  tile  >otni-uliat  artificial  pcxdic 
atmospliere  to  wiiich  be  is  transported.  This 
artificiality,  which  to  the  Occidental  mind  is  a 
defect*  ia  to  the  Oriental  a  proof  of  genius.  Nor 
is  this  view  unreasonable.  The  freedom  of  tha 
We.st  has  never  existed  in  Persia.  Crushed  hy 
a  despotism,  hampere<i  by  Mohammedanism,  and 
cireum8cribe<l  by  social  conditions,  only  a  small 
range  of  subjects  has  been  left  open  for  the 
Persian  poet.  Striving  to  make  the  beat  of  bis 
material,  he  has  bixn  driven  to  elaboration  rather 
than  crention.  The  uioauiony  wiiieh  wearies  the 
Westerner,  whose  meagre  vocabulary  cannot 
match  the  luxuriousness  of  synonyms  and  rhymea 
found  in  Persian,  does  not  exist  in  the  original. 
Tliere  the  music  of  the  verse  and  the  dexterity 
of  the  turns  of  thought  conceal  the  poverty  of 
idea,  and  give  a  pleaaure  which  ia  real  and 
justifiable. 

The  first  Persian  p<w't  ry  of  which  any  eztenaive 

remains  have  survived  wan  epic,  with  the  gen- 
eral uietrieal  .•wlanic,  read  from  right  to  left, 
jL  ^  I  _  _1  ^  I  _  -  s.  I  ~  ' .  ^^^''^  belong  thft 
fragments  of  a  translation  by  Rudagi  (tenth  cen- 
tury) of  Bidpai  (q.v.).  'To  judge  from  these 
fragments,  liis  style  was  simple  and  free  from 
trivial  conceits.  The  Persian  literary  historians 
term  him  the  Sultan  of  bards,  and  regard  him 
as  the  first  classical  poet.  About  this  period 
flourished  Ki«a*t,  Khabbas,  Abn'i  Abbas.  IChus- 
rawani,  and  Uninrn.  ^^'hen  the  Samanid  dynasty 
fell  before  the  attack  of  Mabnmd  of  Gliuzni,  the 
oomiueror  gathered  at  bis  (ourt  the  (joets  and 
pbikacmbera  of  tlie  time.  Of  them  the  laureate 
was  limniri,  the  author  of  an  epic  entitled 
W'linit  It  'idhrA,  of  which  a  few  verses  are  pre- 
served in  .-Xsadi's  rhyming  dictionary,  and  the 
coni|>oser  of  a  lon^^  ^ei  it>s  d  aulogies  on  his 
patron.  Greater  than  lie,  however,  was  his  rival, 
Farnikhi.  a  master  of  deaeription,  although 
arlifieial  and  Arabized,  who  !>ent  bis  enor;,'ie,s, 
like  .Anvari,  Khakani.  and  others,  to  eulogic*s 
of  Mahmud.  To  this  i>eriod  also  belongs  Daqiqi, 
who  lM>gan  the  task  of  composing  an  epic  on  the 
legends  of  ancient  Iran.  The  work  of  Daqiqi, 
.miniinting.  a*  c  ording  to  tradition,  to  about  a 
thou.snnd  couplets,  was  incorporated  after  his 
death  into  the  greatest  of  all  Persian  epics  and 
one  of  the  masterpiecea  of  world-literature,  the 
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ShSlnUtmah,  or  Book  of  Kings  of  Firdaiwi 
(q.v.).  Of  tlic  t  pir  pncts  who  immediately  follow* 
ea  Firdausi  but  two  names  have  survived.  The 
first  of  these  is  AH  ibn  Ahmad  al-Aftadi  at-Tusi, 
of  the  eleventh  century  (generally,  but  perhaps 
ernmeouflly,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
l«'\ic<)f;r;ij)]itr  A.sadi ) ,  tlie  nuthnr  of  the  Oar- 
id^pnimah,  wherein  lie  rocounts  in  between  nine 
and  ten  thousand  couplets  the  daeds  of  Garsbasp 
(a  mutilation  of  the  A  vesta  name  KereMtpa), 
the  gnradfather,  aeoording  to  some  traditions,  of 
the  legendary  Iranian  hero  Rustura.  The  sceond 
is  the  tiahryAmamah  of  Muhtari  (died  1149  or 
1160),  who  wrote  of  the  adventures  of  Shahryar, 
the  great-uncle  of  Rustam.  Of  this  poem,  the 
Boene  of  whioh  ia  in  great  part  laid  in  India,  Init 
a  few  fragments  remain.  The  other  epics  of  this 
legendary  cycle  are  anonymous.  Of  theae  prob- 
ably the  most  important  is  the  Simn^mah,  which 
almoat  equala  in  length  the  SMImAmoh  itaelf,  and 
contains  the  adTentarm  of  Sam,  accordiuf;  to  the 
Avesta  the  f^ramlfnther  of  Keresaspa ;  and  still 
Jon<r«»r  is  the  Harzundnu}}!,  which,  like  the  com- 
paratively short  JahAnglnUiinah,  the  Fiirumurz- 
ndmaA,  and  the  B&ni  Oiti6*pmimak,  ul.su  forms  a 
part  of  tlie  Rostam  style.  The  legendary  epic 
yielded,  however,  to  the  historical.  Here  it 
was  the  story  of  Alexander  the  Great,  aug- 
mented by  mj'ths,  which  gave  the  first  im- 

Sulse.  The  poets  Kinmi,  Amir  Khnsm,  and 
ami,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tun'.  each  wrote  nn  Tsl-ntxJ'inn'uiwh.  This 
series  was  followed  by  a  lunj^  line  of  epics,  in 
many  instance  hardly  more  than  rhymed 
chronicles,  of  comparatively  little  poetic  worth. 
It  will  be  snfficient  here  to  name  as  the  most 

important  .\hiiiad  Tahrizi's  f^iihtniHrihnruiKih  on 
Genghis  Khau  and  his  HucfCHnars  until  1338, 
Abdullah  Hatifls's  (died  1521)  TimQmaaiah  on 
Tamerlane,  and  the  long  JArjnimah,  or  Book  of 
George,  by  Hnlia  Firua  ion  Ki'ns,  celebrating  the 
English  conquest  of  India  up  to  the  fall  of 
Poona  in  1817.  Side  by  side  with  the  legendary 
and  historical  epic  the  romantic  epopee  was  de- 
veloped. Firdausi  himself  had  aet  the  example 
in  his  T49uf  u  ZaUkM,  based  on  the  story  of 
Joseph  and  Potiphnr's  wife.  The  type  of  the 
rt>iiiantie  epic  is  conventional.  The  li>vcrs  iK-conie 
enamored  of  each  otlier  through  a  dream  or  a 
description,  and  the  interest  then  centres  about 
their  constancy  and  their  trials.  The  hero  and 
heroine  arc  eitlier  Irnnian,  as  in  tho  t-venty  one 
epics  on  llie  loves  ul  the  .Sjj.ssanian  Kliusru,  his 
wile,  the  fair  Armenian  Shirin,  and  her  lover, 
Ferhad,  the  sculptor,  and  the  ten  versions  of 
Behram  Gor's  seven  (or  eight)  love-adventures; 
or  they  are  horrowed  from  the  .\rabs,  a*  tlie  four- 
teen iioems  on  .loseplt  anil  Zalikha,  the  seven  on 
Wnniik  an<l  Ailhrn.  ;ind  the  eighteen  on  l.aila  and 
Majnun.  After  Firdausi  the  first  great  poet  in 
this  irenre  whose  woric  survives  was  Falch  ed-Diii 
of  Ciurgan  M>orn  ahont  lOlM).  His  poem,  the 
Win  M  h'dmiii,  in  ultout  nine  thou.-oirul  couplets, 
n-lates  the  love  of  Wis,  the  young  wife  of  the 
aged  King  Mobad  of  Merv,  for  his  brother  Bamin. 
The  point  of  the  epic,  which  has  many  old  Iranian 
oh'nicnts,  lies  in  the  repented  dfi(|ition  of  the 
doting  monarch,  and  it  is  markctl  l>y  a  humor 
which  is  piquant  even  if  unethical.  A  far  greater 
romantic  epic  poet  than  Fakh  ed-Din  was  Nisami 
(died  cisds) ,  who  wrote  poems  on  three  of  the 
favorite  themes  already  noted,  the  loves  of  Laila 


and  Majnun,  of  Khusm  and  Shirin,  and  of 
Behram  Gor.  These  works,  together  wiili  his 
historical  epic,  the  lakandamumak,  and  his 
mystical  poem,  the  Makksatt-ul-agriri  or  Treas- 
ury of  3iyateriM»  made  a  bhamsah,  or  pentade, 
which  was  imitated  by  many  poet^.  (Sm 
NlZAUI.)  Xi/.umi  thus  became  tlh  :ih  I  d  for 
the  romantic  «p«|>ee  in  Persia,  (n  ins  siu'e«  s,sor8 
the  most  important  was  Janii  (1414-92)  (q.v.), 
whoee  r*Mf/  u  ZalOM  and  LaiU  u  Mafnim 
are  not  inferior  to  tiie  corresponding  poenu  of 
Firdausi  nnd  N'iziinii.  Khwaja  Kirniani  (1281- 
1352)  returned  to  the  legeudiiry  epic  in  his 
Hum&i  u  Humiy&n,  which  describes  the  love  of 
Humai,  son  of  the  mythical  Iranian  hero 
Hnshang  (the  Haoshanha  of  the  Avesta),  for 
Humayun,  Prinwss  of  f'hina,  and  a  similar  story 
is  told  in  the  ^uie  poet's  Qui  u  A'aunls.  on  the 
wooing  of  Gul,  the  Princess  of  Rome  (i.e.  Hy7.an- 
tium),  by  Nauruz,  Prince  of  Khorasan.  On  the 
other  hand,  Amir  Khusm  (1253-1328)  wrqite  a 
romantic  epic  of  hi-4  own  time,  entitled  Dura! 
rStU  Khidrkhatt,  on  the  tragic  lovc»  of  tiie  Per- 
sian Prince  Khidrkhan  and  Duvalrani,  Princess 
of  Gujarat.  The  multitude  of  minor  poets  in  this 
genre  may  be  passed  ov«r.  A  noteworthy  nodilt* 
cation  of  the  romantic  epic,  however,  desen-es 
nientiun.  This  is  the  mystical  romance.  Katibi 
(died  about  1434)  in  his  Majmot  ol-BahraiH, 
or  Union  of  the  Two  Seas,  also  called  SAsir  u 
Jfoncar,  or  Seer  and  Seen,  set*  forth  in  SulUatie 
diction  (see  SuniSM)  the  miitnal  love  of  (lod 
and  man,  while  .Tami  treate<l  the  same  thmie  in 
his  poem  on  the  loves  of  Salaman  and  AboaL 
Here  too  belong  tiwether  with  many  others,  the 
<Mi  «  Caugltn,  or  Ball  and  Mallet  (also  called 
Hnbnamnh.  or  Book  of  Ecstasy)  of  Arifi  (1438*. 
and  the  Sdh  u  Gada,  or  King  and  Dervish,  of 
Hilali  (died  1532). 

From  the  epic  one  turns  to  the  lyric  poctiy. 
Here  the  verse-schemes  are  for  the  most  part 
l)orro\sed  from  the  .Arabs,  although  the  ruh'i'l, 
or  Quulrain.  is  diHtinelly  rersiau  in  origin.  The 
principal  lyric  forms  are  five  in  number,  and  are 
as  follows:*  (1 )  The  kassida  ( from  Arabic  qamdm, 
*to  break')  is  employed  chiefly  in  eult^itee.  It 
consists  of  at  least  t\v<dve  and  at  most  ninety-nine 
couplets  (hait),  (he  ■.etond  lines  of  which  must 
riiyme  with  the  first  two  line.s  {mafia'),  thus 
giving  the  rhyme-scheme  oo,  bo,  oa»  da^  etc 
The  thought  n  eaeh  hait  must  be  eompleCe  ia 
itself,  but  need  not  he  inseparably  conneet#*d 
either  with  the  [ini-eding  or  following  couplet. 
To  employ  the  Persian  figure,  the  rhyme  is  the 
thread  on  which  the  pearls  of  the  baita  are 
8tmn|gr.  The  frequent  change  of  order  of  distiehs 
which  is  found  in  Per-ian  manuscripts  of  lyric 
[joetry  thus  U'conies  easily  explicable.  (2)  The 
ghaxal  (from  .\rahie  r/hnzuln.  "to  be  abundant') 
is  identical  in  form  with  the  kassida,  but  can 
havo  no  more  than  twelve  eonplets.  the  last  ct 
which  must  contain  the  name  of  the  po*>t.  Tliis 
verse  is  devoted  especially  to  iK>e!ns  on  love  and 
wine.  (3)  The  kit'a  (from  Arahic  ijnlo'a,  'to  cut 
off')  is  the  same  as  the  kassida,  excepting  that 
the  matia  is  lacking.  Its  rh\-Tne-«eheme  in  ae^ 
cordingly  ab,  cl.  db,  ^^.  etc.  (4)  Tlie  mathn.iwi 
(from  Arabic  thamtyn,  "to  fold')  is  a  long  futem 
of  epic,  mystic,  or  didactic  content,  with  each 
hait  or  couplet  rhyming,  ao,  bh,  oc.  dd,  etc.  (5) 
The  mbaH,  or  mintmia  (fran  Atabie  rsto'e, 
'foux*).  Is  j^eemuieotty  the  Fenian  form  of  «pi> 
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ram.   Its  metrical  wlitiiM^  md  from  right  to 

eft,  is; 

■     j        —   —  W  W  ■  ■ 

I        V  W 

nd  its  rhyme  is  citlier  aaaa,  or  <ui&a. 

In  general  th«  Pereisn  lyric  differs  from  tbe 
pic  only  in  tlMwe  nstrietiom  iwliidi  tbe  cxtemst 

jrm  lays  upon  it.    The  spirit  is  prncticiilly  the 
ime.   It  is,  of  course,  natural  that  the  personal 
lenient  should  enter  into  the  lyric  fur  niort;  than 
ito  the  epic,  and  thst  we  should  find  in  its 
riefer  eomMss  a  sublimatioii,  as  it  were,  of  the 
onceits  and  mannerisms,  which  are  more  scat- 
;red  in  the  epic.    The  lyric  poetry  of  Persia 
lay   be   divided    into    the    Ivrio    propiT,  the 
eligious  and  didactic,  and  tbe  Court  poetry.  In 
he  first  di^kion  love  is  tbe  preaouinating 
totif,  and  the  theme  of  next  importnnoo  is  wine, 
nto  the  purely  subjective  lyric,  such  as  is  fa- 
liliar  in  niCKlern  Occidental  poetry,  the  Persiun 
oes  not  enter.  Tbe  love  which  is  celebrated  is 
Itber  happy,  or,  in  the  great  majority  of  venm, 
lighted  by  the  cruelty  of,  or  separation  from, 
lie  beloved.    Tbe  poet  rings  countless  changes 
n  this  single  theme.   He  sighs  for  the  curl  and 
he  mol^,  tbe  sugar  lip  and  tbe  cypress  form  of 
be  object  of  his  devotion.   In  nearly  ever}-  in- 
tnncc  the  love  set  forth  U,  at  least  superficially 
nU  t'xottrically  considert^d,  sensuou.^.     Of  ro- 
lantic  devotion  there  is  scan-ely  a  trace  in 
'ersian  literatuie,  even  in  tbe  greatest  epics  of 
he  Joseph  and  Zaiilcha  cycle.    It  is  further- 
K>ro  a  cnaraeteristic  of  Persian  erotic  verse  that 
lie  beloved  is  represented  as  a  boy,  as  is  ghuwu, 
Dr  instjince,  by  the  constant  allusions  to  the 
kinker  or  sagi.  This  usage,  strange  and  easy  of 
lisittterpretotion  to  the  Western  reader,  is  iior> 
jwed  from  Arabic  jMH-tic  usage.  The  explanation 
Jems  to  lie  not  in  nn  assumption  of  low  morality, 
ut  in  the  Arabo-Persian  view  that  it  is  indcii- 
lie  to  refer  openly  to  a  woman.  As  tbe  acclusicm 
f  women  is  wdTeraal  throughout  lifohammedan 
Hintries,  the  sole  refii{2:e  left  to  the  poet  was  to 
lanpe  in  liis  verse  the  sex  of  iiis  love.    Tlie  in- 
?ssaiit  praise  of  wine  wns  due  to  the  fact  tliat 
.  is  a  forbidden  drink.    Strict  Mohammedan 
rthodoxy  condemns  the  wine-bibber  to  bell  at 
le  authority  of  the  Koran.   The  Persians,  bow- 
ser, being  Shiites  in  creed,  are  opposed  on  prin- 
ple  to  the  orthodox  Sunnis,  and  as  the  old  Ira- 
tans  in  pre-lslamitic  times  were  inclined  to  the 
«e  of  wine,  their  desoradants  sing  the  praises  of 
te  grape  in  tones  too  real  to  be  mistaken.  Be- 
des  this  exoteric  reading  of  love  and  wine,  there 
,  liowevcr,  an  esoteric  interpretation.    The  be- 
V(h1  is  Ood,  the  curl  is  the  transient  charm 
hich  partially  hides  Ilis  face,  the  mole  is  the  cen- 
e  of  Hin  divine  unity.and  the  wine  is  tbe  ecstasy 
hich  fills  man,  the  lover,  at  the  thought  of  re- 
lion    '  itli  the  Beloved.  aWnt  for  a  time  and 
emingly  cruel.    The  literal  interpretation  too 
mmoB  in  the  West,  which  disrqpirds  or  de- 
es the  mystic  element  in  this  poetry,  may  with 
me  good  reason  be  regarded  as  inadequate.  It  is 
If-evidcnt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  soKly 
ifiiatic  view  of  these  poems  is  equally  misleading, 
le  truth  seems  to  he  that  there  is  no  clear  line 
demarcation  Ix-tween  the  esoteric  and  the  exo- 
ric.   Both  were  iu  many  cases  simultaneously 
%aait  in  tbe  po«t'«  mind. 


In  tbe  Persian  lyric  by  far  tbe  greatest  names 
are  those  of  Uafls  (q.v.)  (fourteenth  oeatuiy)> 
wiMse  i^iasale  are  Ids  most  famona  poems,  and 

of  Omar  Khayj-ain   (q.v.)    (died  1123),  whose 

auatrains  are  the  PcTriiau  jKHJuii  bc^t  known  to 
he  Occident.  Hafiz  had  been  preceded  by  several 
poets  of  whom  Kamal  ud-din  Isfahani  (died 
1237 ) ,  Ibtt  Tamitt  (died  1S44-45),  and  fialmatt  of 
Sava  (died  137C  or  1377)  were  the  n.n  t  rmti' 
worthy.  After  biiu  cuwe  a  luug  liue  of  inntators 
of  more  or  less  ingenuity.  Among  them  mention 
may  be  made  of  Jami,  more  famous  as  a  di- 
dactic poet,  and  Amir  Shahi  (died  1468).  Jami 
also  had  his  lyric  imitfitors,  nf  ^Yhom  the  most 
noteworthy  watt  Baba  l<igiuuu  ui  8hiraz  (died 
1516  or  1519),  who  was  called  'the  minor  Hafiz.' 
With  Jami,  however,  tbe  lyric  poetry  of  Persia 
readied  ita  idinuuc,  even  though  minor  poets 
wrote,  and  thouprh  Akbar  sought  to  rekindle 
the  dying  flame  by  bis  royal  patronage.  Closely 
connected  with  the  lyric  proper  is  parody.  Here 
beloQga  especially  the  name  of  Abu  Isbak  (died 
1^),  who  devoted  hinudf  in  his  IMiciM  to  the 
glorification  of  ;;nstronomy,  spnrinj;  in  bis  paro- 
dies neither  llaiiz,  Saadi,  nor  even  Firdnusi.  A 
lialf  c-entury  after  Abu  Ishak  came  Mahnmd  Kari, 
who  sang  the  praises  of  clothes  instead  of  food, 
and  moiled  a  clothes  State,  whidi  reminds  one 
somewhat  of  Carlylc*.*?  Rtirfor  Rpsnrtus,  with  bor- 
lestjue  «ub:itituteii  for  j)hilosophy.  Beside  the 
parody  there  is  the  lower  vein  of  ribald  verse,  to 
which  Orientals  are  somewhat  inclined.  Enough 
to  mention  the  names  of  Sosoii  (died  1173-7C), 
Azraki  (died  1132) ,  and  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
Ubaid  Zakani  (died  1370-71 ) ,  beside  whose  Torsci 
even  Martial  loses  piijuaney.  Here,  too,  is  a  Per- 
sian counterpart  of  iklarguerite  of  Navarre,  Ma> 
histi,  the  favorite  of  the  Sultan  Sanjar  (died 
1157),  who  could  write  extremely  spicy  poems 
withotit  forfeiting  esteem.  As  is  implied  by  the 
renown  of  Mahisti.  Persian  poetesses  are  not  un- 
krioMH.  In  the  barem  much  fugitive  verse  was 
conipoaed,  chiefly,  of  cour.se,  uf  an  erotie  nature, 
but  compantively  little  has  been  pnaerved.  As 
other  sutiordinate  forms  of  the  lyric  in  Fersfai,  tha 
rMdlr"  and  the  tarikh,  or  chronopram,  must  be 
iiientiuiuHi.  The  riddles  do  not  diller  essentially 
from  those  in  other  literatures.  The  chronogram 
is,  howwer,  comparatively  rare  outside  oi  Arabic 
and  Pi^nian.  It  is  formed  by  the  eonstmctioB 
of  an  n  ji]  roprinte  sentence,  the  sum  of  the  ml' 
nierii.il  .;iiue«  of  whose  letters  equals  the  year 
in  whi(>h  the  event  alluded  to  by  the  sentence  oc- 
curred. It  is  stated  by  Kazwini,  for  instance, 
with  regard  to  the  entranoe  of  Hassan  ibn  fiab- 
bah,  the  notorious  leader  of  the  A^^sassins  (q.v.), 
into  the  fortress  of  Alanmt,  which  had  anciently 
been  called  Alah  Amut,  that  "by  a  stranpc  chance 
tbe  sum  total  of  the  letters  Al( a  i /t  Amut  in  the 
Arabic  chronogram  wa>j  the  jrear  of  hia  entry  into 
the  castle."  Adiiinp  the  numerical  values  of  the 
letters  of  this  name,  a  =  1,  I  =  30,  =  5,  a  =  1, 
in  =  40,  d  =  6,  f  =  400,  we  have  tiie  data  of  thio 
event,  483  A.H.  (=  1090  A.D.). 

Closely  connected  with  the  Ijrric  poetry  of  Per- 
sia,  especially  by  the  bond  of  mysticism,  is  the 
didactic  and  religious.  So  clo»ely  are  the  two  re- 
lated that  it  is  sometimes  innKjssible  to  decide  to 
which  class  a  poet  belongs,  because  be  in  reali^ 
belongs  to  both. 

The  mystic  and  didactic  poetry  of  Persia  is 
entirely  Sufiistic  in  character.  Tbe  great^t  of  all 
who  wrote  in  this  genre  wna  Jalal-nd^IliB  Bnni 
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(1207-1273),  wboae  Dfum  and  Math- 

nawi  arc  among  our  most  important  sources  for 
the  study  of  Suftism.  The  first  uiyslie  poets,  how- 
i  vcr.  were  jinibably  Haviiziii  BiHtami  (<lu'd  c.874) 
and  Abu  .Said  ibn  Abul  Khair  (908-1049),  of 
whoise  works  a  number  of  quutniins  )iave  .sur- 
vived. In  the  eleventh  century  the  ilMmtiti«A- 
mah  of  Naftir-i  Khu^ru  deserves  mention.  The 
pnrlif^t  L'rral  pniltrc^-inr  uf  .lalalml  Din,  how- 
ever, Wtts  I'ai id-u<l  Dill  Attar  (<j.v.;  (died  1299), 
whose  Mantiii  ut-Tmr,  or  Bird-Parliatuent,  is  a 
remarkably  beautiful  ul!e;^ury  of  the  struggle  of 
the  Houl  to  attain  to  the  infinite.  Here  ^onga 
also  aiiniher  of  the  gr»iHi  -t  namea  of  nil  I'ersinn 
literature,  Saadi  (q.v.)  (e.l  190-1291 ) .  His  Gu- 
iiflAn,  or  Rose  Garden,  and  Ituatan,  or  burden, 
ftre  aniOBig  tht  greftiwt  didactic  prmluetions  of 
the  East.  The  last  important  myotic  poet  trM 
Mahmud  SliaMstari  (died  1317).  the  author  of 
the  OulMn-i-Uitz  or  Kosc  Oarden  of  Mystery, 
which  may  serve  «»  a  text-book  of  Snflietie  phi- 
loaophy. 

Tne  Court  pot>tn,-,  the  third  division  of  the 

lyric.  i«  the  least  inton  stitifr  of  a!l  from  a  literary 
point  of  view.  The  favor  shown  to  pott.-*  I'ruiu 
the  earliest  period  of  Islamitic  rule  in  Persia 
naturally  encouraged  the  production  of  eulogies, 
which,  with  the  luxurlanoe  of  Oriental  imagina* 
tion,  ore  ro  fiil^snmr  n=  tn  r!ny  the  Occidental 
reader.  The  nu-trical  intriauy  keeps  pace  with 
the  increasing  artificiality  of'  the  Court  poets, 
Such  rhymes  as  aaaaaaaaax,  bkbbhbhbhw,  and  ao 
on,  and  a  Hries  of  ghanln,  united  by  m«^*«,  or 
rhyming  cnuplot''  nt  ro;T'nlar  irtprvnl«5.  nro  mm- 
mon.  Within  tlic  pocrii^  tln'iusfh r-^  tlirro  are 
conceits  and  ob.sfiir<»  allinidii-i  uliicli  in  inany 
cases  baflle  even  the  ingenuity  of  an  Oriental 
reader,  and  give  ri^^e  to  cnnunentnry  after  com- 
mentary. From  the  long  series  of  poets  of  this 
type  the  names  of  Watwat  (1088-1182).  Muizzi 
(Vlied  1147),  Kliakani  (died  about  11901.  and 
the  greatest  of  tlicm  all.  .Anvari  (q.v.)  (died 
about  1190),  may  he  mentioned. 

The  drama  of  Persia,  apart  from  the  miracle 
play  of  Hamn  and  ffoaem  f  q.v.) .  ia  of  the  late  de- 
velopment and  little  iniporfanrc  The  prose  lit- 
erature, ns  hm  been  intimated,  is  also  of  small 
extent  and  value  as  compared  with  the  poetry. 
While  it  is  true  that  Haadi  in  the  works  already 
mentioned  intermingled  prone  and  venue,  and  that 
his  example  was  fnnnwcd  hv  'N'akh>lialii  ( diod 
1330)  in  his  Studifiuinamnh,  or  lW>ok  of  ."^indbad, 
it  scj'nis,  nevertheless,  strange  that  so  few  of  the 
great  Persian  writers  should  have  availed  them- 
HPlves  of  prose.  There  is,  however,  a  mana  of 
n«»vels,  tnl< fnM*  Ireends,  and  anecdntr*. 
well  as  of  history,  «.  luyclopiedias,  and  the  like. 
The  oldest  spc<'inicn*<  of  Persian  prose  are  Mu- 
li'affak's  book  on  pharmacology  and  Balamis'a 
trettslation  of  Taberi.  both  dating  from  the  tenth 

century.  A*  ntithnrs  of  notes  am!  travel.  %vc  may 
nienliuii  A!>u  'lahir.  whose  nuiiifnuis  romances 
nre  chiefly  concerned  with  old  Iranian  legends, 
as  in  bis  Dantdn  or  lahramAnnBimah  (dealing 
with  the  legend  of  Bushang)  and  his  DoribnA- 
VKih  (on  the  story  of  Darius  an<l  Alexander),  the 
anonynious  writers  of  Oic  Sil.fiiuiarniiniiih  (on 
the  .Alexander  legend),  the  fl.stnh  i  IIhUui  Ifi'i 
(on  Hotim  Tai,  proverbial  for  his  generosity  and 
nobility),  and  the  modem  Mohammed  Taki  (sev- 
enteenth irntury),  the  author  of  a  huge  romance 
in  fifteen  volumes,  entitled  Jtiistani  JCaySl. 
There  is  besides  a  multitude  of  novelettes  and  of 


tales  in  the  style  of  the- .droMoil'  Sigkt*  (q.T.). 
Here  the  most  important  are  the  Basty&mimtk, 

or  Book  of  the  Ten  Viziers,  the  Jissa-i  cakir  dar- 
lis.  or  St<ir_\  of  tlie  Four  D<r\i-hes,  [>frha]>--  hy 
Amir  ivhu^ru  {dwd  1325),  tlie  luftHdmah,  or 
Book  of  the  Parrot,  ba.sed  on  the  Sanskrit  8u- 
kamptati,  and  the  Uahar-i  ddntf,  or  Sprii^  Gar- 
den of  Wisdom,  by  Inayat-ullab  Kanbtt  (died 
1(1711.  The  lM-.t  known  of  all  Ibf  {irose  fiction 
ill  Persian  13  Waiz  Kasltiti'»  (died  150405)  An- 
rAr  i  BuhoUt,  Of  I4gfatii  of  Caoopus,  based  on  the 
Kalita  tea  Dimmnak,  and  so  ultimately  on 
the  Sanskrit  Pattcafoafra  (q.v.).  although  the 
Lati'if  uf-tawd'if,  or  Witty  and  Aniu-^in^'  Storir^. 
by  Huti,  the  son  of  Waiz  Kashiti,  ai»o  dcsierves 
mention. 

Con-Milt:  Hammer,  Oeee&lcAfe  der  Mchonen 
Jicdckiinstc  Pcrsiensmit  etner  Btmt«nle«e  (Vienna, 
IS  is  I;  Ouseley,  Biograpkicttl  y<,ti<r.i  of  Peritian 
I'octa  (London,  l&4ti) ;  Barbier  de  .MeyoanJ.  La 
poM«  en  P«r«0  (Fteris,  1977) ;  Oannesteter,  Lf» 
originea  de  la  poMe  persane  (ib.,  1887)  ;  Pizri. 
tiloria  delta  poesia  peraiana  (Turin,  18W)  ;  Eth#. 
])tr  h'ifi.svltc  und  rotnantiache  Pi»  .si<^  </<  r  Pa  rser 
( llanihurg.  1887)  ;  id.,  Die  mysliaehe,  dtdnktmchc 
mid  h/i  ix(  lie  Poeaic  und  daa  apdtcre  Schrifttkum 
derl'fner  (ib.,  1S88) ;  id.,  "Neopersisebe  Litera- 
tur,"  and  NSldeke,  "Das  iranisehe  Kationalepos," 
in  Ct  i^'ir  und  Kuhn,  (Inmdriaa  der  iraniaekert 
Philuloyte,  vol.  ii.  iStra^-hurg.  1896)  ;  Keed, 
Peraian  Literature,  Anetiut  und  Modern  (Chi- 
cago, 1893)  ;  Horn,  Ovackichte  der  /M-rstacAcn  Lit- 
leratur  ( lx.-ipzig,  1901 ) ;  Remy,  Influence  of  In- 
tliii  and  Persia  on  tkc  Po'  lrii  uf  li<  r»i-nii/  (  N"«  « 
York,  1901);  Browne,  Literary  IJiatury  uf  i\r- 
aia  (London,  1902)  ;  Chodzko,  Fi>ecimcna  of  ike 
Popular  Poetrjf  of  Ferna  (London,  1842)  ;  Coa- 
tello,  Jfoae  Garden  of  Plnwis  (new  ad.,  ib.,  18M) ; 
Dnic  nnd  \\'alker,  Flowvn  fnm  J^BTSMH  PoeU 
(New  York,  1901). 

yiBBTAlT  MUSIC.    See  AaaBiair  Mcotc. 

FEBSLA.N  MTTHOLOOT.  Only  »cnntf 
traces  of  the  mythology  of  ancient  Persia  have 
survived.  The  reform  supposedly  instituttni  by 
Zoro.i>ti'r  (i|,v.i  seema  to  nave  swrpt  away  thr 
older  nature  worship  which  prevaileii  in  Iran  *« 
in  India.  It  i»  evident,  however,  that  this  re- 
form was  not  absolutely  thorough,  and  that  un- 
der the  orthodoxy  which  was  foreed  on  the  peo- 
ple by  Vis]ita-|>a.  the  royal  patron  of  Zoroa-f.r. 
according  to  the  rather  doubtful  Parsi  traditions, 
there  lurked  many  old  beliefs  and  myths  which 
were  heritages  of  the  Indo-lranian  reUgiao. 
When  the  first  enthusiasm  of  thn  Zoroastrian 
Prott'stantt^Tn  died  out.  the  anrient  faith  revived 
in  some  measure,  and  in  the  Ya'-lit<.  a  jiart  of  the 
Avesta  (>|.v.  >  late  in  form,  hut  almost  certainly 
old  in  content,  many  mythological  alluaioits 
may  be  found.  In  soma  of  the  Pablavi  texts 
(see  Pvni  .wi  T,nTK.\Ti  RF) ,  especially  in  th*- 
Bunduiii.sh,  there  survive  numerous  trace*  of  the 
primitive  faith,  despite  tin-  Zoroastrian  onho 
dox^'  to  which  they  theoretically  conform.  The 
six  Amshaspandft.  who  in  Zornastrianium  repre- 
sent the  cardinal  virtue^  of  CmxI  Mind,  Best 
Hiuhteousness.  D^'sinible  KiuL'dom.  Holy  Concord. 
Ilraltli.  and  I  mini  >iialit  v.  were  ori;:inally  deities 
protecting  respectively  cattle,  fire.  nietal>.  earth, 
water,  and  plants,  being  therefore  nature  divini- 
ties. Orrriazd.  who  in  the  Zoroastrian  reform  be- 
came the  chief,  and  really  the  only  god.  was  onei- 
aally  a  sky-deity,  whose  ton  wna  the  llre^  aad  wka 
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r&a  also  the  father  of  the  (locxl  Mind,  or,  in  the 
arljr  ev»la«tioii  of  this  godliog,  of  cattle.  His 
Aughter  WM  Holy  Oonoord,  tlie  earth,  who  from 

lany  alluaioQu  in  the  YaHhts?  \va^  n  go«i«lessof  frr 
iiity.  The  demons,  who  play  u  auburdiuate  part  in 
he  orthodox  texts,  tind  a  more  proniineDt  place  in 
he  Yaahta.  iuportaQt  hero  ia  the  lerpent  Axhi 
)ahaka,  who  waa  probably  the  aky-aerp^ni.  cor- 
vaponding  to  the  Vedic  Vritra  slain  l>y  Indra 
q.v. ).  especially  a»  the  Bundahish  dcscrilH-^  him 
~  talliri':  from  heaven.  The  Yasht^  tinjiliasiae 
he  nature  worship  of  the  pre>Zoroa«tnan  re- 
igfon  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  sun,  the 
iKion,  the  planet  Tishtrya,  who,  mounted  on  a 
'lack  horse,  iutIuij)-^  the  stonn-cloud,  defeats  the 
U'rium  Apaoslui.  (lniut;tit,  and  to  the  waters, 
^oahita,  who  ia  the  Anaitia  (q.v.|  of  the  das- 
ical  writcTC.  To  all  these  not  only  heroes;  bnt 
\en  Ortnazd  hini«elf,  offer  .sacrifices,  clearly 
loinfiu;,'  to  an  earlier  period  when  one  pod  wan 
lf(>«'inU'iit  (III  nnotluT  for  aid.  tilio-t  worship 
ilao  (see  Ghosts)  is  reprcHented  by  the  cult  of 
•he  Fravashis,  who  ncem  to  have  oripiiinlly  rep- 
■eaented  the  spirits  of  the  beneficent  dead.  The 
osmofronic  mjHhology  (see  Ccs-viogony)  ih  large- 
y  derivtil  from  84111  iH(  s(nir(i's,  for  the  anti- 
lie.nis  of  Urmazd,  the  god  of  the  sky  and  light,  to 
\hriman  (<i.v.),  the  god  of  darkness,  and  their 
!onflict  at  tne  creation  of  the  world,  U  preci.'^dy 
knalogotts  to  the  battle  of  the  Babylonian  soluV 
Icity  Marduk  with  Tiamat,  the  demon  of  cbaus. 
\bout  trees  and  animals  niythn  clu-stered.  In  the 
vhi(e  Hum  tree,  which  will  give  man  immortal- 
ty  at  the  day  of  resurrectioa,  there  is  a  pre- 
Soronstrian  reflex  of  the  SmiHie  tree  of  nfe, 
vhile  the  human  hradf-rl  bulls  of  ,\*\vrinn  sriilp 
ures  are  repreHeiit^il  by  (iojwubah.  u  being  liaif 
>ull  and  half  man,  who  pour*^  holy  water  into 
he  sea.  With  the  downfall  of  the  Iranian  re- 
igion  before  Mohammedanism,  the  old  myths 
■nnished  nImoHt  entirely,  so  tliiit  tlu<  mylh()lo<ry 
'f  mcxlcru  Persia  is  prnct iially  Islauutic.  Huw 
ver,  the  pairika,  a  fennile  demon  of  Iran,  is 
•reserved  as  the  beneficent  pen  of  modem  Per- 
ian  folk-lore,  and  the  timurght  a  bird  of  ma^ 
»rn;K>rtie9,  hM  heoome  the  roe  of  the  Arabian 
\ighla. 

PBB8IAN  POWDER.   See  Insect  Powms. 

FBB8ZONY,  piir's<v'nj-*'.  Jean  Gilbert  Vio- 
Ntt  FlAUK,  Duke  de  (1800-78).  A  French 
mlitieian,  bom  at  Saint-Germahi-Tjeapinnsse,  in 

lie  I^'part incnt  of  Luire.  He  joiruil  the  hussars 
Q  1828,  but  after  the  Revolution  of  .July,  1830, 
iwfng  to  doubts  as  to  his  loyslty,  he  was  expelled 
ram  the  armgr  on  a  charge  of  insubordination. 
7e  now  became  a  joumatiiit  in  Paris,  formed 
he  iiio-t  intimate  relations  with  Louin  Na- 
K)leon,  and  commenced  a  care«»r  of  Bona- 
wrtist  propagandism  throughout  France  and 
lermany,  in  which  he  displayed  extraordinary 
nergy,  prtinactty.  and  fertility  of  resouree.  Ar- 
i' Ic-  fi(Mii  lii^  pi'ii  had  alr<  aily  Mppt  iUril  in  Le 
rvnifm,  and  in  l>>;>i  be  fnuadt'd  romilt  hI  fran- 
:<iis  as  a  Bonaparlist  organ.  He  had  the  chief 
taod  in  the  affair  of  Straasburg  (See  NAroi.RON 
Tl.).  He  also  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Bon- 
OL'iH'.  wlicrc  lie  was  captured  aii't  i-i mii1<  iiiiit'd  to 
\usiU  vi'ars'  iuipri>sonn)ent.  His  contincmciit. 
lowWer,  became  almost  nominal,  and  he  panned 
lis  time  in  writing  a  voluminous  and  singular 
rork  on  the  Vtitti^  des  pyramulcs  d'Eggpte 
(18i4).  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution 


in  1 848  Persigny  hurritnl  to  Paris,  and  ^et  him* 
self*  with  his  accustomed  vigor  and  swiftness^  to 
organize  the  Bonapartists.  He  was  appointed  aide- 

lie  ramp  to  the  President,  l.ouis  Xnpoleon,  and 
major-general  of  the  Puri^ian  }saLional  Guard.  In 
1840  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  lx*gislntive 
Assembly.  Ue  was  sent  to  Berlin  as  Ambassador 
at  the  dose  of  the  same  your.  As  was  to  be 
expwted.  Persigny  touk  a  proniin>'ii1  part  in  tlx- 
coup  d'<^tat  of  lJ*?ceinbci  2,  1<S.>L  lu  .lunuaiy, 
IH.'>2,  he  Rucc<'ede<l  Morny  a»  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior. From  IBoo  to  1858,  and  again  from  1851)  to 
1860,  Persigny  was  the  French  Ambassador  to 
(Jreat  Hritain^  He  was  rwialhMl  to  France,  how- 
ever, in  I8G0.  to  resume  the  office  of  Min- 
ister of  the  ln(<riiir.  This  ofllce  he  resigned 
in  June,  18U.'{,  when  the  elections  of  Paris  and 
other  large  touns  showed  dissatisfaction  with  his 
policy,  in  flic  autumn  (•f  the  same  year  he  was 
created  a  dnl<i-.  He  did  not  long  survive  the 
oM  ithinu  of  tlic  S  ((ind  Empire,  his  death  oc- 
t  iii  1  in;;  at  Nice,  .lanuary  13,  1872.  Consult  refer- 
cnr«-s  under  N'apoucon  111.;  also  Delarva,  Le  due 
de  Persigny  et  h*  4oetrine»  de  Vetnpire  ( Paris, 
1865)  ;  IVlnrd.  Hietoire  du  Second  Empire  (ib., 
1868-75) 

PEBSIMMOIf  (from  the  Virginia  Indian 
name),  or  Daic  Plom.    A  tree  rad  its  fruit, 

including  -<  \(  ral  -jwcies  growing  wild  and  culti- 
vttt^'d  1*1  -(Huc  *'xtcnt.  Tile  .Japanese  persimmon 
nr  kaki  \  Dionpt/roit  kaki)  is  th<'  prim  ipal  native 
f  ruilt  of  Japan.  It  is  found  also  in  Korea,  Eastern 
and  Southern  China,  and  parts  of  the  East  In- 
diis,  ft  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  Southern 
KuiMpc,  and  was  introdui-».il  into  the  United 
states  about  1876.  It  finds  a  congenial  climate 
in  California  and  the  Southern  States  a.s  far 
north  as  Virginia.  The  cultivated  I  reps  grow  8 
to  12  feet  high,  and  l»ear  a  very  attrat  tivc  y<  lbnv. 
thin-skinned  glohosse  fruit  often  attaining  the  si/x; 
of  a  medium  oran^'e.  When  ripe  the  fruits  eon- 
tain  a  soft  sweetish  puip.  A  number  of  varielicii 
arc  in  cultivation,  and  these  vary  much  in  size, 
color,  the  number  of  needs  they  contain,  period  of 
ripening,  etc.  The  American  persimmon  (Z>to*- 
;>f/n(s-  \  iiiiiii'mu'i)  is  native  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Indiana  south  to  the  Gulf.  Wild  trees  some- 


NATIVE  PEKsiMMo.N  (/>/o*/».rrrMf  Vlrglnltina). 


tiroes  reach  a  height  of  sixty  feet  in  the  forest, 
and  are  valuable  as  cabinet  woods.  In  the  open 

the  trc«>s  seldom  c\<-ced  20  to  .30  feet  in  height. 
Another  American  sjH'cieH,  Dionpyroif  Ttxana.  is 
grown  in  Texas.  The  fruits  of  the  .\mcrii  an  per 
sinimon  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  Jap- 
anese varieties,  are  very  soft  when  ripe,  and  on 
this  acoount  are  seldom  mariwted. 
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Persimmons  arc  propagated  from  aeed.  Va- 
rieties .sfliidin  reproiluif  themselves,  and  i*o  bud- 
ding and  grafting  art-  rc?>ortcd  to.  Sifd  sown  in 
the  fall  18  allowed  to  grow  the  following  season. 
11m  weond  spring  the  seedlings  are  either  budded 
or  erown-grafted.  Grafting  gives  tlie  better  re- 
salta.  Native  ttws  may  be  Buecessfully  top- 
grafted  with  improved  varieties.  In  tran.splant- 
ing  to  tli«  orehard  trees  one  to  two  years  from  the 
graft  are  preferred.  Persimmons  thrive  on  near- 
ly all  soils.  Like  other  orchard  fniits,  th«gr  n- 
spond  generously  to  eitltiTBtion.  Tnm  com*  into 
bearing  within  four  yearri  after  setting  in 
the  orcliard.  Top  worked  trees  pro(hice  fruit 
within  three  years  from  the  graft.  Jap- 
anese varictie» '  are  inclined  to  overl>ear,  and 
should  therefore  be  thJimed.  The  green  fruit  of 
all  varieties  of  peniiMnoot  is  extremely  astrin- 
gent, and  maintains  this  eonditton  nntil  fully 
ripe.  Till'  rijiening  period  of  the  (lilTerent  varie- 
ties vanes  froui  August  until  IK-oeniUT.  The 
Jaoanese  sorts  should  be  gathered  l>efore  frost 
ana  stored  in  a  coot,  well-ventilated,  moist  room 
until  fully  ripe.  Some  native  persimmons  run-n 
before  frost,  which  greatly  improves  others.  The 
fruit  is  usually  consumed  frwh  aa  a  dessert  or 
out  of  hand.  Some  varieties  may  Ik*  dried  or  pre- 
served. Consult:  Hadley  and  Troop,  The  Ameri- 
can Pcr.<iii)nnr,n ;  Indiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
mental iStation  Bulletin  GO;  Watts,  Persimmons; 
Tennessee  Agricultural  Experimental  Station 
Bulletin  XI.,  No.  1.  In  the  latter  bulletin  both 
native  and  Japanese  persimmons  are  considered. 
Set-  Plate  of  Papaw  and  Pkbsimmow. 

FEBSUOCON  INSECTS.    The  persimmon 

does  not  sufTer  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  in- 
setts.  Several  c-aterpilla rs  may  occasionally  de- 
foliate individual  trees,  especially  the  larvre  of 
Bpilosoma  Virffiniea,  Orgyia  leucographn,  Tolype 
vellcdat  and  (Edemaaia  eoncinna.  The  little  leaf- 
miner  (AapidUea  diotpprMia)  forms  a  minute 
blotch  mine  in  the  leaves  of  this  tre<»,  and  eventu- 
ally ciits  out  a  ca-^e  in  whicli  it  pupates.  One  of 
the  plant  liee  diospyri  \     i mis  t<i  he  spe- 

ciflcally  attached  to  this  tree,  but  dix'i*  little  dam- 
age, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  one  of  the  flea- 
lice  {Psylla  dio^pyri).  One  of  the  weevils  of  the 
family  Otiorhvnchida?,  namely  Broehystylus 
ncutua,  is  found  only  on  the  penimiDOiiy  bttt  doca 
comparatively  little  damage. 
VSSBStO,   See  Awsn;. 

FEKSITTS  (Ari.rs  PFH.'?n-s  Fi.A ccrs).  One 
of  the  most  famous  l^iomnn  satirists.  lie  was  bom 
at  N'olateme  (now  Volterra ) ,  in  P^truria,  a.d. 
34.  He  was  of  a  di.stinguished  eque!<trian  family, 
was  educated  under  the  care  of  the  Stoic  philos- 
opher Cornutus,  live^l  on  terms  nf  intimacy  with 
the  most  dixtinpiished  persvinages  of  his  time 
in  Rome,  and  died  November  24.  a.d.  Ct'2.  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  priiuiiwil  au- 
thority for  the  life  of  I'ersius  is  an  abridgment 
of  a '  'commentary'  by  one  Probus  Valerilia. 
Modedt  and  gentle  in  his  manners,  virtnena  and 
pure  in  his  whole  conduct  and  relation*,  ho  stands 
out  eon>ipienous!y  from  the  niaNs  of  corrupt  and 
proflipato  per^nn-^  wlm  formcfj  tlu-  I'liinan  'so- 
ciety' of  his  age.  and  vindicated  for  himself  the 
right  to  he  s<>vere  by  leading  a  blameleas  and 
exemplar)'  life.  His'  six  satires  were  greatly 
admired,  not  only  in  Persiiw's  own  day.  but  all 
through  fill"  Midille  but  Ibt-  i-titn  ite  which 

modem  critics  have  formed  of  his  writings  from 


a  literary  point  of  view  i.s  not  bo  high.  He  \% 
remarkable  for  the  sternness  with  which  he  c<'n- 
surc-s  the  corruption  of  morals  then  prevalent  at 
iiome,  contrasUng  it  with  the  old  Koman  aos- 
ieciiy  aad  with  Sw  Stoic  ideal  of  virtue.  The 
language  ia  terse,  homely,  and  aometimea  ob- 
Bcure,  from  the  nature  of  the  attnsions  and  the 
expreasion.s  used,  but  Ot  dialn^rur^  .nr  the  mo^t 
dramatic  in  the  Latin  tongue.  The  cdttiu  prtn- 
ccpa  appeared  at  Rome  in  1470;  later  editions 
asa  those  of  Isaac  Casavbon  <  Paris,  lte6) ; 
Plaaaow  (Leipzig,  1809)  ;  Mm  (Leipzig.  1841); 
Hermann  (Leipzig,  1881);  Cooington  (with  an 
Kngli.sh  translation  and  commentary,  revised  by 
Nettleship,  O.xford,  189,3)  :uid  lUicheler  (Berlin, 
18St3).  Persius  has  been  frequently  tran-.lat«iJ ; 
the  two  beat  English  translations  are  tho«te  by 
Dryden  and  Coniitfton.  There  is  a  complete  bibli- 
ography of  PersiUB  by  Al^iigan  (Cambridge, 
Ml)--  .  1S'>-1 ) . 

P£BS02f  (OF.  peraone.  Ft.  pertoimc,  from 
Lat.  persKHm,  person,  actor's  maak,  from  per- 
sonare,  to  sound  through,  from  per,  through 
nonare,  to  sound,  from  «onifs,  sound;  connected 
Aitli  Skt.  8t>ana,  .sound,  from  »van,  to  sound). 
In  thc-uloej,  the  word  pers^un  is  applied  to  the  dis- 
tinctions In  the  divine  Trinity  in  a  modified  senae. 
Sabelliua  applied  the  Greek  word  proaopow 
(fare)  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  OD  the  sop- 
]>osition  that  they  were  three  separate  appear- 
ances, or  faces,  of  the  one  divine  nature.  In  the 
trinitarian  controversy  culminating  at  Constan- 
tinople (381  )f  the  orthodox  party  accepted  the 
tem,  hut  aiHnned  that  the  'faces'  were  eternal 
faeaa,  or  were  manifestationa  of  ctetnaUj  existing 
distinctions.  The  natural  tcndeney  of  the  word, 
when  the  meaning  'person'  had  U-como  attacbiil 
to  it,  was  to  emphasize  the  separatenesa  of  the 
trinitarian  bypostasea,  aad  in  that  veapaet  it  bad 
a  bad  influence. 

PEBSOKA  GRATA  (Lat,  aceepUble  per- 
son). A  term  apjdied  to  a  diplnmntic  agent,  in- 
dicating that  he  ia  acceptable  to  the  sovereign 
to  whom  ha  ia  aeeredlled.    Sea  DmoManc 

Agkntm. 

PERSONAL  ACTION.  I'nder  the  mmmoo- 
Irtw  system  of  pleading  and  |>ractice.  any  actiot! 
available  to  enforce  rights  or  redress  wrongs, 
iiioliidiiig  aetions  to  recover  possession  of  per- 
aoutl  proper^»  aad  excluding  actiona  to  recover 
possession  of  involving  rights  In  rsal  prop- 
erty. See  Action  ;  Formh  or  Action  ;  Pixading. 

PSBaOVAX  BQVAXIOV.  8«e  ^VATtOJt, 
PnaoivAz. 

PERSON AIJTT.  See  InamBvaurT;  Umk- 

TAL  CoxsTiTiTiorf ;  Self. 

PEBSONAIi  PSOPBBTT;  PKBSOH  ALTT. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  all  that  clas.s  nf  yri<]>- 
crty  which  i.s  to  he  distinguished  from  real  prop- 
erty or  real  estate,  and  which  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  property  which  ia  either  movable  or 
merely  temporary  in  character.  The  only  abs«>- 
lute  distinction,  however.  l>ctween  real  »n<^  per- 
sonal property  lies  in  the  legal  method  of  iw 
disposition  after  the  death  of  its  i.wTur  Real 
prnf»erty  is  inheritable  or  descendible,  and  paaws 
to  the  legal  heiia  of  the  owner  accordiag  to  tlw 
rules  of  the  common  law  or  statutca  govetniag 
descent.  Pmsonal  property  ia  not  iBneritable. 
but  passes  to  the  admiaiatefttor  OT  oncafor  of 
the  deceased  person. 
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P£ilSP£CTIVE. 


The  term  *penona]  property'  is  geneimlly  uaed 
■s  synonymous  vith  'goods'  or  'goods  ud  chat- 
tels.' The  term,  however,  has  a  broader  sig- 
lificance  than  either  of  those  terms,  and  includes 
)oth  clmttels  and  rh(>s<'s  in  artioii.  Properly 
ihni  ia  personal  in  its  nature  may  become  real 
bl7  bceotning  aflixcd  to  real  property,  and  in  the 
lamo  way  real  property  may  w  oonirerted  into 
perstmal  property  by  severanee  from  the  realty. 

Title  to  {HTsoiial  jiropcrty  may  Ik-  aciiiiin<l  in 
three  ways:  (1)  By  original  acquisition;  (2)  by 
transfer  by  operation  of  iaw;  (S)  by  tnnsfar 
by  act  of  the  parties. 

(1)  Property  acquired  by  original  acquisitioa 
may  ho  acquirc<i  by  either;  (a)  occupancy  when 
une  appropriates  to  his  own  u*>*i  a  thing  which 
was  not  then  sulijiHl  to  owner.ship,  as  in  the 
finding  and  appropriation  of  ioat  property  or 
the  capture  of  wild  animals;  or  (b)  aeeession, 
which  is  tbe  right  which  a  person  has  to  all  the 
property  which  his  own  pro|)erty  produces,  as  the 
youiif^  of  animals,  ami  tlif  ri;»ht  to  all  property 
which  is  annexed  naturally  or  artilicially  to  his 
own  property;  car  (c)  by  confusion,  which  ia  the 
inextricable  commingling  of  otlier  property  with 
one's  own  proiK-rty;  or  (d)  by  intellcnuaf  labor, 
which  is  the  source  of  thr  property  right  of  au- 
liiorji  iiud  inventors  in  tlu-ir  writings  and  inven- 
tions. 

(2)  The  tntnsfer  of  the  title  to  personal  prop- 
erty by  operation  of  law  may  be  by  forfeiture; 
by  sale  under  exeeution;  by  operation  of  bank- 
ruptcy  or  insolyency  laws;  by  ezKdM  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain ;  by  maniagej  by  death 
of  tbe  owner;  or  by  escheat. 

(3)  Transfer  of  title  of  personal  property  nMJ 
ba  aoeompliahed  by  act  of  the  partiea.  At  com* 
mon  law  all  that  ia  neoeaaary  to  tranafer  an 
interest  in  personal  property  from  one  to  ati 
other  is  intent  or  mutual  meeting  of  the  minds 
of  the  parties  without  writing  or  other  formal- 
ity. (See  Coktbact;  Sau:s;  Gift.)  Modem 
atatutea  have  made  formalities  requiHite  under 
some  cireninatanoes  in  order  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  transferee  from  the  claims  of  third  per- 
.>*on8. 

For  further  inforiiiatiun  un  to  the  variuuti 
kinds  of  personal  property,  the  methods  of  ac- 
qutsition,  and  transfer  of  title  thereto,  the  rem- 
edies for  injury  to  personal  property,  etc.,  con- 
sult such  subjects  as  Chattki-S;  Chosk  in  Ac- 
tion; Descbnt;   Adminkstbation ;  Fixtures; 

KmBLEMKNTS  ;     KSTKAY;     1 1  KM    NaTUB.*:  ;  PAT- 

K.NT;  Literarv  l*iioi»Eirr¥ ;  Kbaitds,  Statite  OF; 
UoBTOACE;  Tobt;  Crime,  etc. 

Consult:  Schouler,  The  Imw  of  Personal  Prop- 
erty (3d  e<l.,  Roston.  18!M5)  ;  Brantley.  Principles 
of  the  Law  of  I'rrsoual  Property  (S:ui  Fratn  isrd, 
1890)  ;  Goodeve,  Modern  Late  of  fi  rsniinl  Prup- 
vrty  (3d  ed.,  Ix)ndon.  18;t".M:  Williams,  Prin- 
ei'plea  of  the  Law  of  Penonal  Property  for  the 
JJte  cf  StudenU  in  Vonveyaneittg  (15th  ed.,  Lon- 
don. 1000). 

PEBSOfiTAX.  SEPBESEHTATIVE.  Besides 
its  iRBMffal  sense  of  one  who  sueoeeda  to  or  rep- 
rceentfl  another  in  the  enjoyment  or  po5wp<*flion 
of  rights  or  property  by  rea.son  of  some  relation- 
ship existing  between  th<  iii.  the  1<  rm  |>i  r 
•tonal  reprefientative  is  specifically  used  in  law 
to  designate  the  person  who  as  executor  or  ad* 
miniatmtor  administers,  the  estate  of  another. 
In  the  general  aenae  of  the  word  it  is  applied  to 


tliose  who  reprelent  others  in  conducting  tran^ 
actiona,  aa  one  aetiqg  under  a  ^wer  of  attorney 

to  vote  stnok,  and  also  to  those  whn  succeed 
to  property  by  ai^signment,  as  the  asaignuc  of  a 
bs^e  for  years,  and  soniptiiiu-s  in  wills  for 
tho^ie  who  are  technically  called  next  of  kin 
(q.v.).  according  to  the  statute  of  distribution, 
and,  in  its  broadest  use,  even  all  persons  who 
stand  in  the  place  of  another  and  represent  his 
interests,  respecting  his  property,  whether  tniM- 
ferrcd  to  them  by  law  or  by  his  act. 

Primarily  and  usually,  however,  the  term  ia 
used  to  designate  onlv  executors  or  administra- 
tors as  officially  admfnisterii^  the  estate  of  the 

decease*!,  and  in  that  capacity  protfctiiig  it  from 
dissipation  or  waste,  us  well  as  pnyiii;,'  out  of  it 
the  debts  of  the  decedent,  and  distributing  the 
surplus,  if  any.  Unlike  the  heir  under  the  civil 
law  the  personal  representative  is  not  liable  for 
any  debts  of  the  decedent,  except  to  the  extent  of 
the  assets  reeeived  by  him ;  nnd  neither  is  he  now 
entitled  to  any  sur[ilus  remaining  after  the  pay- 
iiH-nt  of  the  obi if,'at  ions  of  the  estate.  His  duties, 
and  the  inethml  and  fi^m  of  his  administration 
are  usually  particularly  prescribed  by  statute. 
See  AoMiineTRATTON ;  Executor:  DisTBimmoN, 
etc.,  and  cnpi[  nn"  N'kxt  of  Kin  and  UtiR. 

PEBSOmFICATION  (from  Lat.  persona, 
person  -f-  faccre,  to  make).  A  flgttre  of  rhetoric 
by  which  inanimate  objects,  or  mere  abstract 
conceptions,  are  invcated  with  the  forma  and  at- 

t  ribute^  of  conscious  life.  See  RRRono;  Fkotms 

VI' i  Metaphor. 

PSBSOOK^    pflr'sOn,    Christian  Hknoiuk 
(1766-1637).    A  I>ut^dl  physician  and  botanist^ 
bom  at  the  Cape  of  Ckwa  Hope,  Africa.  He  was 

fdneatod  in  Holland  and  {practiced  his  profes- 
sion for  a  number  of  years  in  (lermanv.  He  went 
1o  Paris  about  IH0:2.  where  he  published  several 
interesting  works  on  eryptogamoua  plants;  also, 
a  Synopsis  of  Plants  in  two  volumes.  The  titles 
of  his  principal  works  are:  Obeervation^s  MycoUh 
gicas  (17tKj);  Hynopsis  Methodica  Fungorum 
(  ISOl )  ;  h  ones  Picta  Spccirrum  Rariorum  Fun- 
</u)  uin  {ISO.3-08)  ;  Synopsis  Plantarum  (2  vols., 
1805-07)1.  The  Australian  genus  Persoonia  is 
named  in  his  honor.  It  embraces  about  60 
species,  some  of  which  are  valnable  timber  trees. 

PEBSPECTIVE  (Fr.  peritpective,  from  Lai. 
perspectus,  p.p.  of  perspicere,  to  see  through, 
from  per,  through  +  specere,  to  aee).  The  art 
of  tepreaenting  natural  objecta  upon  a  plane  snr^ 
faee  in  aueh  manner  that  the  representation  ahall 
affect  the  eye  in  the  same  way  as  the  objects 
themselves.  The  distance  wnd  position  of  objects 
alfeet  liotli  tlieir  distinctness  and  apparent  form, 
L.'i\ing  rise  to  a  sulMlivision  of  perspective  into 
Inicnr  perspective,  which  is  strictly  scientific  and 
a  branch  of  applied  geometiy,  and  which,  as  its 
name  denotes,  considers  exehwfvely  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  position  and  di-.tanre  of  the  oh- 
.Horver  iijion  the  apparent  form  and  grouping  of 
objects;  while  aerial  perspective  confines  itself  to 
their  diatinclttese,  as  modified  by  distance  and 
light,  and  belongs  to  the  non-selratifle  sphere  of 
pictorial  representation.  After  the  'scope*  (i.e. 
the  number  of  objects  to  be  introduced,  and  the 
di^lanee  at  ^vhi^h  they  are  to  be  \  iewed)  of  the 
picture  has  Iwen  determined,  and  before  the  de- 
Sign  is  commenced,  it  is  necessary  to  dra\v  upon 
perspective  plan  three  lines:  (1)  The  bate  lifte, 
or  gnmti4  tine,  which  limits  the  dcctdi  toward  the 
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operator,  ami  if!  tin-  basf  liiu-  of  lite  picture. 
(2)  The  horizontal  line,  which  represents  the 
ordinary  poisition  of  the  sensible  horizon.  The 
height  of  the  horizontal  line  im  about  one-third 
of  the  height  of  the  picture,  when  the  sketcher 
i»  placed  at  or  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  hori- 
zon; but  it  may  risf  in  a  dc-^rpc  corresponilinp  to 
his  increase  of  elevultou  till  il  renchc^i  near  to  the 
top  of  the  perspective  pUin.  The  general  rule  is 
to  have  a  high  honcootal  line  when  the  view  b 
taken,  or  suppoeed  to  be  tek»i»  foam  m  emi- 
»;  but  vMn  the  «tetioii  ie  <m  a  kvel,  either 
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ntestrntliv  the  ason  tmportant  pof nta  and  livw,  PTB  la  1<Im  prtawlpal  Tlnial  rwj. 

actual  or  a.s.suined,  the  horizontal  line  must  be 
low.  The  horizontal  line  in  nearly  all  cases  is 
supposed  to  be  level  with  the  spectator's  eye, 
(S)  The  vertical  line,  wbidi  is  drawn  from  the 

supposed  position  of  the  skptrhrr.  iHT|><  tnliciiIar 
to  tiie  (/round  and  horizontal  lims,  in  feting,'  the 
liitt<r  in  a  |>(iiiit  wliirti  is  called  the  point  of 
sight,  or  centre  of  the  picture.  The  vertical  line 
hsLA  no  representative  in  nature,  and  is  merely  a 
mechanical  adjunct  to  the  construction  of  the 
pi«ture,  all  vertical  line«t  in  nature  h4>ing  parallel 
to  il  in  the  pictur*'.  Tlic  point  of  niglit,  boini;  tin- 
point  directly  opposite  to  the  observer,  is  often 
plMed  ilk  tbft  oentm  d  ttie  pictun;  but  we  veiy 
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Tho  linen  oo  convatft  tO  the  aeddnte]  point  alttal, 

point  temwtria]. 

frequently  find  it  on  the  riiriu  or  left  side, 
though  always,  of  course,  on  tlie  liurizontal  line. 
All  lines  which  in  nature  arc  perpendicular  to 

(lie  ground  line,  or  to  a  vertieal  plane  which  is 
raised  upon  it  an  a  base,  inert  in  the  point  of 
si;;hl,  which  is  thus  tiicir  t:atti»hi»g  point  (see 
the  line  of  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  pillars  in 
Fig.  I).  The  piiiiit.i  of  dintanrr  are  two  points 
in  the  hori/niitiil  line  «ui  chVi  -^ide  nf  llic  puint 
rif  sight,  antl  in  a  'direct'  skelt  li  aie  al  a  <iisluni-e 
from  it  e<|ual  to  the  horizontal  (iistance  of  the 
sketcher's  ey«  from  the  ground  line.  The  equality 
of  distance  of  these  points  from  the  point  of  sight 
is  not,  however,  necessary,  as  it  m-cnrs  cmly  in 
those  cases  where  the  lines,  of  which  the  point* 
Of  distance  are  the  voniikittg  pointa,  are  inclined 


( in  tiature  )  at  an  aiiiilc  of  4.>"  to  the  ba»t*  line: 
but,  in  all  cases,  the  two  points  of  distance  are 
about  twice  as  far  apart  as  the  eye  is  from  the 
pictuie.  One  important  use  of  the  points  of  die* 
tnnce  is  to  define  the  distance  of  objects  in  a  row 

(  V'lg.  1 )  from  each  other.  For  this  purpose,  two 
points  of  liisfancv  arc  not  iK't-c-^a ry.  as.  when  the 
position  of  Que  pillar  is  found,  that  of  the  op- 
posite is  at  onee  obtained  by  drawing  a  1^ 
parallel  to  the  ba«e  or  ground  line. 
There  are  many  other  groups  of  parallel  lines 

in  a  pietvre  Whieb  have  difTerent  situations,  and 
therefore  ditferent  vanish- 
in":  points.  Such  lines  with 
their  vanishiiu;  points 
<ea1M,  for  disUnetioa'a 
sake,  accidental  points)  an» 
represented  in  Fig.  i.  If 
thr    accidental    point  is 
above  the  horizontal  line, 
it  ia  called  the  ocn^lol 
petal  oeruii — ^if  bei«w»  the 
oeetrfrafef  point  lerrestriaf  ,* 
and  a  little  eonsideration 
niakeit   it   evident   that   these   points  may  or 
may  not  be  situated  within  the  plane  of  the 
picture.    Such  are  the  points  and  lines  neces* 
saty  for  the  eonstruetlon  of  a  plan  in  true  per- 
s|Hctive;  and  from  the  nbnve  explanation,  we 
Miay  (liiluee  the  two  ^-enerai   principles:  (1> 
T}i:it  ail   |tarallcl   strai^lit   lines   in   nature  are 
no  longer  parallel  when  projected  on  the  perspec- 
tive plane,  but  meet  in  a  point  which  is  called  the 
vanishing  pointy  and  ia  some  one  of  the  three 
above  described,  unless  these  lines  happen  to  be 
i\Uci  parallel  to  the  groinid  line  or  the  %-ertical 
line,  in  which  case  they  reuiaiu  {>arallel  when 
tranifenvd  tO  the  picture;  and  (  -i  th.-tt  since 
the   bodies   drawn  below 
the  horizontal  line  are  seen 
as  if  from  above,  those 
above  as   if  from  below, 
and  those  to  tlie  ri;;)it  inul 
left  of  the  point  of  si^ht 
as  if  observed  from  the  left 
and  right,  it  follows  that 
■traigbt  lines  which  in  the 
picture  are  above  tht-  hori- 
zontal   line    lo«er  them 
Selves,    and    those  hdo'.r 
raise    themselves    to  it; 
tboee  to  the  left,  following 
the  same  law,  direct  them- 
selves to  the  right,  and 
vice  versa. 

Besides  the  more  usual 
angular  perspective  there  is  the  bird'a-cyc  pcr- 
spec(*t>e,  when  the  eye  is  taken  up  to  an  imag- 
inary bigh  level;  the  tmrviiittear  or  panonunie 
perspective,  in  which  the  surface  of  projection 
is  a  concave  cylinder;  and  the  oblique  perspet'tive, 
with  its  triple  horizons  and  vanishing  points. 

Aerial  pertpeetive  consists  in  a  modulation  of 
the  brii^tness  and  colors  of  objects  in  nceordanee 
w  Wh  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  depth  of 
liie  body  in  llie  perspective  plane  (i.e.  distance 
in  nature  from  (lie  ^'mund  line),  and  otlu  r  acci- 
dents of  place  and  tiuM'.  .\s  the  distance  of  ob- 
jects increases,  their  illuminated  parts  are  made 
less  brilliant,  ami  their  shaded  parts  more  feeble. 
The  bluish  tint  imparted  by  a  large  mass  of  tint 
atmosphere  to  the  bodies  seen  through  it  is  f  i»- 
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uentTy  imitated  by  the  mixing  of  a  slight  tint 
f  bhu-  with  the  colors  to  be  applied;  a  yellow 
bje«-t  thus  assurncs  a  },Trfiii-h  tint:  a  red  our  a 
iolct  tint,  etc.  iiie  air,  when  charged  with 
apor,  is  represented  by  a  diminution  of  the 
•rightmeae  of  colon)  and  fay  tlie  gnykb  tint  im- 
•arted  to  them. 

Archilt  rttitii!  fi>  rsi»  t  firr  i«  simply  the  appli- 
ulion  of  linmr  |>er.NjH't  tive  to  arehitecliual  draw- 
ng.  The  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  by  whii  h 
■uildingH  are  represented  in  the  working  draw- 
ngs  are  orthographie  projections,  which  give  the 
orreot  geometric  and  dimensional  relations  of 
he  various  part^  of  the  building  shown,  but  pre- 
>  iit  in  iUch  ca-*e  only  t^x  dinii'n->ion>-,  ami  iln  not 
xiiibit  tiie  natural  aapect  of  the  structure  as  it 
P pears  to  the  eye  frmn  any  given  point  of  view, 
rbis  deficioupy  is  sapplied  by  tbe  perspeetives, 
vhich  allow  its  appearance  as  seen  from  one  or 
nother  point  of  view,  all  tliree  dimeJi-ions  being 
♦•presented,  hut  with  the  fure>4liiii  t«  iiin;,'s  and  nn- 
ular  divtorticms  nf  its  actual  appeaianee  from 
he  ^iven  point.  It  is  customary  to  make  pcr- 
peetives  not  merely  of  the  exterior  of  a  projected 
•r  exeeuteil  building,  but  also  of  the  more  import 
ant  interior  portions.   See  Drawinu. 

II18TOBT.  Knowh  d;,'!'  (if  perspective  ill  all  its 
iranehea  is  comparatively  modem. 

Oriental  art  knew  nothing  of  any  branch.  A 
rlance  at  Egj'ptian  and  Assyrian  reliefs  shows 
hat  the  most  elementary  princi])Ies  were  ignored, 
^uilding-^  and  tn-ii  wt  re  laid  flat  on  the  ground 
ir  stood  up  in  front  view ;  the  figures  were  placed 
in*  em  lop  of  tbe  otiier  instaal  of  on  dineient 
ilanea. 

Ctreek  art  first  stttdied  and  solved  some  of  the 
iiN^ti  ri<'>  (»f  linear  pvi^pcrt i\ c  hut  it  i-  doubtful 
hat  the  t>reeks  ever  got  beyond  the  arcliiteetural 
orm  into  tbe  plastic  and  pictorial  forms.  This 
itep  was  reserved  for  the  more  realistic  art  of  the 
Uocandrian  and  e8]>ecially  the  Roman  age.  The 
rcscrtos  at  Pompeii  often  exhibit  an  elaborate 
ittetiipt  tu  draw  buildings  in  perspective  with 
ratying  degrees  of  unsuccess. 

Renaissance  art,  however,  attackeil  almost  im- 
nediately  the  question  of  linear  perspective  in  all 
ts  branches.  Such  men  as  the  PoUainolo  and 
indrea  <lel  Castagno,  ^lelozzo  and  Mantegna 
evelled  in  their  ahilit.v  to  overcome  its  diffi- 
'ulties.  After  playing  with  architectural  de- 
.ign,  with  both  normal  and  abnormal  ba.se  lines, 
hey  played  with  tlie  foreshortening  of  figures. 
?TOm  painting  the  use  of  linear  perspective  crept 
nto  sculpture,  r-pecially  through  Donatello. 
>uring  the  fiftwulh  (.tutury  a.-riiil  perspec- 
ive  appeared  in  the  lanilscafie  I >nrk grounds  of  the 
sarly  Flemish  painter-.  !ii  >  the  Van  Eycks, 
Those  use  of  oil  .  olor-  ^  the  necessarj'  ele- 
nent  of  depth,  diffused  iuiainosity,  and  soft- 
iws.  The  highest  development  of  atrial  perspec- 
ivr,  hnuc\ef.  \\a-  aiTotuplishoil  mainly  h_v  tlie 
..  nefiaas  of  tlie  sixteentii  century,  like  Paolo 
.  eioiKse,  and  by  Corrcggio. 

BiiiLlOGBAPHT.  Early  treatises  are  Houdin, 
pvrapccttve  (Paris.  1642)  ;  Alberti,  f>eu« 
irrea  aur  la  iHTsprclivt-  ( Xurc  inju  r;.'.  IHTl). 
The  subject  is  very  fully  treated  in  Ware, 
l/odyrm  Perapcrlivf  (lio-^ton  1HS,"»).  Consult 
ilso:  Chxjuet,  \ot4vruu  tratlt^  ^Ithncntain;  de 
wrtfectivc  (Paris.  182.3)  ;  Herdman,  Curvilinear 
Perspective  in  Nature  (London,  n.  d.);  Seeber- 
;cr,  rrincipim  der  P^npehtive  (7tb  ed.,  Munich, 


1900)  ;  nuoa.  La  pcrHpectirc  (Piiri?^.  1000)  ; 
La  Gournerie,  Traits  de  perspective  lini'iiiir  (ib., 
ISilHi;  Pratt.  r.v;;tc/ny,  inclnding  the  Pro- 
ject ion  of  Slwdoica  and  Reflection*  (London, 
1001 ) ;  Conz,  Lchrbu^  der  Pertpektive  (2d  cd., 
Stuttgart.  1002). 

PEBSFECTTVE.  In  mathematics,  a  term 
applied  to  figures,  one  of  which  is  formed  from 
ouotlier  by  a  single  central  projeetion.  Thus,  if 
from  a  point  8,  exterior  to  two  ptanes  T  and 

P',  a  pencil  of  rays  pass  thronph  the  vrrtiec»<  of 
a  triangle  ABC  situated  in  plane  V,  tliewe  rays 
iiH-et  ]"  in  the  vertices  of  a  triangle  A'B  t" 
in  jKrapective  with  the  triangle  AHC.  In  fji-n- 
eral,  P  cuts  P',  and  the  line  of  internet  t  ion  is 
called  the  axia  of  perspective,  the  point  8  being 
called  the  mifre  of  perspective.  If  the  planes 
P  and  P*  be  brought  into  eoiiuidenee.  the  tri- 
angles, or  other  Ugures  similarly  related,  are 
still  said  to  be  in  perspective.  In  two  per3i>ec- 
tive  figures,  a  point  or  line  of  one  corresponds 
to  a  unique  point  or  line  of  tbe  other,  henee  a 
curve  and  its  projection  arc  of  tlie  same  order 
and  the  same  class  (see  Curve),  e.g.  a  conic  sec- 
tion is  alwiiVH  ]irojective,  or  in  |H'r-ij>eetive  with 
a  conic  section,  although  the  s|>eeie.->  may  not  l>e 
the  same.  Many  properties  of  perspective  fij^nr.-s 
are  dononstrated  by  means  of  the  fundamental 
proposition:  The  an  harmonic  ratio  (q.v.)  of  per* 

.  tivi'  r:t:Tj'-^  i-  I'on-tant.    See  PBOJECTION. 

P£B8P£CTIV£  HBJlWUSQ.  See  Dsaw- 
no. 

FSB  STIRPES  (Lat.,  according  to  stocks). 
A  term  used  in  designating  that  succession  to  the 
property  of  a  deceased  person  fcy  whleb  the  de- 
scendants take  *by  the  stock  or  root  of  their 
race';  that  is,  by  virtue  of  representing  an  an- 
cestor who  would  liavr  heen  entitled  to  tiike  if 
alive.  The  t<  rm  is  used  in  opposition  to  the 
phrase  pi  r  capita.  By  the  general  rule,  where  tbe 
descendants  of  the  same  deceased  ancestor  are  of 
unequal  degrees  of  relationship,  they  take  per 
stirp's,  instead  of  /x'r  itipltn.  For  example,  if  A 
dies,  leaving'  three  living;  chililren,  H,  C,  and  D, 
and  thrt'C  •;iandel]ildreii,  tlic-  ehildren  of  his  de- 
ceased child  E,  tlu?.e  descendants  will  take  p-r 
atirpea,  that  is,  the  estate  will  i>e  divided  iatu 
four  parts,  each  of  the  living  children,  C«  and 
D,  taking  one  part,  and  the  three  granddiildren 
takin;;  the  fourtii  jtart.  which  their  ancestor,  E, 
would  have  takea  if  alive.  If  there  is  real  estate, 
the  three  grandchildren  will  be<  omo  tenant.■^  in 
common  of  the  whole,  vnth  the  three  living  chil- 
dren, and  will  be  entitled  to  one  undivided  fourth 
part  thereof.  In  some  States  the  above  rule  is 
not  folluwed,  and  the  statutes  of  each  State 
should  be  eonsnIte<l.  Sei'  DescKRT;  DZSTUBU- 
Tiox ;  Peb  Capita  ;  Si-cck«»iojc. 

PERTH,  pfrth.  The  capital  of  West  Aus- 
tralia, sitinited  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Swan 
River,  10  miles  northeiust  of  Frecmantle,  on  the 
EMtem  Railway,  in  the  Tieinity  of  the  Victoria 
raoge  «f  mountains,  and  snmunded  by  pie- 
tureqae  scenery  (Map:  Australia.  B  6).  It  is 
the  see  of  Anglican  and  Roman  r'atholic  bishops. 
The  most  iiotnbU'  of  the  jiuMic  !inildin?rs  are  the 
Covernnient  an<l  Parliament  hniiv,-^.  \{  reeeivid 
a  marked  influx  ot  population  during  the  last 
tlocade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  district.  Population,  in 
1890,  9617;  estimated,  in  1805,  19,600. 
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PEBTH.  The  capital  of  PerUuhire,  Sooi- 
land,  a  city,  royal  and  Fkrltemottaiy  burgh, 

on  the  Tay,  45  miles  northwesit  of  Edinburgh 
(Map:  Scotland,  E  3).  The  charming  scenery  of 
the  immediate  vicinity,  the  Tay,  sweeping  south- 
ward along  its  eastern  aide,  and  thr  superb  back- 
ground of  the  Grampiaiu,  on  tho  north,  render 
the  site  of  the  'Fair  City'  exceedingly  beantiful; 
while  the  iiijportant  rOle  it  has  played  in  the  hi»* 
tory  of  the  country  claims  for  it  a  high  rank 
among  the  cities  of  Scotland.     The  river  is 
sjia  lined  by  two  handsome  bridges,  and  there  are 
two  beautiful  public  parka,  called  the  North  and 
Sooth  Inehea.   Among  the  moot  interesting  pub- 
lic buildings  arc  the  Church  of  Saint  John 
(^vllen^•e  Saint  .lolinhtown,  or  Saint  John's  Town, 
the  old  nnnie  nf  the  city)  ;  the  Episcopal  Cathe- 
dral of  Saint  Ninian's;  the  county  building; 
the   town-house,    part    of    ^vhieh    is    as  old 
as   1210;    King  James   VL'a  Hospital;  tho 
infirmary;  and  the  city  prison.    At  the  head 
of    the    South    Inch    stands    the  prnitfntiary, 
or  general  prision,  where  all  criminals  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  long  periods  arc  contined. 
The  town  also  oontaina  a  statue  of  Albert,  Prince 
Consort,  a  pttblie  libraiy,  the  museum  of  the  An- 
tiquarian Society,  public  seminaries,  and  other 
educational  institutions.   It  has  ink,  glass,  cot- 
ton, and  dye  works,  iron  foundries,  lireweries, 
linen   and   wincey  manufactures,  shipbuilding 
yards,  distilleries,  and  extensive  bleaching  fields. 
The  salmon  fishery  on  the  Tay  is  veiy  valuable. 
Tho  total  quayage  of  Perth  harbor  is  1225  feet, 
and  vessels  of  200  tons  ran  draw  alongside.  Perth 
has  a  charter  as  a  rovul  burgh  from  King  Wil- 
liam the  Lion  ( 1165-12 I  I ) .   Perth  was  the  soono 
of  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  by  his 
brother  Edward  III.  in  1336;  of  a  combat  be- 
tween two  Highland  clans  (1306),  described  in 
Scott's  Pair  Maid  of  Feriht  of  the  assassination 
of  James  I.  in  14^57,  notwithstanding^  the  heroic 
action  of  Cathaiine  Doughus,  who  liied  to  pre- 
vent the  entry  of  the  murderers  by  making  her 
arm  do  duty  for  the  missing  bar  on  the  door; 
and  of  Knox's  Reformation  sermon.  Population, 
in  1891,  30.000;  in  1901,  32,872.   Consult  F«a- 
cock,  Perth:  It$  AnnoZa  wtd  Arehiven  (London, 
1849). 

PERTH,  FrvE  AimrLM  OF.  Certain  arti  ' 
agreed  upon  in  a  nnH-ting  of  the  Ocneral  AssemUly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  convened  at  Perth,  by 
command  of  King  .Janicji  VI.  (James  T.  of  Eng- 
land) on  August  25,  1618.  They  enjoined  kneel- 
ing at  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  observance  of 
Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  and  Pentecost ; 
confirmntion;  and  sanctioned  the  private  ad- 
ministration of  bajdi'-m  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
They  were  highly  obnoxious  to  the  Scutch  Prcs* 
bvtfrinns,  not  only  beenuse  of  their  character, 
bid  b<  cause  tiiey  were  ado]>ted  without  discus- 
sion in  mere  oomplianee  with  the  will  of  the 
King.  The  Oenerat  Assembly  at  Glmgoir  in  1638 
declared  that  nf  Perth  to  have  boon  'unfair,  un- 
lawful, and  null,'  and  condemned  the  five  articles. 

PEBTH,  Gtoboe  Dnirmioifo.  Earl  of  (1807- 

10021.  A  British  nobleman.  Tie  was  born  in 
lx»nd<in  during  the  reign  of  iJcorge  HI.  and  con- 
seijucntly  saw  five  nionarchs  ocoupy  the  throne 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  For  a  short  time  he 
served  as  an  irflleer  in  the  OSd  Sutherland  High* 
landers,  and,  from  185.1  till  IRijO,  was  a  major 
in  the  Victoria  Middlesex  Rifles  (Volunteer). 


Btcame  of  lus  ancestors  he  was  cltief  of  the  Clan 
Drmnmond,  14th  Earl  of  Perth,  6th  Earl  of  Md' 
fort.  Viscount  Mclfort  and  Forth,  Baron  DnUh 
mund  of  Cargill,  Baron  Drummond  of  Stobhall 
and  Montifex.  liaron  I'ru:!  iiiond  of  Richertown. 
Castlemaine,  and  Galstown,  hereditary  Thane  of 
Lennox,  hereditary  Steward  of  Monteith  and 
etratheani.  Due  de  Melfort,  Comte  de  Lusaan. 
and  Barott  de  Valrose.  When  he  died  these  titica 
were  separated,  as  he  left  no  direct  male  heir. 

piatTH  AMBOT.  &m-boi' or  imOwi.  A  city 
and  port  of  entry  in  wddlcaex  County.     J.,  15 

miles  south  of  Newark;  on  Raritan  Bay.  at  the 
mouth  of  the  liaritan  Kiver,  and  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Staten  Island  Ra{)iU  Transit  rail- 
roada  (Maps  New  Jersey,  1)  2).  It  has  a  fine 
harbor,  with  transportation  facilities  by  water, 
and  controls  important  shipping  interests,  par- 
ticularly in  coal.  The  manufactures,  which  are 
extensive,  include  terra  colta,  brioks,  chemicals, 
oil,  cork,  copper,  iron,  steel,  and  lumber,  the 
first  two  named  being  developed  from  the  valu- 
able deposits  of  lire  clay  found  in  the  vicinity. 
There  are  alsn  large  smelting  and  refining 
plants  and  inii>oriant  shipbuilding  interests.  The 
citv  hall  park  and  the  bridge  of  the  New  Jersey 
Central  Railroad  arc  amoofi  the  features  of  Perlh 
Amboy.  The  governaWttt  w  administered,  under 
a  charter  oi  1871,  by  »  mayor,  elected  every  two 
years,  and  a  oouncH  whieh  has  powers  of  eleetioo 
and  confirmation  in  important  administrative  of- 
flt  e8.  The  water-works  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  municipality.  POpiulatloD,  In  1890,  WIS; 
in  \mO,  17,699. 

Perth  Amboy  was  settled  in  1683,  and  was  e>i> 
peeted  soon  to  outstrip  ita  neighbora  and  beeome 
'the  London  of  America.*  It  was  named  Perth, 
after  Jann^,  Earl  of  Perth,  but  'Amboy,'  the 
original  Indian  name  for  the  place,  wa*  soon 
added.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  province  from 
1684  almost  continuously  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Resolution.  William  Franklin,  the  last  royal 
Governor,  was  captured  here  in  1776.  PMtii 
Amboy  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1784.  Coo* 
suit  Whitehead,  Cnntrihutin,,/)  to  the  Early  Bit- 
fori/  of  I't-rth  Ainboi/  (New  York,  1856). 

PEBTHES,  pftr'tAs.  Fbiedrich  Chbistom 
17  72-1843).  A  (Jernian  publisher  and  f»atriot. 
lie  was  born  at  Rudolstadt,  In  his  fifteenth  year 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  Ldpaig  bookseller,  witti 
whom  he  remained  aix  years,  in  1793  he  was  eni> 
ployed  by  HofTman,  the  Hamburg  booksdler,  and 
in  ITHfi  started  business  on  his  own  aceount,  and 
developed  nn  important  j)ublishing  business.  The 
iron  rule  of  the  French  in  Northern  tJerniany. 
and  the  prohibition  of  intercourse  with  England, 
nearly  ruined  trade,  yet  Perthes  found  ways  and 
means  to  extend  his  business.  He  endeuTOied  to 
enlist  the  intellect  of  Germany  on  the  side  of 
patriotism,  and  in  1810  started  the  Ynfi'/rirf 
iluaeum.  Its  8ucee«s  waa  far  beyond  I'ertht-^s 
expectations,  and  encouraged  him  to  continue  hi* 
.patriotic  activity,  till  Hambu»  was  formally  in- 
corporated with  the  French  Empire.  He  subse- 
quently took  n  prominent  part  in  llie  movement 
that  forced  the  French  garrison  to  evacuate  Ham- 
burg, March  12.  ISl.T;  and  on  its  re<«  <  uiuiti  ni 
by  the  French,  he  was  one  of  the  ten  eitixens 
who  were  specially  excepted  from  pardon.  In 
1822  Perthes  removed  to  Gotha,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  publication  of  hlitorieal  and  theo* 
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npicftT  ivnrlcB.  He  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
•  rguiuzaiKJii  of  the  Geriimn  book  trade  and  in 
he  foundation  of  a  museum  connected  there- 
vith.  Uis  correspondence  with  literary,  political, 
ind  theologi<tel  notables  ia  extremely  iBtereatiag, 
Lnd  throws  light  upon  the  inner  life  of  Germany 
■arly  in  the  nineteenth  centuty.  Consult  the 
'ioKraphy  (12th  ed.,  I863)»  by  U*  MOOnd  M», 
Siemens  Theodor  Pertbci. 

VBBIIB3TM.  A  red  fleahMwIored  feldipar, 
onsisting  of  Interlaminated  orthoclasf  and  al- 
itc,  that  is  found  in  Perth.  Caniuln.  It  often  af- 
ord!4  bright  aventurine  retlectinns,  and  BOB—- 
[uently  is  in  some  demand  as  a  gem. 

PESTH'SHIBE.    An  east  midland  county 

'f  Scotland,  bounded  north  by  Invonir^,  md 
Aberdeen,  ennt  by  Forfar,  Fife,  and  Kinross, 
outh  by  Sterling  and  Chu-kmannan,  and  west  by 
irgrll  and  Dumbarton  (Map:  Scotland,  J)  3). 
krea,  2028  amiare  milea.  It  is  divided  Into  hlgli- 
and  and  lowland  diatricts,  the  former  occupying 
he  lurgpr  surfuee.  The  Grampian  Mountains 
lere  reach  altitudes  of  8843  and  4000  feet  re- 
pectivcly  in  Ben  More  and  Ben  Lawers.  The 
ftkes  are  numerous  and  inriude  Locks  Tay, 
Sricht,  Kairinc,  and  Achrajr.  The  principal  river 
9  the  Tav.  The  eltmate  le  eomparatively  mild 
ind  healthful.  Old  red  sandstone,  granite,  and 
late  abound;  in  the  lowland  districts  the  mil 
H  conifK>H<'d  mostly  of  a  rieli  loam,  in  whieh 
trope  of  all  kinds  are  brought  to  j>erfertion;  only 
iboat  one-fifth  of  the  total   area,  liowe\rer,  W 

uder  eultivation.  The  highland  districts  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  sheep  pasturage  and  extenmve 

leer  forests.  Stoek  raising  is  larp  ly  curried  on. 
Che  chief  industries  are  the  maitufucture  of 
extiles,  bleaching,  and  dyeing.  Capital,  Perth. 
Population  of  county,  in  1881,  122,185;  in  1901, 
28,260.  Onisnit  Drummond,  PerthaiMn  <«  Bp- 
tnnr  Doj/^  (London,  1879). 

PEBTTNAX,  PuBLios  Helvic  s.  Emperor  of 
ilome.  He  was  born,  acoordiag  tu  Dio  Cassiu^. 
it  Alba-Pompeia,  a  Roman  ooknur  of  Liguria, 
v.D.  126.  He  received  a  good  edueatton,  and, 
•ntering  the  military  service,  rose  throu;7h  the 
'arious  grades  till  he  obtained  the  command  of 
he  First  Legion,  at  the  head  of  which  he  signal- 
led himself  in  Rluetia  and  Noricum  against  the 
lative  tribes.  In  179.  or,  aeeording  to  other  au- 
horitie«,  in  172,  he  was  chosen  consul,  aided  in 
•epressinp  the  revolt  of  Avitus  in  Syria,  and  was 
iovernor  successively  of  the  provinces  of  Mcpsia, 
3acia,  and  Syria.  He  was  sent  by  the  Emperor 
Tomnodus  to  take  the  command  of  the  turbulent 
Sgions  in  Britain,  and  these  tiDopei,  against  his 
irilL  proclaimed  him  Emperor;  on  -whteh  he  so- 
icitcd  n  recall,  and  was  appointed  proconsul  of 
\frica,  prefect  of  Rome,  and  roiijiul  (a  second 
;ime)  in  102.  On  the  death  of  rommodus,  his 
issas^inn  almost  forced  Pcrtinax  to  accept  the 
jurple,  which  with  great  hesitation  he  did  (  Janu- 
iiy  1, 193),  hot  in  spite  of  his  promise  of  a  large 
lonstion,  he  was  unsUe  to  gain  over  the  Pne- 
orian  Ouard.  His  accession  wa=i.  however,  hailed 
rtith  (ielifjht  by  the  Senate  and  jteo[>le,  who  were 
rejoiced  to  have,  as  ruler,  an  al>h'  raptain,  in- 
stead of  a  ferocious  debauchee;  and  Pertin.ix.  en- 
»uraged  by  this  favorable  reception,  announced 
nis  intention  of  carrying  out  an  extensive  scries 
jf  reforms,  having  reference  chiefly  to  the  army, 
in  which  be  hoj^ed  to  re^tablish  the  ancient 
Roman  discipline.    Unfortunately,  be  was  at> 


tacked  by  a  band  of  the  rebellious  praetorians, 
about  three  months  after  liin  acce.ssion,  and,  dis- 
daining to  flee,  was  slain  (March  28,  193).  His 
head  was  carried  atiout  the  streets  ol  Borne  in 
triumph. 

PEBTUSBATZOITB  (Lat.  perlurbatio,  eon- 
fttsion,  from  p«rturbttr«f  to  eoolus^  from  per, 
through  +  turbmvt  to  disturb,  from  twrfto, 

thron<;.  tumult).  In  Mtronomy,  a  term  used  to 
describe  dii^turbances  !n  the  orbital  motion  of 
tlie  planets  or  other  celestial  bodies.  The  sim- 
plest kind  of  motion  imaginable  under  the  law  of 
gravitation  would  be  that  of  a  small  material 
particle  revolving  about  a  larger  central  attraet- 
ing  body.  If  this  particle  is  so  small  that  its 
mass  may  ho  ne^rlwted  altupether,  as  Winp  in- 
appreciable in  comparison  with  that  of  tlie  cen- 
tral body,  then  the  particle  will  describe  an 
elliptic  orbit  having  the  larger  body  in  one  of  its 
loeL  If,  however,  both  bodies  have  masses  so 
larpp  that  neither  is  ne^rlipihle,  then  each  body 
will  describe  an  elliptic  orbit  having  the  couinion 
centre  of  f^ravity  of  the  two  Inidies  in  the  com- 
mon focus,  and  its  distance  from  either-  body 
will  be  inversely  proportional  to  that  body's  mass. 
Thus  the  larger  hoajr  will  describe  proportional- 
ly the  smaller  orbit.  The  problem  of  determin- 
ing mathematically  all  the  circumstances  of  mo- 
tion in  sueh  a  system  is  called  the  'problem  of 
two  iKxlies,'  anil  its  comidete  solution  is  possible. 
When  the  number  of  bodies  in  a  system  is  in* 
creased  to  three,  we  have  the  famous  'problem  of 
three  bodies,'  whose  complete  mathematical  so- 
lution has  never  been  made.  It  is  not  even  certain 
whether  our  inability  to  solve  this  problem  '  in 
pletely  is  due  to  the  lack  of  sufRcient  power  in 
the  known  methods  of  mathematical  analysis,  or 
to  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  actually  in- 
soluble. Fortunately,  astronomers  have  been  able' 

to  obtain  nri  .i jiproximnte  solution  of  the  problem 
US  it  actually  exists  in  the  solar  sytitcm,  and 
this  approximate  solution  is  sufficiently  exact  for 
all  practical  purposes  of  predicting  planetary 
phenomota.  This  solution  is  nuiJe  by  taking 
advantage  ol  the  teot  that  all  the  planets  in  the 
solar  system  are  veiy  small  In  eomparison  with 
tlie  central  body,  the  sun.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  make  such  planet  describe  an  orbit  very  near- 
ly the  same  as  tin?  ellijitic  curve  in  which  it 
would  move  if  that  planet  and  the  sun  were  the 
only  bodies  in  the  system.  .Ooosequently,  astnmo* 
mers  can  predict  planetory  phenomena  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  orbit  is  a  true  etlipfle,  and 
then  calculate  the  small  disturbances  or  perturba- 
tions produced  by  the  gravitational  attraction  of 
the  other  planets  in  the  system.  Urn  continuing 
action  of  peffturiwtive  attraction  nay  in  time 
produce  certain  changes  in  the  sine,  shape,  and 
position  of  an  orbit.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
in  the  ciktm  of  a  ^uven  planet  perturbntive  action 
should  suddi-nly  cease.  Then  the  planet  would 
go  on  from  that  moment  in  a  true  elliptic  orbit 
which  would  never  undergo  further  change.  But 
the  ellipse  would  not  be  the  same  ellipse  if  the 
perturbative  action  were  to  stop  today  as  it 
would  liave  been  if  that  cessation  of  iiftion  had 
occurred  ten  t!iou»and  years  ago.  For  in  that 
long  interval  the  size,  shape  and  position  of  the 
orbit  would  have  been  changed  appreciably.  It 
follows  from  these  considerations  that  we  may 
consider  pert\irbntive  action,  if  we  choose,  from 
the  following  point  of  view.    We  may  regard 
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each  planet  aa  traveUng  lor  the  momeat  in  a 
certain  elliptic  ofbit,  mod  coiwlder  th«  p«rtar- 

Imtinns  iiH  disturbing  tho  orMt  in^tt-ad  of  tho 
planet  itm^lf.  Having  then  dt>dtic«(l  fruni  ol>s</r- 
T&tion  the  elements  (q.v.)  of  the  orljit  nt  a 
given  epoch,  we  can  calculate  the  changes  of  the 
orbit  in  anotlier  epoch,  and  thus  predict  the  ae- 
tual  motion  of  the  planet  for  any  future  Unc 

The  principal  planetary  {Kfrturhationn  are  of 
several  kinds:  s^oiiu'  i;hiiii;xi'  a  planr-t's  pfjsitioii 
on  the  sky  alternately  forward  and  backward 
every  few  yenn  {pertoMe  ferturhationg)  ;  others 
require  a  lunger  cycle  to  act  forward  and  back* 
ward  [long  mnjuulUiet) ;  and  laatlj  there  are 
tJio  sirular  inequalitka,  whose  effects  are  ao 
hIow  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  are  in- 
cluded in  their  cyclic  action.  The  plant  t.iry  ftf* 
riodic  perturbations  may  displace  the  planet-* 
aa  aeen  from  the  sun  by  15"  in  the  case  of  Mer 
cury,  30"  for  Venua,  00*  for  the  earth,  and  120' 
for 'Mars.  The  moiit  important  *lon|f  inequality' 
in  thatexi»tin<;I>c(\v('fn  .IiipitiT  and  Saturn.  Tt  iiray 
displace  the  former  planet  28'  and  the  lattor  n* 
much  as  48'.  The  long-period  secular  iii<M|iiali- 
tiea  do  not  alter  either  the  wean  distances  of  the 
ptaneta  from  the  aim  or  their  periods  of  revolu 
lion.  But  the  nodes  (q.v.)  and  perihelia  (q.v.) 
of  tlif  orbits  move  continuously.  The  perihelia 
of  all  the  planets  .•x(<yit  Wims  arc  ;rra<lually 
increasing  their  celestial  Imi^iitiuU'^,  aud  all  the 
noiles  are  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  on  the 
ecliptic.  At  the  aawe  time,  the  inclinations  of 
the  planetary  orbit*  to  the  ecliptic  plane  are  os- 
cillating thrfui^'li  narrow  1iniit<«  in  very  long  pe- 
ricxls  of  time  ami  tlir  «•(  i  i  iitricities  are  similar- 
ly alTwled.  I'.ut.  on  tlic  whole,  the  niathmiat  iral 
rcaearehes  so  far  made  indicate  that  the  con- 
tinued effect  of  gravitational  perturbative  action 
.will  not  end  io  the  disruption  of  our  solar  as- 
tern. But  its  permanent  e^iatmoe  mi^t  be 
jfopanlpd  by  odicr  than  ^'ravitalinnal  forces, 
or  by  forces  operating  from  out?iidf  the>  8yst<«m. 
In  the  case  of  the  moon,  perturbatiiuH  nro  more 
complex  and  larger  than  they  are  in  the  plane- 
tary orbita.  The  moon  is  so  near  us  that  the 
slightest  error  in  her  predicted  position  ia  ob- 
served with  ease  and  certainty;  and  therefore 
lu  r  iimtion  offers  a  much  >rv.  rer1est  to  mnthe- 
matical  calculations  than  do  the  planetary  phe- 
nomena.  (See  Moon.)   Oonault  Ti»*ermid^»  Mi- 

CT"t'/"/''  Ci'trsle. 

PEB.TUSSIS.    See  Wiioori.NO  Coi  GlI. 

PEBTY,  pftr't<^.  Joseph  Anton  Maximiuax 
(1804-84).  A  German  aoGlogist  and  pbilaaoph- 
ieal  wrtti'r;  bom  at  Ohrlmu.  in  Middle  Franconia. 
lie  stiidii-<l  rm  dirinf  ami  natural  history  at  I-and- 
fshut  and  .Mutiich  ;  iu  IH'Xi  hccanu'  a  professor  in 
the  Tnivrri^ity  of  Horn;  and  subsequently  was 
made  rector.'  His  principal  works  arc:  All^ 
fiemeine  Jkttturgeatkiekte  ch  philoaophische  imtf 
Hwnanitdtuvrwutentehaft  <  1837-44) ;  Die  my»- 
ft>chri»  Enwhtinvni^fn  in  der  menaetiKehen 
Xatur  (2d  c<l.  1872)  ;  Crbrr  dns  S'rrlenlebcn  der 
Ticre  (2d  ed.  IST.'i)  ;  Hlickc  in  dnn  verborfjcne 
Lcben  de»  J/t»)S<7(«'M</n«^vi  (ISfiT);  and  Erin- 
nerunffen  aua  dan  Lebm  einat  Natur-  und  Heelen- 
for»chfr$  it*  19.  Jahrhtmderta  ( 1870) . 

PERTZ,  p«'rts.  (iKow.  IIkinrh  n  i  IT'L".  l=;7tVi. 
A  German  historian.  He  wa^*  hnm  at  Hanover, 
atttdied  at  Gitttinuen.  and  «(  tur  iity  four  pub- 
lishwl  nn  authoritntivo  <li  whickte  dir  Jfmitriii- 
5M5c/icn  Bausmcicr  tl8U»).    Four  yeara  after- 


wards Peits  was  appointed  aecretniy  of  tha 
royal  arehivea  of  Hanover  and  b^an  hie  impor- 
tant research  in  mediteval  German  hi-tnn.  a% 
editor  of  the  Monumcnta  Geni'im'T  11  i-t'inci. 
The  materials  for  the  Carol ini.'laii  jwri'-J  w.re 
edited  personally  by  Pertx,  and  an  account  of  hi* 
travels  and  preliminary  research  was  publiidied 
in  the  Archiv  der  Gtmllachaft  far  4U*r* 
icutsche  Oeachichttikunde  <HI24  et  seq.).  He  re- 
bigncd  his  post  a^^  oilitor  in  1874.  r«-r1/  har!  Ix 
euuic  lihrariau  and  keeper  of  tiie  iiMiii^vtrutu 
arthis  Hi  1^_:7,  librarian  in  llerlin  in  IHA'Z,  and 
had  written  biographies  of  Stein  (i849-A4),  and 
of  Count  Ton  Oneiaenau  (1664-09).  With  Grole> 
fend  he  edited  Leibnitz's  works  (1843-47). 

PS&U'  (corrupted  fnnn  Biru,  name  of  a  chief 
of  the  early  aixieentb  century,  wlw  ruled  n  amall 

territory  of  South  America  ncnr  the  I«thmus  of 
Durien).  One  of  tlie  four  ■inintrit-s  of  South 
America  horderin;,'  on  the  I'acitic  <'rean.  It  i- 
Imunded  on  t)ie  ni>rth  by  Kvuador,  on  the 
east  by  ]?ra/,il  and  Bolivia,  on  the  south  by 
Bolivi*  and  (Jbile,  and  on  the  weat  by  the  Padfle 
Ocean.  Tts  frontiers  on  the  north,  east,  and  aouth 
cannot  U'  exactly  defined  throughout  their  who!, 
extent,  OH  account  of  boundary  disputes  wjih 
Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  still  pending  (  l*.)03). 
The  coast  line,  however,  ia  not  affected  by  the«« 
disputes  except  for  a  cmnparatively  short  dis- 
tance in  the  extreme  south.  In  1880  Fmi 
claimed  an  area  of  504,000  square  milM.  but  its 
claims,  aeeorditim'  to  the  Lima  Geographii  al  So- 
ciety, now  embrace  nearly  "00.000  square  mil(>«<. 
According  to  the  last  c^us  taken  (1876)  the 
area  was  403,747  square  milea.  Probably  •  near 
approxiimitlcNi  to  tha  area  ia  4MfiM  aquare  miles 
actually  xinder  the  present  control  of  Peru.  The 
length  of  the  coast  line  conceded  to  belong  to 
I'eru  ia  about  1100  aulas,  not  nekoaing  ainnoai- 

ties. 

ToPooaATHT.   Eitrndiug  north   and  aooth 

througli  Peru  are  three  weil-marlced  topograpbie 

divisions:  the  Coast  Desert,  the  region  of  the 
Andes,  and  the  Montana  or  trojiical  fure-ted 
plain  east  of  the  Cordilkrus,  and  included  iu  the 
trnfin  of  the  Amazon.  The  Zona  area  or  drj'  Eone 
extends  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  3°  S.  lati- 
tude (Southern  EewMlor)  through  Peru  to  S2* 
S.  latitude  in  Northern  Chile.  Most  of  this 
8und>  desert  is  only  20  miles  in  width,  but  in 
the  north  it  is  12(1  mile-,  wide.  Itgradualiy  ri-« 
from  the  Pacific  to  nearly  1000  feet,  where  it 
merges  with  the  foothills  of  the  Andes.  It  is 
nearly  aa  destitute  of  vegetation  aa  the  African 
Sahara,  except  that  it  ia  crossed  at  intervals  by 
river.",  srnip  of  them  rising  amonj.'  the  -now  tops 
of  the  Central  Andes.  The  bank-*  and  valU  vH  of 
the>e  roughly  parallel  streams  are  ojvennl  with 
perpetual  vegetation,  ribbons  of  green  among  the 
desert  wa«te.  Here  are  many  estates  and  plan- 
tations. The  desert  is  whitiah  in  color,  owing 
to  the  large  admi.\ture  of  marine  shells.  On  the 
8ca  margin  hU't-y  (lifTs  generally  ri^e.  and  t)-«- 
waste  liehind  them  is  slightly  undulating,  with 
ridges  of  considerable  heiglit  ririing  here  and 
there.  Tha  aurfaee  is  hard,  excepting  near  tbs 
coast,  where  drifting  sea  sands  are  whirM  aloft 
by  the  winds  in  clouds  of  difit.  The  mast  is  fair- 
ly suindied  with  harbors  well  tlieltered  from  the 
siea;  but  at  many  small  ports  the  ships  of  the 
coasting  trade  roll  uncomfortably  in  open  road- 
ateada.  The  ba>-s  of  PajU,  Seebim,  Chiariiotib 
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Callao,  Samanco,  and  Xomfo  arc  Mcurc,  IsiikI 
locked  hnvcna,  where  the  lur|,'i  ~.t  vohm.!.-,  may  iiud 
shelter. 

The  region  of  the  Andes  ta  about  250  miles  in 
"width.  It  contains  enormous  elmtns  of  moun- 
tains, between  which  are  elevatfd  plains  nni\ 
tablelands,  wann  and  fertile  taviixs  nud 
vallcv*.  The  mountain  Rystem  imisists  ot 
three  Cordilleras  extending  from  northwest  to 
Boutlieast,  more  or  less  ]uiriillol  with  the  line  of 
tlw  coast.  The  two  westeni  chains,  lor  long  dis* 
tances  comparatiTely  n«ftr  «a«h  otber,  ars  iden- 
tical in  nri^'iii  and  liavc  boon  rJCparated  by  denu- 
dations ill  tin-  ooiMM-  of  many  ages.  On  thftxe 
marititiio  and  ocntral  ('ordilleras  are  the  vol- 
eanocB  and  many  thermal  nprings.  Some  peaks 
of  the  maritime  taoge  rise  to  a  heif^ht  of  15,000 
feet.  The  Sierra^  a  name  that  is  not  apjilied  to 
rnny  partfenlar  cordillera  in  Peni,  designates 
the  region  between  the  maritime  and  rtnlral 
ranges,  rising  from  4000  feet,  where  it  abuts 
on  the  western,  to  10,000  feet  at  the  central 
mountains.  This  r^on^  from  60  to  150  miles 
wide,  is  a  high,  broken  niiin,  eorresponding 
to  the  temperate  zone  of  Me.xico,  and  is  best 
adapted  for  settlement  by  whites  of  the  temper 
ate  zones.  Tlic  cfiitral  ran^T.  with  <'ulrninatin>,' 
peaks  I0,0OU  feet  above  the  mm.  in  for  the  mo^t. 
part  a  distinct  water-parting  between  the  Atlan- 
tie  and  Pacifle  drainage  cgrstems,  though  a  few 
Paciflc  streams  rise  to  the  east  of  this  tine  of 
Hummita.  Between  the  crntral  ranpo  and  t!u> 
Kastern  Cordillera  is  tlic  Puna  ( si<,Miifyiny  hard 
breathiuf; ) ,  a  hrokou  jdaiti  ri-iii<r  fmin  9000  ffft 
at  its  western  e<lge  to  14,000  feet  at  the  edge  of 
the  threat  Kastern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  where 
several  of  the  grandest  mountains  of  the  conti- 
nent are  found,  some  of  them  overlooking  the 
northern  plain  of  Bolivia,  rising;  2t),(l(H)  feet.  On 
the  Puna  rise  a  number  of  the  grvat  jioulhcra 
headwaters  of  the  Amazon.  The  Peruvian  Andes 
increase  in  height  from  north  to  south  and  from 
west  to  east 

The  eastern  part  of  Peru  drops  steeply  from 
the  Cordilleras  to  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Aiuui;ou, 
called  tlie  Montana.  SOd  uiileM  in  leii^'ili,  covered 
with  subtropical  forests,  where  it  joins  the  ntonn- 
tains,  and  with  dense  tropical  vegetation  on  the 

J lain,  which  is  cut  by  the  eastern  frontier.  The 
lontalla  is  very  rich  in  rubber  and  agricultural 
resources,  with  abundant  navi;;ation,  and  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  parts  of 

Peru,  though  it  has  yet  reached  only  tM  early 
stages  of  de%'elopuient. 

UTDBOGBAPUT.  The  dry  west  and  the  rainy 
east  of  Peru  naturally  produce  a  striking  con- 
trast between  the  hydrographie  aspects  of  the 
western  and  eastern  slopi's  of  the  country.  Only 
feeble  streams  flow  to  the  Pacific,  and  nio»t  of 
them  are  lost  in  the  desert  or  their  waters  are 
wholly  diverted  to  nourinh  the  plantations.  None 
of  them  flows  perennially  to  the  Pkeifle  excepting 
the  Santa,  which  ri'-t  s,  not  on  the  western  slopes 
of  tlie  inountaiiw,  lik(?  most  of  the  coast  rivers, 
Imt  in  a  long  valley  hctween  the  maritime  and 
central  ranges.  During  the  flood  the  Santa  dis- 
charges such  an  enormous  quantity  of  water  that 
it  is  difficult  to  cross.  Most  of  the  coast  rivers 
are  quite  short,  and  their  great  value  is  derived 
wholly  from  the  facilities  ttiey  afford,  by  means 
of  irrigation,  for  turning  belts  of  the  desert 
into  the  most  fertile  of  lands.  The  more  im- 
portant among  them,  from  north  to  south,  are 


the  niira,  the  Piura.  the  Santa,  the  Kimnc, 
wluch  created  th«  fvrtile  plain  on  which  Lima 
stands,  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Amazonian  alQuents  of  the  eastern  slopei 
on  the  other  hand,  constantly  increase  In  volume 
with  distance  from  their  sources.  The  rivulets 
anionp  them  carry  more  water  than  most  of  the 
raeitic  reams.  The  upjMT  parts  of  the^e  rivers 
art  iuterru]ded  hy  cascades  and  rajiid-s,  and  thus 
the  economic  jwriphery  of  Eastern  Peru  is  largely 
determined  by  tlie  line  joining  tlie  beads  of  navi- 
gation on  these  many  rivers.  All  the  very  nu- 
merous rivcr.s  of  the  eastern  slope  of  Peru  are 
included  in  the  Amazon  basin,  and  belong'  to  one 
or  an<itlier  of  tlie  three  secondary  hasin>^  of  the 
Marauon,  the  iiuallaga,  and  tlie  Ucayale,  which 
are  entirely  in  Peruvian  territory,  besides  a  few 
tributaries  of  the  Purus  and  Madeira.  The 
MaraflOn  is  usually  regarded  as  the  main 
U[)])<-r  hranch  of  tlie  Aina/on,  not  heeause  it  car- 
I  ies  -o  muth  water  as  the  L'eayale,  but  because 
it  jirolongs  farthest  toward  the  Paciflc  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  Amazon.  Ocean  steamers  now 
regularly  ascend  the  A  ma  son  and  UarafUin  to 
Iquifos,  Peru,  3000  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
lij,dit  drau^iht  steamers  prolong  navigation  for  825 
miles  up  the  Lcalaye,  I'achitea,  and  ]'ifhi->  rivers. 
Tliciti  arc  no  inipurtant  lakes  exct*pting  Titicaca 
(q.v.),  which  lies  partly  in  Bolivia;  it  is  12,ri00 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  affords  navigation  be- 
tween Peruvian  and  Bolivian  ports  on  its  shores. 

CtJMATE.  The  chief  determining;  innuenees 
on  the  climate  are  the  tradu  winda  and  the  greut 
diircrenccs  in  elevation.  The  country  is  more 
teni]>eratc  than  niiglit  tie  expected  from  its  posi- 
tion in  the  tropics.  The  trade  winds  coming  west 
from  the  Atlantic  deluge  the  eastern- niouut4iin.-i, 
drop  cold  rain  and  snow  upon  the  Puna,  give  a 
bmaller  suppl}'  of  water  to  the  central  range,  and 
moisten  the  plain  of  the  Sierra  to  soine  extent. 
So  little  water  is  left  for  the  maritime  range  that 
it  is  included  with  the  coaatal  desert  in  the  diy 
belt.  Hiese  facts  explain  the  aridity  of  the  w«t 
slope  of  Peru.  Once  in  seven  or  eight  year=<  a 
marvelous  change  conies  over  ttie  face  vf  this 
desert.  Sufficient  rain  comes  over  the  mountaina 
to  bring  life  out  of  the  parched  surface ;  grass 
and  flowering  plants  appear,  attracting  thou- 
sands of  cattle  and  goats  from  the  irrigated  val* 
leys  to  the  new  pasturage,  whidi  withers  again 
in  n  few  wtxks.  Only  about  1'^  inches  of  rain 
fall  in  Lima  in  a  year.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  tile  eoa>t  provinces  is  US"  F.  In  the 
hottest  montits,  January  and  yebruuiTf  the  mean 
temperature  is  between  82"  and  86'.  The  dry  heat 
is  not  oppressive;  and  after  11  a.m.,  when  the 
torrid  sun  has  rarefied  the  atmosphere  over  the 
desert,  sea  air  comes  rushing'  to  this  area  of  low 
pressure,  all  life  is  refre.shetl  by  the  breeze,  and 
often  a  little  rain  is  scattered  over  the  maritime 
range.  In  the  evening,  when  the  surface  of  the 
desert  grows  cool,  the  wind  sets  to  sea  a^in, 
bringing  cool  bree/es  from  the  mountains.  Con- 
ditions are  nowhere  unhealthful  except in<.'  in  the 
low,  hot  plains  of  the  north  ariil  east.  The  wliole 
mountain  reL:ioii  lying  Ijetween  :!0()u  and  !i(iiiO  feet 
above  the  ^cu  has  a  temperate  and  healthful  cli- 
mate. Thus  in  nearly  parts  of  Peru  the  cli- 
mate is  exceptional . 

Flora.  Varviufr  with  the  olimafe,  (he  flora 
of  Peru  is  repre?*ente«l  on  the  dry  coast  only  by 
a  few  gray  herbs  and  in  the  depressions  by  the 
Prosopis,  a  low  tree  of  scraggy  growth^  and  two 
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•hrvbfl,  the  Capparis  and  a  varied  of  Apoqmani. 
Tlw  western  slopes  of  the  maritime  range,  ex* 

posed  to  fops  and  occnsionnl  mins,  hnvc  suffi- 
cient vegetation  to  give  them  a  ltiou  a.spcct 
mixed  with  yellow  due  to  the  abundance  of  yel- 
low marguerites.  The  high  platcnua  anmng  the 
aountBins  lunw  a  great  variety  of  species,  nmnng 
wbidi  veeiBDus  and  other  herbs  and  the  giganiie 
eaetttt  are  especially  alnmdant,  and  several  y*- 
ricties  of  forest  trtcs  arc  found.  The  flora  of 
every  zone  in  represented  uniong  the  mountaina, 
from  tlie  tropical  in  the  deej)  j;f)r>;es  to  the  Arc-tic 
approaching  the  snow  line.  The  potato  thrives 
and  the  llama,  vicuila,  and  sheep  feed  on  the 
grasses  of  the  uplands.  The  most  valuable  plants, 
economically,  are  the  quinine-yielding  cinchona, 
the  c  L  j  Innt,  from  whicli  ctjcnine  is  derived, 
the  bipliocainpflus,  a  plant  50  feet  high,  from 
which  Peruvian  robber  is  c^ctrfteted,  aJid  the 
•atsapaiilla. 

Favita.  The  headlands  of  the  coast  and  the 
neighboring  islands  are  the  home  of  myriads  of 
sea  birds,  whence  cnmo  the  immense  deposits  of 
guano  that  were  1  ii;'  a  L'reat  source  of  Peruvian 
wealth.  Among  them  are  the  guano  bird  {8ula 
««risfato),  a  large  gull  (Larut  modntut),  a 
teni  {Buima  <iuni)  ,  aiM.  several  eormormnla.  Sea* 
lions  (Otaria  fortteri)  are  common  on  the  prom- 
ontories and  islands.  The  domestieated  llama 
and  alpaca  and  the  wild  vicufia  beluug  e»i>ecially 
to  the  mountain  regions;  among  the  other  ani- 
mals of  the  highland  are  the  taruoo,  a  deer,  the 
viseadia,  a  large  rodent,  the  atoc,  a  species  of 
fox,  the  puma,  and  two  species  of  boar.  The 
largest  bird  is  the  condor;  another  hird  of  tho 
vulture  family  whose  black  and  white  win;? 
feather  was  used  by  ^be  Incas  in  their  head- 
dress is  the  eomqusnillM.  Woodpeckers,  a  species 
of  partridge^  flwse,  a  plover,  two  icinds  ot  ibis, 
gulls,  water  hens,  finenes,  and  parrots  are  also 
found.  Nearly  all  the  characteristic  animals  of 
tropical  South  America  are  found  in  the  Mon- 
tafia,  including  monkeys,  the  ti^'cr  cut.  jaguar, 
tapir,  peccary,  tortoise,  alligator,  manatee, 
snakes,  and  vipers. 

Geoloot  ahd  MmERAi.  RESOTntTES.  Sections 
of  the  desert  sone,  exposed  along  the  coast  and 
valleys  for  several  liundred  feet,  reveal  nearly 
horizontal  layer.'^  of  calcareous  sandstone  above 
Strata  of  pudding  stone  and  shell  marl,  beneath 
which  are  beds  of  argillaceoua  shales  eonsiderably 
tilted  and  often  of  immense  thickness.  The 
ridges  found  on  the  coast  plain  are  of  granite  or 
syenite.  The  Maritime  and  Central  Cordillera* 
consist  ehielly  of  crystalline  and  volcanic  rockn 
on  each  liide  of  whicli  are  sedimentary  strata, 
principally  of  Jurassic  age.  Tlie  Eastern  Cor- 
diUera  is  in  great  part  of  Silurian  formation, 
with  talcnse  and  clay  slates,  many  quarts  vehis, 
and  intrusions  of  granite  rocks.  The  igneous 
cones  of  Ttru  arc  found  in  the  southern  f>e<tion 
of  the  maritime  and  central  ranges,  about  1200 
miles  south  of  those  in  Kcuador.  None  of  them 
has  been  in  eruption  In  recent  times.  Sara-Sara, 
Achatayhua,  Coru  Puna.  Am  pa  to  (all  over  13,000 
feet),  Chachani  (10,820  feet),  and  MIstI  (about 
20,000  feet)  are  quiescent  and  siin\v-(la<l.  Misti. 
a  magnificent  cone,  near  wliu^^e  banc  Htand»  the 
city  of  Arequipa,  appears  to  be  the  focus  from 
which  some  of  the  earthquakes  that  afflict  Peru 
have  been  propagated.  South  of  Mistt  is  the  elon- 
gated crest  (if  the  volcano  of  Ornate,  in  the  sevm- 
teenth  century  the  most  active  of  the  Pemvian 


vokanoes.  Farther  south  is  Tutapaca  (18,960 
ImA),  which  as  late  as  186S  was  still  ejecting 

vapors  by  which  a  little  f^ulphur  was  deposited. 
The  frequent  and  severe  earthquake.s  are  most 
destructive  in  the  neigiil>r)rho<s  i  i  tlies*-  s^iuthern 
volcanoes.  In  1746  Callao  and  m  18G8  Arequipa 
were  destrogred  bgr  euthq;iinkes.  The  shocks  of 
1877  wens  eqiiaw  severe,  and  all  the  sovtlMn 
ports  were  overwnelmed  by  earthquake  waves. 

Peru  is  a  vast  .storehou.se  of  mineral  wealth, 
though  it  long  ago  lost  the  first  rank  as  a  min- 
ing country,  and  is  now  surpassed  even  by  Rolivia 
and  Chile.  The  Eastern  Cordillera  contains  gold 
in  the  quartz  veins  of  the  Silurian  strata,  but 
the  annual  yield  is  small  becau^  the  richest 
mines  occur  in  the  rami  unhealthful  and  remote 
part.s  of  the  Mont  ifi;i,  where  miners  dislike  to 
go,  and  transportation  is  vx-ry  difficult.  The  Cen- 
tral and  Maritime  Cordilleras  are  poor  in  gold, 
but  rich  in  silver,  which  ooeurs  ncarbr  alwnfi 
with  antimony,  copper,  and  lead.  Copper  is 
found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  coast  lands, 
where  also  arc  important  areas  of  salt,  borax,  and 
petroleum  (in  Piura).  Anthracite  and  hitu 
minous  coal  are  reported  in  the  province  of 
Hualgayoc  and  are  known  to  exist  m  tlw  Hm* 
madiuoo  and  other  districts.  But  silver  leBWias 
the  chief  mineral  product.  The  greatest  centre 
of  the  ind  j-ti  }  is  at  C*  rro  df  1*1^  !,  which  pro- 
ducwl  S4T;.,OW,(>00  of  tiilver  iH-twii-u  lii^O  and 
1H41),  and  has  yielded  an  average  of  about  1,200,- 
000  ounces  a  year  for  the  past  ten  years,  dropping, 
however,  to  1,000,000  ounces  in  1901,  owing  to  the 
inundation  of  some  of  the  chief  mines,  which 
will  be  drained  by  a  tunnel.  Other  important 
silver-mining  centres  are  those  around  Puno.  and 
at  (Jaylloma,  Castrovireina,  and  Kecuay.  United 
States  and  British  companies  are  largely  interest- 
ed in  the  mining  industiy,  and  the  number  of 
mines  tnoreased  from  1450  in  18M  to  S476  in 
T*^'!?.  Tn  1000  there  were  TilTS  mining  claims, 
iiulu  Juig  silver,  gold,  copper,  quicksilver,  lead, 
7.inc,  coal,  sulphur,  salt,  and  petroleum.  Mnnj 
of  the«e  claims  are  unworked. 

Aaaici'LTUiB.  The  chief  crops  of  the  fertile 
coast  valleys  ««•  «Hgar,  cotton,  and  coffee.  In 
1903,  370,650  acres  of  these  irrip^ted  land*  were 
in  sugar-cane,  which  is  grown  to  jM-rfection,  12.5 
tuns  of  cane  yielding  a  ton  of  sugar,  the  great  ex- 
port crop,  and  the  basis  of  agricultural  pros- 
perity. The  unoccupied  land  capable  of  ptodue- 
Ing  sugar  is  measurable  only  bj  the  possioilitics 
of  irrigation.  Cotton  i.s  indigenous,  and  that 
grown  in  the  northern  provinces  is  distinctive 
(trw  cotton),  the  plant  often  reaching  a  height 
of  to  feet  and  producing  for  7  to  10  years,  the 
fibre  ranging  in  color  from  pure  white  to  dark 
brown.  This  cotton  is  especially  valued  for  mix- 
ing with  Une  wool,  to  which  It  adds  strength,  bos- 

tre,  and  protrrti  iT]  ngainst  shrink:ipr  It  -  value 
is  greater  than  tiutt  of  any  other  wtion  except- 
ing American  sea  island.  The  ordinary  staple 
gro«-n  in  the  coast  valleys  farther  south  is 
adapted  for  spinning  fine  yams.  Extensive  irri- 
gation works  both  north  and  south  are  now  be* 
ing  developed  to  enlarge  the  area  of  cotton  cul- 
ture, and  the  product  is  steadily  increasing. 
Rice  and  tobacco  an-  important  crops,  and  thf»re 
are  several  large  establishments  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  rice  for  market.  Jdaise  and  alfalfa  ( lu- 
cerne), vegetables,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
cuUi%-a(<'d  in  every  vnllr\  (IriijM  i^ulture  is  in- 
creasing, and  the  production  of  wine  is  impor* 
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tut  Olires  ue  mown  in  the  south,  and  there 
ire  many  profltabw  grazing  farms  in  the  coast 

vallty^.  In  the  valleys  ami  to  Hoinc  extfiit  dii  the 
pluti'iiu<>  of  the  Andean  region  wheat  ami  liarky 
ripen,  the  potato  is  a  verj'  nucccsjiful  cr<)|>.  and 
ttw  cultivation  of  coffee  is  a  growing  industry. 
Hm  cultivation  of  the  cacao-tree  Is  especially 
surcessful  in  the  valley  of  tho  P^renf-  Kivcr  in  tlu! 
llontafia,  where  200,000  IrcvA  were  rictiiLly 
added  to  tilt;  plantations.  In  1901,  107  tons  of 
cacao  were  exported.  Over  1600  tonn  of  rubber 
are  annually  shipped  from  tile  Mimtalla,  whose 
other  ohief  product*  are  cmehOBa,  dyes,  and 
medicinal  auMtanoea,  all  the  exports  going  down 
the  Amazon  from  Iquitos.  The  coca-trcc  thrives 
bfst  near  the  Paciflc,  in  the  Department  of  T^a 
Lifxrtud,  wlit-re  in  1001  there  were  2.700.000 
trees,  the  ezporta  being  610  tons  of  coca  and  10.69 
tons  of  cocaine. 

MAirvFACTl'lCEH.    Tlic   manufacturing  indus- 
tries have  as  yet  little  importance,  tlmtigh  some 
progress  i«  lH>ing  made.    Five  cotton  faetories 
operate  1400  looms,  but  they  supply  only  a  small 
part  of  the  cotton  cloths  require<l.    Beer,  boots 
and  shoes,  wine,  clothing,  furniture,  watches, 
soap,  lard,  saddlery,  olive  oil,  and  oottonseed-oil 
cake  are  anion}r  tlie  other  prmfiirts,  Cnllnn  and 
il.**  environs  U-ing  the  cliief  centre  of  pr<Hluction. 
The  Indians  of  the  north  make  fine  straw  hats, 
which  enter  the  trade  a.s  Panama  hats,  though 
the  name  is  properly  applied  only  to  the  product 
of  Ecuadorian  natives.  Indiana  tm  the  nunintaln 
plateaus  make  eoarse  woolen  febries  and  earth- 
cnware  for  local  consumption:  ami  a  few  coast 
towns  pro<luce  fjligrrt-  and  dtUi  r  fanoy  articlcH. 
The  quantity  of  petrnleiim  rrtineil  is  nut  large. 
Owing  to  the  small  variety  and  quantity  of  home 
manufactures,  it  is  necessary  to  import  a  great 
deal  of  machinery  and  wares  of  all  kinds. 

Commerce.  Peru's  business  relations  with  for- 
eign countries  have  been  steadily  increasing  in 
recent  years.  The  following  table  shows  the 
progRMive  growth  in  the  value  of  international 
commerce  for  six  years: 


ported,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
Chile  being  the  largest  buyers.  The  distinctive 
qualities  of  Peruvian  cotton  create  a  demand  for 
it  ia  the  leading  woolen  centres  of  this  country 
and  Europe.  CofTec  exports  are  not  expanding,  be- 
cause most  of  the  plantations  arc  on  the  Andes 
slopes  and  transportation  by  mule  train  to  the 
railroads  is  Very  expensive. 

The  principal  imports  and  exports  in  iWOt  in 
dollars, 


lUPOBTS 

Cotton*  $i,HU5.2»5 

Wflolsna   rir^.tm 

OtbertiiMues  

Fun»lti!n»,  ot<'   ..,„,..... 

Small  wikrt'w.  vtc  

T'ntvlwiu  urt,  ete................... 

W  1 1I(>H.  Ct*'  -  ,•.....„.,,,„.„ 

Drug*.  6tc  


t'VSSSe^^S^MI'S* 


MS.810 
6.8H4,07S 
1.364,51S 

237.990 

485,r70 


CXraSTS  1900 

Ores  tx.iii.ns 

Sugar    „   7.i7(»,JiO 

Wii€»l  ....„„..,  ..................................  1,483.965 

Oitton  ...............................................................  i.eaojtn 

Ciiffi*  ...............  .......................................  327,155 

Bomz  ................,„....,......,..„.„„,....„„...„...„........      -IKi .  1  Kt 

H  Idas  

BleS.   319.B1S 

Ooeatns  „   8«o.sw 

The  distribution  of  trade  to  the  leading  coon* 
tries  in  1900  was: 


raoK  OB  TO 

Imports 

Eiports 

S5.40i5,7'iS 
1^996 
U87.1S0 

3U79,86ft 
4.774.480 

Clille   ..... 

The  trade  with  the  I'nited  States  for  five 
years  was  as  follows:  Exports  from  Peru  in  1898, 
*714,247:  18J)1),  $1,4«6,»78;  1900,  $4,774,480; 
1901.  $.3,656,180;  10O2,  $3,269,411;  and  imports 
into  Peru  in  18&8,  $1,302,697;  1899,  $1,325,650; 
1900.  $1^7480;  1901,  «1,126,«M:  1902,  92,808.- 

995. 


IBM 

18*7 

188t 

18W 

1901 

•S.1]S,C78 
4.301.294 

$0.7<W,4a8 
8.8TO,874 

t7.a65,9«S 
4.S11.<M0 

97.374.318 
4.498,486 

il0.7K,lfl8 
».Mt.MD 

$10,814,913 

•io.fla.ao3 

111,877,485 

SU.871,704 

$16,^.358 

$lf.,935,M6 

The  lbllowIn|:  table  shows  the  progressive  in- 
crease in  metric  tons  in  the  exports  of  the  trn 
principal  products  of  Peru  for  the  same  period: 


The  chief  articles  which  Pern  sold  to  the 

Tnitod  State-^  in  the  fiscal  year  1902  were:  T?a\v 
sugar    (including  some  molasses),  $2,126,686; 


Cotton. 
iUoe  


OOCfMS  

Cottt)t>  

Coca 

r<«o<vlm»  „ 

I  h-r  

Wool  


4.7IH 

a.su4 

71 .7» 

 tw" 


ItiOW 


letT 


&.5HC 

ia6.4«i 

19 

1.240 
497 
4, 
1.710 
3.770 


6.71-2 

« 

l,t4B 
48* 

4.SS 
2.157 

&.m 

17.3W 


6.R76 
2.873 
108,706 
84 

1.215 
312 
4.1 
2.0C3 
8.434 
39,158 


7,24t> 
4.300 

lum 

M.S 

1.4&4 

sr>s 

7.76 
2.286 
3,fi34 

a».4iM 


K.llll 

4.1S4 
114,ri37 
107 
946 
610 
10. e 
2.251 
3.88S 
4»JB» 


In  the  sugar  tradL\,  Peru  has  the  great  advan- 
ta^^  that  tlie  fields  are  cheaply  irrigated  and  the 
absence  of  rain  permits  grinding  for  three-fourths 

of  the  year.  Pnw  sujrar  is  therefore  produced  at 
smail  cost.    About  five-sixths  of  the  crop  is  ex- 


cotton,  !?5!>2.509;  gold  bars  and  concentrates, 
$469,772;  goat  skins,  $265,798;  coca  leaves,  $175.- 
S6S:  straw  hats,  166,385;  sulphide  of  silver,  $52,- 

74.';;  silver  ore.  $.16,r>f'5;  ruhK-r.  i?3rt.n44;  al- 
paca wool,  *21,728;  guano,  $8,750.    The  chief 
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purchases  from  the  United  States  were  hafdwaiv, 
machinery,  breadstuffn,  and  provisions. 

Tbaxsi'obtai ION  AND  CoMUUXicATioNS.  For- 
eign  vessels  cull  ut  uear^  every  port,  but  most 
of  tlie  intenuitioiial  trade  la  oonaucted  through 
the  port  of  Callao.  The  ve-Hsela  of  over  50  tons 
entering  that  port  in  IDOl  numbered  531,  of  755,- 
4(il  tons;  till'  i-li-araiUH-H  \\i'rc  537  vessels,  of  753,- 
3;i4  tons.  There  cnti»red  also  959  vessels  under 
50  tons,  of  12,B97  tons.  About  one-half  of  the 
tonnage  of  {oreijm  vewela  was  British.  The 
steamahips  of  the iPacifie  Steam  Navieatiou  Com- 
pany, on  the  routo  tiptwpr-n  Chile  and  San  Fran- 
litit-o,  call  at  nearly  till  tlic  I't-nivian  ports.  Very 
little  frt'i;^lit  i>  carried  in  domestic  Ixittonix,  tlie 
merchant  marine  of  the  country  in  1902  consist- 
ing of  only  1  steamer  of  19  tons,  29  sailing  ves- 
sels (if  r>0  tmv^,  nnd  M  under  50  tooB,  the  aggre- 
gate tonnajie  IwLiij^  10,029  tons. 

(iood  wagon  roads  and  bridges  are  among 
Peru's  greatci^t  needs.  Western  Peru  is  still  al- 
most isolated  from  the  Alontaiia  iMHmusc  the  road 
on  which  a  rast  «um  has  been  spent  to  connect 
Orojra,  the  terminua  of  the  Coitral  Ballroad 
with  the  Pichis  Itiver,  the  head  of  navigation 
leading  to  Iquitos,  is  not  yet  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  Frei^'lit  iK-tueen  Oroya  aixl  the  (jreat 
mining  centre  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  U(3  milea,  is  still 
carried  by  llamns,  horses,  and  mules. 

Fem  in  1902  had  1035  miles  of  railroad  in 
operation,  of  which  ti44  miles  were  worlted  by  the 
Peruvian  rnrfioration.  which  manages  all  the 
property  turned  ovir  iu  liquidation  of  the  nation 
al  (lel)t.  Not  only  Lima,  hut  also  the  larger  n: 
land  toMUs  arc  connected  by  rail  with  tiieir 
seaports,  but  the  country  needs  branches  extend- 
ing north  and  south  to  connect  the  Andean  towns 
with  the  routes  to  the  sea  and  w-ith  one  another. 
Peru  thus  has  nunierons  -.e  ';  !];-  of  a  railroad 
system,  but,  owing  to  tiie  lat  k  of  branches  be- 
tween them,  the  railroads  are  as  yet  wholly  in- 
adequate for  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  ^%at- 
cat  railroads  are  the  line  from  Callao  and  Lima 
across  the  Maritime  and  Central  Cordilleras  to 
Oroya.  130  miles  long,  with  63  tunnels,  enor- 
nions  ljrid;:cs,  eniliankinents,  and  cutting's,  and  a 
tunnel  in  the  inoimtains  at  an  altitude  of  15,645 
fe<'t,  the  ino^t  elevafi  d  --pot  reached  by  any  rail- 
road in  tiie  world;  and  tlie  railroad  between  the 
port  of  Mollendo  and  Puno  on  Lake  Titieaca, 
on  which  there  is  a  connection  by  steamers  with 
liulivia.  The  gross  receipts  in  1901-02  from  rail- 
roads and  steanters  amounted  to  $2,508,875;  the 
working  exi>enses  were  $1,619,135.  The  State 
owns  UOO  miles  and  the  I'eruvian  ('orporation 
533  miles.  There  are  48  telegraph  ollloeap  and  in 
1901  l.'>2.808  telegrams  w*re  sent  Rlectrlc 
coninuiniiat  ion  tlie  rest  of  tlie  \\<>rld  is  snp- 

plied  Ih  the  ealilei*  alon^'  the  e<iii-»t.  willi  Ktntions 
at  Pavia.  Callao,  Lima,  and  Mollendo.  There  are 
36»  post-ollices,  which  in  1900  carried  8,884,604 
letters,  etc. 

Pankixc.  The  four  c(mimercinl  hanks  of  Peru 
are  the  Hank  of  Peru  in  l»ndon  (paid  up  capital 
and  reserve  fund.  ?! ,n.')8.0."»n )  ;  the  Italian  Hank 
(paid  up  capital  and  reserve  fund.  $362,^88); 
the  International  Hank  of  Peru  (capital  and  re- 
sen-c,  $362^88) ;  and  the  Hanco  Popular  (capi- 
tal and  reserve  fund,  9302,388).  The  only  mt- 
ings  hank  had  deposits  in  1902  amounting  to 
i»\er  $7.'»0.000. 

F.nrrATioN.  The  niuniejpnlities  maintain  free 
public  Hvhools;  elementary  education  is  com- 


pulsory for  U)(h  sexes.  In  1^08  tliere  were  1,>I4 
primary  schools,  with  ltl,8a3  pupilt.  The  nntrj- 
ber  of  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  was  l!t!»l. 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  being  #241,- 
790;  2168  pupils  attended  the  high  sdoob  main- 
tained by  the  Government  at  the  capitals  of  the 
departments.  The  Univer!«ity  of  San  Marcos  had 
650  students,  and  faenlties  of  juri>pnidenee.  lit- 
erature, medicine,  political  sciemv,  and  tiieolof^*. 
Tliere  are  also  universities  with  very  small  at- 
tendanoa  at  Arequipa,  Ouieo,  and  Tniitllo»  A 
few  higfi  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  EafO- 
pean  leachers,  and  Lima  lias  a  s<'ho*d  of  ttlBCi 
and  civil  engineering  and  u  public  lihrurv*. 

Skugion.  The  religion  of  the  State  is  Ro- 
man Catliolic*  and  the  Constitution  prohibits  the 
public  exercise  of  any  other  religion ;  practically, 
however,  there  is  ennsiderahle  toleration,  and  Cal- 
lao, T,ima,  and  Cuzeii  have  PruUstaiit  i-hnrchcs 
and  nii-'-'ionary  !<elnK)ls.  The  non-Cnt'i' ■!  1  )>opa- 
lation  probably  doea  not  number  over  3U,0u0. 

FlKAircB.  The  public  renraitie  is  chleliy  d*- 
rived  from  the  cuntoms  and  the  dirwt  t.ixes 
levied  by  the  departments  and  muni*  ijiaiit  ie-<  on 
rent  derived  from  real  estate.  Amon;:  the  other 
sources  of  revenue  are  the  salt  monopoly  and  the 
postal  and  telegraph  services.  The  Rvmna  in 
1901  amounted  to  17,730^7;  ezpcnditiuca. 
$7,208,626.  In  1902  the  expenditure  was  distrib- 
uted as  f(dh)ws:  Congress,  $213,1^,";  Mini-try  of 
Interior,  ;?  I  ,(i7t(,732 ;  Foreign  Affairs,  1^42, liM); 
Justice,  |7L'4,.rJ();  Finance,  $2,612,965;  War  and 
murine,  11.926.615;  PttbUe  Worlcs,  $387^60; 
total,  97383,770. 

Owing  larp'ly  fo  her  war  with  Chile.  Peru  wan 
enormously  in  dcbl,  her  Itond.-^  b<'ing  iield  in  Eng- 
land to  the  amount  of  £31.579,080.  Though  the 
two  loans  represented  by  this  total  were  secured 
by  the  guano  deposits  and  the  general  resoureea 
of  the  country,  no  interest  was  paid  on  the  public 
debt  after  1870.  and  the  arrears  in  1889  amounted 
to  £22,998,051.  In  1890  Peru  was  relea-ed  from 
all  responsibility  for  the  two  loans,  and  all 
the  railroads  and  ri^ts  over  guano  de{Ki«ts» 
mines,  and  landa  were  oeded  to  tJw  boodiiolden 
for  66  yearn.  The  Ciovemnent  agreed  to  pay 
$400.fH)()  annually  to  the  Peruvian  Corporation, 
which  wa-H  to  carry  on  railroad  building.  Dis- 
putes as  to  the  fulfillment  of  these  conditions  oa 
both  sides  have  not  yet  been  settled.  The  inter- 
nal and  floating  debt  of  Ptora  amount  to  £4,7S0,- 
nno.  of  whieh  £2.nw.ni,-  iKar^  intereat  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent.  j>tr  aauuin. 

MoNEV,  Weights,  a.np  MEAsntES.  Pern 
adopted  the  gold  standard  in  1001.  Both  the 
pound  sterling  and  the  nationa]  gold  coin,  the 
libra,  which  is  of  the  same  standard  and  weight, 
are  legal  tender.  Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to 
KHi  soles.  The  sol  is  worth  49  innls.  Spanish 
standards  of  weight  and  meaaurc  are  stilt  ia 
use,  though  the  French  metric  tywUm  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  1800,  and  is  «mpkr)rcd  in  th«  cus- 
tom houses. 

Poi'n.ATlON.  Tliere  has  T>een  no  cea«us  -itus^ 
islti,  when  the  number  of  the  population  wa? 
given  at  2,660.881,  of  whom  about  13.8  per  cent 
were  white.  1.9  negroes,  57.0  Indian,  24.8  mixed 
bloods,  and  1.9  Asiatic,  chiefly  Chinese.  Tb*  Lima 
CeoLTApliieal  Soriety  in  ISJVf?  cotimated  the  popu- 
iHttun  at  4.t>()U,!IU!).  The  estinuife  is  believed  to  be 
exeessive.      To  all  appearanres   the  jvipulalion 

u  increasing  very  slowly,  if  at  all.  Immigration 
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from  Europe,  whirh  is  promoted  ligr  tlie  BwttTiMi 
CurporatioD,  ia  vtiy  sinall. 

The  list  of  departments,  with  tluir  nipitak 
tmd  population  (estimated  in  189G),  is  given  as 
loUowa: 


Plura  

Caiaiuarca. 
AmasoiuM.. 


LaLllMrtBd.... 

Amaelia...  

Lima  

CollttO  

Huaiicuvelka . 
UuaDDCO  > 


lea.. 
A7a«nebo„.«. 

Cnteo  

Puno  

Araquipa  

Muqnexua  

ApuriiMiif 
]4anibajre(iu«. 


Total.. 


PopulattoB 
tm 

L^apiiiais 

I'liirn 

♦42,4  IJ 

Ciijitiiiiin'ik 

7U,676 

ChachapoTM 

100^ 

HojrolMuaBa 

050.981 

TntlUlo 

<28.7r»3 

Huaras 

liKi 

I.liiin 

4N.IIK 

•  'nlino 

ltiiiiiii'aT«Uca 

Uuiiuuco 

994.303 

Oemi  de  Pawo 

90.963 

Ica 

902.m 

Ayu<aeho 

438/46 

( 'ii7.ro 

.•>37,345 

I'UIll) 

219,007 

.\ri'M"U''* 

Miiquttcua 

Abancay 

iMjm 

Lsmba7S4ii» 

tiiovEB.vMtKT.  I'or  pi>liti<'al  ]uir|>o»M?8  the  Re- 
public of  Peru  is  dividetl  into  17  Jt-piiitnuMitf*  iinJ 
2  provinces  (Callao  and  Moquegua),  ami  thtse 
departmenta  in  ttun  are  subdivided  into  no  prov- 
inces. Tlie  present  Constitution,  based  on  thai 
of  the  United  States,  was  proelaimed  fa  1856  and 
ri'vised  four  \tara  later.  Under  it  the  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  Presidpnt.  who  nnist  be 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  ami  a  native  I'triivian, 
elected  by  direct  vote  for  four  years,  and  two 
Viee'Presidents  elected  for  the  same  period.  Tha 
Prettident  is  inrlifriltlo  for  two  oonReeutive  terms. 
He  IB  assisted  by  .six  responsible  ministers,  who 
hold  office  at  his  p]«  uhimm  .  i>ut  whoee  signature 
ia  necessary  to  validat<>  his  acts. 

The  kgislative  power  is  vet<ted  in  a  Senate  of 
48  members  and  a  Cliamber  of  I>eputies  of  108. 
The  Senators,  with  the  same  age  and  residoiee 
qualifications  as  the  President,  are  elrrtptl  by  tlc- 
partmentH.  the  numl>er  varying  from  ouv  to  four, 
tu-cordinj,'  to  the  number  of  provincv.s  in  t!u-  de- 
partment. The  Deputies,  Peruvians  by  birth  and 
citizens  of  good  standing,  are  elected  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  for  every  30.000  inhabitants  or 
majority  fraction,  though  each  province  Is  en- 
titled to  one  representative  even  if  its  population 
is  less  than  15,000.  Svuutoni  must  have  un  an- 
nual income  of  $1000  and  Deputies  of  $500,  or 
have  a  scientific  profession.  Tbcy  are  elected  in- 
directly by  provincial  deotoral  colleges  and 
serve  six  j'ears. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  whose  meniher*  are  elected  by 
Congress  front  names  subniitteil  by  the  President; 
•aperior  courts  in  each  department,  whose  mem- 
beis  are  appointed  by  the  President;  and  judges 
of  first  insfawee  in  each  province  and  loeal  Jus- 
tices io  each  municipality,  appointed  by  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts.  The  conduct  of 
all  trials  must  be  puhlie.  The  exeeiitive  an<l 
police  powers  of  the  Uepulilic  depend  directly 
Itpon  the  President,  who  uppoints  tiic  prefect-s  of 
the  Tarioua  departments  and  the  sub-prefects, 
■who  control  the  provinees.  The  districts  are 
under  riorernnrs  a|ipoitifei]  Tiy  the  prefeets.  and 
the  municipalities  under  Lieutenant-Governors 
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appointed  by  the  sub-prefects.  All  police  olTiciats 
hold  directly  from  the  President.  Citizenship  is 
restricted  by  edueational  ami  propi-rty  iptuliflea- 
tions.   The  capital  of  the  Itepublic  is  Lima. 

Abut  and  NaviT.  The  army  ia  to  be  reorgaa- 
ued.  It  numbers  some  4000  men  on  a  peace 
footing.  There  is  a  new  military  nfiadwny  near 
Lima.  The  navy  hm  four  small  vessds  in  more 
or  leas  bad  condition. 

HiHTOBY.  Little  is  i  Icarly  ascertainable  regard- 
ing the  early  history  of  the  Peruvian  £mpire, 
and  the  lists  given  of  its  early  sovereigns  are 
no  means  to  be  trusted.  Almost  all  we  know  of 
their  early  history  Is  derived  from  the  traditions 
of  ll>e  people,  eolleeted  hy  tile  early  Spaniards. 
(.See  ViMV,  .\NTitii:iiifcB  or.)  In  1453  Tupac 
Inca  Yupanqui,  the  eleventh  Inca,  according  to 
the  list  given  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Veei  (q-v.)» 
greatly  enlarged  hi*  widespread  domimons.  H« 
led  his  armies  southward  into  Chile,  marched 
over  the  terrible  desert  of  AUicama,  and.  pene- 
trating as  far  south  as  the  ri\er  Maule,  lived 
there  the  southern  boundary  of  Peru.  While  thus 
engaged,  his  son,  the  young  Huayna  Capac  ( q.v. ) , 
heir  to  the  fane  as  well  as  the  throne  of  his 
father,  had  marched  northward  to  the  Amason, 
crossed  that  barrier,  and  conquere<l  the  Kingdom 
of  Quito.  In  1475  Huayna  Capac  ascended  the 
throne,  and  under  him  the  Empire  of  the  Inca  a 
attained  to  its  greatest  extent,  his  sway  extend- 
ing from  the  vall^  of  the  Amazon  to  Ghiie  and 
from  the  shores  ol  the  Pacific  to  the  soorces  of 
the  Paraguay. 

About  the  year  151fi,  and  ten  years  before  the 
death  of  Huayna  Caput*,  the  first  white  man  had 
landed  on  the  western  shores  of  South  America; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1531  that  Pizarro 
(o.v.l,  at  the  head  of  a  small  hand  of  Spanish 
adventurers,  actually  invaded  Peru.  On  his 
dentil  bed  the  great  Ima  had  <xpresise<l  a  wish 
that  the  KinL.'<lom  of  (^uito  should  pass  to  Ata- 
bualpa  (q.v.),  one  of  his  sons  by  a  princess  of 
Quito,  and  that  all  his  other  territories  should 
fall  to  his  Intimate  son,  Huasoar,  the  heir  to 
the  crown,  and  who,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Ineas.  should  have  inherited  all  its  dependen- 
eies.  lUitwceu  these  two  princes,  quarrels,  re- 
sult injj  in  war,  arose:  and  when  Pizarro  entered 
Peru  he  found  the  country  occupied  by  two  rival 
factions.  Atahualua  had  completely  defeated 
the  forces  of  his  brother,  had  taken  Uuaaear 
prisoner,  and  was  now  stationed  at  Cazamaica,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  whither,  with  a 
force  of  102  foot  soldiers  and  62  horsemen  and 
two  small  falconets  or  eannon,  the  dauntless 
Spanish  leader,  in  September,  1532,  set  out  to 
meet  him.  Shortly  after  the  execution  of  Ata* 
bua1|>a  (August,  1533)  at  Caxamalca  the  in- 
vaders set  out  for  Cuzco.  Their  Htrmfrth  had 
been  increased  hy  reenforceinenf s,  ai:  !  il  y  now 
numbered  nearly  500  men,  of  whom  about  a  third 
were  cavalry.  They  entered  the  Peruvian  capital 
November  16,  1533,  having  in  the  course  of  their 
prof^ress  toward  the  city  of  the  Tncas  had  many 
sharp  encounters  with  tlie  Indians,  in  a!l  of 
which  tlu'ir  armor,  artillery,  and  e.ivalry  Lrave 
them  the  adv:in(a;rc.  At  Cuzco  they  ohtiiini  l 
a  vast  nnuiiint  of  gold,  the  one  object  for 
which  the  conquest  of  Peru  was  undertaken.  As 
at  Caxamalca,  the  articles  of  gold  were  for  tlM 
most  part  melted  down  into  ingots,  and  divided 
among  the  band.  After  stripi)iiiL.'  the  jialaees  and 
temples  of  their  treasures,  Pizarro  placed  Manco, 
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Ik  wm  of  the  gnftt  Unayna  Cap«c,  on  tbc  thrunc  of 
th«  IncM.  LeaTing  a  ganriaoB  in  the  oipital,  he 

tiicn  marched  west  to  the  sencoast,  with  the  in- 
tention of  building  a  town,  from  which  he  could 
the  more  easily  repel  invasion  from  without,  and 
which  should  be  the  future  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. Choosing  the  hanka  of  the  river  Ilimac,  he 
founded,  about  six  miles  from  ita  mouth,  the 
Ctudad  de  tos  Reyes,  'City  of  the  Kings.'  Subee- 
qucntly  its  name  was  chiini;etl  to  Lima,  the  modi- 
fied foiai  of  the  name  of  tlie  river  on  which  it 
was  placed.  The  lueu  Marieo  siieceedcd  in  ef- 
fecting his  escape,  and  headed  a  formidable  rising 
el  the  natlvee.  <3atbering  around  Cuzco  in  im- 
mense numbers,  the  natives  laid  siese  to  the  city, 
and  set  it  on  fire.  The  city  was  reliered  b7  the 
failure  of  pntvisiuns  among  the  besiegers  and  the 
departure  of  the  Peruvians  for  their  farms.  The 
advantages,  many,  though  unimportant,  which 
the  Inca  gained  in  the  course  of  this  siege,  were 
bis  last  triomphs.  He  afterwards  retired  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  i-oon  after  perished.  More 
formidable,  however,  to  I'i/iuro  than  any  rising 
of  the  natives,  was  the  quarrel  between  himself 
and  Almagro  (q.v.),  a  soldier  of  generous  dis- 
position, but  of  fiery  temper,  who,  after  FlwRo^ 
neld  the  highest  nude  among  tht  eoiuuenm. 
CM\  war  ensued  in  which  Almagro  was  defeated 
and  put  to  death.  Hi**  followers,  however, 
plotted  revenge,  and  in  IMl  Pizarro  fell  be- 
neath their  nwords.    Tlie  sou  of  Almagro  then 

J proclaimed  himself  Governor,  but  was  soon  dc- 
eated  la  battle  und  put  to  death.  In  1542  a 
eouBcil  at  ValladoUd  in  Spain,  called  at  the  in- 
stigation  of  the  ecclesiastic  Las  Casns,  who  de- 
plored tlif  i  i:i(l'ii»s  eommitted  on  the  natives, 
framed  a  code  of  laws,  known  as  the  'New  Laws 
for  the  Indies,'  for  Mexico  and  Peru,  according  to 
which  the  Indians  who  had  been  enslaved  by  the 
Spaidards  were  virtnally  declared  free  men.  It 
was  also  enacted  that  the  Indians  were  not  to  be 
forced  to  labor  in  unhealthy  localities,  and 
that  whenever  they  were  desired  to  work  in 
any  particular  locality  they  were  in  he  fairly 
pud.  Blaaeo  Niifies  Vda,  sent  from  Spain  to 
enforce  tlm  Mw  laws,  nndered  Umeeif  unpopu- 
lar, and  was  sefawd  and  sent  back  to  l^nama. 
He  had  come  from  Spain  accompanied  hy  an 
audiencia  of  four,  who  now  undertook  the  >jov- 
emment.  Gonzalo  Pi/.'xrro  (<j.\. )  \\as  indiKiil  to 
declare  himself  Captain-General  of  l*eni  and 
marched  upon  Lima.  He  was  too  powerful  to 
wlttistand,  and  the  audiencia  elected  him  Gov* 
emor  as  well  as  Captain-General  of  the  country. 
Pizitrro  was  overthrown  by  Pedio  de  la  Qasoa 
and  put  to  death  in  1548. 

A  series  of  petty  quarrels  and  the  tiresome 
stoiy  of  the  substitution  of  one  ruling  function- 
ary for  another  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  Peru  during  the  next  two  centuries.  The 
country  became  one  of  the  four  viceroyalties  of 
Spanish  Amerii  :i,  ami  tin-  S|iatii^h  authority  was 
fully  estublished  and  adiniajalered  by  successive 
viceroys.  The  Province  of  Quito  was  separated 
from  Peru  in  1718,  and  in  1788  considerable  ter- 
ritoriee  fn  the  south  were  det«ehi>d  and  formed 
into  t]>e  Orivemment  of  Puptiim  Ayre^.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  lnde(jeudenec'  in  tSuuth 
America,  Spain,  which  had  declined  greatly  in 
internal  strength,  was  distracted  by  the  French 
invasion  and  the  dissensions  of  a  regency;  never- 
theless in  July-.  181»»,  when  the  Viceroy  Abnscal 
turned  over  his  utQcc  to  Don  Joaquin  dc  la 


Pezuela,  there  was  a  Spanish  army  of  23,000  men 
in  Peru  and  all  resisunce  had  apparently  been 

stamped  out  in  Chile,  Upper  Peru  (Bolivia), 
Quito,  and  New  Granada,  Buenos  Ayres  alone 
maiinainiiig  her  independence.  Peru  was  the 
last  of  the  Spanish  tSouth  American  pos^^^es- 
sions  to  :^'t  up  the  standard  of  independence, 
la  August,  1820*  an  axi^j'  nnder  tiennal  iSan 
Martin,  one  of  the  liberators  of  Chile,  landed  at 
Lima,  and,  after  a  number  of  successes  both  <m 
sea  and  land,  in  which  the  patriots  were  etfei; 
tively  assisted  by  Lord  Cochriine,  (ieneral  Miller, 
and  other  £uglish  volunteers,  the  independence  ot 
the  country  was  prodaimed  at  Lima,  July  88^ 
1821.  San  Martin  assumed  the  protectomta  «C 
the  young  Republic.  By  the  spring  of  l9Bt  be 
had  forced  the  surrender  of  the  last  large  body 
of  Spanish  troops.  At  this  juncture  General 
Bolivar  (q.v.),  Hushed  with  his  successes  in  the 
north,  landed  at  Guayaquil.  San  Martin,  recog- 
nizing the  dangers  of  rivalry,  arranged  a  nweting 
on  July  26,  1822,  the  details  of  which  were  never 
made  i>\ililic,  hut  as  a  re-^uh  of  which  San  Mar- 
tin resigned,  and,  a  year  later,  n  tinsl  to  England. 
A  Congress  wae  summoned,  and  <in  Februarj-  28, 
1823,  Don  Jos6  de  la  Hiva  Af^uero  wa:!  installed 
as  the  first  Fresident  of  Peru.  Meanwhile  the 
scattered  bands  of  Spanish  royalists  had  na»> 

aged  to  collect  in  the  sotith,  aroinid  Cii/co.  an! 
the  ajjents  of  Bolivar  succeeded  in  persuading  ihe 
Coii|,'ress  to  depose  Riva  Aguero.  On  September 
I,  1823,  Bolivar  landed  at  Callao  and  tlevoted 
himself  to  organbiug  an  army.  On  Kebruarr 
lOj  1824,  he  was  appointed  supreme  dictator  bf 
the  Congress.  For  a  while  the  royalists  uad^ 
Cantcrac  made  eonsidoruble  headway,  occupying 
Callao  Castle  and  forcing  Bolivar  to  evacuate 
Lima.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  plains  of 
Junin,  where  a  remaricahle  battle  was  fought 
in  whidi  the  Peruvian  cavalry  turned  de- 
feat into  victory  by  repeated  charges  with  their 
lances.  The  Spaniards  retired  to  Cuisco.  where 
the  \  ieeroy.  La  Sema,  concentrated  his  fnret  s  f.-.r 
a  final  stand.  On  December  9th  a  battle  wiu 
fought  at  Ayaenebo  in  which  the  patriots,  under 
General  Sucre,  were  oompletelv  sncomsful,  and 
the  Spanisli  ofllefails  and  generaw,  wftli  over  three 
thousand  soldiers,  surrenders!.  The  vru«-rrill* 
fiphtinp  eontinued  for  a  while  in  the  north,  wlure 
(ieneral  rHailate  stnhlKirnly  lield  out  until  ~hot 
by  his  own  tn>r,i)s  in  April,  1825.  In  1826  the 
Spaniards  c\aeuated  Oallao  and  Uie  war  was 
at  an  end.  Bolivar,  on  February  10,  1825. 
resigned  the  dictatorship,  but  was  immediately 
reappointed,  and  remained  in  control  of  the 
(io%'ernment  until  March,  1827,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Colombia  with  his  soldiers.  On 
June  4,  1827,  a  congress  met  and  framed  a  pre- 
visionsLl  Coastitntlon,  adopted  in  1828.  General 
Lamar  was  elected  President.  I-.imar  prompter 
forced  a  quarrel  with  Bolivar,  who  de<  iared  war 
and  ih  feated  him,  enforcing  a  money  indemnity 
and  the  surrender  of  QuayaquiL  The  history 
of  the  next  thirty-five  years  la  the  reeord  «f 
repeated  changes  in  Govemment,  one  roan  after 
another  gaining  a  personal  ascendency,  lasting 
n  fi  w  days  or  years,  until  some  rival  ttnik  »  i 
ViiHt-iijje  of  his  mistakes  to  supplant  him.  ^^  ith.il, 
the  state  of  the  country  vTadually  imprnvfjd, 
commercially,  socially,  and  intellectually,  but 
with  lew  evoite  of  espeeial  Interest  or  fanpor* 
tance. 

In  April,  1884,  a  Spaoish  squadron  seixcd  the 
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Cbincba  Islands  in  reparation  for  injuries  SOi- 
tained  by  SpuniBh  subjects.  President  Pezet  was 
ttamriUing  to  risk  a  war  with  Spain,  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  \\aH  si^^jncil  in  .lamiary,  1805.  Tlio 
action  of  the  Prenideut,  aroused  bitter  opposition 
in  the  country;  he  wa.s  deelsred  a  traitor  by  tlic 
Asaembly,  and  in  f ebntaijr  a  revolutiun  broke 
out  which  en^M  In  the  overthrow  of  Pezet  and 
the  jiinclaiiKitioii  of  Mariano  I^nacin  Pnnlo 
diclulur  i^NuM-iiitxT  'Jtj,  1805).  An  alliiuu-e 
against  Spain  was  totu  hiiltil  with  <'lii!e,  Ecua- 
dor, and  liolivia,  war  being  deilared  in  January, 
1800.  On  May  2,  1866,  a  Spani>«h  fleet  bom- 
barded C'allao,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw. 
This  uiarkcil  the  termination  of  hostilitkw.  Tn 
1870  Peru  as  the  ally  of  F>tili\  ia  ht^'aiiu'  iiivdlved 
in  war  with  Chile.  (S<>e  lk>uvi.\;  Chii>;.)  lu 
October,  1879,  the  Peruvian  man-of-war  H unxcnr 
was  captured  by  the  Chilean  fleet,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 19th  the  foreee  of  Bolivia  and  P^ra  were 
overwhelmed  at  Dolores.  A  Chilean  army  under 
(Jeneral  Bnquedano  captured  Mo«|Ue!.;ua  and 
Tacna,  two  ini|Htrtant  cities  in  Smitlu  iii  Peru, 
in  March  and  May,  1880.  Early  in  June  the  same 
general  carried  the  almost  im|)re(Ti)abie  strong- 
hold of  Arica  by  storro^  thus  gainiqg  possession 
of  the  whole  of  Southern  Peru.  In  the  meantime 
the  Chilean  flo  t  was  l)h)cka<ling  or  pillaging  the 
Northern  Peruvi,ui  seaport^^.  The  Peruvlanfl  re- 
fusing to  accede  to  the  terms  for  peace  dictated 
by  Chile,  Bauquedano  organized  an  expedition 
against  Lima.  This  expedition  started  in  Novem- 
h«tf  by  water,  and  landed  at  Pisco  and  Curayaco, 
about  200  milm  fw>uth  of  Lima.  With  an  army 
30.000  stmiiL'.  (tif  Chilean  general  umhIhiI  mi 
the  capital,  tipreuding  devantation  along  the  way. 
The  Peruvians  were  defeated  at  Chorillos  on 
January  13^  1881,  and  at  Miraflores  on  Januaiy 
ISth,  and  on  Janimry  17th  the  Chileans  made 
their  entr^'  into  I.inia.  Capt.  Patrick  Lynch,  the 
leader  in  a  raid  which  had  devastated  the  north- 
ern c«iasl  t<i\viis.  was  apptiinted  Chilean  comman- 
danl  of  the  town.  After  the  fall  of  Lima  desultory 
figlitin^  continued  until  a  treatv  of  j)eace  waa 
eoucluded,  October  20»  1883.  Peru  ceded  to  Chile 
the  IMstriet  of  Tarapaeft  and  the  TerHtories  of 
Tafna  and  Arica  for  a  term  of  ten  years:  the 
{HK>ple  t)f  these  territories  to  decide  by  popular 
vote  whether  they  wished  to  return  to  IVi  u  or  1o 
remain  under  Chilean  rule.  This  term  wa.s  further 
extended,  (^hile  apparently  distrusting  the  result 
of  the  plebiscite,  and  the  territory  ban  become 
pmetieally  Chilean.  The  war  left  Peru  in  a 
shaftt nil  and  bankrupt  loiiditinu,  from  which  it 
has  v»'i  V  slowly  recovin d.  boundary  disputes,  es- 
pecially with  Chile,  have  arisen  psriodioally  to 
threaten  the  peace  relations. 
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PERU'.  A  city  in  Lasalle  County,  111.,  about 
00  miles  north-northeast  of  Peoria ;  at  the  head 
of  navigatimi  nii  the  lllimiis  River,  on  the  Illi- 
nois and  Micliigiin  Canal,  and  on  the  Chicago, 
Kock  Island  and  Pacific  Kailnad  (Map:  Illinois, 
C  2).  Picturesquely  situated,  it  has  a  public 
square  and  public  parks,  and  is  the  seat  of  Saint 
Htnle  College  (Roman  Catholic),  opened  in  1891. 
.\mong  the  prominent  buildings  are  Turner 
Hall  and  the  Ma.sonie  Building.  Then  an>  four 
bridg»*s  here,  including  a  fine  railroad  bridge. 
Peru  is  the  centre  of  valuable  bituminous,  coal 
fields  and  of  extensive  depoeits  of  cement  rock 
and  white  sand  rock.  Its  industrial  establish- 
ments include  lar;:i-  zluf-rolling  mills  aii<l  fur- 
naces, a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  ^icale  \\orks, 
plow  and  whtM'l  works,  clock  woiks.  liri'wi'ries, 
grain  elevators,  nickeloid  works,  a  planing  luill, 
and  fertilizer  works.  The  government  is  admin- 
istered under  a  charter  of  1890,  by  a  mayor 
electetl  every  two  years,  and  a  council.  The 
wall  r  writks  an  i  tlic  i  lectric  light  plant  are 
owne*i  and  opcntlrd  liy  the  municipality.  Peru 
was  first  settled  in  lsJ7  and  laid  out  in  1834. 
In  18.')2  it  was  cliartercd  as  a  city.  For  the 
arciueologist,  tlie  vicinity  presents  much  intmest, 
as  (lu  re  are  relics  of  the  Mound  Builders,  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  5.3.'»0;  in  1900,  0803. 

PEBXI.  A  city  an<l  the  county-sent  of  Miami 
0>unty,  Ind.,  76  iuiles  north  of  Indianapolis;  on 
the  Wabash  River,  and  on  the  \^'aha9h,  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Western,  and  the  Ciin  iniiati,  Richmond 
and  Muncie  railroads  (Map:  Indiana.  C  2).  Five 
bridges  span  the  river  at  this  point.  The  city 
has  a  public  library,  the  Wabash  Bailroad  Uoe- 
pital.  a  sanatorimn,  and  Boyd  Park.  It  de- 
rivrs  considerable  trade  from  the  tributary  coun- 
Irv,  which  is  lar:.''  l.v  aurricultural.  There  are 
railroad  shops  of  the  \]ru\  and  uf  ihe  Cincinnati, 
Richmond  and  Munci<>.  carbon  works,  woolen 
mills,  biisket  factory,  bagging  mills,  glass  works, 
steel  works,  a  cabinet  factory,  wagon  shorn,  a 
candy  factory,  etc.  Peru,  incorporated  in  1848, 
is  now  la  tb'd  iindrr  a  -'iKuiiT  of  ^^C,^  \\liirh 
provides  for  a  mayor.  ei«Tieii  biennially,  and  a 
council.  There  are  municipal  water-works  and  a 
municipal  electric  li^ht  plant.  Population,  in 
1890.  7088;  in  1900,  8463. 

PBBU  BAXSAIC.    See  Balsam  or  Puu. 
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FEBXJGIA,  |>t\-iuo'j4.  Tlir  capital  of  the 
Province  oi  I'erugiu,  Italy,  bituatctl  on  pictur- 
esque hilb  between  the  Tiber  and  Lago  Traai- 
mmo,  at  aa  altitude  of  1700  feet  above  the  eea, 
lOS  miles  hy  rnil  mntlieast  of  Florence,  and  the 
Slime di^t;i 111 i  iim 111  <jf  Rome  (Map:  Italy,  G  4). 
Its  fliluitlioii  is  beautiful,  oiTeriug  delightful 
views  of  the  Undirian  and  Folignu  valleys,  and  of 
the  Tiber  and  the  Apejunines.  Its  medueval  ap- 
pearanee  aleo  ie  attractive  and  interesting.  It 
iius  many  striking  edifices  dating  from  its  glo- 
rious days  at  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance 
period,  and  iiuii'orous  art  tnuNures,  but  is  not 
nearly  bo  much  frcquentc<l  as  Orvieto  and  Siena, 
with  their  famous  cathedrals. 

Perugia  is  irregularly  laid  out.  Many  of  its  sub- 
structures belong  to  the  ancient  Etruscan  tovm. 
It  jMisHf^^scs  aiiii>k-  sijuares  and  pleasant  pioutuls. 
The  uiitini.shfU  Gothic  Cathedral  of  San  Ldriiizo 
is  not  very  striking,  although  of  the  Renaissance 
period.  The  most  valuable  of  its  varied  cootlnta 
la  Si^relll's  "Madonna  with  John  the  Bftptiet** 
Its  library  possesses  aiuitnt  and  costly  manu- 
scripts. The  Oraluriu  di  .San  Reniadino  has  a 
nnilti-colored  early  lu-imissance  fai.ade.  The  San 
Domenico  is  a  fine  Gothic  church  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Giovanni  Pisano.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1014,  and  containa  the  elaborate  and  celebrated 
ntonument  to  Benedict  XI.  The  Baailica  San 
Pit  tro  de'  Cassinensi  in  the  vicinity  is  aluo  nota- 
ble. It  was  constructed  about  1000.  It  c<mtaiii-« 
noteworthy  pictures  l.y  rt'ni^'iiui.  ( 'iiriiva<.'i,'io,  and 
others,  and  has  rich  choir  stalls  in  walnut.  The 
notable  old  secular  edifices  of  Perugia  include 
the  £lae  Collegio  del  Cambio,  with  ita  celebrated 
mural  paintings  of  the  Chief  Virtues  by  Pcnigino 
— his  finest  fn'sci) — and  other  artistic  features, 
all  in  the  bessL  Uenuissunee.  Tlie  immense  Pa- 
lazzo del  Muuicipio,  dating  from  1281,  is  in  Ital- 
ian Gothic  with  two  facades.  It  haa  been  latterly 
restoied,  and  ie  elaborately  embellished  with  an- 
cient sculptures,  etc.  Under  its  roof  are  the 
Vannuwi  picture  gallery  (municipal),  a  valuable 
ColI<>ction  of  ancient  I'mbrian  works  taken  fr"in 
suppressed  religious  iastitutions,  and  the  public 
library,  with  over  30,000  volume*  and  aome  rare 
medieval  manuaeripta. 

The  finest  section  of  the  picture  gallery  is  the 
Sala  del  Pinturicchio.  with  examples  by  Perugino 
and  I'inluricchio.  The  College  of  San  Severo  is 
a  notable  ancient  buildin;r.  fumierly  a  cloiater. 
Here  Raphael,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Perugino, 
painted  his  ^rst  fresco  in  150.5.  It  is  now  in  a 
apoiled  condition.  .Among  the  attractive  modern 
bttildinga  are  the  areaded  Prefettura.  In  the 
centre  of  the  nuidern  city  i-  a  fine  bronze  eques- 
trian statue  of  Victor  Enunaiuiel  IT.  Perugia 
has  also  u  bronze  statue  of  Julius  III.,  n  monu- 
ment to  Garibaldi,  and  a  monument  to  the  sol- 
diers who  fell  f4>r  freeiloin  in  IW.*?!!.  There  are, 
besides,  the  lietuitifiil  ^laj;;;iore  fountain,  dating 
frtmi  the  rime  of  the  thirt«Tnth  century  and  bear- 
ing re!i«'fs  by  Nii-<>la  ami  (;ii>\aiiiii  ri-aim;  tin' 
striking  Ronian  .\rcli  of  .\tiyustns,  eonHtniclini  in 
the  third  century  of  our  era.  and  ntill  one  of  the 
gateways  of  the  city;  and  the  house  where  Peru- 
gino dwelt. 

The  famous  'free'  T'niverwity  of  Pfrniria.  fntind- 
pd  in  IMJO.  is  now  in  a  •^tatc  of  decline.  It  had, 
in  UMO,  two  facultii's.  teaelu-rs.  and  :J20  stu- 
dents. Its  library  pos-esM-s  20.000  vnhnnes.  In 
addition  tliere  niav  \h'  inentionrd  an  .\rt  Histon.' 
colkM-tion  and  a  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  valua- 


ble university  collection  of  Etriisean,  ntuuan,  and 
medi«9val  antiquities.  There  are  iu  the  city 
a  lyceum*  a  gynmasium,  a  technical  school,  a 
aaninaiy*  an  academy  of  fine  arta,  and  on  eei- 
nomic-agrarian  institntion.  A  large  orphan 
asylum  i.s  the  i  liief  of  it-  Ix  ncvoli  nt  institutions. 
There  aie  iiictoiie-.i  ul  ailk  goods,  velvet,  and  spir- 
itn.  In  the  commerce  figure  ehielly  grain,  wine, 
and  oil.  Three  miles  eoutheast  of  the  city  iiea 
the  Btnuean  neeropoHs  of  Perugia,  discovered 
in  1840.  with  remarkable  tonihs  inehidin^'  the 
sepulchre  of  the  \  oiunuiii.  I'upulation  in  l!tOl, 
(11,385. 

Perugia  (anciently  called  Penutia)  was  oiu'  of 
the  twelve  important  Etruscan  League  i  ili>-s.  It 
became  Somaa  in  B.C  309.  In  ax.  41-40  it  waa 
nnsneceesfully  held  by  the  partimmB  of  Antoniva 

against  Oi  tavius  ( Penisian  War),  It  was  de- 
stroyed l)y  (li  tavius  and  then  rebuilt  by  him.  It 
was  a<;ain  dt^troyed  by  Totila  after  a  siege  of 
seven  yejir^*.  Early  in  the  Middle  Ajres  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  |>opeb,  but  it  after- 
wards enjoyed  a  long  period  of  independenoe,  and 
at  the  eloae  of  the  Middle  Agea  niled  Und>ria. 
Alxiut  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  Papal  States.  It  pas-sed  to 
the  Sardinians  in  1860  and  became  a  part  of  the 
new  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Consult:  Syinonda  and 
Gordon,  The  Story  of  Perugia  (London.  1W8)  ; 
CruickHlinTik  The  Vmbrian  Towns  (ib.,  1901). 

Pfi&UQiAy  Lakb  or.  a  lake  in  Italy.  See 
Tbasuueito,  "Laoo. 

PERUGINO,  pa'roJJ-je'nA,  PiETBO,  properly 
PitTTBo  Vammuooi  i  1440-1623).  An  Italian 
painter,  one  of  the  chief  masters  of  the  Undirian 

Sclnxds  diirinij  the  t':irlier  Renaissaiiee.  IVirii  at 
('ilti\  delia  I'ieve.  a  iiioantain  touu  nciir  rerii;iia. 
in  1  ntj.  lVrn;:inn  was  the  natural  heir  <'i  ttie 
traditions  of  the  Uuibrian  School,  the  leading  note 
of  wbidi  was  the  atnKmphere  of  setttfancot  and 
mystic  poetry,  which  found  its  best  expression  in 
the  portrayal  of  the  ideals  of  devotional  art.  In 
1455  he  was  a[)[»renti(ed  to  a  l'eni;.nan  arli-t, 
probably  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  wiiase  inHuenw  is 
manifest  in  his  work.  Benedetto  Buonfiglio  and 
Niccold  da  Foligno  have  likewise  been  credited 
with  his  tutelage.  According  to  Vasari.  Peru^pno 
completed  his  studies  under  Vermecliio  at  rinr- 
ence.  but  this  seems  unlikely  in  view  of  the  .s<.*vere 
tnetile  tendeneics  of  VerraM-hio's  art  and  the  un- 
varying I  mbrian  characteristics  exhibited  in  Pe- 
rugino's  work.  His  first  public  commission  was 
reoeived  in  1475  and  related  to  the  exeeotim  of 
certain  frescoes  for  the  Palacao  Communale  in 
Perugin.  From  this  time  his  ri-e  was  rapi.!.  and 
when,  in  1480,  Sixtus  IV.  gathered  together  the 
best  artistic  talent  in  Tascany  and  L'mbria  to 
emhollish  his  newly  completed  chai>el  with  fresco. 
altiioii'.jh  the  (<i!tipany  included  such  men  as  Roa- 
selli,Ghirlandajo,  and  Botticelli,  the  major  work* 
were  assiimed  to  Perugino.  The  most  importttnt 
of  these  Sistine  ereation>  is  the  "l^elivi  rv  of  the 
Keys  to  St.  Peter,'"  a  w  ork  showing  great  breadth 
of  treatment,  and  peou Marly  typiMl  <if  his  meth- 
ods of  briiu|ing  out  the  effecta  «f  apaee  and  «tm*- 
apliere.  The  aeeurate  traowledoe  of  perapective. 
the  feeling  for  the  true  values  of  distance,  nn.l  th? 
baluncing  and  relation  of  the**  vahies  make  the 
work  of  Perugino  peculiarly  significant  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  very  elements  of  space 
coniposit  ion  uere  fundamental  in  the  woika  of  fail 
pupil  Aaphacl. 
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Penigino  a  w andci iiij;  lifo,  Imt  after  1502 
he  worked  mostly  in  Florence,  where  he  married 
and  purchased  a  hoUiie,  while  retaining  hit»  citi- 
Wttsbip  in  Perunia,  In  1460  Perugino  finished 
the  dMontioii  of  tbe  Sain  del  Canibio,  Peru- 
n'm.  with  frescoes  allegorical  of  "Fortihi<If," 
'  Ttjuju  runce,"  ".Justice, '  and  "Prudence,"  and 
sacred  ftubjecU*  like  "(Jod,  the  Father,"  the  "Na- 
tivity," and  "Tranaflguration."  This  work  nMrks 
the  height  of  bin  art.  The  **AfanrlB«e  of  the  Vir- 
gin," now  in  the  niUHeum  at  Caen,  1h1<>ti<:s  to  t1ii?< 
time.  Painted  for  the  cathedral  at  I'ciufjia,  it 
\vas  the  model  of  Raphael's  protiiu  lioii  of  the 
same  8ubje«'t.  The  uioet  remarkable  of  Peru- 
gino'a  mural  paintings,  excepting  those  noted 
above,  are  tbe  frsaoo  of  "Crucifixion,"  SutitA 
Maria  Maddalena,  Florence  <14!)e-14M),  thoae 
at  CittA  della  Piovr,  Paniraln,  SpcMo,  and  Trcvi. 
Among  the  altar  pu'<.'t*«  may  he  r-t-lccted  "Virgin 
Enthroned"  (  I  J!'«).  in  the  \  atiran;  the  "Annun- 
ciatioo,"  Fano  (  1487);  "Crucifixion,"  "(Jethse- 
maaa,"  and  "AAsuniption"  (1500),  from  Vallom- 
braaa,  now  in  the  Florence  Academy;  "The  Vision 
of  Saint  Bernard."  at  Munich;  the  triptych 
painted  for  the  fi  rtnsii,  near  I'avia.  uosv  in  the 
National  (Jallerv,  l.oit»lon.  His  heads  of  "Two 
Monk«  of  Valloiiilirosa"  (  Florence  Academy )  show 
him  as  a  portraitist  of  high  ability.  Uis  later  pic- 
tana,  of  whieb  he  pioduoed  larfce  numbers,  show 
decline.  Tho  artist's  last  work,  the  "Nativity" 
(1522)  from  Kontignano,  is  now  in  the  South 
Ke))>ini:t<iii  MuKeum.  He  died  of  tbe  plague  at 
Castello  di  Fontignano  in  1523. 

('onBult:  Mezzanotte.  Delia  vita  e  delle  o^fx; 
di  Pietro  Vannucci  (Perugia,  18.30);  .Jubinal, 
Peruffin,  aa  vie  tt  «r«  frwrrc*  (Saint  (lermain, 
I8K7)  :  Ura^'liiri'lli.  \'i(i-ir  r  <li„uiiiinl i  iniiliii 
inlomo  a  I'ictro  \  tinnucc%  dctto  il  Perugino  (Pe- 
rugia, 1874)  ;  Cnletti,  Lo  tUltt  di  Peruijino  ( Ro- 
k^is,  1887) ;  Williamson,  Perugino  (London, 
IfiOO). 

PBBUVIAN  ABTIQIJITZBB.    The  Aocial 

structure  of  Peru  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
more  primitive  tribes  to  tbe  north.    There  was 

a  head  chief  or  Imn.  ulm  liad  an  advisorj'  coun- 
cil elected  by  the  various  clans  ur  geut««  of  the 

E>pit'.  The'  offloe  of  Inca  «aa  hereditary  in  tb« 
Dale  line. 

Tbe  religion  was  baaed  upon  the  worship  of  tho 

sun  as  the  suprenic  go<l,  who  according  to  the 
Peruvians  had  three  sons:  Kon  or  Viracocha, 
J'acliai  aiitac.  and  Manco  Capac.  the  last  the 
founder  of  the  Incan  Kmpire.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  the  myths  of  Viracocha  and  Pacha- 
eamae  antedate  the  lacas.  Legend  says  that 
Viracocha  aigniflcs  Foam  of  the  Lake  or  flea. 
Oiic  day  tic  aro^^c  rmf  nf  tlic  waters  of  Lake  Titi- 
caca  and  eicatitJ  the  >iiij,  tiiiMHi.  and  ntars,  He 
mailc  -.tone  statues,  and,  putting'  into  tla-tn, 
camtuanded  them  to  follow  him  to  Cuzco.  After 
settilifr  Alica  Vica,  the  ancestor  of  the  Ineas, 
over  (h<  tn  lio  ili-a)i|).^arod  in  the  water. 

Partinramar  si<^nit*ieK  'He  who  animates  tlio 
iinivf  r**r.'  Hr  \va^  riL-arded  as  the  being  who 
created  and  ruled  tbe  world.  In  the  valley  of 
Bimac  a  vast  temple  was  erected  to  this  invisible 
god. 

Next  to  the  sun  the  Incaa  wor«»hiped  the  moon, 
hi'*  sister  and  consort.  ('iiycliH,  tlh'  rainlniw. 
was  venerated  as  the  ht  rvant  of  the  sun  and 
moon;  Chasca.  the  planet  Venus,  ns  the  page  of  the 
sun.  Tbe  Pleiades  were  the  next  most  venerated. 


Fire  was  worshiped  aa  coming  from  the  sun,  and 
thunder  as  hiu  servant.  After  these  were  many 
niinnr  di  iLicjt  uud  canoiHis,  which  last  c«»rri-.sp<>ud 
to  the  Lares  and  Pcnatc^t  of  the  lioniana.  Tbe 
bloody  rites  so  frequent  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan 
were  unknown  in  Peru. 

The  Peruvians  believed  in^the  existence  of  tlie 
soul  after  death,  and  also  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  The  good  were  to  live  a  life  o(  luxury 
and  ease;  tbe  wicked  must  expiate  their  Crimea 
liy  aiit's  of  wearisome  lalmr. 

Tlic  Empire  of  tlic  hicns  was  a  perfect  the- 
oriacy.  The  rri;,'iiiu<,'  Ima  \sas  not  merely  the 
representative  of  divinity;  he  was  clivimty  itself, 
the  law,  and  (b«  law-giver,  tbe  viulutiOB  of 
whose  ordinanco  was  sacri^je.  The  laca  ap- 
pointed the  chief  priest,  who  in  turn  nominated 
all  his  su1)onli nates.  All  the  higher  olBces  were 
filled  hy  members  of  the  Inca  family.  The  vir- 
gins <if  tlie  sun  were  young  inaiilcns  dcdicatetl  to 
the  service  of  the  deity.  They  dwelt  in  convents 
uniler  the  oharge  of  elderly  matrons.  These  holy 
virgina  were  oeeupied  in  weaving  the  fins  wool 
of  tbe  vicutfai  into  garments  for  the  Tnea  and 
hangingK  for  the  temples.  In  tlie  lunises  of  tlie 
virgins  of  the  sun  at  t'uzcu  all  tite  iuuiate.s.  »aiil 
to  number  1500,  were  of  royal  blood.  These  vir- 
gins of  the  sun  were  brides  of  tbe  Inca,  and  at 
marriageshle  age  the  most  beautiful  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  royal  seraglio.  The  great  noblea 
were  also  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives.  At  an 
appointed  day  of  each  year  all  those  of  marriage- 
able age  were  called  together  in  the  great  squares, 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  marriage  ceremony 
consisted  in  joining  tbe  bands  of  tbe  couples  to 
be  united.  The  Tnca  performed  this  ceremony  for 
his  own  kindrcr!.  pronnnnring  them  man  and  wife. 
His  otinirns  performed  a  like  (itVioe  for  those  of 
inferior  rank.  Land  was  allotted  to  tlie  newly 
weddol  pair  lor  their  maintenance,  and  a  dwell- 
ing' ua-  liuilt  at  the  charge  of  the  district. 

the  land  was  parceled  out  to  the  varioua  clans 
In'  whom  it  was  owned  in  common,  and  under 
tile  wist-  >y>fein  of  a«lministration  every  one  not 
iuesipaiilated  by  age  or  other  inlinnity  wa.s 
obliged  to  be  a  producer.  Agriculture  was  the 
basis  of  prosperity  and  was  carrie<l  on  carefully 
and  thoroughly,  with  division  of  labor,  irrigation, 
manuring,  and  terracing  of  rocky  slopes,  to  make 
ever}'  tillable  acre  yield  its  full  return.  Their 
chief  crops  were  niai/e.  pmatoeH,  yneea.  quinoa, 
and  eotton.  Much  attention  was  given  to  irriga- 
tion, aqueducts  and  canals  cn»ssing  the  low  lands 
in  ail  directions  like  a  vast  network.  Dogs  were 
kept  as  elsewhere,  besides  monkeys,  birds,  and 
guinea  pigs,  and  the  llama  had  been  dnniesticat^'d 
as  a  beast  of  Imrden  and  for  lis  hair,  from  which, 
as  well  as  from  native  enitnn,  were  apun  and 
woven  the  fabrics  in  conuuon  use. 

Peruvian  architectural  structures  composed  of 
stone  were  characterized  by  simplicity,  sym- 
metry, and  solidity.  These  stones,  often  huge 
liouldiTs.  were  put  toj^etliei'  \\ittiout  mortar,  but 
so  exactly  cut  and  lilleil  to  eaeli  othei  that  the 
blade  of  a  penknife  could  not  he  forced  hctween 
them.  The  Peruvians  exeellcd  as  road-builders. 
Remains  of  many  of  these  roads  exist,  the  most 
important  ones  extended  from  Quito  to  Cuzoo,  and, 
diverging,  continued  in  a  southerly  direction.  In' 
places  ^'alleri.-  w<  re  cut,  for  miles,  through  solid 
rock,  rivers  crossed  by  swinging  bridges,  and 
ravines  fille<l  up  with  solid  masonry.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  some  of  these  roads,  which  were  used 
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IrinciiMJly  for  military'  purpoBM,  were  from 
SOO  to  2000  miles  In  len^h. 

In  the  niniiiifai  tiiti-  of  b-.\tiIo  f;ibrii-s  tlic  I'cru- 
viiins  btand  unrivuled  lUiioiij^  aniieiit  peuplen, 
being  aoquuiuted  with  every  style  of  weaving 
known  to-day.  Some  of  their  tapestiy,  in  the  ex* 
celtenoe  and  finish  fyf  the  weaving  and  beauty  of 
the  colors  ami  designs,  hiis  prnti.iMy  never  Ijoen 
excelled.  Tliey  showed  n  degree  of  >kill  in  other 
niechaniciil  :trt-.  similiir  to  tliiit  ili-[il:iyc(i  in  tlirir 
nianufaeturc  of  eloth.  riiey  have  left  t)ehind 
them  many  remarknhlc  t  viili  ucea  of  their  knowl- 
edge in  worthing  metab.  They  were  familiar  with 
the  prooemes  of  smelting,  easting  in  moldo,  ham- 
merinfi,  and  soldering.  Tools  and  various  olijecfi 
of  l>ronze  were  iu  u.se.  In  the  ancient  tonibs  have 
been  found  many  elegant  and  curious  objects  of 
gold  and  silver,  vases,  cups,  braoelets,  collars,  and 
peraoBal  oniamenta.  Emeralds  they  possessed  in 
eonsidemble  quantity  nnd  these  they  cut  with 
great  skill.  In  the  manufacture  of  pottery  the)' 
attoirnil  to  a  hi;:li  dijjree  of  excellen<e.  Many 
of  thene  vessels  iiie  lienutiful  in  outline.  Often 
they  represent  the  human  form  or  that  of  some 
familiar  object  or  animal,  and  in  the  firing  and 
decoration  they  show  an  advanced  stage  in  the 
potter's  art. 

In  music  they  liad  reached  considerable  profi- 
ciency, judging  by  the  number  ond  variety  of  the 
musical  inxtrumentfl  left  behind  them.  Among 
these  are  Pan-pipcH.  flutes  of  cane  and  bone,  elajr 
trumpets,  trumpets  of  shell,  hells  of  hronae  and 
eopiK-r.  nnd  a  great  variety  of  whistle*,  capable 

of  yii-Iilini;  i\  ^i-a]v  nf  -.r\<'i:il  lo!n-<.  It  ihn^  not 
np|M>rtr  thai  tiiey  vwv  rtiulud  the  nmre  advanced 
stage  of  stringed  instruments.  Of  the  chavaCtMr 
of  their  vocal  music  we  know  nothing. 

They  had  eon8ideral>le  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  employing  bk>eding  and  purg- 
ing. In  astronomy  they  had  made  son>e  prc^- 
r<'HS,  dividiiiL,'  t!u'  vi-ar  info  twelve  luiiat  nionths. 
Tliey  also  had  w«^'ks,  hut  of  how  many  days  is 
uncertain.  As  their  lunar  year  would  n(<ees7iarily 
fall  short  of  the  true  time,  they  corrected  their 
calendar  by  solar  observations  made  by  means  of 
colunms  raisfd  on  the  high  lands  at  Cuzco.  These 
served  them  for  taking  a/.imutlis.  and  by  meas- 
uring tliiir  >-lia.lo\ss  they  asct'itiiinnl  tlie  exact 
times  of  the  solfstii-es.  The  period  of  the  equi- 
noxes was  determined  by  the  help  ol  a  solitary 
pilUir. 

The  ancient  Peravians,  having  no  written  Ian* 

gUHge,  ma<le  u^e  of  1?ie  Oinp\i.  a  ile\ii-i-  iod list- 
ing of  a  main  eonl  uilh  t<tlu  i-.  of  ililli  ieiii  coliirs 
depending  from  it  like  a  fringe.  Eaeli  lol.ir  ile 
nutc<i  some  object  or  abstmet  iilea.  Quipu  signi- 
fles  a  knot.  Knotr^  tied  in  the  depending  cords 
served  as  ciphers,  and  by  tying  them  at  different 
diKtanees  from  the  main  cord  and  from  each 
oilier.  th«'y  <"<iul(l  ho  iiia(h>  to  ri  pi.  —  'iH  iniinlier-i 
to  any  amount  ro<piired.  Tbisi>  kiiotttd  tuids 
were  also  ii^ed  an  mm  iiioiiic  aids.  Tliere  was  also 
a  ( «.n-.iderable  Imdy  of  song,  legend,  and  drama 
hamled  do^Ml  by  oral  tradition.  Among  these 
the  drama  of  Ollnnta,  committed  to  writing  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  lias  b««'n  translated  into 
Several  langiiii''es. 

Tlie  burial  customs  varied  in  dilTerent  part*  of 
the  country.  Itelieving  in  the  reMirreetion  of  the 
body,  the  same  care  iivas  everywhere  exereiaed  to 
prenerve  it.  The  munimh-H.  or  more  strictly 
speaking  the  dosicented  bodies  of  the  deail.  owe 
their  preservutiun  lu  the  exceedingly  dry  aud 


rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  mountains  or  the  dry 
nitrous  sand  of  the  const  regions.  In  preparing 
the  body  for  the  grave,  it  wa-^  roriinioiilv  iil.irnJ 
ill  a  sitting  posture,  with  Ifie  kmf»  dra%\n  up  and 
the  chin  and  hands  resting  upon  them.  In  the 
extreme  northwestern  part  of  Peru  the  body  was 
buried  in  an  extended  position.  The  mummies 
of  the  better  class  were  often  covered  with  wrap- 
pings of  fine  cotton  eloth ;  over  this  were  ponchos 
ami  blankets  niadi-  of  the  wool  of  tiie  alpaca  and 
vicuQa.  W  ith  them  were  placed  vasen  of  elq^t 
design,  and  often  objects  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
cerements  of  the  poor  are  soanty  and  mean,  and 
the  objects  buriedf  with  them  of  inferior  quality. 
Food  was  always  placed  with  the  dead,  and  gen- 
erally the  objects  most  priml  in  life.  The  last 
resting  place  varied  with  tlie  hxality.  In  some 
places  vast  mounds,  Dcuetrated  by  galleries,  w-ere 
raised  over  the  dean.  In  others  mummies  arc 
found  in  little  vaults  or  chambers  of  adobe,  noled 
with  sticks  or  canes,  often  containing  four  or  Bvn 
IxKlies.  In  the  (  allao  and  parts  of  Bolivia  the 
burials  were  in  intone  chuipas  or  burial  towers. 

Scattered  over  the  country  are  extensive  niins 
of  ancient  temples,  convents,  palaces,  and  burial 

Filaces.  many  of  which  undoubtedly  long  antedate 
ho  Incan  Kmpire. 

The  ruins  of  the  so-called  temple,  convent,  and 
palace  Ht  i  iahnanaco,  near  the  soul  hern  e\1rein- 
ity  of  Lake  Titieaca,  in  l>«livia,  are  good  exam- 
pMS  of  pre- Incan  remains.  Although  but  few 
stones  of  the  stmetures  are  in  position,  enough 
remain  to  show  their  character  and  alae.  In 
these  buildings  eoppfr  clamps  were  tisod  to  hold 
the  stones  in  {Mjsition.  The  temple  was  n-ctangu- 
lar  in  form,  44.5  by  .38s  f.-et.  Here  also  is  the 
famous  monolithic  doorway.  The  stone  is  13  feet 

5  inches  long,  7  fe«'t  2  inches  high,  and  18  inches 
thick.    Tbrotigli  this  is  cut  the  doorway,  4  feet 

6  inches  hi;.!)  and  2  feet  0  inches  wide.  Scattered 
about  the  ruins  are  Ido(k-«  of  sand-tone,  trachyte, 
and  baiuilt,  many  uf  them  syntmetrically  cut  and 
elegantly  decorated.  When  Tiahuanaco  was  firrt 
visited  by  Europeans  these  structures  had  been 
in  ruins  for  suen  a  length  of  time  that  even  na- 
tive traditions  were  silent  as  to  tlioir  builders. 

At  Pnchacamne  (q.v.y  the  Incas  erected  a 
magnifieeiit  'rc  tnide  of  the  Snn.  a  House  of  the 
Virgins  of  the  8iin,  and  a  temple  to  Pachaeamac. 
The  tem|de  was  rifled  of  a  vaat  nmoust  of  gold 
and  silver  by  the  Spaniarda. 

On  the  Islands  of  Titieaca  and  Onatl.  In  T^ke 
Titieaca.  arc  n  number  nf  fnnions  niin*.  Ttie  i-l 
and  of  Titieaca  wa?.  diHliiated  to  tlie  sun.  and  wa.s 
the  sacred  island  of  Peru.  Its  most  notable  ruins 
are  those  of  tlie  Pal.u*e  of  the  Incas,  the  Store- 
hou.se  of  the  Smi.  aiul  the  Bath  or  Tountain  of 
the  Incas.  The  Temple,  a  stone  building  ftl  by 
44  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  is  in  a  fair  sti»te  of 
]irr^<  I  \  at  ion.  The  walls  were  covered  inside  and 
out  vviiii  stucco,  and  painted,  as  may  be  seen  by 
patches  still  remaining  on  the  stones.  The  large 
stone  cdiftce  called  the  ifitore-houBe  by  the  early 
chroniclerB  gained  its  title  from  the  darkness  of 
its  small  rooms  and  connecting  passages,  which 
precluded  the  ide.t  that  it  had  l>een  \jsed  as  a 
habitation.  1  he  Hath  or  Fountain  has  suffered 
but  little  fnmi  time.  It  is  a  pool  40  by  100  feet, 
nnd  5  feet  deep,  paved  \vitli  w<irke<l  stones  and  fed 
by  four  streams  of  water  from  openings  eat  in 
the  stone. 

Oil  tlie  i-lanrl  nf  Toati  (dedicated  fn  the  rrKum  i 
are  two  groujis  of  ruins.   The  principal  of  these. 
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the  Palace  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun.  i'^  in  a  fair 
•late  of  preaen^tion.  It  is  rectangular  in  form, 
1S8  feet  long  bgr  80  broad.  The  atmeture,  Iniilt  of 
roughly  cut  stoneB,  was  two  stories  high.  The 
first  story  is  divided  into  thirty-five  apartments 
of  various  sizes.  The  floors  of  the  upper  rooms, 
which  were  probably  of  wood,  have  disappeared. 
TlwaMOnd  group  consists  of  stone  buildings  with 
vanov  puaages  between  them.  Tbese  and  simi* 
lar  bttHdinga  on  Titieaea  are  believed  to  baw 
been  used  for  ceremonies  Ilin>n;;h  which  pilgrims 
were  obliged  to  pass  before  visiting  the  sacred 
•brines. 

At  Cuzco  the  Temple  of  the  Siis  w««  aaid  to 
bare  been  tbe  most  imposing  edifloe  fai  all  Fern. 

Existing  remains  confirm  the  accounts  of  the 

early  chroniclers.    Surrounding  the  Temple  were 

other  bujlilin<zs,  <lt'(li(atr<l  to  the  Moon, 

tbe  Pleiades,  the  Tiiunder  and  Lightning,  and  the 

Bninbow. 

Ammg  the  other  notable  mins  of  Peru  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  the  anetmt  city  of  Chunn, 
consisting  i>f  a  lalivrintli  of  ruined  walls,  dwell- 
ings and  other  tstruetures,  and  gigantic  huacas, 
or  burial  places;  8illustani  with  its  chulpaa  or 
stone  burial  towers  and  sun^circle;  the  great  for- 
tress in  the  Talley  of  Callete,  near  Lima;  those  of 
Hor%'ai,  rn  the  valley  of  lluarcn  (nl^n  near 
Lima ) ,  iiK  ludiug  a  temple  said  to  have  Ixen  dedi- 
catcMl  to  the  oracle-deity,  Rimac;  the  rock  tombs 
of  O!lantaytaniho.  these  tombs  being  excavations, 
natur .1  Ml  iititirial,  in  the  face  of  a  high  cliff, 
within  which  the  dead  were  placed  and  w^led  up 
with  stoned,  stuccoed  over  and  painted.  Here 
also  arr-  tlie  am  ifiit  jxirpliyry  quarries,  and  the 
remains  of  nuuaruuh  Ima  walls  and  structures. 

Consult:  Raimnndi,  El  PerA  (Lima,  1874- 
1002} ;  Pas  Soldan,  DtooionaKo  geogrdfico-eatti- 
dbftieo  da  Per4  (ib.,  1S70) ;  Markham,  Cusko 
and  Lima  (London,  1858)  ;  id.,  trans..  Travel*  of 
Cieza  de  Leon  (ib.,  18rt4)  ;  id.,  Peru  (ih.,  1881)  ; 
Senior,  Observations  on  thr  droirniiihu  and 
Arckfeology  of  Peru  (Xew  York,  1870)  ;  id..  Trav- 
els and  Exploration  in  the  lAind  of  the  Incas 
(New  York,  1877);  Chdrot.  U  Pirou  (Paris, 
1876)  ;  Wiener,  Pirou  et  Botivie  (ib.,  1880) ; 
Bates,  Central  and  S'oulh  Anwruyi  (Lomlnn, 
1882);  Middtudorf.  Peru:  Benlioilitunqru  und 
i<tu(licn,  etc.  (B<rlin,  iHlt."?):  IlaiMike,  Drsrrip 
cion  del  Peri  (Lima,  ISH)1)  ;  and  the  writinpiof 
Ischudi.  For  the  hintorj-:  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega. 
Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  trans,  by  Markham 
(London,  1809);  Prewott.  Ifiatory  of  the  Cm- 
gur.st  of  Peru  (Philadelphia,  IHCS)  ;  Mark- 
haiu.  The  War  Bctvccn  Peru  and  Vhiti,  1879-81 
( London,  188S) ;  id.,  A  Hiatory  of  Peru  (ib., 
1802). 

PEBXTVIAN  AiiCH.a;OLOQy.  I  ho  Span- 
ish Conqut"?t  cauK-  at  tlio  )ii  i;;ht  of  the  power  of 
the  Inoas  in  Peru.  This  people  was  of  Quicbua 
stock  and  they  bad  eonqiiered  the  tribes  of  the 
present  country  «s  \m11  a-*  those  of  Bolivia,  Ecua- 
dor, and  Chile,  and  }i;ol  suhjeL-ted  them  to  their 
reinarkahle  or^janizat  imi.  The  Incns,  at  their  lie- 
ginning  a  clan  of  tbe  Aynuira,  had  their  anceatral 
scata  en  tihe  shores  of  TItieaea,  where  they  bniit 
a  number  of  citi(>;.  the  greatest  of  which  was 
Tlahuanaco.  Comparatively  few  in  number,  they 
moved  nortli  ami  srttlnl  In  the  valley  of  Huilca- 
mayo.  After  taking  Cuzco,  the  lioine  of  an  ear- 
lier enlture,  they  grew  more  powerful,  and  began 
tlieireonqnesi  about  tbe  year  1200.   At  first  stone- 


worshipers,  they  later  became  sun-worahipem» 
and  fixed  this  cult  upon  tbe  people  whom  they 
subjugated.   The  snceess  of  toe  uicas  was  due 

to  their  despotic  commune,  by  which  thry  fixed 
the  people  to  the  soil,  and  in  return  for  tlie  repu- 
lateii  labor  of  all  insured  the  well-being  of  caeh. 
The  Drjranizjit  ion  consistt-nl  of  a  priest-king,  a 
council.  Iiierarehy,  rulers  of  distrieni.  Mid  grade* 
of  oiQcials.  Tlie  growth  of  Inca  power  oeenpied 
about  three  centuries,  and  since  their  history  is 
somewhat  well  known  they  occupy  a  disprojKir- 
tionate  station  among  the  peoples  of  Peni.  It  iii 
known  that  other  eivili/jitions  [ireeoded  tliat  of 

the  Incas  to  which  Uiej  merely  superadded  tlieir 
peculiar  organiaition. 

There  are  three  well-marked  mcen  in  Peru, 
which  are  associated  with  three  civilisations.  Of 
these  the  K(>cliua  or  Quiehua  (q  v.)  oeeiijiied  the 
region  from  tiie  river  Andatimayo,  above  Quito,  to 
the  Rio  Maure  in  Chile,  except  a  narrow  area  ex- 
tending from  tbe  basin  of  Lake  Titicaca  to  the 
coast.  Tliey  were  an  inland  people,  living  in  the 
high  mountain  valleys,  the  basin  of  Titicaca,  the 
Collao,  and  on  the  eastern  slojien  of  the  Andes, 
above  the  forested  zone,  from  %vhich  they  were 
excluded  by  tlie  wild  tribes.  Tbe  Aymara  (q.v.), 
who  preponderate  among  the  existing  Indiana  of 
Peru,  are  of  Guichuan  stock.  A  second  civilin^ 
tion  displaced  by  the  Ineaa  is  that  of  the  Quito 
Kingdom  of  Ecuadnr,  which  was  the  northernmost 
extent  of  the  Inea  dominion,  and  whose  inhab- 
itants were  the  Cara  of  early  writers.  A  third 
civilization  was  that  of  the  Muchik,  called  Yunga 
by  the  Incas  and  Chimu  by  the  Spaniards,  of 
which  Padiaeamae  (q.v.)  wan  an  important  city. 
The  Chimn  kingdom  extended  from  the  Gulf  of 
Guaymiuil  south  to  Callao.  the  port  of  Lima; 
also  south  of  thih  was  the  doinain  of  another  re- 
lated people  and  civilization. 

It  seems  probable  tliat  t)ie  oldest  civilization 
in  Pern  existed  in  tlx-  (  idlao  south  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  where  are  found  the  rude  stone  circles 
and  dolmens  of  8illustani,  which  resemble  tbe 
nionumeius  of  Northern  Euroiie.  (l>ep  Mega- 
i.JTnic  .MuMMKSTS.)  It  is  thought  hy  Horae 
writers  that  the  authors  of  the  highland  culture 
came  from  the  south,  settling  in  the  Collao,  hunt- 
ing tbe  huanaeo  and  practicing  rode  agriculture, 
and  spreading  into  the  hnsin  of  Titicaca,  which 
has  a  prominent  place  in  I'enivian  origin  myths. 
Thence  they  spread  throufzhout  the  mountain 
region,  having  domesticated  the  llama  and  occu- 
pying the  lower  valh  ys  fur  the  purpose  of  raising 
niaise.  In  the  highland  region  are  found  the 
numerous  eridenoes  of  Qoicntta  greatness;  the 
stupendous  and  elaborate  ruins  of  Tiahtianaoo 
(q.v.)  and  Pumapungu;  the  tombs  of  Sipa  in 
the  Santa  Valley,  formed  out  of  cubi(al  blocks 
of  stone;  lluanaco,  where  is  a  temple  of  five  sto- 
ries of  rooms  and  corridors  close  against  a  moun- 
tain wall,  and  built  of  great  blocks  of  carefully 
dressed  stone  laid  in  mortar,  and  adorned  with 
statues;  the  statues  of  Chavin,  like  those  of  San 
Augustin  in  Colombia ;  the  remarkable  square  or 
round  ehutjm  nr  burial  towers,  found  abOttt 
Umayo  Lake,  in  the  Collao,  and  in  Bolivia. 

Quiehua  architecture  is  expressed  in  massive 
stone  furnished  by  the  environment,  and  grades 
from  the  rude  monolithic  .stnietures  of  the  Collao 
to  the  linely  constructed  and  fini.shn)  Temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Cu2co,  at  the  best  |)eriod.  In  plan 
the  buildings  were  rectangular,  inclosing  rooms, 
or  with  rooms  surrounding  a  court.  There  were 
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few  external  opening,  except  the  doors,  so  that 
Um  wall*  had  a  blank  appearance,  unrelieved 
with  sculpture  or  ornament.    The  door  jambs 

lean  toward  e.\eh  nther  f^n  that  ihc  thrrsliold  is 
wider  than  thu  liutol.  This  feulure  is  invariable 
in  Inca  architecture.  The  non-use  of  the  arch 
and  the  lack  oi  timber  did  not  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  buildtllga  of  more  than  one  Ktor>\  The 
pitched  roofs  vera  probably  of  cane,  thatched  with 
reeds  and  grass.  The  houses  of  the  people  were 
flimsy  structures  that  have  not  survivfd.  In  many 
places  rook  masses  have  been  modifu-d  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  the  most  coranion  form  \h  'w^ 
the  so-called  seat£,  which  are  Mingle  or  in  tien*. 
Ko  obstacles  seem  tu  hnw  balked  the  highland 
Pertivians;  with  their  bruiainf!  tools  of  stone  they 
shaped  granite  hills,  tunneling,  cutting  steps, 
platforms,  fountains,  or  tombs  as  tin  y  saw  fit ;  at 
this  day  it  is  difficult  to  sfc  the  |)iirposf  of  many 
of  their  works.    One  of  the  most  ctimpliratod  of 

these  sculptures,  thought  to  be  a  bygrometric  ob- 
■ervatoiy,  is  foiiiMl  at  QneneO)  near  Cuaoo.  On 
the  same  ^rand  scale  are  the  veierroirs,  baths, 
fountains,  and  aqueducts;  the  terrseed  fields, 

callf<l  «;j//<  )if  s,  cdv criii;,'  the  mountain  f^idcs; 
bridges,  roads,  niid  l  und  inns  or  tambos ;  for- 
tresses, prisons;  sun  dials,  rock  tombs,  and  chulpa 
tombsi,  which  prevail  in  the  track  of  the  ancient 
h%h1and  eivflusation.  On  the  obj«!Cs  «onn««t«d 
with  daih'  life,  rather  than  in  architccttira!  dctn- 
ration,  this  people  lavished  the  art  nf  the  metal- 
worker, potter,  and  weaver,  producing,'  many  de- 
signs e^xpressive  of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  but  rarely 
showing  a  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

The  coast  peoples,  the  principal  of  which  were 
the  Yungas,  occupied  the  hot  valleys  near  the  Pa- 
cific. Tlieir  c'ouiifry  extende*!  fmni  the  Oulf  of 
(tunyaquil  i^>uth  la  L'allao,  but  Huuth  of  this  was 
unuthcr  related  |>eople  in  the  same  culture  plane. 
Th^  had  solved  the  problems  of  tbe  arid  region  by 
dividing  the  channels  of  the  rivers  and  by  other 
irrigation  works,  some  of  which  are  in  use  to  this 
day  hy  Peruvian  phintcrs.  (Juano,  linmght  from 
the  islamls.  was  n-4il  to  fertilize  their  fields,  n 
practice  wliich  the  Incas  adopted  from  them. 
Tliey  also  had  t>oats  of  reeds  provided  with  Rails, 
and' made  in  them  considerable  voyages  along  the 
coast.  The  highland  people  had  snch  boats  on 
Lake  Titicaca.  and  it  is  believed  that  they  were 
derived  from  the  coa.st  tribes.  The  coast  civiliza- 
tion \s;is  :irn  ient.  and  had  heg\in  to  fade  away 
long  before  the  Incas  l»ccame  promineut  on  the 
hi^land.  Tlie  lat^t  political  organization  of  the 
coast  was  the  Cbimu  kingdom,  whose  capital  was 
Cbanchan.  or  Gran  Chitnu.  near  Trujillo,  the 
ruin><  of  whose  principal  buildings  cover  about  2.50 
acres,  !>iit  the  nMiiain^  of  other  works  thickly 
cover  a  [il  iin  -i\  Ky  twelve  miles  in  extent.  This 
citv,  which  mav  Im»  taken  as  typical  of  the  coast 
culture,  wiis  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  long  paral- 
lelogram, extendioK  inland  from  the  ses.  The  ma> 
t^rial  u«ed  for  wmstmetion  i*  sdoh(«  formed  in 
larye  blol■k^^ ;  Ntono  i-  u^,  d  s|,.iriiiL'1y  in  minor 
details.  Thi*',  it  will  In*  <ib^ei  ved.  is  earthquake 
const  met  ion.  the  coast  antTcring  from  violent 
earth  movements.  The  city  was  divided  into 
squares  by  erofta  street!^;  largp  buildings  of  laby- 
rinthine plan,  with  a  court  and  numerous  rooms, 
the  whole  «tnieturo  havinj:  a  single  entrance,  or- 
CUpietl  many  of  the  sfnuires;  of  Iters  were  occupied 
by  great  |ialae<'s,  K\ia vt iotm  liave  ishowu  that 
the  Indojwd  labyrinths  or  ward^  were  the  quar- 
ters of  the  artificers  of  Chimu  and  were  in  effect 


fortresses,  probably  each  assigned  to  n  diflTemit 
trade.  Tbe  walls  of  Chimu  have  broad  founds* 
tions  of  stone,  the  superstnirture  of  adobe  brklcs, 

the  walls  narrowing  toward  the  top.  D«^eorntif>n 
was  by  frescoes,  rustic  work,  or  bv  layin;;  the 
adobes  in  checker,  lattice,  or  aralH-s<jiie  patterns. 
Tlie  roofs  were  of  cane,  and  a  few  beams  of  alga- 
roba  wood  hnvn  been  loond  in  the  oeiUagi  of 
chambers. 

On  the  plain  of  Chimn  may  be  seen  tlie  em- 
bankment of  the  aqnetliic  t  supplying  tbe  city  with 
wat^r,  its  tcruiiiial^  lending  to  the  fields  and  into 
the  eity.  Sunken  gardens  made  by  clearing  away 
the  soil  down  to  the  moist  layer  are  numerous. 
The  most  prominent  landmarks  on  the  plain  ate 
th0  three  pynmidal  cemeteries.  These  are  eelln- 
lar  structures  built  of  adobe  and  stone.  Tbe 
largest  covers  an  area  .580  feet  square,  or  ei|^t 
acres,  and  is  150  feet  high. 

In  material  civiliKation  the  Peruvians  stand 
first  among  the  aborigines  of  this  hemispbere,  but 
in  intellectual  progress  thcr  fall  below  the  Hex* 
leans,  especially  in  the  lack  of  writing,  of  which 
the  (fuijnu  of  knotted  cords  of  different  color 
j"H)rl.v  t(K)k  the  idace.  Thev  had  some  know  ledge 
of  astronomy  and  metrology;  the  balance,  it  ap- 
pears,  was  used.  Their  surgical  Icnowledge  la 
shown  by  the  suooessful  trephining  practieed. 

Artificial  deformation  of  the  skull  was  eztcn* 
sively  practieed.  Tlie  people  were  of  low  statiire 
( IGOO  cm.,  .5  feet  3  inches),  thickset  and  strong, 
not  differing  in  this  nspecfc  teom  tbe  picscnt  Fi- 
ruvian  Indians. 

Consult:  Tschudi,  TroceZs  In  Peru  (Eng. 
trans.,  Kcw  York,  1849)  ;  Smiier,  Pern  <18ft8) ; 
Saleamahuya,  An  Avemtni  ^  ffte  Aniiq^tin 
Peru  (T.nndnn,  1873);  Wiener,  P^ou  et  Bolirir 
(Paris,  1874)  ;  Reiss  and  StObcl.  D«M  Totenfcld 
con  A  neon  in.  Peru  (liorlin,  iHSOlSsTi;  Urinton. 
Th^  American  Race  (New  Vork,  18911;  Mark- 
ham,  Cuzco  (London,  1856);  id.,  \arrative  of 
the  Rites  and  Lairs  of  the  Incag  (ib.,  1873)  ; 
id.,  A  ffiatory  of  Peru  (Chicago,  1892)  ;  \Vins«jr. 
yitrrntivf  and  Crifical  Historii,  \ols.  i.  iin.i  ii.; 
Stiilxl  and  Uhle,  Die  Huinituil^ttc  ion  Tuihua- 
v'iro  (lireslau,  1893);  McGee  and  Muniz,  Primi- 
tive TrepHiminff  in  Peru  (16th  Annual  iteport  of 
the  Bureau  of  Amerlean  Ethnology,  Washii^rtoo, 
lsn7)  ;  N'adnillac.  I'rrhiftnric  Ameriea.  Eng. 
trau:i.  (New  York,  18U3)  ;  JJoessler,  Anctrni  Peru- 
vian Art  (ib.,  1903). 

PEBTJVIAIT  BABK.    See  Cixchoxa- 

PEBUZZI.  pA-rOOfae,  BALnASSAUC  (1481- 
ISS6).    An  Italian  architect  and  painter,  tbe 

most  gifted  artist  of  the  High  Rcnaissan.f .  He 
was  l>orn  at  V'olterra.  near  Siena.  -laniury  6, 
14SI.  ],iltle  is  known  of  hi*  early  career,  but 
from  his  work  it  is  probable  that  iie  followed  II 
Sodoma  and  Pinturicchio  in  painting.  In 
he  went  to  Borne  and  qieedily  diatinguiahad  Itim- 
self  in  frsseoes  in  Sent'  Onoirio— in  the  Vatican 
(ceiling  of  the  Camera  del  Elirhioro' — and  Santa 
Maria  delhi  Pace.  Aided  hy  Ai^ostino  Chiiri.  B.««l- 
dassare  studied  the  treasures  of  Home,  e-j>f<>ially 
its  architecture,  and  encouraged  by  Bramante, 
then  in  charge  of  the  constmction  of  Saint  ^ 
tor's.  Iiecame  skilled  in  the  elements  of  architeo 
tural  design  and  composition.  It  is  notable  that 
in  his  detail  espet'ially  he  reflects  the  nr.n-t-  and 
fcnliment  of  Umbria  in  his  choice  of  pn)tiK»*  and 
ornament  motifa,  discarding  the  niei-hanised 
forms  of  Roman  detail  of  the  time  of  tiie  Smpire. 
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and  cbooeing  hr  his  models  the  typoij  u^^>(l  in  tho 
buiMingp  of  the  Republic — fornix  which  exhibit 
>  delicacy  of  proportion  and  a  plcn-sin^  iudiviii- 
ualitv.    Ill  ITjlti  he  inr  iiio  t  higi 

the  Villa  Faiuci^tiia,  vvliit  h  vvu^  tUnliiK-U  to  be- 
cunie  famous  through  the  fre.sc«H>rt  of  Rapliacl  and 
his  school.  The  admirable  fr««»ooe8  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  roofn  eontainiiiff  Raphael's  Oalathea  are 
after  his  designs.  In  1520  f-co  X.  appointed  him, 
88  the  8uecef«>*or  of  Raphael,  nrehiteet  of  Saint 
Peter's,  and  in  1525  he  d<-i^'Mi<]  the  ()-.-.i)U  Pal- 
ace, which  shows  an  evident  advance  in  I  In-  prin- 
e^ca  of  planning.  At  the  sack  of  Rom*'  in  1527 
FenuoEi  waa  forced  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Bour- 
bon, but  upon  its  oampletion  escaped  to  Siena, 
where  lie  u;is  made  tlu>  rity  architect  and  su- 
perinteiidi-d  the  constrnction  of  the  SienesjC  forti- 
fications, .\t  this  time  he  executed  a  number  of 
fnacoes  and  (lancl  paintingf<,  among  which  was 
the  well-known  "Augustus  and  the  Sibyl"  in  the 
Church  of  Fontegiusta  (Hiena).  His  |mintings 
are  decorative  in  character.  ev«'n  to  the  sacrifice 
of  trutl)  til  iiatiiri':  ihi-y  slmw  ilic  influence  of 
Raphael  and  Miciielangelo,  and  are  apt  to  be 
mannered. 

In  1532  he  returned  to  Borne  and  eommeneed 
the  buildltig  of  the  Massfmi  Pataee.  his  arcfaitee- 

tural  mn«»tcrpicrt',  Imth  in  it^  ^onr'i-al  propor- 
tions and  v;irii'ty  of  t  lie  detail  iiiid  (u  nament. 
lie  ijirrit'd  on  tlii-  wnik  until  liis  ilculi  in  1530, 
caused,  according  to  tradition,  by  poison  given  by 
those  envioua  of  his  position  as  aroilteet  of  Saint 
Peter's. 

Oonsnlt:  Letarouilly,  Edificn  de  Rome  mo- 

dcrne  (Paris,  1K40-57  )  ;  Donati,  FAntfio  di  Ifaldati- 
anre  Prruz:^  (Siena,  1870)  ;  Weese.  Daldaamrc 
Prruszi's  Aiil'il  int  ihin  mnlrmrhen  8chmu^9 
der  Villa  FamfHina  ( 1^'ipzig,  1894). 

PEBUZZI,  Ubaldino  (1822-01).  An  Italian 
Btati'snmn.  Ixini  in  I'lun-iui'.  AtU  r  puiHuiri^'  liu' 
study  of  law  at  Sii  lui.  In  went  to  I'aris  and  Frei- 
berg, where  he  <ii  voted  himself  to  the  subjects  at 
UMtheniatica  and  mining.  In  1848  he  was  ap* 
pointed  Oonfaloniere  (chief  magistrate)  of  Flor^ 
ence,  but  waa  renin\c>l  in  ]9,'0  ..n  neeoiint  <if  his 
outspoken  opposition  lu  the  rcuclionary  jiolicy  of 
the  Tuscan  Government.  lie  remained  a  warm 
advocate  of  liljcrnl  ideas  and  after  the  revolution 
of  April,  ]H5i),  Is-came  a  memljer  of  the  pro- 
Tisional  GovemnienL  After  the  annexation  of 
Tuscany  to  the  dominions  of  Victor  Kmanuel, 
he  was  eleeted  fvnin  Florence  to  the  new  Italian 
Parliament  (IhtiUj.  In  iMtU  he  was  Minister 
of  Public  Works  under  favour,  and  he  continued 
in  oflice  under  Ricasoli.  Afterwards  he  held  the 
post  of  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Farini  and 
Minghetti  Cabinets.  With  -Minghctti  he  went  out 
of  oflice  in  18(54.  and  thereafter  acted  as  one  of 
the  Liberal  leaders  in  Parliament. 

PBB'VIOII/XirM  VSVOBKIS  (Lat.,  Night 
Wateh  of  Venus).   An  anonymous  p<iem  of  43 

lines,  datin;.'  fn«ni  tlie  -irrmKl  or  third  cmitiiry 
A.i),.  e(  leliialin;,'  tlie  power  of  Venus  and  refer- 
ring:^ to  a  nocturnal  festival  in  her  honor.  It  has 
been  edited  liy  Btlcheler  (T^ipaig,  1859). 

PB8AD0,  pii  sil'nA.  .Tos*!:  .ToAgi  T'v  fc.lR12.fll). 
A  Afexiean  po<'t  antl  imlit  ii  ian.  Imi  n  at  S.m  All- 
giistin  del  Palmar.  He  was  chiefly  s<'lf-e<i)u-nted 
while  living  in  Orisaba  as  a  young  man.  became 
proficient  in  languages,  science,  and  philosophy, 
entered  polities  in  1833  as  member  of  the  Vera 
Cma  Legislature,  and  flve  years  afterwards  waa 


made  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  1854  he  gara 

up  his  \H)si  as  Foreign  Minister,  which  he  had 
held  for  eight  years,  to  become  professor  of  bclles- 
Icttit's  ill  tlie  L  tmersity  of  Mexico.  He  l>rranie 
joini  editor  ul  tlto»]ia|)er  La  Oposicion  in  lHIi4, 
and  wrote  a  novelette  directed  against  the  In- 
quisition, though  religious  subjects  and  Catholic 
sentiment  prerail  in  his  poems.  Besides  a  collec- 
tion of  tliem,  Pitcxias'  oriijinaUs  \i  fr-iduvidan 
(1830;  M  id.,  iSS(i),  he  publishe.l"  a  fragment, 
I. II  1- 1  <  I'iciCn  (ISotl),  ami  a  Spatiisli  \rrsionoi 
jNirt  of  Tasso's  (icru^aUmme  libcraia  [iStiO), 

PX8A&0,  pA'zft-rd.  The  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  IVsnro  e  VrMno.  Italy.  ■^itiiateJ  at  the 
moutli  of  the  Foglia,  on  tiie  Adriatic,  and  on  the 
Bologna-Anc-ona  Railroad,  20  miles  northeast  of 
Urbino  (Map:  Italy.  (}  4).  It  has  broad  streets, 
and  is  still  partly  stirrounded  by  tralb.  Its  fif- 
teenth-century castle  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 
There  are  an  old  cathedral  and  a  new  cathedral, 
J-eMiul  [lalaees.  including  that  of  tlie  dukes  of 
I  iliiiiu,  u  puMic  library  of  ao.OOO  volumes,  a  mu- 
seum with  collections  of  paintings  and  antif|ui- 
ties,  a  technical  ini»titute,  and  a  musical  lyceum, 
founded  by  Rossini,  who  was  bom  here.  The  in- 
dustries arc  silk-spinning,  ship-building,  and 
manufactures  of  ironware,  earthenware,  and  ma- 
cliiiiery.  'I'ln  re  is  a  bri'-k  shipping  tra<!e  in  ti^'s, 
wine,  oil.  hides,  grain,  and  clteeite.  Population 
( conunuue ) ,  in  188 1 ,  20.900 :  in  1901, 23,103.  Pe- 
aaro,  the  i*tsaHr«i»  of  the  Il<iniiin4,  waa  founded 
in  B.C.  184.  It  was  deatro)  t  d  by  the  Goths  and 
restored  by  Btlisarius  and  later  formed  a  part 
of  the  Pentapolis.  Pepin  presentiHl  it  to  the 
I'ajiaiy.  It  eanie  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  under  the  rule  of  the  Malatesta  family, 
who  sold  It  to  the  Stoivai  family  in  1445.  It 
was  aubeequently  ruled  by  the  Rovere  dynasty 
of  Urhino.  In  lOSt  it  reverted  to  th»  8tatea  of 
the  (  huieii.  and  since  1860  baa  formed  a  part  of 
United  Italy. 

PESCADORES,  nj^'kA-DO'rAs.  A  group  of 
small  basaltic  islamis  situated  ofT  the  western 
coast  of  the  Japanese  island  of  Formosa  and  on 
the  Trfijiie  of  (  aiirer  iMap:  .Japan,  D  8).  Tliey 
cover  an  area  of  nl«nit  s.)  "^fiTinre  miles  and  are 
mostly  flat  and  barren.  I  lie  lar'j:e-it  of  the  group, 
llokoto,  has  a  good  harbor.  The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  principallv  in  fishing,  and  dried  fish  is 
tlu'  nnl>  i  xj.nrt.  Population,  in  1S*»*?.  40.2SS,  ehief- 
ly  L'iiincse.  The  group  was  ceded  to.Japan,  together 
with  Formosa,  in  1895.  and  is  now  an  adminia' 
trative  deix-ndency  of  Forinosa, 

PESCARA,  p^s-kA'rA.  Ferivaitdo  ntAKCcaoo 

»'.\vAl,os.  Mari|inM  of  (c.l489-1525).  .\  N'eiipoli- 
tan  general  iu  the  Spanish  service.  He  was  tuken 
prisoner  by  the  French  at  the  liattie  of  Kavenna 
in  1512.  During  bis  captivity  he  composed  poems 
addmwed  to  his  wife,  Vittoria  Colonna.  Being 
soon  after  ransomed,  he  took  part  in  several 
minor  battles  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  vic- 
tory over  the  French  at  Pavia  in  1525,  but  was 
severely  wounded.  He  commanded  the  army  in 
Italy  after  the  battle  and  was  approached  by 
Morone.  the  councilor  of  Francesco  Sforsa.  Dulce 
of  Milan,  in  the  interest  of  an  Ttntian  mitionaf 
party,  since  it.  was  l)clicved  that  Pe"'e;irrt  wri^  di^ 
satisfied  with  Charles  V.  for  not  rewarding,'  lii.s 
serviecs  sunicicntly.  Pescara.  however,  betrayed 
the  plot,   lie  died  soon  after,  November  30,  152.'}. 

FE80BIZBA,  p<^s  kyr/rA.  A  fortified  town 
in  the  Province  of  Verona,  Italy,  aituated  partly 
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on  an  island  In  the  Mincio,  and  partly  on  the 
right  bauk  uf  that  river,  on  the  Milan-Verona 
Railroad,  15  miles  west  of  Verona  (Map:  Italy, 
£2).  It  was  a  inember  of  the  famoiu  Qaadri- 
latenl  (q.r.)  until  1800.  In  the  Bliddle  Ages  it 
was  known  as  Piscaria,  and  belonged  first  to  Vp- 
runa  and  later  to  the  Venetians,  who  strength- 
ened itii  fortificatioiM.  Po|Nil*ti«iin  (eonimiiiM), 
in  1901,  2351.  • 

PESCIA,  p^h'i.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Lucca,  Italy,  29  miles  wt  by  north  of  Florence, 
on  the  Piatoia-Pisa  iia>lruad*(Map:  Italy,  E  4). 
It  hwi  •  fourtcenth-eentur}'  cathedral,  and  an  old 
castle,  in  wbicii  Galeaoo  Vi«oooti  died  in  1328. 
There  nre  nrnnafactUTea  of  «Uk,  lesther,  paper, 
nnd  hats,  nnl  n  trarlt-  in  wine,  oil,  anrl  fruit. 
Population  iioniniunt-) ,  in  1881,  13,073;  iu  I'JOl, 
17^17. 

PESELLINO,  {lAf^lle'nd,  or  PESELLO, 
pA  zcI'Im,  I'KA.NtK.sctj  di  Stkta.no  (c.1422-57).  An 
Italian  paintir.  liuin  in  Flxrenec.  Little  is 
knouTi  of  hiii  liie,  cxit-pt  that  lie  wa^  the  grand- 
son, and  perhaps  the  pupil,  of  Qiuliano  d'&negiK 
He  first  imitated  An«irea  del  CaataipKH  and  then 
Filippo  Lippi.  There  !«  an  "Adoration  of  the 
Magi"  by  liim  in  tin-  Ullizi  Gallery.  Florence, 
whtcli  »tiinvs  Ills  skill  in  painting  aninials.  His 
othi-r  works  iin  ludc  "Tin-  Trinity,"  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  Lundou,  and  the  pre<lella  (except 
the  central  panel,  painted  by  Filippo)  of  the 
altar  for  Santa  Croce,  which  is  diviued  between 
the  Accadcmia  at  Florence  an«l  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

SSBHAWAB,  or  PESHAWUB,  pc-shu'w^r. 
The  capital  of  the  newly  formed  northwest  fron- 
tier province,  British  India,  near  the  Kahul 
RiviT.  a  tributarj'  of  the  Indus  20  miles  fnnn  the 
Afghan  frontier,  and  10i{,  mi!e«  cast  of  the  en- 
traiiee  to  tlie  Khyl.er  i'a-s  i  qv.  |  (Map:  India, 
B  2).  It  is  irregularly  built  with  narrow  wind- 
inir  streets,  and  is  surrounded  hy  a  mud  wall 
with  wateli  towers.  Although  it  dates  from  the 
lifili  century,  the  city  han  few  am-ient  monu- 
njents,  and  consist*-  chietly  of  nnul  hou-es.  The 
cantonments  contain  a  public  ganien,  Ciirii^lian 
churches,  and  a  mission  school.  Peshawar  is  an 
fanportant  British  militaty  station,  and  is  a  great 
market ;  its  hazaars  are  frequented  by  numerous 
.\f;.'h n  m-il  nthrr  fVntral  Asiatic  traders.  It  is 
(he  u  i  ii.iiius  nf  a  railroad  connecting  it  with  the 
nmin  railroad  -vsl.  in  of  India.  T'l'iiulat ion.  in 
1891,  84,191;  in  1901,  05,147,  of  whom  thrcc- 
fourths  are  Mohammedans  and  about  4000  Chris* 

tian''. 

PESHIT'O,  or  PESHIXrrO.   See  BiBLB. 

PBSHWA,    {Hsh'wft    (Pers.,  leader).  The 

Rrnhnnin  niinister^  of  the  Malirntta  dynasty  of 
India.  On  the  decline  of  the  Mahrattn  rulers,  the 
r  id  their  ministers  increii.Ho<l  until  in  1718 
the  first  Peshwa,  Ralaji  Visvnnath.  acting  in  the 
name  of  Maharaja  Salm,  marched  apnn>?t  Delhi 
to  assist  Farrukh  Sbab  against  the  Mogul  Em- 
peror, .Ichandar  Shah.  The  Peshwa  rule  lasted 
for  cxa-  tly  a  century.  Bala  ji  was  su<  >  ecded  in 
1720  by  his  son.  Baji  Rno.  who  for  twenty  years 
was  active  in  cxp<Hlitions  of  conquest,  even  wrest- 
ing Bassein  from  tlie  Portugu<***(?  in  17.'I0.  He 
was  foltowpd  in  1740  by  his  son  Balaji  Haji  Rao, 
under  whfs.  administration  the  Mahrattns 
reached  the  arine  of  their  greatness.  They  rav- 
aged Northern  India  far  nnd  wiilc,  levie<l  chnuth. 
or  a  quarter-tax,  on  Bengal,  and  were  in  formal 


piis-ses.sion  of  Orissa.  In  1761,  however,  the  la.st 
year  of  UUilaji's  life,  the  power  of  the  Peshwas  in 
Northern  India  was  ended  by  their  rOUt  at  Pani- 

Kt  by  Ahmed  Shah  of  Kabult  conqueror  of  the 
injab.  Balaji  was  sueeeeded  bjr  hi*  wn,  Madhn 
Rao,  in  17R1,  who  proved  more  than  a  niateh  for 
Haider  Ali,  and  al  the  same  time  govemfd  with 
remarkable  order  the  Mahrattas  tlieiii?»elves.  in 
1773,  after  the  assassination  ut  Narayan  Rao,  who 
ruled  for  a  short  time  after  Madhu's  death.  Ragb- 
unath  Rao,  «  brotiier  of  Balaji  Bao,  became 
Peshwa.  To  defend  himself  against  Narayan's 
posthumous  :son,  Madhu  Rao  II.,  he  was  forced  to 
call  upon  the  English  for  aid.  The  fir«t  Alahratt^i 
War  (1779-82)  then  broke  out,  in  whii  h  Kagh- 
imath  failed  in  hia  objectt  despite  the  aid  of  the 
English,  and  in  1782  be  beeame  a  prisoner,  while 
^laiilui  Rao  sucfceileil  him  Us  Peshwa,  Jkladhu 
coininittetl  .suicide  in  17'.>.>.  after  a  puppet-reign, 
and  was  follow i-d  hy  Ka>;h\inath's  s<iii,  HaJi  Kao 
II.,  the  last  of  the  Peshwas.  To  secure  himMli,  Uaji 
invoked  English  assistance,  and  by  the  Treaty  of 
Bassein  in  1802  ceded  territoiy  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  foroe  given  him.  The  resnlt  was  an 
attack  by  the  other  Mahratta  rnlers.  and  the  sec- 
ond Mahratta  \Var(  1803).  This  gave  the  I'eshwa 
a  prolongation  of  his  rule,  but  he  revolted  in 
1817.  The  third  Mahratta  War,  which  followed, 
ended  in  utter  defeat  for  Baji  and  the  extlnctioo 
of  the  Peshwa  power.  His  territory,  which  now 
forms  the  Bombay  Presidency,  was  annexed  by 
the  Kiiglish,  and  Baji  Kao  was  n  British  pen- 
sioner until  hb  death  in  1853.  Uia  adopted  aon 
was  the  notorloua  Nana  Babib  (q.tr.).  See 

Sl.NPT  V. 

PESNE,  pfin,  AXTOI.NK  (1683  1757).  A 
French  painter,  born  in  Paris.  He  is  said  to 
have  he^  a  pupil  of  his  uncle,  Charles  de  In 
Fosse,  and  afterwards  traveled  in  Italy.  He  lived 

most  of  his  life  in  Berlin,  where  he  was  tnadc 
Court  painter  to  Fr.-deriik  the  Great,  and  direc- 
tor of  the  .\eademy.  His  portrait  of  the  eti;:r.iver 
Schmidt,  in  the  Berlin  Museum;  his  portrait  of 
himself  with  his  family  (1718),  in  the  New 
Palace,  Pot-^dam ;  and  the  portrait  of  VIeugbela, 
at  Versailles,  are  familiar,  vigorously  pamted 
pictures. 

PTWBTirTBM  (from  Lat.  pesriaMW,  worst). 
The  doctrine  that  life  is  or  tenda  to  become  whol- 
ly undi'siraMe,  nr  that  the  world  is  <>«sentially 
evil.  It  is  thus  eoiitrast<'d  w  ith  upt  iinisni,  which 
teaches  that  the  world  is  essentially  good,  and 
with  meliorism,  which  maintains  that  the  world 
is  constantly  becoming  better  and  life  more  en- 
durable. 

Pessimism  is  characteristically  a  mental  atti- 
tude liiuard  life  rather  than  a  |>hilo>nphical  d<x- 
trine,  and  its  significance  is  ethical  rather  than 
metaphysical.  It  never  appears,  however,  except 
as  a  consequence  of  reflection  ami  so  of  a  certain 
amount  of  intelleetnal  enlightenment.  Most  com- 
monly it  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  consciousness  of 
human  impotence,  and  especially  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  human  effort  in  the  strn;:-le  for  ideal 
attainment.  Where  pessiniisin  i^*  based  upon 
metaphj'sicH.  the  world  is  tjsnally  conceived  to  be 
governed  by  blind  necessity  and  human  life  to  be 
a  toy  of  fate.  Accordingly  the  doctrine  is  nnwt 
coiiitnnnly  ninintaineil  by  tha«e  who  hidd  a  pm- 
liieistie  conception  of  the  universe,  h-s  the  Oritn 
tals,  or  hy  those  who  conceive  it  as  wbtdly 
determined  by  rocchanieal  laws  or  as  wholly 
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niatoriftHstic.  Oiiliinisin,  nn  thr  other  liand.  Is  a 
neeesaary  i>orollar}'  of  belief  iu  a  bc-ncficent  God, 
and  so  v*  cliaraeteriatic  of  theistic  religionB.  <8ee 
Lbibnit/  for  the  argument.)  At  tlw  inme  time 
tkere  is  a  purely  empirical  pemiminn-^tlie  denial 
that  human  life  per  xe  in  worth  while — whirh  ia 
compntibh'  with  u»y  insmolofnenl  conception, 
wlu'tlior  tlici~tio  or  ixit.  Smh  a  jn'»iiiiir.ni  is  tiiiit 
of  the  author  of  Ecclesimtca,  and  Huch  a  |)eH- 
fliiniRUi  i»  the  implied  ba«i8  of  C'hrintinn  asoet- 
irisni,  by  which  physical  life  is  valued  onlj  aa  a 
di>.(  i]>linp  for  a  more  worthy  exiatenoe. 

HiHtdricallv,  philosophical  pessimism  has  been 
of  twt>  leading  types.  I'erhaps  the  most  ancient 
i«  the  pessimism  of  India,  the  e^nential  charai  l.  r 
of  whidi  is  the  denial  of  the  value  of  life  on  tbe 
ground  that  ite  pains  overbalance  its  pleasures 
and  progressively  tend  to  do  so  with  the  growth 
of  desire.  This  doctrine  does  not  appear  in  the 
Vetlic  hj-ronn;  for  thes*  belonged  to  the  restless, 
active  period  of  the  history  of  the  Arj'ans  in  In- 
dia, and  activity  is  little  compatible  with  pcssi- 
miatic  theoiy;  but  it  early  developed  with 
Brabmaniatie  pantheism,  and  attainea  ita  full 
growth  in  Buddhism  (q.v.).  The  salient  fea- 
tures of  Indian  pessimism  are:  first,  the  assertion 
that  life  is  ]»ri'<i(iininantly  puiiifiil:  second,  the 
notion  that  conscious  evolution  is  dominated  by 
growing  desire  and  growing  failure  to  attain  satis- 
faction; and,  third,  the  conception  of  Nirvana, 
or  annihilation  of  individual  eonaetousneM  as  an 
ultimate  relief  from  the  fiv.r  of  living. 

In  contrast  to  this  Oriental  lu  ssimism  stands 
the  Greek  tj'pe.  This  was  faintly  foreshadowed 
bjr  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  impot«*nce  of  the 
material  world  in  its  efforts  to  attain  the  perfec  t 
good  embodied  in  the  divine  ideas.  Plato  himself 
was  saved  from  pessimism  by  the  very  vividness 
of  his  idralisin;  hut  with  tlie  ])lul'Wii|ihor«  who 
followed  liiiii  llie  ethical  problem  tsHiiinc  nara- 
motint  ami  tlie  problem  of  the  existence  of  evil 
and  the  fact  of  human  insuflteien*^  were  poig* 
nantly  recognixed.  Epicurus  (o.v.)  la  the  typical 
Greek  pe.««iini=!t.  his  doctrine  dlfTering  from  the 
Oriental  in  that  it  denied  the  excellence  of  life 
in  general  and  rather  for  its  failure  to  aehieve 
the  good  than  for  its  mere  painfulness.  Mis 
practical  doctrine,  however — to  make  the  best  out 
of  life  Inr  a  temperate  hedonism  apccdily  de- 
generated among  his  followers  into  a  roa||n  and 

reaily  'Sensuality.  The  ino<t  iiief iiphysical  and 
thorougli-K»>''iK  Cin-^'k  |Hfi-sinii.ttH  was  Proclua 
(q.v.),  who  taught  that  the  whole  evolution  of 
the  world  is  away  from  the  divine  or  g<MHi. 

But  there  was  little  eoofjenial  to  pessimism  in 
the  exuberant  paganism  about  the  ancient  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  classic  peoples  were  too  heartily 
in  lii\e  with  life.  Willi  tin'  Tentoiiii'  Aryans  the 
case  WHS  dilferent.  A  gl«)oniy  fatjtlii^ni  was  early 
characteristic  of  their  myth  and  mood,  and 
though  the  Northman  looked  forward  to  eventual 
annihilation  in  the  cataclysmic  contention  of 
Ragnarok,  tbe  'twiliglil  of  tVie  rjod';.'  rather  than 
through  passive  absorption,  his  ultimate  concep- 
tion varie<l  little  from  that  of  the  iJralunan. 
And  the  Teutonic  point  of  view  seems  to  have 
dominated  me<lia'val  Euro|K«.  giving  it  that  ascetic 
pemimism  which  Christianity  made  empirical 
rather  than  ultimate.  In  modem  times,  however, 
pessitiiisiii  has  reasserted  if --elf.  lai  L,'ely  under  the 
inflnenee  of  sejentiftc  deti'niiiiii.sii).  The  notion 
that  the  world  \^  governed  by  invariable  laws  and 
conserves  none  but  material  elements  has  seemed 
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to  iirpie  tlie  defeat  of  the  conmionost  human  ex- 
pectations. The  pessimistic  reaction  Las  ap- 
peared roost  strongly  In  poeta,  as  occasionally 
la  TvBUjma,  lor  example,  but  notablv  in  the 
Italian  Leopardi  (q.v.)  and  in  James  Thompson, 
the  author  of  Th<-  City  of  Dreadful  Xi'iht.  In 
philosophy  S<  hoju  iihauer  and  llartinann  (qq. 
V.I  uri'  the  chief  exporii'iits  of  modern  pessi- 
mism. The  pessimism  of  the  former  is  the  result 
of  his  philosophic  creed  and  is  euriooBly  eolectic 
in  its  origin.  Schopenhauer  as  a  follower  of 
Kant  believed  that  the  world  is  a  creation  of  ex- 
pcrieife  to  he  idealist ieally  interpreted;  hut  ac- 
cording to  his  interpretation  the  creating  power 
is  a  blind,  uneasy,  hapless-tending  will,  while  in- 
telligence is  a  suiTering  consequence  of  the  will's 
activity.  The  painfulness  of  conscious  life  he 
endeavored  to  establish  upon  empirical,  psycho- 
logical grounds,  and  this  feature  of  his  pes- 
simism is  plainly  Oriental  in  source.  His  fur- 
ther doctrine,  however — that  final  escape  from 
the  misery  of  existence  is  to  be  attained  through 
pure  inteHligenee  defeatiiw  the  blind  oieigy  of 
the  will  by  overcoming  desire — seems  to  be  allied 
not  only  to  Brahmanism.  hut  also  to  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  escape  to  the  world  of  divine  ideas 
and  the  Spinozistic  theory  of  imm  ri  ilny 
through  the  soul's  idejitifictition  with  etorual 
verities.  (See  Plaio;  BnifozA.)  Schopenhauer's 
disciple,  Uartmann,  carried  the  do^rine  fur- 
ther liy  aiyning  that  the  evolution  of  eonsehms- 
ness  from  nn  unconscious  imivrrse  must  ultimate- 
ly result  in  an  intelligence  so  acutely  ]K>werful 
that  it  should  not  only  put  an  end  to  individual 
consciousness  and.  desire,  but  compel  the  wliole 
world's  auletde. 

It  is  but  fair  to  st.ife  (hat  pcs.=!imi8m  is  not 
necessarily  a  result  of  deterministic  metaphysics, 
nor  yet  of  pantheism.  Herbert  Speneer's  melio- 
rism teaches  that  the  world  18  compelUnl  to  evolve 
desirable  existence,  and,  indeed,  that  its  essential 
activity  is  one  of  bettenmnit}  while  Nietzsche, 
originally  a  disciple  of  Schop<»nhauer,  finds  opti- 
mistic inspiration  in  the  Darwinian  strug'prle  for 
existence  with  ilr»  promise  of  the  evolution  of 
finer  types  of  being;  the  necessity  for  pain  he 
recognizes,  but  counts  it  of  small  import  in  com- 
parison. 

PonTOlt:  Sully,  P(  ssimism:  A  History  and  a 
CiitUnsm  (London.  1877);  Schopenhauer,  The 
World  as  Hi//  uml  Idea  (Eng.  trans.,  ib..  I8rt3- 
86) ;  Von  Uartmann,  The  PhUoaophj/  of  ih0  Vtir 
eonaeloM  (Eng.  trans.,  ib.,  1884);  Saltus,  The 
Anatomy  of  \rfjntio>i  ( ib..  ISSfl). 

PESTALOZZI,  pte't&  l&t'sA.  Jokars  Qmr- 
RICH  (1746-1827).  A  Swfaa  educational  reformer, 

and  the  chief  founder  of  mo<lcm  pedagogj', 
horn  at  Zurich,  -Tanuary  12,  1746.  As  a  student 
in  the  University  of  Zurich  he  allied  himself  with 
the  young  reformers  of  whom  Lavatcr  was  tbe 
leader,  and  in  a  contribution  to  tbe  Jfemeriol^ 
tbe  ormin  of  that  faction,  be  expressed  a  wish 
that  intelligible  principles  of  education  might  be 
disseminated  anein^'  bis  eonntrymen.  Tie  studied 
theology,  then  law,  then,  tinder  the  influence  of 
the  current  natttra1i.««tie  |)hiIosophy,  and  ]>articu- 
larty  Rou8seav»  turned  to  agriculture,  with  tbe 
avowed  purpose  of  Improving  the  condition  of  hla 
countrymen  by  setting  for  them  a  gnnd  example 
in  scientific  agriculture,  and.  finally,  when  jiast 
middle  life,  lictran  work  as  ^  teaclier.    He  undep- 

toolc  to  put  in  constructive  form  the  ideas  cast 
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by  Kouflseau  in  a  destructive  and  critical 
form.  He  it  was  who  tested  the  value  of  'e<lu- 
cation  according  to  nature.'  Pestali>/,zi  liiniself 
was  unpractical  and  a  bad  organizer  and 
manafer,  yet  through  hia  vritinga  he  aroueed 
the  Germanic  pcoplea  to  the  importance  of 
social  reform  throuj^h  education,  and  through 
liis  jMT^oiial  clTiifts  he  iii-']'ir<'<l  ii  inmilti'r 
of  disciplt'H  who  (Icvi'loped  and  carried  out  tli«> 
principles  of  liis  practice  until  they  Ix'- 
came  tha  ba»i«  of  the  educational  movement  of 
the  nindwenth  century.  In  1767  be  bought  a 
hiHuhtd  acres  of  poor  land  and  erected  a  house 
lher<oii.  naming  the  place  Neuhof.  Here  ho 
brought,  two  years  later,  hin  bride,  and  here  for 
seven  years  he  fiought  to  demonstrate  lUuisst^au'jj 
ideal  life  in  a  return  to  Nature.  Thou^jli  the 
experimeut  waa  a  failuro.  yet  in  hia  attempt  to 
educate  bis  one  ehild  after  the  manner  of  the 
EmUf  he  Ji'^cnvereil  the  ifefirieiirio-i  nf  R(iii^--eaird 
teachingtt,  and  later  reje<lt*d  the  f\tra\ai;aiKes, 
and  accepted  the  es«ipntial  truths  of  Ihe  teachin;]^ 
of  his  master.  Here  also  lie  wrote  a  'Father's 
Joumml/  which  laid  the  basis  of  modem  child 
study  as  an  approach  to  the  solution  of  educa- 
tional problenw.  Undaunted  by  poverty  and  fail- 
ure, and  tiiovi'<l  hy  the  wn  tched  state  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  j)oor,  m  1775  lu»  turmMi  the  farm  into 
an  asylum,  where  he  housed,  hoarded,  and  clothed 
the  children,  in  return  for  such  work  as  tliey 
could  give,  tiius  hoping  to  regenerate  his  people 
by  Htriking  at  the  root  of  the  evil  through  the 
industrial  education  of  the  young.  The  failure 
of  this  enterprise  in  1780,  due  in  a  meaHure  to 
the  unsyiii|>nthetic  attitude  of  the  parents  of 
hia  vardfl,  revealed  to  him  the  doubtful  nature 
of  the  principle  upon  which  it  had  been  based, 
namely,  that  the  reform  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  r;i  '  itild  come  through  an  iii!]iro\ etnetit  of 
thp  em  ironinent.  Then  followed  a  period  of 
eighteen  years  uf  linaiieiul  ili~.tress.  and  a  corre- 
sponding period  of  great  literary  activity.  I>ur- 
ing  this  time  he  gave  up  all  practical  efforts  and 
devoted  his  energies  to  thinking  out  social  and 
educational  problems.  The  solution  reached  was 
that  individual  and  •social  reform  can  ctnne  only 
through  the  moral  and  iiidllfctual  improvement 
of  the  individual  hy  means  of  e<lucatiunal  effort. 
In  bis  Abendatunde  eines  Einaiedien  (published 
1780)  and  his  Lienhardt  und  Oertrud,  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  issued  in  1781.  he  first  pre- 
sented this  doctrine.  The  latter  work,  soon  ex- 
pando<l  into  si  wral  \  ■  iliiiiie-^.  \\a^  a  (  l  ilrscrip- 
tivo  of  peasant  life,  whicii  had  an  enorraouu  popu- 
larity, since  it  fell  in  with  the  idcalistio  and 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  times. 
The  fundamental   ideas  of  lAenhardi  und 

drrfrud  w«>re  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
vas  to  l»e  lH'tt<'re<l  by  e<hicat ioii.  not  by  revolu- 
limi;  that  c<luontinii  tn  eentrc  in  the  home, 

ati'l  n'lt  in  a  separate  in-.titution ;  that  this  edu- 
cat  ion  was  to  begin  at  the  cradle,  and  that  the 
first  few  years  were  of  the  greatest  importanop : 
that  an  ignorant  mother,  hy  following  the  method 
given  in  Iiis  book,  could  eilm  iff  hor  children  ns 
well  as  a  teaeher  in  jiosse-  i .n  rvf  nil  science:  that 
if  honics  were  thus  n-fimi  .  .1  iniscrv  W'  mI  I  dir^- 
appear,  and  society  would  be  revolutt<inized. 
From  1787  to  1797  Pestalowti  was  again  en- 
ga;.'<'d  in  ai;riciiltural  exjx'riinmts.  Dnrinjr  this 
|HTiod  he  foruHnl  the  aei|uaintnnci>  of  l'Vllenl)erg 
and  I'ielit.  .  lind  in  ]7'.'2  pi...  l;iniii  (l  fien.  h 
citizen  with  Ivlupstock  and  Washington.  After 


the  long  period  of  literary  work,  during  which 
Pestalozzi  wrote  20  volumes,  the  exigeiieie*  uf 
war  forced  hini  again  into  active  life,  and  in  179S 
he  became  director  of  an  orphan  asylum  at 
Stanz,  where  he  attempted  to  work  out  the 
ideas  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude  (as  the  work 
is  known  in  Knglish),  of  combining  learn- 
in;,'  with  hand  work,  and  centring  it  upon  the 
ohjects  of  the  child's  immediate  environment. 
It  was  along  this  line  that  Ffeatalozzi  thereafter 
worked*  ana  had  his  pennuieiii  influence,  in 
1700  he  enteivd  upon  active  schoolroom  work  at 
Hurgdorf,  and  later  at  sevcrnl  other  places.  In 
1S02  Pestalozzi  went  to  Fari.s  as  u  nietnlM  r  o! 
the  consults  summoned  by  Bonaparte  to  settle 
the  fate  of  Switzerland,  and  while  there  me- 
morialized the  First  Consul  upon  the  cducati<»mi 
needs  of  ids  coontiy,  but  received  the  curt  reply 
that  there  was  no  time  to  bother  about  ABO 
matters.  Tie  established  the  Institute  at  Yver- 
dun  in  ISO.I,  fn>m  which  emanated  the  influence 
that  waa  to  give  inspiration  to  all  modem  edu- 
cation. Here  gathered  not  only  the  children  of  the 
schools,  but  great  numbers  of  teaehers  from  moat 
of  the  leading  States  in  Europe  in  a  sort  of  normal 
school ;  here  were  sent  by  the  Prussian  (tovemnient 
the  teachers  that  wt're  to  as^^jst  in  introdiiciii;;  tn- 
ideas  into  tlic  (lerinan  N'olksschuk-n.  Kvcn  here 
hi-'  work  as  a  practical  tea<tier  was  unsueOesafolf 
and  is  1825  be  was  forced  to  withdraw  aa  a 
broken-down  and  disappointed  old  man.  He 
died  at  Hrirgg,  February  17,  1827. 

Pestalozzi  never  systematized  bis  ideas  or  bis 
method.  In  1801  he' published  Wie  Qerirud  «*rv 
Kinder  lehrt,  which  purports  to  give  a  aumntaiy 
of  his  work,  but  it  contains  no  definite  formala- 
tion  of  eitlier  princijde  or  iiietht>d.  Hi-  at 
effort,  on  the  purely  (Hiut-aliutial  side,  wmh,  t»>  use 
his  own  expression,  to  'psychologize  etiucation.' 
To  this  effort  is  doe  the  great  attention  that  has 
been  given  to  the  study  of  method,  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  from  that  day  to  this.  In 
Pestalozzi's  passionate  love,  however,  for  his 
people,  and  particularly  for  children,  and  bis 
readiness  to  sacrifice  ail  personal  interesta  for 
them,  liM  the  secret  of  Ua  powerful  iBfiaeaoe. 
This  trait  in  his  personality  is  what  made  hira 
honored  and  luved  by  his  contemporaries.  The 
inspiration  he  affords  to  the  struggling  peda- 
gogues is  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  he  oob- 
lerred  upon  posterity. 

UlBLi04iBAPilY.  In  ndditinn  tn  many  editions 
of  single  works,  tiierc  is  n  cumplete  edition  in 
18  volumes  by  Seylfarlh  ( Herlin,  1881):  l.im- 
hardt  und  Gcrtrud  has  uimierous  translatioas  or 
abridgments,  as  also  fFie  Qtrtrud  «Arv  KimSer 
Ichrt.  Consult:  De  (iuimps.  Prstalnsti.  HU  t.if« 
and  WorkJi  (New  York.  1889);  Barnard,  I'esta- 
lozti  and  I'l  sl'ih'^ziiniiim  (it>,.  l>i<,_'i;  Kril*i. 
I'eatalozzi,  Uis  Life  and  irorJts  (ib.,  1875)  ;  Pia- 
loehe,  Pettalomd  (ib.,  1001). 

PESTALOZZIAN  MOVEMENT.  A  term 
sometim<*s  applied  to  the  niiniern  Irndency  to 
ba.i^c  schofdroom  instnjcti»>n  on  psychologic  prin 
ciples.  It  dates  from  the  days  of  Pestalozzi 
(q.v.).  This  mo\'ement  began  in  Germany  in  th«> 
early  part  of  t!ie  nineteenth  centur>  .<iid  wj- 
initiated  in  the  United  >States  by  lloracr  Mann 
(q.v.).  See  FfeDAQOOT;  EoucAnoir:  ^ttnkuxat. 

TEST'S,  p^st.  A  ritv  of  TTuiiL'ary,  DOW  USitad 
with  Buda  to  form  Budapest  (q.v.). 
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FESTILEKCE  (OF.,  Pr.  pcatilcnce,  from  Lat. 
peatilentia,  plague,  from  jjriiiiU'na,  infected, 
from  pcstis,  pe*>t  ,i .  'I'lu-  tcini''  |>lu;,'iir  aii>t  ]u--ti 
lence  have  until  recent  times  been  u»c«l  iudis- 
criminatcly  to  denote  any  diaouMM  of  an  epidcnle 
character  which  all«cied  Urgfi  muaea  of  tbe  com- 
munity, and  were  reuiArluble  for  their  fktality, 
such  ait  the  Oriental  plague,  the  sweating  sick- 
ncas,  cholera,  certain  virulent  formn  of  fever, 
etc.  The  term  loimos  wan  applied  by  the  (Jreekii 
to  a  specie*  of  epidemie  remittent  fever :  and  the 
plague  of  Athois  deaeribed  by  Thucydides  ia 
manifestly  an  epidemie  form  of  the  same  disease, 
which  is  endemic  in  the  summer  season  on  the 
ctiast-.  and  i-lunds  of  the  Mcditi'iraiuan  mid  ]iai- 
ticularly  the  Archipelago.  We  rtnd  in  the  curly  hi.t- 
toiy  of  the  colonization  of  the  West  Indian  ixlandit 
Mid  the  United  State«t  frequent  example*  of  tbe 
term  plague  being  applied  to  the  remittent  fever  of 
Ihcso  rc;:i()ns,  and  especially  to  epidemic  nttncks 
of  yellow  fever.  During  the  Middle  Agcn  tho 
term  pe»tis  waa  applied  to  numerou»  dinorders, 
such  as  syphiiia,  smallpox,  erA-Aipelas,  epidemic 
■ore  throat,  petechial  fever,  the  sweating  sick- 
nwn.  gangrenous  pneumonia,  ergotism,  etc.  Tbe 
Black  Death  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  aix- 
teenth  ciiituiiiH  was  tlic  InilKaiic  plague;  and  the 
Great  Plagues  in  China  in  the  fourteenth  centurj' 
were  probably  also  bulninic. 

Several  Hebrew  words  are  translated  pestilence 
or  plague  in  tbe  Old  Testament.  Borne  of  these 
peHfilrncf'H  are  beyond  the  reach  of  inquiry;  oth- 
ers liiivi-  the  characteristics  of  modern  epidemics. 
Sec  1  I  u  V  Death  ;  Plagi'E. 

FETAIi  (from  Gk.  wiraXov,  petahm,  leaf,  neu. 
wg.  of  irlraXof,  petalo*,  outspread).  One  of  tlio 
individual  parts  of  the  corolla  (q.v.).  See 
Fijoweb. 

FET'ALESHArBO.  A  Pawnee  chief  of  the 
Skidi  band  who  distinguished  liinuclf  by  an 
act  of  hmnan*  braverr  in  rcw'uinjf  a  captive 

girl  wlu)  was  itl«)iit  tit  1)0  saciificcd  by  his 
trilH'.  The  eapti\e.  a  girl  taken  fruiii  the  Sioux 
tribe,  waa  being  led  t«  the  scaffold  when  Petale- 
sharo,  who  as  yet  was  only  a  young  warrior, 
broke  through  tbe  circle,  seised  the  girl,  and, 
throwing:  hfr  upon  one  of  two  horses  which  he 
had  in  waiting.',  was  off  with  her  before  the  people 
could   rccmcr  ftmii  their  surprise.  Di.stancing 

Eursuera,  he  escorted  her  to  a  safe  distance  from 
er  own  country,  and  then  left  her  to  find  her 
way  home  on  the  horse  which  be  gave  her.  On 
returning  to  his  village  he  faced  tbe  anirer  of  the 
tribe  with  '^nrh  holiness  tliat  he  wa^  al1o\vc(!  tn 
go  unharmed,  an«l  was  ultimaU'ly  ahlu  to  break 
up  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice  by  procuring 
the  substitution  of  a  vicarious  ceremony.  On 
subsequently  visiting  Washington  as  a  dclcgute 
from  the  Pawnee  in  18-21  he  was  presented  with 
a  medal  by  the  ladies  of  the  city  fn  recognition  Of 
his  '  i  .i   s  t(i  humanity.    Sec  Pawnee. 

PETA&D  (OF.  pefard.  petart.  Ft.  pitard). 
A  device  for  demolishing  the  defenses  of  an  en- 
emy, crcaliii^:  a  lir.  ai  h  lltrou^'h  which  the  besiegers 
may  force  an  eiiliy.  Liuier  uii«it'rii  loiniitions  it 
has  beconje  ol>»olete.  It  consisted  of  a  lialf  coin'of 
thick  iron  filled  with  powder  and  ball,  and  fast- 
ened io  a  plank  which  was  provided  with  books, 
by  which  it  could  be  attachwl  to  a  gate  or  wall. 
The  engineers  attached  the  p<dard,  lighted  the 
slow  hnriiiiiir  matih  hy  which  it  was  to  lie  fired, 
and  retired.    When  the  c.\ph»sion  took  effect  a 


supporting  column  charged  through  the  breach, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  confuaion  within.  A 
|H'tar>l  would  sometimes  contain  fifteen  poawb  of 

jKiwder. 

PETA'VnJS„  Diosvsirs,  or  Denih  PtTAU 
(1583-1G52).  A  French  theologian  and  phUok»- 
gist,  bonj  at  Orleans.  His  father,  a  man  of 
learning,  eiic<Jiira^'<  d  his  studies,  ami  lie  took 
up  luatheuiaticis  and  belles-lettres,  aUu  phihisD- 
phy,  which  he  pursued  both  at  Orli'uns  and 
Paris.  During  bis  student  years  at  Paris 
he  formed  a  warm  friendship  with  Isaae  Casau- 
bfin  (qv).  whom  King  Henrj'  IV.  had  in- 
vited to  I'aris  in  lOOO.  In  1002  he  accepted 
the  chair  of  ]ihiKi>oi*hy  in  the  I  iii\cr-ity  of 
Bourges,  but  resi;,'neii  in  lOOo  and  entered  the 
Jesuit  Order  at  Nancy.  He  studied  theology  for 
two  years  at  the  College  of  Pont-ft-Mousson,  wid 
in  1621  became  profeiwor  of  theologia  pomtiva 
at  the  T'nivcrsity  of  Paris,  and  held  the  |)nst  for 
twt-nty  two  years.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  the  .Jesuit  Order  has  possessed. 
In  philology'  his  works  include  annotated  editions 
of  .SynesiuH  (1611),  Themistius  (1013),  Julian 
(1014),  Xicephorus  (Itreviarium  fftslortcuA, 
1010),  and  Kpiphanius  {iijyera  Omnia.  1622).  In 
his  OpuH  (/<•  Uoctriiin  JruijKn'utn  (Paris,  1027) 
he  presented  a  new  system  of  chronologv',  further 
develojM'd  in  Vranologion  (1030).  A  history  of 
the  world,  Rationariwpn  Temporum  (1633),  from 
ttie  eariieat  times  down  to  1A32,  Ims  been  re- 
printed as  late  as  1S  |!).  His  great  work,  a  history 
of  doctrines.  Ojxis  <lr  Throluoicia  Dggtuatibus,  5 
vols.  (IiM  i-r>()).  wa>  left  untinisheil.  CoUSUlt  bis 
Life  by  ISLanonik  (Groz,  1S7C). 

rarCBABY,  pCeVi-rl  (West  Indian  name, 

ononiatopoctic  in  oripn).  An  old  book  name  for 
tlie  large  tyrant  llycatcliers  of  the  West  Indies, 
known  elsewhere  as  kingbirds.  The  term  has 
survived,  however,  in  Jamaica  for  the  gray  king- 
bird iTjfmnniu  Dominieeiui*) ,  and  especially 
for  Ttfrannu»  eaudifa»ciatu8,  one  of  the  most 
common  birds  of  the  West  Indies,  often  shot  in 
the  f  r       1  '  ihle  delicacy.    See  Kixgbibd. 

PETCHO&A,  p4-eh</rA.  A  river  of  Northern 
Russia.  It  rises  on  tlie  western  slopes  of  the  ITrat 

Mountains,  in  the  Government  of  Perm,  and  flows 
northward  through  the  Government  of  Vologda 
and  a  part  of  Archangel ;  then  it  turns  to  the 
southwest  and  finally  resumes  its  original  course 
at  the  mouth  of  its  tributary  the  Tzilma,  and  en- 
ters tbe  Arctic  Ocean  through  an  extensive  delta, 
containing  numerous  islets  (Map:  Russia,  HI). 
Tts  entire  length  is  estimated  at  from  1000  to 
I'.iOO  miles,  of  which  alHiut  two-thirds  is  navi- 
gable. The  chief  tributaries  are  the  Koshva, 
Ishma,  L'ssa,  and  Txilma.  The  region  through 
which  the  river  flows  is  known  as  the  FetclMnra 
or  Arctic  steppes,  and  is  very  sparsely  popu- 
lated. The  PetcnoTft  is  of  considerable  iroponanee 
as  a  navigable  wati-rway.  heing  use<l  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  products  of  the  n«>rth — fur.  fish, 
etc.^^to  the  interior,  from  which  grain  and 
other  Bceesaaries  of  lifo  are  sent  in  return  into 
the  nortliern  districts. 

PETECHIA,  pA-t^ik'f-ft  (Xeo-T.at..  from  It. 
pctccrhia,  s|>ot,  acab,  froiu  Lat.  pttigo,  .scab,  or 
from  Lat.  pittaeium,  from  Gk.  irnrrojuov,  fnttth 
kioHf  label,  plaster).  A  name  (^ven  to  a  spot 
of  a  dusky  crimson  or  purple  color,  quite  liat, 
with  n  well  defineil  ninrgin,  and  unatteeteil  by 
prcfsHure,  which  closely  ressenibles  flea  biteti.  Pe- 
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tcdii.'B  rr^iilt  frnm  a  uiinute  extravafuition  of 
blood  lx>:iiatli  tlic  cuticle.  They  may  occur  on 
any  |)urt  of  tlic  <k\n  <ir  iiuitniis  Tiu'inbraneit,  and 
when  large  are  called  eechynio^es.  They  indi- 
cate on  altered  ^tate  of  the  itlood,  and  are  often 
tqrniptoniH  of  very  serious  diaeaaes,  aa  of  typbtlS 
fewr,  plug\ie,  scurvy,  etc.  They  likewim  oocur 
in  very  M-ven-  cases  of  smallpox,  iiii-asli'^,  and 
scarlet  ffvcr,  when  their  prcbunee  must  bo  re- 
garded as  indicative  of  extreme  danger.  Cerebro- 
fipinal  fever  is  Hometimeii  called  ^petechial  fever,' 
from  the  smalt  hemorrhagio  spotfl  which  cover 
the  body  in  certain  cases. 

PETEB  (Lat  Petrw^  from  Qk.  wfrfiof,  Peter, 
wirpof,  roek),  or  SmoN  PnvB.  Hie  Apoatle  of 

Jesus  who  is  named  first  in  each  of  the  lists  of 
the  Twelve  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  His  original 
name  was  the  Hebrew  Slmn'On.  which  was  easily 
shortened  to  conform  to  the  Greek  Himon.  He 
waa  the  eon  of  u  ci-rtain  Jona  and  (cf.  John  i. 
44}  vaa  a  native  of  Bethaaida.  In  his  early 
manhood  he  wet  a  dtixen  of  Capematmi.  Here  he 

had  a  hoiHO.  and  witli  his  hrolluT  Amlrcw  was 
engaged  in  the  liohiiig  bu-^iiteHii  iu  partnership 
with  Zebedec  and  his  sons  (Mark  i.  10-31,  and 
parallels).  He  was  married,  but  whether  he  had 
aiqr  ebildren  is  not  Imown.  It  ia  likely  that  he  was 
a  man  of  some  proporty,  not  a  poor,  grossly  ig- 
norant lalwrer,  thon^li  ho  was  not  rich.  Of  his 
early  education  ami  attainincnts  we  know  noth- 
ing. Galilee,  his  home,  was  practically  a  bilin- 
gual country,  with  a  fair  degree  of  Greek  cul- 
ture possessed  by  the  Gentile  elements  of  the 
population.  Hence  Peter  had  opportunity  for 
becoming  aci)iiaiii((<l  with  colloquial  Greek,  and 
there  is  no  good  rcastm  for  suppoSsing  that  he  was 
unable  to  use  his  Qi«ek  Old  Testunent  iatelli* 
gently. 

When  the  news  of  the  preaching  of  John  the 

Baptist  reached  Calih  r  Pfter  and  Andrew  went 
to  hear  him.  Tin  y  wen-  impressed  and  attaclu'd 
themselves  to  tiim  as  at  hast  tiiiiporarv  dis- 
ciples. Here  they  became  acquaint^nl  witli  Jesus, 
who  gave  to  Simon  the  surname  CcphaM,  i.e. 
rodtf  in  Qree^  Peter  (John  L  3S-42) .  After 
eontinufn?  with  Jeanfi  a  while  the  brothers  re- 
tiiriK'd  to  their  luriistomrd  oiciipation.  Soon 
after  He  opened  U'l^i  public  uiiuistry  in  Galileo 
Jesus  summoned  them  from  their  nets  to  a  per- 
manent disciplcship  (Mark  i.  16,  and  parallels). 
They  at  onee left  all  and  jfollowed  Him.  Into  the 
details  of  Peter's  experiences  during  his  two  years' 
intimate  association  with  Jesus  we  cannot  enter. 
The  many  infiiii  iits  rt'curdi'd  in  the  Gospels  give 
a  fairly  ade«|uate  idea  of  his  iji  in  rnl  character 
and  disposition.  He  was  a  whole  li<  arted  though 
often  blundering  disciple.  His  williugness  to  be 
taught  enabled  him  finally  to  grasp  certain  great 
essentials  of  Jesus'  character  and  mission,  so 
that  .Tcsus  could  say  that  he  was  tiie  nxk"  on 
which  he  would  build  His  Church  (Matt.  xvi.  18). 
He  was  one  of  the  three  disciples  with  whom 
Jesus  wtun  meet  intimate,  who  alone  witnessed 
His  trnnsflpuration  (Mark  ix.  2-10)  and  agony 
in  Gethscinune  (Mark  xiv.  .33).  Thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  J(  -iis'  M*  "iahship,  even  when  the 
tide  of  popular  favor  had  liegun  to  ebb,  he  was 
yet  in  great  need  of  enli|;htenment  as  to  what  it 
really  signified  (Mark  viii.  2n-33).  His  impul- 
sive nature  led  him  to  deny  hi^  disoiplcship  when 
.lesiis  w.i>  Mil  iii.il.  l.iit  ill-  d''i'|i-'r  anil  im 
permanent  love  for  his  -VlastcT  soon  reassert  el  it- 


self, and  he  returned  to  the  scene  and  was  iv 
eyewitness  of  the  Passion  (cf.  1.  Peter  v.  1.  .ui  l 
the  article  Pkikk,  KfLSTUJi  of).  He  was  ihr 
first  of  the  AjKmtles  to  whom  Jesus  reveaie<l 
Himself  after  His  resnrrection  (I  Cor.  x\.  .'»; 
cf.  Lttke  xxiv.  34),  was  present  at  most  of  the 
post- resurrection  Interviews  between  Jesus  and 
the  disciples,  and  to  him  in  partieul  ir  .Te-as 
tenderly  and  suggestively  reintnisieU  his  a|>os- 
tolic  commission,  at  the  saun'  time  intimating 
the  self-denial  and  suffering  that  awaited  hi» 
in  his  future  career  (John  xxi.  15  aqq.). 

After  the  departure  of  Jesus  Peter  was  easily 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  ttie 
little  company  of  lielii'vers  who  were  hopiii^.'  tur 
something,  just  w  tiat  they  did  uoi  kiiou.  arid  who 
formed  thi'  mieleus  of  the  Churih.  It  was  he 
who  suggested  the  appointment  of  Mattbiaa  to 
talw  the  piece  of  Judaa  laeartot,  and  a  few  days 
later,  on  thp  day  of  Pentecost,  made  (he  first  pub- 
lic attempt  to  explain  and  set  forth  tlie  claim*  of 
C'hristianity  and  urge  its  aceeptaiiee  U]x>n  his 
fellow-Jew^s  (Acta  i.  and  ii).  During  the  next 
few  years,  when  the  first  converts  were  bring 
secured  mad  tlte  fliat  steps  in  organtsation 
planned,  Peier  seems  to  fucn  been  the  moat  tn- 
Ibieiitial  man  in  the  Chiireh.  His  fellow  worker 
and  most  intimate  friend  waa  John.  When  (  liris- 
tianity  spread  beyond  the  iKixinds  of  Jerusalem 
into  the  various  districts  of  Palestine,  Peter  and 
.fohn,  and  afterwards  Peter  alone,  rendered  effi- 
cient aid  by  visiting  and  further  instructing  the 
new  converts.  In  Samaria,  on  such  a  visit,  he 
came  in  eimtaet  with  the  local  mnL'i<  iaii  Simon 
Magus  (q.v.  K  a  professed  convert,  vvhose  ignorant 
cupidity  he  sternly  rebuked  (Acts  viii.  SO).  An- 
other such  tour  led  him  as  far  as  Joppa,  on  tlie 
coast,  whence,  by  divine  guidance,  but  against 
his  prejudices,  he  went  to  Ca?aarea  to  proclaim 
Christianity  t<i  Cornelius,  the  Gentile  centurion. 
Tie  recei\('d  liiiu  and  his  hou>e  in  <'hri-tiaii  fel- 
lowship, and  set  aside  his  prejudict>s  so  far  as 
to  sit  at  tabic  with  them,  something  he  had  never 
before  done  (Acts  x.).  For  such  eondact  an  cz* 
planation  was  demanded  by  some  in  the  mother 
church.  Thou^jh  it  wat  pronounie<l  saf  i-fartory, 
it  is  probable  that  certain  ultra cnn-erNatives  did 
not  approve  of  wliat  had  been  lione  (Acta  xi. ). 

Up  to  the  attempt  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  to  put 
him  out  of  the  way,  i^e.  near  44  a.d.,  or  for  about 
15  years  (cf.  Acts  xii.  3  sqq.).  it  is  probable  that 
Peter  made  his  headquarters  in  Jerusalem.  He 
was  tlie  one  memU'r  of  the  Apostolic  band  whom 
Paul,  three  years  after  his  conversion  (37  or  38 
A.r).),  went  to  .Jerusalem  to  consult  (cf.  Gal.  i. 
18).  Paul  was  with  Peter  16  days,  and  in  tliat 
time  was  doubtlMS  given  a  full  account  of  the 
earthly  rareer  of  Jesus  as  complete  a-  Peter'- 
memory  allowed.  Tl\is  aolit'c  from  I'aui's  own 
letter  is  wei^xhty  evidence  as  to  Peter's  infloCB* 
tial  position  iu  primitive  Christian  circlea. 

After  his  escape  fkom  Herod  he  left  Jemaalcm. 
We  know  nothing  more  of  him  until  the  time  ol 
the  Ctnincil  of  Jerusalem  (49  A.n.).  Here  he 
iirgcd  a  lihevjil  nttitu<le  toward  (icutih-  *  hri- 
tians.  Willi  James  and  John  he  gave  Paul  an  : 
Pamabft.H  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Sium 
after  this  he  seems  to  have  Tisited  Antioch  (GaL 
ii.  11  sqq.),  and,  tme  to  his  principles,  fellow- 
sliipcd  heartily  with  the  Oeiitilr  members  of 
the  Clnirch  flure.  makinL'  uo  di-tinction  Wtween 
tiiein  and  himsidf.  Ihit  when  overwalous  enii*- 
Kiirica  from  James  of  Jerusalem  came  to  Antioch 
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and  insisted  that  the  two  (.lassos  should  not  eat 
together  Teter  vacillated^  uiid  weaikiy  submitted 
to  their  dictation.  This  brought  forth  a  sharp 
and  well-deaenred  public  rebuke  from  Paul  (Gat 
ii.  14  sqq. ) .  There  n  no  twuon  to  suppose  tbat 
this  rivsulted  in  any  lasting  personal  animosity 
hi  t  Wi  ll  the  two.  Of  Peter's  further  career  we 
possi'SH  almost  no  information.  It  is  jimhalilc 
that  ho  was  occupied  in  missionary  laborfi,  main- 
ly among  Jewisa  communities,  in  accordance 
with  ibe  agTMinent  noted  in  Gal.  ii.  8.  On  hie 
jovnteys  he  was  aecompanied  by  his  wife  (L 
C'or.  ix.  .').  If  the  word  'Biibylnn*  fl.  Peter  v. 
13)  iii  to  be  taken  literally,  he  must  have  la- 
hort'd  mainly  in  Eastern  Syria  and  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  Valley.  But  Babylon'  may  be  only 
another  name  for  Rome.  In  I.  Cor.  1.  12  (written 
about  66  A.D.)  reference  is  made  to  a  'Cephas' 
party  in  the  Corinthian  Chnroh.  But  thw  does 
not  imply  necessarily  tbat  Prfi  r  had  personally 
visited  Corinth.  On  the  other  hand,  ilm  abf»«ice 
of  any  reference  to  him  in  Paul's  letter  to  the 
Roman  Church  (of  about  the  same  date)  does 
not  make  it  oertain  that  Beter  had  not  been  or 
was  not  tlun  or  soon  after  in  Rome.  The  Apos- 
tles did  not  promptly  inform  each  other  of  their 
respective  movements.  The  view  that  IVter 
wrote  I.  Peter  at  Home  about  54  a.d.  to  Jewiwh 
and  other  Christian  communities  of  Asia  Minor 
has  no  decisive  evidence  SAainst  it,  and  of  the 
eorresponding  view  that  II.  l*eter  wbb  HkewiHe 

sent  from  the  samo  citr^  bnt  at  least  ten  ye;(rs 
later  and  to  a  ditrerent  cin-h',  il»c  same  muy  be 
said.  The  whole  matter  of  Peter's  presence  in 
Rome  at  any  time  rests,  it  must  be  admitted, 
on  a  very  insecure  foundation.  There  is  no  posi- 
tive evidence  to  that  effect  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  earliest  notice  of  Peter  in  early  Cliris- 
tian  literature  (I.  Clement  v.)  is  e<|\ially  inde- 
cisive. The  next  earliest  notice  { Ignatius,  Rp. 
•i  Bom.,  IV.  3),  about  110  a.d.,  is  almost  as 
vague.  Later  writers  (Ju-iin  Martyr  is  a  no* 
table  ezoeption)  genemlly  represent  Feter  as 
li  I  vin^'"  lalMjred  long  and  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Rome.  While  obviounlv  unhisturieal  legends, 
such  as  those  relatinL'  tn  liis  lont rnversy  with 
Simon  Magus,  have  grown  up  in  order  to  fill  out 
a  eompltfle  stoiy,  his  residence  in  Rome  for  a 
lorger  or  shorter  period  is  usually  accepte<l,  not 
only  by  Roman  Catholics,  but  by  I*rotestant 
scholars  of  lii^'h  rank.  That  he  was  martyred 
under  Nero  about  the  year  04  is  probable,  though 
not  certain.  Tradition  relates  that  he  met  his 
death  by  emcifixioo,  but  at  his  own  rsquest  witJi 
his  head  downward,  oounting  himself  unworthy 
to  suffer  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  his  Master. 
Roman  Catholics  reckon  St.  Peter  as  the  first 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  first  Pope.  Con- 
sult Uie  works  referred  to  under  Pbteb,  Epis- 
Tun  or,  especially  the  eztensive  bibliography 
by  rha.se  in  the  Hastings  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible ;  alao  LightftMul,  "Saint  Paul  and  the 
Three,"  in  his  Commentary  cm,  Oalatiana  (London, 
1865)  ;  id.,  Th«  Apoatolio  Fathers,  Part  I., 
Clement  of  Rome  (ib.,  1890) ;  Lipsius.  Die  «po- 
kn/phrn  Aposlclgeschirhten  (Brunswick,  18S71; 
Sehmid.  Petrm  in  Horn  (Lucerne,  1892)  ;  Felteii, 
Dir  Apnst'  l<t<schirhtc  i  Fr«  ihuig',  1892)  J  FOUard, 
/V7,  r' (  London.  18»2  |. 

PETER  I.,  Alexetevttch  (1072  1725).  Em- 
periir  of  Russia  from  1682  to  172.'».  genernlly 
known  as  Peter  the  Great.  Ue  was  the  son  of  the 


Czar  Alexei  Mikhailoviteh  by  liis  second  wife, 
Natalia  Naryshkiu,  au<l  wuo  burn  at  Moscow, 
June  0  (May  30),  1072.  Peter's  half  brother 
feodor,  who  succeeded  his  lather  in  1070,  died 
without  issue  in  havinff  named  Peter  as  his 
successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  full  broth- 
er, Ivan,  a  feeble-minded  prinet?.  The  Grand 
Dnehe-,-,  Sophia,  Peter's  hall  sifter,  ultemj)ted  to 
set  aside  this  arrangement  and  to  obtain  control 
of  affairs.  To  this  end  she  brought  about  an 
insurrection  of  the  Stieltai  (q.T.)»  and  after  much 
bloodshed  Ivan  and  Peter  were  crowned  as  joint 
rulers  and  Sophia  became  T^pent  (July,  1GS2). 
Peter's  education  was  not  carefully  looked  after, 
and  at  an  early  age  he  gave  evidence  of  those 
stormy  pasflions  which  were  to  characterise  his  ea- 
tire  life.  In  February,  1689,  Peter  married  Eudox- 
ia  FeoJorovna  Lapukhin,  and  soon  after  he  called 
upon  his  sister  to  resign  the  government.  This  she 
would  not  do  without  a  contest,  and  I'eter  was 
forced  to  flee  from  the  capital,  but  the  foreigners 
in  the  Russian  service,  led  by  Lefort  and  the 
Scotchman  Gordon  (q.v.),  jmned  his  party,  and 
when  the  Streltsi  deserted  her  the  Regent  yielded 
and  was  shut  up  in  a  convent.  On  October  11, 
ItiSit,  Peter  made  his  pnblie  entry  into  Moscow, 
where  he  was  met  by  Ivan,  to  wliom  he  gave  a 
nominal  precedence,  reserving  the  sole  exerci^  of 
power  for  himself.  Ivan  died  in  I6M.  Peter 
was  the  first  of  Russian  sovereigns  to  ||rup  the 
value  and  significance  of  Western  civilization. 
Tie  at  once  began  the  slnw  task  of  forming;  out 
uf  the  barbarous  and  undiK<>tplined  material 
available  an  army  on  the  European  model.  His 
ambitions  were  chiefly  directed,  however,  toward 
creating  a  navy  and  developing  the  commerce  of 
his  country.  Ru.ssia  had  no  practicable  seaboard, 
being  shut  out  from  the  Baltic  by  Sweden,  which 
po»,>iessed  Finland,  Iiii:erTiianland.  Ksthonia,  and 
Livonia,  and  from  the  Ulack  Sea  by  Turkey; 
leaving  only  the  \\  bite  ."-^ea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
with  the  solitary  port  of  Archan^l,  available  for 
a  Russian  navy.  Peter  therefore  set  on  foot  what 
has  become  the  rttablished  Russian  policy,  of 
seeking  in  ever>'  direition  an  outlet  into  ice-free 
seas.  The  Black  Sea  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
most  available  for  a  fir>t  move.  He  launched 
Russia  upon  her  career  of  warfare  against  the 
Turks,  and  succeeded  in  *T^>t<"|r  himself  mwirtf 
of  the  city  of  Azov,  at  the  momh  of  the  Don,  in 
innn.  T'(  ter  brought  in  engineers,  naval  architects, 
and  ordnance  experts  from  Austria,  Venice,  Prus- 
sia, and  Holland;  built  ships;  improved  the 
equipment  and  discipline  of  toe  army:  and  sent 
many  of  the  young  nobility  to  study  in  foreign 
countries.  After  repressing  a  revolt  of  the 
Streltsi  in  February,  1697,  Peter  put  the  admin- 
i.stration  into  the  hunds  of  a  council  and  left 
Russia  in  April,  traveling  as  a  subordinate  mem- 
ber cS  an  embassy,  headed  by  Lefort,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  nt  first  hand  the  knowledge 
necessiiry  to  develop  his  Empire.  He  thns  visited 
the  Baltic  |)ii>vince->.  Prus-^ia,  and  Tlunover, 
and  sulisiHiucutly  Holland,  where  at  Amsterdam 
and  Saardam  he  worked  as  a  common  shi|)u  riirlit. 
On  the  invitation  of  William  111.,  King  of  Eng- 
land, he  visited  that  oountrj*,  remaining  for  three 
months.  He  left  England  in  April,  1008,  taking 
with  him  about  800  English  engineers,  surgeons, 
and  artisans,  and  visited  Vienna  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  Austrian  army.  His  travels 
were  cut  short  by  a  second  revolt  of  the  Streltsi, 
which  necessitated  his  return  to  Russia  in  Sep- 
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t«niL>er,  1698.  General  Liyriiun  bad  crushed  the 
revolt,  but  PettT  determined  to  be  fiiuilly  rid  of 
this  turbulent  aoldieiy,  and  the  orgiuiizatiun  was 
broken  up  and  its  members  executed  in  large 
numbers.  Peter  divorced  tlie  C/ariiia  Eudoxia, 
who  with  liM  sister  Martha  wiw  su«|M?cted  of 

(■iillll>li<  it y    ill    till-    (Hitlil  i-;ik.    wlilrli     iuiil  Ih'1-11 

fostered  by  llif  (»ld  Uiusion  Party.  The  process 
of  iiitroducitii^  Western  civilization  continued. 
Printiqg  and  eiucation  wefe  promoted,  tbe  ealen* 
dar  ynn  partiallj  reformed,  and  Western  methodii 

of  ciuiiiu  ration  introduced.  S.vsteinutic  tnx.ition 
of  tuuiiiioditiesi  was  adopted  us  a  source  oi  reve- 
nue; foreign  commerce  was  encoura{;ed;  and 
much  of  the  Orieatalis^m  in  dress,  manners,  and 
customs  which  bad  grown  up  during  the  Monj^ol 
supiemaoy  gave  place  to  tlie  ways  of  the  Occi- 
dent. Tlie  Church  wa8  reorganized,  its  govern- 
ment being  intruited  to  the  Holy  Sguodf  of  whicb 
the  Czar  was  tlie  head. 

Having  Hecured  to  Ru.<jMia  access  to  tlie  »ea 
OD  tbs  Boatb»  Peter  turned  his  nres  toward  the 
Baltic,  the  possessiOiB  of  whose  shores  he  deter* 
mined  to  dispute  with  Sweden.  That  kinj^ilom 
Hince  thf  liuie  of  (JuHtavUH  .Adtjljjhus  liiui  l>»'i  ri 
the  Htrongest  niilitaiy  power  in  North«  rii  KiiKipc 
In  1700  Peter  made  ua  alliance  with  S\\<'<l)'irs 
enemies,  l>enmark  and  Poland,  and  threw  <ln\Mi 
the  gauntlet  in  the  struggle  for  the  Baltic 
supremacy.  He  was  badly  defeated  by  Charles 
XIl.  at  Xarva.  wlii-rc  Lis  raw  troops,  althoii^rh 
\a-lh  Miperior  in  muiilx  i-,  wt  rc  N^liully  unable  to 
cope  with  the  Swcdii^h  veterans  (November  30, 
1700)  ;  Peter  was  not  disheartened.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Swedes  being  employed  elsewhere, 
he  seized  a  ]iortion  of  Ingermaiiland,  in  which  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  capital,  Saint  Pe- 
tersburg (I7i>;t).  (;ri  at  inducements  were  held  out 
to  tho>»e  who  would  i  <  ?«ide  in  it,  and  in  a  few  years 
it  became  Russia's  coimucrcial  depot  for  the  Bal- 
tic. For  a  long  time  in  the  oont«it  with  Sweden 
the  Russians  met  with  defeat,  but  P«ter  saw  that 
n  vi  rsi's  were  admini-stering  to  his  troops  a 
wliuicsome  discipline.  In  1709  C^harles  XII. 
raxhly  invaded  South  lius-ia,  and  on  July  8th 
bis  army  wa»  annihilatcti  by  the  (.'zar  at  Poltava. 
This  event  marked  the  collapse  of  the  Swedish 
power.  In  the  following  year  Peter  was  master 
of  I.ivonia.  He  now  found  himself  at  war  with 
the  Tiirkn,  mIuhh  Charles  XII.,  who  lia.l  taken 
refuge  among  them,  had  -itirred  up  to  lio>,t  lUties. 
In  1711  Peter  was  caught  in  a  trap  on  the  Pruth 
and  was  forced  to  conclude  the  Treaty  uf  Hush 
(July  23d),  by  which  he  gave  up  the  port  of 
Azov  and  the  territory  belonging  to  it.  On  March 
2,  1712.  Peter's  iiiitrringe  with  mistress.  Cath- 
arine (sei-  (  atiiari.nf  I.),  was  celebrated  at  Saint 
Petersburg,  and  two  months  afterwards  the  cen- 
tral (iovemment  was  transferred  to  the  new  va[)i 
tal.  The  war  against  Sweden  was  praiecutied 
with  encr<n'  and  success.  Tn  1713  the  Swedish 
gencrn!  '^'ti  iiHock  was  fornd  by  the  Diim-s,  Sax- 
ons, ami  KussiiiTis  to  surrender  at  Tuiinitig,  in 
8clilrv\\  ij;.  Almit  the  same  time  the  Russians 
made  themselves  masters  of  Finland,  and  in 
1714  the  Russian  fleet  overwhelmed  the  Swedes 
near  the  .Aland  Islands.  In  17lf^  nrid  1717  Peter 
made  another  tour  of  Kiinip<  In  I71H  a  wide- 
spread cfinspiracy  lonkirs"  t  iwaul  tlic  iiuiloing 
of  PeU?r"s  reforms  wa*  discovered  .iml  iiutonu'  th"*e 
implicated  was  tlw  Crown  Prince  .\lexei  Ped.. 
vitch  ( q.v. ) .  Peter  omiard  his  son  to  be  sentenced 
to  death,  but  pardoned  him  later.  The  unfor- 


tunate prince,  according  to  the  most  probable 
accounts,  died  in  prison  from  the  effect^  of  the 
torture  to  which  he  bad  been  subjected,  in  1721 
IK'see  was  made  with  Sweden,  which  surrendered 
to  l'u--ia  Livonia,  Ksthonia,  Ingcriiianland,  Ka- 
iili.i,  and  a  small  portion  of  Finland,  together 
with  all  (Ik-  i^lati'l-  along  the  Baltn  iMu^t 
from  Courlaud  to  Viborg.  In  the  same  year 
Peter  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  All  ih« 
Russiaa.  In  1722  Peter  eonuneneed  a  war  with 
Persia  in  order  to  open  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Rus- 
sian (DMiiJit  tcc.  D(  ilx  nd  and  Baku  were  the 
fruit<>  of  liiis  war.  The  last  years  oi  IVter's  life 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  beautifying  and  improv- 
ing hia  new  capital,  and  carrying  out  plans  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  his  subject*. 
In  the  autumn  of  1724  he  was  seized  with  a 
serious  illness,  the  result  of  his  imprudence  and 
hal>iiiial  m>;    and   after    iiiduring  much 

agony,  he  died,  February  8  ( January  28),  1725. 

L'pou  the  political  life  of  Ru8!«ia  Peter  the 
Great  left  a  pow«rful  impreaa,  and  though  many 
of  his  soda]  reforms  proved  in  the  end  QBadaplad 
to  the  nature  of  the  Russian  people,  he  never- 
theless must  l)e  reffardetl  a-s  the  creator  of  modern 
Russia,  uliirli  lie  lii-^i  hroii;,'ht  into  the  state  sys- 
tem of  EurojMan  nations.  The  'testament'  at- 
tributed to  him,  <li  tiuing  hb  poUcy,  is  probably 
spurious,  but  it  doubtl^  expresses,  with  some 
elaboration,  his  ideas.  Consait:  Schuyler,  Peter 
thr  drrat  (New  York.  18^4 1 .  one  of  the 
l>e«t  biographies  in  English;  Motley,  "Pet<>r  the 
Great,"  North  American  Review  (October, 
1845),  a  notable  essay,  since  republished; 
Hintslof,  Pierre  te  Qramd  dans  Is  Uttirutmre 
6irangere  (Saint  Petersburg,  1872 1,  containing 
bibliographical  notes  on  1200  works  not  Russian 
relating  in  smne  \uiy  to  I'<  ti  t  ;  Ui  r;;inann. 
J't'tn-  dcr  f/rov.v,  ( Konigsberg-KigaMittau, 
I823-.W);  Barrow,  77»f  Life  of  Peter  the  Oremt 
(London,  1873)  j  Brttcitner,  Peter  4er  Oroue,  in 
the  Oncken  series  (Berlin.  1879).  Among  Rna- 
sian  works,  nu-ntion  should  be  madiQ  ot  SoiOTiflfft 
JMilionkoff,  and  PhilippoiT. 

PBTEB  XL,  AtexBTgvitfM  (171S-90).  fiM- 

IH-ror  of  Russia  from  1727  to  17^0.  Hr  was  th« 
i*on  ot  Alexei,  heir  of  i'eter  the  (ireat.  whu  per- 
ished in  prison,  and  was  born  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg, Octolier  22  (11),  1715.  He  ascended  the 
throne  nn  the  death  of  Catharine  I.,  l^Iay  17, 
1727,  and  immediately  fell  under  the  influence  of 
the  ambitious  Menshikofl^.  who  aflianced  the 
youthful  Czar  to  one  of  hi»  ilau^htir-i.  Nf«n- 
ahikulT,  however,  was  srKm  overthrown  by  the 
Dolgoruki,  who  succee<led  to  his  power.  PetM* 
was  crowned  in  1728,  and  in  the  following  jnenr 
was  betrothed  to  a  member  of  the  Dolgoruld  fam- 
ily. Thf>  tnniriaf?f  wa«  w-f  for  Keliniarj'  2,  1730. 
hill  a  few  days  previously  tlie  (Var  wns  "trick Ml 
dovMi  hy  smallpox  and  died  on  Kclirnary  !i  i-Ian- 

uar>-  20).  lie  was  succeeded  by  Anna  Ivanovna 
(qv.). 

PETER  m.,  FEOooBovrrcn  (1728-62).  Em- 
peror  of  Russia  in  17^.  He  was  a  grandson 
of  Peter  the  Great  by  his  daughter  Anns,  who 
WHS  married  to  Duke  Charles  Frederick  of 
II«dstein-(Jotti»rp,  and  was  bom  at  Kiel,  March  S 
(Februnrj'  21).  1728.  My  the  Ktnpr. -4  Eliza- 
K'th  Petrovna  (q.v.)  he  was  nominati'i  succfi*aor 
to  the  throne.  In  1746  he  marritnl  SojAia 
Augusta,  a  princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  who.  ott 
entering  the  Qrcsk  Chttfdi,  aantned  the  naae  of 
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death,  January  5,  17R2  Hib  first  act  of  au- 
thority was  to  withdraw  from  the  allianci-  \vith 
France  and  Austria  against  I'russiu,  rcstoritij^' 
to  Frederick  II.  the  province  of  East  Prussia , 
which  had  been  conquered  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  sending  to  his  aid  a  force  o( 
15,000  nipn — a  line  of  conduct  which  seems  to 
have  boi  11  j  roniptcii  solely  \>y  Win  ndiniration 
for  the  I*ru-<si!in  sovereign.  1  If  als"  reetilicd  many 
of  the  political  exiles  from  Siberia,  among  whom 
ware  L'Katoct^  MOnnieti,  aod  Biron,  Duke  of 
Oowland;  aboiiabed  many  of  the  oppressive  police 
laws;  reduced  taxation;  initiatetl  measures  for 
the  revival  of  Russian  industries  and  commerce; 
and  attempted  a  reorg«Tii7.atii»n  of  tlie  nrtny  nnrt 
navy.  He  also  attempted  to  rt'cunquer  for  tlic 
House  of  Kolstein-Gottorp  the  portion  of  .Sthles- 
«%  which  bad  been  ceded  to  Dennmrk  in  1713. 
Peer's  pro-Oerman  tcndenoies,  however,  hie  lib- 
eral policy,  his  indifference  to  the  Greek  Clmreh, 
and  his  ill-concealed  contempt  for  Russian  man- 
ners and  customs,  made  hiui  hated  by  his  sub- 
weta.  His  wife  had  still  deeper  cause  for  dialike; 
iw  though  he  was  himself  addicted  to  dranken- 
neea  and  debauchery,  he  never  ceased  to  reproach 
her  with  her  infidelities,  and  had  even  planned  to 
divoree  her,  disinherit  her  son  Paul  ((].v.K  and 
elevate  his  mistre;:$i«,  Elizabeth  Vorontsoff,  to  the 
throne.  A  formidable  conspiracy,  headed  fay  Oath- 
•rine,  and  supported  by  the  principal  nobles, 
was  formed  aitalnst  bim.  On  the  ni^ht  of  July 
8,  1762,  Peter  wns  declared  to  have  fnrfeit4  (l 
his  crown,  and  his  wife  was  prorlajjiUHl 
Empress  as  C'utharine  IT.  by  the  puards,  the 
clerp^',  nnd  the  nobility.  Peter,  who  was 
then  nt  Orunienbaum,  neglecting  the  counsels 
of  Keid'Marahal  Mtlnnick,  who  proposed  to 
mareti  at  onoe  on  the  capital  at  th«  head  of  the 
repmcnts  which  were  still  faitliful.  soon  found 
even  the  opj)nrtunity  of  tlij^ht  cut  oiF,  and  was 
compelled  to  siihmit.  He  abdicated  the  throne  on 
July  9th,  aod  on  the  17th  of  tlie  same  mouth 
was  pot  to  death  by  Grqpwy  Orkff  to  aeeure 
the  safety  of  the  conspirators. 

FBTEB  I^Kabaoboboettich  ( 1846— ) .  King 
«f  Serbia.    He  was  bom  at  Belgrade  in  1840. 

His  grandfather  was  Oenrpo  Petrovi+cli.  known 
ns  Knra  (Black)  or  Cju  rny  Ceorpe  (q.v  ),  who 
In]  rlie  Servians  in  their  strui;[,de  for  inde- 
pendence against  the  Turks,  and  in  1812  was 
recognized  by  tlie  Sultan  as  Prince  of  Servia. 
Peter's  father  Alexander  was  elected  Prince  of 
Servia  in  1842.  to  succeed  Michael  Obrenovitch, 
but  in  Deeendnr,  1858,  he  was  declared  de- 
posed by  the  National  Assembly,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowii^  month  left  the  country.  With  him  went 
P^r,  who  was  put  to  school  in  Hu^gaiy,  made 
frequent  visits  to  Russia,  an^  itnatly  entered  the 
French  Tiiilitiry  school  of  St.  Cyr.  TTe  pnidu- 
atc<l  thcif  and  became  an  ofliccr  in  the  French 
army.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  FrancoGer- 
man  war  be  served  with  distinction  under  Bour> 
bald,  notably  before  Villersexel.  Three  times  he 
was  captured  Ity  the  Ocrnijiiis  and  a-?  often  es- 
caped. For  Severn!  years  he  followed  a  life  of 
extrava>,'anee  ami  dissipation  in  Paris,  and  then, 
aroused  by  the  troubles  in  the  Bailcans,  actively 
encouraged  the  rising  of  1876-76  in  Heri^vina. 
which  culminated  in  the  Rnsso-Turkish  war  nf 
1877-78  and  the  {-omplctc  establishment  of  Ser- 
vian independence.  After  a  period  of  roving 
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ha  went  to  Montenegro,  and  in  August,  1883, 

married  the  Princess  Zorka  (horn  18(S4),  eldest 
daujfhter  of  Prine«  XicholaH.  Excntunlly  this 
niarria^^e  served  to  connect  him  witii  the  Rus* 
F^iau  and  Italian  courts,  since  Zorka's  sister 
Militza  married  the  Grand  Duke  Peter  Nikolalo- 
vitch  and  her  sister  lielena  became  the  consort 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  The  permanent  resi* 
deuce  of  Peter  and  Zorka  was  at  Cettinje,  but 
frequent  visits  to  Pariji  were  made.  After  Zor- 
ka'a  death  (1890),  Peter  became  estranged  from 
his  latlier-in-Iaw  and  went  to  (jeneva  to  educate 
there  his  three  children,  a  girl  aged  five  and 
two  boys  aged  three  and  two.  From  that  time 
until  11K)3,  though  a  recognissed  'pretender,'  he 
lived  quietly  in  Switzerland.  On  June  II.  1903, 
King  Alexander  of  Scr\*ia,  of  the  rival  house  of 
<)l)rcnovitch  (q.v.),  and  Queen  Draga  were  mur- 
tiered,  and  four  daysi  later  Peter  was  elected  Kiqg 
of  Servia  by  the  Skupshtina.  After  an  absenes 
of  forty-four  years  he  entered  Helgrade  on  .Tunc 
2-lth  and  on  the  following  day  took  the  oath  of 
office.  He  was  credited  with  liberal  views  and 
with  pro-Russian  sympathies.    See  Sebvia. 

PETER  OF  Blois.  blwa  (c.l  135-C.1208) .  An 
English  jirelate  and  author,  l>orn  at  Blois  of  a 
Breton  family,  and  well  educated  at  Paris  and 
Bologna.  For  two  years  he  was  tutor  to  William 
II.  of  Sicily  and  keeper  of  the  roj^al  seal,  and 
about  1178  entered  the  employ  of  Henry  II.  of 
England,  who  sent  him  to  Paris  nnd  to  Rome. 
Peter  became  secretary  to  the  Arehhishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1176,  a  post  he  continued  to  hold 
under  Baldwin,  who  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1184, 
and  in  whose  behalf  he  was  employed  at  Rome  for 
a  time.  After  the  death  of  ll'eniy  II.,  Peter 
aeled  (1191-95)  as  secretary  to  Queen  Eleanor. 
ITe  luid  heeii  ai>iK)intpd  Archdeacon  of  London  in 
1192,  and,  if  he  be  identifiiMl  with  the  Canon  of 
Ripon  bearing  the  same  name,  must  have  lived  as 
late  as  1208.  He  was  a  vain  and  ambitious  man, 
well  versed  in  listin,  and  a  very  able  secretary, 
as  he  could  dictate  three  letters  and  write  a 
fourth  himself  simultaneously.  Among  his  many 
works  the  Fi>isll<s,  ^niblished  in  1480  at  Bms* 
sels,  are  of  the  most  worth. 

TBTEB  THK  Cbobl,  King  of  Osstile:  Sea 

Pedro  tiik  Crt  el. 

FETEB  TUE  Hermit,  or  Peteb  of  Amiens 
(C.1050-I115).  The  preacher  of  the  First  Crusade^ 
He  was  born  in  the  city  or  at  least  in  the 
diocese  of  Amiens  about  1050.  The  stories  told 
of  liis  early  life,  tliat  he  was  a  siddier,  married, 
and  had  several  children,  are  tictitious.  It  is 
iH'lieveil  tiiat  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  but  did  not  reach  Jerusalem.  After 
the  Council  of  Clermont  in  1095  (See  Cbusaiib; 
I'buan  II.  1  Peter  appeared  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Crusade  in  N<u  them  and  Central  FrJince  He  rode 
on  a  mule,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  haiui,  his  head 
and  feet  bare;  his  dress  was  a  long  rube  and  a 
hermit's  cloak  of  the  coarsest  stuff,  girt  with  a 
cord.  He  preached  with  the  greatest  earnestness 
in  the  pulnits.  on  the  roads,  and  in  the  market* 
pljices.  and  everj-where  aroused  his  hearers  to  a 
liiL'ti  pitch  of  enthu.siasm,  and  waii  lionored  as  a 
saint  inspired  from  heaven.  As  early  as  April, 
1096.  Peter  reached  Cologne  with  a  following  of 
15,000  men,  and  there  his  army  received  an  aooes^ 
sion  of  15.000  more.  They  were  mostly  from  the 
lower  classes,  poorly  organized,  and  little  fitted 
for  war  or  the  hardships  befmne  them.  In  dUh 
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orderly  bands  they  made  their  v\ny  tlirouf^h  Gvt- 
mu^  mad  HtiQguy  toward  Cgartantinople.  ( See 
Cbusadc)  Feter  binwelf  readied  the  city  in 
July  and  accompanied  his  army  across  the  Bos- 
porus. But,  disgusted  by  the  in««l>ordin9tion  of 
hia  followers,  he  returned  t  >  (  ■  umi  !ii  pli;  and 
gave  up  tb«  attempt  to  act  as  leader.  During  tbc 
8i^  of  Aatiodi  in  1098  he  made  a  cowardly 
•ttempt  to  nm  Away,  bat  neverthelcM  w  mm» 
after  trwted  with  a  diffieott  oooraiiMion  to 
Kerbuga.  Kinp  of  Mo>nl.  and  acquitte*!  himself 
■with  credit,  lhl^in^'  the  winter  of  1098-99,  when 
many  \vi>h<-»l  to  .abandon  the  Crusade,  Peter  ap- 
peared in  his  old  rOle  of  preacher  urging  its 
continuance.  He  tried  to  defend  the  poor  against 
the  sel6shnesa  of  the  leaders.  On  the  8tii  of 
.luly.  1099.  he  preached  on  the  Mount  of  OHto. 
After  the  capture  of  Tenisaleni  f  Julv  !o.  1099) 
he  remained  in  the  city,  while  the  army  priM-eeded 
toward  Egypt.  He  returned  home.  iirnl)ah!y 
■hortly  after  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  and  became 
nioak  and  prior  at  Neofnonstier,  near  Hity,  in 
the  Diocese  of  Li^,  where  he  died  July  8,  1115. 
Consult,  besides  the  general  works  on  the  Cru- 
sades. Hnfjenmoyer,  I'<  trr  d<  r  Eremit  (  Leipzig, 
1879);  Franz,  Peter  von  Amicit»  (Uofgeismar, 
1891). 

PETEB  TllE  VfrTmAliLK  (r.iont  1 15(5) .  Abbot 
of  Cluny.  He  was  U^rn  at  .MnntlwissAier,  waa 
educated  in  a  t'ist«»reian  mtjnastery,  took 
the  monastic  vows  in  Cluny  (1111),  and  was 
rhoacn  prior  of  the  famous  monastery  there 
when  only  twenty-ei';ht  yeare  old.  b»  cul- 
tivated learning  and  piety,  and  ezempUfted  both 
in  liit<  uwn  life.  He  visited  England  and  Spain, 
and  iu  the  Council  of  Pisa   (U^-l)-  It 

is  related  that  he  rfH-<inciled  the  kings  of  Castile 
and  AiagOD,  and  that  he  advocat«Ni  the  claim 
of  tnaocent  IL  to  the  Papal  throne,  and  secured 
his  general  acceptance  by  the  Church.  He  also 
befriended  Ab^lard.  and  gave  him  a  refuge  in 
the  .Mmia-'tery  of  Diiny  for  the  elo^e  of  his 
troubled  life.  iVtcr  died  at  Cluny,  December  25, 
1166.  Tluee  of  his  treatises  deserve  separate 
smtkn:  (1)  Agmntt  like  Jtnca;  (2)  Two 
Booka  of  PamuHu  Miradea  (Freneh  trans,  by 
d'Avenel,  Paris,  1874);  (3)  Aqnixst  the  FT<cni 
hie  Hect  of  the  Haracrn»,  In  the  hist  work  ho 
show  s  <'onsideralde  knowledge  of  his  suhjeet  ;  lie 
had  a  condensed  Latin  translation  of  the  Koran 
made  by  his  secretary,  Peter  of  Poitiers,  which 
waa  long  the  only  one  extant;  it  was  olited  by 
Bihifander  and  poblbhed  at  BaM  in  1543.  Un- 
fortunately, only  two  of  the  five  hooks  of  this 
treatise  are  extant.  He  alsw  wrote  against  the 
Petrohrusian^.  ( See  Bbits.  Pierre  t>E. )  Peter's 
letters  are  important  for  the  histoiy  of  the 
periods  Hla  writings  are  eolleeted  in  Migne, 
Patrol.  Lat.,  cl.x.xxix.  For  hi.s  life,  consult 
Wilkens  (Leipzig,  1857)  and  D'Avenel  (Paris, 
1874). 

FETES^  Apocalypse  or.  See  Apoobtpoa,  mc- 

tion  on  Veto  Tettameni. 

PETEB,  EiMSTLKs  OP.  Two  of  the  seven  ao* 
called  Catholic  Epistles  of  the  New  Tefltawcnt. 
r.  Psm.  Tliii!  document,  aeeordinp  to  Its  ad- 

dresH,  signature,  and  rln-in^'  i.ir.iu'raph  (i.  1-3 
ami  V.  1214),  i«  n  letter  written  by  tlie  .Vpo'ttle 
Peter  to  the  (  liri^tians  of  ,\sia  Minor  and  sent 
thither  by  Silvaims,  probably  the  Silas  mentioned 
in  Aft*  (XV.  Jiji  onward).  The  Epistle  was 
written  to  admonish  and  eneourage  those  ad- 


dressed to  a  cheerful,  manly  patience  iir  persecu- 
tion, to  an  orderly  life,  and  to  a  st«idfa.%t  boptw 
The  doctrinal  teadbings  are  set  forth  iocideatalllr 

to  give  the  necessary  foundation  to  the  exhorta- 
tions. The  hortatory  character  of  the  Epistle 
makes  it  ditlienlt  to  analy/e  ^iitisfarti  rily.  The 
following  outline  is  suggested.  Alter  lUe  u<»ual 
address,  signature  and  salutation  (i.  1-2).  the 
author  ferventlj  ezpcascs  htt  pimise  to  Gud  for 
the  €fhriaHan  •sloef*o<i.  the  object  and  end  of 
their  sorely  tried  faith.  fore->had' iwc-d  in  pmphecr 
and  now  ea<;erty  awaited  {i.  3  IJ-  This  pre- 
jiares  ft  r  the  thre«^  st-ries  of  exhort.iti- ms  that 
follow.  In  the  firgt  (i.  13-ii.  lU)  the  readers 
are  exhort to  eart%estne9»,  obfdimoe,  and  AoK« 
HAM  with  ffodly  feor  in  view  of  the  cost  of  tlwir 
redemption  (i.  13-21),  to  the  exercise  ef 
brotherly  love,  all  of  one  divine  repeneration 
(1.  22-25),  and  to  a  vital  tinion  with  Christ,  the 
chief  comer  stone  (ii.  1-10).  The  second  9m«i 
(ii.  ll  iv.  11)  urg^  to  ordertjr  liie  (iL  U12),te 
all  due  8id>jeetion  to  eunstltuted  antiiaritjr.  evM 
if  suffering  should  ensue,  citing  the  example  of 
such  suffering  set  by  Christ  (ii.  th«i 
passes  to  exhort  wives  to  reverenee  their  hx^ 
bands  (iii.  1-7),  adding  a  general  evhurtauun  to 
all  to  be  orderly,  forbearing,  and  forgiving 
(iii.  8-12).  In  csM  tUs  kmlty  invoi*ea  •n4er> 
ing,  let  them  remeniher  Chnsl*s  TiearkMH  anffe^ 
ing  and  its  blesstnl  restdts.  et^nform  their  om 
duct  to  Hi«.  and  i>laio  their  faith  in  Him.  Vj^ 
risen  Txird.  esjxH-ially  since  the  end  i»  near 
(iii.  13-iv.  11).  The  third  set  of  exhortalioas 
(iv.  I2-V.  II)  pleads  with  those  who  are  a«l> 
dressed  not  to  take  offense  at  the  trials  they  are 
undergoing.  If  they  are  for  loyalty  to  Christ,  aQ 
is  well.  They  must  not  suffer  as  eviM.«r^ 
(iv.  1-19).  The  church  officers  and  meroUTs  are 
urged  to  faithful  performance  of  duties  (v.  1-71, 
and  the  final  exhortation  to  watchfulness  is  fot* 
lowed  by  a  benedletHm  (t.  8-11).  The  Ejj^stls 
closes  by  stating  that  it  is  sent  by  Silvanus  and 
with  jrrectings  from  the  church  (or  wife!)  in 
-P  1  '  n'  and  from  Mark.  A  slMit  beoadielmi 
is  ad.led  (v.  12-14). 

The  doctrinal  teachings  of  Peter,  fonpared 
with  those  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  am  marked 
hy  a  greater  simplicity.  They  more  within  the 
s[ihere  of  Jewish-Christian  thou;:lit  and  may  be 
accounle«l  for  and  explained  on  tlie  basis  of  the 
application  of  the  conxictiim  that  desus  M-as  the 
Alcssiah  to  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Te^itaineBi. 
The  eonception  of  God  is  that  of  the  Old  Teatah* 
nM»t,.anppIemetticMi  by  the  emphasis  laid  by  .lesns 
on  His  Fatherhood  (i.  3,  17).  There  is  no  dis- 
tinctive niristnlofjA".  desns  is  s|>i">ken  of  after 
the  Hatne  inanuer  in  the  tirtt  chapteriii  of  Acts 
and  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  doctrine  of 
redemption  is  fundamentallj  the  same  as  that  of 
Paul,  but  expressed  difFcrently,  m^ly  in  OM 
Testament  language,  and  inflnenced  lanrely  by 
a  deep  appreciation  of  the  human  clotnents  of 
Jesus*  passion.  The  resurrection  is  the  jre.it 
fact  that  crowned  the  Me«sianie  wnrk  of  Je««us 
(i.  3,  11),  and  faith  i'  fixed  on  t>i:it  a.i  well  as 
on  Uis  death  (iii.  22).  The  ChrinAian  life  is 
founded  on  a  -vital  onion  with  the  now  living  and 
glorified  Jesus  fi.  2.3-ii.  5).  Salvati-.n  a(T,vt^  the 
real  life,  tlvc  'mouI'  (i.  9  sqq.),  and  begin**  Wre 
through  the  new  birth  by  the  agency  of  the 
Word  (i.  23).  It  becomca  a  poeaibilitjf  thnN^h 
faith,  a  word  of  broad  sifcnilleame  in  1.  Feter, 
inetading  the  whole  obedient  responae  to  the  wiD 
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of  God  expressed  in  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  the 
Mewiah.  Ibe  p«utiv«  UincIijqgR  oonwrning  lal- 
vmtiott  reveal  etroni^  oonvietiot»  ooncerning  sin 

and  it^  aent  in  man'H  beiii^.  The  rsrlmtolo;,'y  of 
I.  Peter  is  simple.  The  future  life  is  of  fur 
^'renter  itiiixutaiue  than  this.  \Vt>  are  only  |>il- 
grims  hexK,  and  on  that  future  we  uhould  fix  our 
attention.  It  will  be  utihered  in  1^  a  new  r«-vela- 
tion  of  Christ  and  will  be  an  eternity  full  of 
glory  (i.  7,  10;  v.  10).  The  church  organizations 
ap]>ciir  to  have  been  simple.  KMers  are  at  the 
head  and  the  younger  element  are  urged  tv  obey 
the  older.  As  to  baptism,  not  the  form,  Init  the 
heart  condition  is  the  important  element  (iii.  21). 

The  Epistle  has  been  subjected  to  severe 
critieism.  The  central  qtiestion  is  that  of  its 
;,'enuiiu'ncss.  I>»  it  %vhat  it  pur|»orti<  to  Wf 
The  external  evideiue  in  its  favor  ia  remarkably 
strong.  All  the  pnimiiuut  writers  at  the  end  of 
tlM  second  century,  a-s  well  as  Papias  and  Poly- 
earp,  ^  ^  century,  used  it  as 

PWerls.  No  doubt  aj»  to  ita  genuineness  was 
tepressetl  in  the  aneient  Church. 

The  internal  evidence  in  favor  of  Peter's  au- 
thorship majr  be  stated  as  follows:  (1)  The 
opening  and  closing  sect  ions,  in  which  the  writer 
calls  himself  the  Apoatle  Pet<>r,  addreMw^  a 
specifie  cirele  of  (  liri-tian  coiimnmities.  states 
the  iiaiiie  of  the  Uar«  r  of  the  Epislle  «  .Silvaim»), 
and  seud-5  greetings  from  Mark.  Both  Silvaiius 
and  Mark  were  fellow  workers  with  the  Apa«tles 
and  members  of  the  primitive  Christian  com- 
munity of  Jerusalem.  If  tliesc  seotion.t  state  the 
truth,  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  must  be 
admitted.  lif  they  are  to  rejeeted  as  f'ut  it  inns, 
strong  (grounds  uius.t  be  given  for  the  rejection. 
(2)  Incidentally,  and  without  undue  dfopuiy,  the 
writer  represents  himself  as  one  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  Jesus*  ministry  and  passion  (ef.  1.  fl, 

V.  1,  and  the  wsirm  hearted  wny  in  which  .lesus' 
sufferings  are  sjM.ken  oft.  The  independent 

character  of  the  thoii;:id  of  the  KpiMIe  is.  at 
least,  not  af^ainst  its  genuineness.  The  brief 
•ketch  of  the  iea<  hings  of  the  Epistle  given  above 
reveals  this.  While  the  writer  eomes  close  to 
Faul's  language  at  times,  h«  is  no  mere  echo  of 
Paul,  nor  is  li.'  a  hlunderin^'  cniiyist,  (4)  There 
is  a  giTiiiiiu'  and  s<  riuu.s  umv  and  purjiose  to  the 
Kpisile.  exhorting  its  readers  to  all  that  is  good, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  account  for  as  a 
forgery. 

The  main  objections  to  Petrine  authorship 
hnsod  on  internal  evidence  are :  ( 1 )  The  trials 
or  ]iers4^ruf ions  referred  to  it3!i)Iy  a  date  later 
than  the  end  of  Peter's  life.  In  regard  to  this 
it  may  be  said  that  the  statements  in  the  Kpistic 
do  not  imply  n  reguUrly  organized  State  per- 
secution of  Christians  as  such.  The  gencml  op- 
position of  the  pagan  Morld  and  of  (he  Jewish 
element  are  sufTicient  to  aiimnit  for  all  that  is 
sai<i.  Ttiat  this  opposition  Nsas  severe  in  .\]kis- 
tolic  days  the  letters  of  Paul  and  the  record  in 
Acta  abundantly  testify.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
presuppose  even  the  persecution  of  Nero  a»  Im- 
plied In  the  Kpistlc.  Such  a  passagi'  aft  ii.  13 
S(]i].  (hx's  riot  |>oiiii  that  way;  1 1!  *  riie  Kpistle 
in  tiiiid  tu  niunife.Ht  great  defieiidenw  on  I'aul's 
writings,  which,  it  is  thought,  militates  .strongly 
against  Petrine  authorship.  In  regard  to  this  it 
may  be  replied;  (a)  There  is  no  inherent  im- 

Eossibility  in  the  supposition  that   Peter  may 
avc  known  and  value<l  Paul's  writings  and  used 
cvpreMioDS  from  them  in  a  writing  of  his  own. 


(b)  It  is  probable  that  a  literary  rdatioDship 
exists  between  our  Epistle  and  Komans  anid 
£phesians.   But  it  may  be,  un  Weiss  and  KOhl 

rlnim,  that  Paul  is  liere  deijeiident  on  I.  Peter, 
ic)  In  any  case  the  aulhut  ui  J.  Peter  is  master 
of  his  own  thought  and  language.  In  this  short 
Koistle  he  uses  at  least  sixty  words  not  found  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament,  and  gives  to  many 
common  words  a  special,  peculiar  sense.  (3) 
The  Greek  of  I.  Peter,  though  not  so  good  as 
that  of  II.  Peti'r,  is  said  to  h*'  of  a  (juality  far 
beyond  the  eapability  of  Peter,  an  ignorant 
Galilean  lishenuau.  But  the  fact  is,  we  know- 
nothing  of  Peter's  knowledge  ot  Greek.  That 
language  was  largely  spoken  in  Galilee,  and  Peter 
may  lia\4"  jjained  some  profieieiiey  in  it.  lie  may, 
huwt'Vtr,  have  us<(l  Mark  ur  Silvanua  to  write 
the  Kpistle,  diotatin;,'  llie  matter  in  Aramaic  and 
leaving  the  writer  to  put  it  into  i>opular  Greek. 
OUicr  objections  hold  against  certain  theories 
regarding  the  date,  place  of  writing:;,  and  class 
of  Christinns  addressed,  but  not  against  the 
Epistle  /»'  >•  .sc. 

We  may  aliirm,  then,  that  the  geacral  char- 
acter of  the  Epihtle  and  its  history  in  the 
Church  are  not  opposed  to  its  own  claim  to  be  an 
epistle  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  It  only  remains  to 
consider  tlie  questions  of  destination  and  date. 
The  plain,  literal  senj.e  of  the  words,  "to  tlio 
elect  sojourners  of  the  dispersion,"  etc.,  indicates 
Jewivh-Vhriatinn  con)niunities  in  the  various 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor  as  the  parties  addressed. 
The  main  objections  to  this  view  are  that,  accord- 
ing to  Acts  and  Paul's  Epistles,  the  Christianity 
of  Asia  Minor  was  overuhelmin^jly  QfMtilc- 
Christiaii,  and  that  no  ejiisth-  addressed  to 
Jewish  rliristians  would  have  used  such  language 
as  we  tind  in  i.  18  and  iv.  3-4.  These  objections 
are  strong,  though  not  conclusive.  The  work  of 
Paul  covered  half  of  the  territory  indicated  in 
the  address,  and  many  Jewish -Christian  workers 
may  have  labored  in  Northeast ern  Asia  Minor 
aiid  e\»  n  in  the  regions  traversed  by  Paul.  The 
sec<nid  ohjiH  tion  is  more  serious,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Peter  could  not  have  used  such  language 
in  addressing  churches  whidi,  though  composed 
mostly  of  Jewish-Christians,  atill  eontain«d  somo 
converts  from  paganism. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  take  the  word 
'di'ipersion'  in  a  figurative  sense  and  consider  that 
the  i;i)istle  was  addressed  to  Christians  as  soeh, 
whether  of  Jewish  or  pagan  ancestry.  In  some 
parts  of  .\sia  Minor  the  former  may  have  pre- 
dominated ;  in  otlier  partii,  espeeially  in  the  west- 
ern districts,  the  latter.  It  was  only  iiutural 
that  the  Apostle,  himself  a  Tewisli  (  hrislian 
whose  experience  bad  beoi  mainly  with  Jewish- 
Christians,  should  address  them  all  as  the  true 
Israel.  Since  Paul  had  evangelized  only  a  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  an  epistle  addressed  to  churches 
scattered  1hroii|,'h  the  whole  vast  proviiu-e  had  no 
weasion  to  mention  him.  It  is  probable  that  by 
'Babylon'  (v.  13)  Rome  is  intended.  Whether 
the  term  'fellow  elect'  (fem.)  means  the  Church 
or  some  individual  (the  writer's  wifeT)  is  a 

quest  ii  11. 

Tile  dtiif  to  he  u.ssifiuid  tu  the  Epistle  depends 
mainly  on  the  answers  to  two  questions:  (1) 
To  what  do  the  references  to  su  fieri  og  nointt 
If  nothing  less  than  a  State  persecution  is  im- 
plied, the  time  of  the  perseeution  by  Nero  is  the 
earliest  po.Hsible  date — i.e.  c.ft4  a.d.  If  no  State 
persecution  is  implied,  the  Epistle  nay  wdl  have 
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been  earlier.  (2)  The  question  of  the  relation 
between  I.  Peter  and  the  Pauline  Eputles.  U 
L  Peter  is  dependent  on  Bonuuis  and  Epheeiana, 

it  rauat  be  dated  either  after  Fnul's  llr'-t  im 
prisonnient,  i.e.  after  01,  while  i'uul  was  away 
trdiii  Ixoiiu',  or  iliirin;;  tliat  iiu|)ri.Honment,  while 
Paul  also  was  in  tin-  city.  Most  critics  who  hold 
to  the  gemiinciii-ss  uf  the  Epistle  and  to  its  de- 
pendene*  on  Paul  are  inclined  to  a  date  near  64 
AJ>.  Itamsay  {The  Ohurch  m  the  JTomon  Em- 
pirr,  pp.  Oxford,  1893)   advocates  RO 

A.u.  Thoii*;  vvlio  diRput**  Peter's  author.shtp  a.'»sigu 
different  later  dates.  But  if  tlie  dependence  is«  on 
the  side  of  Paul  rather  than  Peter,  the  Epistle 
was  written  before  Romans.  This  opinion,  ad- 
vocated by  Weiss  and  Ktihl,  has  much  in  its 
favor,  and  appears,  on  the  whole,  the  most  prob- 
able. .\ecordingly  tlie  Ejjistle  may  i>e  viewed  as 
written  at  Rome  »ome  lime  between  50  and  55 

IX.  fmcK.  This  Epiatle  purporte  to  be  Irom 
tlM  Apoetle  Simon  Peter  to  (an  unnamed  circle 

at}  Corbtians.  After  exhort iiif,'  them  tu  fiillill 
their  high  destiny  by  a  compktt',  well-dev  i  lojicd 
Christian  life  i  i.  IMl).  he  declares  his  piir[Kiso 
ever  to  remind  them  of  these  things,  especially  as 
be  knows  that  his  death  is  near,  and  is  certain  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  power  and  Sec- 
ond C!oming  of  Christ  (see  Second  Advent  of 
Chust),  both  from  his  own  e.xixrienee  at  the 
Transfiguration,  and  from  the  mure  sure  word  of 
prophecy  (i.  12-21).  He  then  passes  to  his  main 
theme,  warning  against  the  threatened  inroads  of 
false  teaching  repremnted  by  bold,  irreverent, 
reckless  Antinoniinriism  and  by  a  skeptical  denial 
of  the  Second  Coming  (ii.  1-iii.  13).  The  Epis- 
tle ( lose■^  w  ith  a  reference  to  Paul  as  teaching  the 
same  truths,  though  often  misunderstood,  and 
by  an  exhortation  to  constant  Oiristian  growth 
(iii.  14-18). 

Unlike  L  Peter,  this  Epistle  seems  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  sonu-  \erv  nr«'ent  conditions  in 
certain  t  hrislian  tt)iiHnunitie>!.  Its  scope  is  not 
so  liroad  nor  its  tenchin[.'s  -o  diversified  as  is 
the  case  with  T.  Peter.  Only  in  the  Veiy  con- 
densed pa--aL'e  i.  3  11  is  a  comparison  betweoi 
the  two  Epistles  possible. 

Because  of  its  somewhat  unique  character,  II. 
Peter  has  proved  an  invitint'  lield  for  l)il>lieal 
criticism,  and  the  questions  of  its  authorship, 
date,  and  destination  are  still  open.  The  external 
attestation  to  the  Epistle  is  probably  weaker  than 
in  the  esse  of  any  other  New  Testament  writing. 
There  is  nn  distinrt  traeo  of  its  existence  before 
Orif,'en.  though  it  in  probable  that  it  was  com- 
mented on  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (c.lWO). 
We  must  tlien  l>e  content  with  such  evidence  as 
the  Epistle  itself  offers.  Petrine  authorship  is, 
without  doubt,  etained,  not  only  in  the  opening 
words,  but  in  the  reference  to  the  Apostle's 
death,  as  reveale<l  by  the  l.,<inl  (i.  Mi.  in  t':. 
reference  to  the  Transfiguration  (i.  l»i).  and  m 
the  notice  of  Paul's  letters  (iii.  l.i).  Nevertlie- 
less,  grave  objections  may  be  made  against  this 
claim.  .Arguments  drawn  from  the  vocabulary 
an<l  style  of  the  Epistle  are  not  of  great  weight, 
iHH'nuse  of  our  imp^-rfeet  knowleilge  of  Peter's 
luiM'^  nnd  cireiimstanees.  The  remarkable,  al- 
most vi  rbnl  sif'iilarity  between  11.  Peter  ii.  1- 
iii.  ."!  and  the  -hurt  Epistle  of  .Tudc  demands  ex- 
planation. If.  with  mwt  modem  scholars,  we 
hold  that  this  section  of  the  Epistle  was  copied 
from  Jude,  it  becomes  very  diffiicuH  to  maintain 


the  Apostolic  authorship  of  II.  Peter,  not  only  on 
general  grounds,  but  aliio  because  the  errorists 
eombatod  are  spoken  of  in  Jnde  as  already  in  the 

community.  mImIc  in  Mn-  Kpistle  their  apjioar- 
ance  is  still  luiiiif,  ui  .ii  kast  indicateil  as  very 
retvnt.  It  is  mucii  simpler,  and  mon-  in  .i<  ■ 
cordancc  with  the  statements  of  both  Epistle^  tu 
hold  tliat  Jude  used  II.  Peter.  II  sueh  be  tb*  ease, 
Jude  is  additional  wUkam  for  tho  «Br|j  dale  of 
the  Epistle.  Arguments  based  on  the  marked  dts- 
•'imilarily  U-twctn  I.  and  II.  Peter  are  of  fonv 
only  ate  against  the  view  that  both  Epistles  were 
written  near  the  same  date  by  Pfeter's  own  hand, 
or  by  the  same  amaniNnsb  Mid  to  the  same  cir- 
cle <rf  readers.  No  one  of  these  suppositions,  how* 
ever,  is  necessary.  The  relation  between  IL 
Peter  and  a|>ochryphal  writings  of  Josephus  m 
too  uneertain  for  a  basis  of  argument. 

While  conceding  tlie  great  weiglit  of  opposing 
theories  and  Uie  cumplieated  and  uncertain  char- 
acter of  ther  evidence,  the  most  probable  view 
seems  to  be  that  the  Epistle  was  wntten  near  the 
clase  of  Peter's  life,  presumably  from  Koine,  to 
•Tewish-ChriNlian  readers,  well  known  to  the 
Apostle,  \vho  Were  threatened  with  the  invasion 
of  uew  and  dangerous  heresy.  It  bad  a  limited 
ciceulation,  but  became  kno^^'n  some  years  later 
to  Jude,  who  used  it  as  the  basis  for  hia  haatil j 
written  Epistle  to  the  same  or  neaHy  tvtated 
communities. 

BiBLioGKAPUY.  The  recent  and  able  commenta- 
ries by  KQhl,  in  Weiss's  series  ((39tting«n. 
1897) ;  Bigg,  International  CrHical  Series  (2i«w 
York,  I901T;  and  Von  Soden,  in  the  Hollflnaasi 
Series  (Leipzig,  1899),  are  full  and  leave  lit- 
tle to  be  desired.  Chase,  in  the  Hastings  Die- 
tionan/  of  the  llible,  gives  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment with  a  good  bibliography.  For  the  theology 
of  I.  Peter,  consult  the  standard  New  Tc^tamnit 
theologies  of  Weiss,  Beyscblag,  Holtcmana, 
Stevens,  and  also  Weiss.  Der  pefn'atsefce  Lefcrbo 
griff  (Berlin.  IH.'.'K  The  various  introductions 
to  the  New  Testament,  and  works  on  the  Apos- 
tolic .\ge  eontain  full  discussions  of  the  criliciil 
problems.  For  II.  Peter  consult  also  Spitta,  Dtr 
zxceite  Brief  de$  Fetfv  imd  der  Brief  dee  Jwdme 
(Halle,  1885). 

PETBB,  QospcL  OF.  See  Afocbtpra,  seetkm 
on  Spw  Testament. 

PETER,  Preachixo  of.  See  Apocbiimi.\.  s«>'- 
tion  on  A'eir  Testament. 

PETBB,  nft't&r,  Ukricakn  (1837—).  A  Ger- 
man dassMal  scholar,  son  of  the  following,  best 
known  for  his  work  in  Roman  hjstorj-.  He  was 
Iwrn  at  Meiningen,  studied  at  Bonn  and  llreslau, 
taught  at  I'osrn.  Frankfort  rm  the  <>,i,-r.  and 
Meissen,  and  in  the  last  place  became  rt>e- 
tor  of  the  school.  Bis  works  include  important 
editiom  of  Soriptoree  Historifr  Auguelm  (18A6; 
ed  ed.  1884;  and  critical  essavs  on  the  same  snb- 

ieet,  1802)  ;  ni.'<ti>n<y)nnii  l'<nit<iunrtnn  U'  hquitr 
I  1S70)  ;  VLtiA  Ristoricorum  liumun'jvum  t'raymcHta 
i  lss;j).  as  well  us  Ovid's  Fasti  (1874:  3d  od.. 
18in>)  ;  and  the  critical  essays.  Die  (jfwUen  Pirn- 
tarcht  in  den  Bioffraphien  der  RSmer  (1865). 
and  Uie  gesehichtliche  Litteralur  uber  die  ro- 
mische  Kaiserseit  bis  Thcodosiua  I.  ut%d  ikrr 
Qti'Urn  (1S!»7). 

PETES,  IvAai.  LcDWio  ( 1808-93).  A  German 
historian  and  classical  8ch<dar.  He  waa  bora  at 
Freiburg  and  studied  at  Halle.  For  Beveia]  y«an 
he  ser^  as  professor  of  liisloiy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena.  His  writings  include:  Dk 
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Epochen  der  V«rfa*»img»fe»ehieht«  der  r8- 
mischcn  RepubUk  (1841)  ;  Ocschichte  Romn  (4th 
ed.  1881);  Htudien  zur  rdmi«chcn  Qcschichte 
(1863)  ;  iinil  Zur  Krititk  der  Q«0Um  atl«m 
rotnitehcn  Geackichlc  (1870). 

PBTB&  BBLIh   A  tete  in  verse  hy  William 

Wordftworth  (1810)  of  a  iiian  in  humblo  lifr. 
with  tnoidenttt  uf  such  exaggerated  simplicity 
w  to  fmnroke  muek  lidicnle. 

PETEEBOROTJGH.  \n  ^  i  iscopal  rity.  a 
Parliaroentaiy  and  municijuil  tK>ri)ii^h,  and  a  tivic 
county,  known  aa  the  "oke  or  liberty  of  Peter- 
borou]^,  in  Northamptonshire,  Eqgland«  on  th« 
Ken,  37  miles  northeast  of  Nortlwmpton,  and  741 
miles  north  by  west  of  London  (Map:  Finland, 
P  4) .  Its  principal  edifice  is  the  famoua  cathedral, 
which  has  uiidcrf^'diu-  coinph'tc  r<  ~liirat  inn  Nincf 
1883,  and  linlds  a  high  rank  among  Kngii^h  cathe- 
drals of  the  sec-ond  clasH,  exhibiting  all  grades  of 
transitional  architecture  from  Xorman  to  PMrpsn* 
dienlar.  The  south  IranHeptnl  crypt  in<^oaea  the 
site  i>f  the  prior  cruciform  Saxon  church.  Tlic 
west  fmnt  as  a  portico  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
EurojH'.  A  central  tower,  lantern-shaped,  rises 
at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept. 
The  length  of  the  cathe<iral  is  47tt  fid  ;  breadth 
at  the  great  transepts,  203  feet;  height  of 
eentra!  tower  from  the  ffrou<i^>  ISO  feet. 
The  town  is  regularly  laid  out.  has  an  ex- 
cellent grammar-schuol  with  an  endowment, 
a  |iul)lic  library,  a  school  of  art,  sc  ience,  and 
technology,  a  corn  exchange  in  the  itiilian  Ktyle, 
a  ;|ai1  and  house  of  correction,  a  handsome 
parish  church,  and  a  number  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions. The  citv  owns  its  water  and  electric 
lij/litin;r  w()rk>,  markets,  wwage  farm.  Imthing 
place,  and  ihuiutiun  hospital,  maintains  parks  and 
Kcreation  grounds,  and  provides  cottage  allot' 
meats.  PetertK>rou{^  is  an  important  railway 
centre  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  com, 
coal,  timhfr,  hrirks.  and  ninlt.  Tt  has  nl«o  mnn- 
ufacturfs  of  agriiultnral  iinidonionts  and  i-xtcn- 
sivp  locomotive  works. 

Anciently  named  Mi-dcsbamstcde,  the  city  had 
its  origin  in  u  j.rr<  at  Benedictine  monastery, 
founded  in  055.  This  roonastcfT.  iMursd  in  honor 
of  Saint  Peter,  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
inri-t  iitijHirtant  in  Etifrlaml.  Init  it  wa-;  not  luitil 
after  having  bcfti  dr--l  roved  by  tlic  Danes  in  807, 
and  rebuilt  about  Oilti,  that  the  town  was  called 
Peterborough.  On  the  diiMoIution  of  the  monas- 
teries, the  magnificent  eathedrel  was  spared,  ow- 
ing* it  is  supposed,  to  its  containing  the  remains 
of  Queen  Cathariue  of  Aragnn.  but  it  was  vandal- 
ized by  Cromwell  and  his  troopers  in  ir»4.1.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1801.  .3400:  in  1851.  8700:  in  1881. 
21.228:  in  lOOl,  .30,870.  Consult:  Poole.  Prtrr- 
bvrough  (London,  1881) ;  Davys^  The  Cathedral 
attd  Abhty  of  Peteriorough  (PHeriwrougb,  1886) ; 
Sweeting,  Peferftoronf*  Caitedral  (London, 
1898). 

PETEBBOBOUGH.  The  capital  of  Peter^ 
borough  County,  Ontario,  Canada;  on  both  sides 
of  the  Otonabe  River  and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  tile  Grand  Trunk  raili<>iid<*,  7tl  miles  north- 
east of  Toninto  (Map:  (hitario,  K  3).  It  is  con- 
nected by  a  han<l.sonie  bridge  with  the  village  of 
Aithbumham  opposite.  The  town  ia  lighted  with 
gas.  has  good  water  power,  manufactures  leather, 
engines,  farming  tools,  wooden  ware,  and  wool- 
ens, and  carries  im  a  large  export  trade  in  grain, 
pori^  and  lumber.   It  is  the  seat  .(rf  a  united 


States  eonmlar  agent  The  town  Is  the  centre  of 

a  picturesque  lake  and  river  district,  and  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  sporti^men;  the  Peterborough 
or  Uice  Lake  canoe  was  inventeil  heve.  PopUUlr 
tion.  in  18!>1,  9717;  in  1901.  ll.J.J!). 

PETEBBOBOUGH,  CiiARi  ks  Mobdaust, 
third  Earl  of  (1658-1735).  An  English  miliUry 
and  naval  commander.  He  served  as  a  boy  in 
the  navy,  and  then  entero<l  the  artuy.     For  the 

Erominent  part  that  he  look  against  James  II., 
e  was  made  Earl  of  MoiHiiouih  by  William  III., 
succeeding  afterwards  to  the  earldom  of  Peter- 
borough, as  heir  to  his  uncle.  During  Die  War  of 
tlia  Spanisb  Succession  the  Engliiih  expedition 
to  the  Iberian  Peniniiula  vras  placed  under  his 
command,  and  in  June,  1705,  he  arrived  in  Lisl)on 
with  6000  Dutch  and  English  soldiers.  After  tak- 
ing on  board  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Avstrte, 
who  claimed  the  Spanish  crown,  the  annmmeni 

Siroceeded  to  Valencia.  Mordaunt  oonaeived  the 
dea  of  making;  a  dush  at  ^fndrid,  and  finishing 
the  war  at  one  l)luvv,  hut  wai»  overruled  hy  the 
Archduke  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  and  compelled 
to  b^fsiege  Barcelona,  which  was  defended  on  one 
side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  strong 
fortifications  of  Monjuish.  By  a  coup  40  main 
he  made  himself  master  of  Monjuich,  Barcelona 
fell,  and  Morduuiit  pu.-hed  his  successes  into  the 
interior.  .Si  vcrai  town.s  submitted.  He  marche<i 
to  Valencia  and  at  the  head  of  1200  men  defeated 
a  Spanish  force  of  4000.  The  Spaniards  scat  a 
large  army  Into  Catalonte,  and  a  French  fleet 
appeared  off  Barcelona.  Mordnunt  ri'turncd  to 
Barcelona,  harassed  the  enemy's  army,  and,  put- 
ting himself  on  board  the  English  squadron, 
directed  a  movement  which  compelled  the  French- 
men to  put  to  sea.  and  Barcelona  -was  s«ve<l, 
Mordaunt  again  wished  to  march  toward  Mad- 
rid, but  his  plan  for  gaining  possession  of  the 
capita!  was  imre  niure  rejected  by  Charlcft.  He 
accordiujily  left  ilie  armv  in  a  tit  oi  pirpie.  and 
went  to  Italy.  In  17n7  bi'  returned  to  \'alen(  ia 
as  a  volunteer,  but  the  excellent  advice  which  be 
gave  was  not  followed.  He  was  recalled  to  Eng- 
land, and  from  that  moment  the  tide  of  fortune 
ran  strong  against  the  Austrian  cause.  On  his 
return  be  made  common  eaii^e  with  the  Tories, 
and  received  the  Garter  and  other  dignities  for 
his  8er\ice8.  On  the  accession  of  tlleorge  I.  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval 
forces  of  Great  Britain.  He  died  at  Idsbon. 
Brilliant  and  versatile,  he  was  also  eccentric  and 
erratic.  His  witty  yet  affectionate  letters  to 
Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  etc.,  give  a  tino  insight  into 
his  private  character.  His  character  has  been 
sketched  hy  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  Cataloffue  of 
Rfiyal  and  Noble  Author*,  and  with  still  greater 
force  and  picturesqueiiess  by  Maeaulajf.  Attempta 
have  horn  made  to  disoounl  the  brilliancy  of  his 
leadership  in  the  .Spanish  campaign  and  tu  at- 
tribute the  successes  to  other  officers,  hut  these 
have  signally  failed.  Consult:  Warhurton, 
Mtemoirt  of  CharUa  Mordnunt,  Earl  of  I'eter- 
horoufk  and  Monmouth  (London,  1853) ;  Bussell, 
Mumoir  of  Chartce  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peter- 
bf^roii-ih  (ib.,  1887)  ;  Stehbing.  "PcterboTOUgh,"  in 
EiKihsh  Mm  r,f  Action  ( ih.  IHDO). 

PETEB  CLA'VEB,  Saint  ( 1580  1  654).  The 
apostle  of  the  negroes  in  Spanish  America.  He 
was  bom  in  Catalonia  of  a  noble  family. 
Aftnr  completing  his  e<lucation  in  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Barcelona,  he  joined  the  novitiate 
of  the  Society  at  Thmgona  in  1608,  and 
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was  Rcnt  to  the  MWly  fnundod  oollogc  at 
Majorca.  While  h»  was  still  purauiog  his 
atttdiea,  the  general,  Aquavlva,  called  for  an 

approved  miiisionary  front  cruVi  SpnTiisli  jtriiviiicc 
oi  the  society  to  no  to  the  Iv  fDriiicd  jnov  iii-.-t; 
of  Granada  in  South  AiiM  ri<;i.  Peter  Claver 
was  among  those  choeen,  and  arrived  at  Caria- 
pena,  then  the  centre  of  the  African  slave-trade, 
in  1610.  In  1616  he  was  ordained,  and  entered 
on  his  special  work.  He  won  the  approval  of 
tlie  ;iiithoritic8  for  his  plan.  ;uid  ^ix'ure<l  orders 
that  no  slave-owners  slimild  In-  allowed  to  carry 
otr  the  newly  imported  blacks  until  they  had  had 
UMtnictiott  in  the  Christian  faith.  Ue  aigaed 
hianelf  tiie  '^ve  of  the  nc^Foea  forever,*  and 
practkaUjr  lived  amoni?  them,  on  nhiiiboard  and 
in  the  hospitals,  especially  the  leprosy  hospital, 
minislfiiiij;  In  thiir  vMiiits,  as  will  tcmjioral  as 
opiritual.  Hi>«  exertions  during  the  plague  in 
Cartagena  rc-sulted  in  utter  exhaustion  and 
paralyda,  and  he  died  September  8,  165i.  He 
was  heatifled  hj  Pius  IX.  in  185S,  and  eaaoniaed 
».y  XIII.  in  1888.  Consult  his  Life  by  Fleu- 
riau  (Eng.  trans.  London,  1847)  and  lliiver  (DUl- 
nien,  1888). 

PETES  DE  VIN'EA  (c.1190  124P1.  An 
Italian  statesman  and  jurist,  born  at  Ca|*ua.  By 
his  abilities  he  attiarti  d  the  attention  of  Emperor 
Fre<lcrick  II.,  and  as  early  as  1225  lie  uppeat'? 
as  occupying  a  high  judicial  position  in  P'rwier- 
ick's  kingdom  of  Sicily.  Be  soon  became  the  chief 
jndfeial  oflkeer  in  the  realm,  and  aided  In  drawing 
lip  the  Constitution  of  12^1  fnr  Sif  i!y,  which  was 
far  in  advance  of  any  otlu  r  in>irutneiiL  of  jjovern- 
nient  of  ^\^■.tl■ll|  lMniij»e  at  that  period.  After 
filling  other  vt  iy  high  olFices.  Peter  was  suddenly 
arrested  on"  su>«picion  of  having  been  bribed  to 
poiiion  the  £mperor.  It  is  said  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  torture  and  further  disgrace,  he 
da-lir(I  '>u(  Ill's  lirnins  against  a  pillar,  to  whii  li 
he  had  U'i*n  chained.  Uante  has  sought  to  clear 
his  gix>d  nan)e.  and  many  Ix-autiful  legends  arose 
concerning  the  tragic  fate  of  the  great  Htatesmati. 
His  letteia,  fxwnw,  and  speeches  form  one  of  the 
most  UH»»fiil  sources  for  the  history  of  bis  time. 
Consult:  Huillard-Brf-holles,  \ie  et  eorrespon- 
dance  dr  l'i<>n  tl>  hi  V{<jne  {Paris,  1805)  ;  King- 
ton, History  of  I'rtdiTick  II,  (]>ondon,  1802). 

PETERHEAD.    A  seaport  and  Parliament 

lary  )>urgh  in  the  District  of  Buchari,  \1m  rdi-*  n 
shire,  on  a  peninsula,  the  easternmost  jKiini  uf 
land  in  Scotland,  44  miles  northeast  of  .\berdecii 
(Map:  Scotland,  ti  2).  Keith  Inch,  the  eastern 
bead  of  the  peninsula  and  the  nncleos  of  the  town, 
mainly  ofcupicd  by  fish  rurinL'  r-lnbli-tuiM  iils.  is 
now  scjiaratiMl  In'  u  «-aiiui  which  iniiuti  l-.  tin-  live 
Kjiiicious  liarbors.  The  town  is  irregularly  built, 
clean,  and  paved  with  the  reddish  granite  nannnl 
after  the  town,  but  has  no  striking  edifices.  The 
pariHh  church  has  a  granite  spire,  118  feet  high, 
and  n  granite  Tiiscan  pillar  st.nnds  on  the  market- 
crtiss.  Tlicre  are  I'i'i-' "pal.  Fre**.  Unman  t  atlio- 
lie,  and  other  chunlii-^:  an  aiadeniy  and  utlier 
««Iiiio1h.  and  libraries.  The  tnwn  owns  its  water 
supply,  winter  and  summer  hathn.  and  a  munici- 
|»al  lodging  houw.  Formerly  the  chief  British 
(Irpot  <ff  Ihe  whale  a»id  sfal  flshcrii-s.  it  is  now 
iifitfii  for  its  herriti;,'  ti^la-ry,  eiii|>loy in;;  over  .'lOO 
Ixiats  and  riiKM)  j>ci-.<jns.  The  general  tnnle  is  of 
<on  ideraldo  iinporlaine.  Tin-  chief  exports  are 
heri  in^rs.  cat  t  le.  a;.'rieiiltnral  )>nxluce,  and  pranite. 
Uranitc  and  poUitbing  works,  ship  and  boat 


building,  woolen  factories,  and  breweries  are  car- 
ried on.  Peterhead  dates  from  the  thirteenth  cea- 
turv.  The  Pretender  landed  here  on  December 
25.  1715.  PopoUtkm,  in  1891,  IS,S0O;  in  1901. 

I  I,7.jU. 

PETEBHOF,  pl't^r-hAf.  A  town  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Saint  Peterabuig,  Ru^ia.  situated  on 
the  Gulf  of  Ffnlaod,  18  miles  west  of  the  capital 

(Map;  RiH^ia,  D  3).  It  is  a  well  laid-out  town, 
occupieil  (  hii^fly  by  fine  villas  and  summer  resi- 
dences whiili  extend  along  the  f.'u!f  t<>  Oranicn- 
baum  on  the  west  and  Suini  Petersburg  uu  ihc 
east.  The  royal  palace,  with  its  extensive  gardens, 
fountaina,  and  eUtues  modeled  after  those  at 
Versailles,  was  begun  by  Pieter  I.  In  1711,  and  has 
since  been  greatly  extf mhd  an<l  (•m^H■I1i-he<l  t.y 
the  successive  nionarch»,  e.specially  by  Eli^alwth, 
Catharine  II.,  and  Nicholas  I.  It  contains  many 
rare  works  of  art.  Peterbof  is  now  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  resorts  around  the  capital,  and 
the  Russian  Court  usually  spends  there  a  part  of 
the  summer.   Population,  in  1807,  ll,30t). 

FETBB  IB'BEl^ON.  A  novel  by  George 
Lhi  Haurier  (1891).  It  appeared  serially  ia 
Harper'*  Magagine  of  that  year.  The  story  opens 
with  Peter's  childhootl  in  Paris,  and  bis  play- 
mate, Mimsey  Seraskier.  Left  an  orphan,  tie  is 
l<i<ai!.'lit  up  hy  a  (iisagreeable  un<  le.  He  meet* 
^Maiy,  the  charniing  Duchess  of  Tuvi<  r-.  atid  dis- 
covers in  a  dream  that  she  is  Mimsey.  Exasper- 
ated hy  his  uncle^  Peter  kills  him  in  a  auddca 
frenzy,  and  for  twenty-five  yean  in  prison  he 
leads  a  dream  life  in  wliioh  he  has  nir-l.Ttr-u- 
commuiiicatiun  with  the  Duchess.  At  tier  de^iLh 
he  l)ecomes  insane;  she  comes  to  liini  nnrt-  after- 
wards and  influences  htm  to  write  this  curious 
autobiography. 

PETER  LOMBABD,  nr  PrrrR  the  LoMRAaa 
(c.  1100-64).  An  Italian  theoiogian.  Ue  was  prob- 
alily  liorn  at  Lumello,  in  Lombardy.  about  the 
year  1100.  He  studied  at  Bologna,  Hheims,  and 
later  at  Pkris,  where  be  wss  a  pupil  of  Ali^lard. 
He  l)ecame  teacher  of  theology  in  the  cath«slral 
school  of  N'otre  Dame,  and  in  11.59  was  appointed 
hislidii  of  I'aris.  He  re-igned  the  sec  after  a  ye.ir 
and  died  at  Paris,  July  20.  1164.  He  was  very 
generall.v  styled  Magittrr  H<cnteniinrum,  or  Mat' 
ter  o(  the  Bentencee,  from  his  oompilation  8ei»> 
lenljamm  l>«hrj  IV..  a  oolleetion  of  sentenees  from 
Augustine  and  other  Fnthi  rs  on  yi'iints  of  Chris- 
tian d'li-trine,  with  nbjeclions  and  rtplit-A  aL*o 
c«ille<  ted  from  authors  of  repute.  It  was  intended 
as  n  niimuul  lor  the  scholastic  disputants  of  hia 
age,  and  as  such  was  used  for  500  years  and  nmda 
the  basis  of  innumerable  lectures  and  traatiaas. 
li  was  one  of  the  first  books  printed,  and  many 
editions  have  l>een  issued.  It  i-  fmind  in  Migne. 
I'at.  l.tii.,  vols,  cxci-cxii.,  wiih  his  Catena  on 
the  Psalms  and  on  Paul's  Epistles.  Consult  the 
treatise  of  Protois,  Pierre  Lombtuniy  eom  ipoque, 
«a  vie,  see  ierite,  son  inftuenee  (Paris,  1881). 

PETERLOO  MASSACRE  ffan.ifiil  nani^, 
suggesti'd  by  U'«/«  r/t/o ) .  The  name  p'i|>iiliirly 
given  to  the  dispersal  of  a  larpp  meeting  by 
armed  force  in  Siaint  Peter's  field,  Manchester, 
England,  Monday,  July  16,  1819.  The  awaem- 
bhij>e.  consisting  chiefly  of  l>otlies  of  operatives 
from  dilFerent  part-  of  Lancashire,  was  called  to 
consider  J  lie  question  of  Parliamentary  reform. 
The  dispersal  took  place  by  order  of  the  magis- 
trates. Eleven  persona  «m  Idlkd  fluid  inoi*  tbaa 
500  wounded. 
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PETEBMAirar,  pa'Wrm&n,  ArufST  (1S22- 
78).  A  German  jic-oirraphcr.  lie  was  born  at 
BlPicherodi',  in  rru>ssiaii  Siixony;  Htudied  at  Xord- 
baiuen ;  and  from  1838  to  1946  wa«  an  a»»i»t»jtt 
in  tlie  geographioJ  Mademy  of  Professor  Berg- 
hauH  at  Potsdam.  TTiere  he  worked  upon  13erf»- 
haua's  I'hyaikaliachcr  A  tla«,  and  drew  the  map  for 
Alexander  von  Ilnmbolilt 's  .t»i«;  C'on/ra/<  .  In  1S4.> 
he  went  to  Kdinbiir^li  an  tiAHistant  to  A.  K.  Jubu- 
ston  in  the  preparation  of  hia  Physical  Atlas, 
based  upon  the  publication  of  Beigbaus.  In  1847 
Prtvrniami  founded  a  eartO|in^pliie  establnfiinrat 
nt  I,<iiul(in,  nnd  was  elected  to  flic  Itnyal  n«o- 
graph ii-al  Sot  i«>ty.  lie  then  madt-  a  s.{XH!inl  study 
of  the  ^'tH);.'iaphy  of  Africa  and  of  the  Arctic 
Zone.  In  1M54  he  returne«!  to  Germany  to  ansiime 
the  directorship  of  Justus  Perthes'H  geographic 
insUtution  at  Gotba»  and  in  1855  founded  the 
MUteitungtm,  a  monthly  pcopraphioal  journal, 
uliiih  niiiiuns  [)w  authoritative  publication  in 
it-H  particular  department.  Like  biti  father  and 
his  MotlMr  befon  hlni,  he  died  hj  auieid*. 

PETEBJCANN,  JrLivs  TIki.nru  ii  (IftOl  Tfi). 
A  German  Oriental  scholar.  He  wa.s  born  at 
Olauchau,  vras  educated  at  Lcip/ig  and  Lierlin, 
and  studied  Armenian  at  Venice.  In  1837  he 
became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the 
I'niv.rsity  nf  Berlin.  From  1852  to  1855  he 
trav«l»tl  tlirouph  Asia  Minor  and  Persia;  in 
1867-68  through  Palestine  and  Syria;  during  the 
latter  jfear  he  was  German  consul  at  Jerusalem. 
Petermann  published  grammars  of  the  Samnrl' 
tan,  Ammaic,  and  Armenian  languafjes  in  the 
Porta  Linguarum  Orifntalium  serie«.  Among  his 
other  works  urc  A'n'w  /i  im  (yrirtit  {  iSilO- 
81),  and  an  edition  of  the  Samaritan  I'cntateuch 
<  1872  aeq.)*  fiontiniwd  after  his  death  fay  VoHers. 

PETEB  MARTYR.  Fho  name  most  com- 
noonljr  applied  to  Piethu  Mabtibe  di  Anoiiiera 
<e.l457-1526),  an  Italian  writer  on  Amerioan 
bistoiy.  H«  vaa  born  at  Arona,  in  Northern 
Italy,  probably  oo  February  2,  1467,  although 
his  own  letters  give  almost  e<|ually  good  grounds 
for  the  years  1455  and  1459  as  the  date  of  his 
birth.  In  1477  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  through 
the  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  he  secured  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  to  Francesco  Negro,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  city,  which  he  held  until  August, 
1487,  when  he  was  induml  to  go  to  Spain  by  the 
retiring  Spanish  Anihassadnr.  tlic  Count  of 
Tendilla.  TIht*'  \ic  -.i'<-nis  to  havo  quirkly  hi  conio 
a  chronicler,  and  in  this  capacity  he  came  under 
the  immediate  proteciton  of  the  Queen.  In  1494 
he  was  ordained  as  a  priest  and  became  tutor  to 
the  children  of  Fcrflinand  anrl  Isabella.  In  1501 
he  was  intrustwl  u  ilh  a  iliploniatie  mission  to  the 
Sultan  of  I'l^-ypt,  who  lia<l  thn-atencd  to  massacre 
all  Christians  in  his  domains  in  n  vfu^'t'  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Aloors  from  Spain.  Martyr's 
account  of  his  successful  visit  to  Cairo  is  nar- 
rated in  his  Leffaiio  Bohylbntoo.  which  he 
dediratiil  to  Pope  Leo  X.  In  reward,  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  apostolic  prothonotury. 
In  1.505  he  also  obtained  the  post  of  dean  of  the 
chanter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Granada,  which  be 
held  until  his  death.  In  1520  be  was  appointed 
royal  chronicler  or  historiographer,  and  subse- 

Suently  a  member  of  the  Council  for  the  Indies, 
lis  principal  works  sirr  thr  history  of  the  N>w 
World.  Dc  Kchun  Occantas  ct  Yot'o  (hbe 
Decades,  and  the  OfMW  Kpistolarum.  The 
DeoadM  constitute  an  important  source  for  tba 


early  i>rri<Ml  of  .Xnifvican  discovory.  The  Opus 
is  an  invaliiabif  rdlicft inn  of  816  letters  dealing 
with  coiitA'inptirary  cvimiIs.  Consult:  Marif-jol, 
Pierre  Martyr  d'Anghiera,  km  lettri  italien  4l  in 
eour  4*Espaffne  (Paris,  1887):  Bemays,  Petnu 
Martyr  Atujlrrius  (Sirasshnrp.  ISOl);  Thadier, 
Chriatuphcr  Voluinhus  (Ni'w  York,  1UU3). 

PETEB  MABTYB.    Sixteenth  ceutuiy  re- 

lii-i.-ii-  reformer.    See  VKUMtou. 

PETERS,  pa'ters,  Christi.\.v  At'crsT  Fried- 
Bicix  (  !H()i)  S((i.  A  German  iistronotnt-r,  l)orn  in 
Hamburg.  lie  studied  at  Koni^'sborp,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Altona  Obserx'atory,  and  in  16S9 
was  appointed  assistant  at  Pulkova.  Ten  yearn 
after,  Peters  became  professor  at  KOnigsbcrg,  and 
in  lsri4  was  ajipointed  dinnMor  of  the  Observa- 
tory at  Altona,  and  undertook  the  editorship  of 
Astronomisehe  Xachrichten.  He  went  to  Kiel 
in  1872,  when  the  Obserratoiy  waa  transferred 
thither,  and  in  187S  ha  waa  dbosen  professor  of 
astronomy  in  the  university  of  that  place.  His 
work  was  almost  entirely  on  stellar  astronomy 
and  dealt  espi>(  ially  with  stt  liar  parallaxes,  the 
constant  of  nutation,  and  the  study  of  Sirius. 

PBTBBS,  CHRisnxiT  Heinuch  FknoucH 
(18I3-IK)1.  .\  German-American  astronomer, 
born  at  Koldonhiltlt  l.  in  Schleswig,  He  studied  in 
Berlin:  \knrki-il  in  the  ohscrvatorifs  oi  (Copen- 
hagen and  GOttingen,  then  undfr  Sartoriua  von 
Wnltershausen  in  the  survey  uf  Etna,  and  in 
the  topqgraphie  hnrcan  of  Kaplea*,  and  in  1854 
eame  to  the  United  f^tes.  Tor  several  years  he 
was  oniphiyi'd  on  the  i^oast  survey,  and  in  ISTiS 
was  apiMiinteil  [jmfebHor  of  astronomy  at  Ham- 
ilton College,  nnd  director  of  the  Litchfield  Ob- 
servatory. His  greatest  services  to  astronomy 
were  the  discovery  of  about  fifty  comets  and 
planetoids,  and  the  stellar  charts  published  in 
1882.  Peters  led  the  United  States  expedition  to 
New  Zealand  for  tlie ohservntlon  of  tho transit of 
Venus  in 

PETERS,  or  PSSBB»  Hron  (1508-IMO). 
An  £ngliah  churchman  and  author.  Ha  waa 
educated   at   Cambridge,   was   ordained,  and 

preached  at  the  Chunli  of  Saint  Sepniehre.  Lctn- 
don,  until  he  was  silenced  for  uon-eonforuiity ; 
he  went  to  Rotterdam,  and  became  pastor 
of  the  Independent  Church.  He  waa  in 
New  England  from  the  winter  of  1885-841 
to  1641 ;  was  settled  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Salem,  Mass.,  as  successor  of 
Roger  Williams.  Am  ehaplain  in  the  I'arlia- 
mentarj'  army  he  rendi  retl  unu^tual  sirviees,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  under  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Protectorate.  After  the  Restora- 
tion, being  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  King's 
death,  he  was  indiftod  for  hiph  treason,  con- 
deiiiutHl,  and  beheaded,  Oetoln^r  Hi,  100(1.  During 
his  imprisonment  he  addres-o<i  to  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  A  Dying  Father's  Last  Legacy  to  an 
Only  Child.  He  published  Peters's  Last  Report 
of  the  English  Wars  (1040);  A  Word  for  the 
Army  and  Tiro  Words  for  the  Kingdom  (1647)  ; 
A  fioiiit  Marl-  fur  n  Gmd  Mngistratr  (1651)  ;  and 
several  other  pamphlets.  Consult  Felt,  ilemoir 
and  D«fenm  of  ff«ph  Psfera  (Boston,  1851). 

PETERS,  John  Chabies  (181003).  An 
American  physician;  born  in  New  York;  studied 
mtdieine  in  Cohinibia  and  in  Europe,  and  com- 
mence<i  practitv  in  New  York  as  a  homcEopathist, 
but  afterwards  joined  the  r(|fular  school.  He 
published  treatises  on  dlsenaas  of  the  bead,  of 
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females,  of  the  cyt's,  and  Asiatic  cliolcra.  In 
eonncction  with  Dr.  E.  F.  SneUing  and  uthcra,  he 
published  a  Materia  J/ecKoii.  Dr.  Peters 
editor  of  thfl  iforth  Anmieam  Jimnal  of  Homcc- 
opothift  «ad  of  fb«  IVwuaoltom  of  tke  Atliologi- 
ctl  fiodety. 

PETERS.  John  PfN^nr  M-^'i— An 
American  cltTjj^ynian  and  ( )i  ionl.ili-l,  l  i m  iii 
New  York  City,  lit-  j:ia<hiat('(l  at  Yale  :  i, 
and  studied  at  iieriin  and  at  l.fipzij,'.  lie  bi'canu' 
profefiBor  of  Old  Testament  Ian>,'uaj4e8  and  littni- 
tore  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School 
in  PhiltidHphia  (1884)  and  profe«ior  of  Hebrew 
at  tho  T'liivir-^ity  of  i^•nn^y|vani3  fISSr)),  and 
from  Jy8H  to  181)1  comlucted  excavatiuns  at 
Nippur.  In  1S93  he  became  rector  of  Saint 
Mtehae)'a  Church,  New  York  City.  He  wrote: 
8eriplitre»,  Beknw  and  Cfkriwtmm  (1886-89) ; 
yippur,  or  Explorations  and  Adv4nttur€S  on  the 
Euphrates  (1897)  ;  and  The  Old  Testament  and 
tht  N9W  Sekolartkip  {mi), 

PETERS,  pa't.-.rs.  Karl  f]85C-).  A  German 
traveler.  He  was  Lwirn  at  Neuhauii,  in  Hanover, 
and  studied  at  <K)ttin^n,  Tubingen,  and  Berlin, 
where  in  1880  he  became  privat-docent.  In  1884 
he  founded  the  Oerman  Colonization  Society,  in 
whoee  interests  he  traveled  through  Eastern 
Africa.  Returning  to  Germany  in  188.5,  he  be- 
canif  tlie  head  of  the  (Jennan  Kast  African  Com- 
pany, and  two  years  lattr  went  again  to  Africa 
to  a>u4ume  the  management  of  lite  colonial  posses- 
sions. In  1888  he  took  the  leiuiertihip  of  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  relief  of  Emin  Paaha,  marched 
up  tlie  Tana  River  fi)  its  i;nr  and  penetrated 
finally  to  the  X'ictoria  X\au/ut.  He  erussed  the 
lake  in  June.  1S!»0,  met  Kmin,  already  rescued  hy 
Stanley,  and  theuce  returned  to  the  coast.  In 
February,  1891,  he  was  sent  as  Imperial  commi?- 
eioner  to  Eaat  Africa;  founded  a  station  at  Kili- 
manjaro, and  waa  active  in  the  settlement  of  the 
boundar}'  between  Oennan  and  T'ligliHh  posses- 
sions.  Accusations  of  cruelty  toward  the  natives 
were  in  1890  preferred  against  him.  They  were 
laTestisated  before  a  judicial  oonuniasion,  and 
reaulted  in  his  dismissal  from  the  service.  In 
1898  he  wont  to  lx)n»lon  and  formed  a  conipany 
for  the  exploration  of  the  gold-flclds  of  Rhodesia, 
and  he  himself  visited  Afri(a  a^jain  in  I'.HiO  OI. 
His  publications  include:  Wtiirnmmit  tnul  Welt- 
trillr  (  188.3).  a  philosophical  study;  f)i<  'h  utsrhe 
Emin  Pascha-Kapedition  (1891)  ';  Das  drulseh- 
oe/Afrilfcani'srke  SchuizpeJtiei  (1895)  ;  Dan  gntdea« 
Ojshir  S'aloinos  (189,^);  and  A  •  tj)iatorinl  und 
Huil'ifrika  nach  ciner  DarstcUung  von  1719 
<1896). 

PE'TERS,  Madison  Ct  iXTOf  (18.'>9— 1.  An 
Anu-riciin  clor^'ynian.  born  in  l.«'high  County.  Pa. 
He  was  educated  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, and  at  Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary, 
TifRa.  Ohio,  whence  he  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  ht-coming  pastor  of  the 
Hhmminpdalp  Congrepition  in  New  York  City. 
After  a  pastorate  of  eleven  years  he  resigned, 
joined  the  iiaptist  Church,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  Siiiniier  Avenue  RopttHt  Church,  Brooklvn.  N. 
V.  He  (lefended  thi"  change  of  denotiiin.\t  imm  in 
lV/i(/  /  ttrrnmr  n  Itnptist  I  1901).  Anion?  hi> 
'til.  I  wnik-  ;irr:  ./iiy/irr  ti>  thr  Jnr  (NiXIl; 
Ih/  Hi/  and  Wi-i,ff.,n  of  rft.  Tnlmud  (1900); 
The  lUrdn  of  the  Hihlr  (1901)  :  77ir  Jew  at  O 
Patriot  (ld02) ;  and  several  devotional  Ixwks. 


PETERS,  Pun  I  1  >  !  he  name,  after  marriap^ 
of  the  colored  poet  Phiilia  Wbeatley  (q-v.). 

TETEBB,  Rtoaaan  (1744-1828).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  born  in  Bolmont,  Pa.  (now  part  of 
rhiladelphia  I .  Ho  graduated  at  Philadelphia 
Cidlege  (now  I'nivcrsity  of  Philadelphia)  in 
17<>1.  studied  law,  and  soon  rose  to  eminence  at 
the  bar.  During  the  BaVOltttionary  W  <>  h  was 
captain  of  a  militia  cotBMqy  in  1775-76,  waa 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  War  from  1770  to  1781. 
and  was  instrumental  in  having  Benedict  Arnold 
tried  before  a  court-martial  in  .lanUBry.  1780. 
He  wa«  u  member  of  t'onjjress  in  1782  -^it  iti 
the  State  Assembly  in  1787 -91,  and  wiu«  a 
United  States  district  judge  from  1792  to  1828. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia 
Agricultural  Society  and  its  president  for  more 
than  tliirty  years,  wrote  many  valuable  pa{>*'rs  on 
agricultural  subjects,  and  iu  ITl'T  demonstrated 
l>y  a  series  of  experiments  the  agricultural  valae 
Of  gypsum.  Ue  published  Admiralty  D«ei*iom» 
in  ike  ratted  Sfatea  Dittriet  Court  of  Peniuiyf- 
vania  1 2  vols..  1807).  His  son.  KrrHABD 
Pktkr-s,  .Jr.  (1780-1848),  was  successor  of  H<»nry 
\^  healon  as  reporter  of  the  I'liittsi  States  Su- 
perior Court,  and  published  Reports  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  1803-IS  <I819»; 
Beporta  of  tho  U$titod  Statm  euaremte  Oomrt, 
im  ^S  (17  vols.,  1828-43);  CWenaed  Beportt 
of  Cases  in  the  Vnitrd  States  Suprcmr  r,,urt 
from  Its  (Jrgiitiiznlion  till  1S27  (6  vols.,  Ih^^i  ; 
and  Case  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  Againttt  the 
State  of  Georgia,  lie  was  also  editor  of  Ckittif 
o»  BUb;  Bushrod  Washington's  Circuit  Court 
Beportt,  Third  Circuit  (4  vols.,  1803-27);  ami 
of  the  United  States  Statute*  at  Large. 

PETERS,  Sami  ki.  (  1  7.'{.'j  1821; ) .  An  Anicri- 
caa  clergyman,  the  author  of  a  well-known  his- 
tory of  Connecticut.  He  was  horn  in  Hebmn, 
Conn.,  mdnated  at  Yale  in  1767,  and  in  1759 
was  ordained  In  London  as  a  minister  of  the 
Hnirch  of  Knpland.  Returning  to  rnnnecticut 
in  17t>0.  he  was  jilaml  in  charge  of  the  churches 
of  Hebron  and  Hartford.  In  the  pre-Rerolu- 
tionary  controversies  he  embraced  the  Tory  cause, 
and  was  so  pronounced  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  that  in  1774  he  was  forced  by  the  'Sons 
of  Liberty'  to  abandon  the  colony  and  take  refuge 
in  England.  Here  in  1781  he  publi^^lied  anony- 
mously his  celcbrattHl  General  'History  of  i*on- 
nerticut,  from  Its  First  Settlement  Under  Gen'-rat 
Fenwifck,  Esq.,  to  It*  Late»t  Period  of  Amiig 
fffiih  Great  Jm'fam  (republished  in  New  Yoric 
1877),  in  which  he  pive  n  code  of  -^o  c  allot 
'blue  laws'  which  attracted  widespread  atten- 
tion. Tliese  laws  were  formerly  sujipo-<sl  to 
have  Im'n  pure  forgeries  and  fabrications,  but 
recent  investigations  have  shown  them  to  havs 
been  taken  in  part  from  aa  earVler  writer  (N«a|) 
and  in  part  (with  modiileatianM)  from  aetmif 
law<.  only  two  or  three  of  the  forty  five  haviiij 
been  apparently  inventeil  out  of  hand.  In  IH05 
Teters  came  to  New  York.  In  1817  he  visited 
the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  taking  up  a  large 
claim  there,  hut  again  settled  ftt  New  Toric 
(1818)  and  died  there  in  great  poverty  eight 
years  later.  He  published  a  numl>er  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  characf eri/cd  by  a  slovenly  .m  l  uii- 
crilieal  scholarship,  ami  by  a  cneral  uniformity 
of  mi««tatenient  and  re<'kless  as>iertion.  Con- 
sult: Trumbull,  7'he  Rev.  SamuH  Pvtrr»,  Bit 
Defeaden  ami  ApologkU  (Buifvrd,  1877) ;  id.. 
The  True  BIme  Lawa  «f  tfotmeetieut  amd  Ham 
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Hairn  (Hartford,  1876);  and  "Exaininatinn  nf 
I'etera's  Blue  Laws,"  by  Trince,  iu  Annual  Re- 
port of  tk9  AwMrjom  HiaioriotA  A«Mofo<to»  for 
1898. 

PETEBSBURO.  A  city  and  the  countv-soAt 
of  Menard  County,  111.,  20  miles  northwest  of 
Springfield;  on  Uie  Sangamon  River,  and  at  the 
jnnotioD  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  and  Saint  Louis 

nnd  the  Chicago  and  Alton  niilroad-i  (Mnp: 
lUiiioiji.  C  4).  It  is  surrounded  by  a  faniiin}? 
and  stock  raising  distrid.  luniiij,'  (ii'|io--it>  cf 
coal.  Therti  are  xcvcral  eotkl  niitiei«  and  variouA 
manufactories,  including  flouring  millet,  a  can- 
ning factoqr,  brick  and  tile  plant,  etc  FopuW 
tion,  in  1880,  2342;  In  1900. 2807. 

PETEBSBUBO.  A  town  and  tbo  eounty-Reat 
of  Pike  CSountjr,  IncL  44  mile*  north  by  eatit  of 
BransTfne;  on  the  Ev«nKv{11<(  and  Terre  Hauto 
Bailroad  (^tn|i:  Tndiana.  H  4  i  .  It  iiKinn- 
factures  of  Hour,  brick  w»d  tile,  luniiwr,  etc.,  and 
oonsiderahU-  trade  in  coal,  which  in  mined  ex- 
tensively in  the  vicinity.  Agriculture  and  stock- 
raising  also  are  important  teduRtries  in  the  f^r* 
tile  region  adjacent.  Xaturnl  rhh  i^  fnnnd  hMW. 
Population,  in  18W,  1404;  in  llMK),  1751. 

PETEBSBUBO.  A  city,  independent  of  ooun- 
ty  authority,  at  tlie  junction  of  Chcsterfir-M.  Din 
iriddie,  and  Prince  George  counticK,  Vu.,  -'2  iiiiles 
south  of  Richmond,  mi  ilic  A])|)<iiuMtt(.\  l;i\t  r  and 
the  upper  Appomattox  Canal,  and  on  the  .Norfolk 
i.  \VcRt(  rii.  the  -Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  tlie 
Seaboard  Air  Line  railroads  (Map:  Vitginia, 
6  4).  There  are  two  steel  bridges  across  the 
rivcT.  and  two  public  parks.  Pdir'^Viurrr  is  the 
!^iit  of  the  State  Central  Hu.spiUil  tor  the  Innane, 
with  1000  colored  patient.s;  the  Virginia  Normal 
and  Collegiate  Institute,  for  the  higher  e<Iucation 
of  colored  students  of  both  s>exe^<;  Southern  Fe- 
male College;  and  the  Uni^'cmity  iScbool  for 
young  men.  Tt  has  a  Benevolent  Mechanics*  A<»- 
sociatinii.  with  a  library  and  museum.  Tli<n  are 
al>M>  the  Vuung  Men's  Christian  -Assix-iatiun ;  the 
Hume  for  the  Sick;  and  fine  Masonic,  Odd  F<  1 
lows',  and  Red  Men's  buildinge.  Petersburg  car- 
ries on  an  extensive  trade  in  tohaeeo,  and  is  an 
important  industrial  centre,  its  manufactur- 
ing interests  being  pronioted  by  excellent  wat«  r 
powt  r.  Till-  priniiK  is  nf  the  principal  indnstries 
are  cottuu,  tobacco,  maciiiuery,  trunks,  clothing, 
silk  mA  knit  goods.  Under  a  charter  of  1 875,  the 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  every 
two  years,  and  a  eonnHI  which  oontrots  elections 
of  all  officials  govrrnini.'  the  admini-) rut i\ <  de- 
partments. The  wftt.  r  wirks  arc  owned  and  oper- 
ated hy  the  munici])alilv.  Population,  in  1890, 
22,680;  in  1900,  21,810. 

Feiershutff  was  founded  in  1733  on  the  site 
of  an  Appomattox  Indian  village  destroyed  in 
1676  by  Xathaniel  Bacon;  was  incorporatinf  as  a 
town  in  17iS.  arnl  wui  rliaiicn'il  ii>  a  city  in 
1850.    Piiriri'.'  tlic  iicvoiution  it  was  twice  <k'cu- 

f>icd  hy  tlx-  liriti^h  under  (Jeneral  Philips,  and 
n  the  War  of  1812  the  Petersburg  volunteers 
served  with  conspiruous  irallantry.  Being  a  great 
railway  centre  of  supply  from  the  sf>uth.  Peters- 
burg was  the  scene  of  much  of  the  fighting  in  thp 
faiiuais  \  irv'iiiia  l  ampaign  ot  lsi;t  r.:,.  i 
War.)  After  iiis  disastrous  failtne  at  ( Vdd  liarl»>r 
June  3,  1864  (q.v.).  f!rnnt  marrlied  his  nrniy  of 
more  than  100,000  men  to  the  James  River,  with 
the  Men  In  piurt  of  taking  Pptershnrg  and  thus 
«f  foieing  the  evacuation  of  Riehmond.  General 


lUitli  r,  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  waa  hastily  rein- 
forced by  a  corpa  luider  (xenerai  W.  F.  Smith,  and 
was  ordered  to  attack  Pieteisburg,  tiun  defended 

by  only  2500  Confederates.  But  tliough  bis  force 
numbered  16.000,  he  carried  out  his  orders  (  Jiiue 
15th)  half-heartedly  and  inefficiently  ami  thus 
allowed  Confederate  reinforcements  to  be  tlirown 
into  the  city,  Oimnt,  arriving  on  June  16th,  uiadc 
bloody  but  unsuccessful  assaulta  on  the  lath, 
17th,  and  18th,  his  losses  for  the  three  days  heiqg 
fully  in.(KH).  lie  then  settled  down  for  a  siege. 
Uu  July  30th  the  famous  Pelttrhburg  mine — a 
shaft  520  feet  long  with  lateral  branches  (near 
the  end)  extenditig  40  feet  on  each  side — waa 
exploded  Avith  terrific  elTect.  a  (  onfederate  r^- 
ment  being  destroyed  and  a  huge  crater  pro- 
duced, through  which  an  inelliciently  commanded 
force  of  Federals  tried  to  light  its  way.  The 
Confederates*  t^uickly  recovered,  poured  a  ileadly 
artillery  fire  into  the  crater,  and  the  Federals 
were  forced  back  with  a  loss  of  more  than  4000. 
Lee  repeatedly  foiled  the  nuuMWiVTea  of  Qrui^ 
but  finally,  on  April  2,  186.').  after  a  week's  Iwm- 
banlnient,  was  coinjtelled  to  Lvucuate  bolli  Peters- 
bur;;  ami  Kichmond.  Consult  Hutnpliny,  The 
Virginia  Campaign  of  lOiH  and  1865  (Xew  York, 
1883). 

PETER  SCHLEMIHT,,  pa'ter  ahl^Vnirl'.  A 
widely  popular  tale  hy  Cliainisso  (1813),  reUiting 
the  adventures  of  a  man  w!io  sells  his  shmlow  to 
the  Evil  One  in  return  for  an  inexhaustible 
magic  purse.  His  woalth,  however,  does  not  save 
him  from  the  suspicion  and  horror  with  which 
his  fellows  regard  his  strange  condition.  He  is 
unwilling  to  bus  b.ir  k  bis  sliadow  at  Ibe  stipu- 
lated price,  hiii  8oiil.  and  in  despair  throws  away 
the  purse,  buving  with  his  last  money  a  pair  of 
seven-league  hoots.  With  these  he  traverses  the 
whole  earth  and  bv  his  study  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  at  la^t  contentment. 

p&'tdr  sen,  EUCEN  (1830—).  A 
Oerman  archieol«^st,  horn  at  Heiligenhafen.  in 

Tlril^feiii.  Ife  studied  at  Kiel  and  r?nnn.  in  1S73 
was  appointed  professor  of  arelueylogy  at  Dor- 
pat,  and  in  1875>  at  l'r^i;;ni'.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Austrian  archoH} logical  ex{>editious  to  Qreece 
in  1880  and  to  Asia  Minor  in  1882-811.  In  1880, 
after  removing  to  Berlin,  Petersen  was  sent  to 
Athens  as  seeretarr  of  the  German  ArehKologieal 
School,  and  in  was  transferred  to  a  corre- 

sponding post  in  the  (icrman  .School  at  Home.  He 
edited  Theophrastus's  Character*  (185»).  and 
wrote:  Die  A'uiurl  dec  Pheidia*  am  Partkeno» 
wnd  eu  Olpmpia  (1878) ;  Reimen  tn  Lykim  (with 
others.  I88H1  :  ffffidtc  PamphiflimH  und  Pi»iJi>rw 
(with  Niemanu  und  Count  Ijjnckoronski.  1800- 
02)  ;  l  ow  alten  Rom  (1808;  2d  «!.  1900)  :  an.l 
Trajana  dakiwhe  Kriege  naoh  Saulennlief  ( 1899 
sqq.). 

PETERSEN,  JoHANN  Wir.HEi.M  (1649-1727). 
A  Lutheruii  mystic.  He  was  born  at  Osnabrilck, 
taught  at  Rostock  and  (Jies.sen.  and  preached 
acceptably  at  Hanover.  In  1678  he  liecamc  super- 
intendent of  l.dheck.  Ten  years  later  be  was 
chosen  to  a  similar  position  at  Ldneburg,  but 
his  niillcnarian  views  led  to  his  summary  removal 
and  b:it(i-binen(  in  \i\'>l.  Tie  went  to  >Iagdehurg 
and  spent  tin  ri  -t  or  his  life  preparing  pamphlets 
and  tieatlses  explaining  and  defending  his  views. 
Petersen  was  the  leading  Lutheran  mystic  and 
preraillenarian  of  the  aeventeenth  century.  He 
was  entirely  orthodox  and  conventional  exoq;>fc 
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upon  a  few  points,  such  as  tin*  thousand  years* 
reiga  ol"  ClirisL  upou  carLh  ami  tin-  ;i|M>kata«ta->iH 
or  doctrine  of  universal  rcHtoration.  rilcrMii 
wrote  bin  autobiography,  Lcbvn.shiKditvtbung  (2d 
ed.,  Frankfort,  1719).  One  of  In-.  treatiM^a,  Die 
filtmmew  tm»  Ziom.  appflaied  in  £beii«Ber,  K.  Y. 
(1851-52). 

FETEBSEK,  Niels  Matthias  (1791-1862). 
A  DtMuh  acbolar  and  historian  of  literature, 
bom  at  Samlown,  on  the  'island  of  Fflnen.  He 

was  appointed  professor  in  the  Nornml  School 
of  firahetrolleborg,  was  employed  in  the  State 
archives,  and  in  lH4r)  -was  cliiiscii  professor  of 
Scandinavian  languages  in  the  Lnivexiiity  of 
Cqpenhageil.  Petersen  wrote  on  niytholog>-,  his- 
tory, geography,  and  above  all  literaiy  hUtoir. 
His  most  important  works  are  Bidrag  tit  den  old 
Xordiskr  LUrraturs  Hi.stt)rir  flSHO),  and  Bidrag 
til  den  Dtnuskr  l.itrratur.i  JIUtorir  (  1S53-64;  2d 
ed.  1807  71).  n  valualile  work  which  stops  With 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

FETEB  8IMPLK  A  novel  by  Captain  Mar- 
rj'at  (1834).  This  rollicking  sea-tale  j,mvc<  the 
aidventures  of  a  clergyman's  son,  a  midshipman 
on  n  man-of-war.  He  cruises  in  the  Mediter- 
nnean  and  the  We^t  Indies.  A  scheming  uncle 
tries  to  injure  him,  finally  consigning  him  to  Ml 
insane  asylnm.  But  he  i><cnpes  and.  SUCCesds  hi* 
grandfather  as  I»rd  Privilege. 

PETBBaOVy  FteDEBicK  (1859—).  An 
American  neurologist  and  alienist,  bom  at  Fari- 
bault, Minnesota.  In  1879  he  was  graduated 
from  the  medical  dciiaitiucnt  of  tlic  University 
of  Buffalo.  After  si\cral  years  in  Europe,  he 
became,  in  1882,  profrs^tjr  of  general  pathology 
and  director  of  the  laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo.  In  1888  be  estaUisbed  himself  in 
New  York  City  as  a  specialist  in  nervous  and 
mental  troubles.  In  1893-94  he  was  professor 
of  neurolog>'  at  the  University  of  Vermont.  For 
several  years  he  was  professor  of  neurology  in 
the  Women's  Medical  College,  pathologist  in  the 
New  York  City  Iiuum  Asylum,  and  attending 
physician  to  the  New  York  Hospital  for  Nervous 
r)i>ca<cs  and  to  the  Sf.  Xavicr'rs  Sanatorium  for 
inebriate  Women,  lie  also  heianie  chief  of  clinic 
in  the  D«']>artment  of  Nervous  Diseases  of  the 
College  of  i'liysicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City.  He  became  president 
of  tbe  New  York  Stat«  Commission  in  Lunacy  in 
1900.  Dr.  Peterson  Is  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Xew  York  Medlinl  .Jaiirnnl  ami  the  Jnurnnl  of 
Mental  and  \<tt:ous  Dittiuacs.  For  many  years 
he  was  an  editor  of  the  American  Media  Siir<!i(<tl 
Bulktin,  Besides  monographs,  be  has  written  a 
book  on  Ifeafal  Diteoaes  (1399),  which  is  a  part 
of  Church  and  Peterson's  Verooue  and  Mental 
DUcasex  (1899). 

FETEB'S  FENCE.  The  name  given  to  offer> 
injn  made  for  the  support  of  the  Pope.  As  a 
definite  historical  tribute,  it  seems  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  England,  front  which  it  spread 
to  Denmark  and  Norway  under  Canute.  The 
origin  of  the  paynient  has  Im<  ii  attributed  to 
Ina,  iviug  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  by  others 
to  Offa  and  to  KtheUvulf :  but  the  question  is  still 

obseure;  Liogard  is  disposed  not  to  tmoe  it 
further  hack  than  the  time  of  Alfred.  It  wss  col- 

letleil  anrnKil'v  in  flic  ninnlh  of  .Tulv.  <ir  hctwf'cn 
the  leasts  of  Saiiit.-^  IVt.  r  and  Paul  and  of  Saint 
Peter's  chains.  It  eoiisisfed  in  tlie  payment  of  a 
silver  penny  by  every  family  that  possessed  land 


or  (>attle  of  the  yearly  value  of  thirty  pence.  The 
nayuieni  \va>  liually  aliolished  under  Henry  VIII. 
Latterly  the  name  has  been  often  applied  to  the 
voluntary  otferings  for  Uie  support  of  the  Uo^ 
See  made  by  its  subjects  in  all  pacts  of  tfafl 
world,  since  the  Iosm  of  it«  territoriu  poMfnsinns 
has  made  other  support  necessary. 

PETEBSSEN^  pft'tj^r  scn,  Eiuf  ( 1852— ) .  A 
Norwegian  naintco*,  bora  in  Qiristiania.  He  waa 
a  pupil  of  Riefstabt  ai^  Desooudiea  at  KarlsndM 

and  of  Pirtz  in  Nrunieh.  He  first  painted  cos- 
tume pictures,  such  ''Christian  II.  Signing 
a  Death  Warrant"  (1876.  Hreslau  Museum); 
then  religious  subjects,  in  which  be  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  Vraetimu,  whom  he  studied  in 
Italy;  and  finallv  genre  and  landscapes.  *Tbe 
Laundresses"    (1889)    and   "Woodland  Lake" 

(isnl)  ate  exainjiles  of  liis  fine  ami  (uirmonious 
color,  in  the  genre  in  which  he  i^  most  succe>«s- 
ful.  The  Museum  at  Christiania  contains  a 
"Siesta,"  and  the  New  Pinakotbek  at  Munich 
a  "Summer  Niirht  in  Norway.** 

PETEEWARDEIN,  i.a'ter  var  <Un'  (Hung. 
P6terr4rad) .  A  irw  town  and  strung  fortress  of 
Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Hungary,  situated  on  a 
promootoiy  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Danube 
opposite  Neusata,  with  whieh  town  it  is  eonneeted 
by  two  bridges  (Map:  .\ustria.  0  4).  The  fortifi- 
cations consist  of  the  old  fortress  on  the  lofty  rock 
and  the  lower  fortress  at  its  l>as<'.  I'opulation, 
in  1900,5019.  Peterwnrd<»in  is  lH  ]it  ve<l  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  Roman  AcumiiHuoi.  The  fortnn»s 
was  captured  by  the  Turlis  in  ld26  and  was  the 
scene  of  the  deffmt  of  the  Grand  Vuder  Ali  by 

Prince  'Eu;;ene  in  ITIH,  after  which  it  \A-a-> 
awarded  to  tlie  Km(>eror  by  the  Peace  of  Pa-s^ro- 
Witz  in  1 ;  1  s 

PETIQBU,  JAim  LoDia  (1789-1863).  An 
American  jurist,  born  in  Abbeville  Oistiiet,  ft.  C. 

TTe  f^raduateil  at  the  College  of  South  Car>i!ina 
in  IHUS),  and  tauf^'ht  until  his  adini.->.sion  It*  the 
Imr  in  I8Iw.  Ho  began  practice  in  this  district, 
volunteered  for  the  defense  of  Port  Royal  against 
a  threstened  British  attack  in  1813,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  elected  solicitor  of  the  district.  In 
1819  he  accepted  an  advantageous  partnership  in 

Charleston,  and  was  elected  Attorney  General  of 

llie  Slate  in  1822.  When  the  i*«.-^ue  of  nuilifica- 
tion  (q.v. )  was  j^resented  he  was  prominent  in 
the  Union  Party,  and  resigned  his  office  in  1890 
to  become  a  eandidate  for  the  State  Senate.  Bo 
was  defeated,  and  incurn-d  much  unpopularity. 
From  1850  to  1853  he  was  United  States  District 
Attorney,  and  later  wns  selected  to  eixlify  t  lu^ 
laws  of  Soutli  Carolina,  which  task  was  t>ni»«hed 
in  1862.  He  vigorously  oppatrnd  secession,  but 
nreserved  the  respect  of  his  fellow  citisens.  His 
oust  was  placed  In  the  CRy  ^11  of  Charleston 
in  I^^n.  Consult  Orayson,  /nsMie  Iiowi*  PeH$r% 
(New  York,  I  SOU). 

PETIOLE  (from  Lat.  petiohn,  stalk  or  stem 
of  fruits,  irregular  diminutive  of  fws,  foot).  The 
stalk-like  portion  of  a  leaf  <q.v.). 

POTION,  pfi'tyAs',  ALEXANr>R>.  Sabks  (1770- 
I81b).  A  Haitian  general  and  politician,  bom  at 
Port -a u- Prince,  April  2.  1770,  the  son  of  a  white 
father  and  a  mulatto  mother.  He  received  a  good 
eduestlon  and  fought  for  his  eonntry^  ind^icB- 
dcnci^  uu<ler  Toussaint  L'Ouvcrture  T-iter  he 
joined  tieneral  Rigaud  against  L'Duvtrturc.  went 
to  France  in  1800.  and  returned  in  1H02  with 
General  Leclerv.  He  subsequently  served  under 
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Dessalinpfl  (q.v.)  af^ainsi  the  French.  Upon  the 
death  of  DcsnulineH  and  tlie  succession  of  ChriH- 
tophe  (q.v.)  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
act  up  un  independent  republic  and  P6tion,  who 
was  (iovemor  of  I'ort-au-Princc,  was  chosen 
I'n'^idcnt  in  1807.  Thrn-  followed  a  civil  war 
with  L'hristophe,  which  Uessoliitcd  the  countrj-  fi»r 
many  years.  P^^tion  remained  at  the  head  of  tha 
government  in  the  loutbern  p«rt  of  the  island  un- 
til hia  death.  While  in  power  Potion  displayed 
an  amount  of  moderation  strangv  in  a  Haitian 
politician.  He  protected  the  forciRners  in  the 
cuiiiitry  and  made  some  attempts  (o  jir('s<'rvo  the 
nntional  credit.  A  sketch  of  his  militarv  and  po- 
litical career  if  driven  in  St.  John's  Hapitf  or.  The 

PJ^TION  DE  VILLENEUVE,  de  v^l'nSv', 
Jtataa  (1756-94).   A  French  revolutionist.  He 
the  Mm  of  a  procuntor  at  Chartres,  and  was 
practicing  as  an  adrocate  in  his  native  city  when 

he  was  elected  in  17S!>  a  Dejmty  to  the  States- 
CJeneral.  He  becanw  a  protiiincnt  ineml»er  of  the 
Jacobin  Club,  and  an  ally  of  Robcsj)i.Tii\  Hi- 
was  sent  as  one  i)f  three  commiseionertt  to  bring 
back  the  royal  family  from  Varennes  after  their 
attempted  flif;ht,  and  in  the  execution  of  thi<« 
commission  he  acted  in  a  harsh  and  unfeelin;^ 
manner.  In  November,  17'.il,  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Fari.H  to  replace  liuilly.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  on  September 
20,  1798,  it«  first  president.  He  favored  the 
Oiroodtsts,  and  although  at  the  trial  of  the  King 
he  voted  for  lii^^  doafh,  he  wa«  suspectcil  of  hcinp 
a  Royalist,  and  of  complicity  in  the  tnasnn  of 
Dumouriez.  He  was  thrown  into  prinon.  Juni>  2. 
17tl3.  on  the  fall  of  the  Gironde,  but  escaped  and 
joined  the  other  Girondists  at  Caen.  In  company 
with  Bttsot  he  reached  the  neif^borhood  of  Bor- 
deniiT.  A  short  time  after,  their  dead  bodies 
wt  ic  fniind  in  a  fudd  near  Saint  Emilion.  and 
they  Were  supjMwc*!  to  have  committed  suicide. 
The  public  career  of  P^stion  shows  him  to  have 
beat  weak,  shallow,  oetenUtioua,  and  vain.  The 
(Euvres  de  PMUm,  containing  his  spceehei  and 
some  small  political  treatises,  were  pub1ishe<l  at 
Paris,  in  4  vols.  (no.*!).  Connult  also  MHnoire» 
ititililfw,  edite<l  by  Dauliaii  (Paris.  iSfiHi,  and 
Vatd,  Charhtte  Vorday  ct  tea  Qirondina  (>b., 
1872).  8e«  Fherch  Seviwutiom. 

PETIT  DE  JTJLLEVILLE,  pc-t*'  d*  zhyl'- 
vAI'.  1a>i  i!>  (IH-Il — ).  A  French  historian.  iKirn  in 
Paris.  From  the  Ecole  Nonnalci  I  SiiO  ti.i  i  he  wmt 
to  the  French  S<-hool  in  .\theuB,  waa  made  doctor 
of  letters  in  18G8,  and,  after  tcMching  rhetoric  in 
the  Collepe  Stani^tlaus,  Paris,  renioved  to  Dijon. 
Thence  he  r«>turned  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
professor  of  Fn-nih  incdiieval  literature  and  of 
the  hi.itory  of  the  French  language  in  the  Faculty 
of  Letters  (1886).  Three  of  his  works  were 
crowned  by  the  Academy,  and  heaides  text-books 
on  his  subject,  he  published  Biatolra  de  ta  Oriee 
i^riufi  In  domination  roinaine  (1875)  ;  Hintoire  du 
tbi'ii/if  fn  Frtiuce:  Lrx  mmlt^n  (1880);  Leg 
CoriK  (tirtin  ini  inaii'  ti  »/<;»'  |  I'-.S,")  !  ;  /.<(  ri^in^dic  et 
let  fiiw  i/r.v  fii  t'ranr<-  au  t«o»/«n  Af/c  (1880)  ;  Le 
ihfairf^  m  I  mnrr  (1880).    In  18JK)  he  befpin  the 

Itttblication  of  a  Histoirr  de  la  tongue  et  de  la 
ittSntture  fron^nii^r,  in  eight  volumes. 

PETITION  fT.iit.  jtelHio,  from  pctfrr,  to 
seek;  connected  with  f!k.  Trr-riyfhi .  p*'tr>ithni,  Skt. 
pat.  to  fly).  A  supplication  preferred  to  one 
oapaUe  oi  grantiqg  it.   The  right  of  a  British 


subject  to  petition  the  sovereign  or  either  House 
of  Parliament  for  redretui  of  grievaocea  is  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  KngUsh  Ckmstitution 
and  has  been  exercised  froni  very  early  tin>es. 
The  right  was  so  generally  exercised  in  the  time 
of  Kdward  I.  and  Edward  II.  that  it  became 
neccsf<>ary  to  fonnulate  rules  and  methods  by 
which  the  task  of  hearing  i>etitiona  aooM  he 
facilitated.  Those  which  could  not  be  amwered 
without  special  reference  to  the  King  formed  a 
siM^rial  branch  of  businei^**,  and  it  was  from  the 
sliaro  of  the  Chancellor  in  rxaniiTiin^'  and  roporl- 
in^'  on  petitions  lor  (dt'ni<-n<-\'  and  favor  that  his 
equitahie  jurisdiction  grew  up  in  tiic  fourteenth 
century.  The  noniinatimi  of  'rc<-i-iv<'rs'  and 
Hriera'  of  petitions  became  a  part  of  the  opening 
business  ta  every  Parliament,  and  proclamation 
was  made  inviting  n1l  i>«  rsiins  (o  resort  to  the 
receivers.  The  rec«  ivi  i.s  were  clerks  or  masters 
in  chanccrj' ;  the  triers  were  selected  by  the  King 
from  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  from 
the  ju-stices.  The  triers  could  Call  to  their  as- 
sistance the  Chancellor,  Treasurer^  Steward,  and 
(^hamberlain.  After  examining  into  the  nature 
of  the  ^'rie\!inees  for  whieh  reiiress  was  sou^lit, 
they  referred  the  petitions  to  wrtaiji  oi  the  courta 
or  to  Parliament  for  further  action. 

In  the  time  of  Eichard  IL  the  work  of  receiv- 
ing and  hearing  petitions  was  divided  into  three 
parts:  one  pjtrt  for  the  cnn«idcration  of  the  King, 
one  fur  the  t  (unicil.  and  one  for  Parliament.  The 
increasing.'  ]»o\\cr  of  the  Commons  over  taxes  and 
expenditures  vastly  augmentinl  the  importance  of 
the  right  of  petition  to  the  Crown.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  tltey  began  the  policy  of  aocom- 
pan\ing  their  grants  With  petitions  for  redress 
in  the  iiaiiie  of  ttn»  whole  community.  Later  the 
petition  for  redress  preceded  the  grant,  and  the 
latter  w.is  made  conditional  upon  the  promiw  of 
the  Kiii^'  to  provide  the  desired  relief. 

Sin.v  the  revolution  of  1MI8  the  practice  haa 
been  gradually  introduced  of  petitioning  Parlia- 
ment, not  so  much  for  the  redress  of  specific 
grievances  as  ropanling  ijeneral  questions  of  pub- 
lic policy.  Peti Lions  must  be  in  proper  form  and 
respw-tful  In  language;  and  there MW cases  where 
petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons  will  only  be 
rraelved  It  recommended  by  the  Crown.  A  peH- 
tion  must,  in  ordinary  enscs.  be  presented  by  a 
member  of  the  House  to  whieh  it  is  addressed ;  out 
petitions  from  the  Corporntion  of  Ixindon  may  l>e 
presented  by  the  sheriffs  or  Lord  Mayor.  Peti- 
tions from  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  hare  also 
been  allowed  to  be  presented  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  that  city. 

The  praetioo  of  flic  Hnuso  of  Lords  is  io  allow 
n  [W'tition  to  be  made  the  subject  of  ft  debate  when 
it  is  presented;  and  unless  a  debate  has  arisen  on 
it.  no  public  record  ia  kept  of  its  substance,  or 
the  parties  by  whom  it  is  signed.  In  the  Houfw 
of  Commons  petitions  not  relating  to  matters  of 
urgency  are  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Petitions,  and  in  certain  cases  orderad  to  he 
printed. 

Tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  like  that 
of  Oreat  Britain,  goaiantees  to  etecy  eitiaen  the 
right  of  petition  for  a  rediess  of  ffrlevances. 

This  con.stitiitional  right  was  praeti*  nlJy  nulli- 
fied once  in  our  history  by  tlie  action  of  the 
Xational  House  of  Representatives  in  the  case 
of  those  petitions  which  related  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  negro  slaveni'.  Thia  was  the  so-called 
'gag*  resolution  of  Jannaiy,  1840,  wiiich  pro* 
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\  i  lcd  that  no  anti-sliivcrv  potiti>>n  should  be  re- 
ceived or  heard  hy  tln'  Hm»i^i-  n>  KfjUf^rntative^i. 

PETITION  AND  ADVICE,  Tut  lU  mui^.  A 
writlfii  cunstitutioti  of  Knjriand  duriu;;  the  Pro- 
tectorate. The  first  Parliament  elected  accord- 
ing to  the  Instrument  of  GoTemment  (q.v.}  was 
diaaolved  because  it  aflsimwd  tbe  funetioii  of 
sttering  the  Coiwtitution  nnder  which  it  was 
railed.  A  .s<'<'iiii(]  Pn rliaiin  iit  was  MiiiiinoiK^il  liy 
Cromwell,  wliu  wa^  in  nr;jiiil  iitfd  uf  luoimy,  to 
meet  on  September  1",  l<t.")(i.  hut  in  arly  <iiie  hun- 
dred of  its  membent  had  to  bo  excluded  a»  hostile 
to  the  PT0t6ctor*«  OtMrernnwnt  After  this  purge 
the  assembly  was  rea«ly  to  curry  out  Croniwell's 
wishes  asked  him  to  take  the  title  of  King,  and 
laid  before  him  for  approval  a  Ilmnhli'  Ptlition 
and  Advice.'  This  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
an  amended  coni«titution,  although  it  aid  not  en- 
tirely supersede  tbe  Inatmiueiit  of  Qovenimeot. 
The  Proteetoi"  declined  the  royal  title,  but  after 
some  altorafioii  the  Humble  IVtitlnii  ami  Advice 
WMs  [jasst'il,  aiui  ffCi-ived  his  a.-.M^'ut  on  May  25, 
ltJ67.  On  the  Z6th  of  the  following?  month  it  was 
somewhat  modified  by  the  'Additional  Petition 
and  Advice,'  designed  mainly  to  explain  certain 
doubts  and  questiona  which  bad  arisen.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  two  instruments  the  powers  of  the 
fonrn  il  of  St^ite  were  kfiscned  and  those  of  the 
i'artiament  were  increase*!.  Henceforth  the  lat- 
ter was  to  consist  of  two  Houses,  and  the  Pro- 
tector was  not  again  to  exclude  from  sitting 
therein  those  w1m»  had  been  legally  elected.  As 
sonje  conij)ensation  for  this  loss  of  authority,  he 
wail  allowed  to  appoint  his  successor  and  to  nomi- 
nate till'  life  iiirnihiTs  uf  ilii-  other  House,'  wliidi 
was  substilutid  for  thw  House  of  Lords.  The 
text  of  the  Petition  is  containe<l  in  Gardiner, 
Oowtitutwial  Documents  (Oxford,  1889),  and 
Seohelt,  Aef»  and  Ordinaneeg  (London,  1668). 
Tonsult  a!>n:  "Ma-'son,  I/ifc  of  Milton  (ih.,  187.1- 
*M)  ;  Lingard,  History  of  England,  vol.  viii. 
(ib.,  188S).  8s«  CaoMwnx^  Ouvbk. 

PETITION  OP  RIGHTS.  A  d.-olaration  of 
certain  right*  ami  privilege's  of  the  hul)j»H.l  ob- 
tained from  Kiti^r  Cliarles  I,  in  his  third  Parlia- 
ment (1U28).  It  was  ao  called  because  the  Com- 
mons  stated  their  grievanees  in  the  form  of  a  peti- 
tion, refusing  to  grant  the  supplies  till  its  prayer 
WB9  heard.  "The  ])etition  is  sup|>osed  to  be  a  mere 
rorrolH)ration  ami  i-xplanatinn  of  ilu'  aiuiont  Con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom;  and  after  reciting  va- 
rious statutes,  recognixing  the  rights  contended 
for,  prajB  ''that  no  man  oe  compelled  to  make 
or  yield  any  gift.  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  such 
like  charge,  without  common  cnn-ciif  liy  ai-(  of 
Parliament;  that  none  W  Ciilktl  upon  to  make 
answer  for  refusal  so  to  do;  that  freemen  be  im- 
priiM>ued  or  det^iined  only  by  the  law  of  tbe  land, 
or  by  due  process  of  law,  and  not  by  the  Kiiqi^i 
special  command,  without  any  charge  that  per- 
Bonn  be  not  compelled  to  receive  soldiers  and 
mnriner>  into  their  houses  against  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm:  tliat  commissions  for  pro- 
ceeding by  martial  law  \hs  revoked."  Tlie  Kiiif,' 
at  first  eluded  the  petition,  expressing  in  general 
terms  his  wish  that  ri^t  should  be  done  accord- 
ing  to  the  laws,  aii.l  h'v-  =tTliiri  I  -  ■-lionld  liavo 
no  re.i.son  to  conqilain  of  wrongs  or  oppressions; 
but  at  this  n  ply  the  ronmions  expressed  dissati.s- 
farlion  and  prepared  a  remoni^tmnce  against  tbe 
advisers  of  the  King.  Tbe  King  thereupon  or* 
dercd  them  not  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  State; 


The  Commons  then  took  up  the  charges  against 
Buckingham,  when  the  King  yielded  to  their  de- 
mands and  gave  Us  assent  to  th«  petition,  Juno 

7,  1(528. 

PETITIO  PRINCIPII,  p*-tlsh'i  o  prin  sipH 
(Lat.,  lM-g;;ing  of  the  question!.  Tlu-  name  given 
in  logic  to  that  species  of  vicious  reawHung  in 
whidi  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is  assiinyd  in 
the  pwnuses  of  tbe  syllogism. 

TBTIT  J0T7BNAX,  pe  t*'  nhCor'nAl'.  Lk.  A 
daily  paptT,  foundod  at  P:iri.-<  in  ISij.'J.  repuldi-'aji 
in  politics.  Its  low  price  commands  fur  it  an  im- 
mense eireulatioii  throughout  the  eountiy  as  weU 
aa  in  Piaris. 

WWETOT,    pe-t«'iy,  Jean    (1«)7-W).  A 

Frtnch  ]iainU'r  in  cnanitd,  born  in  (ii-neva.  He 
learneti  lite  jtvveler's  trade  and  early  began  to  use 
enamel  in  connection  with  his  work.  About  1G34 
be  went  to  iiliigland  and  there  met  Van  Dyieey  wlw 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Charles  T.  Me 
had  apartments  in  \ATiitohall  and  madf  various 

Bjrlraits  of  the  King  and  his  Court.  Ouc  of  UiC 
uchesti  of  Soutliampton  (1(>42),  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  called  his  mas- 
terpiece. After  the  King'.s  dea€h  he  went  with 
tho  royal  family  to  Paris,  where  be  enjoyed  tiie 
favor  and  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  He  lived  in 
the  Louvre  atid  painted  the  King,  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, Madante  de  Mainteuoci,  La  V'allifrre,  and 
others  of  the  time.  These  are  included  in  the  col- 
lection of  his  works  in  the  Gallery  of  Apollo,  in 
the  Louvre.  Thev  are  done  with  great  delicacy 
and  particularly  narmonious  color.  Tlie  Revm-a- 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  IfiS.T  sent  him  back 
to  (uMiL-va.  despite  the  fact  that  I.diii  "miI  lio- 
suet  himself  try  to  convert  him.  ile  died  in 
Vevey.  His  works  are  seajres  and  of  high  value. 

PETIT-QTTEVTLLY,  pe  t*'  ke-v«'y*'.  A  town 
of  France  in  the  Department  of  Seine- Inf^rieure. 
sitimted  two  miles  southwest  of  Rouen.  It^  prin 
cipai  industries  are  cotton  and  linen  spinning  and 
t«e  manufacture  of  shoes,  chemicals,  staidl,  and 
soap.   Population,  in  1901,  13,948. 

PBTIT-THOXTABS,  tJRrar',  Abix  Aubcbt  DU. 
See  Di' PETIT  Thocars,  Abel  Aubebt. 

^BTSO,  Sir  Sakcwl  Mobtok  (1809-89).  An 
English   oontractor  and   politician,  bora  in 

Wnktn;?,  Snrrrv.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his 
uncle,  a  builder,  at  whose  death  in  1830  he  and 
his  cousin,  Thomas  Grissell,  inherited  tl>e  busi- 
ness and  established  the  Arm  of  Grissell  and  Peto. 
Thsy  secured  a  number  of  important  contracts* 
among  them  those  for  the  Conservative  and  other 
elnb-honaes,  several  London  theatres,  the  Nelson 
(Vilnnin.  tlio  Hon<;t«i  of  Parliament,  and  a  lar^-e 
piiit  of  tltc  (I'rcat  Western  and  the  SouthtMstern 
railroads.  In  1  S4(>thev  liissolveil  their  partnership, 
(iHssell  taking  the  Wilding  and  Peto  the  rail- 
road contracts.  The  same  year  Peto  took  Edward 
L.  Betts  into  partnership  with  him.  and  the  new 
firm  secured  contracts  for  railroads  in  England. 
Franro.  ynnvay,  Denmark,  Pussin.  ('nnndu.  and 
Aiintralia.  During  the  Crimean  War  Peto  con- 
structed a  railroad  between  Balaclava  and  tllS 
intrenchments,  which  proved  of  gre*t  servioe  and 
for  which  be  was  created  a  baronet  in  lllBB.  Bo 
served  several  terms  in  Parliament,  but  in  IStt 
was  oblige<l  to  resign  because  of  the  failui«  of 
his  firm  during  tlie  finnneial  ))anio  of  1866.  Con- 
sult Sir  Morton  Peto,  a  Mcntorial  Sketch  (1893). 

PBTiSn,  p^'t«-fr,  SAW»  (AUXAMUB) 
(l82ie-49).  The  national  poet  of  Hnngaty,  bora 
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at  Kis-KttrSB,  in  tlir  (^mnty  of  Pesth,  December 
31,  1822.  His  father  wbh  a  butcher  and  a  i<mall 
landowner  in  Little  Cuniania,  and  bore  the  name 
of  Petrovics — m  naam  indicating  a  tilavie  origin. 
In  IBSB  his  father  was  hnpovenshcd  by  an  ov«r- 
How  of  the  Dnmibf.  which  destroyed  his  little 
entate;  and  it  was  only  by  the  hflp  of  kinHoien 
that  he  waa  able  to  rear  hi.s  fxui  for  ii  profession. 
Peti»fi  waa  sent  to  the  lyceuni  of  the  town  of 
Sdicmnitc  He  inn  away  with  a  band  of  (ierman 
strollers,  and  again  from  school  at  Oedenbiirg. 
this  time  enlisting  as  a  common  aoldier.  After 
two  years  in  the  anti\ .  a  physician  bnm^'ht  about 
his  discharge,  and  lie  went  home.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Prtpa.  to  complete  his  education.  In 
1842  be  left  PApa  to  join  a  troop  of  comedians, 
but  be  soon  parted  from  them.  He  made  bis  way 
to  FresHhurp,  and  aftnr;vard»  to  Pesth,  where  he 
pot  same  tiiiployiiu?ut  a»  a  traiinltttor  from  the 
English  and  the  French,  (ioinj:  to  Dclinn /.in,  he 
made  another  venture  as  an  actor,  playing  the 
part  of  Othello,  but  again  failed.  At  last  he  had 
the  {.txmI  fortune  to  be  invited  to  oontribnte  to  a 
nes\s|iaiH>r  at  Pestb.  On  hift  arrival  at  that  Hty 
he  cvchaiipcil  thf  nann-  of  I'ctrovirs  for  Pitiifi, 
and  it  was  not  lung  l>efore  lie  lk>cauie  lauiuus  a 
lyric  poet. 

Petbfl  introduced  himself  to  Vdriismarty,  then 
the  poet  of  Hungary,  who  reeeived  the  shabby 

stranger  coldly,  but  when  he  had  listened  to  his 
verses  he  exclain>ed,  "Hungary  never  had  such 
lyrici;  you  must  be  cared  for."  And  from  that 
time  he  treated  Petiifi  as  a  son.  Pct»5fi  was  al- 
most at  once  reeeived  into  the  literary  national 
circle,  at  the  ex|>ense  of  which  was  publiabed  hi^ 
Vent/k,  which  apiieared  in  1844.  Tnis  was  rap 
idly  followed  by  other  volumes,  which  won  bound- 
less popularity.  In  March,  1818,  he  was  the 
leader  in  the  first  movtment  of  tlif  Hungarian 
revolution  at  Pesth,  and  he  became,  by  speech 
and  pen,  the  advocate  of  the  inde|M>ndence  of 
Hungary.  His  poem,  Talpra,  Mapynrt  ( fp, 
MagTsrs!),  like  later  stirring  lyrics,  excited 
great  patriotic  enthusiasm.  He  enlistod  in  tlio 
National  Army,  and  in  the  l)ef?innin;r  of  ls4'.t  he 
was  appointed  adjutant  and  w'<  r«  tar\  to  (n  aeral 
Bem.  Pet5fl  was  at  the  battle  of  SelUiavbarR 
(.Segesvir),  fouf^ht  on  July  31,  1849,  in  whieh 
Kem's  army  was  overwhelmed.  He  was  never 
heard  of  after  thai  day.  It  is  believed  that  he 
Nvas  killed  by  a  Cossack  in  the  rlii:lit,  and  that 
his  bo<ly,  so  mangled  as  to  escape  recognition, 
was  buried  with  the  multitude  of  Magyar  dead 
left  upon  the  field.  His  oountiymen  at  flrst  be- 
lieved that  he  was  not  dead,  but  a  prisoner  in  an 
AiHtrian  dnntnr'on.  In  1877  a  rumor  frained  cur- 
nniy  fliat  I'etiili  was  still  living  as  a  Kusf^inn 
prinont  r  in  one  of  the  mines  of  .'>il>eria,  and  the 
Austrian  Qovemment  was  forced  by  public  opin- 
ion to  institute  offlelal  inoulries  in  order  to 
prove  the  groundlessness  of  the  TC|)ort.  On  ()<-to- 
ber  15,  1882,  a  monument  to  the  poet  was  un- 
veiled in  Petiifi  S,jniirc  a1  Budapest,  and  the 
house  in  which  he  was  \x>m  at  iCia-Kdr{>8  was 
purchased  with  the  intent  to  preserve  it.  He 
left  a  widow  and  one  son. 

PeUlfi  is  the  greatest  literary  genius  of  Hun< 
gary,  an<l  hi"  ranks,  by  common  critical  consent, 
anion^;  tho  frreateist  lyric  poets  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  most  beautiful  of  his  poems  are  his 
impaasioned  shorter  lyrics,  of  whieh  he  pub- 
lished aewrat  eollections.  under  the  titles  0|y- 
press  Lsuve*  on  Etelka'*   Qrave;  Pearl*  of 


Love;  Starless  Xights:  Clouds.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  his  narrative  poems — also  the  longest 
— are:  Jtinos,  the  Ihru;  Islok,  the  Fool.  His 
earliest  work  waa  The  Wine-Drinkertf  published 
in  1842;  his  latest.  The  Amemor  of  ih«  Judgment' 
Sent.  whiiL  appeared  in  1840.  Petiifi  translated 
Shakcs|>wires  Coriolanus  in  1848.  A  volume, 
containing  a  poem  entitled  The  Apostle,  was  sup- 
pressed  by  the  Austrian  Government  after  the 
pacification  of  Hungaiy.  PetSfi  published  a 
novel,  The  Hangman's  Itope,  which  failed,  lilce 
his  play  Tiper  and  Hyena,  and  he  wrote  several 
voluinis  of  tales,  criticisms,  and  sketches  of 
travt'l :  lie  also  translated  largely  from  English 
and  I'rciu  li  into  Magj'ar. 

A  selectiou  from  his  earlier  pieces,  translated 
into  German,  was  published  in  1846 ;  and  several 
volnnir-s  of  translatinn-i  frnm  his  writinf;s  have 
sitn-v  a{>}>eared  in  (Jcrmany.  His  j)ocnis  have  also 
liven  translated,  in  part,  into  Kreneh,  Flemish, 
Tolish.  Danish,  and  Italian;  and  an  English 
version,  comprising  his  finest  poems,  was  pub- 
liahed  in  London  in  1800  by  Sir  John  Bowring. 
A  critical  edition  of  his  works  is  in  prejtara- 
lion  hy  A.  Haras,  who  has  already  publi-^hed  a 
liuiuber  of  volumes.  Consult:  Fischer.  I'etofi's 
Lcbcn  und  Wvrke  (Leipzig,  1889);  Bubenik,  A. 
Petiifi,  eine  Skieee  aetnes  Lebens  und  Dichten* 
(Vienna,  1882) }  nod  the  biographies  in  Magjrar 
bv  Zilahv  (Pest,  18M)  and  A.  Vtttlcovica  (Press* 
burg,  1883). 

FBTOB'KBT.  A  eity  in  Emmet  County.  Mich., 

43  miles  southwest  of  Cheboygan  ;  on  Little  Trav- 
erse liay,  an  arm  of  Lake  ^lichigan,  and  on  the 
(Iranci  Ixapids  ami  Tniliana  and  the  Pero  Mar- 
quette railroads  (Ma]):  Michigan,  U  3),  Steam- 
ers ply  to  several  of  the  important  lake  ports, 
Petoskey  is  an  attractive  aunnner  resort,  and  haa 
a  public  library  and  the  Petoskey  Normal  School. 
There  are  iron  works,  a  founilry  and  maehine 
shops,  lime  kilns,  lumber  and  Hour  mills,  a  leath 
er  factory,  rug  and  carpet  factory,  etc.  Tho 
water-works  and  electric  li;.'ht  |)lant  are  owned 
by  the  municipality.  Peto^-key  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1878  and  in  1806  became  a  city. 
Population,  in  1890,  2872;  in  1900,  528S. 

PWBA  (Lat.  from  Gk.  irlrpa,  rock).  An 
ancient  rity  of  \ortlu*m  Arabia,  in  the  'desert 
of  Kdoni.'  alMnii  7U  niiU-s  northeast  of  Akabah 
(  Maji:  Turkey  in  Asia,  F  7).  It  occupied  a  nar- 
row rocky  valley,  overhunjr  by  mountains,  tbe 
liighest  and  best  known  beiuL,'  Mount  Hor,  direct- 
•  ly  to  the  west.  Petra  owes  its  name  to  its  pe- 
culiar diaracter  as  a  'rock-city,'  which  also  gave 
it  the  Hebrew  name,  S<  hi\  ntck'  (  II.  Kings  xiv. 
7;  Is.  xvi.  1).  Its  inij>orlante  waa  due  to  its 
location  on  the  great  highway  from  the  Ked  Sea 
and  Arabia  northward,  while  its  situation  pro- 
tected it  from  Betlouin  raids.  It  thus  became  an 
important  centre  of  trade.  In  the  ninth  century 
B.C.  it  was  capturefl  by  King  .Xmazinh  of  .Tudah, 
who  chaUL'ed  the  name  to  .htktheel,  accordinu 
to  II.  Kings  xiv.  7.  in  the  M»cond  or  third  ten- 
turj'  B.C.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Xabateans 
(q.v.).  From  the  time  of  Pompey  it  waa  tribu- 
tary to  the  Romans.  In  105  Trajan  made  a  prov- 
ince of  .\ialiia  Petrxa  fthe  name  Ix^inft  taken 
from  the  l  ily  j  antl  Haclrian  granted  certain  privi- 
leges to  the  town.  Christianity  was  introduced 
at  an  early  period  and  Petra  became  the  s(«t  of  a 
biiihop.  In  the  fourth  .or  fifth  century  trade  be- 
gan to  follow  othar  channels  and  tbe  Importanoa 
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of  Pctra  declined.  After  the  ^fohtimmrdan  con- 
quest the  ver^'  aite  was  uukiiowii  to  Kurii|H.'uii.*« 
until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it 
WM  visited  by  Seetzen  and  Uurckhiirdt.  Since 
then  the  remarkable  remains  of  P«tra  have  be- 
come well  known,  Thciy  stand  tn  a  amall  open 
im^^ar  l>a«in,  about  balf  a  mile  square, 
throuf,'b  which  Tmi-<  a  luiMik,  ami  are  In-st  ap- 
proached by  an  extruortiinury  cliaaitt  or  ruviue 
called  the  Sik  (or  Wady  Musa),  narrowing  as 
it  prooeeda  till  in  some  places  the  width  is  only 
12  feet,  while  the  rocky  walls  of  red  eandittone 
tower  to  the  height  of  80  to  200  feet.  Hardly  a 
ray  of  sunlight  can  pierce  this  gloomy  gorjre,  yet 
it  wax  oncf  tlio  liij^lnvay  to  Petra,  and  tin'  rc- 
maius  of  an  ancient  pavement  can  be  traceii  be- 
neath the  brilliant  ulenndern  that  now  cover  the 
pathway.  All  along  the  lace  of  the  todcy  walls 
are  rows  of  cave  tomln,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
stone,  and  ornamented  with  fncadc*^.  Tlio«r  are 
alj»o  numerous  elsewhere  in  and  aUmt  tlic  city. 
Thf  principal  ruins  are:  (1)  Hl-hlmziu  h  ('the 
treasure  house'),  believed  by  the  natives  to  con- 
tain, buried  somewhere  in  its  sacred  inclosure, 
the  treasures  of  riiarooh;  it  directly  faces  the 
mouth  of  the  goigo  of  Wady  Musa  and  was  prob- 
ably the  great  temple  of  tin-  Pi  trcans ;  (2)  the 
amphitheatre,  capable  of  cuuluioing  from  3000 
to  4000  spectators;  (3)  certain  remarkable 
tombs;  (4)  the  Oair  or  convent,  a  huge  mono- 
lithic temple,  hewn  out  of  the  side  of  a  cliff  and 
facing  Mount  Hor;  (  S^  the  ritadel ;  (6)  Kafr 
Fir  'aun,  or  Pharaoh's  palatt',  tbo  best  preserved 
rviiii  of  l\'tia,  east  of  which  arc  tlic  ifiiiniiis  of 
a  triumphal  arch^  Most  of  the  architecture  is 
Greek  of  the  thira  or  fourth  century,  but  forms 
of  native  art  are  intermixed,  and  there  are  also 
traees  of  Egyptian  influence,  pyramidal  forms 
bein;,'  not  unknown,  fonsult:  Lauordeand  Linant, 
Voyuyv  duns  rirabie  J'ctrfe  (Paris,  1830);  De 
Luynes,  Votiiuii  aux  horda  de  la  Her  Mortc, 
Pcfra,  etc.  (ib.,  1875);  Palmer,  Thv  Desert  of 
the  Exodus  (Cambridjie.  1871)  ;  Visconti.  Diarw 

di  Ult  viil</<r"  i:!    (^'i?i;'r  /V-'r'  ','    '  l!(>nif.  1ST'21. 

PETRAE-GH  i  a.  PETRAE-CA,  pft  triir'ki  ) , 
Fkancesco  I1.S04  74),  An  Kalian  jmmI  and  hu- 
manist, born  at  Arexxo,  July  20,  l.iiU,  of  a  fam- 
ily then  in  exile  from  Florence,  btcaust"  of  iti 
affiliation  with  the  party  of  the  Bianchi.  Fran- 
oeseo  ehanpnd  Ms  fathn>*R  name  Petraceo  to  Pe- 
trurca.  Tin-  wandtriii^rs  of  tin-  faniilv  took  thi- 
lad  to  I'i'^o  iu  1310  and  in  i31.i  lo  Aviunmi  in 
France.  After  some  preliminary  training  Ix-  wa*! 
sent  to  Montpellier  in  1310  to  study  law.  After 
some  four  years  there  he  went  to  Bologna  un- 
willingly to  continue  his  studios  in  jurisprudence, 
fur  he  shrank  from  pettifogging,  though  he  ad- 
iiiircil  til*'  iiiajt'^ty  nf  I'lHinan  law.  lie  iiad  an 
unlMJUihk-ti  Utw  for  I'hts.-iical  lore.  an<l  to  tiiis  lie 
devoted  himself  after  the  death  of  hi-  fatlier 
(l.t'20),  who  had  once  flung  his  eon's  books  of 
poetry  and  rhetoric  into  the  flames,  allowinir  the 
half-burnt  manuscripts  to  hp  n -rncd  nt  Frarr- 
ceseo's  passionate  entreaty.  In  l.i^iJ  he  rctunu-d 
to  Avignon  and  took  minor  orders  as  an  eccle- 
siiiMtio.  Thua  he  was  not  bonml  by  the  stricter 
laws  of  ecclesiasttcal  discipline,  and  yet  be  oould 
enjoy  the  numerous  religious  benefices  accorded 
to  Mm.  It  may  he  said  here  that  Petmreh  was 
nn  ^kii<tir  like  Boccaccio  an<l  1fi:it  liis  piety 
was  fit  a  Will  thy  kinil.  lie  entered  into  the  piv 
and  fnHhionnlde  life  of  .\vignon,  and  there  he 
met  in  1327  that  Laura  who  was  to  inspire  his 


inipcriMhablc  lyrics.  The  historical  reality  of 
this  |>t;rsonage  has  ofti-n  Imvm  donhicd.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  endeavors  have  Im-<-ji  ttiade  i<i 
identify  her  with  this  or  that  woman.  The  only 
nrdbable  identifteation  seems  to  be  that  with 
l.Aura  de  Kuves,  wife  of  Hughes  de  bade  and 
mother  of  eleven  children  at  the  time  of  her 
death  tiy  the  plague  of  l.'14H,  However  iinpoetie.il 
the  cirt'umstances  of  her  life  may  have  been,  sh*? 
aroused  in  the  poet  that  spirit  of  devotion  which 
stirred  him  in  the  OMnpoeitioB  of  sweeter  lyric 
verse  than  had  yet  been  neard  In  Italy. 

Yiehling  to  his  noinndic  impulses,  Petmreh 
roved  alKuit  for  a  while,  triiveliu|»  through  South- 
ern France  and  (Jerniany  in  1333,  and  cnteriii;^ 
Koine  for  the  first  time  in  1337.  In  1337.  eleven 
years  before  Laun'sdeatli«  aooe Unknown  woman 
bore  Petrarch  a  aoo,  Oiovamti,  and  proliaUy  it 
was  die  who  gsve  him  a  daui^iter  Pnuieesea  in 
1343.  Thest'  children  were  legitimised  by  Papal 
bulls.  At  intervals  he  was  back  sgsin  in  .^ivi- 
gnon,  and  thence  he  withdr<'w  for  a  while  t<>  thf 
solitude  of  Vaucluse  (Valchiusa).  it  was  here 
that  he  received  in  1340  from  the  universities  of 
Paris  and  of  Rome  invitatioos  to  visit  those  place* 
and  receive  the  crown  of  the  poet  laureate.  He 
decided  in  fave)r  of  the  I'niversity  of  Rome,  and 
on  Easter  Sunday,  1341,  be  was  publicly  crowned 
on  the  Capitol.  He  now  visitetl  many  Italian 
cities  and  in  1343  was  sent  by  Pope  Clement  VL 
on  an  embassy  from  Avignon  to  Maplca.  Besum- 
ing  hi?  rambles  about  Italy,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  diijcover  some  of  the  letters  of  Cicero, 
just  as  he  had  earlier  brought  to  li^rhi  two  of 
Cicero's  oration-^.  He  may  aim  have  found  a 
part  of  the  Imdtufiottea  of  Quintilian.  At  Pama 
he  «>t  tidings  in  1348  of  lAura;  in  18M  he  was 
in  Florenoe  with  Boeeaceio.  and  in  ISfil  Boeeaceio 
visited  him  at  Padua.  llavin;r  rcfu>ir-d  >^ever.il 
offers  of  apostolic  se<  retaryihi|^w  from  the  Holy 
See,  he  left  Avi^iion  for  vrrxxi  in  l.'{53.  About 
this  time  began  his  connection  with  the  VisctMiti 
in  Milan,  who  in  135<t  sent  him  ttt  Prague  ^ 
ambassador  to  Charles  lY.  of  Germany,  and  ia 
1S60  he  undertook  a  similar  mission  to  Parif. 
The  remaiiiinj:  year>-  of  his  life  wen-  rnaiTiTy 
spent  in  scholarly  pursuits  at  Arqua,  near  I'adua. 
and  there  he  died  July  18,  1374. 

Petrarch  wrote  much  more  in  Latin  than  in 
Italian,  and  prided  himself  more  on  hia  Latin 
writings  than  on  tho«te  in  Italian.  His  works  in 
Latin  consist  chiefly  nf  a  poem  in  henameters.  tlie 
Afrira.  dealin-'  vul.  the  undertakin<r«  of  Se!pi-> 
Airicanus,  and  uf  moral,  historical,  and  other 
scientific  tieatiseB,  as  well  as  of  letters.  All 
his  Latin  eompositiona  mn  mem  foiigottca,  yK 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  CAmnen  BneoK- 
cum  aiul  the  Fpistolir  Mrlrinr.  whicli  contain 
many  alluHionn  to  eventti  ul  hi»  time  and  life, 
as  di)  also  his  Letters,  for  which  reference  may 
be  made  to  Voigt,  "l>ie  Briefsammlongm  IV 
trarkaV  ia  the  AhktmHungem  der  kittonaekm 
Classe  der  hayeriscHen  Akademie  dcr  Ti'i«*rti- 
srhaften,  vol.  xiii.  (Munich.  1883).  Petrarch's 
Ijitin  shows  the  influence  of  SeiuH-a  and  <>f  hi^  !»• 
loved  Saint  Augustine,  rather  than  of  liie  best 
classics.  Indeed.  Petrarch  still  belongs  to  tht 
medieval  school,  and  it  remained  for  a  Poliaiaw» 
and  a  Bembo  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  Krasmns. 
The  Ciuiioni'Tf.  containing'  his  Italian  ver-e, 
(he  work  for  which  Petrarch  i«  now  rememl*ered. 
It  comprises  sonnets,  oansont,  testine,  hatlntr.  and 
madrigals*  mainly  of  aa  anorous  nature,  and 
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voted  to  an  account  of  liis  Iovl-  for  T,niira.  nl 
though  some  deal  with  pnlitieiil  aad  other  sub- 
jects. On  the  fonnal  side  IMrureh  sbows  a  con- 
aidaxabla  advwKB  vnx  bia  iorenuMMi*,  vluwa 
netliada  1i«  dcrvlopeft.  Aa  to  the  love  that  he 
Rang,  it  can  hnrdly  hp  doubted  that  its  object  was 
a  sinji^le  and  concrete  ono,  pven  though  the  de- 
Heription  of  the  passion  (ifUii  takes  a  liijL'hIy 
symbolized  and  idealized  form.  Certainly  Laura 
ia  not  a  woman,  but  woman  in  general.  She  han 
no  strongly  individualised  traits.  She  ia  ratb«r 
the  noblest  abstraction  of  fair  womanhood  to  be 
found  in  literature  between  Dante's  Beatrice  nnd 
tlie  [wriod  when  pael*i  began  to  sing  of  women 
unib  ninbly  flesh  and  blood.  In  the  minute  psy- 
chological exaraination  of  his  own  sentiments 
Petrarch  sluiwa  some  knowledgie  <^  the  human 
heart,  but,  after  all,  hi^  sonnets  lack  striking 
individuality.  What  one  notices  most  is  the 
poet's  astounilin*;  ahilily  to  vary  a  few  lovely  or 
noble  themes.  In  his  pictures  of  natural  scenery 
1m  diaplajB  an  observation  of  the  external  phe- 
nomena 4^  the  world  not  to  be  found  in  other 
writers  of  his  tine.  Tet  Petrarch's  descriptions 
of  the  beauties  of  Valchiusa  might  fit  many  an- 
other plaee  as  well.  Valchiu*ia  is  luit  more  in- 
dividualize<l  than  Mailonna  I.atira.  The  Trionfi, 
published  with  the  other  Italian  verse  of  the 
Oonzoniere,  arc  an  imitation  of  the  allegorical 
vision  of  Dante.  The  yogue  of  the  lyrics  of  Pe- 
trarch became  enormous  almost  at  once  after  the 
appearanee  of  tlie  fir^t  e<li(ii>n  of  the  Camoniere 
(Venice,  1470).  It  coiuiiuied  for  many  genera- 
tions and  spread  abroad.  Thus  a  very  marked 
influence  of  his  poetical  methods  is  to*  be  noted 
in  Spanisli  verse  of  the  sixteenth  and  serrateenth 
rrntiiries.  As  a  humanist,  Petrarch  wont  far  to 
revive  the  study  of  Greek  literature,  although  he 
was  himself  i^'iiorant  of  the  language;  he  was 
most  successful,  however,  in  the  impulse  which  be 
gave  to  the  study  of  Latin  letters.  As  a  writer 
of  ltalian«  he  shows  in  his  style  a  decree  of  pre- 
cision and  refinement  which  indleates  an  improve- 
ment  ti])on  the  art  of  Dante.  But  ht«  style  is 
marked  hy  uitiheiality  and  many  conceits  auch 
aft  we  find  in  the  troubadours. 

Cimsalt  the  edition  of  IMrarch's  Latin  and 
Italian  works,  published  at  Basel  in  1554;  also 
a  critical  edition  of  the  Africa  hjr  Corradini 
(Padua,  1874,  with  an  Italian  tnmslation  by 
fhiudo,  Oneglia,  isTJi,  the  Pormata  Minora 
(Milan,  1829-34)  ;  the  editions  of  the  Camoniere 
by  Mestica  (Florence,  1895),  and  by  Carducci 
and  Ferrari  (Florence,  1899);  the  editions  by 
Fraeaasetti  (Florence,  1859-83)  of  ih^  Epixtola  de 
KebuH  Familiaribwt  et  Varwr,  published  in  Italian 
n"*  the  L'ttfTC  di  Francesco  Petrarca  {fnmiliari 
r  i  ■  I  vnlqnrizzntc  e  dichiaraie  (Florence, 
lHr»;j  t")7).  and  I,rHerr  j»eniH,  etc.  (ib.,  1869- 
70)  ;  Marsand.  liihlioteca  petrareketoa  (Milan, 
1826) ;  Hortis,  Cotalogo  Jelle  open  di  frtmeeMo 
Petmrea,  ete.  (Triest.  1874) ;  Ferrand,  SibKo- 
grnftii  jiiti'iti  jusm  (Bassano,  1SM7)  ;  Fiske,  A 
Cataloyue  of  Pt  tranh  Bookx  { Ithaca,  N,  V., 
1882)  ;  id.,  A  Hnnd  hiKt  of  Petrarch  Editions  in 
the  Florentine  Public  lAbrarics  (Florence,  1886)  ; 
l^riftras,  PHrarqur,  etc.  (Paris,  18fi7)  :  Gei^r. 
Petrarca  (I.,eipzig.  1874);  P.  de  \olhac,  /V- 
trarque  et  Vhumnniame  (Paris,  1892)  :  Korting, 
Pilidrni'a  Leln'n  un>l  ir»r7.''  fl^eipzig.  lS7"<t; 
D'Ovidio.  "Madonna  Laura,"  in  the  Nuota  Av- 
ioloffia  (Jnlv  AuL'iist,  1888);  Segre,  Petrarca  e 
Chaucer  (ib.,  1899). 


PETREL  (Fr.  p^tnl.  from  'SIT..  *Pctrrnu«, 
diminutive  of  Lat.  I'elru>t>.  IVter;  m  called  in 
allusion  to  its  walking  on  the  sea,  like  the  Apostle 
F^r).  A  sea'bird  of  the  family  Procellari- 
i<t«,  containing  several  genmi,  and  distinguished 
by  having  the  bill  booked  at  the  tip.  and  h.^rd, 
and  the  nostrils  united  into  a  tube  along  the 
(  ulnien,  and  the  hind  toe  merely  rudimentary. 
Petrels  have  very  long  and  pointed  wings,  and  the 

tail  square  or  slightly 
forked.  They  possess  great 
power  of  wing,  and  are 
among  the  most  strictly 
oceanic  of  birds.  Among 
the    70    sj>eeies    of  the 

ProoeUariidtt  are  recic* 
oned  the  fnlmars  and 

shearwater!^     (q<'l. v.  1 .  he- 
sides    the    many  petrels 
proper,    of    wliiih  thf! 
stormy  petrel  is  an  ex- 
rrra  or  man,  kul.    wpU.    They  run  nkMMg 
Bidsaud  u>t>  viMFsoi  VOL  the  surface  of  the  wavea 
«t  plstedo  p«tr«i  iPMptkm  in  a  rroiarlcable  manner, 
G^ras^Mjhowlmi  tke  tu-  jt,,  ^^^^  rapidity 

— particularly  when  the 
sea  is  stormy  and  the  mollusks  and  other  aiiiinak 
that  form  their  food  come  in  abundance  to  the 
snrfaee.  From  the  frequency  with  which  Hoeiu 
of  these  birds  are  seen  in  windy  weather,  or  as 
heralds  of  a  storm,  they  are  supcrstitiously  re- 
gard*'d  hy  sailors,  Tliey  are  to  he  seen  in  the 
S4>as  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  are  more  abun- 
dant in  the  Southern  than  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  names  *Btormy  petrel'  and  *Mother  Carcy^ 

chicken'  are  Rometimes  more  particularly  piven 
to  Procellaria  p<;fo;/«Va,  a  hirU  scarcely  larger 
than  a  lark.  nVj  inches  long,  and  the  smallest 
web-foote4l  bird  known,  it  is  sooty  black  in 
edor,  with  a  little  white  on  the  wings  and  some 
near  the  taiL  Two  other  aneeies  of  petrel  are  of 
frequent  ocrtirrenee  in  the  Hortn  Atlantic, 
L<»aeh's  [)e(rel  (Oceanodrnma  leucorrhoa)  and 
the  iH-'tter  known  Wilson's  j)etrel  {Oceanitei 
oceanicua).  The  former  may  he  reeof^niized  hy 
its  larger  sise  (eight  inches  long)  and  its  forked 
tail,  ft  breeds  among  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  in  similar  places  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific. *  The  Wilson's  ijotrel,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  bird  of  the  Antarctic  repions,  and  nii-irates 
durihg  its  winter  (our  summer)  into  the  North- 
em  Hemisphere.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by 
its  small  siae  (seven  inches  long) ,  the  yellow  on 
the  wdM  of  the  feet,  and  the  white  upper  tail- 
covcrts  Ih-sides  these  three  species,  no  less  than 
a  thizcn  otlurs  liavelieen  recorded  from  the  coasts 
or  inland  waters  of  the  I'nited  States.  Of  these, 
one  is  a  common  Pacific  Coast  sjH*cie«,  two  others 
are  known  only  from  the  coast  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, while  the  remaining  nine  are  stragglers 
from  the  Sonthem  Hemisphere.  The  'cape  pig- 
eon)' (Dapiion  Cafu  n-<is)  .  or  'pintado.*  is  a  very 
large  species,  well  known  to  voya^'ers  alM)iit  the 
Cape  of  Good  Ilojie;  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
about  the  shores  of  Australia  occurs  the  giant 
of  the  family,  the  huge  'bone-breaker'  lOamfraga 
pigantea),  which  sailors  call  'stinkpot,'  and  by 
other  names  referring  to  its  vile  odor.  Petrels 
^'encrallv  breed  in  holes  and  clefts  of  rock,  or  <e- 
eiuded  coasts,  and  are  likely  to  visit  their  nesLs 
(except  when  the  female  is  sitting)  only  at  night. 
Only  a  single  egg  is  laid,  as  a  rule,  which  is 
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white^  or  vith  a  I«w  fine  reddiali  dots.  iSee  Col- 
ored Plate  of  Sqqs  ov  Axeucar  Watu  akd 

Game  Biros. 

Cousult:  E\'an»,  Birds  (lx>niloii.  Mm  )  ;  Buinl, 
Wolor  BtrA  of  UToi^A  iiiii«riatt  (Boston*  1884). 

PETRI.  ]>h'lr(;  Oi.Ai  s  (  I4!i3  in.V^).  A  Swed- 
ish reformer,  bom  at  iJrebro,  in  the  l^rovince  of 
Nerike.  HeBtudiwl  at  Upsala  ami  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  and  afterwards  at  Wittenbeig,  where  be 
continued  bin  tlieolo):;ieat  utiidiefl  under  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  riiun  tlic  m tunriH  iulatinn  of  King 
distavus  I.  he  wa.H  appoint-ed  town  clerk  < if  Stm-k- 
]ii  111)  nnd  at  the  same  time  preached  in  tlic  cathe- 
dral, where  he  fearlessly  expounde<!  and  urgently 
pleaded  for  the  introduction  of  tJu-  r.  loi  ined  re- 
ligious service.  He  wrote  the  first  byinn-book  la 
Swedish,  also  a  Swedish  ehronicle  (to  1620). 
Tills  was  published  in  the  Scriptorca  Rmnn  f^uc- 
cicarum  Mcdii  (1818).  From  1531  to  I'.l.J  he 
was  chancellor  of  the  King,  but  his  eiitliii>in>m 
got  biin  into  troi^le  with  his  suvereign,  and  at 
one  tine  seemed  likely  to  vmt  him  his  life. — Hi.s 
brother,  Laubentiis  (c.  1499-1573),  was  first 
Lutheran  Arehbisliop  of  Sweden,  and  was  born  at 
Orebro.  About  I'liT  hf  was  apixiinti'd  y)iofcssor 
of  thelogj^  at  Upsala.  and  in  iHul  iu'  was  elected 
first  Lutlieran  Arrhbishop.  He  devoted  his  life 
to  cstahiialiiag  the  Bcformed  Church  in  thw 
country.  He  drew  up  the  first  Swedish  Erangeli- 
cal  Church  orilcr  that  was  printe*!  (1571),  and 
with  his  brother  traii>!at<'d  the  Bible  into  Swed- 
ish. He  also  wTiito  many  t lie<iln;;irnl  treatises 
defending  the  principles  of  Church  refnrni. 

FETBIE,  pe'trl,  William  ^Iatthkw  Flin- 
DEK8  (1853—).    All  Kii;zli^!i  LVyiitolo^'i^t,  bom 
at  Charlton,  June  3,  1853,  the  son  of  William  Pe- 
trie  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Captain  Matthew 
Flin<lors.  Ihi^  Australian  explorer.    He  was  edu- 
cated at  privalt'  schools,  and  at  first  turned  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  British  archicology.  His 
earliest  works  were  Inductive  Metrology  (Ix>n- 
don,  1877  ),  and  Hlonehenqe:  Plam,  Descriptions 
and  Theuriea  (London.  1880).    After  1880  he 
occupied  himself  with  the  investigation  of  K|j>  p- 
tiaii  antiquities,  and  ma<lc  many  valuaMc  discov- 
eries.   Ik'tween  1884  and  lie  eseuvatid  the 
Bite  of  Tanis,  Naukratis,  and  Daphne  and  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  ancient  Greek  settlementa 
at  the  two  latter  pUtces.   From  1888  to  1800  he 
workfd  in  the  Fayftm,  finding  a  number  of  in- 
ten  siing  funeral  portraits  at  Hawara.  and  ^th- 
ering  an  extensive  olliM  tiim  nf  valualdc  (Kipyri, 
ehieHv  from  the  ruins  of  ivjihuu  and  (.Juroh.  la 
1890  he  discovered  and  excavated  for  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund  the  site  of  ancient  Lach- 
ish  at  TVll  el-Hesy,  in  Paleatine.    In  1893  he  re- 
ceived the  .legree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  Univeraity  of 
Oxford  and  was  appointed  to  the  newly  founded 
professorship  of  F.;:ypto|n./v  at    Kiiij's  rollcL-c. 
London,    In  1H9.')  he  dise<kv»  red  the  remains  of  a 
prehistoric  raie  at   Xa"ada,  and  the  following 
year  found  at  Thebe»  the  atele  of  Meneptab,  con- 
taining the  sole  mention  of  Israel  occurring  in 
the  Egyptian  inscriptions.    After  1890  he  inve.^- 
tigate<r  tlie  very  inten-sting  tomlis  of  the  First 
Dvnastv  at  Abdos.    Atnong  his  more  ini)'"H mt 
works  may  be  mentioned:   The  I'jtrnmidt  and 
Templea  of  Giteh   (lS><.h;  Tuiita,  Memoirs  11. 
and  V.  of  the  EgAptian  Exploration  Fund  ( 18S5- 
87):    Jlooarii   (  ISSO)  :     Kahvn    (18001;  TCfl 
Years'  D'ui<V"<ff<   (lH;t3);    .1    llistort/  of  HfDipt 
(2d  ed.  1897)  ;  Eytfpdon  Tuks  (1890-99);  lie- 


ligion  and  Cm»cience  in  AnvietU  Egypt  ( 1898) ; 
Roifal  fombe  of  the  Fif*t  Djfnaaiy  <19<NM>1). 

PETRIFACTION  (from  Lat.  p<  tin.  from  Gk. 
ir^pa,  rock  +  facere,  to  make).  A  name  given 
to  ornanic  remains  found  in  the  strata  of  tbe 
earth,  lucanse  ftie\'  are  generally  more  or  lew 
jiiiiu  Tiiliz*  d  or  made  into  stone.  The  word  hM 
fallen  into  disuse,  havmg  given  p]««e  to  tbe  term 
fOiMil  (<i.v.). 

PETBIFIED  VOBB8T8.  The  sane  •«  foaail 
forests     I  . 

PETB,0BBU8IANS.   See  Bbcts,  Pucbbi:  oc 

PETBIUBD  WOOD.  Plant  remains  in 
w  liic  li  tlie  woody  tissue  has  \>ce\\  rei>la<^  by  mitt- 
eral  matter,  usually  some  form  ui  silica.  The 
name  dendrolites  has  been  given  to  petriticd 
fragments  of  planta  that  are  commonly  found  in 
the  coal  meaaurea.  See  FoSBii.  FtaBarB. 

PETBOGB.APHIC  PROVINCE  (from  Gk. 
irfrpo,  petra,  rock  +  ypd^ptir,  ffiaphein,  to  write). 
A  region  within  which  the  igneous  rocks  reveal 
a  relationship  (so-called  consanguinity)  in  chem- 
ical comfKwition,  which  may  be  referred  to  a 
(omniunity  of  ori;jin.  Tlii'^  n-latioii-liip  may  be 
ciiemically  a  close  one,  but  the  rt»ekt*  ii«ivt.-  widely 
varying  mineralogical  conijiosition,  or  the  kin 
abip  may  be  restricted  to  one  or  more  of  tbe 
ebemical  oompanenta  in  the  roeka. 

PBTSOO'BAPHT.    See  Petbolooy. 

PETROLATUM  (Neol^t..  from  ML.  petf- 
leum.  rock  oil,  from  Ijtt.  /x  /ra,  from  Gk.  v#r^ 
rock.  -I-  ol'iim,  fnmi  Gk.  fXatoy.  elaim.  oil).  A 
residue  from  the  distillation  of  p«»troieum.  pre 
pared  by  filtration,  and  known  to  the  trade  by 
different  namei,  aa  petroleum  jelly,  vaseline,  and 
coemoline.  It  is  an  amber^oolored,  translucent, 
semi  solid  substance,  slightly  soluble  in  alcc^U 
and  readily  so  in  ether.  It  does  not  become  ran- 
cid, and  is' largely  us.d  in  phamiaoputical  prepa- 
rations, csp«»ciaiiy  ointmenta,  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary fat,s.  It  is  takim  inwardly  as  a  remedy  for 
coughs  and  colds ;  it  is  an  exoellent  lubricant,  and 
will  protect  polished  steel  from  tnat.  Tbe 
term  vaseline,  while  often  applied  to  petrolatum 
in  general,  is  really  a  trade  nau^,  protected  by 
copyright,  Iwlonging  to  one  particttlnr  prepnm* 
tion.    See  rCTKOij:CM. 

PETRCLEA.  A  town  of  T^mbton  County, 
southwestern  Ontario,  Canada,  -ilualcd  on  h 
branch  of  tl»e  Grand  Trunk  llailruad.  UJ  nul«-s 
east  of  the  Saint  Clair  River.  In  the  neighbor 
hood  are  mimcroua  oil  wells  producing  jearljr 
about  20,000  barrela  of  crude  petroleum.  Papu- 
lation, in  1891,  4367;  in  IWl.  413.'>. 

PETBOLEUK  (ML.,  rock  oil).  A  natural 
rock  oil  componed  of  bydroearbons.  It  fa  claased 
with  natural  fin-i  and  nsjihalt  as  a  bitumen;  nafp 
ural  ga.s  cofita inini;  the  more  volatile  members  of 
the  series,  asphalt  the  -olid,  wliil-  il  m  Icum  is 
composed  chiefly  of  the  liquid  memU  i-.  although 
it  contains  a  small  proportim  of  ix  th  sdid  and 
aaeeoaa  compounds.  Other  names  for  petroleum 
are  mineial  «ll«  rack  oil.  and  napbtha,  tbe  laat 
iM-ing  employed  cepeeial^jr  in  Eanipe  for  tbe  Run- 
sian  oils. 

HiSTOBT.  Petroleum  has  long  been  known  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  by  ita  appearance  in  the 
form  of  bituminous  sprinfia  or  na  a  lloatinir  seam 
on  the  surface  of  po«»l«.  It  was  used  at  a  my 
caiiv  {Kriod  in  the  walls  of  Babylon  and  Nine* 
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Veh,  and  Hi  rodotiiy  lias  <U?*i;ri1>oil  the  occurrence 
of  oil  springs  in  the  iatand  of  Zachynthus,  now 
Zunte.  In  Roman  times  pctrolvum  was  obtained 
from  Sicily  und  burned  in  lamps.  Tlie  lir:it  men- 
tion of  {Petroleum  in  America  (about  1G35)  ia  in 
11  letter  written  by  the  Fnniciscan  niisHionary  Jo- 
seph de  ia  Koehe  d'Allion,  who  refers  therein  to 
■pringH  found  in  the  rtj^ion  of  what  is  now  south- 
vesteni  New  York  or  nortbwevtem  J^tnnsylvsnia. 
The  early  settlers  of  Petifuylvania  obtained  small 
qiiantitirs  of  oil  by  digging  wells  and  scooping 
out  the  li(iuid  which  seeped  in  from  the  surround- 
in;;  rni-k.s.  I'lic  drilling'  of  hriiiu  on  the 
westeru  sloiieii  uf  the  Alk-glieiiies  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  petroleum  at  greater  depths.  A  well  sunk 
nmir  BnrkeTllle,  Ky..  in  1829,  yielded  great  quan- 
t  it  ICS  of  nil,  which  flowed  to  the  i^urface  and  wa« 
drained  into  the  CuiulM-rhnid  Kiver,  where  at  one 
time  it  was  set  on  fire.  Tlie  must  important  ap- 
plication of  petroleum  in  the  enrly  dax  s  was  in 
medicine;  it  was  utilised  as  an  ilhnninant  only 
to  a  small  extent,  owing  to  ita  offensive  odor.  In 
the  year  1853  Dr.  Brewer  suggested  the  use  of  pe- 
trrileuiii  for  lubrit-atin;;  and  illuiniiialioa  pur- 
fx>»u»,  and  net  to  work  devibiug  uteuiijj  fur  purify- 
ing the  crude  product.  The  Pennsylvania  Rock- 
Otl  Company  was  organized  in  1864  to  drill  for 
oil :  although  its  first  well  yidded  from  400  to 
I(M>0  gallons  a  day,  the  company  waii  not  success- 
ful in  its  business  ventures.  Five  years  later, 
however.  Col.  H.  L.  Drake  |)Ut  down  a  prodiu-tivc 
well  on  land  lea^ied  from  lliis  eonipany,  and  the 
sucoessfol  outcome  of  this  underta,king  may  be 
said  to  mark  the  bciginning  of  the  oil  indust^  in 
tbe  United  States.  Tbe  news  of  tbe  discovery 
was  followed  by  a  nish  of  advent nrers  from  all 
f  parts  of  the  CMuntrv,  so  tliat  hy  I8(i0  more  than 
loo  square  miles  of  territory  in  tlie  vieinity  of 
Oil  Creek  bad  been  sliown  to  W  productive. 
Mwll  of  the  oil  which  n>Hc>heil  the  surface  was 
allowed  to  escape,  owiqg  to  the  lack  of  storage  and 
transportation  faeilhws.  As  tlw  explorations 
were  extendfd  prw  fields  were  oprncd  alonj:»  the 
Allegheny  River  in  i'ennsylvania,  also  in  Otiio 
and  West  Virginia.  Tlie  Lima  tield  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  was  first  develojied  in  1885,  while  the 
California  fields  have  become  larj^e  producers  only 
in  the  last  few  years.  Tbe  discovery  made  in  the 
Beaumont  refiflon  of  Texas  early  in  1901,  which 
has  bwn  followed  by  extraordinary  development, 
is  the  most  important  event  in  the  recent  history 
of  petroleum. 

Among  foreign  coantriei«,  Russia  ia  tbe  largest 
producer  of  oil  and  the  strongest  competitor  of 
the  I'nited  States  in  supplying  the  world's  mar- 
kets. Oiierations  have  been  conducted  in  this 
country  since  187.3.  The  lar^resf  lu-lds  are  Ifxated 
on  the  .■Vpsheron  Peninnula,  Baku  being  the  chief 
centre  of  the  industry.  The  distillation  of  petro- 
leum from  shales  was  first  undertaken  in  France 
in  18.14,  and  was  snccessfully  introducnl  into 
Scotland  in  18.50.  The  importation  of  shale  oil 
into  America  led  to  the  use  of  cannel  coal  for  dis- 
tiiliii;;;  tliis  industry  ^.'ained  eonsitlcrable  itiipor- 
tan(H>  in  the  United  .States  previous  to  1860,  but 
quickly  suceumbed  when  tmr  Arst  wells  beeame 
productive. 

OKonf  Aim  OmtumckL  Oootthmotck.  The  ^eo- 
logical  history  of  petroleum  and  natural  ;;as  are 
closely  conneeted.  so  that  what  is  said  of  one 
practically  holds  true  of  the  other.  Petroleum  is 
always  found  in  sediroentaiy  rocks.  For  many 
VOU  XIIL-M. 


years  it  was  known  only  in  sandstones  or  shales, 
and  the  term  oil-sand  wan  applied  to  the  contain- 
ing strata.  Subsequently^-  oil  was  struck  in  Uxoe- 
stone  in  Ohio,  thus  forming  a  new  type  of  oocur- 
ivnce,  although  one  which  has  since  proved  to  be 
rattier  unique. 

Petroleum  ia  con.sidercd  by  most  gcolo;j;ii4t»  to 
have  been  derived  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  either  animal  or  vegetable  ntatUsr  CMitained  in 
the  roela.  The  products  ot  this  distillation  have 
in  some  cases  accuniuloted  in  the  strata  in  which 
they  were  formed,  while  in  others  they  have 
escji]M'd  upward  into  the  overlying  bedSf  ID  some 
instances  even  reaching  tlie  surface. 

Petroleum  occurs  in  all  geological  formations, 
from  the  Lowes.  Silurian  or  Ordovician  up  to  the 
Tertiary ;  it  is  chiel^  of  importanos  in  tne  Silu- 
rian, Devonian,  and  Tertiary  rocka.  The  relation 
of  the  distribution  of  oil  to  geological  structure 
was  not  reco^'niz4'd  until  as  late  a  date  as  alxjut 
1881),  at  which  period  geologists  began  to  find  the 
cause  of  oil  accumulation  and  pressure.  Prof. 
Edward  Orton,  of  Ohio»  was  tbe  moet  prominent 
investigator  in  this  Held.  In  all  regions  where  pe- 
froleuni  occurs  the  strata  are  not  only  disturbed, 
but  tliey  are  bent  into  anticlinal  or  areh-shaped 
folds.  If  the  rcK-ks  are  porous  tlie  gas  tends  to  col- 
lect at  the  summit  of  the  anticlinal  fold  or  arch, 
while  the  oU  eoUeets  in  the  flanks  of  the  fold.  Salt 
water  is  usually  associated  with  the  gas  and  oil, 
and,  being  heavier,  accumulates  in  the  flanks  of 
the  anticlinal  or  in  the  neighboring  synclinal 
io\d».  Tliere  is  little  use  of  searching  for  oil  in 
regions  where  the  strata  are  flat;  and  it  is  rarely 
found  in  highly  folded  regions,  for  when  the 
flanks  of  the  wld  have  a  dip  of  more  than  10*  the 
iK-nding  of  the  rocks  is  often  sxiflrcient  to  create 
cracks  through  which  the  oil  or  associated  gas 
will  escape  to  the  surface.  The  rook  in  which  the 
oil  is  found  is  spoken  of  as  the  reservoir,  or  oil- 
sand,  and  it  is  cfisential  that  this  rock  should 
be  porous.  The  degree  of  poroaity  not  on|y  iallu> 
enees  the  quantity  of  oil  wnidh  Hie  rode  can  hold, 
but  it  may  also  influence  the  rate  of  flow  of  the 
well.  Some  vvells  may  yield  as  little  as  15  bar- 
rels per  day;  others  inav  reach  u  production  of 
50,000  or  00.000  barrels'  per  day.  The  porosity 
of  the  oil-bearing  formation  may  also  change 
from  place  to  place  and  would  aocount  for  the 
location  of  a  profitable  wdl  at  one  point  and  a 
barren  one  a  snort  distance  from  it,  Tn  order  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  oil  from  the  containing 
stratum  it  should  al^o  be  overlain  by  a  rock  of 
more  or  less  impervious  nature.  In  many  wells 
the  petroleum  flows  to  the  surface  under  pressure. 
Professor  Orton  believed  thnt  the  oil  waa  under 
hydrostatic  pressure;  according  to  his  theory, 
the  pressure  in  different  wells  of  the  same  Viasin 
or  pool  ought  to  be  nearly  constant.  In  any  re- 
gion, however,  the  pressure  usually  diniini.shes 
with  time.  While  Orton's  theory  may  be  true  for 
Ohio,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  bj^roatatle 
pressure  will  account  for  the  jrrcat  oil  and  ga.s 
pressure  found  in  some  regions.  The  <piantity 
of  oil  wliich  a  given  territory-  can  yield  is  often 
very  great,  since  some  sand  will  hold  m  much 
as  one-eighth  of  its  bulk  in  oil  under  preaBun^ 
This  means  that  tbers  is  1.6  inches  of  oil  to  every 
vertical  foot  of  oil-sand,  or  about  0000  cubic  feet 

(XT  acre, 

('H.KKArTFK  r'oMfosTTTOif .  Petroleum  ]»  a 
liquid  cif  varyiiif.'  color,  bciiitr  bhick.  tirown,  red, 

amber,  or  straw,  and  by  reftected  light  often  ap- 
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Piaring  greenish  in  tint.  The  black  oils  in  the 
nited  States  are  obtained  from  the  Trenton 
limestone  of  Ohio  and  from  California ;  the  Tenn- 
sylvania  oils  are  of  amlier  tint.  In  addition  to 
llie  liydroc-aiboiih,  wliitli  are  the  chief  constitu- 
ents of  i>eti'uleuiii,  the  fuUuwing  substances  may 
be  present:  Sulphur,  nitrogeu,  hydrogen  sulphide, 
carbon  diaulpbide,  arsenic,  and  phosphonia.  The 
e«ri)on  peroentaffe  may  vary  tnm  79.S  to  88.7 
per  cent. ;  the  hydrogen  from  9.6  to  14.8  |x>r  cfiit. ; 
tile  sulpliur  from  U.7  to  li  per  cent.,  aiiJ  in  rare 
casfs  evtn  ;>  per  cent. ;  nitro<»eM  from  0.008  to  1.1 
per  cent.  Tlie  hydrocarbons  of  all  crude  petro- 
feums  fall  either   into   tin-   purulTm  or  olefin 


map,  thoH  of  Ameriea  belongiqg  dtkfly  to  the 
lint  and  tbow  of  Runin  to  the  second  group. 
The  number  of  different  members  of  thf  parafnn 


aerica  present  may  be  ver^'  !ar>;e;  sonio  Pennsyl- 
vania oils,  for  example,  have  yiehled  18  ditTerent 
paraiRn  compounds,  us  well  as  a  nuuilx-r  ot  sub- 
stances U'iuuging  to  the  ethylene  group.  The 
hydrocarbons  of  the  olefin  seizes  prwlonunaie  in 
the  Rnmian  oil*  and  manv  others.  The 
tinn  of  crude  petroleum  fmni  a  number  of  differ- 
est  localities  is  given  below : 


boniferous,  tlic  lutttr  being  especially  important 
in  West  \' irginia.  Four  fields  are  recognized  ia 
Pennsylvania,  the  oil  varying  from  amher  to  dark 
green.  Ohio  contains  two  districts.  One  of  these, 
the  Mecca-lJ<dden  iield.  is  of  minor  iraportam «  a 
second  in  eastern  Uhio  is  a  westward  extcn^iuu  of 
the  West  \  irginia  area.  The  Liniu-Indiana  field 
extends  from  Lima  southwestwanUy  iniu  In- 
^ana,  lying  without  the  Appalachian  region  as 
usually  dellned.  The  oil  here  is  carried  by  the 
Trenton  limestone  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  the 
dejitli  Ix'iiif,' aliout  1300  fi-et ;  it  was  lirst  discov- 
ered near  Findlay,  Ohio.  The  oil  is  dark  and 
hca^y  and  resembles  tlte  Tennessee  and  Canada 
oils  in  its  sulphur  contents.  Farther  south  oil 
is  obtained  from  the  Carboniferous  in  eosteni 
Kentucky  and  in  Tenness«'e.  While  new  pcwls  are 
discovered  occasionally  in  the  Kustem  fields,  the 
most  imp<jrtant  developments  in  recent  years 
have  been  in  the  Southwestern  and  Western 
States. 

Oil  has  been  louad  at  «  number  ol  localities 
in  the  Tertiaiy  neks  of  emtera  Texas,  and 

several  lleld'^,  includin<;  the  roisimna,  Nacoj;- 
dophes,  Beaumont,  Elgin,  San  Antonio,  and  Sugar 
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neftvv  oil.  W*<Mt  VtrtcStiia, 

l.lKtlt  .ill,  W..r.t  V1r>cllllu.. 
Hi'.kvy  oil.  riMiiir_\  I vnuiii. 
I.lKiit  nil,  I'HiiuH.rlraiiia.. 

Parnia.  Ital.v  

llunovvr,  Oertiuiiij'  

(>iiht-in.  AuHtrlit  

I.lKht  oil.  Hnkii.  ItiiH-slii  .. 
Ht'Hvy  oil.  Itiikii.  KuMKia., 

JllVIl  

lifauiuuul,  'tVkna  .„.., 
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Tlie  i^ravity  of  an  oil  is  most  commonly  ex- 
pressed in  the  degrees  of  the  Uauni<^  {  B. )  sca*le.  on 
which  water  has  u  specific  gravity  of  10  degrees. 
The  oilw  from  Allegany  Cnuntv.  ST.  Y.,  run  from 
.38*  to  41*  B.;  from  Venanyo  ( Ounty,  Pa..  48* 
to  48°  B.}  Warran  County,  Pa.»  43"  B.;  Lima 
County,  Ohio.  86*  to  38*  B.  t  Florence.  Colo.,  SO* 
B.    Russitin   oils   nvera^re   about  K.  The 

lightfT  oiU  ,\  ield  a  betl*.T  quantity  of  illuminants, 
while  the  heavier  ones  often  serve  well  for  lubri- 
cating purposes,  etc.  On  e\|)osure  to  the  air 
many  petroleums  lose  their  more  volatile  con- 
atitumts  and  change  to  a  visooiia  or  even  solid 
condition  resemhling  asphalt.  The  lighter  col- 
ored \arietie-.  are  often  (juite  li<]uid,  while  the 
black  or  dark  oil-s  juay  be  ulightly  vj-scous.  Tlie 
tem|H-rnture  at  which  crude  petroleum  solidities 
ranges  from  82'  F.  in  aotue  Burma  oils  to 
.several  <legrces  l»elow  zero  in  certain  Italian  oils. 
The  flashing  point  may  be  equally  low  in  the  lat- 
ter, but  in  others  found  on  the  fiold  Coast  it  rises 
as  hiL'h  as  370°  F.  The  bdililt;,'  point  like\\ise 
simwfi  consiilcrablf  vnrtation,  from  180°  F.  in 
some  Pennsylvania  oils  to  338*  P.  in  certain 
oils  iound  at  Hanover,  Germany. 

DisisiBonoTT  or  PrnouEric  The  most  noted 
and  most  prod lu five  field  in  the  United  Strifes  is 
the  Appalachian,  which  extends  along  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  A|)p«lnrlii:ni  Mountains,  from 
southwestern  New  York  (and  rnstern  Ohio), 
through  western  PcTuisylvania  inio  \\>»t  Vir- 
flinia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  The  oil-heariog 
landstMMS  aie  partly  Devonian  and  partly  Car- 


T-ake,  are  now  beirp  (>xjdoited.  Tlie  first  men- 
tioncil  supplies  both  li(»ht  and  heavy  oils,  which 
are  obtained  from  depths  of  '.150  and  117.'>  feel  re- 
spectively. The  first  well  put  down  in  the  lieau- 
mont  field  yielded  75,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 
spontiqg  the  liquid  in  a  six-inch  coiumn  to  a 
height  160  feet}  nine  days  elapsed  befove  tiw 
flow  was  brought  under  control.  The  Beaumont 
oil  is  a  dark  asphaltie  oil  with  much  sulphur,  and 
is  obtained  at  a  depth  of  1000  fe»  t.  Petroleum 
has  also  been  discovered  in  western  Louisiana, 
especially  near  Jennings,  where  it  is  found  aft  a 
depth  of  1800  feet.  Southeastern  Kansas  and 
northeastern  Indian  Territory  produce  some  oil 
from  the  Cherokee  shales  and  sandstone*  of  the 
Carboniferous.  In  Wyoming  petroleum  occurs  in 
18  scattered  fields,  and  in  formations  ranging 
from  the  Upper  Carboniferous  to  the  Upper  Ter- 
tiary, bat  mostly  in  those  of  Mesost^  agp.  The 
Cretaceous  sandstone  at  Florence.  Colo.,  yields  a 
heavy  oil  which  resembles  that  of  Wyoming  in 
being  valuable  a-<  a  lubricant.  Oil  has  also  tuvn 
obtained  in  moderate  quantities  at  Boulder.  Colo. 
It  is  obtained  at  depths  of  as  much  as  2850  feet, 
and  has  a  ipavity  of  42.5"  B.  California  caa- 
tains  several  oil  fields  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the 
State.  The  rocks  are  of  Cretacwua  to  Xeoc«'ne 
age.  TliC  oil  has*  an  aophaltic  base,  and  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  a  fuel.  Prtroleum  is  also  known  to 
occur  in  Washington,  Arizona.  New  Mexico.  Mon- 
tana, and  Utah.  A  moderate  amount  of  oil  is  ob- 
tained from  I.Ambton  County,  Ontario,  at  a  depth 
of  400  to  500  feet.  Cuba  is  known  to  have  at 
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least  small  supplicfl  of  oil,  and  a  limited  quantity 
has  been  expwted  from  Porto  Rico.  In  Mezioo 
active  exploration  has  been  mrricd  on  at  several 

points  in  tlit-  Gulf  Const  rej^ion  with  the  result  of 
finding  uuppliesi  ui  ^uod  oil  around  Tampieo.  It 
has  an  asphalt  base.  Of  the  South  American 
countries,  Peru  is  the  most  important  petroleam 
produoer,  most  of  the  output  eoinbi|t  from  the 
ZorritoH  field.  Petroleum  in  also  said  to  occur 
in  Venemcla,  Argentina,  and  Ecuador,  but  it  in 
not  taken  out  of  the  gnniml  to  uny  t  xUnt, 

UuiHiia  is  not  only  the  mo^t  iinporttutt  foreign  pro- 
daeer  of  petroleum,  but  the  largest  producer  in 
the  world,  the  fields  in  the  Baku  rq^ion  of  South- 
eastern  Russia  supplying  enormous  quantities  an- 
nually. Tile  ^^rcatiT  part  of  the  oiitinit  CDines 
from  till-  }5i»kii  proper,  althou<:li  iiii])ort.iut 
(junntitics  arc  otitjiitud  from  the  Crosni  (ielii,  .5t)0 
miles  north  of  iiaku.  Rumania  contains  several 
promisiaif  oil  fields,  which  otxMV  in  the  same  for- 
matioiM  as  the  AnsaianL  fields.  In  Oermaagr  oil  is 
obtained  near  Hanover,  and  also  in  Alsaoe, 

while  some  in  siipplied  by  the  farlionifirons 
rockii  uf  Great  Britain,  but  does  not  begin  to 
supply  the  local  demand.  In  Japan  petroleum  is 
obtained  on  the  northwestern  coast,  and  some  of 
it  is  refined.  The  cnide  material  sometimes 
yiddB  60  Der  cent,  of  illuminating  and  lubricattng 
oits.  A  nigh  paraffin  oil  is  found  in  Java,  and 
Sumatra,  H<)rne4i.  and  the  Hiiniin  felil  of  Imiiii 
are  important  priMlucerH.  While  petroleum  is 
known  to  occur  in  the  Philippines,  little  is  ob- 
tained, and  that  bj  primitive  methods;  the  isl- 
ands at  Panay,  "Lejie.  Onimaras,  Negros,  Bohol, 
Mindanan.  anti  Tehrt  nil  <urry  s<iiiii'  ftetroleum. 

Minim;  and  Tkanspobtamon  uk  Petkoi-RVM. 
The  iiindern  nictlioil  of  drilling  for  pt'troleiiin  is 
similar  to  that  u-^cd  in  !<inking  gas  and  artesian 
wells.  The  most  jironiinent  feature  of  the  oil- 
drillinig  outfit  is  the  derrick,  which  is  a  tall,  pyra* 
mid*like  wooden  frame  about  75  feet  bign,  12 
feet  sqiiare  at  the  base  and  about  3  feet  at  the 
top.  The  cost  of  a  rig,  as  it  is  called,  ranges 
from  1200  to  $275.  The  diameter  of  the  well  hole 
is  10  or  12  inches  at  the  surface,  decreasing  with 
depth  to  5  or  6  inches.  In  Russia  wells  are 
drilled  of  much  greater  diameter,  and  20  inches 
is  not  an  unusual  size  for  the  beginning  of  the 
bore  hole.  In  many  (■a--es  the  oil  does  not  flow 
when  the  oil-beiiring  rotk  is  struck,  and  it  is 
customary  in  this  instance  to  explode  A  torpedo 
at  the  bottom  of  the  drill-hole,  wherenpon  the 
oil  almost  immediately  liegins  to  pour  out  of  the 
,  well,  .sometimes  with  tremendous  velocity.  For 
detail»  of  |Kln>lewni  mining.  Kee  Wei.L-Sixki.NO. 

The  question  of  ehea|)  and  rapid  transportation 
of  crude  petroleum  from  the  wclU»  to  the  refia- 
eriea  la  one  of  great  importance.  At  first  the  oil 
was  transported  on  carts,  later  it  was  carried  in 
barges  or  by  railway  in  tank  ears,  but  these 
methods  pive  place  to  the  system  of  lines. 
At  the  pre««nt  day  the  total  length  of  jjij>e  lines 
transporting  Pennsylvania  crude  oil  is  prnhahly 
over  25.000  miles.  The  pipes,  which  hare  a  diam- 
eter of  from  4  to  8  inch^,  are  usually  laid  under- 
ground and  have  bends  at  regular  intervals  in 
iillow  for  contraction  and  expansion.  Stations 
with  ptinips  and  stnra^'e  tank-;  are  plaeed  from 
28  to  30  miles  apart,  the  oil  J>eing  received  into 
the  tank  at  one  pumping  station  and  then  forced 
thnn^h  the  pipe  to  the  next  one.  Since  all  petro- 
Itnm  oontalns  more  or  less  paralBn  or  wax, 
iniich  trouble  is  often  experienced  in  tha  tH^gfing 


of  the  pipes,  espeeially  in  cold  weather,  and  to 
clear  them  out  an  instrument  known  as  the  'go- 
devil*  is  sent  through  the  pipe.  This  is  so  con- 
st rueteil  that  it  is  foreed  alon^'  hy  the  moving 
current  of  oil  and  scrape??  the  par'ulliu  utT  from 
the  inside  of  tlie  tul)e.  rijto  lines  have  been 
built  from  the  Appalachian  oil  r^npn  to  Jersqr 
City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and 
Cleveland. 

HttiNi.xa.  The  refining  of  petroleum  is  based 
upon  the  separation  of  the  component  hydrocar- 
bons by  a  process  of  fractional  distillation.  This 
is  usually  carried  oat  in  horisontal  cylindrical 
iron  stillSj  wliieli  are  surmounted  by  a  dome  that 
connects  with  a  vapor  pipe.  A  common  else  of 
still  is  30  fe(>l  lon^'  hy  feet  in  diameter,  with 

a  ea|>actiy  of  from  iioO  to  7U0  barrels  uf  crude  oil. 
When  the  latter  is  placed  in  the  still  and  sub- 
jected to  increasing  temperature,  the  oils  pass  off 
in  the  order  of  their  volatility;  the  separation  ii 
not  absolutely  perfect,  however,  as  oils  of  lower 
boiling  point  may  carry  over  some  higher  ones. 
A-H  the  vaj)or  ri>»-s  it  pa.s.ses  to  the  eondens<'r,  a 
t>eri«s  of  iron  pi|K->s  surrounded  by  cold  water. 
The  distillatis  are  led  off  into  their  respective 
tanks.  This  process  of  distillation,  which  is 
known  as  tlMr  interaittoit  system,  is  the  one 
commonly  followed  in  tl>e  United  States,  and  the 
still  fee] u ires  periodic  refilling.  In  Ru.ssia  a  eon- 
timious  hvsteni  i.s  employed,  involving  a  series  of 
stills,  which  are  heated  to  successively  higher 
temperatures.  The  crude  oil  then  flows  slowly 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  from  each  one  there 
passes  off  the  product  Tolatillzing  at  the  tempem- 
ture  to  which  the  still  is  heated. 

The  process  of  fractional  distillation  can  be  di- 
vided into  two  jijirtH.  In  the  first  [tart  of  the 
procetiei  tlie  more  volatile  products,  such  as  gaso- 
line and  other  tuiphthas,  are  evolved.  The  resi- 
due la  then  transferred  to  another  still  in  which 
the  second  part  of  the  operation  is  carried  on, 
the  oil  being  heated  to  a  still  higher  temperature 
for  the  purpose  of  acpiiruiiag  the  illuminating 
and  lubricating  oils.  The  condensing  apimrutii.s 
ends  in  the  tail  house,  where  the  distitlates  are 
conducted  to  their  proper  tanks.  When  the  va^ 
rious  fractions  of  ttie  distillation  are  to  be  kept 
separate,  and  of  constant  composition,  a  special 
fiirm  of  eondeTiser  may  he  used,  by  means  of 
which  the  oil  is  brought  into  contact  wiih  the 
surface  of  iron  turnings,  thereby  increasing  the 
evaporatioQ.  If  the  oil  contains  sulphur  it  is 
necessary  to  redistil  It  in  stills  containing  copper 
oxide,  which  removes  the  sulphur.  Cracking  is 
a  term  used  to  denote  the  process  of  condensing 
the  liea\ier  va|iors  in  the  still,  eausiiif;  tliem  to 
become  superheated  and  decomposed,  and  thus  ob- 
taining *  more  complete  separation  of  the  frac- 
iiohs,  a»  well  as  increasiiig  the  nercentsge  of  illu- 
minathig  oil.  In  the  distillation  of  the  oil  the 
lightest  constituents  pa.ss  ofT  first  and  the  heav- 
iest last.  The  fraetions  obtained  in  the  order  of 
their  lightness  .ue  the  followin;,';  Cymogene. 
This  is  the  lightest  of  all,  and  since  its  boiling 
point  is  32°  F.,  it  is  a  gas  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. Rhigoltnc.  Boiling  point,  65*  F.  Petro- 
leum ether.  A  highly  volritile  prodnet  having  a 
specific  graxity  of  O.or!.",  T(  luis  somi-timi's  Imn-h 
called  SherwiHKl  oil.  daiioline.  This.  projK?rly 
speaking,  is  the  fraction  following  petroleum 
ether,  although  the  name  Is  often  applied  to  a 
mixture  of  this  and  the  three  preTi<Ni8  ones,  its 
gravity  thus  ranging  from  0.fi3S  to  0.690.  In 
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pnsolinc  proper  fhe  bofltng  pohii  ranjjcs  from  90" 

to  200'  F.  Snphtha  is  a  nnnin  l>r<i.i<ily  apiilivil  to 
nil  lif^hi  di.slillaU>H,  hut  mon  ei«|ML><'ially  u>  ibiMie 
boiling  fit  80*  to  120°  F.,  and  whose  ^mvitj'  va- 
ries from  as  low  as  62"  B.  up  to  76°  B.  licnsine 
(<}.v.)  repr(>seiit!i  the  l«a«t  volatile  prodtict  of  the 
naphlbaa  and  has  a  s|)eeifie  ^ravitv  of  ul>out  0.73 
{n*  to  62'  n.),  and  a  boilinf?  point  of  120°  to 
ITyfl"  F.  l.i<jrnine  forms  a  special  |;ra<ii'  nf  s<4vent 
naphtha  uf  a  N^iei-ific  gravitv  of  0.715,  uiid  a  boil- 
ing point  of  194°  to  248°  F.  Followinc  the 
lifter  naphthas  couic  the  illuminating  oib,  di- 
vided into  heavy  and  extra  heavy  nanhthafl;  in 
the  jirocess  of  dintillation  these  may  either  l>i'  fnr- 
ried  olF  sejMinitely  or  together.  In  the  fornu  r 
case,  the  lumy  iiaplitliu-^  iimy  be  redistilled  and 
ftefMrated  into  bi>nzine  and  light  distillate,  'ihe 
latter  may  then  Ite  mixed  with  the  extra  heavy 
napbthas  in  varying  proportions  to  form  white 
oil  or  export  oil.  Tnere  an  many  grades  of  do- 
n)e»<tie  illuminating  oil  or  k«roaaie»  which  diifer 
chiefly  in  fire  test. 

AiU  r  tlic  naphthas  have  passed  off,  tho  n-sid- 
uum  is  forced  through  steam- jacketed  ti iters 
mied  with  bone  black  or  ftttler's  earth ;  the  first 
portions  of  the  filtrate  represent  li{^t  oils,  and 
are  followed  by  successively  heavier  ones.  When 
the  |H  t  tiilcuiii  Ix'loiifjs  to  the  iuirafTin  ^'nuip,  the 
reHitluum  is  somitimes  placed  iu  the  tar  stull  for 
furtlter  distillatimi.  and  there  tlif  lira\ y  vapora 
are  carried  over  by  the  aid  of  superliealed  steam, 
the  presence  of  the  latter  also  preventing  disso* 
ciation  of  the  oil,  which  if  it  occurred  woultl  be 
followed  by  a  lowering  of  viscosity  of  the  lubri- 
cating oil  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  <>f  paraf- 
fin obtained.  The  distillates  containing  the 
paralFm  are  freed  from  the  latter  bgr  chilling,  the 
elTeci  of  this  being  to  cause  *  separation  of  the 
waxy  paraflbi  scales.  The  oils  thus  freed  from 
the  paraffin  are  important  lul>ricants,  and  iindpr 
this  class  a  numl»er  of  grades  nre  known  an  .■«/>(«- 
die  oil,  cntfine  oil,  sumtner  dark  oil,  iriutiT  dark 
oil,  cylindir  oil,  valfc  oil,  etc.  The  residue  now 
left  In  the  tar  still  is  a  ponms  mass  of  sepai  ati  d 
carlwn,  solid  deeompositioii  pfoduets  termed  coke. 
The  tar  Is  sometimes  used  without  farther  distil* 
luliiiti  iiiv  {][(}  manufn<'turt'  nf  \a-rlini'. 

Maav  ut  the  distillalen  olilaiiied  in  lite  treat- 
nient  of  crude  petroleum  contain  acid  constitu- 
ents as  well  as  compounds  which  in  time  impart 
a  dark  color  and  unpleasant  odor  to  the  distillatai 
Raw  distillates,  when  used  for  illuminating  pur- 
pose's, nlso  rapidly  char  the  wick  and  lose  their 
power  of  U'ing  drawn  upward  hy  c  apillarity.  It 
is  tiM'refore  oistomary  to  purify  the  various  frac- 
tions obtainoil  l>y  tn^atment  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  enustic  soda,  before  they  are  marketoble. 
The  distillate,  whirh  has  been  first  eooted  to  00* 
F..  is  ngitjitcd  with  sulphuric  acid  in  tall  cylin- 
<lri<al  tanks  of  wrouu'l'l  iron  lined  with  sheet 
h  ud,  and  known  as  aijii  il<irs;  about  1  ^  to  2 
pi>r  cent,  of  acid  is  n<|uirod.  Tho  ncid  is  then 
washed  out  with  water,  and  a  I  |)<  t  cent,  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda  added,  after  which  h  second 
agitation  take**  place.  followe<l  by  washing. 

The  (HTccnta;,'!'  of  the  VMtiuu--  ti  i.  1  ii>n--  yirldcd 
by  diircreni  oils  varies.  Many  IV  iin->  Ivania  tJils 
yield  8  to  10  i>er  rent,  naphtha.  70  to  80  per 
cent,  rcfinetl  oils,  5  to  0  per  cent,  nvsiduniu  and 
5  percent.  Iom.  Tn  the  distillation  *>f  lOO  ganon<> 
of  crude  petroleum  there  are  obtaineil  on  the 
average  mIkmiI  7ti  gstllons  of  illuminating  oil.  11 
gallons  of  gasoline^  benzine,  and  naphtha,  and  9 


gallons  of  lubricating  oil,  while  fhe  rafdunm  and 

loss  amount  to  10  gathms. 

Testino  of  llEtUMOi  OILS.  Kefined  oils  nre 
Usually  tested  for  their  color,  gravity,  tla.shiti^ 
and  burning  points,  and  sonieUme«  for  their  be- 
havior when  cooled  (oold  test).  Tlie  iidur  is 
determinable  by  inspection.  The  gravity  is  a 
measure  of  the  purity  of  the  distillate.  Too  IsrjEe 
a  [imjiortion  nf  tin-  lit,'lit<  r  dil-  n  ndi  i-  Ih.-  pi.whu-i 
unsafe  for  iiluniinatiug  purposes,  whil.  ti-.  -nf-at 
a  percentage  of  the  heavier  oils  intciiii<~  ^vah 
its  free  burning  qualities.  The  gravitjr  ttfal  is 
commonly  made  by  placing  the  oil  in  a  tall  jar 
and  ins4»rting  a  hydrome  ter  marked  jmfeniblr 
uitli  the  BaumC  scale  (watt-r  lia>  a  value  of  10 
on  tlii-s  .-icale).  The  teni]»erat lire  nl  id!  uh.  ii  !l  i> 
test  is  niatle  should  be  bU  '  F.  1  lie  lire  itysi  m- 
includes  the  determinatiuu  of  the  ll'i.ylung  pointy 
Le.  the  temperature  to  which  the  oil  nuist  t>« 
heated  in  order  to  produce  a  momeiitnr>-  expUv 
sion  of  tlie  mixture  of  inflammable  v  tp..r.  .in  !  .>f 
thts  buritinff  point,  i.e.  the  temperature  lo  wliuh 
the  oil  mu.st  In-  heat*>d  in  contact  with  the  air  to 
take  fire  and  bum  on  the  surface.  The  burning 
point  is  commonly  from  6*  to  20°  C.  higher  than 
the  flashing  point.  Kero^ne  for  lighting  pur- 
poses should  have  a  flashing  point  of  not  le^ 
than  110°  F..  and  a  burning'  ]«iiiit  <>f  nut  less 
than  125°.  Both  the  flashing  point  and  burning 
point  are  carefully  regulated  by  law  in  mo*t  civ- 
huied  countries  so  as  to  run  the  minimum  risk 
from  explonion.  The  cold  test  is  of  importanre 
for  Uilirieating  "ils,  and  is  made  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  ternperattire  at  which  the  oil  thicken* 
or  iH'coines  cloudy.  It  ean  U'  m.ide  hy  (-.'(dMij  I'l. 
nil  in  a  small  tube  and  noting  tiie  temperature 
at  which  th«  oll  oeMM*  to  flow  when  the  tube  is 
inclined. 

USBS.    The  two  ehief  uses  of  the  distillates 

from  crude  ]»elri>leu)ii  .in'  for  illumination  .ini 
lubrication,  but  the  various  fra<-tions  in  ui-u»t 
cases  have  special  apidieat inns.  Rhigolene  ix  u--*i"4 
as  a  local  an;T»>thelie -.  {tetrtdeuni  ether  is  em- 
I>loyed  a«  a  snhi  iit  for  caoutchouc,  fatty  oils,  and 

plant  principles,  and  for  carbureting  air  in  gas 
machines:  gasoline  Is  emploved  In  the  extraction 

of  oil  from  nil  srt'd<,  in  earVairetini:  coJ>l  gsis.  in 
gasoline  lamps,  -itoves.  and  plin!if«f'r>»*  lump*. 
Naphthas  in  general  are  eniploxi  d  .i-  ^.iK,  nts  for 
resins  in  vamish-niaktug,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  oilcloth.  Boulevard  gaa  fluid  is  a  prod- 
uct of  0.08  specific  gravity  used  in  street  lamp*, 
while  l)en7X)line  is  a  decnloriwHl  naphtha  of  O  TO 
specific  gravity.  Benzine  is  employe<l  for  dry 
cleaning,  as  a  stibstitute  for  and  achilten»nt  of 
turjientine  for  cleaning  printer'.*  typ«'.  and  f«* 
dyers'  and  painters'  use.  The  benzine  of  the 
U.  8.  PharmacopcHa  has  n  speriffe  gravity  nf 
0.07  to  0.77,  and  a  Imiling  point  of  122'  to  144". 
and  therefore  n-present-s  a  higher  distilUite. 
.\-^tral  oil  and  niini  ral  sperm  oil  are  s^»«vial  illu- 
minating oils  of  higii  flashing  points.  Crude 
troleum  is  much  use<l  for  fuel  purpoaeii  in  en- 
gines. Along  the  Pacific  Coast,  especially  in 
southern  California,  wheiv  good  coal  the 

locomotives  consume  large  qufinti)i<'^  .if  .  ru  \i-  oil 
Paraffin  residue  is  placed  oa  the  uwukvt  for 
me<licinal  purj'o^'s  undi  r  the  name  of  vas^dino. 
petroleum  ointment.  an«l  commoline.  It  i*  ai««» 
lined  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gnin.  and  far 
insulating  pnrpoftes  in  electric  work. 

PaooiTCTtoK.  The  growth  of  the  petroleum  ia 
dustry  in  the  United  SUtcn  ia  shown  m  the  foi- 
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lowing  tabk,  which  gives  the  annual  production 
«t  intervmb  from  1859  to  1900: 


nM  Bamla 

3.000 

IMO  ...  BUU.OOO 

lMfi6....^....„,  „.........M.......«......~«   3.497.700 

IHTO   B.360,7M 

1816  10.9M.M5 

mo.  M,98S.13S 

UaSb...........^.....^.....  „  ai  .858.786 

]ani„.......^.......^...........»..~~........................~~....  4&^iu.6?i 


The  production  of  crudp  potroloum  in  thft  United 
SUtes  in  1901  amounted  to  09^9,194  barrels, 
valued  at  |6M17^.  Of  this  quanUty,  48.45 
per  cent,  came  from  the  Appalachian  field,  31.61 
per  cent,  from  the  LimA-IndiHna  area,  and  19.94 
from  tlie  othtT  ureiis  cniiiMiuMl.  The  iiimitHr  of 
galloiiri  of  |K-trolfiiiii  ami  iU  d<  rivativos  e-xported 
in  15K)1  was  1, 002,7 50,.W>,  valued  at  $71,47«,124. 
This  went  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  diiefly  to 
Enrope.  In  this  same  year  the  quantity  of  manu- 

facturcd  jwtn)l('uni  oxportod  by  Hiir'-iia  was  .10.8 
pt  r  «<  iit.  of  tliat  exporU'd  hy  tlio  I  nited  States. 
N'<"w  York  i(*  the  leading;  port  of  exportation,  with 
Philadelphia  second.  So  lar(^  has  the  export 
trade  bc«ome  that  some  countries  have  a  laige 
fleet  of  specially  constructed  tank  steamers  en- 
frnppd  in  the  oiVcarryinf;  trade.  Up  to  1809  the 
total  tnnnaf^e  nf  tlu'>o  was  nearly  400.000  tons. 
The  wi*rtd's  pttxluctiuu  of  petroleuui  iu  1901  was 
as  followa: 


Barrels 

Unltwl  StatM  CB.3M.I94 

R umia.   ,  ......M... . .  W .  5M 

Oalk-U   3,251  Mt 

HuiiiAtrn.  Java  BoriMO.............................   3.U»H.7M) 

IlKlla     1.4;«l.-16 

Ruumuuia   1.4<«.4«0 

Caaada.   7t«.»n 

Japan  „   oao.oiw 

o«niiaajr................»..........»..   an.fao 

Pern    7i.7Cl 

Italy   10,100 

Sec  Shale  Oit;  Asphalt;  Gas,  Natural. 
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1887).  Consult  also  many  other  articles  in  other 
volumes  of  the  Second  Geological  Survey,  notably 
reporte  iiL,  xiv.  and  xv. ;  White,  "Oil  in  West 
Virginia,"  West  Virffinia  (leologiral  Survey,  vol. 
i.  ( Morpantown,  ISIUI)  ;  Wbite,  "Tlic  Mannington 
Oil  Field  and  the  History  of  Its  Development," 
Bulletin  of  Geographical  Society  of  .4»icrim,vol.iii. 
(Rochester,  1602) ;  Orton,  "Petroleum  and  Nat- 
ural Oas,**  in  jTenftiollcy  Oeobi^iosf  Survey,  report 
for  1804  (Frankfort,  180.5)  ;  Orton,  '-  nic  Tn  iit,,n 
Limestone  as  a  Source  of  Pet n ili-iiin  and  Irilhi ta- 
mable Gas  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,"  Eighth  Aimunl 
Report  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  pt.  ii.  (Washing- 
ton, 1889)  ;  various  articles  by  Blatchley  on  Pe- 
troleum in  Indiana  In  the  Awiual  Reports  of  the 
Department  of  Otology  and  ffaturat  History  ( In- 
dianapolis),  and  also  the  Reports  of  the  Oil  In- 
spietors  in  the  same  vohunes;  Phillips.  "Texas 
I'etroleum,"  in  Texas  Unirersiti/  Mineral  Surrey, 
Bulletin  Ho,  1  (AusUn,  1900)  ;  "The  New  Oil 
Gusher  at  Jennings,  Louisiana,*'  in  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal,  vol.  Ixxiv.  (N<*w  York, 
1902)  ;  Adnma,  "The  Oil  and  Gas  Fields  of  the 
Western  Interior  and  N'urthern  Texas  Poal  Meas- 
ures and  of  the  Upper  C  retaceous  and  Territory 
of  tlie  Western  Gulf  Coast,"  Bulletin  of  United 
States  Oeologioal  Survey,  No.  184  (Washinstmit 
1001 ) ;  Haworth,  **Oil  rad  Gas  in  Kansas,**  ntm- 

snft  (hohxiiettl  Survey,  vol.  i.  (Topekn,  1806)  ; 
Kl(lridr;e.  "The  Morenee  (Colo.)  Oil  Field." 
Transdelioni*  of  the  American  Institute  of  \fiiuitfi 
Fn;iincera,  vol.  xx.  (N'ew  Y'ork.  1801);  Kni;,'ht 
and  Slo«won,  "Tlie  Duttcm,  Rattlesnake,  Araj^fo, 
Oil  Mountain,  and  Powder  River  Oil  Fields,"  Wy- 
oming Univeritity  School  of  Mines  Butlelin  ffo.  4, 
Pctrolrun>  SericM  (Ijirnniio,  1001)  ;  Knifrht,  "Oil 
in  Wyoniinfr."  I'niversitu  of  W'l/niniui;,  Sfhool  of 
Minis  Itiilh  tlit.  So.  2  (I-:irimiie,  ISnTi;  Walts, 
"Petroleum  in  California,"  Trnnmetiomt  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Enffinecrs,  vol. 
xxix.  (New  York,  1900) :  WattiL  "OH  and  Gas 
Yielding  Formations  in  Oalifoinla,**  Jliillefm  of 
the  VnUfornia  State  Mmhig  Bweom,  Va.  19  (Saa 
Francisco,  15)00). 

FoBEiGN.  Vaughan,  'bitumen  in  Cuba,"  Bn^  • 
pineering  and  Mining  JohtmI,  voL  bodii.  (New 
York,  1002);  Tanaseacu,  "Petroleum  in  Rou- 
mania,"  Journal  of  the  Ironk  and  Steel  Institute, 
pt.  1  (Tendon.  1001)  ;  Spurr,  •'Mineral  Resources 
of  Turkey.  Pt.  ii..  Oil  and  Gas."  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  vol.  Ixxiv.  (New  York.  1902). 
Hot  Russian  petroleum,  consult  Mineral  Re- 
aourees,  United  States  Oeologioal  Survey,  1900 
(Washington,  1901).  For  information  regarding 
fnrei<;n  occurrences  and  industry-,  scr  al-n  (lie 
volunios  on  Mineral  RrsourrrM.  piildislied  an- 
nually by  the  I'nitfd  States  ( ;eoloj:ical  Snr\i\, 
and  also  The  Mineral  Industry  (New  York),  pub- 
lished annually  hy  tbe  Bngtneeriitg  md  MM»g 
Journal. 

FETBOI/OOY  (from  Gk.  wirpa.,  petra.  rock 
+  -Xoryla,  'loglOf  aooount,  from  X^v,  legein.  to 
say),  PETBoaBAPHT,  LrraoLOOT  (obsolescent). 
The  science  which  treats  of  the  materials  of  the 
stony  [loi  lidii  nf  the  eartli  fflie  litlii>s]ibere ) .  and 
of  motiMiritie  bodies.  Petrography  is  the  juirely 
descriptive  divi.sion  of  the  science,  hut  in  general 
usage  it  has  the  same  scope  as  petrology.  Petrol- 
cgy.  Off  petrography,  is  «i»  of  the  geokgioal 
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sciences,  and  has  the  same  rank  as  mineralogr. 
It  convvrtis  it-^tlf  chu'lly  wiUi  the  composition 
(cbetnicul  stud  itaiRTiilogical) ,  textures,  origin, 
and  alterations  of  the  roeka;  and  its  metboda  are 
cbie^jr  tboK  of  ehemistryj  minenlogj,  and  pl^v- 
ical  optka.  It  is  one  of  the  newest  of  the 
prionrt'^  .ind  may  be  paid  fn  hnvc  had  it-*  liirtli  in 
iHiVl.  when  Rorny  ami  Zirkel  Jsuwfttltd  la  (  i. 
pnriiip  tran-|>aniit  r<Kk  aections  and  adajitm-r 
the  i»ier<i*<fopf  to  their  ntudy.  Consult :  Marker, 
Pctroloqy  for  Students  (Cambridge,  1895)  ;  Teall, 
BrUigh  Feimgnphy    (I»ndon.  ;  Zirkel, 

Lehrbuch  der  Pctrographie   (2d  ed^  Leipzig, 

(Stuttgart,  1898^  ;  iJ..  Mikroskuitisch^  Phvxiuijra- 
pkie  der  Mineralu  n  mid  (i'  st'  iiir  ( .jd  e<l..  ib., 
1890;  first  volume  translated  by  Idding^t,  under 
title,  Utcrosoopicai  Phyaiographff  of  the  Rock- 
ilaking  MineroU,  4th  ed.»  New  York,  1900).  Sec 
Rock. 

PETBOTHTTS,  Gaivs.  A  Roman  voluptuary 
At  tbs  Court  of  Xero,  whose  proHiga^  is  8»id  to 
hsTe  been  of  the  most  snperit  and  el^iant  descrip- 

tiun.  Wo  know,  however,  very  little  about  him. 
lie  was  at  oae  time  proeonHul  of  Bithynia,  w*aa 
subsequently  appointed  consul,  and  is  said  to 
have  performed  his  oflicial  duties  with  ener;>;,v  and 
prudence.  But  his  grand  ambition  was  to  shine 
as  a  Court  exquisite.  Ue  was  intrusted  hf  his  Im- 
perial master  and  companion  with  the  diarge  of 
tilt'  rtiyal  onttrtainnifiits.  and  thus  i«J>tainod  (ac- 
curiiia^  lo  laiiiua)  lliii  title  of  ArbUer  £Ugan- 
titt.  The  influence  which  he  thus  acquired  was  the 
cause  of  bis  ruin.  Tigellinus,  aaoUier  favorite 
of  Nero,  conceived  a  hatred  of  Petronius,  brought 
false  accusations  against  him,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  his  whole  household  arrested,  i'etronius 
saw  that  his  destruction  was  inevitable,  and  com- 
mitted autcide,  B.C.  tiO,  but  in  languid  and  grace- 
ful style,  Budi,  he  thought,  as  beeanift  bis  life. 
He  opened  some  veins,  but  every  now  and  then 
applied  bandages  to  them,  and  uras  stoi>{)iHl  tht- 
flow  of  blood,  so  that  he  was  for  a  while  enabled 
to  gossip  gayly  with  his  friends,  and  even  to  ap- 
peal ill  till'  stnH-t^  of  (  niii.i'.  N'lort'  he  dii-<i.  \\  f 
are  told  that  he  wrote,  sealed,  and  dispatched  to 
Nero,  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  a  paper  con- 
tainiqg  an  aooount  of  the  tyrant's  crimes  and 
Hsifitious  deeds.  Petronius  is  penerally  believed 
to  iirivo  been  thf  author  of  a  vrr,v  remark- 
aide  ancient  rtmiatue,  or  satirts  which  has  sur- 
vival in  part  under  the  name  of  Pctronii  Arhitri 
Hatiricon,  an  extensive  work  of  fiction,  of  which 
fragments  and  a  long  episode  entitled  The  Bup- 
per  of  TrimnJchio  (Cma  Trimalchionis)  were 
discovered  in  the  sev«»nteenth  century  and  pub- 
lished nt  Paris  in  Iiir.l.    A>  a  dcs4  ri(iiiciTi  of  mio 

thase  of  life  in  tiie  lirst  ceiiiury  of  the  Chri>ttian 
!ra  the  work  is  invaluable,  while  to  the  student 
of  Latin  it  ofTers  the  best  example  of  the  collo- 
quial language  of  the  time.  The  «csggerated  pic- 
ture of  the  vulgar  swi<  ty  of  n  fiourc<iu-n"cAc  is 
often  disagrtralde.  but  alv^.tyn  amusing.  The 
sci-nc  in  laid  in  sotne  small  but  faNhionablc  town 
of  Campania,  perhaps  Haia'  or  Puteuli.  probably 
under  Nero,  or  shortly  before.  The  standard  text 
i><  fhaf  of  Biirhfli  T  (P-orlin.  lsr.-2).  with  n  smaller 
i-dition  (Berlin,  ISO.")).  Thoro  is  an  edition  of 
till"  r.'M/i  oi'i^ifHli'  alone,  with  Genu m  1  iMii'slation 
and  coriitncntary.  by  FrifdlilndtT  (l-i'ifizig.  1S91), 
and  an  edition  with  introduction  and  ooninipntary 
by  Watera  (Rofiton.  11)01),  All  the  frsgnienU 
weve  translated  into  English  by  Kelly  (London, 


1856)  ;  and  there  is  a  recent  sad  very  sympa- 
llu  tic  tranitlatiou  of  the  ('•  ikk  with  an  excclient 
introduction,  by  Peck  ^New  York,  1898).  For 
the  vocabulary  of  Petronius,  see  tbe  Lrjicon  Pr- 
troMkinMM  of  Segebade  and  Lemmstssch  (Lcip* 
ri|r,  1896).  Compare,  also,  CoUignon,  Stu4e  snr 
!'rt,;,,jr  !  Paris.  1S'>:' 

PETKOPAVLOVSK,  py*'tr<^p,Av  lAfsk*.  A 
district  town  in  the  Territory  of  AkttHilm^ii.  West 
Siberia,  situated  on  the  Is'him  and  tbe  Trans- 
Siberian  Railwar,  191  miles  west  by  rail  from 
Omsk  (Map:  Asia,  F  3).  Tall.nv  and  l,  ;itlii  r  arr 
tlif  oliief  products;  there  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  anitiials.  animal  (iroducts  and  manufactures, 
with  the  native  tribes.  Populatica,  ia  imj, 
£0,014. 

PETROPA-VXOVSX.    Tkft  «hief  towa  of 

Katutchatka  (q.v.). 

FBTBOPOU8,  p4-tra^1«s.  Tbe  capital  of 

•lir  State  of  Rio  dr-  .Tantiro.  Brazil,  sit- 
uaicii  in  a  nionntainou^  rc<,'ion  about  20  miles 
north  of  Rio  dv  .lant  iro  (  Map:  Braril.  .•  s  i  It 
was  formerly  the  summer  residtmt*  of  thr  Isi- 
perial  Court,  and  contains  a  palace,  a  number  of 
magnificent  villas,  hotels,  asM  parks.  The  place 
was  trst  eokmiaed  by  Oermans  tai  lfl45.  said  a 

considcraMc  jMirtion  of  its  j  i  i     nt  populatii 
of  t^  rman  origin,   it  was  uiuUe  itte  capital  of  the 
Stat,  in  19H.  Population,  ia  ISM^  esttmated  at 
12,000. 

PETROVSX,  pyft-trftfek'.  Capital  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  (Jovernment  of  Saratov.  Hu-sia.  '^'X 
miles  northwest  of  Saratov  tMap;  l\iis>i;4,  G  4). 
The  mannfai ture  of  flour  and  butt.  r  i-  r\t#nsiieiy 
carried  on.    Population,  in  1897,  13.200. 

PETBOVSKOYE,  py<i-trAf'skoi-c.  A  village  in 
Russia.    S.V  Hi  i    iii  inovka. 

PSTSOZAVOSSX,  py«'tr^s&-v^'.  Tbe 
capital  of  the  Government  of  Oloncta.  Russia, 

sitnntpd  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Onega, 
abont  llMt  utiles  northwist  of  .Saiut  Peter?iburg 
(.Map;  Russia,  D  2i.  It  hi%g  a  gymnasium,  a 
theological  seminary,  and  a  famous  (k)vemment 
cannon  foundry.  The  town  grew  up  around  an 
iron  foundry  estsblished  in  1703  by  Peter  tlw 
Great.  Populstion,  in  1B97, 18,M5. 

PETRUCCI,  pA-trtHTdkl.On'ATlANO  pe'  ( \AM- 
1639).  Tbe  disconnr  »f  the  art  of  printing 
musie  with  movable  types.    He  was  bom  at 

Fossoinbrfiiic.  near  T'rbino  (T.at.  fV.rrcji  Srm- 
proffii.  from  whiih  Prtrucci  adoptrd  i!h>  name 
Pf  trtiliuA  /■"iiri/.s'  fFi ;>r'/M<  i/> i>  I  .  I  he  Council  of 
Veniic  gave  him  a  nionojx  ly  of  his  invention  for 
twenty  years  (14981518),  and  from  1501  to  loll 
he  developed  his  discovenf  with  profit  to  himself, 
but  finally  attempted  expertmenta  that  proved 
too  copfly  and  so  was  com|Kdlfd  to  s.Il  In.;  pri\i 
lege  and  business  to  Amadcu  •S^.iitii  and  lu^ixo 
da  Rafael,  upon  which  he  returned  to  his  native 
town,  gecunng  a  privilege  for  the  Papal  States 
for  a  term  of  flfteen  years,  he  oommeneed  work 
again  in  his  home  town,  but  with  very  much  in 
ferior  results  Petrucci  prints  are  exceedindy 
ran-,  and  arc  M-ry  xnhialdo.  Thr\  ar.-  remark- 
able for  their  neatness  of  execution  and  oorrvct- 
nets, 

PETRirCHIO,  p«-tr?RVTc*-A.  The  r  us^  .Tid  of 
Katharine  in  Shakespeare's  Taminft  of  Ike  ^hmr. 
In  taming  his  spoiled,  headstrong  wife,  he  re- 
Holves  "to  kill  her  in  her  own  humor."  and  storms 
like  a  madniaii,  thwaitiug  aU  her  wishm,  fsl 
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wmr  ]oa\ng  his  good  humor,  and  at  lUi  eon-  Onaid;**  "A  Ghallo^i"  ud.  *fnM  Gbitftafai't 

qurrin^'  b  r  Candlesticks."    He  VU  dMtod  to  the  Boyl 

PETTENKOFEN,  p6t'tai-k6'fcn.  Aloust  vom  Academy  in  1873. 

(1822  89).    An  Alutriau  genre  and  mUiUry  TBV^OBEW,  Jahcb  Brax  (1884-).  An 

painter,  bom  in  Vienna.  He  had  been  a  cavalry  English  physiolof^ist.  horn  at  Koxhillo,  Lanark- 
officer,  and  several  of  hit  pleturae  represent  niili-  shire.  He  was  wiucatf.i  ut  (Jlubyuw  L  niversity, 
tary  scenes.  He  also  tieutol  .suhjects  fr.mi  tlu'  stuiii.-.l  moilirin.'  at  K.linburgli.  and,  aftor  aoting 
peasant  life  of  Hungary,  olten  in  iU*  brighter  as  Croouian  lecturer  to  the  Royal  i>ociety  (18ti0), 
asp»'ct8.  His  works  include  "Hungarian  Artillery  as  asHiaUnt  curator  of  the  Hunterian  Mui«eum  in 
on  the  March;"  "The  Ambwlaiwe  Wagon"  and  London  (1862-68),  and  as  curator  of  Uw  Edin- 
"Hungarian  Volunteers,"  hoth  owned  by  Mra.  bnrgh  Museum  of  the  Roval  CdII.-k'l-  of  Sur^i.-ons, 
W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  New  York  City;  "A  Ren-  be<.unie  lecturer  on  phv8iolo;rs-  at  K(liiil)ur>?h 
dezvous"  (1807),  Vienna  Museum;  ami  'A  Wo-  (187.J),  auil  Chandoa  professor' of  medicine  and 
man  Spinning."  He  was  ma. It-  a  iiienilur  of  the  anatomy  at  Saint  Andrews  (1876).  Pettigrew 
Vienna  Acadeugr  in  1866,  and  of  the  Munich  uuule  a  special  atudy  of  organic  muaelw,  and, 
Aeadenqr  in  1867,  and  was  knighted  in  me.  with  the  purpoee  of  analyzing  the  problem  of  the 
PETTENKOFER.  prf  ten-ko  fSr,  Max  von  machine,  of  the  wing«  of  insects.  batR,  and 
(1818  1001).  A  celebrated  German  chcmiHt  and  Hi«  writings  include  4ntm«i  Loctiwotio» 
hygienist,  bom  in  Bavaria,  lie  Htudied  mwliciue  ^  oontnhutiOBB  to  acuntiflii 
and  ehemiatnr  at  Munich,  and  later  under  Uebj£  journal*. 

at  Gieiflen.  In  1847  he  became  professor  of  medT  FUTVIQIOS W ,  James  .TomfSTON  (1828-63). 

cal  flit  inistry  at  Munich.    His  famous  rcseardw*  An  American  soldier,  born  in  Tyrrel  County,  N. 

furnitHl  tiie  foundation  of  the  science  of  experi-  C.    He  graduated  at  the  University  of  North 

mental  hygiene.  At  his  instance  chairs  of  hygiene  Carolina  in  1347,  and  was  appointed  by  President 

were  founded  at  the  Bavarian  univeraities,  and  Polk  aafliatant  professor  in  the  Naval  Obsenra* 

he  himself  accepted  the  profeesorship  at  Munich  tory.    In  1848  he  resigned,  to  study  law.  He 

in  186.5.  He  became  co-editor  of  the  Zeitachrift  visited  Furope  in  1850  and  for  a  time  acted  as 

fur  Biologic  in  1864,  and  was  for  years  one  of  the  secretary  of  the  Spanish  Legation.    In  1852  he 

editors  of  tho  .XrcJi'w  fur  Hygiene,  whi(h  he  rcturni'd  to  t!io  practice  of  law  in  Charleston,  and 

founded  in  1883.    In  recognition  of  his  servieeii  wtui  a  uietiiber  of  the  L<egislature  in  1856.  He 

to  science,  many  honors  were  bestowed  up<m  him,  joined  the  Sardinian  Army  in  1858,  but  the 

and  in  1889  he  was  elioaen  president  of  the  fia-  armistice  of  Villafranca  destroyed  his  hopes  of 

varian  Academy  of  Sciences.  Fettenicofer  carried  active  service.    After  a  visit  to  Spain  ne  re> 

nut  a  number  of  interesting  and  useful  invostif»n-  turnid  to  <''i:ir1    t  n  fo  practice  law,  and  was 

tions  in  chemistry.    He  is  best  known,  liowfver,  prominent  lu  nulitia  atTairs.   He  took  part  in  the 

for  Ills  experimental  resiiirelies  on  tlic  ventila-  first  operations  of  the  uar  at  Castle  I'inkney  and 

tion  of  dwellings,  on  respiration  and  the  meta-  Morris  Island,  and  in  ^lay.  1861,  was  made  col- 

bolio  assimilation  of  food,  and  on  cholera.   The  onel  of  the  Twenty-second  North  Ckmlina  Rc^- 

rsseareiieB  on  metabolim  wm  carried  out,  joint-  ment.  In  tlie  spring  of  1862  he  was  promoted  to 

1y  with  Karl  Voit.  by  tiie  use  of  an  apparatus  brigadier-general,  and  assigned  to  the  Peninsula, 

of  Pettenkiifir'-*  invention,  which  permits  to  de-  TTo  was  wounded  and  captured  at  Seven  Pines 

termine  with  great  precision  the  nniounl  of  at-  {ifay  31»t>.  and  after  exchange  was  a»fiigned  to 

inospheric  oxygen  used  up  by  tiie  lKidy  and  the  conunand  a  n<'\v  hrif,'ade  of  North  Carolinians  at 

amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  water-vapor  given  Petersburg.   In  the  fall  of  1862  he  made  an  un- 

off.   As  to  cholera  Pettenkofer  was  the  fint  to  successful  attempt  to  recapture  New  Berne,  N. 

show:  that  the  symptoms  of  that  disease  are  C,  and  he  opposed  Stoneman  before  Richmond 

caused  by  the  activity  of  a  speci6c  germ,  which  early  in  1863.   At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  (July 

may  U-  disseminated  through  grmind  water :  that  l3t-3d)  his  brijrade    i   ]    rt  of  MethV  division, 

the  !»pres4d  of  the  disease  is  de|H  iident  to  a  great  A.  P.  Hill's  corps,  op|MiM'd  the  famous  Iron 

extent  on  local  climatic  and  sanitary  conditions;  Brigade  the  first  day  and  lost  one  third  of  ito 

and  that  infection  is  due  largely  to  individual  numbers.  One  raiment,  the  26th  North  Carolina, 

predisposition.  Most  of  his  contributions  appeared  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  S84  out  of  820. 

in  the  Z'  ifftrhrifl  fur  Biologie,  mentioned  above.  On  the  third  day  he  eommanded  TTefh'-;  divi- 

Me  pulilisht'd  bi^idf.s:   Vntcrauchunytn  uhrr  die  sion.     In  the  fiimous  eharpe  on  Cemeteri'  Rid^ 

Vi  rUrr\tn<ni<iiirt  dtT  Cholera  (IS.'iS);  Vrhrr  ilm  this  division  formed  the  h-ft  of  the  assaultinp 

Lufttcechael  in  WohnffebSudcn  (1858);  Zum  tie-  force.    Owing  to  a  sharp  change  in  the  direction  of 

gentrUrtiffen  f^tnnd  der  Cholcrafrage  (1887),  etc.  the  stone  wall,  at  the  'Bloody  Angle,*  which  made 

His  Beziehungm  der  J.uft  su  Kleidung,  Woknung  it  80  jrards  fartlter  from  the  Confederate  lines,  it 

und  Boden;  Wax  man  gegen  die  Choien  ikttm  has  been  officially  shown  that  men  of  this  division 

Lfitnt :  Piipiiliirr  Vi.rlrdge,  and  other  worfa^  have  went  at  least  10  yards  farther  up  the  hill  than 

passed  through  several  editions.  tlio>«e  of  Pickett's.  Pettigrew'.s  brigade  had  left 


color  schemes  are  rirli  and  well  handled.  His  li^h  political  ecoimmist ,  Imrn  at  lOims.  y.  in  Uamp- 
works  include:  "Edward  V"I.  Signing  a  Death  shire.  After  studying  at  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Warrant"  (1879,  now  at  Hamborg) ;  ^The  Body  Caoi,  io  Nonnandy,  he  returned  to  England  aiid 
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entered  the  Bofil  Vwy.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 

Civil  War  he  rctirrd  to  the  Continent  and  stud- 
ied at  Utrecht,  Anihterduni,  LA-yden,  and  I'aris. 
11c  returned  to  England  nn<l  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  pbjrsic  at  Oxford  in  1649,  and  was  bouu 
after  appointed  fellow  of  Braaenoae  College.  In 

1651  be  became  professor  of  anatomy,  and  in 

1652  was  appointed  pbysicinn  k*""**™!  to  the  army 
in  Ireland.  His  intinuuy  with  Henry  Cromwell 
and  other  members  of  tbe  CromweUiun  party  in- 
volved hin  in  the  downfall  of  the  Protectorate, 
but  ho  eoon  ww  the  oonfldence  of  Charlea  II.  Ue 
ma  one  of  the  fmiiiden  of  the  Itoy»l  Society, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1062.  He  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  Saturn  I  nnd  I'oHtiml  Oh»crra- 
tiont,  published  in  lti(>J  \Uiirh  was  the  first  i>ook 
oil  vital  atatistics  ever  written.  Ten  years  later 
hb  P6UHedl  AMtomy  of  Inland  appeared.  His 
later  works  were:  ijiwrntulumeuMfue  Omotming 
Money  (1682)  ;  Ohservntiona  upon  the  €HUea  of 
London  and  Rome  ( lt)87 )  :  and  a  number  of 
i.'wo»«  in  Political  AritKmetickf  AubUahed  be- 
tween  1688  and  1600. 

PETTY  BAG  OFFICE.  An  ofTiee  attached 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  EnKlund,  prior  to 
1874,  for  the  care  of  suite  for  and  againnt  soiici- 
tora  and  officers  of  tbe  eowrt;  for  all  judicial  mat* 
ten  relating  to  atatules,  reeognixanoea,  write  of 
scire  facias  and  other  writs,  and  eertain  other 
matters  relating  to  the  Crown.  The  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  custom  of  keepinp  the  writa  and 
returns  in  n  little  sack  or  bug  {in  parv6  bag6). 
A  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  business  was  also 
timneacted  in  the  Petty  Bag  Office,  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Haawr  w  the  Bolls  were  em- 
powered to  repr'i'at*'  nnd  transfer  from  time  to 
time.  When  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chano-ry  wai  transferred  to  the  lli<ih  Court  of 
Justice  by  the  Judicature  Acta  in  1874,  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  petty  hag  was  abolished,  and 
bis  duties  and  powers  are  now  vested  in  the 
aenior  clerk  of  the  Crown  Office  department  of 
the  Central  ()(Iic?. 

PETTT-FITZICAUBICB,  pMV-flte-mft'ilB. 

See  SUELBUBKE. 

nBTTT  OmOBB.  A  term  applied  in  the 
navy  to  the  men  of  the  enlisted  force  who  are 
appointe<l  to  position  below  the  rank  of  warrant 
officer;  these  jiositions  or  'ratin;,'^'  eorri'-^ponil  to 
the  non-commissioned  gr^'h"*  of  the  army,  but 
they  are  much  more  numci  our.  The  rates  of  pay 
are  from  $30  to  $70  per  month.  (See  aection  on 
Vurg,  under  UNrrn>  States.)  The  moat  ca- 
pable and  descrvinir  ]ietfy  nffirers  nre  prnmnted  to 
warrant  rank  as  vaeamies  occur  in  the  ;rradcs 
of  hoaNwain,  gimncr.  and  car|>cntcr;  nnd.  if 
exceptionally  meritorioua  and  well  informe*!,  they 
may  then  be  commiHsioned  enaigna  in  the  regular 
line  ei  promotion,  but  not  more  than  twelve  may 
be  eommiaaioned  in  any  one  year. 

raTTT  8BBBI0H8.   An  Etagiiah  court,  eon- 

fititute*!  by  two  or  more  Ju«tie»'H  nf  the  peace,  or 
a  borouph  mnjristratc,  when  sitting  for  the  trial 
of  Certain  minor  criminal  cttf»c>.  or  for  the  pre- 
liminary hearing  and  e<mmiitment  for  trial  of 
persons  accused  of  graver  crimes,  whicli  can  only 
be  tried  at  Quarter  Sessions.  The  jurisiliction 
of  the  justices  in  Petty  f^essionM  is  mainly  over 
violations  of  certain  H|>efiiil  arN.  such  as  those 
coocerning  poaching,  vagrants,  hnstnrdy  proceed- 
iagB»  abeoonding  wwhrnen,  apprenticee,  poiw  laws» 


etc    One  of  the  important  functions  of  fUa 

court  is  to  hear  charges  for  all  indictable  of- 
fen*en,  and  to  coniniil  the  accusc<l  person  for 
trial  at  Quarter  Ses.^ions,  if  a  prol>al>lc  cum'  i* 
made  out  against  him.  The  jurisdiction  of  Petty 
Beeeione  and  Special  Sessions  is  practically  the 
■ame,  czeept  that  the  lat*«r  court  ia  only  held 
on  apedal  notice.  Appeals  from  P*tty  Seaaioin 
nre  heard  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  S4e 
Justices  or  the  Peace;  ^pbciai.  Si::«m»iu.%s; 
QuABiift  SnaiMia. 

PBTU^NIA  (Neo  T^t.,  from  Krazilian  //«  h/n. 
tobacco).  A  genua  of  pluntn  uf  the  uuluriii  order 
iSulanacea;,  natives  of  South  America,  and  during 
the  nineteenth  eentuiy  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion in  other  countries  for  their  beautiful 
flowers.  Although  naturally  percnniala,  they 
are  generally  cultivated  as  garden  anmialA. 
The  sli^'htly  \  i  ri  i  fnliage  emits  a  peculiar,  often 
disagreeable  odor,  especially  in  the  evening  or 
during  atmnny  weather.  The  common  garden  pe 
tunias  are  mostly  hybrids  of  Petmutt  nift^agimi' 
flora  and  PettmSa  vtolaoev,  whidi  themselves  an 
not  freqiiently  cultivated.  Petunia  nyctaifint/lora 
i.H  a  Htoiit  .sj>ecie8  with  white  Uowvrs:  I'rtu- 
nia  riolacctr,  a  trailing  plant  with  piiripli-li 
violet  blossoms.  The  ntimber  of  varieties  is  very 
]ai)ge  and  includ&>  single  and  doubts  flowered 
fonnSy  |dain  or  Tariegatad,  with  innumerable 
Tarlations  in  color  from  puns  whit«  to  deep  vio- 
let, through  rose,  purple,  pink,  and  inan>  other 
shades.  The  finest  flowers  are  prodiitt-d  ou  dtn  p 
rich  soils  in  sunny  situations.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  beds  and  borders  and  are  al:^  grown 
aa  oouae  and  conservatory  plants.  Since  seed- 
lings do  not  come  true  to  the  parent  plant,  the 
choice  varietiea  are  propagated  by  cuttinir*.  The«e 
are  jiut  in  sandy  !<oil  with  Imltoin  h  i"  in  Aii:.'ii-t. 
iKjtted  singly  after  they  have  ro<jle»l,  v»intere<l 
in  the  greenhousa^  and  set  out  in  the  open  in 
late  sprint;. 

PEUCER,  i>oi't»?r,  Ka.spab  (1.525-1602).  A 
(tcrninn  scientist  and  scholar,  son-in-law  of  Me- 
lanchthon.  He  was  bom  at  Bautzen  and  ritudie<i 
at  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  made  profi»^<»r  of 
Biathematica  in  1554  and  of  medictlie  in  1560, 
But  in  1574  he  was  removed  from  his  poaition  aa 
rector  of  the  university,  hecausc  of  his  in1ini,it< 
relations  with  Crypto  ("alvinists.  After  twelve 
years'  imprisonment,  Peucer  was  freed  and  he- 
came  Court  physician  to  the  Prince  of  Anhalt. 
He  wrote  on  astronomy,  geometry,  and  medicine, 
and  edited  some  of  Mclanchthon's  letters  (I.'ift.') 
and  1570).  Consult  Henke,  Kaspar  Peucer  und 
Sikolau*  Crrll  { Marburg,  1865). 

P£UEBBACH,  poiVr  bAn,  PXTRBACH.  or 

PEUH.BACH,  Oeorc;  von  i  14-2.3  rtl).  An  Aas- 
trian  mathematician  and  astronomer.  Uirn  at 
Peurbach,  nf^vr  Linz.  He  studied  in  Vienna, 
and  afterwn  I  U  1javele<l  in  Cicrmany,  France,  and 
Italy,  where  he  delivered  astronomical  lectnna 
at  Ttorara.  Bologna,  and  Padua.  Tn  14M  he 
was  astronomer  to  King  T,adislas  of  Hungary, 
and  somewhat  later  professor  at  the  lTnivFr^«ity 
of  Vienna,  and  with  I\e;.'ioinoiitanus  one  of  the 
leaders  in  mathematical  thought  in  his  century 
Peuerbach  compiled  a  table  of  sines,  taking 
60-10*  for  unity  or  the  length  of  the  radius,  and 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  disimal  fmction*. 
The  tahlc  was  completed  after  his  dcatli  by  his 

pupil  Regiomontanus.  Peuerbach  also  calculated 
new  tables  of  tbe  planets,  and  gave  a  new  list 
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of  the  fisnd  Staru.  He  wrote :  Tractattu  Super 
Propogitio$it»  Pti^mnwi  de  ainibut  tt  Chordit 
( IMl)  ;  Theoriom  JfowB  PUtnetantm  (1542)  ;  Sea 

Priorea  Libri  Si/Htrmatui  Almagest !  ( M!>R,  ir>r)0)  ; 
Instituiiom.i  in  Aiithmrticam  (loll);  'labulw 
Ectlijisium  (ir)14).  With  Ko^'iomontanus  he 
wr«ite  an  Epitome  m  CI.-  Ptolemtei  Magnum  Com- 
positioncm  (1549).  Consult;  BehttMit,  Ftuer- 
bach  und  RepiomoHtmtm  (BrlMUMl,  I8S8)  ;  Fied- 
ler, Peueroaeh  UKd  J2<9<oinoiii«nii«»  eiM  bio- 
graphiacke  Skiaae  (LeolMdiat^  1870). 

FEUTINGER,  poi'tlngSr,  Ko^jrad  (1466- 
1547).  A  (Icnnaii  antiquary'.  Imrii  at  Aups- 
liurj,'.  He  ?.tmlii  <i  law  at  I'aduii.  and  at  twenty- 
eight  iKK-anw  .'-vihHc  of  his  native  city,  wliieh 
he  fcpreHonted  lu  -ii  vt  ral  Diets,  notably  that  of 
Worms  in  1621.  Uts  irritiaa*  on  eUwicftl  an- 
tiqnitiM  w»re  veiy  valwiUe;  tb«  nMMt  {tnportent 

if*  7 N.vrri/'' KomatUg  (1520).  Ho  is  lu'st 
known  us  owner  of  the  Tahuin  I'rutiiifj<  ritinn. 
Consult  tlx-  r<]>ioduction  <(lit(><l  liy  ManiK-rt 
( ItavenMburg,  1888),  and  Herbergcr,  Konrad 
PtmHngfT  in  teinem  VtrhHUni*  mu  &o<mp  Mami- 

mili'ft    I  1851). 

FEUTUfaSBIAH  TABIiB  (Lat  Tabula 
Pmtingeriano).   The  nafm  giTni  to  a  moot  in- 

taresting  aneiint  flociinKnt,  which  exhibits  the 
military  roads  nf  the  lU.inan  Empire  and  of  the 
world  known  to  the  Roinanfi.  It  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  ntap,  no  rt-^'urd  being  paid  to  geo- 
graphic position  or  the  extent  of  countriea.  Tha 
gtmt  Jinea  of  road  are  laid  down  in  a  nanow 
strip,  as  if  nearly  parallel,  all  proceeding  from 
Home  H-  a  icntn-:  and  as  to  rivers,  it  only  ap- 
pears \\tiether  tliey  eiOH**  the  road  from  left  to 
ri}iht  or  from  rif.;ht  to  left  of  the  trnvider  pro- 
crotling  from  iionic.  The  Mediterranean  and  oth- 
er Moas  are  repre«ented  by  mere  narrow  channels. 
A  small  bouse  is  the  maris  for  a  town :  important 
towns  sn<l  military  stations  sre  diHtingiiiHhed  by 
walls  and  (o\^  ers.  Romo,  Consfan*  inople,  and 
Antioc'h  art'  eat  h  repre-»eated  Uy  a  circle,  within 
which  in  a  human  flgiire  aeatod;  in  the  ca^e  of 
Rome  the  figure  is  crowned.  Until  very  recently 
a  {lortion  of  the  <MiIy  eopy  of  this  Talnable  relic 
of  antiquity  known  to  exi«t  was  evidently  want- 
in;;,  a-  it  terminated  abruptly  on  the  west  at  the 
coiitinef*  of  Spain,  and  inclndoi  only  tlio  eastern 
[mrtji  of  Britain.  In  the  east  it  traces  roadH 
through  India  to  a  number  of  piaees  of  trade  as 
far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  It  i«  on  |iareh- 
im>nt.  and.  mm  dewribH  in  all  the  piiblieattons  de- 
votcil  to  it.  21  feet  in  lenpth,  and  about  one  foot 
wide,  'ilic  extant  doemni'nt  seems*  to  l>e  n  thir- 
teenth rent  nry  eo]iy  of  an  ori^iinal  made  in  tlie 
third  century.  It  wan  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Benedictine  monaHtery  at  TegernRee,  in  Upper  Ba- 
varia, in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Konrad  Ci  Ite-^. 
who  bequestbed  it  to  Konrad  Peutinger  of  .\n^'s 
Imr;,'.  a  zealous  antiquary,  and  one  of  tlie  earlie-,t 
writfr>^  on  the  Roman  and  other  nntiijuitics  of 
Oermany.  Peutinger  began  to  prepare  a  copy  of  it 
for  publication,  but  died  before  be  oould  aeeom* 
plish  his  purpose,  wbieh,  however,  was  partially 
executed  by  Mark  Welser,  in  his  Fragmrnta 
Tahttlfp  Antiqutr  rx  Prutinijerftnim  liiblinthcca 
(Venice.  1391).  The  aiieient  doeunient  itwif  re- 
mained in  the  liands  of  the  Peutinger  family,  and 
attracte<l  no  further  notice  till  it  wa.s  ofTered  for 
sale  in  17 14,  and  purchased  by  Prince  Eugeno, 
who  presented  it  tot  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vi- 
•una,  in  wbieh  it  stilt  remains.  An  exact  copy 


of  it  waa  published  at  Vicuna  in  1753,  with  an 
introduction  and  index  by  V.  C.  von  Schevb.  It 
was  again  published  as  an  appendix  to  Kataa- 

csieh's  OrbU  Antiijuun  ( Ifndapest,  1S2.")  ;  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Academy  of  Muriieh,  a  revised 
edition,  with  an  introduction,  \vas  ])utjli^>hcd  by 
Konrad  Mannert  (Leipzig,  18*24).  8inc<!  that 
time  a  leaf  dt'tached  from  the  r«(t  has  been  foutid 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  See  Miller's 
edition  of  the  same  ( Itaven.sburg,  1888),  and  a 
colored  facsimile  by  Desjardina  (Pari^  1860-71). 

PEVERIL  OP  THE  PEAK.  A  novel  by  Sir 
W  alter  Scott  (  182.1 ) .    It  is  a  stor>'  ot  the  Popish 

Plot  in  the  rei;;n  of  (  harh  s  11.,  in  which  the  hero, 
Julian  Peverii,  becoujes  involved  hwause  of  bis 
connection  with  the  t'ountcH-s  of  i)erl>y,  the  fam- 
ily e8tat«  being  near  the  Peak  of  l)«rljyshire. 

PEW  (OF.  pui,  pu\f,  yoi,  {ku,  elevated  place 
or  s<  ai,  hill,  mound,  puyc,  elcvatetl  railed  balcony 
or  gjillery,  from  Lat.  podium,  balcony,  from  Uk. 
ir6du>w,  diminutive  of  W9it,  pou»,  foot).  An 
inclosed  seat  in  a  church,  appropriated  to  a  per- 
son or  family.  Such  seats  were  in  use  in  Eng- 
lish churches  some  time  before  the  Reformation. 
They  were  originally  plain  fixed  benches,  with 
partitions  of  wainscoting  about  three  feet  high, 
and  sides  of  the  width  of  the  seat*  paneled  or 
carved.  In  the  later  Reformation  period  and 
probably  under  the  influence  of  the  Puritans, 
who,  objeetin;;  to  some  parts  of  the  service  wliieh 
tln-y  were  eonijKlletl  to  attend,  sought  means  to 
coneeiil  tiieir  uon-fonforniity,  pews  grew  into 
large  and  high  inclosures,  containing  from  two 
to  four  seats,  and  fitted  with  doors,  desks,  and 
cushions.  At  first  pews  seem  to  luive  been  as* 
sifrned  only  to  the  patrons  of  churches,  but  gradu- 
ally the  system  of  a[>propritttion  was  ext4'nd«Hl. 
Jt  wDold  appear  by  tlie  emnnion  law  of  I'ln^rland 
that  eveiy  parishioner  haa  a  right  to  a  seat  in 
the  church,  and  that  the  churchwardens  are 
bound  to  pro%ndc  for  each  one  as  beat  they  can. 
So,  also,  by  the  common  law,  the  right  to  a  pew 
is  only  a  ri^dd  to  n-c  it  for  the  services  of  the 
church,  and  at  tijne»  when  it  is  open  for  use, 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  church;  and 
there  is  no  right  of  access  to  it  for  any  other 
purpose  except  repairs.  In  the  United  Stetea 
pews  are  sometimes  the  property  of  the  church 
congregation  and  sold  or  rented  for  them,  or 
they  are  iiuli\ idually  owned  or  leastd  on  per- 
petual leases  subject  to  a  ground  rent.  \\  hethcr 
IWOperty  in  pews  is  real  or  pernonal  now  dej)enda 
in  many  States  upon  t  !u>  provisions  of  the  statuto 
law.  The  right  of  ]>r<iperty  in  the  pews  of  a 
(hnreh  ve-,fs  in  the  trustees,  while  the  right  of 
Use  an<l  oeen|iiitinn  nt  all  customary  times  is  in 
the  pureiias<  r  or  les-ie,  und  the  l.itter  nmv  main- 
tain an  action  uu  the  case  for  a  disturbance  of 
this  rii^t. 

PEW  RIGHTS.  ■Ry  llu'  early  ooninion  law,  a 
person  could  mit  ohuiin  t>tt  icily  legal  ri^dit.H  to  a 
church  pew.  However,  at  a  later  date  it  was 
recognised  that  a  legal  right  to  a  pew  could  be 
acquired,  which  would  be  protected  by  the  con* 
mon-law  courts.  Finally,  exclusive  pew  rights, 
when  purchaswl  by  the  pewholder,  were  consid- 
eied  as  incorjioreal  riLilit-  or  interests  in  the  real 
pro|MTty,  subject  to  the  sujwrior  right  of  the 
trustees  or  church  eoriKiration  to  deal  with  the 
building  as  might  seem  best  for  the  interests  of 
the  church.  For  example,  the  ehurvb  trustees 
oould  rebuild  the  churcn,  or  sell  it  imd  rebuild 
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on  another  site,  without  vuikiiig  confCDMUm 

to  the  pewholders.  In  8ueh  eaflM,  Dowerer,  liy  tlie 
\vt'i;,'lit  of  au'l.'  li','  ,  a  jx-wlioMfr  \voiiM  l>o  on- 
titled  to  a  ptw  iif  like  character  in  the  iww  edi- 
fice. However,  if  the  church  corporation  is  dis- 
■olved,  the  pewboldera  are  entitled  to  have  tlie 
Tftlne  of  their  pew  rigbta  retunied  out  of  the 
church  fundft.  A  pewholder  ha*  practically  no 
more  substantial  n;,'lit«  under  a  sale  to  him  of 
the  pew  than  umii  r  a  iK  r[M  tiial  lease,  as  he  can- 
not in  any  event  change  the  character  of  thf  pew 
as  to  decorations,  etc.,  and  cannot  prevent  the 
church  authorities  Irom  maldng  alterations,  etc. 
The  common  law  abore  set  forth  prevails  tn  most 
of  tlx  I'nited  Staler.  A  f.  w  States  have  pa-sf-d 
statutes  expressly  making  jhvv  rif;hts  real  prop- 
erty, and  in  others  the  statutes  define  such  rights 
M  petaonal  property.  In  most  churches^  how- 
ever, pewa  are  let  from  year  to  year  by  a  sort  of 
verbal  lease,  and  the  pewholders  merely  have 
temporary'  pos9e»i*ory  rights.  Consult  Phillimore, 
Ef  i  l'  .sinsi I.'Ki-  I hi^  Church  of  Englfind  (  21 
ed.,  I.^udon,  IS'Jo)  ;  and  the  authorities  referred 
to  under  Bbal  ftopntnr. 

PEWEE  I oiiiiiiiatnpootir  name).  Any  of  sev- 
eral small  olive-green  or  brown  American  tyrant 
flycatchers  (q.v. ) .  The  oommon  pewee  or  phcebe- 
bird  {Sayom%»  J'kabe)  measures  about  12  inches 
across  the  extended  wings.  Tt  is  brown  on  the 
back,  darker  on  the  head,  with  .1  yellowiiih-white 
brea'st  and  Ix-lly,  quills  brown,  slightly  edged 
-svitli  a  lighter  color.  Its  principal  habitat  is  the 
Middle  and  Atlantic  States.  It  eomes  north  in 
April,  and  usually  hatches  a  brood  by  the  mid- 
dle of  May  and  another  by  tlie  fir--t  of  .\iT?ru''t. 
In  October  it  returns  to  the  south,  nii^'rating  at 
night.  It  placed  its  ni^st  ori;.'inally  on  a  It'djre 
of  rocks,  or  pla.Htered  it  L>rai  k<  t  like  ag»inc»t  the 
Buxface  of  a  nio«qr  c\ifT,  but  now  more  frequently 
Chooses  a  beam  or  rafter  of  a  building  or  brid«. 
The  nest  is  made  of  mud,  grass,  mosses,  and  the 
like,  and  is  lincil  with  down  and  ojln-r  soft  ma- 
terials; luit  these  materials  t^is-m  .ho  favorable 
for  tlio  lirr<»ding  of  paranites  that  the  second 
brood  is  often  raised  in  a  new  nest.  It  lays  from 
four  to  six  eggi^.  white,  rarely  with  a  few  reddish 
spot's  at  the  larger  end.  The  hatching  takes 
nlKHit  tliirto  n  df»y«,  and  in  a  few  days  more  the 
ymiu;.'  Iiiril-i  li-avc  tlu'  iii-st-  The  pewee  occurs  as 
far  WfSt  as  eastern  Nebraska.  Its  food  consists 
wholly  of  insects,  captured  usually  oo  the  wing. 
Its  plaintive  note,  phrrbe,  is  well  known.  Two 
allied  species.  Say's  pewee  (SatfOmif  Saift)  and 
5?r;p/f,r  rn\  rn ri (■./ ;i  s.  oci  iir  in  tlic  Western  States. 
The  former  is  grayish-brown,  with  cinnamon  belly 
and  black  tail,  while  the  latter  is  hlBckiah,  with 
a  white  belly. 

Tlie  very  familiar  wood  pewee  (Ctmtopuif 
'  M  <  iv  i  iiK  a~ni'--i  from  10  to  II  indies  .ncross  the 
out  spread  winp?,  w  ith  the  color  of  the  back  much 
like  that  of  the  pluphe-bird,  but  it  has  two  pale 
(STaviah  bands  across  the  v.-ings.  a  narrow  whitish 
Hrciet  around  the  eyes,  a  grc<>nish  yellow  belly, 
nnd  grayish  throat  and  breast.  Its  flight  ■ 
rjiirid.  \\\ih  smldrn  sweeps  when  darting  after 
't-^  Ins.  .  t  prev,  which  it  pursues  in  the  shade  of 
the  orchard  or  woods.  Its  note  is  much  slower 
•»nd  more  plaintive  than  that  of  the  phosbe  and 
's  more  fnHpiently  single  syllabled.  It  romes 
*iorlh  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  the  phfplte, 
lining  as  far  north  as  New  Rninswiek  and  Nova 
^^tia,  and  retreating  as  far  south  in  the  winter 


as  New  Qranada.  The  nest  is  saddled  upon  the 
braoeh  of  a  tree  and  is  notable  for  the  skill  with 

which  it  is  cov<  red  w  ith  liiiicn^.  -o  th.it  it  v-  ry 
closely  re»emblei»  u  natural  wart  on  tlie  hmb. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  live.  lij.'ht  yulluwish,  with 
reddish  and  lilac  spots  at  Uw  laner  end.  The 
pewee  ii  very  courageous,  defending  its  neat 
again.st  all  intruders.  Two  broods  are  raised 
where  the  sea.son  is  long  enough.    The  Western 

Wood   ps-WCe    {  (\iiit  iipu      I,'iihiir'i\i:>n  I  .    \\  hu  h  re 

beniblt^  ihe  "wooti  jwwee'  except  in  being  darker 
and  in  having  shorter  legs,  longer  wingH,  sad 
lai|ger  feet,  is  found  from  the  sixtieth  parallel  ol 
latitude  to  Panama  and  from  the  great  plains  to 
the  Pacific. 

The  least  pewee  {Empidonajr  mintmmt  i»  a 
small  bird,  present  in  everj'  village  gsrden  and 
roadside,  and  the  type  of  a  genus  containii^  aev. 
eral  snmll  similar  species.   It  makes  a  neat  wst 

of  hempen  materials  placed  in  the  crotch  of  s 
small  tree.    Consult  general  works  on  .\merican 
ornithologj*.    See  Plate  of  Typical  Flv<  at<  ii 
and  Colored  Plate  of  £qq8  or  Am£B1ca.\ 
Soho-Bbm. 

PEWIT.  A  British  name  f..r  -several  l.irN 
having  a  cry  more  or  less  resembling  these  syl- 
lables, espedaUy  the  Upwiug  and  eertain  gulls. 

PEWTEB  (OF.  pcutre,  ptautrr.  f,u}utr,.  Fr. 
peautre,  probably  a  variant  of  OF.  e*peautre, 
pewter,  from  LC^r.  spialtrr,  Eng.  tpeltrr,  tine). 
An  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  of  which  there  are 
principally  thrM  varieties:  or  rommon  pnr- 
tfr.  con-i^tii!','  of  fin.  4  ]>ar(s.  and  le.id.  1  p;ir(; 
ptatt  }>i  ii  l-  r.  ron^i-tingof  tin,  SK)  purtr^.anliiuoDy, 
7,  bi-smntli,  2,  and  copper,  2;  and  trifle  prwfer. 
consistiug  of  tin,  78  parts,  antimony.  16,  and 
lead,  6.  Pewter  is  a  soft  metal,  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  tin,  but  somewhat  duller  and  darker 
in  color.  It  was  formerly  extensively  used  for 
making'  ]>lates,  teapots,  and  other  domestic  uten- 
sils, but,  on  account  of  the  poisonous  character 
of  the  lead,  prohibitory  measures  have  been 
adopted  by  the  govermncnts  of  several  countries, 
ana  consequently  other  alkys  hav«  Isfgdy  tahMi 

its  place.  Old  pewter,  however,  is  now  highly 
prized  by  collectors  of  antiques.    Sec  .\lU)T. 

PEYEK'S  OliAND.  One  of  the  glands  form 
inLT  a<;L'rcgati  Mi~  ii  solitarv  lymjili'iid  follicles, 
first  discovered  bv  .luhann  Konrad  i'eyer.  prin- 
cipallj  found  in  the  t'frum,  the  lower  division 
oi:  the  small  intestinci,  and  connected  with  the 
f^metioB  of  absorption.  (See  DiocBnow.f  The 
solitary  glands  which  are  not  acsn  e-itcd  have 
essentially  the  same  structure  as  those  which 
make  up  the  patdies  of  F^r,  or  P^yn'a  gtands. 

PEYOTEj  pA-.vi/tA  f^p..  from  A^tec  p'-i^fl, 
caterpillar,  in  allusion  to  the  downy  jjrouth  upon 
the  root  of  the  SSUthem  variety).  Tiic  ^Mexican 
name  given  to  several  species  of  plants  used  1^ 
the  Indisns  of  the  plains  and  central  plateau  tn 
produce  a  peculiar  kind  nf  mental  exhilaration. 
The  practice  existed  anion;.'  tin-  native  inttes  from 
i)ic  .\rkan--.is  i;i\er  a^  f:ir  south  at  least  as  the 
City  of  Mexico,  and  in  a  few  places  had  crossed 
the  main  divide  to  the  Pacific  Ooast,  The  south- 
ern plant,  to  which  the  name  was  originally  ap- 
plied by  the  .Aztecs,  is  a  species  of  Composltw,  the 
active  principle  being  in  the  root.  Tlie  v,trii!\ 
be^^L  known,  and  the  use  of  which  i»  every w het*" 
found  from  about  the  Valley  of  Mexico  north- 
ward to  the  Arkansas,  is  a  smsll  cactus,  botsai- 
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cally  identified  a**  I.ophophora  William»ii.  Tlw 

«laiit  grows  Abund&utiy  in  a  wild  stute  Along  the 
'io  Qnuad«  and  southward,  and  is  gatherint  hj 
the  Indians,  who  use  either  the  dried  top  in 
its  raw  fttate,  or  the  whole  plant,  sliced,  in  de- 
coction. It  is  taken  at  intervals  durinc  a  cere- 
mony which  lasta  throughout  the  night.  The 
vlXvct  is  to  exhilarate  and  intensify  the  imagina- 
tive faculties,  producing  a  pleaAnnt  dreaminess, 
without,  however,  overniastorinjr  the  will  power 
or  ])ro<imnng  a  dis^it^'rccablc  rciU'tion  later.  Tlio 
Indiana  regard  it  as  the  embodiment  of  a  vege- 
table god,  and  priie  it,  aaide  fran  its  rcgnUur 
ceremonial  pttrpose,  aa  a  ■peelflo  in  numannM 
diaeaMa  and  ainneiits,  paTtieularhr  in  the  relief 
of  fevers  and  hemorrhages.  Ortniii  j)r('])rtri<l 
forms  have  been  put  upon  the  market  by  a  ieaU- 
ing  dmg  maaiifaetnrer. 

TTTTRiSB,  pA'rtr',  Isaac  db  ia.  See  Phb- 

PEYBOBT,  p&'rON',  Vrrroue  Amadbo  (1785- 

1870).  An  Italiiin  philologist,  born  at  Tu- 
rin. He  studied  under  the  Al>b6  Valpergo  di 
Caluso,  and  in  1815  succeeded  him  as  professor 
of  Oriental  laii)iua|{t««  at  Turin.  He  translated 
Thucydides  into  Italian,  edittd  Fragmenta  Cice- 
romiiOratimum  (1824)  and  other  classical  texts, 
and  was  a  membw  both  of  the  Turin  Academy  of 
Scu-ncis  and  of  the  French  Institutf.  It  was  he 
will)  fir^t  placed  the  study  of  Coptic  vipon  a  srien- 
titio  basis  by  tlit-  l.i.ruon  Iaimiu'V  ('o)it}<:ir  I  Ih;;,'); 
new  ed,  1896),  with  the  supplemental  (/ram- 
matiea  Lingua  Oor4ie9  (\84l). 

PEYBONNET,  pA'rA'nA'.  rH.*Ri.Es  Iiinace, 
t  ount  (1778-1854).  A  French  politician,  born  at 
Bordeaux.  As  an  advocate  in  his  native  town  he 
displayed  great  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Bour- 
bons during  the  decline  of  Napoleon's  power.  In 
1815  he  was  made  [irrsidciit  of  tin'  (^mi  t  of  First 
Instance  at  ikirdeaux  ami  latiT  becatiie  Procura- 
tor  (ieneral  at  Bourgea.  In  1821  he  was  elected  to 
the  Cbarober  of  Deputies  and  in  the  same  vear 
was  named  Minister  of  Justice-^  post  wnieb 
hp  hrld  till  1828.  He  wan  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent eliampions  of  reaction  <tiiriii>^  tliis  perio<l, 
his  term  nf  office  being  marked  by  tlie  enactment 
of  a  rigorous  press  law  (J 822),  the  pa.s.Hage  of  the 
iniquitous  law  against  sacrile^  (1825).  and  the 
reBstablishment  of  the  censorship.  In  May,  1830, 
he  became  Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Po- 
litniac  and  iti  that  capacity  '*ii;ncd  llie  famous 
Uidinances  which  brought  alMjut  the  July  Utvo- 
Intion  (q.v. ).  Peyronnct  fled,  but  was  arretted 
at  Tours  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
life  on  the  charge  of  treason.  He  was  pardoned 
in  1836.  During  his  captivity  he  wrote  I'rnn&a 
d'lin  prisonnicr  (1834)  and  SUitoire  dca  France 
(1835). 

VlkXMSASt  pkz'mkaf.  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  H«rault,  France,  on  the  H^rault.  25 

miles  west-southwest  of  Montpellier  (>lap: 
France,  K  8).  It  manufactures  spirits,  wine, 
and  eoj?nac,  and  the  prices  which  prevail  at  its 
weekly  market  of  these  articles  are  registered 
throughout  Europe.    Population,  in  1901,  7073. 

FEZZA,  pdd'zA.  ^fTcnKCE.  The  real  name  of 
the  Italian  brigand  commonly  known  as  Fra 
Diavolo  (q.T.)- 

PFiLFERS,  pfa'fers.  or  PFEFFEB8.  A  vil- 
lage in  the  Canton  of  Saint  Gall,  Switaerland, 
situated  near  the  Tsmina  River  about  milea 


southwest  of  Ragatz  (Map:  Switzerland,  D  1). 

It  is  noted  for  its  hot  springs,  which  rise  a  short 
distance  from  the  village  in  the  gorge  of  the 
Taniina.  The  water,  varying'  in  temperature  from 
99°  to  102°  F.  and  eoutaining  iu  i»«iall  propor- 
tions carbonate  of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
magnesia,  is  used  for  bathing,  and  has  consider- 
able curative  qualities.  The  springs  of  PRlfers 
were  known  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  present  Kurhaus  \\as  erected  at  tlit'  be- 
^•inniii<;  of  the  eiphteenth  century  to  replace  the 
older  buildings  dating  from  the  tifteentb  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  baths  belonged  for- 
merly to  the  Benedictine  monks  and  were  ac- 
quired by  the  canton  in  1838.  The  peraunKst 
liojjulatiun  of  the  village  is  about  800. 

FFAFF,  piMf,  JoHASN  Fbucdbich  (1785- 
1825)  .  A  German  mathematician,  born  at  Stutt- 
gart. Tn  1788  he  bccaine  rirofrs^or  of  nintheniat- 
ICS  iu  liclnistedt,  and  iu  181U  at  llulle.  He  in- 
vented a  method  of  integrating  partial  ditfcren- 
tial  equations  of  the  first  order  in  any  number  of 
variables,  which  depends  on  the  solution  of  the 
^.'eneral  problem  of  integrating  a  linear  homo- 
j^eiu'uus  equation  between  the  differentials.  Equa- 
tions of  this  kinil  an-  tlierefore  called  Pfalllan 
eouations  and  their  integration  is  called  the 
Plaflllan  problem. 

A  determinant, 

a„  0|^.......................a,, 

Ogl  d^.....a......,i.a........fl||| 

«nl    "nJ  ''uD 

in  wliich  ay  =  —  aji,  is  called  a  gauche,  or 
Hh'->r  determinant;  if  in  addition,  Ou  =  •-«nn 
=0,  it  is  called  gauche  and  akiw-tlf»metric. 
Every  such  determinant  of  even  order  is  the 
square  of  an  integral  function  of  its  elements, 
which  function  is  called  a  Pfafllan.  it  havinfj  first 
been  discussed  by  Pfaflf.  His  cliief  mathematical 
works  are:  Com'menlatio  de  Ortibus  et  0ccaaibu9 
SUlerum  apud  Auctoreg  CUumeos  (Ummemorati* 
(1786)  ;  Verauch  cincr  neuen  SummatiotiMmeth- 
ode  (1788);  DiaquiaHionea  Analytico!  (1797); 
M'thodun  (Inufdlis  .■E'juntuin's  Differentiarum 
I'arlicularum  Vompleii  Intt  yrundi  (Proceedings 
of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1814-1815).  His  corre- 
spondence with  Duke  Karl  of  WUrttemberg,  Bou- 
terwelc,  and  others  was  published  in  l«ipng, 

PFANNSCmODT,  pfiin'shmft,  Kakl  Gott- 
fried (1819-87).  A  German  painter,  born  at 
Mtthlhauaen,  Thuringia.  He  studied  painting  in 
Berlin  under  DSge  aira  under  Cornelius  in  Munich. 

Tn  1S44  he  made  his  first  trip  to  Italy,  where 
he  became  an  ardent  follower  of  the  mediaval  as 
opposed  to  the  Renaissance  school.  Many  of  his 
pictures  are  church  decorations,  and  almost  all 
are  of  biblical  subjeets.  His  eau^el  pictures  include 
a  "Charity"  and  a  "Supper,"  both  in  the  Ber- 
lin National  Gallery,  as  are  the  cycles  from  Gene- 
sis and  Daniel,  and  that  on  the  LordV  Pray(  r. 
His  other  work  includes  windows  in  the  Nicholas 
Church,  Berlin;  in  the  cathedral  at  Magdeburg, 
and  in  the  Stuttgart  garrison  church.  Pfami- 
sehmidt  was  long  professor  In  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy. 

PFAU,  pfou,  LuDWio  {1821-M).  A  Gennan 
lyrist  and  art  critic,  born  in  Heilbronn.  He 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Tilbinpen  and  Hei- 
delberg, edited  the  satirical  Euknspir<jfl,ntul  took 
•  prominent  part  In  the  revolt  of  Baden  in  1848. 
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On  tlie  wppreasion  of  the  rerolt,  Pfau  WM  eeil> 
t«neM  to  tuent.v-twu  yean'  iniprisomnent,  but  he 

<  si'aj<('(!  to  .Switzorluiid,  and  after  tfpending  two 
vlmi  -  ill  Zurich  aud  in  Bern,  settled  iu  Paris.  In 
1803  he  ri  tuined  to  Stutt^jart  and  became  editor 
oi  the  itwboehter.  His  poetry  is  especially  vslu* 
abte  for  its  poliUeal  satire ;  OedUAte  (1846  ;  4th 
ed.  188!>)  and  Dcularhc  Sonette  auf  das  Jahr 
iK',0  (  1H49)  are  the  most  Important  titles.  Pfau 
traiHlatcd  many  Ficiu  li  novels,  and  with  Hart- 
nmnn  a  volume  oi  Breton  folk-t^ongs  (1859).  But 
hilt  original  literary  work  watt  in  art  criticism  as 
author  of  Freie  SfwlU  n  (1866).  Ktuut  und  Q«- 
Vferbettudien  (1877j.  and  Kun»t  wtd  KritUt 
(ls-;s'. 

FfSfFEL,  pi«f'i«l,  GOTTUEB  KONSAO  (173G- 

1809).   A  GermaB  fabulist    He  was  bom  at 

Kolmur,  and  studied  at  Ilalle,  where  he  could  not 
fini»h  his  course  liocausc  of  threatening  blindness. 
At  tw('i\1y  iwo  lie  lost  lii^  si;;l>t  cntirciy.  In  1773, 
with  tlie  ln  l])  (if  his  wile, and  the  patronage  of 
Louis  XV.,  hi'  founded  a  school  for  I'rotcsUmts 
which  eiu<n'«d  great  success  down  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. Meffel  was  employed  in  the  eouneil  which 
undertook  the  reformation  of  the  French  educa- 
tional system.  His  Fabcln  (  178."})  follow  Gellcrt 
for  the  most  part;  bis  complete  works,  including 
fueveral  verv  popular  poems,  were  published  at 
Tiibijigiu  ('1810- 12).  Consult  his  biography  by 
Lina  Beck  Bernard  (Lausanne,  18M)>  and  SUi- 
fer,  Pfrffela  Tardienat*  um  SrtiehuHg  und  Sehuh 
(Strassburg,  1878). 

pn&VE«&»  ptmir,  wiLBKuc  (I845-).  a 

Oerman  botanist.  He  was  born  near  Cassel. 
stuiliril  at  (!">f(ingen,  Marburg,  Wlirzburg.  and 
Ikiliii.  and  Itname  professor  of  Iwtany  at  Bonn 
(  IsT^ii.  at  Basel  (1877),  nt  Tiiliiii^Tn  (  lS7S:i.  and 
in  Ix-ipzig  (1887).  Hi^  carlii  r  iKitanieul  research 
was  on  the  geographic;il  distribution  of  the  large- 
leaved  mosses;  afterwards  he  devoted  himself  to 
phvHicdogics!  botany.  Pfeffer  wrote:  Bryogeogra- 
jihis,  hr  ;<  III  (lien  auH  rftw  litiliwhm  Alpt'n  ( ISHfl)  ; 
i'lltinzenphyitiologic  (1882,  18{)7)  ;  Veber  chcmo- 
takliMche  Bevxgungrn  von  Itaktcrirn  (1888); 
Ittitrago  mtr  femttnw  der  Osjfdaiiomvor0nge  in 
hhenden  Zetten  (1889) ;  PImmakaut  und  Vakuo- 
Irn  t  ISIIO)  ;  Encrgclxk  dt-r  Pfnnzfn  (1892)  :  and 
eoiiU  iliiit  ions  to  the  Jahrhui  h  fur  tvisaeMchaft- 
liche  Jl',tinuk  (  IS'.M  sqq.). 

PFEFFEBS,  pfef'l^rs,  A  village  hi  Switaer- 
land.  See  PrXnsas. 

PPEIFFEB,  pflf'fer,  Franz  (1815  08).  A 
(Scrmanic  scholar.  He  was  bom  at  Bettlach, 
Switxerland,  studied  at  Munich,  borame  royal 

librarian  at  Stutl;;art  in  184fl,  and  in  T^"'?  \va^ 
madi-  profi's-or  of  (Jernian  lit«-ratuu'  iu  ll»f  I  iii 
versity  of  Vienna.  He  wii>  i  ih  of  the  most  im- 
portant Gemuinists  of  recent  times.  He  founded 
the  review  Oermania,  and  the  series  Deutsche 
h I'lsftiker  den  Mtttt!aUcr>>,  for  which  he  edited 
Multlir'rmn  dcr  Voiirhrruh^  ((5th  ed.  1880).  His 
ninre  vahuiblr  works  are:  fh  i  liu  ljrrdrn  V"'/. 
luii<i<  nli<  <h  (18t;2l,  Frrif  Fnrfiihunii  (  1S(»7  ) .  and, 
anioti;:  niaiiv  eilitioiis,  Hitrlntnn  tnid  Joxnphnt 
(184.*}),  Die  deuUchen  Myatikvr  de^  Jahr- 
hundrrtu  f  1845-47),  and  an  edttion  of  tlie 
J),,ii\r},,  n,         h.rvilik  of  .feroschin  nH.i4). 

PFEIFI'SA,  Ida  (1797  1858).  Au  Austrian 
traveler.  Shr  wnf*  bom  nt  Vienna,  and  began  her 

rari'tT  as  a  travrlt'r  by  a  trip  to  I'ah'sliiie  and 
Eg>pt  when  she  was  forly  livc  years  old.  This  ex- 


pedition WM  succeeded  fav  others  to  Scandinavia 
and  Iceland  m  1845,  and  m  1846-48  to  Brazil, 

Chile,  China,  India,  Persia.  Armenia,  and  the 
Caucasus.  Another  journey  wat>  lakeu,  in  1851- 
65,  to  Africa,  Australia,  and  America,  resulting 
in  some  valuable  acquisitions  for  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Vienna.  In  18M  she  Mt 
out  for  Madagascar,  where  she  was  impriaoaed. 
Broken  in  health,  she  returned  thence  to  die.  Her 
works,  which  have  been  tran>iaud  intn  rn^rli-li. 
include  Journey  of  a  1  i.  u»i<  .ve  to  the  Holy  i^and 
(1843);  Journey  to  thr  Scandinavian  S<jrih 
(1846);  and  A  Womun'M  Joumeif  Round  t*e 
Wortd  (1850). 

PFEIL,  pfll,  JoAcnuc  Friedricii.  (^ount 
(18^7"*).  A  Ucruian  explorer  and  colonist  in 
Africa  and  Kew  Guinea.  He  was  bora  at  Ken- 
rode,  in  i^ilr^iin,  studied  at  the  g>-mnasiuni  of 
Gottingen,  niul  in  1873  went  to  Natal.  He 
learni'il  the  vernacular  and  stayi  d  in  the  rmititr\ 
four  years;  then  (1879),  after  a  visit  to  Kumpe, 
he  iettlc<l  in  OnWige  Free  State  mad  with  Wilson 
mapped  the  course  of  the  Limpopo;  but  illness 
forced  him  to  return  to  Oemiany.  In  1884.  Iiav- 
injc  s'nlt  rcd  the  cinplov  of  the  Society  for  (»«*r- 
man  Colonizjition,  Tfeil  went  to  Ea»t  Air'wa  »ith 
Peters  and  JUhlke,  and  in  1886  -ii-.^.  l.-d  th. 
latter  as  general  manager  of  the  cotntwny  in  So- 
ualiland.  This  post  he  resigned  in  1K87»  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  New  Guinea  Company. 
His  travels  and  explorations  in  the  South  Seas 
nri'  (k's<riln'd  in  his  Htudicn  und  Hi  uhnrhfunprn 
in  der  Hudnte  (1899),  and  he  also  wruic  Vor- 
achUgc  zur  praktischen  Koloni»ation  in  Ogiafrikn 
( 1887 ),  and  Ziw  Fnge  der  Deportatwm  nnck  den 
deutaehen  IToldnten  ( 1807). 

PraVTEB,  pfoi'fer,  Karl  ton  (1806-69).  A 
Gemum  physician  who  introduced  the  rational 
method  of  physical  and  chemical  explanations  for 

Khysiological  ov  pathnlo-^iral  (-rmdilinns.  He  was 
orn  at  Baiidx-rg,  niul  .-.tudittl  imdn.in"  at  ErUn- 
pon  and  Wdrzburg.  After  eight  years  ')f  >"  tire 
in  Munich,  Pfeufer  held  academic  positions  m  Zu- 
rich (1840-44),  in  Heidelberg  (1844-52).  and  in 
Munich  ( 1852-69 ) .  l^ides  his  great  oontributioos 
to  method,  which  appeared  in  tlie  Xeitmrkrift  fUr 
r'ttioiirllr  Medizin  (1844  sqq.).  In-  wrufr  on  ilml 
era,  /^um  8 chut s  xridrr  dir  Vholeni  (I8li». 
ed.  1854),  and  introduced  public  sanitation  as  a 
requisite  in  medical  study.  Consult  Kerschen- 
steiner.  Lfhen  und  Wirkm  det  Dr.  Kuii  von 
Pfeufer  (.\ugsburg,  1871). 

FFISTEB,  pfis'tdr,  AuBmcnx  (c.l420  c.l470). 
A  German  printer,  to  whom  the  discoveiy  of  the 

art  is  sometimes  wrongly  attributed.  It  sieiiis 
probable  that  he  worked  as  wood  engraver  for 
(!utenl>erg.  .-^Ixmt  M.>.'>  In-  fnimdi-d  a  pi.--  in 
Baml>erg.  There  he  printed  lioner's  /.</■  m 
(1401  )  ;  the  flooik  of  the  Four  Hiiftorie*  (.(  w.  [  h. 
]>aoiel,  Esther,  and  Ruth)  (e.1482) ;  the  f&imHu 
Bihtia  Pauperuwt  { 1482)  ;  and  BeNoI  of  the  same 
dafc.  ("nii^ult:  HefTels,  Gulenbrrg:  Wax  He  the 
Iinciilor  of  I'riniingt  (London,  1882),  and 
D7.int7.ko,  (lutenber^t  frUheHo  Dmdt^rpntmt 

(Berlin,  185)0), 

PFIZEB,  pflt'sf  r,  Glstav  (1807-90).  A  Ger- 
man lyrist  and  critic  of  the  Swabian  school.  He 
was  born  in  Stuttgart,  studied  at  Tilbingen.  aud  in 
1846  became  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  hn 
native  city  TTc  wrote  Ordiehtr  (1831).  Dichlung- 
ai  cpisclicr  und  ej)iach  lffri«chcr  Qattung  (1840), 
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and  Der  Wclsche  und  der  Deutschi  (1S44  )  :  trans- 
lations of  bulwer  auti  Byrou;  the  critical  work 
Vhland  und  Huclcert  (1837),  and  an  attack  on 
Heine  which  called  out  the  SchwabefupUgt-l.  His 
poetry  is  more  original  and  reflective  than  moat 
of  the  products  cif  tlu-  Swabian  school. 

BFLEIDSILEB,^  pfll^dAr-Sr,  Ono  (1830-). 
A  Oemuuk  Protestant  theologlaii,  born  at  Stetten, 
nt-ar  Kannstatt.  He  studied  theolo^  at  Tilhin- 
gLii  and  for  Bume  time  was  Huperintendi  iit  und 
professor  at  Jena.  In  1875  he  was  lallcil  to  the 
chair  of  Hystenmtie  theology  at  the  Lniverisity 
of  Berlin.  Throng^  Us  writings  and  his  lectures, 
he  beoune  known  ns  one  ot  the  moat  influonttal 
reprpwntiitives  of  liberal  theolojrv.  Hu  lecturei 
in  London  (1885)  and  in  Kdinlmr^di  (1S!)4)  were 
afl<  r\\  :n  published  in  llnf^licli :  Lcc/ure«  on  the 
Inl'tirui  t  of  the  Ajto^tU  I'liul  1)11  the  Development 
of  rltristi'iiitli/  und  Tin-  I'hiluHuphy  and  Develop- 
ment uj  Rilujion  i  lS'.tl),  His  principal  works 
•re:  Die  Religion,  ihr  U'< sen  und  ihre  (ictfMekt0 
(1R60-78)  ;  HcligiortMpliilottophie  anf  gesehicM' 
111  hi  r  (Jrundlage  (1878-03)  ;  Zur  rrliijujurn  Vrr- 
xtiindigung  (lectures,  1871*)  ;  and  Oeschichte  der 
fteligionitphilo.sophi«  vm  Bphmn  Me  mif  die 
aegentcart  (1803). 

PFLtfOBB,  pfly'per,  Edlard  FnEDMcn  Wit- 
IIELM  (18211 — ).  A  (Jerman  physiolopist,  Itoiii  at 
Ilannu.  He  studied  at  Marburg  and  Berlin,  tuxi 
in  1859  IxH-ame  director  of  the  PhyBiologienl  In- 
atitute  and  profeeaor  In  the  Univenity  of  Bonn. 
PflOger  made  special  studiee  on  the  nervous  sys* 
teniH  of  lower  animali*;  founded  in  ISftS  the 
Arckir  fur  die  geaamtc  Phyaiologie ;  and  wrote 
Hrnttorische  Funktiomn  <li^  I'mkonn'irks  <iir 
Wirbeltiere  (1853)  .  Physiologic  den  Hlek  trolonm 
(1859),  Untersuchungen  aun  dem  physiologischen 
Labem$orium  zu  Bonn  (1805),  and  Veber  dia 
Kunai  det  VerlSngerung  dem  Lebenf  ( 19M) . 

PFLUOK-HARTTTJNO,  pdoHo'  hJir'tyng, 
.It'Mi'8  VON  (1848—).  A  German  historian, 
best  known  as  an  authority  on  Papal  and  medi- 
anral  hbtory.  He  was  born  at  Wnrnikow,  studied 
at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Ortttingen,  and  in  188(1  be- 
i-.iint'  piiifr-.-or  of  history  at  Basel.  Thenee  he 
Went  to  Itciliii.  wliere  in  1803  he  became  head  of 
tlie  Secret  State  Archives.  He  wrote  Studien  zur 
Uesckickte  Konrads  11.  (1876-77) ;  Norweffen  und 
die  deut»ehe»  BemOddie  (1887);  Acta  Prntifi- 
rnrum  Romanorum  Inrdita,  7.}S-//.'W  (1879  88); 
Her  Unlirum  (1883);  in  fSrote's  Allgemeine 
\V'  Ituesrhirhte  the  part  on  the  early  ^^id(ill'  A;;e<< 
(  18S!I)  ;  Krieg  und  Sirg,  1 1*70-7 1,  the  lir-f  of  liis 
studies  of  modern  history  (  ISDfj)  ;  Sfip<}li(tn  /., 
Rejmblik  und  Kai$erium  '( 1900) }  and  Die  Bullen 
der  PXpate  hta  eum  End«  de*  12.  Jt^Mfhanderin 
(I'ini  \  . 

PFORZHEIM,  pfArtsliim.  A  town  of  Baden, 
Germany,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Black 
Forest,  'ifl  miles  southeast  of  Karlsruhe  (Map: 
Cierinany,  C  4 ) .  It  has  the  remains  of  sn  andent 

castle,  formerly  the  re^idciicc  of  tlie  ni!iri:ra\ es 
of  Itaden-Durlach,  several  churches,  a  lonvtnt, 
and  industrial  and  other  schools.  Tlie  Sehloss- 
kirche  is  a  notable  old  structure  in  the  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  styles.  Pforzheim  is  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  centreii^  nf  cheap  jewelry 
in  the  world,  over  10,0<M)  workmen  being  em- 
ployed. There  are  also  ehemieal  and  iron  Moik-^. 
maeliiiie  shojis.  tanneries,  mul  paper,  electrical 
apparatus,  and  other  faetories.  Population,  Jit 
1895, 33,331;  in  1900,  43,097. 


PFUHL,  pfoiJl,  JoHA.NNEa  (1840—).  A  Ger- 
man .sculptor,  born  in  Lowenbera,  Silesia.  Ue 
studied  in  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  un- 
der  Schievelbein,  became  his  master's  assistant 
and  completed  his  plans  for  the  bronze  memorial 
now  in  the  D;>iiIioirs]dalz,  i'.i  rlin.  Soon  after 
iSchicvcIbeiu's  deutli  Pfuhl  settled  in  Cbarlott^u- 
burf.  He  made  u  few  portrait  busts,  but  bis 
more  topical  products  are  colossal  groups  or 
relieffl,  includinfir  ^  friese  in  rUlevo,  eommentorat- 
inj^'  the  Franco  Prussian  War,  for  the  military 
heliool  of  Lii  hterielde  (187(1)  ;  a  statue  of  Count 
Stolln  rj,',  in  Landeshut,  Silesia;  "Perseus  Liberat- 
ing Andromeda,"  a  fountain  decoration  in  Posen, 
and  also  in  the  GoCthe  Theatre  in  Charlottenburg 
(1884)  ;  "Theseus,  Uippodameia,  and  Kurytion" 
(1880)  ;  an  wjuestrian  statue  of  William  I.  witti 
JtiMuarck  and  Von  Mcdtke.  in  (Ji.rlitz  (1803); 
and  the  Laulie  monument  at  Sprottau  ( 1805). 

PHATOPS  (Neo-Lst.,  from  Gk.  phakoe, 

lentil       u>^,  eye,  face).    A  genus  of  trilo- 

hilen  that  furnishes  several  index  fossils  for  tlie 
middle  Paleozoic  fonnatioDs.  The  carapace  is 
of  oblong  or  elliptical  lonn  and  is  quite  convex, 
with  a  pronounced  axis,  and  11  tnomeie  aegi- 
inents.  The  head  is  semicircular,  with  its  cen- 
tral i>ortion  or  filabella  large  luul  very  wide  in 
front.  Tlie  eyes  are  larjje  and  conspicuous,  and 
tlie  lateral  slopes  of  the  bead  are  steep,  with  their 
posterior  corners  rounded.  The  pygidium  or 
tail  piece  is  large,  convex,  and  stroo^y  ribbed. 
The  genus  Phacops  ranges  from  Silurian  to  Upper 
Devonian  formation^.  I'lie  early  European  au- 
thors generally  iutlude  under  this  generic  term 
a  number  of  speeics  that  arc  now  classed  under 
the  genera  Ualmanites,  Ptcrygometopus,  Acaste, 
and  others.  The  most  important  species  are 
Pkacops  logani  of  the  American  Lower  Helder- 
berg,  I'hacops  latifrons  of  the  Kuro|x'an  Devonian, 
and  Phfiitiiis  rana,  a  wi  ll  kn<i\vn  sjiecies  of  the 
American  IX-vonian.   See  Tkuxjbita. 

PHAA'CIA  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  4>aw.KLa,  Phaia- 
lid).  J'tie  country  of  the  Pha-aeians,  a  people 
whom  Odysseus  visited  in  liis  wanderings.  It 
was  situated  on  the  m\'thical  island  of  Scberia, 
identified  with  Corcyra  (Corfu),  where  the  peo- 
ple had  settled  after  bavinir  been  driven  out  of 
their  earlier  home  in  Hyperin  by  the  Cyclopes. 
There  they  led  an  undisturlwd  life  of  happiness, 
occupied  with  their  marvelous  shijis,  which  safe- 
ly traversed  the  sea  without  human  guidance, 
tidyssins  was  found  on  the  shore  of  the  island 
by  the  Princess  Nausicaa,  and  hospitably  received 
at  the  palace  of  her  Either,  King  Alcinous.  The 
episode  i=i  descriKoI  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  books  of  the  Odyssey. 

VBLSnXy  (Ijit.,  from  Gk.  «al5w»,  J'haidSn) 
(early  fourth  century  n.c.'l.  A  Creek  philoso- 
pher, born  in  Elis.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and 
brought  to  Athens,  ajiparently  about  400  B.C.; 
there  he  became  acquainted  with  Hocrates.  who 
secured  his  ransom  by  one  of  bfs  friends.  Ht>  re- 
mained  a  devoted  disciple  of  the  ^t^nf  teacher 
until  the  latter's  death,  when  he  retiirne<l  fr»  Klis 
and  beeame  the  founder  of  the  KIcan  SiImkiI 
(q.v.).  He  composeil  dialogues,  no  lonycr  ex- 
tant, in  the  Soeratic  manner.  Plato's  dialogue 
which  dcMTibes  the  death  of  Socrates  bears 
Pba<do*B  name. 

PH.ai'DBA  (l4lt..  fron)  Gk.  *a(5pa,  Phnidra). 
In  Greek  legend,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  King  of 
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Crete,  and  of  Pasipha#,  sister  of  Ariadne  and 
wife  of  Theseua.  Aphrodite,  enraged  against 
Uippo^iu  (q.T.),  Phndra's  8tep-«oD,  for  neglect- 
ing ner  worship,  and  against  Phiedra,  as  being  the 

daughter  of  I'asiphaP,  inspired  the  latter  with  a 
paHjiiiiit  fur  ilip[>oljlua.  On  the  rejection  uf  her 
advances,  she  falsely  accused  the  youth  to  Theseus, 
who  prayed  to  his  father,  Poseidon,  to  destroy  his 
son.  BippolytUH  was  thrown  from  his  chariot 
on  the  seashore  and  dragged  upon  the  sands  till 
dead.  Phiedra  died  by  her  own  hand  and  TheseuH 
li'unitHl  the  truth  too  hiti'.  'i'hi-i  story,  uhiih 
seems  to  have  been  developed  from  the  t>OQgs  of 
Trcexeiiian  maidens  to  their  local  divinity,  Hip- 
polytuA,  guard  inn  of  parity,  wms  flrat  treated  m 
tragetly  by  Kuripiilos,  whom  woond  vertion  haa 
been  I'rtsterved.  It  wan  also  treated  in  a  lost 
phiy  tiy  Sophocles,  The  (ircck  tri«;;i»dy  was  imi- 
tated hy  the  Roman  Seneca,  and  n]>t)  l)y  Racine, 
whu!^  i'hcdre  (1677)  is  one  of  his  masterpieces. 
Consult  Euripides,  Ilippolytos,  ed.  U.  von  Wifai- 
niowitzMoell.ii.iorfT  (Derlin,  1891). 

PHJBOJKUS.  A  I-atin  fabulist.  He  waa 
probably  a  Thracian,  wlio  was  carried  to  Rome 
aa  a  alava  in  his  childhood,  and  brought  up  at 
the  Court  of  Augustus,  who  emanelpated  him. 

Tndi'r  Tiberius  he  was  exposed  to  great  dan^'^r 
from  the  ho^^tility  of  Sejanus,  but  lived  (o  ^•ee 
that  favorite's  overthrow,  and  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  probably  in  tlie  rei^'n  of  Claudius. 
Five  books  of  fables,  after  the  manner  of  ^op. 
and  called  Fabula  ^aonUgf  have  been  aMxibed 
to  him.  Moat  of  the  fables  are  Temfleatiom  of 
thoflp  of  the  .F=;opian  cycle,  but  many  are  drawn 
from  eonteinporary  story.  The  style  is  good,  and 
the  metre  is  eareful.  The  book,  as  we  have  it,  is 
a  later  and  incumptete  recension.  The  ilrj^t 
edition  was  published  at  Troyee  in  1506.  The 
best  later  editions  are  those  of  Mdller  (Leipzig, 
1877,  with  critical  notes),  Ramavino  (Turin, 
1884),  anil  Afilller  (Leipzig.  ISitO).  See  Her- 
vieux.  Lea  fabuliatea  Uitins  (Paris,  1893-96); 
BAUer,  Lee  ftMknM  (Farii,  1898) .  See  JBbop. 

PH^DRtrS.  A  dialogue  of  Plato,  in  which 
he  is  represented  walking  in  the  woods  with 
Phtedrus,  and  discoursing  on  the  luitnre  of  love. 
The  dialogue  ia  distinguished  by  unuaual  poetic 
enthonasm.   The  latter  portion  is  an  exposition 

of  rH:r!.Ti;.-: 

PH.*  OFHY'CE.ffi  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Gk.  iKu6t,  phaios,  du»ky  +  ^um,  j^j/kos,  sea- 
weed), or  Baown  Avom.  A  growp  of  a|g« 
named  from  the  color  of  the  etironioplaat,  alwaTS 

a  shade  of  brown,  a  iNdur  due  to  the  pigment 
plivuophatiii,  whiih  modifies  or  overpowor.s  the 
green  of  the  chlnrophyll.  In  soTue  respects  the 
most  remarkable  uf  the  four  great  groups  of 
algtt,  comprising  the  largest  and  most  vegeta- 
tively  complex  forms. 

The  Phteopliycere  are  charaeteristieally  inhabit- 
ants of  the  coliii-r  wnti  rs  <if  the  globe,  ntid  ar« 
almost  nil  mnriiie,  reaehiiig  their  maxiuuim  de 
velopnient  in  Arctic  and  Antnrtic  ocean'*,  and 
along  such  coasts  as  the  Califoroian  seaboard, 
where  the  water  for  the  most  pert  is  cold.  The 
display  is  espe<ially  luxuriant  nt  Cape  Horn,  and 
on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  North  .Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.  The  brown  algie  contain  a  large 
number  of  diverse  groups,  who.se  represontfltives 
range  from  microseopie  forms  and  delicate  ftta- 
mentous  types  (Ectocarpales)  to  the  immense 
coarse  Icelps  several  hundred  feet  long.  The 


I^minariales  (kelps,  devil's  aprons)  generally 
have  a  stalk  (stipe)  attached  to  the  rocks  by 
a  cluster  of  atrodg  fOOt-liln  praoeMCa  (hold- 
fast), that  aids  in  an  expansion  called  tlie 

blade,  which  iu  .some  forma  bears  lateral  baf- 
like  structures.  The  blade  is  !*jmple  in  the 
smaller  forms  (Laminaria),  or  perha[>s  split 
up  loiwitudinalfy  into  supnents.  In  many 
types  tne  blade  ia  cast  m  at  certain  periods 
liy  the  development  of  a  new  one  through  the 
activity  of  ttio  tissues  just  below  the  old.  Ia 
ot!ii  r  ^'1  nera  the  blade  serves  as  the  growing 
region  of  the  plant,  and  splits  off  segmento 
which  take  a  lateral  poaition  on  the  atem  (Ma«ro- 
qretia). 

The  most  tnlereetini^  forme  on  the  Anterieaa 

coast  are  the  giant  kelps  of  the  Parifir  Ocean. 
Macrocysti^  is  rej)orled  to  att;iin  a  leiiglb  of  900 
feet.  It  is  easily  recogni/<st  by  the  leaves  born« 
on  a  stem  about  the  size  of  a  doUies  line.  Far 


Fin.  1.  BKOWH  ALOX. 

1,  E<>tocarpuii,  trith  frametM  eiicapliuc  ;  3,  coojugatloo  ol 
th«  same.  showIiiK  {«)  nuni«*rou8  maw  smoMtss  alMMit  m 
elDtdH  fvinale  Kaiiiift^.  and  (6)  various  itapss  of  fUlOB:  9, 
FjlaMla.  wttii  ooe  «aU  fuaettoatas  ea  aeporaagtoM. 

more  picturesque  is  the  <iea  otter's  eabb.ige 
( Nereocyalis) ,  which  conhist*  of  a  ilexibl.  U-.if- 
less  stalk  swollen  at  the  end  into  a  ImIIow 
spherical  float  several  inches  in  diameter.  The 
top  of  the  float  bears  long  strap-like  leaves  tliat 
eirtend  on  either  side  in  the  water,  and  are 
whipped  about  by  the  wind  and  surf.  Another 
interesting  form  is  the  sea  palm  f  ro>t<  I<»ia), 
which  prows  ua  surf-beaten  rocks  and  reefs,  and 
has  a  heavy,  thick,  erect  stalk  12  to  18  inches 
high,  with  a  thick  crown  of  leavea  that  grow 
out  and  bend  downward  in  the  form  of  the  eon- 
ventional  palm  tree.  Tlie  stalk  is  so  tough  that 
it  may  b<>  bent  over  at  right  angles  by  the  force 
of  the  waves  without  breaking.  l-«'ssonia.  found 
on  the  coast  of  Chile,  has  istalki*  »o  lieavy  ami  ^ 
thick  that  they  have  been  mistaken  for  trre 
trunks  when  washed  up  on  the  beach.  The  kelps 
are  one  of  the  principal  aounei  of  iodine  which 
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is  obUimed  from  their  ashes.  They  are  also  uaed 
in  enriebing  farm  lands  along  tbe  coast. 
In  a  vwy  diffmnt  division  of  the  PhaophjMM 


a.  braaebn 
•phjraM:  e. 


:  h,  oteoBtan  with  p«r- 
oUipnnm  j  d,  9gg  vat- 
isthMiflfatef  ' 


arp  the  'rockwoccls'  nnd  'gulfwoeds.'  The  former, 
also  callt'tl  'wnii'k"  iiiul  'biaddei'-wriirk.'  covf-r  the 
rocks  betwi'tn  tiiic  marks  with  thirk  friiijiing 
growth.  Most  of  the  rockweed  isFiicur^.  a  form  with 
a  forkilU[ly  htandlSd  tiUlUus,  that  bears  hwoIU  n 
aaa  in  some  spedes  special  air  bladders  that 
serve  to  float  the  branehes.  The  crulfweeds  (8ar^ 
gassnni)  hnvt>  one  of  the  most  liicrnly  difTerentiat- 
ed  wpetiitive  luxiifs  niiioTi;.'  (lie  iil^.i'.  The  species 
arc  found  in  warmer  waters  than  most  hrown 
alga-.  In  addition  to  the  holdfast  and  branch- 
ing stalk,  there  are  delicate  leaves  and  small 
heriT'like  air  bladders  on  short  pediccia,  besides 
spedalised  portions  that  bear  sexual  organs. 

Certain  species  (as  Sarpassnni  baeeiferum)  will 
vegetate  luxuriantly  wlicn  floatinp  in  midnccan, 
thus  forming  the  larj^'c  mas-cs  nf  <;iilfwe('d  met  by 
shipH,  especially  in  certain  warnuT  purta  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Reproduction  among  Phteophycese  is  either  (lex- 
ual  or  non-nexual.  In  non-sexual  reproduction 
motile  sporo  (  zoitspores)  arc  formed  by  tlio  divis- 
ion of  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  and  the  escape 
of  the  organised  parts  into  the  water  (Fig.  1 ,  3 ) . 
Sexual  reproduction  is  either  isogamous  or  hete- 
Mgamous.  In  isoffamous  union  sex  cells  (gam- 
etes), in  form  and  origin  like  zoospores,  fuse  in 
pairs.  Sometimes  in  behavior  they  can  W  dis- 
tinguished as  male  and  fi  tnalf,  as  in  K"  tin  ar]'iis 
(Fig.  1,  2.  a,  b).  Heterofjamous  re|)roiliirt ii>ii 
may  be  illustrated  by  Fucus.  The  eggs.  <  i;,'lit 
in  number  (Fig.  2,  6),' are  formed  in  a  specialized 
oOgonlvm,  which  develops  in  a  pit  on  the  mir- 
fail'  of  a  swollen  brniich.  calletl  a  concept acle. 
They  e»cupe  into  the  water,  where  they  are  wet 


by  biciliats  sperms  (i2)  which  liava  been  pio- 
duesd  in  nvmoers  in  special  cells  of  the  branch" 

cd  hairs  ari.s in ^'  in  similar  pits.  Fertilization  oc- 
curs by  the  uiiii>n  of  sperm  and  egg.  The  latter 
then  ^n)«s  at  once  into  a  new  rockweed,  its 
ba^e  developing  into  a  holdfast  and  its  apex  into 
a  thallus  (e). 

Tba  most  eomuehensive  treatmenl  of  the  poop 
is  In  Sngler  and  Prantl.  Die  natSrUehen  Ffhm- 
zenfamilicn  (IxMpzig,  1887—)  ;  Murray,  Intrn- 
duotion  to  the  Htudy  of  Seauxed^  (New  York 
and  Loadon»  1886).  SsaAxAJt. 

PHAER,  fAVr.  or  PHAYER,  Tiiom.^h  ( 1"  10  ' 
IjtSO).  .\n  Knglish  translator,  «Hluejtte»l  al  Oxford 
and  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  As  a  lawyer  he  aimed  to 
popularize  l^al  methods.  To  this  end  he  wrote 
two  legal  handbooks.  Rewarded  for  his  service 
by  the  appointment  as  solicitor  in  the  court  of 
the  Welsh  marches,  he  settled  at  Kilgerran,  in 
Pembrokeshire,  where  he  passed  most  of  his  life. 
He  also  studied  medicine,  and  publi-nhed  a  popu- 
lar book  called  The  Regiment  of  Life,  containing 
a  treatise  on  the  plague  (1546).  To  the  Mirror 
of  UagiHratea  ( 1559)  he  eontrlbuted  a  poem  on 
a  legend  connected  with  Owen  Olendower.  Phaer 
is  now  rcnienil)ered  chielly  for  his  translation  of 
Vergil's  .Umid  into  Kii^^'lish  l)alla<l  metre  (7 
books.  1.5.55-58:  two  more  b(M>ks,  published  post- 
humously' wil»  the  first  seven,  1562).  The 
translation  was  oowpleted  by  Thomas  Twine  in 
1594.  Vergil  had  been  translated  earlier  into 
the  Scotch  dialect  by  Gawin  Douplns  fq  v.).  and 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  (q.v. )  had  couipletcd  two 
books. 

PHA^HON  (Lot.,  from  Gk.  ^oMWr.  shin* 

ing).  Tn  tbe  Greek  poets,  a  not  infrequent  title 
of  Helios,  tlie  -^un  god.  I'haethon,  in  <!reek  legend, 
ia  also  a  sou  of  Helios  and  the  Occanid  Cly- 
mcnc.  To  prove  his  descent,  he  went  to  his 
iather'a  pauMse  and  insisted  on  attempting  to 
drive  the  ehariot  of  the  sun.  Unable  to  control 

t]ie  fiery  hors(<s.  he  was  carried  from  his  course, 
and,  approaching  t<K)  near  the  earth,  wrou^'ht 
great  damage.  \\  hcreiijKin  the  earth  cried  to 
Zeus  for  help,  who  struck  down  Pha^thon  with 
a  thunderbolt  into  the  Eridanus,  a  mythical 
river,  later  identified  with  the  Po.  His  staters, 
the  Heliades,  found  the  body,  and  bewailed  the 
loss  until  they  were  ehan;,'cd  to  poplars  and 
their  tears  to  amlx^r,  to  wiiich  the  rays  of  the 
sun Jjnve  its  special  glow.  In  the  lost  I'hni-thon 
of  Efuripides  the  youth  appeared  as  the  favorite 
of  Aphrodite,  who  had  placed  him  in  charge  of 
her  temple.  Consult  Knaaek,  QumtUmM  Phtm- 
thontea  (Berlin,  1885). 

PHAETON.  A  form  of  earrlage  for  pleasure* 

driving  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses.  The  term  is 
more  often  applied  to  a  low  easy  carriage  driven 
by  ladies  and  known  as  a  pony  phaeton,  although 
there  are  the  mail  phaeton  and  the  spider  phae- 
ton, which  are  high  i-arriages  auit.il  l  t  r  park 
driving,  with  a  seat  in  front  for  the  driver  and 
a  companion,  and  a  rear  seat  fbr  a  groom. 

VHAlCTCnr.  See  Taonc-Bm. 

PHAGEDENA,  fAjV-de-'uft  (MI.  ,  from  T^t. 
phayvdana,  from  Gk.  ^y^^atm,  phu^cduina,  can- 
cer, from ^TiiW, phapem,  to  eat).  A  term  used  in 
suivery  to  designate  any  obstinate  and  rapidly 
destructive  form  of  ulceration.  The  proeess  usual* 
Iv  occurs  in  those  whow  inrstems  are  exhausted  by 
disease  and  whose  vitality  is  lowered  by  un* 
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hygienic  surroundings.  \\  ht-n  &n  ulcer  usuiiie<> 
a  (ihagedcnic  charuitcr  it  en)arg«?s  nipidfy;  its 
edges  are  ragged  and  tliin;  its  base  la  eorered 
with  an  unhealthy  slough;  the  diMjharge  ia  thin» 

mhlisli,  ami!  offensive,  and  amund  thi-  vvbitK'  \* 
a  rone  of  red  au»l  deeply  oongestttl  ti.->»Uf.  Tliere 
is  no  tendency  towiini  lunling.  The  treatment 
consists  in  the  U>cal  aii]<lication  of  caustics  or 
exciision,  and  the  adiniin^tration  of  8tiniulant% 
tonirsy  and  nutritious  food,  together  with  mea!^- 
ti»ps  to  promote  the  nH»8t  fairorahle  hygienic 
cf'iuHtiiiiis. 

I'huiitdt  Ml  yangro'HOsa  is  a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  'hospital  gangrene,'  a  disease  which 
fonuerljr  prevailed  in  prisoiis  and  boepitala,  but 
which,  owing  to  aanitafy  reform  and  the  intro- 
d notion  of  antiaepUe  meaaura^  1»  now  pracUeaily 
extinct. 

PHAGOCYTE  ( from  Gk.  ^yur,  phagein,  to 
eat  +  KVTot,  Aj/fos.  htdtow,  cell).  A  microbe-de- 
stroying n-U  rciiidin^  free  in  the  animal  aystem. 
About  18S3  Metrhnikoff  fotuid  that  the  individual 
cells  tif  the  MtonuK'hs  of  sjHmgi's  took  in  solid  par- 
ticle!* of  fo»Kl  and  digested  them,  and  this  he 
calletl  intracellular  digestion.  This  fiiiu  timi  is 
performed  by  individual,  free,  or  'wandering* 
mesoderm  cells,  reeembling  ama-bw.  Such  wan- 
dering cells,  in  the  cases  of  manj  of  the  lower 
animals,  ingest  or  absorb,  parta  of  the  body 
which  l>ecome  useless  or  by  iIcimv  iKirmful  to 
the  organism,  liesides  thi*  tlu  -c  fnc  aiiurUiid 
eells  can  and  do  capture  anil  ilivour  forti^ni 
bodies  and  {uirticles;  they  take  up  anytliing  hard 
or  soft  whiih  occurs  in  or  is  earried  into  the 
body;  and  when  such  cells  are  confronted  with  a 
larjie  maas  of  food-material.  which  they  cannot 
•levour  singly,  they  usually  fusf»  into  a  pla-<- 
motliuni,  which  cat-4  up  the  whole  available 
foo«t.  Such  IxMiii-  as  cannot  W  eaten  are  sur- 
rounded and  iiiolated.  Led  by  theae  facts, 
Met(>hnikoir  threw  out  the  remarkable  theory 
th:j(  inllanunation  in  the  vertebrate's  i«  due  to  the 
stniLul'  between  tile  white  corpuscles  of  the 
lildii.i  anil  till-  (li-iMse-gernis  within  it.  TInis  a 
new  iniportaace  was  lent  to  the  leucocjies  or 
white  a»i(clH)id  corpuscle-*,  vi/..  that  thev  act  as 
mirrobe-eaters  or  'phagocytes.'  Metchmkoff  in- 
jected fluids  containinir  bacteria  or  microbes  be- 
nintti  till'  skill  "f  \aii>nis  invert eltrnti'  nninials, 
Tlicy  w«'rt-  sthiii  ittuiui  within  the  an)ict»oid  cells, 
and  if  such  nncr<»i>cs  dcve|o|MHl  s|K)ntaneously  in 
the  wounds  of  stich  aninutls.  tluy  were  abiorb»>d 
in  the  Hiitne  manner.  Kovalcvsky.  a  few  years 
later,  made  similar  observations  in  compound 
ascidianH.  Wien  an  Individual  die<l  it  was  at- 
tf)rkiil  :in<l  abM^rlxnl  by  the  mantle  cells  of  the 
!iy.  which  also  sought  to  destroy  incomiitg 
h  u  teria.  as  was  proved  by  eJtporimcnt.  Kova- 
levaky  concluded  that  the  passage  of  the  wander- 
iliff  cells  to  the  surface  of  the  epithelium  Is  a 
n»enns  of  protection  a;;ain?1  tlir  iufru^inti  <if 
agents  of  «lisease.  These  discoveries  an<i  theories 
murk  an  epoch  in  biology  in  ita  applicntioB  to 
medical  knowledge. 

BlBLIOcKAPItY.  Metchnlltoff.  "Res.>arches  on 
the  "Intracellular  llijjcst inn'  of  •  riitu  ites." 
Quarli  rlu  Jourunl  of  \l  imisriipic^tl  Sn,  vol. 
XxlV.  (Ij)t)i|i)n.  l.<r,,t).\  siir  In  inttholnrfic 

compart  dc  lUn(ttmmalin».  fttite*  i  Vln$t\tut  Po»- 
fear  en  am'f  vt  mai         (Paria,  1801). 

FKAOtXTVTOmS.  See  IxrtAiiifATunr. 


PHALAHQER  (  Ft.  phal.mQrr,  from  pkaicn^, 
phalanx,  from  Lat.  i>h<iUn\jr,  from  t^k.  ^a};, 
line  of  battle,  rank  of  soldiierB»  round  piece  of 
wood,  joint  between  the  fingers  and  toesi.  Any 
of  the  marsupials  of  the  family  l*halangT- 
iila",  which  are  characteii£fd  ptcemim-ntly  by 
having  five  fingera  and  t(M*s,  the  s^wud*  and 
third  bound  t^ether.  The  thumb  ia  opposable 
and  oaiUess.  'Tne  tail  is  mmrly  always  loiig  and 
prehensile.  The  family  ia  divisible  into  four 
sections,  and  includes  a  considerable  variety  uf 
foriii.  Thus  the  true  or  typicHl  phalangcr.-*  in 
elude  the  various  s^-ou-s  ut  cuscus  (q.v.i.  and 
various  largish  species,  some  arboreal  aud 
soma  terrestrial,  besides  the  peiaurists  or  l^iag 
phalangera  (o.v.;  also  Ttoi'AN),  and  the 
'duruiouse  phalangera'  of  the  p  iuh  Dr  inirn 
Auother  gruup  contains  the  kunla  i>|.%.(,  »  tiutd 
the  wombat  (q.v.),  a  fourth  the  aberrant  little 
taraipes  of  \\  cittern  Australia,  which  i»  only 
seven  incbca  loofc  and  uses  ita  kng^  alendrr 
tongue  to  extract  honey  from  dowcn,  aa  well  aa 
to  catch  the  small  insects  which  constitute  most 
of  il>  food.  The  phalaii^crs  arc  \niil«il  willi  the 
kaugaroon  by  descent,  and  arc  n-  w  -<  j-.irati^l 
from  them  only  by  the  musk-kanganw  |  HypM>- 
piymnodoo}.  Typical  members  of  this  fanu(y 
ana  shown  in  the  accompanying  plate. 

PHALANX  (Int.  pAofami,  torn  Qk.fkJM.i, 
line  of  batttef  lOV  of  soldiers,  raund  piece  of 
wood,  joint  between  the  fingers  and  toes).  Tha 

ancient  '^nvk  name  fiT  the  heavy  infantry-  in 
line  ol  battle.  The  lieav^  armc^l  h.>plit«>s  werr 
only  of  aervice  wi  ^  u  >tion«l  in  a  i-  n;:  straight 
line  in  close  ordt:r.  lu  the  Uomeric  poems  tkere 
are  only  shadowy  traces  of  a  regular  lior  of 
battle,  and  the  development  of  the  typical  Ureck 
formation  seems  to  have  been  largely  the  work 
of  the  Spartans  during  their  stru-;:l.>  l  t  -u- 
prcnnuy  iii  the  Pelopounc-us.  A-  tlie  pi«it<.iplc 
of  fi>rniation  was  lln>  dc-irc  to  prc-cnt  an  t^quai 
line  to  the  eneniy,  the  depth  and  formation  de- 
pended on  cireumstaneea.  ilw  usual  depth  aeeos 
to  have  bwn  eight  men,  but  Miltiad*>;i  at 
Murulltou  wcakeiK'd  his  centre  in  order  to  extend 
his  line,  and  at  iKliurn  the  Tluhan  «<ilumn  wa^ 
twenty-flve  deep.  It  is  not  until  tlie  fourth 
century  b.c.  that  we  find  other  trooj»  of  prac- 
tieal  importamoa  in  daddiug  ttie  Greek  battlesi 
During  Chat  oeuttuy  the  improved  e<|uipment  of 
the  jH'Ua*ta,  or  light-armed  tnxjp*.  ina.!.  t!  iia 
able  to  meet  the  phalanx,  if  able  to  chm>-«L  ilair 
ground  and  avoid  the  direct  attack.  K|ianiinon- 
das  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  art  of  war  bj 
replacing  the  old  attack  along  the  wliole  line 
with  the  decisive  on.set  of  one  wing,  drawn  up 
in  a  heavy  column  (at  Leuctra  fifty  deep),  white 
the  rest  of  the  line  in  orilinar\'  depth  -  rvi^i  to 
check  the  enemy.  Philip  of  Macvtbm  learn«"d 
his  military  science  at  Thebes,  and  reorganised 
his  army  by  the  introduction  of  a  regular  in- 
fiintr>-  besides  the  heiedltaiy  caTalry  of  the 
nohtcs.  Tlu>c  soldiers  were  armeti  with  a  sniall 
shield,  about  eighteen  inches  in  dianit^ter. 
corslets,  and  long  spears,  and  fought  in  clf*««>r 
order  than  was  usual  among  the  (Greeks.  This 
phalanx  seems  to  have  been  a  mobile  liody.  but 
proliably  Philip  and  eertalnly  Alcxamh-r  relied 
rather  on  the  heavy  caralnr  as  the  otTcnsive  forci-. 
and  u-cd  the  phalanx  to  fiold  the  main  line  of 
the  enemy  in  check,  while  the  cavalry  crushed 
his  wing  or  tnraed  his  innk.  The  fi'tNtnT  of 
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1.  WOMBAT  iPhascolomya  M>tchelii.<.  5.  CUSCUS  iPnalanger  maculatusi. 

a.  FLYING  SQUIRREL  PHALANQ£R  iPetaurus  •clur«ua>.  6.  COMMON  OASYURE  (Oaayuru*  vIvvrrinHa). 

a.  LONMNOUTED  PHALANMR  iT*Mlpm  roaMtuar.  7.  BANOKO  ANT-EATER  tMyrmacoMus  fiMOlatya). 

4.  KOALA  IPhaMOtaretM  Vltwrwtt.  «.  TASMANIAN  WOLF  (ThytoOnw*  qrnoeaphaluaJ. 
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Alttxander  seems  to  have  had  pllni  of  diffwent 

lengths,  the  lon^rest  being  about  Beventeen  feet, 
and  uf  course  requiring  tlie  use  uf  both  hands. 
Though  intendeil  to  fi^''^  1'"*^'  a  singli-  muss, 
it  uuti  uLm>  ca|>uble  of  breaking  into  small  tui  t  ical 
ttltits  able  to  maaoeuvre  nepnratelj,  if  the  nature 
of  the  ground  or  the  developmeiit  of  the  battle 
made  it  desirable.  The  sttcOHsors  of  Alnaader 
gradually  ehnnr;rd  his  fundamental  principles, 
and  depended  a^ain  upon  the  phalanx  to  decide 
the  day.  This  led  to  even  elo^Kr  niasising  of 
men  and  increase  of  the  length  uf  the  lances,  till 
tiie  mass  became  irresistible  if  uubrukeu,  but 
unwieldy  and  utterly  helpless  il  broken  by  na- 
even  ground,  as  was  proved  in  many  a  battle 
aRainwt  the  Roman  10^'"'"**-  This  later  phalunx 
was  regularly  drawn  up  sixteen  men  dee[),  and 
either  about  three  feet  apart,  body  included,  or 
only  about  eighteen  inches  with  shields  touch- 
ing; a  formation  which  made  any  turning  on  the 
part  of  individuals  impossible.  The  lanoes  were 
about  twenty  feet  long,  and  those  of  the  first 
five  ranks  ])rojeeted  in  front;  tlir  (tlur-  In M 
their  spears  over  tlie  shoulders  ni  their  com- 
rades, ready  to  drop  them  if  oeeiision  arow. 
Consult:  i>roysen,  "Qriechiiiche  KriegMlter- 
thflmer,"  in  Hcnnann,  Lehvlmek  der  gri0elii»tihm 
AntiquHatcn  (Freihurp:.  1888)  ;  Bauer,  in 
Mdller's  Handbuck  di  r  kldsfitachi  n  Altrrtum.i- 
tri-fst  )i.>((  /i///V,  vol.  iv.  (Munieh.  IKilH);  Dclhrikh, 
Of  schn  hfe  der  Kricgskunat  (Berlin,  IWO) ;  Lam- 
m<  1 1 ,  /'uiyMo*  «mmI  dh  rSmitehe  Taktik  (Leipdg, 
1888). 

PKAZ/ASIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  *6Aa(Hf).  A 
tyrant  of  Agrigi-ntum  in  Sicily,  whoee  rule  lasted 
wm  about  670  to  £49  BwO,  when  be  was  Icilled 
in  a  popular  revolt.  He  maintained  himself  by 

mercenaries,  and  chiefly  by  stratagem  extended 
his  poui  r  on  all  sides.  The  tradition,  at  least  as 
old  as  I'inilar,  that  he  gratified  his  savajie  nature 
hy  r(Mstin;{  persons  alive  in  a  brazen  bull,  has 
made  him  the  universal  tvpe  of  the  cruel  tynuit. 
A  collection  of  letters  which  bears  his  name,  rep- 
resents him  as  a  kindly  and  cultivated  prince; 
but  Bintley  in  his  famous  Diaaertation  (first 
puldi-^luHl  in  fthoweil  that  these  are  prob- 

ably forgeries  of  the  Cliristian  Era.  See  Bkntixt, 
RicuABD.   Consult:  Freeman,  Bittory  of  BicUjf, 
{Ottmd,  1801). 
TKALABIEi  Bee  Cuian«0B4fl«. 

PHAI/AROPE  (from  HU.  d^ihiptc,  phnlnria, 
coot,  ro{f,  /)</i/,s.  foot).  .\  Handpijier-like  shore- 
liinl  of  tfie  f.nnily  I'lialaropodidje.  havini,'  lobate 
feet  and  a  rntlier  lung  bill,  which  is  slender,  weak, 
and  straight.  Phalaropes  differ  from  sandpipers, 
however,  in  that  they  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  in  swimming  on  the  sea,  where  they 
se<  k  tiiollnsks  :ind  other  small  marine  animal -t  for 
their  food.  They  are  very  fearless  of  man  ami 
are  said  to  he  easily  tamable,  but  the  flesJi  if  oily 
and  unpalatable.  The  phalaropes  differ  from 
moat  other  birds  in  the  t^markabte  relative  oon- 

dition  of  the  two  sf>-<i,->«.  The  femnle?  are  not  only 
larLTcr  and  more  hri<.;htly  e<)hir(><l,  hut  they  do  the 
cciurtiii",',  and.  after  they  have  s^-fiired  a  mate 
and  laid  their  .3  or  4  eg^'*"  leave  the  male  to 
do  the  incidiating.  Three  species  only  are  known, 
all  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and 
two  Hrenmp<4ar.  Each  fs  now  made  the  type  of 
its  own  pfniif.  The  northern  phalarope  [Hhn- 
larapus  luhiittis)  has  the  membrane  of  the  toes 
scalloped  and  the  bill  very  sloador.  It  breeds  ia 
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the  Arctic  regions  and  migrates  southward  on  the 

appronrh  of  winter.  The  nest  is  a  shallow  de- 
pression in  the  f.;rinind  lined  with  grass  and  moss. 
'J'he  e^-^'s  art'  olive  !;:ay  ur  l  u!!;,  vhite,  hetivilv 
hlotihed  with  chocolate  brown,  its  entire  length 
is  rather  less  than  8  inches.  The  tail  is  short. 
It  is  a  iieautiful  bird,  and  remarkable  for  the 
great  difference  of  its  summer  and  winter  plum' 
ajje,  the  prevailing  tint  in  winter  beinj^  a  delicate 
gray,  while  in  summer  tlie  upper  parts  exhibit 
a  fine  mi.\ture  of  slate  gray  and  liulT,  side.s  and 
front  of  neck  rufous,  and  the  breast  and  under 
pMrta  are  white.  The  red  phalarope  (Crymo- 
pkUu»  fiUicariua)  is  rather  larger  than  the 
northern  phalarope,  and  is,  like  it,  very  graoefnl 
in  form  and  movements,  and  finely  colored.  The 
meinliraue  of  the  toes  is  sealloped,  but  the  bill  is 
stouter,  flattened,  and  has  u  lancet  shajx-d  tip. 
The  third  species  is  Wilson's  phalarope  {iHe(/a- 
ttopHS  Irioolor),  trhich  ia  an  American  bird,  found 
in  summer  north  to  the  Saskatchewan,  and  in 
winter  sooth  to  Brazil  and  Patagonia.  It  is  rare 
in  the  East,  hut  abundant  in  the  Miseissippi 
Valley.  It  is  tiie  largest  of  the  three  species, 
being  nine  inches  or  more  in  length.  The  toe- 
membranes  are  plain  and  unsca lifted.  CoDSolt: 
Cooes,  Birds  of  the  Northtces*  (WMhlogtOB, 
1874).  Sea  Flats  of  Booa  or  Waib  oub 

BiBOf). 

PTTAT.T.TCISir,  or  PHATXTBM  (from  phaU 
lie,  from  Gk.  ^^4k^,  phaUikoa,  relating  to  the 
male  organ,  from  fiM6c,  phaiUm,  male  organ). 

The  worship  of  the  penerative  power,  as  expressed 
most  stront,'lv  hy  adoration  of  the  male  organ. 
As  a  cult,  phallieism  i  t  ;)ieal  of  the  Oriental 
races,  esi>eciully  iSemitic  and  Dravidian.  In 
Europe  its  strongest  expression  is  found  in 
Greece^whidiwas  Under  Sonitie  influence;  but  as 
a  phase  of  other  worship,  rather  than  as  a  special 
eult,  it  is  native  to  nuiny  savage  tribes  of  .\!ner- 
ica  and  Asia.  Under  a  corre.>>ponding  name,  linga- 
worship,  phallicism  is  still  practiced  by  the  na- 
tives of  India.  There  are  two  forms  of  phallieismu 
The  lower,  and  probably  earlier,  form  is  found 
when  the  phallos  itself  is  worshiped  as  divine 
or  is  regarded  as  emblematic  of  sexual  passion 
alone.  Ordinarily,  in  this  form,  tlie  phallic 
emblem  is  the  mark  of  devotion  to  some  deity  of 
lust,  who  is  not  necessarily  a  male  divinity.  On 
tho  oontrary,  the  female  diei^  is  more  usual  and 
sometimes  older  than  the  mele.  In  the  latter 
msp  we  have  reverence  paid  to  tlie  divine  moth- 
ers, or  female  forms,  of  India;  to  the  date  palm, 
mother-goddess  in  Arabia,  etc.;  in  the  forn»er  we 
find  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  Greece  and  Siva 
in  India.  In  tnis  first  fotn  of  phalliebm  there 
is  no  notion,  or  only  m  very  vague  notion,  of 
affinity  between  sexual  instinet  and  the  ereattvo 
j)ower  of  nature.  Among  savapes  the  rite  in 
this  fonu  in  stareely  more  than  a  frankly  brutal 
indulgence  of  passion;  in  a  eiviliz<'d  community, 
where  excess  is  frowned  upon  by  a  more  refined 
soDtiment,  the  indulgence  tends  to  become  secret, 
as  in  the  Tantric  worship  of  India.  This  Hindtt 
phallicism,  with  its  conventional  admixture  of 

fihilosophy.  repres<>nts  the  eiindition-i  which  ob- 
ained   in   (Ireeee  when  orgies   were  veiled  as 
Orpliie  mvsteries. 

In  the  second  form  the  phallos  serves  men^y 
as  a  symbol  of  that  mysterious  force  whidi  In 
spring  renews  vegetable  life  and  awakens  to  fresh 
enemiy  all  living  things,  and  phallicism  thus  re* 
Uned  beoQinae  the  tvonhlp  of  •  great  divine  ubI* 
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fying  and  creative  power.  Such  phalliciiim  aji  this 
may  be  the  religion  of  asoetica,  like  the  Linj^iled 
of  India,  and  in  thia  case  the  phallic  emblem  ia 
uaually  twihiokU  •>  Um  deitgr  i«  mgarded  as 
androgynous.  But  tin  two  cmUeiiiB,  no  longer 
realistic,  are  merely  conventionalized  shapes, 
which  are  ph\ced  iu  the  temples  of  the  ninle- 
female  pxl  Sivj  >uch  was  pri  1  nbl ,  the  phalH 
cism  of  the  higher  minds  in  Greece,  and  to  them 
th»  Orphic  mysteries  wera  a  phiioflophical  v»- 
tntenfetatiioo  of  tha  naif*  form  of  gnmify  aMc 
tarial  pbalMaiuB  tvhkii  alone  appealed  to  tha 
Tulgar. 

Phallicism  id  not  neeessarily  primitive,  al- 
though found  in  very  savape  eommimities.  Among 
the  Central  Australians,  for  example,  there  are 
erotic  dances,  but  no  trace  of  phSdlis  wonUp. 
Fina^  it  ia^to  be  oboorred  that  wmoif  8nppo<«ed 
phallie  iiarvivali,  aaeh  aa  tfae  stnosMbo*  (q.v.) 
and  ;i]in::li*  -stones,  may  have  in  reality  nothing 
to  do  with  phallic  worohip.  Ptiallici^ni,  however, 
lies  at  the  base  of  various  savage  rites  in  many 
parts  of  the  worid,  Asia,  Afriok,  and  America, 
and  was  often  canaeetod,  as  among  the  Aztecs, 
with  higher  forms  of  nature- worship.  Consult: 
Tylor,  PrimittTe  Culture  (Boeton,  1874)  ;  Fergus- 
h'ti-l''  S!-,,ir  M ',)iu  im-yiia  ( f-ondon,  1872); 
ikirtou,  Hemitio  Origtm  (New  York,  1901). 

FWAWATCTDTB.   See  Favabiom. 

PBAN^ESOQAK  {tnm  Olc.  faw/>^,  pha- 
nmrotp  evidaat  +  yi/uK,  gtmo*.  marriage).  Aa 
eld  name  of  apennatopibytes  (q.v.),  popularly 

called  flowerinp  plant.  Tliey  arv  .u-i>  called 
'phwnctgams'  or  'phenogams.'  bee  CBYi>TuoAua. 

TSAnBOaUMraA.  <Neo-1At..  from  Ok. 

^(tvepSf,  pham  ri^ft,  evident  -f"  )  <'.«i!Ta,  ifJossn, 
tongue).  A  suborder  of  the  Anura  (q.v.),  con- 
taining those  frogs  and  toads  which  possess  a 
tongne,  whidi  has  tbe  shape  of  a  round  disk  ad> 
berent  by  nearlr  the  wbole  of  its  base,  and  is  not 
protrusifde.  Tfiis  group  includes  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  fro^  and  toads  of  the  world.  Con- 
sult Gadow,  AmfiMa  md  A^peOst  (London, 
1901). 

FSAVOOLES    (Ut.,   from   Gk.  *mKmXf,c, 

Phanoklfi).  A  Greek  elc^ac  poet  of  the  rlo*e 
of  the  fourth  century-  B.C.  Of  bis  life  we  know 
nothing.  His  poems  deal  wttb  the  lOfC*  «f 
Uia  gods  lor  beautiful  bqys;  tha  tiagie  T«ngeance 
in  eaeh  case  ssems  to  have  been  particularly 
strps<;ed.  Apart  fmm  some  merely  verbal  frag- 
uient.-*,  thtre  remain-  of  this  series" only  one  com- 
siderable  piece  from  a  poem  on  Orpheu.^*^  admira- 
tion for  CalaT.s.  whicfl  shows  much  beauty  of 
diction  and  versification.  It  ia  «Bted  ia  Bergk*s 

Anif    '    ■■  r   f  '/rir.;. 

PHAKAOH,  fi'rA  or  ii'rA  b  (Heh.  Dmr'oh, 
Gk.  *a(xuj,  Ph<ira7j\.  The  Hebrew  fi*rm  of  the 
JSgyptian  Per'o,  used  in  the  Bible  as  the  general 
name  or  title  of  the  kiaipi  of  Egypt.  Frmn 
nKiives  of  reverenre.  the  F.gyptian»  avoided  using 
the  name  of  th.ir  -ovrrti«ni.  and  usually  sub- 
stituted for  ii  --^ome  <uch  .•\tirr--ii>n  aa  'the  good 
god,'  'HoruB  the  lord  of  the  palace,'  'his  Majesty,' 
the  King.'  or.  espMially  UMer  tbe  New  Empire, 
the  indefinite  pronoun  'one  *  A  very  old  designa- 
tion of  this  nature  was  Per'o.  'great  house'  (i.e. 
the  palacfi.  It  'xcnr-  a-^  larly  a-i  the  Fourth 
Dynasty,  was  u."*d  with  spwial  frequency  in  the 
vemaetilar  of  the  New  Knipire,  and  finally,  at 

quite  a  late  period,  faecame  the  eoounon  poiralar 


designation  of  the  Egyptian  mooarchi>.  It  I?  fn- 
iM:rved  in  the  Coptic  perro,  'the  Kin^','  w  rx.  u<c 
p  is  mistaken  for  the  definite  arti<  le.  d-'sephai 
{AHttq.,  viiL  ti,  2)  oorrectiy  explatna  Phanoh  as 
meaning  *King^'  and  aa  lata  aa  the  foutk  ttaiy 

A.  D.  HorapoUo  8eem<«  to  have  known  that  'great 
house'  was  n  5iyno»iym  of  'King.'  Canault:  Ehrra, 

Cbeyne  and  Black,  i/ncyctopodM  ifiMtos,  voi 
iiL  (London,  IMS,  at  seq.). 

FHABAOH^  U£N,  or  Pharaoh's  rHtCKSX. 
The  small  Egyptian  vulture  ( S  '  vpknm  pen- 
nupt^Ttu),  so  calle<l  heoaune  of  it>^  freqMHl  8^ 
pear.iTTfe  in  the  nneient  hieroglyj)hs. 

PHABAOH  S  BAT.  The  ii^gyptian  muBgwN 
(iferpeslee  tcAaeiisioa). 

PHAB18EBS  (Heb.  pirUhim,  Aramaic  peri- 
shin,  the  set  apart,  separatists).  A  Jewish  re- 
ligious party.  The  Pharisees  first  emerged  a^  a 
definite  party  when  the  suci^ss  of  the  Maccaiicaa 
revolt  led  to  the  found.ui  >ii  of  a  secular  Statsb 
at  the  bead  of  which  John  Hjnanna  (bii^  fnas^ 

B.  O.  136-105)  reigned  aa  a  aeenlar  prinee,  amk* 
ing  alliances  with  other  power?.  »7>p}"OBjtjon 
to  this  policy,  along  the  line  of  the  v>lJ 
spirit  of  sefiaratioa  from  all  thinc>  ti"0 
Jewish  (see  Gsrausa),  ciystalliaed  tu  toe  fiartv 
of  the  Fbaitseea,  They  were  essentially  a  re- 
ligious party  and  need  ptditieal  methods  only 
when  their  prineiples  had  been  severely  oatraipcd 
or  when  they  could  not  oi^rr^vi.^  attain  tb«ir 
ends*.  Their  distinctive  doctrines  were;  {it 
ration  from  all  intercourse  in  c<nnmaa  life  with 
the  mass  of  the  people,  whom  tliej  deaiaaated  as 
the  *a«i  (people  of  the  land).  Thfa  tn 
did  not  include.  a>  it  had  oriyrin.illy  done,  the 
heatlien  inhahitaut-s  of  the  land,  from  whom 
Jehovah  was  supposed  to  have  <v»nmiandt-vi  ;b< 
Israelites  to  keep  apart  for  fear  of  coalamtnatiOB 
(cf.  Ezra  ix.  1 ;  Neh.  z.  2841)  ;  it  was  uwl 
the  Pharisees  to  designate  even  their  ortbodm^ 
fellow-eonntrjnucn  who  smk  leas  sempatloaMi  Aaa 
themselves  in  the  interpretation  and  oK-er».^Tia" 
of  the  law.  Since  alteolule  »«'parati<jn  iri 
l>ossible,  they  drew  up  elaborate  njU  s  to  p  urti 
their  intercourse  with  the  mass  of  their  fellov- 
couutr>'men.  Hier  would  not  buy  or  f^ll  is 
exchange  with  an  am  M'drer;  their  giant  BiMi 
Hiilel  Mid,  "No  om  M*4r«»  la  ptoaa.*  Atf 
worshiped,  however,  with  their  oountr^Tnen 
the  temple  and  synagogue,  and  tiilkl  al»o  a*iiL 
"^)eparate  not  thyself  from  the  congregatioo-'' 
N  a  vert  be  tan  tha  Fhariaeea  stood  hjghsat  m  tlM 
popular  isvor.  (2>  Lees  distinetiva,  hnt  htU 
with  equal  intensity,  was  their  doctrine  of  the 
strict  interpretatitKi  and  rit'id  ol»servaniv  of  the 
law  as  a  neeessity  to  righteousness  Ttt< y 

upon  both  the  written  law  (the  Torah)  and  ai»si> 
the  traditions  of  the  elders.  Indeed,  they  made 
the  tradition  of  more  waMit  than  tha  law  {Maik 
Til  8  sqq).  One  of  their  prtnciplee  wna.  *ll  ie 
a  greater  crime  to  teach  et">ntrar>  t'^  the  freeent* 
of  the  neribes  than  contrary  to  the  Torah  itself-" 
The  law  was  extended  hv  them  to  the  minute 
details  of  tlaa  ablatkm  of  bands  and  vessels,  to 
tithes,  fasts,  and  Sabbath  obeerfnneeL  IWy  were 
the  strictly  legal  party;  righteousne^*  was  the 
product  of  lejFsl  observsnce.  aceordini:  to  tbtir 
teaehin;'.  '  "  i  They  cherished  the  p.iiitiial  ij%«l 
of  a  re&toration  of  the  kinftdom  of  i.<u-ael.  w^  iHi 
tliev  expected  to  be  socomplished  through  the 
interpoaitkm  of  a  dhrins  act;  pwparatmn  iw 
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this  consummation  they  helir^tr)  wn^^  \:^'^t 
achiuvL'd  IhruUgli  a  strict  cunjiiii^  uuL  ol  Llie 
law.  Foreign  dominutiuu  thev  rcgurded  aa  a 
puuiiihnient  of  God  for  tb6  mim  oi  the  people. 
(4)  Their  other  doctrines,  regarding  the  iiuuwr- 
tallty  ol  the  aoiil»  nravidsnae»  and  hiunnn  free- 
dom, were  leae  peniUBT  and  Iwld  in  eommon  with 
other  Jews. 

The  Pharisees  are  nH>st  familiur  through  their 
relation  to  Jesua  of  Nazareth.  They  became  his 
bitter  oppoaaita  early  in  his  uiuiatry  and  con- 
tinued M  nntil  the  end.  The  grounds  of  tkeir 
hostility  were  many.  He  and  his  disciples  mingled 
freely  with  publicans  and  sinners,  thus  violating 
the  dietinctive  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  Ncpiirution 
from  the  'am  hA'&rtf.  They  were  carelen^  iitiout 
the  strict  observance  of  fasts,  ablutions,  iinci  the 
Salibath.  The  teaching  of  Jesua  oonosnuog  tha 
Fatherhood  of  God  was  in  direei  oppoaitioB  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  Pharisaie  legalism.  His 
interpretation  of  the  Torah  in  the  Sermon  nu 
till  Mi  unt  was  a  r^'pudiation  of  tin-  I'harisaic 
priui-'iple  that  righteousness  in  the  result  of  the 
strictness  with  which  comniandniciitH  atTecting 
the  external  life  are  ohearved.  The  Pharisees 
made  the  religious  relation  one  of  tegal  compact; 
Jesus  triade  it  one  of  personal  fellowship  in  the 
bond  of  filial  trust  and  ol»»»dipnce.  I'liese  two 
systems  were  utterly  contradictory;  the  reprc- 
sentatives  of  the  one  could  not  endure  the  teacher 
of  tiM  other.  HsBce  the  Pharisees  were  the  moat 
active  ia  putting  Jesus  to  death.  After  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  \uider  Titus  (a.d.  70) 
the  I'harisees  Murvive<l  as  a  party;  their  leadint; 
rabbis  formed  a  body  which  rt^arde«l  itself  as 
tba  emtinnation  of  the  ancient  Sanhedrin;  this 
gmm  penisted  and  preserved  Judaiun  of  the 
strieier  sort  after  the  theoeiaey  waa  really  vnt- 
thrown. 

BiBLlOGBAPMY.  Consult  the  hit'tnriefi  of  the 
Jews,  by  Ewald,  Graetz,  Wellbausen,  and  the 
lives  of  Jesus;  Oeiger,  tiatiducaer  und  Pharimier 
(Breslan,  1S6S);  Cohen,  Le*  Phari«^en«  (Paris, 
1R77)  ;  Wellhausen.  Die  Phariader  und  gadduslsr 
(Grcifswald.  1874)  ;  SchOrer,  History  of  theJeuh 
i»h  People  in  the  Time  of  Jeatu  Christ  (Edin- 
burgh. 1886-90)  ;  Comill,  History  of  the  People 
Vf  Israel  ((Chicago,  1898)  ;  Eaton,  article  "Phari- 
ioes,''  in  the  Hastings  BibU  IMotioHary,  vol.  iii. 
<N«w  York,  1900) ;  Prince,  arttela  "Seribea  and 
Pharisees,"  in  fnoycloiwdja  BSblUea,  vol.  iv. 
(London,  1903). 

TKAXMAOBtmOAX.  AHOCaATIOH, 

American.  A  scienfiflc  jiociety  with  its  head- 
quarters at  lialtiiiinre.  Md.  Its  initial  meeting 
waa  held  in  New  York  in  1851.  The  association 
was  organ^ed  in  Philadelphia  in  1852,  and  in- 
corporated in  WashluKtmi,  D.  C.,  in  IMS.  Its 
objects  are  to  improvp  the  science  and  art  of 
pluirmacy  by  dilTuMing  scientific  knowledge  among 
apothecaries  and  druggists,  to  foster  pharma 
oeutical  literature,  to  stimulate  discovery  and 
iaiention,  and  to  enoouiage  home  production  and 
manufacture  in  tha  several  linea  of  drugs-  It 
has  published  annual  volumea  of  proceedings 
since  1831,  except  for  the  year  ISOl. 

FHAB'MAC0F<B1A  (Neo-Lat„  from  Olc 
^apfuuumoua,  pharmakopoiia,  art  of  preparing 
drug^,  from  tiapuaicoTroitir,  phnrmnlmpnutK,  one 
who  prepares  drugs,  from  fapfxantK,  pharmakos, 
^nnff,  medicine  +  woirnr,  poietM,  to  make ) .  A 
tsrai  applied  to  Tarioua  worka,  eonsisting  for 


till  mriMt  part  of  ( 1 )  n  list  of  the  articles  of  the 
Luuu-iia  medieu,  whtsUicr  simple  or  compound, 
with  their  characters,  and  the  tests  for  the  dc- 
terniination  of  their  purity;  and  (2)  a  collection 
of  approved  nceipts  or  prescriptioos,  together 
with  the  procesees  for  artieieB  ia  the  materia 
mediea,  obtained  by  chemical  operationB.  Almost 
every  civilizeil  country  of  importance  has  its 
national  pharmueupoiia,  uuwug  which  thuiic  uf 
the  United  States,  France,  and  Prussia  deserva 
specially  honorable  notice.  The  lirst  pharma* 
eopiBia  published  unto  authority  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1542.  Vale- 
rius Cordus,  a  student,  who  waa  staying  for  a 
short  time  at  Nuremlyerf;.  showed  a  collection  of 
medicui  receipts,  which  he  had  selected  from  Uie 
worka  of  the  most  eminert  writers,  to  the  physi- 
eiaaa  of  Uiat  city,  who  maa  so  atrudi  with  ita 
value  that  they  urged  him  to  print  it  for  tha 
of  the  apothecurici^,  and  obtained  for  his 
worls  the  sanction  of  the  scnatus.  H^-forc  thia 
time  the  bookn  chielly  in  use  among  apotlie- 
caries  were  the  treatises :  On  idimpka,  by  Aviccnoa 
and  Serapion;  the  Liber  tier vit  oris  of  Balcliasin 
ben  Ab<maerim;  tha  Aaltdolartam  of  Johannea 
I>ama8cenns  or  Mecue,  arranged  in  classes;  aad 
the  Anlidotariuni  of  Nivolaua  de  Salerno,  which 
was  arranged  ttlpiiabetically.  This  work  was 
commonly  called  Xicolaus  Magnus,  to  dii«tin^ui.Hh 
it  from  an  abridgment  known  as  A'iookuM  Parvus, 

The  first  edition  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
(or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia of  the  London  (!v»ll«p©  of  Physicians)  ap- 
yjcared  in  It'W  an  l  wa-t  chiefly  founded  on  the 
works  of  Mezuc  and  Nicolaus  de  Salerno.  Suc- 
cessive editions  appeared  in  1027,  1035,  1050, 
1097,  1721,  174(1,  1787,  1800,  1824,  1836,  and 
1861,  and  form  an  Important  contribaticm  to  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  pharmacy  nnd  thera- 
peutics during  the  last  two  eenturic.-*  and  a  half.  ' 

The  Edinburgh  pliarinacopuia  is  more  modem 
than  the  London,  the  tirst  edition  havin<;  ap- 
peared in  1699,  while  the  Dublin  pharmacopceia 
does  not  date  farther  back  than  1807.  The  latest 
editions  of  these  works  appeared  in  the  years 
1841  and  1850  respectively. 

Until  the  Medical  Act  passed  in  the  right 
of  publishing  the  pharmaoopceia  for  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  was  vested  in  tha  coUeges 
of  physicians  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
respectively ;  and  as  these  thrcf  pharmaoopsias 
contain<>d  many  imjxirtant  prc])arations,  similar 
in  name,  but  totally  ditTercnt  in  strength  (as,  for 
example,  dilute  hydrneyanic  ncid,  solution  of 
hydrochloiBta  of  morphia,  etc.),  dangerous  com* 
piicationa  arose  from  a  Losdoo  prescription  being 
made  up  in  Edinburgh  or  Dublin,  or  vies  vena. 
By  that  act  is  is  ordained  that  "the  general 
(medical)  council  shall  cause  to  be  published, 
under  their  dire<  tion,  a  book  containing  a  list  of 
medicines  and  compounds,  and  the  manner  uf  pre- 
paring them,  together  with  tha  true  weights  and 
measures  by  which  they  are  to  be  prepared  and 
mixed;  and  containing  such  other  matter  and 
things  relating  thereto  as  the  general  council 
shall  think  tit.  to  he  called  British  Pkarmacopana, 
which  shall  for  all  purposes  be  deemed  to  be 
substituted  throQi^out  Oreat  Britain  and  ir»- 
tamd  for  the  several  above-mentloaed  phaima* 
copoeias." 

The  British  Pharmacop<xia,  of  which  mention 
has  just  been  made,  a  work  published  in  1864, 
had  tha  merit  of  anMlgamating  the  London,  Edin> 
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burgh,  Riul  DuMiii  nlianiiacojHL'ias ;  but  it  un- 
fortunately euutaineu  so  many  defects  tliut,  iu 
accordance  with  the  univermtl  wishes  hotb  of  the 
medical  pxofcMion  and  of  tbe  cbemista,  the 
medical  cooncU  ordered  a  nrw  edition  to  be  pre* 
pared  ns  speedily  a.s  ikw-siMc.  This  nlition  ap- 
peared in  lHf;7,  and  has  bwn  lullnwcd  liy  dtht-rs 
in  1S74,  Ihs'k  and  a  supplement  in  IS'.io.  lUo 
French  pbarn)aeopa;ia  is  u.sed  in  Switzerland 
alio.  Ilie  Prussian  pharniacoporia  is  U!«ed  in 
Germany  and  Kussia.  The  pbarmacopceia  of 
Orosi  is  used  in  Italy. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  make  tliL-  distinction 
between  a  pharniacopceia  and  a  disi)eu»atory. 
The»e  terms  have  l>ceii  need  indiacriniinatcly,  but 
there  is  a  distinction  amoqg  pbamutcieta.  A 
pharniacopceia  is  strictly  a  collection  of  reeipes 
or  instnictions  for  makin;.'  various  medicinal  f'om- 
pounds,  or  simple  prcjja rat  ions,  which  are  also 
made  untlcr  tin'  authority  of  a  I'ollc;.'!'  or  l)o<iy  of 
medical  men,  and  are  termed  'oilicial',  A  dis- 
pttiMttory  is  a  book  which  also  tresis  of  the 
piepaiaUoa  of  medicines;  but  it  moreover  con- 
taina  the  natural  as  well  as  the  medical  history 
of  the  various  medicinal  substarx  ts.  A  dispensa- 
tory, in  addition  to  ofli<.ial  pixijarations,  may 
contain  many  others,  and  be  published  without 
official  authority.  A  dispensatory  is  also  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  a  treatise  on  materia  meiijoo 
(q.v.),  a  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats 
of  the  knowledge  and  action  of  medicines,  and 
may  either  treat  of  tin-  action  of  individual  medi- 
cines or  embrace  the  whole  ranpe  of  the  pharma- 
copteia,  and  occupy  itself  with  the  action  of  every 
article^  simple  or  compound,  either  upon  a 
hmlthy  or  a  diseased  subject;  that  is  to  say.  it 
may  consider  the  phyaiofopical  as  well  as  the 
therapeutic  action  of  medicines,  therapeutics 
(i|.v-.)  tioing  that  branch  of  tlic  scii-ncc  whicti 
treatu  of  the  action  of  drupi  as  medicines  strictly 
•peaking,  or  their  action  in  di.-seasc;  for  this  fs 
Often  very  dilTerent  from  tlieir  action  on  the 
healthy  body,  or  their  phyRiolo^cal  action.  A 
dispcn-atorv  is  rriiifrally  a  roinliination  of  a 
pharmaeopu.'ia,  a  materia  mcdica,  and  a  treatise 
on  therapeutics,  as  far  as  the  latter  is  not  In- 
cluded in  materia  medica. 

In  many  of  tlic  countries  of  Europe  the  phar« 
macopcpia  i«  published  by  aiithority  of  the  (iov- 
ernmeiit,  and  its  rcquirenjcnts  are  enforced  by 
law.  In  the  I  riili  <i  States  tliis  i~  not  so.  hut  in 
many  of  the  individual  States  the  'I'lmrum- 
cop<eia  of  the  United  States  of  America"  has 
been  adopted  as  tlie  leg^l  standard.  In  1778  the 
Hrftt  pharmncopceia  in  this  country  was  published 
in  PliiladflpViiri  for  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
Anit'iitiiii  ariny.  .\nothcr  was  publiHhe<l  in  1805 
for  use  in  Xcv  I-!iiu'land.  The  New  York  llosjutal 
issuni  one  for  its  own  use  in  1815;  lat«'r  editions, 
like  those  of  similar  institutions,  In-inp  known 
as  the  Formulary  and  ooosiatiaf  of  classified  col- 
lections of  prescriptions.  The  New  York  County 
and  New  York  MciHcal  Sooietic-  in  1818  took 
meai^ures  for  hnldini»  a  convention  of  <lelejrate9 
from  various  State  im  .lical  s<M'i«-ties  and  medical 
oolleffes.  which  met  at  Washington  January  1, 
1R20.  The  action  tak«n  then  reunited  in  the  ap> 
pea  ranee  the  same  year  oftTif  f\rs\  Phnrmnropfrta 
in  the  I  fiited  States  of  Anierii-a,  a  volume  of  272 
pnL'fs  in  I  aii!i  and  Kn^'lish.  Since  the  edition  of 
1840  tlie  I^tin  has  been  omitted.  The  convention 
mad»  provisions  for  the  holding  of  other  ronvro- 
tions  for  revision  every  ten  years.   The  oonvention 


of  18G0  received  delegates  from  the  army  and  nsvy, 
and  front  various  eollc-ges  of  (iharuiaey  and  pliar- 
HI  11 '  il jfiil  Hoeietifs.  l-"olio\Nin;»  the  eonventioD 
held  at  Wasliingiao  in  1)^90,  Ui«  seventh  rrvistd 
edition  was  pubUslied  in  1809.  The  flr»t  edi- 
tion of  the  f  'niird  Stales  Di»pcn*ati,rti  was  is.Hued 
in  18.'!  1.  It  has  since  that  time  (Mi»£>«^^  through 
many  revisions,  and  has  become  double  il»  orijji- 
ual  size,  till  at  the  present  time  it  is  really  an 
encyclopedia  of  therapeutics,  pharmacy,  and 
materia  medica.  Several  other  excellent  pharma- 
copceias-  and  dispensatories  have  been  published, 
the  SatioiKtl  Disjnn-'^uior;/  and  the  .Imt-Hoan 
Di»l/tnmtt/ry  bviug  the  uiui»t  prominent.  Though 
valuable,  they  do  not  occupy  the  ofScial  positioB 
that  is  filled  by  the  pharmaoopaeia.  New  prep- 
aratfotts  arv,  of  course,  oonttnnally  added  to  the 

PHAaMACY  (OF.  farmade,  Fr.  pharmacte, 
from  Gk.  ^ffiowh,  phot  r/i  i/.do,  oae  of  druim, 
from  4tip/iaKov,  pharmakon^  drag,  medicine  k 
That  department  of  moferto  medica  (q.v.)  which 
treats  of  the  toUeeiion,  preparation,  pre-i  rvatiun. 
and  dispensing  of  medicines.  It  is  synouytaom 
with  pltarmaeeutieal  ct«mM<iy. 

PHAB'NABA'ZTJS  (Lat..  from  Gk. top:  i^^et. 
from  OPers.  'FuniObuzH,  having  an  arm  d 
glory).  A  Persian.  s<jn  of  I'hai  nain-s.  wlmni  '■ 
succeeded,  in  the  rei^n  of  Darius  11..,  as  »aUJip 
of  the  region  Dnscyiitis,  which  embraoed  the 
coast  lands  in  Northwestern  A.%ia  Minor.  In  9JD. 
413  he  espoused  the  catue  of  the  Spartans,  with 
whom  he  acted  in  comert  for  several  yeain.  en- 
deavoring to  drive  the  Athenian-  from  the  region 
of  the  Hellespont,  In  4(^,  however,  changing  his 
policy,  he  made  a  covenant  of  friendship  and 
hospitality  with  Aldbiades,  and  mecepted  terms 

of  aeeonunodation  from  the  Athenians.  In  .3i*6 
he  defeated  an  invailin;;  Spartan  lort-e  under 
A^oilaus,  but  in  the  next  year  \Nas  hiin-eli  il<?- 
feutcd  by  that  general.  8oon  after,  Lonon  eame 
to  his  assistance  from  Athens,  and  tlie  two  mailed 
through  the  ,£geaa  S«a,  driviqg  out  the  laee- 
diemonians  from  the  seaport  towns.  Plismaba- 

jnis's  final  elT'  rt  v  ns  witli  the  .Xflieiiian  Iphirra- 
tes  in  Kgypt  iu  377  and  the  following  year."*.  The 
expedition  proved  unsuccessfuL 

PHATIOS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  ^poi)-  A  rrvTy 
island  oir  the  west  extremity  of  the  K  ^y|tt  mn 
coast,  opposite  the  town  of  Kakotis.  When  Alex- 
ander chose  this  spot  as  the  site  of  Alexandria, 
he  connected  the  island  with  the  mainlan<i  by  the 
Ueptastadium,  or  Seven-Furlong  Mole.  'Thtu 
made  It  pOBsible  to  build  two  harbors,  and  on  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  isl.ind.  at  tie-  .  ntr  ni^e 
to  tlie  great  harlxir.  I'toJemy  I.  l>egan  tl*»-  en""- 
tion  of  a  great  lighthouse,  which  was  finislxtl 
under  bis  son,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  mjc. 
282.  The  architect  was  Sostratus  of  Cnidns.  and 
the  work  was  reckoned  amnn?  the  wnndrrs  >if  the 
world.  It  wus  a  lofty  tower  with  a  M|uare  lia^e 
measuring  alwut  HKi  ftet  on  a  ^ide.  and  the  light 
wa."<  fumishe<i  by  a  beacon  tire  on  the  summit. 
The  statements  that  it  was  400  feet  high  and 
that  the  light  was  visible  for  60  miles  at  sea  arp 
certainly  exaggerations.  After  standing  for 
nearly  1000  years  one  side  was  throw, i  down  l.\ 
an  earthquake  on  Aujyu^t  7.  1303.  and  ui  K;m1 
it  was  a  complete  ruin.  In  H7S  {In-  foundstion» 
were  used  for  the  fort  Kait  UsT,  and  tbe  side  of 
the  great  central  tower  haa  the  aame  length  as 
that  given  for  the  aide  of  the  old  PhuM. 
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PHABSALTA.    An  epic  poem  in  ten  books 
Luean,  narrating  tlie  utnigKle  befewMU  GM«r 

and  Ponipeiiis.   The  liero  in  Cato. 

PHARSA'LTTS  (l.at.,  from  Gk.  4><Lpca\ot), 
now  I'liKK-svLA.  A  (JK'vk  city  of  Snutli<rii  llie-*- 
saly,  un  tlic  river  Euipeus,  the  chief .  town  of  the 
District  of  Pharsnlia.  It  does  not  Appear  in 
history  until  the  fifth  eentiirj'  B.C.,  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  lite  prosjKTous  cities  of  Thcs- 
saly.  In  tlu-  fndrtli  cfntury  B.C.  it  wns  tlu-  home 
of  l);io<!iu-.  who  wii.-i  one  of  the  chief  mllien-nts  of 
Philip  of  Miimlon.  It  is  Ix'xt  known  from  the 
battle  of  Fharsalia,  fought  near  the  city  on 
August  0,  B.C.  48,  between  Ciesar  and  Pompeius. 
Pouipeius  had  al>out  47,000  legionaries,  70O0 
cavalry,  and  a  great  number  of  light-armed 
auxiliarios.  (';i-.ar  liad  22,000  legionaries,  and 
1000  German  and  (iallic  cavalry.  The  battle, 
whidi  oommenceil  with  an  attack  on  Pompeius's 
oavaliy  on  Caesar's  right  wins,  ended  in  the 
turning  oif  Pompeius's  left  and  the  destmetion  of 
his  nriiiy.  About  15,000  fell,  and  the  remainder 
siirit  iiilt  nd  on  the  following  day.  Pliersala  was 
one  of  the  positions  oecujiied  by  the  Greeks  in  the 
disa.Htrou!^  war  against  Turkey  in  I897»  and  after 
the  rout  of  the  Oteeks  vaa  entered  by  the  Turks 
on  May  Oth. 

PHARYNGITIS  (Neo-l^it.,  from  (;k.  ^ipi-^f, 
pharynx,  throat,  pharynx).  A  disouse  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  pharynx,  accom- 
panied by  inflammation.  It  is  generally  de- 
scribed OS  of  one  of  two  types:  (1)  catarrhal; 
(2)  follicular.  Catarrhal  pharyngitis  is  the 
ordinary  "sore  throat.'  It  is  eharaoterircd  by 
swelling  anti  laxation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
with  redness  an«l  tenderness  of  its  surface,  and 
oecasionally  ulceration  with  bleeding.  Occa- 
sionally there  Is  a  ehiU,  followed  by  fever  at 
the  invasion  of  the  attack.  The  ffdlieular 
variety  is  characterized  by  a  pebbled  f«urface, 
the  elevations  corresponding  to  the  situation  of 
the  follicles  in  the  membrane.  Either  variety 
my  be  preceded  by  a  stage  during  which  tli'e 
mucons  membrane  is  dry  and  the  surface  dull 
and  pale.  There  Is  also  a  chronic  tlry  pharyn- 
gitis. Pliarvii;:it  is  is  generally  cause^l  liy  in- 
haling irritating  va|K>r.s,  inclmling  tobacco  smoke, 
e\|M»sure  to  cliilling  wind  when  persjiiring,  or 
by  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood.  It  is 
Increased  by  constipal  ion.  Tnti-rnal  treatment  fOT 
pharjrngiUs  includes  the  administration  of 
aconite,  codeine,  cubeb,  alkalies,  sodium  salicy- 
late, quininr-.  and  timture  of  iron.  T.oeal  ap- 
plications include  tincture  of  iron,  glycerite  of 
tannic  acid,  liennoinol,  camphor,  menthol,  and 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  strft  parts 
around  the  tonsil,  or  poitonsluitis,  is  treated 
nnder  QnNsv  (q.v.). 

FHAB'YNOOCKNATHI  (XeoLat.  nom.  pl.p 
from  Gk.  f&funi,  pluurytue,  throat  +  tf^Bnt.fiM' 
fftoe.  jaw).  A  snoorder  of  aeanthopterons  fishes, 

having  the  lower  pharyngeals  fully  united.  It 
includes  the  Labridie.  Scaridie.  an<l  a!lie<l  fam- 
ilies. 'V\\\-^  group  has  aroused  jjn-.it  diversity  of 
opinion  among  ichthyologists.  Consult  Jordan 
nod  Evermann,  Ftekee  of  yorih  Am«riea  (Wash- 
ingtoD,  I'^ni'  \ 

PHABYNX  fXeoLat.,  from  Gk.  0<ipvY(, 
throat,  pharynx :  cnnn4  cted  with  ^apa^f,  fharaiuif 
deft,  ^(^r,  pharan,  to  plow).  The  name  of  the 
oonbliiM  portion  of  the  respintmy  and  ali- 


mentary tracts  which  lies  behind  the  no»c  and 
mouth  above  and  in  front,  and  the  larynx  and 
oMopbagus  below.  It  is  a  mtisculo-memlNranous  sai^ 
situated  in  front  of  the  eerviesl  portion  of  the 

vertebral  column,  and  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  occi|nit  to  tlie  level  of  tlie  tifth  cervical 
vertebra,  wliere  it  Incomes  continuous  with  the 
a-^iophagua  (q.v.).  Its  length  is  about  four  inches 
and  a  naif;  It  to  broader  in  its  transverse  than 
in  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  and  its  narrow- 
est point  is  at  its  termination  in  the  (E'soijhagiis. 
Seven  openings  coniniutncate  with  it,  viz.:  the 
two  }>(iNt<  l  iiif  niii>  s  iir  nostrils,  at  tiie  upj>er  and 
front  part  of  the  pharynx;  the  two  Kuatachian 
tubes,  opening  on  the  outer  margins  of  the  preced- 
ing orifloes;  the  mouth;  the  larynx;  and  the 
(Tsophiigtu. 

Tlie  pharynx  is  comiK)sed  of  an  external  kim*- 
cular  co.it  ;  .1  mill. lie  fifiytis  coat  called  tlie 
pkarynyt  III  uponi  urij«is,  thick  above  where  the 
muscular  coat  is  absent,  and  gradually  thinning 
as  it  descends;  and  a  muooua  eoat,  continuous 
with  the  mnoons  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  Tlio  muscular  cfmt  reqiiires  sptcial  no- 
tice. Tt  is  composed  of  a  .sn/»cnor,  mid'llr,  and 
infrri  if  i  ,,i<slrtcl'ir  nuiscle  on  either  side,  to- 
gether with  two  less  important  muscles,  termed 
the  ttylo-pharyngeal  and  palaUhpharyngtal  mus- 


cles. When  the  food,  after  being  sufliciently 
niasticatid  and  mixed  with  saliva,  is  thrown,  by 
the  action  of  Die  tongue,  into  the  pharynx,  the 
latter  is  drawn  upward  and  dilated  in  different 
directions;  the  elevator  muacles  (the  stylo- 
pharyngeal and  imlato-piiaryngeal)  then  relax, 
and  the  pharynx  descends;  and  as  soon  as  the 
morsel  is  fairly  within  the  sphere  of  action  of 
the  constrictor  muscle--,  they  succepsivcly  con- 
tract upon  it.  an<l  gradually  pass  it  onward  to 
the  <es(i|,liaL'us.  Independently  of  its  importaast 
in  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  pharynx  exerts  an 
influence  on  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  espe- 
cially in  tile  production  of  the  higher  notes. 

The  pharynx  is  subject  to  various  ciri  ulatory 
di-t\ir!'an(  es.  to  acute  an<l  chronic  inflanunat ions, 
ulceration,  suppuration,  and  abscess.  It  is  the 
most  frequent  site  of  diphtheria.  This  affectioo 
as  well  as  the  suppurative  processes  requires 
prompt  and  appropriate  medical  treatment. 

PHASCOLOGALE,  fas'kA  hVgf/lA  (Neo  Lat., 
for  ^phaacologah;  from  Gk.  ^danrnKut,  pha^Memt 
kathem  bag  -|-  70X4,  gaU,  weasel).  A  genoi  si 
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diminutive  Australian  diisyures  {q.v.)»  very 
pretty,  aod  much  like  mice,  except  that  tliej  live 
tirholly  in  tree!  Mkd  make  their  hooMs  In  MMloirt 

of  tret'-trunks. 

PHASES  (ML.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  pha- 
sis,  appearance,  from  ^dup,  phaein,  Hkt.  bk&,  to 
Bhine) .  The  diflerent  lumiiious  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  moon  and  wveial  of  the  planets, 
sometimes  the  wliolf,  a  part,  or  none,  of  tlic 
luiiiiuouA  surface  being  neen  from  the  earth. 
( For  tlie  various  pliases  of  the  moon  and  the 
seaiionn  for  them,  sec  MooN.)  Mercury  and 
Venus  present  to  an  observer  on  the  eaitn  sim- 
ilar phaaea  to  Uuee  of  the  moon;  Wt  require, 
instead  of  a  nHmtk,  periods  of  118  and  584  days, 
respectively,  to  pass  throuj^'h  a  complete  series 
of  phaHcs.  Since  Mara  has  an  orbit  exterior  to 
that  of  the  earth,  it  cannot  pass  iK'lwcen  it  and 
the  sun.  Consequently,  we  can  never  observe  a 
ereaoent  phaae  of  this  planet.  But  when  in 
quadrature  (q.v.)  it  is  visibly  gibbous,  like  the 
moon  when  about  four  days  from  full.  The  other 
planet.''  i^how  no  ohservable  phases,  on  aecoiint 
of  their  great  distances  from  the  earth. 

VRAVtM.  Th/t  aneient  name  of  a  river  in 
Tran-j.eauoasia,  now  called  the  Rion  (q.v.). 

PHEASAST  (AF.  fe»ant,  fataunt,  OF.,  Fr. 
fotMit,  fnnn  Lat.  pha»tanua,  from  Gk.  favmtit, 
pheasant,  ^affutp6t,  relating  to  the  Phasis,  from 
^offu,  PhaaiB,  oauie  of  a  river  in  Colchis,  where 
the  birds  are  said  to  liave  alK)Uiide<l  i .  A  lar;?e 
croup  of  handsome  gailinaeeuus  birds  of  the 
family  Phasianids,  and  especially  of  the  sub- 
family Phasianine,  Th^  have  the  cheeks  and 
skin  around  the  fyea  destitute  of  feathers;  One 
wings  short,  and  the  tail  usually  more  or  less 
elongated;  and  the  fe<*t  of  the  cocks  spurred. 
The  males  arc  always  liirds  of  splendid  jiluiiiape, 
while  the  females  are  gcaerally  quite  incon- 
spicuous. The  name  pheasant  was  first  applied 
to  the  bird  now  so  extensively  naturalised  in 
We«tem  Europe,  and  came  from  the  Phasis 
Eiver,  r)n  whose  bankn  the  birds  are  said  to  have 
been  very  abundant,  and  whence  they  were  first 
brought  to  Europe  before  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  is  now  the  standard  game-bird  of  that  coun- 
try,  and  bred  and  preserved*  for  the  annual 
Hh(K)tiiig  season  in  enormous  numbers.  The 
pluniajxe  of  the  common  pheasant  (Pkaitianwi 
Crjlrhirus)  is  very  handsnnie.  Tlie  head  and 
neck  of  the  cock  are  steel  blue,  reflecting  brown, 
green,  and  purple  tlnta  in  dUTerent  lighto;  tiie 
back  and  wings  exhibit  a  fine  mixture  of  orange- 
red,  blaek,  brown,  and  light  yellow;  the  breast 
and  belly  are  ^/nlden-red,  each  feather  mar^rined 
with  black,  and  reflecting  tints  oi  poltl  and 
purple.  The  whole  length  of  a  male  jiheasant 
is  aJaoai  three  feet,  of  which  the  tail  often  meas- 
ures two  fe«>t.  The  entire  length  of  the  female  is 
about  two  feet,  and  the  general  color  is  pale 
yellowish  brown,  varied  with  darker  brown,  the 
sides  of  the  neck  tin;.'cd  with  iid  and  green.  See 
Colored  Plate  of  GAMt;  Hibus,  under  (iKOUHC 

The  ordinary  weight  of  a  pheasant  is  about 
two  pounds  and  a  half;  but  when  abundantly 
supplied  with  food,  and  kept  undisturbed,  they 
are  MJtni'timi-  f'-  imiind--  in  weight.  FheUsantl^ 
unlike  grouse,  are  |"d\  i:aii)iiu-. 

The  newt  of  the  phfa-iant  i-  on  the  ground,  and 
is  a  rude  heap  of  leaves  and  grasses,  in  which 
etesen  or  twelve  olive-brown  eggB  are  laid.  But 
in  the  half-domestieated  sUte  in  which  the  binl 


exists  in  English  preserves,  the  eggs  are  taken 
by  the  gamekeeper,  and  hutche<i  by  hens.  Very 
young  pneasanta  must  be  carefully  supplied  wita 
ants,  eggs,  maggots,  etc.,  aod  tiM  whole  diffii»l^ 
of  rearing  them  is  in  their  earliest  stage,  .^dnlt 
pheasants  feed  indi <r  rii;iinately  on  berries,  -eed*, 
roots,  young  isUuuts  of  plants,  wormii,  iQs«cl«, 
etc.  They  roost  in  trees.  The  msJe  pheasant 
takes  flight  much  more  readilv  than  the  fcnuK 
whiah  omn  remains  still  untu  tlie  sportamaa  is 
almost  upon  her.  The  males  and  females  do  not 
associate  toge»her  exirpt  during  the  bre»siin<| 
season  1  ur  mall  numbers  of  one  sex  are  oft.  a 
found  ui  conipany.  The  "Hhort  crow'  of  the  umles 
begins  to  be  heard  in  March.  In  England  and 
Scotland  pheasant-shooting  legally  be^s  on  Oc- 
tober 1st  and  ends  on  February  3d.   The  plMas* 

ants  tnriii  il  'ml  from  the  gnniekeeper's  bre«-diMg- 
yard  iiilo  a  preserve  are  in  general  swpplie<l  wuli 
abundance  of  food  during  winter,  and  cune  lu 
the  accustonied  call  as  readily  as  any  kind  of 
}K>uUry,  iM>  that  the  sportsmanship  of  a  battur, 
in  which  they  arc  killed  by  scores  or  bmKireds, 
is  of  the  lowest  kind.  The  pheasant  exhibits  a 
rciti  1  rl- !i  hle  readinc'ss  to  hybridize  with  other 
galliuaceous  birdii;  a  hybrid  between  it  and  the 
common  fowl  is  not  infreauent,  and  is  called  a 
pero.  Hybrids  with  the  black  grouse  have  also 
ooeurred.  The  Hcsh  is  exoellent  for  eating. 

The  common  phea««iTit  is  typical  of  t^  whole 
group.  Tlie  genus  Phasianus  contains  some  fif- 
teen otlier  species,  all  natives  of  Central  or  Ka«t- 
ern  Asia.  Of  thes<^.  Reeve's  pheasant  of  North- 
em  China  is  a  large  bird  with  notably  white 
and  edible  flesh.  The  genmtl  color  is  golden 
yellow,  each  fMther  barred  witb  bladt;  tbe 
flanks  arc  white  with  a  chestnut  margin,  and 
the  belly  is  black.  The  tail  is  extremely  long, 
the  central  feathers  sometimes*  measuring  five  of 
six  feet;  they  are  white  margined  witb  buff  aod 
barred  with  black  and  chestnut.  Wallich's 
pheasant,  the  'cheer'  of  the  sportsmen  of  North- 
eastern India,  is  another  large  species,  found 
only  at  elevations  above  4(MK)  feet,  and  reiTiark- 
able  becaui^e  both  sexes  crow.  It  has  a  long  dark- 
brown  crest,  and  the  general  color  is  yellowish- 
brown,  rufous  and  asbr,  more  or  less  liwrred  witfc 
blaek.  The  Mongolian  pheasant  (Phasiamis 
Mftrtn^tictt.t) ,  the  green  hre.qsted  pheasant 
(I'hasianus  fcr.sicolor) ,  ancl  Soenunering's 
pheasant  { Phuftiunus  Noemr/ieriii/711  i  are  of 
cial  interest  because  they  have  been  introduced 
into  variom  parts  of  the  United  sutes.  m 
Oregon  tbcy  are  so  abundant  in  maiqr  places  aa 
to  he  a  nuisanee. 

Four  other  genera  are  included  in  the  Pha- 
sianinip.  Of  the  genu.s  llhoginei«,  knuwa  as 
'blood'  pheasiuits.  thr*-*-  s|H-cie8  are  alpine  birds 
of  the  Himalayas  and  China.  They  are  remark- 
able for  their  hardtaiess,  living  close  to  the  llmita 
of  perpetual  snow,  nnd  for  the  large  mm^er 
(three  to  five)  of  spurs  on  the  tarsus  of  th« 
male.  Tli(  <_'iiiii-  1^u[dooomus  (orGenn.m-i  fs^n- 
tains  14  sjH-<-ies,  known  as  *flre-black'  (or  ilaciirl- 
ney),  "kaleege,*  and  'silver*  pheasants.  They 
are  birds  of  veiy  rich  plumage,  the  loww  back 
being  fiery,  metalUe  red;  llie  hare  eirin  «f  the 
head  is  deep  hlue  or  red.  They  are  natives  of 
Southeastern  Asia  and  rans**  fmtn  Formosa  to 
Sumatra.  Some  of  the  fire!  i  k-  haAe  short, 
square  tails  in  both  while  otliero  ba«>e  the 

broad,  elongated  tails.  Tbe  Chinese  silwv 
pheasant  (Ocmmmm  fq^keaieraa)  ia  a  good  as- 
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ample  of  that  group ;  the  upprr  parts  and  tail  are 
white,  more  or  leas  finely  mottled  with  black, 
wtiilp  the  under  partn  are  bluish  blnck.  They 
are  forest-loving  birds  and  not  sregarious.  The 
kaleege  phMUNUlta  «re  generalTy  dark-colored, 
with  long  pendent  ercetej  the  tail  ia  uaually 
Munh-bladc  The  third  gome  eontalna  only  one 
species,  the  remarkable  Bnlwcr's  pheasant 
{Lobiophaaia  Buhrcri)  from  I^ortieo.  There  are 
three  pairs  of  peeiiliar  out^'rnwttis  [if  nude  skin 
on  the  head;  the  plumage  is  metallic  of  various 
hnes;  and  the  tail,  which  is  made  up  of  thirty 
mther  stiff  feathers^  bare  nenr  the  tip,  is  pure 
wbft*.  In  the  female  the  tail  eontains  only 
twenty  eif^ht  feathers.  Allied  fo  thpse  is  tho 
Impeyan  pheasant  {Sophophorus  /rn/x  t/an«) . 

A  very  striking  form,  often  seen  in  mena^^eries 
and  private  parks,  is  the  Indo-Malay  Argua 
pheasant  {Argtuiomu  gigantem),  which  has  not 
only  a  long  and  splendidly  ocellated  tail,  but 
the  secondaries  of  tlie  win^s  are  enormously  de- 
veloped;  the  way  in  \\hirh  these  ornamental 
feathers  arc  ili^played  in  the  courting  season 
appears  in  the  illustration  of  tilis  spedes  on  the 
Plate  of  PBSA8AifTn. 

Very  gorgeous  birds  are  the  three  spedes  of 
Chrysolophus.  The  type  (Chryaolophus  i>i<tus) 
hn<<  the  hack  inetnllic  ^rren,  the  under  parts 
-(;iil(t,  the  nimp  polden  yel  I  ,\ ,  ilie  cre-<t  andjer- 
coli>red,  and  a  rnfT  al»out  the  neck  orange-red 
tipped  with  blue,  while  the  I<ady  Amherst 
phMiant  iCkryaolopkva  Amkentia)  has  the 
oreast  metallic  green  and  the  belly  white,  the 
crest  crimson  with  white  tipe,  and  the  ruff  white 
margined  witli  deep  green.  Ljidy  Amherst's 
pheasant  also  has  an  exeessively  loin,'  tail,  i.iftle 
is  known  about  the^e  pheasants  except  that  they 
are  rery  hardy  birds,  living  in  thick  woods  on 
tibe  mountains  at  moderate  heights.  Tbqr  are 
extremely  jealous  birds,  and  though  both  occur 
i;i  (  liinn.  they  are  not  found  in  the  same  valleys 
nor  on  the  iiame  mouiitaint!,  but  keep  entirely 
separate. 

The  peaoodc-pheasanta  eomprise  a  large  num- 
ber of  species  fbnnd  from  India  to  China  and  on 

the  Malayan  islands,  and  are  gorgeously  colored, 
with  many  peacock-like  'eyes'  on  the  tail-feathera 
of  the  jiiales. 

Several  more  or  less  related  birds  are  called 
*plMasants'  by  coloniate  and  aporfcnnn  in  various 
parta  of  the  world,  e,g.  ottT  mffed  grouse  in  the 
Sonthem  United  States. 

Consult:  KvftTTi,  Itirdii  (\x>m\nn,  1903);  Stej- 
neger,  Standard  Satuml  Jlistnri/.  vol.  iv. 
(Boston,  1886)  ;  Elliot,  llonoqrnph  of  the 
Phatimidat  (colored  plates,  London.  1870-72) ; 
Tegetmeler,  Ph«ammi9:  Their  Satural  Hiatorif 
and  Prnr-firnJ  M iiiuifjiinent  (ib.,  2d  ed..  1881). 

PHEASAMT'B-EYB.  8ee  Aoo^vis,  and  Plate 

of  AOAMTHUB. 

PHEASANT-SHELL.  A  gastropod  mollimk 
of  the  family  Turbinida*.  of  which  the  hbellit  are 
much  valoed  for  their  beauty,  suggesting,  by 
■  their  gorgeous  metallic  tints,  the  plumage  of 
pheasants;  when,  formerly,  they  were  rare  In 
colleetionH.  tliey  were  .somefirne.s  sold  for  extrnor- 
dinary  prices.  They  are  now  coniparativeiy  cheap 
and  plentiful,  being  found  in  great  numbers  in 
Australia. 

PHilDRE,  fiV'dr'.  A  trage<ly  in  five  acts  by 
Racine,  first  pre!*ented  at  the  HOtel  i  !  <  iirgogne 
in  1677.   The  subject  is  taken  from  the  U  tppol^tua 


of  Euripides.  Ph^dre  is  represented  as  experienc- 
ing all  tht  phuM-fi  of  profound  pannion,  witii  an 
iHKlerlying  moral  sense  which  prodiiees  poi^aumt 
remorse  and  repentance.  The  character  ia  one 
of  the  strongest  in  the  French  drama.  The  play 
was  translated  into  Oemiaa  iambica  by  SohiUer 
in  1805. 

PHE'OEUS  (Lat,  from  Gk.  ^tiyeit).  An 
Arcadian  king  who  g»re  his  danghter  in  uar* 
riage  to  AienuBon.  The  letter  gave  his  wile  tlm 

peplus  and  necklace  of  Hnrnionia.  Ivnt  wn<!  slain 
by  the  sons  of  Phegeus  when  he  attemptpd  to 
n  ivi  r  liin  ^'ifts  in  order  to  give  them  to  hi« 
later  wife,  Calirrho&  Phqgeus  in  turn  was  killed 
the  sons  of  AlenMeon. 

PHEn3IAS.    See  Phtoias. 

FHIXLODEBM  (from  Gk.  pMbf, 
cork  4-  ^pua^  dernla,  skin).*  The  plant  tissna 
produced  intennl^  by  the  phdlpgsn  (q*T>)*  flee 

HlHTOLOOT. 

PHEUACmr  (from  Gk.  phelloa,  cork 

+  •ivwfrf  produoing,  fraan  >l)m|n(,  gig* 

m«$tM,  to  become^ .  or  Gout  GAMsnnr.  A  none 

of  actively  dividin-  i'r]U  which  give  riw  pxtemal- 
ly  to  the  cork  ti»8ue  (periderm),  and  internally 
to  secondary  rortex  (phelloderm)  of  the  bnrk. 

See  HmTOi/MiY. 

PHELPS,  ANSOJr  Crmnre  (1781-1863).  An 
American  merchant  ni  l  pi  ilmthropiHt,  born  in 
Conneeticut.  He  removeil  to  Hartford  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  e«tablished  himself  in  the  sad- 
dlery busineea.  In  1816  he  removed  to  New  York, 
and  engaged  as  a  merdmnt  in  tin  plate  and  heavy 
metals,  lie  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  partly 
by  invf.Htments  in  real  estate,  and  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  property  to  lienevoU-nt  purposes.  He. 
was  president  of  the  blind  asylum,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Forcijjn  Mis- 
sions, and  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Coioni- 
lation  Boeiety.  He  bequeathed  to  religions  snd 
charitable  institution'*  $.171,000,  and  intrusted  to 
his  son  a  fund  of  $100,000,  to  dispose  of  in  char- 
ity. Ansonia,  ComL,  wns  named  in  his  honor. 

PHELPS,  Ai  ^*TI.v  (1820-90).  An  American 
Herprman  and  author.  He  was  horn  nl  West 
Hrfxiktield,  Mass.,  entered  Hohart  Collefre  at  the 
age  of  thuteui,  studied  at  Amherst  and  the 
University  of  Pemuylvaaia,  and  took  his  degree 
from  the  latter  in  1837.  After  further  study 
nt  the  university,  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  at  the  Vale  Divinity  School,  in  1842 
he  became  pn.stor  uf  the  Pine  Street  Congrega- 
tional (Church  in  Boston,  where  he  remained 
until  1848,  when  he  aooepted  the  chair  of  saored 
'rhetorie  «t  Answer  Theological  Seminary.  Ho 
renmined  here  for  forty  years,  n.^'Jiiming  in  1869 
the  j)re»idency  in  eonm-ction  with  the  work  of 
his  profewHor.ship.  In  187i'  he  resifrned  both 
positions  because  of  ill  health,  and  tlicreafter 
lived  in  retirement,  though  freely  contributing, 
mainly  through  the  eohinin<!  of  The  (kmgnge^ 
Honalist,  to  current  theoloj^icul  discussions.  He 
published  several  devotional  works,  and  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  which  were  the  outgrowth  of  his 
professional  duties,  among  which  mav  men- 
tioned Bt«diM  of  tk9  Old  TeMtament  (1879); 
Tk0  Theory  attd  Practice  of  PnatJUmg  ( 1881) ; 
Entfliah  FItyJe  in  Public  Diacouraf  (1883)  ;  Jfen 
and  Jtooka,  or  Studiea  on  Homiletira  ( 1882)  ; 
Mff  fi/Mrfy  and  Other  ff««ai/'i  i  l^S."*)  ;  J/y 
Not€-Book:  Fragmentary  Studies  in  Theology  and 
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PHELPS. 


Suhjcct»  Adjacent  Thereto  (1889).  Consult  his 
Life  by  his  duu^'hter,  ^^jpiJ*!**'  Btllftrt  Plldps- 
Ward  (New  York,  1891). 

PHEIPS,  Edwakd  Johk  (1822*1M0).  An 

American  political  leader  and  diplomat,  born  at 
Middlcburv,  Vt.  He  graduated  at  Middlebury 
Collegp  in  1840,  and  three  years  later  was  nd- 
mitt^  to  the  bar  in  his  native  town.  In  1845 
ke  removed  to  Burlington,  where  he  remained 
until  1851,  when  be  was  appointed  Seeond 
Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  He 
was  then  a  pro-slavery  I>?inocrat.  and  was  after- 
wards a  strong  opponent  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
1870  be  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Ten  ^rs  later  he  waa 
deeted  president  of  tile  AneHean  Bar  Arnoela- 
tioo,  and  in  1881  was  appointw!  K^nt  pmff>ssor 
of  law  at  Yale.  Tltia  pwition  he  held  until  his 
death.  For  ,i  while  he  was  nhsont  from  his  chair 
when  Pro^iilent  (_'levelnnd  appointed  him  Min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  Saint  James's.  In  1893  he 
waa  nppointed  senior  oonnael  ior  the  United 
States  m  tiw  Bertnfr  Sea  arbftration.  Among 
his  publicntions  are  The  Life  and  Charactn-  of 
Charirs  lAnsleif,  and  a  postluimous  eoUection  of 
his  Orations  and  E.tsat/s  (U>01),  cKiittnl  by  J.  (}. 
HcCullough,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  by 
J>  W.  Stewart. 

PHELPS,  EuzABETH  Stttabt  (1815-52).  An 
American  author,  the  daughter  of  Prof.  Moses 
Stuart  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and 
wife  of  Prof.  Austin  Phelps  of  the  mme  institu- 
tion. She  was  bom  in  Andover,  Mass.  Her  tales 
of  New  England  and  chiefly  of  clerical  life  showed 
considerable  promise.  Her  8utmy»ide  (1851,  re> 
published  in  £dinhiir/.'h  m  Mwm  «f  Bumfftidt) 
was  rsmarkably  popular. 

FHBLPfl^  EkJZUBTH  Stdabt  (1944—).  An 
Ameriean  authur*  See  Waid,  IBuoktaem.  Biuabt 
Phelps. 

PHELPS,  John  Wolcott  (1813-85).  An 
American  soldier,  horn  at  Guilford  Centre,  Vi, 
He  gradtuted  at  West  Potttt  in  19941,  and  soMi 

thereafter  participated  in  campaigns  against  the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles.  During  the  Mexican  War 
he  waH  engaged  in  several  of  the  most  important 
battles,  and  in  1850  was  couiuU!»»iioned  eaptain 
of  the  Fourth  Artillery.  In  1859  he  resigned 
from  the  army,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  entered  the  Federal  servfoe  as  eolond  of  the 
I'ir^t  Y.  .  Ki  Mif  "\'M:unteers.  On  May  17,  1861,  he 
was  coiijJiui.sioncd  brigadier-general  of  volunt«en!, 
and  was  sent  to  ooeupy  Newport  News.  He 
took  militaiy  poaeession  of  Ship  Island  in  No- 
vember, 1991,  and  cooperated  with  Farragut  in 
opening  up  the  Lower  Miaaisaippi  in  April,  1862, 
After  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans  he.  on  his 
own  initiati\e.  organized  the  first  negro  troops 
enrolled  for  »ervie«  in  the  Federal  armies.  This 
action  caused  great  excitement  among  the  Con- 
federates, whose  Ciovernmcnt  on  August  21, 
1962,  declared  him  an  outlaw  for  having  or- 
ganized and  amicd  negro  slaves.  The  atithorities 
at  Washington  were  not  then  reniiy  to  support 
PhelpH,  and  ordered  the  tr<«tp^  to  l>o  di-.1)anded 
and  to  Im?  employed  h«  laborers.  On  receiving  this 
order  General  Phelps  resigned,  August  21.  1862, 
and  took  no  further  part  in  the  war,  Duriug 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself 
to  an  ani  iM:i~oiiir  aLdfiifion.  and  in  T?RO  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  'American' 
Partj.    He  wrote  several  boiAa,  indadiqg  * 


History  of  Madagatear  (1884),  and  the  FnliMt 
of  Florian  (1888)  ;  and  translated  de  la  H<<^l 
BocUtia  tecrHea  de  France   ( 1 864 ) .  C^m^ult 
Howard,  Life  and  Public  Servicea  of  Gem.  Jetm 
Wolcott  Phelpa  (Brattleboro,  Vt..  18S7). 

PHELPS,  Oliveb  ( 1749  1809).  An  American 
merchant  and  land  speculator,  born  in  Windsor, 
Conn.  In  1798  he.  with  Nathaniel  Gorham,  ea»- 
traeted  to  buy  from  Massachusetts  tfiMJBM 

nrro",  nf  land  in  the  Cenesei-  eountry  of  X^^w 
York,  lor  f.'lOO.fMX)  to  bo  paid  in  'conaolid..T.  .i 
stoek,'  a  scrip  issued  by  Massaehusftts  and  th.n 
much  depreeiated.  This  tract  was  included 
vdthin  the  charter  limits  of  both  States,  and  by 
a  eompromiae  in  1786  ownsrsliip  was  given  to 
Massachnsetts,  while  New  Yorlc  retained  the  maw- 
croignty.  The  Indian  title  to  2.r,00,Wn  a<  v'.  i- 
extinguished  and  a  land  othee  was  ojxiitrd  aX 
Canandaigua,  N.  V.  The  rajiid  rise  in  price 
of  the  scrip  made  full  payment  impossible,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  original  tract  wa»  «iur> 
rendered  to  the  State.  In  1790  Phelps  »old  to 
Robert  Morris  the  unsold  portion  of  the  purchase, 
al>out  2,100.000  acres.  In  IT'.'.'i.  with  (.i.i.^m 
Granger  and  others,  he  purcLut>ed  frum  Con- 
necticut 3,300,000  acres  in  Ohio,  the  soK-alled 
'Western  Beserve,'  hut  soon  sold  his  interests 
and  returned  to  Oanandaigna.  From  1803  to 
1 805  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  was  later 
a  circuit  judge.  He  took  an  active  interest  ia 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  boilt 
steamers  on  Cayuga  Lake. 

PHELPS,  Samuix  (1804-78).  An  English 
actor  and  manager,  bom  and  edueate<l  at  I)<  v.  n- 
port.  He  made  his  first  appearance  m  .<n 
amateur  performance  at  the  Olympic  in  ls2  < 
After  playing  in  the  provinoea  be  made  his 
in  London  as  Ayloek  at  the  Haymykei  f  1997). 
and  he  appeared  the  same  season  with  ^^a^rradT 
at  Covent  Garden.  He  rivaled  that  aet<>r  xni 
Charles  Kean  in  certain  Shakesjvarean  r-M.-a, 
such  as  Lear,  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  Antony,  and 
was  equally  strong  in  the  comic  character*  fU- 
atafl,  Bottom,  and  Christopher  Sly;  bat  his  asst 
notable  aehievemMit  was  iits  joint  nanagenddp 
of  the  Sadler's  Well.s  Theatre.  Islington  (  1844- 
\v)iere  he  produced  mon>  than  thirty  of 
iShnUesjx*are's  plays,  and  those  of  other  1egitimat4> 
dramatists,  M  ith  incalculable  edu<*atioDai  re^ultii 
both  upon  public  tast«  and  upon  the  acton 
emploared.  The  undertakiiig  was  less  snwofnl 
financially  after  the  retirement  of  Greenwood,  the 
business  partner  (1860),  and  Phelps  h^Kl  aban- 
doned it  for  a  Drury  Lane  engagement  by 
1863. 

PHELPS,  Thouas  STOvmtx  ( 1922- 1 901 ) .  An 
American  naval  officer,  born  in  Buckfield.  Maine. 
He  graduated  at  the  I'nited  State-  N.i>4l 
Academy  in  184fi.  and  saw  jjtrvici;  in  the  war* 
with  Mexico  and  with  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west coast  (1855-56).  He  was  on  tiie  Paragusy 
expedition  (19S94(9>,  served  on  the  I'nitM 
States  Const  Survey,  made  snrveys  of  Southern 
hartxirs  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  <  IS61 ). 
and  took  part  in  several  later  naval  eni.'agrment.*. 
<^pecially  in  command  of  the  Juniata  before  Fort 
Fisher  (1899).  He  was  promoted  to  be  raptais 
in  1971,  oommodore  in  1979,  rear-admiral  ia 
1999,  eommander*ln-«hfef  of  the  Sotith  Atlantic 
S<|u.idron  in  lftS:?-R4,  and  rrfir-d  in  1  F. 
sides  sailing  directions  for  the  >Slraiu<  of  Magel- 
lan, he  wrato  Jsmwussgnoet  of  BsnMlr,  Wask 
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ingUm  T«rrHorih  ond  United  BtiUe$  Bioop-of' 
War  Deeatur  Durhtg  ihe  frnKtm  War  of  18S8'S6 

(1002). 

PHENACETINE  {ixom  phen-ol  +  aoetitte), 
PA«A*AcrmiM»CTiuiN«.  A  coal-t«r  detiyativ« 
strongly  resembling  aoelanilid.  It  occurs  as  a 
tasteless  and  odorless,  white,  glosHy,  crystalline 
[mwilcr.  It  is  sli-^litly  soliililo  in  water  and  frt^'ly 
in  alruhol.  lt»  physiological  action  and  uses  are 
!>iinilur  to  those  of  antipyrin  (q.v.).  The  After • 
effects  of  phenacetine  arc,  howerer,  leei  marked 
than  thow  foUowing  a]itip{yrin,  and  it  ia  con- 
sidered  safer.  It  ia  etdotjr  employed  for  the 
relief  of  pain. 

PHBN'AOtVDira  (Neo-Lat„  from  Gk.^#»o|, 

phenax,  cheat  +  Lat.  coda,  caxtda,  tail ) .  One  of 
tiM!  earliest  fossil  ungulates,  or  hoofed  mammals, 
skeletons  of  which  are  found  in  the  I>ouer  Kcxcno 
beds  of  Wyoming.  It  is  one  of  the  most  primitive 
ungulates,  beloi^^illg  to  the  suborder  Condylar^ 
thra,  in  which  group  ttie  carpal  and  tarsal  fooaea 
of  the  feet  are  wholly  aerial,  and  it  preeorts 
some  charartf-rs  inilicative  of  its  erondont  an- 
cestry. It  was  a  small  animal  of  sleiidt-r  build, 
ln'tween  iivc  and  six  feet  long,  with  small  head, 
pig  like  teeth,  low  fore  qunrter??.  hind  limbs  that 
Were  much  juurc  povverftii  than  the  fore  limbe, 
and  with  a  long,  alender  tail.  The  feet  were 
flve-toed  and  eomewhat  digitigrade,  and  the  larger 
size  of  the  sewntl.  third,  and  fourth  toes  sug- 
gests that  these  vvtre  of  more  use  in  running 
than  were  the  other  two.  A  finely  moxintcd 
skeleton  of  this  animal  is  in  the  American  Ma> 
eeum  of  Natural  History  ia  New  Totk  City. 

PHENIOIA,  fft-nlahlfc.  See  PttdHlGU. 

PHENICIK  (Fr.  i>h,'-nicim\  from  Ok.  #e«n{, 
pkoiniie,  purple-red),  or  i»MKNYL  Bbown.  A  rich 
dye,  first  prepared  by  Both  in  1803  by  the  action 
of  nitric  and  aulphiurie  acids  on  carbolic  acid  or 
phenol.  It  b  a  Mown,  amorphous  powder,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  but 
only  slightly  soluble  in  wutir.  It  consists  of 
two  coloring  matters,  one  yellow,  the  other  a 
black,  humus-like  hndy.  The  exact  cbouieal  com* 
position  of  the  dyt>  is  unknown.  It  waa  iormerty 
mii'"h  'I"'''!  in  coloring'  leather. 

PHENOCBYST  (from  Qk.  ^mr,  phainein, 
to  show,  appear  +  Kpirr-uK^M  kry9t-allo8,  crys- 
tal). The  name  uted  in  petrology  to  desig- 
nate crystal  individuals  in  a  rock  that  possesses 

tnore  prrfoet  boundaries  and  are  of  larger  "fize 
titua  llie  remaining  constituents.  A  rock  contain- 
ing such  crystals  is  said  to  have  a  porphyritic 
texture.  Tbqr  indicate  that  a  rock  ha»  passed 
through  two  atagea  of  crystallization,  the  gnt 
leading  to  the  formation  of  the  phenocrt'st  and 
the  second  to  the  formation  of  the  ground  mass. 
The  first  stagi^  cenerally  takes  place  while  the 
rock  mass  exists  in  a  molten  condition  within 
the  earth ;  while  tlio  ground  mass  is  the  result  of 
rapid  cooling  after  the  rock  has  been  erupted. 

PHBN0L0O7  (abbreviation  of  pAenome- 
notojfjr,  from  Qk.  ^v^ittow,   pihahumenon,  phe^ 

nomenon,  num.  ■i<^.  neii.  of  prp>.  [lart.  mid.  of 
^ofretr,  phtiinrin,  to  appear  4"  -Xo-yfa.  •tofjia, 
account,  from  \iytip,  leij'in.  tn  say).  That 
branch  of  eeolofgr  in  whiili  altempts  are  loade 
to  determine  the  Influence  of  rlimatic  factors  OH 
plant  life  by  meane  of  meteorological  obaervmp 
tiODi.  see  Dnranmioir  or  PLAins. 


PHENOLS  (Fr.  pktnol,  from  Qk.  ^nw. 
photfiefn,  to  appear).    An  interesHug  class  of 

earhon  compound'?,  the  simplest  nf  which  is  ordi- 
nary carbolie  arid  (q.v.).  'ihe  ulientds  are 
derivatives  of  lienzene,  and  tiiey  are  charaet erized 
chemically  by  one  or  more  hydroxyl  groujm  at- 
tached immediately  to  the  so-called  benzene 
nucleus  (a  Hng  made  up  of  aix  atoms  of  carbon). 
The  phenols  are  distinguished  from  the  alcohols 
(q.v.)  by  having  the  properties  of  acida.  Thus, 
unlike  the  alcohols,  tnoy  combine  with  metjtllic 
hydroxides  to  forni  phenates  (the  ak-niiols  form 
alooholates  with  the  alkali  metals  themselves, 
but  not  with  their  hydroxides).  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  distinguished  from  acids  by  oon* 
taining  no  carbo.xyl  group  (COOH)  and  ny  be* 
ing  weaker  than  the  weakest  carhoxylie  ficid 
known,  viz.  carbonic  acid.  Their  weakness  as 
acids  may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  passing  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a  solution  con- 
taining, say,  some  phenate  of  sodium;  the  car- 
bonic acid  will  then  take  the  sodium  away  from 
the  phenol,  sodium  carbonate  will  he  formed,  and 
the  phtnnl  uill  Ik-  set  free,  .\mong  the  character- 
istic reai  tions  of  tlie  pht-nols  must  also  be  men- 
tioned the  faet  that  they  all  give  colorations 
with  ferric  chloride.  The  principle  on  which 
fatty  alcohols,  phenols,  and  aromatic  alcohols 
are  classified  and  distinguished  from  nno  another 
symbolically,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
formulas,  gbowin<;  sinijiie  repreaentatlTCB  of  the 
three  classes  in  question : 

CH.OH        CAOH  CJI.CH^OH 

Methyl  alcohol     Carbolic  add       Beaqrl  alcoliol 

(tatty)  (a  phenol)  (aromatic) 

Tlie  distinction  between  the  fatty  alcohol  and 
the  other  two  substances  is  in  the  hydrocarbon 
radicals  which  hold  the  hydroxyl  groupe;  the 
distinction  between  the  phenol  and  the  aromatie 
alcohol  Is  in  the  fact  that  in  tlie  former  the 
hydroxyl  ;:roup  is  attached  directly  to  one  of 
the  atoms  of  the  group  Cl«,  while  in  the  latter 
the  hydroxyl  is  linked  to  the  0^  ling  hj  the 
group  CH,.    See  Acms. 

PHENOMENON.  A  philosophical  term 
me.  ill  -  ippearanee  (q.v.). 

PSENTL  (from  pAeNO<),  CA>  A  chemioal 
radical,  i.e.  a  group  of  atoms  posmeaed  in  com- 
mon by  the  molecules  of  different  compounds, 
but  incapable  of  independent  existence.  See 

PHE'B,^  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  *tpnl).  An  ancient 
city  of  Southeastern  Thes.saly,  about  ten  miles 
west  of  its  harl)or.  Pa^'asw,  at  the  head  of  the 
Pagasasan  Gulf;  in  Greek  legend,  the  ancient 
royal  sent  of  Admetus  and  Alccstis.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  b.o.  the 
power  waa  in  the  hands  of  Jaaon,  wm  of  Lyco- 
phron,  who  had  become  tyrant  about  the  olose 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Jason  was  a  inan  of 
marked  ability,  an<I  by  ii c  .'^74  liad  forced  liis 
recognition  as  chief  of  the  Tht')i.Halians,  and  tiegan 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,'  while  it  waa  said  that  he  meditated  the 
invasion  of  Persia.  He  was  assassinated  in  b.o. 
370.  His  nephew,  Alexander,  succeedeil  to 
his  rule,  but  soon  confined  by  the  Tliel)ans 
to  the  tyranny  over  Pdene.  Afler  displaying,'  the 
utmost  cruelty  for  eleven  years,  he  was  tumlly 
murdered  by  his  wife's  brothers,  B.C.  357.  Five 
yeare  later'  Pherv,  with  the  rest  of  Thesaaly, 
becKDie  eubject  to  Phflip  of  Macedon.  At  2hiam 
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there  was  ft  mineml  •priog  BUMd  Hyperia, 
famonR  for  Its  hrallllf  Tntww,  bUII  ft»W» 

in  tl*'  I  rnf  r(  <  f  the  modern  villapn  of  Velesiino. 

PH£B,£C&ATE9,  i^tHL/th-t^  (Lat.,  from 
Ok.  fcpcKpdrift,  PfterelbrafA).  One  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  the  Old  Attic  Comedy;  a 
contcmfKjrary  of  Cratinu»,  Crates.  Eupolis, 
Plato,  and  Aristophanes.  He  invented  the  Phere- 
cratean  metre  f  .  _  1.  •  ^  I  ),  which  i«  fre- 
quently lised  in  the  choruaes  of  tlic  Greek 
traaedieB  and  in  Horaise.  A  few  f  ragmesta  and 
the  titkfl  of  eighteen  of  his-  plays  an  cxiaat 
Consult:  Meincke,  Fragmenta  Vomicorum  Grw- 
corum  (Berlin,  1889)  ;  and  Kock,  Comicorum 
Atticorum  Fragmcnta  (Leipzig,  1880).  Among 
the  andenta  he  was  famed  for  his  w«dth  of  in- 
ventioD  and  the  purity  of  his  Attle  Greek. 

PEEBECYDES,  fiir'^-siMez  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
^tptK^nh  rherekydia  ).  ( 1 )  One  of  the  earliest 
writers  of  Greek  prose.  He  was  bom  in  the 
ialaod  of  8^rai«  and  flourished  in  the  sixth  een- 
tury  B.O.  He  eonaposed  a  eosmoganie  worit  on 
nature  and  the  p;ods,  entitled  Utvriiutxn 
{ Pentemychoa) ,  because,  aeeordiug  to  its  doc- 
trine, five  elements  made  up  tlic  universe,  ether, 
Are,  air,  water,  and  earth.  Whether  he  taught 
^rthagofM  his  doctrine  on  the  transmigration 
of  souls  may  well  be  doid>ted.  A  frsonent  on 
the  sacred  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Chtfionia  lias 
recently  been  discovered  in  Egypt;  published  by 
Grenfcll,  p.  22,  New  ClaaMcttl  Fratrment*  (Ox 
lord,  1897).  The  fragments  formerly  known, 
together  with  those  of  the  following  author,  are 
published  1^  Mflller,  Fragmmta  Biatorieorum 

Oraccrum  (Paris,  1850). 

(2)  A  loptij^rapher  and  native  of  Leros,  who 
flourished  in  the  miiMle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athtms, 
where  he  wrote  his  Genealogies  or  Autochthones 
(r«Mi»«ryis»  or  AMx«»ms),  a  work  of  tai  hooks 
in  the  lonie  dialect  on  the  desoent  of  the  gods 
and  the  noble  Greek  families.  The  extant  frag- 
ments are  published  as  indieaied  under  (1) 
above.  (  onsult,  also,  Lnetke,  FkfnogdMi  <€Hit> 
iiogfai,  1893).   

FHI  BETA  K&y'PA  TAATBBSHTf.  A 

soeiety  whieh  deriv,  -  it^  r.:irr<  frnm  Mi"  initial:^ 
of  the  three  Greek  wiml-.  <pi\o<roipia  ^Lov  nvfitpv^iji 
(Philosophy  the  Guide  of  Life).  It  was  fornuHl 
at  ttie  banning  of  the  Kevotutiooary  War 
(December  6^  1776),  in  William  and  y\nry 
College,  at  Williamsburg,  Va.  It  is  the  oldest 
of  the  so-called  Greek  letter  societies.  Its  origi- 
nal purposes  were  the  encoiira^icnient  of  patriot- 
ism and  scholarship,  and  ej,peciaUy  of  literature. 
Within  five  years  chapters  were  established  in 
Harvard  and'  Yale,  and  still  later  (before  the 
close  of  the  century)  in  Dartntouth.  In  reeent 
vear>,  the  TinmlH>r  of  chapters  has  been  greatly 
enlarf,'e«l.  With  varying,'  jtcriods  of  energy  and 
inertia,  the  sixiety  Ii.ts  flourished  until  this  day, 
wiien  it  is  more  extended  and  more  vigorous  than 
ever.  Its  anniversaries,  usually  observed  at  com- 
mencement. Init  not  always,  have  been  marked  by 
the  delivery  of  orations  and  poems,  and  fre- 
quently by  "bari<pii-ts  with  poit-pratidial  speeehes. 
Many  of  the  foremost  speakers  of  the  co\intry 
have  appeared  on  these  occasions.  Membership 
fan  the  fraternity  is  conferred  upon  those  under- 
irradnatm  who  are  among  the  best  sclM>1ais» 
and  honorary  mrnihers.  later  in  life,  are  oc- 
caeionaliy  chosen  from  among  the  scholars  of 


the  country  not  previously  elected.  The  secreey 
«f  tiie  original  society  was  abandoned  in  tin 
time  of  the  anti-Haaonic  agitation.  The  mem- 
bers are  entitled  to  wear  as  a  badge  a  itoM 

watehkey  with  simple  emblems  and  in-cri}  t  i  t:-. 
(See  I'late  Colleue  FIiatermtiks.  under  1 
TEBNITIEB).    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  dilTi  r- 
tait  chapters  and  the  dates  of  their  establish- 
ment: WiHiam  «nd  Maiy  (1776),  Yale  (1780t), 
nftr\'nrd    (1780T),  Dartmouth    (1787),  Union 
(1817).  Bovdoin  (1824),  Brown  ( 1830),  Trinity 
(1845),    Wesleyan    (1845),    Western  Reserve 
(1847),    Vermont    (1848),    Amherst  (1853), 
Keuyon  (180S),  New  York  University  (lS.'.>^i, 
Marietta  (18€0),  Williama  (1864),  New  York 
Citf  OoVege  (IMT).  Onlnmbia  (1868),  Middle^ 
bury  (1868),  Hamilton  ( 1869),  Rutgers  (1869), 
Hobart  (1871),  Colj^ate  (1875).  Cornell  (1882). 
Dickinson    (IrtSO),   L-ln-ti    (1880).  Roch««ter 
(1886),  De   I'auw    (ISSU),   Lafayette  (IH.^Sl. 
Kansas    (1889),    Northwestern    (188?)),  Min- 
nesoU    (1892),    Pennsylvania    (1892)^  Tufts 
(1892),  Colbv   (1895),  lown  Johna 
Hopkins  (ISrtS),  Nebraska  (1895),  Swarthmore 
(1895),   Syracuse    (1896),   Boston  University 
(1898),  California  (1898),  Chicago  (18nS(,  Cin- 
cinnati   (1898),  Haverford    (1898),  I'rine.ton 
(!«M),  Saint  lAwrence  (1898),  Vasaar  (18!>8). 
Wnhash   (1898),  Wisconsin  (JiffiW).  Allegheny 
(1001).  Missouri  ( 1901 ),  and  VandetWR  imi>. 

In  1881,  at  the  instance  of  the  Harvard  C\i»p- 
ter,  delegates  met,  and  after  some  prelimrnnry 
discussion  a  call  was  issued  for  a  penerai  !  v, 
which  was  convened  in  Saratoga  on  fciepteniber 
1883,  when  delegates  from  sixteen  chapters 
ratified  the  constitution,  orgimiznig  a  National 
Council,  eonsistinR  of  twenty  senators,  and  dele- 
gates not  exet-wlinp  three  in  numlx-t  fr'  n  the 
several  chapters  of  the  society.  Tlie  inilaence 
of  this  national  body  is  chiefly  directed  t.iward 
the  establiabment  of  uniform  cusinns  with  re- 
gard to  membenibip  and  praeticea.  Under  its 
supervision  a  penera!  catalogue,  containing?  ia 
some  form  the  names  and  addresses  of  17,000 
memlxTs      tUr  ^iirir;;,-,  liii-  l>cen  prepared. 

PBID'IAS,  or  PHSia)XAS  [Ut^  from  Gk. 
•ttSfsf).  The  greatest  sculptor  of  ancient  Greece, 
bom  in  Attica,  probably  between  500  and  490 
ii.c,  the  son  of  Charmides.    His  master  ae*ro» 
to  have  l>een  the  Athenian  llepias,  famous,  for 
his  statues  of  divinities,  and  some  lat«  atithori- 
ties  also  connect  him  with  the  Armve  Hagelaidas; 
but  both  these  statements  have  Deen  quest iowwi, 
and  in  prneral  the  informntlon  as  to  nis  Hie  is 
f  i  II  r  ntradictory.    For  our  knowl- 
edge of  his  works  we  are  dependent  on  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,  a.s  no  certain 
original  from   his   hand   has  survived.  The 
descriptions,  however,  warrant  the  aaaj^MMft 
to  him  of  the  originals  from  triudL  mvMMI 
marbles  were  copied,  and  to  I»ls  dssigns  are 
probahly  due  the   Parthencm   .-Hnilptures.  Tho 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  aneieaU  and  the 
evidence  of  the  monuments  mark  him  a-<  the 
typical  artist  of  the  best  culture  of  Greece.  His 
genius  found  the  soil  for  fta  ripest  expression  in 
the  Athens  of  Pericles,  and  his  works  bekM 
with  the  trapedies  of  Sophocles  as  the  most 
perfect  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  nohle-t 
period  of  Greek  civili«ation.    His  en»i#"avt»r  to 
enpreas  tha  sublime  ideals  formed  within  the 
soul  was  rseognised  by  the  nndcnts  aa  tbs 
source  from  wbidi  came  the  inspiratioa  for  tho 
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colossal  statue  of  Zeua  at  Olympia,  which  the 
artist  was  said  to  have  drawn  from  Homer 
{Iliad,  i.  529),  and  which  seemed  to  incorporate 
the  divine  majesty,  power,  and  loving  kindness. 
In  all  the  branches  of  sculpture  we  tind  Phidias 
celebrated.  In  bronze  were  wrought  the  Athena 
of  the  Lemnians,  probably  represented  in  a 
statue  at  Dresden  and  a  head  at  jiolugna,  and  the 
colossal  Athena  sometimes  called  tiie  Promaohos, 
which  ancient  tradition  at  any  rate  attributed  to 
him ;  in  marble,  an  Aphrodite  in  Athens,  and  the 
face,  hands,  and  fe«t  of  an  Athena  at  Platea, 
whose  drapery  was  of  gilded  wood,  thus  forming 
a  cheap  substitute  for  the  chryselephantine  tech- 
nique in  which  he  attained  his  greatest  fame. 
His  earliest  work  in  this  style  was  an  Athena 
at  Pellene  in  Acha-a,  but  his  most  celebrated  were 
the  Zeus  at  Olympia  and  the  Athena  of  the 
Parthenon,  in  this  style  a  core  of  wood  was 
overlaid  with  ivory  to  represent  the  flesh,  and 
gold,  often  inlaid  with  enamel,  for  drapery.  On 
the  Parthenos  the  gold  was  detachable  and  valued 
at  44  talents.  The  Zeus  at  Olympia  represented 
the  god  seated  on  his  throne,  on  his  head  a 
wreath  of  olive,  in  his  left  hand  the  sceptre 
crowned  with  an  eagle,  while  on  his  extended 
right  stood  a  Kike  (Victory)  holding  a  fillet. 
The  throne  was  elaborately  decorated  with  figures 
in  relief  and  in  the  round.  Our  only  knowledge 
of  this  statue  is  from  descriptions  and  repre- 
sentations on  late  coins  of  Elis,  which  are,  of 
course,  far  too  small  to  give  any  satisfactory 
idea  of  its  appearance.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  so-called  Zeus  Otricoli  of  the  Vatican  is 
certainly  not  Phidian.  The  Athena  Parthenos 
was  a  standing  figure.  In  hor  left  hand  the 
goddess  held  her  lance  and  at  her  left  side  stood 
the  shield.  The  extended  right  hand  also  held  a 
Nike,  and  was  perhaps  supported  by  a  pillar. 
Here,  too,  the  snield,  the  pedestal,  the  helmet, 
and  even  the  soles  of  the  sandals  were  decorated 
with  scenes  from  Grecian  legend.  This  statue 
was  erected  in  b.c.  438,  and  if  Phidias  supervised 
the  decorations  of  the  Parthenon  he  must  have 
worked  in  Athens  from  about  B.C.  447  to  43.3.  for 
the  building  was  not  completed  before  this  date. 
The  chronology  and  events  of  the  closing  years 
of  his  life  are  much  disputed  and  the  ancient 
testimony  is  conflicting.  All  accounts  agree  that 
he  was  tried  at  Athens  for  embezzling  the  gold 
appropriated  for  the  statue;  but  while  one  ac- 
count says  he  died  in  pri.Hon,  another  says  he  was 
banisheil,  went  to  Elis,  made  the  Zeus,  and  was 
then  accused  and  put  to  death  by  the  Eleans. 
This  last  can  scarcely  he  right,  as  we  know  his 
descendants  enjoye<l  liereditary  honors  at  Olym- 
pia. The  most  probable  theory  is  perhaps  that 
the  statue  of  Zeus  was  made  just  after  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.r..  and  that  after 
that  the  artist  remained  in  Athens.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  he  sharwl  in  the  attack 
on  the  friends  of  Pericles,  and  the  account  may 
be  true  that,  while  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
embezzlement,  he  was  condemned  for  impiety  in 
introducing  his  portrait  on  the  shield  of  the 
Parthenos.  Many  competent  archteologists,  how- 
ever, prefer  to  date  the  Zeus  later  than  the 
Parthenos.  In  addition  to  the  histories  of  Greek 
sculpture  cited  under  Greek  Abt,  consult:  C.  O. 


MUller,  De  Phidia;  Vila  et  Opcribus  (GOttingen, 
1827)  ;  Petersen,  Die  Kunst  dca  I'heidiaa  (Berlin, 
1873);  Lollignon,  I'hidiaa  (Paris,  188tJ)  ;  Wald- 
stein.  Essays  <m  the  Art  of  Pheidiaa  (Cambridge 
and  New  York,  1885)  ;  Furtwtlngler,  Master- 
pieces  of  Greek  Sculpture,  trans,  by  E.  Sellers 
(London  and  New  York,  1895),  of  great  value 
for  the  attribution  of  extant  marbles  to  Phidian 
originals,  but  to  be  used  with  caution;  Phidias 
in  "Masters  in  Art"  series  (Boston,  1902),  with 
good  bibliography.  For  the  deifth  of  Phidias, 
see,  in  addition:  Loescheke,  "Phidias'  Tod,"  in 
Historische  I'nicrituchungen  (Bonn,  1882)  ; 
Scholl,  "Der  Prozess  des  Phidias,"  in  Sitzungs- 
bcrichte  der  Miinchener  Akademie  (Munich, 
1888). 

PHIOALIAN  ItAKBLES.  The  sculptured 
frieze  taken  from  the  interior  of  the  eel  la  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigalia,  in  Arcadia,  in  1814, 
and  transferred  to  the  British  Museum.  It  rep- 
resented the  contest  between  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapitha*  and  the  (>reeks  and  Amazons.  The 
temple  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southwest  of 
Arcadia,  about  four  miles  from  Phigalia,  on  a 
terrace  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  a  picturesoue 
and  wild  country,  and  had  been  completely  for- 
gotten till  it  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1766 
by  a  French  architect,  Bochor,  and  soon  after 
was  visited  and  describe<l  by  the  English  traveler 
Chandler,  who  was  followed  by  Gell,  Dodwell,  and 
others.  In  1811  and  1812  it  was  carefully  ex- 
amined by  a  body  of  English  and  German  artists 
and  scholars,  the  results  of  whose  investigations 
are  given  in  .Stackelberg,  Der  Apollo  Tempel  zu 
Bassa  in  Arkadien  (Rome,  182(1),  and  Cwkerell, 
The  Temples  of  Jupiter  Panhclleniua  at  .'Egina 
and  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Bassce,  ^'ear  Phigalcia, 
in  Arcadia  (London,  1860).  The  temple  is  of  a 
hard  yellowish-brown  limestone  and  is  a  Doric 
hexastyle  peripteros  with  fifteen  columns  on  the 
sides,  about  125  feet  long  ond  46  feet  wide.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  stands  north  and 
south,  but  there  is  a  small  side  door  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  eeliu,  opposite  the  cult  statue.  Of  the 
38  columns,  35  are  still  standing  and  support 
much  of  the  architrave,  though  the  pediments 
and  ceiling  have  fallen.  The  fallen  members  lie 
alxiut  the  ruin,  which  seems  to  have  been  largely 
caused  by  Christian  iconoclasm  and  greed  for  the 
metal  clamps  by  which  the  stones  were  held.  The 
partial  restoration  from  the  existing  remains  is 
planned  (1903)  by  the  Greek  Archteological  So- 
ciety. The  sculptures  show  great  skill  and  bold- 
ness in  design,  but  the  execution  is  by  no  means 
so  praiseworthy,  as  the  proportions  are  often  bad 
and  the  faces  dull.  As  the  temple  was  the  work 
of  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  sculptures  were  designed 
by  an  .\thenian  artist,  but  the  carving  is  prob- 
ably the  work  of  less  experienced  Arcadian  sculp- 
tors. The  fragmentary  sculptures  on  the  metopes 
of  the  pronaos  and  opisthodonios  are  of  ratner 
better  workmanship.  In  addition  to  the  general 
works  cited  under  Gberk  Art,  by  Collignon,  Over- 
beck.  Mitchell,  and  Murray,  consult  the  article 
"Phigaleia"  in  Baumeister,  Denkm^iler  dm 
klasMxsrhen  Altertums  (Munich,  1889)  ;  and 
Smith,  Catalogue  of  the  Hculpturea  in  the  Britiah 
Museum  (London,  1892). 
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